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Diary  of  the  War. 
Guahan,  Ladrones,  taken,  Tues.,  June  21. 
Blockade  of  Cuba  extended,  Tues.,  June  28. 
Gen.  Merritt  sailed  for  Manila,  Wed.,  June  29. 
"Charleston  "  arrived  Manila,  Thurs.,  June  30. 
Battle  of  El  Caney,  Friday,  July  1. 
Bombardment  Santiago  forts,  Fri.,  July  1. 
Destruction  Cervera's  fleet,  Sun.,  July  3. 
Surrender  Santiago  demanded,  Sun.,  July  3. 
Camara's  fleet  entered  Suez  Canal,  Tues.,  July  5. 


The  News  of  Victories. 


The  noisy  celebrations 
of  our  Independence 
Day  were  given  a  peculiar  zest  by  the  glorious 
news  from  Santiago  de  Cuba,  telling  of  the 
wiping  out  of  Admiral  Cervera's  entire  Spanish 
fleet,  the  taking  of  the  Admiral  and  1,300  Span- 
iards prisoners,  thusplacingthe  city  at  the  mercy 
of  both  Sampson  and  Shafter.  This  news  had 
been  preceded  on  Sunday  by  intimations  of  a 
disaster  to  the  army,  which  had  been  forced, 
the  rumor  said,  to  withdraw  to  the  coast  after 
the  terrible  and  destructive  fighting  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  July  1st  and  2d.  The  story  of 
Sampson's  great  victory,  abundantly  confirmed, 
made  an  unusually  joyous  breakfast  for 
the  Fourth  of  July.  The  same  day  came  in- 
formation of  the  arrival  of  the  "  Charleston," 
with  the  first  body  of  troops  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  Manila.  Officers  and  soldiers  were  in 
good  health.  The  same  dispatches  told  us  that 
the  "Charleston  "  had  stopped  at  the  Ladrone 
Islands,  by  the  way,  and  taken  possession  of 
the  chief  of  the  group,  the  Guahan,  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States.  The  news  that 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  waving  over  the  dis- 
tant islands  of  the  Pacific  gave  an  additional 
thrill  to  patriots,  whcse  thoughts  were  given  to 
the  flag,  to  the  country  of  whose  sovereignty 
it  is  the  symbol,  and  the  roar  of  guns,  the  snap- 
ping of  fire-crackers  and  the  blaze  of  rockets 
made  a  glad  refrain  to  the  uproarious  joy  of 
America's  great  Fourth  of  July. 


Destruction  of  Cerve- 
ra's Ships. 


The  most  thrilling  dis- 
patches from  the  front 
since  Dewey's  modest 
report  of  his  capture  of  the  harbor  of  Manila 
and  the  sinking  of  Montojo's  vessels  were  those 
received  last  Monday  telling  of  Sampson's  great 
feat  at  Santiago.  The  Admiral's  own  brief 
account  of  the  matter  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
American,  and  it  will  do  no  harm  if  it  be  read 
more  than  once: 

"  Playa,  via  Haiti,  Secretary  Navy,  3:15  a.m., 
Siboney,  July  3d. — The  fleet  under  my  command 
offers  the  nation,  as  a  Fourth  of  July  present, 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  of  Cervera's  fleet. 
Not  one  escaped.  It  attempted  to  escape  at  9:30 
A  m.,  and  at  2  p.m.  the  last,  the  'Cristobal  Co- 
lon,' had  run  ashore  sixty  miles  west  ol  Santi- 
ago, and  has  let  down  her  colors. 

•'  The  '  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,'  '  Oquendo '  and 
1  Vizcaya  '  were  forced  ashore,  burned  and  blown 
up  within  twenty  miles  of  Santiago;  the  *  Furor  ' 
and  '  Pluton  '  were  destroyed  within  four  miles 
of  the  port.  Loss,  one  killed  and  two  wounded. 
Enemy's  loss,  probably  several  hundred  from 
gun  fire,  explosions  and  drowning.  About  1,300 
prisoners,  including  Admiral  Cervera.  The  man 
killed  was  George  H.  Ellis,  chief  yeoman  of  the 
'  Brooklyn.'  Sampson." 

Sampson  followed  the  example  of  Dewey  to 
the  letter.  Both  battles  were  on  Sunday;  both 
were  complete,  destroying  every  ship;  both  re- 
sulted in  large  Spanish  casualties,  leaving  the 
Americans  almost  unharmed.  Our  gunners 
showed  their  superb  training,  while  the  poor 
Spaniards,  tho  ttrey  fired  as  long  as  a  muzzle 
was  above  water,  hit  nothing  for  the  most 
part,  the  "Brooklyn"  alone  being  touched  by 
one  or  two  of  their  shells. 


Cervera's  Dash 
for  Escape. 


Cervera  had  been  bottled  up  for 
six  weeks.  Foreseeing  the 
early  fall  of  the  city,  he  deter- 
mined to  take  such  chance  of  escape  as  might 
be  open  to  him.     He  got  his  ships  ready,  and 
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when  Sampson  least  expected  such  a  move, 
sailed  out  through  the  narrow  channel  in  sin- 
gle column.  The  moment  he  cleared  the  inner 
harbor,  our  battle-ships  and  cruisers  began  to 
close  in  on  him.  Our  guns  thundered  inces- 
santly and  rained  a  terrible  fire  upon  the  flee- 
ing Spaniards.  Nearly  every  shot  told,  and 
soon  the  enemy's  ships  were  aflame.  Great 
holes  were  gaping  in  their  armor,  and  one  after 
another  they  turned  their  heads  to  the  beach 
and  were  destroyed.  The  men  who  escaped 
death  by  our  missiles,  or  drowning,  were  made 
prisoners.     The  flag-ship,  being  fleeter  than  the 


Sevilla,  where  the  battle  of  La  Quasina  was 
fought  by  regular  and  volunteer  cavalry.  The 
Spaniards  were  so  sharply  pressed  that  they 
drew  back  on  the  city's  defenses,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  week  our  troops  faced  Santiago 
in  a  long  line  extending  from  near  San  Juan,  on 
the  River  Guama,  north  almost  to  El  Caney, 
There  were,  probably,  somewhere  between 
i2,oooand  15.000  of  them,  with  about  4,000 
Cubans.  The  first  work  of  our  troops  was 
thoroughly  to  reconnoiter  the  Spanish  posi- 
tion, which  was  found  to  be  strong.  Then  a 
movement  toward  El  Caney  on  the  north   was 
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POSITION    OF    OUR   TROOPS    AFTER    THE    BATTLE    OF    EL    CANEY. 


others,  had  gained  a  considerable  lead  and 
hoped  to  escape  to  the  west;  but  even  she  was 
overtaken  by  irretrievable  disaster.  The  whole 
Spanish  fleet  is  under  water,  and  Cervera  and 
1,300  men  are  prisoners  ot  war.  Such  is  the 
end  of  the  proud  fleet  which  crossed  the  ocean 
with  dreams  of  glory  two  months  ago. 


The  Battle  of  El  Caney. 


General  Shafter  has 
given  a  good  account 
of  himself  on  Cuban  soil.  Not  an  hour  was 
wasted  after  leaving  the  transports  at  Baiquiri. 
The  troops  began  at  once  the  advance,  and 
hardly  stopped    until   they  arrived   in  sight  of 


begun,  and  on  Friday  a  great  battle  was  fought, 
and  that  important    outer   defense    of  the  city 

■ 

was  carried,  tho  at  great  cost.  Our  losses  are 
officially  estimated  at  1,000,  of  which  the  killed 
form  about  fifteen  per  cent.,  or  150  killed  to 
850  wounded.  Among  the  killed  were  eighteen 
officers,  including  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamil- 
ton, of  the  Ninth  Regular  Cavalry,  and  Major 
Forse,  of  the  First  Regular  Cavalry.  It  is  said 
that  about  2.000  of  Spain's  best  soldiers  were 
killed,  wounded  and  taken  prisoners,  including 
General  Vara  de  Rev  and  other  officers.  They 
fought  with  most  stubborn  courage,  and  only 
gave  way  when,  they  found  El  Caney  untenable. 
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Demand  for  Surrender. 


Our  artillery  did  splen- 


did service,  making  the 
stone  fort  a  hot  place  for  its  defenders.  Pro- 
tected by  a  covered  way,  near  the  fort,  the  ene- 
my kept  up  a  galling  fire.  Finally  our  men  ad- 
vanced by  a  series  of  rushes  up  hill  and  drove 
the  Spanish  troops  back.  Later  in  the  after- 
noon, with  the  help  of  the  artillery,  the  town 
itself  was  taken.  By  reference  to  the  map, 
given  herewith,  the  situation  of  El  Caney  will 
be  seen  to  the  northeast  of  Santiago,  and  the 
general  position  of  our  men  will  be  understood 
by  the  lines  drawn  in  a  semicircle  from  the  south 
round  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  to  El  Caney 
on  the  north.  The  city  is  fully  invested  and 
must  soon  fall.  Indeed,  with  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  fleet,  it  cannot  be  successfully 
defended,  and  General  Shafter,  on  Sunday, 
July  3d,  at  8:30  a.m.,  demanded  its  surrender 
under  threat  of  bombardment.  At  2  p.m.  the 
answer  came  from  General  Toral,  the  Spanish 
Commander-in-Chief,  declining  to  surrender 
but  promising  to  notify  non-combatants  to  re- 
tire. The  limit  of  time  set  by  Shafter  expired 
on  Monday,  at  10  a.m.;  but  on  request  of  for- 
eign consuls  he  agreed  to  postpone  bombard- 
ment until  10  a.m.  of  Tuesday,  July  5th.  Gen- 
eral Pando,  with  re-enforcements  of  5,000  or 
6,000  Spanish  troops,  is  reported  to  have  forced 
his  way  into  the  city. 


The  Pennsylvania 
Democrats. 


The     action  of   the     Dem- 
ocrats of  the  Keystone  State 


has  been  awaited  with  great 
interest.  It  had  been  generally  agreed  that 
they  held  the  key  to  the  situation.  If  they 
could  ignore  the  Chicago  platform  to  the  ex- 
tent of  not  indorsing  its  free  silver  plank,  and 
should  put  in  nomination  a  man  of  sturdy  char- 
acter with  a  reputation  for  independence,  they 
might  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  independent 
Republicans  to  win  the  fight  next  November. 
Such  things  have  happened  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  Judge  Gordon 
would  be  the  strongest  candidate  they  could 
nominate.  While  a  strong  Democrat  he 
adheres  to  the  Sound  Money  wing,  and  would 
therefore  be  acceptable  to  opponents  of  the  Free 
Silver  idea,  who  ought  to  be  very  numerous  in 
Pennsylvania  among  the  old-line  Democrats. 
The  Republican  Convention  had  nominated 
Mr.  Stone,  the  man  of  Senator  (Quay's  choice. 
They  had  done  this  against  the  protest  of  the 


independent  Republicans,  led  by  John  Wana- 
maker.  The  margin  for  Mr.  Stone  was  not  a 
large  one.  Dr.  Swallow  had  been  nominated 
on  an  independent  ticket,  indorsed  by  the 
•Populists  and  also  by  the  Prohibitionists. 
There  were  reasons  why  many  independent 
Republicans  would  not  go  for  Dr.  Swallow, 
altho  his  campaign  was  announced  to  be  on 
the  single  plank,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal."  In 
this  situation  many  thought  if  the  Democrats 
were  wisely  guided  they  might  nominate  the 
next  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  But  Judge 
Gordon  was  defeated,  and  George  J.  Jenks  was 
nominated  on  the  first  ballot,  receiving  30$ 
votes  to  116  cast  for  Gordon.  It  is  said  that 
the  result  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Quay, 
and  it  is  even  said  that  k  was  an  understood 
thing  between  him  and  the  Democratic  leaders. 
However  this  may  be  there  is  no  prospect  that 
the  ticket  will  receive  independent  votes  of  any 
kind.  It  represents  the  Democratic  machine 
just  as  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Stone  represents 
the  Republican  machine.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  various  groups  of  inde- 
pendent voters  can  be  consolidated. 


Other 

Political  Matters 


The  Minnesota  Repub- 
lican Convention,  which 
nominated  ex-Mayor  Wil- 
liam Henry  Eustis,  of  Minneapolis,  for  Gov- 
ernor, declared  in  its  platform  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  present  gold  standard,  for  the  im- 
mediate annexation  of  Hawaii,  and  commended 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration. It  condemned  further  agitation 
of  the  free  silver  question  as  injurious  to  pub- 
lic morals  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Among  the  Georgia  Democrats  in  State  con- 
vention a  strong  feeling  developed  in  favor  of 
Hawaiian  annexation  and  the  permanent  occu- 
pation of  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico;  but 
in  the  platform  the  opposing  sides  compromised 
on  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the  immediate  con- 
struction and  permanent  control  of  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal  by  the  United  States.  The  Republican 
platform  of  Maine  approves  the  President's 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  demands  a  currency 
as  good  as  gold,  but  says  nothing  about  Hawaii 
or  the  Philippines,  perhaps  in  deference  to 
Speaker  Reed.  The  Democrats  of  the  same 
State  pledge  their  cordial  support  for  necessary 
measures  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion.    This  was  the  tenor  of  the  resolutions 
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of  the  Pennsylvania  Democrats  also,  whose 
pronouncement  on  the  subject  of  the  money 
question  is  capable  of  two  interpretations.  The 
independent  Republicans  of  New  York  City 
will  continue  their  fight  against  the  Republican 
machine  and  will  oppose  the  plan  for  a  State 
supervisor  of  elections,  for  the  enactment  of 
which  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  is 
likely  to  be  called.     The  Mayor  has  filled  the 


made  <>n  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  Spanish 
situation  has  grown  worse,  and  even  Captain- 
General  Autrusti  has  given  up  hope.  The  In- 
surgent Chief,  Aguinaldo,  has  drawn  his  forces 
closer  and  closer  around  the  city,  and  appears 
to  be  acting  in  a  manner  worthy  of  all  praise. 
He  has  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  his 
people  to  show  themselves  worthy  the  confidence 
in  their   ability  for  self-government  manifested 


vacancy  in  the  Police  Board,  so  that  there  will 
be  two  Republicans  and  two  Democrats  to 
supervise  the  conduct  of  elections. 


Manila  to  be 
Attacked. 


The  arrival  at  Manila  of  the  first 
expedition  from  San  Francisco 
makes  it  possible  for  Admiral 
Dewey  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  an  attack  on 
Manila,  and    he  announced    that   it   would   be 


by  the  Americans  who  have  come  to  their  aid. 
He  commands  that  full  respect  be  paid  for  the 
lives  and  property  of  all  foreigners,  including 
Chinese  and  Spaniards  not  directly  or  indirectly 
assisting  the  Spanish  force,  and  for  all  who  lay 
down  their  arms;  also  for  all  medical  estab- 
lishments and  ambulances  so  long  as  they  do 
not  manifest  hostility.  The  insurgents  are 
said    to    hold  fully    5,000   prisoners,    and    the 
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native  troops  almost  invariably, on  the  slightest 
opportunity  join  them.  There  are  five  Ger- 
man, three  British,  one  French  and  one  Jap- 
anese men-of-war  in  the  harbor  of  Manila;  but 
the  various  reports  as  to  any  overt  action  by 
them  are  all  discredited.  The  third  fleet  of 
transports  for  Manila  left  San  Francisco  June 
27th,  and  two  days  later  Major-General  Mer- 
ritt  with  the  Astor  Light  Battery  and  some 
other  artillery,  sailed  on  a  swift  transport.  A 
fourth  expedition  is  being  prepared,  but  will 
not  be  hurried.  There  is  a  report  that  Ger- 
many secured  a  concession  of  one  of  the  Sulu 
Islands  from  Spain  before  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  as  a  coaling  station.  An  illustra- 
tion of  the  general  state  of  feeling  is  furnished 
by  the  fact  that  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  cap- 
tured Spanish  gunboat  refused  parole,  because 
they  feared  being  court-martialed  and  shot. 


Spain  Discouraged. 


In   Spain  the  general    at- 


titude is  one  of  discour- 
aged expectancy.  According  to  the  reports 
Premier  Sagasta  has  given  up  all  hope  of  re- 
taining Santiago,  and  in  private  is  understood 
to  be  anxious  for  peace;  publicly,  however,  he 
is  as  strenuous  for  war  as  ever.  Other  members 
of  the  Cabinet  are  said  to  be  very  anxious  for 
peace  before  the  Spanish  resources  are  entirely 
destroyed,  and  this  has  given  ground  for  the 
belief  that  the  Cabinet  cannot  hold  together 
much  longer.  Among  the  people  also  there  is 
a  similar  feeling.  A  prominent  journal  in  Bar- 
celona strongly  urges  peace,  saying  that  the 
Americans  are  winning  by  strength  of  will  and 
perseverance;  and  while  the  war  responds  to 
the  national  feeling  of  all  Americans,  Spain 
was  forced  into  it  by  party  politics.  It  says 
that  honor  is  being  satisfied,  and  nothing 
compels  the  continuance  of  such  an  unequal 
combat.  Admiral  Camara's  fleet  has  been  re- 
fused permission  to  coal  at  Port  Said, 
but  was  coaled  from  its  own  colliers  and  it 
is  reported  has  entered  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  torpedo-boats  have  been  ordered  to  re- 
turn to  Spain,  and  private  information  de- 
scribes the  general  condition  of  the  fleet  as  very 
inadequate  to  any  work  whatever.  The  gen- 
eral opinion  throughout  Europe  appears  to  be 
that  the  whole  voyage  is  a  theatrical  device  for 
inducing  the  Spanish  people  to  believe  that  the 
Madrid  Government  is  not  torpid  but  is  capable 
of  doing  something. 


,,    _  .      ,,.  The       sentiment      in 

England  s  Friendliness.      _      ,       . 

England  as  to  the  war 

has  again  found  notable  expression  in  a  speech 
by  Lord  Salisbury  and  in  the  Fourth  of  July 
addresses.  The  Premier  while  speaking  most 
curteously  of  Spain  as  England's  ally  against 
Napoleon  and  paying  due  tribute  to  her  nat- 
ural desire  for  defending  her  colonies,  gave  the 
United  States  by  far  the  highest  praise,  for  its 
motives  of  "elevated  philanthropy"  and 
strengthened  the  impression  throughout  Europe 
of  England's  cordial  sympathy  for  thiscountry. 
At  the  Independence  Day  banquet  in  London, 
the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Earl  Dufferin,  Earl 
Kimberley  and  Mr.  Bryce  all  emphasized  most 
earnestly  the  cordial  feeling  between  the  two 
peoples,  and  their  earnest  hopes  for  American 
success  "in  a  crisis  momentous  not  only  for 
the  destinies  of  this  country  but  for  the  history 
of  the  world."  Mr.  Bryce  was  especially  en- 
thusiastic over  the  splendid  deeds  of  heroism  of 
our  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  Earl  Kimberley, 
the  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords,  affirm- 
ed that  nothing  could  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
world  than  for  the  United  States  to  take  a  larger 
part  in  the  world's  affairs,  saying,  "  America 
and  England  alone  understand  the  principles  of 
government."  Aside  from  the  war  Lord  Salis- 
bury spoke  of  the  outlook  as  distinctly  hopeful 
for  peace. 


Germany    and     the 
Philippines 


The  second   ballots   show 


some  Socialist  reverses  in 
the  cities  but  gains  in  the 
country,  and  there  are  ugly  rumors  of  inter- 
ference even  to  the  extent  of  intimidation;  and 
there  is  to  be  an  unusual  supply  of  contests  for 
seats  on  the  part  of  the  Socialists,  who  not- 
withstanding a  very  heavily  increased  vote  have 
gained  but  eight  members.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Government  party  are  calling  loudly 
for  further  restrictions,  and  the  postal  clerks, 
numbering  about  80,000,  have  been  absolutely 
forbidden  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Socialists.  All  this,  however,  is  car- 
ried on  quietly.  More  open  continues  to  be 
the  discussion  as  to  the  Philippines  and  Ger- 
many's interests  in  them.  Reports  are  still 
spread  of  active  interference;  and  it  has  been 
said,  that  as  soon  as  the  war  is  finished  there 
would  be  a  congress  of  the  European  Powers 
to  which  Spain  and  the  United  States  would  be 
invited  to  consider  what  should  be  their  reward 


THE  INDEPENDENT 


for  not  interfering.  This,  however,  was  denied 
the  next  day,  and  so  the  discussion  goes  on. 
The  chief  source  of  the  reports  is  the  Berlin 
correspondence  of  the  London  Times,  generally 
very  well  informed.  The  fact  that  Germany 
has  not  only  five  ships  at  Manila  but  3,000  men 
is  repeatedly  referred  to  as  significant  of  what 
she  may  do  if  she  chooses.  The  Governments, 
however,  appear  to  pay  little  attention  to  the 
rumors.  England  continues  to  be  content  with 
three  ships  and  no  military  force,  and  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington  are  calm  and  undis- 
turbed, while  the  German  Government,  when  it 
says  anything,  simply  repeats  its  assurances  of 
neutrality.  At  a  Fourth  of  July  banquet  at 
Leipsic,  Mr.  White,  our  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many, spoke  very  emphatically  of  the  substan- 
tial friendliness  of  the  great  majority  of  Ger- 
mans to  America,  notwithstanding  the  attitude 
taken  by  some  individuals.  He  also  affirmed 
that  the  German  Government  would  be  fair  and 
just  in  its  relations  to  us. 


other  arrangement  can  be  patched  up.  The  new 
Zola  trial  is  to  begin  next  week,  and  as  a  pre- 
lude, Major  Esterhazy  has  made  a  public  at- 
tack on  Colonel  Picquart. 


A  New 


At  last  President  Faure  has 

secured  a  Cabinet.     After  M. 
French  Cabinet.   Ribot   and     M     Peytral    had 

failed,  he  turned  to  M.  Brisson,  the  Radical 
leader,  and  he  has  formed  a  government  which 
will,  in  all  probability,  last  until  autumn.  That 
it  can  go  any  further  seems  impossible.  He 
represents  an  actual  minority,  as  was  shown  by 
his  defeat  as  candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  he  has  also  been  com- 
pelled to  subordinate  his  own  very  positive  con- 
victions on  many  points,  and  to  put  forward,  as 
the  chief  elements  of  his  policy,  two  things  of 
comparatively  little  popular  interest— the  in- 
troduction of  a  graduated  income  tax,  in  place 
of  the  present  tax  on  personalty  and  realty.and 
retiring  pensions  to  working  people.  A  num- 
ber of  minor  points  are  mentioned,  but  the 
great  questions  are  quietly  ignored.  Person- 
ally a  believer  in  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus,  he 
has  for  Minister  of  War  an  ardent  anti- 
Dreyfus  man.  His  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
is  young  and  comparatively  untried.  The 
presence  of  several  rivals  in  the  Ministry,  men 
of  experience  and  influence,  as  M.  Peytral,  M. 
Bourgeois  and  M.  Sarrien,  will  not  make  his 
task  any  easier,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  no  favor- 
ite with  President  Faure,  who  only  called  him 
because  every  one  else  had  failed,  will  almost 
certainly  insure  his  downfall    as  soon   as  some 


France  in  Africa. 


Having  settled  amicably  with 
England  the  boundariesof  its 
Niger  and  Gold  Coast  possessions,  France  is  now 
chiefly  concerned  to  extend  its  territory  eastward 
from  Lake  Tchad  and  the  French  Kongo  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Nile.  We  know  that  a  small 
pare  of  theMarchand  expedition,  which  seems  to 
have  encountered  continual  difficulties  and  sev- 
eral disasters  on  its  long  eastward  journey, 
reached  Fashoda,  on  the  Nile,  some  months 
ago;  but  we  do  not  know  what  its  net  results 
are.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  secured 
for  France  the  ill  will  of  all  the  countries 
through  which  it  passed,  for  according  to 
accounts  from  its  own  members  its  treatment 
of  the  natives  was  marked  not  only  by  profound 
contempt,  but  by  instances  of  great  cruelty. 
Some  months  ago  M.  Gentil  undertook  an 
exploring  expedition  of  the  country  lying  to  the 
southeast  of  Lake  Tchad,  most  of  which  is 
already  designated  on  the  maps  as  French  ter- 
ritory. He  ascended  the  Kongo,  and  its  great 
northern  tributary,  the  Ubangi,  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  French  Kongo.  He 
left  the  Ubangi  at  its  northernmost  point,  where 
it  touches  the  fifch  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  made  his  way  slowly  to  the  Gribingi,  a 
branch  of  the  Shari,  which  flows  into  Lake 
Tchad.  He  carried  a  steamer  in  seven  sections, 
and  by  this  he  made  his  way,  with  his  three  or 
four  French  companions  to  the  mysterious 
lake,  the  journey  requiring  over  seven  months. 
Tchad  stretched  out  before  M.  Gentil  like  a 
sea,  tho  the  entrance  is  studded  with  islands. 
From  the  land  one  gets  no  view  of  the  lake, 
only  of  the  grass  and  papyrus  which  cover  the 
islands.  Not  a  particle  of  fuel  could  be  got 
around  the  lake.  He  had  to  bring  it  from  the 
Shari.  He  did  not  complete  the  exploration 
of  the  lake,  because  he  was  short  of  provisions, 
and  because  he  feared  the  Sultan  of  Bagirmi, 
who  opposed  his  going  to  the  lake.  But  a 
warlike  diversion  of  a  neighboring  tribe  served 
M.  Gentil's  purpose,  and  he  comes  back  to 
France  with  several  envoys  from  the  Sultan. 
Gulfei  is  magnificently  fortified  by  a  wall  3,000 
yards  long,  and  he  was  delighted  with  its  pic- 
turesque houses,  clean  streets  and  interesting 
people. 


CUBA 

,  B  Y     J.     T.      TROWBR]  D  G  E. 

'Tis  the  island  of  the  orange, 

Of  the  yucca  and  the  palm, 
Where  the  white-armed,  laughing  beaches 

Lave  in  coves  of  foam-edged  calm, 
And  the  shy  flamingo  rises 

Like  a   winged  orifiamme. 

Rudely  jostled   from  our  gospel  of  an  age  of  golden  ease, 
Of  the  brotherhood  of  nations  and  millenniums  of  peace, 
We  are  marching,   we  are  sailing,  to  the  Garden  of  the  Seas; 

In  our  hatred  of  the  falseness  and  the  tyranny  of  Spain, 

In  the  passion  of  our  pity  for  her  famished  and  her  slain, 

In  our  horror  of  the  slaughter  of  our  brothers  of  the   "  Maine." 

'Tis  the  home  of  endless  summer, 

By  cool  trade-winds  overblown; 
'Tis  the  Eden  of  the  Ocean 

Lying  lovely  and  alone, 
But  trailed  over  by  the  Serpent, 

And  with  sin  and  ruin  sown. 

"  Fight  for  self-protection  only,  in  defense  of  home  and  mart  ?" 
But  to  wage  a  war  of  mercy  is  our  Heaven-appointed  part; — 
We  are  marching  to  the  drum-beat  of  a  Nation's  mighty  heart! 

Shall  we  see  a  neighbor  perish  and  withhold  the  helping  hand  ? 
Hear  the  dying    cries  of  anguish,   and  unmoved  and  silent  stand  ? 
We  are  bearing  hope  and  succor  to  a  maimed  and  prostrate  land. 

'Tis  the  island  of  the  mango, 

The  banana  and  the  cane; 
'Tis  the  land   of  beauty  blighted 

By  the  spoiler's  cruel  reign; 
'Tis  the  haunt  of  vultures  flocking 

To  the  devastated  plain. 

Strong  and  fearless  is  the  Surgeon  that  shall  probe  the  quivering    life, 
Heal  the  woes  and  desolations  of  a  long,   inhuman  strife; — 
Our  battalions  are  the  lancet  and  our  navy  is  the  knife! 

With  the  battle-ship  the  bread-ship  goes,  to  feed  the  land  it  frees; 
Where  the  flag  floats,   there  the   Red  Cross  lifts  its  symbol  to  the  breeze 
As  we  carry  peace  and   freedom  to  the  Garden  of  the  Seas. 

'Tis  the  isle  of  birds  and  blossoms, 

Sea-girt  realm  of  bloom  and  song; 
Land  of  yet  unconquered    freemen 

Who   have  striven  and  suffered   long; 
Land  awaiting  its  redemption 

From  four  centuries  of  wrong! 


\i;i  inc.  i  on,    Mass. 


DANGERS    OF   COLONIAL  EXPANSION 


BY   THE    HON.    GEORGE   F.    HOAR, 

United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


The  people  of  the  United  States  are  con- 
fronted with  the  most  serious  danger  which 
they  have  encountered  in  all  their  history,  un- 
less we  except  the  danger  that  slavery  would  be 
extended  over  the  whole  country,  or  the  dan- 
ger that  the  Rebellion  would  succeed.  It  is 
proposed  that  we  attempt  the  government  of 
the  colonies  to  be  wrested  from  Spain  in  both 
hemispheres,  including  certainly  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
depends  on  a  different  principle.  If  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Japanese  get  out,  as  they  will  if 
these  islands  belong  to  the  United  States,  there 
will  be  but  forty  or  fifty  thousand  people  left — 
a  population  less  than  that  of  many  third-rate 
cities.  The  islands  will  probably  be  filled  up 
by  men  of  American  descent  and  principles. 
We  have  already  a  right  to  a  harbor  and  a 
naval  station  there.  So  the  question  is  only  of 
adding  to  that  station  a  territory  small  in  ex- 
tent and  small  in  population;  at  present  not 
much  more  than  a  third  of  that  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I,  for  one,  look  with  great  anxiety 
even  upon  such  an  acquisition,  altho  it  is  so 
powerfully  recommended  by  naval  and  com- 
mercial experts  as  a  necessity  for  the  defense 
of  our  commerce,  both  in  war  and  peace. 

But  to  go  further  than  this  must,  in  my  judg- 
ment, lead  to  a  change  in  the  construction  of 
our  Constitution,  in  the  national  character, 
and  in  the  principles  on  which  our  Constitution 
is  founded  and  to  which  we  have  owed,  so  far, 
our  prosperity,  our  glory  and  our  security.  I 
wish  to  speak  here  of  the  change  in  our  Con- 
stitutional mechanism,  which  will  be  needed  to 
conduct  the  diplomacy  of  such  an  empire  as  is 
proposed. 

Among  the  powerful  objections  to  underta- 
king the  government  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  dependencies  in  the  far  East  is  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  our  diplomacy  to  deal  with 
the  delicate  and  difficult  problems  we  must  en- 
counter. If  we  are  to  govern  an  Oriental  em- 
pire we  shall  have  a  deep  and  immediate  inter- 
est in  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and  the 
yet  unadjusted  balance  of  power  in  Asia  and  in 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  We  must  have  our  alli- 
ances, struggles,    rivalries,    jealousies,    strifes, 
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bargains.  We  must  jostle  and  scheme  and 
plan  and  thrust.  The  American  flag  must  be 
kept  flying  on  powerful  ships  of  war.  We  must 
be  ready  to  move  among  the  mighty  chess- 
players in  the  game  where  little  delay  or  pause 
for  reflection  can  be  tolerated.  Eastern  diplo- 
macy of  late  years  is  a  game  of  alliances,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  of  threats,  of  cajolements, 
of  exchanges,  sometimes  of  swagger  and  blus- 
ter, of  professed  friendships  and  of  secret  enmi- 
ties. Its  alliances  and  its  antagonisms  are 
never  long  lived.  The  friend  of  to-day  is  the 
enemy  of  to-morrow.  It  requires  the  hand  of 
iron  under  the  glove  of  silk,  the  open  counte- 
nance and  the  close  counsel;  if  not  the  diplo- 
macy that  lies  but  never  deceives,  at  least  the 
diplomacy  that  deceives  but  never  lies. 

Now,  how  impossible  is  all  this  to  the  sim- 
ple-hearted, open,  frank,  impressionable  Amer- 
ican people,  governed  always  more  by  emotions 
and  sympathies  than  by  interest;  tolerating  no 
secrecy,  impatient,  unwilling  to  wait,  fed  by  its 
press  with  predictions  rather  than  narratives  of 
the  past;  in  its  eagerness  to  know  what  is  to 
happen  in  the  next  hour  careless  as  to  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  hour.  The  great  countries 
with  whom  we  must  deal  are  served  by  a  body 
of  trained  diplomatists,  circumspect,  secret, 
grave,  prudent,  prepared  for  their  functions  by 
the  training  of  large  part  of  a  lifetime,  and  ex- 
pecting nothing  but  its  honorable  exercise  for 
the  rest  of  a  lifetime.  England  or  Germany 
can  wait.  If  you  will  not  come  to  her  terms 
this  year  she  will  wait  five  years  or  ten  years, 
until  the  time  be  propitious.  An  American 
Secretary  of  State  or  Plenipotentiary  is  ambi- 
tious to  sign  his  name  to  a  treaty.  If  he  fail, 
his  official  life,  which  at  best  must  end  in  a  few 
years,  is  a  failure.  The  Englishman  knows  that 
if  England  do  not  carry  her  point  this  year  she 
can  make  the  effort  again  in  five  or  ten  years, 
and  that  he  will  doubtless  be  there  to  make  it. 

The  other  great  Powers  of  the  world  can  keep 
their  secrets.  Upon  our  diplomacy  the  enter- 
prise of  the  press  turns  constantly  its  powerful 
Drummond  light.  Under  this  it  is  hard  for  the 
Department  of  State  to  keep  its  secrets.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  Senate,  with  its 
ninety  members  and  its   six  or  eight   executive 
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officers  admitted  to  all  its  sessions,  to  do  so.  If 
in  a  proposed  treaty  there  be  any  advantage 
to  the  United  States  which  a  far-sighted  sagac- 
ity has  perceived,  that  is  pointed  out  to  the  other 
party  to  the  bargain  before  the  bargain  is 
accomplished.  Not  only  that,  but  in  all  grave 
matters  our  diplomacy  is  accompanied  by  the 
impassioned  and  excited  utterances  of  the  press 
and  the  public,  sometimes  inspired  by  partisan- 
ship, sometimes  inspired  by  sincere,  zealous, 
patriotic,  enthusiastic,  but  most  ill-informed, 
excited  and  foolish  counsels. 

Foreign  nations  who  deal  with  us  or  make 
alliances  against  us  can  act  promptly.  Their 
foreign  relations  are  conducted  by  a  single  will. 
We  require  the  concurrence  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  a  Senate  representing  forty-five  States, 
where  unlimited  debate  is  often  used  as  a  weap- 
on to  prevent  action  altogether.  It  is  rare 
that  any  Administration  will  have  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  the  Senate.  It  is  rare  that  impor- 
tant treaties  committing  the  country  to  new  pol- 
icies will  not  be  the  subject  of  difference  be- 
tween political  parties.  So  the  party  in  opposi- 
tion is  not  unlikely  to  muster  all  its  strength  to 
defeat  the  policy  of  its  antagonist.  For  a 
country  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  confined 
within  a  single  continent,  such  an  arrangement 
may  work  well;  but  if  we  are  to  pursue  a  career 
of  empire  in  Oriental  archipelagoes,  into  China, 
perhaps  into  Africa,  our  Constitution  must  be 
amended  and  larger  diplomatic  authority  con- 
ferred on  the  Executive. 

Our  constitutional  arrangements,  State  and 
national,  are  founded  upon  the  principle  of  the 
equality  of  States  and  the  equality  of  citizens. 
We  have  no  training,  no  principles,  no  historic 
precedents  that  fit  us  for  any  other  but  self- 
government.  We  are  as  little  fitted  to  govern 
barbarous  archipelagoes  as  their  people  are  to 
govern  us.  Any  thoughtful  person  who  will 
read  the  memoirs  of  any  of  the  great  diploma- 
tists of  Europe — Metternich,  Talleyrand,  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Lord  Malmesbury,  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer — will  see  how  impossible  would 
have  been  the  conduct  of  their  negotiations 
under  our  system.  Diplomatic  secrets  shared 
with  ninety  Senators,  the  power  to  declare  war 
separated  from  the  treaty-making  power,  no 
bargain  with  a  foreign  country  to  have  binding 
force  except  those  in  which  the  political  oppo- 
nents as  well  as  the  political  friends  of  the  Ad- 
ministration concur.     Add  to  this  the  dominant 


power  of  public  sentiment  which,  tho  always 
wise  when  it  is  deliberate,  yet  so  often  invades 
the  atmosphere  of  American  diplomacy  with 
passionate,  ignorant  clamor  from  press  and 
from  pulpit.  Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  in 
stating  this  as  the  first  reason  against  the  ac- 
quisition of  an  Eastern  empire  it  is  stated  as 
the  strongest.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the 
temptation  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  a  dan- 
ger to  the  Republic  greater  than  that  of  war  or 
of  rebellion. 

If  this  country,  tempted  by  the  desire  to  ex- 
tend the  market  for  its  manufacture  or  to  ex- 
tend its  foreign  commerce,  undertake  to  enter 
upon  the  competition  with  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe  for  empire  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
it  will  require  very  soon  a  reconstruction  of 
our  Constitution  and  an  abandonment  of  our 
great  principles  of  equality  and  constitutional 
liberty  which  lie  at  its  foundation.  It  will 
change  the  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  the 
people.  The  controlling  passions,  the  control- 
ling motives  of  our  public  and  private  conduct 
will  be  ambition,  avarice,  glory,  power,  wealth. 
The  teacher  of  the  people  will  no  longer  be 
found  speaking  of  justice,  freedom,  humanity, 
charity.  We  shall  go  what  is  alike  the  common 
way  of  the  great  empires  and  the  great  repub- 
lics of  the  past: 

"  This  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales, 

'Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past, 

First  freedom  and  then  glory — when  that  fails 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption,  barbarism  at  last, 
And  history  of  all  its  volumes  vast 

Hath  but  one  page." 

I  repeat  what  I  have  lately  said  elsewhere. 
The  starry  flag  is  no  symbol  of  dominion  or  of 
empire.  Let  it  never  fly  in  time  of  peace  over 
conquered  islands  or  vassal  States.  It  is  the 
emblem  of  Freedom,  of  Self-government,  of 
Law,  of  Equality,  of  Justice,  of  Peace  on  Earth 
and  Good  Will  to  Men,  or,  at  least,  as  the 
older  version  hath  it,  of  Peace  to  good-willing 
men  on  earth.  President  McKinley  has  won 
the  love  and  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen 
by  his  hesitation  to  enter  upon  war  even  in  a 
holy  cause,  except  as  a  last  extremity.  He  will, 
I  believe,  show  the  same  quality  of  courage  and 
of  large  patriotism  in  refusing  to  permit  a  re- 
sult to  that  war  which  will  transform  the  char- 
acter of  his  countrymen,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
the  Constitution  of  his  country. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


BY    THE    HON.     JOHN    T.     MORGAN, 
United  States  Senator  prom  Ai.ahama. 


This  subject  has  reached  a  stage  at  which  it 
is  necessary  that  the  people  and  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  fix  a  definite  bound- 
ary of  the  national  policy. 

The  enlargement  of  our  possessions  in  those 
countries  that  are  outside  the  grand  sweep  of 
the  geographical  lines  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, with  its  associated  groups  of  islands,  and 
are  not  naturally  within  the  influence  or  control 
of  the  American  people,  would  be  attended  with 
difficulties  that  are  not  found  to  exist  within 
those  limits.  They  are  serious  difficulties,  and 
are  to  be  weighed  only  with  reference  to  some 
national  duty,  or  necessity,  such  as  the  defense 
of  our  country,  or  the  protection  of  our  com- 
merce. The  aggrandizement  of  foreign  con- 
quest, or  the  national  pride  we  may  feel  in  the 
display  of  great  forces  in  warfare,  or  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth,  or  of  great  influence  in 
statecraft,  would  not  justify  the  expansion  of 
our  borders  to  include  territory  in  Europe, 
Asia  or  Africa. 

America  being  all  Christian,  the  moral  and 
political  foundations  of  all  American  govern- 
ments are  laid  upon  the  teachings  and  sanctions 
of  the  Christian  creed,  which  are  thus  bed-rock 
principles. 

In  Asia  and  Africa  the  dominant  creeds  are 
antichristian,  and  where  Christianity  is  not,  re- 
publican institutions,  at  this  day,  are  impossi- 
ble. They  rested  on  crumbling  foundations  in 
the  mythological  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
This  Christian  creed  and  free  government, 
based  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  are 
necessary  associates  in  that  highest  human  de- 
velopment which  qualifies  a  people  for  the  full 
enjoyment  of  liberty  regulated  by  law. 

The  Asiatic  peoples  now  have  no  apparent 
aspirations  that  can  lead  them  up  to  this  high 
plane  of  excellence;  and  they  will  not  be  ani- 
mated with  such  desires  and  purposes  until 
they  have  accepted  the  truth  -revealed  in  the 
Bible  as  the  law^of  moral,  social  and  govern- 
mental control.  Until  far  greater  progress  is 
made  by  the  Asiatics  in  this  direction,  the  in- 
troduction of  our  plan  of  free  government 
among  them  will  be  premature. 

The  Christian  missionary,  and  not  the  sol- 
dier or  the  legislator,  has  been  and  will  be  the 


harbinger  of  free  republican  institutions;  and 
we  must  wait  upon  their  pioneer  work  to  pre- 
pare the  foundations  of  free  institutions,  and 
must  protect  them  while  they  labor. 

Christianity  is  militant;  but  it  wages  war 
with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  calls  for  the 
aid  of  governments  and  armies  only  when  it 
suffers  persecution. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
plants  its  flag  in  authority,  civil  or  military,  at 
any  place  in  the  world,  it  is  bound  by  its  Con- 
stitution to  decree  the  freedom  of  religion. 
Under  that  decree,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Christian  creed  will,  ultimately,  become 
the  foundation  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  the  Philippines  and  the  Carolines,  where 
the  unnatural  disseverance  of  the  people  into 
distinct  communities  through  the  rule  of  the 
Spaniard  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
so  estranged  from  each  other  that  more  than 
one  hundred  dialects  are  found  among  eight 
million  people,  their  reunion  as  one  family  is 
possible  only  through  some  force  inherent  in 
the  people  which  will  be  developed  when  peace 
is  secured  to  them  and  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  are  protected.  Outward  pressure  and 
compulsory  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  stran- 
ger have  not  only  failed  to  unify  those  people 
under  a  common  allegiance  to  their  rulers,  but 
it  has  driven  them  to  despair  of  their  race  as 
being  able  or  worthy  to  establish  a  national 
government.  It  may  be  that  our  better  exam- 
ple and  more  humane  treatment  of  these  people 
will  go  far  to  redeem  them  from  these  terrible 
disasters  of  misrule;  but  the  method  of  work- 
ing out  such  a  result  is  not  within  the  legisla- 
tive or  executive  powers  of  our  Government. 
It  is  the  influence,  the  example  and  teachings 
of  our  people  alone  that  can  be  relied  upon  to 
redeem  them. 

If  we  should  annex  them  as  we  have  extend- 
ed our  borders  over  the  Indian  tribes,  and  rule 
them  without  permitting  them  to  participate  in 
the  government,  as  we  have  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Indians,  they  would  be  in  better  condi- 
tion, it  is  true,  than  they  are  under  Spanish 
rule;  but  they  would  ultimately  perish,  as  the 
Indians  are  passing  out.  The  influence  upon 
our  race  of   holding    such    people   in   political 
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subjection  would  be  paralyzing  to  the  energies 
and  the  noble  aspirations  that  should  always 
characterize  the  race  called  Anglo-Saxon. 

We  tried  the  institution  of  slavery,  in  the 
actual  and  physical  control  of  an  inferior  race 
and,  while  it  lifted  up  the  negro  to  a  state  of 
civilization  far  above  that  of  his  family  in 
Africa  and  was,  in  that  sense  and  in  the  Chris- 
tian sense,  the  greatest  missionary  work  that 
was  ever  done,  it  reacted  upon  our  people  with 
a  degenerating  effect,  and  so  disturbed  our 
social  organism,  and  so  excited  political  jealous- 
ies, that  we  were  plunged  into  a  fratricidal  war, 
from  which  we  survived  with  a  loss  of  life  and 
property  that  is  almost  incomprehensible. 

Tne  political  slavery  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
of  the  islands  we  may  occupy,  would  possibly 
entail  evils  upon  our  home  Government  of  a 
like  kind,  in  the  outcome.  The  most  we  can  do 
for  the  advancement  of  those  people,  is  to  se- 
cure peace  and  liberty  of  action  to  them;  as  the 
three  great  Powers  are  endeavoring  to  do  in 
Samoan  Islands.  If  the  United  States,  alone, 
were  conducting  this  experiment  in  Samoa,  the 
results  would  be  more  beneficial  to  those  peo- 
ple, but  so  far  they  are  not  very  satisfactory 

We  are  not  propagandists  of  our  free  polit- 
ical or  religious  institutions,  and  cannot  be, 
without  discrediting  the  principle  of  their  vol- 
untary adoption  by  other  nations  and  races, 
when  they  crave  and  are  prepared  to  claim  the 
blessings  that  flow  from  them.  Yet,  we  can- 
not refuse  a  helping  hand  to  them  when,  for 
reasons  of  our  national  defense,  or  the  just  pro- 
tection we  owe  to  our  commerce  and  to  our 
people,  we  are  compelled  to  occupy  places  that 
are  needful  for  such  purposes,  and  are  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  them. 

To  take  the  Philippine  Islands  for  an  illustra- 
tion: it  is  a  just  expectation  that  the  creation 
of  a  military  station  at  a  suitable  port  in  Luzon 
Island  would  guarantee  that  group  of  islands 
against  foreign  interference  and  internecine 
warfare,  and  would  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  adopt  such  political  institutions  as  they  pre- 
fer, under  the  right  of  local  self-government. 
In  such  a  course  we  would  not  assume  sover- 
eignty over  them,  but  we  would  exert  an  influ- 
ence upon  them  that  would  prevent  them  from 
disturbing  our  possessions,  and  would  serve  to 
protect  them,  in  turn,  from  foreign  and  domes- 
tic disturbance.  Such  territorial  expansion  is 
neither    colonization     nor    conquest,     in    any 


political  sense;  and  it  is  not  more  foreign  to 
our  just  and  necessary  national  policy  than  is 
commerce,  or  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

Our  national  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  wher- 
ever they  may  go,  are  within  the  sovereign  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States,  and  their  decks 
and  rightful  seaway  are  likened  to  American 
soil  as  to  their  rights  and  responsibilities,  and 
as  to  our  duty  to  care  for  them.  If  they  are 
sailing  craft,  the  winds  that  propel  them  are  a 
necessary  part  of  their  freedom  of  the  seas.  If 
they  are  steamers,  we  can  extend  our  sovereign- 
ty, by  legitimate  means,  to  secure  for  them 
coaling  stations  and  harbors  of  refuge,  to  be 
held  in  our  own  right,  without  a  dangerous  ex- 
pansion of  our  borders,  or  of  our  political  do- 
minion. The  present  war  is  likely  to  result  in 
our  possession  of  places  that  are  of  great  value 
to  our  legitimate  commerce.  They  have,  in- 
deedj  been  thrust  upon  us  by  the  necessary 
strategy  of  warfare,  and  are  ours,  rightfully, 
under  the  laws  of  nations.  We  would  be  want- 
ing in  duty  to  our  people  concerned  in  com- 
merce— and  none  of  them  are  without  interest 
in  this  branch  of  our  national  enterprise — if  we 
failed  to  secure  for  them  the  advantages  of  pro- 
tected coaling  stations  at  Manila,  and  at  San 
Juan,  in  Porto  Rico.  This  national  duty  is 
plain;  and  it  is  also  true  that  coal  is  now  more 
important  than  the  winds  as  the  motive  power 
of  commerce  and  war-ships. 

If  these  obvious  advantages  to  our  country 
are  acquired  as  the  incidents  of  a  just  war,  not 
waged  for  conquest,  we  cannot  yield  them  with- 
out self-reproach;  if  we  refuse  to  accept  them  it 
will  be  because  we  fear  the  effect  upon  our  coun- 
try of  any  expansion  of  our  possessions  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  continent.  Such  apprehensions 
are  born  of  idle  and  unworthy  fears,  and  they 
will  relegate  a  progressive  and  competitive  na- 
tion, striving  for  the  rewards  of  peaceful  indus- 
try and  the  glory  of  a  higher  development,  to 
the  condition  of  stagnant  and  fruitless  cumber- 
ers  of  the  earth.  If  an  American  cannot  suc- 
cessfully conduct  commercial  pursuits  on  the 
high  seas,  under  the  flag  of  his  country,  and 
find  protection  and  safety  on  all  the  important 
lines  of  navigation,  our  posterity  will  be  led  to 
regret  that  their  fathers  had  not  bequeathed  to 
them  the  greater  benefits  that  our  race  have 
secured  under  the  British  flag.  No  just  reason 
can  be  given  for  a  monastic  policy  which  will 
shut    up    the  energies  of   our  people  within  a 
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fixed  limit,  and  compel  them  to  dwarf  their  en- 
terprises to  the  mere  control  of  the  trade  with- 
in our  present  territory.  This  cannot  be  done 
without  destroying  the  genius  of  our  race. 

If,  indeed,  we  are  freemen  at  home,  there  is 
the  greater  reason  why  we  should  have  the 
largest  libeity  and  the  greatest  security  in  trade 
and  intercourse  with  other  countries.  This 
can  be  accomplished,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 


without  annexing  territory  in  countries  that 
are  outside  the  American  sphere,  and  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  improve  the  opportunities  that 
the  war  with  Spain  have  placed  within  our 
reach,  by  acquiring  military  outposts  and  har- 
bors of  refuge  for  the  protection  of  our  com- 
merce, and  making  them  strong  for  defensive 
purposes. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  INSPIRATION  FOR   INDEPENDENCE   DAY. 

BY    THE    HON.    JONATHAN    P.    DOLLIVER, 

Member  of  Congress  from  Iowa. 


The  evolution  of  the  present-day  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  is  an  interesting  study  of  the 
national  character.  It  began  in  the  exact  spirit 
of  John  Adams's  prediction,  with  the  universal 
noise  of  drums,  the  illumination  of  bonfires,  and 
the  delivery  of  patriotic  orations. 

For  a  whole  generation  the  life  of  the  occa- 
sion was  robust,  and  the  central  feature  of 
every  celebration,  great  or  small,  was  the  ora- 
tor, who  always  took  for  his  subject  the  histor- 
ical events  which  the  day  commemorates. 

This  stage  in  the  development  of  the  day 
culminated,  probably,  in  1827,  in  the  universal 
national  tribute  to  Adams  and  Jefferson,  whose 
deaths  on  the  preceding  Fourth  of  July  sug- 
gested a  mysterious  coincidence  which  had 
very  powerfully  affected  the  popular  imagina- 
tion. The  original  spirit  of  the  day,  however, 
remained  in  more  or  less  vigor  for  many  years 
afterward,  and  never  entirely  disappeared  even 
after  the  last  surviving  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion could  no  longer  be  carried  to  the  platform 
and  reverently  exhibited  as  the  hero  of  a  former 
generation. 

As  early  as  1830  controversies  had  entered 
into  the  national  situation,  which  made  the 
prospects  of  the  future  more  interesting  to  the 
people  than  the  recollections  of  the  past. 
These  controversies  colored  not  only  the  poli- 
tics of  the  country,  but  gave  direction  to  the 
popular  enthusiasm  in  all  its  manifestations. 
For  a  period  of  thirty  years  the  slavery  question 
divided  the  country  into  sections  and  arrayed  the 
people  into  factions,  until  wise  men  were  be- 
wildered and  good  men  in  despair  as  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  institutions  founded  by  our  fathers. 
Nobody  seemed  to  know  whether  the  National 


Government  was  to  be  a  permanent  order  of 
politics  or  a  transient  adjustment  of  affairs,  a 
solid  structure  budded  for  the  ages,  or  a  cob- 
house  likely  to  go  to  pieces  when  any  local 
interest  saw  fit  to  pull  it  down.  In  this  long 
period  of  dissension,  it  nearly  seemed  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  were  both  likely  to 
perish.  It  is  true  that  there  never  was  an 
hour  when  the  nation  was  without  witnesses 
for  the  truth.  But  the  mobs  that  dragged 
Anthony  Burns  through  the  streets  of  Boston, 
and  chased  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  out  of  New 
England  villages,  what  had  they  learned  from 
the  testimony  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  still  elo- 
quent from  the  grave?  And  the  fanatics  of 
freedom,  weary  with  their  long  vigil  in  the  night 
of  slavery,  denouncing  the  Constitution  as  a 
covenant  with  Death  and  an  agreement  with 
Hell,  what  had  they  learned  from  the  counsel 
of  Webster  who,  in  the  debate  with  Hayne,  had 
filled  the  old  Senate  Chamber  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  Supreme  Court  now  sits, 
with  an  intellectual  splendor  which  lights  up 
those  narrow  walls  unto  this  day? 

'  A  nation  moving  headlong  in  the  direction 
of  civil  war,  with  its  great  statesmen  absolutely 
helpless  in  the  presence  of  volcanic  forces 
which  they  could  neither  control  nor  compre- 
hend, was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  adapted  to 
the  celebration  of  its  early  history.  Even  less 
could  a  people  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  slavery  power  find  inspiration  in 
celebrating  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
with  its  far-reaching  indictment  against  every 
denial  of  the  rights  of  men.  Some  politicians 
tried  to  do  it,  claiming  that  our  fathers  meant 
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to  say  that  liberty  was  suitable  for  white  men 
only;  but  when  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  de- 
bates of  1858,  drove  Stephen  A.  Douglas  from 
that  position,  he  used  only  the  legitimate  weap- 
ons of  reason  and  history.  The  nation  was  in 
a  sad  state  when  the  only  political  party  in  it 
brave  enough  to  stand  for  human  liberty  could 
see  no  hope  for  their  cause  without  despising 
the  Constitution  of  their  country. 

From  that  standpoint  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States,  in  itself  a  superb  moral  specta- 
cle, afforded  the  only  solution  of  conditions 
which  had  become  dead-locked  and  desperate 
in  the  last  degree.  It  was  the  sublime  fortune 
of  a  single  generation,  not  yet  passed  from  the 
stage  of  action,  to  defend  successfully  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Government,  both  territorial  and 
moral,  and  to  bring  out  of  the  chaos  of  civil 
strife  a  national  sovereignty  never  again  to  be 
disturbed,  and  a  national  flag  never  again  to  be 
reproached  by  the  misery  of  a  slave.  The  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  historically  considered,  was  a 
challenge  thrown  down  by  American  slavery 
against  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence; and  in  that  sense  the  Army  of  the 
Potonac  was  the  American  Revolution,  under 
the  head  of  unfinished  business. 

After  the  Civil  War  ended,  the  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  had  a  significance  which  it 
had  never  had  during  the  preceding  generation. 
Men  could  think  of  the  establishment  of  our 
Government  without  having  their  thoughts 
diverted  by  the  possibility  of  its  destruction. 
Men  could  read  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  expound  that  immortal  instrument 
without  being  confused  by  the  ugly  questions 
suggested  on  all  hands  by  the  enemies  of  sla- 
very, and  so  for  a  long  period  the  Fourth  of 
July  enjoyed  a  new  recognition  as  a  popular 
festival  and  holiday.  It  became  once  more  a 
time  for  patriotic  speech,  and  large  influences 
were  set  in  motion  by  it,  helpful  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  national  character. 

It  has,  however,  been  evident  to  all  that  the 
lapse  of  thirty  years  has  greatly  changed  the 
character  of  the  day,  and  effectually  put  its  his- 
torical significance  into  the  background.  The 
great  cities  have  gradually  lost  their  interest  in 
the  day,  which  survives  only  in  the  fire-cracker 
and  the  small  boy,  with  the  police  in  constant 
pursuit,  while  even  in  the  rural  districts,  in  the 
villages  and  towns,  one  celebration  in  five  years 
has  been  about  all  the  people  have   felt  able  to 


indulge  in.  Even  these  have  lost  their  moral 
coloring,  and  degenerated  into  mere  enterprises 
for  getting  the  country  people  into  town  to 
trade.  The  orator,  in  earlier  times,  the  center 
of  the  occasion,  has  everywhere  dwindled  to 
the  measure  of  an  unimportant  incident,  and 
the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  acquiesced  in  by  the  crowd  as  a  matter  of 
duty  and  of  form. 

The  speech  itself  is  no  longer  expected  to 
deal  with  the  great  events  that  belong  to  the 
day,  but  has  become  the  vehicle  for  exploiting 
popular  fads,  reforms,  or  gloomy  forebodings  of 
the  future.  Tha  speaker  stands,  with  leading 
citizens  around  him,  vainly  striving  against  the 
innumerable  noises  that  beset  the  situation. 
From  midnight  to  midnight  the  juvenile  popu- 
lation has  the  day  in  charge,  and  as  the  last 
sky-rocket  goes  on  its  journey  the  people 
turn  wearily  to  their  homes,  inwardly  grate- 
ful that  another  Fourth  of  July  is  at  last 
over. 

A  somewhat  careful  observance  of  these 
things  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  every  gen- 
eration must  have  its  own  experience,  its  own 
awakening,  its  own  conscious  part  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  world.  From  that  point  of  view, 
events  have  arisen  within  the  year  that  promise 
to  restore  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  to  a 
larger  and  more  healthful  influence.  We  are 
engaged  in  war;  and  while  the  burdens  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  operations  and  the  enlistment 
of  armies  are  grievous,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  American  people  have  gained,  out  of 
this  unfortunate  conflict,  all  that  they  will  lose, 
and  vastly  more. 

There  has  never  been  a  war  in  the  history  of 
the  world  more  distinctly  the  result  of  the 
will  and  purpose  of  the  people  themselves 
than  the  present  war  with  Spain.  The  case 
against  Spain,  based  upon  the  unanswerable 
testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  had  become  so 
plain  that  neither  Presidents  nor  Congresses 
could  resist  the  demand  of  the  American  people 
for  immediate  action.  The  people  counted  all 
the  cost,  and,  without  a  motive  base  or  ignoble, 
they  demanded  that  the  army  of  liberation  in 
Cuba,  and  the  people  of  that  afflicted  island 
should  have  help.  It  was  evident  to  the 
statesmen  at  the  Capital  that  the  enterprise 
would  prove  an  arduous  and  costly  one;  but  to 
such  an  argument  the  American  people  re- 
fused  to  listen  for  a  moment;  they  were  ready 
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vith    men  and  money  to    do   the  thing  which 
(heir  hearts  and  consciences  approved. 

And  already  their  wisdom  and  judgment  has 
been  vindicated,  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  delivered  at  Birmingham  in  his 
famous  speech,  that  in  such  affairs  the  people 
Df  a  country  are  wiser  than  all  the  Foreign  Of- 
fices, has  been  justified.  Already  our  national 
history  has  been  enriched  by  new  examples  of 
Heroism  and  self-sacrifice  that  will  live  in  the 
legends  of  patriotism  and  liberty.  The  young 
men  of  to-day  have  not  only  the  inspiration 
£hat  comes  from  the  great  achievements  of  the 
past'  but  they  have  around  th,em  on  all  sides 
illustrations  of  valor  and  devotion  to  duty  that 
have  lifted  the  every-day  life  of  the  world  into 
a  purer  and  better  atmosphere.  Names  have 
been  added  to  the  roster  of  fame  that  will  live 
forever.  Our  squadron  in  the  far  East  by  one 
stroke  of  courage  and  genius  has  added  the 
name  of  Commodore  Dewey  to  the  roll  that 
oears  the  fame  of  our  immortal  sailors  from 
Farragut  back  to  John  Paul  Jones. 

On  our  own  side  of  the  earth,  the  squadron 
of  the  North  Atlantic  has  already  found  an 
opportunity  for  a  score  of  young  American 
seamen  to  add  to  the  glory  of  their  country  by 
exploits  of  almost  unexampled  daring. 

A  generation  without  heroes  of  its  own  can 
have  no  lasting  appreciation  of  the  sacrifices  of 
the  past;  and  if  this  war  had  done  nothing  else 
than  to  kindle  the  hearts  of  our  young  men, 
until  they  stand  ready  by  the  million  to  serve 
and  defend  their  country,  it  has  added  infinite 
riches  to  the  national  possessions.  The  spec- 
tacle of  young  millionaires  throwing  down  their 
golf-sticks  and  their  stroke-oars  and  enlisting 
with  Roosevelt  and  his  troopers,  is  in  itself  a 
sign  that  neither  wealth  nor  luxury  has  cor- 
rupted the  manhood  of  America;  and  the  case 
of  Helen  Gould  contributing  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  is  only  one  of  many  illustrations  that 
patriotism,  once  aroused,  makes  all  other  sen- 
timents and  motives  of  human  life  appear  small 
and  inconsequential.  The  scene  that  has  been 
enacted  in  every  State,  in  connection  with  the 
enlistment  of  the  volunteers,  has  done  more  to 
strengthen  the  nation  for  the  solution  of  all 
its  difficult  and  pressing  problems,  than  any- 
thing that  has  befallen  the  generation  in  which 
we  live.  It  has  exalted  our  country,  made  the 
flag     of     the    Republic      seem     beautiful    and 


precious,  and  filled  all  hearts  with  a   new  sense 
of  loyalty  and  devotion. 

But  our  intervention  in  Cuba  has  produced  a 
gain    even   greater  than   that.     For  thirty-five 
years  there  have  been   smoldering  among  the 
people,  in  the  ashes  of  the  Civil  War,  ugly  fires 
of   prejudice  and    distrust.     The  work    of  the 
Union  Army,  tho   complete   in    itself,  was  not 
fully  done  until  the  last  surviving  animosity  of 
the  Civil  War  was  dead.     The  national  conflict 
in  which  we  are  engaged  operated  at  once  to 
put  an  end    forever  to  the   old  quarrel.     The 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  national  purpose 
instantly  obliterated    the    lines    of    State  and 
section  and  brought  the  whole  people  together 
under   the    inspiration    of  a   common  motive. 
The  President   of   the  United  States,  alert  to 
take  advantage   of   the   times,  has   sealed  the 
final  reconciliation  by  selecting   the  surviving 
generals  of  the  Confederate  Army  and  appoint- 
ing them  to  take  command  of   the  sons  of  the 
veterans  of  both  North  and  South,  to  go  forth 
with  them  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity. 
With  the  son  of  General  Grant  and  the  nephew 
of  General  Lee  holding   high  positions  in  our 
new  army  of  volunteers,  and  General  Wheeler, 
who    commanded     the    Confederate    cavalry, 
eagerly  leaving  his   seat  in  Congress  in  order 
that,  before  he  died,  he  might  wear  again  the 
uniform  of  his  country,  it  is  evident  that  our 
day  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  has  gone  forever. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  hardly 
less  satisfactory.  The  exigencies  of  our  politics 
in  the  United  States,  owing  to  an  unhappy  con- 
troversy, now  practically  at  an  end,  between 
the  British  Government  and  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, has  prevented,  in  a  measure,  that  unity  of 
thought  and  purpose  which  ought  to  prevail 
between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.  It  has  long  been  evident  that 
in  their  world-wide  relations  to  the  civilization 
of  the  age,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
have  a  common  concern  and  a  common  duty. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  intention  of  the 
Continental  Powers,  to  constrain  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  discharge  of  its  national  duty 
toward  Cuba,  was  nullified  and  turned  aside  by 
the  outspoken  friendship  of  Great  Britain. 

While  there  are  those  who  sasrely  doubt 
whether  the  action  of  the  English  Government 
has  been  dictated  by  good  will  for  us  alone,  it 
needs  no  deep  inquiry  into  the  situation  to  see 
that  our  common  lineage,  language,  literature, 
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laws  and  faith  have  drawn  the  two  nations  to- 
gether in  the  bonds  of  an  alliance  that  is  not 
likely  to  be  again  broken.  This  return  to  our 
natural  relation  only  brings  us  back  to  the 
platform  upon  which  our  fathers  stood  after 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  had  been  fought. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  writing  to  Mr.  Adams  in  1816, 
foresaw  this  new  day  in  international  politics. 
The  prejudices  of  the  Revolution  had  been  re- 
enforced  by  the  irritating  circumstances  that 
caused  the  War  of  181 2;  yet  this  great  Ameri- 
can did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  were  the  Eng- 
lish people  "  once  under  a  Government  which 
should  treat  us  with  justice  and  equity,  I 
should  myself  feel  with  great  strength  the  ties 
which  bind  us  together,  of  origin,  of  language, 
laws  and  manners;  and  I  am  persuaded  the  two 
people  would  become  in  future  as  it  was  with 
the  ancient  Greeks,  among  whom  it  was  re- 
proachful for  Greek  to  be  found  fighting  against 
Greek  in  a  foreign  war." 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  whether  this  war 
will  be  long  or  short,  but  that  it  has  already 
added  to  our  strength  and  prestige  among  the 
nations  cannot  be  doubted.  It  was  begun  under 
the  inspiration  of  mercy  and  humanity;  it  will 
be  ended  under  the  same  inspiration.  We  will 
deliver  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  from  the  tyran- 
ny against  which  they  have  for  so  long  strug- 
gled, and  give  to  the  island  a  stable  govern- 
ment   agreeable    to    its    own    people.        The 


conduct  of  the  war,  of  course,  involves  tne  duty 
of  striking  Spain  in  all  her  possessions.  It 
would  be  a  strange  policy  if  we  should  refuse 
to  strike  on  account  of  the  new  and  difficult 
questions  involved  in  the  future  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.  One  thing  is  absolutely  sure — when 
we  have  done  with  Spain  her  Government  will 
be  left  without  a  foothold  in  the  West  Indies. 
If  that  involves  our  possession  of  Porto  Rico 
the  American  people  will  not  shrink  from  the 
responsibility.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  after  our 
fleet  has  won  its  almost  miraculous  victory  at 
Manila,  and  after  the  insurgents  of  the  Philip- 
pines have  finished  on  the  land  what  our  brave 
seamen  have  begun  on  the  sea,  this  Govern- 
ment will  consent  to  terms  of  peace  that  will 
commit  those  islands  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  country  that  has  for  so  many  centuries 
wronged  and  oppressed  them. 

What  our  policy  will  be  must  be  determined 
by  events  and  time;  but  there  need  be  no  doubt 
that  the  American  people,  having  undertaken 
this  great  work  for  civilization  and  human 
freedom,  will  stand  in  the  line  of  their  duty 
until  the  boundaries  of  civilization  and  freedom 
are  enlarged.  If  that  means  a  new  departure, 
a  new  policy,  and  a  new  national  career,  they 
will  enter  upon  it  with  stout  hearts  and,  as 
Bismarck  once  said,  in  the  fear  of  God  and  of 
nothing  else. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE    RELATION    BETWEEN    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND 

OTHER   POWERS. 


BY   W.    E.    H.    LECKY,    M.P., 

Author  of  "  History  of  European  Morals,"   etc. 


Among  many  discouraging  symptoms  the 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  have 
at  least  witnessed  one  political  change  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  gratify- 
ing to  all  who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of 
civilization,  freedom  and  peace.  It  is  the 
marked  improvement  which  has  recently  taken 
place  in  the  relations  of  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  English-speaking  race.  According  to 
all  human  probability,  the  future  of  civilization 
must  rest  mainly  with  that  race,  whether  it  is 
destined  to  develop   in    substantial    harmony, 


molding  the  world  according  to  its  ideals,  or 
to  be  broken  into  a  number  of  isolated,  hostile 
or  divergent  groups.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  the  present  war  if 
it  should  have  the  effect  of  making  the  United 
States  a  considerable  naval  power,  and  inspi- 
ring her  people  with  a  desire  to  play  an  active 
and  habitual  part  in  international  politics. 

It  is  generally  a  mistake  to  make  distant  fore- 
casts in  politics,  and  I  think  what  most  saga- 
cious Englishmen  look  forward  to  is  much  more 
a  close  and  growing  sympathy  of  public  opinion 
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between  the  two  nations  than  a  very  definite 
alliance.  Such  a  sympathy  would  naturally 
lead  to  a  more  intin.ate  consultation  between 
their  statesmen  on  matters  of  common  interest; 
it  would  lead  to  an  arbitration  treaty  providing 
for  the  amicable  settlement  of  any  cause  of  dis- 
pute between  them;  it  would  occasionally  lead 
to  joint  action  on  particular  international  ques- 
tions which  might  arise;  and  it  would  consider- 
ably increase  the  moral  influence  of  the  United 
States  on  the  affairs  of  the  world.  But  all  this 
is  a  different  thing  from  permanent  offensive 
or  defensive  alliances  such  as  those  which 
now  unite  the  great  Continental  nations,  and 
which  were  general  at  the  time  when  the  bal- 
ance of  power  was  the  chief  preoccupation  of 
statesmen.  An  alliance  of  this  kind  may  some 
time  come  to  pass,  but  it  seems  to  me  very  re- 
mote. The  English  race  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  have  always  had  a  wholesome  disin- 
clination to  bind  themselves  by  parchment  ties 
dealing  with  distant  and  uncertain  contingen- 
cies. There  should  be  no  attempt  on  such 
matters  to  force  public  opinion.  The  union> 
if  it  is  to  be  enduring,  must  be  the  spontane 
ous  outgrowth  of  common  sympathies,  common 
interests,  common  ways  of  looking  on  the  great 
problems  of  the  world,  which  will  gradually 
efface  old  misunderstandings  and  reduce  to  im- 
potence those  who  for  their  own  purposes  are 
trying  to  foment  jealousies  and  stimulate  hos- 
tilities between  kindred  peoples.  It  is  not, 
however,  probable  that  the  United  States  will 
for  a  long  period  exercise  more  than  a  very 
occasional  influence  on  foreign  affairs,  and 
especially  on  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

In  European  politics,  indeed,  her  interests 
are  very  slight,  and  those  of  England  are  not 
very  great.  Belgium  and  Holland — which  are 
happily  among  the  best-governed  countries  in 
Europe — are,  it  is  true,  vitally  important  to 
England;  and  she  is  bound  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  treaty  obligation  and  of  interest  to  maintain 
their  independence.  The  interest  of  England 
in  the  Turkish  dominions  is  also  considerable; 
but  the  opinion  has  been  steadily  growing  that 
it  has  been  much  exaggerated,  and  that  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  European 
affairs  since  the  Crimean  War,  as  well  as  the 
moral  decadence  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  have 
profoundly  modified  the  situation.  Other 
nations  have  now  greater  interests  in  Con- 
stantinople than   we   have,  and    recent   events 


have  produced  a  sense  of  Turkish  misgovern- 
ment  which  would  make  an  Anglo-Turkish  alli- 
ance impossible.  The  intervention  of  England 
during  the  Cretan  rebellion  and  the  Greek  War 
was  due  to  causes  that  are  perfectly  trans- 
parent. Our  treaty  obligations  and  the  manifest 
interests  of  peace  made  it  imperative.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  Cretan  rebellion  threatened  to 
produce  a  general  conflagration,  and  tho  the 
Concert  of  Europe,  in  dealing  with  it,  has  cer- 
tainly not  shown  itself  deserving  of  much 
respect,  it  at  least  prevented  this  catastrophe. 
We  failed  in  preventing  Greece  from  throwing 
herself  into  a  wholly  unjustifiable  war;  but 
when  she  was  defeated  we  at  least  secured  for 
her  much  better  terms  than  she  could  have 
obtained  if  she  had  been  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Continental  Powers.  Our  first  object  was 
the  maintenance  of  European  peace,  which  is 
a  supreme  English  interest;  our  next  was  a 
desire  to  prevent  a  nation  which  at  least  repre- 
sented the  civilizing,  progressive,  Christian  ele- 
ment in  the  East  from  being  hopelessly  crushed. 
For  the  rest,  it  is  the  sincere  desire  of  sensible 
Englishmen  to  keep  their  country  as  far  as  pos- 
sible outside  the  coalitions  and  quarrels  of  the 
Continent,  tho  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  cir- 
cumstances might  arise  which  would  compel 
England  in  self-defense  to  throw  in  its  lot  with 
one  of  the  great  coalitions  into  which  Europe 
is  at  present  divided. 

We  may  now  ask  what  course  America  would , 
be  likely  to  take  on  these  questions  if  she  en- 
tered actively  into  international  politics.  She 
has  no  special  European  treaty  to  maintain,  no 
close  or  strong  interest  in  European  questions 
of  the  balance  of  power.  The  maintenance  of 
European  peace  is  to  her  as  to  other  nations  an 
interest,  but  a  far  less  pressing  one  than  to 
European  nations.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  in  a  question  such  as  that  of  the  Cretan 
rebellion  or  the  Greek  War  she  would,  in  the 
hypothesis  I  have  mentioned,  have  played  an 
inactive  part.  We  have  seldom  had  a  more  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  difference  between 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Continental  public  opinion 
than  in  the  impression  made  by  the  Armenian 
massacres.  When  all  due  allowance  has  been 
made  for  exaggerations  and  provocations,  it 
remains  certain  that  we  have  seen,  at  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  massacre,  probably 
exceeding  in  dimensions  and  certainly  exceed- 
ing in  horrors  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholemew, 
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distinctly  connived  at,  encouraged,  if  not  insti- 
gated by  a  European  Government.  In  Eng- 
land, as  in  America,  this  event  produced  a 
thrill  of  very  genuine  emotion,  and  it  has  pro- 
foundly affected  English  policy  in  the  East.  On 
the  Continent  it  scarcely  excited  a  ripple  of 
agitation,  and  certainly  did  not  diminish  the 
anxiety  of  European  statesmen  to  ally  them- 
selves closely  with  the  military  power  of  Tur- 
key. The  part  which  was  played  by  German 
diplomacy  in  Turkey  on  the  morrow  of  these 
massacres  will  form  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble pages  in  the  moral  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt 
that  if  America  had  been  at  this  time  a  great 
naval  power,  accustomed  to  intervene  in  inter- 
national affairs,  such  an  event  as  the  Armenian 
massacres  would  have  had  a  real  influence  on 
her  policy.  It  might  have  forced  American 
statesmen  into  a  course  of  action  very  different 
from  their  habitual  neutrality.  It  would  cer- 
tainly have  resulted  in  a  greatly  increased  pres- 
sure of  her  influence  in  opposition  to  Turkish 
dominion.  The  American,  like  the  English 
people,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  moved  by 
strong  gusts  of  humanitarian  feeling  which,  for 
good  or  evil,  her  statesmen  are  obliged  to  fol- 
low. In  England  such  outbursts  have  often 
seriously  deflected  the  national  policy.  As 
long  as  America  is  isolated  and  unarmed  they 
end  in  sterile  demonstrations  or  generous  sub- 
scriptions. But  the  time  may  come  when  they 
may  deeply  affect  her  political  action. 

The  great  majority  of  the  conflicts  and  em- 
barrassments of  European  nations  outside 
Europe  result  from  causes  in  which  America 
has  no  part.  Directly  or  indirectly  they  spring 
from  the  necessity  of  defending  foreign  domin- 
ions, and  especially  dominions  in  contact  with 
uncivilized  races.  But  America  has  foreign 
trade  interests  of  a  vital  kind,  and  of  these  the 
Far  Eastern  Question  forms  a  good  illustration. 
The  creation  by  the  European  Powers  in  the 
uncivilized  and  semicivilized  portions  of  the 
world  of  great  spheres  of  influence  which  are 
intended  to  be  rigid  commercial  monopolies  is 
one  which  is  likely  to  affect  profoundly  the  in- 
terests of  both  branches  ot  the  English  race. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  danger  will  be  an 
increasing  one,  and  with  the  greatly  extending 
range  of  American  production  it  is  one  which 
American  statesmen  will  find  it  impossible  to 
neglect.     Peace  and  the  open  door  are  the  two 


great  real  interests  ot  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
and  they  are  most  likely  to  be  attained  by  com- 
mon understandings  and  common  action. 
America  certainly  needs  no  territorial  expan- 
sion, and  the  acquisition  of  foreign  territories, 
inhabited  by  alien  races  and  unsuited  for  dem- 
ocratic government,  seems  to  me  wholly  for- 
eign to  her  genius  and  her  interests;  but  it  is 
possible  that  she  may  find  it  necessary  to  ac- 
quire strategical  ports,  points  of  observation, 
harbors  in  which  her  ships  may  be  coaled  and 
docked  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  She 
must  at  least  insist  that  Asia  and  Africa  may 
remain  open  to  her  industry  and  enterprise. 
It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  such  an  aim  is 
both  legitimate  and  rational. 

These  appear  to  me  at  present  her  real  for- 
eign interests,  tho  it  is  possible  that  others  of 
a  wider  scope,  relating  to  the  balance  of  power, 
may  some  day  arise,  and  not  improbable  that 
her  vast  and  growing  negro  population  may 
create  a  special  African  interest  of  another  kind. 
The  present  war  is  at  least  likely  to  have  taught 
her  a  lesson  which  she  had  long  neglected.  It 
is  that  war  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  extem- 
porized, and  that  no  nation,  however  great,  is 
really  secure  which  is  not  prepared  to  defend 
herself  both  on  land  and  sea,  in  the  first  weeks 
after  hostilities  have  been  declared.  Sensible 
Americans  can  hardly  fail  to  have  asked  them- 
selves what  disasters  might  not  have  followed 
if,  instead  of  unready  Spain,  they  had  had  to 
encounter  one  of  those  great  military  nations 
which  have  long  understood  that  in  modern 
war  extreme  rapidity  of  action  is  one  of  the 
first  conditions  of  success.  Within  the  limits  1 
have  stated,  an  increased  intervention  of 
America  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  would,  I 
believe,  prove  a  real  benefit  to  civilization.  It 
would  promote  the  interests  of  liberty,  indus- 
trial progress,  sound  morals,  and  secure  peace. 
Few  things,  however,  could  be  more  disastrous 
than  that  America  should  become  infected  with 
the  habits  of  militarism  and  the  conquering 
spirit  that  are  so  prevalent  in  Europe;  that  she 
should  begin  to  seek  in  every  international  com- 
plication an  occasion  for  aggrandizement;  that 
she  should  lose  her  old  and  deep  conviction  of 
the  iniquity  of  an  unjust  or  even  an  unneces- 
sary war;  and  that  the  more  unscrupulous  of 
her  politicians  should  learn  to  look  to  for- 
eign politics  as  the  easiest  path  to  party  tri- 
umphs. 


THE  CAPTAIN  OF  A  WAR-SHIP. 


BY    PARK    BENJAMIN. 


You  do  not  get  much  of  an  idea  of  him  now- 
adays from  Marryat.     He  used  to  be  an  irre- 
sponsible autocrat.     At   present,  he  is  a  mildly 
constitutional    satrap.       Back   in    Charles   the 
Second's  time  he  was  the  ship's  gentleman  who 
knew  nothing  about  sailorizing  and  did  as  he 
chose  with  his  crew  and  his  ship,   secure  in  the 
protective  power  of  his  interest  at  court.     But 
some  fearful  mutinies   in  the  British   Navy  did 
much  to  cure  all  that,  and  to-day  even  when  his 
Royal    Highness   or   His  Grace  happens  to  be 
appointed  to  a  battle-ship  or  cruiser,  his  second 
in  command  is  certain  to  be  a  "crack  "  officer 
whose  advice  is  neverby  any  chance  neglected. 
In   our  own  navy  we  have   had,  of  course,  no 
court  parasites  in  the  cabin,  altho  in  the  "  for- 
ties" of  the  present  century,  if  one  may  believe 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  the  American  naval 
commander    had    more    shortcomings  than  he 
has  ever  indulged    in   since.     When    he  got  off 
to  China — six   months   from    Washington — he 
paid  his  debts  now  and  then  with  the  main-top 
bowline,  and  flogged  his  crew  merrily  whenever 
his  liver  got  out  of  order,  and  confiscated  their 
"slush  funds  "  to  his  own  uses  in  a  way  which 
would  speedily  fetch  him  before  a  court-martial 
to-day.    Sometimes  he  was  a  ridiculous  as  well  as 
a  vicious  little  king.   The  old-time  sailor  used  to 
tell  of  "  Mad  Jack  "who  painted  the  "  Cyane  " 
half  red  and  half  black  to  gratify  his  peculiar 
artistic  tastes,  and  of  "Crazy  Joe,"  who  came 
into  New  York  harbor  with  the  heads   of  a  lot 
of  Madeira  donkeys  sticking  out  of  his  ports  in 
place  of  guns;  and  of   another  worthy,  whose 
name   escapes    me,    who   reveled    in    flogging, 
which  ceremony  he  always  attended  attired  in 
full  uniform  with   black  cotton    gloves   having 
fingers    much  too    long,   and   punctuating  the 
proceedings  with  sympathetic  moans  and  copi- 
ous   tears  shed  into    a   huge    bandanna,  while 
urging  the  officiating  boatswain's  mate  to  "  welt 
him  harder,  or  I'll  flog  you,   too."     They  were 
sometimes   petty  tyrants,  these   chaps    of  the 
high   collars  and    big  stocks  and    much-laced 
lapels,  whose  portraits  are  plentiful  at  Annap- 
olis.    They  lashed    their  men    in  the  rigging, 
face  upward  to  the  tropical  sun;  they  put  them 
in  narrow  boxes  down  in  the  hold  along  with  a 
round  shot  which  rolled  around  on  their  toes 


as  the  ship  labored,  and  they  bullied  their 
officers  mercilessly;  but  they  were  wonderful 
seamen,  and  the  way  they  handled  the  old 
"States  frigate"  and  the  "Macedonian"  and 
the  "Constellation"  under  sail  was  something 
which  made  many  an  ancient  Jacky  forget  the 
stripes  and  ridges  left  by  the  cat  on  his  broad 
back,  and  denounce  the  modern  "  tin  ship  "  as 
equally  devoid  of  sailor  men  and  dis^line. 

All  this  was  necessary  to  the  briny  sea-dog 
flavor  of  the  old-time  captain  of  which  the 
commanding  officer  of  to-day  has  very  little. 
In  fact,  he  has  lost  about  all  of  the  romance 
which  once  was  his,  and  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  a  quiet,  well-valeted  gentleman  who 
studies  and  writes  copiously  in  his  cabin  than 
the  roaring  skipper  hurling  objurgations  in 
recondite  sea  slang  from  the  quarter-deck  to 
the  royal-yard.  Of  course  he  still  speaks  of 
himself  and  his  ship  together  as  "I,"  and  so 
does  the  master  of  a  coasting  schooner ;  but  oth- 
erwise he  is  rarely  openly  self-assertive.  None 
the  less  his  power  to  make  his  ship  a  "happy" 
one  or  a  floating  inferno  is  as  great  as  it  ever 
was;  the  gulf  between  him  and  his  officers  is 
just  as  wide.  He  gets  rather  more  real  respect 
from  those  beneath  him  than  the  old-time  com- 
mander received,  and  he  staggers  under  a  load 
of  responsibility  such  as  the  old  naval  officer 
never  dreamed  of. 

The  captain  of  an  American  war-ship  wields 
of  his  own  authority  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
United  States.  That  authority  he  cannot  del- 
egate to  any  one  except  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  details  of  the  general  duties  to  be  performed 
under  it.  The  command  is  his;  he  can  neither 
hift  its  duties  to  another,  nor  can  he  avoid  its 
burdens  nor  escape  its  responsibilities.  He  is 
not  a  king  who  can  do  no  wrong,  but  a  king 
answerable  for  every  wrong  in  his  jurisdiction, 
whether  he  personally  did  it  or  not  ;  and  not 
only  a  king  but  an  exemplar,  for  by  statute  he 
is  to  set  for  all  below  him  the  example  of  "  vir- 
tue, honor,  patriotism  and  subordination." 

He  comes  to  his  kingdom  by  an  order  from 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  He  goes  to  the 
navy-yard  where  his  ship  is  fitting  out  and  to 
duty  as  the  official  expression  is  "  with"  her. 
He    inspects   every   detail    of   her    preparation 
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until  one  day  the  Commandant  of  the  Yard  comes 
on  board  in  full  uniform,  and  so  does  he  and 
his  officers  and  the  crew  from  the  receiving 
ship,  and  the  band.  And  then,  as  the  bugle 
flourishes  and  the  national  air  is  played  and  the 
colors  rise  to  the  peak  and  every  one  salutes, 
he  takes  his  ship — to  him  the  greatest  event  in 
all  his  career  (when  he  does  it  for  the  first 
time),  his  marriage  not  excepted.  The  builders 
being  good  American  citizens  may  have  exer- 
cised their  right  to  show  the  flag  before  this 
official  hoisting  of  the  colors;  but  there  is  one 
other  flag  which  simultaneously  rises  to  the 
masthead  which  only  the  commanding  officer 
of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  may  display, 
and  that  is  the  narrow  whip-like  pennant.  The 
national  ensign  descends  at  sunset;  but  the 
pennant  stays  aloft,  as  long  as  the  ship  is  under 
her  commander. 

Then  his  serious  responsibility  begins.   True, 
he  will  probably  get  out  of   his  uniform  and  go 
back  to  his  club,  leaving  his  officers  to  struggle 
with  the  details  of  equipment;  but  the  "  Regula- 
tions" of  the  Navy  do  not  contemplate  any  such 
vicarious  proceeding,  and   in  their   uncompro- 
mising "He   shall"   etc.,    etc.,   make    it    very 
plain    that  whatever    is    done,    no    matter  by 
whom,  is  his  act.     Indeed,  to  say  all  that  he  is 
to    do  or   not  to  do  is  quite  impossible  here, 
without  quoting  too    much    of  that    blue  vade 
mecum,  the  contents    of  which  must  be  graven 
on  the  naval  mind  as  on  perennial  brass.      But 
it   has,  at  least,  the  spice  of  variety.     He  must 
see  that  his  men  are  stationed  for   every  possi- 
ble evolution,  cause  them   to  be  drilled,  inspect 
everything,  regulate   lights   and    fires,   provide 
for  fire    protection,    establish    mail    facilities, 
look  after  the  men's  health    and  see   that   they 
do  not  suffer  from    malaria  Or  wet,  cause    the 
ship    to  be  properly  navigated,  control  the  ex- 
penditure of  ammunition  and  have  target  prac- 
tice, keep  track  of  the  efficiency  of  the  junior 
officers,  tell  people  where  they  can  smoke  and 
regulate  how   much,  make  the  men  keep  clean^ 
award  punishments,  and  so   on  down   to    a    re- 
finement   of  detail,  which  would  soon  convince 
the  presiding  goddess  of  the  average  household 
that  she    has    no  notion  whatever  of  what  the 
minutiae  of  housekeeping  are,  and  which  prob- 
ably finds  its  last  expression    in    the  command 
that 

"  He  shall  require  the  bedding  to  be  aired  once 
a  week,  each  piece  being  separately  shaken  out 
and  hung  uo," 


There  are  about  1,900  paragraphs  in  the 
"  Regulations,"  and  those  aimed  at  the  captain 
are  all-pervasive.  In  fact,  most  of  them  seem 
to  hit  him  somewhere  more  or  less.  Some- 
times he  is  told  what  he  must  do,  then  what  he 
must  not  do.  For  example,  if  his  ship  is 
wrecked  he  must  not  abandon  her  until  every 
one  else  has  left.  He  must  not  put  any  one  on 
an  allowance  of  water  of  less  than  a  gallon  a 
day;  he  must  not  permit  the  magazines  to  be 
opened  without  his  knowledge  and  consent  (as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  keys  are  always  kept  in 
the  cabin  where  he  can  see  them);  he  must  not 
perform  a  marriage  ceremony  himself,  altho  he 
can  permit  one  if  the  ship  be  abroad,  provided 
some  civil  officer  of  the  United  States  is  pres- 
ent, and  will  make  the  necessary  official  return; 
he  must  not  inflict  any  punishments  except 
those  expressly  designated  and  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law;  and,  perhaps,  strongest  of  all 
the  "must  nots" — and  a  direct  inheritance  from 
our  last  war  with  our  "  kin  beyond  the  sea  " — 
is  this: 

"  He  shall  not  permit  any  ship  in  the  navy 
under  his  command  to  be  searched  by  any  person 
representing  a  foreign  State,  nor  any  of  the 
officers  or  crew  to  be  taken  out  of  her  so  long  as 
he  has  the  power  to  resist.  If  force  is  used  it 
must'be  repelled." 

While   command  afloat  attaches   to   certain 
grades,  it  is  not   restricted  to  them.     Thus  a 
captain  or  a  commander  is  never  ordered  to  a 
subordinate  position,  but  always  (unless  acting 
as  a  staff  officer  for  an   admiral)  to  the  com- 
mand.    A  captain,  however,  is  eligible  to  com- 
mand   ships    larger  than    those   over  which   a 
commander   may   preside.      Thus   a  first-class 
battle-ship   like  the    "Iowa,"  will   always    be 
commanded    by  a  captain;  a  cruiser   like   the 
"  Marblehead  "    or  "Newport"  will  be  under 
a   commander.     Still    smaller  vessels,  such  as 
lighthouse-tenders  and  torpedo  destroyers,  may 
be     commanded     by    lieutenant-commanders; 
while  the  torpedo-boats,  tugs,  etc.,  fall  to  lieu- 
tenants, or  even  to  still  lower  officers.     Every 
commanding  officer,  no  matter  what  his  actual 
rank  may  be,  is  called  "Captain"  by  curtesy;  and, 
again,  no  matter  what  his  actual  rank,  he  is  en- 
titled to  have  his  official  visit  returned  by  other 
commanding  officers  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Our  youngest  • '  captain  "  at  present  is  Ensign 
Walter     R.    Gherardi,    commanding    the    tug 
"  Sioux."  now  on    the   Cuban   blockade.      He 
was   graduated     in    1895,    and    is    aged    about 
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twenty-three.  He  earned  his  billet  by  gallant 
rescue  of  men  who  fell  overboard  in  a  terrible 
gale. 

The  captain  of  a  war-ship  leads  a  rather  soli- 
tary life.  The  wardroom  where  the  commis- 
sioned officers  live  and  mess  is  an  intimate  sort  of 
club,  where  every  one  has  known  every  one  else 
pretty  much  all  his  life.  When  a  man  steps 
upward  from  the  wardroom  to  the  cabin,  the 
old  companionships  end  so  long  as  joint  service 
is  to  be  done.  Discipline  makes  this  necessary. 
Further  intercourse  can  be  agreeable  but  never 
familiar;  for  the  captain,  so  long  as  he  is  cap- 
tain, is  never  off  duty.  He  messes  alone,  and 
has  his  own  servants,  his  own  boat  with  the 
gold  arrow  on  the  bow,  and  the  ball  or  star  on 
the  flagstaff,  according  as  he  happens  to  be  of 
the  higher  or  lower  command  grade.  Occa- 
sionally he  invites  the  wardroom  officers  indi- 
vidually to  dinner  or  breakfast — and  a  cadet 
iow  and  then,  to  the  usual  disgust  of  that 
youth,  who  always  deems  a  sepulchral  stiffness 
the  proper  and,  in  fact,  his  safest  line  of  beha- 
vior during  the  repast.  At  rare  intervals  he 
ma.j  accept  a  bid  to  the  wardroom  table;  but 
most  captains  fancy  they  perceive  a  didactic 
and  abnormally  mind-improving  turn  to  the 
conversation  of  the  younger  officers  on  such 
occasions,  and  do  not  foster  them. 

The  captain  stands  no  regular  watch,  but  in 
time  of  bad  weather,  in  entering  and  leaving 
harbors  and  in  all  emergencies,  is  on  the  bridge 
constantly.  In  a  fight  he  goes  wherever  he  can 
direct  the  ship  to  the  best  advantage.  When 
he  is  not  actively  engaged  on  deck  he  is  proba- 
bly at  work  in  the  cabin  with  his  clerk,  con- 
cocting reports.  The  number  of  these  which 
he  has  to  transmit  to  the  Navy  Department  is 
phenomenal.  He  produces  two  monthly, 
eighteen  quarterly,  four  semiannually,  one  an- 
nually, eleven  when  certain  events  occur,  three 
"when  necessary,"  and,  at  various  other  times, 
nineteen  more.  All  these  have  to  be  written 
on  department  blanks  in  a  particular  way,  or 
else  some  red-tape  haltered  mule  in  Washing- 
ton will  haul  him  over  the  coals.  The  system 
is  absurd  to  the  last  degree,  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished, and  will  be  when  we  get  a  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  with  sufficient  courage  to  do  so. 

The  captain  is  the  only  person  on  board  ship 
who  can  punish  by  his  own  authority;  but  he 
is  strictly  limited  in  the  penalties  which  he  can 
inflict.     He  can  reprimand  a  commissioned  or 


warrant  officer  and  put  him  under  arrest  and 
confinement  for  a  maximum  of  ten  days.  Ten 
days  is  also  the  limit  of  imprisonment  for  en- 
listed men  in  irons,  single  or  double.  Other 
punishments  are  reduction  in  rating,  solitary 
confinement  on  full  rations  for  seven  days  or  on 
bread  and  water  for  five  days,  deprivation  of 
liberty  ashore  and  extra  duties.  Mildness 
itself,  beside  the  old  floggings  and  tyings  up  by 
the  thumbs! 

There  are  no  special  rewards  for  the  captain, 
nor  any  perquisites — unless  he  should  choose 
to  accept  gold,  silver  and  jewels  on  board  for 
safe  keeping,  in  which  case  he  must  sign  bills 
of  lading  and  can  collect  half  the  usual  percent- 
age for  such  service,  the  other  half  being  di- 
vided between  the  admiral  over  him  and  the 
navy  pension  fund.  But  the  admiral  gets  none 
unless  he  solemnly  joins  the  captain  in  sharing 
the  responsibility,  otherwise  the  captain  gets 
two-thirds,  and  the  pension  fund  the  rest.  If 
a  prize  is  taken  the  captain  gets  three-twen- 
tieths of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  if  his  ves- 
sel be  acting  singly;  if  in  squadron,  one- 
tenth;  and  he  has  the  same  proportion  of  the 
bounties  which  Uncle  Sam  pays  for  destroying 
the  enemy's  war-ships. 

He  is  not  under  orders  of  the  United  States 
diplomatic  representatives  abroad,  and  in  fact, 
can  exercise  consular  faculties  himself  with  re- 
lation to  American  mariners  in  places  where 
there  are  no  resident  consuls.  The  "  right  of 
asylum"  is  his  particular  bugbear,  and  is  al- 
ways associated  in  his  mind  with  courts- 
martial.  The  navy  "  Regulations"  on  this  sub- 
ject appear  to  be  artfully  contrived  to  muddle 
him,  and  at  all  hazards  to  get  the  Navy  De- 
partment out  of  any  possible  share  in  a  scrape 
if  one  arises.  For  example,  he  is  told  that 
asylum  even  in  countries  where  revolutions  are 
chronic  is  to  be  denied 

"except  in  the  interests  of  humanity  in  ex- 
treme and  exceptional  cases,  such  as  the  pursuit 
of  a  refugee  by  a  mob." 

What  are  precisely  "the  interests  of  human- 
ity, "  what  cases  are  '  ■  extreme, ' '  and  what  "ex- 
ceptional "  he  is  left  to  find  out  the  best  way 
he  can. 

As  has  been  stated,  he  cannot  divest  himself 
of  command.  If  he  leaves  it  without  permis- 
sion, he  is  liable  to  be  degraded  by  a  court-mar- 
tial to  "  the  rating  of  ordinary  seaman."  This 
has   never   happened,    and   never  will  happen. 
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When  he  is  detached  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  ceremonies  attending  his  taking 
command  are  repeated,  his  pennant  is  lowered, 
and  sometimes  his  officers  pay  him  the  compli- 
ment of  manning  his  boat  themselves  and  row- 
ing him  ashore.  And  that  is  very  pretty  and 
graceful,  but  very  irregular,  and  officially  is 
supposed  never  to  occur. 


If  he  is  detached  by  a  higher  Power  than 
Governments,  then  and  only  then  is  nis  pen- 
nant lowered  to  half-mast,  there  to  flutter  until 
his  flag-enshrouded  body  is  borne  away.  And 
then  it  is  carried  before  him  to  the  grave  to  the 
booming  of  the  minute  guns  of  his  mourning 
ship,  to  which,  like  himself,  it  does  not  return. 

New  York  City. 


THE  SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  VICKSBURG. 


BY    GEO.    B.    DAVIS, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  United  States  Army. 


The  combined  military  and  naval  operations 
which  terminated  in  the  signal  triumph  of  the 
Union  arms  at  Vicksburg  on  July  4th,  1863, 
altho  the  most  successful,  were  by  no  means  the 
first  of  the  costly  and  desperate  attempts  made 
by  the  army  and  navy  in  the  West  to  reopen 
communication  with  the  sea  by  regaining  con- 
trol of  the  Mississippi  River.  At  the  very  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment, keenly  alive  to  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  the  river,  spared  no  endeavor  to  secure 
undisputed  control  of  its  waters.  The  captured 
navy-yards  at  Norfolk  and  Pensacola  were 
ransacked  for  guns  and  mortars  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  which  were  hurried  to  the  West  and 
mounted,  until  the  banks  of  the  stream  fairly 
bristled  with  batteries  from  Cairo,  111.,  to  the 
strong  defensive  positions  in  the  delta  below 
New  Orleans.  In  addition  to  the  land  defenses, 
such  of  the  river  fleet  as  remained  in  their  pos- 
session were  converted  into  powerful  floating 
batteries,  some  of  them  formidably  armored, 
which  later  proved  to  be  most  dangerous  an- 
tagonists to  the  hastily  constructed  but  suc- 
cessfully handled  gunboats  of  the  Federal  Navy. 

If  it  was  important  to  the  Confederacy  to 
close  the  river,  it  was  still  more  important  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  reopen  it,  not  only 
as  an  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  the  West,  but 
to  accomplish  the  vastly  more  important  pur- 
pose of  severing  the  Confederacy  in  twain  and 
preventing  supplies  from  the  fertile  districts  in 
Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas  from  reaching 
the  great  armies  of  Lee,  Bragg  and  Beaure- 
gard in  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  the   Carolinas. 

Altho  there  was  much  planning  and  corre- 
sponding, the  first  efficient  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  freeing  the  great  river  from  Confederate 


domination  were  taken  by  General  Grant  in 
the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  in 
the  lower  waters  of  the  Tennessee  River  in 
January  and  February,  1862.  The  desperate 
two  days'  battle  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Corinth,  the  reduction  of  the 
strong  works  at  New  Madrid,  Fort  Pillow  and 
Island  Number  Ten  were  all  steps  to  the  same 
end,  and  resulted  in  the  reoccupation  of  Mem- 
phis and  in  securing  control  of  the  river  from 
Cairo  to  a  point  some  distance  above  Vicks- 
burg. But  this  was  not  all.  The  brilliant 
operations  against  the  defenses  of  the  lower 
river,  conducted  jointly  by  Admiral  Farragut 
and  General  Butler,  terminated,  for  the  time, 
in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  restoration  to  the  Union  of  the  territory  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Somewhat  later,  in 
1862,  a  combined  land  and  naval  expedition, 
under  General  Williams,  powerfully  supported 
by  a  strong  fleet  under  Admiral  Farragut, 
passed  the  formidable  batteries  at  Port  Hudson, 
ascended  the  river  to  the  great  bend  opposite 
Vicksburg,  and  attempted  the  construction  of 
the  famous  canal  which  was  to  render  the  for- 
formidable  batteries  powerless  for  harm  by 
diverting  the  river  from  its  ancient  bed  to  a 
new  channel,  beyond  the  range  of  the  guns 
which  swept  every  portion  of  the  water  front 
from  the  frowning  bluffs  above  the  town.  But 
the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  declined  either  to  co- 
operate or  to  be  diverted,  and  the  expedition 
was  reluctantly  abandoned. 

Just  as  the  year  1862  was  drawing  to  its  close, 
General  Grant,  who  had  advanced  into  north 
Mississippi,  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
the  position,  gained  at  so  much  cost,  by  attempt- 
ing a  combined  operation  against  the  city  from 
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both  front  and  rear.  General  Sherman,  with 
about  30,000  men,  was  to  move  down  the  river 
from  Memphis  and  attack  the  northern  defenses 
of  the  city  on  the  Yazoo  River,  while  General 
Grant  was  to  operate  against  the  place  from  his 
position  of  advantage  in  the  rear.  To  the  suc- 
cess of  such  an  undertaking  the  closest  com- 
munication and  absolute  concert  of  action  were 
necessary;  but  these  conditions,  under  the  dif- 
ficult circumstances  of  the  case,  were  simply 
impossible  of  attainment.  General  Grant's  line 
of  communications  with  his  bases  of  supply  was 
cut  by  General  Van  Dorn,  thus  paralyzing  his 
advance  and  enabling  the  enemy  to  withdraw 
his  forces  to  Vicksburg  to  dispute  the  advance 
of  the  forces  under  Sherman  which  were  men- 
acing the  place  from  the  north. 

General  Sherman,  operating  with  the  great- 
est difficulty,  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  season  and  the  unusually  high  water,  which 
everywhere  overflowed  the  banks  of  the  river 
and  made  movements  by  land  almost  impossi- 
ble, succeeded  in  effecting  a  landing  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River  and  attempted,  in 
the  face  of  insurmountable  difficulties,  to  dis- 
lodge the  Confederates  from  their  strong  po- 
sition behind  the  Chickasaw  Bayou.  The 
gallant  and  well-directed  assaults  were  to  no 
purpose,  however,  and  General  Sherman  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  undertaking. 
Re-embarking  his  troops,  which  had  meantime 
passed  under  the  command  of  his  superior, 
General  McClernand,  he  ascended  the  Arkansas 
River,  and,  in  co-operation  with  Admiral  Por- 
ter, attacked  and  carried  the  strong  Confederate 
works  at  Arkansas  Post,  capturing  some  5,000 
prisoners  and  a  large  number  of  flags  and  can- 
non. 

As  a  result  of  these  movements,  which  had 
been  costly  in  loss  of  life  and  material  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  successes  achieved,  the 
close  of  the  year  1862  found  the  Mississippi 
from  its  mouth  to  Port  Hudson,  a  point  con- 
siderably north  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  secure 
possession  of  the  United  States.  From  Vicks- 
burg to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  also,  the  Fed- 
eral troops  were  in  absolute  control  of  the  main 
river  and  its  principal  tributaries,  which  were 
again  open  to  commercial  navigation.  Vicks- 
burg, however,  with  its  strong  defenses,  truth- 
fully called  "the  Gibraltar  of  America,"  still 
barred  the  passage  to  the  Gulf.  Its  batter- 
ies were  to   all  appearance   stronger  and  more 


formidable  than  ever,  while  the  prospect  of  their 
capture  or  reduction  seemed  very  distant  in- 
deed to  the  anxious  Government  in  Washing- 
ton. 

As  soon  as  General  Grant  heard  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  attempt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo 
he  arranged  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
the  bulk  of  his  command  from  the  interior  of 
Mississippi,  and,  in  obedience  to  orders  from 
Washington,  hastened  to  Memphis  to  supervise 
the  dispatch  of  re-enforcements  to  McClernand 
and  Sherman,  who  were  recalled  from  the  Ar- 
kansas and  directed  to  concentrate  their  forces 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Thither  General 
Grant  proceeded  in  person,  and,  after  a  con- 
ference with  his  subordinate  commanders,  re- 
turned to  Memphis  to  complete  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  task  of  reducing  the  powerful 
works  in  Vicksburg  and  its  vicinity. 

The  troops  collected  for  the  expedition  were 
organized  into  four  corps:   the  Thirteenth,  Fif- 
teenth,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth,  command- 
ed respectively  by  Generals  McClernand,  Sher- 
man,   Hurlbut    and   McPherson.      The    corps 
of  McClernand    and    Sherman,  which   had    in 
the   meantime  been  concentrated  at  Napoleon- 
ville,  were  ordered   to  Young's  Point,  a    short 
distance  above  Vicksburg    on   the  west    bank 
of  the  river.     McPherson's    corps  was    put    in 
motion  to  join  them,  while  the  Sixteenth  Corps, 
under    Hurlbut,    was  assigned  to   the  task    of 
holding  Memphis  and    occupying  the  positions 
gained  in  West  Tennessee  during  the  campaigns 
of  the  preceding  year. 

The  great  work  which  now  confronted 
General  Grant  could  possibly  have  been  ac- 
complished with  greater  certainty  had  he  con- 
centrated his  army  at  Memphis  and  moved  it, 
in  a  single  united  body,  into  the  interior  of 
Mississippi  in  rear  of  Vicksburg.  This  would 
have  compelled  General  Pemberton  to  abandon 
the  city  and  fight  a  battle  in  the  open,  on  equal 
terms,  or  retire  to  his  works  and  there  undergo 
a  siege,  of  the  result  of  which  there  could 
have  been  not  a  moment's  doubt.  But  this 
General  Grant  was  not  permitted  to  do,  and  he 
consequently  set  about  the  task  of  reducing  the 
place  from  a  base  on  the  river  itself,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  city. 

Twenty  miles  above  the  town  is  a  large  west- 
ward curve  in  the  river,  called  Milliken's  Bend; 
at  the  city  itself  the  channel  makes  a  broad 
sweep  to    the  east;  thirty  miles  to  the  south  is 
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another  large  turn  to  the  west  extending  from 
New  Carthage  to  Grand  Gulf.  Near  the  base 
of  the  bend  immediately  in  front  of  the  city 
were  the  remains  of  the  Farragut-Williams 
canal  of  the  preceding  year — a  stark,  dead  fail- 
ure, breeding  catfish  and  malaria,  and  of  no 
possible  use  in  the  projected  operations.  As 
much  store  was  set,  by  the  authorities  in 
Washington,  upon  the  completion  of  this  canal, 
General  Grant's  first  efforts  were  directed  to 
the  construction  of  a  new  opening,  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  than 
the  old  one  had  been,  and  which  it  was  con- 
fidently hoped  would  succeed  in  diverting  the 
waters  of  the  river  from  the  main  channel 
which  was  overlooked  by  the  frowning  batter- 
ies which  commanded  it  at  every  point  of  its 
course. 

From  January  226.  to  March  7th  the  work  of 
digging  went  steadily  on,  the  labor  being  per- 
formed by  details  of  troops,  assisted  by  steam- 
dredges  brought  down  for  the  purpose  from  St. 
Louis  and  Cincinnati.  On  the  latter  date,  as 
the  excavation  was  approaching  completion,  a 
sudden  rise  in  the  river  broke  down  the  frail 
barrier,  flooded  the  peninsula,  and  drove  the 
troops  to  seek  shelter  on  the  levee  from  the 
rising  waters.  Altho  the  banks  of  the  canal 
were  filled  there  was  no  "scour,"  and  after  two 
weeks  of  wet-nursing  the  scheme  was  finally 
abandoned.  Curiously  enough,  the  work  which 
the  river  could  not  be  induced  to  do  during  the 
war,  its  treacherous  waters  have  since  accom- 
plished unaided,  and  in  a  manner  which  bade 
fair  at  one  time  to  cause  great  disaster,  if  not  to 
threaten  for  a  time  the  commercial  destruction 
of  the  city.  The  point  chosen  by  the  river  for 
its  new  bed,  however,  was  so  completely 
dominated  by  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  during 
the  siege,  as  to  have  been  absolutely  untenable 
for  working  parties,  or  passable  by  boats  had 
the  canal  been  constructed. 

The  canal  having  failed,  the  bayous  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  were  now  explored  with  a 
view  to  find  a  suitable  base  of  operations. 
General  McPherson  was  directed  to  examine 
the  water  passage  by  way  of  Lake  Providence, 
on  the  west  bank,  which  was  done,  but  only  to 
discover  that,  by  reason  of  shallow  water  and 
submerged  stumps,  the  route  was  impracticable. 
A  more  formidable  expedition  was  sent  to  ex- 
plore the  Yazoo  Pass  on  the  eastern  bank;  and 
this,   too,  after  something  had   been  gained  in 


the  way  of  encouraging  results,  was  also  aban- 
doned. 

General  Grant  now  determined,  after  a  con- 
ference with  Admiral  Porter,  to  march  his 
army  down  the  west  bank  of  the  river  to  a  point 
opposite  Grand  Gulf,  some  thirty  miles  south- 
west of  Vicksburg.  cross  to  the  east  bank,  and 
approach  the  city  from  the  southeast.  To  ac- 
complish this  it  was  necessary  for  Admiral  Por- 
ter to  get  below  the  town  by  running  the  bat- 
teries, in  order  to  carry  supplies  for  the  army 
and  to  ferry  the  troops  across  to  the  east  bank 
of  the  river.  This  plan  abounded  in  dangers, 
many  of  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
or  provided  against,  and  the  movement,  as  a 
whole,  could  be  justified  by  nothing  short  of 
absolute  success.  Danger  and  difficulty,  how- 
ever, served  only  to  stimulate  the  great  Union 
commander  to  greater  exertions  and,  having 
satisfied  himself  that  his  scheme  was  practi- 
cable, he  now  addressed  himself  to  the  details  of 
its  execution.  Of  all  these  the  most  difficult 
was  the  passage  of  the  formidable  batteries 
which  swept  the  tortuous  channel  of  the  river 
at  every  point  of  course  in  front  of  the  city. 

To  determine  the  practicability  of  the  scheme 
Commodore  Ellett,  on  the  night  of  February 
2d,  succeeded  in  running  the  batteries  in  the  ar- 
mored gunboat,  "Queen  of  the  West";  he 
was  followed,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  by 
Lieutenant  Brown  of  the  navy,  who  made  the 
passage  successfully  in  the  gunboat  "  Indiano- 
la."  Near  Natchez  Lieutenant  Brown  picked 
up  Commodore  Ellett  and  the  crew  of  the 
"Queen  of  the  West,"  which  had  grounded  in 
a  fog,  and  sustained  such  injuries  as  to  cause 
her  abandonment.  This  proved  that  the  bat- 
teries could  be  passed  at  night,  by  suitably  pro- 
tected vessels,  and  settled  the  question  of 
a  crossing  below  the  town.  On  the  night  of 
April  1 6th  a  fleet  of  transports  and  gunboats, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Porter,  ran  the  gantlet 
of  the  batteries,  without  serious  loss,  and  an- 
chored at  New  Carthage.  A  second  fleet 
passed  down  on  the  night  of  April  22d. 

General  Grant  now  undertook  the  herculean 
task  of  moving  his  infantry  and  artillery  through 
the  swamps  and  bayous  opposite  the  city  to  a 
point  below  the  great  bend  from  which  a  cross- 
ing to  the  east  bank  could  be  easily  effected. 
Great  as  the  difficulties  were,  the  main  body  of 
the  army  succeeded  in  crossing  the  dense  jun- 
gle by  April   29th,  a  little   less  than   ten  days 
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from  the  day  set  for  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment. On  April  29th,  McClernand's  corps 
being  in  readiness,  Admiral  Porter  steamed 
out  from  Hard  Times  at  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  soon  after  noon  had  succeeded 
in  silencing  the  Confederate  batteries  at  Grand 
Gulf.  At  daylight  on  the  30th  McClernand 
began  crossing,  and  by  noon  of  the  same  day 
the  entire  Sixteenth  Corps  had  passed  to  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  at  Bruinsburg,  a  short 
distance  to  the  south  of  Grand  Gulf  ;  by  the 
following  morning  McPherson's  corps  had  also 
crossed,  Sherman  being  left  to  make  a  demon- 
stration above  the  city  to  divert  attention  from 
the  crossing  of  McClernand  and  McPherson. 

The  advance  began  on  the  morning  of  May 
1st,  and  the  enemy  was  soon  encountered  at 
Port  Gibson,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the 
landing-place  at  Bruinsburg.  The  engagement 
began  at  half-past  five  in  the  morning  by  an 
attack  of  Osterhaus's  division,  supported  later 
by  the  rest  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  and  by  two 
brigades  of  McPherson's  corps,  one  of  which, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  General  Mc- 
Pherson, turned  the  right  of  the  Confederate 
line  and  caused  its  retirement  from  the  field. 
Sherman,  whose  troops  had  been  engaged  in 
the  diversion  above  the  city,  was  now  recalled 
and  ordered  to  join  the  main  body.  Crossing 
at  Grand  Gulf,  he  reached  Hankinson's  Ferry 
on  the  7th,  completing  the  concentration  of 
the  army,  and  bringing  with  him  100,000  ra- 
tions, which,  with  those  already  on  hand,  gave 
five  days'  food  to  the  entire  army.  Upon  these 
supplies,  with  such  food  as  could  be  gathered 
in  the  country,  the  Union  soldiers  were  com- 
pelled to  subsist  during  the  three  weeks  of 
active  campaigning  which  followed. 

On  May  10th  the  three  corps  were  concen- 
trated on  the  line  of  the  Big  Sandy,  and  the 
advance  toward  Jackson  was  begun.  Moving  as 
far  as  possible  on  parallel  roads,  the  Union 
Army  took  up  its  line  of  march  for  the  capital 
of  Mississippi.  McPherson,  who  formed  the 
extreme  right  of  the  Federal  Army,  encoun- 
tered the  enemy  at  Raymond  on  the  12th,  and 
succeeded  in  driving  him  from  the  field  with 
but  little  difficulty;  on  the  14th,  at  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  corps  of  Sherman 
and  McPherson  entered  the  city  of  Jackson, 
easily  overcoming  the  brief  but  gallant  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  brigades  of  Gregg  and 
Walker,     which  had    been    charged   with   the 


defense  of  the  town.  The  public  property  and 
the  railroad  tracks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place 
were  destroyed,  a  small  quantity  of  supplies 
was  gathered,  and  the  city  was  then  aban- 
doned by  the  Union  troops.  On  May  9th, 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  had  been  directed  by 
President  Davis  to  "  proceed  at  once  to  Missis- 
sippi and  take  chief  command  of  the  forces 
there."  In  obedience  to  this  order  General 
Johnston  reached  Jackson  on  the  13th,  just  as 
the  brigades  of  Gregg  and  Walker  were  retiring 
before  the  advance  of  Sherman  and  McPher- 
son. Realizing  the  hopelessness  of  the  situa- 
tion, he  at  once  sent  the  ominous  reply  "  I  am 
too  late,"  and  then  set  about  the  organization 
of  such  forces  as  were  available  for  the  relief  of 
the  beleaguered  city. 

McClernand,  whose  corps  was  on  the  left  of 
the  Union  Army  during  its  advance  upon  Jack- 
son, and  so  did  not  take  part  in  the  operations 
in  that  vicinity,  was  ordered  by  General  Grant, 
on  the  15th,  to  set  his  command  in  motion  in 
the  direction  of  Vicksburg.  He  was  joined  by 
McPherson  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  and 
both  corps  were  hurled,  without  halting,  upon 
the  position  assumed  by  the  enemy  at  Cham- 
pions Hill,  from  which  the  defenders,  composed 
of  Stevenson's,  Lorirg's  and  Bowen's  divisions 
of  Confederate  infantry  were  driven  just  at  the 
close  of  day.  The  Union  victory  was  most 
complete,  the  enemy  retiring  to  make  a  last 
stand  at  the  Big  Black  River.  This  availed 
nothing,  however,  and  the  Confederates,  after 
a  stubborn  resistance,  were  overpowered  and 
forced  back  into  the  defensive  lines  in  rear 
of  the  city  of  Vicksburg,  where  General  Pem- 
berton  began  his  preparations  for  resisting  the 
siege  operations  which  had  now  become  inevi- 
table. 

The  corps  composing  the  Union  Army  were 
assigned  their  positions  in  the  line  of  invest- 
ment as  they  approached  the  town — Sherman 
on  the  right,  McPherson  in  the  center,  and 
McClernand  on  the  left.  As  the  Confederate 
lines  were  still  believed  to  be  unprepared  for 
defense,  General  Grant  ordered  a  general  as- 
sault to  be  made  on  the  19th,  with  a  view  to 
carry  the  works  by  a  coup  de  main,  or  to  secure 
a  lodgment  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
shortening  the  tedious  operations  of  the  siege. 
The  assault  was  gallantly  delivered,  but  was 
unsuccessful,  failing  so  narrowly,  however,  as 
to  lead  the  Union  commander  to  order  instant 
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preparations  to  be  made  for  another  and  more 
formidable  assault  on  May  22d.  Altho  the 
time  was  short  and  the  means  at  hand  all  too 
meager,  the  Confederate  commander  took  full 
advantage  of  the  time  allowed  him  to  complete 
his  preparations  to  receive  the  desperate  attack 
which  he  now  believed  to  be  impending.  On 
the  Union  side  points  of  attack  were  agreed 
upon,  troops  were  told  off  to  form  the  assault- 
ing columns,  and  preparations  were  made  to 
support  the  attack  by  a  predominating  fire  of 
artillery. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  226. 
the  corps  composing  the  Union  Army  moved 
out  into  the  open  and  advanced  to  the  attack 
.of  the  formidable  Confederate  lines  in  their 
front.  No  assault  was  ever  more  bravely  made 
or  persisted  in  with  sterner  determination. 
The  Union  flags  were  carried  steadily  forward 
under  the  murderous  fire  of  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry, and  planted  on  the  parapets  of  the  ene- 
my's works  at  several  points  as  the  brave  sol- 
diers of  the  West  slowly  fought  their  way  to 
the  very  ditches  of  the  Confederate  batteries, 
and  doggedly  maintained  their  positions  on  the 
ground  which  they  had  gained  at  such  terrible 
sacrifice ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  entire  army 
was  in  line  of  battle,  and  there  were  no  supports 
to  press  the  advantage  already  gained  or  to  hold 
the  positions  which  had  been  so  bravely  won. 
No  troops  succeeded  in  entering  any  of  the  ene- 
my's works  with  the  exception  of  Sergeant  Joseph 
B.  Griffith,  of  the  Twenty-second  Iowa  Volun- 
teers, and  some  eleven  privates  of  the  same 
regiment.  Of  these  none  returned  save  the 
sergeant  and  one  surviving  comrade,  and  the 
assaulting  columns  were  very  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly withdrawn.  The  two  assaults  had  been 
made  at  a  cost  of  over  4,000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  had  accomplished  nothing.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  no  more  assaults  were 
attempted,  and  the  besiegers  now  addressed 
themselves  to  the  task  of  constructing  ap- 
proaches and  of  reducing  the  Confederate 
stronghold  by  the  slower  but  more  certain 
method  of  siege  operations.  The  lines  of  in- 
vestment were  now  closely  drawn,  communica- 
tions were  interdicted,  all  sources  of  supply 
were  shut  off,  and  the  city  was  now  certain  to 
fall,  unless  it  could  be  relieved  from  without, 
and   for  relief  the   garrison  waited  in  vain. 

Each  day,  as  the  siege  wore  on,  only  served  to 
strengthen  the  iron  gf  ip  of  the  line  of  investment 


and  add  to  the  aggressive  power  of  the  Union 
Army.  Communications  were  opened  with 
the  river  above  the  city,  and  depots  of  supply 
were  established,  into  which  poured  a  seem- 
ingly endless  stream  of  provisions  and  munitions 
of  war.  Supplies  abounded,  ammunitions  and 
re-enforcements  were  constantly  arriving,  while 
the  sick  and  wounded  were  transferred  to  cool 
hospitals  in  the  North,  where  they  speedily  re- 
covered and  were  restored  to  duty. 

With  Pemberton,  however,  things  were  now 
going  steadily  from  bad  to  worse.  The  losses 
which  occurred  in  the  battles  in  rear  of  the 
city  had  not  been  made  good,  ammunition 
was  rapidly  disappearing,  the  supply  of  food 
was  running  dangerously  low,  and  the  patient, 
uncomplaining  troops  in  the  trenches — under- 
fed and  overworked — were  beginning  to  suffer 
from  diseases  incident  to  the  tropical  climate  in 
which  the  desperate  defense  had  to  be  carried  on. 
Rations  were  reduced  again  and  again,  the  non- 
combatant  people  of  the  city  clamored  for  food, 
and  vainly  sought  shelter  from  the  searching 
fire  of  the  Federal  batteries;  while  the  sick  and 
wounded  demanded  attentions  which  could  no 
longer  be  afforded  them,  and  the  Confederate 
commander  anxiously  scanned  the  horizon  for 
the  relief  which  never  came. 

As  the  month  of  June  drew  to  its  close, 
General  Pemberton  became  convinced  of  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  persistng  in  a  defense 
of  which  there  could  be  but  a  single  ter- 
mination. On  July  1st  the  opinions  of  the 
division  commanders  were  taken,  and,  as  they 
only  served  to  confirm  his  own  view,  the 
Confederate  commander,  after  a  further  con- 
ference with  his  subordinates,  resolved  to  open 
communications  with  the  enemy  with  a  view  to 
a  capitulation.  An  offer  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners for  the  purpose  of  preparing  terms  of 
surrender  was  instantly  rejected  by  General 
Grant,  who  would  consent  to  no  terms  short  of 
unconditional  surrender.  General  Pemberton 
was  assured,  however,  that  "the  men  who  had 
shown  so  much  endurance  and  courage,  as 
those  now  in  Vicksburg,  would  be  treated  with 
all  the  respect  due  to  prisoners  of  war."  At 
nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  the  terms  of  surrender  were  completed, 
and,  an  hour  later,  the  heroic  garrison  marched 
out  of  the  city  and  stacked  its  arms  in  token 
of  submission.  Four  days  later  Port  Hudson 
fell,  thus   putting  an   end   to   the  Confederate 
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domination  of  the  river,  over  which  the  Star- 
spangled  Banner  now  floated,  unchallenged, 
from  its  source  to  the  sea. 

And  so  it  came  about  that,  at  Gettysburg  and 
Vicksburg,  the  rising  tide  of  rebellion  reached  its 
high-water  mark,  thenceforward  slowly  to  re- 
cede until,  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  its  tur- 
bulent waters  were  to  reach  their  normal  level. 
On  those  hard-fought  fields,  widely   separated 


in  distance,  the  same  question  was  referred  to 
the  stern  arbitrament  of  war,  and  finally  de- 
cided; and  the  men  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South  waged  desperate  battle  for  a  principle 
which  their  sons  to-day,  in  distant  lands,  are 
fighting  side  by  side  to  establish — "  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

West  Point,  N.  Y. 


PATRIOTISM  AND  THE  FLAG, 

BY   THE    REV.    DWIGHT    MALLORY    PRATT. 


At  the  Battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  in  the  late 
Civil  War,  a  number  of  boys  in  blue  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Confederate  Army  and  imprisoned 
in  Barrett's  Tobacco  Factory,  Richmond,  Va. 
Subject  to  the  same  inhumanity  that  has  made 
the  names  of  Libby  Prison  and  Andersonville 
the  synonym  of  human  heartlessness  and 
cruelty,  these  noble  men  well-nigh  perished 
through  sickness  and  starvation.  Yet  no 
amount  of  suffering  and  no  anticipation  of 
death  could  check  the  glow  of  their  enthusiasm 
or  cool  the  ardor  of  their  love.  Their  sacrifice 
only  intensified  their  patriotism  and,  tho  under 
strict  surveillance,  they  determined  to  cele- 
brate in  some  fitting  way  the  approaching 
Fourth  of  July.  This  was  in  1862.  The  lead- 
ing spirit  in  this  heroic  band  was  Timothy  J. 
Regan,  of  Irish  descent  and  a  recent  emigrant 
from  Wales.  Tho  coming  to  this  country  only 
just  before  the  War,  he  was  as  ardently  a  patriot 
and  an  American  as  any  man  in  his  company. 
He  belonged  to  Company  E  of  the  Ninth  Mas- 
sachusetts regiment.  How  to  give  vent  to  their 
pent-up  feelings  and  the  love  of  country,  which 
could  no  longer  be  forbidden  expression,  was 
the  problem  that  confronted  these  helpless 
heroes.  They  decided  to  make  a  flag,  even  tho 
its  discovery  meant  instant  death  to  its  pos- 
sessors. 

Pathetic  and  beautiful  was  the  task  these 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  human  liberty  set  them- 
selves. They  must  literally  rob  their  own 
backs  for  its  accomplishment.  Gathering  as 
best  they  could  the  necessary  materials  for  a 
large  flag,  the  Fourth  was  made  the  day  for 
concerted  action.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  men 
were  in  this  part  of  the  prison.  Some  of  them 
were  able  secretly  to    purchase  enough    white 


and  red  for  the  stripes.  A  flannel  shirt  made 
the  groundwork  of  blue.  From  another  shirt, 
of  white  cotton,  were  cut  the  stars.  Poor  as 
was  this  garment,  Regan  paid  for  it  the  sum  of 
six  and  a  half  dollars.  He  also  furnished  the 
needles  and  thread.  In  early  twilight,  in  con- 
cealment, and  as  best  they  could,  the  brave 
men  wrought.  The  task  was  accomplished. 
The  flag  was  theirs.  Hearts  that  knew  no 
other  pleasure  thrilled  with  emotion.  Eyes, 
hollow  with  hunger  and  pain,  wept  through  ex- 
cess of  joy.  High  up  among  the  timbers  of  the 
roof  the  eloquent  banner  was  unfurled,  where 
the  wary  guards  could  not  see  it  as  they  looked 
in  through  the  window.  Then  as  the  sun 
mounted  the  sky  and  the  day  came  to  its  cli- 
max of  splendor,  these  sick  and  weary,  hungry, 
starving  and  dying  men  huddled  together 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  thai  they  might 
thus  celebrate  the  day  of  their  nation's  inde- 
pendence, and  give  their  bursting  hearts  one 
more  chance  to  demonstrate  their  unspeakable 
love  of  country.  Did  ever  patriotism  find 
nobler  expression  ?  Did  ever  the  flag  better 
prove  its  power  as  the  symbol  of  a  nation's 
freedom  and  life?  One  of  the  divinest  senti- 
ments in  the  human  heart  voices  itself  when- 
ever the  national  banner  is  unfurled.  It  so 
beautifully  and  worthily  embodies  the  thought 
of  country  as  to  stir,  at  all  times,  the  patriot's 
heart  with  emotion.  Who,  then,  can  picture 
the  feelings  of  these  boys  in  blue,  huddled  to- 
gether on  that  memorable  Fourth,  in  that 
Southern  prison,  under  the  "  Red,  White  and 
Blue"? 

The  flag  was  soon  taken  down.  As  it  could 
not  be  kept  without  peril  to  life  it  was  torn  into 
strips  and  divided  among  the  twenty  or  more 
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men  present.  Each  wound  around  his  body  as 
a  sacred  memento  the  piece  given  him.  Nor 
was  this  the  last  of  this  wondrous  banner.  The 
men  of  this  prison  weie  soon  exchanged. 
Regan  was  so  sick  that  his  comrades  were  com- 
pelled to  support  him  while  standing  in  line 
waiting  for  his  turn.  Wherever  the  liberated 
patriots  went  their  portion  of  the  flag  went 
with  them.  After  the  war,  by  persistent  cor- 
respondence, Regan  succeeded  in  recovering 
every  piece.  The  last  was  secured  only  about 
five  years  ago.  All  were  again  sewed  together, 
and  the  banner  of  prison  days  completely  re- 
stored. Through  the  recent  death  of  Regan 
this  unique  flag  came  into  the  possession  of 
Thos.  G.  Stevenson,  Post  26,  G.  A.  R.,  Rox- 
bury  District,  Boston.     The  deceased  comrade 


was  himself  a  member  of  this  post.  From  a 
veteran  of  the  naval  service,  now  a  member  of 
this  same  order,  the  writer  learned  these  facts 
in  detail.  It  was  this  veteran's  privilege  re- 
cently to  look  upon  this  flag  and  to  experience 
the  profoundest  emotions  as  he  listened  to  the 
marvelous  story  of  its  origin  and  preservation 
and  realized  the  significance  of  its  history.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  story  of  this  banner  can  be 
paralleled  among  all  the  magnificent  annals  of 
our  country.  To  rescue  its  record  from  ob- 
scurity is  to  add  another  tribute  to  thespiendid 
heroism,  the  matchless  and  pathetic  patriotism 
of  those  who  gave  their  lives  to  the  defense  and 
preservation  of  the  nation  that  has  made  the 
flag  the  symbol  of  its  unity  and  power. 

AUBURNDALE,    MASS. 


A  WAR-TIME  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 


BY    LEIGH    YOUNGE. 


It  was  in  the  border  States  that  the  troublous 
times  of  the  eatly  sixties  fell  the  hardest.  In 
the  North  and  in  the  South  the  people  were  a 
unit  against  the  common  enemy;  but  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  the  question  was,  "  Who 
is  the  common  enemy  ?" 

United  in  the  South  by  blood,  early  associa- 
tion and  the  common  interest  of  slavery,  and 
united  to  the  North  by  a  love  and  devotion  to 
the  old  flag,  and  the  feeling,  wnich,  lying  in 
abeyance  from  environment  and  worldly  inter- 
est, still  cropped  up  in  the  Scotch-Irish  element 
by  which  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  largely 
settled,  that  no  man  had  a  right  to  regard  a 
fellow-man,  whatever  his  color  might  be,  as 
a  chattel  to  be  bought  and  sold,  the  people 
in  the  Debatable  Land,  which  was  neither 
North  nor  South,  were  sore  bested  and  in  a 
strait  between  two. 

One  by  one  the  Southern  States  dropped  off 
like  beads  from  a  broken  string,  the  border 
people  looking  on  with  fear  and  apprehension. 
Happily  Kentucky,  by  the  timely  counsel  and 
wise  policy  of  her  great  son,  John  J.  Chitten- 
den, kept  her  integrity.  But  Tennessee,  in 
spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  passed  her  ordinance  of  se- 
cession in  June  of  '61.  Then  a  hegira  began  to 
take  place,  the  people  of  East  Tennessee  pour- 


ing like  a  flood  through  the  southern  gateway 
of  the  Alleghanies,  Cumberland  Gap. 

Between  East  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
stretches  a  mighty  mountain  wall,  lying  all 
along  the  eastern  border  of  Kentucky.  Through 
the  impenetrable  barrier  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  with  their  steep  slopes,  their  narrow 
gorges,  their  inaccessible  hills  and  wall-like 
ridges,  there  is  one  depression  in  the  great 
wall.  One  rocky  way  between  north  and  south, 
known  to  the  long,  thin  line  of  pioneer  travel- 
ers, who  made  their  way  weary  through  it,  as 
"The  Wilderness  Road,"  or  "  The  Kaintuck 
Hog  Road."  And  it  was  through  this  rocky 
defile,  seventeen  hundred  feet  high  and  half  a 
mile  across  from  crest  to  crest,  with  the  pinna- 
cles on  either  side  soaring  up  thousands  of  feet 
above,  that  the  loyal  hearts  and  true  of  East 
Tennessee,  denied  the  easy  and  natural  way  up 
over  the  western  border  by  the  Southern  troops 
which  were  massing  along  that  line,  poured 
like  a  flood  in  those  early  war  days. 

No  one  in  the  border-land  had  any  heart  for 
festivities  in  those  times,  when  half  of  our  sons, 
brothers,  fathers  and  lovers  had  gone  off  to 
join  Humphrey  Marshall" s  forces  in  southern 
Kentucky,  and  the  other  half  had  flocked  to 
Nelson's  side  at  Camp  Dick  Robinson.  So 
the  Fourth  of  July  was  unmarked  by  the  usual 
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fire-crackers  and  cannon,  whereby  we  were 
wont  to  express  our  patriotism  in  the  little 
Kentucky  town  of  D. ;  and  we  were  all  quietly 
pursuing  our  accustomed  occupations  when, 
about  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth, 
a  negro  came  galloping  into  town,  and  awoke 
us  up  effectually  by  reporting  that  a  body  of 
East  Tennesseeans  from  Cumberland  Gap  were 
marching  toward  town  on  their  way  to  join  the 
Federal  camp  beyond.  The  news  spread  like 
wild-fire.  Some  tossed  their  heads  scornfully 
and  scowled,  and  others  rejoiced.  While  we 
were  standing  on  the  street  discussing  the 
strange  tidings,  a  gentleman  came  riding  up 
and  said  that  the  soldiers  were  starved,  weary 
and  footsore;  that  they  were  to  be  halted  for  a 
noonday's  rest  in  the  grounds  of  the  great  Sem- 
inary building,  and  all  who  felt  disposed  could 
bring  any  supplies  which  they  could  furnish  at 
so  short  a  notice,  and  give  them  dinner  before 
they  started  again  on  their  weary  march  to 
camp. 

The  word  was  enough  to  dissipate  the  groups 
of  gossipers.  The  time  was  short,  for  it  was 
then  eleven,  and  they  were  to  reach  the  town 
by  twelve;  but  to  work  we  went  with  a  will; 
servants,  children  and  ladies,  all  were  pressed 
into  service,  mixing  bread,  washing  potatoes, 
grinding  coffee,  broiling  ham,  etc.  At  last, 
leaving  the  fire  to  do  the  rest,  we  flocked  out 
to  the  highroad  to  see  the  incoming. 

We  children,  whose  ideas  of  soldiers  were 
the  pictures  in  the  story-books  of  unbroken 
columns  in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war,  were  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  long, 
thin,  wavering  line  of  weary  and  worn  men 
who  straggled  along  the  highway,  clad  in  home- 
ly, home-spun  coats  of  many  colors,  carrying 
their  grandfathers'  Revolutionary  rifles,  dilapi- 
dated shot-guns,  with  primitive  powder-flask 
and  shot- pouch;  with  worn-out  shoes,  or  no 
shoes  at  all,  limping  painfully  along. 

But  our  elders,  with  deeper  insight,  saw  the 
heroism  at  the  heart  of  those  gaunt  and  griz- 
zled mountaineers,  who  had  left  home  and 
made  their  way  over  that  terrible  road  for  the 
love  of  the  flag  and  the  country. 

On  they  came,  marching  up  the  main  street 
of  the  town  amid  the  loud  huzzas  of  the  people 
who,  thronging  the  roadside  and  sitting  on 
the  fence-rails,  watched  the  strange  proces- 
sion. As  the  column  reached  the  center  of  the 
town   some   one  at  the  head,  in  a  quavering 


tone,  started  a  rude  but  rhythmical  song;  one 
voice  after  another  joined  in,  until  down  the 
long  line  rolled  the  rugged  tune.  The  words 
of  the  song  itself  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  learn; 
but  the  refrain  to  every  verse,  which  we  easily 
caught,  was: 

"  With  my  knapsack  on  my  back, 
My  gun  upon  my  shoulder, 
I'll  march  along  through  Cumberland  Gap 
To  be  a  Union  soldier." 

So  singing  they  marched  on  through  the 
town  to  the  grounds  where  they  were  to  take 
their  rest.  There  they  stacked  their  rusty  old 
guns,  and  threw  themselves,  with  a  weary  sigh, 
down  in  the  grateful  shade  of  the  giant  trees 
with  which  the  inclosure  was  filled. 

We  would  not  let  them  move,  but  brought 
to  them  the  smoking  potatoes,  cooked  in  their 
jackets  (for  there  had  not  been  time  for  any- 
thing else),  the  crisp  bacon,  the  corn  bread, 
and  the  smoking  coffee  creamed  and  sugared, 
and  enjoyed  to  the  full  their  appreciation  of 
the  homely  but  toothsome  viands. 

For  some  time  the  ladies  of  the  town  had 
been  preparing  a  flag  for  our  own  home  guards; 
but  while  the  soldiers  were  still  eating  their 
dinner  some  of  the  patriotic  women  put  their 
heads  together,  and  determined  that  it  would 
be  a  better  thing  to  give  the  banner  to  this  lit- 
tle troop,  the  first  soldiers  of  the  great  army 
with  which  we  had  come  in  personal  contact. 

So  a  messenger  was  dispatched  for  the 
precious  piece  of  bunting,  and  to  my  great 
amazement  I  was  told  that  I  had  been  selected 
to  present  the  flag  to  the  soldiers,  in  the  name 
of  the  ladies  of  D.  To  say  I  was  appalled 
was  to  put  it  mildly;  I  was  filled  with  conster- 
nation and  begged  off.  I  was  a  child  of  twelve 
years,  and  the  idea  of  facing  the  crowd  with 
which  the  grounds  were  filled  was  terrifying 
beyond  description.  But  I  was  told  that  on 
my  grandfather's  account,  who  had  rendered 
distinguished  service  to  the  country,  the  bannei 
would  be  doubly  prized  as  coming  from  one  of 
his  family. 

So  I  was  forced  to  submit,  and  was  carefully 
coached,  in  the  few  minutes  we  had,  by  one  of 
the  gentlemen  in  a  little  speech. 

When  the  viands  had  all  been  consumed, 
"Attention"  was  called,  and  the  soldiers 
grouped  themselves  in  front  of  the  high  steps 
that  led  up  to  the  building,  while  the  towns- 
people were  gathered  on  the  wide  veranda  and 
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the  steps.  I  stood  halfway  up  the  flight,  a 
gentleman  at  my  side  steadying  the  flagstaff, 
upon  which  I  rested  my  hand. 

Just  as  he  unfurled  the  flag  a  little  breeze 
caught  it  and  the  rich  folds  streamed  out;  I,  a 
fair-haired  child,  stood  just  underneath,  and 
seemingly  wreathed  in  the  red,  white  and  blue. 
A  great  shout  arose  from  the  soldiers,  which  was 
caught  up  by  the  townspeople,  until  the  air  rang 
with  cheers. 

When,  finally,  every  breath  was  hushed  and 
all  turned  and  looked  at  me,  while  the  captain 
of  the  little  company  advanced  to  the  step  be- 
low the  one  on  which  I  was  standing,  a  horrible 
stage  fright  seized  me,  and  not  one  word  of  the 
speech  which  I  had  so  carefully  been  taught 
could  I  recall.  The  only  words  that  came  into 
my  mind  were  from  Longfellow's  "Hymn  of 
the  Moravian  Nuns,"  which  had  been  one  of 
the  "pieces"  I  had  recited  at  school.  And  as 
I  put  the  flagstaff  into  the  hand  that  was  out- 
stretched to  receive  it,  I  could  only  repeat  the 
poem,  which  I  did,  saying,  while  the  silence 
reigned  supreme: 

•'  Take  thy  banner!     May  it  wave 
Proudly  o'er  the  good  and  brave; 
When  the  battle's  distant  wail 
Breaks  the  sabbath  of  our  vale, 
When  the  clarion's  music  thrills 
To  the  hearts  of  these  lone  hills, 
When  the  spear  in  conflict  shakes, 
And  the  strong  lance,  shivering,  breaks. 

11  Take  thy  banner!  and,  beneath 
The  battle  clouds  encircling  wreath, 
Guard  it,  till  our  homes  are  free! 
Guard  it!  God  will  prosper  thee! 
In  the  dark  and  and  trying  hour, 
In  the  breaking  forth  of  power, 
In  the  rush  of  steeds  and  men, 
His  right  hand  will  shield  thee  then. 


"  Take  thy  banner!     But  when  night 
Closes  round  the  ghastly  fight, 
If  the  vanquished  warrior  bow, 
Spare  him!     By  thy  holy  vow, 
By  our  prayers  and  many  tears, 
Bv  the  mercy  that  endears, 
Spare  him!  he  our  love  hath  shared! 
Spare  him!   as  thou  wouldst  be  spared! 

"  Take  thy  banner!  and  if  e'er 
Thou  shouldst  press  the  soldier's  bier, 
And  the  muffled  drum  should  beat 
To  the  tread  of  mournful  feet, 
Then  this  crimson  flag  shall  be, 
Martial  cloak  and  shroud  for  thee." 

The  large,  bony  hand  of  the  mountaineer 
shook  so,  as  he  grasped  the  heavy  flagstaff, 
that  he  could  scarcely  hold  it;  and  he  tried 
once,  twice,  three  times,  to  speak,  but  only 
succeeded  in  uttering  an  inarticulate  sound, 
while  his  rugged  old  face  worked  painfully. 

Just  then  some  one  from  below,  seeing  the 
cause  of  the  silence,  struck  up  the  familiar 
strains  of   '*  The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

Instantly  every  voice  joined  in,  and  the  wel- 
kin rang  with  the  sound,  which  was  prolonged 
until  the  line  was  formed  and  the  Tennessee- 
ans,  cheered  and  invigorated,  with  hand-clasps 
and  God-speeds,  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust 
on  their  march  to  the  Kentucky  River. 

We  never  saw  the  little  band  again;  but  we 
heard  afterward  that  the  captain  had  fallen 
with  his  face  to  the  foe,  leading  a  forlorn  hope 
at  Antietam. 

This  was  my  first  war  recollection;  and  there 
were  many  more  to  follow;  for  through  all 
those  four  terrible  years  my  life  lay  on  the  Bor- 
der-land; but  that  July  day  is  a  memory  pic- 
ture that  will  never  be  effaced  as  long  as  life 
shall  last. 

Danville,  Ky 


THE  LAST  DAY  AT  GETTYSBURG." 

JULY  3D,   1863. 

BY    HORACE    MAYNARD    REEVE, 

Lieutenant  of  Infantry,    United    States   Army. 


Let  the  reader  imagine  a  line  shaped  like  an 
inverted  fish-hook  traced  upon  the  hights  south 
of  Gettysburg;  the  point  lying  upon  a  wooded 
eminence,  Culp's  Hill,  westward  from  which, 
where  the  curve  joins  the  shank,  is  a  command- 
ing position,  Cemetery  Hill,  from  whence  the 
shank  extends  southward  ending  at  a  high  con- 


ical hill,  Round  Top.  Along  this  line  picture 
about  three  or  four  score  thousand  men  in 
dusty  blue,  battle-worn  and  travel-stained,  ex- 
hausted by  the  desperate  fighting  of  the  two 
preceding  days  and  wearied  with  the  forced 
marching  under  the  July  sun,  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac    upon    the    night    of  July    2d,    1863. 
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About  a  mile  distant,  upon  the  lower  ground, 
partially  enveloping  and  similar  to  the  first  line, 
was  a  second  one  occupied  by  tired  men  in 
dingy  gray,  some  fewer  in  number  than  they 
upon  the  hights,  the  veteran  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  Around  and  between  these  two  lines 
of  men  lay  the  greusome  wreckage  of  the  two 
days'  battle  storm — the  dead  and  wounded. 

The  two  armies  had  marched  from  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  some  150  miles;  they  had  met 
July  1  st,  and  had  fought  fiercely  for  two  days 
to  the  Confederate  advantage. 

A  general  view  of  the  situation   is  necessary 


to  appreciate  properly  the  significance  of  those 
two  lines  of  men  that  lay  watching  each  other 
through  that  summer  night.  The  Confederacy 
was  beginning  to  feel  keenly  its  limitations  as 
regarded  men  and  supplies;  in  the  South  a  fam- 
ine prevailed,  and  around  the  Southern  shores 
were  being  riveted  the  shackles  of  the  block- 
ade. This  blockade,  Von  der  Goltz  tells  us,  is 
what  finally  put  down  the  Civil  War.  The 
North,  however,  was  torn  with  political  dissen- 
sions, and  the  Federal  arms  in  Virginia  had  met 
a  long  series  of  reverses.     The   Army   of  the 


Potomac  had  been^suffering  from  internal  trou- 
ble and  was  chagrined  by  defeat;  its  commander 
had  been  changed  six  times,  the  sixth  being 
Meade,  who  was  placed  in  command  three 
days  before  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  This 
army,  however,  contained  much  sterling  mate- 
rial, and  the  highest  praise  for  it  is  that  it  van- 
quished its  adversary. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  divided  into 
seven  army  corps,  one  cavalry  corps  and  an 
artillery  reserve.  The  corps  commanders  were 
Hancock,  Howard,  Sickles,  Sykes,  Reynolds 
and  Sedgwick — formidable  captains. 

Meade  had  under  his  command  at  Gettys- 
burg from  first  to  last  about  93,000  men  of  all 
arms  and  370  guns. 

The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  divided 
into  three  army  corps  and  seven  cavalry  brig- 
ades. The  Confederate  commander,  Lee, 
brought  to  Gettysburg  about  70,000  men  of  all 
arms  and  287  guns.  The  corps  commanders 
were  Longstreet,  Ewell,  and  A.  P.  Hill.  Nearly 
all  of  the  Confederate  general  officers  were 
West  Pointers  and  had  seen  much  service  in 
Mexico  and  elsewhere.  The  Confederate  rank 
and  file  formed  an  excellent  soldiery  that  idol- 
ized its  chief,  and  the  latter  enjoyed  the  cor- 
dial support  and  confidence  of  his  Government. 
This  army  had  inscribed  upon  its  battle-flags: 
Bull  Run,  Manassas,  the  victories  in  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  the  battles  of  the  seven  days  of 
fighting  raising  the  siege  of  Richmond,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville  and  others. 

So  during  the  night  of  July  2d,  1863,  as  these 
two  armies  lay  upon  the  .field  watching  each 
other,  it  was  known  that  the  next  sun  would 
not  set  before  the  question  of  Federal  unity 
had  been  sorely  tested  if  not  decided. 

As  has  been  seen  the  Federal  Army  occupied 
a  good  position;  a  natural  fortress  with  Culp's 
Hill,  Cemetery  Hill,  and  Little  Round  Top  as 
bastions.  The  army  had  been  "hammered" 
into  this  position  by  its  opponents.  However, 
despite  the  advantages  of  the  terraine,  the  situ- 
ation of  Meade  was  dubious,  the  First,  Third 
and  Eleventh  Corps  had  been  almost  annihi- 
lated by  the  severe  fighting  of  July  1st  and  2d; 
the  Second  and  Fifth  Corps  had  been  roughly 
handled,  while  only  the  Sixth  and  Twelfth  were 
intact.  On  the  Federal  right  some  of  Ewell's 
troops  under  Johnson  occupied  some  of  Meade's 
own  works;  on  the  left  Sickles  had  been  driven 
in   by    Longstreet;  at   the  center  a  portion  of 
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Hill's  command  had  temporarily  occupied  Cem- 
etery Ridge,  and  the  "  Louisiana  Tigers"  had 
charged  among  the  guns  on  East  Cemetery 
Hill.  Already  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had 
lost  over  20.000  men.  Therefore,  upon  the 
evening  of  July  2d,  Meade  calls  a  council  of 
war  and  asks  his  Corps  Commanders  three  ques- 
tions: "I.  Under  existing  circumstances  is  it 
advisable  for  this  army  to  remain  in  its  present 
position,  or  to  retire  to  another  nearer  its  base 
of  supplies  ?  2.  It  being  determined  to  remain 
in  its  present  position,  shall  the  army  attack 
or  await  the  attack  of  the  enemy  ?  3.  If  we 
await  attack  how  long?"  The  vote  was  unan- 
imous to  remain  and  fight  it  out;  it  was  decided 
to  await  attack. 

AJtho  the  Confederate  success  had  not  been 
attained  without  heavy  loss,  Lee  felt  war- 
ranted in  continuing  the  attack;  he  according- 
ly directed  that  the  main  assault  be  made  by 
Longstreet  upon  the  Federal  left  (or  left  cen- 
ter). Ewell  was  to  make  a  simultaneous  demon- 
stration upon  the  Federal  right,  to  be  converted 
into  a  real  attack  if  the  opportunity  presented 
itself,  while  Hill  was  to  threaten  the  Federal 
center  to  prevent  re-enforcements  from  being 
sent  to  either  flank.  Stuart  was  sent  with  four 
brigades  of  cavalry  to  guard  Ewell's  left,  to  cre- 
ate a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  infantry  and  in 
case  of  Longstreet's  success  to  disorganize  the 
retreating  Federals.  Longstreet  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  plan  and  urged  Lee  to  turn 
the  position  and  fight  elsewhere  than  at  Gettys- 
burg. 

Having  decided  to  remain  at  Gettysburg  the 
fi'-st  thing  to  be  done  by  the  Federals  on  July 
3d,  was  to  try  to  evict  the  Confederate  John- 
son, who  made  a  dangerous  tenant  in  the  Fed- 
eral works  on  Culp's  Hill;  for  this  purpose  ar- 
tillery and  infantry  were  brought  up  during  the 
night,  and  in  the  early  gray  of  the  morning  the 
guns  opened.  Johnson  having  no  cannon,  in 
order  to  gain  a  better  position  charged  the  Fed- 
eral forces  above  him;  he  was  stoutly  met  and 
was  also  assailed  upon  his  flank.  The  fighting 
that  ensued  was  fierce  and  prolonged;  begin- 
ning at  dawn  it  continued  until  about  1 1  A  m., 
seven  hours  of  battling  at  close  quarters;  it  re- 
sembled the  dead-lock  of  two  desperate  wres- 
tlers slipping  in  each  other's  blood.  At  last 
Johnson,  fearing  that  his  communications 
would  be  cut  off,  fell  back  to  Rock  Creek  where 
he  remained  until  night. 


Meanwhile  Lee  was  preparing  for  his  final 
effort;  having  previously  assailed  both  flanks 
of  the  Federal  Army,  he  now  essayed  to  break 
its  center,  and  decided  to  assault  Cemetery 
Hill,  at  the  point  held  by  Hancock's  Second 
Division.  This  assault  and  its  details  were 
under  the  direction  of  Longstreet  who  was  au- 
thorized to  call  upon  Hill  for  additional  troops, 
Pickett's  Division  having  arrived  was  assigned 
to  the  leading  role;  he  was  to  be  assisted  by 
Heth's  division  under  Pettigrew,  and  was  to  be 
supported  on  the  right  by  Wilcox's  brigade  and 
on  the  left  by  two  brigades  under  Trimble. 

Hill  was  to  render  such  assistance  as  was  pos- 
sible, and  the  charge  was  to  be  preceded  by  a 
heavy  cannonade.  The  Confederate  action  was 
planned  to  take  place  as  early  as  practicable 
and  the  fighting  at  different  parts  of  the  line  was 
to  be  simultaneous.  Longstreets's  preparations 
took  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  as  to  Ewell  his 
fight  was  over  at  n  a.m.,  and  little  assistance 
could  be  expected  from  his  quarter;  this  inter- 
fered with  Lee's  plan  and  must  have  caused  him 
much  annoyance.  The  Confederates  owe  their 
defeat  to  their  lack  of  co-operation  between 
corps  on  July  2d  and  3d.  None  of  the  assaults 
were  connected. 

The  necessary  arrangements  required  a  great 
deal  of  time.  The  artillery  duel  did  not  com- 
mence until  1  p.m.,  when  the  Confederates 
opened  fire  with  about  140  guns  which  were  re- 
plied to  with  about  80  from  the  Federal  artil- 
lery. This  terrific  cannonade  continued  until 
about  3  p.m.,  when  General  Hunt,  Chief  of 
Artillery,  ordered  the  Federal  artillerists  to 
cease  their  practice,  in  order  to  cool  the  guns, 
replenish  the  ammunition  limbers,  remove  the 
debris,  and  to  prepare  for  the  infantry  assault  he 
knew  was  impending.  The  Federal  silence, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  their  ammunition 
was  running  low,  decided  the  Confederates  to 
advance  at  this  time. 

In  each  age  there  seems  to  occur  some  pas- 
sage at  arms  which,  by  its  valor,  links  us  more 
closely  with  the  romantic  actions  upon  the 
"ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy" — with  Roland 
and  with  Oliver.  Such  a  one  was  now  about 
to  be  enacted  in  the  charge  of  Pickett,  Petti- 
grew and  Trimble,  generally  known  as  the 
charge  of  Pickett's  Division.  The  work  as- 
signed to  these  troops  was  hopeless  and  terrible. 
They  were  about  1 4. 000  strong ;  they  were  to  ad  - 
vance  across  the  open  for  nearly  one  mile;  they 
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were  to  be  subjected  to  the  fire  of  sharpshoot- 
ers, the  musketry  of  army  corps,  and  to  every 
known  artillery  missile;  they  were  to  leave  the 
main  force  so  far  in  rear  that  support  was  out 
of  the  question;  and  those  who  succeeded  in 
crossing  that  Valley  of  Death  were  to  grapple 
with  good  infantry,  unshaken  and  well  posted. 
As  these  lines  moved  from  their  great  chief, 
they  resembled  the  gladiators  entering  the 
arena,  and  might  have  cried:  "Ave  Ccesar, 
morituri  te  salutamusP ' 

However,  these  things  appeared  to  trouble  no 
man  in  that  command,  and  at  the  order  they 
moved  forward  in  graceful  battle  array;  and  no 
Federal  officer  of  rank  who  saw  them  approach 
failed  to  compliment  them  in  his  report.  As 
the  lines  emerged  from  the  screening  trees  the 
Federal  artillery  again  opened.  The  Confed- 
erates reach  the  Emmitsburg  road,  when  a 
short  halt  is  made  to  rectify  the  alignment  and 
direction,  and  again  they  march  onward,  veer- 
ing slightly  to  their  left.  The  range  becomes  a 
short  one  for  the  Federal  artillerists,  and 
ghastly  lanes  are  torn  through  the  gray  regi- 
ments. The  men  close  in  and,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  move  forward  with  the  nonchalance 
of  a  parade  in  some  Virginia  pasture.  When 
the  Confederates  are  quite  near  the  low  stone 
wall  behind  which  is  posted  the  first  Federal 
line,  they  halt,  deliver  a  futile  musketry  volley, 
and  dash  forward  to  the  final  charge.  The 
flank  of  a  line  of  troops  is  as  vulnerable  as  was 
the  heel  of  Achilles;  Wilcox,  who  was  to  pro- 
tect the  right  flank  of  Pickett,  was  moved  for- 
ward too  late,  and  in  the  smoke  drifted  away  to 
his  own  right.  A  Federal  brigadier,  Stannard, 
commanding  some  exceptionally  fine  troops 
from  Vermont,  sees  his  opportunity,  wheels  his 
men  perpendicular  to  the  Confederate  line,  and 
rakes  it  as  it  advances.  Stannard  then  faced 
his  troops  about,  and  subsequently  destroyed 
the  support  under  Wilcox.  This  action  of 
Stannard  was  the  most  skilful  and  valuable 
performed  upon  that  field. 

The  assaulting  Confederates  were  waited  for 
by  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel — the  infantry 
of  Hancock.  The  charge,  however,  was  diffi- 
cult to  withstand — the  Confederates  lunge  over 
the  stone  wali,  breakthrough  the  first  line,  and 
rush  among  the  guns,  where  the  battery  com- 
mander, Cushing,  lies  dying.  One  of  Pickett's 
brigadiers,  Armistead,  now  leads  the  gray 
orhtng,  and,   seeing   the    second  Federal    line, 


he  calls  to  his  followers:  "  Give  them  the  cold 
steel,  boys!"  and  this  gallant  officer  rushes  for- 
ward, and  falls  dying  at  the  feet  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  The  spot  where  he  fell  marks 
the  high-tide  of  the  Civil  War  in  America.  Of 
the  gallant  company  that  moved  forward  at 
Pickett's  order,  but  twenty-five  per  cent,  re- 
turned; few,  if  any,  assaults  in  recorded  time 
show  such  loss.  When  the  bleeding  remnant 
returned  to  former  position,  Lee  rode  among 
them,  and  said  that  it  was  all  his  fault,  and  for 
them  to  bind  up  their  hurts  and  fall  in  line, 
which  they  did;  and  under  his  direction  were 
willing  to  march  anywhere  even  against  the 
ensanguined  hights  of  Cemetery  Ridge.  Such 
troops  cannot  be  conquered;  they  must  be  an- 
nihilated. 

While  the  main  assault  was  taking  place  two 
cavalry  actions  occurred,  one  on  each  flank. 
Stuart,  pursuant  to  his  orders,  was  attempting 
to  gain  the  Federal  right  rear,  when  he  was 
met  by  Gregg's  cavalry,  about  three  miles  east 
of  Gettysburg.  A  fierce  cavalry  action  ensued; 
and  altho  Stuart  was  not  driven  from  the  field, 
his  progress  was  checked,  and  the  plans  of  Lee 
were  foiled. 

As  a  diversion  on  the  Federal  right,  Kilpat- 
rick  ordered  Farnsworth  to  take  300  men  and 
to  charge  the  Confederates.  Farnsworth  was 
slain,  and  his  men  routed.  So  closed  the  fight- 
ing at  Gettysburg.  We  are  told  that  when 
Meade  saw  the  retreating  remnant  of  Pickett's 
Division,  he  removed  his  hat,  and  murmured: 
"Thank  God!" 

A  mile  away  from  Meade  was  Lee;  and  we  can 
picture  him  as  he  stood  there  and  saw  his  last 
assault  repelled,  his  studied  invasion  fail,  the 
flower  of  his  army  shot  to  pieces;  and  knowing 
that  his  men  on  that  field,  lying  and  standing, 
represented  the  careful  gleaning  of  his  coun- 
try, he  must  have  seen  in  the  battle  smoke 
above  that  valley  of  death  the  final  end  of  the 
Confederacy. 

The  sending  of  Pickett,  Pettigrew  and  Trim- 
ble across  that  open  practically  unsupported 
must  be  condemned.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  was 
Lee's  intention;  possibly  he  designed  that  these 
troops  should  be  followed  by  those  of  both 
Hill  and  Longstreet  in  close  echelon,  to  pierce 
the  Federal  center,  and  with  Ewell's  assistance 
crush  the  Federal  right,  while  the  Federal  left 
remained  in  the  rocky  fastness  of  the  Round 
Top,    and   Stewart   was  demonstrating  in    the 
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Federal  rear.  That  night  Lee  said  to  Imbo- 
den:  "I  never  saw  troops  behave  more  mag- 
nificently than  did  Pickett's  Division  of  Vir- 
ginians to-day  in  their  grand  charge  upon  the 
enemy;  and  if  they  had  been  supported  as  they 
were  to  have  been,  but  for  some  reason  not  yet 
explained  to  me  were  not,  we  would  have  held 
the  position,  and  the  day  would  have  been 
ours."  Lee  also  states  in  his  report  that  before 
ordering  the  charge  he  was  unaware  of  the 
lack  of  artillery  ammunition.  Pickett  com- 
plained of  non-support. 

Lee,  during  the  three  days'  battle,  gave  his 
orders  in  rather  a  vague  way,  and  remained  a 
passive  spectator  while  they  were  misinter- 
preted or  not  fulfilled;  however,  he  generously 
accepts  all  of  the  blame.  And  forever  after- 
ward in  history  Pickett's  charge  must  appear 
as  the  fierce  SHvord-thrust  of  a  blinded  duelist 
lunging  wildly.  The  question  arises,  Why  was 
there  not  an  immediate  counter-charge  by 
Meade?  But  the  Confederate  numbers  had 
been  over-estimated;  it  was  not  assured  that 
they  had  been  beaten.  Sickles  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  that 
"the  Federals  did  not  know  which  side  had 
won;  whether  to  advance  or  retreat."  A 
counter-assault  might  have  reversed  the  Pickett 
disaster.  The  memory  of  the  Fredericksburg 
slaughter  was  still  fresh;  good  infantry  had  just 
been  seen  to  dash  itself  to  pieces  against  troops 
in  position.  Hill,  Hood  and  McLaws  were 
comparatively  fresh  and  might  have  assailed 
the  flanks  of  the  column  advancing  against  the 
Confederate  center;  there  was  too  much  at 
stake  to  risk  anything. 

The  long,  hot,  bloody  day  at  last  closed, 
leaving  the  troops  almost  in  their  original 
lines.  A  merciful  night  drew  its  curtains  over 
a  scene  of  human  misery  rarely  witnessed  in  all 
the  ages;  10,000  men  lay  upon  that  field  forever 
still  or  writhing  in  their  last  agony;  20,000 
more  were  there  who  would  leave  that  field 
maimed  for  life. 

Lee  could  not  remain  in  the  position  then  held ; 
he  therefore  issued  the  order  for  the  return  of 
his  army  to  Virginia.  The  army  train,  seven- 
teen miles  in  length,  carrying  with  the  impedi- 
menta all  of  the  movable  wounded,  started 
from   Gettysburg   about   4  p.m.    July  4th;  the 


remainder   of  the    army    followed   that    night, 
the  rear  guard  leaving  after  sunrise  July  5th. 

The  Confederates  brought  away  4,000  Fed- 
eral prisoners.  Lee,  by  a  well-conducted  re- 
trograde movement,  reached  the  Potomac  on 
the  6th  and  7th;  the  river  being  swollen,  the 
Confederates  were  obliged  to  wait  until  the 
13th,  at  which  time,  the  waters  having  sub- 
sided, and  a  bridge  having  been  constructed, 
they  were  enabled  to  cross,  the  rear  guard 
leaving  Maryland,  July  14th. 

So  ended  the  memorable  campaign  of  Gettys- 
burg. 

Meade  has  been  severely  criticised  for  allow- 
ing Lee  to  escape;  he  was  censured  by  both 
Halleck  and  the  President,  and  he,  therefore, 
asked  to  be  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Meade  deserves  only  a 
small  portion  of  such  blame;  he  had  been 
but  a  few  days  in  command  and  had  won  a  great 
victory,  the  greatest  in  the  story  of  our  nation, 
and  something  new  for  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac; his  own  army  had  been  roughly  handled, 
and,  excepting  the  Sixth  Corps,  was  almost  in 
as  bad  a  condition  as  that  of  the  Confederates. 

As  the  Confederates  were  beginning  tD  re- 
treat from  Gettysburg  on  July  4tn,  1868,  the 
news  was  flashed  over  the  country  that  Vicks- 
burg  had  surrendered  to  Grant;  these  two 
events  made  that  date  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  original  Fourth. 

Whatever  may  be  the  criticisms  advanced 
against  the  officers  during  this  campaign,  none 
can  be  given  against  the  rank  and  file  who 
faced  the  leaden  hail  at  Gettysburg.  As  to 
the  valor  displayed  during  the  three  days' 
fighting  the  figures  are  eloquent. 

The  Federal  loss  was  23,000,  or  about  27  per 
cent. ;  the  Confederates  lost  about  the  same 
number,  or  36  percent.  The  Confederates  lost 
17  general  officers,  14  stands  of  colors  and  3 
guns;  the  Federals  lost  20  general  officers,  38 
stands  of  colors,  and  5  or  6  guns. 

The  people  of  these  United  States  should 
pray  that  the  next  time  the  rainy  days  come  to 
the  Government  there  maybe  martialed  around 
our  standard  as  valiant  a  soldiery  as  that  which 
stood  with  Hancock  or  that  which  followed 
Armistead  across  the  Valley  of  Death. 

Tampa,  Fla. 


THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES. 


BY    JOHN    STEPHEN  SON. 


In  1754  Benjamin  Franklin  published  an 
article  in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  urging  the 
colonies  to  unite  for  mutual  defense.  He  illus- 
trated it  with  a  woodcut  of  a  snake  divided 
into  thirteen  parts,  and  affixed  the  legend 
"  Unite  or  Die."  This  design  was  adopted  and 
used  in  some  of  the  early  colonial  flags.  The 
battles  of  Bunker  Hill,  White  Plains  and 
Charleston  Harbor  were  fought  under  flags  of  dif- 
ferent designs  and  colors.  The  first  movement 
for  a  national  banner  to  typify  the  union  of  the 
colonies  is  credited  to  Franklin,  who  in  con 
nection  with  two  others  designed  the  "Grand 
Union  "  flag.  This  flag  was  devised  about  the 
close  of  1775,  and  was  simply  a  variation  of  the 
British  ensign  under  which  the  colonists  fought 
in  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  The  distin- 
guishing mark  was  six  white  bands  sewed  across 
the  original  red  field,  thus  making  what  an  Eng- 
lish journal  called  the  thirteen  "rebellious 
stripes  "  In  the  upper  corner,  where  the  stars 
now  appear,  they  retained  the  combination 
crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew,  as  seen 
to-day  in  the  British  Union  Jack.  This  flag 
was  carried  on  Lake  Champlain  by  the  "  Royal 
Savage."  The  construction  of  the  first  "Stars 
and  Stripes,"  took  place  under  the  personal 
direction  of  George  Washington,  aided  by 
Robert  Morris  and  Colonel  Ross,  a  Committee 
of  Congress  "authorized  to  design  a  suitable 
flag  for  the  nation."  Some  time  between  the 
twenty-third  of  May  and  the  seventh  of  June, 
1777,  the  design  was  taken  to  a  little  house,  I 
believe  still  standing  on  Arch  Street  (239), 
Philadelphia,  then  the  home  of  a  noted  needle- 
woman, Mrs.  Betsy  Ross,  who,  according  to 
tradition,  made  some  of  the  ruffled  shirts  which 
General  Washington  delighted  in.  Mrs.  Ross 
suggested  that  a  five-pointed  star  would  be 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the  six-pointed 
one  in  the  original  design;  and  her  suggestion 
was  carried  out.  The  following  day  the  flag 
was  ready,  and  June  14th,  1777,  Congress 
adopted  it  in  the  following  words: 

"Resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
be  thirteen  stripes  alternately  red  and  white; 
that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue 
field,  representing  a  new  constellation." 


A  little  later  Congress  issued  an  order  on  the 
Treasury  to  pay 

"  ;£i4    12J.   id.\.o  Betsy   Ross  for  the  making  of 
the  flags  for  the  fleet  in  the  Delaware." 

The  stars  of  the  first  flags  were  disposed  in 
a  circle  to  symbolize  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union.  The  red,  white  and  blue  were  a  blend- 
ing of  the  colors  of  the  flags  previously  used. 
In  August,  1777,  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
of  the  war  was  fought  in  the  Mohawk  Valley. 
Rome  is  built  on  the  site  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
then  in  charge  of  Col.  Marinus  Willett;  while 
the  forces  of  Johnson  and  Herkimer  were  en- 
gaged in  a  deadly  struggle,  he  sallied  out  at 
the  head  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  As 
soon  as  the  Indians  saw  "the  Devil,"  as  they 
called  him,  coming,  they  fled.  In  the  sally  he 
captured,  among  other  things,  five  English 
flags,  and  returned  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
Before  the  sun  went  down  on  the  battle-field 
five  British  flags  floated  over  the  fort,  but  un- 
der the  first  Stars  and  Stripes  unfurled  in  the 
war.  This  pioneer  United  States  banner  must 
have  been  a  curious  piece  of  needlework.  The 
white  stripes  were  made  out  of  ammunition 
shirts,  the  red  contributed  by  various  persons 
of  the  garrison,  and  the  blue  fashioned  from  a 
camlet  cloak  which  Willett  had  previously  cap- 
tured at  Peekskill. 

The  years  pass  by,  America  has  won  her  in- 
dependence. The  day  on  which  the  British  are 
to  evacuate  New  York  has  arrived,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  arrangement  made  with  the 
Americans,  they  are  to  retain  possession  ol  the 
city  till  noon.  On  Murray  Street  there  is  a 
boarding-house,  kept  by  Benjamin  Day,  whose 
wife  is  an  ardent  patriot.  Her  joy  will  not  let 
her  wait  till  noon  to  give  expression  to  her 
feelings.  Early  in  the  morning  she  hoisted  the 
American  flag  on  a  pole  set  up  before  her  door. 
Dr.  Alexander  Anderson,  who  died  1870,  was  a 
boy  of  about  eight  at  the  time,  and  his  home 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  In  a  con- 
versation with  Benson  J.  Lossing,  the  histori- 
an, he  says  in  substance,  that  he  was  sitting  on 
the  porch  of  his  house  about  nine  o'clock  watch- 
ing the  Stars  and  Stripes,  when  a  big,  burly 
British  officer  walked  rapidly  up  to  Mrs.  Day. 
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who  was  sweeping  in  front  of  her  house,  and 
angrily  demanded: 

"Who  hoisted  that  rebel  flag?" 

"It  is  not  a  rebel  flag,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Day, 
"  but  the  flag  of  a  free  people.    Who  are  you?" 

"  Pull  down  that  flag,"  roared  the  enraged 
Briton,  "or  you  will  find  out  to  your  cost  who 
I  am." 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  Mrs.   Day  again  asked. 

"I'm  his  Majesty's  provost-marshal,  charged 
not  to  allow  a  rebel  flag  to  fly  in  this  town  be- 
fore noon  to-day.     Pull  down  that  flag." 

The  intrepid  woman  looked  the  angry  officer 
in  the  face  and  emphatically  said:  "I  will  not 
do  it;  I  raised  that  flag  with  my  own  hands.  If 
the  King  stood  where  you  do  and  commanded 
me  to  pull  it  down  I  wouldn't  do  it." 

"  Hurrah!"  shouted  a  man  up-stairs. 

"You  cursed  rebel  in  petticoats,"  thundered 
the  infuriated  officer;  "  if  you  were  not  a  wom- 
an I'd  hang  you  on  the  spot.  That  rebel  rag 
shall  come  down." 

He  seized  the  halyards,  but  had  scarcely 
touched  them  when  Mrs.  Day  sprang  forward, 
and  struck  him  on  the  head  with  her  broom. 
The  first  blow  knocked  off  his  hat;  and  the 
elated  boy  across  the  street  could  see  the  dust 
rise  out  of  his  wig  and  glisten  in  the  sunshine 
as  the  next  and  following  ones  were  vigorously 
delivered.  "  Hurrah!"  shouted  the  man  from 
the  upper  window,  as  the  defeated  and  beaten 
officer  snatched  up  his  hat  and,  with  muttered 
curses,  walked  rapidly  away.  A  woman  made 
the  first  flag,  and  fought  the  last  revolutionary 
battle  in  its  defense. 

The  admission  into  the  Union  of  Vermont, 
1 791,  and  Kentucky,  1792,  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law,  January  13th,  1794,  that 

"from  and  after  the  1st  of  May,  1795,  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  fifteen  stripes,  alter- 
nate red  and  white." 

It  was  under  this  flag  that  the  War  of  181 2  was 
fought;  and  it  was  a  flag  of  this  type  floating 
over  Fort  McHenry,  during  the  bombardment 
of  Baltimore,  September  13th,  18 14,  that  in- 
spired Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  When  Indiana  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  1816,  the  Hon.  Peter 
Wendover,  of  New  York,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  flag  did  not  represent  all  the 
States,  and  offered  a  motion  for  its  alteration. 
While  the  question  was  pending,  he  called  upon 
Captain  Samuel  P.  Reid,  the  hero  of  Fayal,  and 


requested  him  to  make  a  design  that  would 
represent  the  increase  of  the  States  without 
destroying  the  distinctive  character  of  the  flag. 
The  result  of  Captain  Reid's  thought  is  seen  in 
the  flag  of  to-day,  which  combines  the  progress 
of  the  present  with  the  glory  of  the  past.  The 
thirteen  original  stripes  were  retained,  and  a 
star  added  for  every  State  admitted.  Reid's 
idea  was  adopted  by  Congress.  Writing  to 
Reid,  under  date  of  March  26th,  1818,  Wen- 
dover says: 

"  Please  inform  me  as  soon  as  convenient  what 
a  flag  (of  the  size  of  the  one  floating  over  the 
Capitol  at  Washington)  would  cost  in  New  York, 
made  for  the  purpose,  with  thirteen  stripes  and 
twenty  stars,  forming  one  great  luminary,  as  per 
pasteboard  plan  you  handed  me." 

The  bill  providing  for  the  alteration  of  the 
flagon  and  after  July  4th,  1818,  became  a  law 
April  4th  of  that  year.  Captain  Reid  purchased 
the  materials,  and  Mrs.  Reid,  assisted  by  sev- 
eral young  ladies,  made  the  first  flag  of  this  de- 
scription in  her  home,  27  Cherry  Street,  New 
York  City,  not  half  a  block  from  where  Presi- 
dent Washington  formerly  dwelt;  it  was  im- 
mediately forwarded  to  Washington,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  April  Wendover  writes: 

"  I  have  just  time  to  inform  you  that  the  new 
flag  arrived  here,  per  mail  this  day,  and  was 
hoisted  to  replace  the  old  one  at  two  o'clock,  and 
has  given  satisfaction  to  all  who  have  seen  it. 
Mr.  Clay  says  it  is  wrong  that  there  should  be 
no  charge  in  your  bill  for  making  the  flag." 

Since  that  date  the  Stars  and  Stripes  has 
remained  practically  the  same,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  more  than  double  the  number  of  stars 
then  in  the  blue  field.  Our  flag  is  a  noble  her- 
itage of  brave  men.  It  belongs  to  Americans 
in  particular,  but  to  the  world  in  general. 
Lafayette,  De  Kalb,  Steuben,  Kosciusko,  and 
hundreds  of  foreign-born  patriots  helped  to 
furl  it  over  a  free  and  independent  people,  and 
since  that  time  tens  of  thousands  of  Europeans 
have  found  a  home,  liberty,  justice,  in  the  land 
over  which  it  waves.     In  this  crisis  we    should 

all 

"  Stand  by  the  Flag!     Immortal  heroes  bore  it 

Through   sulphurous    smoke,    deep   moat,    and 
armed  defense; 
And  their  imperial  shades  still  hover  o'er  it, 
A  guard  celestial  from  Omnipotence. 
"  Stand  by  the  Flag,  all  doubt  and  danger  scorning! 
Believe,  with  courage  firm  and  faith  sublime, 
That  it  shall  float  until  the  eternal  morning 
Pales  in  its  glories  all  the  lights  of  Time!" 
New  York  City. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  HERO 


BY    VIRGINIA    WOODWARD    CLOUD. 


One  day  Grandmamma  read  us  a  story  out  of 
an  old  Day- Book,  which  was  among  the  things 
which  she  greatly  prized.  This  was  what  it 
said: 

"It  was  a  very  cold  evening,  and  my  mother 
and  I  were  sorely  cast  down,  for  that  we  had 
heard  that  my  uncle  Penfield,  whilst  carrying 
a  dispatch  from  the  American  Headquarters, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British.  Uncle  Pen- 
field  being,  as  is  well  known,  an  exceedingly 
fearless  man,  mayhap  took  less  precaution  than 
is  well  in  these  times,  when  one  may  find  a 
Redcoat  at  every  fence-corner. 

"Therefore,  knowing  that  Uncle  Penfield 
would  likely  be  shot,  my  mother,  albeit  little 
given  to  repining,  could  not  partake  of  the  sup- 
per I  had  prepared,  but  sate  by  the  fire  looking 
sadly  grieved.  I,  myself,  could  scarce  for- 
bear weeping;  so  merry-hearted  and  so  dear 
hath  Uncle  Penfield  ever  been  to  us. 

"  It  would  seem  that  my  uncle's  brown  sheep- 
dog, Hickory,  could  read  the  cause  of  our 
grief,  or  else  he  heard  us  speaking  his  master's 
name;  for  he  would  arise  from  the  hearth  and 
lay  his  head  in  my  mother's  lap,  looking  at  her 
with  eyes  which  held  speech.  Again,  he  would 
run  to  the  door  and  whine  and  beg  to  be  let 
out,  as  if  to  seek  his  master;  for  the  two  have 
been  most  close  companions  for  many  a  year, 
and  when  Uncle  Penfield  entered  the  army, 
Hickory  was  as  a  child  that  is  lost.  Now  it 
may  seem  like  to  a  fairy-tale,  somewhat;  but 
whilst  my  mother  sate  stroking  Hickory's  coat, 
he  threw  his  head  upward,  and  of  a  sudden 
barked  loud  and  sharply,  springing  to  the  door, 
scratching  and  whining  like  a  thing  distraught. 
And  even  as  he  did  so,  there  came  a  tap  at  the 
window,  and  I  threw  open  the  door. 

"My  uncle  Penfield  himself  sprang  within 
and  was  clasped  in  our  arms.  Meanwhile 
Hickory  rushed  upon  his  master,  barking, 
pawing  and  capering,  as  only  a  creature  could 
do  that  was  clean  crazed  with  joy. 

' '  But  Uncle  Pen  field  quickly  closed  the  door, 
and  I  marked  that  he  panted  as  from  running, 
and  was  very  pale. 

"'I  have  escaped;  but  they  are  hard  after 
me,'  quoth  he,  leaning  against  the  wall;   'hide 
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me  somewhere,  quickly.  There  was  not  time 
to  make  to  the  woods,  nor  dared  1  keep  in  open 
road.     Lois,  put  up  the  dog!  ' 

"  It  was  well-nigh  more  than  my  strength 
could  have  done  at  ordinary  times;  but  I  seized 
Hickory's  collar  and  dragged  him  outward  to 
the  kitchen  shed,  and  tied  him  securely, 
despite  his  whines  and  barks,  well  knowing 
that  did  I  not  do  so  he  would  follow  his  master. 
"  Now  I  have  ofttimes  said  that  there  seem 
to  be  some  God-given  quickness  about  a 
woman's  mind  in  time  of  danger,  and  that  her 
wit  doth  stand  her  in  need,  far  better  than 
would  a  coat  of  mail. 

"When  I  tied  Hickory  and  had  returned, 
my  mother  stood  in  the  sitting-room,  with 
a  hand  resting  on  the  table.  Her  fresh  face 
showed  pinker,  methought,  beneath  her  cap, 
and  my  uncle  Penfield  was  not  there. 

"'  Fetch  thy  wheel,  Lois,'  said  she  (tor  my 
mother  spoke  after  the  manner  of  Friends). 
And  I  obeyed,  drawing  the  spinning-wheel  to 
the  hearth,  whilst  my  mother  sate  to  winding 
yarn  and  spake  no  word. 

"  'Mother,'  said  I,  right  curiously,  'whither 
is  Uncle  Penfield  gone?' 

"  But  she  lay  a  finger  on  her  lip,  and  stayed 
my  wheel  with  her  hand,  saying:  '  Hearken!' 

"  Upon  the  frozen  road,  afar  off,  I  heard  the 
sound  of  horses'  hoofs. 

"  'Lois,'  said  my  mother,  'draw  the  curtain 
from  the  window.' 

"And  straightway  I  drew  the  curtain  away 
from  the  window,  and  the  firelight  danced  out- 
ward merrily  upon  the  darkness.  Then  did  I 
resume  my  seat,  and  the  sound  of  hoofs  drew 
nearer  and  nearer. 

"  'Spin,  Lois!'  said  my  mother.  And  I  plied 
the  wheel  busily.  Of  a  sudden  the  horses' 
hoofs  galloped  nigh,  then  stopped,  and  there 
was  silence  without. 

"  '  Turn  not  thy  head,'  said  my  mother,  '  but 
sing  aloud.' 

"  And  straightway  I  sang  the  first  thing  that 
flew  into  my  thought,  which  was  '  Barbry  Al- 
lan.' Nor  did  I  turn  my  head;  but  for  all  that 
the  brass  andiron  beneath  my  eyes  had  a  shi- 
ning ball  on  the  top,  and  in  it  1  did  see  figures 
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outside  the  black  square  of  casement,  faces 
peering  in  at  us.  My  mother  meanwhile  sate 
serenely  winding  yarn,  and  I  could  hear  Hick- 
ory crying  and  whining  in  the  shed. 

II  Then  there  came  a  sharp  rap  at  the  door, 
and  my  mother  turned  her  head. 

"  'Unlatch  the  door,  Lois,'  said  she. 

II I  arose  and  unfastened  the  door.  Six  sol- 
diers stood  upon  the  threshold;  two  stood 
without,  and  I  marked  two  went  to  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  two  did  step  within. 

"Then   did    my  heart    sink   like  to  a  stone 
in  the  pond. 

"  My  mother  arose  from  the  hearth  and  faced 
them;  but  before  she  could  speak,  the  foremost 
said  (and  he  had  a  voice  that  for  gruffness 
could  best  be  matched  by  an  American  cannon!) 
•  Mistress,  we  have  warrant  to  search  the 
house  of  John  Bradley  for  the  whereabouts  of 
one  Richard  Penfield,  a  relative  of  John  Brad- 
ley, who  hath  escaped  from  imprisonment." 

"  'My  brother  hath  escaped,  sir?'  cried  my 
mother,  with  show  of  surprise;  'now,  thank 
Heaven  for  that  !' 

"  And  with  that  she  seized  a  candle,  and  bid- 
ding me  light  another  said: 

"'Seek  at  thy  pleasure,  gentlemen!  The 
house  is,  indeed,  John  Bradley's,  but  Richard 
Penfield  is  not  within;  of  that  I  can  assure  thee!' 

"So,  with  that,  the  soldiers  began,  and  by 
candle-light  they  poked  hither  and  thither,  in 
and  out,  even  to  the  settle  cushions  and  the 
clock-case.  With  a  man  at  the  inner  door,  and 
another  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  we  lighted  the 
two  first  here  and  there,  whilst  of  a  truth  my 
heart  thumped  like  an  eight-day  clock,  and  I 
was  marvelling  whither  my  mother  could  have 
spirited  my  uncle  Penfield!  Into  the  best 
parlor  the  soldiers  went,  peering  under 
the  furniture  and  even  behind  the  asparagus 
boughs  in  the  fireplace;  up-stairs,  throughout 
each  room,  and  into  every  closet — even  'neath 
my  mother's  best  taffeta  gown  and  padded  silk 
petticoat,  until,  had  there  been  a  rat  in  a  hole, 
methinks  they  had  found  it! 

"  Then  leaving  one  soldier  to  guard  us — and 
I  felt  exceeding  strange  in  being  guarded  on  our 
own  property — they  took  the  light  themselves 
and  hunted  through  the  attic.  I  marvelled 
much  to  hear  my  mother  talking  with  some 
volubility  to  the  soldier  who  stood  guard  over 
us,  for  she  hath  ever  been  a  woman  of  few 
words.      But   it  passed   through    my  mind  that 


she  dreaded  lest  he  should  ask  her  if  she  had 
seen  my  uncle  Penfield,  for  then  I  knew  that 
she  would  not  say  'nay.'  At  last  they  de- 
scended the  steps,  and  the  first  soldier  said: 
'  Mistress  Bradley,  'tis  true  that  Richard  Pen- 
field  is  not  in  the  house,  but  mayhap  he  is  hid- 
den in  one  of  the  outer  buildings;  therefore  we 
will  seek  further.' 

"  '  Nay,'  said  my  mother,  '  I  shall  light  thee 
through  the  outer  houses,  gentlemen,  that  thy 
duty  may  be  done;  but  I  can  tell  thee  that 
Richard  Penfield  is  not  hidden  therein !' 

"  Then  did  I  wonder  the  more  as  to  where  my 
uncle  Penfield  could  lie  hidden! 

"  So  lighting  lanterns  we  went  outward  with 
the  soldiers,  leaving  two  guarding  the  house, 
and  being  kept  well  guarded  ourselves.  And 
the  two  last  sought  through  the  barn  and  the 
smokehouse  and  dairy;  but  no  sign  of  Richard 
Penfield  was  there  to  be  found. 

"When  we  passed  the  outer  shed,  Hickory 
well-nigh  broke  his  chain  striving  to  get  free; 
for  the  sight  of  the  strange  men  in  company 
with  Mother  and  me  made  him  fearful  lest  we 
were  being  molested.  One  of  the  men  went 
nigh  him,  but  the  dog  growled  and  showed  his 
teeth  in  a  way  not  usual  with  him. 

"When  once  more  in  the  house,  one  of  the 
soldiers  asked  for  water;  but  my  mother  bade 
me  fetch  a  pitcher  of  cider  from  the  shed,  say- 
ing: 

"  '  Mayhap  thee'll  have  a  long  ride,  gentle- 
men, and  the  cider  will  be  more  warming.' 

"  So  when  they  had  drank  of  the  cider,  they 
right  surlily  made  off,  one  after  the  other,  with 
much  clanking  and  clanging  of  spur  and  saber. 
My  mother  and  I  stood  in  the  door,  and  as  the 
last  one  mounted  his  horse  he  spoke  over  his 
shoulder: 

"'You  have  done  well,  Mistress  Bradley; 
but  think  not  that  we  do  not  know  Richard 
Penfield  to  be  hereabouts!  We  shall  yet  run 
our  game  to  earth! ' 

"  And  with  that  he  cut  his  horse,  and  they 
galloped  off. 

"My  mother  lay  her  hand  upon  her  heart, 
and  her  face  showed  quite  white  in  the  candle- 
light. 

"  '  He  must  go  at  once! '  said  she.  'They 
will  return  shortly,  and  no  time  must  be  lost. 
Listen  well  without,  Lois!' 

"  Then  did  we  listen  until  all  sound  of  the 
horses'  hoofs  had  passe:!  from  hearing. 
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14  'Now  hasten  and  fetch  your  water-pail  to 
the  well,'  said  my  mother,  'lest  some  one 
overtake  us.' 

"And  in  amazement  I  obeyed.  Now  our 
well  has  a  mighty  sized  bucket,  iron-bound  and 
held  by  a  great  chain  which  wraps  round  and 
round  the  windlass.*  At  my  mother's  bidding 
we  each  did  seize  the  handle  and  strive  to  turn 
it.  Surely,  never  did  our  well-bucket  weigh  so 
heavily!  'Twere  well-nigh  more  than  our 
strength  was  equal  to  when  we  turned  the 
handle  twice  around! 

"Then  did  my  uncle  Penfield's  head  appear 
at  the  edge  of  the  well.  He  stood  in  the  bucket 
clinging  to  the  chain,  which  he  had  shortened 
by  tying  a  knot  therein  before  climbing  in  the 
bucket.  And  then  I  knew  why  my  mother  was 
so  ready  to  give  the  soldiers  her  cider  rather 
than  water  from  the  well.  My  mother  and  I 
worked  for  a  time  heating  drinks  and  preparing 
food  for  Uncle  Penfield,  who  was  well  chilled 
through.  And  at  two  hours  after  midnight, 
he  declared  that  he  must  hasten,  fearing  to 
wait  till  dawn. 

"  Before  starting,  he  went  to  the  shed  and 
bade  farewell  to  Hickory,  who  did  tear  at  his 
chain  and  collar,  in  frantic  effort  to  follow  his 
master.  Then  Uncle  Penfield  took  the  package 
of  food,  which  Mother  had  prepared,  and  stole 
out  in  the  darkness,  we  knew  not  whither. 

"  For  the  rest  of  the  night  my  mother  and  I 
lay  abed  wide  awake  listening  to  the  dog  whi- 
ningand  crying  in  the  shed.  But  at  dawn  I  fell 
into  a  heavy  sleep,  and  when  I  awakened  it  was 
bright  day  and  Mother  stood  beside  me. 

"'Lois'  said  she,  'the  dog  is  gone.  Me- 
thinks  he  hath  followed  his  master.' 

"Now,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  even  so. 
For  three  days  we  waited  for  Hickory's  return; 
but  he  did  not  appear.  The  same  British  sol- 
diers came  again,  and  searched  by  daylight  and 
kept  watch  about  the  place,  until  we  scarce 
dared  look  out  of  the  window  for  fear  of  seeing 

a  redcoat! 

"  But  they  did  not  discover  Uncle  Richard 

Penfield.  We  well  knew  that  the  search  was 
kept  up  and  that  a  death-sentence  awaited  his 
capture,  and  we  marvelled  much  as  to  where  he 
might  be  hidden.  For  'twere  impossible  to 
pass  the  British  outposts  on  one  hand,  whilst 
sentries  had  been  placed  all  along  our  river- 
bank  on  the  other;  and  had  he  taken  to  the  back 

*  In  the  part  of  the  country  described   the  same  wells  are 
used  to-day.     Some  are  over  a  century  old. 


country  and  woods,  even  there  hunger  must 
drive  a  man  forth  from  any  place  where  he  may 
be  secreted. 

"  Now  'twas  the  fifth  day  at  evening,  and  we 
were  looking  hourly  for  some  tidings  of  Uncle 
Penfield's  capture,  when  of  a  sudden  Hickory, 
the  dog,  dashed  into  the  kitchen,  fawning  upon 
us,  and  barking  wich  delight.  He  whined 
and  begged,  running  from  Mother  to  me  as 
would  a  child. 

"  'The  dog  is  well-nigh  starved,'  said  my 
mother.  Then  we  hastened  to  give  Hickory 
meat  and  bread,  and  to  pet  him  whilst  he 
snapped  it  down  as  if  indeed  famishing.  But 
of  a  sudden  he  took  a  portion  of  the  food  in 
his  mouth  and  dashed  out  of  the  door  like 
the  wind. 

"'Lois,' said  my  mother,  'mayhap  the  dog 
will  carry  that  to  thy  uncle  Penfield!' 

"  Now,  the  next  evening  the  self-same  thing 
occurred.  At  dusk  did  Hickory,  the  dog,  dash 
in  again,  acting  in  the  same  manner  and  beg- 
ging for  food,  and  did  snap  at  what  we  gave 
him;  and  my  mother  kept  the  largest  piece  till 
last,  saying,  'Go  find  Richard,  Hickory — go 
find   Richard!' 

"  And  once  more  did  the  dog  run  outward 
and  disappear.  Now  we  were  convinced  that 
the  dog  was  indeed  with  his  master,  in  hiding. 
But  we  were  sorely  perplexed  as  to  what  meas- 
ures to  take,  lest  Uncie  Penfield  should  be  suf- 
fering for  food,  and  lest  the  dog  should  devour 
on  the  way  that  which  was  intrusted  to  him; 
for,  after  all,  what  doth  a  dumb  beast  know  of 
self-denial  ? 

"  On  the  third  day,  however,  when  Hickory 
had  appeared  and  had  been  caressed  and  fed, 
and  talked  to  about  his  master,  he  looked  at  us 
with  dumb  eyes  that  said,  as  plain  as  any  speech, 
'I  will  take  care  of  him.' 

"  Now,  we  marked  that  the  dog  was  without 
his  collar;  taken  off,  no  doubt,  by  the  hands 
that  had  sent  him,  that  he  might  be  less  easily 
recognized;  and  we  did  not  dare  even  to  tie  a 
package  about  his  neck,  or  a  note,  for  fear  that 
he  would  be  stopped  on  the  way.  To  follow  the 
dog,  also,  was  an  impossibility,  for  we  would 
have  been  held  by  the  sentry.  Therefore,  there 
was  naught  for  us  to  do  but  to  trust  to  the  dog 
himself,  that  the  food  might  be  borne  in  safety 
to  his  master.  But  on  this  day,  when  we  had 
given  Hickory  a  large  piece  of  meat  to  carry 
away,  I    marked  a  thread   tied  about  his    neck, 
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and  thereon,  well  hidden  by  his  shaggy  coat, 
was  a  brass  button — one  of  our  own  officer's 
uniform  buttons. 

"  Now,  we  knew  that  this  must  be  a  sign  to 
Us  from  Uncle  Penfield;  and  my  mother  seized 
and  untied  it,  and  I  did  string  thereon  a  tiny 
finger-ring,  brought  me  by  Uncle  Penfield  from 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  when  I  was  a  little 
maid. 

"  Then  the  dog  made  off  again  with  the  meat, 
and  with  the  little  ring  hidden  beneath  his  hair; 
but  the  next  day  and  the  next  he  did  not  ap- 
pear, and  we  were  sorely  troubled  lest  he  had 
been  overtaken  before  reaching  his  master. 
Another  day  passed,  and  my  mother  had  the 
food  ready  and  we  watched  most  anxiously;  but 
Hickory  did  not  come.  Two  more  days  went 
by  and  there  was  much  bustle  and  stir.  The 
American  camp  had  been  moved.  There  was 
talk  of  a  surrender  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  the 
British  sentries  had  been  advanced  to  the 
farther  side  of  the  river;  and  on  the  third  day 
we  were  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  a  company  of 
American  soldiers. 

•'  They  were  on  their  way  from  the  village  of 
Pluckamin,  whence  General  Washington  had 
spent  the  night.  It  was  snowing  hard,  and 
knowing  of  the  whereabouts  of  John  Bradley's 
house,  they  halted  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

"  It  doth  indeed  seem  the  special  working  of 
Providence,  for  whilst  the  soldiers  sate  around 
the  fire,  there  came  a  scratching  and  whining  at 
the  door,  and  when  I  unlatched  it  Hickory 
again  dashed  in.  I  flew  to  fetch  him  food, 
which  he  fell  upon  as  if  starving — and,  indeed, 
methinks  he  was,  so  wasted  and  thin  had  he 
grown.  Whereupon  my  mother  related  to  the 
soldiers  the  manner  of  Hickory's  coming  and 
going  of  late,  and  the  finding  of  Uncle  Pen- 
field's  army  button  about  his  neck,  and  how  that 
for  three  days  he  had  not  appeared. 

"Meanwhile  no  sooner  had  Hickory  de- 
voured the  food  than  he  ran  unto  my  mother 
and  seized  her  gown  in  his  teeth  and  tried  to 
drag  her  to  the  door. 

"  'Mistress  Bradley,'  spoke  one  of  the  sol- 
diers, '  mayhap  there  is  human  meaning  in  the 
dog's  action.  We  must  go  upon  our  way,  but 
first  methinks  we  should  follow  and  see  if 
in  truth  he  has  knowledge  of  the  hiding-place 
of  Richard  Penfield.  who,  now  that  the  sentry 
is  removed  from  this  side,  would  of  himself 
venture  thither,   were  he  able.' 


"Whereupon  they  conferred  together,  and 
taking  some  cordial,  proferred  by  Mother,  in  i 
vial,  they  did  mount  and  when  ready  we  opened 
the  door,  and  straightway  Hickory  dashed  out 
over  the  snow  like  a  wild  creature,  with  the 
soldiers  galloping  at  his  heels. 


"And  now,  I  can  but  set  down  that  which 
was  afterwards  related  to  my  mother  and  me 
by  the  American  soldiers. 

"They  could  at  best  but  follow  the  dog's 
tracks  through  the  snow,  for  he  went  like  the 
wind  and  disappeared.  The  tracks  led  them 
straight  to  the  river  road.  On  the  farther  side 
they  could  see,  here  and  there,  the  smoke 
curling  from  the  British  camp,  or  the  gleam  of 
a  British  musket  where  the  sentries  were 
placed.  On  our  own  side,  the  road  wound 
around  a  cliff  for  a  short  distance.  This  cliff 
was  hard  for  the  foot  of  man  to  tread  at  best, 
and  still  harder  in  the  snow.  But  they  tied 
their  horses  well  out  of  sight,  and,  leaving  two 
to  guard  them,  they  followed  the  dog's  tracks 
up  the  side  of  the  cliff.  Midway  the  path  was 
overgrown  with  brush  and  turned  inward 
sharply  to  a  cavern  in  the  rock  known  to  us  as 
the  Chief's  Cave,  because  of  an  Indian  skeleton 
once  found  therein. 

"Within  this  cave,  upon  a  pile  of  dead 
leaves,  lay  a  man.  It  was,  indeed,  my  uncle 
Penfield,  and  beside  him  crouched  the  dog, 
Hickory,  who  growled  as  the  soldiers  ap- 
proached. 

"Uncle  Penfield  was  most  shockingly  ema- 
ciated, and  too  weak  and  ill  with  fever  to  par- 
take of  the  meat  which  the  dog  had  laid  beside 
him.  But  they  gave  him  of  the  cordial,  and 
wrapped  him  in  an  army  coat,  and  got  him  out 
of  the  cave  and  across  the  cliff,  by  the  back 
way,  unseen  by  the  British  on  the  opposite 
bank,  whilst  one  of  our  soldiers  retraced  the 
path,  and  sent  the  horses  to  meet  Uncle  Pen- 
field. 

"  At  sunset  they  all  returned,  with  my  uncle 
held  upon  a  horse,  and  Hickory  trotting  beside 
him.  And  when  he  was  once  wrapped  up  in 
Mother's  bed,  with  the  dog  lying  at  the  foot, 
Uncle  Penfield  opened  his  eyes,  and  said,  quite 
clearly:   '  The  dog  saved  me! ' 


"In  time  we  were  given  an  American  guard, 
and   a  furlough    was  granted   Uncle   Penfield. 
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But  he  was  so  wasted  and  so  ill  from  rheumatic 
fever  that  for  a  while  we  despaired  of  his  life. 

■•  But  when  he  was  once  able  to  lie  propped 
on  the  settle  before  the  fire,  he  told  us  over 
and  again  of  Hickory's  faithfulness,  from 
the  day  when  he  followed  to  the  cave  (which 
Uncle  Penfield  had  reached  by  the  back  way, 
and  which  had  enabled  him  to  watch  the  Brit- 
ish sentry  from  above);  how  that  he  found 
himself  penned  therein  by  the  British  sentry, 
and  was  fairly  starving  until  he  bethought 
him  of  sending  Hickory  home  at  dusk,  and 
trusting  to  his  return.  The  snow  and  rain 
did  furnish  water;  but  at  length  he  was  too  ill 
to  force  the  dog  to  go,  and  could  but  cling  to 
him  for  warmth.  But  of  a  sudden  Hickory 
started    of   his   own  accord.     And  well  might 


Uncle  Penfield  declare  that  had  not  the  dug 
been  so  sagacious  and  faithful  he  himself  would 
have  died  ere  we  found  him.  And  of  a  truth 
so  he  would!  Now  surely  there  is  no  dog  in 
Great  Britain  or  America  who  has  such  lordly 
attention  as  Hickory !  For  all  the  soldiers  have 
told  of  him  at  camp,  and  he  now  wears  a  collar 
fairly  yellow  with  officers'  buttons,  and  by  and 
by  he  will  go  to  Philadelphia  with  his  master. 

"  Whereas  Mother  has  enjoined  upon  me  to 
chronicle  that  which  I  may  learn  of  interest 
concerning  our  American  heroes,  I  set  this 
down  about  Hickory,  Uncle  Penfield's  dog;  for 
I  do  believe  that  our  own  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  most  does  honor  loyalty  and  faithfulness, 
would  be  vastly  proud  of  Hickory!" 

Baltimore,  Md. 


OUR  WASHINGTON  LETTER. 

BY    A    FLOOR   CORRESPONDENT. 


One  of  the  interesting  things  in  being  a 
member  of  Congress  is  that,  tho  you  do  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  money,  you  have  a  vast 
amount  to  spend.  I  do  riot  mean  personally, 
but  officially  and  collectively.  By  virtue  of 
your  relation  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
you  become  a  millionaire.  You  spend  money 
with  a  freedom  which  would  excite  the  wonder 
and  envy  of  a  Croesus.  We  have  just  spent 
this  afternoon  $224,000,000.  As  there  were 
less  than  224  members  present,  we  had  to' vote 
more  than  $1,000,000  apiece.  It  always  takes 
much  longer  to  pass  a  bill  for  raising  the  money 
than  it  does  to  pass  one  for  spending  it.  It  is 
not  surprising,  perhaps,  that,  impressed  with 
the  power  of  Congress  to  raise  money  and 
spend  it,  there  are  people  who  consider  a  mint 
as  an  unnecessary  expense  and  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  only  thing  needed  is  a  Govern- 
ment printing-press  and  that  money  under  Con- 
gressional fiat  can  be  turned  out  as  easily  as  the 
issues  of  the  daily  Record. 

But  do  not  think  because  with  unstinted 
prodigality  we  fling  about  millions  with  the 
same  titanic  ease  with  which  the  Dorchester 
giant  flung  pudding-stones  over  Milton  Hill, 
that  we  do  not  have  remorseful  spasms  of 
economy  and  do  nQt  sometimes  dole  out  the 
mites  with  parsimonious  exactness.      Here,  for 


instance,  is  this  general  deficiency  bill  amount- 
ing to  $224,000,000.  If  you  turn  to  page  120 
you  will  see  with  what  penny- wise  serious- 
ness we  expend  the  public  funds.  Here  are  the 
items; 

"  For   prevention  of  deposits  harbor    of    New 
York,  thirteen  cents. 

"For  bridge  across  eastern  branch  of  Potomac 
River,  two  dollars  and  two  cents. 

"  For  improving  Colorado  River  at  Yuma,  Ari- 
zona, one  dollar  and  two  cents. 

"  For  equipment  of  vessels,  Bureau  of  Equip- 
ment, five  dollars. 

"  For  maintenance  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
forty-three  cents." 

Think  of  the  masterly  economy  of  legislators 
who  recklessly  fling  thirteen  cents  into  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  span  the  Potomac  with 
a  two  dollar  and  a  half  bridge  and  maintain  a 
bureau  of  docks  and  yards  for  forty-three  cents! 
Not  a  man  in  the  House  has  irony  enough  to 
get  up  and  move  to  reduce  any  of  these  appro- 
priations. The  result  might  have  been  that 
some  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
might  have  made  the  unwelcome  explanation 
that  in  addition  to  the  amounts  then  voted  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars,  possibly  a  mil- 
lion or  two,  had  already  been  spent  on  these  ob- 
jects, and  that  these  homeopatic  dilutions  were 
simply  to  close  the  account  and  settle    balances 
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in  the  auditor's  office.  Such  an  exposure 
would  have  taken  away  all  the  delightfully  fic- 
titious merit  of  this  rigid  economy.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  at  the  end  of  his  term  re- 
ceived a  check  from  the  Treasury  Department 
for  one  cent  to  balance  his  account.  Whether 
he  has  ever  presented  it  I  know  not. 

In  the  English  budgets  the  minute  items  are 
not  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
this  bill,  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-two.  pages, 
would  have  been  reduced  there  to  one  or  two. 
But  in  this  country  the  Argus-eyed  opposition 
must  know  the  application  of  every  cent,  and 
the  clerk  must  read  it  all  from  the  desk.  The 
vigilant  critic  of  mint,  anise  and  cumin,  the 
strainer  out  of  gnats  swallows  the  great  camel- 
like items,  which  move  along  with  a  ponderous 
tread,  but  fights  a  buzzing  swarm  of  details, 
and  puts  the  chairman  of  the  committee  under 
a  rapid  fire  of  questions.  An  appropriation 
for  "  matches  for  lighting  public  fires  at  posts 
and  stations  and  in  the  field  "  excites  his  sus- 
picion. He  shakes  his  head  over  •'  flour  used 
for  paste  in  target  practice."  But  when  it 
comes  to  ■ '  salt  and  vinegar  for  public  animals, ' ' 
he  rises  with  dignity,  and  demands,  with  of- 
fended curiosity  to  know  why  vinegar  should 
be  served  to  public  animals.  And  this,  after 
the  Congress  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in 
printing  a  book  on  "  The  Diseases  of  the 
Horse."  No  copy  of  the  volume  is  at  hand, 
and  the  chairman  pleads  ignorance.  But  a 
member  ventures  to  suggest  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to- assume  that  the  vinegar  is  to  be  taken 
internally,  that  it  may  be  applied  as  a  lotion  or 
liniment.  Thereupon  the  sour  and  mysterious 
item  is  allowed  to  pass,  tho  the  interrogator 
swallows  it  with  a  wry  face. 

There  was  one  serious  and  laudable  item  in 
the  Deficiency  Bill,  and  that  is  an  appropriation 
for  building  three  jails  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
For  some  years  the  jails  in  that  country  have 
been  a  public  scandal;  they  have  been  nothing 
better  than  pens  in  which  to  herd  prisoners  like 
mules  in  a  corral.  To  be  sure  they  are  roofed 
over  and  have  an  external  appearance  of  re- 
spectability, but  inside  they  are  moral  pest- 
houses.  The  physical  results  ot  herding  a  lot 
of  men  into  a  room  where  they  have  to  lie 
around  on  the  floor,  upon  which  there  is  not 
room  enough  to  stretch  themselves  at  full 
length,  is  much  less  than  the  moral  contamina- 
tion which  is  sure  to  result.     Tho  the  attention 


of  Congress  has  been  called  more  than  once  to 
this  state  of  things,  it  has  never  taken  action; 
but  at  this  session  the  appeal  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  backed  up  by  a  few  members  who  in- 
terested themselves  in  the  matter,  has  been 
granted.  These  pest-houses,  for  which  the 
Government  pays  as  much  rent  as  it  would  have 
to  pay  for  a  first-class  jail,  will  soon  be  aban- 
doned. The  present  jails  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  Turkey  or  Spain,  not  to  speak  of  the  United 
States. 

The  direct,  businesslike  manner  with  which 
the  House  dealt  with  the  Hawaiian  question 
finds  a  strong  contrast  in  the  Senate.  Sitting 
as  I  do  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  I  cannot 
speak  as  freely  on  this  subject  as  1  might  if, 
like  the  young  lady  who  preceded  me,  I  sat  in 
the  gallery.  We  must  always  bow  and  scrape 
a  little  when,  as  members  of  one  House,  we  re- 
fer to  the  other.  We  must  speak  of  it  as  a 
"  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Government."  It 
would  be  out  of  order  in  the  House  to  refer  to 
any  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate,  even  if  it 
related  to  the  conjunction  of  the  earth  with 
Mars  instead  of  to  the  conjunction  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It 
would  not  do,  therefore,  for  me  to  say  that 
there  has  been  such  a  thing  as  filibustering  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  As  I  frequently  en- 
joy the  curtesies  of  the  floor  in  that  body — they 
are  always  extended  to  members  of  the  House, 
except  in  executive  session — I  cannot  abuse 
this  hospitality  with  even  a  tincture  of  criti- 
cism. This  Hawaiian  question,  however, 
serves  to  bring  out  the  differences  in  the  rules 
of  the  two  bodies.  In  the  House,  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty-six  members,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  limit  debate.  The  rules 
thus  adopted  have  not  been  imposed  upon  the 
House  by  any  external  power;  they  are  of  its 
own  making;  they  have  been  adopted  for  the 
sake  of  expediting  public  business.  Under  these 
rules  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  House  to  limit 
debate  to  a  definite  period.  It  may  be  one  or 
two  hours,  one  or  two  days;  it  may  be  a  week, 
or  it  may  be  twenty  minutes.  The  House  can 
order  "the  previous  question,"  and  extinguish 
debate  altogether.  In  the  Senate,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  "  previous  question."  No 
courageous  Hobson  in  that  body  can  sink  a  col- 
lier across  the  mouth  of  discussion.  The  su- 
preme curtesy  which  has  reigned  from  time 
immemorial  in  that  body — errors  and  omissions 
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excepted — demands  that  every  member  shall 
have  the  right  to  talk  as  long  as  he  wants  upon 
any  subject.  Under  this  privilege  members 
have  talked  four  days,  and  they  might  if  they 
chose  talk  four  weeks.  It  is  not  difficult  to  do 
this.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  Senator  objects  to 
the  annexation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He 
finds  it  convenient  to  review  the  history  of  these 
islands;  he  may  launch  into  the  biography  of  its 
kings  and  queens;  he  may  go  back  into  canni- 
balistic times  and  describe  customs  and  man- 
ners; he  may  retail  its  traditions  and  quote  at 
length  from  its  laws.  Then  he  may  present  the 
subject  in  its  geographical  relations,  not  only 
with  the  United  States  but  with  all  other 
countries.  A  list  of  books  and  pamphlets  in 
regard  to  Hawaii  has  been  compiled  by  Mr. 
Griffin,  of  the  Congressional  Library.  If  a 
Senator  lacks  for  material  he  has  only  to  send 
over  for  an  armful  of  these  books  and  quote 
from  a  hundred  to  three  hundred  pages  from 
each  volume,  saving  his  voice  by  getting  the 
clerk  to  read  the  extracts,  and  he  can  thus 
lengthen  his  speech  for  several  weeks.  If  it 
should  seem  desirable  then  to  speak  three  or 
four  months  longer,  all  that  would  be  necessary 
wo  i Id  be  for  the  distinguished  Senator  to  say: 
"Let  me  now  compare  the  Sandwich  Islands 
with  some  of  the  other  notable  islands  of  the 
world."  If  he  could  not  speak  a  year  on  the 
islands  of  this  hemisphere  he  could  easily  do  it 
on  the  isles  of  Greece,  and  I  should  envy  him 
the  opportunity. 

In  the  House  time  is  saved  by  agreeing  to 
print;  in  the  Senate  this  is  not  done,  except 
when  a  Senator  asks  permission  to  add  to  his 
remarks  various  documents  relating  to  the 
subject.  You  see,  then,  how  it  is  that  the 
House  could  get  through  with  the  Hawaiian 
question  in  four  days,  while  the  Senate  has 
taken  two  weeks.  The  threats  made  to  pro- 
long the  debate  all  summer  are  not,  however, 
likely  to  be  carried  out,  and  there  are  hints 
that  the  vote  may  be  taken  within  a  few  days. 
The  weather  has  entered  into  the  contest,  and 
with  the  thermometer  at  Washington  up  in  the 
nineties  for  several  days  even  metallic  and  bi- 
metallic Senators  have  proved  fusible. 

Senator  Roach  has  the  credit  of  advancing 
the  most  original  argument  against  annexation. 
The  fact  that  these  islands  are  subject  to  vol- 
canic disturbance  has  persuaded  him  that  they 
are  soon  to  sink  in  the  sea.     It  does  not  seem 


to  occur  to  the  Senator  that  if  this  happens  the 
political  evils  which  are  predicted  as  the  result 
of  this  alliance  will  disappear  also,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  United  States  Navy  will  be  left 
floating  on  the  surface.  Nor  does  it  occur  to 
the  Senator  that  it  may  be  possible  to  keep  the 
islands  afloat  by  two  or  three  thousand  balloons 
until  some  modern  Munchausen  shall  drive  a 
United  States  spike  into  them,  as  the  Baron  did 
with  his  floating  island,  which  shall  fix  their  des- 
tiny forever. 

I  met  Senator  Tillman  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  other  day,  and  he  said  to  me  that  he 
wanted  to  settle  all  these  annexation  questions 
in  a  lump.  As  for  myself,  I  think  it  is  better 
to  take  them  by  sections.  If  there  is  any  Fed- 
eral indigestion  to  follow  it  will  be  because  we 
have  swallowed  our  pudding  and  all  its  plums 
in  one  lump  instead  of  taking  it  slice  by  slice. 

Monday  is  District  Day  in  the  House.  That 
means,  as  possibly  your  correspondent  has  in- 
formed you,  that  Congress  becomes  a  board  of 
aldermen,  with  William  McKinley  as  mayor. 
It  means  that  instead  of  having  a  map  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  or  the  Philippines  or  a  great 
globe  brought  in  tor  the  study  of  international 
relations,  somebody  brings  in  a  map  of  the 
Capital  upon  which  members  may  trace  the  in- 
scrutable wanderings  of  the  Eckington  and 
Soldiers'  Home  horse  railroad. 

While  they  are  studying  this  local  geography 
I  step  over  and  have  a  talk  with  the  Nestor  of 
the  House.  I  remember  as  a  boy  going  into 
the  store  of  Alderman  Cook,  who  was  a  local 
authority  on  national  affairs,  and  hearing  him 
say,  as  he  read  the  morning  paper:  "  Speaker 
Grow  presides  with  great  firmness."  It  was  a 
time  when  great  firmness  .was  needed,  the 
Thirty-seventh  Congress,  beginning  in  1861.  I 
scarcely  imagined  then  that  I  should  be  a  fel- 
low-member on  the  floor  of  the  House  with 
Galusha  A.  Grow  thirty-seven  years  later.  For 
even  if  one  might  have  assumed  that  the 
Speaker  at  that  time  would  have  been  living  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  it  would  have  been  as- 
suming too  much  to  suppose  that  he  would  be 
in  Congress  at  that  age,  even  if  I  had  dreamed 
of  being  there  myself.  But  here  he  is,  hale  and 
vigorous  as  one  of  the  Congressmen -at-large, 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  elected  by  more 
than  hall  a  million  voters  with  the  largest  plu- 
rality and  the  largest  majority  ever  given  in 
any  State   of   the    Union  to  any  candidate  for 
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any  office.  Being  elected  by  the  vote  of  the 
whole  State  instead  of  by  a  single  district,  he 
is  as  much  a  representative  of  his  State  as  if  he 
had  been  chosen  Senator.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to 
begin  public  life  so  early  and  continue  in  it  so 
long.  Mr.  Grow  entered  Congress  in  1851, 
when  a  large  number  of  the  present  members 
were  playing  marbles,  shaking  rattles,  or  before 
many  of  them  had  seen  the  light  of  day.  He 
was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  at  that  time,  the 
youngest  member  of  that  Congress,  as  he  is 
now,  fifty  years  later,  the  oldest  member,  age- 
wise,  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Grow  was  elected  the  first  three  times  as 
a  Free  soil  Democrat.  Then  the  forces  which 
made  the  Republican  Party  were  at  work,  and 
as  a  result  of  his  position  on  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise he  was  elected  without  an  opposing 
candidate  and  without  an  opposing  vote 
Thenceforth  he  was  identified  with  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  He  has  held  many  positions  of 
honor  and  declined  many  more.  Among  other 
things  he  declined  the  mission  to  Russia  ten- 
dered to  him  by  President  Hayes,  in  1879.  He 
served  six  terms  in  Congress  before  leaving  the 
body,  and  returned  to  it  in  the  Firty-third  Con- 
gress, and  has  been  re-elected  to  the  Fifty- 
fourth  and  Fifty-fifth,  and  if  he  is  living  will 
undoubtedly  come  to  the  Fifty-sixth. 

Mr.  Grow  receives  the  consideration  due  to 
his  age,  long  service,  character  and  ability. 
At  the  opening  of  Congress,  when  seats  are 
drawn  by  lot  with  rigid  impartiality,  he  is 
either  given  first  choice  or  a  page  places  Mr. 


Grow's  hat  upon  the  desk  he  usually  occupies, 
and  no  member  removes  it  or  chooses  that 
seat.  No  member  is  more  faithful  in 
attendance  or  watches  the  proceedings  with 
greater  interest  than  he.  Of  his  old  as- 
sociates in  the  House,  nearly  all  are  gone, 
but  Morrill  of  Vermont,  thirteen  years 
older  than  Mr.  Grow  in  his  eighty-ninth  year, 
adorns  the  Senate  Chamber.  Colfax,  Kelly, 
Marston,  Conklin,  Fenton,  Winter  Davis, 
Elihu  Washburne,  John  J.  Crittenden,  An- 
drew Johnson  and  Isham  G.  Harris  and  scores 
of  others  have  gone  to  another  assembly.  The 
legislative  achievements  of  which  Mr.  Grow  is 
most  proud  is  that  of  the  passage  of  the  Home- 
stead Bill.  He  was  the  real  father  of  that 
measure.  It  took  ten  years  of  agitation  to 
bring  it  about.  It  was  finally  passed  in  May, 
1862,  to  take  effect  the  first  of  January,  1863. 
The  first  homestead  settler  was  in  Nebraska,  a 
soldier  home  on  his  furlough  who  made  his 
entry  about  a  quarter-past  twelve  on  the  last 
night  of  the  year,  which  made  it,  in  effect,  the 
first  of  January,  1863,  the  same  day  on  which 
Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  took  ef- 
fect. 

Elected  as  he  has  been  by  such  an  over- 
whelming majority,  Mr.  Grow  is  by  no  means, 
politically  or  physically  speaking,  a  "back 
number";  but  when  his  legislative  career  closes 
there  will  probably  be  nothing  upon  which  he 
can  look  back  with  more  satisfaction  as  a  fruit" 
of  his  legislative  service  than  the  Homestead 
Law. 


THE  PARIS  MARKET  AND  THE  FRENCH  KITCHEN. 


BY    MRS.    MARY    GREEN. 


It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  considered  out  of 
place,  in  beginning  an  article  upon  French 
housekeeping,  to  say  a  few  words  descriptive 
of  some  of  the  methods  of  buying  a  good 
dinner  in  the  Central  Market  of  Paris,  that 
temple  of  gastronomy  dedicated  to  epicures  and 
supplied  by  the  best  of  France — indeed,  of  the 
whole  world.  This  market,  or  series  of  markets, 
occupies  an  immense  portion  of  ground,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  special  department 
is  the  most  interesting. 

The  fish  market  is  the  most  curious,  and  here 
you  can  get  fish  from  every  part  of    Europe,  and 


cheaper  and  quite  as  fresh  as  you  can  buy  it  in 
the  ports  from  which  it  is  shipped.  Everything 
eatable  that  swims  in  French  waters  is  here, 
from  the  big,  beautiful  turbot  to  tiny  silvery  sar- 
dines, packed  in  neat,  flat  baskets  and  fresh  from 
Marseilles  or  Nantes.  The  marble  slabs  are 
heaped  with  enormous  lobsters  and  bis:  crabs 
called  tourteaux,  three  times  the  size  of  the  ordi- 
nary crab  and  entirely  unknown  in  America. 
They  are  like  the  small  crab  in  appearance,  but 
are  rather  coarser  in  flavor. 

To  buy  one's  dinner  in  this  Central  Market  is 
really  a  pleasure,  particularly   in  that  part  of  it 
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dedicated  to  vegetables  and  fruits,  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  is  satisfying  to  the  eye  as  well  as 
appealing  to  the  palate.  This  fact  of  appealing 
to  the  palate  through  the  eye  is  one  of  the  many 
artistic  ways  in  which  the  French  excel. 

It  does  not,  however,  require  a  dainty  ar- 
rangement to  convince  one  that  French  vegeta- 
bles are  finer-flavored  and  more  tender  than  any 
others;  and  the  explanation  of  it  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  grow  too  large,  as 
with  us,  but  are  picked  and  eaten  while  very 
young. 

Vegetables,  as  well  as  eggs,  are  graded,  and 
sold  by  the  size — they  are  never  sold  indiscrim- 
inately. Peas,  for  instance,  are  sold  in  three 
sizes — very  small,  middle  size  and  large;  and  the 
smaller  the  pea  the  bigger  the  price. 

Eggs,  of  course,  are  graded.  The  egg-dealer 
has  a  board  with  holes  of  various  sizes;  into 
these  the  eggs  are  put  for  measurement,  and 
those  of  a  size  placed  in  different  baskets.  It 
certainly  seems  much  more  reasonable  to  pay 
more  for  a  dozen  of  large  eggs  than  for  a  dozen 
of  small  ones,  or  to  buy  them  mixed,  not  knowing 
what  you  are  getting. 

Eggs  to  be  eaten  a  la  coque,  or  soft  boiled,  are 
twice  as  big  as  those  you  would  buy  for  cooking 
purposes,  and  cost  much  more.  They  must  be 
guaranteed  freshly  laid,  and  are  so  beautiful  that 
they  become  a  temptation  and  a  snare  to  the 
frugal-minded  marketer.  It  seems  strange,  at 
first,  to  buy  fruit  and  vegetables  by  the  pound; 
but  that,  also,  is  more  satisfactory,  for  both 
buyerand  seller, than  the  peck  and  bushel  system. 

We  must,  however,  hurry  through  the  market, 
enticing  as  it  is,  or  we  shall  never  get  home  to 
cook  the  dinner,  of  which  we  are  still  at  the  first 
course,  the  soup,  This  time  it  is  that  unjustly 
despised,  because  misunderstood,  soupe  maigre, 
soup  without  meat,  so  much  in  use  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  sneering  foreigner  is  very  much  inclined 
to  think  that  water  is  the  principal  ingredient  of 
these  soups;  but  this  is  not  true,  for  they  con- 
tain many  good  and  nourishing  things.  The  po- 
tato is  the  foundation  of  them  all,  and  to  try  and 
give  the  many  variations  which  can  be  made  from 
this  basis  would  be  an  impossibility. 

With  an  addition  of  sorrel  to  a  potato  soup  you 
have,  if  well  made,  a  beautiful  creamy  mixture, 
of  a  pale  green  color,  which  is  called  potage  de 
sante,  and  which  is  delicious,  and,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, eminently  healthy.  A  French  cook  does 
not  leave  the  creamy  consistency  of  her  soup  to 
chance,  but  always,  when  the  potatoes  are  well 
boiled,  forces  it  through  a  colander,  after  which 
lit  is  returned  to  the  fire  for  cream,  and  a  big 
ump  of  fresh  butter,  seasoning,  etc. 


You  can  even  arrive  at  very  satisfactory  results 
with  the  water  in  which  a  farinaceous  vegetable 
has  been  cooked.  If  you  are  thrifty  and  French, 
or  even  imitation  French,  you  will  never  throw 
away  the  water  in  which  white  beans  have  been 
boiled.  You  will  serve  the  beans  as  a  vegetable, 
and  the  water  you  will  treat  in  the  following  man- 
ner: After  draining  it  from  the  beans,  put  it  back 
upon  the  fire  with  a  little  finely  chopped  onion, 
and  let  it  slowly  boil;  add  a  small  spoonful  of 
fecule,  or  flour  of  potatoes  (let  nothing  ever  in- 
duce you  to  thicken  your  soup  with  ordinary 
flour),  add  a  well-beaten  egg  and  a  large  spoonful 
of  cream,  salt,  and  a  dash  of  red  pepper.  When 
it  has  simmered  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream  it  is  ready  for  the  table. 

In  this  country  you  can  buy  different  thicken- 
ings for  different  soups.  The  soup  I  have  given 
should  be  thickened  with  flour  of  white  beans, 
but  the  flour  of  potatoes  is,  I  fancy,  more  easily 
procured  in  a  foreign  country,  and  is  excellent 
for  soups  and  sauces. 

One  is  always  surprised  to  hear  that  French 
cooks  do  not  wash  the  meat  before  cooking  it; 
they  say  it  ruins  the  flavor  to  do  so;  but  when 
one  sees  the  butcher  shops  this  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  astonishment. 

They  manage,  in  France,  to  give  a  dash  of  pret- 
tiness  to  the  most  sordid  conditions,  and  com- 
monplace things — including  the  butcher  shops. 
Unsightly,  and  even  distasteful  enough  in  other 
countries,  here,  they  are,  if  not  strictly  speak- 
ing beautiful,  still  far  from  .  repugnant.  They 
are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  which  in  itself  is  a 
certain  sort  of  beauty,  and  the  meat  is  so  well 
protected  from  dust  and  flies  as  to  render  wash- 
ing unnecessary. 

These  shops  present  a  particularly  inviting 
appearance  at  Easter  and  other  great  festivals, 
when  the  custom  is  to  hang  up  great  quarters  of 
beef  and  whole  sheep  in  front  of  the  shops,  dec- 
orated with  paper  flowers.  Who  but  a  French- 
man would  think  of  putting  artificial  roses  in  the 
ears  and  noses  of  his  dead  sheep,  or  of  ornament- 
ing legs  of  mutton  with  frills  and  streamers  of 
tissue-paper  ? 

Here,  in  France,  no  scrap  of  meat  is  wasted. 
The  inferior  parts  are  classed  and  sold  to  the 
poorer  people  at  suitable  prices;  even  bones  are 
sold  by  the  pound,  and  are  greatly  prized.  A 
veal  knuckle,  broken  and  put  into  beef  tea,  being 
made  for  an  invalid,  is  a  valuable  addition,  as 
the  jelly-like  substance  it  contains  gives  richness 
and  flavor  to  the  soup. 

Chicken  heads,  and  claws  are  sold  together,  and 
are  also  used  to  make  an  invalid  soup;  so  liter- 
ally nothing  is  wasted.  Parts,  which  in  other  coun- 
tries are  thrown  away,  are  here  turned  into  dainty 
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dishes  of  the  most  appetizing   kind.     Such    thrift      and   strict  economy,  and    the  woman  who  can  do 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended  nor  too  closely      it  is  a  clever  one. 
imitated,  for  it  is  difficult  to  combine  good  living         Paris,  Fkanck. 


"  BUT    WHY    IS    ALL 


OPERA    AN 
MUSIC?" 


IMPERFECT    FORM    OF 


BY    EDWARD    IRKN/EUS    STEVENSON. 


There  are  some  aspects  of  musical  art  that, 
from  time  to  time,  really  must  be  kept  clear,  be- 
cause the  tendency  that  musical  people  have  to 
lose  sight  of  them  is  not  confined  to  any  class  of 
listeners  and  is  mischief  itself.  Let  us  suppose 
that  a  liker  of  music  is  talking.  He  says:  "  I  have 
often  heard  the  symphony,  good  instrumental 
music  and  so  on,  not  of  an  operatic  kind,  called 
a  better  and  purer  form  of  music  than  opera. 
But  tell  me  why  it  is  really  so  ?  Can  anything 
be  greater  in  music  than  Wagner's  '  Siegfried  '  or 
his  •  Tristan,'  or  more  musical  than  Mozart's 
'Don  Giovanni'?  Are  they  not  supreme  mas- 
terworks  in  music?  Their  orchestration  being 
magnificent  and  their  melody  so  noble,  why  are 
they  not  the  highest  sort  of  music?  We  often 
hear  them  in  concert;  or  parts  of  them.  Why  is 
all  opera,  according  to  the  close  critics,  called  an 
'  imperfect  form  '  of  music  ?" 

The  question  is  specially  timely  in  these  days 
when  opera,  opera,  opera  and  again  opera,  in 
some  form  or  another  (but  especially  in  a  most 
serious  phase),  is  the  only  kind  of  music  in  which 
significant  production  continues  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. Timely  too  is  the  query  when  our  musical 
sensibilities  are  so  chained  by  the  vast  and 
splendid  dramas  of  Wagner  and  his  almost  uni- 
versal "  school."  Again  it  is  timely  in  view,  not 
only  of  brilliant  and  disturbing  standards  of 
this  immediate  musical  hour,  but  merely  in  re- 
calling the  masterpieces  into  which  have  been 
condensed  the  consummate  musical  gifts  of  Gluck, 
of  Mozart,  of  Beethoven  and  Verdi. 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  old;  but  it  is 
never  stale,  because  so  often  forgot,  or  so  little 
laid  to  the  intelligence.  Each  art  must  stand 
alone.  Purity  in  an  art  is  the  life  of  an  art. 
A  painter's  picture  must  abide  on  its  merits 
as  a  thing  of  pictorial  composition,  on  the 
virtues  of  its  drawing,  of  its  coloring,  of  all 
its  beauty  simply  as  a  picture.  A  sentiment 
may  be  part  of  it,  but  not  predominantly. 
It  has  no  business  to  tell  a  story  to  you,  and 
so  to  hold  your  interest.  It  has  no  business 
to  suggest,  more  than  to  do  anything  else,  some 
conceit  to  your  quickened  fancy.  A  painting  is 
not  a  book.  A  painter  is  not  a  novelist  or  a 
poet.     No;  his  picture's   business  is  to  be  a  good 


painting,  to  be  as  perfect  in  that  art  as  it  can 
be,  independent  of  any  other.  Its  frame  can  be 
an  impertinence — and  often  it  is  one. 

The  highest  and  purest  expression  of  music  is 
the  symphony,  or  serious  symphonic  composition. 
We  will  put  it,  you  see,  as  do  others,  higher  than 
any  form  of  vocal  music;  for  no  vocal  music  can — 
in  spite  of  our  fond  ideas — attain  the  perfectness 
of  the  noblest  artificial  and  inarticulate  instru- 
ments. Furthermore,  no  vocal  music  can  be  inde- 
pendent of  words,  and  consequently  of  literary  or 
other  foreign  emotionality.  The  purest  expression, 
then,  of  music,  is  the  symphonic  composition.  It 
may  be  for  many  or  for  few  instruments.  Par- 
ticularly let  us  note  that  the  term  is  to  include 
the  string-quartet.  Such  a  form  of  art  thorough- 
ly and  purely  carries  out  the  idea  and  essence  of 
music — beautifully  sound,  ever  sufficient  to  itself. 
Such  music  requires  no  other  adjuncts  to  make 
the  musical  taste  enjoy  it;  to  awaken  our  emo- 
tions and  to  give  us  esthetic  pleasure. 

Now  does  the  opera  carry  out  this  idea?  Far 
from  it.  It  is  indeed  "  opera" — i.e.,  a  conglomera- 
tion of  music  and  of  other  most  impure  and  foreign 
adjuncts.  We  have,  to  begin  with,  a  play  that  is  to 
beacted,a  drama.  That  detracts  our  attention  from 
music  as  music,  however  lovely;  and  the  music 
is  subordinated  to  the  fundamental  drama.  We 
have  words  and  sentiments  to  be  part  of  the  mix- 
ture of  emotional  interests.  They  also  must 
detract  from  one  of  pure  music's  greatest  charms 
— an  indefiniteness  of  emotional  contents.  We 
have  action  and  concrete  humanity,  moving 
about,  under  these  musical  conditions.  Then 
comes  a  further  impurity;  for  opera  draws  on  the 
painter  in  its  effort  to  hold  our  attention,  and 
color  and  form  run  riot  in  its  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes and  effects.  It  borrows  from  the  dance, 
its  ballets;  and  prostitutes  pure  musical  express- 
iveness to  the  dancer's  charming  movements. 
And  last,  we  have  the  theatrical  and  social  frame 
about  opera,  a  serious  debasement  of  a  serious, 
calm,  pure  environment. 

Thus,,  taken  altogether,  we  see  that  opera 
aims  at  pleasing  the  audience  by  the  definite 
emotions  of  a  drama,  by  picture,  by  movement — 
all  combined  more  or  less  admirably  with  more 
or  less  admirable  music.     But   how  fractional  is 
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the  musical  independence  of  such  an  entertain- 
ment! How  we  are  cheating  our  real  musical 
sensibilities!  Such  an  entertainment  as  opera, 
from' Wagner's  "  Parsifal "  down  to  the  silliest 
operetta  is  not  a  form  of  art  for  the  musical,  so 
much  as  for  the  half-musical,  or  for  the  less  than 
half-musical. 

We  find,  then,  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  de- 
mand even  the  best  opera — and  of  course  I  mean 
under  its  true,  proper  and  operatic  conditions — 
at  the  expense  of  the  best  concerts,  we  are  not 
soundly  musical.  Our  taste  is  crude,  our  sensi- 
bilities are  dull.  The  opera  appeals  much  to  the 
unperfect  musical  sense — the  sense  that  likes  mu- 
sic but  cannot  appreciate  the  purest  kind  of  music. 
It  is  in  the  same  relation  to  such  taste  as  are 
such  pictures  as  are  painted  by — well,  let  us  not 
say  the  name,  especially  as  it  is  legion — an  appeal 
to  a  taste  that  is  clouded  in  painting.  Men  and 
women  who  think  Raphael  and  Correggio  tame, 
find  Bach's  Ciaconne  tame  violinism,  Mozart's 
"Jupiter"  Symphony  thin,  and  "do  not  see 
much"  in  Beethoven's  "  Coriolanus"  Overture  or 
Brahms's  chamber-music. 

Of  course  a  great  episode,  or  many  great  epi- 
sodes in  an  opera  are  wedded  to  great  music. 
If  this  portion  of  an  opera  score  be  really  great 
music  it  often  can  find  and  hold  its  place  on  the 
concert  stage.  Magnificent  passages  of  this  sort 
there  are,  and  our  concerts  recognize  them. 
But — they  are  found  out  of  their  original  sphere 
only  by  a  kind  of  grace.  Their  sumptuous  or- 
chestration, particularly,  invites  and  excuses 
their  being  borrowed.  And,  after  all,  however 
noble  and  lovely,  there  is  always  behind  them 
((at  least  to  cultivated  musicians)  the  sense  of 
what  definite  play-acting  situations  and  definite 
words  and  definite  ideas  belong  to  them,  and  are 
of  their  essence;  and  even  admired  for  their  mu- 
sic, such  borrowings  mean  a  kind  of  cheating  of 
their  composers  and  of  the  auditors  hearing 
them. 

"  An  expression  of  art  is  like  a  planet.  It  must 
shine  only  by  the  light  of  the  art  that  lends 
it  splendor  and  loveliness;  and  the  radiance  it 
exhibits  must  be  as  nearly  the  pure  ray  of  its 
mystic  source  as  anything  concrete  can  catch 
and  convey." 


SANITARY. 

The  people  at  home  who  are  worrying  so 
much  about  the  diet  of  our  soldiers  would  do 
well  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  experience  of  the 
people  who  have  lived  and  thrived  in  the  coun- 
tries where  our  men  are  to  do  their  work.  Many 
groans  have  been  wasted  on  a  bean  diet;  but 
those  who    have    traveled    in    Cuba    and  Mexico 


know  how  the  everlasting  frijoles  (beans)  are 
being  eaten;  and  they  have  sustained  hardy  men 
to  great  ages  in  many  cases.  The  people  there 
fry  them  in  oil,  when  fresh;  and  they  also  use 
oil  when  cooking  the  dry  bean.  Nansen  found 
that  to  keep  well  in  the  arctic  regions  he  needed 
to  live  as  the  natives  do;  and  the  testimony  of 
all  men  engaged  in  exhausting  labors  to  the  sus- 
taining power  to  be  found  in  pork  and  beans  is 
uniform,  tho  the  exact  expression  should  be 
beans  and  pork,  as  denoting  that  the  beans  are 
the  major  element,  and  a  square  of  scored  pork 
to  the  beans  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  ten  is  about 
right.  The  lumbermen  in  the  Maine  woods  know 
how  to  cook  them  to  perfection;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  of  these  men  may  find  their  way 
to  the  army  as  "  enlisted  cooks."  One  critic  has 
complained  of  the  color  of  the  beans.  He  evi- 
dently has  not  seen  the  high-water  mark  of  bean 
cookery.  The  choicest  bean  for  baking  is  known 
as  the  "  horticultural,"  which  has  a  sort  of  pink- 
ish shade,  dotted  with  dark  brown,  and  of  course 
when  cooked  they  cannot  have  the  pale  and 
delicate  shade  familiar  to  those  who  lived  before 
the  horticultural  made  its  advent. 

...  .In  January  and  February  of  this  year  the 
reports  for  New  York  City  showed  that  the 
deaths  by  diphtheria  and  croup  compared  with 
the  corresponding  months  of  1897  had  decreased 
66  per  cent.;  and  the  Board  of  Health  does  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  this  to  the  use  of  antitoxin. 
The  methods  of  examination  have  now  become 
so  perfected,  and  the  people  have  been  so  roused 
to  the  importance  of  an  early  diagnosis,  that  they 
are  up  and  doing.  There  were  112  cases  of  diph- 
theria in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1897,  with  only  7 
deaths — and  there  would  have  been  40  in  the  old 
ante-serum  days.  This  city  (Springfield)  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  congratulated  on  its  low  death-rate 
13.8  per  1,000;  and  one  remarkable  feature  of  the 
annual  report  there  is  the  diminution  of  con- 
sumption, there  being  25  deaths  in  1897,  against 
31  in  1896  and  50  in  1895.  It  is  attributed  to  the 
more  careful  inspection  of  herds,  and  a  general 
diffusion  of  intelligence  in  regard  to  the  methods 
of  protection  against  it. 

The    ambulances    that    have    been    bought 

and  built  for  the  service  of  the  Red  Cross  are 
adapted  to  make  their  occupants  as  comfortable 
as  their  dismal  circumstances  will  allow.  The 
covers  are  painted  white  and  made  so  that  they 
can  be  rolled  up  at  the  sides,  thus  permitting  a 
draft;  and  tho  they  can  convey  four  patients, 
the  upper  shelf  can  be  turned  down,  leaving  the 
space  above  clear  when  not  needed.  How  differ- 
ent from  the  cruel  carts  used  in  the  Crimea  and 
in  the  early  days  of  the  War  of  1861. 


LITERATURE 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN    LAWYER.* 

The  name  of  David  Dudley  Field  is  likely  to 
hold  a  lasting  place  in  the  history  of  American 
law,  not  so  much  for  the  commanding  position 
he  held  at  the  bar  and  in  his  professional  prac- 
tice, nor  for  his  influence  on  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  country;  but  for  the  mark  he  left  on  the 
law  itself  and  for  the  new  principles  and 
methods  he  introduced  into  its  procedures. 

As  a  reformer  and  codifier  Napoleon  may 
have  narrowed  too  much  the  broad  basis  of  his 
fame  when,  resting  it  first  of  all  on  his  agency 
in  creating  the  Code  Napoleon,  he  declared:  "I 
shall  go  down  to  posterity  with  my  code  in  my 
hand."  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  David 
Dudley  Field's  friends  were  right  when  they 
selected  his  work  as  a  codifier  of  the  common 
law  as  the  great  achievement  by  which  he 
would  be  best  and  longest  remembered. 

This  is  fully  recognized  by  his  brother  in  the 
biography  which  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Scribners.  Yet  Mr.  Field  was  far  too  much  of 
a  man  to  be  comprehended  under  any  one  head 
in  this  way.  His  agency,  even  in  the  reform 
of  legal  procedure  and  the  codification  of  the 
common  law,  spread  out  into  more  than  one 
line,  and  wound  up  at  last  in  a  large,  vigorous 
and  influential  movement  to  substitute  arbitra- 
tion for  war.  He  made  himself  felt  in  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  country,  in  the  critical 
periods  of  its  career;  and  besides  all  this,  his 
own  personality  was  broad,  varied  and  rich 
on  a  great  many  different  lines  and  in  different 
ways  which  have  to  be  followed  up  by  his  biog- 
rapher. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  very  distinguished 
family,  whose  members  were  so  closely  con- 
nected with  each  other  as  to  make  the  family 
group  and  relations  an  important  and  a  highly 
interesting  element  in  the  biography.  Dr. 
Henry  Field  has  recognized  this  to  the  full, 
and  done  his  work  in  a  simple,  natural  and  af- 
fectionate way  which  makes  it  unique  as-a  trib- 
ute from  a  younger  to  an  older  brother. 

That  brother  took  his  name  from  his  father, 
who  entered  Yale  in  1798,  where  he  was  the 
roommate     of     Jeremiah     Evarts     father      of 
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another  great  New  York  lawyer,  and  where  he 
was  graduated  with  honor  in  1802.  In  1803 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Noah  Dickin- 
son, who  had  seen  service  both  in  the  old 
French  war  and  in  the  Revolution.  This 
daughter  was  baptized  to  the  beautifully  Puri- 
tanical name  of  Submit,  and  was  a  very  re- 
markable woman,  not  at  all  in  a  line  with  her 
name,  as  the  portrait  given  in  this  volume  will 
convince  any  one  who  examines  it. 

From  this  pair  the  second  David  Dudley 
received  his  hereditary  gifts.  The  qualities  of 
father  and  mother  were  strikingly  blended  in 
him,  and,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  the 
more  masculine,  fighting  and  stalwart  elements 
of  the  combination  came  from  his  beautifully 
feminine  mother  rather  than  from  his  venera- 
ted ministerial  father. 

He  was  born,  in  1805,  at  Haddam,  Conn., 
in  the  plain  parsonage  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  where  his  father  lived  on  $500 
a  year.  He  never  lost  his  interest  in  the  old 
Connecticut  river  town,  with  its  plain  people, 
strong  in  their  rugged  life  and  ways,  particu- 
larly their  religious  respect  for  the  law,  of 
which  Dr.  Field  gives  one  striking  illustration 
in  the  minister's  faithful  dealings  with  a  crim- 
inal condemned  to  die,  his  execution  at  the  end 
of  a  long  and  pungent  sermon,  and  his  appear- 
ance on  the  scaffold  in  his  shroud.  One  of  the 
fine  family  traits  brought  out  in  this  volume  is 
the  warm  and  generous  attachment  of  the 
family  not  only  to  each  other,  but  to  every 
place  and  people  they  ever  lived  in  or  among. 

The  young  David  Dudley  did  not  follow  his 
father  to  Yale,  but  took  his  way  to  Williams, 
where,  but  for  some  trifling  miff  or  misunder- 
standing, wholly  removed  in  after  years,  he 
should  have  been  regularly  graduated.  Williams 
had  no  more  devoted  alumnus  than  he,  as  his 
frequent  returns  and  benefactions  to  the  college 
showed. 

On  choosing  his  profession  the  young  David 
Dudley  was  pioneered  into  his  future  fame  and 
success  by  the  Sedgwicks,  of  whom  Theodore 
had  long  had  a  successful  professional  practice 
in  Albany,  and  Henry  and  Robert  in  New  York. 
When  Henry  was  obliged,  by  ill-health,  to  re- 
tire, young  Field  took  his  place  as  the  law 
partner  of  Robert  Sedgwick.   He  was  now  ready 
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for  another  important  step,  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Hopkins,  a  cousin  of  the  great  teacher 
and  President  of  Williams  College.  The  con- 
nection, tho  it  was  cut  short  after  six  years  by 
the  young  mother's  death,  left  him  with  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  and  an  infant  child  laid  to  sleep 
on  her  mother's  breast  in  the  grave.  He  was 
thus  left  alone,  we  believe,  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age. 

At  what  exact  time  his  thoughts  began  to 
turn  to  the  codifying  of  the  law  and  the  reform 
of  its  procedure  we  do  not  know.  It  was  not 
long  after  he  began  to  struggle  with  the  actual 
difficulties  of  the  law  in  his  opening  practice  in 
New  York.  From  a  professional  and  juristic 
point  of  view  it  may  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Field  is  not  himself  a  lawyer,  and  that  in 
writing  the  life  of  his  brother  he  was  constantly 
embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  so  much  matter 
and  detail  with  which  he  frankly  and  modestly 
confesses  he  is  unable  to  deal  and  where  he  has 
to  rely  on  the  conclusions  of  others.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  expect  him  to  be  fully  master 
of  such  a  long,  complicated  and  technical  mat- 
ter as  the  history  of  codification  in  which  we 
know  of  not  less  than  four  great  distinct  sys- 
tems made  previous  to  the  sixth  century,  while 
in  modern  times  must  be  reckoned  no  less  than 
two  made  previous  to  1810,  one  attempted  by 
Frederick  the  Great  in  Prussia,  and  the  other 
the  five  Parts  of  the  Code  Napoleon. 

Considering  all  things,  the  work,  even  in  this 
trying  aspect  of  it  is  extremely  well  done. 
From  the  personal  and  biographic  point  of  view 
it  is  far  more  interesting  and  effective  than  if 
it  had  been  made  stronger  and  fuller  on  the 
purely  professional  side.  David  Dudley  Field 
was  so  much  of  a  man,  so  strong  and  marked 
in  his  personal  features  of  mind  and  body,  that 
we  can  pardon  his  brother  for  telling  us  a  little 
less  of  codification,  seeing  he  has  given  us  so 
strong  and  commanding  a  picture  of  the  man, 
of  his  methods  of  work,  of  where  he  stood  on 
the  great  political  questions  of  the  time  and 
what  he  took  hold  of  outside  the  absorbing 
theme  of  his  life. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Field  is  introduced  to  us 
as  an  independent  antislavery  Democrat.  Where 
he  stood  with  the  New  York  ''Barnburners," 
and  how  he  reached  out  his  hand  to  the  Free- 
soilers,  what  part  he  took  in  the  nomination  of 
Lincoln  at  Chicago,  and  in  the  formation  of 
the  Republican  Party  and  the   support  of  the 


War  are  five  topics  in  this  volume  which  bring  up 
again  vividly  the  history  of  those  perplexed  and 
stormy  times. 

After  the  War  Mr.  Field  had  another  work  to 
do.  Conditions  had  changed.  With  his  clear, 
firm  views  of  law  and  political  rights  he  set 
himself  against  the  carpet-bagger  in  the  South, 
and  against  Federal  usurpation  in  the  North. 
Here  it  was  that  what  his  brother  calls  his 
gaudium  certaminis,  his  joy  in  controversy,  and 
his  qualities  as  a  good  fighter,  served  him 
well.     Dr.  Field  says  truly: 

11  But  in  all  this  there  is  a  mental  excitement, 
not  unmixed  with  pleasure,  especially  by  one  who 
is  conscious  of  his  strength,  as  he  is  of  that  com- 
bative temperament,  which  I  must  confess  was 
fully  developed  in  Mr.  Field.  As  he  was  very 
positive  in  his  opinions,  so  he  was  in  his  likes 
and  dislikes.  He  was  a  man  after  Dr.  Johnson's 
own  heart,  who  '  loved  a  good  hater.'  He  did 
not  merely  have  a  mild  disapprobation  of  wrong; 
he  hated  it,  and  hated  the  man  that  did  the 
wrong." 

Over  and  against  all  this  must  be  set  Dr. 
Field's  picture  of  his  brother  at  home,  and  the 
delights  and  recreations  of  his  home  life.  He 
was  a  good  reader  and  one  who  read  aloud  and 
read  well.  Happy  is  the  home  which  has  one  good 
reader  in  it,  well  furnished,  willing,  and  ready 
to  fill  the  house  with  the  music  of  his  voice  and 
his  interpretations  of  the  bards  and  masters  of 
literary  art.  Besides  this,  there  was  in  him  a 
great  fund  of  animal  life,  which  was  by  no  means 
exhausted  when  he  died  in  his  ninetieth  year. 
The  country  air,  the  Berkshire  hills,  the  wild 
glens  of  the  mountains  acted  on  him  like  an 
elixir.  He  loved  to  mount  his  horse  and  ride. 
He  delighted  in  the  animal  joy  of  life  and  the 
play  of  his  own  muscles  as  he  strode  away  to 
his  office.  He  was  a  tremendous  worker, 
methodical  and  rigorous  with  himself.  His 
habits,  methods,  the  outcome  of  them  and  the 
way  he  came  out  of  all  fresh  for  the  tasks  of 
the  new  day  are  something  to  make  us  suspect 
that  men  are  killed  in  this  busy  age  not  so 
much  by  the  severe  tasks  they  set  themselves  as 
by  the  way  they  work  and  the  bad  method 
they  follow  in  their  work. 

Still,  what  pleases  us  most  in  this  book  is, 
after  all,  the  sweet  perfume  that  exhales  from 
the  brother's  love  that  inspires  it.  David  Dudley 
Field  was,  indeed,  a  great  lawyer,  and  we  feel 
his  greatness  in  these  pages;  but  sweeter,  better 
than  all  is  the  tribute  of  his  brother's  love. 
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SOUTH    CAROLINA    UNDER  PRO- 
PRIETARY GOVERNMENT.* 

This  is  a  work  of  great  interest  and  value.  It 
covers  a  field  which,  tho  not  altogether  new,  has 
passed  out  of  view,  the  sources  of  information 
having  either  been  closed  or  in  one  way  and 
another  become  inaccessible. 

What  these  sources  are  Mr.  McCrady  reveals  at 
the  opening  of  his  volume  in  a  full  and  systematic 
way  which  should  delight  the  student  and  invite 
him  to  it  by  laying  down  for  him  in  advance  the 
paths  which  will  bring  him  to  his  goal.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  concludes  his  introductory  chapter 
with  some  twenty-four  pages  of  review  of  works 
on  South  Carolina  now  mostly  out  of  print  or  dif- 
ficult to  be  obtained,  among  them  an  amusing  ac 
count  of  the  famous  Mason  L.  Weems,  itinerant 
Episcopal  minister,  book-peddler  and  fiddler; 
another  of  a  Life  of  Marion  and  a  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, each  of  which  went  through  as  many  as 
forty  editions,  and  which,  with  their  ridiculous 
exaggerations  and  false  statements,  may  stand 
in  that  period  as  a  fair  match  to  modern  yellow 
journalism. 

The  volume,  a  crown  octavo  of  762  pages,  is 
limited  to  the  history  of  proprietary  government 
in  South  Carolina,  a  period  of  fifty  years  from 
the  settlement  under  Royal  Charter  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Proprietors'  rule  in  1719.  It  opens 
with  a  brief  survey  of  the  first  explorations  and 
of  Ribault's  Huguenot  colony.  It  next  takes  up 
the  charters  under  which  the  colony  was  found- 
ed and  Locke's  famous  Constitutions,  which  the 
Proprietors  attempted  to  impose,  and  which  have 
brought  Locke  and  with  him  the  whole  scholas- 
tic school  of  statesmanship  into  contempt.  These 
Constitutions  were,  however,  never  accepted  by 
the  people,  as  the  charter  required  them  to  be 
before  they  were  valid.  The  fifty  years'  popular 
resistance  to  the  Proprietors  in  their  unconstitu- 
tional attempt  to  impose  them  is  one  of  the  main 
features  of  the  work.  The  struggle  left  a  per- 
manent impression  on  the  political  character  of 
the  people,  which  has  endured  to  the  present 
time,  and  became  most  important  in  its  effect  on 
the  Secession  movement.  The  result  of  it  was  to 
impress  on  the  mind  of  the  Carolinians  that  their 
safety  lay  in  the  appeal  to  the  lex  scripta,  the 
strict  construction  of  the  law  and  the  charters 
against  the  loose  renderings  and  uncertain  as- 
sumptions of  the  Proprietors.  They  were  as 
right  in  this  as  their  descendants  were  wrong  in 
their  appeal  to  the  same  principle.  Being  in  the 
right,  they   succeeded    where   the   others  failed. 


*  The  History  of  South  Carolina  Under  the  Propriet/ry 
Government,  1670-1719.  By  Edward  McCrady,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Historical  Society  of  South  Carolina.  The  Macmil  - 
Ian  Co.    $3.75. 


This  controversy  runs  substantially  through  the 
whole  work,  and  is  the  core  and  substance  of  it. 
When  it  is  settled  by  the  devolution  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Crown  the  history  ends. 

The    history  contains,  however,   much    matter 
which  is  no  less  important  and  interesting.     The 
Spaniard  was   always  hovering    on  the  coast  and 
the  boundary  and  had  an  influence  on  the  form  of 
civil  and  political  society,  which  bore  its  fruit  in 
the  concentration  in  towns    and    the  military  or- 
ganization of  Carolinian  society.  The  colony  and 
its  organization  were  imported  direct  and  fully  de- 
veloped from  the  Barbadoes.  and  were  an  attempt 
to  introduce  and    perpetuate    social  distinctions. 
What  came  of  this  and   how  the   scheme  worked 
may  be  seen  in  Mr.  McCrady's  pages.  The  colony 
was  not  one  of   pure  English  blood.     There  were 
Huguenots   among    them;    the    Scotch-Irish  also 
came  in,  and  there  were  troubles  on  questions  of 
conscience  and  disagreements  about  Church  Acts, 
and  the  naturalization  of  foreigners  which  raised 
up  dissenters  arrayed  against  churchmen.   There 
was  trouble,  too,  with  Indians,  and  a  grand  up- 
rising   to    clear  out  the    pirates  from  their  nests 
on  the  coast.    Beside  all  this  the  Navigation  Acts 
which     wrought     so    disastrously      against     the 
Crown  in  New  England  were  no  less  mischievous 
in  Carolina,  where    they  told  on    the  commodity 
of  rice,  as  they  did  on  the  lumber  trade  and  the  in- 
fantindustries  in  New  England.   It  was  the  market 
for    rice  in  Portugal  which  led    to  its  production 
in  Carolina.       Portugal    had     obtained    it    from 
Italy;  but  Carolina  succeeded  better   in  growing 
it  and  had  nearly  monopolized  the  trade  when  by 
an  Act  of  3d  and  4th  Anne  rice  was  added  to  the 
"  enumerated    commodities  "    of  the    navigation 
acts    and    its    exoortation     restricted    to   British 
ports.  All  Carolina  rice  had  to  go  first  to  a  British 
port  for  shipment    to  Spain    and   Portugal.     The 
cost  of    this  additional  freight  amounted  to  one- 
third    the    original    value    and  lost    Carolina  the 
trade. 

Slavery  came  with  the  colonists  from  the  Bar- 
badoes. It  was  assumed  and  recognized  in 
Locke's  Constitution  as  the  industrial  basis  of  the 
new  society.  It  met  in  Carolina  with  more  or 
less  resistance,  but  not  on  the  humane  considera- 
tions which  were  afterward  raised  against  it,  but 
on  the  purely  prudential  ground  that  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a  mass  of  slaves  might  become  a 
menace  to  the  security  and  social  order  of  the 
colony. 

These  illustrations  will  show  the  scope  and 
value  of  the  work  and  indicate  sufficiently  its  im- 
portance as  a  study  in  the  fundamentals  ol 
American  history.  The  volume  is  provided  with 
an  excellent  index.  It  stands  very  much  in  need 
of    chapter    headings    or    a    systematic    table    of 
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contents.  Without  the  aid  of  some  such  analysis 
of  contents  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  fol- 
low or  to  organize  the  history  or  to  get  any  sys- 
tematic conception  of  it. 


Memories  of  A  Rear-Admiral,  Who  has  Served 
for  More  than  Half  a  Century  in  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States.     By   S.  R.  Franklin,   Rear- 
Admiral     {Retired).      (Harper     &     Brothers. 
$3.00.) 
Admiral  Franklin  comes  of  good  military  stock. 
His  grandfather  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and 
his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Revolutionary 
Colonel,  Jonas  Simonds,  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of   the  Cincinnati.      He  is  the  brother  of  the 
distinguished  Major-Gen.  William  Buell  Franklin, 
and  of  Col.  Walter    S.   Franklin,  both    of    whom 
did    good    service    in    the    late   War.     It    was    a 
Quaker  uncle,  the  distinguished  Walter  Franklin, 
whose  house  between  Cherry  and  Pearl  Streets, 
being  considered  the  handsomest  in  the  city,  was 
selected  and    occupied  for  about  a    year   as    the 
Presidential  Mansion    at    the    time  of  Washing- 
ton's first  inauguration.     Of    him    and    his  mar- 
riage this  pretty  story  is  told  in  the  volume  before 
us: 

"  Walter  retired  with  an  immense  fortune  from  the 
firm,  lived  in  the  style  of  a  nobleman,  and  drove  an 
elegant  chariot.  On  an  excursion  to  Long  Island, 
driving  by  a  country  house,  he  saw,  milking  in  the 
barnyard,  where  thirty  cows  had  just  been  driven 
in  at  sunset,  a  beautiful  young  Quaker  girl.  He 
stopped,  beckoned  her,  and  asked  who  occupied  the 
house.  With  great  simplicity,  and  without  embar- 
rassment, she  replied,  '  My  father,  Daniel  Bowne. 
Wilt  thou  not  alight  and  take  tea  with  him  ?'  My 
uncle  accepted  the  invitation,  introduced  himself, 
was  well  known  by  reputation.  He  conversed  with 
the  farmer  on  the  appearance  of  the  farm,  on  his 
fine  cows, etc.,  but  not  a  word  about  the  fair  milk- 
maid. Presently  the  door  opened,  and  she  came  in 
to  make  tea  for  the  'city  friend,' when  her  father 
said,  '  Hannah,  this  is  friend  Walter  Franklin, 
from  New  York.'  She  blushed  deeply,  finding  he 
made  no  allusion  to  having  seen  her  before.  The 
blush  hightened  her  loveliness.  She  had  smoothed 
her  hair,  and  a  fine  lawn  kerchief  covered  her  neck 
and  bosom.  After  three  visits  he  asked  her  in  mar- 
riage, and  the  fair  maid  was  seated  by  his  side  in 
the  chariot,  on  her  way  to  take  possession  as  mis- 
tress of  the  most  elegant  house  in  the  city,  in  Cherry 
Street,  near  the  corner  of  Pearl." 

As  a  midshipman  Admiral  Franklin  served  with 
men  who  had  been  with  Hull  and  Decatur  in 
1812.  He  was  in  command  under  Farragut  in 
Mobile  Bay.  He  saw  service  on  the  California 
coast  during  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  one  in 
the  force  with  which  Commodore  Jones,  in  his 
precipitate  patriotism,  siezed  Monterey  before 
war  was  declared,  an  act  for  which  the  Govern- 


ment had  to  give  satisfaction  to  Mexico,  and  thp 
bold  Commodore  lost  his  command.  In  naval 
matters  he  is  very  strong.  As  to  other  matters 
the  reader  will  decide  for  himself  and  needs  no 
suggestion  from  us.  The  navy  in  those  days 
was  not  under  the  strict  discipline  which  is  main- 
tained in  it  now.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  Admiral 
Franklin's  recollections  which  reminds  one  of  the 
Captain  Marryat  times  and  tales.  Rum  was  cheap, 
the  mess  was  poor,  and  rollicking  was  the  rule 
when  Jack  went  ashore.  It  gives  us  confidence 
in  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  flag  now  afloat  to 
read: 

"  While  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer  drunkenness 
was  very  common,  it  is  now,  as  a  habit,  almost  un- 
known. A  wholesome  dread  of  the  examining 
boards,  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  times  in 
matters  of  temperance,  have  been  instrumental  in 
producing  a  personnel  which  is,  perhaps,  as  little 
addicted  to  the  vice  of  intemperance  as  that  of  any 
navy  in  the  world." 

It  will  surprise  our  readers  to  note  what  the 
Admiral  says  of  the  naval  uniforms  worn  in  the 
forties.  Navy  blue  was  a  novelty  not  introduced 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  After  re- 
marking that  the  epaulet  was  introduced  to  pro- 
tect the  shoulders  from  saber  cuts,  he  goes  on  to 
say: 

"  It  seems  strange  enough  that  we  should  have 
worn  but  one,  but  such  was  really  the  case  when  I 
first  went  to  sea.  It  was  the  uniform  of  a  lieuten- 
ant, and  was  worn  upon  the  right  shoulder.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  frock-coat  known  to  the  serv- 
ice at  that  time,  and  it  was  long  before  the  con- 
servative feeling  about  the  '  swallow-tail  '  could  be 
overcome.  I  remember  that  some  officer  who  was 
a  strong  advocate  for  the  frock-coat  remarked  that 
there  was  no  special  objection  to  the  swallow-tail,  if 
the  tails  were  changed  to  the  front,  as  stomach  pro- 
tectors. There  was  no  objection  to  the  wearing  of 
silk  high  hats  in  uniform  in  those  days,  but,  altho  I 
have  seen  them  worn  myself,  the  custom  was  rapid- 
ly dying  out.  Gray  trousers  might  be  worn  with 
blue  jackets— in  fact,  there  was  an  indifference 
about  uniform  which  at  this  day  it  is  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate. In  the  perusal  of  Dr.  McCauley's  '  Life  of 
Admiral  Anson,'  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  what  I 
say  here  about  British  naval  uniform,  I  find  that 
there  was  the  same  indifference  to  it  formerly  in  the 
British  service  as  there  was  later  in  our  own. 
He  says  that  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
there  was  no  special  dress  or  costume  in  the  Royal 
Navy;  that  on  the  Mediterranean  Station  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  lieutenants  to  purchase  the  sol- 
diers' old  coats  at  Port  Mahon  and  Gibraltar,  when, 
trimming  them  with  black,  they  would  wear  them 
as  uniforms.  The  color  of  the  breeches  on  every 
station  was  quite  immaterial,  and  left  to  the  fancy 
of;  each  officer.  They  were  generally  black  or 
scarlet." 

The  Admiral  was  on  duty  at  Fortress  Monroe 
when  the  "  Merrimac  "  came  down  and  sunk  the 
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"  Congress  "  and  the  "Cumberland."  He  wit- 
nessed the  attack  of  the  "Monitor"  and  after- 
ward the  destruction  of  the  "  Merrimac  "  by  her 
own  officers,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Long  assignments  to  duty 
abroad  took  him  into  every  part  of  the  globe.  Once 
he  escorted  an  astronomical  expedition  to  Siberia 
to  observe  an  eclipse.  At  another  time  he  was 
engaged  in  the  coast  survey.  He  saw  and  lived 
through  the  change  of  the  navy  from  wood  to 
iron.  Probably  no  officer  of  his  day  had  a  wider 
acquaintance  with  the  great  men  in  the  service 
than  he.  His  recollections  of  Goldsborough, 
Porter  and  Farragut,  and  his  allusions  to  Dewey, 
Sigsbee  and  Sampson,  and  others,  give  a  great 
charm  to  the  book.  The  volume  as  it  stands  is 
substantially  a  history  of  the  navy  in  war  and  in 
peace  for  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is  rich  in  per- 
sonal sketches  of  young  heroes  who  offered  up 
their  lives  to  the  country,  and  its  pages  are  often 
lighted  up  with  brilliant  companies  of  presidents, 
princes,  ambassadors,  and  even  kings  and 
queens. 

The  Chapel  Hymnal.  (The  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication  and  Sabbath-School  Work, 
Philadelphia.  60  cents.) 
This  is  the  second  or  intermediate  number  in  the 
new  series  of  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
hymnals.  The  first  is  for  congregational  use  in 
the  public  service  of  the  sanctuary.  It  was  pub- 
lished some  time  ago  in  a  Presbyterian  and  Con- 
gregational edition,  both  of  which  have  been 
fully  noticed  in  our  columns.  The  third  in  the 
series  will  be  for  the  use  of  Sunday-schools  and  is 
not  yet  published.  This  Chapel  Hymnal  \<s>  for  use 
in  prayer-meetings,  young  people's  meetings  and 
other  social  services.  In  its  preparation  the  Con- 
gregational Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Soci- 
ety was  represented  by  Dr.  George  M.  Boynton 
and  M.  C.  Hazard,  Ph.D.,  with  the  end  in  view  of 
adapting  the  manual  to  the  needs  and  uses  of 
both  denominations.  Substantially  the  manual, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  composed  of  material  con- 
tained in  the  larger  edition.  Some  hymns  and 
tunes  included  in  it  were  expressly  reserved 
from. the  other  as  being  more  suited  to  such 
a  manual  as  this.  We  note  also  in  this  col- 
lection some  more  popular  selections  which 
were  not  admitted  to  the  larger  book,  and 
some  increase  in  the  number  of  selections  from 
the  "Gospel  Hymns."  In  general  it  is  kept  up 
to  a  high  standard  of  dignity.  The  danger  which 
besets  thes£  chapel  and  Sunday-school  hymnals 
is  sentimental  hymns,  sentimental  music,  and  a 
general  surrender  of  high  and  dignified  standards 
on  some  crazy  interpretation  of  the  Apostle's 
principle  "  all  things  to  all  men."  Against^all 
this    we    submit,    beginning    with    the    Sunday- 


school,  that  unless  the  children  are  taught  there 
to  love  the  choral  of  the  Church  their  taste  will 
be  hopelessly  set  in  another  way,  and  they  will 
never  learn  to  love  it.  The  immature  organs 
and  lung  power  of  children  make  a  more  rapid 
movement  necessary,  and  the  interests  of  child- 
hood generally  call  for  some  specializing  of  sub- 
jects and  selections  for  them;  but  there  should 
be  no  letting  down  of  standard  in  hymn  or  music, 
no  drop  into  sentimentality  in  the  hymn  or  sensu- 
ous secularity  in  the  tune.  The  praise  of  God 
should  still  be  the  theme.  The  song  should  join 
on  to  the  song  of  the  angel  choirs.  We  submit 
that  high,  pure  and  holy  emotions  cannot  be 
evoked  in  children  by  sensuous  measures  and 
rhythms,  however  pious  the  words  to  which  they 
are  sung.  As  to  Chapel  collections,  the  same 
thing  is  measurably  true,  but  fewer  differences 
with  the  larger  collections  are  called  for.  The 
principal  variations  should  be  made  by  dropping 
hymns  of  a  more  formal  and  general  character  in 
favor  of  those  which  have  the  merit  of  more 
direct  concrete  simplicity.  Other  changes  may 
be  made  in  recognition  of  the  simpler,  more  per- 
sonal, more  social,  and  perhaps  more  emotional 
character  of  these  services.  Not  all  religious 
poetry  is  fit  for  use  in  them.  The  distinction  be- 
tween a  hymn  and  a  religious  lyric  is  a  broad 
one  which,  we  should  say,  would  bar  such  a  se- 
lection   as  Miss  Procter's   sentimental  lines  (No. 

8): 

"  The  shadows  of  the  evening  hours 

Fall  from  the  darkening  sky, 

Upon  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers 

The  dews  of  evening  lie. " 

Pretty  ?  yes;  but  not  a  hymn. 

On  the  same  ground  we  doubt  as  to  (No.  ti): 

'  Day  is  dying  in  the  west; 
Heaven  is  touching  earth  with  rest; 
Wait  and  worship  while  the  night 
Sets  her  eveninglamps  alight." 

It  has  always  been  a  keen  regret  that  Baring- 
Gould  could  find  nothing  better  with  which  to 
end  the  first  stanza  of  his  otherwise  fine  hymn 
"  Now  the  Day  is  Over  "  (No.  12)  than  this  lame 
anti-climax: 

"  Stars  begin  to  peep; 
Birds,  and  beasts  and  flowers 
Soon  will  be  asleep." 
We  wish  to  ask    the  editors    of    this  manual  how 
they  scan  the  fourth   line  of  the  second  stanza  of 
No.  222: 

"  In  the  midst  of  sin  and  strife, 
In  the  depths  of  mortal  wo, 
Teach  us,  Lord,  to  live  a  life 
Meet  for  sojourners  below." 

Hymns  defective  in  this  way  are  apt  to  beset 
the  more  practical  sections  of  these  manuals. 
We   look    for  them   in   this  case  especially  under 
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the  heading,  '  Hymns  of  Salvation."  As  a 
whole,  the  selections  under  this  head  are  excel- 
lent; but  at  least  a  score  could  be  spared,  and 
make  room  for  better  selections.  "Thou  didst 
leave  Thy  throne"  (232),  •'  Jesus.  Savior,  pilot 
me"  (245),  "  Fight  the  good  fight  with  all  thy 
might"  (248),  "  I  do  not  ask.  O  Lord,  that  life 
may  be"  (277),  "  I've  found  a  Friend"  (296),  and 
others,  add  nothing  to  the  collection.  The  same 
points  are  made  better  in  other  hymns.  They 
are  commonplace,  have  no  progress  of  idea,  or 
sentiment  in  them,  and  should  make  way  for  bet- 
ter hymns. 

Too  much  censure  must  not  be  read  in  these 
strictures.  They  are  not  intended  to  apply  to 
the  collection  as  a  whole.  It  is  far  more  rigor- 
ously made  in  these  respects,  and  contains  less 
to  complain  of  under  these  counts  than,  with  per- 
haps one  exception,  any  other  similar  manual. 
It  is  made  with  good  judgment  as  to  hymns  and 
music.  It  contains  the  substance  of  Christian 
hymns  and  chorals.  Of  course,  we  miss  some 
favorites,  but  the  great,  familiar  and  indispensa- 
ble examples  are  here.  It  is  a  vast  improvement 
on  anything  we  have  examined  which  is  now  in 
use  for  chapel  services. 

Bird    Studies.     An   Account    of  the   Land  Birds 
of  Eastern  North  A?nerica.    By  William  E.  D. 
Scott.     (New    York:    G.    P.   Putnam's    Sons. 
$5.oo.) 
This  is  a  magnificent  example  of  bookmaking, 
and   it   is  a  treasury  of  information  for  the  bird- 
lover.  The  illustrations  are  from  photographs  of 
birds  and  their  nests;  and  the  text,  while  scien- 
tifically accurate,  is  made  perfectly  intelligible  to 
the    popular  mind.     All  that    is    lacking  to  make 
the  book  thoroughly  and  practically  useful  to  the 
ordinary  student  is  color.     It    is   verv  difficult  to 
make  out  a  bird  of  many  and  striking  plumage- 
marking  from  a  picture  in  black  and  white.     This 
is     especially     true    of    photo-engravings.     The 
expert  ornithologist  can,  of  course,  identify  every 
bird    pictured    in    this    book;    but    the    ordinary 
student  will  often  be  troubled.     For  example,  the 
dusky,    colorless    picture    of   the  scarlet  tanager 
gives  but  a  scant  impression  of  the  bird's  flame- 
like appearance    in    the   freedom    of    life.     The 
same  may  be    said    about   the  pictures   of   nearly 
every  bird   of    strikingly  brilliant    or  variegated 
plumage.     Another  drawback   on  the  usefulness 
of  Mr.  Scott's  superb  book  is  that  so  many  of  its 
illustrations  are   from  dead  specimens  unmount- 
ed, and  from  skins.     Of  course,  if  these  showed 
the  colorings  and  markings  of  the  feathers  there 
would  be  less  difficulty.   Moreover,  there  is  some- 
thing unpleasant  in  the  effect  of  these  little  dead 
songsters.     It  makes  one  feel  the  pity  of  it  all  to 
turn  the  pages,  and   the  impression  that  here  is 


a  cruel  display  of   the  collector's  slaughter-work 
does  not  easily  depart. 

After  this  much  has  been  frankly  said  there  re- 
mains nothing  but  praise  for  Mr.  Scott's  work. 
It  is.  indeed,  the  work  of  a  well-equipped, 
patient  and  vigilant  bird  student.  There  is 
scarcely  a  page  of  the  text  in  which  is  not  to  be 
found  some  observation  of  fresh  import  and  in- 
terest. We  have  not  seen  a  better  book  on  the 
subject  it  deals  with;  and  we  shall  await  with 
pleasant  anticipations  Mr.  Scott's  promised  com- 
panion volume  on  the  Water  Birds  of  Eastern 
North  America. 

Cheiro's  Language  of  the  Hand:    A  Complete 
Practical  Work.      With  Fifty- five  Full-page 
Illustrations  and  Over   Two  Hundred  Engra- 
vings of  Lines,  Mounts   and  Marks,  Drawings 
of  the  "  Sense    Types,"  by    Theo  Dore",  Repro- 
ductions of  Famous  Hands,  etc.,  etc.     (F.  Ten- 
nyson Neely,  New  York;  Nichols  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don.) 
The    contemporary    literature  of    chiromancy, 
technical    and  other,  is  becoming  amplified  from 
season  to  season,  and  those  who  are  interested  in 
this  curious  pseudo-science,  can  extend  their  col- 
lection   of  treatises  by  a  group  of    volumes  that 
should    not  make  the  discourses  of  Hartlieb  and 
Indagine    huddle    over    to  their  own  side  of  the 
shelf  in  contempt  of  a  less  classic  school.     A  con- 
siderable   impulse    to    the    serious    study  of    the 
hand  in  its  relation  to  character    comes  to  Eng- 
lish and  American  readers  with    the    interesting 
and   really  learned  little  volumes  of   Mr.  Edward 
Heron-Allen,  curiously  savant   in  much    besides 
the  science  of  the  hand  and  questions  of  "hand 
divination."     Mr.  Heron-Allen  was  himself  inti- 
mately a  follower  of    Desbarolles  and  d'Arpen- 
tigny,    to    whom    a   modern  codification  of    con- 
clusions as  to  this    divination  were  largely  due; 
and  Mr.   Herorr-Allen's  practical  treatises    them- 
selves   have    become    authority.       In  the    latest 
treatise  for  general   ideas    or  practical    use,  the 
"  Language  of  the  Hand,"  by  "  Cheiro  "  (known 
in    private    life    as   the    Comte  de    Hamong),  an 
accomplished  chiromant  we  have  another  treatise 
and  guide,    substantially  complete,  well  written 
as  a  piece  of  special    pleading  and  as  a  system, 
and  to  be  commended  to  those  who  care  to   study 
the  conclusions  to  which    the  palmistic    experts 
have   come,  either  in  regarding  the  general  rela- 
tion of  the  hand  to  an  individual's  physical  and 
mental  sphere,  or  in  question  of  the  indexes  set 
up  by  its  lines  and  kindred  details.      "  Cheiro  " 
in  system  does  not  depart  from  standard  author- 
ities; but  as  to  several  points  he  has  convictions 
of  his  own  not  in  accord  with  one  or  another  rival 
chiromant.     He  is  not  as  learned  a  scholar  as  Mr. 
Heron-Allen,    for    example— at    least    his    book 
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smells?  less  of  the  lamp;  but  he  is  a  master  of  his 
occult  profession,  and  widely  read  in  its  special 
literature. 


The  Forest  Lovers.     A    Romance.     By  Maurice 
Hewlett.      (The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.50.) 

From  the  first  paragraph  of  this  picturesque 
romance  right  on  to  the  last  there  is  something 
charmingly  attractive  in  both  style  and  matt  r. 
One  thinks  of  William  Morris  while  reading;  but 
there  is  really  little  to  support  the  thought 
save  a  general  and  vague  suggestion  of  resem- 
blance between  the  story's  "  scheme  of  color 
and  that  of  Morris's  later  tales.  A  young 
knight-errant  goes  forth  into  the  forest  and  has 
his  adventures  in  love  and  in  fight.  There  is  a 
girl,  the  cast-off  daughter  of  a  princess,  who 
serves  most  winsomely  as  heroine;  a  wicked 
priest  acts  his  part  most  villainously,  and  the 
play  of  romantic  forces  is  cleverly  managed. 

It  would  be  scarcely  fair  for  us  to  tell  the  story, 
which  goes  on  at  a  gallop,  so  to  speak,  from 
scene  to  scene  with  incidents  and  adventures 
galore.  There  is  lusty  fighting,  of  course,  and 
some  melodramatic  blood-letting  comes  in  here 
and  there;  but  the  spirit  of  it  all  is  pure  and  the 
effect  is  stimulating.  At  the  end  we  lay  aside 
the  book  with  an  impression  decidedly  pleasant; 
we  have  been  once  more  over  into  the  land  of 
old  romance  and  have  had  a  merry  time  riding 
in  armor,  rescuing  a  lady-love,  punishing  vil- 
lains, and  escaping  from  all  sorts  of  tight 
places.  Surh  a  tale  once  in  a  while  is  absolutely 
refreshing. 

We  feel  that  we  cannot,  small  as  is  the  space  at 
our  command,  forego  saying  a  word  in  praise  of 
the  story-telling  style  which  is  so  good  in  this 
book.  The  author  flings  his  enthusiasm  into  the 
lines  and  bears  us  along.  We  may  be  aware 
from  the  first  that  we  are  being  played  upon; 
but  we  like  it,  and  submit  to  it  eagerly,  It 
matters  not  how  improbable  the  incidents  may  be; 
under  the  influence  of  the  story  we  are  accepting 
whatever  arrives.  Freshness  in  the  manner  of 
telling  givesthe  whole  romance  the  effect  of  truth- 
fulness and  originality. 


Persephone,  and    Other    Poems.      By    Charles 
Ca?hp     Tarelli.     (The    Macmillan    Company. 
$1.25.) 
Among    the    many  volumes    of   excellent  verse 
recently  published,  here  is  one  quite  distinguished 
in  its  contents  by  a  quality  as  rare  as  it  is  beauti- 
ful.    Craftsmanship  is  rather  a  coarse  word  when 
applied  to  the  literary  structure  of  a  true   poet's 
work.     We    seek    for   a   better   expression.     Mr. 
Tarelli's   poetry,  however,  is   a   happy  challenge 
to   the   critic's   sense   of  what   is   most  perfect  in 


the'art  of  versification.  'This  art  is  the  promi- 
nent, the  dominating,  thing,  imperiously  pre- 
vailing over  whatever  else  goes  to  make  up  the 
soul  and  body  of  Mr.  Tarelli's  song.  Even  on 
the  first  page  of  his  tiny  book  Mr.  Tarelli  so  in- 
stantly emphasizes  this  stress  of  workmanship 
that  the  reader  never  escapes  it  during  perusal, 
but  finds  it  taking  deeper  hold  as  he  proceeds. 

Mr.  Tarelli's  poetry  is  not  spontaneous,  not 
strictly  original.  Greek  models  of  verse  are 
never  lost  sight  of,  and  the  beauty  of  Greek  im- 
agination shimmers  along  the  lines.  But  there 
is  freshness  of  a  very  welcome  sort  in  the  poet's 
management  of  the  old,  worn  notes  and  phrases 
long  ago  become  a  droning  monotony  to  the 
Muses.  Inevitably  there  is  a  loss  of  the  rush 
and  power  of  genius  when  mere  beauty  of  versi- 
fication too  fully  occupies  the  poet's  centers  of 
creative  energy.  He  creates  a  form  without  a 
soul;  or  if  the  soul  be  present  it  is  obscured  and 
lacks  the  fire  of  irresistible  magnetism. 

Mr.  Tarell's  poetry  has  fascination,  and  it 
compels;  it  is  thoughtful  and  serious,  often  richly 
suggestive.  In  a  word,  the  distinction  of  superi- 
ority separates  it  from  the  ordinary  good  verse 
of  the  day.  As  an  evidence  of  rare  intellectual 
suppleness  and  admirable  control  of  the  materials 
necessary  to  the  poet's  craft,  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion notable.  What  it  lacks  is  the  sudden  burst 
of  passion,  the  fine  rush  of  surprise,  the  resistless 
charge  upon  human  sympathy  along  the  level 
line  of  elementary  appeal.  The  head  feels  a 
powerful  draft  while  the  heart  is  but  gently 
fanned.  All  of  which  means  that  this  little  book 
is  full  of  the  poetry  that  appeals  to  a  sense  of 
literary  beauty  and  to  a  scholarly,  thoughtful 
turn  of  mind. 

Recollections   of  a  Nonagenarian  of  Life  in 
New    England,    the    Middle    West    and    New 
York,  Including  a  Mission   to   Great   Britain, 
together  with  Scenes  in   California.     By  Rev. 
John    C.    Holbrook,   D.D.,   LL.D.     (The    Pil- 
grim Press,  Boston.     $1.50.) 
The  scope  and  contents  of  this   book   are  fully 
described  in  the  title  as  quoted  above.     The  vol- 
ume was  written  and  is  published  at  the   sugges- 
tion   of    friends    and    associates    who    knew    the 
value  of  Dr.  Holbrook's  work   and   the   very  in- 
teresting character  of  his  Recollections.     Dr.  Hol- 
brook was  born  in  1808,  in   Brattleboro,  Vt.:  and 
these  notes  of  his  life  there   cover  the  last  ninety 
years    of   this    century   and  have    witnessed    the 
tremendous      changes      which      have      probably 
amounted   to  more,    in   their   social,  intellectual, 
political,    religious    and    economic    results    than 
any  other  four  and   perhaps   ten   centuries  since 
the  dawn  of  history  can  show.    Dr.  Holbrook  tells 
his  story  in  the  mellow  tones  of  one  on  whom  the 
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ripening  and  gentle  influence  of  years  has  fallen, 
and  from  whose  memory  the  bitterness  of  life 
has  passed  away.  It  is  a  good  and  healthy  book 
to  read,  and  one  that  follows  down  the  streams 
of  Christian  life,  enterprise  and  influence  which 
have  done  so  much  to  redeem  the  ninety  years  of 
this  marvelous  century,  and  left  us  so  much  bet- 
ter off  at  its  end  than  we  were  at  its  beginning. 

History  of  Cherry  Valley.     From  1740  to  1898. 
By  John    Sawyer.       (Cherry  Valley     Gazette 
Print.     $1.00.) 
Cherry  Valley  is    one  of   the   most    interesting 
villages  in  the  State  of  New  York.    It  has  always 
been  celebrated  for  the  number  of  distinguished 
families  and  persons  who  have    at  various  times 
made  it  their  home.      It  was  the  scene  of  the  But- 
ler  and  Brant  massacre  in  November,    1778,  but 
tho  destroyed  at  that  time,  and  laid  waste  again 
two    years  later   by  th*e  Indians,  it  was    rebuilt, 
and  regained  its  former  prosperity  for  fifty  years 
or  more,  until  the  opening  of   the  Erie  Canal  in 
T825  by  gradually  changing  the    routes    of    trade 
and  travel,  left  the  town  isolated  and  doomed  it 
to    decline.     Its  history  is  one  of   great   interest, 
and  is  characteristic  of  the  times  and  the  country. 
Mr.  Sawyer  begins  with    its  settlement   in    1740, 
and    follows    the    history  through    the    massacre 
and  the  war  and  the    resettlement   of    the  town. 
He  pictures  the  customs,  sports  and  social  life  of 
the  day,  and  relates    many  a    personal    incident 
which  lets  one    into   the    inner  personal  life  and 
morals  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  and  go 
far  to  show  that  if  there   is  much    in    the  world 
which   is    wrong    now,  it  was   by  no  means  alto- 
gecher  right  then.      Among  the  best  features  of 
the  volume  are  its  brief  sketches  of  the  men  who 
made  the  town  famous. 

Martin  Luther,  the  Hero    of   the   Reforma- 
tion,   1483-1546.       By   Henry   Eyster  Jacobs, 
Dean  and  Professor  of  Theology,   Evangelical 
Lutheran  Seminary ,  Philadelphia,  Penn.     (G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50.) 
This  is  the  opening  number   of  the  new   "  He- 
roes of  the  Reformation"  series,  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of   Prof.    Samuel  M.  Jackson.     As 
a  modern  critico-popular  biography,  which  is  to 
set  the  pace  for  the  new  series  and  characterize 
it,  we  call  it  nearly  ideal.    It  is  done  more  on  the 
topical  method  than  on  the  chronological.   Every- 
thing   is  presented   in  solid,  massive,  crisp  form 
and  moves  on  rapidly  to    the  end.     Some  of  the 
chapters  are  almost   dramatic  in  their  vigor  and 
movement.       Still,   it    is     critical    and     accurate. 
Probably  the  most  striking  chapter  in  the  volume 
is    the  last    on    Luther's    Theology.     The    latest 
conclusions  are  embodied  in  the  substance  of  the 
text    rather    than    labeled     and    displayed     by 


themselves.  Dr.  Jacobs  does  full  justice  to  the 
strongly  evangelical  character  which  Luther 
stamped  on  his  work  and  his  teaching.  He  ap- 
preciates the  great  service  he  rendered  to  the 
world  by  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  operation  of 
divine  truth  on  the  human  heart  and  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  believer  from  the  trammels  of  the 
sacramental,  priestly  and  perfunctory  codes  that 
had  been  imposed  upon  him.  The  book  sounds 
the  key-note  of  the  Reformation, while  it  conducts 
the  reader  rapidly  through  its  history. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Operations  of  the 
United  States  Life-Saving  Service;  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30th,  1897.  (Government 
Printing  Office.)  The  Report  contains  the  usual 
detailed  returns  of  wrecks  and  casualties  to  ves- 
sels at  home  and  abroad,  with  full  accounts  of 
the  organization  of  the  service  and  its  distribu- 
tion, instructions  to  mariners  in  case  of  ship- 
wreck, and  for  the  resuscitation  of  drowned  per- 
sons. The  summaries  of  work  done  make  a 
strong  impression  of  the  value  of  the  service. 
The  number  of  disasters  reported  is  394,  number 
of  lives  involved  3,737,  of  whom  42  were  lost. 
Value  of  the  vessels,  $5,132,485,  and  of  their 
cargoes  $1,975,340;  of  this  $5,108,895  was  saved. 
The  number  of  vessels  lost  was  54.  There  were 
also  305  casualties  to  minor  craft,  such  as  sail- 
boats, etc.,  carrying  706,  of  whom  all  but  11  were 
saved.  The  property  saved  from  these  minor 
wrecks  was  worth  $182,280.  The  entire  number 
of  stations  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  and 
on  the  lakes  is  259.  The  total  United  States  ap- 
propriations for  their  support  was  $1,498,590,  of 
which  $1,406,419  was  expended,  leaving  a  balance 
available  July  1st,  1897,  of  $92,170.78. 

The  Letters  of  Victor  Hugo  to  his  Family, 
to  Sainte  Beuve  and  Others.  Edited  by  Paul 
Meurice.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1  Vol. 
$3.00.)  The  truth  of  the  saying:  "  Nothing  rela- 
ting to  the  great  is  small,"  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned. There  are  many  bright  paragraphs  scat- 
tered through  the  letters  which  M.  Meurice  has 
been  at  the  trouble  of  collecting.  Some  very 
pleasant  glimpses  may  be  obtained  of  an  affec- 
tionate heart  and  of  a  master  mind  of  the  century 
when  working  together  and  entirely  at  their  ease ; 
but  they  give  one  the  feeling  that  one  is  spying 
upon  things  that  are  sometimes  too  trivial,  and 
sometimes  too  sacred  for  stranger  eyes.  More 
than  this  there  is  not  sufficient  gain  to  compen- 
sate one  for  the  loss  of  dignity  on  the  part  of  the 
self-detected  spy.  One  wonders  if  the  editor  has 
no  qualms  over  his  work.  In  France,  where 
everything  relating  to  Victor  Hugo  is  sure  of 
finding  an  admiring  public,  it  is  probable  that  M. 
Meurice  may  find  it  to  his  pecuniary  advantage  to 
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have  published  these  desk-sweepings;  but  the 
work  can  certainly  add  little  to  his  own  fame,  and 
nothing  to  that  of  "the  Master."  That  it  does 
not  seriously  detract  from  the  latter  is  more  than 
could  have  been  expected. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Mr.  Mosher's  Bibelot,  for  July,  is  a  reprint 
of  "  Saint  Guido,"  by  Richard  Jeffries. 

.  .  .  .The  latest  issue  in  the  "  Polychrome  Bible" 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  is  the  Book  of  Leviticus. 

...  .Word  comes  from  abroad  that  "  The  Gad- 
fly "  is  being  dramatized  by  its  author,  Mrs.  E. 
L.  Voynich. 

.  .  .  ."  Henry  Seton  Merriman  "  is  the  pen  name 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  according  to  the  authority  of 
the  editor  of  The  Times' s  "  Saturday  Review." 

.  .  .  .In  His  Steps  is  the  name  of  a  new  religious 
publication — An  Interdenominational  Magazine — 
published  monthly  by  The  Christian  Literature 
Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

.  . .  .D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  announce  "  Our  Feath- 
ered Friends,"  by  Elizabeth  and  Joseph  Grin- 
nell,  a  book  upon  birds  designed  for  children 
and  copiously  illustrated. 

. .  .  .Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  for  some  time  a  resi- 
dent in  the  Hull  House  Settlement  in  Chicago, 
describes  the  life  and  work  of  that  remarkable 
institution  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  July. 

"A  Kentucky  Cardinal"  and  "After- 
math," two  of  James  Lane  Allen's  most  popular 
novels,  are  to  be  translated  into  Japanese — an 
honor  seldom  bestowed  upon  a  writer  of  English 
fiction. 

....Lieutenant  Hobson's  typically  American 
career  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  July  Re- 
view of  Reviews  by  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward. 
The  article  is  illustrated  with  interesting  family 
portraits. 

....Victor  Duruy's  "General  History  of  the 
World,"  in  translation,  has  been  revised  and  car- 
ried down  to  the  present  time  by  Prof.  Edwin 
Grosvenor,  author  of  "Constantinople,"  and 
translator  of  "  Andronike." 

"Old  South  Leaflets,"  Nos.  87  and  88  (pub- 
lished at  the  Old  South  Meeting-House,  Boston), 
contain  reprints  of  Thomas  Morton's  "  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Indians,"  and  of  William 
Hubbard's  "  King  Philip's  War." 

....A  timely  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
United  States  Navy  will  be  a  Life  of  Esek  Hop- 
kins, Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Continental 
Navy  from  1775  to  1778.     This  book,  by  Edward 


Field,   A.B.,   is   to    be    published    by   Preston    & 
Rounds,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

...  .A  late  addition  to  the  dainty  Bibelot  series 
is  "The  Flight  of  the  Princess,"  that  not-to-be- 
forgotten  chapter  from  "  Prince  Otto,"  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  "  '  Prince  Otto  '  is  the  Steven- 
sonian  crux,"  says  the  critic,  Joseph  Jacobs;  "  like 
not  that  and  you  are  no  true  Stevensonian."  It 
is  interesting  to  know,  too,  that  the  romance 
came  out  originally  in  Longman  s  Magazine  in 
1886.  
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THE  NEW  DUTIES  OF   PATRIOTISM. 

Independence  Day  brings  new  and  sober 
thoughts  to  the  nation  this  year.  It  means 
more  to  us  than  it  ever  meant  before.  It  comes 
freighted  with  joyful  reminders  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  great  forefathers  in  laying  so  firmly  the 
strong  foundations  of  our  glorious  Government; 
it  comes  speaking  to  us  of  what  the  heroes  of 
the  far  and  nearer  past  suffered  to  make  and 
maintain  a  free  and  independent  nation;  and  it 
comes  bearing  glorious  news  of  victory  in  a  war 
which  tells  us,  not  that  the  sacred  trust  com- 
mitted to  us  as  patriots  by  our  patriot  fathers, 
is  any  way  imperiled,  but  that  a  new  and 
weighty  responsibility  has  come  upon  us.  The 
noble  men  of  '76  gave  to  the  world  a  new  ex- 
periment in  self-government;  those  of  the  six- 
ties fought  to  make  our  national  independence 
broad  enough  for  all  races.  To-day  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors  are  fighting  that  other  strug- 
gling peoples,  ground  under  the  heel  of  tyr- 
anny, may  be  as  free  as  ourselves. 

We  are  not  ashamed  of  this  new  obligation. 
We  have  taken  it  upon  ourselves  not  in  the 
spirit  of  idle  adventure,  not  as  a  Quixotic 
impulse  to  right  all  the  wrongs  of  the  world, 
not  to  manifest  our  courage  and  skill  at  arms, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism  which  loves 
not  only  its  own  precious  possessions  but  the 
things  of  others.  We  glory  in  the  deeds  of  the 
calm  but  heroic  Dewey,  destroying  in  one 
morning  the  proud  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila  and 
taking  possession  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States;  of  the  able  and  invincible  Sampson 
driving  another  boastful  Spanish  Admiral  into 
the  harbor  of  Santiago  and  destroying  all  his 
ships  as  they  come  out  again,  suffering  not  one 
to  escape;  of  the  prudent  and  skilful  Sh^fcer, 
forcing  the  enemy  back  to  the  very  walls  of 
Santiago,  and  demanding  its  surrender.  We 
are  proud  of  the  Hobsons  and  Powells,  of 
the  grizzled  Generals  who  faced  each  other 
in  deadly  conflict  on  Southern  battle-fields 
a  generation  ago,  and  now  side  by  side  lead 
the  charge  against  the  common  enemy;  of 
the  brave  men  in  arms,  the  Regulars  and  the 
Volunteers,  the  Volunteers  and  the  Regulars, 
patriots  all,  soldiers  every  inch  of  them. 

These  soldiers  and  these  sailors  came 
quickly  at  the  country's  call.     They  came,  not 
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for  love  of  war,  but  because  of  love  of  country; 
they  came  to  fight  the  battles  of  weaker  peoples 
and  to  assure  them  that  the  hateful  yoke  of 
oppression  shall  be  borne  no  longer,  ehher  in 
the  beautiful  islands  of  the  Antilles,  or  in  the 
far-away  groups  of  the  western  Pacific.  There 
are  those  among  us  who  say  this  war  is  wicked 
and  unnecessary.  We  shall  not  quarrel  with 
them  over  what  is  now  an  academic  question; 
but  we  have  the  right  to  ask  them,  as  good  pa- 
triots, to  join  with  us  in  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  fighting  it  quickly  to  the  end.  Ex- 
Senator  Edmunds  was  grieved  that  war  should 
come;  but  he  defends  it  on  high  grounds  and 
says  that  the  duty  of  every  patriot  is  to  stand 
by  our  Government  and  our  brave  men  who  are 
advancing  the  power  and  glory  of  our  flag. 
We  must  save  as  many  brave  lives  as  possible; 
we  must  keep  down  the  cost;  we  must  have 
done  with  the  frightful  carnage  as  soon  as  we 
can  persuade  Spain  to  sue  for  peace. 

With  such  thoughts  as  these  we  are  busy  on 
our  National  Day.  We  not  only  concede,  we 
insist  that  our  mission  is  a  mission  of  peace. 
Patriotism  can  be  quite  as  noble  and  devoted 
in  peace  as  in  war.  It  can  workout  great  ends 
by  forces  of  reason  even  better  than  by  forces 
of  war.  The  sphere  of  the  statesman  is  no  less 
honorable  than  the  sphere  of  the  soldier.  But 
there  are  times  and  circumstances  when  the 
sword  and  the  rifle  must  be  wielded  to  teach 
men  and  nations  higher  humanities.  We  are 
now  teaching-  one  of  Lord  Salisbury's  "  dying 
nations  "  (dying  because  it  has  never  learned  its 
lesson)  that  possession  and  power  do  not  ex- 
cuse cruelty,  oppression  and  misgovernment. 
If  conquest  gives  possession,  conquest  may 
also  give  liberty,  and  the  higher  right  goes  with 
the  greater  gift. 

We  have  also  in  our  thought  the  great  prob- 
lem facing  us  whether  we  are  to  drop  back  at 
the  close  of  the  war  into  our  old  place  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  mind- 
ing our  own  business  and  heedless  what  others 
do,  or  whether  we  are  to  assume  new  obliga- 
tions and  new  duties  of  an  enWged  national 
domain.  It  is  a  momentous  question,  and  we 
must  consider  it  seriously  from  all  points  of 
view.  We  must  listen  to  Senator  Hoar  as  he 
speaks   with    weighty   words    out   of    his   deep 
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wisdom  and  long  experience,  warning  us  not  to 
give  up  the  old  landmarks;  we  must  weigh  well 
the  argument  of  Senator  Morgan,  that  the 
Gospel,  not  Government,  produces  civilization, 
and  that  the  people  of  the  Philippines  are  not 
ready  for  our  free  republicanism. 

It  may  be  that  our  future  would  be  happier, 
doubtless  it  would  be  easier,  if  we  refuse  to  see 
any  national  duty  toward  the  peoples  who  have 
come  under  control;  if  we  treat  our  Constitu- 
tion as  the  perfect  and  final  embodiment  of  the 
principles  of  self-government,  and  decline  to 
modify  our  institutions.  We  would  thus  shut 
out  Canada  on  the  north  from  political  union 
with  us,  and  also  the  countries  to  the  south, 
which  are  drifting  toward  us  on  the  stream  of 
destiny.  The  path  of  duty  is  often  a  hard 
path,  but  brave,  true  men  do  not  shrink  from 
treading  in  it  from  motives  of  selfish  ease. 

SAMPSON'S  VICTORY. 

What  Dewey  did  to  Montojo's  ships  at 
Manila,  Sampson  has  done  to  Cervera's  at 
Santiago.  Every  one  of  them  has  been  de- 
stroyed. Burned,  or  blown  up  or  sunk,  the 
flower  of  the  Spanish  Navy  are  battered  hulks. 
Sampson  offers  this  to  the  nation  as  the  Fourth 
of  July  present  of  his  fleet.  It  was  a  glorious 
Independence  Day.  The  victory  is  complete, 
and,  like  Dewey's,  almost  bloodless  on  our 
side.  Not  one  of  our  vessels  was  injured,  only 
one  was  even  hit;  but  one  man  was  killed, 
while  the  loss  to  Spain  was  well-nigh  total.  All 
her  ships  are  gone,  many  of  her  men  were 
killed  ana  wounded  or  drowned,  while  Admiral 
Cervera  and  1,300  Spaniards  are  prisoners. 
The  victory  is  so  complete  as  to  be  astounding. 

Spain  expected  much  of  Cervera.  Montojo, 
as  everybody  now  knows,  had  old  ships  with 
old  guns,  and  was  short  of  supplies.  Cervera 
had  the  best  his  country  could  afford.  He 
waited  at  Cadiz  and  the  Canaries  for  weeks, 
until  his  equipment  was  complete,  and  then  he 
sailed  for  Western  shores,  and  gave  us  great 
anxiety  for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  ran  into 
the  harbor  of  Santiago.  Until  Schley  got  him 
bottled  up  we  were  in  daily  fear  lest  he  should 
meet  and  overwhelm  the  "Oregon,"  coming 
up  the  South  American  coast,  or  spread  terror 
and  destruction  along  our  seaboard.  Why  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  caught  at  a  disadvantage 
on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba  is  not  certainly 
known      Probably  because    he  was    short    of 


coal  and  knew  not  where  to  get  it.  To  risk  a 
battle  with  Schley  without  power  to  maneuver 
his  fleet  would  have  been  the  hight  of  folly. 
He  probably  went  into  Santiago  because  he 
could  not  do  anything  else. 

With  the  American  troops  closing  rapidly  on 
the  city,  Cervera  saw  that  the  place  was  doom- 
ed, and  not  wishing  to  be  caught  like  a  rat  in  a 
trap,  he  decided  to  try  to  cut  his  way  out.  It 
was  a  forlorn  hope.  Sampson's  ships  were  too 
many  and  too  formidable  to  allow  such  a  desper- 
ate undertaking  any  chance  of  success.  Noth- 
ing could  have  suited  him  better  than  for 
Cervera  to  come  out  and  try  to  escape.  To 
force  his  way  in  among  the  mines  would  prob- 
ably have  brought  disaster  upon  some  of  his 
fleet.  Cervera's  appearance  gave  him  the  op- 
portunity he  coveted.  The  Spaniard's  only  hope 
was  in  running  away.  As  soon  as  he  emerged 
from  the  harbor  he  turned  to  the  west  and 
tried  with  all  steam  on  to  escape.  He  fought 
as  he  fled  and  fled  as  he  fought;  but  ship  after 
ship,  riddled  by  the  splendid  gunners  of  the 
American  fleet,  became  helpless  and  was 
beached.  It  was  like  Dewey's,  a  famous  vic- 
tory. 

The  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet  practically 
completes  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Navy. 
Camara  has  no  ships  which  any  of  our  armored 
vessels  need  be  afraid  to  meet.  Nor  are  there 
formidable  vessels  in  the  reserve  squadron  at 
Cadiz.  Spain  had  no  better  or  fleeter  armored 
cruisers  than  the  "Vizcaya"  the  "Infanta 
Maria  Theresa,"  the  "Christobal  Colon"  and 
the  "AlmiranteOquenda,"  now  pitiable  wrecks. 
Indeed,  she  has  but  few  that  are  their  equals. 
So  far  as  the  rest  of  her  navy  is  concerned, 
therefore,  she  is  at  the  mercy  of  Commo- 
dore Watson's  squadron  which  is  under  or- 
ders to  sail  for  Spanish  shores. 

We  ought  soon  to  see  the  end  of  what  is 
daily  becoming  a  more  and  more  unequal 
struggle.  Spain  fights  better  on  land  than  on 
sea,  but  she  can  hope  for  no  victory  by  her 
army  that  can  save  either  honor,  as  Spaniards 
conceive  of  it,  or  territory.  They  know  how 
to  die;  braver  men  no  general  could  ask  to 
lead;  but  when  death  accomplishes  nothing  it 
is  cruel  to  demand  it. 

Our  flag  floats  over  the  Ladrones,  the  Philip- 
pines are  ours  whenever  we  choose  to  take  pos- 
session, which  may  be  in  a  few  days;  Santiago 
will  be  under   control  of  our  army  the  present 
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week,  probably,  for  with  Cervera's  fleet  de- 
stroyed there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Admiral 
Sampson  from  bombarding  the  city;  we  have 
destroyed  two  of  Spain's  fleets.  Our  hand  can- 
not be  stayed;  we  shall  strike  the  last  blows 
with  merciful  swiftness.  The  power  and  pres- 
tige of  victory  are  with  us;  we  have  scarcely 
begun  to  draw  upon  our  vast  resources.  May 
we  not  hope  that  the  Government  at  Madrid 
will  let  it  be  known  that  it  is  ready  for  peace? 
Further  resistance  is  useless.  Acknowledg- 
ment of  the  inevitable  is  Spain's  first  duty  to 
herself. 

WAR  AND  CONSCIENCE, 

Silent  leges  inter  anna  is  an  old  and  familiar 
proverb.  It  has  been  taken  to  mean  not  only 
that  laws  have  to  give  way  when  the  appeal  to 
arms  comes,  but  that  the  whole  system  of 
moral  considerations  which  ordinarily  regulates 
conduct  goes  to  pieces  in  this  final  arbitrament. 

This  is  a  view  which  has  given  to  war  the 
needless  barbarity  against  which  the  gentle 
and  humanizing  agencies  of  Christianity  have 
been  operating  from  the  first.  Its  worst  effect 
is  that  it  keeps  out  of  sight  the  moral  consid- 
erations which  must  be  present  to  make  war 
righteous  and  to  prevent  the  religious  con- 
science and  moral  nature  of  the  people  engaged 
in  it  from  suffering  a  deep  and  long  collapse. 
Looked  at  from  the  side  of  morality  by  a  right- 
eous and  Christian  nation  war  is  the  last  awful 
sacrifice  to  truth,  justice  and  right  among  men. 
It  is  the  homage  done  to  them  in  the  paradox 
of  an  awful  situation.  The  sword  in  the  hand  of  a 
righteous  people  means  not  that  they  mean  to 
cut  their  way  by  force  and  work  their  will  in 
the  world,  but  that  they  will  risk  everything, 
life,  property  and  happiness,  to  maintain  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  and  that  these  things 
for  which  they  are  fighting  are  the  supreme 
considerations  which  make  life  worth  living. 

Our  last  war  had  just  this  meaning.  It  was 
an  awful  act  of  homage  to  conscience.  The 
effect  of  it  was  to  brace  the  morality  of  the 
nation.  It  broke  the  fetters  which  long  years 
of  peace  and  prosperity  had  been  fastening  on 
its  conscience.  It  scattered  in  its  wild  tempest 
the  moral  sophistries  of  prudential  ethics  and 
brought  the  nation  face  to  face  with  the  moral- 
ity of  reality.  It  was  the  moral  feeling  and  the 
moral  conviction  of  the  people  which  carried  us 
through  that  prodigious  struggle.     The  moral 


value  of  it  in  liberating  conscience  was  simply 
beyond  calculation  by  figures.  It  settled  a 
principle  which  concerned  the  human  race  for 
the  human  race. 

The  uprisings  in  Mexico  and  South  America 
against  the  Spanish  domination  gave  the  moral 
manhood  of  those  peoples  a  reinvigoration 
which  has  been  the  basis  of  their  whole  political 
life  ever  since,  and  is  about  the  one  promise  that 
shines  on  them  now. 

The  European  wars  of  the  1848  period  had  a 
similar  reinvigorating  effect  on  the  moral  feel- 
ing of  the  world,  while  in  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  frightful  as  it  became  in 
its  later  development  as  an  orgy  of  blood,  we 
must  never  fail  to  see  the  event  wnich  at  last 
liberated  Europe  from  an  immoral  medieval- 
ism and  became  the  source  of  a  new  moral 
order  among  men. 

English  freedom  and  English  conscience  had 
their  grandest  assertion  in  the  wars  of  the 
Commonwealth.  It  was  maintained  by  a  great 
historian,  himself  not  much  of  a  Calvinist,  that 
what  made  Calvinism  so  much  more  able  to 
hold  its  ground  than  Lutheranism,  for  exam- 
ple, was  its  attitude  toward  war,  or  in  other 
words  its  recognition  of  war  as  the  awful  in- 
strument of  righteousness  in  the  world.  The 
Calvinist  Church  was  trained  in  this  view  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceived soon  taught  them  to  believe  that  right- 
eous war  was  the  only  possible  terms  on  which 
a  people  who  feared  God  and  loved  the  Gospel 
could  hope  to  exist  on  earth.  With  many  of 
them  who  loved  God  better  than  life,  the  only 
choice  lay  between  war  at  home  or  expatria- 
tion. The  martial  tone  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  a  great  comfort  to  God's  saints  in  the  stress 
of  such  trials.  We  need  not  wonder  that  they 
read  it,  loved  it,  and  modeled  their  piety  on 
it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  impulse  to 
the  present  war  with  Spain  has  been  a  distinct- 
ly moral  one,  and  an  unselfish  one.  It  has  not 
been  any  injustice  that  we  were  suffering  under, 
nor  any  intolerable  wrong  to  ourselves  that  has 
moved  us  to  take  up  arms,  but  the  feeling  that 
power  is  a  trust  from  God,  and  that  a  people 
that  is  powerful  cannot  stand  by  and  see  another 
people  that  is  weak  suffer  under  unrighteous 
domination.  There  has  never  been  a  more  dis- 
tinct assertion  of  the  principle  that  every  man 
is  his  brother's  keeper.     Certainly  it  has  never 
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been  brought  home  to  us  more  closely  than 
now,  that  the  part  of  the  Levite  in  the  parable 
is  not  the  great  one  to  act  among  the  nations. 


THE    ULTIMATUM    TO    THE    FIVE 
CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

Some  weeks  since  we  gave  a  risumd  of  the 
Curtis  bill,  which  proposes  to  apply  the 
knife  to  Indian  Territory  maladies.  In  spite  of 
or  perhaps  because  of  overshadowing  war  in- 
terests the  bill  passed  the  House  without  debate, 
and  with  little  discussion  in  the  Senate.  But 
it  did  not  fail  of  thorough  consideration  in 
House,  Senate  and  Conference  Committees; 
and  now  the  operation  begins.  The  Commis- 
sion to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes — better  known 
as  the  Dawes  Commission — who  have  been  in 
Washington  for  months  acting  as  consulting 
physicians,  have  now  repaired  to  the  Indian 
Territory  to  assume  their  other  r61e  of  chief 
operators. 

The  first  act  of  dismemberment  of  the 
hitherto  called  nations  is  to  be  the  allotment 
of  their  lands.  All  the  land  of  a  tribe  is  to  be 
so  divided  by  the  Commission  that  all  members 
of  the  tribe  will  receive  shares  equal  in  value, 
and  tribal  membership  will  be  determined  by 
rolls  of  citizenship  prepared  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  allotments  are  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  "until  after  full 
title  is  acquired"  are  to  be  non-taxable,  non- 
transferable and  not  liable  for  obligations  pre- 
viously contracted.  The  quoted  phrase  was  in- 
serted by  the  Senate,  and  we  fear  points  to  a 
prompt  acquiring  of  "  full  title"  and  a  speedy 
transfer  of  the  lands  to  the  white  land-grabber. 

There  are  exempted  from  allotment,  coal,  oil, 
asphalt  and  mineral  lands,  town  sites,  and 
tracts  for  school  and  public  buildings. 

Towns  of  200  or  more  inhabitants  may  be 
incorporated  by  petition  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  its  district,  may  hold  elections,  and 
may  impose  taxes  for  schools  and  other 
public  purposes  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
two  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  town.  Voters  must  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  either  of  the  five  tribes, 
and  must  be  males  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  who  have  had  a  six  months'  residence  in 
the  town.  Each  town  site  is  to  be  surveyed 
and  laid  out  by  a  commission  of  three — one 
member  (who  has  no  interest  in  the  town  prop- 
erty,  except  his  home),   appointed  by  the   ex- 


ecutive of  the  tribe,  one  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  one  by  the  town;  and  this  com- 
mission will  appraise  the  town  lots  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Unimproved  lots  will  be  sold  at  auction,  and 
improved  Iocs  may  be  purchased  by  the  owners 
of  the  improvements  at  half  their  appraised 
value— all  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  tribe  and 
the  member  of  the  Commission,  who  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  tribal  executive,  executes  the  deeds 
to  purchasers  of  the  lots. 

Mineral  lands,  including  oil,  coal  and  asphalt, 
may  be  leased  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  tracts  not  exceeding  640  acres  for  not  exceed- 
ing fifteen  years — with  royalties  payable  in  ad- 
vance— all  royalties  or  rents  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  tribe  and  none  to  be  paid  to  any 
individual.  All  grazing  or  agricultural  leases 
made  since  the  first  of  last  January  (and  hun- 
dreds have  been  rushed  through  since  then), 
are  void.     Of  those  made  prior  to  January  1st, 

1898,  grazing  leases   will  terminate  April   1st, 

1899,  and  agricultural  leases  January  1st,  1900. 
All    Cherokee   tribal    courts    are    abolished 

from  July  1st,  1898,  and  their  civil  and  criminal 
causes  are  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Courts  of  the  Territory.  The  Choctaw,  Chicka- 
saw and  Creek  courts  have  three  months  of 
grace  allowed  them,  or  until  the  first  of  next 
October. 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Freedmen  will  have 
allotments  of  forty  acres,  including  their  im- 
provements, to  be  held  and  used  until  their 
treaty  rights  are  determined.  This  is  more 
comfortable  than  to  wait  for  the  decision  before 
getting  the  allotment,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Delawares,  who  must  bring  suit  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  act,  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  to  determine  their  rights  to 
lands  among  the  Cherokees. 

Other  items,  such  as  the  strict  prohibition  of 
liquor  in  the  Territory,  the  submission  of  all 
"Intruder"  cases  to  the  United  States  courts 
of  the  Territory,  and  the  provision  making  it 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  for  a  citizen 
of  one  of  the  tribes  to  hold  in  possession  more 
than  his  approximate  share  of  the  tribal  lands, 
were  referred  to  in  our  former  article;  also  the 
item  prohibiting  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  any  moneys  to  a  tribal  government  or 
officer  for  disbursement.  All  payments  must 
be  made  by  an  official  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Incerior. 
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The  title  of  the  act,  "  For  the  protection  of 
the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory,"  clearly  ex- 
presses its  purpose.  It  tries  to  protect  the  weak 
and  ignorant  from  the  powerful,  shrewd  and 
unscrupulous,  and  it  has  been  vigorously  op- 
posed by  lobbyists,  red  as  well  as  white;  for  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  corrupt  set  of 
schemers  than  has  infested  and  largely  con- 
trolled the  Legislatures  of  the  "civilized 
tribes." 

This  dynamite  law,  however,  explodes  with 
full  force  only  under  the  Cherokees,  who  de- 
clined all  overtures  to  negotiate  with  the 
Dawes  Commission.  It  hardly  touches  the 
Seminoles,  whose  agreement  has  just  been  rati- 
fied by  Congress.  To  the  Choctawsand  Chick- 
asaws  and  to  the  Creeks  Congress  offers  a  re- 
prieve by  giving  them  one  more  opportunity  to 
accept  the  agreements  which  their  representa- 
tives made  with  the  Commission  and  which  the 
Creek  and  Chickasaw  legislatures  declined  to 
ratify.  These  agreements  may  be  re-submitted 
to  the  respective  tribes  under  certain  regula- 
tions to  insure  correct  count  and  return  of 
votes.  If  before  the  first  of  next  December,  at 
a  general  election  held  for  that  purpose  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  cast  by  members  of  a  tribe  shall 
be  for  ratification  of  the  agreement,  then  this 
new  law  (except  the  section  relating  to  incorpor- 
ation of  towns)  shall  apply  to  that  tribe  only  in 
so  far  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  agreement. 
Allotments  are  provided  for  in  each  agreement, 
and  many  other  provisions  tend  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  act,  but  are  not  so  immediately 
revolutionary. 

THE  NIGER  ARBITRATION. 

The  Anglo  -  French  convention  of  West 
Africa  is  an  international  achievement  of  no 
slight  importance.  Indeed,  it  deserves  the  ap- 
plause of  the  world.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an 
amicable  settlement  of  serious  questions.  The 
relations  between  the  two  countries  have  been 
a  good  deal  disturbed  at  intervals  for  several 
years.  France  has  a  grudge  toward  England 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  she  entertains 
for  Germany.  She  was  beaten  in  the  Egyptian 
matter,  and  in  a  moment  of  pique  or  impatience 
relinquished  her  share  in  the  dual  control,  and 
has  been  sorry  and  sore  ever  since.  England, 
less  excitable  but  not  less  vigilant,  grounded 
herself  with  fixed  determination  on  her  rights, 
and    declared  her    purpose  to  maintain  them. 


"While   we    wish    to    behave    in  a  neighborly 
manner,"   said  Lord  Salisbury,  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  consideration  which  can  be  shown  to  the 
feelings  and  claims  of  others,  and    "  we  cannot 
allow  our  plain  rights  to  be  overridden."     This 
the  French  characterized  as  the  "argument  of 
force"   and  condemned    "the   note  of  brutali- 
ty "  which  it  sounded  in   their  sensitive  ears. 
France,  on  her  own  side,  put  her  claims  with  an 
imperious,  if  not  a  threatening  air.     We  must, 
she  said,  "provide  our   establishments  in  the 
Sudan  and  Dahomey  with  an  outlet  on  the  navi- 
gable part  of  the  Niger."  She  must  have  Bussa  on 
the  Niger.     This  was  "rendered  imperative  by 
the  heavy  sacrifices  which  France  has  made  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years."     England  said,  "We 
cannot."     France    said,     "We   must."       The 
"note,"  whether  it  be  described  as  "  brutal, "or 
firm,  or  simply  decisive,  was  about  the  same  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  it  was  unques- 
tionably a  serious    note.     The  English  sense  of 
justice,  which    is  very  strong,  was    scandalized 
by  the  way  the  French  disregarded  treaty  stipu- 
lations and  the  rights  of  prior  occupation.   The 
former  pointed  to  the  convention  which  settled 
the    Say-Barua    line,  from  the  Niger  to  Lake 
Tchad,    as  the  southern    boundary    of  French 
and  the  northern  boundary  of  British  territory, 
and  asked  why  a    French  expedition  should  be 
sent  to  Sokoto.   Had  England  no  rights  France 
was   bound    to    respect  ?     The  Paris  journals 
thought  this  a  very  '  *  brutal ' '  note,  and  asked  if 
England  would  really  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  the  Dark  Continent  itself. 

French  and  English  expeditions  came  face  to 
face  more  than  once  in  the  disputed  tenitory, 
and  collisions  that  might  have  fired  the  spirit 
of  the  two  nations  were  narrowly  averted. 
Both  were  tenacious.  One  commission  had 
deliberated  and  failed;  a  second  had  its  labors 
lengthened  into  months  by  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation.  The  final  agreement  is,  there- 
fore, a  victory  of  no  little  moment.  It  adds 
another  and  signal  triumph  to  the  already  long 
list  of  peace  conquests.  The  principle  of  arbi 
tration  here  worked  out  once  more  a  beneficial 
result.  No  fleet  or  army  was  dispatched,  no 
gun  fired,  no  man  killed,  no  wound  made,  no 
property  destroyed,  no  debt  contracted. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  a  fair  settlement. 
At  least  it  is  so  accepted  by  the  people  of  both 
countries.  Each  side  yielded  something,  there- 
fore each  gained  something;  and    as    mutual 
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advantage  is  the  real  test  of  any  true  bargain, 
both  Governments  have  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied. In  point  of  extent  of  territory,  France 
gains.  England,  however,  keeps  both  banks  of 
the  Niger  up  to  Ilo,  including  Bussa,  and  thus 
remains  master  of  the  whole  navigable  part  of 
that  great  artery.  France  is  not,  however,  de- 
barred from  the  commercial  use  of  the  stream. 
She  gains  shipping  points  on  limited  leases, 
and  controls  both  banks  above  Ilo.  If  it  be 
said  that  England  really  yielded  the  more,  then 
she  is  entitled  to  the  larger  share  of  the 
honor.  Both  nations  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  settling  both  amicably  and  justly  so  threat- 
ening a  dispute. 

From  this  date  The  Independent  will  ap- 
pear as  a  weekly  magazine.  We  have  an  affec- 
tion for  the  form  which  The  Independent 
has  borne  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  as  we 
had  for  the  big,  impressive  blanket  sheet  of  the 
previous  twenty-five  years.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  pamphlet  form  is  more  conve- 
nient, and  we  believe  that  after  our  readers 
have  become  used  to  it  they  will  like  it  better. 
The  tendency  is  to  the  compact  form,  and  a 
magazine  seems  to  honor  the  contents  more 
and  make  the  paper  better  worth  preserving. 
Our  neighbor,  The  Outlook,  deserves  the  honor 
of  being  the  pioneer  in  this  experiment,  and  we 
believe  that  for  a  large  weekly  it  will  be  found 
the  best  form.  The  page  is  just  the  size  of 
that  of  The  Century  Magazine.  While  redu- 
cing the  size  of  the  page  we  hope  to  make  the 
paper  fuller  and  better.  If  the  reader  notices 
that  some  departments  seem  to  be  omitted,  it 
is  only  because  the  articles  which  would  have 
been  under  the  department  headings  happen  to 
be  full  articles  rather  than  notes,  and  are  in- 
cluded with  the  other  contributions. 


Bishop  H.  M.  Turner,  of  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  is  a  Bishop  of  a  pecul- 
iar order.  He  follows  his  own  ideas,  and 
these  are  apt  to  be  very  original.  He  has  just 
made  a  report  of  his  episcopal  visitation  of  the 
missions  of  his  Church  in  Africa,  from  which  it 
appears  that  upon  a  petition  of  the  Transvaal 
Annual  Conference,  addressed  "  To  his  grace, 
the  Right  Rev.  H.  M.  Turner,  D.D.,  LL  D.," 
he  ordained  a  man  to  be  Suffragan  or  Mission- 
ary Bishop,  termed  by  him  "Vicar-Bishop,"  it 
being  understood    that    this    Suffragan  Bishop 


promises  to  be  ruled  by  the  regular  Bishop  in 
charge  of  Africa,  and  to  allow  the  General  Con- 
ference to  control  his  action,  even  to  the  extent 
of  taking  away  his  episcopal  duties.  Bishop 
Turner  defends  his  action  quite  vigorously  and 
elaborately,  one  of  his  points  being  that  as  the 
General  Conference  has  by  resolution  declared 
that  a  bishop  is  simply  a  big  elder,  he  was  not 
violating  the  law  of  the  Church  in  making  a 
big  elder  out  of  an  ordinary  elder.  It  also  ap- 
pears from  his  report  that  the  ministers  felt 
that  something  was  needed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  deacons,  the  elders  and  the  presi- 
ding elders;  so  they  designated  the  kind  of  min- 
isterial vestments  that  should  be  worn  by  the 
elders,  and  the  kind  that  should  be  worn  by  the 
deacons,  it  being  understood  that  the  unor- 
dained  preachers  are  not  entitled  to  any  kind 
of  robes.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the 
next  General  Conference,  which  meets  in  1900, 
may  have  to  say  about  these  very  interesting 
departures. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  an  excuse,  even,  for  the 
action  of  the  Senate  in  striking  out  of  the  Gen- 
eral Deficiency  bill  the  item  appropriating  $50,- 
000  for  the  expenses  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
the  international  questions  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.     The  Senate    accepted  its 
committee's   recommendation   without  a  word 
of  discussion  or  explanation,  and  left  the   as- 
tonished public  to   guess   at  its  reasons.     No- 
body is  quite  sure  what  those  reasons  are;  but 
it  is  surmised  that    some  of  the  New  England 
Senators  are  opposed    to  reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tions with  Canada,  and    do  not  want  our  Pro- 
tective    Tariff    abated    directly  or    indirectly. 
Suppose  they  are,  the  passing  of  the  item  would 
not  commit  them   to  anything  the  Commission 
may  agree  upon.  They  will  have  their  chance  to 
attack    the  Treaty  in  secret  session.       Surely 
it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  settle  the  other  dis- 
putes, if  not  this.   There  is  the  vexatious  Alaska 
boundary  question,  involving  miners'  claims,  the 
Atlantic  and    Bering    Sea  fisheries  differences, 
the  mutual  use  of  canals,  etc.,  which  it  is  desira- 
ble should  be  amicably  settled.   We  do  not  want 
to    have  these   things  perpetually    impending, 
because  they  disturb  more  or  less  our  neighborly 
relations.     As  to    reciprocity,  is  that  not  good 
Republican     doctrine?     The   Vermont  Repub- 
licans think  so,  and  in    their  recent  State  Con- 
vention approved  of  Reciprocity  and  Protection 
as    twin    measures       The     underlying  idea    of 
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reciprocity  is,  of  course,  a  mutual  gain  of  ad- 
vantages, each  country  yielding  to  the  other 
something  of  less  particular  value  to  itself 
than  it  receives  from  the  other.  We  are  glad 
that  the  item  has  been  restored  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee.  It  would  be  an  amazing 
blunder  to  allow  it  to  fail  and  thus  defeat  a 
prospect  of  settling,  at  the  most  auspicious 
moment,  the  disputes  between  the  two  countries. 

On  the  theory  that  the    Post-office  is  con- 
ducted for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  rather 
than  that  of  the  Government,  the  new  order  of 
the  Postmaster-General  concerning  the  return 
orremailingof  newspapers,  etc.,  is  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction.     Vacation   changes   are  very 
numerous  in  summer,  and  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  arrange  with  publishers  for  changes  of 
address  for   a   week   or  two.     The  practice  of 
postmasters  has  been  to  forward  second,  third 
and  fourth-class  matter  to  new   addresses   and 
collect  additional  postage  on  delivery.     Under 
the  new  rule  this  accommodation  is  to  be  with- 
held   from   the    public,  and    such    matter  will 
neither    be    forwarded    nor    returned    to    the 
sender,  unless  the  postage   is  prepaid.     This  is 
certain  to  give  rise  to  much  inconvenience  and 
annoyance.     As  it  will  probably  result  in  little 
or    no  saving   to  the  Post-office  Department, 
the  order  should  be  rescinded.     If  the  Govern- 
ment suffers  at  all    from    this  cause,  it   suffers 
much  less  than  its  patrons  will  suffer  under  the 
new  rule,  and  if  either  is  to  have  its  convenience 
consulted,  it  should  be  those  for  whose  service 
the  Department  exists.     What   is   done  in  re- 
spect to  letters  should  be  done  with  newspapers. 
A  vicious  feature  of  the  order   is  one   allowing 
the  Postmaster  to  decide  whether  the  held  mail 
is  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  him  in  notifying 
the  sender  to   forward    postage  for  its  return. 
If  his  judgment  so  inclines  he    may  treat  it  as 
waste  matter.     This    is  sure   to    give    rise   to 
abuses.     We  trust  the  Postmaster-General  will 
recall  his  unfortunate  order. 


The  short  engagement  between  our  unar- 
mored  cruiser,  the  "  St.  Paul,"  and  the  Spanish 
torpedo-boat  destroyer,  "Terror,"  proves  a 
second  time  that  this  class  of  boats  are 
far  less  formidable  than  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be.  Admiral  Dewey's  fleet  en- 
countered one  or  two  of  them  at  Manila 
and  riddled  them  before  they  could  get  near 
enough  to  do  any  damage.     The  "Terror,"  U 


not  exactly  a  terror  to  our  fleet  in  the  waters  of 
the  West  Indies,  gave  our  naval  commanders 
some  anxiety.  Last  week  she  made  a  dash  at 
the  "  St.  Paul,"  off  San  Juan,  in  company  with 
an  unprotected  Spanish  cruiser.  Captain  Sigs- 
bee  received  her  with  his  5-inch  guns  and  soon 
sent  her  back  to  the  harbor  in  a  sinking  condi- 
tion. She  was  hit  three  times,  and  an  officer 
and  two  of  her  men  were  killed.  The  "Ter- 
ror" is  an  armored  gunboat  of  good  speed  and 
large  batteries  and  has  two  torpedo  tubes.  But 
in  speed  the  "St.  Paul,"  formerly  of  the 
American  line,  is  almost  her  equal,  can  be  ma- 
neuvered as  easily,  and  can  evidently  take  care 
of  herself,  even  tho  unarmored.  It  is  evident 
that  the  danger  from  torpedo-boats  is  greatest 
under  cover  of  darkness  and  in  the  possibility 
of  sudden  attacks  at  close  quarters.  They  are 
admirable  defenders  in  shallow  waters,  and, 
like  the  monitors,  once  deemed  so  formidable, 
are  specially  adapted  to  service  in  harbors 
where  there  is  little  or  no  sea.  In  rough 
waters  they  are  too  unsteady  to  do  much 
effective  work  with  their  guns. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to    be  much    disturbed 
over  the    repeated  rumors  of  German  or  Euro- 
pean interference  in  the  Philippines.    The  pub- 
lication of    the    most   startling  statements   on 
one  day  only  to  call  forth  a  semi-official  denial 
on  the    next  is  a   familiar  method  of  sounding 
public  opinion.     That  Germany  would  be  glad 
of  a  slice  of  the  Philippines   there  is  very  little 
doubt.     That  she  will  risk  serious  trouble  with 
this  country,  still  less  any  complications  with 
Great  Britain,  in  order  to  get  the  slice,  is  out  of 
the  question.     It  must  be  remembered   that  as 
yet  the  United  States  is  an  untried   element  in 
European  diplomacy,  and  the  trained  statesmen 
of  Berlin,  Paris   and    St.  Petersburg   are  very 
uncertain  as   to    how  far  they  can   go    in  their 
traditional  methods  with  safety.     We  must  ex- 
pect, therefore,  all  sorts  of  projects,  some  plau- 
sible,  some   absurd,   but   all    put  forth  for  the 
purpose  of  sizing  up  American  diplomacy.  The 
thing  for    us    to  do  is  to  go  on  our  way  quietly, 
with  no  bluster,  no  loud  affirmation  as  to  what 
we  propose  to  do,  and  what  others  must  not  do, 
but  with  clear  plan  and  a  careful  regard  of  the 
curtesies   of  diplomatic   etiquet.     When    they 
find  that  we  can  neither  be  cajoled  nor  bullied, 
but  propose   to   deal   fairly  by  all,  they  will  let 
us   alone,  if  they    are    not    effusive    in    their 
friendliness. 
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....  Among  the  memorabilia  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  the  following,  about  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion, reported  by  a  friend: 

"  He  said  that  he  had  advised  the  translators 
(or  some  ot  them)  to  bring  out  at  an  early  stage 
a  few  specimens  of  their  work,  and  to  let  the 
critics  say  their  say  about  them.  To  any  one 
versed  in  the  usages  of  the  House  of  Commons 
such  an  expedient  would  not  seem  unnatural. 
But  the  translators  utterly  refused  to  suffer  their 
unfinished  work  to  be  blown  on  by  the  popularis 
aura  of  inexperts:  '  They  laughed  me  to  scorn, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  the  Revised  Version 
died  almost  at  its  birth.'  " 

It  was  met  with  a  chorus  of  disapprobation  by 
those  who  never  could  endure  any  verbal 
change;  but  it  is  clear  now  that  it  did  not  die 
at  its  birth,  for  it  has  grown  in  favor  quite  as 
fast  as  did  the  Old  Version.  But  there  was 
sound  political  wisdom  in  the  proposition  to 
draw  the  fire  of  the  critics.  That  is  the  way 
that  statesmen  "sound  the  public"  with  tenta- 
tive reports. 

In  a  letter  just  received  from  Congress- 
man Barrows,  of  Washington,  he  says: 

I  read  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  arti- 
cle of  Dr.  Rufus  B.  Richardson  in  The  Independ- 
ent on  the  excavations  of  the  American  school 
at  Corinth.  Dr.  Richardson's  find  is  valuable  be- 
cause it  will  fix  the  point  by  which  the  location  of 
other  points  may  be  determined.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  of  Athens,  in 
which  he  speaks  warmly  of  the  success  of  the 
Americans  under  Dr.  Richardson.  He  says: 

"  The  well  with  the  chambers  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and 
shows  the  changes  in  structure  through  which  it 
had  passed  in  Roman  and  Byzantine  times.  If  our 
Enneakraunos  [referring  to  the  discovery  made  by 
him  of  Grecian  water  works  near  Athens]  were  one- 
tenth  part  as  well  preserved  I  should  be  happy. 
Dr.  Richardson  may  well  be  congratulated  upon  his 
find." 

There  is  another  paragraph  in  this  letter  of 
more  modern  interest.     Dr.  Dorpfeld  says: 

"  To  my  acquaintanceship  with  America  and 
Americans  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  my  sym- 
pathies in  this  war  are  on  the  side  of  the  Ameri- 
cans." 

The  New  York  Board  of  Education  did 

a  wise  thing  last  week  when  it  appropriated 
$15,000  for  the  opening  of  the  public  play- 
grounds during  the  summer  months.  The 
playgrounds  are  to  be  in  twenty  different  school 
yards,  mostly  in  tenement  districts,  and  the 
exercises  are  to  consist  chiefly  of  games  con- 


ducted by  the  children,  under  the  supervision 
of  salaried  and  trained  kindergartners.  Altho 
this  scheme  is  an  innovation  in  New  York 
City,  we  believe  it  has  been  tried  in  a  small 
way,  with  considerable  success,  in  Boston, 
Chicago  and  Brooklyn.  It  will  certainly  be  of 
untold  benefit  to  the  little  city  children  who 
have  nowhere  to  play  but  on  the  streets,  and 
we  hope  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
similar  playgrounds  will  be  opened  in  alb 
the  cities  of  the  land. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  character 

of  the  men  that  make  up  our  armies  comes  up 
in  connection  with  the  announcement  that  Yale 
University  has  conferred  the  degree  of  LL. D. 
upon  President  McKinley.  The  President  is 
not  a  college  graduate,  but  enlisted  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  as  a  private  in  the  famous  Twenty- 
third  Ohio  Volunteers.  Kis  colonel  was  Wil- 
liam S.  Rosecrans,  afterward  general;  his 
lieutenant-colonel,  Stanley  Matthews,  later 
United  States  Senator  and  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  his  major  was  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes,  afterward  general,  Governor  of 
Ohio  and  President  of  the  United  States. 
What  other  county  could  send  to  war  a  volun- 
teer regiment  that  should  afterward  give  to  its 
service  two  Presidents,  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  one  of  its  most  prominent, 
generals  ? 

It  is  a  pity  the  Navy  Personnel  bill  is  held 

so  long  in  Congress.  It  is  designed  to  correct 
some  manifest  inequalities.  For  example,  Act- 
ing Rear-Admiral  Sampson  is  only  receiving  a 
captain's  pay,  tho  he  does  the  duty  of  the  high- 
est position  in  the  navy  by  designation  of  the 
President.  *  This  seems  incredible;  but  an 
officer  of  the  navy  says  it  is  so.  A  Rear- 
Admiral  is  of  the  same  relative  rank  as  a  Major- 
General;  but  while  the  latter  gets  $7,500  a  year 
the  former  only  receives  $6,000,  and  out  of  his 
salary  is  expected  to  entertain  foreign  officials 
at  his  own  expense,  while  British  Admirals  get 
$6,000  a  year,  besides  their  salary,  for  table 
money.  Our  country  cannot  afford  to  be  nig- 
gardly toward  its  officers;  certainly  not  unjust. 

....  It  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  not  a  Protestant 
journal  which  says  that  "there  is  no  institution 
of  the  age  as  all-important  as  the  Sunday- 
school."  The  Sunday-school  is  of  Protestant 
origin,  yet  Catholics  are  broad  enough  to  appre- 
ciate  its  value   and   adopt  it.     Evidently  they 
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meet  some  of  the  same  difficulties  which  Prot- 
estants have  to  contend  with  in  conducting 
Sunday-schools.  The  teachers  they  have  to 
take  are  not  always  of  the  best,  they  are  apt  to 
be  often  absent,  and  they  do  not  prepare  them- 
selves to  teach  the  lesson  as  thev  should,  nor 
study  closely  enough  the  character  of  individ- 
ual children.  No  statistical  reports  are  given 
of  Catholic  Sunday-schools;  but  we  do  not  sup- 
pose they  are  universal,  as  in  Protestant  de- 
nominations. 

....  An  item  has  appeared  in  the  daily  press 
to  the  effect  that  coeducation  of  the  races  has 
been  given  up  in  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  and 
also  in  the  Ariol  school  at  Camp  Nelson.  The 
facts  are  quite  different.  The  Ariol  school  was 
always  a  small  affair  and  never  had  white  stu- 
dents. It  is  now  being  transferred  to  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  As  to  the  college  at  Berea,  it 
still  coeducates  on  a  non-sectarian  foundation 
students  of  both  races,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  number  of  colored  students  has  increased 
the  past  year.  We  should  as  soon  expect  the 
sky  to  fall  as  that  Berea  should  be  untrue  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  bar 
out  either  race. 

It  would  seem  to  be   important  that  all 

branches  of  our  national  service  should  be  pro- 
vided with  the  same  kind  of  rifles.  But  in  the 
Navy  they  have  the  Lee,  in  the  Regular  Army 
the  Krag-Jorgensen,  while  the  Volunteers  are 
supplied  with  the  old  Springfield  rifle.  These 
guns  are  of  different  caliber  and  use,  according 
to  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  different 
kinds  of  power.  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  with 
regulars,  marines  and  volunteers  engaged  in 
the  same  battle  there  might  be  fatal  confusion 
in  mixing  the  cartridge  supplies.  It  is  perti- 
nent to  ask  why  all  should  not  have  guns  of 
the  same  make  and  the  same  caliber. 

Any  who   are   inclined    to  question  the 

feasibility  of  missions  to  Moslems  should  read 
the  article  in  our  Mission  columns.  Not  only 
have  the  members  of  the  A  rabian  mission  secured 
a  firm  foothold,  but  they  see  such  opportu- 
nities before  them  as  were  not  long  since 
deemed  impossible.  Not  least  interesting  is  the 
fact  that  a  Turkish  military  band  gives  Gospel 
music  to  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  That  a 
trying  time  will  come  we  cannot  doubt.  All 
the  more  imperative  is  it  that  every  possible 
advantage   should    be    secured    at  once.     The 


mission  ought  not  to  be  hampered  for  lack 
either  of  men  or  funds. 

We  have  not  yet  seen  the  last  of  the  sad 

influence  of  the  mistake  made  by  Lady  Henry 
Somerset  when  she  accepted  the  policy  of  the 
regulation  of  vice  in  the  British  military  can- 
tonments in  India.  It  is  true  that  she  has  made 
her  retreat  in  a  fashion,  acknowledging  a  mis- 
take, and  that  she  has  been  made  President  of 
the  World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  But  that  has  been  followed  by  the 
secession  of  the  Swedish,  Danish  and  Dutch 
White  Ribboners.  We  hope  the  death  of  Miss 
Willard  will  not  be  followed  by  a  serious  weak- 
ening of  that  Society. 

The  institution  of  a   lottery  to  promote 

the  prosperity  of  German  colonies  has  been 
sanctioned,  it  is  said,  by  Emperor  William,  and 
it  is  to  be  conducted,  we  believe,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  German  Colonial  Society.  It  is 
expected  to  yield  5,000,000  marks.  This 
seems  to  us  an  anomaly  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  but  we  are  guilty  of  some 
anomalies  ourselves,  as  where  we  license  saloons 
in  order  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  munici- 
palities. But  the  lottery  is  out  of  date  with  us; 
we  have  no  place  either  in  law  or  morals  for  it. 

....  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  session 
of  Congress  will  be  continued  long  enough  to 
adopt  the  House  bill,  which  has  been  reported 
favorably,  for  the  abolition  of  the  sale  of  intox- 
icating liquors  on  reservations  and  in  buildings 
controlled  by  the  United  States.  This  would 
reach  the  regimental  and  post  canteen,  which 
is   fruitful   of  so  much  harm  to  our  soldiers. 

Henry   Newbolt,    whose    fine   poem    we 

published  last  week,  is  one  of  the  best  artists 
in  verse  among  the  young  English  writers,  and 
yet  one  line  shows  how  corrupted  the  English 
speech  is  becoming.     He  writes: 

"  The  years  came  and  the  years  went," 
in  both  cases   making  the  \j  0x6.  years  a  dissyl- 
lable.    It  will  be  a  long  time,  we  trust,  before 
that  pronunciation  is  adopted    in  this  country. 

We  published  as  a  surprising  story,  which 

we  could  scarcely  credit,  the  report  of  an  encyc- 
lical to  the  Chilean  bishops  and  a  sharp  reply 
from  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  to  the  Pope,  on 
the  authority  of  a  usually  accurate  German 
paper.  The  Catholic  Standard  claims  to  have 
investigated  the  report  at  Rome,  and  to  have 
found  it  entirely  untrue. 
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THE  ARMY    COMMISSION. 

BY   WILLIAM    B.  MILLAR, 

Secretary    of    the    Commission. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Christian  Commission  is 
one  of  several  new  organizations  formed  for 
work  among  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  was  or- 
ganized by  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  and  takes  in 
large  part  the  place  that  was  occupied  by  the 
well-remembered  Christian  Commission  that  did 
so  much  for  our  brave  boys  in  the  sixties. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  took 
up  the  work  for  several  reasons: 

First.  Because  it  was  to  be  a  work  by  young 
men  for  young  men.  One  cause  of  the  great  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  Association's  effort 
among  all  classes  of  young  men,  college,  rail- 
road, colored,  Indian  or  city,  has  been  this  vital 
principle.  Not  a  mission  but  a  work  by  the 
Christian  young  men  of  any  class,  for  their  fel- 
lows who  were  not  Christians. 

Second.  Thousands  of  members  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  were  going  into  the 
ranks.  In  some  regiments  it  has  been  found  by 
a  census  that  more  than  one-fourth  were  mem- 
bers of  this  organization.  These  young  men  un- 
derstood and  loved  the  work,  and  could  easi- 
ly be  banded  together  in  a  regimental  associa- 
tion, so  that  the  Christian  work  begun  in  Camp 
could  be  carried  on  upon  the  Field. 

Third.  The  Association  had  been  instituted  by 
the  Christian  Church,  and  through  all  its  history 
had  been  loyal  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Word  of 
God.  Not  only  was  it  the  only  common  meeting 
ground  for  all  denominations,  but  all  had  learned 
to  have  confidence  in  it  and  its  work. 

Fourth.  It  was  already  organized,  and  its  ma- 
chinery was  most  aptly  fitted  for  this  special 
work,  which  needed  to  be  done.  There  were  the 
local  associations  in  city  and  college  and  at  rail- 
road division  points;  there  were  the  State  com- 
mittees in  many  of  the  States,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  holding  the  general  supervision 
of  the  entire  field. 

Fifth.  It  had  the  experience.  For  more  than 
twelve  years  some  of  the  State  committees  had 
been  prosecuting  a  most  effective  work  in  the 
summer  National  Guard  encampments  in  their 
States,  which  had  commanded  the  heartiest  ap- 
proval of  both  officers  and  men. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  this  organization 
was  selected  as  the  best  channel  for  a  non-secta- 
rian and  interdenominational  work  for  the  sol- 
diers. 


Soon  after  hostilities  were  declared,  a  meeting 
of  the  International  Committee  was  called,  and 
a  sub-department  of  its  work  formed,  and  called 
the  Army  and  Navy  Christian  Commission  of 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations.  The  Commission  ap- 
pointed represented  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  was  composed  of  the  following  gen- 
tlemen. John  J.  McCook,  William  E.  Dodge, 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  Alfred  E.  Marling,  Charles  W. 
McAlpin,  William  D.  Murray,  of  New  York  City; 
John  W.  Foster,  Washington,  D.C.;  J.  J.  Valen- 
tine. San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  James  McCormick,  Har- 
risburg,  Penn.;  T.  DeWitt  Cuyler,  Philadelphia, 
Penn.;  James  Bowron,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Au- 
gustine T.  Smythe,  Charleston,  S.  C;  Dwighi  L. 
Moody,  Northfield,  Mass.;  James  A.  Beaver, 
Bellefonte,  Penn.;  Joshua  Levering,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Burlington,  Vt.,  D.W. 
Whittle,  Chicago,  111.;  Henry  M.  Moore,  Boston, 
Mass.;  H.  Kirke  Porter,  Pittsburg,  Penn.;  N.W. 
Harris,  Chicago,  111. ;  William  J.  Latta,  Philadel- 
phia, Penn.;  W.  Woods  White,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Thomas  S.  McPheeters,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Joseph 
Hardie,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Lucien  C.  Warner, 
President;  Richard  C.  Morse,  General  Secretary; 
F.  B.   Schenck,  Treasurer. 

The  work  was  divided  into  three  departments — 
the  Executive,  with  Col.  John  J.  McCook  as 
chairman;  the  Evangelistic,  with  Dwight  L. 
Moody  as  chairman,  and  the  General  Work  De- 
partment, of  which  Charles  W.  McAlpin  became 
chairman.  Field  Secretary,  William  B.  Millar, 
of  the  International  Committee,  was  appointed  as 
the  secretary  of  the  Commission. 

The  officials  at  Washington  were  seen  and 
gave  their  most  cordial  permission  and  indorse- 
ment to  the  work;  and  as  rapidly  as  the  mobili- 
zing centers  were  selected  they  were  visited  by 
the  secretary  and  the  Commission's  work  was  in- 
augurated. 

Already  in  the  State  camps  the  work  had  been 
begun  by  the  State  committees,  so  that  it  became 
an  easy  task  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  officers 
and  men  in  the  National  Camps. 

The  plan  has  been  to  locate  large  tents, 
40x60  feet,  with  the  different  brigades  or  regi- 
ments, and  toprovideas  many  social  and  religious 
privileges  as  possible.  In  these  tents  are  placed 
long  writing  tables  and  all  stationery  and  facili- 
ties for  correspondence  are  furnished.  Many  a 
letter  has  thus  been  written  to  the  loved  ones  at 
home  that  otherwise  would  never  have  been 
penned.  A  portion  of  the  tent  is  given  to  the 
Reading  Room  and    Library  feature.     The  daily 
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papers,  illustrated  weeklies  and  magazines  of  all 
descriptions  are  provided ;  and  several  libraries, 
notably  the  New  York  and  Wisconsin  State  Li- 
braries and  the  Mechanics'  Free  Library,  of  New 
York  City,  have  sent  books  to  these  tents  for  the 
use  of  the  soldiers. 

Innocent  games  are  also  provided — chess, 
checkers,  crokinole,  etc.,  assist  in  whiling  away 
many  long  and  tedious  hours. 

One  feature  not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  ice-water 
barrel  in  each  tent.  The  officers  as  well  as  sol- 
diers have  shown  their  appreciation  of  this  and, 
perhaps,  no  other  one  thing  has  done  more  to 
counteract  the  harmful  influence  of  the  Army 
Canteen. 

In  the  distinctively  religious  work,  the  Asso- 
ciation has  the  cordial  backing  of  the  chaplains. 
These  hold  much  the  same  relation  in  the  army 
as  the  Church  and  Association  in  the  home  town. 
The  Association  and  its  workers  are  the  lay  ele- 
ment intended  to  supplement  and  aid  the  work  of 
the  chaplain. 

The  large  tents  provide  a  place  for  regular 
worship  which  is  usually  conducted  by  the  chap- 
lains. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Moody,  a  number 
of  tactful  and  earnest  evangelists  and  preachers 
have  gone  to  the  camps,  and  night  after  night 
the  large  tents  are  crowded  to  their  fullest  ca- 
pacity to  listen  to  the  old  and  yet  ever  new  story. 
The  audiences  range  from  three  hundred  to  three 
thousand  men.  Mr.  Sankey  has  arranged  a  spe- 
cial Army  and  Navy  edition  of  Sacred  Songs; 
and  there  can  hardly  be  imagined  a  more  inspir- 
ing sight  than  that  of  these  soldier  boys  lustily 
singing  the  old  Gospel  songs,  led  by  the  organ  or 
regimental  band.  Scarcely  a  service  passes 
without  definite  decisions  for  Christ. 

The  Bible  Society,  American  Tract  Society, 
Methodist  Book  Concern  and  similar  organiza- 
tions have  co-operated  most  heartily  in  the  do- 
nation of  large  supplies  of  Testaments,  tracts  and 
other  religious  reading-matter,  which  are  most 
eagerly  sought  and  read  by  the  soldiers. 

All  day  and  evening  the  tents  are  thronged, 
and  the  secretaries  in  charge  find  their  hands  full 
in  attending  to  the  many  wants,  doing  personal 
work  and  planning  and  guiding  the  work. 

New  York  City.  

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the 
present  war  is  the  large  number  of  Christian  men 
in  the  ranks,  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
etc.  This,  it  is  feared,  will  have  a  considerable 
effect  upon  the  attendance  at  the  International 
Convention  at  Nashville  this  week.  The  special 
trains  which  it  was  expected  wouli  be  sent  have 
been  given  up,  and  notwithstanding  the  great 
preparations  it  has  been  feared  that  the  attend- 
ance would  not  be  large. 


AN      EPISCOPAL      CRISIS      IN      TO- 
RONTO. 

BY   I'ROF.   ALBERT    HENRY    NEWMAN,   D.D.,   LL.D. 

A  crisis  ot  more  than    local    interest   has  just 
been    passed    in    the    history    of    the    Anglican 
Church  of  the  Diocese    of  Toronto.      In   1879  the 
antagonism    between    the    High  Church    and  the 
Low  Church  parties  in  the  diocese  was  probably 
more  acute   than  at  present,  and    much  difficulty 
was  experienced  in    electing  a  successor  to  Bish- 
op Bethune,  who  died    that    year.     As  a  compro- 
mise    measure,    the     Rev.     Arthur   Sweatman,  a 
graduate   of  the    University  of  Cambridge,  who 
had  gained    a  good    reputation    as    a    teacher  of 
mathemetics  and  had  become  conversant  with  the 
details    of  diocesan     administration    as    clerical 
secretary  of  the  Diocese  of  Huron  and  as  secre- 
tary   to  the   Provincial    House    of   Bishops,  was, 
finally,  appointed  to  the  position.     The  qualities 
that  rendered    his    election  a  possibility  have  in- 
terfered seriously  with  his  success  in  administra- 
tion.     Well    educated,     industrious,    systematic, 
comparatively  non-partisan,  he  is  lacking  in  elo- 
quence, religious  enthusiasm  and    personal  mag- 
netism.     His    preference    for    the    High    Church 
party  was  early  manifest,  and  he  has  enjoyed  the 
not  very  enthusiastic    support    of  High    Church- 
men.     His  refusal  to  recognize  the  work  of  Wick- 
liffe  College,  a  theological  seminary  established 
by  Low  Churchmen  about  1877,  in  affiliation  with 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  which,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.    J.  P.  Sheraton,  has  done,  and 
is  doing,  noble  service  for  evangelical  Christian- 
ity,  deprived    him  of  the    support    and   aroused 
against    him    the    active    opposition  of  the  large 
body  of  evangelical    clergy  and    influential    lay- 
men, whose   interests  center    in    this  institution. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  so  little  sympathy  between 
many  of  these  evangelicals  and   the  Bishop   that 
it  has  been    a  wonder  to    outsiders    that  even   a 
semblance  of  fellowship  could  be  maintained. 

About  twelve  years  ago  certain  owners  of  real 
estate  in  an  outlying  district  of  the  city  undertook 
to  "boom"  their  property  by  presenting  the 
Bishop  with  a  site  for  a  new  cathedral,  and  by 
contributing  a  small  amount  toward  the  erection 
of  the  building.  Without  having  in  hand  any 
adequate  financial  provision  the  Bishop  was  per- 
suaded to  enter  upon  a  building  enterprise  the 
result  of  which  was  a  small  fragment  of  a  cathe- 
dral, of  little  value,  and  a  mortgage  of  $40,000. 
Now  if  the  Bishop  had  been  aggressive  and  pop- 
ular, if  he  had  possessed  the  gifts  so  common 
among  our  Methodist  friends  of  arousing  popular 
enthusiasm  and  engineering  collections,  the  ca- 
thedral might  have  been  finished  and  the  debt 
kept   in  control.     But  he   was   wanting  in  these 
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valuable  qualities  and  gifts,  and  his  frequent  ap- 
peals for  aid  have  been  productive  of  little  but 
disappointment  and  chagrin. 

A  mission  fund  which  he  has  undertaken  to  ad- 
minister has  likewise  been  given  the  cold  shoulder 
by  a  large  part  of  his  constituents,  and  this  also 
has  given  him  much  concern. 

The  progress  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  this 
part  of  Canada  during  the  past  twenty  years  has 
fallen  far  below  what  might  have  been  expected 
in  view  of  the  growth  of  population  and  the  large 
immigration  of  members  of  this  communion;  and 
there  has  been  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Low  Churchmen  to  lay  this  dearth  of  results  at 
the  door  of  the  Bishop. 

In  recent  synodal  meetings  few  questions  have 
been  discussed  without  open  or  covert  attacks  on 
the  administration.  At  the  Annual  Synod  of  the 
diocese  just  held  (June  I3th-i8th),  this  opposition 
manifested  itself  in  a  form  that  seemed  to  the 
Bishop  unendurable,  and  he  was  led  at  last  to  ex- 
press a  determination  to  resign  his  office  and 
return  to  England. 

The  first  item  of  the  proceedings  that  proved 
offensive  to  the  Bishop  was  a  proposed  canon  re- 
quiring the  Bishop,  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
five  members  of  the  parish,  rectory  or  mission,  to 
appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  one  clerical  and 
one  lay  member  to  investigate  any  differences 
that  may  have  arisen  between  the  incumbent  and 
his  charge,  and  to  seek  to  adjust  such  differences. 
In  case  of  failure  to  secure  harmony  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  interests  of  the  church  require 
the  removal  of  the  incumbent,  the  Bishop  shall 
issue  a  commission  to  two  clergyman  and  one 
layman  (the  latter  to  be  a  Queen's  Counsel  and 
chairman  of  the  commission)  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  matter.  In  case  the  report 
be  adverse  to  the  incumbent,  the  Bishop  may 
suspend  or  remove  him,  and  failure  to  obey  the 
Bishop's  order  shall  be  regarded  as  punishable 
contumacy. 

The  mover  of  the  canon  declared  the  condition 
of  things  in  some  of  the  parishes  "  positively 
scandalous."  It  transpired  in  the  discussion 
that  in  about  twelve  parishes  antagonism  be- 
tween pastor  and  people  had  reached  an  acute 
stage  and  required  such  vigorous  dealing  as  that 
prqvided  for  by  the  canon.  The  Bishop  natu- 
rally regarded  the  remarks  about  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  churches  and  the  pro- 
posed measures  for  securing  reform  as  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  efficiency  of  his  administration,  tho 
this  was  distinctly  disclaimed  by  the  mover,  who 
insisted  that  he  simply  wished  to  confer  such 
power  on  the  Bishop  as  would  enable  him  to  act 
effectively  in  the  premises.  After  prolonged  dis- 
cussion the  canon  was  adopted,  with  the  addition 


of  a  clause  leaving  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop  final  action  in  the  premises,  and  a  clause 
providing  that  such  legislative  action  be  sought 
as  would  legalize  the  canon.    # 

The  report  of  the  Deputation  Committee,  ap- 
pointed last  year  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
missionary  and  other  work  of  the  Church,  set 
forth  the  fact  that  "  not  a  few  parishes  and  mis- 
sions which  should  be  a  strength  to  the  diocese, 
and  even  some  endowed  rectories  are  in  a  mori- 
bund state  for  lack  of  some  recognized  power  to 
intervene  wisely  and  effectually  for  the  correc- 
tion of  remediable  evils."  Mention  is  made  of 
parishes  "  that  are  allowed  to  remain  year  after 
year  in  a  hopeless  condition,"  involving  "the 
spiritual  ruin  of  many  of  our  people."  This  re- 
port, also,  the  Bishop  regarded  as  an  arraign- 
ment of  his  administration.  Objection  was  made 
to  the  wording  of  this  report,  and  the  Bishop 
called  attention  to  the  relatively  large  amount  of 
money  contributed  to  the  mission  funds  by  the 
children. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Widows' 
and  Orphans' and  Theological  Fund  was  not  un- 
favorable;  but  the  chairman  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  churches,  including  the 
St.  Alban's  Cathedral,  which  is  under  the  direct 
charge  of  the  Bishop,  had  contributed  nothing; 
and  referring  to  the  Bishop's  commendation  of 
the  children's  liberality,  suggested  that  this  fund 
might  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  children.  This 
remark  aroused  the  indignation  of  His  Lordship, 
who  declared  that  the  speaker  had  no  right  to 
stand  there  and  insult  his  bishop. 

The  last  straw  was  laid  when  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  General  Purposes  Fund 
announced  that  $1,000  had  been  drawn  from  this 
fund  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  Bishop's 
stipend.  The  Bishop  now  expressed  his  fixed 
resolution  to  resign.  He  declared  that  the  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  Synod  during  the  past  five 
years  had  been  only  so  much  waste  paper.  When 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  had  sought  to 
secure  funds  from  the  churches  for  making  up 
the  deficiency  in  his  stipend,  no  interest  had 
been  taken  in  the  matter.  He  had  received  lit- 
tle encouragement  and  an  enormous  quantity  of 
discouragement  during  the  twenty  years  of  his 
work.  Hardly  any  scheme  that  he  had  brought 
forward  had  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Synod. 
He  would  at  once  forward  his  resignation  to  the 
Archbishop.  He  was  conscious  of  his  defects  and 
limitations,  but  he  could  boast  of  having  worked 
very  hard.  He  had  been  obliged  to  draw  upon 
his  small  private  capital  to  make  good  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  payment  of  his  stipend. 

The  determination  of  the  Bishop  to  resign  pre- 
cipitated a  crisis.  The  most  influential  of  the 
Low  Churchmen  joined  with    their  High  Church 
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brethren  in    providing    for    the   deficiency   in  the 
Bishop's  stipend  and  for  the  prompt  future  pay- 
ment  of  $4  ooo   a    year,  in  urging    the  Bishop  to 
reconsider  his  resolution    to  resign,  and  in  what 
amounted  to  a  hearty  vote  of  confidence.    A  com- 
mittee of  influential  laymen  was  appointed  to  ar- 
range   the  financial  matter  and    to    report  at  the 
next  session.      The    result    was    a  check  for  the 
arrears  of  the    Bishop's    stipend  and   the    with- 
drawal   of    his    determination    to    resign.       The 
Bishop  sought    to  make  it  clear  that    the    chief 
cause  of  his  threatened  resignation    was    not  the 
financial  grievance  but   rather  lack  of  sympathy 
and    co-operation.     The    warmest  satisfaction  in 
the  Bishop's  decision  was  expressed  by  the  Hon. 
S.   H.    Blake,   the  most   influential   of  the   Low 
Chutch  laymen,  who  had  been  chiefly  instrument- 
al in  bringing  about  an  amicable  settlement. 

The  Synod  severely  censured  one  of  the  Low 
Church  ministers  for  officiating  at  the  marriage  of 
a  divorced  person  and  put  itself  on  record  against 
giving  countenance  to  such  marriages.  It  also 
pronounced  by  an  overwhelming  vote  against  the 
rental  of  diocesan  property  for  liquor-selling 
purposes. 
Toronto,  Canada.    

....The  famous  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  of 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  has  reached  the  end 
of  its  thirty-year  charter,  and  reorganization 
being  necessary,  it  has  been  sold,  altho  in  such 
form  as  to  continue  the  institution.  The  prop- 
erty is  estimated  to  be  worth  $2,000,000. 

....The  members  of  the  German  Evangelical 
Synod  of  North  America  are  unwilling  to  be 
thought  at  all  lacking  in  patriotism.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  North  Illinois  district  of  the  Synod, 
resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  affirming 
that  the  German-Americans  do  not  stand  behind 
the  Anglo-Americans  in  patriotism,  and  praying 
for  a  special  blessing  upon  the  President,  his 
counselors  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  success  of  the  army  and  navy 
in  t-heir  effort  to  "  liberate  the  downtrodden, 
check  injustice,  increase  and  extend  the  King- 
dom of  Christ." 

.  .  .  .The  religious  Summer  School  has  become 
a  regular  feature  at  pleasant  seaside  and  inland 
resorts.  A  Conference  for  Bible  Study  is  to  be 
held  at  Point  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  July  20th-26th, 
with  such  men  as  Drs.  W.  G.  Moorehead  and  L. 
W.  Munhall  as  leaders;  a  school  of  theology, 
directed  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Price,  is  announced  for  Au- 
gust 4th-i3th,  at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  and  the 
second  Summer  Assembly  of  the  Jewish  Chautau- 
qua Society  is  to  meet  at  Atlantic  City,  July 
ioth-24th.  These  are  but  a  very  few  of  the 
many  adaptations  of  the  Chautauqua  idea  which 


was  born  in   the  fertile  brain  of  Bishop  John   H. 
Vincent. 

....The  Rev.  D.  F.  Wilberforce  with  his  wife 
and  four  children,  who  were  reported  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  massacre  at  Sierre  Leone,  are 
safe  atBonthe.  Mr.  Wilberforce  apparently  owes 
his  life  to  the  fact  that  he  was  considered  by  the 
tribes  as  an  exceptionally  important  man,  be- 
cause he  was  a  native  and  was  charged  with 
much  of  the  dealing  between  the  mission  and  the 
native  tribes.  They,  accordingly,  instead  of 
killing  him  and  his  family,  held  him  for  ransom, 
and  the  missionary  society,  it  is  stated,  has  paid 
$590  for  them.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  brought  to 
this  country  when  a  lad  and  educated  for  mis- 
sionary work,  and  has  a  brother  who  is  a  chief 
among  the  natives.  At  the  same  time  we  learn 
that  a  British  expedition  dispatched  to  that  sec- 
tion has  thoroughly  punished  those  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  massacre. 

...  .It  was  evident  at  the  time  that  the  Presby- 
terian Church  decided  to  have  only  one  secretary 
for  its  Board  of  Home  Missions  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  the  whole  work,  and  it  was 
generally  understood  that  he  would  have  an 
assistant,  the  object  of  the  action  apparently  be- 
ing to  centralize  responsibility,  in  accordance 
with  this  the  Board  has  elected  John  Dixon, 
D.D.,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  the  position  of  as- 
sistant secretary.  Dr.  Dixon  was  chairman  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Home  Missions  at 
the  last  General  Assembly,  and  was  alsoa  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  whose  report  was 
adopted  by  that  Assembly.  He  has  been  for 
eleven  years  chairman  of  the  Home  Mission 
Committee  of  New  Jersey,  whose  work  has 
attained  a  very  great  degree  of  efficiency.  It  is 
hoped  and  believed  that  he  will  accept  this  posi- 
tion, and  the  friends  of  home  missions  are  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  prospect. 

....A  prominent  feature  of  summer  religious 
work  in  this  city  is  the  holding  of  open-air 
services.  The  movement  has  for  some  time  been 
prominent  in  other  cities — in  Boston,  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia;  and  in  New  York  City  there  is 
a  considerable  advance.  At  the  Mariners'  Tem- 
ple, in  Henry  Street,  there  is  a  short  open-air 
service  on  Sunday  evenings;  also  at  the  Second 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  where  a  cornetist  feads 
the  music,  and  the  congregations  number  from 
200  to  300;  and  in  front  of  several  other  missions. 
In  Brooklyn  outdoor  services  are  held  every 
Sunday  evening  in  Carroll  Park,  shared  in  by  dif- 
ferent clergymen,  who  also  conduct  similar  serv- 
ices in  other  parts  of  the  city.  This  is  in  general 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Open-Air  Work- 
ers' Association,  and  they  report  that    through- 
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out  the  country,  West  as  well  as  East,  the  move- 
ment is  advancing,  and  that  Americans  are  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  method 
which  has  long  been  in  vogue  in  England. 

....  In  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  Ger- 
man Evangelical  "  Africa  Verein,"  an  interna- 
tional association  not  purely  missionary  in  char- 
acter but  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  evan- 
gelical civilization  on  the  Dark  Continent,  the 
chief  speaker  was  Inspector  Merensky,  in  certain 
lines  easily  the  leading  mission  authority  in  Ger- 
many. In  comparing  the  progress  and  methods 
of  the»Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  mis- 
sions he  made  a  number  of  significant  statements. 
The  inner  divisions  among  Protestants  do  not 
exhibit  themselves  in  mission  work.  Here  the 
representatives  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
Church  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder;  all  coming 
with  the  New  Testament.  Those  who  find  fault 
with  Protestant  mission  methods  do  so  because 
they  do  not  know  them.  In  spite  of  the  solid 
unity  of  ihe  Catholic  Church,  their  progress 
in  missions  does  not  compare  with  that  of  the 
Prot3stants.  Of  the  8,000,000  negro  descend- 
ants cf  the  former  slaves  in  North  America, 
7,000,000  are  Protestants  and  only  200,000 
Catholics.  In  the  Cape  Colony  the  Evangelical 
Missions  report  530,000  adherents,  and  the  Catho- 
lics only  3,000.  Protestant  missions  aim  at  ma- 
king Christian  believers  out  of  heathen  people, 
training  for  secular  work  and  industries  being 
the  task  of  the  State.  Protestant  missions  look 
first  and  above  all  things  to  the  needs  of  the  soul. 
Protestant  missionaries  have  translated  the  Bible, 
portions  of  it,  into  about  70  African  languages 
and  dialects,  and  have  thus  made  these  literary 
tongues.  Some  750,000  Africans  are  in  Protes- 
tant churches,  and  140,000  children  in  Protestant 
schools.  There  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that 
Christianity  will  continue  to  spread  in  Africa  at 
a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  ever  before. 

....The  Year  Book  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  of  North  America,  just 
issued,  shows  the  great  extent  to  which  that 
work  has  been  carried.  Among  the  many  signifi- 
cant items  we  give  only  a  very  few.  The  num- 
ber of  Associations  is  1,415,  of  which  1,266  re- 
port an  aggregate  membership  of  237  976.  The 
total  property  and  buildings  and  other  real  es- 
tate is  valued  at  over  $20,000,000.  There  are 
1,211  men  at  work  as  general  secretaries  and 
other  paid  officers  for  local,  State  and  interna- 
tional work.  The  Associations  reporting  atten- 
tion to  physical  training  are  552  in  number,  and 
over  57,000  men  are  taking  advantage  of  these 
opportunities.  Seven  hundred  and  "ninety-eight 
have  reading-rooms;  704  report  libraries  of  50  or 
more  volumes,  and   in   257  of  these   over    340,000 


volumes  were  drawn;  there  are  also  172  literary 
societies,  with  a  total  average  membership  of 
over  4,600.  Bible-class  sessions  are  held  in  752 
Associations,  with  a  total  attendance  of  over 
350,000;  and  there  are  327  Bible  training  class 
sessions,  with  a  total  attendance  of  over  80,000. 
In  288  educational  institutions  foreign  missionary 
meetings  have  been  held,  with  a  total  attendance 
of  over  74,000.  The  different  departments,  rail- 
road, student,  colored  and  Indian  Associations 
are  all  kept  up  to  the  full.  The  foreign  work  has 
shown  excellent  progress.  Among  the  items  of 
special  interest  are  the  dedication  of  buildings  at 
Tientsin,  Calcutta  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  Japan 
the  Association  of  the  Imperial  University  and 
the  other  student  associations  at  Tokio,  have 
pushed  forward  the  work  earnestly.  Work  among 
the  students  in  India  has  been  very  successful. 
Following  up  his  excellent  work  for  the  Associa- 
tion in  Paris,  Mr.  James  Stokes  has  furnished 
another  proof  of  his  interest  by  giving  to  the 
Association  in  Rome  the  use  of  a  commodious 
building,  fitted  up  with  every  needful  appliance. 
The  International  Committee,  working  in  close 
connection  with  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement, 
with  the  World's  Christian  Student  Federation, 
and  such  organizations,  is  extending  its  influence 
in  a  most  marked  degree. 

...  .Following  the  recent  sharp  attack  on  the 
alleged  illegal  practices  of  the  ritualistic  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  particularly  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Convocation  of  York  on  the  subject, 
comes  the  meeting  of  the  English  Church  Union, 
an  organization  in  which  most  of  the  ritualists 
are  associated.  A  resolution  was  introduced, 
discussed  and  passed,  to  the  effect  that  the  Union 
is  prepared  to  give  all  possible  support  to  the 
lawful  authority  of  the  bishops  as  ordinaries  in 
the  settlement  of  liturgical  difficulties,  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  they  will  impose  noth- 
ing on  the  consciences  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
which  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  and  practice  of 
the  whole  Catholic  Church  of  Christ;  that  the 
Union  will  co-operate  to  protect  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist from  profanity  and  sacrilege,  and  that  tho 
its  members  do  not  take  part  in  prosecutions,  they 
feel  keenly,  nevertheless,  the  omissions  and  de- 
viations from  the  Prayer-Book  which  have  grown 
up  under  Protestant  and  latitudinarian  direction. 
This  resolution  Was  passed  with  only  two  dis- 
senting votes.  The  Dean  of  Rochester,  who  in- 
troducedlit,  held  that  the  bishops  ought  to  meet 
ritualistic  difficulties  with  sympathy  and  wise 
counsel,  instead  of  distrust  and  disdain.  If  some 
of  those  who  seceded  to  Rome  had  been  thus 
dealt  with  they  would  have  been  in  the  Church 
to-day.  He  pointed  out  that  while  complaint  was 
made  of  illegal  practices  on  the  part  of  ritualists, 
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nothing  was  said  or  done  respecting  deviations 
practiced  by  other  parties  in  the  Church.  The 
bishops  were  well  acquainted  with  the  duties  of 
the  ministry,  and  his  advice  to  his  brethren 
would  be,  "Obey  the  bishops."  Canon  Gore 
urged  upon  his  party  moderation.  He  said  the 
Catholic  revival  had  a  magnificent  opportunity, 
which  was  being  imperiled  by  thoughtless  zeal. 
Another  speaker  said  if  the  bishops  objected  to 
such  a  service  as  the  veneration  of  the  Cross  on 
the  ground  that  it  offended  weaker  brethren, 
ritualists  would  gladly  give  it  up;  but  if  they  ob- 
jected on  the  ground  of  superstition,  the  situa- 
tion would  be  complicated.  They  trusted  the 
episcopate,  as  a  whole,  but  they  would  not  com- 
promise the  Catholic  faith.  He  thought  if  a 
bishop  expected  others  to  obey  the  law  the  should 
himself  set  the  example. 

MISSIONS. 
PROGRESS  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF. 

BY   THE   REV.    S.    M.    ZWEMER,    F.R.G.S., 

MiSbiONARY  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Board. 

Looking  back  over  the  year  just  passed  both 
in  the  field  and  at  home,  the  Arabian  Mission  has 
made  a  stride  forward  and  is  preparing  for  larger 
things  in  the  future.  To  begin  with  our  South- 
ernmost station,  that  old  slave-trade  center,  the 
capital  of  Oman,  where  the  sainted  Bishop 
French  laid  down  his  life.  Six  years  ago — 
nothing  but  a  lonely  grave;  now  we  have  at 
Muscat  a  school,  a  small  printing-press,  a  Bible 
shop  and  an  accessible  hinterland,  large  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  ambitious.  In  July  the  mis- 
sion purchased  a  house  and  lot,  which  serves  at 
once  as  a  residence  for  the  missionary  and  a 
home  for  eighteen  rescued  slave  boys.  Indeed,  it 
is  the  only  Bethel  for  all  the  five  hundred  thou- 
sand of  Oman's  population  where  the  Gospel  is 
preached.  In  the  past  year  nearly  four  hundred 
and  sixty  portions  of  Scripture  were  sold  from 
this  station,  even  far  into  the  interior,  and  two 
entire  tribes,  the  Beni  Ryam  and  the  Oberiyah, 
for  the  first  time  received  the  Word  of  God.  The 
year's  work  of  the  school,  we  learn,  has  given 
every  satisfaction.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
eleven  of  the  boys  passed  the  third  standard  ex- 
aminations, four  were  examined  for  second  stand- 
ard and  all  of  them  were  taught  by  industrial 
training— some  at  the  carpenter's  bench  and  others 
typesetting.  The  influence  of  the  school,  small 
as  it  yet  is,  as  an  object-lesson  to  the  Arabs  in 
practical  Christianity  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  little  mission  hand-press  proved  its  leverage 
power  on  the  mountain  of  Islam  by  a  small  con- 
troversial tract,  a  translation,  entitled,"  Jesus  or 
Mohammed."     It  created  quite  a  stir,  even  as  the 


pioneer  plow  on  virgin  prairie  before  the  time  of 
sowing. 

Regarding  Busrah  and  the  vilayet  of  the  same 
name  having  a  total  population  of  at  least  seven 
hundred  thousand,  we  rejoice  in  yet  greater  free- 
dom to  evangelize.  While  in  past  years  the 
work  was  often  seriously  handicapped  by  the 
local  authorities,  our  coming  misunderstood,  and 
our  efforts  maligned,  during  the  past  year  not 
only  have  religious  services  been  held  freely 
both  in  Arabic  and  English,  but  at  our  dispensary 
numbers  daily  while  seeking  healing  for  the 
body  have  heard  of  health  for  the  soul,  and  sev- 
eral are  earnestly  inquiring  for  the  way  of  life. 

The  interesting  work  so  recently  begun  on  the 
lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates  both  at  Nasariyeh 
and  Amara  continued  very  hopeful.  The  read- 
ers of  The  Independent  will  remember  what 
great  difficulty  there  was  at  the  beginning  in 
Amara  and  how  Turkish  duplicity  and  Arab 
fanaticism  well-nigh  hindered  even  the  first  step 
of  occupation.  Now  even  the  officials  are  friendly, 
and  the  little  Bible  depot  has  become  a  daily  pul- 
pit. It  is  quite  amusing  to  chronicle  that  at 
Nasariyeh  the  leader  of  the  Turkish  military 
band  begged  an  old  Arabic  hymn-book  from  our 
colporter,  and  that  now  a  familiar  Gospel  tune 
delights  the  ears  of  the  listener  used  to  the  dis- 
cordant band-music  as  it  comes  from  the  barracks ! 

With  such  open  doors  and  good  news  from  the 
front,  it  is  no  wonder  that  friends  at  home  were 
willing  to  be  stirred  up  to  help  on  the  forward 
movement.  The  financial  condition  of  the  mis- 
sion (which  used  to  sit  as  Lazarus  at  the  gate  of 
Dives)  was  never  so  good  as  now.  New  syndi- 
cate subscriptions  have  been  secured  tc  support 
two  new  missionaries,  and  the  total  receipts  for 
the  year  were  $13,705.76,  more  than  double  those 
of  last  year,  and  including  part  of  a  building 
fund  for  the  erection  of  suitable  dwellings  at 
Bahrein  and  Busrah.  Better  still,  deeper  inter- 
est and  a  spirit  of  prayer  has  been  awakened  dur- 
ing the  past  year  among  the  churches  for  the 
Moslem  world  and  its  awful  need.  And,  best  of 
all,  we  return  to  our  field  on  August  17th  with  re- 
enforcements.  These  new  workers,  so  long 
hoped  and  prayed  for,  will  strengthen  the  lonely 
picket-guard  of  the  Great  King  on  the  east  coast 
of  Arabia,  that  great  province  so  long  in  rebellion 
under  the  usurper.  The  Rev.  George  E.  Stone, 
of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  two  grad- 
uates, probably,  from  the  Michigan  University, 
as  medical  missionaries  will  go  back  with  us. 
God  grant  that  soon,  through  their  aid,  we  may 
advance  into  the  regions  beyond  the  coast  and 
across  the  peninsula,  in  order  that  we  may  be  in 
fact  what  we  now  are  only  in  name  and  fond 
prophecy,  The  Arabian  Mission. 
Franklin  Park,  N.  J. 


FINANCIAL. 


AN  ERA  OF  CHEAP  MONEY. 

It  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  good  times  that 
money  should  be  cheap.  The  more  demand 
there  is  for  bank  credit — as  that  is  the  prac- 
tical form  in  which  we  utilize  surplus  cap- 
ital— the  better  terms  the  owners  of  the  credit 
ought  to  be  able  to  exact.  High  interest  rates 
should,  therefore,  be  the  natural  accompani- 
ment of  active  business  and  enterprise.  Yet 
while  this  may  be  true  in  theory,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  converse  of  the  proposition — low  in- 
terest rates  as  the  concomitant  of  business  in- 
activity— would  not  stand  the  test  of  actual  ex- 
perience. The  real  situation  seems  to  be  that 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  throughout  the 
world  has  created  such  stores  of  capital  that 
the  competition  of  lenders  maintains  inter- 
est rates,  or  the  cost  of  money,  on  an  ex- 
tremely low  level.  In  producing  this  state  of 
affairs  the  great  factor  of  confidence — commer- 
cial credit  expansion — should  not  be  over- 
looked. In  no  other  part  of  the  world  has  this 
matter  of  confidence  been  so  potent  in  cheap- 
ening money  rates  as  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  greater  security  felt  in  the 
national  currency  is  largely  responsible  in  this 
instance. 

Already  the  ticklish  state  of  inter-European 
politics  (covering  in  its  scope  moot  questions  in 
Asia  and  Africa)  has  not  prevented  an  accu- 
mulation of  funds  at  the  great  monetary  cen- 
ters and  a  decline  in  discounts  and  in  loans  sub- 
ject to  immediate  call.  Altho  Great  Britain  is 
now  open  to  a  moderate  drain  of  gold  to  both 
Russia  and  Japan,  the  Bank  of  England  is  so 
strong  in  reserves  and  in  confidence  in  the 
future  that  it  reduced  its  minimum  rate  of  dis- 
count a  week  ago  to  2%%,  with  prospects  of 
the  rate  going  even  lower.  The  discount  rates 
of  the  great  banks  of  British  India  have  fallen 
materially  since  the  early  summer.  An  in- 
stance of  the  wonderful  financial  strength  of 
the  French  nation  has  been  afforded  this  year 
by  the  smallness  of  the  disturbance  produced 
by  the  enormous  shrinkage  in  the  market  value 
of  Spanish  Government  bonds,  of  which  the 
French  were  large  holders.  The  Paris  money 
market  has  had  scarcely  a  ripple  throughout 
the  steady  decline  in  this  mass  of  securities.     In 


like  measure,  the  other  Continental  money 
markets  have  experienced  little  monetary  fric- 
tion this  year.  In  the  United  States,  of  course, 
the  most  striking  illustration  of  monetary  pleth- 
ora is  afforded  by  the  rush  to  absorb  the  war 
loan  of  the  Government  at  an  interest  rate  of 
3$,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  prices  of  the  old 
bonds  on  a  basis  of  2^@2^^  in  the  face  of  the 
impending  large  addition  to  the  supply  of  Gov- 
ernment investments.  But  almost  equally 
striking  is  the  rise  in  the  credit  of  this  country's 
railroads,  the  strongest  of  which  have  been  re- 
funding their  bonded  debt  at  a  rate  of  3^^. 

Facts  are  continually  refuting  the  theoretical 
claims  of  the  party  whose  agitation  for  free  sil- 
ver coinage  so  badly  demoralized  all  business 
interests  early  in  1896.  The  hue  and  cry  over 
the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  gold 
dollar  has  ignored  the  tribute  paid  back  by  the 
capitalist  in  the  necessity  he  is  under  of  lending 
his  dollar  at  a  decreasing  rate  of  interest,  that 
is,  submitting  to  a  smaller  return  for  the  use  of 
his  money.  There  are  many  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  low  money  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States.  One  was  the  return 
of  financial  confidence  after  the  political  victory 
of  sound  money  in  1896.  Another  was  the 
circumstances  which  gave  us  so  commanding  a 
foreign  trade  balance  in  the  last  fiscal  year  as 
to  enable  us  to  retain  all  the  gold  we  produced 
from  our  mines,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  net  im- 
ports from  abroad  of  about  $100,000,000.  The 
internal  prosperity  of  the  country  also  created 
an  immense  amount  of  new  wealth  which  has 
become  available  to  the  borrowers  of  the  com- 
munity— and  every  business  man  occupies  al- 
ternately the  position  of  creditor  and  debtor. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  some  of  the  features  of  the  de- 
tailed report  of  the  Controller  of  the  Cur- 
rency last  issued.  This  report  covers  the 
actual  condition  of  the  National  Banks  of  the 
United  States  on  May  5th  last,  and  the  nearest 
point  of  comparison  with  last  year  is  with  the 
detailed  report  of  May  14th,  1897.  We  find 
that  the  National  Banks  now  hold  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  nearly  $2,000,000,000  in  individual 
deposits,  an  increase  from  the  same  time  last 
year  of  over  $271,000,000,  or  equal  to  15.70^'. 
The    difficulty   of    fully    employing     this   vast 
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amount  at  a  profit  is  shown  by  our  increase  in 
loans  and  discounts  in  the  same  period  of  a 
trifle  less  than  i  o;»:.  A  great  gain  in  reserves — 
specie  and  legal  tenders — has  enabled  the  banks 
to  maintain  a  surplus  over  legal  requirements 
of  about  33#.  Here,  forsooth,  is  great  mar- 
gin for  a  safe  expansion  in  loans  whenever  legit- 
imate demand  warrants  it.  But  of  high  sig- 
nificance is  the  character  of  the  reserves  held 
by  the  banks,  as  revealed  by  an  analysis  of  the 
Controller's  figures  in  detail.  In  the  item  of 
specie  the  increase  over  1897  was  $81,000,000, 
or  34. 35#.  In  legal-tender  notes  there  is  ac- 
tually a  small  decrease  in  holdings.  An  analy- 
sis of  the  specie  holdings  is  highly  satisfactory. 
In  gold  coin,  gold  Treasury  certificates  and 
certificates  against  gold  coin  in  Clearing- 
houses, the  amount  held  by  the  banks  is  over 
$267,500,000,  an  increase  from  last  year  of 
$77,250,000,  or  about  40%.  The  increase  in 
gold,  or  its  equivalent,  is  noted  in  the  Middle 
Western  States,  the  Western  States  and  the 
Pacific  States  as  well  as  in  the  East. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

....  The  new  revenue  law  requires  that  all 
checks  shall  have  a  two  cent  revenue  stamp 
affixed,  under  a  penalty  of  $100  for  omission. 

....  The  gold  bullion  at  the  Assay  Office,  in 
this  city,  is  now  being  weighed,  the  annual  ex- 
amination having  just  begun.  The  amount  in 
stock  is  valued  at  $44,000,000.  Anyone  can 
figure  up  how  much  this  amounts  to  in  tons. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road proposes  to  build,  at  its  own  locomotive 
shops  in  Topeka,  Kan,,  the  largest  locomotive 
in  existence,  its  main  design  being  for  moun- 
tain climbing  and  hauling  heavy  trains.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  will  be  able  to  haul  a  third 
larger  load  than  any  engine  at  present  on  the 
road. 

....  The  Newfoundland  Trans-Insular  Rail- 
way, 548  miles  in  length,  running  from  St. 
Johns  to  Port  aux  Basques,  has  been  completed, 
the  first  through  train  going  over  the  road  on 
the  30th  ult.  This  railway  service,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ferry  steamer  from  Port  aux 
Basques  to  Sydney,  C.  B.,  gives  Newfoundland 
a  tri-weekly  connection  with  the  American  con- 
tinent. 


....On  Friday,  the  r st  inst.,  Mr.  Frederick 
D.  Tappen  had  been  for  thirty  years  Presi- 
dent of  the  Gallatin  National  Bank,  and  tin- 
day  was  made  the  occasion  for  a  large  number 
of  his  friends  calling  upon  him  to  congratulate 
him.  Mr.  Tappen  has  been  connected  with 
the  Gallatin  Bank  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  he 
has  a  reputation  among  the  hard-headed  bank- 
ers of  this  city  as  second  to  none,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, he  has  a  national  reputation  for  great 
sagacity  and  boldness  in  financial  matters.  He 
has  been  Chairman  of  the  Clearing-house  for  a 
long  time. 

Our    readers    who    have    watched     the 

progress  of  currency  reform  since  the  last 
Presidential  election  will  now  learn  that  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  Currency  bill  shall  be  put 

over  until  Congress  meets  again  in  December, 
altho  145  of  the  205  Republican  members  of  the 
House  personally  signed  a  request  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Banking  Committee.  There  is 
great  fear,  amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  that 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  next  December 
will  be  further  postponed,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  session  will  be  a  short  one,  and  that  it 
will  be  again  postponed  until  1900,  at  which 
time  no  action  will  be  had  because  the  National 
Convention  will  be  called  upon  to  nominate 
candidates  for  the  Presidency.  The  politician, 
average  or  otherwise,  not  having  yet  learned 
to  trust  the  people,  will  be  afraid  to  jeopardize 
an  election  by  bringing  forward  the  Currency 
Reform  measure,  as  it  "can  wait,"  forgetting 
that  it  was  the  dominant  issue  in  the  last  Presi- 
dential canvass,  and  was  pronounced  upon  by 
the  people.  The  reform  of  the  currency  has 
met  with  a  reverse  in  the  house  of  its  friends, 
and  the  battle  for  sound  money  will  have  to  be 
fought  over  again  before  the  Currency  Reform 
bill  becomes  a  law. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The  following  dividends  are  announced  else- 
where in  this  paper: 

Continental  National  Bank,  3%  semiannual,  pay- 
able July  5th. 

Filth  National  Bank,  3$  semiannual  and  3%  extra, 
payable  July  1st. 

Leather  Manufacturers'  Bank,  5%  semiannual, 
payable  July  1st. 

Ninth     National    Bank,  2%  semiannual,    payable 
July  1st. 
Hanover  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  5%  semiannual  on  demand. 

SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Bank  for  Savings  $3,000  and  under,  4%  semian- 
nual, payable  |uly  18th. 

East  River  Savings  Bank,  $3,000  and  under,  4<? 
semiannual,  payable  July  10th. 

Emigrant  Industrial,  $3,000  and  under,  2,%%  semi- 
annual, payable  July  18th. 

Excelsior  Savings  Bank,  $3,000  and  under,  $4% 
semiannual,  payable  July  10th. 

New  York,  $3,000  and  under,  4%,  semiannual,  pay- 
able July  18th. 


INSURANCE 


SATISFACTION  OR  "THE  MONEY." 

Among  the  assessment  life  societies  which 
are  now  finding  it  impossible  to  get  on  with  the 
charges  formerly  called  for  is  the  Covenant  Mu- 
tual, of  Galesburg,  111.  Its  members  do  not 
like  being  called  upon  for  more,  and  in  this 
respect  they  are  at  one  with  everybody  else. 
Everybody  cheerfully  accepts  being  offered  an 
article  for  less  than  he  and  others  have  been 
paying  and  is  not  inclined  to  make  much  in- 
quiry about  the* reasons  for  reduction;  but 
when  prices  are  raised  on  him  everybody 
holds  off  from  buying  if  he  can,  and  if  he  must 
buy  he  "kicks."  So  it  becomes  necessary  to 
explain  to  thousands  of  people,  nowadays, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  continue  insurance  at 
the  old  prices,  and  why  it  is  impossible.  They 
don't  like  it.  One  of  the  Covenant  Mutual's 
men  particularly  does  not  like  it,  and  he  has 
written  to  the  Secretary  that  he  will  not  be 
"held  up"  any  longer  and  that  if  the  Associa- 
tion cannot  get  along  without  such  conduct  it 
should  at  least  return  the  money  which  has 
been  paid  and  let  the  matter  stand  square. 
The  Secretary  must  have  viewed  that  proposi- 
tion correctly,  as  at  once  impossible  and  absurd; 
and  as  he  is  only  human  and  is  probably  tired 
of  receiving  such  letters  he  drops  the  reins 
upon  his  own  neck,  so  to  speak,  and  indulges 
in  a  turn  of  sarcastic  reply  thus: 

"  I  trust  you  will  pardon  us  for  our  ignorance 
in  not  knowing  how  wise  you  are.  It  is  unnec- 
essary for  me  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with  you 
as  to  our  legal  rights  n  the  premises.  If  you 
think  that  we  have  acted  illegally  your  redress 
lies  in  contesting  this  matter  in  the  courts. 
It  will  serve  no  good  purpose  to  take  up  my  time 
and  yours  as  well  to  rehash  it  on  paper  and  spend 
postage  in  abusing  one  another  through  the 
mails.  Just  begin  your  lawsuit,  and  we  assure 
you  we  shall  make  a  plausible  effort  to  answer 
and  contest  properly  every  foot  of  the  ground 
you  desire  to  cover.  The  most  brilliant  sugges- 
tion of  your  whole  communication,  which  abounds 
and  bristles  with  wise  things,  is  where  you  sug- 
gest that  we  pay  back  to  you  the  money  you  have 
paid  into  the  association.  I  might  suggest  that 
you  have  forgotten  to  add  that  we  should  also 
give  you  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  interest  on  this 
money.     There  is    no  use,  when  you    are    in    the 


claiming  business  and  running  a  wholesale  de- 
partment at  that,  in  not  getting  all  there  is,  so 
that  others  may  not  have  anything  to  suggest. 
Let  me  ask  you  what  you  suppose  we  have  paid 
nearly  $13  000,000  of  death  losses  with  in  our 
twrenty-one  years  of  experience,  if  we  have  got 
lying  around  loose  at  these  offices  all  the  money 
you  and  your  fellow-members  paid  to  us  ? 

We  do  not  care  at  all  how  much  of  a  protest 
you  make  with  reference  to  your  payments  in  the 
future;  that  may  do  your  soul  a  great  deal  of 
good  and  can't  possibly  do  us  any  harm;  so  pro- 
test and  protest,  put  the  full  protest  in  capital 
letters,  underscore  it  and  emphasize  it  just  as 
much  as  you  please  and  be  happy ;  but  bear  this 
fact  in  mind,  that  if  you  continue  that  old  policy 
with  this  association  you  will  pay  us  the  required 
cost  from  year  to  year,  no  more  and  no  less.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  last  clause  before  your 
signature  in  your  letter  is  the  culminating  one 
which  sums  up  the  whole  matter — that  you  prefer 
to  sever  your  membership  and  receive  a  check 
for  all  the  assessments  paid  in;  but  do  not  hold 
your  breath  until  you  get  that  check;  if  you  do 
the  probabilities  are  that  we  will  be  forced  to  pay 
the  full  amount  of  your  policy  because  of  your 
demise." 

We  could  have  condensed  this  in  to  a  few  sen- 
tences, but  it  would  thus  have  lost  its  effective- 
ness. The  Colorado  paper  which  prints  the 
letter  says  that  the  brazen  words  of  the  Secre- 
tary have  amazed  the  Colorado  policy-holders 
more  than  even  the  increased  assessments. 
They  are  certainly  frank,  and  if  they  are  brazen 
they  are  so  because  all  attempt  to  fool  people 
longer  is  seen  to  be  useless.  After  a  man  has 
doubled  and  turned  in  falsehood  until  falsehood 
is  no  longer  receivable  he  must  at  least  tell 
truth  to  the  extent  of  admitting  that  he  has 
not  told  it  previously. 

The  man  who  says  the  least  that  should  be 
done,  in  order  to  redress  his  individual  griev- 
ance as  a  member,  is  to  return  all  he  has  paid, 
is  a  familiar  personage  in  insurance.  Who  is 
to  furnish  the  money  he  never  inquires;  so  long 
as  he  gets  it,  he  does  not  feel  concerned  to 
know.  When  the  demand  is  made  upon  an 
assessment  society  which  has  not  accumulated 
funds  and  is  in  difficulty  for  that  very  reason, 
it  is  a  very  peculiar  demand,  and  one  can  hardly 
wonder  that  this  Secretary  is  facetious  about  it. 
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ARE    ILLUSTRATIONS  NECESSARY? 

One  would  suppose  they  must  be  thought  so, 
such  as  they  are,  judging  by  the  style  of  even 
the  daily  papers  of  to-day  ;  but  the  particular 
illustrations  referred  to  in  the  question  are 
not  these — they  are  the  examples  offered  by 
life  insurance  agents  to  show  persons  solicited 
what  results  they  may  expect. 

Life  insurance  can  be  written  absolutely,  so 
much  insurance  for  so  much  premium.  In  order 
to  do  this  it  is  necessary  only  to  keep  on  the 
safe  side,  covering  all  contingencies  and  making 
sure  that  the  rates  charged  are  adequate;  the  in- 
sured then  pays  those  rates,  expects  to  pay 
them  and  expects  nothing  else,  and  any  mar- 
gins "over"  are  retained  by  the  insurer.  This 
is  the  "stock"  plan;  for  notwithstanding  the 
unalterable  fact  that  insurance  is  always  mu- 
tual in  essence,  the  policy-holders  insuring  one 
another  and  the  capital  stock  being  only  a 
guarantor  at  the  most  and  in  life  insurance  an 
insignificant  factor,  it  is  quite  possible  to  make 
the  insurance,  in  form,  stock  and  not  mutual. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  the 
"stock  "  form,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  there 
is  no  place  for  "estimates." 

But  this  is  the  minority;  ordinarily,  there  is 
something  to  come  back.  The  premium  is  spe- 
cifically stated;  the  contract  is  so  much  for  so 
much,  and  yet,  as  it  is  understood  and  almost 
invariably  stated  that  this  is  not  net,  the  can- 
didate wants  to  know  what  the  net  is  likely  to 
be.  The  agent  might  say:  "We  do  not  know; 
if  we  did  or  could  know,  these  rates  would  not 
be  justifiable,  for  if  the  exact  amount  required 
could  be  foreknown  there  would  be  absolutely 
no  reason  for  collecting  a  penny  more.  We 
will  take  your  payments,  we  will  faithfully  in- 
vest them  for  you  during  the  term,  be  that 
longer  or  shorter,  charging  against  it  your 
share  of  all  outgoes,  and  all  to  which  your  pol- 
icy is  justly  entitled  it  shall  receive.  Less  than 
this  would  be  partial  treatment  or  bad  handling; 
more  than  this  is  not  in  our  power." 

It  is  but  seldom  that  a  debtor  is  permitted  to 
say  simply  that  he  is  doing  and  will  continue  to 
do  his  utmost  and  that  he  will  pay  the  debt  at 
the  earliest  possible  hour;  the  creditor  objects 
to  indefiniteness  and  demands  a  specific  prom- 
ise, whence  largely  comes  the  custom  of  naming 
Monday  and  then  Saturday,  and  so  on.  Most 
men  would  demur  also  to  such  a  statement  as 


the  above  about  life  insurance  dividends  as  not 
being  satisfactory;  they  must  know  what  they 
may  expect,  forgetting  that  what  one  expects 
is  not  of  so  much  consequence  as  what  he  gets, 
and  so  the  agent  gives  them  the  desired  expec- 
tation. It  is  carefully  stated  to  be  an  estimate, 
not  a  guaranty,  and  the  candidate  intends  to 
discount  it  considerably;  yet  the  expectation  is 
generally  too  large,  and  hence  comes  the  dis- 
appointment. 

The  reason  why  people  are  not  satisfied  with 
a  mere  general  assurance  which  they  can  read- 
ily believe  sincere,  and  insist,  instead,  upon  a 
specific  suggestion  which  they  know  very  well 
cannot  safely  be  trusted,  is  as  easy  to  state  as 
it  is  hard  to  remove.  It  is  that  people  have 
gradually  gotten  away,  in  great  measure,  from 
the  early  and  correct  view  of  insurance  as  an 
expense.  While  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  process 
of  saving  which  will  ultimately  return,  it  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  present  tax — if  an  invest- 
ment, not  a  present  one.  Were  the  notion  of  a 
profitable  return  for  money  put  in  the  back- 
ground where  it  belongs,  and  the  thought  of 
insurance  brought  from  the  background  of 
an  incidental  makeweight  to  the  foreground 
where  it  belongs,  the  "estimate"  and  "illus- 
tration "  would  illustrate  and  influence  less, 
and  hence  would  disappoint  less. 


Mr.  Marshall  S.  Driggs,  President  of  the 
Williamsburg  City  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  recently 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  a  good  many  busi- 
ness men  when  he  said  that  "merchants  must, 
have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  business  methods  of 
those  in  charge  of  some  of  the  leading  fire  in- 
surance companies  to-day."  Under  the  old 
Tariff  Association  the  fire  insurance  companies 
were  prosperous  and  making  money,  their 
stockholders  were  gratified  by  the  regular  re- 
ceipt of  dividends  and  the  insured  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  situation;  but  since  the 
Tariff  Association  was  disbanded  riot  in  rates 
has  run  loose.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  quote 
a  rate  on  any  risk,  and  cutting  has  been  the 
order  of  the  day.  As  the  matter  now  stands 
all  parties  in  interest  are  suffering  severely. 
The  insured  in  particular  is  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  paying  his  premium  and  learning  at  a 
later  day  that  the  company  has  failed,  owing 
to  rate  cutting  and  subsequent  large  losses.  A 
few  strong  companies  could  restore  matters  to 
a  sensible  condition. 
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PEBBLES. 

First  Grandee:  "  Hurrah!  We  gained  another 
great  victory."  Second  Grandee:  "  Is  that  so? 
Did  any  of  our  gallant  troops  succeed  in  escap- 
ing V'—Puck. 

.  .  .  .Madrid  newspaper  dispatches  regarding 
the  war  in  Cuba  read  something  like  this:  "  We 
were  victorious,  but  managed  to  escape  with  our 
lives."  —  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune. 

....Permanent  Position. — Farren:  "How  are 
you  making  it,  old  fellow?"  /Cooler:  "I  have 
the  promise  of  a  ten-year  job.  I'm  to  help  get 
out  the  next  census." — Chicago  Tribune. 

. . . ."  Clarence,  deah  boy,  the  papahs  say  that 
Commodoah  Schley,  don't  you  know,  has  weally 
holed  this  fellow  Cervera."  "Has  he,  deah 
boy  ?  Isn't  war  so  much  like  golf  ?" — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

.  .  .  ."  Pa,"  said  the  youngest  of  seven,  "  why 
don't  you  go  to  war  ?"  "I  have  all  I  can  do  to 
keep  the  reconcentrados  in  this  house  from  starv- 
ing," replied  the  parent,  sadly. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

.  .  .  .England  has  perpetrated  a  pun  on  our  war, 
and  let  it  not  be  lost:  "What  are  the  United 
States'  reasons  for  going  to  war?  Maine  and  hu- 
mane." And  this  is  paralyzing  dear  old  London. 
— New  York   Tribune. 

. ..."  This  room  is  very  close,"  remarked  the 
guest  to  the  head  waiter;  "can  I  have  a  little 
fresh  air?"  The  well-drilled  automaton  raised 
his  voice  to  the  highest  pilch.  "One  air!"  he 
yelled;  after  a  pause,  adding;  "and  let  it  be 
fresh.!"—  Tid-Bits. 

...  .Marine  (saluting):  "Commodore,  the  cap- 
tain sends  word  that  we  are  in  peril  of  being  hit 
by  Spanish  shells."  Commodore:  "  Impossible." 
Marine:  "Yes,  sir;  impossible  while  they  are 
aimed  at  us,  but  the  senors  have  become  rattled 
and  are  firing  at  random,  sir." — Judge. 

...  .A  firm  of  furriers  and  hatters  which  stores 
its  patrons'  furs  during  the  summer  months  re- 
cently sent  out  a  number  of  return  postal  cards  to 
some  of  its  customers  who  had  not  as  yet  intrust- 
ed their  furs  to  its  care  for  safe  keeping,  stating 
that  as  usual  the  firm  would  store  furs  at  its 
former  prices,  and  would  its  patron  kindly  an- 
swer on  the  return  postal  card.  Here  is  one  of 
the  answers  the  firm  received: 

Please  call  for  my  fur  coat  at  once,  or  it  will  sure- 
ly be  eaten  up  by  flies.  Miss  Kitty. 
To  be  found  on  the  back  fence. 

— N.  Y.  Sun. 


PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED   KY   VIRGINIA   DOANE. 

The  Independent  invites  all  readers,  whether 
regular  subscribers  or  not,  to  contribute  original 
puzzles  to  this  department. 

Every  month  a  fresh  set  of  prizes  will  be  offered. 
For  the  three  best  puzzles  received  during  July,  the 
following  prizes  are  offered: 

First  Prize,— One  year's  subscription  to  The  In- 
dependent. 

Second  Prize.— One  year's  subscription  to  Mc- 
Clure's  Magazine. 

Third  Prize.— One  year's  subscription  to  The 
Cosmopolitan . 

Answers  will  be  printed  two  weeks  after  the  puz- 
zles. This  will  enable  solvers  living  at  a  distance 
to  forward  answers. 

Address  all  communications  for  this  department 
as  follows: 

Puzzles, 

Care  of  The  Independent, 

130  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 

Connected  Diamonds. 


1 

2 

67389 

4 
5 


I.  Upper  diamond:  1,  In  superb;  2,  consumed;  3, 
to  fasten  securely;  4,  part  of  the  body;  5,  in  superb. 

II.  Left-hand  diamond:  1,  In  superb;  2,  skill;  3,  a 
useful  implement;  4,  the  summit;  5,  in  crumb. 

III.  Right-hand  diamond:  I,  In  crumb;  2,  a  lumi- 
nous body;  3,  harmony;  4,  to  bite;  5,  in  crumb. 

IV.  Lower  diamond:  1,  In  superb;  2,  a  small  ani- 
mal; 3,  confusion;  4,  a  useful  metal;  5,  in  crumb. 

From  3  to  1,  to  subvert  by  digging  or  wearing 
away;  from  3  to  6,  to  condense;  from  3  to  9,  a  be- 
loved uncle;  from  3  to  5,  to  drink  in  small  quantities. 

S.  H.  K. 
Charade. 

My  Jirst  collectors  covet,  all, 

But  parishes  despise; 
My  second  floods  the  glowing  west 

When  old  Sol  sinks  and  dies. 
My  whole — ah,  who  shall  name  the  thrill 

That  fills  our  hearts  when  we 
Its  tattered  remnants  ere  behold, 

Or  colors  fresh  we  see.  Mrs.  J.  C.  L. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  JUNE  23D. 

Riddle.— Take  the  first  letter  of  the  first  line,  the  second 
letter  of  the  second  line,  etc.    Answer,  The  Independent 

An  Escutcheon.— Fitzwilliam  1,  Chieftain:  2,  minimum; 
3,  Raton;  4.  sizes;  5,  sewer;  6,  climb;  7,  helot;  8,  polka;  9, 
amice;  10,  yam;  n,  M. 

Numerical  Enigma.—"  Government  of  the  people,  by  Un- 
people, for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth."— 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
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PERSONALS. 

According  to  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  the 
last  speech  that  Jefferson  Davis  ever  made  was 
in  the  spring  of  1888,  at  a  political  convention, 
at  Mississippi  City.  Considerable  ill  feeling  had 
arisen  between  the  two  factions,  and  a  committee 
having  learned  that  Mr.  Davis  was  in  town  re- 
quested him  to  speak.  As  near  as  the  author  of 
the  article  can  remember,  this  is  what  Mr.  Davis 
said; 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow-citizens:  Ah,  pardon 
me,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  no  longer  permit 
me  to  designate  you  as  fellow-citizens;  but  I  am 
thankful  that  I  may  address  you  as  My  Friends.  I 
feel  no  regret  that  I  stand  before  you  this  afternoon 
a  man  without  a  country,  for  my  ambition  lies  buried 
in  the  grave  of  the  Confederacy.  Ay,  the  grave  of 
the  Confederacy.  There  has  been  consigned  not 
only  my  ambition  but  the  dogmas  upon  which  that 
government  was  based.  The  faces  I  see  before  me 
are  those  of  young  men;  had  I  not  known  this  I 
would  not  have  appeared  before  you.  Men  in  whose 
hands  the  destinies  of  our  southland  lie,  for  love  of 
her  I  break  my  silence,  to  speak  to  you  a  few  words 
of  respectful  admonition.  The  past  is  dead;  let  it 
bury  its  dead,  its  hopes  and  its  aspirations;  before 
you  lies  the  future— a  future  full  of  golden  promise; 
a  future  full  of  recompense  for  honorable  endeavor; 
a  future  of  expanding  national  glory,  before  which 
all  the  world  shall  stand  amazed.  Let  me  beseech 
you  to  lay  aside  all  rancor,  all  bitter  sectional  feel- 
ing, and  to  take  your  places  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  will  bring  about  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished — a  reunited  country." 

....After  a  three  years'  cruise  around  the 
world  on  the  "Spray,"  a  thirty-foot  lugger 
rigged  craft,  Captain  Joshua  Slocum  has  re- 
turned to  this  country.  Captain  Slocum  left  Bos- 
ton in  1895  alone  in  his  boat.  He  sailed  to. 
Gibraltar  by  way  of  Nova  Scotia;  then  he  re- 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Brazil,  thence  around  the 
Horn  to  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  he 
visited  the  cave  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Samoa, 
Melbourne,  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania 
were  then  visited.  He  next  sailed  through  the 
Torney  Straits  to  the  East  Indies  and  thence  to 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa.  At  Cape  Town  he 
was  entertained  by  President  Kriiger.  Last 
March  he  recrossed  to  Brazil  and  on  his  way 
north  sighted  the  "  Oregon,"  goingat  full  speed. 
Captain  Slocum  undertook  the  trip  through  love 
of  adventure.  He  is  fifty-five  years  old,  and  re- 
turns in  perfect  health.  His  method  was  to  sail 
at  night  and  sleep  during  the  day,  and  he  never 
met  with  an  accident. 

.  .  .  .The  various  trades  and   professions   repre 
sented   in   the  new   French    Chamber  are  as  fol- 
lows: 90   landowners,  75  lawyers,  47  physicians, 
38  industriels,  27  retired  army   or  naval   officers, 
20  farmers,  20  journalists,  19  Ministerial  officers, 


18  merchants,  17  ex-magistrates,  15  ex-Prefects, 
11  former  members  of  the  Conseil  d* £tat,  10  ex- 
employes  of  former  Ministries,  9  engineers,  7  ex- 
diplomatists,  5  druggists,  5  commercial  agents,  3 
bankers,  3  building  contractors,  2  college  pro- 
fessors, 1  ex-professor,  1  financial  agent,  1  archi- 
tect, 1  geometrician,  1  artist,  1  dramatic  author 
and  1  veterinary  surgeon;  al^o  1  hotel-keeper,  1 
stage-driver  and  1  dealer  in  old  clothes.  Among 
theSocialist  faction  there  are  i4laborers,  of  whom 
2  are  stone-cutters,  2  are  miners,  1  shoemaker,  1 
carpenter,  1  stone  mason,  1  carriage  painter,  1 
mechanical  designer  and  1  glass-blower. 

.. .  .Commodore  Watson,  who  has  just  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  command  of  the  blockading  fleet 
about  Havana  to  the  new  fleet  which  is  to  attack 
the  shores  of  Spain,  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  navy. 
Having  graduated  at  Annapolis  before  the  Civil 
War  he  was  ordered,  in  1862,  to  the  "  Hartford," 
which  at  that  time  was  commanded  by  Admiral 
Farragut.  The  Admiral  soon  took  a  great  liking 
to  the  young  officer,  and  in  1864  appointed  him 
his  flag  lieutenant.  Watson  was  in  the  battles  of 
New  Orleans,  Mobile  Bay,  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson,  where  he  won  great  commendation  from 
Farragut  for  his  bravery.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  governor  of  the  Naval  Home  at 
Philadelphia,  where  his  wife  and  seven  children 
live.  At  present  he  ranks  two  numbers  above 
Commodore  Schley. 

....Mrs.  Clara  B.  Colby  is  the  first  woman  in 
the  United  States  to  receive  a  war  correspond- 
ent's pass.  She  is  the  wife  of  Major-General 
Colby,  and  will  accompany  her  husband  to  the 
front.  At  present  Mrs.  Colby  goes  in  the  inter- 
est of  her  own  paper,  The  Woman's  Tribune,  of 
Washington.  She  is  not  only  an  editor,  but  has 
received  distinction  as  a  lectureron  civics,  litera- 
ture, dress  and  woman  suffrage.  At  onetime  she 
was  professor  of  Latin  and  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin;  she  has  recently  founded  a 
public  library  in  Beatrice,  Neb. 

. . .  .Of  the  ten  Harvard  men  who  have  joined 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  "Rough  Riders,"  the  most 
conspicuous  is  David  M.  Goodrich,  who  was  the 
captain  of  last  year's  Harvard  crew.  Mr.  Good- 
rich is  now  lieutenant  of  Troop  D,  First  Squad- 
ron. He  comes  from  Akron,  O.,  and  belongs  to 
a  very  wealthy  family  there.  At  college  he  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  his  class  and  a 
leader  of  athletics  ;  and  he  was  to  have  been 
field  marshal  on  commencement  day. 

The  wife  of  the  President  of  the  Negro  Re- 
public of  Haiti,  Madam  Tiresias  Simon  Sam,  is 
now  making  a  visit  in  Paris.  Her  retinue  con- 
sists of  a  physician  and  twelve  blackjadies  in 
waiting. 
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Diary  of  i  he  War. 
Proclamation  of  Thanksgiving,  Wed.,  July  6. 
Lt.  Hobson  and  men  exchanged,  Thurs.,  July  7. 
General  Miles  started  for  Santiago,  Thurs.,  July  7. 
Camara's  fleet  re-enters  Suez  Canal,  Fri.,  July  8. 
Congress  adjourned,  Fri.,  July  8. 
Spain  offers  evacuation  of  Santiago,  Sat.,  July  9. 
Camara's  fleet  sails  for  Cartagena,  Sat.,  July  9. 
Bombardment  of  Santiago  begun  Sun.,  July  10. 
Spanish  prisoners  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Sun.,  July  10. 


Truce  and  Preparation. 


Before   Santiago  the 


week  has  been  one  of 
negotiation  and  preparation.  On  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards  an  offer  of  evacuation  was  made 
and  rejected,  unconditional  surrender  being  in- 
sisted upon;  refugees  were  sent  forth  in  crowds; 
Lieutenant  Hobson  and  his  men  were  exchanged 
and  the  defenses  of  the  city  strengthened 
as  much  as  possible.  On  our  side  the  troops 
were  rested,  re-enforcements  landed,  siege-guns 
placed,  and  everything  made  ready  to  follow  up 
the  bombardment,  which  commenced  on  Mon- 
day, July  nth,  with  an  assault  which  should 
close  the  work  and  take  the  city.  Troops  were 
were  sent  from  the  various  camps,  and  Gen- 
eral Miles  and  staff  left  Washington  for  Cuba, 
while  Commodore  Watson's  fleet  is  ready 
to  start  for  Spain.  At  Manila  Admiral  Dewey 
holds  his  own,  waiting  for  General  Merritt,  and 
Aguinaldo  has  proclaimed  the  Philippine  Re- 
public. In  Spain  all  is  confusion,  and  just  as 
Admiral  Camara  had  got  clear  of  Suez,  he  was 
ordered  back  through  the  canal  and  sailed  for 
Cartagena,  his  trip  having  enriched  the  canal 
by  over  half  a  million  dollars  and  gained  noth- 
ing for  his  country  but  pity.  Admiral  Cervera 
and  his  men  are  enjoying  the  comforts  of  Amer- 
ican detention  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  the 
Spaniards  have  learned  to  their  amazement  that 
we  do  not  butcher  prisoners.  The  full  report 
for  the  battle  July  ist~3d  gives  231  killed,  1,283 
wounded  and   81    missing — a  total  of  1,595. 


The   truce    proposed    to 
Attacking  Santiago.        ,.  . 

allow  non-combatants  to 

leave  the  city  was  extended  from  day  to  day 
until  Saturday,  July  9th.  Even  then  the  fight- 
ing did  not  commence,  in  order  to  give  General 
Toral  time  to  arrange,  if  possible,  to  save  his 
army.  Through  Madrid,  the  negotiations  be- 
ing carried  on  by  curtesy  of  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  he  announced  his  willingness  to 
evacuate  Santiago,  if  he  could  march  out  with 
all  his  troops.  This  would  only  be  to  help 
Havana,  and  the  proposition  was  promptly  re- 
jected. Sunday  afternoon  there  was  a  slight 
bombardment,  but  the  attack  did  not  com- 
mence in  force  until  Monday,  July  nth. 
Meanwhile,  both  sides  have  improved  the  time. 
Refugees  to  the  number  of  over  20,000  crowded 
the  roads  and  sought  admission  to  our  lines. 
This  could  not  be  allowed,  but  assignment  of 
places  was  made,  and  every  effort  exerted  to 
supply  them  with  at  least  enough  food  to  keep 
them  from  starvation.  Both  armies  dug 
trenches,  strengthened  fortifications,  and  made 
every  preparation.  On  Sunday  re-enforcements 
were  landed,  troops  and  artillery,  including 
especially  some  heavy  siege-guns,  which  were 
promptly  put  in  position.  This,  with  rest  and 
refreshment,  has  done  much  for  the  soldiers. 
On  Wednesday  the  Spaniards  sent  the  already 
crippled  "Reina  Mercedes"  into  the  channel, 
hoping  to  supplement  the  "  Merrimac"  and 
block  out  our  ships.  She  was  seen  too  soon, 
however,  and  a  quick  and  well-directed  fire 
sent  her  ashore,  where  she  could  do  no  harm. 


Hobson  Exchanged. 


Lieutenant    Hobson  and 


his  seven  men  are  at 
last  within  our  lines  and  have  received  a  wel- 
come which  must  assure  them  of  the  honor  in 
which  the  country  holds  them.  On  July  7th 
the  Spanish  authorities  made  up  their  minds  to 
effect  the  exchange  and  a  truce  was  established 
promptly.     The  scene  was  a   tree  between  the 
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lines  in  front  of  Colonel  Wood's  Rough  Riders. 
The  prisoners  were  conducted,  not  blindfolded, 
by  an  officer  who  spoke  English  perfectly  and 
were  met  by  Col.  John  Jacob  Astor  and  some 
Spanish  prisoners  captured  at  El  Caney.  A 
Spanish  officer  was  given  for  Lieutenant  Hob- 
son  and  fourteen  privates  for  his  seven  men. 
The  exchange  was  in  full  view  of  both  armies, 
and  as  Hobson  and  his  men  neared  the  Ameri- 
can lines  they  were  welcomed  with  cheer  upon 
cheer.  Ranks  were  broken,  officers'  orders 
passed  unheeded,  and  the  men  were  simply  borne 
from  one  group  to  another.  White  and  colored 
alike  shared  in  the  outburst.  Even  more  ex- 
uberant, if  possible,  was  the  reception  by  the 
fleet  and  on  the  "  New  York."  The  company 
spoke  cordially  of  their  treatment  while  pris- 
oners and  said  that  they  suffered  no  hardship. 
The  account  of  the  exploit  makes  it  even  more 
heroic  than  had  been  supposed.  From  the 
time  of  the  sinking  of  the  "  Merrimac  "  they 
lay  on  the  raft  under  a  tremendous  fire.  At 
times  it  seemed  as  if  they  could  not  stand  it; 
but  discipline  held  good,  and  all  obeyed  the 
leader  to  whose  clear  head  and  marvelous  will 
they  owed  their  lives. 


The  Spanish  Losses. 


Fuller  details  of  the  con- 


dition of  the  Spanish 
fleet  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  horrible  suffer- 
ing attending  trre  battle.  The  loss  of  life  was 
fearful,  and  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  men, 
torn  to  pieces  by  shells  or  partly  consumed  by 
the  flames,  give  indications  of  the  seventy  of 
the  fight.  As  the  ships  were  beached  many 
swam  to  the  shore,  but  were  met  there  by  Cu- 
bans, who  shot  them  down  until  our  men  could 
get  to  the  shore  and  protect  them.  So  far  as 
possible  the  wounded  were  taken  on  board  our 
ships;  and  there  were  some  instances  of  great 
heroism  of  men  who  climbed  the  burning  ships 
to  carry  away  those  who  were  helpless.  All 
this  came  as  an  utter  surprise  to  the  poor  men 
who  had  been  goaded  on  to  fight  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  officers  that  they  would  be  tor- 
tured and  killed  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans.  Many  of  the  men  were  weak 
for  lack  of  food,  and  were  filled  with  brandy, 
while  in  the  engine-room  officers  stood  over 
the  firemen  with  revolvers  to  keep  them  at  their 
work.  When  the  prisoners  were  placed  on  the 
"Harvard"  there  was  a  small  mutiny  easily 
quelled.     The  discussion  in  regard  to  the  best 


distribution  of  the  prisoners  resulted  in  send- 
ing of  Admiral  Cervera  and  the  officers  and 
about  700  men  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where 
they  are  under  guard.  The  admiral  expresses 
himself  as  grateful  for  the  curtesies  shown,  but 
is  evidently  very  much  broken  by  the  loss  of 
his  fleet. 


At  Manila. 


The    arrival    of  the    first  expedi- 


tion at  Manila  was  not,  as  ex- 
pected, followed  by  an  assault  on  the  city,  and 
the  general  situation  remains  the  same.  Ad- 
miral Dewey  telegraphed  July  4th  that  the 
troops  had  been  landed  and  were  comfortably 
housed  at  Cavite,  and  the  second  expedition 
under  General  Greene  had  left  Honolulu  June 
24th.  The  fourth  expedition,  of  the  same 
general  character  as  the  others,  is  to  leave 
San  Francisco  this  week.  Aguinaldo,  on  July 
3d,  proclaimed  the  Philippine  Republic.  He 
is  drawing  his  lines  closer  and  closer  to  the 
city  and  claims  that  he  can  take  it  at  any  time. 
General  Monet,  in  command  of  a  Spanish  force 
in  the  interior,  arrived  at  Manila  very  unex- 
pectedly with  the  family  of  General  Augusti, 
who  had  succeeded  in  escaping.  He  reports 
his  troops  as  loyal  and  fully  supplied  with  am- 
munition, but  surrounded  by  thousands  of 
rebels  and  in  a  starving  condition.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  American  troops  several  of  the 
foreign  ships  left  Manila  harbor,  but  reports 
continue  of  the  landing  of  German  supplies  and 
of  German  designs  on  some  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 


That    Spain    is     anxious    for 

Spain  Anxious  ce  .g  evident>  but    equally 

for  Peace 

so  is  her  doubt  as  to  the  best 

way  of  securing  it.  The  populace  is  furious 
with  rage  over  the  charges  of  incompetency 
and  worse  against  the  Government,  which  it 
holds  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the 
two  fleets  with  such  terrible  loss  of  life.  The 
Government  leaders  know  that  to  prolong  the 
contest  is  not  only  useless  but  barbarous,  yet 
no  one  seems  willing  to  take  the  initiative. 
The  Cabinet  are  apparently  held  back  by  fear 
both  of  the  army  and  the  Carlists.  Officers 
claim  that  they  have  not  yet  been  defeated,  and 
to  surrender  simply  because  the  navy  has  been 
destroyed  is  an  insult.  The  Carlists  say  that 
so  long  as  the  Government  is  fighting  for  Span- 
ish honor  they  will  not  hamper  it,  but  should 
it  surrender    Spanish    territory  they  will  take 
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hold  and  show  what  true  Spanish  valor  and 
ability  are.  To  surrender,  means  not  only  in- 
curring the  active  hostility  of  the  Carlists  but 
throwing  upon  the  country  a  mass  of  soldiers 
furious  at  what  they  consider  their  betrayal 
and  ready  to  join  any  element  that  is  opposed 
to  the  Government.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, as  is  natural,  there  is  much  talk  of  a 
Cabinet  crisis,  and  Marshal  Campos  is  every- 
where spoken  of  as  the  one  to  take  the  lead. 
The  crisis,  however,  is  postponed  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  situation  is  best  described  by  the 
phrase  heard  on  every  side  in  Madrid  "  God 
alone  knows  what  will  happen."  In  view  of 
the  appointment  of  Commodore  Watson's  fleet 
to  sail  for  Spain,  there  is  great  activity  in  the 
defense  of  the  ports,  and  Admiral  Camara's 
fleet  which  had  reached  Suez  has  been  ordered 
back  and  has  sailed  from  Port  Said  to  Carta- 
gena, securing  coal  on  giving  a  written  pledge 
that  he  was  going  back  to  Spain. 


The  End  of  Congress. 


The  second  session  of 


the  Fifty-fifth  Congress 
was  brought  to  an  end  on  Friday  of  last  week; 
it  has  been  a  most  eventful  session.  Its  ap- 
propriation bills  alone  would  distinguish  it 
-above  all  its  predecessors  since  the  Civil  War. 
These  appropriations  make  a  grand  aggregate 
of  nearly  $900,000,000,  of  which  about  $413,- 
000,000  was  made  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  Government.  This  is  $4,250,000  in  ex- 
cess of  the  appropriations  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  is  accounted  for  by  the  increased  sum 
needed  for  pensions.  The  several  appropria- 
tions for  the  army  and  navy  foot  up  nearly 
$362,000,000.  All  this  war  expenditure  has 
grown  out  of  the  joint  resolution  passed  in 
April  which  precipitated  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  A  great  mass  of  war 
legislation  providing  new  revenues,  increasing 
the  navy,  reorganizing  the  army,  equipping 
the  volunteers,  etc.,  almost  continuously  occu- 
pied both  houses  for  more  than  three  months. 
Some  other  important  bills  were  also  passed: 
Providing  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii;  a  bank- 
ruptcy measure;  concerning  the  new  develop- 
ments in  the  gold  regions  of  Alaska;  removing 
all  remaining  disabilities  for  complicity  in  the 
late  Rebellion;  providing  for  the  payment  of 
the  Bering  Sea  award;  creating  a  national  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  labor  and  other 
problems,  and  improving  the  condition  of  the 


Indians.  One  of  the  last  bills  passed  author- 
izes any  religious  denomination  to  build  a 
chapel  or  house  of  worship  on  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy  reservation.  This  was  spe- 
cially intended  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  Nicaragua 
Canal  bill  failed;  so  did  the  Navy  Personnel 
bill  and  other  desirable  measures,  chief  of 
which  is  the  Currency  bill. 


The  item  appropriating 
Canada    and     the       A  , 

$50,000  to  pay  the  ex- 
United  States.  r     ..u       a      i~ 

penses  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Commission  to  arrange  the  differ- 
ences between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
was  adopted  after  all  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
President  and  the  American  people  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Canada.  The  Canadian  Commis- 
sioners, as  already  announced  are:  Baron  Her- 
schell,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor;  Sir  Wilfred 
Laurier,  Premier  of  Canada;  Sir  Richard  Cart- 
wright,  Canadian  Minister  of  Commerce;  Sir 
Louis  Henry  Davies,  Minister  of  Marine,  and  Mr. 
John  Charlton,  a  Canadian  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  American  commissioners  have  not 
yet  been  appointed.  It  is  expected  that  Sena- 
tor Hoar  will  be  one  of  them,  and  that  Mr. 
John  W.  Kasson,  who  represents  our  Govern- 
ment in  reciprocity  matters,  and  Mr.  John  W. 
Foster,  ex-Secretary  of  State,  will  also  be  mem- 
bers. Newfoundland,  strangely  enough,  asks 
to  have  representation  on  the  commission  for 
the  settlement  of  the  French  treaties  question. 
Under  old  treaties  France  has  certain  fish- 
eries rights  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
which  are  vexatious  to  the  people  of  that  prov- 
ince and  have  given  rise  to  trouble  several 
times.  This,'however,  would  seem  to  be  a  mat- 
ter between  England  and  France,  with  which 
an  Anglo-American  Commission  could  not 
properly  deal. 


All  things  come  to  an 
The  Hawaii  Resolutions     ^    even    &    debate 

in  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  had  discussed  Hawaiian  annexation  ex- 
haustively in  connection  with  the  proposed 
treaty;  but  that  was  in  secret  session,  and  it 
must  needs  discuss  the  joint  resolutions  open- 
ly. The  time  was  occupied  chiefly  by  those 
opposed  to  the  measure.  Its  success  was  at  no 
time  in  doubt.  The  end  came  last  week  on  the 
6th  of  July,  and  it  would  have  been  a  very  fitting 
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thing  if  the  vote  could  have  been  taken  two  days 
earlier,  for  the  Senate  was  in  session  on  Inde- 
pendence Day.  The  resolutions  were  adopted 
curiously  enough  by  exactly  a  two-thirds  vote — 
42  to  21.  Most  of  the  Republicans  voted  for 
the  resolutions  and  the  majority  of  the  Demo- 
crats against  them.  With  the  Republicans 
there  voted  Cannon,  of  Utah;  Gorman,  of 
Maryland;  McLaurin,  of  South  Carolina; 
Money,  of  Mississippi;  Morgan  and  Pettus,  of 
Alabama,  and  Sullivan.  With  the  Democrats 
voted  Senators  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  and  Pet- 
tigrew,  of  South  Dakota.  The  President 
promptly  signed  the  resolutions,  and  under  the 


Hongkong.  Of  these,  Hawaii,  the  largest,  and 
Oahu,  on  which  the  capital,  Honolulu,  is  lo- 
cated, are  the  best  known,  tho  Molokai  has 
gained  a  wide  reputation  for  its  leper  colony. 
The  total  area  is  6,640  square  miles,  Hawaii 
alone  having  4,210.  The  population  in  1896 
was  109,020,  including  31,019  natives,  24,407 
Japanese,  21,616  Chinese,  15,191  Portuguese, 
8,485  half  castes,  3,086  Americans,  2,250  Brit- 
ish, 1,432  Germans,  and  the  remainder  Polyne- 
sians, Norwegians,  French,  etc.  Since  then 
there  has  been  quite  an  addition  of  Asiatics. 
The  total  exports  from  the  islands  in  1897  were 
over  $16,000,000,  of  which  more  than  $13,000,- 


THE     HAWAIIAN     ISLANDS. 


terms  of  them  appointed,  later  on,  as  the  com- 
mission to  consider  and  report  what  laws  should 
be  enacted  for  the  government  of  the  islands, 
Senators  Cullom,  of  Illinois,  and  Morgan,  of 
Alabama;  Representative  Hitt,  of  Illinois,  and 
President  Dole  and  Justice  W.  F.  Fear,  of 
Hawaii. 


The  Hawaiian  Islands. 


The  new  accession  to 
the  territory  of  the 
United  States  consists  of  a  group  of  eight 
islands  in  the  northenn  central  Pacific,  2,066 
miles  from  San  Francisco  and  4,838  miles  from 


w 

000  were  to  this  country,  and  almost  entirely 
free  of  duty.  The  imports  were  $7,682,000,  of 
which  $4,690,000  were  from  the  United  States. 
The  great  bulk  of  exports  was  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses, tho  coffee,  fruits,  nuts,  hides,  skins  and 
rice  were  also  sent.  During  the  year  427  ships 
entered  Hawaiian  ports,  286  being  American, 
84  British  and  41  Hawaiian.  The  total  public 
debt  in  1896  was  $4,101,174,  and  the  tax  per 
capita  $6.48.  The  great  part  of  the  field  labor 
is  by  native  Hawaiians,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
and  Portuguese,  and  the  wages  vary  from  $12. 50 
to  $15  a  month  without  board,  for  Chinese  and 
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Japanese,  and  from  $16  to  $18  for  Hawaiians 
and  Portuguese.  The  coolies  are  under  con- 
tract for  a  term  of  years.  The  islands  were 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1542,  visited  by 
Captain  Cook  in  1778,  and  occupied  by  Ameri- 
can missionaries  in  1820. 


A  Terrible  Disaster. 


On    the    very  day  that 
President  McKinley  is- 
sued his  proclamation  of  Thanksgiving  for  the 
victory  at  Santiago,  came  the  news  of  one  of 
the  most  terrible  disasters  that  has  ever   been 
known  in  ocean  travel.     The  French  liner  "  La 
Bourgogne,"  which  left  New  York  July  2d,  for 
Havre,  came  into  collision  at  5  a.m.,  July  4th, 
off  Sable  Island,  with  the  British   ship  "Cro- 
martyshire," and  sank,  only  161  out  of  her  714 
passengers  and  crew  being  saved.     There  was  a 
dense  fog,  and  the  French  steamer  going  at  full 
speed  cut  across  the  bow  of  the  iron  ship,  carry- 
ing away  a  large  section  of  it,  but  herself  receiv- 
ing a  terrible   blow  in  the  side,  through  which 
the  water  rushed,  causing  a  heavy  "list  to  that 
side.     The  two  ships  separated  in  the  fog,  but 
the  British  ship  kept  afloat,  and  finding  herself 
in  no  immediate  danger  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  French  steamer  whose  whistles  and  rockets 
could  be  heard.     In    the    fog,  however,  it  was 
impossible    to  do   much,  and    soon  all  sounds 
ceased.     Then  the  fog  lifted  and  it   was  seen 
that  the  steamer  had  sunk,  while  the  ocean  was 
covered  with   boats  and  wreckage.     The  boats 
of  the  "Cromartyshire"  were   sent  off   imme- 
diately and  every  effort  made  to  rescue  the  sur- 
vivors.    In  the  afternoon  a  steamer  appeared 
which  took  the  passengers  on  board  and  towed 
the  ship  into  Halifax,  with    fourteen    feet    of 
water    in    her  forepeak.     The  survivors    were 
brought  by  rail  to  this  city,  arriving  here  July 
8th. 


of     an    hour,    between  the    collision  and    the 
sinking  of  the  ship  seems  to  have  been  used  by 
these  men  simply  to   insure    their  own  safety. 
The    heavy  list  made    it   very   difficult   to  get 
about  on    deck,  and  also  to   get  off  the  boats; 
but  when  a   boat  or  raft  was  launched   it  was 
filled   by  men  who  beat  off  their  fellows,  and 
especially  the  women.     In  one  case  a  man  who 
caught  hold  of  a  raft  was  beaten  on  the  hands 
by  the  sailors  until  he  fell  off.     They  also  cut 
the  lines  that  surround  the  rafts  when  women 
were  clinging  to  them,  and  in  one   case  hurled 
into  the  ocean  a  woman  who  had  succeeded  in 
getting  into  a  boat.     One  boat  with  a  full  com- 
plement of  passengers  was  launched,  but  before 
it  could  get  clear  of  the  ship  was  crushed  by  the 
falling  smokestack  and    sunk.     The   survivors 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the   officers,  but 
the  universal  testimony  is  that  the  crew  made 
no  effort  to  save  anybody  but  themselves. 


In  South  America. 


The  war  clouds  are  disap- 


Brutality  of  the 


At  the  best  the  disaster  was  • 

fearful,  but  it  was  made  hor- 
Survivors. 

ble  by  the  brutality  of  many 
of  the  survivors.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  only  one  woman  was  rescued,  while  a  large 
portion  of  the  crew  and  of  the  male  steerage 
passengers  were  saved.  The  stories  told  are 
almost  incredible.  All  discipline  seemed  to 
be  lost.  The  officers  stood  by  their  posts  and 
almost  to  a  man  went  down  with  the  ship,  but 
the  men  acted  like  demons,  seconded,  or  per- 
haps led,  by  a  company  of  Italian  sailors  return- 
ing  in  steerage.     The  interval,  three-quarters 


pearing.      Chile  and    Ar- 
gentina  are    making    haste  slowly   with    their 
Andine    boundary    dispute.      The   arbitrators 
have  suspended  their  work  for  the  winter  and 
will   not    resume   again   till    August.      In    the 
meantime     Chile     has     about      100,000     men 
mobilized;    but  she  is  finding  "armed  peace" 
such   a    heavy   burden   that    already    she   has 
been  compelled  to  yield  some  of   her  original 
demands     on    Argentina.        It    is    announced 
from    Washington    that    protocols    have    been 
drawn  up  between  this   country  and  Peru    to 
submit  the  famous  McCord  claim    to   arbitra- 
tion.    The  claim,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  friction  between  the  two   Gov- 
ernments for  thirteen  years,  was  made  by  an 
American,  Victor   H.  McCord.     It  seems  that 
McCord    was    implicated  in  a  revolution  then 
threatening  the  Peruvian  Government,  and  the 
Government,  gaining  the  upper  hand,   impris- 
oned him,  with   no  evidence  of  his  guilt,  and 
would  have  condemned  him  to  death  had  not  a 
popular    subscription    of   $100,000  bailed  him 
out.     In    Ecuador    President  Alfaro's  brother 
slapped  the  face  of  a  prominent  governor  of  one 
of  the  provinces — a  circumstance  which  caused 
an  immense  amount  of  excitement  in  Guayaquil, 
the  scene  of  the  insult;    Harmony  was  restored, 
however,  by  the  President,  who  had  his  brother 
degraded  in  the  army  and  stripped  of  his  deco- 
rations, thus  perhaps  preventing  a  revolution. 
The   new  President  of   Brazil,  Campos   Salles, 
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has  sent  in  his  first  message  at  the  opening  of 
Congress.  He  says  he  refused  the  request  of  the 
United  States  to  renew  the  reciprocity  treaty 
on  account  of  the  great  loss  of  receipts  dur- 
ing the  year  to  Brazil,  and  he  hopes  that  the 
boundary  dispute  with  British  Guiana  will  be 
settled  without  recourse   to  arbitration. 


Two  Liberal  Cabinets. 


Italy  has  had  nearly  as 


hard  a  time  as  France 
in  getting  a  new  Cabinet,  and  the  result  is  not 
dissimilar.       Both   are    Liberal,  even    Radical, 
and  yet  in  both  the  military  idea  is  the   most 
apparent.     In  France  the  Minister  of  War  has 
come  out  with  an  almost  furious  manifesto  on 
the  Dreyfus  case,  in  which  he  says  he  has  the 
proof  of  that  officer's  guilt,  and  affirms  the  im- 
peccability of  the  army.     In  the  Italian  Cabinet 
the  Premier,  Pelloux,  is  a  general,  and  the  Min- 
isters of  War  and  Marine  a  general  and    an  ad- 
miral.    So   far  there  is    no  special   announce- 
ment of   the  Italian  Cabinet's  program,  except 
that  it  propose  to  keep  order  by  absolutely  hin- 
dering  or   energetically  suppressing  every  act 
and  all  propaganda  of  a  subversive  character,  as 
well  as  all  incitement  to  class  hatred.  In  neither 
country  is  there  any  suggestion  of  reform,  and 
not  a  man  appears    in  either  Ministry  identified 
with  any  progressive   national  policy.     So  far 
as  Italy  is  concerned  there  is  this  of  gain,  that 
the  long  time-serving  course  of  the  Marquis  de 
Rudini  is   at   an  end.     In  crisis  after  crisis  his 
one  aim  seemed  to  be  to  keep  himself  in  power, 
and  in  his  different  Ministries  it  seems  as  if  he 
exhausted  the  possible  combinations  of  politi- 
cians of    every  stripe.       General     Pelloux     is 
known  as  an   honest  man,  who  will  be  guided 
by  what  he  considers  the  needs  of  his  country 
rather  than   his  personal  ambition.     He,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  M.  Brisson,  represents   a  tem- 
porizing course.    Of  clear  statesmanlike  convic- 
tion there  seems  to  be  an   utter  lack    in    both 
countries. 


Russia  in  China. 


The  Russian  grip  on  China 
is  strengthening.  For  some 
time  there  have  been  negotiations  in  regard  to 
a  railway  from  Peking  southward  to  Hankau 
on  the  Yellow  River.  This  was  under  the 
auspices  of  a  Belgian  syndicate,  but  it  was  well 
known  that  Franco-Russian  political  influence 
was  behind  it;  and  now  that  it  has  been  granted 
it  virtually  extends  Russian  influence  south  to 
the  borders  of  the  Yellow  River.     At  the  same 


time  come  reports  that  China  agreed  to  employ 
Russian  military  instructors  exclusively  in 
Shansi,  and  Russia  has  officially  informed  the 
Chinese  Government  that  if  a  railway  conces- 
sion northward  from  Peking  is  given  to  Eng- 
lishmen, as  has  been  reported,  she  will  demand 
as  indemnity  some  province,  apparently  Hi,  on 
the  west  of  Mongolia,  of  which  Kuldja  is  the 
capital.  One  great  significance  of  these  move- 
ments, so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  is  that 
it  brings  the  great  coal-fields  of  Shansi,  over 
whose  concession  England  was  rejoicing  a  while 
ago,  entirely  within  Russian  influence,  with  no 
way  of  reaching  the  sea  except  by  Russian  lines, 
unless  some  arrangement  can  be  made  with  the 
Germans  by  which  a  line  can  be  extended  west- 
ward through    Shantung. 


Australia  and  the 
United    States. 


There    is   no    possibility  of 
mistaking    the   attitude  of 


the  Australians  as  a  people 
toward  this  country  in  connection  with  the  war 
with  Spain.     The   general   sentiment  from  the 
first  has  been  one  of  strong  sympathy,  and  it  has 
found    prompt    and    spontaneous    expression. 
The  Melbourne  authorities  did  us   a  bad  turn 
during   the    Civil  War  when  they   allowed  the 
"  Shenandoah"  to  recruit   and  refit   in    Hob- 
son's  Bay;  but  they  have  frankly  acknowledged 
their  error,  which   in   the   end  cost  England  a 
considerable   sum  of  money,    and  there    is   no 
chance   that  anything   of  the   kind  will    be  re- 
peated.    There  was  intense  interest  in  the  ne- 
gotiations which   preceded  the  commencement 
of  hostilities.     When  news  of  the   declaration 
of  war  was  expected    it  was  arranged  for  distin- 
guishing flags  or  colored  lights  to  be  displayed 
on  post-office  towers  and  similar  places  so  as  to 
communicate  the  information  as  widely  and  as 
speedily     as    possible.       The  telegrams    were 
greeted  with  ringing  cheers  for  America  when 
they  were  read  in  theaters  or  posted   at  news- 
paper-offices.    A    similar    outburst    of    public 
feeling  was  elicited  by  the  publication  of  each 
item  of  conspicuous  success  such  as  the  victory 
of  the  fleet  at  Manila.     The   newspapers   have 
contained  long  accounts  of  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary operations.     In  short,  the  Australians  have 
shown  unequivocally  that  they  recognize  a  bond 
of  kinship  with   the  United  States,  are  respon- 
sive to  the   feeling   that  blood  is  thicker  than 
water,  and  acknowledge  our  cause  to  be  on  the" 
side  of  humanity  and  justice. 


THE  SULTAN'S  EPITAPH. 

(PERSIAN.) 
BY    RICHARD    HENRY    STODDARD. 


One  day  a  soul  made  man,  from  Allah's  throne 

I  wandered  to  this  world  of  mortal  men; 

A  little  while  I  was  a  stranger  here, 

Now  night  comes,  I  return — a  stranger  there! 

I  was  the  servant  of  a  mighty  king, 
Whose  court  1  left;  I  go  to  him  again; 
Bowed  down  with  sin  and  sorrow  I  return, 
Bearing  with  me  my  sword  and  winding-sheet! 


A  little  while  that  heavenly  bird,  my  soul, 
Was  prisoned  in  the  cage  of  human  life; 
But  now  the  cage  is  broken,  I  am  gone, — 
The  bird  has  flown  back  to  its  native  sky! 

Farewell,  my  sweet  companion,  my  dear  friends, 
No  further  stay  is  mine;   I  leave  you  all. 
May  you  be  happy  in  the  world  of  men, 
May  I  be  happy  in  the  world  of  souls! 


IMPERIALISM. 


BY   THE    HON.    CARL    SCHURZ. 


It'  is  remarkable  how  the  moral  sense  as 
well  as  the  reasoning  faculties  of  persons  who 
are  otherwise  quite  upright  and  judicious,  may 
sometimes  become  obscured  or  confused  by  the 
influence  of  those  violent  currents  of  opinion 
which,  in  popular  parlance,  we  call  "crazes." 
Shortly  after  the  close  of  our  Civil  War  the 
proposition  was  advanced  that  the  national 
bonds  should  be  paid  off  in  depreciated 
greenbacks;  and  as  this  idea  seemed  to  take 
hold  of  the  popular  mind,  persons,  who  in 
their  private  dealings  were  scrupulously  honest, 
would  convince  themselves,  and  try  to  con- 
vince others,  that  a  way  of  paying  debts  which, 
between  man  and  man  they  would  have  ab- 
horred as  utterly  knavish,  would-be  perfectly 
just  if  adopted  by  the  Government  as  to  its 
bond  creditors.  We  had  the  same  experience 
during  the  fiat-money  craze  in  the  seventies, 
before  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and 
again  later,  during  the  silver  craze.  A  similar 
phenomenon  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
since  the  day  of  Dewey's  brilliant  victory  in 
Manila  harbor,  which  seemed  to  put  in  our 
power  a  group  of  several  hundred  islands  with 
a  population  of  over  8,000,000  souls,  about 
9,000  miles  away  from  our  western  coast,  thus 
giving  us  an  important  position  in  those  distant 
seas,  in  which  the  colonizing  Powers  of  Europe 
are  busily  maneuvering  for  predominance. 

This  was  to  us  a  new  sensation,  apparently 
sufficient  to  unsettle  in  the  minds  of  many 
otherwise  sober  and  well-balanced  persons,  not 


only  all  their  old  principles  of  policy,  but  even 
their  sense  of  honor.  The  word  went  forth  that 
the  nation  had  suddenly  "come  to  conscious- 
ness " ;  that  the  United  States  must  accept  the 
11  new  mission  "  ;  that  it  is  no  longer  the  mere 
"United  States  of  America,"  but  "Imperial 
America  ";  that  we  already  have  "  Asiatic  and 
West  Indian  possessions,"  which  we  must 
keep,  that  our  "destiny"  points  to  expansion, 
and  so  forth  ad  infinitum.  I  copy  all  these 
exclamatory  expressions  from  an  editorial  in 
The  Independent,  where  they  appear 
with  the  ingenuousness  of  a  fresh  enthus- 
iasm. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  real  meaning  of 
these  more  or  less  ecstatic  outbursts  with  due 
soberness,  we  find  that  this  new  "  mission  "  or 
' '  destiny  ' '  commands  us  to  have  or  to  get  out- 
side colonies — not  as  if  our  population  had  be- 
come too  crowded  in  our  present  boundaries, 
for  our  large  country  is  but  thinly  peopled; 
nor  as  if  we  found  the  resources  of  our  country 
too  scanty  to  keep^our  people  profitably  em- 
ployed, for  our  home  resources  are  not  only 
not  fully  developed  but  not  even  fully  explored; 
nor  as  if  we  needed  outside  possessions  for  our 
foreign  commerce,  for  we  are  still  very  far  from 
fully  supplying  the  foreign  markets  open  to  us; 
but  we  must  have  colonies,  simply  because 
we  now  have  an  opportunity  for  getting  some, 
no  matter  whether  we  get  them  honorably,  or 
whether  their  possession  will  be  good  for  us 
when  we  have  them. 
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As  to  the  question  of  honesty  in  getting 
them,  I  have  again  to  quote  The  Independent, 
for  it  furnishes  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
the  perversion,  by  a  prevailing  craze,  of  the 
moral  sense  of  otherwise  scrupulously  upright 
men.  The  only  authoritative  declaration  of 
the  purpose  of  our  war  against  Spain  is  found 
in  the  resolution  adopted  by  Congress,  which 
contains  the  following  clauses: 

"That  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent. 
,  .  .  That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims 
any  disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  sover- 
eignty, jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  island, 
except  for  the  pacification  thereof,  and  asserts 
its  determination,  when  that  is  accomplished,  to 
leave  the  government  and  control  of  the  island 
to  its  people." 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  and  more  specific 
than  this  declaration.  It  was  addressed  not 
only  to  .Spain,  not  only  to  the  Cubans,  but  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  fact,  to 
all  mankind.  The  United  States  proclaimed  to 
the  whole  world,  and  it  was  repeated  in  this 
country  by  press  and  speech  untold  thousands 
of  times,  that  we  waged  this  war  against  Spain 
from  absolutely  disinterested  and  humanitarian 
motives,  solely  to  deliver  the  suffering  Cubans 
from  Spanish  tyranny.  Upon  this  ground  we 
claimed  the  sympathy  of  civilized  mankind; 
and  when  some  European  newspapers  said 
that  this  was  all  sham  and  hypocrisy,  and  that 
our  real  scheme  was  to  grab  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies for  ourselves,  our  press  and  our  public 
men  repelled  the  charge  with  virtuous  indigna- 
tion. If  ever  a  proclamation  was  morally  bind- 
ing as  to  the  pledge  it  involved,  it  was  this. 

But  The  Independent  tells  us  that  all  this 
goes  for  nothing,  and  that  we  have  a  perfect 
right  to  take  and  keep  Cuba  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  argument  de- 
serves to  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  inspiration 
of  the  new  "consciousness."     It  says: 

"  Just  think  for  a  moment.  The  United  States 
engaged  to  deliver  Cuba,  preferably  by  peace,  by 
war,  if  it  must  be.  The  President's  ultimatum 
to  Minister  Woodford  to  that  effect  was  sent  in 
plain  English  to  him,  in  the  belief  that  Spain  would 
steal  it  from  the  wires  and  withhold  it  from  our 
representative.  Spain  did  both.  Fortunately  our 
Minister,  who  was  not  without  resources  of  pri- 
vate information,  learned  that  fact  as  soon  as  it 
occurred,  and  learned  also  the  attitude  which 
Spain  intended  to  take  in  regard  to  it.  The 
order  of  events  here  is  important.     Our  Minister 


first  received,  not   the    ultimatum,  which    should 
have  come  to  him  at  once,  but   the  official  declar- 
ation by  the  Spanish  Government    that   the  reso- 
lutions of  Congress,    passed    three  days   before, 
had  ended  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Gov- 
ernments.     He  at    once  accepted  the  official  dec- 
laration, received  his  passports,  and    left     Spain 
without  presenting  the  ultimatum  at  all. 
The   President    immediately  accepted    war    as  a 
fact,  by  the    act  of  Spain.      .      .      .      We  had  made 
Cuba  and  her   deliverance  our   sole  objective.      The 
presentation  of  our  ultimatum  might  have  held  us  to 
that.       By  denying  access   to    the  ultimatum,  Spain 
not    only  freed   us  from    it,    as    to    her,    but    also 
launched   war   on  us,  in   a   way    to  make    the  in- 
jury  of  our  whole  country  her  program,  and  our 
disablement  of  her  at  every  point  both  our  oppor- 
tunity and  our  right." 
(The  italics  in  this  quotation  are  mine.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  comment  upon  this 
statement,  which  charges  the  President  with  a 
sly  trick  by  which  to  find  a  pretext  for  pervert- 
ing the  whole  purpose  of  the  war,  and  which 
argues   that   the    proclamation    to    the    whole 
world  involving  a  solemn  pledge,  made  by  the 
Congress  of   the    United   States,  loses   all    its 
morally   binding   force,    because   the    Spanish 
Government  fell  into  a  trap   adroitly  set  for  it, 
and   did   not  regularly  receive  and  receipt  for 
the  ultimatum.     The  Independent  is  a  relig- 
ious newspaper,  devoted,  no  doubt  in  perfect 
sincerity,  to  the  teaching  of  religious  doctrine,, 
of  truthfulness,  honesty,  fidelity  to  one's  word, 
and  righteousness  generally.    It  would  certain- 
ly not  teach  its  readers  to  shirk  their    moral 
obligations  in  private  life  by  such  quibbles  and 
subterfuges  as  those  by  which  the    statement 
quoted  seeks  to  justify  the  taking  and  keeping 
by  the  United  States  of  Cuba  and  the  other 
Spanish  colonies  after  the  resolution  adopted 
by  Congress.     It  has  evidently  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  craze,  and  will,  I  trust,  soon  join  in  the 
prayer  that  if  these  are  to  be  the  effects  of  the 
new     "consciousness"     and     "mission"    and 
"  destiny  "  upon  the  moral  sense  of  the  Amer- 
ican  people,  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  may  speed- 
ily deliver  us  from  the  evil. 

Of  the  same  character  and  tendency  is  the 
assertion,  currently  put  forth  by  Imperialist 
papers,  that  if  we  deliver  the  oppressed  people 
of  Cuba,  of  Porto  Rico  and  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  of  the  Spanish  tyranny,  we  shall  be 
morally  responsible  for  their  future  welfare, 
and  that  if  this  can  be  best  secured  by  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States  we  shall   not  only  be 
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authorized  but  morally  obliged  to  annex  them. 
Is  this  reasonable?  When,  before  the  war,  the 
right  and  duty  of  intervention  in  Cuba  was 
being  discussed,  the  following  illustration  was 
used  by  way  of  argument: 

"  My  neighbor  is  an  old  brute,  who  cruelly 
maltreats  his  children.  I  witness  across  the 
fence  in  my  back  yard  how  he  mercilessly  cud- 
gels one  of  his  daughters,  and  kicks  her  nigh 
to  death.  Is  it  not  my  moral  duty  to  jump 
over  the  fence,  and  to  rescue  the  girl  from  the 
brutality  of  her  unnatural  parent?" 

I  accept  the  simile,  but  I  say:  "If  it  is  my 
moral  duty  to  rescue  the  girl,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that,  after  1  have  knocked  down  the  old 
tyrant  and  rescued  the  girl,  it  will  also,  if  she 
cannot  take  care  of  herself,  be  my  moral 
duty  to  marry  her,  or  to  adopt  her  as  a  daugh- 
ter and  take  her  into  my  own  household  as  a 
permanent  member  of  my  family;  for  she  may 
be  very  undesirable  company  for  my  own  chil- 
dren." And  this  is  the  real  point  to  be  con- 
sidered as  to  whether  the  having  of  those  colo- 
nies would  be  good  for  us. 

Is  there  a  conscientious  and  sober-minded 
man  among  the  Imperialists  who  will  deny  that 
in  deciding  this  question  of  expansion  the  wel- 
fare of  our  own  people  should  be  our  first  con- 
sideration ?  Is  there  one  who  will  deny  that  it 
would  be  an  exceedingly  risky  experiment  to 
annex  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines and  to  incorporate  them  in  our  political 
system  as  States  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
other  States,  not  only  to  govern  themselves, 
but  to  take  part  in  governing  the  whole  Repub- 
lic, with  such  populations  as  they  have,  and 
considering  that,  owing  to  the  influences  of  the 
tropical  climate,  those  populations  will  never 
be  like  ours  ?  And  is  there  one  who  will  deny, 
that  it  will  be  an  equally  risky  experiment,  to 
annex  those  countries  and  to  govern  them  in 
the  pro-consular  way — a  system  of  government 
which,  aside  from  overthrowing  all  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  institutions,  would  be 
likely — 1  might  say  certain — to  bring  into  our 
politics  a  flood  of  corruption  ? 

I  know  it  is  pretended  by  some  of  the  Imperi- 
alists that  of  late  our  statesmanship  has  been 
at  a  low  ebb,  because  it  had  to  deal  only  with 
parochial  questions;  that  our^country  was  too 
small  for  great  statesmen;  that  we  needed  ex- 
pansion to  make  our  views  larger;  that  if  we 
only   obeyed    our    new    "consciousness"   and 


recognized  our  "  destiny,"  such  small  topics  as 
silver  and  the  tariff   would  be  crowded  out  by 
vast    international  interests,   and    that  greater 
responsibilities  would  not  only  make  us  broader 
in  our  conceptions,    and  wiser,    but  also  more 
virtuous.     We  heard   similar  predictions  when 
"Greater  New  York"  was  in  issue.     We  were 
told  that  the  larger  responsibility  for  so  great  a 
city  as  that  would  be,  would  arouse  the  citizens 
from  their  apathy  to  a  firm  determination  that 
only  the  best  and  wisest  men   should  be  in  the 
high   places   thereof.     The   first  result  was  the 
restoration    of   old   Tammany  Hall    to    power. 
Does   any  one   believe   that   if   we   annex  the 
Spanish  colonies  Bosses  Croker  and  Piatt  will 
lose  their  power,  and   New  York  City  will  send 
Joseph  Choate  and  Seth   Low  to  Congress  in- 
stead of  Sulzer  and  Quigg?     We    have   heard 
much  of  the  Sugar  Trust  exercising  great  influ- 
ence in  Congress.    The  first  effect  of  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Spanish  colonies  would  be  likely  to 
add  to  the  Sugar  Trust  a  Manila  combine  and 
a   Cuba  and    Porto  Rico   ring  working  to  get 
favorable  legislation  from  Congress  for  their  own 
enrichment.     I  certainly  do  not  despair  of  the 
purification  of  our  politics.     But  I  look  for  it  in 
the  concentration  of  the  people's  attention  upon 
our   home  affairs,    not   in  its  distraction  from 
them  and  in  the  multiplication  of  the  elements 
of  corruption.     Here  lies  what  I  deem  the  first 
duty  the  American    people  owe  to  themselves 
—not   the  care  for  the  people  of  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines.   After  liberating  them 
we  should  do  for  them  the  best   we  can,  but  in 
any  event  keep  them  out  of  our  own  household. 
There  are   many  other   phases  of  this  great 

subject — the  matter  of  expense,  for  instance 

which  I  cannot  discuss  here  for  lack  of  space. 
I  will  only  add  that  I  expect  this  craze  to  pass 
over  as  other  crazes  have  passed  before  when 
the  search-lights  of  public  discussion  were 
turned  upon  them.  It  is  said  that  the  Repub- 
licans are  likely  to  make  the  expansion  policy 
a  party  issue  and  that  they  rely  for  their  tri- 
umph upon  the  war-cry  and  upon  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Democratic  silver  policy  with  the 
conservative  citizens  of  the  country.  This  may 
prove  a  miscalculation.  I  have  seen  several 
very  earnest  Sound  Money  men  who  reason 
thus:  "A  victory  of  the  silver  party  would  be 
a  great  calamity,  but  a  calamity  which  in  the 
course  of  time  may  be  repaired.  The  annexa- 
tion of   the  Spanish    colonies    would  be    in   its 
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consequences  a  greater  calamity  which  can 
never  be  repaired.  As  between  the  two,  we 
would  rather  take  our  chances  with  the  first." 
How  far  this  feeling  extends  I  do  not  know; 
possibly  very  far.  It  will  be  likely  to  make  it- 
self very  much  felt,  if  not  in  the  Congressional 


elections  of  this  year,  then  certainly  in  the 
Presidential  election  two  years  hence,  when  the 
bills  will  have  begun  to  come  in  and  the  people 
will  have  gained  a  real  "consciousness"  of 
what  it  all  means. 

New  York  City. 


THOUGHTS   ON  WAR. 

BY    THE    HON.    ST.    CLAIR    MCRELWAY,   LL.D., 

Editor  of  "  The  Brooklyn  Eagle." 


All  of  the  misconceptions  chargeable  to  the 
prevalence  of  war  should  not  be  credited  to  re- 
porters or  to  correspondents.  Newspaper  men 
receive  a  great  many  erroneous  or  defective  re- 
ports and  send  them  on  in  good  faith.  They 
are  printed  so  quickly  that  they  can  neither  be 
verified  nor  refuted,  when  first  given;  but  cir- 
cumstances soon  reveal  their  correctness  or 
incorrectness,  and  the  medium  of  their  publi- 
cation also  becomes  the  medium  of  their  proper 
placement* in  the  order  of  events  which  form 
history.  Accuracy  is  truth  up  to  date.  Truth 
is  fact  in  finished  form.  It  is  given  to  journal- 
ism to  be  accurate.  It  is,  or  should  be,  given  to 
history  to  be  truthful.  The  desire  for  truth- 
fulness is  given  to  both.  The  percentage  of  it 
in  both  is  much  larger  than  is  supposed.  The 
printing  of  the  world,  whether  in  journalism  or 
in  books,  is  much  more  trustworthy  than  its 
conversation,  its  letter-writing  or  its  speech- 
making. 

Even  what  should  be  historically  understood, 
and  thereby  insured  from  perversion,  is,  how- 
ever, under  the  stimulation  of  feeling  in  war, 
sometimes  fearfully  mangled  from  its  intend- 
ment. For  instance,  General  Sherman  once 
thought  it  well  to  reply  to  some  who  criticized 
thoroughness  in  war-making,  and  who  main- 
tained that  war  could  be  carried  on  humanely, 
gradually,  gently,  as  if  with  an  observance  of 
the  conventional  restraints  of  a  five-o'clock 
tea.  He  bluntly  said  that  such  an  idea  defined 
no  war,  and  the  outworking  of  it  would  not 
be  war.  War,  he  contended,  involved  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  destruction  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  He  insisted  that  such 
a  course  made  war  relatively  merciful  by  ma- 
king it  assuredly  brief,  and  that  on  the  whole 
that  was  the  best,  the  kindest  and  the  wisest 
way.     The   process   and  the   picture  appealed 


alike  to  his  dramatic  sense  and  his  epigram- 
matic manner  when  he  bluntly  summed  up 
both  by  saying:   '■  War  is  hell." 

This  was  really  meant  to  be  a  commendation 
of  expedition,  thoroughness  and  terribleness  in 
the  making  of  war.     By    some   innocence    or 
impishness    of    perversity,    it    led,    in    sundry 
quarters,  to  General  Sherman  being  regarded 
as  an  estimable   and  eminent   member,  so   to 
speak,  of    the   Universal    Peace   Society.     He 
has    been    portrayed  as   an  opponent  of   war. 
Really,  it  was  his  trade.     He  was   passionately 
fond  of  it  as  a  pursuit.     He  never   dissembled 
his  sense  of  the  value  of  the  career  of  arms  as  a 
factor  in  the  making  of  national  and  personal 
character.     His  epigram  has  been  quoted  as  a 
proof  that  war  is  barbarism,  and   that  nations 
are  barbarians  who  resort  to  it.     In  the  forum 
of  academic  reasoning,  war  may  be  barbarism. 
Nations,  however,  are  not  seldom  caught  in  the 
grip  of    circumstances    which    make  war  un- 
avoidable.    Civilized  nations  are   often  put  in 
custody  of  causes,  on  behalf  of  which    war  is 
justifiable  and   righteous.     Barbarous    nations 
do  resort  to  war  and  do  so  constantly.     So  do 
civilized    nations    resort    to  it,  but  they  do  so 
rarely.     The  rarity  of  their  recourse   to  it    is 
due  to  their  civilization  and  to   the   upcoming 
force  of  reason  and   of  Christianity  in    human 
affairs.       Perhaps,     the    ultimate    civilization, 
certainly  the  ultimate  Christianity  of  the  world, 
will  annihilate   recourse  to  war;    but  it  cannot 
be  called  barbarous  per  se,  so  long  as  civilized 
nations  must  accept  it  at  times  and  so  long  as 
civilization  itself  is  at  times  lifted    forward  by 
it. 

When  the  fact  is  understood  that  General 
Sherman  was  with  some  anger,  not  without 
justification,  vindicating  his  "Marching 
through     Georgia,"     the    perversion      of    his 
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epigram  to  peace  purposes  becomes   the    more 
surprising. 

We  trust  he  is  resting  in  peace.  As  a  great 
preacher  said  who  was  asked  where  he  thought 
an  eminent,  but  not  an  orthodox  moralist 
"  went  to  when  he  died,"  we  can  only  say  that 
"wherever  he  went,  he  has  our  best  wishes." 
But  from  our  memory  of  him,  we  know  that, 
were  it  given  to  the  departed  to  deny  or  to  de- 
nounce the  wrongful  construction  of  their 
utterances  in  the  flesh,  the  legendary  hero  of 
the  North,  in  the  war  between  the  States,  would 
arraign  in  good  set  terms  whose  who  are  un- 
wittingly perverting  his  epigram.  Let  us 
benevolently  hope  that  he  is  unaware  of  them. 
Far  from  resenting  or  regretting  his  course  in 
the  Civil  War  orthat  war  itself,  he  wanted  both 
the  Federal  and  the  Confederate  armies  to  be 
united,  and  not  disbanded,  at  its  close.  The 
purpose  for  which  he  wished  this  was  some- 
what comprehensive.  He  thought  they  should 
push  the  French  out  of  Mexico,  that  they  should 
evict  Spain  from  Cuba,  and  that  they  should 
even  serve  on  Great  Britain  a  kindly  but  per- 
emptory notice  within  a  brief  period  to  quit  the 
entire  dominion  of  Canada.  That  is  the  sort 
of  member  of  the  Universal  Peace  Society  Wil- 
liam Tecumseh  Sherman  was. 

And  if  the  late  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  the  late 
Charles  A.  Dana  had  not  deftly  made  General 
Sherman's  negotiations  with  Joe  Johnston  in 
North  Carolina  conform  to  those  concluded 
with  Lee  at  Appomattox  Courthouse,  there  is 
no  telling  what  those  two  doughty  captains 
might  have  designed — and  done — with  their 
boys  behind  them.  All  the  personal  influence 
of  Grant  was  subsequently  required  to  convince 
Sherman  that  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to 
"clean  out"  Congress,  and,  later,  to  "clean 
out"  Andrew  Johnson.  Sherman  was  a  genius 
in  arms  and  an  infant  in  statecraft.  Happily, 
he  lived  long  enough  to  realize  that  his  im- 
pulses had  been  wisely  overruled  and  to  enjoy 
the  securities  and  the  delights  of  peace  in  the 
gracious  form  of  the  tributes  of  his  country- 
men. 

But  the  old  fire  could  be  easily  rekindled  in 
him.  None  who  heard  him  will  soon  forget 
how  grimly  and  terribly  he  turned  on  those 
who  criticized  what  they  called  the  wantonly 
high  percentage  of  mortality  in  the  war.  The 
occasion  was  an  annual  dinner  of  the  Post- 
Graduate    Medical    College    in    this    city.     A 


former  surgeon-general  and  at  least  a  hundred 
other  physicians  were  present.  The  old  man 
arose  with  fire  in  his  eye,  but  with  a  dangerous 
pallor  and  rigidity  of  visage.  His  voice  sounded 
like  a  whip-crack,  and  his  long  right  arm,  ter- 
minating in  an  indicting  forefinger,  moved  with 
a  fearful  gesture  of  precision  when  he  said:  "  I 
have  been  accused  of  unnecessarily  sacrificing 
many  men.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  never 
unnecessarily  killed  half  so  many  as  Hammond 
and  the  rest  of  you  here."  His  elucidation  of 
that  proposition  left  to  the  doctors  present 
nothing  to  be  desired — except  the  occurrence 
of  anything  by  which  the  subject  could  be 
brought  to  a  close.  Attempt  to  make  a  non- 
combatant  out  of  Sherman  or  a  friend  of  non- 
combatancy  out  of  him — endeavor  to  portray  • 
or  to  praise  him  as  an  apostle  of  the  ineffably 
weakening  Hindu  policy  of  non-resistance — 
either  indicates  the  facility  with  which  truth 
can  be  wrested  from  its  place  or  the  poverty  of 
real  material  at  the  command  of  those  who 
venture  the  experiment. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  men  of 
arms  are  more  opposed  to  war  than  civilians 
can  be  said  to  be.  A  mother  is  more  opposed 
to  the  hot  end  of  a  poker  than  her  babe  is.  The 
mother  knows  what  heat  is,  the  capacity  of 
pokers  to  acquire  it  and  the  effect  of  contact 
with  it  on  the  hand.  So  knowledge  of  what  war 
is  gives  to  soldiers  an  advantage  over  civilians. 
It  makes  them  more  reluctant  to  invoke  war 
than  civilians  can  be.  Excellent  illustration  of 
this  has  been  supplied  by  the  present  war  al- 
ready. It  is  an  open  secret  that  that  splendid 
American  and  typical  civilian,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, prodigiously  differed  from  President 
McKinley,  from  General  Miles  and  from  Admi- 
ral Sampson  on  what  time  our  war  with  Spain 
should  begin  and  on  when  the  invasion  of  Cuba 
should  commence.  Those,  however,  from 
whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  differed  knew  war  in  their 
way,  while  he  only  knew  it  in  his.  They  knew 
it  by  experience.  He  knew  it  from  books.  He 
felt  its  pulsations  within  him.  Those  pulsa- 
tions reached  to  the  very  thoughts  and  intents 
of  his  heart.  They  felt  it  in  the  vibrations  of 
unforgotten  wounds  and  reminiscential  rheuma- 
tisms. The  McKinley-Miles-Sampson  knowl- 
edge really  outclasses  in  vividness  and  in  value 
the  impressional  Roosevelt  knowledge  of  war. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  himself,  after  his  first  or  tenth 
campaign,  will  become  a  monument  of  warning 
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to  his  cuuntrymen  against  yielding  to  intellec- 
tual impulsiveness  and  to  dogmatic  self-confi- 
dence on  so  serious  a  matter  as  war. 

Unquestionably,  too,  were  the  bringing  about 
of  war  left  to  professional  soldiers,  who  are 
most  wisely  intrusted  with  its  conduct  after  it 
has  been  brought  about,  not  many  wars  would 
-occur.  Had  the  West  Pointers,  for  instance, 
who  officered  both  the  Northern  and  the  South- 
ern armies  in  the  conflict  between  the  States, 
been  intrusted  with  the  decision  whether  there 
should  be  any  conflict,  none  would  have  broken 
out,  at  least  when  it  did.  They  knew  what  it 
would  be  and  what  it  would  require.  They 
would  have  it  put  off  as  long  as  they  could. 
Quite  probably,  the  generals  of  both  the  old 
-armies,  who  now  happily  command  the  new 
ones,  would  have  borne  longer  with  Spain  than 
Congress,  the  press  or  the  people  were  willing 
to  do — and  for  the  same  reason  of  acutely  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  war  itself.  Real  soldiers  are 
rarely  fire-eaters;  fire-eaters  are  rarely  real 
soldiers — albeit  few  of  them  are  averse  to  safe 
staff  appointments. 

This,  however,  does  not  make  soldiers  non- 
resistants,  peace-at-any-price  folk,  or  those  who 
advance  the  extraordinary  proposition,  now 
current  in  quarters  as  callow  as  they  deem 
themselves  cultivated,  "there  never  was  a 
righteous  or  a  necessary  war,  or  a  dishonorable 
peace."  Nor  are  they  soldiers  who  denounce 
war  after  it  has  come;  who  discourage  enlist- 
ments, when  they  are  necessary  to  the  national 
defense;  who  idealize  the  merits  or  magnify  the 
misfortunes  of  an  enemy  seeking  the  national 
life;  who  advise  "gentlemen  to  stay  at  home," 
leaving  "the  rabble"  and  the  bounty-jumpers 
"to  serve  as  fool-food  for  powder."  Nor  in 
war  do  the  soldiers  dispraise  the  war;  nor  in 
war  do  they  rhapsodize  over  peace,  nor  in  war 
do  they  classify  their  country  as  "  barbarous," 
or  "  its  cause  as  unjust."  Nor  do  they  think 
that  a  nation  of  seventy-five  millions  of  people, 
befriending  liberty  and  humanity  for  others, 
"has  been  hounded  into  war  against  the  divine 
voices  of  its  wisest  and  its  best." 

We  would  not  characterize  those  who  do 
this.  Enough  characterization  of  them  abounds 
to  need  no  re-enforcement.  Some  of  it  may  be 
as  unjust  as  their  condemnation  of  their  coun- 
try, its  cause,  or  its  people.  Some  of  it  may  be 
as  excessive  or  as  inaccurate  as  their  own  esti- 
mate    of    themselves.       We     merely    content 


ourselves  with  saying  that  they  are  not  soldiers. 
They  should  not  think  that  such  soldiers  as 
Sherman,  Grant  and  Lee  did  or  said  in  war 
what  in  war  they  are  saying  and  doing  now. 
They  should  neither  misrepresent  nor  miscon- 
strue the  dead.  The  dead  dealt  with  peace- 
mongers  in  war  in  quite  a  summary  way. 

We  could  almost  cry  a'-mercy  for  our  ma- 
jorities from  our  minorities.  We  humbly  sub- 
mit that  our  majorities  are  generally  good- 
natured,  possibly  because  they  can  afford  to 
be.  They  are  good-natured  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  their  numbers.  That  should 
at  least  counsel  our  minorities  not  to  be  vindic- 
tive in  proportion  to  the  minitude  of  their 
numbers.  Smallnessof  numbers  should  be  off- 
set by  largeness  of  souls,  especially  among  the 
'  *  wisest  and  the  best. "  Those  who  now  oppose 
the  war  with  Spain  are  few;  but  why  should 
they  rate  those  who  favor  it  as  "jingoes"  and 
other  bad  things?  And  if  the  good-natured 
majority  smile  at  the  epithets,  why  should  the 
inconsolable  minority  insist  that  they  are  being 
persecuted  or  ridiculed  ?  The  minority  really 
make  the  majority  wonder  if  they  are  as  bad  as 
the  minority  paint  them.  Convinced  as  the 
majority  may  be  of  the  soundness  of  their 
views,  the  sheer  enormity  of  the  iniquity  of 
holding  them  is  so  impressed  on  them  by  the 
critical  few  that  the  effect  is  really  very  painful. 
To  favor  Free  Cuba  and  to  be  told  that  "that 
is  only  the  cry  of  the  rabble  "  is  personally  de- 
pressing. To  support  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii,  only  to  be  called  "an  advocate  of 
leprosy  and  of  loot "  is  both  awful  and  allitera- 
tive. To  believe  in  holding  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines — and  there  are  those  who  can 
give  reasons  for  it — only  to  be  classed  as  "an 
adherent  to  spoliation  and  to  the  adulteration 
of  the  Union  with  vile  ingredients  "  is  discour- 
aging. To  think  of  President  McKinley  as  a 
man  of  prudence,  patriotism,  principle  and 
prayer,  and  then  to  be  told  that  he  is  "a  spine- 
less politician,  who  was  rushed  into  war  by 
vulgarians  and  who  is  prolonging  it  for  effect 
on  the  fall  elections,  while  he  is  jobbing  ap- 
pointments in  the  army  for  personal  popularity 
at  the  expense  of  the  life  and  health  of  our 
troops,"  gives  to  one  a  sense  of  inward  total 
depravity.  And  to  suffer  this  destructive  bom- 
bardment from  "the  wisest  and  the  best, "from 
those  whom  we  know  to  be  "the  saving  rem- 
nant of  America's  decent  life  " — because  they 
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say  they  are — adds  to  guilt  an  ignominy  which      apologize  to  his  wife  and  children   for  living   at 
makes   one  inclined,    but  almost  ashamed,  to     all! 


THE  BOYS  IN    BLUE  AT  HONOLULU 

BY  SERENO    E.    BISHOP,   D.D. 


When  the  war  began,  seven  weeks  ago,  all 
expectation  located  its  main  activity  on  the 
Atlantic;  but,  very  singularly,  its  chief  stress 
and  glory  have,  so  far,  come  to  the  Pacific. 
As  far  as  we  have  yet  heard,  on  your  side  of  the 
continent  no  ships  have  met  in  battle,  and  no 
army  has  moved  out  for  conflict.  But  on  the 
Pacific  has  swifily  come  the  iush  and  sweep  of 
victory  and  the  armies  crossing  the  ocean. 
Here  in  remote  Hawaii  we  suddenly  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  the  moving  battalions, 
and  on  the  forefront  of  the  war. 

To  us  here  this  strange  development  is  more 
than  startling — it  is  big  with  portent.  God 
seems  to  be  teaching  America  that  the  Pacific 
is  to  become  a  chief  factor  in  her  wars  and  her 
commerce.  Also,  that  Hawaii  is  now  to  assume 
its  high  office  as  America's  great  ocean  outpost 
toward  the  Orient.  How  indispensable  Ha- 
waii is  to  the  United  States  is  being  suddenly 
made  a  conspicuous  object-lesson.  Dewey  has 
conquered  Manila;  but  without  Hawaii  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  retain  his  conquest.  Ha- 
waii is  the  ir  d  spensable  base  from  which  all 
re-enforcements  and  supplies  must  reach  Manila. 

As  soon  as  we  heard  of  the  war  our  Island 
Government  did  not  hesitate,  but  at  once  dis- 
carded the  neutrality  which  many  urged  as  our 
duty,  and  followed  the  loyal  and  generous  im- 
pulse toward  'he  mother-land  of  the  race  ruling 
here.  President  Dole  immediately  tendered  to 
President  McKmley  the  freest  and  fullest  use 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  all  the  purposes  of 
the  war.  We  did  not  then  know  that  the  Span- 
ish fleet  in  the  Pacific  had  already  been  annihi- 
lated by  Dewey's  adroit  and  rapid  swoop.  We 
knew  that  we  were  taking  a  risk.  Many  here 
denounced  the  act  as  rash,  feeling  that  we 
should  consult  our  own  safety  and  declare  neu- 
trality. But  the  prevailing  sentiment  has  been 
that  it  was  the  right  and  honorable  thing  to 
place  ourselves  freely  and  fully  at  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  with  whom  our  relations 
have  been  so  intimate. 

No  formal  reply  has  been  made  to  that  offer; 
only  President  McKinley  has  been  laboring  to 


consummate  annexation,  which  is  the  sole  an- 
swer that  befits  the  case.  Meantime  he  is  using 
us  unsparingly,  and  has  taken  virtual  tho  in- 
formal possession  of  our  port  of  Honolulu  for 
the  use  of  his  war-ships  and  troops.  Last  week 
the  vanguard  of  the  Army  of  Manila  swept 
through  and  over  us.  and  hastered  onward  in 
their  path  of  war.  Hawaii  is  helplessly  caught 
up  into  the  great  battle  tide,  and  is  being  used 
unceremoniously  and  inexorably.  Whet  her  we 
will  or  no.  we  find  ourselves  your  comrades  and 
allies.  Surprisingly  and  unexpectedly  we  are 
facing  the  onrush  of  your  armies.  We  are  glad 
that  we  offered  ourselves  to  your  service,  but 
we  must  needs  have  served  you,  whether  or  no, 
for  the  necessities  of  war  overleap  all  restric- 
tions. 

For  two  weeks  we  had  been  in  preparation  to 
meet  the  coming  troops  with  such  welcome  as 
we  could  make  for  them  with  warm  hearts  and 
liberal  hands,  while  they  should  tarry  for  a 
day's  rest,  and  for  supplies  and  the  indispen- 
sable coal.  Six  thousand  dollars  was  promptly 
subscribed  for  expenses  of  entertainment,  and  a 
committee  of  one  hundred  appointed  to  act. 
Word  once  came  by  cable  to  New  Zealand,  and 
thence  hither,  that  the  sh  pswere  all  being  sent 
by  without  calling.  We  knew  that  could  hard- 
ly be  so.  They  were  obliged  to  come  to  Hono- 
lulu, at  least  for  coal.  Last  Wednesday  after- 
noon, June  1  st,  the  three  troop-ships  were 
signaled  in  the  distance.  Toward  night  they 
swept  in  line  around  our  sentinal  crater,  Da- 
mond  Head.  Two  steamers  crowded  with  our 
citizens  met  them  off  the  harbor,  escorted  by  a 
fleet  of  steam-launches  and  sailboats.  The 
transports  were  black  with  troops.  Under  strict 
orders  they  at  first  repressed  all  response  to 
our  eager  cheers.  But  soon  General  Anderson 
gave  way,  and  the  thundering  cheers  of  the 
boys  in  blue  burst  out  in  answer  to  ours. 

There  first  swung  grandly  into  our  snug  har- 
bor, the  great  "  City  of  Peking,"  with  her  1, 100 
soldiers,  then  the  #"  Australia."  with  800,  and 
the  '*City  of  Sydney,"  with  700.  As  each  ship  in 
turn   swept  toward  her  wharf,  she  was  greeted 
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by  an  uproarious  salute  from  the  howling 
sirens  of  the  United  States  cruisers,  the 
"Charleston  "  and  the  "  Bennington,"  a  long 
discord  of  unearthly  cries.  Along  the  water- 
front the  wharves  were  crowded  with  a  jam  of 
cheering  people.  The  enthusiasm  effervesced. 
Some  of  our  people  had  boys  of  their  own  fam- 
ilies on  board,  and  could  exchange  speech  be- 
tween deck  and  wharf.  President  Dole  found 
a  nephew,  whom  he  took  home.  That  was  an 
exception.  No  other  privates  landed  that 
night,  altho  the  commissioned  officers  made 
half  a  night  of  it  with  our  National  Guards  on 
shore.     Coaling  began  at  once. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  morning  that  we  fairly 
met  the  boys  in  blue.  Between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  battalions  of  them  began  to  march  up- 
street.  They  were  let  loose  in  the  middle  of 
the  town  for  the  day,  and  we  began  to  fraternize 
with  them.  And  what  nice  fellows  they  were! 
Roughly  dressed  in  their  soiled  uniforms,  with 
the  grime  of  their  crowded  steerages  upon 
them,  their  fine  faces  shone  through  it  all,  and 
with  their  cheerful,  intelligent  speech  revealed 
their  noble  natures  and  high  breeding.  For 
one  I  had  felt  apprehensive  of  disorder,  since 
our  ten  large  saloons  had  been  left  unclosed.  I 
had  supposed  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  men  would  have  come  from  the  rougher 
elements  of  society,  gathered  from  the  woods 
and  mines  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  from 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco.  But  these  boys 
were  not  at  all  of  that  kind.  They  were  of 
choice,  wholesome  stock.  They  were  self-re- 
specting gentlemen,  young  men  whom  one 
could  gladly  receive  into  his  family  circle. 

Here  were  two  thousand  strangers  turned 
out  upon  the  town  with  perfect  liberty  for  ten 
hours.  They  tramped  over  city  and  country, 
ate  mangoes  and  bananas  to  repletion,  crowded 
reading-rooms  and  the  Government  buildings. 
The  two  legislative  halls  were  surrendered  to 
them  to  write  letters  at  the  desks  on  the  legis- 
lative stationery.  More  than  half  the  boys 
took  the  free  rides  provided  for  them  on  the 
tram-cars  for  four  miles  to  the  splendid  white 
sand-beach  at  Waikiki,  where  they  reveled  in 
the  surf.  And  all  day  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
disorder.  Not  one  was  seen  intoxicated.  The 
police  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do,  accus- 
tomed as  they  are  to  the  drunken  brawls  of 
men-of-wars'  men  on  liberty.  At  nightfall 
every    man  was   aboard    ship,    with  scarcely  a 


single  late  straggler  to  be  searched  for.  These 
were  regiments  from  Oregon  and  California.  I 
do  not  know  what  sort  of  boys  are  rallying  to 
the  flag  in  your  Atlantic  States;  but  when  our 
Pacific  States  send  out  such  material  as  these 
choice  regiments,  no  fear  need  be  felt  for  the 
future  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Those  States  are 
evidently  overflowing  with  the  noblestelements 
of  American  manhood. 

There  were  many  grand,  stalwart  forms 
among  these  men,  and  many  faces  of  the  finest 
types.  The  companies  abounded  in  men  of 
education  and  culture,  drawn  into  the  ranks  by 
the  ardor  of  patriotism.  I  met  one  large  group 
from  Stanford  University,  with  leading  college 
athletes  among  them.  I  heard  of  another  set 
from  the  Berkeley  University.  In  the  ranks 
were  even  professors  of  language  and  science 
from  colleges.  One  bright  young  man  ad- 
mitted to  a  lady  that  he  was  professor  of 
Greek  and  Sanskrit  in  an  Oregon  college. 
Perhaps  he  will  start  a  university  in  Luzon. 
There  were  numbers  of  skilled  engineers  and 
electricians,  newspaper  men,  young  lawyers, 
with  clerks  and  salesmen  who  had  left  high 
salaries  to  fight  for  their  country. .  There  were 
many  earnest,  working  Christians,  and  bright, 
sympathetic  chaplains.  One  young  man  car- 
ried a  well-worn  Bible,  which  had  gone  with 
his  grandfather  through  the  Mexican  War,  and 
with  his  father  through  the  Civil  War! 

Friday,  June  3d,  was  "  the  great  day  of  the 
feast."  From  an  early  hour  the  kind  men  and 
women  of  the  city  were  spreading  long  tables  un- 
der the  trees  in  the  spacious  grounds  of  the  Exec- 
utive Building — the  former  palace.  There  were 
chairs,  plates,  knives,  forks,  cups  and  spoons 
for  every  person  in  the  regiments.  We  citi- 
zens, admitted  by  special  passes,  were  there  by 
the  thousand  as  lookers-on  and  helpers.  By 
ten  the  long  columns  of  fours  came  marching  in 
to  stations  around  the  Building.  When  all 
had  arrived,  they  were  marched  by  companies 
and  seated  at  the  various  tables.  Several  hun- 
dred young  ladies  actively  waited  on  them,  with 
men's  arms  to  aid  in  the  heavier  work.  Two 
thousand  four  hundred  boys  were  seated  at  the 
tables.  The  eatables  were  in  profusion  of  solid 
and  satisfying  kind.  There  was  a  ton  of  ham 
sandwiches,  another  ton  of  potato  salad,  roast 
meats  in  abundance,  with  unlimited  supplies  of 
bananas,  mangoes  and  pineapples.  There  were 
one   thousand    dozen    of   sodas    on  ice.     Five 
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hundred  gallons  of  hot  coffee  were  consumed, 
such  coffee  (pure  Hawaiian), scientifically  brewed 
as  few  of  the  boys  had  known  the  taste  of. 

They  had  not  ventured  to  expect  so  profuse 
a  feasting.  After  the  ill-organized  cuisine  of 
the  ship  it  was  a  veritable  banquet.  They  ate 
and  drank  to  repletion,  and  came  again  and 
again,  the  tables  being  kept  up  through  the 
day.  On  the  ships  they  had  been  getting  two 
meals  a  day,  mainly  hardtack,  beans  and  salt 
meats,  with  poor  tea  and  coffee.  They  were  a 
hungry  crowd,  and  well  improved  their  grand 
opportunity.  It  was  a  comfort  to  see  them  eat. 
Fusillades  of  hand-clapping  took  the  place  of 
"  saying  grace"  as  they  sat  down  to  the  loaded 
tables,  while  rousing  cheers  and  college  yells 
went  for  "  giving  of  thanks." 

Meanwhile  our  people  were  everywhere 
scraping  acquaintance  with  the  boys.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dole  and  groups  of  leading  citizens 
held  general  levee  under  the  trees.  Kodaks 
and  cameras  were  busily  plied,  both  by  visitors 
and  citizens.  After  eating  the  boys  again 
swarmed  into  the  Executive  Building,  and 
through  all  the  afternoon    crowded   the  public 


rooms  with  eager  letter-writers.  Paper,  en- 
velops and  postage  were  entirely  free.  The 
boys  were  delighted  to  use  the  paper  with 
House  and  Senate  headings.  Altogether  7,200 
soldiers'  letters  were  gathered  and  mailed  by 
the  employes  of  the  building.  The  five-cent 
stamps  of  the  Foreign  Office  were  used, with  the 
head  of  Thurston,  Mr.  Cleveland 's  persona  non 
grata.  Philatelists  please  notice  that  Thurs- 
ton stamps  are  rare.  We  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  the  7,200  letters  disparage  us.  Many 
more  letters  were  written  at  other  places,  es- 
pecially at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms. 

At  early  hours  on  Saturday,  the  4th,  the 
Cruiser  "Charleston"  with  the  three  transports 
sailed  westward.  May  the  Father's  hand  guide 
and  keep  these  precious  young  men,  and  his 
rich  grace  minister  to  them  amid  battle  hail  or 
wasting  pestilence,  that  their  faith  and  valor 
fail  them  not.  Probably  by  the  time  this  let- 
ter reaches  you,  their  arrival  at  Manila  will 
have  been  cabled  to  you  from  the  other  side. 
We  are  looking  for  the  arrival  of  five  transports 
next  week  with  4,500  more. 

Honolulu,  June  10th,  1898. 
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War  is  always  an  affair  of  feeling.  So  one 
is  simply  for  or  against  it.  In  the  Spanish- 
American  war  both  of  the  contending  parties 
are  a  long  way  off.  The  question  of  American 
competition  in  politics,  on  the  other  hand — of 
the  imminent  likelihood  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment being  obliged,  in  future,  to  reckon 
with  the  United  States  in  laying  out  its  plans 
of  foreign  action — strikes  closely  home.  Of  a 
sudden,  from  a  mere  drawing  in  comic  papers, 
Uncle  Sam  takes  on  flesh  and  blood  to  them 
and  steps  out  before  the  ranks  of  European 
Cabinets  like  a  youthful  David,  all  armed  with 
the  dreadful  weapons  of  irresponsible  impul- 
siveness, combined  with  virile  strength. 

The  vision  makes  the  German  burgher  anx- 
ious for  his  Government.  He  does  not  see 
what  it  can  do;  and  the  first  panic  cry  that  rose 
to  the  lips  of  the  Conservative  press,  in  conse- 
quence, was  to  the  effect  that  after  having  done 
for  one  victim  (Spain),  the  young  giant  would 
be  sure   to  attack    other  European    States    in 


their  colonial,  weak  members.  It  thought  with 
misgiving  of  Samoa  and  Kiao-chau,  but  main- 
tained the  presence  of  mind  not  to  betray  the 
fact,  seeking  rather  to  win  assistance  by  goad- 
ing England  and  France,  by  reminding  these 
States  that  they  had  possessions  in  the  sphere 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  be  invaded  like 
Spain's. 

For  the  entrance  of  the  newcomer  into  the 
list  of  international  Powers  was  understood 
to  be  for  conquest.  Not  a  question  was 
mooted  as  to  any  other  point,  a  fact  which 
shows  how  thoroughly  the  popular  imagination 
in  Germany  is  possessed  by  the  mania  for  ag- 
grandizement which  is  being  exercised  by  its 
own  and  surrounding  Governments.  The 
mania  has  come  to  appear  normal,  it  has  even 
come  to  appear  clever;  so  that  the  man  is  rare 
who  questions  it — certainly  not  one  of  your  up- 
to-date  editors.  The  most  insignificant  among 
them  wishes  not  to  be  thought  for  a  moment  of 
having   so   little   insight   as   to  credit    nations 
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with  being  moved  by  any  other  mainspring 
than  that  of  egotism;  and  they  mock  at  the 
notion,  particularly  in  respect  of  the  smart 
Yankees  of  America  and  tradesmen  of  Great 
Britain. 

Germany  is  rich  now  and  prosperous;  but 
at  the  bottom  of  the  national  heart  quakes 
an  old  nerve  of  apprehension.  Naturally  the 
superficial,  main  current  of  popular  opin- 
ion gathers  the  scum  of  envy  and  ill  feeling 
which  this  fear  stirs  up.  The  clear  reason 
and  justification  of  the  popular  drift  of  mind 
to  international  hostility  are  to  be  discovered 
in  a  neighboring  channel  of  scientific  thought. 
This  channel  appears  to  be  the  most  narrow  of 
all  the  currents  of  German  political  thought; 
but  in  my  judgment  it  will  prove  the  prevailing 
one  in  all  that  respects  the  question  which  we 
have  in  hand. 

The  political  world,  as  it  stands,  presents  the 
spectacle  of  three  great  World  Powers,  a  batch 
of  great  European  Powers,  imperfectly  united 
and  harmonized  among  themselves,  and  the 
rest  of  the  earth,  as  States,  incapable  of  resist- 
ance. 

The  World  Powers  are  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States.  Unlike  as  the 
three  are  in  several  particulars,  they  resemble 
one  another  in  being  free  to  set  up  an  ideal  of 
federation.  Russia  nourishes  the  idea  of  Pan- 
Slavonia,  England  of  the  Greater  Britain,  the 
United  States  of  Pan-America.  In  contrast  to 
this  ideal,  which  makes  for  completion  in  the 
way  of  expansion,  there  is  displayed  within  the 
bosom  of  the  great  Powers  an  instinct  of  so- 
cial or  class  disintegration.  Germany  holds 
her  Polish,  Danish  aad  French  subjects  to- 
gether only  by  systematic  exertion;  France  and 
Italy  are  torn  by  social  conflict,  while  Austria 
is  threatened  with  total  dissolution  along  racial 
lines. 

This  internal  condition  of  each  State  is  re- 
peated, on  a  large  scale,  among  the  Powers 
themselves.  France  is  inimical  to  Germany, 
and  the  Triple  Alliance  at  variance  with  the 
Dual  one.  Central  Europe  is  but  a  spot 
on  the  map  of  the  globe,  yet  it  lacks  political 
adherence  among  its  parts.  The  dispropor- 
tionally  large  sum  of  wants  of  its  inhabitants  is 
the  principal  factor  of  its  importance.  Next 
comes  its  superior  ability  for  fighting;  its  armies 
are  the  best  on  the  globe.  Its  capital,  how- 
ever, is  inferior  to  that  of   the   World   Powers 


and  China;  its   labor,  to  that  of  Asia.      While 
such  is  the  uneven  balance,  the  separate  States 
of  Central    Europe  share,  nevertheless,  in   the 
ambition  of  the  World  Powers  to  obtain   and 
maintain  a  fore  rank.     To  accomp.ish  this  one 
way  only  exists;  that  way  is  to  highten  and  ex- 
pand its  markets.    Population  increases  of  itself. 
England  has  understood  this  truth  for  cen- 
turies, at  first  dimly,  then  with  increasing  clear- 
ness.    Her  experience  of  how    her  prosperity 
grew   whene.er  war  waged  on  the  Continent, 
while    she  was    at  peace,  gave   her  an    insight 
which    she  wrought  into    a    method  of  policy. 
Her  statesmen  began  to  instigate  wars  and  to 
encourage  one  rival  on  the   Continent   against 
another,  while  she  preserved  Englishmen,  and, 
when  feasible,  English  money  for  a  thriftier  use. 
Earlier  than  others  she  perceived  this  to  lie  in 
trade  and  industry,  so  that  whilethese  continued 
feeble  she  protected  them  by  high  customs  duties. 
For  two  hundred  years  duties  were  levied  so 
high,  especial'y  on  wool  and  leather  goods,   as 
to  be  almost  prohibitive.    The  enterprise  of  her 
ship-owners  opened  intercourse  meanwhile  with 
all  countries,   and   the  work  of  mechanical  ma- 
chinery supplied  stocks  in  abundance  of  manu- 
factured goods. 

She  saw  herself  at  last  transformed  into  a 
manufacturing  State,  with  factories  that  re- 
quired raw  material  for  their  machines,  and 
merchants,  manufacturers  and  working  men 
that  required  food.  As  this  food  needed  to  be 
cheap,  she  adopted  the  Corn  Laws  and  free 
trade,  sacrificing  what  was  held  to  be  the  inter- 
ests of  her  agriculturists.  Her  insight  had 
penetrated  to  the  truth,  that  similarly  as  indi- 
vidual merchants  are  better  off  than  individual 
farmers,  so  must  a  manufacturing  and  trading 
country  become  in  contrast  to  agricultural 
lands.  Henceforth  the  policy  of  her  Govern- 
ment became  bent  on  keeping  the  rest  of  the 
nations  in  the  backward  state  of  raw-material 
and  food  producers,  while  she  herself  carried  on 
the  lucrative  business  of  a  trader  and  manufac- 
turer. 

Whenever  it  was  possible  she  imposed  taxa- 
tion on  the  manufac  ures  even  of  her  own  colo- 
nies. In  the  eighteenth  century  the  attempt 
was  made  on  her  American  possessions,  where 
it  failed;  in  this  century,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  accomplished  in  Ireland  and  India. 
In  the  case  of  independent  countries,  the  pol- 
icy of  discouragement  has  taken  several  various 
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shapes.  One  has  been  that  of  favoring  the 
countries  which  are  weik  and  poor,  and  in  con- 
sequence, still  agricultural. 

At  first,  the  supjiies  of  food  stuffs  were 
drawn  from  Central  Europe:  then,  irom  Amer- 
ica, railways  and  steamship  freightage  having 
made  thechange  profitable,  her  colonies  mean- 
while being  drawn  from  in  so  far  as  they  af- 
forded mcreising  stores. 

Wth  these  latter  perpetually  fresh  business 
connections  present  themselves  to  her  mer- 
chants bv  reason  of  perpetual  emigration  of  her 
sons.  "  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  and  an 
English  settler  in  whatever  part  of  the  earth  he 
may  plant  a  business,  gives  his  orders  in  pref- 
erence to  home  manufacturers;  another  reason 
why  the  policy  of  the  home  Government  is  in 
favor  of  multiplying  its  protectorates  and  colo- 
nies These  are  unapproached  in  extent  and 
number,  and  yet  continue  to  be  increased,  despite 
all  public  declarations  to  the  contrary,  on  the 
part  of  English  ministers. 

The  second  World  Power,  Russia,  following 
in  England's  successful  footsteps,  has  shut 
herself  in  by  high  customs  duties,  while  her  in- 
dustries grow,  and  at  the  same  time  acquires 
colonies.  In  Russia's  case,  these  colonies  lie 
in  contact  with  the  Motherland.  They  have 
now  spread  out  so  far  as  to  include  sub-trop- 
ical territory,  and  in  Asia  her  ou  post  piovinces 
face  British  territory.  These  two  World  Powers 
may  be  looked  upon,  accordingly,  as  rivals.  The 
only  World  Power,  not  yet  involved  with  any 
other,  is  the  United  States.  The  situation  of 
the  world  being  thus,  what  is  Germany  to 
do? 

Germany,  France  and  Taly  have  copied 
Ergland,  like  Russia,  so  far  as  possible;  they 
come  late  to  the  insight  of  the  wisdom  of 
peace,  and  the  use  of  colonies  as  rav-material 
producers,  buyers  of  manufactured  wares,  po- 
litical auxiliaries,  and  foster  hearths  for  surplus 
population  as  well  as  of  army  recruits.  Wnat 
they  could,  each  seized  of  Africa.  At  present 
each  is  minded  to  take  what  it  can,  with 
safety,  of  that  which  still  remains. 

This  is  East  Asia,  China  and  Korea  and  the 
islands  that  are  near  them.  These  compose 
the  last  fragments  of  the  acquirable  world  that 
are  exposed  to  their  arms  and  fleets;  and  be- 
sides, it  is  the  best — that  is,  for  trade.  The 
population  is  numbered  by  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, and  it  is  a  population,  not    like  that  of 


Africa,  without  wants,  but.  on  the  contraiy 
used  to  civil  z  *d  dr-ss  and  proper  ies.  So  tre- 
mendous, indeed,  is  ths  pnz*.  that  the  would- 
be  spoilers  expect  a  compe  Hon  lor  it  among 
themselves,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been 
seen. 

The  true  question  of  the  United  States  lies 
here.  If  not  to  Americans  as  yet,  neophytes  as 
they  are  in  international  life,  it  is  to  other 
States.  For  this  reason  the  liKelihood  of  their 
advent  among  European  affairs  starts  the 
question,  Does  ihe  American  Government  in- 
tend to  become  a  competior  with  us  for  the 
trade  with  Chi-  a?  It  so,  how  does  it  propose 
toproceed?  Alone?  Impossible!  Her  might 
is  considerable  and  her  potentialities  are  very 
great  indeed;  but  betore  these  po:entialities 
are  developed  the  East  China  question  will  by 
sealed. 

The  United  States  will  find  itself  constra'red 
as  we  have  found  ourselves  cons^  rained,  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  one  or  more  of  1  s 
rivals,  to  fall  into  line,  and  adopt  a  give-and- 
take  or  If-you'll-permit-me-Fll-let-you  policy. 
England  is  credited  with  having  advanced  first 
with  a  bargain,  and  Germany,  in  her  character 
of  martinet  among  the  Powers,  to  have  marched 
up  second  with  her  mailed  fist.  Russia  is  as 
likely  as  any  other  to  come  forward  for  parley 
with  the  dazed  and  hesita'ing  conqueror  of  the 
Philippines.  Almost  certainly  the  old  hands 
on  the  field  interchange  views  among  one  an- 
other. 

What  views  should  Germany  keep  at  heart? 
These,  namely,  that  she  alone  cannot  make  use 
of  America.  There  is  hardly  a  consideration 
that  is  not  against  the  very  idea.  This  being 
the  case,  two  courses  are  open — either  to  make 
a  third  or  to  make  an  opponent.  If  a  third, 
with  which  Power  is  this  likely  or  probable? 
Not  with  any  one  of  the  Central  European 
Powers.  They  are  one  and  all  tied,  like  her- 
self. It  must,  therefore,  be  with  one  of  the 
World  Powers,  Russia  or  England.  But  Rus- 
sia is  likely,  even  if  it  should  subdue  its  still 
prevailing  deprecation  of  Republicanism,  not 
to  see  any  advantage  to  itself  of  forming  a  bond 
with  the  Unued  States.  If,  in  order  to  check- 
mate England,  it  should  nevertheless  try  to, 
that  very  Republicanism  which  it  detests  would 
prevent  in  its  blindness  a  consummation  of  the 
plan.  The  Yankees  are  not  Frenchmen  to  let 
ambition    go    before   principle   and    fraternize 
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with  an  autocrat.  The  people  have  too  much 
to  say  in  America.  It  is  not  the  comparatively 
easy  task  of  dealing  with  a  Government  there; 
it  is  the  discouraging,  herculean  labor  of  mov- 
ing a  whole  population. 

So  Russia  being  considered  as  an  unlikely 
ally  there  remains  England.  England  would 
have  considerable  to  gain  through  an  alliance 
with  the  United  States.  In  case  of  a  war  with 
a  European  State,  her  food  supply  would  be 
assured.  She  has  many  irons  in  the  fires  of 
possibility,  and  her  chance  of  getting  them  out 
would  be  enhanced  if  America  was  at  hand  to 
back  her. 

What  the  United  States,  which  has  as  yet  no 
irons  in  international  fires,  would  gain  on  its 
side  from  an  alliance  is  discerned  less  clearly. 
Unlike  England,  America  is  sufficient  unto 
herself  in  peace  and  war;  and  at  a  pinch  has 
food  factories  and  friends  enough  to  get  along. 
Her  need  of  defense  against  England,  as  un- 
prejudiced minds  see  the  case,  is  greater  than 
her  need  of  concert  with  England.  The  oceans 
protect  the  United  States  against  Asia  and 
Europe,  as  well  as  South  America.  Their  one 
defenseless,  and  hence,  weak-point  is  Canada; 
and  Canada  is  English. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  passion  of  am- 
bition to  mix  in  the  world's  affairs  and  expand 
its  trade  with  China,  should  overbear  these 
considerations,  and  the  United  States  should 
conclude  a  treaty  of  mutual  defense  with  Eng- 
land ? 

Then  there  is  no  question  that  Germany 
must  labor  incessantly  further  and  afresh  at 
the  task  of  uniting  Central  Europe  in  the  cause 
of  general  defense  against  the  World  Powers. 
And  for  the  instant,  where  the  choice  is  either 
for  or  against,  let  it  be  for  Russia,  against  Eng- 
land. England,  of  the  two,  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous; its  Liberalism  makes  against  militarism 
and  monarchy;  but,  above  all,  its  industry  is 
the  mightiest. 

Russian  doors  are  closed  now  against  German 
and  Central  European  trade  by  high  customs 
duties.  But  let  the  Siberian  Railway  once  be 
completed,  and  Russia  working  at  the  task  of 


competing  against  England  for  the  trade  of  the 
world  and  those  duties  will  and  must  fall.  Such 
commerce  cannot  be  carried  on  across  Central 
Europe  except  through  German  territory,  for 
German  territory  intervenes.  If  Americans 
considered,  they  could  perceive  on  their  side 
that  in  going  further  along  its  circle  from 
east  to  west  around  the  earth,  this  trade 
will  have  a  choice  to  take  at  the  boundary 
of  the  New  World,  namely,  either  through 
British  America,  or  Yankee  America.  Would 
it  not  be  well,  therefore,  if  the  States,  too,  had 
a  care  how  they  shall  be  found  standing  with 
St.  Petersburg  in  1904.  when  this  longest  of  all 
railroads  is  finished  ?  If  Russian  animosity  is 
provoked,  it  can  then  retaliate  by  directing  its 
Siberian  commerce  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  instead  of  by  the  American  Pacific 
routes.  '  The  points  of  commerce  along  the 
southern  belts  of  the  globe  are  in  the  possession 
of  Great  Britain;  but  the  northern  ones  will  be 
determined  by  the  Russian  Czar.  Hence,  arm 
in  arm  with  Russia  must  Germany  go. 

There  is  another  current  of  German  opin- 
ion which  runs  toward  America.  Its  foun- 
tain source  being  a  sympathy  for  Democ- 
racy, it  rushes  over  all  obstacles,  not  pausing 
at  the  boulders  of  material  facts — colonies, 
trade  or  manufacture.  These  considerations 
are  no  hindrance  whatever  to  its  impetuous 
advance.  "Not  its  policy,  its  men  have 
made  England  great,"  those  cry  who  swim 
with  it.  "And  its  men  were  shaped  by  the 
free  institutions  which  they  were  allowed  to 
establish.  Give  us  like  institutions,  or  let 
Anglo-American  influence  bring  them  to  us, 
and  we  shall  become  equally  powerful  as 
they.  We  are  not  afraid.  We  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  the  young  David  of  the  New 
World  stepping  forth  to  hew  down  the  Goliath 
of  feudalism." 

It.  is  needless  to  remark,  by  way  of  conclu- 
sion, that  the  men  who  are  in  this  current  of 
opinion  are  not  in  the  control  of  affairs.  Those 
who  shape  German  policy  are  in  the  central 
current  above  described. 

Dresden,  Germany. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  CHURCH. 


BY    PROF.    FRANCIS    BROWN,    D.D., 
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The  Church,  as  God  sees  it,  consists  of 
those  who  are  united  to  Christ.  The  ultimate 
test  is  one  not  of  opinion  or  act,  but  of  a  vital, 
spiritual  relation,  in  which  each  is  joined  to 
Christ,  and  so  becomes  part  of  the  organism 
made  up  of  him  and  his.  God's  Church  is 
comprehensive.  It  includes  people  of  widely 
divergent  views  and  habits,  people  who  think 
quite  differently  about  great  things,  and  peo- 
ple who  worship  in  different  ways.  The  bond 
of  union  is  that  they  are  all  Christians. 

Now  what  men  call  the  Church — the  Church 
as  it  exists  in  manifest  form  on  the  earth — cer- 
tainly ought  to  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  Church  as  God  sees  it.  Its  real  member- 
ship is  made  up  of  those  who  are  united  to 
Christ.  God's  Church  and  man's  Church 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  exactly  coterminous. 
No  one  holds  that  they  really  are.  The  defect 
is,  of  course,  in  man's  Church.  Men  are  not 
God;  they  do  not  see  as  clearly  as  God  sees, 
and  in  making  up  the  roll  of  man's  Church 
some  names  are  entered  which  God  does  not 
enter,  and  some  omitted  which  God  includes. 
But  human  imperfectness  does  not  annul  the 
responsibility  of  endeavoring  to  make  man's 
Church  correspond  with  God's  Church.  What 
men  call  the  Church  ought  to  contain  all  those 
united  to  Christ.  It  ought  to  be  as  compre- 
hensive as  God's  Church  is. 

But  we  have  the  curious  phenomenon  of  a 
great  number  of  human  organizations,  calling 
themselves  Churches,  each  of  which  recog- 
nizes, often  with  sincere  joy,  that  it  does  not 
contain  all  the  real  Christians  there  are — that 
there  are  many  truly  united  to  Christ  not 
among  its  members — excluding  those  whose 
union  to  Christ  it  does  not  question,  and  even 
recommending  to  them  that  they  join  another 
organization.  To  one  who  considers  the  essen- 
tial test  of  church-membership  this  is  wholly  an- 
omalous. If  opinions,  or  usages,  were  the  essen- 
tial test,  then  those  whose  opinions  or  usages 
were  adjudged  to  be  wrong  might  logically  be 
excluded.  But  they  could  not  then  be  logical- 
ly regarded  as  true  Christians  whatever  other 
organization  they  might  join  How,  then,  since 
union  to  Christ  determines  real  church-mem- 
bership,  can    I     logically   drive  out    from    my 


Church  men  whose  real  church-membership  1 
acknowledge  ?  The  situation  is  wholly  anoma- 
lous. The  ideal  Church  on  earth  will  have 
done  with  this  anomaly  and  be  truly  compre- 
hensive, with  ample  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  and  of  religious  usage — like  God's 
Church  always — making  the  one  condition  that 
its  members  shall  be  really  Christians. 

This  ideal  may  seem  remote,  but  it  suggests 
a  very  practical  question.  In  the  anomalous 
situation  in  which  we  are,  what  is  the  duty  of 
the  separate  organizations  ?  The  situation  can- 
not be  changed  in  a  day,  or  a  week.  Church 
Unity  is  the  goal,  but  what  shall  we  do  now? 
What  is  the  duty  of  the  different  Church  organ- 
izations in  the  meantime?  Manifestly,  to  re- 
move the  barriers  by  which  they  are  separated 
as  far  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Each  must  try  to  keep  out  as  few  real  Chris- 
tians as  possible,  who  desire  to  enter  it.  This 
is  more  and  more  the  case.  Individuals  pass 
somewhat  freely  in  Protestantism  from  one 
Christian  denomination  to  another,  without 
changing  their  opinions,  and  following  their 
choice  or  convenience  in  the  matter  of  usages. 
Such  conditions  as  are  imposed  on  the  transfer 
consist,  more  and  more,  either  of  some  formal 
recognition  of  transfer,  or  of  some  endeavor 
to  make  clear  the  individual's  relation  to 
Christ. 

In  the  reception  and  transfer  of  Church  of- 
ficers, and,  specifically,  ministers,  the  matter  is 
not  quite  so  simple.  Various  bodies  have 
somewhat  rigid  tests  in  the  form  of  assent  to 
elaborate  creeds,  or  of  the  satisfaction  of  some 
majority  as  to  theological  opinions,  or  both; 
the  acceptance  of  certain  theories,  the  conform- 
ity to  certain  practices  are  required.  Those 
who  do  not  pass  muster  may  be  highly  com- 
mended for  their  Christian  character  and  bid- 
den a  sincere  God -speed  if  they  turn  to  another 
organization,  but  as  teachers  and  pastors  in  the 
particular  one  which  has  examined  them  they 
are  rejected. 

Now  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  ministry 
neither  contemplates  nor  tolerates  any  such 
thing  as  this.  The  one  necessary  requirement 
is  that  the  ministry  which  men  recognize 
should    be  the  ministry  which  God  recognizes. 
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If  a  man  is  fit  to  be  a  minister  in  God's 
Church,  then  he  is  fit  to  be  a  minister  in  my 
Church.  What,  then,  are  the  tests  of  fitness? 
Obviously,  the  essential  test  of  church-mem- 
bership is  fundamental  here  also.  The  minis- 
ter must  be  a  real  Christian.  It  is  right  that 
especial  pains  should  be  taken  to  secure  this. 
Besides  this,  for  his  particular  work  the  minis- 
ter needs  particular  gifts  and  attainments.  It 
is  right  that  he  should  be  examined,  to  ascer- 
tain that  he  has  them.  But  will  the  ideal 
Church  exact  more  than  this?  Will  she  de- 
mand adherence  to  a  standard  of  orthodox 
opinion  and  tht  adoption  of  an  approved  set  of 
religious  habits  and  usages?  It  is  easy  to  an- 
swer this  question  by  saying  that  since  the 
minister  is  set  to  preach  the  truth,  and  to 
order  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  his  adherence 
to  the  tiuth  and  to  the  right  ecclesiastical  order 
is.  of  course,  to  be  determined  before  he  is  re- 
ceived into  the  ministry.  But  it  isquite  certain 
that  the  ideal  Church  wiH  not  require  of  any  of 
its  ministers,  as  a  condition  of  their  ministry, 
opinions  and  usages  which  it  does  not  require 
of  all.  That  means  that  the  fundamental  re- 
quirements of  opinion  and  usage  are  few  and 
easily  defined.  It  is  doubtless  necessary  that  a 
minister  should  hold  to  certain  truths  and 
practices,  in  order  that  the  force  of  his  Chris- 
tian character,  and  the  use  of  his  attainments 
and  gifts  may  be  for  the  increase  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  Church.  It  might  not  be  easy  to 
secure  prompt  agreement  as  to  what  these 
truths  and  practices  are.  But  matters  now 
confined  to  some  fragment  of  the  entire 
Church  certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  essential 
requirements.  The  necessary  demands  are  in 
fact  common  to  all  parts  of  the  Church.  If  you 
recognize  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Church, 
it  is>incongruous.to  deny  a  man  entrance  to  the 
ministry  of  one  on  account  of  opinion,  while 
you  bid  him  God-speed  in  the  ministry  of 
another.  The  anomalous,  divided  condition 
of  Christendom  has  exalted  this  incongruity 
into  an  important  principle.  Some  time  Chris- 
tians will  come  to  understand  the  Church 
better,  and  then  the  anomaly  and  the  incon- 
gruity will  pass  away  together. 

Meantime,  what  shall  be  done?  The  only 
right  course,  in  the  case  of  official  persons,  as  in 
the  case  of  individual  members,  is  that  each  or- 
ganization try  its  best  to  keep  out  as  few  as 
possible  of  those  who  possess  the  fundamental 


requirements.  That  organization  is,  under 
present  conditions,  most  nearly  in  accord  with 
the  will  of  God  in  its  reception  of  ministers 
which  keeps  out  as  few  real  Christian  ministers 
as  possible,  and  so  secures  for  itself,  and  for 
the  world  through  its  agency,  the  largest  pos- 
sible share  of  those  ministerial  gifts  which  are 
placed  at  its  disposal.  To  this  end  it  must  lay 
the  chief  stress  upon  Christian  character,  and 
the  next  upon  physical  and  mental  qualifica- 
tions, and  the  least  of  all  upon  that  range  of 
opinion  in  which  differences  are  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  highest  Christian  character  and 
the  most  abundant  gifts. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  candidate's  relation 
to  an  elaborate  creed,  such,  for  example,  as 
that  of  the  Presbvterian  Church?  Even  if  as- 
sent to  such  a  creed  is  anomalous,  as  a  test  for 
the  ministry,  yet  as  long  as  the  creed  exists  and 
issoapplied.it  is  a  fact  to  be  reckoned  with. 
But  it  should  be  observed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  assent  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  if  made  by  a  true  Christian  man  of  the 
requisite  intellectual  qualifications,  is  not  mere- 
ly a  test  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  it  is  also  a 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  candidate.  On  accept- 
ing the  test  he  is  entitled  to  reception  into  the 
Presbyterian  ministry.  In  the  next  place  the 
acceptance  of  the  test  is  made  in  a  modified 
form,  including  the  phrase  "the  sys-em  of 
doctrine  "  The  candidate  does  not  commit 
himself  to  literal  and  entire  acceptance.  There 
is,  therefore,  the  opportunity,  rigid  tho  the  test 
may  appear,  for  considerable  breadth  of  inter- 
pretation; and  if  the  Church  leally  wishes  to 
receive  all  the  true  Christian  ministers  it  can, 
it  will  gladly  take  this  opportunity  for  broad 
and  generous  interpretation. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  Church's 
retention  of  its  ministers.  The  ideal  Church 
will  never  dream  of  allowing  a  single  real  min- 
ister of  Jesus  Christ  to  feel  himself  out  of  place 
in  the  ministry,  because  of  difference  of  view 
on  matters  which  do  not  destroy  the  efficacy  of 
his  ministerial  service.  There  will  be  differ- 
ences of  view,  of  course.  Finite  minds  see 
truth  imperfectly.  Inquiry  and  discussion  will 
go  on.  The  results  cannot  be  foreseen.  Each 
must  follow  where  truth  leads.  The  points 
where  agreement  is  vital  are  very  few.  It  is  a 
very  moderate  statement  to  say  that  whatever 
is  now  recognized  by  one  body  of  Christians  as 
compatible  with  ministerial  efficiency  in  another 
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body  of  Christians  will  then  be  recognized  as 
compatible  with  ministerial  standing  in  the  one 
Church. 

And  even  now,  the  only  right  course  for  anv 
Church  organization,  however  it  may  be  ham- 
peied  by  its  own  excessive  and  anomalous  de- 
mands upon  its  ministry,  is  to  seek  to  retain 
the  largest  possible  number  of  its  real  Christian 
ministers.  That  it  should  also  address  itself 
forthwith  to  the  problem  of  reducing  its  de- 
mands, so  as  to  bring  them  into  conformity 
with  God's  demands  upon  his  ministers,  and 
discourage  or  drive  out  none  whom  God  calls 
and  honors,  I  firmly  believe.  But  until  it  can 
do  this,  it  must  seek  to  do  the  best  possible 
thing  under  its  less  favorable  conditions,  and 
discourage  or  drive  out  as  lew  as  possible  of 
God's  ministry  from  its  own.  By  acting  thus, 
ad  interi?n,  it  will  not  only  diminish  the  ills  of 
its  present  aonormal  state,  but  will  also  hasten 
the  return  to  that  which  is  normal. 

The  connection  of  the  Church  with  its  office- 
bearers is  sometimes  declared  to  be  one  of  con- 
tract. This  has,  perhaps,  a  hard,  legal  sound, 
and  yet  it  has  an  element  of  truth.  The 
coldness  and  hardness  will  be  lessened  if  we 
remember  that,  ideally,  the  agreement  has  to 
do  with  simple,  fundamental  relations.  And 
even  where,  as  in  most  Church  organizations 
to-day,  complications  have  been  introduced 
and  the  fundamental  simplicity  been  overlaid, 
the  Church  may  do  much  for  Christianity  by 
administering  its  constitution  in  a  Christian 
manner: 

1.  The  Church  may  see  to  it  that  it  scrupu- 
lously keeps  us  part  of  the  contract,  imposing 
no  new  and  aiburary  tests,  and  showing  itself 
eager  to  recognize  all  the  rights  of  its  office- 
bearers. 


2.  The  Church  may  interpiet  largely  and  with 
true  respect  and  love,  the  fidelity  cf  its  office- 
bearers to  their  agreement. 

3.  The  Church  may  remember,  always,  that 
the   form  of  its  contract  is  at  best  a  temporary 
one,  a    makeshift,  due  to  imperfect  conditions 
and  that  severe  and  harsh  interpretation  of  its 
requirements  is  out  of  place. 

4.  The  Church  may  make  it  evident  that  the 
contractual  element  in  its  relation  to  its  office- 
holders is  not  that  upon  which  it  chiefly 
dwells.  The  ministry  is  a  consecration  to  high 
service,  with  divine  sanction,  and  should  be 
considered  chieflv  from  the  point  of  view  of 
efficiency  in  accomplishing  its  divine  ends. 

5.  The  Church  may  fix  its  eyes  s'edfastly  on 
those  ends,  and  never  allow  itself  to  forget  that 
it  exists,  not  to  promote  any  one  branch  of 
God's  woik  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  for 
the  growth  and  uplifting  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ. 

6.  The  Church  may  be  constantly  in  an  atti- 
tude of  prayer  and  of  receptiveness,  longing  and 
waiting  for  new  visions  of  truth  and  new  en- 
dowments of  power,  welcoming  these  when 
they  come,  and  gratefully  honoring,  as 
messengers  of  God,  those  by  whom  they 
come. 

For  every  separate  Church  organization  thus 
to  administer  its  own  affairs  in  a  Christian  way 
will  not,  it  is  true,  solve  all  our  ecclesiastical 
problems;  but  it  will  surely  beget  the  temper  in 
which  alone  they  can  be  solved.  And  when 
once  these  truly  Chris- ian  thoughts  and  desires 
are  in  control,  we  sha.l  have  made  a  great  ad- 
vance toward  that  Christian  comprehension 
which  is  the  Church's  duty  and  privilege  and 
power. 
New  York  City. 


OLD  JOSHUA,  THE  WIG-MAKER. 

BY    MAY    KELSEY   CHAMPION. 


On  a  narrow  table,  stretching  across  the 
front  of  the  small,  square  room,  stood  a  row  of 
wigs.  One  of  them — the  one  at  the  further 
end  of  the  row — was  the  Governor's  latest 
order,  and  only  just  finished  Full  and  curled 
and  made  of  the  best  London  hair,  it  would 
cost  the  magistrate  a  good,  round  sum;  but 
the  magistrate  was  able  to  pay.  Next  it  was 
the  minister's,  sent  in  to  be  freshly  carded  and 


dressed.  The  rest  were  samples  to  advertise 
old  Joshua's  skill,  and  except  for  an  occasional 
shake  to  free  them  from  dust,  had  rested 
undisturbed  upon  their  blocks  for  twenty 
years. 

Time->ellowed  and  fly-specktd  pieces  ol  paper 
stitched  10  the  croons  labeled  these  respec  ive- 
ly  "Grizzle,"  "Bodied  Grizzle,"  "Bleached 
Tie,"  "Brown  Horse,"  and  "White  Goat." 
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Other  brown  and  dusty  papers,  fastened  to 
the  walls  of  the  small  room,  told  the  very 
curious  of  the  old  wig-maker's  customers  that 
here  might  be  obtained  also  cards  and  brushes, 
curling-tongs,  wash-balls,  London  black-balls 
with  printed  directions  for  using,  black 
satin  bags  for  the  hair,  and  superior  poma- 
tum. 

The  early  twilight  of  a  dark  March  afternoon 
was  shutting  in,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  Joshua 
brushed  up  the  pile  of  white  hair  before  him 
and  put  it  away  in  a  box. 

Pushing  the  wig  blocks  together,  he  cov- 
ered the  confused  mass  of  "Grizzle,"  "  Bodied 
Grizzle,"  "White  Goat,"  and  "Brown  Horse" 
with  a  cloth,  and  then  with  a  quick  jerk  drew 
the  curtain  that  hid  the  small  wares  on  the 
shelves.  Periwigs  and  wash-balls  and  poma- 
tum were  done  with  for  the  day.  He  had  hated 
them  well  for  forty  years,  and  he  was  glad  to 
put  them  out  ot  sight  at  night. 

Over  the  cleared  end  of  the  table  was  a  door. 
He  opened  it  now,  disclosing  a  shallow  closet, 
half  the  hight  of  the  room.  "With  gentle  rever- 
ence he  took  down  a  thick  book  bound  in 
leather,  a  score  of  small  boxes  and  jars,  and, 
lastly,  a  mortar  and  pesile. 

His  eyes  brightened  and  his  face  took  a  look 
of  content  as  he  held  a  candle  to  the  blaze  in 
the  fireplace,  and  set  it  on  the  table.  Night 
after  night  and  well  toward  the  mornings  a 
light  burned  there,  shining  through  the  shut- 
terless  window  to  the  street  outside. 

Passers-by  had  long  since  grown  used  to  the 
sight  of  the  old  man  at  work  over  the  mortar, 
or  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  some  book,  a  long 
black  gown  belted  about  his  stooping  figure, 
and  a  black  velvet  cap  upon  the  shabby  white 
wig  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  renew  or 
cast  aside.  There  were  those  who  said  that  old 
Joshua  studied  magic,  and  could  turn  base 
metals  to  gold;  but  there  were  those,  too,  who 
said  that  this  was  not  true. 

There  was  but  one  opinion,  however,  regard- 
ing his  knowledge  of  herbs  and  his  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  strange  diseases.  Far  out  on  the 
turnpike  and  the  Boston  post-road  he  was  sum- 
moned. But  for  his  services  as  physician  he 
would  take  no  payment;  wig-making  was  his 
trade;  he  lived  by  that,  he  would  say. 

Joshua  had  been  at  work  tor  a  little  more 
than  an  hour,  filtering  and  weighing  and  grind- 
ing, when   the  door  of  the   back  room  slowly 


opened.      A  slender,  pale   child   of  about  four- 
teen came  up  to  the  table. 

"  Grandfather!" 

"Eh?  Oh  yes,  Barbara;  you  may  mix  that 
box  of  powdered  crabs  eyes  with  a  little  honey 
— so;  and  bring  me  some  peppermint  roots  to 
grind  with  this  sumac." 

The  girl  dropped  a  small  handful  of  brown 
roots  into  the  mortar.  "'Tis  Milton  Tufts  who 
is  stealing  our  wood,  Grandfather,"  she  said. 

The  old  man  turned  a  leaf  of  his  book  with- 
out appearing  to  hear.  "Now  a  nutmeg  of 
saltpeter  from  the  box  there,"  he  said.  "  Yes, 
that  is  right.  And  I'm  thinking  I  did  not  get 
in  enough  vitriol  last  making." 

The  child  stirred  the  mixture  that  he  had 
given  her,  then  put  down  the  cup,  and,  resting 
her  elbows  on  the  table,  stood  watching  him. 

At  last  Joshua  finished  grinding,  and  emptied 
the  contents  of  the  mortar  into  the  largest  of 
the  jars.  Then  he  lifted  his  head,  slowly: 
"So  Milton  Tufts  has  taken  to  stealing  with 
everything  else!"  he  said. 

Barbara  nodded. 

Joshua  closed  the  book,  reluctantly.  "The 
man  is  bound  to  land  himself  in  jail  sooner  or 
later,"  he  muttered  to  himself  between  two 
puffs  to  blow  some  ponder  from  the  covers  "I 
doubt  if  'tis  much  service  to  him  to  delay  the 
hour;  but  I  suppose  I  must  put  a  stop  to  his 
thievery  at  my  wood-pile." 

One  by  one  he  set  the  things  back  in  the 
closet  and  closed  the  door.  Then,  taking  his 
hat  and  stick  and  throwing  his  cloak  about 
him,  he  went  out  of  the  house.  He  had  no 
hesitancy  in  directing  his  steps.  There  was 
but  one  place  where  Milton  Tufts  would  be 
found  at  this  hour,  and  that  was  the  tavern. 
Arrived  at  the  door,  he  opened  it  and  stepped 
inside.  For  a  moment  the  lights  blinded  his 
eyes.  Then,  in  the  furthest  corner,  he  saw 
the  man  he  was  looking  for,  sitting  on  a  high 
stool  tipped  against  the  wall.  Joshua  pointed 
toward  him  with  his  stick. 

"  Milton  Tufts!" 

The  room  was  well  filled  with  men;  but  the 
loud  talking  ceased  at  once  and  all  eyes  turned 
toward  the  short,  stooping  figure  in  the  long 
black  cloak  and  broad-brimmed  hat. 

"  'Tis  most  severe  weather  for  March,  Milton 
Tufts,  and  against  your  wood-pile  not  holding 
out  over  the  winter,  I  would  have  you  feel  free 
to  supply  yourself  at  mine." 
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A  loud  laugh  arose  as  the  front  legs  of  the 
stool  came  down  with  a  clatter,  and  Milton 
Tufts  shrank  shame-faced  into  the  shadow. 
Joshua  slowly  lowered  his  stick,  then  opened 
the  door  and  went  out.  He  heard  the  laugh 
still  echoing  as  the  door  opened  again  a  little 
later  to  let  out  two  young  men. 

One  of  these  clapped  his  hand  upon  the  old 
wig-maker's  shoulder  as  he  passed  him  in  the 
path.  "  Thou'rt  an  old  fool,  Joshua,"  he  said, 
boisterously. 

Joshua  stopped  and  turned,  slowly.  "I 
doubt  it  not — I  doubt  it  not,"  he  said.  "  The 
Lord  make  both  you  and  me  wiser  than  we 
are." 

He  chuckled  to  himself  as  the  young  men 
hurried  on,  and  drew  his  cloak  closer  at  a  sud- 
den gust  of  sharp,  easterly  wind.  As  he  went 
along  he  felt  a  slow-lalling  drop  of  rain.  "  A 
storm  before  morning,  eh!"  he  said,  with  a 
glance  at  the  sky. 

He  had  nearly  reached  home  when  he  stopped 
again.  Before  him,  at  one  side,  lay  something 
darker  than  the  path;  he  pushed  it  with  his 
stick. 

"Come,  get  on  home!  'Tis  going  to  be  no 
night  for  your  wife  to  be  out  looking  for  you," 
he  warned,  prodding  again. 

From  the  prostrate  form  of  a  man  came  a 
low  moan  and  two  or  three  words  in  a  strange 
language.  Joshua  bent  over  and  sniffed  the  air 
suspiciously. 

"An'  'tis  not  drink;  what's  ailing  thee, 
then?" 

But  there  was  no  reply.  Joshua  waited  a  few 
moments. 

"Can  you  walk,  friend,  if  I  help  you?"  he 
he  asked. 

The  man  raised  himself  on  one  arm,  then  fell 
back  with  a  sigh.  Again  he  tried,  and  this  time 
Joshua  lifted  him  to  his  feet.  Staggering  under 
his  burden,  the  old  man  slowly  made  his  way 
on  to  the  shop,  where,  once  inside,  the  stranger 
sank  exhausted  to  the  floor. 

"A  luckless  fellow  I  found  lying  out  in  the 
rain,"  Joshua  explained  to  Barbara,  who, 
frightened  by  the  strange  shuffling  outside, 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  "  A  sailor, 
I  take  it,  from  his  clothes;  and  from  some  of 
his  mutterings  'twould  seem  he  belonged  to 
the  French  vessel  that  put  in  here  last  week. 
We  shall  have  to  give  him  a  bed  for  the 
night." 


"Is  he  very  sick?"  asked  Barbara,  studying 
the  strange,  dark  face  as  her  grandfather  went 
to  the  closet  and  poured  something  into  a 
glass. 

"Only  chilled  through,  I'm  thinking,"  Joshua 
said,  holding  the  glass  to  the  pale  lips.  "  He'll 
be  well  enough  to  move  on  by  to-morrow." 

But  Joshua  was  wrong.  A  week  passed,  and 
the  stranger  grew  no  better.  Fever  and  delir- 
ium alternated  with  exhaustion  and  stupor,  and 
none  of  Joshua's  remedies  availed.  The  man 
steadily  became  weaker. 

Going  into  the  front  room  one  morning,  Bar- 
bara found  her  grandfather  standing  before  the 
open  closet,  sadly  shaking  his  head  over  an 
empty  box. 

"An'  I  could  find  but  a  little  left,"  he  was 
saying. 

"What  is  it,  Grandfather?"  And  Barbara 
went  up  to  the  table. 

"A  powder  that  I  set  great  store  by.  I  sent 
for  more  from  England  four  months  ago,  but  it 
has  not  come  yet." 

"Would  Dr.  Stormouth  have  it?" 

"No;  he'll  have  naught  to  do  with  it,  tho 
I've  often  spoke  to  him  of  its  value." 

Barbara  drummed  on  the  table  with  her  fin- 
gers. 

"There's  an  English  ship  in  the  harbor, 
Grandfather,  "she  said,  after  a  little  time.  "An' 
you  think  they  would  have  a  surgeon  aboard,  I 
could  row  down  and  see  if  he  could  give  you 
what  you  want.  I  did  that  once  before,  you 
know." 

Joshua  walked  to  the  window  and  looked 
down  the  street. 

"What  ship  is  it?" 

"The  '  Kingfisher,'  just  up  from  Jamaica, 
Noahdiah  White  says." 

Her  grandfather  looked  at  the  empty  box 
again.  "  'Tis  the  only  thing  I  know  that  will 
take  hold  of  his  malady,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  Yes,  you  had  best  go,  child.  Take  this  box, 
the  name  is  written  on  the  cover.  And — 
wait" —  Joshua  reached  up  to  the  shelf  and 
brought  down  one  of  two  small  glass  bottles 
standing  together.  "Give  this  to  the  sur- 
geon," he  said,  holding  it  to  the  light  and 
smoothing  it  lovingly  with  his  finger.  "'Tis 
the  Elixir  of  Dew  that  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  wrote 
of." 

Half  an  hour  later  Barbara,  trembling  a  little 
and    still  clinging  with  a  vise-like  hold   to   the 
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hand  of  the  sailor  who  had  helped  her  on 
board,  stood  before  Dr  Humphrey  Eyre  on  the 
deck  of  the  "  Kingfisher." 

A  child  who  would  speak  with  you,  sir,"  the 
sailor  said,  salutirg. 

The  surgeon  of  ihe  "  Kingfisher"  looked  up 
from  the  two-weeks  old  copy  of  the  Boston  Post 
Boy  that  he  was  reading. 

Barbara,  who  had  wonderingly  observed  the 
sailor's  salute,  imitated  it  as  closely  as  she 
could,  and  drawing  her  little  knitted  cap  to  the 
front  of  her  head,  recited  the  sentence  that  she 
had  practiced  all  the  way  down  in  the  boat: 

"  Grandfaiher  would  be  much  grateful  if  you 
could  mayhap  spare  him  a  little  of  what  is 
written  on  the  box;  ar.d  he  would  be  honored  if 
you  would  accep    this  bottle  of  elixir." 

Dr.  Eyre  smiled.  He  seemed  a  very  pleasant 
man,  Barbara  decided;  and  he  was  old.  He 
must  be  nearly  as  old  as  her  grandfather.  He 
smiled  again  as  he  glanced  at  the  box  she  gave 
him,  then  nodded,  and  went  below. 

•  Tell  your  grandfather  that  I  am  most  happy 
to  supply  him,"  he  said,  when  he  came  back; 
and  he  put  the  box  in  her  hand.  "And  tell 
him— um — tell  him" — he  hesitated,  and  read 
once  more  the  label  on  the  bottle. 

"  'Tis  made  of  dew  digested  filteen  months. 
Grandfa'her  gathered  it  himself,  and  'tis  excel- 
lent fcr  manias,"  Barbara  explained,  thinking 
that  perhaps  the  doctor  was  having  trouble 
with  the  writing. 

But  Dr.  Eyre  had  taken  a  worn  and  yellow 
scrap  of  paper  from  his  pocket  and  was  holding 
it  beside  the  bottle. 

She  waited  for  some  time;  then,  as  he  ap- 
peared to  have  forgotten  her,  she  moved  slowly 
away. 

He  turned  at  that  and  walked  with  her. 
"What  is  your  name,  child?"  he  asked,  as 
they  went  across  the  deck. 

"  Barbara." 

"  Barbara  "  The  old  surgeon  repeated  it  as 
he  studied  the  upturned  face. 

"Yes,  sir;  Barbara  Pv  II." 

"Will  you  take  a  passenger  up  to  town, 
Barbara?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

A  moment  while  he  spoke  with  the  captain 
and  another  terrible  moment  between  the 
"  Kingfisher's"  deck  and  her  own  small  boat, 
tossing  belo>v,  and  then  Barbara  had  the  oars 
in  her  hands  and  was  rowing  up  the  harbor. 


Dr.  Eyre  sat  in  the  stern,  but  beyond  a  word 
or  two  at  the  first,  he  scarcely  spoke  for  the 
whole  way.  At  the  landing  place  Barbara 
waited  for  a  moment  after  tying  her  boat;  then 
as  he  seemed  to  have  no  questions  to  ask.  she 
turned  slowly  up  the  street,  casting  curious 
glances  at  him  from  the  corners  of  her  eyes  as 
he  walked  along  beside  h(  r. 

Joshua  was  standing  in  the  doorway  when 
they  reached  the  house 

"  Here  is  the  meaicine,  Grandfather,"  she 
said,  giving  him  the  box.  As  his  glance  turned 
inquiringly  toward  her  companion  she  added 
something  in  a  whisper. 

Joshua  came  outside.  "  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  thank  you  for  your  kind  obligeance,  sir,"  he 
said. 

"Pray,  do  not  mention  it.  I  was  most" — 
The  surgeon  of  the  "Kingfisher"  scanned 
Joshua's  face  and  apparently  forgot  to  finish 
his  sentence. 

*  Wilt  not  step  in?"  Joshua  brushed  aside 
a  shabby  white  lock  that  the  wind  blew  in  his 
eyes.  "An'  you  are  not  in  haste,  I  should 
deem  it  a  favor  if  y;>u  woaldl  >o<  at  asic<  man." 

Dr.  Eyre  bowed.  Neither  the  old  man  nor  the 
child  suspected  that  it  was  because  he  could  not 
speak. 

Joshua  led  the  way  to  the  room  where  the 
Frenchman  lay  tossing  and  muttering,  and  in 
a  few  words  described  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  surgeon  of  the  "  Kinghsher  "  nodded 
now  and  then  in  assent,  but  did  not  raise  his 
eyes  again  to  Joshua's  face.  Once,  however, 
as  he  intrrupted  with  a  question,  he  felt  the 
curious  gaze  of  the  other  and  bent  quickly  over 
the  sick  man's  pulse. 

"Would  you  say  six  grains  to  begin  with?" 
Joshua  asked,  at  last. 

Dr.  Eyre  tried  the  man's  pulse  once  more, 
and  hesitated. 

"An'  'twere  my  own  case,  I'm  thinking  I 
should  give  him  nine  at  once,"  he  said,  slowly. 
"The  disease  seems  to  have  taken  us  most  ob- 
stinate form." 

Something  in  the  tone  made  Joshua  start 
and  again  gaze  fixedly  at  the  profile  before  him. 
A  cloud  of  white  dust  fell  from  the  box  he  was 
holding,  as  he  turned  into  the  shop-room,  and 
when,  after  several  minutes  he  came  back  with 
some  of  the  powder  mixed  with  wine,  the  hand 
that  held  the  glass  to  the  sick  man's  lips  was 
still  unsteady. 
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From  their  chairs  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
bed  the  two  old  men  cast  furtive  glances  across 
as  they  waited  to  watch  the  effect  of  the 
draft,  each  retreating  consciously  as  he  met 
the  gaze  of  the  other. 

An  hour  passed,  and  at  last  the  patient  fell 
into  alight  slumber.  Joshua  rose  and  led  the 
way  into  ihe  shop. 

"  'Tis  the  first  natural-seeming  sleep  he  has 
had,"  he  said,  as  he  closed  the  door. 

"  'Tis  what  he  needs.  The  fever  will  probably 
be  broke  when  he  wakes."  Dr.  Eyre  moved  un- 
easily about  the  room.  "You — you  unite  two 
professions?"  he  asked,  studying  the  wig- 
labels. 

Joshua  watched  him.  "Wig-making  is  my 
trade,"  he  said;  "tho  I  have  given  some  study 
to  medicine  for  the  love  of  it." 

"Yes,  it  runs  in  the  family,"  said  the  other, 
slowly.  "Miles!"  The  old  surgeon  paused, 
then  spoke  abruptly,  h>s  hand  shaking  as  it 
rested  on  the  table.  "The  blame  was  all  mine, 
Miles.  I've  prayed  night  and  morning  for  forty 
years  for  a  chance  to  say  that  before  I  died." 

Old  Joshua  crossed  the  room  and  laid  an 
arm  about  his  neck. 

"  No,  Humphrey,"  he  said;  "  'twas  a  fool- 
ish quarrel;  but  1  had  the  making  of  it.  I  had 
an  evil  temper  in  those  days." 

The  old  surgeon  raised  his  own  arm  to  Josh- 
ua's bent  shoulders,  and  they  stood  like  a  pair 
of  boys. 

"I'm  fearing  that  ran  in  the  family,  too, 
brother,"  he  said.  "And  there  was  another 
thmg,"  he  added,  in  a  lighter  tone,  as  he 
brushed  a  drop  of  salt  water  from  his  cheek; 
"  we  Eyres  never  made  aught  but  a  poor  show 
with  our  pens.     You  write  as  wretched  a  hand 


as  ever,  Miles.     I    knew  your    E's  at  the   first 
look  at  the  Elixir  label." 

"  Miles  Eyre,"  Joshua  half  whispered  it. 
"Nobody  knows  that  name  here — not  even 
Barbara."  A  brown  flush  crossed  his  face,  and 
he  would  have  shrunk  away. 

The  hand  on  his  shoulder  held  him  fast. 
"'Tis  waiting  for  you  in  England,  tho,"  his 
brother  said;  "and  there's  a  little  place  in  Dev- 
on that  goes  with  it.  Do  you  remember  how 
we  used  to  sit  together  in  the  porch  and  watch 
the  sun  go  down  behind  Knollys  Head,  Miles?" 

The  old  wig-maker  looked  from  the  window 
and  saw  not  the  narrow  street,  with  its  ugly 
unpainted  houses,  but  a  long  green  lane  and 
sloping  fields.  "As  'twere  yesterday,"  he 
said. 

"I'm  only  standing  out  for  a  word  of  invita- 
tion— for  it  all  belongs  to  you,  you  know — and 
we'll  sit  there  again."  Dr.  Eyre  paused,  and 
another  tear  ran  djwn  a  furrow  in  his  cheek. 
He  shook  his  brother's  shouMer.  "Come, 
Miles,"  he  said.  "  An'  you  do  not  speak  it 
soon,  I  shall  think  'tis  because  you  have  node- 
sire  for  my  society." 

Joshua  smiled.  "'Tis  because  I  am  an  old 
man,  and  hesitate  at  so  long  a  journey,  Hum- 
phrey," he  said.  "  But,  the  Lord  willing,  we'll 
do  as  you  say." 

The  old  surgeon  nodded.  "And  Barbara, 
here" — stretching  out  his  hand  as  the  door 
opened,  and  drawing  the  child  to  his  side — 
"  Baroara  will  sit  there  with  us,  and  you  shall 
tell  her  of  the  Ladv  of  the  Wishing  Well  and  of 
the  three  deer  you  Drought  down  in  one  morn- 
ing; and  I  will  tell  her — ay,  but  there'll  be 
stories  enough!" 

New  London,  Conn. 


SCHLEY'S  VICTORY  AT  SANTIAGO, 


BY    PARK    BENJAMIN. 


Nothing  more  unpredictable  in  the  annals 
of  maritime  warfare  has  probably  ever  taken 
place  than  the  Cervera  episode,  which  has  now 
culminated  in  the  magnificent  victory  won  by 
Commodore  Schley.  Here  were  four  7,000 
ton  armored  cruisers  of  the  most  improved 
type,  every  one  of  them  capable  of  steaming  at 
the  rate  of  20  knots  per  hour.  Their  guns  were 
of  excellent  pattern,  ranging  in  caliber  as  high 


as  1 1 -inch.  In  that  they  were  a  medium  be- 
tween the  battle-ship  and  the  cruiser,  combi- 
ning the  heavy  weapons  of  the  one  with  the  high 
speed  of  the  other,  they  belonged  to  a  class  in 
which  our  own  navy  is  deficient;  the  nearest 
similar  ships  which  we  possess  being  the  "  New 
York"  and  the  "  Brooklyn,"  which,  while  fully* 
as  swift,  are  much  more  lightly  armed.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  great  vessels  were   two  torpedo 
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boat  destroyers  of  about  400  tons  displacement 
each,  of  high  speed  (respectively  28  and  30 
knots)  and  provided  with  powerful  guns.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  no  navy  in  the  world  could  have 
produced  a  more  formidable  squadron  for  its 
size.  It  had,  apparently,  every  element  which 
makes  for  success — so  far  as  the  ship-builder, 
the  engine-builder  and  the  gun-maker  can  con- 
tribute to  that  result. 

The  four  cruisers  were  the  "Cristobal 
Colon,"  the  "Vizcaya,"  the  "  Almirante 
Oquendo,"  and  the  "Maria  Teresa";  the  de- 
stroyers, the  "Furor,"  and  the  "  Pluton." 
Little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  "Maria 
Teresa"  lay  peacefully  in  the  Hudson  River, 
participating  in  the  Grant  Memorial  Celebra- 
tion, and  only  a  few  months  since  the  "  Viz- 
caya"  swung  to  her  anchors  off  Staten  Island 
with  her  ensign  half  hoisted  in  alleged  mourn- 
ing for  the  "Maine."  The  two  torpedo  boat 
destroyers  were  known  the  world  over  as  the 
flower  of  that  sort  of  marine  exterminator,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  naval  experts  to  affirm,  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  professional  certainty, 
that  each  of  them  was  more  than  a  match  for 
any  battle-ship  or  cruiser  afloat. 

The  "Vizcaya"  left  New  York  for  Cuba, 
where  she  was  joined  in  Havana  Harbor  by  the 
"Oquendo,"  and  there  both  ships  remained 
until  just  before  the  war  broke  out,  when  they 
went  home.  Then  the  Dons  started  in  to  stir 
up  the  American  nerves.  From  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands,  phantom  fleets  galore  were  sent 
forth,  fleets  of  torpedo-boats  which  were 
merely  a  vanguard  charged  with  the  annihila- 
tion of  our  navy,  and  to  be  followed  by  the 
cruisers  which  were  to  lay  waste  our  coasts. 
Again  and  again  were  we  warned  that  a  swift 
and  awful  surprise  was  in  store  for  us.  New 
England  got  panicky  as  far  inland  as  Worcester. 
The  depreciation  in  cottage  rents  on  the  New 
Jersey  coast  was  ruinous.  We  got  ready  a 
flying  squadron  and  kept  it  with  steam  up  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  dispatched  our  swiftest  com- 
merce destroyers  to  patrol  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  set  ocean  grayhounds  to  coursing 
great  intersecting  circles  way  out  at  sea  in 
order  to  catch  the  first  sight  of  this  new 
Armada. 

Meanwhile,  the  armored  cruisers  of  Spain,  or 
various  permutations  of  them,  kept  gathering 
at  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands — despite  the  fee- 
ble   diplomatic    objections    of   Portugal — and 


making  starts  and  going  back  again;  now  it 
was  because  the  "  Scotch  and  English  engineers 
had  struck";  now  because  "the  seas  were  too 
heavy,"  and  then,  finally,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Admiral  had  said  he  "  would  sail  with- 
out orders,"  if  he  were  not  commanded  to  set 
forth  immediately,  and  that  twenty-seven  other 
admirals  had  gone  somewhere  and  solemnly 
pledged  somebody  else  that  Spain  should  never 
be  defeated.  This  seems  to  have  completed 
the  preparations,  for  one  day  (April  29th),  when 
it  was  supposed  that  the  fleet  had  merely  gone 
sailing  on  its  regular  excursion  trip,  the  crew 
of  The  New  York  Herald' s  sleuth  boat,  follow- 
ing, saw,  to  their  amazement,  the  ships  keep 
on  westward  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  disap- 
pear beneath  the  horizon. 

Where  were  they  going  ?  New  York  shivered, 
planted  more  mines  and,  by  way  of  distraction, 
began  a  small  war  on  her  own  account  on  the 
schooners  which  nonchalantly  sailed  over  them 
and  pulled  them  up.  Boston  kept  up  her 
spirits  with  the  aid  of  the  "  Minneapolis,"  the 
"Columbia,"  the  "  Katahdin"  and  the  "Yan- 
kee." Other  squadrons  massed  and  got  ready 
for  the  greatest  naval  engagement  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  navy  people  were  non-communica- 
tive, but  here  and  there  a  stray  hint  leaked  out 
that  Cervera  was  expected  to  appear  off  New- 
port. What  place  on  the  coast  was  better 
known  for  its  wealth  ?  Six  hours  would  be 
sufficient  notice  of  bombardment  in  view  of  the 
railroad  facilities  for  the  removal  of  non-com- 
batants— and  under  pain  of  which  a  ransom  of 
from  ten  to  fifty  million  dollars  might  be  levied 
upon  the  millionaire  summer  colony  before  a 
fleet  fit  to  cope  with  the  invaders  could  be  as- 
sembled off  Bailey's  Beach. 

On  the  eleventh  of  May,  very  short  of  coal, 
very  short  of  food,  and  very  dirty,  the  Armada 
unexpectedly  arrived  at  Martinique,  and  heard 
about  Dewey.  The  colliers,  which  it  was 
scheduled  to  meet,  had  in  the  meantime 
met  some  of  Sampson's  ships  and  remained 
with  them.  So  it  went  off  in  quest  of  a  slate- 
heap,  which  some  one  inCuracoa  had  been  try- 
ing to  sell  as  coal  for  nearly  two  years,  and  hav- 
ing got  it,  for  about  $16, 000  spot  cash,  disappear- 
ed again.  Then  it  was  discovered  in  Santiago, 
and  received  the  congratulations  of  the  Spanish 
Senate  for  getting  there.  It  did  not  intend  to 
stay.  It  merely  wanted  coal  and  something  to 
eat;    but   just  as   it   was  ready   to    depart  the 
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ocean  grayhound  scouts  appeared  oft"  the  har- 
bor, and  then  Admiral  Cervera  made  his  fatal  er- 
ror in  supposing  that  these  light  crafts,  through 
which  he  could  have  crushed  his  way  almost 
without  hindrance,  were  the  American  block- 
ading squadron.  That  mistake  gave  Commo- 
dore Winfield  Scott  Schley  time  to  get  there — 
and  then  the  Armada  was  bottled.  Ever 
since  then  sleepless  eyes  have  watched  the  nar- 
row entrance  to  the  bay  behind  the  hills,  where- 
in the  ships  lay  idle.  Every  night  that  portal 
has  been  lit  by  the  glare  of  the  search-lights,, 
and  for  a  month  the  world  has  wondered 
whether  Admiral  Cervera  would  really  stay  in 
the  trap  until  the  American  shells  from  the 
hights  above  him  should  come  crashing  over 
through  his  decks,  and  sink  him  in  the  mud 
beneath. 

The  lines  of  the  invading  army  tightened 
around  the  town.  Fugitives  reported  that  the 
Admiral  had  said  he  would  make  a  dash  for 
the  open  sea  and  sink  there  rather  than  meet 
a  rat's  death.  He  kept  his  promise,  after  two 
orders  from  Madrid.  The  story  which  the  late 
captain  of  the  "  Vizcaya  "  tells  as  to  the  con- 
ditions which  induced  the  Admiral  to  attempt 
the  escape  is  that  he  waited  until  the  American 
squadron  on  watch  had  become  reduced  to  one 
fast  cruiser,  the  "Brooklyn,"  and  three  battle- 
ships, the  "Texas,"  the  "Oregon"  and  the 
"Iowa."  The  "New  York,"  with  Admiral 
Sampson,  had  gone  down  the  coast.  Even  the 
yachts  and  small  craft,  the  "Gloucester"  ex- 
cepted, were  absent.  To  the  westward  the 
way  would  be  clear  if  he  could  pass  this  cor- 
don, True,  the  "  Brooklyn  "  was  as  fast  as — 
in  fact,  a  little  faster  than — any  of  his  vessels; 
but  they  ought  easily  to  outstrip  the  ponderous 
battle-ships.  If  he  could  get  by  the  latter  he 
could  lead  the  "Brooklyn"  on  in  chase  far 
away  from  their  support,  and  then  turn  upon 
her  and  overwhelm  her.  Meanwhile  the  tor- 
pedo-destroyers could  rush  upon  the  battle- 
ships and  blow  them  up.  That  was  the  reputed 
program,  but  probably  not  the  real  one,  if,  in 
fact,  any  definite  plan  were  formed  at  all.  It 
is  easier  to  believe  that  the  effort  was  merely  a 
desperate  taking  of  chances  than  to  conceive 
that  so  experienced  an  officer  as  Admiral  Cer- 
vera would  have  chosen  broad  daylight  as  a 
proper  time  to  make  the  attempt  when  the 
blackest  of  black  nights  would  have  served  him 
immeasurably  better. 


At    9:30     in    the    forenoon    of   July   3d    tin- 
squadron  off  Santiago  was  in  Sunday  garb  and 
the  men  at  quarters  for  general  inspection.      A 
few  minutes  later   the   ensign    of   the    United 
States    would    have    been    lowered,    and    sur- 
mounted by  the  only  flag  which  ever  goes  above 
it,  a  streamer  of  pure  white  bunting,  bearing  no 
symbol   save   the   blue   cross — the  sign    to   all 
comers  that  the  crew  is   at  church.     Suddenly 
the  advancing  bow  of   a    war-ship  appeared   in 
the  channel.     A   shot  instantly  rang  out  from 
one  of  the  American  ships.     The  Spanish  flag- 
ship had  been  recognized.     The  men  leaped  to 
their   guns — signals   fluttered  from    the    Com- 
modore's  vessel.     The    "  Texas  "  started    first 
for  the  enemy.      The    "  Oquendo,"  leading  the 
Spanish  line,  turned    westward,  the   "Colon' 
followed  immediately  astern,    then   the  "  Viz- 
caya,"  and    lastly    the  "Maria  Teresa."     The 
"  Texas  "  caught  up  with  the  "  Viscaya,"    The 
fleet     "Brooklyn"     dashed      ahead      for     the 
"Oquendo,"  and  the  "Oregon,"  swifter  than 
the    "Texas,"    went  rushing   to  the  "  Brook- 
lyn's "aid.     In  forty  minutes  the  third  ship  in 
the  Spanish  line  caught  fire  and    ran    ashore, 
The  fourth  ship  met  the  same  fate   under   the 
fearful    pounding  of    the    "Iowa."      Another 
fifty  minutes,  and  Cervera's   flag-ship  suddenly 
headed  landward,  with  the  "  Brooklyn  "and  the 
"  Oregon  "  abeam  hammering  at  her,  and  the 
"Texas"  coming  up  astern   fresh    for   a   new 
attack.     The  "Colon"  was  now  flying  ahead 
at  her  best  speed,  and  it  looked  as  if  she  would 
distance  her  pursuers,  after  all.      But  there  was 
a  point  of  land  making  southward  ahead  of  her. 
and  she  took   a  southwest  course  to  clear    it. 
Schley  kept  on    her  beam  and  steered  west   a 
converging  path.     The   "Oregon,"  which  has 
yet  to  fail  when  called  upon,  put  on  her  forced 
draft  and  made  such   time  as   battle-shipe   are 
supposed  to  be     incapable  of.     For  fifty  miles 
she    kept     up    a    speed     of      sixteen     knots. 
The     "Texas,"    meanwhile,     stuck      to     the 
"  Oquendo"  until  the  Spanish  flag  came  down, 
and  then  emulated  the  race  of  the  "Oregon." 
Gradually   the   speed    of  the  "Brooklyn"  and 
Schley's  seamanship  in  picking  his  course  told, 
and  she  forged  ahead  of  the  "Colon."     Then 
the    "Oregon"    closed    up    abeam,    and    the 
"Texas"     ("black-list     ship,"     "no    good," 
"  bottom  will  drop  out  some  day,"  "bad  type"; 
see  other  erudite    predictions  before  the  war 
concerning  her)  came  thundering   along  to  the 
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music  of  her  12-inch  rifles,  until  the  last  Span- 
iard saw  that  escape  was  hopeless,  and  he,  like 
the  rest,  went  aground    and    lowered  his   flag. 
Meanwhile,    the    "useless"    "Texas"   tore   to 
pieces  one  torpedo-destroyer,  as  an  incident  to 
her   more    engrossing   amies,    and    the    little 
"Gloucester, "forgetful  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
a  mere  pleasure-boat — nothing  but  Mr  Pierpont 
Morgan's   "  Corsair,"  painted  lead-color — and 
regardless  of  what  foreign  naval  experts  of  the 
highest  ability  had  solemnly  said  about  the  for- 
midable character  of  the  Spanish  torpedo  boat 
destroyers — sailed  in  and  sank  the  other  with  a 
deft  neatness  and  celerity  which  certainly  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.     And  Lieut. -Commander 
Richard  Wainwright,  her  captain,  and  former 
executive  officer  of  the  "  Maine,"  whose  splen- 
did bravery  and  coolness  throughout  the  terrible 
disaster   in  Havana  harbor   had    made   him  a 
great  reputation,  added  new  laurels  to  those  he 
had  already  won. 

And  after  that.  After  sinking  six  ships, 
killing  and  wounding  450  men,  and  making  700 
prisoners  without  the  loss  or  serious  injury  of  a 
single  vessel,  and  with  casualties  limited  to  one 
death  and  two  men  wounded  and  having  dis- 
patched the  whole  business  in  something  less 
than  five  hours  from  the  time  the  "  Oquendo  s" 
nose  appeared  around  the  Estrella  bdttery,  the 
Americans  took  a  well-earned  half-holiday, 
and  next  morning  woke  the  Cuban  echoes  with 
such  a  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  as  his- 
tory has  not  yet  recorded. 

The  naval  actions  of  this  war  have  all  been 
somewhat  disconcerting  to  the  foreign  stu- 
dents of  American  naval  affairs.  Ir  was  con- 
trary to  all  tneir  preconceived  notions  that  an 
entire  fleet  could  be  sunk,  as  at  Manila,  by 
well-directed  gun-fire  and  without  injury  either 
to  attacking  ships  or  men.  But  they  ascribed 
it  to  luck  and  the  general  unprepared  state 
of  the  Spanish  ships — discovered  after  the 
event. 

The  outcome  of  the  Santiago  fight  cannot  be 
thus  conveniently  explained.  The  destroyed 
ships  were  the  best  of  the  Spanish  Navy — and 
this  not  merely  in  the  opinion  of- the  Spaniards 
but  of  presumably  impartial  British  critics. 
Barely  two  months  ago  the  London  En- 
gineer published  an  elaborate  comparison  of 
the  two  navies  and,  commenting  on  the 
"speed  and  handiness"  of  the  Spanish  vessels, 
declared  that 


"  There  is  small  chance  of  their  [our  ships] 
ever  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  swift  and  handy 
cruisers  of  the  '  Vizcaya'  type,  and  still  less  of 
thtir  getting  an  effective  shot  at  ihem." 

And  as  to  relative  efficiency  in  guns: 

"We  fear  that  the  United  tates  may  find  that 
their  obstinate  determination  to  arm  their  new 
vessels  with  guns  which  are  the  creation  ot  their 
own  genius,  has  landed  them  in  a  dilemma  at 
this  juncture.  Spain  has  wisely  copied  and  pur- 
chased seme  of  the  best  guns  of  all  nations 
and  she  is  relatively  in  a  better  position 
now,  as  regards  the  armament  of  her  recent  ves- 
sels, than  the  United  States." 

There  is  more  like  this,  but  further  quota- 
tion savors  of  cruelty.  Besides,  near  the  end 
of  this  valuable  opinion  there  is  a  saving  rem- 
nant of  common  sense  in  the  remark: 

"  A  great  deal,  too,  depends  upon  the  man  be- 
hind the  gun." 

And    that   really  explains   all   that  needs   ex- 
plaining, if,  in  fact,  such  a  necessity  exists. 

Report  says  that  the  Spanish  crews  were 
given  liquor  and  kept  at  their  stations  under 
penalty  of  being  shot  down  by  their  own  offi- 
cers, and  that  their  work  was  merely  snoving 
charges  into  the  guns,  and  firing  with  the 
greatest  possible  rapidity,  without  the  slightest 
effort  at  taking  aim.  But  the  badness  of 
Spanish  matksmanship  is  now  so  well  estab- 
lshed  that  reasons  accounting  for  it  are  alto- 
gether superfluous.  The  simple  lesson  of  the 
action  is  that  trained  intelligence  and  disci- 
pline will  inevitably  win  even  against  odds,  and 
that  this  victory,  like  that  at  Manila,  was 
assured  during  the  long  months  and  years  of 
preparation  and  drill,  whereby  we  developed  men 
who  understood  that  battles  are  gained  not  by 
throwing  shells  at  the  enemy  but  by  hitting 
him  with  them. 

The  glory  of  the  achievement  belongs  to  Com- 
modore Winfield  Scott  Schley,  and  is  not  and 
should  not  be  lessened  by  appeals  to  red-tape 
precedence.  The  Commander-in-Chief  was  not 
present,  but  several  miles  away  in  consu'tation 
with  General  Shafter.  To  assert  that  he  had 
foreseen  and  provided  for  all  possible  contin- 
gencies which  could  arise,  to  such  an  extent  as 
would  leave  the  officer  in  command  nothing  to 
do  but  execute  a  precise  and  definite  scheme,  is 
absurd.  There  was  the  "  Merrimac"  blocking 
the  channel,  and  the  general  belief  that  Cer- 
vera's  ships  could  not  pass  her.     Moreover,  no 
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one  could  know  with  what  force  Cervera  would 
make  his  attempt  or  what  relations  that  force 
would  bear  to  the  number  of  vessels  which 
might  happen  to  be  on  gudrd,  or  what  the  con- 
ditions of  weather  might  be,  and  soon  through 
possibilities  of  permutation  of  the  conditions 
which  would  be  endless.  Commodore  Schley's 
insiant  decision  and  the  dash  and  vigor  with 
which  he  met  the  emergency  and  ihe  splendid 
seamanship  with  which  he  headed  off  and 
caught  the  "Colon"  in  a  race  which  will  be 
famous  as  long  as  naval  history  is  written,  leave 
him  entitled  to  the  whole  credit.  It  was  he 
who  dKcovered  the  elusive  Spanish  fleet  in 
Santiago,  he  who    botiled    it   there;   and  there 


was  a  poetic  justice  in  that  fortune  should 
have  made  for  him  the  chance  to  destroy  it  and 
free  our  whole  seaboard  from  the  peril  ol  its 
attack.  Success  in  war  is  always  more  or  less 
a  matter  of  opportunity;  and  the  world  has 
never  begrudged  its  honors  to  the  man  who 
grasps  it,  and  with  it  vicory.  It  is  no  dispar- 
agement to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  whose 
absence  was  in  pursuance  of  duty  and  withcut 
fault,  to  yield  to  Commodore  Schley  the  full 
measure  of  reward.  He  has  gloriously  earned 
his  Admiral's  commission,  and  the  readers  of 
The  Independent  will  serve  their  country 
well  in  seeing   to    it   that  it  is  given  to  him. 

New  York  City. 


A  PARISH  FEAST  AT  MANILA. 


BY    LUCY    M.    J.    GANNETT. 


It  is  the  parish  feast-day  of  Paco,  a  large 
suburban  village  about  a  couple  of  miles  from 
the  walled  city  of  Manila.  Quaintly  picturesque 
houses  of  wood,  and  huts  of  bamboo  and  palm 
leaves,  both  with  extremely  hiyh-pi  ched  rools 
covered  with  a  thatch  of  nzpa  two  leet  thick, 
stand  on  either  sideol  the  roadway,  emoowered 
in  leathery  bamboo  clumps,  tall  betel  palms, 
spreading  plantains,  and  brilliant  hybiscus  blos- 
soms Festoons  of  Chinese  lanterns  of  all  sizes, 
shapes  and  colors  surmount  ihe  bamboo  fences 
and  swing  between  the  trunks  of  the  ylang- 
ylang  trees  behind;  while  on  the  window-ledges, 
which  almost  encircle  each  house,  stand  rows  of 
tiny  cocoanut-oil  lamps  ready  for  illumination 
at  sunset. 

At  the  end  of  the  main  street  rises  the  sub- 
stantial stone  church  with  its  buttressed  belfry 
tower;  and  in  the  great  square  before  it  are 
gathered  thousands  of  holiday-makers — Tagals, 
or  native  "Indians,"  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, Chinamen,  and  half-castes  of  both  sexes. 
Very  brilliant  is  the  picture  they  present  in 
their  gala  dress. 

Most  of  the  mestizas,  or  half-caste  women, 
and  many  of  the  Tagals  are  arrayed  in  wide 
stiffened  skirts  of  brightly  hued  silk  or  brocade; 
and  those  of  the  latter  who  content  themselves 
with  cotton  outvie  their  wealthier  sisters  in  viv- 
idly contrasting  red,  blue  and  yellow.  Over 
this  the  Indian  women  wear  ihetapi,  a  piece  of 
dark  blue  cotton  or  silk,    fastened  apron-wise 


tightly  round  the  hips,  and  descending  to  the 
knees.  The  bell-shaped  sleeves  of  the  short 
loose  jacket  of  pina  gauze,  and  the  kerchiefs  of 
the  same  material  worn  on  the  shoulders,  and 
out-of-doors  on  the  head,  have  their  borders 
decorated  with  elaborate  lace  like  needlework. 
Their  long  black  tresses  which,  when  loose, 
often  reach  to  their  ankles,  are  neatly  coiled  at 
the  back  of  the  head,  where  they  are  secured 
with  gold  pins  and  combs,  ofien  set  with  real 
diamonds,  as  are  also  the  earrings  and  long 
watch-chains  which  the  Tagal  Sle^ante  delights 
to  wear.  The  slenderstockingless  feet  are  pro- 
tected from  the  dust  by  colored  slippers  con- 
sisting merely  of  a  sole  and  accommodation  for 
four  toes,  the  small  toe  remaining  outside.  The 
difficulty  of  keeping  on  this  very  inadequate 
foot-gear,  together  with  the  use  of  the  tapi,  is 
probably  the  cause  of  the  dragging  gait  which 
characterizes  the  native  women. 

The  costume  of  the  Manila  dandy  consists  of 
a  pair  of  white  cotton  trousers  and  a  shirt. 
The  latter  may  be  more  or  less  of  the  cut  famil- 
iar to  us,  when  made  of  white  calico,  but  the 
front  is  elaborately  embroidered,  tucked  or 
frilled,  and  the  center  of  the  back  falls  in  full 
kilts,  unconfined  by  the  trouseis.  '•  Camisa 
fuera  "  ^hirt  outside)  is  the  local  term  for  this 
native  fashion,  which  greatly  scandalized  an 
elderly  English  lady  on  her  arrival  in  the 
Philippines.  "Emily,  my  dear,  don't  look!" 
she  exclaimed  to  her  daughter   in  a  horrified 
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whisper,  when  the  costume  first  met  her 
shocked  gaze.  "  Don't  look!  The  servant  has 
forgotten  to  dress  himself!"  The  "shirt  out- 
side," takes  rather  the  form  of  a  blouse  and, 
consequently,  strikes  a  European  less  oddly 
when  made  of  piha  gauze,  of  the  prettily  striped 
silk  gauze,  or  of  hempen  tissue  {abaca),  all  of 
which  are  of  native  manufacture.  With  these 
the  native  pure  and  simple  wears  a  black  mush- 
room-shaped, sun-proof  and  water-proof  hat, 
often  inlaid  round  the  brim  with  silver  in 
pretty  patterns,  called  a  salacote.  This  head- 
gear of  his  forefathers  is  discarded  by  the  native 
in  European  employ  for  a  common  white  straw 
hat,  as  he  discards  slippers  for  patent-leather 
boots.  The  children,  boys  and  girls,  are,  on 
gala-days,  made  up  into  quaint  little  miniatures 
of  their  elders,  tho  ordinarily  their  costumes 
are  either  of  the  simplest  kind,  or  conspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

At  the  gateway  of  the  church  has  been 
erected  for  the  occasion,  with  a  pious  prodigal- 
ity of  labor,  a  sort  of  Old  Temple  Bar  in  bam- 
boo, elaborately  decorated,  and  hung  with 
myriads  of  tiny  oil  lamps.  Entering  the  sanc- 
tuary a  mass  of  rich  ornament  meets  the  eye, 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  the  high  altar 
being  of  solid  silver,  masterpieces  of  native 
workmanship.  Before  a  shrine  containing  the 
recumbent  figure  of  Christ,  stretched  on  a 
couch  of  crimsom  velvet  almost  hidden  by  gold 
ornaments,  kneel  a  number  of  fervent  worship- 
ers— men  who,  having  presented  themselves  at 
the  church  door  before  dawn  to  sweep  the 
floors,  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  carrying 
the  Sacred  Image  in  the  procession  now  about 
to  set  forth. 

For  the  sun  has  just  set,  and,  after  a  few 
brief  minutes  of  twilight,  the  warm,  star- 
spangled  night  has  drawn  forth  the  population 
of  the  whole  village;  and  a  host  of  visitors  from 
neighboring  parishes  flock  in,  dressed  in  their 
best,  to  take  part  in  the  fiesta,  as  they  term  it. 
By  seven  o'clock  every  lamp  and  lantern  is 
aglow  throughout  the  village;  the  "Temple 
Bar"  archway,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  facade 
of  the  church,  look  as  if  an  immense  swarm  of 
the  fireflies  flitting  among  the  tree-tops  had 
suddenly  clustered  upon  them.  Private  festivi- 
ties are,  for  the  moment,  suspended,  attention 
being  now  centered  upon  the  advancing  proces- 
sion. First  comes  a  group  of  children  dressed 
like  Early  Christian  Martyrs,  or  Fathers  of  the 


Church,  wearing  miters  and  false  beards,  and 
carrying  wooden  crosses,  thus  fulfilling  VOWS 
made  on  their  behalf  by  their  parents.  With 
them  area  number  of  black-robed  figures,  with 
garlands  of  feathery  green  leaves  on  their 
heads,  said  to  represent  Jewish  turbans  and 
gaberdines,  and  holding  tapers  in  their  hands. 
Then  follow  trumpeters,  civil  and  military, 
preceding  the  recumbent  image  above  men- 
tioned, which  sways  to  and  fro  under  the 
pressure  on  its  bearers  of  the  eager  crowd. 
Many  natives,  both  men  and  women,  fall  on 
their  knees  as  the  sacred  object  is  borne  past, 
apparently  overcome  by  excessive  emotion. 

Then  follow  images  of  various  saints,  bediz- 
ened with  frippery  of  all  kinds,  and  sparkling 
with  jewels — diamonds,  rubies  and  emeralds. 
The  last  image  that  figures  in  the  procession  is 
that  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Sorrows  herself, 
borne  aloft  in  a  gigantic  litter,  and  eclipsing 
all  the  preceding  saints  and  saintesses  with  the 
blaze  of  her  jewels  and  the  gorgeousness  of  her 
apparel.  Closely  behind  follows  the  village 
band,  re-enforced  for  the  occasion  by  the  bands 
of  neighboring  parishes,  and  playing  lively 
French,  Italian  or  Spanish  airs.  The  rear  is 
brought  up  by  thepadre  in  his  sacerdotal  robes; 
the  Gobernadorcillo  of  Paco,  wearing  a  short 
black  jacket  over  his  cainisa  fuera  and  a  "chim- 
ney-pot "  hat,  and  carrying  his  silver-knobbed 
staff  of  office,  attended  by  his  lieutenant  and 
the  Cabezas,  or  Headmen.  A  long  double  line 
of  natives  accompany  the  procession,  men  and 
boys  on  one  side,  women  and  girls  on  the 
other.  As  they  make  the  tour  of  the  village 
the  blaze  of  their  tapers  lights  up  as  they  pass 
the  deep  foliage  on  either  side  and  overhead, 
where  the  decorative  arches  of  lamp-studded 
verdure  span  the  road  at  intervals,  while  rock- 
ets shoot  up  now  and  again  from  garden  or 
azotea.  After  an  hour  or  so  the  crowd,  with 
its  tapers,  images  and  band,  re-enters  the 
church  for  the  final  benediction,  sallying  forth 
again  to  devote  the  rest  of  the  evening  to  fes- 
tivity. 

The  Gobernadorcillo 'and  the  Cabezas  keep  open 
house  on  these  occasions,  and  any  visitor, 
known  or  unknown,  is,  on  politely  saluting  the 
hostess,  made  welcome.  So,  following  native 
custom,  we  make  our  bow  to  the  "  Little  Gov- 
ernor's" dusky  lady  and  are  assigned  seats  of 
honor  in  the  reception-room,  where  dancing 
has  already  begun  to  the   music  of  piano  and 
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harp.  The  company  is  decidedly  "  mixed  "  in 
more  senses  than  one.  Dancing  the  graceful 
habanera  with  a  coarse-looking  Chinese  mestizo 
is  a  charming  little  creature  with  apparently 
Spanish  blood  in  her  veins,  who  glances  at  us 
with  a  piquant  yet  modest  expression  as  she 
sways  slowly  past.  Being  a  mestiza,  she  does 
not  wear  the  tightly  swathing tapi  of  her  Indian 
sisters,  and  her  full  silken  say  a  sways  to  and  fro 
with  a  bewitching  "froufrou"  through  this 
dreamy  Spanish  dance.  They  are  followed  by 
a  couple  composed  of  the  Goberiiadorcillo  s 
daughter,  a  dusky,  high-cheek-boned  but 
bright-eyed  and  amiable  -  looking  damsel, 
dressed  in  the  hight  of  Tagal  fashion,  and  a 
Hijo  del  Pais,  or  native-born  Spaniard. 

But  the  music  ceases,  and  chairs  and  fans 
are  in  great  requisition,  as  are  also  cool  drinks 
and  cigars,  the  latter  accepted  and  smoked  with 
equal  enjoyment  by  men  and  women  We  de- 
cline, with  many  apologies,  the  cordially  given 
invitation  to  supper,  and  sally  forth  to  view  the 
out-of-door  festivities.  Not  far  away  is  an 
al-fresco  theater,  with  a  stage  built  of  bamboo, 
the  dramatic  representation  being  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Miracle  Plays  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  clown  is  never  absent  from  these  perform- 
ances; the  prompter  is  very  much  en  evidence; 
and  all  the  seats  are  free.  The  grand  pyrotechnic 
display  of  the  Castel,  a  tall  bamboo  erection  in 


the  form  of  a  tower  to  which  are  attached  fire- 
works of  every  description ,  brings  the  evening's 
festivities  to  a   close.     We    pass,  as  we  drive 
homeward,  numerous   tiendas  by   the  roadside 
for  the  sale   of    refreshments,  and  attached    to 
some  of  these  are    billiard-saloons  whence  the 
click  of  the  balls  can  be  heard.   But  there  is  no 
riot  or  approach  to  excess  of  any  kind,  nor  is 
decorum  ever  offended    by   word    or  gesture, 
rowdyism    and    vulgarity  being    foreign  to  the 
nature  of  these  amiable  and  docile  natives  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.     The  gay  chattering  crowd, 
most   of    whom  are    now  wending    their  way 
homeward    on    foot,    at    the    warning    cry    of 
"Tabi/"  from  the  drivers  of  the  vehicles  which 
overtake   them  readily   make   way,   sometimes 
losing  their  slippers  in  their  haste,  and  return- 
ing with  shouts  of  laughter  to  seek  them  on  the 
dusty  road. 

Every  parish  and  village  in  the  island  has  its 
festival  on  the  anniversary  of  its  patron  saint, 
the  proceedings  varying  only  according  to  the 
wealth  of  the  community  celebrating  it.  The 
only  one,  however,  rivaling  that  of  Paco  is  the 
feast  of  Binondo,  the  vast  northern  suburb  01 
Manila,  held  in  October,  when  the  city  clergy 
and  the  military  bands  take  part  in  the  proces- 
sion, and  the  illuminations  are  on  a  magnificent 
scale. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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BY    A    FLOOR   CORRESPONDENT. 


Two  things  have  made  this  closing  week  of 
Congress  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  na- 
tion. The  first  was  the  great  naval  victory  at 
Santiago;  the  second ,  the  passage  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  House  resolution  annexing  Hawaii 
to  the  United  States. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  in  the  Bureau  of 
Rolls  and  Archives,  in  the  State  Department,  I 
had  charge  for  a  while  of  the  original  draft  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  On  one 
Fourth  of  July  I  celebrated  the  day  by  reading 
that  Declaration  alone  in  the  State  Department. 
But  this  year,  tho  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  not  forgotten,  it  was  the  tre- 
mendous proclamation  by  the  guns  of  our  fleet 
off  Santiago  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and 
that  they  are  endowed    by  their  Creator  with 


certain  inalienable  rights — it  was  this  thunder- 
ing declaration  by  Schley  and  Sampson,  that 
Cuba  should  be  free,  which  made  the  Fourth  of 
July  in  Washington  a  memorable  day.  On 
Saturday  and  Sunday  things  seemed  rather 
blue  here.  The  heavy  loss  sustained  by  Gen- 
eral Shafter's  army  without  decisive  result, 
promised  a  rather  sober  holiday;  but  Sampson's 
dispatch,  announcing  the  Fourth  of  July  present 
to  the  nation  of  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  set  Washington  wild  with  joy.  As  when 
the  news  of  Dewey's  victory  came  from  Manila, 
so  again  the  marble  halls  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  resounded  with  cheers.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  amount  of  noise  on  the  Fourth, 
which  made  the  city  seem  as  if  it  were  the 
scene    of    a    battle    itself,    was    owing   to    the 
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exhilarating  effect  of  this  victory.  The  House 
was  not  in  session;  but  the  Senate  was.  Sena- 
tor Turpie,  of  Indiana,  had  read  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  in  commenting  on 
it  paid  a  special  tribute  to  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Senator  Allen,  of  Nebraska,  had  resumed  his 
speech  on  Hawaii,  well  wadded  with  newspaper 
extracts  of  fire-cracker  or  pop-gun  remonstrance, 
when  Senator  Frye  sent  Sampson's  dispatch  to 
the  desk  to  be  read.  The  announcement  of 
the  vicory  was  greeted  with  applause  in  the 
galleries  and  on  the  floor.  Tho  applause  in  ex- 
citing times  may  burst  from  the  galleries  in  the 
Senate,  it  rarely  occurs  on  the  floor.  But 
Sampson's  dispach  was  too  exhilarating  for  the 
sober,  undemonstrative  dignity  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  impulsive  outburst  which  followed 
showed  where  the  hearts  of  even  the  non-war- 
loving  Senators  were.  Nothing  but  a  chamber 
of  dummies  or  statues  could  have  remained 
silent  when  this  echo  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence went  up  from  the  desk.  One  of 
the  most  grateful  aspects  of  the  victory  is  that 
only  one  American  was  killed.  It  was  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  it  was  even  possible  to  re- 
peat the  victory  at  Manila  with  the  same  im- 
munity from  disaster  for  the  American  fleet. 
The  victories  at  both  of  these  places  show  just 
as  really  as  the  battle  between  David  and  Go- 
liath that  heavy  armor  is  not  so  important,  after 
all,  as  good  gunnery.  But  with  all  our  exulta- 
tion here  there  have  been  kindly  feelings  for 
the  brave  Cervera;  and  Lieutenant-Commander 
Wainwnght's  greeting,  as  he  received  him 
aboard  his  vessel,  recalls  the  noble  heroism  and 
manly  generosi  y  of  Stephen  Decatur. 

But  think  of  having  applause  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  twice  in  one  week!  What  will  the 
walls  of  that  chamber  think  of  such  a  strain  upon 
their  responsive  power?  The  first  time  it  was  a 
spontaneous  outburst  of  the  Senators  them- 
selves. The  second  time  it  was  the  applanse  of 
the  members  of  the  House  who  crowded  in  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  July  6th,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  Senate  was  about  to  take  a  vote 
on  the  Hawaiian  question.  It  was  curious  to 
see  how  the  lofty,  balloon-like  opposition  finally 
collapsed  and  came  down  with  surprising  sud- 
denness. Senator  Mason  had  made  a  declara- 
tion of  his  personal  independence  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  by  calling  the  Senate  a  "  fos- 
silized debating  society,  the  only  parliamentary 
body  in  the  world   where  the  minority  is  the 


boss;  the  only  parliamentarv  body  in  the  world 
where  the  majority  cannot  govern;  the  only 
body  in  the  world  where  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  ending  of  eternal  talk."  Senator  Ma- 
son, with  his  customary  frankness,  admitted 
that  he  had  sometimes  been  in  the  business 
of  filibustering  himself  when  a  member 
of  the  House,  and  when  Senator  Allen 
asked  him  for  a  definition  of  filibus- 
ter, he  answered:  "It  is  when  we  set 
our  mouths  going  and  leave  them  a  week  or 
two  without  any  intellecual  exercise."  So  far 
as  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  is  concerned,  Sen- 
ator Mason  is  something  like  a  bull  in  a  china 
shop,  and  would  undoubtedly  like  to  smash  a 
good  many  Senator  al  traditions  if  he  could. 
The  tradition  which  forbids  a  closure  in  the 
Senate  runs  back  to  1806.  When  Vice-Presi- 
dent Hobart  read  his  inaugural  address  he 
hinted  at  che  need  of  limitation  of  debate  New 
Senators  are  very  apt  to  bring  in  early  in  their 
career  some  resolution  or  proposition  in  that 
direction;  but  alter  a  while,  either  because  they 
settle  into  a  state  of  hopeless  passivity  or  be- 
cause they  find  talking  so  exhilarating,  nothing 
is  done  with  the  resolutions.  They  are  re- 
manded to  the  oblivion  of  their  predecessors. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  make  a  rule  which  would  combine  free- 
dom and  limitation,  so  that  every  Senator 
might  have  a  chance  to  speak  on  a  subject  if  he 
wished,  while  at  the  same  time  a  definite  period 
should  be  fixed  for  a  vote. 

The  Hawaiian  question  was,  however,  dis- 
posed of  without  disturbing  the  senatorial  tra- 
dition of  freedom  of  speech.  It  became  evident 
on  Wednesday  that  the  stream  of  talk  which 
the  opposition  had  threatened  to  keep  up  was 
running  low,  and  Senator  Allen's  was  not  the 
only  speech  which  was  thinned  out  by  a  water 
gruel  of  newspaper  quota' ion,  ladled  out  by  the 
clerk  at  the  desk.  On  Wednesday  afternoon, 
about  four  o'clock,  the  news  came  to  this  side 
of  the  House  that  the  Senate  was  about  to  take 
a  vote.  The  House  soon  after  finished  its  con- 
sideration of  the  amendments  to  the  Deficiency 
Bill,  and  members  hurried  over  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  The  galleries  were  fairly  filled  by 
an  influx  of  teachers,  who  have  come  to  attend 
the  National  Educational  Convention.  Before 
the  bill  could  reach  its  final  passage  it  was  pep- 
pered by  a  steady  fire  of  amendments;  but  the 
original  resolution  was  amendment   proof,  and 
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these  new  propositions  fell  as  harmlessly  as  shot 
from  Cervera's  fleet.  They  were  resolutely  and 
steadily  voted  down,  and  finally  a  motion  was 
made  to  substi  ute  the  treaty  for  the  joint  reso- 
lution. This  also  failed.  It  *  ill  be  remembered 
that  when  the  treaty  failed  co  pass  the  Senate, 
its  very  words  were  embodied  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  House.  A  final  vote  on 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  by  the  Senate — 
42  to  21 — was  exactly  a  two-thirds  vote — just 
the  vote  the  treaty  needed  for  its  ratification. 
Thus  the  treaty  goes  forth  to  the  country, 
not  only  ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
Senate,  but  also  with  the  ratification  of  the 
strong  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which,  if  the  Senate  had  passed  the  treaty  in  the 
first  place,  would  not  have  been  necessary. 
Hawaii  is  thus  joined  by  a  double  cord— a 
House  cab'e  and  a  Senate  cable;  and  before  this 
letter  is  mailed  to-night  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  probably  have  added  his 
signature  and  the  transaction  will  be  complete. 
It  will  not  be  long  hereafter  before  a  physical 
cable  will  be  laid  from  San  Francisco  to  Hono- 
lulu so  that  the  Sandwich  Islands  will  seem  but 
a  suburb  of  San  Francisco.  It  has  taken  more 
than  fifty  years  for  these  beautiful  isles,  devel- 
oped under  the  fostering  caie  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  to  come  into  the  unity  as  they 
have  long  been  in  the  fellowship  of  our  Repub- 
lic. Those  who  croaked  over  the  acquisition  of 
Alaska  and  filled  the  air  with  lamentations  over 
Mr.  Seward  s  reckless  extravagance,  have  long 
since  been  silenced.  It  is  not  any  more  likely 
that  the  opponents  of  Hawaiian  annexation 
will  have  any  better  opportunity  to  say  "I  told 
you  so."  Indeed,  Hawaii  comes  in  with  a 
government  already  organized  and  administered 
while  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States 
have  not  yet  been  extended  over  Alaska.  The 
latier  was,  politically  speaking,  a  rude,  undi- 
gested lump,  and  it  has  taken  some  time  to  as- 
similate it.  The  process  has  not  been  danger- 
ous, but  it  is  not  yet  complete.  Hawaii,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  be  no  more  troublesome 
than  Nevada,  probably  much  less  so. 

And  now  Congress  has  practically  come  to  a 
close.  With  the  raising  of  the  flag  over  Hawaii 
it  will  be  pulled  down  from  the  flagpole  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  not 
in  token  of  surrender  but  of  victory.  Before 
this  letter  is  transmuted  into  cold  type  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  will  have 


adjourned.  With  this  sentence  I  lay  down  my 
functions  as  a  prophet.  It  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate, however,  to  add  a  few  sentences  as 
a  historian. 

Looking  back  over  this  session  it  may  be  said 
that  no  member  in  either  chamber  dreamed  at 
its  opening  of  the  great  responsibilities  which 
were  suddenly  to  come  upon  us  all.  War  had 
been,  indeed,  a  dim  specter  which  had  flitted 
from  time  to  time  across  the  political  horizon, 
and  had  appeared  as  a  dark  silhouet  in  the 
President's  messages,  of  Cleveland  and  McKin- 
ley;  but  no  one  really  thought  that  this  cloudy 
specter  wou'd  materialize  into  hard  fact.  Last 
summer  at  Newcastle,  England,  I  saw  the 
launching  of  a  great  steel  dry  dock,  bought  by 
the  Spanish  Government  for  Havana,  and  which 
was  subsequently  towed  across  the  ocean.  I 
remarked  facetiously  to  Mr.  Clark,  the  en- 
gineer, that  as  we  needed  dry  docks  very  much 
in  this  country,  the  simplest  way  for  the  United 
States  was  to  declare  war  with  Spain  and  cap- 
ture this  floating  dock  on  the  way  over.  It  was 
a  random,  and,  of  course,  a  wild  suggestion. 
And  now  it  looks  as  if  that  same  dock 
towed  into  the  harbor  of  Havana  would,  be 
fore  long,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
States. 

When  Congress  took  its  recess  last  Decem- 
ber and  until  the  middle  of  January  the  ovil- 
servtce  question  had  crowded  everything  else 
out,  Cuba  was  but  a  small  speck  in  the  sky. 
How  rapidly  things  developed,  the  focalization 
of  attention  on  Havana  brought  about  by  the 
sad  disaster  of  the  "Maine,"  the  swifi  compli- 
cation of  international  relations  which  followed, 
the  failure  of  diplomatic  intercourse  to  settle 
them,  the  eventual  appeal  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  authority  to  intervene 
with  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
if  necessary — all  this  is  well  shown  to  your 
readers.  But  only  those  of  us  who  have  been 
on  the  floor  and  who  have  had  access  to  the 
inner  rooms  of  the  White  House,  know  the 
immense  responsibility  which  was  cast,  not  only 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
on  every  member  of  Congress.  There  are  men 
who  have  been  in  Congress  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  but  none  of  them  ever  had  a  more  solemn 
vote  to  cast  than  on  the  eventful  night  when  the 
President,  by  the  final  action  of  both  houses, 
was  given  the  authority  he  asked.  Congress 
did  not  declare  war,  but  it  gave  an  ultimatum 
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to  Spain  similar  to  that  which  William  H.  Sew- 
ard gave  to  Louis  Napoleon  in  Mexico.  There 
were  a  few  who  believed  that  Spain  would  ac- 
cept it.  I  was  not  one  of  them;  but  it  made  no 
difference  in  my  vote.  Twenty-five  years  be- 
fore General  Grant  was  on  the  verge  of  inter- 
vention; but  we  tided  over  the  crisis.  The 
question  was  postponed,  not  settled.  I,  for 
one,  am  glad  that  it  is  to  be  settled  in  this 
century.  Spanish  sovereignty  has  been  main- 
tained so  long  in  Cuba  simply  because  the 
United  States  has  protected  Spain  in  her  pos- 
sessions. Had  we  allowed  Bolivar  to  free 
Cuba,  as  he  had  freed  the  South  American  re- 
publics, we  should  have  been  saved  the  Cuban 
question  for  the  last  eighty  years. 

The  war  appropriations,  which  run  to  Janu- 
ary 1  st,  1899,  amount  to  about  $360,000,000, 
including  the  $50,000,000  first  voted  to  the 
President.  The  other  appropriation  bills  range 
about  the  same  as  in  recent  years.  From  the 
War  Revenue  Bill  we  hope  to  raise  $150,000,- 
000,  and  look  to  the  bond  issue  for  the 
rest. 

Tho  war  measures  have  overshadowed  this 
Congress,  it  has  found  time  to  do  a  good  deal 
of  routine  work  and  to  pass  some  measures  of 
national  importance.  One  of  these  is  the 
Bankruptcy  Bill,  for  which  there  have  been  many 
appeals  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Another 
important  bill,  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the  war- 
cry,  is  an  act  for  the  protection  of  the  people 
of  the  Indian  Territory.  This  practically  means 
that  the  Indian  Territory  is  annexed  to  the 
United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hawaii 
will  come  into  the  United  States,  with  a  scheme 
of  laws  better  assimilated  than  those  which 
have  been  in  operation  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
where  the  United  States  has  had  a  nominal 
sovereignty,  but    has    not  really  extended    its 


authority  over  that  Territory.  According  to 
the  new  bill,  provision  is  made  for  the  allot- 
ment of  lands  belonging  to  thedifferent  Indian 
tribes,  for  the  building  of  town  sites,  and  for 
the  determination  of  all  questions  of  title 
and  contract  growing  out  of  Indian  legislation. 
The  new  law  is  a  long  one,  and  is  the  result  of 
much  study  by  the  Dawes  Commission  and  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Indian  Committees  of 
both  chambers.  As  four  of  the  tribes  failed  to 
ratify  the  agreements  with  the  Dawes  Commis- 
sion, Congress  has  been  obliged  to  take  action. 
It  has  also  ratified  the  agreement  of  the  Dawes 
Commission  with  the  Seminole  Indians.  If 
we  were  not  so  much  engaged  in  questions  of 
territory  in  Cuba,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  these  important  questions  relating  to 
the  vexed  problem  of  the  Indian  Territory  would 
have  received  more  attention. 

As  to  sins  of  omission,  as  to  what  Congress 
did  not  do,  you  may  get  some  idea  from  the 
following  facts.  In  the  Senate  4,851  bills  have 
been  introduced  and  in  the  House  10,911, 
making  a  total  of  15,762.  The  number  of  bills 
passed  up  to  this  day  noon  (Thursday,  July 
7th),  within  twenty-six  hours  of  the  proposed 
adjournment  of  Congress,  is  as  follows:  178 
public  bills,  384  private,  50  public  resolutions, 
4  private  resolutions,  a  total  of  616  laws  out  of 
nearly  16,000  bills.  In  the  House  there  were 
639  reports  of  committees  on  bills  and  1,402 
in  the  Senate,  a  total  of  3,051,  showing  that 
only  one-fifth  of  the  measures  reported  favora- 
bly to  Congreas  by  committees  were  really 
passed.  What  would  have  happened  to  the 
country  if  these  nearly  16,000  bills  had  passed 
I  will  not  undertake  to  say;  but  it  is  true  that 
Congress  sometimes  serves  the  country  as  much 
by  failing  to  enact  as  it  does  by  resolving  to  do 
so. 


SIR  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES  :  THE  MAN 


BY    E.    WINGATE    RINDER. 


Thf  great  artist,  whose  sudden  death  has 
caused  such  wide-spread  sorrow,  a  sense,  too, 
of  the  cleavage  of  one  of  the  few  remaining 
links  with  an  interesting  past,  possessed  a  most 
impressive  personality.  This  is  by  no  means  al- 
ways the  case  with  men  of  outstanding  power. 
The  sum  of  a  man's  qualities,  physical,  mental, 
spiritual,  mingling  together  in   an    illusive  yet 


nevertheless  very  real  tide  of  emotion,  the 
thing  which  we  call  personality,  may  be,  very 
often  is,  quietly  potent  without,  to  the  occa- 
sional outside  observer,  being  impressive.  But 
one  could  not  meet  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones, 
hardly  could  one  see  a  portrait  of  him — that 
painted  by  his  friend  Mr.  Watts,  for  instance- 
without  becoming   conscious  that  here  was  a 
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man  marked  out  from  his  fellows.  Behind  the 
splendid  forehead,  the  pensive  yet  penetrating 
eyes,  one  knew  instinctively  that  there  existed 
a  world  which  if  less  tangible  to  some  than  the 
external  world  we  look  out  upon,  was  certainly 
quite  as  real  to  the  artist  himself,  and  more  po- 
tent in  the  shaping  of  his  life.  If  to  create  within 
one's  self  a  world  of  beauty  and  romance,  of  ex- 
quisite forms  rhythmically  ordered.it  herein  lies 
the  secret  of  wisdom,  then  Burne-Jones possessed 
it.  Ever  haunted  by  such  visions  a  man  can- 
not pass  painlessly  through  life;  the  warring 
between  the  real  and  the  ideal  always  has  caused, 
always  will  cause  pain.  But  not  therefor 
would  the  poet  sacrifice  his  dream,  the  musi- 
cian his  composition,  the  artist  his  picture. 
Paramountly  Burne-Jones  valued  his  art, 
the  art  that  he  pursued  with  such  un- 
flinching devotion,  with  unquestioned  loyalty. 
The  many  who  are  interested  in  his  life  have 
only  to  turn  to  his  art  to  see  it  revealed  as 
nothing  else  can  reveal  it.  Even  the  abrupt 
transitions  from  style  to  style,  from  standpoint 
to  standpoint,  mystifyingly  present  in  the  case 
of  many  men  do  not  here  confuse.  From  the 
first  Burne-Jones  pursued  on  ideal  which  did 
but  become  more  perfectly  visualized,  more 
vividly  present  as  he  followed  it.  Now  that  he 
has  passed  from  our  midst  it  would  certainly 
savor  of  iniquitous  curiosity  to  attempt  to  draw 
aside  the  curtain  that  all  along  has  veiled  his 
private  life.  Some  years  ago  he  said:  "My 
public  life  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  I  will 
gladly  answer  any  questions  you  like  to  ask 
about  it.  My  private  life,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
regard  as  my  own.  It  puzzles  me  much  " — and 
this  with  a  sigh  that  betokened  how  vulgar  and 
despicable  he  himself  deemed  the  attitude — ' '  to 
know  what  special  interest  the  public  can  take 
in  the  ordinary  domestic  life  of  a  man,  whether 
he  is  known  well  in  his  public  capacity  or  not. 
My  pictures  are  for  the  people;  my  inner  life 
for  myself  and  for  my  friends."  Surely  the 
often-expressed  wish  of  a  man,  respected  while 
he  lived,  should  not  be  violated  simply*because 
his  voice  cannot  now  be  raised  in  protest. 

Those  who  insist  upon  discovering  the  hered- 
itary sources  of  a  man's  genius  will  find  an  in- 
teresting problem  in  the  case  of  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones.  The  passion  for  art  that  has 
dominated  his  life  was,  if  not  non-existent,  at 
any  rate  practically  unexpressed  in  either  of  his 
parents;  indeed,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained, 


the  quest  of  the  beautiful,  whether  in  music, 
language,  line  or  color,  is  not  discoverable 
among  his  ancestors.  On  the  other  hand, 
Edward  Richard  Jones  had,  as  his  by  no  means 
unique  surname  implies,  Welsh  blood  in  his 
veins.  Matthew  Arnold — in  passing  it  may  be 
remarked  that  he,  like  Burne-Jones,  died  al- 
most without  warning — has  spoken  of  the  nat- 
ural magic  of  the  Celt ;  and  many  recent  writers 
have  directed  attention  to  his  impressibility  and 
marvelous  receptivity.  It  may  be  here  we  have 
an  indication  of  the  source  of  Burne-Jones's 
power.  Swift  to  apprehend,  capable,  too,  to 
convey  pictorially  that  which  was  imaged  with- 
in, he  shared  with  the  Celt  a  certain  melan- 
choly, a  certain  wistful  wonder,  tinging  with 
sadness  many  of  his  works.  According  to  an 
able  present-day  exponent  in  letters  of  the  Celtic 
tradition,  a  characteristic  of  the  race  is  its  un- 
quenchable desire  for  the  apotheosis  of  all 
things.  Without  accepting  this  theory  in  its 
entirety,  it  seems  to  me  that  an  explanation  of 
the  note  of  deep  sorrow  to  be  found  in  so  much 
Celtic  work  is,  that  as  pain  and  sorrow  are  in- 
tegral parts  of  human  life,  a  suggestion  of  them 
is  required  to  round  off  and  complete  those 
worlds  in  little  which  the  artist  ever  aims  to  re- 
veal. Here,  not  improbably,  we  have  the  key 
to  what  has  been  called  Burne-Jones's  pessi- 
mism. 

In  Birmingham,  where  he  was  born,  there 
was  little  of  beauty  to  attract  the  eye  or  stimu- 
late the  imagination.  To-day,  as  well  as  being 
a  center  of  commerce,  the  city  affords  shelter 
to  the  arts.  His  home  was  typical  of  middle- 
class  Protestantism,  somewhat  narrow  in  its 
outlook,  almost  wholly  unconcerned  with  the 
mysterious  so-called  intangibilities,  save  those 
pertaining  to  religion,  upon  which  imagination 
feeds.  Dumbly  he  seems  to  have  searched  for 
intellectual  sustenance  of  the  kind  he  required, 
and  it  came  to  him  at  King  Edward's  School 
when  Homer  and  Virgil  were  placed  in  his 
hands.  Without  exaggerating  boyish  emotions 
those  wonderful  myths  and  legends  awakened 
responsive  chords  in  his  heart,  chords  once 
touched  that  ever  afterward  vibrated  there, 
and  later  controlled  his  artistic  career.  Oxford 
again,  with  its  atmosphere  not  only  of  culture 
but  of  old-time  romance,  moved  him  deeply 
when  he  entered  Exeter  College,  with  the  object 
of  taking  orders;  and  here  he  formed,  perhaps,, 
the  greatest  friendship  of  his  life. 
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William  Morris  and  Edward  Burne-Jones 
entered  Exeter  College  simultaneously.  The 
bond  of  sympathy  soon  formed  was  of  an  en- 
during kind,  not  because  of  identity  of  dispo- 
sition, but  because,  with  a  common  platform 
to  meet  upon,  the  one  man  was  complementary 
to  the  other.  Almost  it  was,  because  of  the 
kinship  of  spirit,  as  if  a  new  world  opened  up 
to  each,  seen  across  the  angle  of  the  other's 
temperament.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Wil- 
liam Morris  s  enthusiastic  espousal  in  later  life 
of  the  people's  cause  had  its  counterpart  in  his 
friend's  keen  interest  in  social  questions.  Out- 
side restraints  were  irksome  to  Burne-Jones; 
and  as  in  after  years  the  restraints  necessary 
to  the  successful  working  of  a  society  proved 
often  all  but  intolerable,  so  the  routine  of,  col- 
lege life,  added  to  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  of 
many  of  his  fellows,  disappointed  the  ardent 
youth.  As  every  one  knows,  it  was  by  a  little 
woodcut  signed  D.  G.  R.  in  the  small  volume 
of  poems  by  William  Allingham,  and  the  inti- 
macy with  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  which  fol- 
lowed thereupon,  that  Burne-Jones  elected  to 
leave  the  university  without  taking  his  de- 
gree, and  to  abandon  all  thought  of  the 
clerical  profession.  The  story  has  been  told, 
but  it  is  worth  repeating,  how  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  Christmas  vacation,  1853,  to 
attend  the  evening  classes  at  the  Workingmen's 
College,  Great  Ormond  Street,  London.  With 
a  modesty  that  never  forsook  him,  Burne- 
Jones  awaited  anxiously  the  arrival  of  his  hero 
Rossetti,  but  at  first  he  shrank  from  a  personal 
introduction.  With  admiring  wonder  he 
watched  Rossetti  arrive  and  take  part  in  the 
evening's  work,  and  without  the  aid  of  words 
he  knew  that  a  fresh  and  potent  influence  had 
come  into  his  life.  It  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  my  present  purpose  to  allude  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Burne-Jones's  art,  first  under  the 
guidance  of  Rossetti,  and  later,  after  his  pre- 
Raphaelite  master,  by  tearing  up  some  sketches 
of  his  own,  had  indicated  that  he  could  teach 
Burne-Jones  no  more,  upon  his  own  initiative. 
An  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  man  was 
that  whatever  obloquy  was  cast  upon  him,  how- 
ever little  understood  was  his  work  by  the  gen- 
eral public,  that  was  no  reason  for  the  aban- 
donment of  endeavor  on  the  lines  that  he  felt 
to  be  his  own.  This  is  the  certitude  of  purpose 
that  sustained  him,  as  it  has  sustained  others, 
this  the  assurance  that  enabled  him   finally  to 


create  for  others  some  fragments  of  that  world 
of  beauty,  some  pages  lrom  that  world  of  ro- 
mance, present  in  himself.  Looking  back, 
many  think  they  discern  a  less  prosaic  spirit  in 
the  past  than  that  by  which  we  are  at  present 
surrounded.  But  whether  or  not  this  be  so,  a 
life  such  as  the  one  we  are  contemplating,  of 
high  aim  worthily  followed,  of  stedfast  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  single-mindedness,  such  a  life 
is  profitable  to  study. 

Unlike  many  of  his  fellow-artists,  Burne- 
Jones  did  not  attempt  to  express  himself  pub- 
licly in  any  other  way  than  through  his  art. 
"There  is  the  work,"  he  would  say;  "if  its 
appeal  is  not  felt,  then  no  words  of  mine,  no 
theorizing,  are  of  avail."  Certainly  the,  to  him, 
not  least  painful  incident  in  his  life  was  when 
he  was  called  to  give  evidence  in  the  celebrated 
Whistler  trial.  But,  under  compulsion,  he 
voiced  his  opinions  fearlessly.  Asked  whether 
he  considered  detail  and  composition  essential 
to  a  work  of  art,  he  answered:  "  Most  certainly 
I  do."  "Then  what  detail  and  composition 
do  you  find  in  this  Nocturne  ?"  to  which  Burne- 
Jones  replied:  "Absolutely  none."  But,  as 
has  been  said,  this  evidence  was  given  under 
the  compulsion  of  the  court,  it  was  not  volun- 
teered in  the  public  press,  or  elsewhere. 

Another  characteristic  that  marks  this  artist 
out    from  many  modern  craftsmen   is  this:  he 
contributed   a  picture  to  an  exhibition  when  it 
was  completed,  when  he  had  made  it  as  perfect 
as  infinite  thought  and   study  could    make  it, 
and  this  frequently  was  not  a  matter  of  days  or 
months  but   of  years;  he  seldom  or  never  exe- 
cuted a  work  primarily  to   exhibit  at  a  given 
show.     The   distinction  is  far  reaching  in  its 
results.     That  Burne-Jones  was   a  man  of  cul- 
ture  apart  from    his   art  goes  without  saying. 
Besides  the  wide  scope  of   reading,  and  some- 
thing more  than  mere  reading,  essential  to  the 
pictorial  interpretation  of  the  old  myths  and 
legends,  as,   too,  of   Chaucer's   tales,  and   the 
like,  he  was  no  mean  philologist;  and  the  late 
James    Russell     Lowell,    an    intimate    friend, 
alluded,  enthusiastically,  to  the  artist's  culture 
and  to  his  deep  knowledge  of  general  literature. 
Of    his   several   residences   in   London,   I    will 
make     mention     of      one     only,     the     quiet 
retreat     wherein     he     spent     his     last     days. 
Curiously    enough,     about   a    century    before 
Burne-Jones  occupied  it,  Samuel    Richardson 
lived  in  Grange  House,  North  End,  then  known 
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as  Salem  House.  Fulham.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  of  two  men  more  dissimilar  than 
the  diffuse,  over-circumstantial  novelist  of  last 
century,  and  the  half-wistful,  haK-enthusiastic, 
and  always  single-minded  artist  of  our  own 
time.  Yet  from  the  same  windows  the  two 
men  looked  out  upon  the  sell-same  garden;  in 
the  same  rooms  that  saw  Richardson  surround- 
ed by  groups  of  feminine  worshipers,  Burne- 
Jones  dreamed  out  and  executed  some  of  his 
most  wonderful  canvases,  and  entertained  in 
his  infinitely  amusing  way  his  circle  of  intimate 
friends.  Allusion  may  be  made  to  a  liUle- 
knowu  side  of  the  artist's  character.  He  had 
the  saving  grace  of  humor.  As  a  friend  of 
forty-six  years'  standing  relates,  no  man  could 
sav  quainter  things;  in  no  man  did  jests, 
whimsical  imaginings,  or  ludicrously  funny 
exaggerations  bubble  up  more  spontaneously, 
and  nothing  afforded  him  or  his  friends  greater 
pleasure,  of  a  boyish,  good  natured  kind,  than, 


when  serious  work  was  thrown  aside,  thus  to 
indulge  in  light-hearted  badinage.  The  artist 
would,  too,  give  expression  to  humorous 
thoughts  in  caricature — that,  perhaps  most 
rapid,  and  at  anv  rate  in  the  case  of  an 
aable  draftsman,  most  entertaining  form  of  fun. 
A  loyal  friend,  whose  comradeship  was  ac- 
counted high  honor,  sweet  of  disposition,  ab- 
solutely destitute  of  sordid  tendencies,  gener- 
ous alike  in  his  instincts  and  his  actions,  diffi- 
dent and  withdrawing,  yet  possessed  of  an  in- 
ward assurance  of  the  worth  of  his  own  en- 
deavor, tender  and  forgiving,  if  at  times  some- 
what intolerant  of  restraint,  these  are  one  or 
two  of  the  characteristics  of  the  great  artist, 
loved  by  his  friends,  honored  even  by  those 
who  did  not  share  his  aims  His  death  is  not 
only  a  loss  to  contemporary  art,  but  has  caused 
to  a  wide  circle  a  sense  of  deep  sorrow,  not 
soon  to  be  assuaged. 

London,  England. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  YOSEMITE. 


BY    KATHERINE   ARMSTRONG. 


How  can  we  present  the  color-picture  of  the 
Yosemite —  his  region  of  mar/elous  beauty, 
this  Paradise  of  the  earth,  full  as  it  is  of  '  God's 
thoughts  of  beauty"— the  flowers?  The  ances- 
tors of  our  old  time  garden  posies  are  here, 
"glorified  beyond  recognition."  The  luxuri- 
ant landscape  is  besprinkled  everywhere  with 
the  loveliest  combination  of  color.  It  is  said 
that  in  this  beautiful  vallev  there  are  no  or- 
phan flowers,  for  each  is  Nature's  own  child! 
and  how  charmingly  and  daintily  she  paints  and 
dresses  her  children  here!  To  the  lover  of 
flowers,  the  view  is  one  fine,  continuous  kalei- 
doscope of  exquisite  hues,  this  great  plateau  be- 
tween the  mountains. 

The  very  woods  are  a  marvel,  for  there  is  not 
one  here  that  will  not  take  on  a  perfect  polish 
as  of  ivory,  and  show  an  endless  variety  of 
tints.  And  one  soon  ceases  to  wonder  at  the 
unusual  hight  of  the  trees — they  are  all  big — 
"monarchs"  in  these  forests.  The  small 
leaved  oaks,  so  common  on  the  last  fifty  miles 
of  the  stage  route  into  the  valley,  are  burdened 
with  clumps  of  mistletoe,  that  so  greedily  ab- 
sorb the  sap  of  their  foster-mother  that  the  tree 
itself  dies,  while  the  strange,  clinging,  droop- 
ing plant,  fastened  upon  its  vitals,  continues 
to  live,  and  thrive,  and    grow.     The  mistletoe 


is  a  weird,  peculiar  growth,  even  among  all  the 
rare  and  curious  growing  things  of  the  Yo- 
semite. 

White,  sweet  clover,  six  feet  high  and  by  the 
acre,  fills  the  air  with  its  sweet  perfume  as  soon 
as  we  enter  the  valley  proper. 

The  common  pink  medicinal  herb  of  our 
provident  grandmothers — hardhack — is  deep 
yellow  here,  and  a  very  beau'iful  flower.  Long 
spikes  of  yellow  bells  scatter  themselves  along 
the  ever-varying  color  line.  The  three-petaled 
spiderwort  of  our  New  England  gardens  is 
common  among  the  low-growing  flowers,  and 
one  of  the  few  that  are  blue,  a  rare  color  in 
the  Yosemite,  save  for  the  lupins,  which  grow 
too  by  the  acre,  a  mass  of  color,  and  from  one 
to  three  feet  high — so  different  in  habit  from 
the  Nor' hern  flowers.  A  labiate — lemon  calce- 
laria— like  the  hothouse  plant  at  home,  is  very 
common,  and  its  delicate  shades  blended 
charmingly  with  the  deeper,  richer  ones  of 
o'her  blossoms.  The  children's  wild  flower  of 
the  North  is  the  red  honeysuckle — columbine. 
Here  it  is  the  most  delicate  yellow,  and  so  very 
graceful  and  dainty,  a  bunch  of  them  was 
beauty  itself.  Wild  lilac  and  heliotrope,  so- 
called,  flourished  under  the  famous  "  big  trees," 
the  species  growing  nowhere  else  in  the  world, 
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I  am  told.     Wee  little  wild  roses,  too,  close  by, 
were  curious  from  their  very  littleness. 

Then  there  was  the  Indian  pink — ill  named, 
for  it  is  scarlet;  in  shape  and  profusion  of  petals 
it  is  almost  a  chrysanthemum.  It  grows  in 
large  patches,  and  in  the  distance  looks  like  a 
cloth  of  scarlet  upon  the  ground.  Something 
beautiful,  of  mingled  daintiness  and  brilliancy 
of  color,  seemed  to  salute  us  upon  the  right 
hand  and  upon  the  left,  everywhere.  Acres  of 
azaleas  were  in  bloom,  like  orchards,  almost, 
and  the  very  air  was  full  of  their  sweet  odor. 
The  thorny  but  handsome  mountain  laurel  was 
also  blooming  everywhere.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  Savior's  crown  of  thorns  was 
made  from  this  plant.  There  were  queer- 
shaped,  rare  blossoms,  that  resemble  nothing  I 
have  ever  seen  save  curious  orchids  at  the  New 
York  flower  shows.  There  were  very  full- 
petaled,  orange-colored  flowers,  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  old-fashioned  marigold  of 
Northern  flower  gardens.  Lilies  proper  made 
comparatively  a  small  show  in  Nature's  con- 
servatory in  the  Yosemite  Valley.  They  were 
mostly  small,  stray  specimens;  yet  we  found 
one  tall  stem  holding  some  twenty  small  lilies, 
petals  a  delicate  pink,  tipped  with  a  tiny  dash 
of  crimson,  quite  unlike  the  lilies  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, yet  it  could  be  called  by  no  other  name. 

Some  anemones,  just  coming  into  their  fluffy 
estate,  seemed  like  home,  and  a  goodly  variety 
of  Solomon's-seal  came  to  light,  exactly  like 
those  of  New  England.  The  damp  places  were 
all  aglow  at  eventide  with  the  lovely  evening 
primroses,  "scented  from  afar."  There  were 
asters,  double,  single,  purple,  red  and  white, 
all  uniting  to  make  the  color-tone  beautiful 
everywhere  And  a  creamy  little  star  blossom 
with  apparently  no  leaves  at  all,  a  modest  little 
posy,  its  attractiveness  all  its  own,  nestled  in 
all  the  out-of-the-way,  soft  places.     There  are 


few  ferns  in  the  Yosemite,  few  of  the  family  as 
known  in  the  North;  but  one  low  shrub,  related 
to  the  sweet  fern  of  our  fields,  has  a  white, 
star-like  blossom,  and  a  pungent,  spicy  odor, 
especially  when  the  dew  is  upon  it. 

It  seems  to  grow  everywhere,  by  the  road- 
side, and  on  the  mountain-side,  under  the  big 
trees,  and  in  the  broad  sunshine,  as  well.  It 
thrives  everywhere,  its  very  persistence  is  inter- 
esting. A  mauve-colored  four-petaled  flower, 
splashed  with  maroon,  growing  about  a  foot 
high,  giving  a  bright,  rich  coloring  to  the  high- 
ways and  by-ways,  grows  also  abundantly,  as 
we  go  into  and  through  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley. It  is  a  delicate  fljwer,  striking  in  its  un- 
usual combination  of  color;  it  makes  all  the 
way  along  interesting.  Like  the  Old-fashioned 
"noon-sleep"  or  "four-o'clock"  of  our  old- 
fashioned  flower  gardens,  it  curls  up  its  petals 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  regularly, 
and  opens  them  again  with  the  sun  and  the 
lark  in  the  morning.  This  seemed  to  me  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  flowers,  yet  no 
one  could  be  found  who  could  give  either  its 
common  or  botanical  name.  Wild,  white 
syringas,  just  such  as  we  cultivate,  ran  riot 
everywhere,  just  as  sweet  as  our  own.  It  is 
reported  that  California  flowers  have  little  fra- 
grance. One  should  ride,  some  dewy  morning, 
through  the  grand  and  beautiful  valley,  where 
the  air  is  purity  and  sweetness  itself,  and  the 
eyes  have  one  continual  feast,  looking  down 
upon  the  endless  profusion  of  flowers,  and  in- 
haling their  deliciousness,  and  up  at  the  grand 
old  mountains,  dressed  in  a  thousand  shades 
of  gray  and  green,  dotted  all  over  with  bits  of 
color,  to  the  very  tops,  where  they  literally 
"  kiss  the  sky." 

The  flowers  are  so  beautiful!  the  view  is  all 
too  grand  for  mortal  to  try  to  picture  it!  It 
seems  almost  a  mockery! 


THE  NEW  NATIONAL  OUTLOOK.* 

BY   THE   HON.    W.    T.    HARRIS, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 


It  is  fitting  that  you  hold  this  annual  session 
at  the  Capital  of  the  nation.  You  meet  here  at 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  annual  census  of  the  United  States  in  1880 
showed   for  the   first  time  an  aggregate  of  over 

*  Opening   Address  to  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, July  7th,  1898. 


fifty  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  was  a  true  remark, 
then  made  by  one  of  us  in  a  session  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendents,  that  America  had  now 
for  the  first  time  ascended  above  the  horizon  of 
Europe.  We  had  become  visible  to  Great  Britain 
and  its  peers  on  the  Continent  as  a  nation  of 
equal  rank,  and  to  be  taken  account  of  in  future 
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adjustments  of  the  Powers  of  the  world.  In  that 
year  we  had  reached  the  full  stature  of  national 
manhood,  and  were  as  strong  as  the  strongest 
nations  of  Europe  in  numbers  and  wealth-produ- 
cing power. 

After  another  ten  years — in  1890 — we  found 
that  in  effective  size  and  strength  we  far  sur- 
passed in  wealth-producing  power  and  in  num- 
bers the  largest  of  them. 

It  has  been  only  a  question  of  time  when  we 
should  take  our  place  among  the  nations  as  a  real 
power  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  when  we  should  be  counted  with  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  in  the  government  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  the  Isles  of  the  Sea.  It  was  a  moment  to 
be  postponed  rather  than  hastened  by  the  patriot- 
ic citizen. 

When  our  power  of  producing  wealth  is  in- 
creasing out  of  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  when  our  population  is  swelled  by 
waves  of  migration  from  Europe,  why  should  we 
be  in  a  feverish  haste  to  precipitate  the  new  era 
of  close  relationship  with  the  States  of  Europe; 
for  here  is  the  parting  of  the  ways  and  the  begin- 
ning of  an  essentially  new  career.  Most  of  what 
is  old  and  familiar  to  us  must  change  and  give 
place  to  new  interests.  Once  the  United  States 
enters  upon  this  career  all  its  power  and  re- 
sources must  be  devoted  to  adapting  it  to  the  new 
situation  and  defending  its  line  of  advance;  for 
it  cannot  move  beck  without  national  humilia- 
tion. 

And  it  is  this  very  summer  that  the  hand  on 
the  dial  of  our  destiny  has  pointed  at  twelve,  and 
for  better  or  worse  we  have  now  entered  upon 
our  new  epoch  as  an  active  agent  in  the  col- 
lected whole  of  great  Powers  that  determine  and 
fix  the  destiny  of  the  peoples  on  the  planet.  This 
new  era  is  one  of  great  portent  to  the  statesmen 
of  America.  All  legislation  hereafter  must  be 
scrutinized  in  view"  of  its  influence  upon  our  inter- 
national relations.  We  cannot  any  longer  have 
that  smug  sense  of  security  and  isolation  which 
has  permitted  us  to  legislate  without  considering 
the  effect  on  foreign  nations.  Hereafter  our 
foremost  national  interest  must  be  the  foreign 
one  and,  consequently,  our  highest  studies  must 
be  made  on  the  characters,  inclinations  and  inter- 
ests of  foreign  Powers.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
study  requires  a  greater  breadth  of  education, 
more  specializing  in  history  and  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  European  nations;  their  methods 
of  organizing  industries  as  well  as  their  methods 
of  organizing  armies  and  navies.  We  must  even 
master  foreign  literatures  and  see  what  are  the 
fundamental  aspirations  of  the  people.  This 
points  to  the  system  of  education  in  this  country. 
This  indicates  the  function  of  the  schoolmaster 
in  the  coming  time. 


The  new  burden  of  preparing  our  united  peo- 
ple for  the  responsibilities  of  a  closer  union  with 
Europe  and  for  a  share  in  the  dominion  over  the 
islands  and  continents  of  the  Orient,  this  new 
burden  will  fall  on  the  school  systems  in  the 
several  States,  and  more  particularly  on  the  col- 
leges and  universities  that  furnish  the  higher 
education.  For  it  is  higher  education  that  must 
furnish  the  studies  in  history  and  in  the  psychol- 
ogy of  peoples  which  will  prepare  our  Ministers 
and  Ambassadors  abroad  with  their  numerous 
retinue  of  experts  and  specialists  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the  several 
nations.  The  knowledge  required  by  our  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  our  executive  departments 
will  make  a  demand  upon  higher  education  for 
post-graduate  students  who  have  concentrated 
their  investigations  upon  points  in  international 
law  and  the  philosophy  of  history.  Diplomacy 
will  become  a  great  branch  of  learning  for  us. 

This  has  been  felt  for  some  time,  c.ltho  it  has 
not  been  consciously  realized.  In  the  past 
twenty-five  years  the  enrolment  in  higher  edu- 
cation in  college  work  alone  has  increased  from 
590  to  1,215  in  tne  million;  it  has  more  than 
doubled  in  each  million  of  people.  The  post- 
graduate work  of  training  experts  or  specialists 
has  been  multiplied  by  twenty-five;  for  it  has  in- 
creased from  a  total  of  200  to  a  total  of  5,000  in 
the  nation. 

The  education  of  the  elementary  school  fits  the 
citizen  for  most  of  his  routine  work  in  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  commerce  and  mining.  But 
the  deeper  problems  of  uniting  our  nation  with 
the  other  great  nations,  and  harmonizing  our 
unit  of  force  with  that  greater  unit,  must  be 
solved  by  higher  education,  for  it  alone  can  make 
the  wide  combinations  that  are  necessary.  Shal- 
low elementary  studies  give  us  the  explanation 
of  that  which  lies  near  us.  They  help  us  to  un- 
derstand our  immediate  environment,  but  for  the 
understanding  of  deep  national  differences  and 
for  the  management  of  all  that  is  alien  to  our 
part  of  the  world,  deeper  studies  are  required. 
The  student  must  penetrate  the  underlying  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  world  history  in  order 
to  see  how  such  different  fruits  have  grown  on 
the  same  tree  of  humanity.  We  must  look  to  our 
universities  and  colleges  for  the  people  who  have 
learned  to  understand  the  fashions  and  daily  cus- 
toms of  a  foreign  people  and  who  have  learned  to 
connect  the  surface  of  their  every-day  life  with 
the  deep  national  principles  and  aspirations 
which  mold  and  govern  their  individual  and 
social  action.  Hence  the  significance  of  this 
epoch  in  which  you  are  assembled  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  education  and  its  methods  of  prac- 
tice. There  have  been  great  emergencies,  and 
great  careers  have    opened  to  American  teachers 
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in  our  former  history;  but  you  stand  to-day  on 
the  vestibule  of  a  still  more  important  age  the 
age  of  the  union  of  the  New  World  with  the  Old 
World. 

SCIENCE. 

Some  of  our  bright  women  are  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  a  foremost  place  in  scientific  investi- 
gation. A  notable  paper  has  recently  appeared, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Mary  E.  Pennington.  The  sub- 
ject is  "  a  chemico-physiological  study  of  Spirogy- 
ranitida,  the  green ,  slimy  water-plant  common  in 
our  ponds  and  streams  in  spring,  and  commonly 
known  as  "  frog's  spittle."  The  plant  is  made 
up  of  threads,  one  long  cell  forning  a  single  in- 
ternode.  The  object  of  the  study  was  to  note 
continuously  through  the  life  of  the  plant  the 
chemical  changes  and  physiological  results  as 
they  were  developed  in  these  single  cells.  The 
cells  were  found  to  be  of  two  distinct  sexual 
characters.  One  thread  is  composed  of  cells  that 
carry  on  the  successive  generations  of  the  plant, 
and  are  termed  vegetating  cells.  On  another 
thread  are  the  conjugating  cells  which  furnish 
the  protoplasm  or  life-giving  power  to  the  vege- 
tative cells.  When  the  threads  approach  each 
other,  a  tube  is  protruded  through  the  cell-wall 
of  the  conjugating  cell,  and  through  ihe  wall  of 
the  vegetating  cell.  The  conjugating  cell  is  full 
of  tannin  when  preparation  is  mide  for  pene- 
trating the  vegetating  cell;  but  by  the  time  the 
tubes  have  nearly  reached  their  goal  the  tannin 
has  disappeared.  By  the  time  close  contact  has 
been  made,  the  tannin  disappears  in  both  the 
giving  and  the  receiving  cells.  Cells  which  get  no 
opportunity  for  conjugation,  andsocontinue  ster- 
ile, retain  the  tannin  for  a  long  period.  This 
shows  that  the  production  of  tannin  in  these 
cells  is  an  important  factor  in  fecundation.  In 
the  normal  condition  of  Spirogyra  the  proteids 
give  off  readily  trimethylamine,  and,  in  some 
waters  where  the  plant  is  abundant,  sufficient  to 
give  a  fishy  taste  to  the  liquid.  Strange  to  say, 
this  gas  is  not  produced  by  the  conjugating  cells 
to  any  great  extent,  if  at  all.  The  tube  from 
the  conjugating  cell  does  not  rupture  the  tissue 
of  the  vegetating  cell  on  reaching  it,  but  seems 
as  it  were  to  eat  its  way  through.  A  mass  of 
protoplasm  from  the  conjugating  cell  is  pushed 
ahead  of  the  tube  and  ultimately  is  flattened 
against  the  wall  of  the  vegetaling  cell,  remaining 
flattened  for  about  half  a  minute,  when  the  parti- 
tion in  contact  is  dissolved  and  disappears. 
Starch  is  then  passed  over  to  the  vegetating 
cell,  apparently  as  food  for  the  protoplasm.  The 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  constituents  of  the 
parts  of  the  plant   under  various  conditions  are 


very  interesting  to  note.  The  chlorin  and  sodium 
content  of  the  ashes,  for  instance,  was  a^out  the 
same  in  this  fresh-water  alga,  as  in  the  seaweeds 
— so  that  we  need  not  regard  these  products  in 
the  marine  algae  as  derived  from  the  sea  itself. 
Another  extremely  interesting  point  is  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  plant  differs,  ac- 
cording to  the  light  rays  the  plant  receives:  and, 
strange  to  say,  in  view  of  the  supposed  benefit  of 
blue  light  to  vegetation  generally,  these  ravs 
barely  kept  the  plant  alive,  while  it  soon  died 
under  violet  ravs.  Red  light  seemed  more  life- 
giving  than  even  the  ordinary  white  light,  and 
green  rays  gave  unusual  protoplasmic  activity. 

....Much  attention  is  now  being  paid  by  the 
naturalists  and  psychologists  to  the  subject  of  in- 
stinct, the  views  of  Lloyd  Morgan  being  the  most 
important,  since  they  are  based  on  detailed  ob- 
servations. Instinct,  he  says,  comprises  those 
phases  of  acive  lite  which  exhibit  such  heredi- 
tary definiteness  as  fits  the  several  members  of  a 
species  to  meet  certain  oft-recurring  or  vitally 
important  needs.  Intelligence  enables  an  animal 
to  meet  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  individ- 
ual existence.  Instinctive  acts  are  congenital, 
intelligent  acts  acquired  characters.  Morgan's 
experiments  on  young  birds  seem  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  inherited  knowledge  of  suitability  or 

unsuitabilitv  for  food,  but  that  everything  of  an 
appropriate  size  and  at  the  right  di;»tance  is 
pecked  at  and  tested.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
young  birds  are  very  quick  at  learning,  and 
have  retentive  memories.  Bees  and  wasps  are 
at  first  seized  as  readily  as  flies  or  ether 
palatable  insects,  but,  on  being  stung  bv  the 
former,   they   remember    well    their   appearance. 

"  The  sparrows,  which  yesterday  were  unaffected 
by  the  stealihy  approach  of  the  cat,  garrulously 
scatter  to-day,  because  they  are  not  the  same  sim- 
ple-minded sparrows  that  they  were.  The  chick 
comes  into  the  world  possessed  of  certain  instinctive 
tendencies,  with  certain  hereditary  directing 
threads.  But  at  the  touch  of  experience  its  needs 
are  modified  or  further  defined:  New  connecting 
threads  are  woven  in  the  brain.  On  the  congenital 
basis  has  been  built  an  acquired  disposition.  The 
chick  is  other  than  it  was,  and  reacts  to  old  stimuli 
with  new  modes  of  behavior." 

Such  being  the  relations  of  intelligence  and 
instinct,  he  then  asks  what  are  their  rela- 
tions in  the  evolution  of  the  rac- ?  How  has 
the  definiteness  of  instinctive  acts  been  brought 
about?  Has  it  been  by  natural  selection  ; 
or  are  the  acquired  modifications  of  one  gen- 
eration transmitted  through  heredity  to  the 
next?  Is  instinct  inherited  habit?  Darwin 
and,  later,  Romanes  admitted  both;  but  Mor- 
gan is  disposed  to  regard  the  direct  trinsmission 
ot  acquired  modes  of  behavior  as  not  proven. 

....It  is  now  well  known  that  the  sense  of 
smell  is  well  developed  in  most  gastropod  mol- 
lusks,  including  snails.  Mr.  L.  E.  Adams  records 
observations  which  distinctly  show  that  the  Eu- 
ropean slug  (Limax  maximus)  has  the  sense  ot 
smell. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AS  SEEN  IN  ITS 
INSTITUTIONS.* 

Professor  Allen  is  one  of  our  best  writers 
on  theological  subjects.  His  style  is  a. tractive. 
He  aopl  es  himself  to  the  subject  in  a  happy 
freedom  which  is  sure  to  bring  him  to  new  and 
fresh  points  of  view,  and  his  speculative  inge- 
nuity is  allowed  to  go  just  far  enough  to  ex- 
ploit the  possibili  ies  of  the  subject,  to  raise 
new  questions,  and  to  kindle  new  interest, 
without  going  far  enough  to  involve  himself  or 
his  readers  in  confusion. 

The  present  addition  to  the  "International 
Theological  Library  "  will  rank  high  among 
the  volumes  of  that  series  for  its  freshness,  in- 
genuity and  usefulness  to  the  general  reader  as 
well  as  to  the  special  student. 

The  point  of  view  is  not  wholly  a  new  one; 
but  the  work  stands  substantially  on  new 
ground  where  the  reader  studies  the  history 
and  develoDment  of  Christianity  in  very  differ- 
ent relations  from  those  which  have  usually 
been  presented  to  him. 

What  we  have  in  this  volume  is  not  exactly  a 
history  of  institutional  Christianity  and  not  at 
all  a  history  of  Christian  institutions.  The 
author's  point  is  that  every  Christian  institution 
becomes  a  witness  to  what  the  faith  or  the 
facts  were  which  produced  it.  Taking  these 
institutions  as  a  whole,  we  have  in  them  a 
mirror  which  reflects  the  age,  the  life,  the 
faith,  the  realities  amid  which  they  arose  and 
which  are  embodied  in  them.  The  word  In- 
stitutions is  expanded  somewhat  in  its  defini- 
tion to  embrace  cieeds  and  doctrines  as  well  as 
sacraments,  ritual,  discipline  and  ecclesiastical 
organization.  This  is  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture which  marks  the  originality  of  Professor 
Allen's  work  and  which  gives  it  freshness  and 
usefulness.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
the  basis  of  the  history  was  a  series  of  Lowell 
Lectures,  delivered,  we  should  say,  about  1894. 

In  its  present  form  the  volume  bears  marks 
of  careful  reconsideration  and  reconstruction. 
The  author's  opinions  are  carefully  balanced 
and   placed  in    right  relations  with   each  oiher 

*  Christian   Instituti  >ns.     By  Alexander   V.  G.  Allen, 

D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in   the   Episcopal 
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and  in  their  vital  connections  with  the  main 
topic.  The  evidence  bearing  on  each  point 
has  been  restudied  and  with  such  great  masters 
in  the  art  of  historical  and  institutional  inter- 
pretation as  Rothe.  Baur  (Frederick  Christian), 
Renan,  Rkschl,  Hatch,  Lightfoot,  and  lastly 
Harnack  with  the  rediscovered  Didache  in  his 
hands. 

The  work  is  grouped  in  three  general  topics, 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Church,  its  Creeds 
and  its  Cultusor  Worship  The  discussion  on 
all  these  points  is  characterized  by  candor, 
moderation  and  intelligence. 

Of  course  the  vexed  question  of  the  ministry 
and  its  organization  comes  first.  We  can  only 
give  the  author's  general  conclusions  on  this 
point.  He  concedes  that  at  the  end  of  the 
second  and  third  generations  the  picture  is  not 
complete  nor  the  material  sufficient  to  make  it 
complete.  The  general  outline  is,  however, 
clear.  The  ministry  of  the  Apostolic  age  came 
by  divine  appointment  and  wasdivided  into  two 
ranks;  first,  a  ministry  of  the  word,  apostles, 
prophets,  teachers.  It  was  not  local.  All  the 
C  irisiian  communities  shared  in  it.  An  apos- 
tle to  one  was  an  apostle  to  all  alike.  Next,  in 
the  second  rank,  came  the  local  ministry  of 
each  Christian  community  which  was  occupied 
with  administrative  duties. 

The  striking  point  in  Pr  )fessor  Allen's  theory 
of  ministerial  development  is  the  gradual  inver- 
sion of  this  order  and  the  assumption, in  the  sec- 
ond centur>  by  the  officers  of  the  local  church, 
of  the  func  ions  of  the  higher  ministry  of  the 
apostles,  prophets  and  teachers.  The  key  to 
the  whole  history  he  finds  in  the  gradual  recog- 
nition of  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  as  the  function  of  highest  rank  in  the 
ministry,  and  the  elevation  of  the  bishop,  as  the 
officer  intrusted  with  that  function,  above  the 
presbyter.  The  considerations  which  led  to 
this  change  he  finds  in  the  conditions  of  life  in 
the  Russian  Empire,  in  which  the  young  Church 
was  required  to  see  its  oppor  unities  and  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  The  forerunner  of 
this  change  was  Ignatius,  who  discerned  its 
necessity,  as  coming  from  afar,  and  uryed  it  on 
with  all  the  energetic  conviction  of  an  Old  Tes- 
tament prophet.  This  Ignatian  bishop  is,  how- 
ever,  still  Only   the   Congregational    minister- 
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bishop  of  a  local  church,  with  presbyters  acting 

as  assistants.  Ignatius  believed  the  time  had 
come  when  the  church  must  organize,  concen- 
trate and  vest  its  congregational  powers  in  the 
bishop.  It  was  a  time  of  great  ferment.  Per- 
secution was  at  hand.  Heresy  threatened. 
The  times  called  for  pilots,  and  so  Ignatius,  on 
the  way  to  martyrdom  himself,  and  claiming 
for  himself  the  authority  of  the  prophet  speak- 
ing by  the  Spirit,  lays  his  command  on  the 
churches:    "Do nothing  without  the  bishop." 

This  view  of  the  origin  of  the  episcopal 
function  in  the  Church  is  anything  but  sacra- 
mental. It  is,  on  the  contrary,  purely  admin- 
istrative or  ministerial.  The  divine  order  first 
laid  down  in  Dr.  Allen's  pages  was  in  two 
groups,  one  of  apostles,  teachers,  prophets,  for 
instruction  in  the  word,  and  the  other  of  dea- 
cons and  such  other  administrative  officers  for 
the  conduct  of  affiairs  and  with  the  first  group 
leading  in  importance.  This  order  becomes  in- 
verted. The  more  divine  the  life  of  the  Church 
the  more  sure  it  will  progress;  immobility  is 
death.  By  the  divine  authority  of  the  life  that 
was  in  it,  and  Under  the  lead  of  such  teachers 
as  Ignatius,  the  Church  did  progress,  and  the 
first  step  in  the  new  direction  was  taken  when 
the  administration  of  affairs  became  the  high- 
est function,  and  the  bishop  was  raised  above 
the  presbyter.  This  bishop,  as  seen  in  Igna- 
tius, is  a  far  different  figure  from  that  presented 
to  us  by  the  end  of  the  next  century,  and  the 
evolution  of  the  Ignatian  bishop  into  the  Cath- 
olic bishop  of  the  Cyprian  type  is  logically  the 
next  topic  in  Dr.  Allen's  inquiry. 

This  is  extremely  interesting  and  no  less  in- 
genious. From  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view 
it  substitutes  the  authority  of  a  divine  evolu- 
tion in  history  for  that  of  a  divine  order  im- 
posed from  the  first  on  the  Church  and  laid 
down  for  its  ministry. 

We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Allen  further  in  his 
discussion  of  this  vital  and  interesting  topic. 
We  only  add  that  he  pursues  his  study  of  the 
organization  of  the  Church  down  through  the 
great  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  many 
of  his  readers  will  find  his  freshest  and  most 
useful  suggestion  in  these  chapters.  His  re- 
marks on  the  prophetic  office  in  the  Church, 
and  the  influences  which  gradually  suppressed 
it,  will  be  found  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
The  conception  of  monasticism  and  monastic 
agency   has   also  some   features  of  originality, 


especially  when-  it  is  presented  as  operating  in 
a  line  with  the  old  conception  of  the  teaching 
and  spiritual  function  of  the  ministry  as  first 
and  foremost.  The  exhibition  of  the  freer  and 
more  spiritual  side  of  monasticism  is  a  notable 
feature  of  this  volume. 

The  same  monastic  agency  is  introduced  again- 
and  with  more  prominence,  in  the  Second  Part  or 
Book  on  the  "Catholic  Creeds,  or  the  Develop- 
ment of  Doctrine."  The  same  general  method 
is  pursued  here  which  has  been  described  above 
and  with  the  same  general  results.  In  many 
respects  it  is  a  discussion  which  lets  the  reader 
deeper  into  the  inner  life  of  the  Church  and 
gives  him  more  power  to  appreciate  the  real 
character  and  strength  of  the  various  influences 
that  swayed  it  and  operated  in  molding  its 
convictions.  It  is  an  indirect  way  of  studying 
the  subject,  but  possibly  all  the  more  effective  on 
account. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  on  the  meth- 
ods and  results  reached  in  the  Third  Book  on 
"Christian  Worship."  Dr.  Allen's  method 
has  the  one  great  merit  of  relieving  the  discus- 
sion from  much  of  the  heat  and  fever  of  contro- 
versy. The  institutions  he  is  studying  are  in 
controversy,  and  were  shaped  by  controversy; 
but  they  survive  in  peace  and  can  be  studied  in 
peace.  They  cannot  be  studied  at  all  except  in 
the  fairest  appreciation  of  all  the  influences 
that  have  operated  in  their  composition,  of  all 
the  lights  and  shadows  that  have  fallen  on 
them. 

We  shall  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  study  the 
subject  in  Dr.  Allen's  own  pages  and  to  form 
their  own  opinion  as  to  the  solidity  of  his  con- 
clusions. As  to  his  method  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions,  nor  as  to  the  broad,  critical,  and 
appreciative  character  of  his  study.  It  is  an 
immensely  suggestive,  stimulating  and  encour- 
aging piece  of  work.  It  shows  that  modern 
scholarship  is  not  all  at  sea  as  to  results,  and  it 
presents  a  worthy  view  of  a  great  and  noble 
subject,  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  all  subjects. 


Mammalian  Anatomy.  Part  I.  The  Skeleton 
of  the  Cat  Compared  with  Man.  Copiously  Illus- 
trated by  611  Figures,  of  which  More  than  Five 
Hundred  are  Original,  and  Many  Tables. 
By  Dr.  Horace  Jayne.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  816. 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 
1898.  $5.00.) 
This  book  represents  an  enormous  expenditure 

of   time,    labor     and    money.     It    is    a    valuable 
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addition  to  our  anatomic  literature;  and  since  it 
is  the  outgrowth  of  the  author  s  practical  experi- 
ence in  teaching  comparative  anatomy,  it  is  of 
especial  worth.  The  conscientious  study  of  the 
volume,  together  with  the  actual  specimens,  will 
provide  the  student  with  a  substantial  equipment 
for  special  work  in  either  paleontology,  osteology 
or  comparative  or  human  anatomy.  There  seems 
no  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  the  hope  ex- 
pressed by  the  author,  that 

"through  such  a  text-book  the  study  of  anatomy 
might  be  more  generally  encouraged  and  dissemi- 
nated through  our  higher  schools  and  colleges,  and 
even  a  young  student,  boy  or  girl,  working  alone, 
perhaps  at  home,  might  be  enabled  to  master  un- 
aided essential  facts  without  laboratory  facilities 
and  remote  from  the  repulsiveness  of  the  dissect- 
ing-room." 

The  plan  of  the  work  displays  much  thought 
and  care  in  its  execution.     It  is,  briefly: 

1.  To  give  clear,  concise  definitions  and  gen- 
eral statements  of  fundamental  facts. 

2.  To  give  a  general  idea  by  means  of  both 
figures  and  text  of  groups  of  bones. 

3.  To  describe  and  figure  from  different  sides, 
including  the  attachments  of  muscles  and  ten- 
dons, the  individual  bones  forming  the  group. 

4.  To  consider  differences  in  form  and  size  of 
the  same  bone  as  found  in  many  individuals. 

5.  To  discuss  the  corresponding  human  bones 
and  compare  them  with  those  of  the  cat,  noting 
resemblances  and  differences. 

6.  To  trace,  in  the  case  of  the  skull  and  certain 
of  the  bones  of  the  limbs,  the  development  of 
particular  bones  from  before  birth  to  the  adult 
condition. 

7.  To  define  and  derive  all  unfamiliar  terms. 
In  many  cases  the  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and 
French  names  for  individual  bones  are  given. 
Thus  the  student  gains  a  substantial  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  to  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  It 
seems  unfortunate  that  in  names  derived  from 
the  Greek,  the  original  letters  are  not  retained, 
for  every  educated  person  should  be  able  to  make 
use  of  a  Greek  lexicon. 

The  method  of  presentation  is  admirable.  It 
progresses  from  the  simple  to  the  most  complex. 
Elementary  facts  about  joints  and  the  structure 
of  fresh  and  dried  bones  are  illustrated  by  nu- 
merous diagrams  and  clear  definitions. 

A  feature  of  great  value  in  an  elementary 
work  is  that  the  author  in  general  adheres  to  the 
rule  of  avoiding  all  theoretical  questions  and 
confines  himself  to  the  consideration  of  well- 
established  facts. 

Fig.  12,  page  40,  shows  a  diagram  of  a  cross- 
section  of  the  body  and  of  an  organ.  The  more 
explicit  terms  dorsal, ventral,  lateral,  proximal  and 
distal  are    commonly  employed;  and   it    is  to  be 


hoped  that  the  succeeding  volumes  will  exhibit 
still  more  numerous  and  decided  advances  upon 
the  obsolescent  and  artificial  terminology  of  an- 
thropotomv. 

The  figures  are  original,  large,  clear  and  ac- 
curate. About  206  pages  are  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  cat's  skull,  and  the  comparison 
of  it  with  man.  A  novel  and  useful  feature  is 
the  indication  of  each  cranial  bone  upon  a  sepa- 
rate outline  diagram  of  the  entire  skull.  The 
same  plan  is  followed  in  the  case  of  certain  bones 
of  the  limbs.  There  are  also  extensive  and  val- 
uable tables  of  measurements  indicating  the  ex- 
tent of  variations  in  individual  bones. 

Another  useful  feature  is  that  the  bones  of  the 
face  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  skull 
by  a  difference  in  shading;  and  there  are  many 
pictures  of  individual  bones  of  the  skull  and  the 
face.  The  idea  of  labeling  each  part  upon  every 
drawing  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  student. 
The  figures  of  the  human  skull  and  face  are  ex- 
ceptionally good.  They  are  of  great  value  to 
dental  students  and  cranial  surgeons.  Fig.  281, 
p.  361,  and  Fig.  307,  p.  386,  showing  sutures,  sin- 
uses, antrum  and  nasal  cavity,  will  be  of  prac- 
tical e very-day  use.  The  comparisons  of  cat 
with  man  are  very  interesting  in  themselves  and, 
at  the  same  time,  by  contrast,  help  to  emphasize 
and  fix  in  mind  the  form  and  relations  of  the  hu- 
man parts. 

The  extent  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  turbinal 
bones  are  exhaustively  treated  and  illustrated  by 
numerous  cuts,  of  which  Fig.  306,  p.  385,  may  be 
mentioned  as  being  particularly  instructive. 
After  examining  them  and  recalling  the  large 
size  of  that  portion  of  the  cat's  brain  in  which 
the  sense  of  smell  is  located,  we  no  longer  won- 
der at  her  ability  to  locate  the  whereabouts  of 
the  mouse  that  we  are  unable  to  detect. 

The  subject  of  teeth  occupies  about  131  pages. 
This  topic  is  the  more  interesting  since  the  teeth 
of  the  two  forms  differ  so  widely  in  their  use. 
Human  teeth  are  adapted  for  biting  and  crushing 
food,  while  the  cat's  teeth  are  used  for  cutting 
and  tearing  flesh.  The  cat's  jaws  shut  together 
like  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  discussion  of  the 
evolution  of  mammalian  teeth  is  of  general  as 
well  as  scientific  interest.  It  is  a  rare  mental 
pleasure  to  understand  how,  as  a  result  of  the 
varying  conditions  through  which  the  different 
classes  of  animals  have  passed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  forms,  the  large  and  com- 
plex molar  tooth  of  the  highest  mammals  may 
have  been  evolved  from  a  single  spike-like  tooth 
such  as  that  of  a  fish  or  alligator. 

The  remainder  of  the  book,  about  276  pages, 
treats  of  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  limbs  in  the 
same  admirable  manner  as  in  the  preceding  por- 
tions.    A  good'general  Mea  of  the  resemblances 
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and  differences  from  man,  can  be  obtained  from 
the  pictures  alone.  A  very  instructive  compari- 
son is  given  in  Fig.  434,  p.  561,  skeleton  of  the 
cat.  and  Fig.  435  p.  562.  skeleton  of  man 
resting  upon  the  hands  and  feet.  Comparison 
would  be  facilitated  if  the  two  were  headed  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  absence  of  a  bibliography  and  reference 
to  the  work  of  previous  writers  on  the  cat's 
anatomv  will  be  regretted  by  those  who  desire  to 
do  research  work.  But  every  student  and  teacher 
of  anatomy  is  under  great  obligation  to  Dr. 
Jayne  for  this  most  valuable  contribution  to 
knowledge.  And  each  will  impatiently  await  the 
appearance  of  the  remaining  volumes  of  the 
series. 

The  Historical  Development  of  Modern 
Europe  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to 
the  Present  Time.  By  Charles  M  Andrews. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     First  vol.     $2.50.) 

The  beginnings  of  the  historic -tl  development 
which  it  is  th?  aim  of  this  book  to  describe  lie  a 
good  deal  furcher  back  than  the  date  selected 
by  Mr.  Andrews  for  his  starting-point.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  be  has  devoted  about  a  fifth 
part  of  the  present  volume  to  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  quarter  of  a  century  preceding  1815.  Such 
a  survey,  from  its  very  nature,  must  be  superfi- 
cial; but  this  is  even  unnecessarily  so.  From  it 
one  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  France  was  the 
only  countrv  in  Europe  at  that  time,  or  at  l°ast 
that  all  development  was  confined  to  it's  bounda- 
ries or  influence.  Since  this  survey  could  not  be 
more  comprehensive  and  thorough,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  omit  it  and  begin  with  what 
is  now  the  third  chapter. 

At  the  moment  of  the  second  abdication  of 
Napoleon  First  there  was,  to  transitory  outward 
seeming,  such  a  complete  return  to  the  old  pre- 
revolutionary  state  of  things  in  Eurooe  that  the 
period  offers  a  fairly  good  point  for  beginning  a 
history  whi<  h  attempts  to  give  only  a  summary 
of  historical  development  during  a  given  time. 
To  go  at  all  into  the  causes  which  led  to  the  then 
existing  conditions  was  a  task  too  great  for  the 
limits  of  one  or  two  chapters,  and  perhaps  too 
great  for  the  amount  of  study  which  the  author 
has  devoted  to  it. 

Fault-finding  is  an  ungracious  task;  but  it  must 
be  stated  that  unless  the  succeeding  volume  of 
this  history  shall  redeem  the  first,  its  defects  are 
too  serious  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

In  the  first  place,  it  presupposes  a  knowledge 
of  European  history,  both,  before  and  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  which  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
not  one  reader  in  fifty  will  be  found  to  possess. 
In  trie  second  place,  notwithstanding  that  the 
subject  is   one  of  the  most  interesting  in  all  his- 


tory, the  book  does  not  hold  the  reader's  atten- 
tion. Mme.  de  Stael  once  said  that  a  great  his- 
torian was  already  almost  a  statesman,  even  if 
he  had  had  no  training  in  Governmental  affairs. 
With  equal  truth  she  might  have  said  that  no 
one  can  be  a  great  historian  who  has  not  the 
mental  grasp  which,  under  other  conditions, 
would  have  made  him  an  able  statesman.  Mr. 
Andrews  shows  some  of  the  qualities  which  go 
to  the  making  of  both;  but  his  studies  do  not  go 
far  enough,  nor  his  thoughts  deep  enough  to 
give  him  an  insight  into  the  heart  of  things, 
into  the  secret  springs  which  set  great  events  in 
motion.  He  generalizes  too  much  and  individual- 
izes too  little.  In  all  these  pages  there  is  rot 
a  man  who  lives  before  us.  There  is  not  one  who 
is  so  depicted  that  if  we  have  not  known  him 
before,  we  shall  be  able  to  recogn;ze  him  save 
by  name  only  when  we  meet  him  in  other  his- 
torical pages. 

In  speaking  of  the  French  people  Mr.  At  drews 
falls  into  the  too  general  error  of  treating  the 
whole  nation  as  a  unit.  Apparently  he  regards 
it  as  all  Monarchical  to-day,  as  it  was  all  Re- 
publican yesterday,  or  all  Bonapartist  the  dav  be- 
fore, and  miy  all  be  Communist  to-morrow. 
This  view,  which  fees  a  whole  nation  only  as  one 
huge  "floating  vote."  is  never  a  just  one  of 
France  or  anv  other  country.  The  shoutings  for 
opposing  persons  or  policies  do  not  come  in  any 
considerable  proportion  from  the  same  throats, 
but  from  whatever  faction  may  have  temporarily 
secured  the  upner  hand.  The  crowd  which  wel- 
comed Louis  XVIII  was  one  that  had  been  as 
silent  as  the  dead  during  the  preceding  score  or 
more  of  years;  that  which  greeted  the  return  of 
NapoTeon  from  Elba  was  of  altogether  other  ma- 
terial; that,  namely,  which  had  been  silent  while 
the  others  were  shouting.  The  historian  who 
does  not  perceive  so  obvious  a  truth  muet  be  de- 
ficient in  many  essential  points. 

To  say  that  this  book  as  a  whole  is  an  inade- 
quate treatment  of  a  great  subject  is  not  so  harsh 
a  statement  as  it  sounds,  lor  the  suojert  is  so  vast 
that  only  a  cruly  great  historian  could  treat  it 
adequately;  but  it  is  worse  than  inadequate;  it  is 
dull.  

Democracy   and   Social   Growth   in  America. 
Four    Lectures.     By   Bernard   Moses.    Ph.D., 
Professor  in  the  University  of  California.     (G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.00.) 
These  lour  lectures  contain  some   of  the  best, 
boldest  and  strongest   discussions  of  the  tenden- 
cies of  American  society  which  has  been  put  into 
print.     Professor    Moses    sees    deeply   and  truly 
into    things,  and  his  mind  notes  and  appreciates 
what  he  sees.     In  the  first  lecture,    for   example, 
he  remarks  on  the  tendency  of  democratic  society 
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to    develop    away    from    democratic    ideals    into 
classes.     In    the  second  lecture  on  "  Conflict  and 
Socialism"  he    shows  reasons    for  believing  that 
the  hope  of  realizing  social  equality  and  socialism 
is  likely  to  be  delusive,  and  that  there  is  no  sign 
in    the  advances    toward    socialism    which    have 
been  made  thus  far  of  a  break  down  in  the  distinc- 
tion between  those  who  contribute  to  the  national 
wealth  and  those  who  merely  live  upon  it.  At  the 
same  time  he    admits  that    large  advances  have 
been    made  in    the    socialistic    direction,    tho  he 
points  out  that  this  advance    is  due  largely  to  the 
development  of  the  idea  and  principle  of  co-oper- 
ation.    The  chapter  on  "  Education  and  Democ- 
racy" is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  four. 
The    point    in    this  lecture    is    that    while     free 
education     cannot    be    relied     on    to    bring    the 
nation  up   to   anything  more  than  a  standard  of 
mediocrity  or   to  make  them   competent    to  pro- 
nounce on  the  details  of  public  policy  and  action, 
it   can  be  relied  on  to    make    them    competent  to 
elect  the  best  men  to  perform  these  offices,  so  that 
what  we  need  is  not  less  education  for  the  people 
but  a  new  ideal    of  what  is  required  to    fit  a  man 
for  the   conduct  of  affairs  and  the  training    of  a 
body  of  men  who  are  competent   to  deal  with  the 
complex  conditions  of  social  and  political  society. 
On  this  point  the  author    bases  an    argument  for 
the   support   of   fully  equipped    universities   and 
discharges  an  unkind  Parthian  arrow  at  some  of 
the  "  smaller  colleges  of  the  country  "  as  being 
"  chartered  opponents  of  true  education.     .     .     . 
established    in    the    interest     of  personal    pride, 
local  prejudice    or   denominational    zeal.     .     .     . 
Whatever  influence  they  exert  is  in  favor  of  ma- 
king superficial  knowledge  general." 

The  closing  lecture  contains  some  hints  on  the 
preservation  of  the  democratic  spirit.  Among 
them  is  a  clear  recognition  of  what  religion  alone 
can  do  in  this  direction.  Professor  Moses  says 
truly  that  social  problems  cannot  be  met  by  in- 
tellectual solution,  alone.  The  influence  of  char- 
acter and  of  religion  on  character  is  all  potent 
here,  and  most  of  all  is  this  true  in  democratic 
society,  for  there  it  is  that  what  the  popular  char- 
acter is  counts  for  the  most  in  the  final  result. 


King   Arthur   and    the  Table-Round:     Tales, 
Chiefly   after   the    Old  French    of   Crestien,  of 
Troyes,  with  an  Account  of  Arthurian  Romance, 
and  Notes.     By  William  Wells  Newell.     (Two 
volumes.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
Ever   since    the    interest  of  the  literary  world 
was  deepened  in  the  complex  questions  of  the  ori- 
gin    of   Sir    Thomas    Malory's  materials   for  his 
"Morte  (T Arthur,"  the  desirability   of  a  transla- 
tion into  English  of  the  French  tales  of  old  Cres- 
tien   de     Troyes    has     been    pointed     out.      Mr. 


Newell  seems  to  be  quite  the  pioneer, after  all,  in 
a  pious  and  delightful  literary  service.     Five  of 
the  famous  poems  of  the  obscure  but  gifted  Cres- 
tien    have    been  preserved   to  us.     In  such  large 
part    they    deal    with    the  same    personages  and 
incidents    of    the     fabled   King  Arthur    and    his 
Round-Table  champions,  "  the  lives,  deaths  and 
dolorous   departings  out   of   this   world   of  them 
all,"  that,  according    to  Malory,  Crestien's  lend- 
ings    to  Malory    or    Malory's    borrowings     from 
Crestien    (as  from  Welsh  sources)  must   always 
count  for  much  in  the  tangle  of  learned  argument. 
The    publication,  a    few    seasons    ago,  of    a  new 
edition    of    Malory,  justified    us    in    making    in 
this  journal  a  long  resume'  of  the  questions  of  the 
priority  and  the   sources    of    the    Arthurian  Leg- 
ends.    To  that  article  at  least,  as    well  as    to  Mr 
Newell's  preface,    the    reader    may  be  referred, 
rather  than  expect  a  further  recital  of  one  of  the 
most  intricate  matters  in    the   story  of    early  ro- 
mantic   fiction — tho    Mr.  Newell's  new    contribu- 
tion tempts  us    much    to    start  in  for    at   least  its 
major  pros  and  cons.     Mr.   Newell  in  this  transla- 
tion   puts   Crestien's   archaic  French  into    excel- 
lent   old — but    not  too    old — English,    much    the 
English  of  Malory    in    a    modern    orthography. 
He  does  his  work  in  prose;  a  wise  reserve.     The 
tales    here    given    substantially    complete,    are 
three,   "  Erec  and  Enide  "(which  we  know  espe- 
cially   by    Tennyson's  "  Geraint,"    the    English 
poet  changing  the  hero's  name),  "  The  Knight  of 
the  Lion  "  and  "  Percival li  Gallois."     From  these 
three,    Mr.     Newell    has    discarded    only  a    few 
lesser   episodes,  easily  and    gracefully  summar- 
ized, so  that  the  reader  has  no  loss  nor  sense  of 
it.     The  long  movement  of    Crestien's  "  Cliges  " 
and"  The   Wanderings   of  Gawain "    are,    how- 
ever, represented  but  by  selections;  on  the  whole 
a  judicious  resource  in  a  relatively  popular  pres- 
entation.    Some    translations   from    the    French 
original     of      "Merlin,"      "Lancelot"    and     so 
on,    as    well   as    a  kind   of  concluding    fragment 
taken    from    Dr.    Furnivall's     "  middle-English" 
edition  of  Malory  round  out  Mr.  Newell's  volumes 
effectively,  if  not  strictly  on  the  lines  of  his  task. 
To  it,  as  a  general    result,  we  are    glad  to    give 
great  commendation.     The  very  spirit   and  even 
the   very    diction  of    Crestien    are    reflected.     A 
version    in — unrhymed — "line   by    line"     shape 
might  have  been   more  pleasing  to  the  Arthurian 
enthusiast;  but    it   would  not  be  read  as  much  or 
with  such  a   sense  of    the  story's  quality  as  Mr. 
Newell's  capital  prose  affords.     We  will  say  here 
too,  that  we  wish  that  Mr.  Newell  had  given  a  title 
to  so  imoortant  a    performance,    of  more  dignity 
and    individuality,   and   certainly  of  directer  ref- 
erence to  Crestien's  chronicles.     Those   who    are 
interested    in    comparing  a  literary  development 
will  be  vastly  fascinated  by  setting  Crestien  and 
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Malory  and  Wolfram  of  Eschcnbach  (lately  trans- 
lated) and  their  Mabinogion  side  by  side,  not  to 
speak  of  opening  their  Tennyson  as  well;  and  so 
tracing  likeness  and  unlikeness,  originality  and 
imitation,  refinement  working  over  crudeness, 
and  imagination  working  upon  imagination.  Mr. 
Newell's  introductory  essay  is  the  fruit  of  thor- 
ough scholarship  in  his  special  field,  like  his  labor 
as  a  translator  and  adapter.  He  has  done  litera- 
ture a  serious  and  charming  service.  In  their 
dress,  the  volumes  preserving  it  are  worthy  of  it, 
substantial  enough  yet  graceful  in  suggestions. 

The    Decoration  of  Houses.     By  Edith  Whar- 
ton and  Ogden   Codntan,  Jr.     (Charles    Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $4.00  ) 
Since  the  publication  of  "  The    House    Beauti- 
ful" Americans  interested  in  the  construction  and 
furnishing  of  refined  homes  have  had  no  offering 
brought  to  them  of  equal  value   with    this.     The 
scope  of  this  present  work  is  different  and  relates 
more  exclusively  to  the  decoration    and  furnish- 
ing of  dwellings.   As  a  work  which  is  rendered  as 
a    service    to   beauty    should  be    this   volume    is 
itself  beautiful  in  form,  in  execution,  and  in  the 
great  refinement  of  its   rich    and  numerous  illus- 
trations.    It  is  an   attempt  to   connect   architec- 
ture  and   decoration.     The  author  breaks  away 
at  the  very  threshold  from  the  notion  that  house 
decoration  is  merely  the    superficial    application 
of  ornament.     The  view    presented  in    this  book 
is  that  all  must  go  together,  architectural  propor- 
tion, the  purpose  and  uses  of  the  house  and  rooms, 
and  the  other  facts  of  its  situation  and  character. 
Naturally,  the    illustrations    are  drawn    for    the 
most  part  from  rich  and  costly  examples;  but  they 
are  used  only  because    they    illustrate   the  point 
better  and  bring  out   the    principles  that    should 
control  the  furnishing  of  more  simple  dwellings. 
The  volume  begins  with  a  chapter  on  "  Rooms  in 
General."     Then  in    succession    we    have  others 
on    "Walls,"     "Doors,"     "Windows,"     "Fire- 
places,"   "Ceilings     and     Floors,"     "Entrance 
and    Vestibule,"     "Hill     and     Stairs,"     "The 
Drawing    Room,    Boudoir  a   d  Morning  Room," 
"  Gala     Rooms,"      and    so    on    through     every 
variety  of  apartment  required  for  tne  comfort  or 
convenience  of  a  family.   Each  topic  is  developed 
in  the  historical    manner,  and    these  historical 
sketches  will  attract  many  readers   to  the  book 
who  will  feel    that   the  construction,   decoration 
and  furnishing  is  wholly  beyond  their  reach.     It 
is,  at  all  events,  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  curious 
and  active  minds  to    know    how  such    fixtures  in 
our  homes   as  dining-table,  mantel,  chairs    and 
the  other  features  and  conveniences  of  the  house 
were    developed    into    the    modern    form.     The 
American  house  is  a  development  of  the  middle- 
class  English  house.     It   cannot   be  transformed 


into  a  nobleman's  residence  by  adding  new  rooms. 
Social  usages  must  be  changed  before  the  Italian 
palazzo  can  be  useful    in   this    country.     We  have 
no  grand   society  whose  occupation   is  to    fill   the 
stately  gala  rooms  which  appear  so  stiff  and  cold 
in    their  empty    uselessness.       Doors,   windows, 
floors,    wainscots,    have    all    passed    through     a 
process  of  historical  development  and  adaptation 
to  social  life  which  the  reader,  curious  as  to  such 
matters,  will  find  traced  for  him  in    Miss  Whar- 
ton's beautiful  volume.     He  will  find  in  her,  also, 
a  guide  who  appreciates  simplicity,  and  who  has 
conducted  her  readers  into  the  palaces  of  nobles, 
kings  and  princes,  not  to  teach  them   to  pine   for 
whatthey  find  there,  but  to  teach  them  the  greater 
lesson  that,  after  all, what  satisfies  the  mind  there 
will  satisfy  it  as  much  and   as  long  in  the  simple 
relations  of  simpler  life. 

The  Man  Who  Feared  God  for  Nought.     By 
Otis   Carey.     (Fleming    H.  Revell    Company. 
50  cents.) 
This  unique    little   volume  on    fine  silk  paper, 
and  printed  in  Japanese  fashion  on  the  one  side 
of  a  folded  and  uncut  leaf  cover, comes  to  us  from 
the  Okayama    Orphan    Asylum,  Japan.     It  is  a 
rendering  of  the  Book  of  Job,  which  undertakes 
to   reproduce    the    literary  form   in   combination 
with    the    dramatic   structure.     It    is   not  a   new 
translation,  but    a   reconstruction   of  the  text  to 
bring  out  the  author's  conception.     He  says: 

"We  might,  after  the  fashion  of  playbills,  write 
out  casts  of  characters  for  the  drama  as  it  is  played 
from  time  to  time  : 

JOB,  a  Man  in  theological  perplexity,     

ELIPHAZ,  a  venerable  Theologian  and 

deep  Thinker,  Prof. 

BILDAD,  a  Traditionalist  who  relies  on 

former  teachers,  Rev.  Dr. 

ZOPHAR,  a  Heresy-hunter,  Rev.  Dr. 

ELIHU,  a  r  cent  Graduate  from  a  the- 
ological seminary,  his  head  full  of 
bran-new  theories,  

"  By  considering  which  of  these  parts  we  our- 
selves are  most  inclined  to  play,  we  may  be  able  to 
find  in  the  Book  of  Job  warnings  against  the  mis- 
takes into  which  it  is  easy  for  us  to  fall." 

The  point  of  the  book  lies  in  the  dramatic  form 
given  to  the  version.  The  author  deals  freely 
with  the  connecting  links  of  the  narrative,  and 
does  not  pretend  to  render  them  literally.  The 
justification  of  his  work  lies  in  the  intense  vitality 
it  gives  the  book  as  a  whole. 

Two  Parables.     By  Charles  jR.  Brown,  Pastor  of 

the     First    Congregational    Church,      Oakland, 

Cal.     (Fleming  H.  Revell.     $1.25.) 

There  is  a  point  and   pith  to  every  sentence  in 

these  sermons  which    makes    the   impression  of 

genius    in  the  preacher.     Mr.   Brown  sees    into 

things  with  the  eye  of  a  seer,  and  he  reproduces 
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his  interpretation  with  telling  force,  not  alto- 
gether without  exaggeration,  and  not  without 
the  kind  of  injustice  which  people  highly  en- 
dowed with  power  of  this  kind  are  prone  to  fall 
into.  For  example,  his  sermon  on  "The  Men 
who  Look  On,"  is  on  the  whole  a  strong,  healthy 
protest  against  unreality  and  idle  sentiment,  tho 
there  is  some  exaggeration  and  injustice  in  such 
passages  as  this: 

"  These  intense  lovers  of  purer  municipal  govern- 
ment are  willing  to  read  the  Nation  regularly  and 
applaud  mightily  when  some  pungent  orator  will 
score  the  ward  bummers  and  the  bosses.  They  can 
hold  up  their  hands  unto  Heaven  in  pious  horror  at 
the  doings  of  Tammany  and  Dick  Croker.  They 
can  beat  upon  their  breasts,  and  rend  their  gar- 
ments, and  throw  dust  upon  their  heads  at  the  very 
mention  of  the  iniquities  at  the  City  Hall.  But, 
somehow,  they  lack  stomach  and  zeal  to  get  down 
from  their  high  horses  of  condemnation  and  do  the 
bloody,  dusty  work  of  getting  the  robbed,  wounded 
and  helpless  city  government  on  its  feet.  They  are 
not  willing  to  grapple  with  primaries  and  caucuses, 
with  ward  organization  or  personal  effort  in  the 
precinct.  They  come  over  and  look  upon  the  dis- 
tressing situation,  and  then  critically  pass  by  on  the 
other  side." 

The  critical  attitude  is  always  exposed  to  this  dan- 
ger, and  it  is  the  part  of  a  bold  and  strong  pulpit 
to  bring  it  out.  We  doubt  whether  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Fifth  Avenue  children  to  the  presen- 
tation scene  described  in  the  preceding  page  was 
any  such  school  in  priggery  and  snobbery  as  is 
charged.  These  are  minor  points  of  small  impor- 
tance in  a  book  that  is  full  of  good  meat,  especially 
in  the  second  part. 

Here  and  There  in  the  Greek  New  Testament. 
By  L.  S.  Potwin,  Professor  Adelbert  College, 
Western  Reserve  University.  (Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  $1.00.) 
Under  this  modest  title  a  scholar,  with  the  true 
modesty  of  learning,  addresses  students  of  the 
New  Testament  as  to  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  their  utmost  endeavors  have  left  stand- 
ing over  to  perplex  and  baffle  them.  One  of  the 
most  thoroughly  satisfactory  of  these  essays  is 
the  one  relating  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread."  After  a  very  full  and  learned  dis- 
cussion Professor  Potwin  concludes  that  the  word 
Eiuovcioq  must  be  formed  not  from  etti  and  hvai,  but 
from  £7rt  and  Uvai,  so  that  it  would  refer  not 
to  Jerome'spanem  supersubstantialem, but  have  the 
meaning  which  Calvin  found  in  it  of  panem 
supervenientem;  that  is,  the  bread  whose  need  is 
continually  recurring.  A  sense  which  is  certain- 
ly not  far  from  that  given  in  our  ordinary  version 
— "  daily  bread."  Professor  Potwin  discusses  also 
among    other   papers    the    question    whether  the 


Devil  is  alluded  to  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  not,  but  that 
the  petition  is  rightly  expressed  as  it  stands,  a 
prayer  for  deliverance  from  evil. 

Workingmen's  Insurance.  By  Willia?n  Frank- 
lin Wiiloughby.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Com- 
pany.) This  work  might  very  well  appear  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Government,  as  it  is  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  investigations  of  the  Labor 
Bureau  and  is  based  on  the  official  investigations 
of  the  author's  own  office.  But  at  all  events,  Mr. 
Willoughby's  treatise  is  one  of  very  great  value. 
It  contains  a  lucid  account  of  the  various  sys- 
tems of  Workingmen's  Insurance,  now  existing 
in  the  principal  European  States  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  In  Germany  and  Austria  compulsory 
insurance  is  undertaken  by  the  Government;  in 
France,  Belgium  and  Italy  there  is  Government 
insurance,  but  of  the  voluntary  type ;  in  England 
and  France  we  find  the  two  leading  types  of  mu- 
tual aid  societies,  while  in  France  and  the  United 
States  the  chief  examples  of  insurance  funds  or- 
ganized by  employers  for  the  benefit  of  their 
workmen  are  to  be  found.  The  principles  in- 
volved in  these  diverse  systems  and  their  social 
and  economic  tendencies  are  clearly  stated  by 
Mr.  Wiiloughby,  and  his  opinions  upon  the  policy 
of  insurance  in  general,  and  the  advantages  and 
evils  of  particular  systems  are  of  much  value. 

Heirlooms  in  Miniatures.  By  Anne  Hollings- 
zvorth  Wharton.  With  a  Chapter  on  Miniature 
Painting,  by  Emily  Drayton  Taylor.  With  Numer- 
ous Reproductions  of  the  Best  Examples  of  Colonial, 
Revolutionary  and  Modern  Miniature  Painters.  (J. 
B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  $3.00.)  This  is 
the  second  edition  of  a  book  superbly  gotten  up 
and  carefully  written.  While  it  is  not  a  complete 
history  of  miniature  painting  in  the  United 
States,  it  goes  far  toward  furnishing  the  materi- 
als for  such  a  history.  In  both  text  and  illustra- 
tions it  is  rich  with  information  about  pictures 
and  artists.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  work 
has  been  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  calling  special  attention  to  it.  Its 
reproductions  of  miniature  portraits  make  a  most 
interesting  gallery  of  faces  and  an  index  to  coif- 
fures and  costumes  covering  almost  the  whole  of 
American  history. 

At  You-All's  House.  By  James  Newton  Bas- 
kett.  (Macmillan  Co.  $1.50.)  The  author  of  this 
romance  calls  it  a  "  Nature-story,"  which  to 
some  degree  it  is.  The  descriptions  of  life  in 
Missouri  among  rural  folk  are  notably  well  writ- 
ten. We  are  grateful  for  the  true  realism  of  some 
parts  of  the  book;  for  other  parts  we  have  less 
admiration.     Upon  the  whole,  however,  there  is 
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a  preponderance  of  genuine  art,  and  a  fine  impres- 
sion is  left  on  the  reader's  imagination.  Mr. 
Baskett  weaves  into  his  book  a  running  thread 
of  flowers,  so  to  say,  and  this  relieves  a  certain 
strain  of  what  impresses  us  here  and  there  as 
self-consciousness  in  the  telling  of  the  story. 
Some  of  the  characters  are  vividly  sketched 
with  a  fresh  blending  of  humor  and  pathos.  It 
is  a  good  story  to  read  in  the  shady  woods  or 
by  the  seashore. 

The  Isle  that  is  Called  Patmos.  By  William 
Edgar  Geil.  (A.  J.  Rowland,  Philadelphia.  $1.50.) 
What  can  be  gathered  from  the  local  monastic 
library,  the  records  or  slightest  allusions  of  pre- 
vious travelers,  his  own  observations  and  intro- 
spections, and  the  films  of  his  amateur  camera, 
the  author  has  padded  out  to  a  volume  of  nearly 
two  hundred  pages,  many  of  them  blank  and  the 
others  of  suspiciously  broad  margins.  He  avows 
himself  an  admirer  of  Talmage,  and  his  language 
is  naturally  more  lively  than  exact,  and  at  times 
it  is  hysterically  pious.  He  speaks  of  an  attract- 
ive picture  of  the  evangelist  over  the  outer  por- 
tal of  the  great  monastery  of  St.  John  on  the 
crest  of  the  island,  and  of  another  beautiful 
painting  in  a  chapel  of  St.  John  in  a  vision;  but 
instead  for  frontispiece  is  the  portrait  of  the  au- 
thor. 

Stories  of  Ohio.  By  William  Dean  Howells. 
(New  York:  The  American  Book  Co.  60  cents.) 
This  little  volume  belongs  to  a  series  of  books  in 
which  the  States  have  their  development  outlined 
by  means  of  stories  embodying  the  most  romantic 
and  picturesque  features  of  their  history.  It  was 
fitting  that  Mr.  Howells  should  write  of  Ohio, 
and  he  has  performed  his  difficult  task  with 
marked  success.  Of  course  the  limits  of  so  small 
a  book  gave  him  little  freedom;  but  he  has  made 
a  book  at  once  interesting  and  valuable  to  go 
into  the  hands  of  young  readers.  It  is  especially 
suited  to  supplementary  school  reading,  and  to 
use  in  school  reading  circles.  The  illustrations 
are  of  men  and  incidents  typical  of  Ohio  from  the 
earliest  days  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  Gate  Called  Beautiful,  by  Edward  A. 
Warriner  (New  York,  Thomas  Whittaker,  1898), 
is  called  by  its  author  an  "  Institute  of  Christian 
Sociology."  The  goal  of  humanity  "  is  its  abso- 
lute perfection,  in  which  there  is  perfect  unity  of 
the  human  with  the  divine  substance,  Nature  and 
Art."  The  moral  law,  as  formulated  in  the  Ten 
Commandments,  contains  a  full  and  complete 
definition  of  social  rights  and  obligations,  and 
the  Gospel  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  in  love. 
Hence  the  right  solution  of  all  social  problems 
is  the  practical  application  of  this  law  and  gos- 
pel. The  author  develops  the  methods  of  this 
application  in  an  earnest  and  truly  religious  spirit, 


relying  much  on  the  Bible  to  establish  his  points. 
His  book  is  altogether  wholesome  and  elevating 
in  its  tendencies. 

In  King's  Houses.  By  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr.  (Bos- 
ton: L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  $1.50.)  In  this  romance 
of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  Mrs.  Dorr  gives  us 
some  engaging  glimpses  of  a  very  picturesque 
and  stirring  life.  There  is  an  interesting  plot 
well  worked  out,  and  the  principal  characters  are 
clearly  and  forcibly  drawn.  While  the  story  is 
not  one  of  highly  exciting  dramatic  action,  it  is 
sufficiently  lively  and  furnished  with  plenty  of 
attractive  incidents.  Young  readers,  as  well  as 
older  ones,  will  find  it  a  pleasant  companion  in 
the  hammock,  and  in  the  end  a  fine  clean  impres- 
sion will  be  left  as  of  having  spent  some  time  in 
refined  and  gracious  company.  The  illustrations, 
which  are  by  Frank  T.  Merrill,  are  full-page  and 
very  good. 

Selections  from  the  Prose  and  Poetry  of 
Walt  Whitman.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by 
Oscar  Lovell  Twiggs,  Ph.D.  {The  Chicago  Uni- 
versity). (Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
It  is  quite  difficult  to  make  out  a  raison  d'etre 
for  a  compilation  like  this.  Walt  Whitman's 
writings  are  not  and  never  can  be  of  educational 
value.  The  few  good  things  he  wrote  are  good 
merely  for  their  sentiment,  not  for  their  litera- 
ture. Nothing  could  be  more  vicious  than  his 
prose  style,  nothing  more  crude  and  amorphous 
than  his  verse.  As  for  his  moral  effect  it  is 
nothing  if  not  debasing.  The  cause  of  education 
is  hopeless  if  our  youth  must  be  Whitmanized  in 
order  to  meet  its  requirements. 

The  Child  Who  Will  Never  Grow  Old.  By 
K.  Douglas  King.  (New  York:  John  Lane. 
$1.25.)  In  every  sense  of  the  word  beautiful,  this 
is  a  beautiful  book.  Print,  paper,  binding  and 
literary  charm  all  go  together  in  it.  The  initial 
story  is  the  best  in  the  collection,  a  thoroughly 
touching  and  effective  piece  of  child-tragedy. 
We  must  say  that  we  do  not  sympathize  with  such 
tragedy  in  books  presumably  for  children;  but 
we  honor  the  art  shown  by  the  author.  Many  of 
the  stories  have  in  them  the  fine  stroke  of  a  ten- 
der and  vividly  human  genius. 

The  Final  War.  By  Louis  Tracy.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  Paper  cover,  75  cents.)  This  is 
a  paper  edition  of  a  lively  and  entertaining  ro- 
mance, meant  to  be  in  a  way  prophetic.  It  pre- 
sents a  picture  of  a  giant  struggle  for  mastery 
of  the  world,  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion proves  winner.  Just  at  the  present  moment 
the  story  will  be  found  curiously  interesting,  as 
it  describes  war  under  conditions  not  unlike  what 
we  may  fear  will  arise  out  of  our  present  strug- 
gle. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  latest  of  Putnam's  "Little  Journeys"  is 
to  the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

....Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co",  announce  the  publi- 
cation of  two  new  volumes  of  verse  by  the 
Canadian  poets,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  and  Bliss 
Carman. 

. .  .  .  Vice-Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb,  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  in  the  British  Navy,  con- 
tributes to  the  August  number  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  an  article  on  "  The  Lessons  of  the 
Present  War." 

. .  .  .Mr.  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  is  now  at  work 
on  his  novel,  "The  Uncalled."  which  is  said 
to  be  the  first  book  of  the  kind  ever  written  by  a 
member  of  the  colored  race.  The  book  will  prob- 
ably appear  in  the  autumn,  and  all  the  characters 
are  to  be  negroes. 

.We  may  expect  shortly  to  be  flooded  with 

books  on  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Mr.  Joseph 
Earle  Stevens  is  soon  to  publish  a  volume  on  the 
Philippines.  Mr.  Stevens  is  a  young  Bostonian 
who  has  lived  several  years  in  Manila.  The 
Scribners  are  to  publish  his  book. 

....The  American  committee  of  the  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  Memorial  Fund  has  for- 
warded to  the  Edinburgh  committee  a  surplus 
of  $1,391  40.  The  latter  have  decided  to  ask  Mr. 
St.  Gaudens  to  design  a  mural  memorial  to  be 
placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Edinburgh. 

....Canon  Driver,  one  of  the  acknowledged 
leaders  in  Great  Britain  on  the  literary  criticisms 
of  the  Bible,  and  editor  of  the  "Variorum  Bible," 
has  been  prevailed  upon  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
to  give  the  results  of  his  study  in  a  new  version 
of  the  Book  of  Leviticus.  This  is  published  as 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Polychrome  Bible. 

...  .It  is  announced  that  the  Frank  Leslie  Pub- 
lishing House,  founded  in  1855  by  Frank  Leslie, 
and  since  1880  the  exclusive  property  of  Mrs. 
Frank  Leslie,  was  reorganized  and  incorporated 
on  July  1st.  Mrs.  Leslie  is  still  President  of  the 
company,  while  Mr.  Frederic  L.  Colver,  who  has 
managed  the  property  for  the  past  three  years,  is 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

....  The  American  Historical  Review,  which  we 
are  glad  to  note  is  steadily  increasing  its  circu- 
lation, has  for  its  leading  articles  in  the  July 
issue  "  The  Spanish  Dollar  and  the  Colonial 
Shilling,"  by  William  G.  Sumner,  of  Yale; 
"The  Execution  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,"  by  Sid- 
ney B.  Fay;  "The  Delaware  Bill  of  Rights  of 
1776,"    by    Max    Farrand;    and    "The  Origin    of 


Genet's    Projected     Attack   on  Louisiana  and  the 
Floridas,"  by  Frederick  J.  Turner. 

....Professor  Knight,  of  St.  Andrews,  one  of 
the  leading  Wordsworth  authorities  in  England, 
has  just  presented  his  entire  library  of  Words- 
worth memorabilia  to  the  English  nation,  to  be 
kept  at  Dove  Cottage,  Grasmere,  the  famous 
home  of  the  Lake  poet.  The  memorabilia  consists 
of  relics  and  portraits,  sketches,  engravings,  and 
more  than  one  thousand  letters  from  men  of  note 
concerning  Wordsworth  and  his  work.  This  gift 
will  largely  increase  the  interest  the  traveling 
community  already  have  in  Dove  Cottage. 

. . .  .From  Mrs.  Ritchie's  new  volume  of  the  bi- 
ographical Thackeray,  we  quote  the  following 
letter,  which  Thackeray  wrote,  in  1838,  to  his 
wife: 

"...  Here  have  we  been  two  years  married 
and  not  a  single  unhappy  day.  Oh,  I  do  bless  God 
for  all  this  happiness  which  he  has  given  me  !  It  is 
so  great  that  I  almost  tremble  for  the  future,  except 
that  I  humbly  hope  (for  what  man  is  certain  about 
his  own  weakness  and  wickedness)  our  love  is  strong 
enough  to  withstand  any  pressure  from  without, 
and  as  it  is  a  gift  greater  than  any  fortune,  is  like- 
wise one  superior  to  povertv  or  sickness,  or  any 
other  worldly  evil  with  which  Providence  may 
visit  us.  Let  us  pray,  as  I  trust  there  is  no  harm, 
that  none  of  these  may  come  upon  us  ;  as  the  best 
and  wisest  Man  in  the  world  prayed  that  he  might 
not  be  led  into  temptation.  ...  I  think  happi- 
ness is  as  good  as  prayers,  and  I  feel  in  my  heart  a 
kind  of  overflowing  thanksgiving  which  is  quite  too 
great  to  describe  in  writing.  This  kind  of  happiness 
is  like  a  fine  picture,  you  only  see  a  little  bit  of  it 
when  you  are  close  to  the  canvas;  go  a  little  dis- 
tance and  then  you  see  how  beautiful  it  is.  I  don't 
know  that  I  shall  have  done  much  by  coming  away, 
except  being  so  awfully  glad  to  come  back  again." 
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"THE  LETTER  KILLETH." 

If  these  pregnant  words  were  properly  un- 
derstood we  should  hear  less  of  heresy  trials, 
and  see  more  of  brotherly  love  and  spiritual 
life  in  the  Church. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  bad  effects  of  idol- 
izing the  letter  of  Scripture,  an  incident  which 
occurred  about  thirty  years  ago  is  worth  rela- 
ting. Connected  with  the  Presbyterian  mis- 
sion in  China  at  that  time  was  a  young  man  of 
remarkable  talent  and  still  more  remarkable 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  the  Rev,.  Jas- 
per Mcllvaine.  One  evening  he  called  on 
President  Martin,  of  the  Imperial  University, 
with  such  a  wo-begone  expression  of  counte- 
nance that  his  former  colleague  at  once  in- 
quired the  cause  of  his  distress.  > 

"The  fact  is,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have  lost  my 
faith.  For  several  weeks  I  have  neither 
preached  nor  prayed;  nor  should  I  have  gone 
to  church  but  for  the  fear  of  creating  an  open 
scandal." 

"  How  did  you  lose  it?"  asked  Dr.  Martin. 
"On  what  battle-ground  have  you  suffered  de- 
feat?" 

"The  explanation  is  simple,"  he  replied.  "  I 
was  reading  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  met  with 
discrepancies  which  no  human  skill  can  recon- 
cile." 

What  the  discordant  passages  were  his  friend 
did  not  care  to  inquire,  not  wishing  to  risk  the 
issue  of  so  grave  a  case  on  the  subtleties  of  a 
doubtful  exegesis. 

"It  is  not  surprising,"  he  said,  "that  you 
have  got  into  trouble  of  this  kind,  as  you  seem 
to  have  started  out  with  a  mechanical  theory  of 
inspiration,  which  assumes  that  the  very  letters 
of  Holy  Writ  are  exempt  from  any  trace  of 
error." 

Mr.  Mcllvaine  made  no  reply;  and  President 
Martin  went  on  to  point  out  how  obviously  the 
Book  of  Genesis  is  a  compilation  of  ancient 
documents.  They  embody  truths  of  vital  im- 
portance, but  the  documents  themselves  are 
nothing  more  than  the  swaddling-clothes  of  a 
babe  in  a  manger.  When  the  institutions  of 
the  ear!y  Church  were  to  be  thrown  aside  as 
worn-out  garments,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
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very  words  in  which  they  were  expressed  could 
be  free  from  all  possible  error  ? 

"Look,"  said  he,  "at  the  waters  of  that 
mighty  river  [the  Hoangho].  They  descended 
pure  from  Heaven,  yet  see  how  they  are  discol- 
ored by  the  soil  through  which  they  pass, 
and  how  the  stream  bursts  its  banks  and 
changes  its  course  from  age  to  age.  Look, 
too,  at  the  stars  above  our  heads.  Our 
fathers  supposed  them  to  be  fixed  in  a  crystal 
vault  or  firmament,  and  that  the  earth  rests  on 
pillars  of  solid  masonry.  How  they  trembled 
for  their  faith  when  astronomy  showed  them 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  firmament,  and 
that  our  earth  instead  of  resting  on  a  founda- 
tion, goes  spinning  through  space  without  any 
controlling  force,  except  that  invisible  bond 
which  holds  it  in  loving  allegiance  to  the  cen- 
tral sun.  A  plastic  elasticity  characterizes  the 
works  of  God;  and  should  we  not  look  for  the 
same  characteristic  in  the  written  Word  by 
which  he  has  revealed  himself  ?" 

Mr.  Mcllvaine  took  leave  after  listening  for 
some  time  without  saying  yea  or  nay;  but  the 
next  evening  he  called  again,  and  his  face  was 
bright  with  the  light  of  a  transfiguration. 
"Yes,"  he  exclaimed;  "I  have  found  my  faith 
again." 

It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  Dr.  Martin 
hinted,  after  the  arguments  presented  the  pre- 
vious night. 

"It  was  not  your  argument  that  did  the 
work,"  he  said,  somewhat  brusquely.  "  After 
leaving  you,  I  went  to  Goodrich.  He  didn't  argue 
with  me,  but,  putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
said:  'Brother,  let  us  pray.'  While  we  were 
kneeling  in  prayer,  my  doubts  melted  away."  . 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  says  in  his  "  Religio 
Medici"  that  there  are  certain  foes  which  it  is 
better  to  meet  on  our  knees  than  in  a  more 
martial  attitude.  Still  Dr.  Martin's  arguments 
had  not  been  in  vain.  Without  them  his  young 
friend  would  not  have  been  prepared  to  join  in 
prayer  or  to  be  benefited  by  the  prayer  ,  of 
another.  They  delivered  him  from  bondage  to 
the  letter,  and  brought  him  into  the  liberty  of 
the  spirit;  in  which  he  continued  to  rejoice  till 
the  end  of  his  short  but  useful  life. 
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Westward  still  the  course  of  empire  takes 
its  way.  Beginning  on  the  Atlantic  we  thrust 
our  western  boundary  further  and  further  away 
until  it  reached  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
North  and  West  it  was  extended  to  embrace 
Alaska,  a  territory  of  continental  sweep.  Now 
we  add  to  our  magnificent  national  domain  an 
island  group,  distant  from  San  Francisco  one- 
twelfth  the  transit  of  the  globe,  while  our  flag  is 
flying  over  the  Ladrones  and  in  the  harbor 
of  the  capital  of  the  Philippines,  eight  thousand 
miles  away. 

This  is  one  of  the  indications  that  the  United 
States  is,  what  our  German  correspondent  pro- 
nounces it,  one  of  the  three  great  World 
Powers.  We  shall  have  to  accept  as  a  fact  the 
mighty  reach  of  our  influence.  It  becomes  us 
to  be  moderate  and  modest  about  it,  but  not  to 
be  ignorant  of  it.  We  are  a  World  Power,  but 
not  for  conquest.  We  have  the  power  to  go 
into  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  take 
here  a  Madagascar,  there  a  Uganda;  here  a 
province  of  China,  there  a  slice  of  Anam. 
This  is  not  our  conception  of  our  right.  To  be 
a  World  Power  is  not  to  be  a  World  Robber. 

We  have  made  Hawaii  what  it  is.  Our  mis- 
sionaries, our  commerce,  our  civilizing  influ- 
ences, our  capital  really  created  the  Republic. 
We  do  not  go  to  that  Republic  as  France  went 
to  Madagascar,  with  an  army  to  subjugate  it. 
We  do  not  annex  it  by  conquest.  We  do  not 
force  our  Government  upon  it.  The  Hawaiians 
come  to  us,  saying:  "You  are  our  great  and 
good  friends;  we  like  you  and  your  institutions; 
your  generous  treatment  of  us  has  drawn  us  to 
you,  and  we  ask  that  we  may  become  one  with 
you.  We  gladly  give  up  our  own  flag  and  take 
yours." 

It  is  in  every  way  honorable  to  us  that,  of 
their  own  accord,  the  Hawaiians  sought  an- 
nexation. We  have  not  felt  the  need  of  the 
islands  so  much  as  they  have  felt  the  need  of 
us.  We  have  a  vast  domain,  and  could  have 
maintained  our  independence  and  integrity 
without  them.  But  they  are  weak  and  need 
protection,  and  why  should  we  not  share  with 
them  our  blessings  of  free  and  stable  gov- 
ernment? We  are  strong,  and  we  take  them 
under  our  egis  because  they  are  weak. 
This  is  beneficence;  but  there  is  an- 
other side  of  the  agreement.  They  will 
be   of  use    to    us.     They    have    already  been 


of  use  to  us  in  the  Spanish-American  war. 
Our  monitors  and  troop-ships  stop  at  Hono- 
lulu on  their  way  to  the  Philippines  for  coal 
and  repairs  and  provisions.  They  are  an  im- 
portant American  outpost.  They  are  rich 
sugar  producers.  American  capital  and  Ameri- 
can settlers  will  go  to  them  in  increasing 
streams,  insuring  the  stability  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  development  of  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry. What  of  native  heathenism  remains  or 
what  of  Asiatic  paganism  may  be  imported  will 
gradually  disappear.  Our  Churches  will  see  to 
that.  The  leaven  will  work  in  Hawaii  just  as  it 
works  among  pagan  aborigines  and  pagan  im- 
migrants in  our  own  country. 

Our  duty  to  Hawaii  begins  at  once.  As  soon 
as  a  war-ship  can  reach  Honolulu  it  will  be 
formally  a  part  of  our  national  domain.  The 
Dole  Government  will  be  continued  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  a  commission,  just  appointed,  will 
consider  and  report  what  laws  Congress  should 
enact  for  future  control.  One  of  the  immedi- 
ate needs  is  a  cable  to  the  islands,  that  we  may 
be  in  daily  communication  with  them.  We 
ought  to  have  had  it  years  ago. 

Hawaii  is  ours.  We  make  her  welcome. 
Sometime  the  islands  may  constitute  a  State; 
but  for  many  years  they  will  be  as  one  of  the 
Territories.  We  shall  be  slow  in  admitting 
new  States.  We  ought  to  be;  and  to  insure 
proper  conservatism  and  relieve  Congress  of  a 
great  responsibility,  it  might  be  well  to  pro- 
vide, after  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona are  admitted,  that  no  more  stars  shall  be 
put  upon  our  flag,  except  by  concurrence  of 
the  Legislatures,  or  conventions,  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  This  would  quiet  the 
fears  of  those  who  see  great  peril  in  our  free 
way  of  making  new  States. 


ANOTHER   OCEAN    TRAGEDY. 

The  terrible  disaster  to  the  French  liner 
"La  Bourgogne,"  for  a  time  cast  even  the  war 
into  the  shade,  and  tempered  with  sadness  the 
thanksgiving  for  the  victory  at  Santiago.  The 
main  facts  are  given  in  another  part  of  the 
paper,  but  they  can  do  little  more  than  outline 
the  fearful  story. 

The  first  thought  is  one  of  dismay.  In  a  sin- 
gle hour,  a  steamer  fully  supplied  with  all  the 
appliances  of  modern  science  for  the  safety  as 
well  as  comfort  of  travel,  has  sunk,  carrying 
down  with  her  more  lives  than  our   army  and 
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navy  have  as  yet  lost  by  war.  Bulkheads, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  absolute  protection 
against  sinking  unless  a  ship  is  actually  cut  in 
two,  were  useless.  The  boats  and  rafts,  partly 
owing  to  the  collision,  partly  to  the  panic,  were 
practically  unavailable.  Worst  of  all,  the  dis- 
cipline appears  to  have  broken  down  en- 
tirely. Of  individual  bravery  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  there  was  no  lack,  but  of  power  to 
make  their  men  obey  there  seems  to  have  been 
very  little.  The  result  was  a  mad  scramble  for 
.ife  in  which  brute  force  came  out  triumphant. 
One  man  by  great  exertions  saved  his  wife;  but 
women  and  children  were,  for  the  most  part,  at 
the  mercy  of  men  of  the  forecastle  and  steerage 
apparently  lost  to  all  sense  of  chivalry  or  honor. 

Was  all  this  unavoidable?  Was  it  one  of 
those  events  which  we  may  fairly  call  acci- 
dents, against  which  no  human  foresight  can 
effectively  provide  ?  These  questions  inevitably 
come  up.  For  a  full  answer  it  will  be  well  to 
reserve  judgment.  We  have  as  yet  only  the 
stories  of  passengers.  The  report  of  the  only 
officer  saved  may  show  extenuating  circum- 
stances which  will  mitigate,  if  they  do  not  over- 
bear the  severity  of  the  judgment,  which  not 
unnaturally  is  expressed  on  every  side. 

Certain  facts,  however,  are  patent.  The  first 
is  that  the  French  steamer,  for  the  sake  of  sav- 
ing a  few  hours  between  New  York  and  Havre 
was  taking  the  great  circle,  or  northern  course, 
which  led  her  right  across  the  track  of  west- 
bound ships.  For  years  most  of  the  transat- 
lantic lines  have  agreed  upon  a  sea  route 
which  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  ships 
to  meet  and  involves  for  east-bound  ships  a 
southern  and  somewhat  longer  course,  in  the 
keen  competition  for  passenger  traffic  and  for 
the  carrying  of  the  mails,  a  few  hours  makes 
quite  a  difference.  The  French  Company,  to 
gain  this  advantage,  ran  the  risk  of  the  north- 
ern eastward  course.  It  is  also  a  general  rule 
that  in  a  dense  fog  there  should  be  a  reduction 
of  speed.  The  French  steamer  was  going  at 
full  speed,  apparently  trusting  to  that  to  carry 
it  over  any  obstruction.  With  a  dangerous 
course  and  a  dangerous  rate  of  speed  the  result 
not  unnaturally  was  disaster. 

Another  fact  is  that  the  best  of  appliances 
are  worthless  unless  their  use  is  so  habitual 
as  to  become  automatic.  No  bulkhead  will 
keep  out  water  if  it  is  not  closed,  and  it 
will   not    be   closed    in  an    emergency  unless 


the  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  close  it  are  so  fa- 
miliar with  it  as  to  act  almost  involunta- 
rily on  the  slightest  need.  It  is  a  fact  patent 
to  every  ocean  traveler  that  the  bulk- 
heads, which  are  easily  seen,  are  seldom  if  ever 
closed,  and  often  are  in  such  condition  that  to 
close  them  would  be  a  work  not  of  a  moment 
but  of  at  least  several  minutes.  Furthermore, 
it  is  very  seldom  that  there  is  such  drill  in  the 
management  of  the  various  appliances  as  is 
essential  to  keep  even  trained  men  familiar 
with  them,  while  raw  hands  are  useless. 

With  regard  to  the  third  fact,  the  apparently 
absolute  lack  of  discipline,  the  testimony  is  too 
overwhelming  to  be  set  aside.  The  statement 
is  made  that  the  officers  did  their  best.  Did 
they?  When  the  sailors  in  a  certain  boat  tried  to 
throw  a  passenger  overboard  another  passenger 
drew  a  revolver  on  them  and  they  succumbed. 
So  far  as  has  yet  appeared  the  officers  attempt- 
ed nothing  of  this.  Brutes  are  always  cowards. 
Had  the  officers  shot  down  a  few  of  the  men 
who  were  insubordinate  it  is  almost  certain 
that  far  more  lives  would  have  been  saved,  and 
the  disgraceful  spectacle  that  met  the  eyes  of 
those  who  watched  the  survivors  as  they  left 
the  Grand  Central  Station,  of  a  crowd  of 
beetle-browed  men,  no  women  or  children, 
would  have  been  avoided. 

The  French  company  owes  it  to  the  traveling 
public,  it  owes  it  to  itself,  to  investigate  this  whole 
matter  thoroughly.  If  it  results  in  a  change 
of  route,  an  increase  of  care  and  drill  in  the 
use  of  appliances,  in  the  establishment  of  better 
discipline,  and  in  the  prompt  punishment  of 
men  who  are  in  truth  murderers,  it  will  do 
much  to   redeem   itself. 


CHRISTIAN    EDUCATION    IN  THE 
SOUTH. 

Evidences  that  the  old  days  of  bitterness 
between  North  and  South  are  past,  multiply  so 
rapidly  in  these  times  that  one  can  hardly  take 
account  of  them.  It  would  be  easy  to  remem- 
ber, if  we  wanted  to,  the  hard  things  denom- 
inations on  each  side  of  the  line  said  of  each 
other,  for  it  is  well  within  a  generation;  the 
bitter  words  that  passed  back  and  forth  on  the 
educational  question;  the  taunts  about  rebels 
and  disloyalty  and  the  responses  in  kind.  But 
we  don't  want  to  remember  and  recall.  It  is 
better  to  forget  the  past    harsh  differences,  in 
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the  present  spirit  of  brotherliness.  Not  that  we 
expect  to  see  everything  with  Southern  eyes,  or 
that  the  South  should  see  always  from  our 
point  ot  view;  but  that  the  past  is  past,  and 
the  present  has  its  own  peculiar  duties. 

A  beautiful  example  has  been  given  ministers 
and  educators  by  Southern  statesmen.  At  a 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  South  Carolina, 
where  the  first  shots  were  fired  at  the  old  flag 
and  the  first  movement  of  secession  begun, 
they  rejoiced  over  the  results  at  Appomattox. 
They  hold  that  the  South  has  gained  a  better 
cause  than  it  lost,  a  strong,  united,  harmonious 
country,  and  a  country  free  from  slavery. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  have  those  inter- 
ested in  Southern  educatiDn  meet  in  conference 
in  the  South.  Mr.  W.  H.  Sale,  of  Capron 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  was  the  host,  emulating  Mr. 
Smiley,  of  Lake  Mohonk,  and  the  Conference 
was  delightfully  entertained,  amid  glorious 
mountains,  blissful  solitudes  and  healthful  sur- 
roundings. Seven  denominations  were  repre- 
sented; but  each  hardly  knew  what  Churches 
the  others  represented.  They  did  not  once 
sing  "  Blest  be  the  tie,"  but  the  tie  bound  and 
the  song  filled  their  hearts.  If  there  be  de- 
nominational rivalries  in  the  great  Southern 
educational  work,  it  was  not  in  evidence  at  the 
Conference. 

The  most  enthusiastic  words  spoken  for  the 
educational  work  for  Negroes,  carried  on  for 
a  generation  in  the  South  by  Northern  men 
and  women,  were  spoken  by  Southern  men. 
Most  gracious  words  were  those  of  Dr.  Quarles, 
a  lifelong  Southerner,  a  professor  in  Washing- 
ton-Lee University.  Indeed,  the  Conference 
assembled  on  Virginia  soil,  at  the  bidding  of  a 
Virginia  gentleman,  and  participated  in  by 
prominent,  influential  Southern  men,  marks  a 
new  stage  in  Southern  work. 

Bishop  Dudley,  of  Kentucky,  made  a  splen- 
did presiding  officer.  There  were  differences 
of  opinion,  certainly,  but  the  platform  adopted 
was  by  a  unanimous  vote.  What  was  the  plat- 
form? This,  for  short — joyful  surprise  that 
such  a  Conference  could  be  held;  an  expression 
of  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  education  in  the  South;  a  strong  ex- 
pression, by  the  Southern  delegates,  of  their 
gratitude  to  Northern  philanthropists  for  their 
gifts  to  Southern  education  and  invoking 
Southern  men  to  imitate  their  example.  The 
Conference   puts  on  record  its  appreciation  of 


what  the  South  itself  is  doing  for  public  school 
education,  but  recommends  longer  school  terms 
and  longer  school  life;  more  thorough  work 
and  the  introduction  of  the  elements  of  indus- 
trial training.  It  struck  a  well-deserved  blow 
at  the  multiplication  of  rival  schools  with  high- 
sounding  titles;  the  conferring  of  honorary 
degrees  without  a  cause,  and  the  indiscriminate 
bestowal  of  gifts  upon  unknown,  irresponsible 
and  unworthy  men  and  schools.  It  strongly 
approved  of  liberal  or  higher  education  of  men 
for  leaders  of  the  race.  Lastly,  the  Conference 
appeals  for  national  aid  for  Southern  public 
education. 

The  net  result  of  the  Conference?  That  is 
not  easy  to  word.  Certainly  this — the  workers 
thus  brought  together  learn  that  points  of 
agreement  preponderate  over  those  that  sepa- 
rate. Southern  people  get  a  truer,  broader 
view  of  the  real  animus  of  this  Southern  work 
and  lose  their  prejudices,  if  they  have  any. 
Northern  men  and  women  find,  to  their  sur- 
prise, how  warmly  their  work  is  appreciated  by 
Southern  people.  The  schools  are  brought 
into  closer  touch,  which  may  result  in  some 
modification  in  curricula  and  discipline.  The 
nature  and  urgency  of  the  work  will  be  brought 
anew  to  the  attention  of  the  public — to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public  and  the  work.  Finally, 
another  conference,  at  the  same  place,  next 
year. 

THE    SONG-BIRDS    AFTER  THE 
STORM. 

We  have  a  tradition,  very  comforting  to  a 
chilled  soul,  that  where  there  is  much  smoke 
some  fire  must  be  lurking  over  which  we  may 
warm  ourselves.  At  present  the  smoke  of 
poetic  friction  indicates  at  least  a  wide-spread 
"mode  of  motion,"  if  not  a  welding  heat. 
War,  with  its  inevitable  thrill  of  patriotism, 
has  stimulated  lyric  propensity,  and  all  the 
groves  of  the  land  are  stirred  by  slender 
streams  of  song-breath. 

Not  only  in  America,  but  in  England  as  well, 
there  has  recently  been  a  notable  freshening  of 
poetic  impulse.  A  contagion,  so  to  call  it,  of 
the  rhymer's  malady  has  spread  far  and  wide 
with  decided  military  symptoms  in  its  effect. 
But  the  bellicose  spirit  is  not  in  full  possession 
of  the  field.  Thirteen-inch  shells  and  gun- 
cotton  missiles  have  been  unable  to  wreck  the 
cobweb  fortifications  of   that  minor  aspiration 
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which  cannot  rise  above  or  go  beyond  mere 
pensive  and  melodious  distress. 

We  may  be  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era 
beyond  whose  opening  door  shall  spread  a 
prospect  of  inspiring  splendor.  The  first  wafts 
of  a  refreshing  change  may  bewilder  rather 
than  fortify  our  songsters,  who  leap  up  all  at 
once  to  clamor  vociferously,  as  if  afraid  that  a 
moment's  delay  might  let  the  golden  opportu- 
nity slip  and  lose  them  the  draught  of  fame. 
But  history  so  far  has  recorded  that  the  era 
does,  somehow,  bring  its  muses  with  it,  and  they 
cannot  be  commanded  save  by  the  era's  genius. 

If  we  are  about  to  enter  a  region  and  an  at- 
mosphere of  imaginative  opulence  different,  if 
not  strangely  remote,  from  the  domain  of  our 
vanishing  field  of  experience,  we  shall  have  to 
wait  and  be  sure  of  our  way  before  we  take  the 
confident  and  certain  step  of  recognition. 
Genius  is  prophetic  only  in  the  same  way  that 
a  song-bird  is  prophetic;  its  voice  is  the  call  at 
sunrise,  foretelling  the  glory  of  the  day.  A 
storm  at  night  may  stir  all  the  birds  to  wing, 
and  set  them  into  a  babel  of  squeaks  and 
screams,  but  it  is  only  when  the  weather  has 
caught  the  splendor  of  a  new  aurora  that  the 
masters  of  song  give  the  true  signal  and  the 
wild  choir  is  brimmed  with  authentic  melody. 

At  present,  with  a  confusion  of  immense 
facts  breaking  up  our  rays  of  vision,  with  a 
clash  and  a  din  of  whirling  circumstances  and 
exigencies,  with  great  bubbles  of  splendid  sug- 
gestion exploding  everywhere,  and  with  not  a 
moment  for  that  absolute  test  of  things,  the  ap- 
plication of  wisdom,  we  cannot  forge  the  inde- 
structible links  of  poetry  that  shall  be  typical 
of  an  era.  We  must  wait  until  the  atmosphere 
clears.  Then,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  out  from 
some  charmed  grove  shall  leap  the  confident 
and  exultant  voice  of  a  great  singer  whose 
strains  shall  color  and  dominate  a  whole  age 
of  poetry. 

While  the  Spanish  Government  still  main- 
tains a  stubborn  front,  and  declares  that  it  will 
not  surrender  Santiago  de  Cuba  nor  sue  for 
peace  while  it  has  an  army  at  command,  and 
thus  intimates  that  it  will  fight  the  war  to  the 
bitter  end,  nevertheless  the  prospects  for  peace 
are  brightening.  We  could  not  expect  the 
Spanish  Cabinet  to  talk  very  freely  of  peace, 
because  it  is  in  a  dangerous  position  at  home. 
There  are  elements  which  it   must  reckon  with, 


such  as  the  Republican,  the  Carlist  and  the 
Conservative,  and  especially  the  army.  It  is 
far  safer  for  it  to  wait  for  the  leadings  of  popu- 
lar sentiment  than  to  undertake  to  guide  and 
develop  that  sentiment.  It  sees  clearly  enough 
that  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  is  utter- 
ly useless.  All  Europe  is  telling  it  so  every 
day,  and  advising  it  to  sue  for  peace  while 
favorable  terms  are  possible.  What  makes 
the  outlook  brighter  is  the  evident  growth 
of  sentiment  in  Spain  in  favor  of  ending 
the  war.  The  pressure  of  European  opinion 
must  become  heavier  and  heavier,  while  the 
frightful  losses  which  Spain  has  already  borne 
must  give  an  irresistible  tendency  toward 
peace  negotiations.  The  verdict  which  history 
will  pass  upon  the  destruction  of  Cervera's 
fleet  will  be  one  of  horrible  cruelty,  not  on  the 
part  of  the  American  fleet  but  on  the  part  of 
the  Spanish  authorities.  The  six  hundred 
lives  which  were  sacrificed,  the  awful  scenes  of 
suffering  among  the  Spanish  wounded,  the 
total  loss  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty, all  went  for  naught.  There  was  no  chance 
of  escape;  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  vic- 
tory. The  sacrifice  was,  therefore,  so  utterly 
useless  as  to  savor  of  murder.  So  is  the  de- 
fense of  Santiago  against  the  tremendous  odds 
which  the  Americans  hold.  Spain  ought  to  be 
merciful  to  herself,  and  it  seems  as  tho  she 
must  take  the  merciful  course  very  soon  if  her 
leaders  are  not  inflicted  with  insanity. 


The  President's  proclamation,  recommending 
the  giving  of  thanks  for  our  victories  and  the 
offering  of  prayer  for  the  return  of  peace,  was 
received  most  gladly  and  gratefully  by  the  na- 
tion. It  was  timely,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  graceful  than  the  words  of  the  President. 
They  could  not  offend  any  heart  that  believes 
in  God  and  in  his  overruling  providence,  and 
they  awakened  a  deep  and  heartfelt  response. 
It  is  well  that  we  should  heed  the  President's 
request  to  pause  and,  "staying  the  feeling  of 
exultation"  over  the  victories  of  our  army  and 
navy,  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God,  "who 
holdeth  the  nations  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
and  worketh  upon  them  the  marvels  of  his  high 
will,"  and  pray  earnestly  "to  the  Dispenser  of 
all  good"  that  he  "may  remove  from  us  the 
untold  afflictions  of  war,"  and  bring  back  to  us 
the  blessings  of  peace.  These  are  noble  senti- 
ments which  come  from  the  heart  of  our  Chief 
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Magistrate.  Our  exultation  might  beget  a 
spirit  of  pride  and  boasting;  our  success  in  war 
might  lead  us  to  fear  and  hate  it  less;  our  keen 
enjoyment  of  triumphs  over  Spanish  fleets 
might  make  us  a  stirrer  up  of  trouble  among  the 
nations;  our  escape  from  serious  losses  might 
develop  a  contempt  and  hatred  for  Spain  which 
would  ill  become  us.  ' '  Above  all, "  says  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley — what  ?  Not  that  God  will  grant  that 
the  awful  destructiveness  of  war  shall  proceed 
until  Spain  is  ruined  beyond  power  of  recovery; 
not  until  we  have  dazzled  and  dazed  the  world 
with  the  brilliance  of  our  victories;  not  this. 
But,  "above  all,"  that  the  afflictions  of  war 
may  be  removed,  and  peace  be  re-established — 
peace  for  us,  peace  for  Spain,  peace  for  the 
Cubans,  peace  for  the  other  peoples  who  have 
striven  against  oppression. 


again  be  put  over.  Whatever  urgency  other 
measures  may  have,  this  must  henceforth  take 
precedence  in  importance.  We  must  have  our 
currency  system  put  into  proper  shape. 


Measured  by  the  legislation  it  accomplished, 
Congress  is  entitled  to  large  credit  for  industry; 
judged   by  the  importance  of  bills  left  on  the 
calendar,    it    may    be    justly    taken    to   task. 
What  it  has  done  for  the  proper  prosecution  of 
the  war,  it  has  done  with    reasonable  prompt- 
ness  and    effectiveness.     It   has  provided  the 
sinews  of  war  handsomely,  even    if  with  some 
grumbling  in  the  Senate  over  the  bond  issue. 
It  has  complied  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  President  in  a  manner  to  indicate  its  confi- 
dence in  the  way  the  war  is  being  conducted. 
After   many  years  of  waiting,  we  have,  thanks 
to  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  a  Bankruptcy  Law, 
which    promises   to    fill    an  urgent  need  fairly 
well.     But  we  have  no  reform  in  the  currency. 
The   people   demanded    such    legislation,    the 
Secretary    of   the   Treasury  urged    it,  pointing 
out,  long  before  the  war  began,  how  important 
it  was  to  prepare  for  such  an  exigency  by  a  law 
protecting  the   national  credit;  the  President 
recommended    it    more   than    once.     Bankers 
and    financial    experts    indicated    the  lines   on 
which   banking   and    currency   reform    should 
proceed,  and  the  House  Committee,  with  great 
diligence   and    labor,  framed  a  measure  which 
the  country  would  have  gladly  accepted;  but  it 
did  not  even  pass  the  House.     With  the  heat 
of  midsummer  disturbing  the  comfort  of  legis- 
lators, and  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
has  no  previous  question,  but  may  run  on  for- 
ever, the   friends   of   the   bill   felt   they   must 
abandon  it.     Delays  are  dangerous.     Postpone- 
ment had   already  gone  too  far.     It  must  not 


A  correspondent  who  has  been  greatly  in- 
terested in  Mr.  Park  Benjamin's  naval  articles 
offers  two  suggestions  as  follows: 

1.  I  have  felt  like  suggesting  that  some  one 
devise  a  plan  for  refrigerating  the  air  in  one 
apartmentof  our  war-ships,  and  distributing  itby 
pipes  to  all  the  other  apartments,  especially  the 
gun  turrets.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  most  ur- 
gent need  of  our  navy  at  present. 

2.  I  have  wondered  why  the  naval  authori- 
ties allow  a  full  description  of  each  vessel  to  be 
published.  It  would  surely  be  a  great  advantage 
to  us  if  we  could  keep  foreign  Powers  with  whom 
we  may  some  day  be  at  war  from  knowing  the 
exact  strength  and  equipment  of  each  vessel. 

In  land  defenses  we  try  to  keep  all  knowledge 
of  details  to  ourselves.  Why  not  the  same  on 
sea  ? 

To   these  proposals  Mr.  Benjamin  makes   an- 
swer thus: 

(1.)  It  is  understood  that  the  Government  is 
already  investigating  the  possible  uses  of  liquid 
air  on  board  ship  for  refrigerating  and  other 
purposes.  Many  ships  now  carry  ice-making 
machines.  The  difficulty  of  a  refrigerating  plant 
competent  to  cool  the  whole  ship  or  even  the 
principal  parts  of  her  in  a  tropical  climate  would 
be  the  multiplicity  of  pipes,  etc.,  and  conse- 
quently more  mechanism  to  be  injured  in  action. 

(2.)  Because  war  is  a  malady  of  the  State  as 
disease  is  a  malady  of  the  person,  modern  sci- 
ence favors  preventive  rather  than  remedial 
measures.  To  know  that  your  adversary  has 
got  a  fleet,  which,  you  can  figure  for  yourself, 
can  blow  you  out  of  water,  is  very  deterrent  to 
your  going  to  war  with  him;  for  the  same  reason 
that  you  would  hesitate  in  irritating  Mr.  Fitzsim- 
mons  while  within  his  reach,  no  matter  what  the 
equities  of  your  opinion  about  him  might  be. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  making  further  reve- 
lations to  foreign  nations  anent  our  ability  to 
shoot  straight  and  quick  with  our  biggest  guns 
which  are  so  thought-producing  that  even  our 
good  friends  and  cousins  of  Britain  are  remark- 
ing "  distinct  uneasiness  in  the  highest  ranks  of 
the  British  Navyoverthe  under-armament  of  the 
British  war-ships." 


There  is  a  mystery  about  the  official  reports 
of  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet  which  we 
had  hoped  would  be  promptly  cleared  up.   The 
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announcement  of  the  great  victory  was  made, 
properly  enough,  by  Acting  Rear-Admiral 
Sampson;  but  the  battle  was  fought  and  won 
by  Commodore  Schley,  according  to  all  other 
accounts.  Sampson  was  at  the  time  on  a  short 
cruise  along  the  coast  to  the  eastward,  having 
no  idea  that  Cervera  would  try  to  escape.  The 
appearance  of  the  Spanish  fleet  was  entirely 
unexpected;  and  it  was  the  task  of  Commodore 
Schley,  in  the  absence  of  Admiral  Sampson, 
to  pursue  and  fight  the  enemy  to  the  death. 
This  is  just  what  he  seems  to  have  done,  and 
Admiral  Sampson  only  got  back  at  the  end  of 
the  fight  on  the  "New  York."  It  was  such 
a  remarkable  victory  that  it  is  strange,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances,  that  Sampson  made 
no  reference  to  Schley  in  his  official  dispatch. 
Various  inferences  are  drawn  as  to  his  silence, 
and  the  silence  of  Commodore  Watson,  who, 
tho  not  in  command  of  any  of  the  vessels,  was 
off  the  harbor,  and  reported  what  he  saw  and 
heard.  It  is  true  that  Schley's  flying  squadron, 
originally  independent,  had  been  merged  into 
Admiral  Sampson's  fleet,  and  that  Schley  was, 
therefore,  only  a  junior  officer.  A  commodore 
or  admiral  may  or  may  not  refer  to  actions  of 
captains;  but  as  the  engagement  at  Santiago 
was  directed  by  Schley,  altho  planned,  it  now 
appears,  by  the  Admiral,  it  is  singular  that  not 
one  word  of  reference  is  made  to  him  in  the 
official  dispatches.  The  honor,  we  may  be 
sure,  will  go  in  the  end  to  him  to  whom  it  be- 
longs; and  we  trust  that  Sampson's  full  report 
just  sent,  may  clear  up  the  matter. 


It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  comprehensive 
measure  introduced  in  the  House,  forbidding 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  Government 
buildings  and  Government  reservations,  was 
not  passed.  There  is  abundant  reason  for  it  in 
the  very  injurious  effects  which  the  canteen  is 
having  on  our  volunteers  and  regulars  in  camp; 
but  a  case  can  be  made  out  for  it  in  connection 
with  the  soldiers'  homes  that  is  perfectly  over- 
whelming. We  cannot  give  the  detailed  statis- 
tics as  they  are  published  for  these  various 
homes;  but  we  may  indicate  the  results  in  a 
few  cases.  Take  first  the  Central  Home,  in 
Dayton,  O.  The  sales  of  intoxicants  for  the 
year  amounted  to  nearly  $89,000,  or  a  per  cap- 
ita of  $17.78.  The  expenses  were  $46,174, 
leaving  a  clear  profit  of  $42,743.  Undoubt- 
edly  the    canteen    is    profitable,    and    that  is 


one  reason  why  it  is  so  popular  at  many  posts 
and  with  many  regiments.  The  effect  on  the 
men  at  the  Central  Home  is  indicated  in  a  record 
of  502  charged  with  drunkenness,  195  treated 
for  alcoholism,  and  210  trying  the  gold  cure. 
At  the  Eastern  Home,  in  Togus,  Me.,  the  per 
capita  expenditure  for  intoxicants  was  $17.31; 
the  expenses,  $12,076;  the  profits,  $22,080. 
There  were  333  charges  for  drunkenness,  and 
108  were  treated  for  alcoholism.  It  is  figured 
out  that  on  the  average  each  veteran  soldier 
spent,  last  year,  $10  32  for  alcoholic  drinks  at 
canteens.  When  it  is  remembered  that  many 
of  the  soldiers  do  not  drink  at  all,  it  is  seen 
that  the  expenditures  per  drinking  man  must 
be  very  large.  If  soldiers'  homes  were  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  killing  off  the  veter- 
ans as  soon  as  possible  the  canteen  would  have 
a  good  reason  for  existence.  Upon  any  other 
theory  it  is  contrary  to  sound  morals  and  good 
government,  and  ought  to  be  abated. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  in  Washington,  last  week, 
was  an  intensely  patriotic  meeting.  Commis- 
sioner Harris's  opening  address,  which  we  print 
in  full  elsewhere,  dealt  with  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  which  Americans  ever  had 
to  consider.  At  the  opening  session,  when 
the  Marine  Band,  after  "Dixie"  and  "Ameri- 
ca," struck  into  the  grand  strains  of  the  "  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  the  whole  assembly  were 
on  their  feet  clapping  and  waving  handkerchiefs 
and  nearly  all  in  tears.  The  large  proportion 
of  Southern  members  present  was  significant  of 
the  new  bond  of  union,  consecrated  by  the 
blood  of  Ensign  Bagley  and  the  heroism  of 
Hobson.  The  program  was  unusually  fine,  no 
effort  having  been  spared  to  make  it  worthy  of 
the  grand  occasion.  The  unique  feature  was 
the  address  of  the  Hon.  Webster  Davis,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  is  the 
most  racy,  poetic,  eloquent  and  altogether  mag- 
netic orator  connected  with  the  Administra- 
tion. Mr.  Davis  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  his 
fellow-townsman,  Mr.  James  M.  Greenwood, 
the  President  of   the  Association, 


The  admissions  of  Dr.  Barbee  and  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Southern 
Methodist  Publishing  House  scandal  make  it 
exceedingly  desirable  that  the  proposal  the 
Bishops  are  said  to  have  made  should  be  carried 
out.     The  press  represents  them  as  saying'that 
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if  the  Senate  should  decide  that  it  had  been 
deceived  by  Dr.  Barbee's  telegram,  and  the 
passage  of  the  bill  was  due  to  misleading  state- 
ments, they  would  insist  that  the  money  should 
be  refunded.  The  Senate  Committee  does  find 
that  the  agents,  Barbee  &  Smith  and  Stahl- 
man,  the  lobbyist,  did  deceive  the  Senate;  but  it 
absolves  the  Church  and  says  no  Senator  or 
member  of  Congress  received  any  of  the  money. 
This  is  the  way  the  Senate  was  deceived:  The 
question  arose  whether  any  part  of  the  claim 
was  to  be  paid  to  attorneys.  There  was  a 
rumor  that  40  per  cent,  of  it  was  to  go 
to  them.  Thereupon,  Senator  Pasco  tele- 
graphed Barbee  &  Smith,  the  agents,  asking 
whether  this  was  true,  that  is,  that  40  per 
cent,  was  to  be  paid.  The  agents  telegraphed 
a  negative  answer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  35  not 
40  per  cent,  was  to  be  paid.  Senator  Bate 
also  sought  a  denial  by  telegram,  asking 
whether  40  per  cent.  "  or  any  other  fee  "  was 
promised.  Dr.  Barbee  replied  by  quoting  the 
telegram  to  Senator  Pasco.  Dr.  Barbee  says 
it  was  only  intended  to  be  responsive  to  the 
first  part  of  the  inquiry,  which  was  identical 
with  that  of  Senator  Pasco.  The  Senate  accept- 
ed it  in  full  faith  as  covering  the  whole  ground, 
and  the  amendment  that  not  more  than  $5,000 
should  be  paid  to  any  attorney  was,  therefore, 
not  pressed.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  Senate  was  deceived,  and  the  duty  of  the 
Church  is  plain.  It  cannot  afford  to  have  a 
stigma  fastened  upon  it  for  any  amount  of 
money.  The  claim  is  doubtless  just;  the  long 
delay  in  getting  it  adjusted  has  been  most  vexa- 
tious; probably  it  could  not  have  been  obtained 
without  the  services  of  attorneys;  neverthe- 
less, it  should  come  to  the  Church  without  any 
taint  of  deception. 


In  the  midst  of  the  misapprehension  and 
prejudice  which  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to 
carry  public  opinion  in  Germany  wholly  over  to 
the  Spanish  side  of  the  present  war,  it  is  most 
encouraging  to  observe  the  admirable  effect  in 
clearing  the  air  of  the  few  ringing  and  intelli- 
gent papers  that  have  been  published  on  the 
subject  from  the  American  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Carl  Schurz  has  spoken  of  a  few  such.  We 
happen  to  know  of  another  contributed  by  Dr. 
Newell  Sill  Jenkins,  a  most  patriotic  American 
long  resident  in  Dresden,  who  published  in  the 
Dresdener  Anzei^er  of  June    20th    a   full    and 


effective  letter  which  has  been  taken  up  and 
republished  by  the  German  press,  such  as  the 
Deutsche  Wacht,  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere.  Dr. 
Jenkins  reminds  the  German  public  what 
Spain's  history  in  America  and  in  Cuba  has 
been.  He  tells  them  how  strong  the  hu- 
manitarian sentiment  in  this  country  is;  that 
"Cuba  is  our  Crete,"  and  that  unlike  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  in  the  Turkish  atrocity  we  have 
a  free  hand  to  use  for  the  liberation  of  the  op- 
pressed people.  He  says  that  public  opinion 
has  been  advancing  with  great  strides  here,  and 
that  we  can  no  longer  be  contented  with  a  self- 
ish, isolated,  purely  American  policy,  and  that 
this  war  means  the  development  of  the  Republic 
into  a  World  Power  committed  to  a  great  Navy, 
a  large  army,  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  a  modi- 
fied tariff  adjusted  to  the  development  of  a 
great  foreign  trade. 

In  an  editorial  note  published  May  26th  we 
stated  that  the  two  hundred  Privy  Councilors 
in  England  were  on  salaries  from  the  Govern- 
ment, even  if  out  of  office.  A  correspondent 
writes  us  from  London  as  follows: 

Men  like  Gladstone  and  Harcourt  never  got  a 
penny  from  the  country  when  out  of  office. 
Gladstone  was  a  rich  man's  son.  His  wife  had 
an  estate  since  1874,  which  was  passed  on  to  her 
eldest  son.  Harcourt  made  a  fortune  at  the  Par- 
liamentary bar  before  he  went  into  Parliament. 
If  any  of  these  men,  who  had  been  Cabinet  offi- 
cers, were  hard  up  they  could  claim  a  political 
pension  of  ^"2,000  a  year,  payable  so  long  as  they 
were  out  of  office.  But  I  know  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone held  that  only  on  a  clear  proof  of  necessity 
(i.  e.,  poverty)  would  such  be  granted,  at  least, 
for  many  years  past.  Mr.  Childers,  formerly 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was,  I  think,  the 
only  Liberal  who  held  such  apension;  and  I  think 
there  were  one  or  two,  on  the  other  side,  probably 
Lord  Cross,  or  Lord  George  Hamilton.  There 
are  several  Privy  Councilors  who  belong  to 
"  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council," 
and  I  believe  they  are  paid  as  lawyers.  The  ex- 
Lord  Chancellor  has  a  pension  of  ^"6,000  a  year. 
But  the  ordinary  case  is  that  statesmen  in  office 
have  a  salary,  and  out  of  office  have  none;  and 
we  rather  boast  that  in  this  country  politicians 
are  so  at  their  own  expense  and  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country. 

Schley's    repetition    of  the    Dewey  feat 

fills  all  Europe  with  admiration  and  alarm. 
Admiration,  because  it  is  clear  proof  of  the 
superiority    of    American    seamen,    American 
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ships,  American  armor  and  especially  Ameri- 
can gunners;  of  alarm,  because,  as  the  Countess 
von  Krockow  points  out,  the  United  States  is 
now  one  of  the  three  great  World  Powers,  and 
all  Europe,  excepting  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
is  a  series  of  separate  States.  We  have  seen 
nowhere  such  a  clear,  concise  and  philosophic 
summing  up  of  the  European  situation  as  the 
Countess  gives  our  readers  this  week.  It  shows 
why  Germany  is  unfriendly  toward  the  United 
States.  It  is  due  to  the  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation; not  from  American  aggressiveness, 
for  we  can  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Berlin 
Government,  but  from  the  effects  of  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance,  which  would  expand  British 
and  American  trade  and  dwarf  that  of  Germany. 

We  have  seen   a  number  of  statements 

that  the  Regulars  feel  a  little  aggrieved  that 
they  seem  to  be  passed  by  in  the  meed  of 
praise  for  valor  in  the  field,  while  the  Volun- 
teers are  crowned  with  laurels.  We  fear  they 
have  some  ground  for  this.  There  is  too  much 
of  the  idea  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Regulars 
to  be  brave  and  meet  the  dangers  of  war  un- 
flinchingly, and  that  therefore  they  do  not  de- 
serve as  much  credit  as  do  those  who  have  not 
their  training  or  experience.  This  ought  not 
to  be.  The  Regular  troops  deserve  and  should 
receive  just  as  much  of  honor  as  any  other; 
sometimes,  we  think,  even  more,  for  there  is 
peculiar  popular  enthusiasm  that  follows  a  Vol- 
unteer regiment  from  the  home  circles  which 
the  Regular  Army  does  not  feel.  Therefore,  all 
the  mure  careful  should  all  be  to  make  them 
feel  that  the  nation  is  proud  of  them  and  grate- 
ful to  them. 

....  We  should  hardly  expect  a  man  of  the 
extreme  type  of  Canon  Gore  to  propose  the 
sensible,  practicable  basis  on  which  harmony 
must  be  restored  between  the  different  schools 
of  the  Church  of  England,  if  restored  at  all. 
But  he  does.  He  says  that  the  parties  in  the 
Church  "should  be  able  to  live  in  peace  side 
by  side  on  the  basis  of  a  common  creed  and  a 
common  prayer-book,  making  whatever  relative 
progress  they  are  able  to  make  by  purely  moral 
and  intellectual  forces."  The  "full  and  un- 
mutilated  Prayer-book"  must,  it  would  seem, 
be  the  ground  on  which  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic must  stand.  Less  or  more  than  that  sa- 
vors of  schism. 

Think  of  it — Chicago,  the  second  city  of 

the  country,  four  days  without   a  morning  or 


evening  newspaper!  Who  was  to  blame?  Not 
the  editors,  or  the  war  correspondents,  or  the 
pressmen,  or  the  newsboys;  but  the  Typograph- 
ical Union.  They  wanted  more  pay  and  fewer 
hours,  on  the  ground  that  war  makes  more 
money  for  newspaper  publishers  and  a  proper 
distribution  is  only  equitable.  The  public, 
however,  bears  the  penalty  as  usual. 

Nowhere  have  we  seen  the  situation  in 

regard  to  the  war  stated  more  pithily  than  in 
Bishop  F.  D.  Huntington's  diocesan  address: 

"  So  far  as  the  motive  of  the  war  is  humane,  it 
presents  a  spectacle  of  national  altruism  well- 
nigh  unprecedented  in  history.  Nobody  but 
fools  can  expect  it  to  be  ended  till  the  Spanish 
despotism  is  broken.  Nobody  but  fiends  can  wish 
it  to  be  prolonged.  Nobody  but  atheists  can 
doubt  that  it  will  be  overruled  by  Almighty  God. 
Nobody  but  traitors  can  refuse  to  share  patriot- 
ically in  its  sacrifices." 

When  we  said,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  the 

new  Superintendent  of  Indian  Education  was 
the  first  woman  to  be  appointed  to  an  office 
requiring  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  we  over- 
looked the  Post-office  Department,  Of  course, 
women  have  been  appointed  to  positions  in 
that  line  of  service,  the  first  woman  to  be  con- 
firmed, so  far  as  we  know,  being  Elizabeth  M. 
Wilson.  She  was  nominated  by  President 
Grant  in  1874  as  Postmaster  of  The  Dalles, 
Oregon,  was  renominated  by  President  Hayes 
in  1878,  and  by  President  Arthur  in  1882. 

In  its  haste  to  adjourn  Congress  left  the 

resolutions  of  congratulation  to  Commodore 
Schley  for  the  great  Santiago  victory  hung  up, 
and  also  those  for  the  advancement  of  the  heroic 
Hobson.  Worse  than  all,  the  Navy  Personnel 
bill,  a  simple  measure  of  justice,  was  not  passed. 
It  is  well  enough  to  give  special  thanks  to  men 
like  Dewey  and  Schley;  but  it  is  better  to  deal 
justly  by  the  whole  navy. 

The   answer  to   European  sneers  at  th  e 

want  of  discipline  in  the  American  Navy  has 
been  given  so  overwhelmingly  at  Manila  and 
Santiago,  that  it  is  almost  cruel  to  remind  the 
critics  of  the  utter  groundlessness  of  their 
charge. 

Congress  has,  on   the  whole,  done  well. 

It  has  transacted  a  vast  amount  of  business. 
We  have  a  working  House  and  a  talking  House. 
If  we  could  have  less  talk  we  should  be  the 
gainer  in  business  transacted. 
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CONGREGATIONAL    NATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 

EDITORIAL   CORRESPONDENCE. 
By  Telegraph  to  "  The  Independent." 

Portland  Ore.,  Monday,  July  n 
The  tenth  triennial  Congregational  Council 
met  Thursday,  July  7th,  in  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Portland,  Ore.,  the  Rev.  W.  Ack- 
erman,  Pastor.  Dr.  F.  A.  Noble,  of  Chicago, 
was  chosen  Moderator  by  a  small  majority  over 
Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.;  Govern- 
or Hubbard,  of  Connecticut,  and  Geo.  C.  Adams, 
D.D.,  of  California,  were  elected  assistant  mod- 
erators. After  greetings  had  been  exchanged 
and  business  reports  of  the  directors  had  been 
presented,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Union 
with  other  aenominations  was  presented  by  Wil- 
liam Hayes  Ward,  D.D. 

It  recounted  the  history  of  the  effort  to  secure 
organic  union  with  the  Christian  Connection,  the 
proposals  for  which,  fully  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittees of  the  two  denominations,  published 
early  in  the  year,  have  been  withdrawn  by  the 
committee,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
editor  of  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Christians,  which  has  resulted  in 
votes  against  union  in  several  conferences.  The 
committee  called  attention  to  the  importance  of 
establishing  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  cen- 
tury, a  confederation  of  Christian  Churches,  and 
it  recommended  for  approval  the  following  pro- 
posal: 

"  We  recommend  that  a  representative  council  or 
conference  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  be  called,  to  meet  in  the  city  of 
Washington  in  May,  1900,  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing an  interdenominational  union,  which  shall 
meet  at  regular  periods,  and  which  shall  serve  as  a 
visible  expression  of  the  unity  of  the  Churches,  and 
as  a  common  bond  in  their  fellowship  with  each 
other  and  their  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

44  We  recommend  that  delegates  to  such  a  prelimi- 
nary international  council  or  conference  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  body  representing 
each  denomination,  in  such  a  way  as  it  may  choose, 
on  the  basis  of  three  delegates  for  each  denomina- 
tion, and  one  additional  delegate  for  each  fifty 
thousand  members,  or  major  fraction  thereof." 

The  committee  were  slow  to  press  this  as  a 
denominational  proposition,  and  suggested  that 
a  conference  of  representatives  of  various  de- 
nominations should  prepare  and  propose  a 
scheme  for  federation. 

A  summary  of  a  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Denominational  Committees    was  then   read    by 


the  clerk  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  Dr.  J. 
M.  Sturtevant.  The  report  also  looked  to  the  in- 
terdenominational conference,  and  the  two  re- 
ports were  reserved  as  an  extremely  important 
subject  for  later  discussion. 

As  usual  in  the  sessions  of  the  Council,  the 
question  of  responsibility  for  ministerial  stand- 
ing came  up.  This  was  emphasized  by  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Dr.  Brown,  formerly  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who,  in  the  absence  of  Moderator  Dingley, 
might  have  claimed  the  right  to  open  the  ses- 
sion as  assistant  moderator  of  the  last  council. 
The  only  fresh  action  taken  was  to  recommend 
that  no  minister  be  received  into  full  member- 
ship of  one  conference  until  released  from  mem- 
bership elsewhere.  Ministerial  training  is  an- 
other perennial  subject.  The  committee's  report 
presented  by  Dr.  J.  K.  McLean,  of  California,  was 
sharply  discussed  and  amended,  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate anything  which  seemed  to  ask  the  semina- 
ries to  provide  easiercourses  of  theologicalstudy 
for  men  who  had  not  received  collegiate  training. 
The  unwillingness  of  the  Council  to  seem  to 
legislate  for  the  churches  was  indicated  in  the 
action  on  the  proposal  that  the  manual  prepared 
by  a  committee,  of  which  Dr.  A.  H.  Quint  was  a 
prominent  member,  be  regarded  as  a  standard  in 
our  churches  and  councils,  and  that  the  formulas 
therein  be  generally  employed.  This  was  re- 
garded as  giving  it  quite  too  much  authority  and 
a  substitute  was  adopted,  simply  communicating 
it  to  the  churches  as  a  trustworthy  summary  of 
approved  congregational  usages.  Even  this 
seemed  to  some  to  go  too  far. 

This  concludes  the  business  accomplished  in 
the  first  week  of  the  session,  but  this  was  the 
least  part  of  the  meeting.  The  inspiring  ad- 
dresses were  of  chief  interest.  It  may  be  safely 
said  that  Dr.  Mackennal,  the  fraternal  delegate 
of  the  English  Congregationalists,  and  Dr.  Brad- 
ford especially  held  the  attention  of  the  public 
meetings,  because  of  the  subjects  they  discussed 
and  their  peculiar  claim  to  represent  the  fellow- 
ship and  federation  of  Christians  of  different  na- 
tions and  sects,  and  the  moral  alliance  of  England 
and  America.  Dr.  Mackennal  was  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  Dr.  Bradford, 
in  response,  welcomed  him  as  the  prime  mover 
also  in  the  confederation  of  the  Free  Churches  in 
England.  The  platform  was  draped  throughout 
the  session  with  both  the  American  and  English 
flags.  On  Sunday  afternoon  a  great  public  meet- 
ing was  held,  at  which  Dr.  Bradford  and  Dr. 
Mackennal  were  the  speakers  in  response  to  the 
President's  thanksgiving  proclamation;    and    it 
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may  be  here  added  that  many  were    the   expres- 
sions of  pleasure  in  the  meetings   that  Hawaiian 
annexation  had  been   voted,  and  frequent    utter- 
ances   showed    that  the  Church  would  not  shrink 
from  responsibilities  if  put  upon  the  nation   even 
in  the  Philippines.     Space  forbids  report  of  other 
admirable   addresses,  such    as  that  of  ^r.  Brad- 
ford on   the    international    mission  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, in    which  he    said    Congregationalism 
had  no  international  duties  other   than    those  of 
all  Christian  bodies  for  righteousness  and  frater- 
nity; that  of  Dr.  Noble  on  the  part  of  Congrega- 
tionalism   in   the  making  of  this  nation;  the  his- 
torical sketches  of  religion  on  the  Pacific   Coast, 
by  the  Rev.  Myron    Eels  and  Dr.  George  Mooar; 
those  on  common  grounds  of  belief    by  the  Rev. 
E.  S.  Hill  and    Prof.    H.    C.  King,  of  Oberlin;  or 
that  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Hiatt,  on  Christian  living 
and  giving. 

Saturday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  an  excur- 
sion to  celebrate  the  semicentennial  of  Pacific 
University  at  Forest  Grove  and  the  completion 
of  the  Pearsons  endowment.  The  remaining 
days  of  the  Council  will  be  given  especially  to 
considering  the  federation  of  denominations,  the 
proposal  for  consolidating  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  benevolent  societies  presented  in  the  re- 
port by  Dr.  Lamson,  and  a  more  radical  proposi- 
tion offered  in  a  long  and  able  paper  by  Samuel 
B.  Capen,  of  Boston,  for  a  central  committee  of 
fifteen  members  to  consolidate  the  appeals  of  the 
different  societies  and  aid  their  harmonious  ac- 
tion. His  report  also  suggested  more  rapid 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  boards  of  direct- 
ors, new  methods  of  nominating  them,  and  the 
support  of  missionaries  by  individual  churches. 

William  Hayes  Ward. 


THE    NASHVILLE    CHRISTIAN    EN- 
DEAVOR CONVENTION. 

BY   WILLIAM    T.    ELLIS. 

The  first  of  the  seventeen  International  Con- 
ventions of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  to  be 
held  in  the  Southland,  has  been  in  session,  July 
6th-nth,  in  Nashville.  In  several  respects  it  has 
been  a  unique  convention.  The  attendance  has 
not  been  one-fourth  of  that  of  any  of  the  previous 
five  conventions.  Owing  to  the  popular  interest 
in  the  war,  and  to  the  fear  of  excessive  heat  at 
Nashville,  the  delegations  fell  off  remarkably; 
and  States  that  sent  a  thousand  delegates  to  San 
Francisco  last  year,  have  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred here.  The  result  is  that  the  enrolment, 
both  local  and  from  outside  the  city,  has  been 
only  5,000  delegates. 

Nevertheless,  in  some  respects,  this  has  been  the 
best    of  recent  conventions.       The    sightseer  is 


conspicuous  by  his  absence.  The  delegates  are 
the  finest,  only  those  who  have  a  sincere  interest 
in  the  work  having  come.  The  result  is  that  the 
purpose  and  earnestness  of  the  meetings  are  most 
gratifying.  Added  to  this  fact  is  the  still  more 
important  one  that  the  quality  of  the  program 
is,  in  most  respects,  superior  to  any  that  has 
been  presented  to  a  Christian  Endeavor  audi- 
ence. The  meetings  have  all  been  on  a  high 
plane  of  excellence. 

For  two  years  this  has  been  talked  of  in  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  circles  as  the  Southland's  Conven- 
tion.    The  invitations  that  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements have  been  circulating  broadcast  for 
many    months    have     read  "Come    away    down 
South   in    Dixie";  and   this  is    Dixie's    Conven- 
tion.    The  representation  from    Northern  States 
and    from    Canadian    provinces    is  very  general, 
but  very  small.     The  bulk  of  the  delegates  come 
from  Southern  States.     It  is    not   to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that   the    characteristic  hospitality 
of  the  South  has  been  manifested  on  every  hand. 
The   geniality    and    warm-heartedness     of    the 
Southerner  pervades  the  Convention  atmosphere. 
The  local   committee  made    abundant    provisions 
for  a  large  and  fine  Convention.     The  grounds  of 
the  Nashville   Centennial  were  secured,   and  two 
of  the  largest  buildings  were  fitted  up   as  audito- 
riums, one    seating  eight    thousand    persons  and 
the  other  about  five    thousand.     These  buildings 
are  draped  in  the   brilliant  convention   colors  of 
red  and  white,  which   fly  also  from    homes    and 
business  houses  throughout  the   city.     The  Cen- 
tennial buildings    make    admirable   auditoriums, 
altho  it   is    a  hard  matter  to   decorate  their  exte- 
riors, since  they  all  look  somewhat  the  worse  for 
wear,  the    time    set  for   their  demolition    having 
passed.     The  larger  hall — which  has  been  chris- 
tened "  Hall  Williston  "  for  the  occasion — could  in 
truth  be  comfortably  dispensed  with  for  the  pres 
ent  occasion.   "Auditorium  Endeavor"  has  never 
beenquite  filled, altho  itisbyfar  the  morepopular 
meeting-place,  and  often  leaves  to  its  big  neigh- 
bor only  a   handful  of  young  people.     The  Par- 
thenon,   one   of   the    prettiest   buildings    on  the 
Centennial  grounds,  has  been  fitted    up  as  State 
headquarters,  and  the  many  colored  booths  where 
the   delegates    rally    between    sessions    present 
one  of  the  most  animated  scenes  of  the  Conven- 
tion.    The  Centennial  grounds,  by  the    way,  are 
about  twenty  minutes'  ride  from  the  heart  of  the 
city. 

The  opening  sessions  on  Wednesday  night  in 
ten  of  the  Nashville  churches  were  good  meet- 
ings, altho  not  any  of  them  reports  large  attend- 
ance. These  services  all  dealt  with  the  general 
theme,  "  The  enduement  with  power,"  and 
closed  with  "  A  season  of  quiet  communion  with 
God."     The    speakers,  for    the  most  part,  were 
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trustees  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor. 

The  real  beginning  of  the  Convention  was  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  in  Auditorium  Endeavor, 
which  was  almost  filled  for  the  occasion.  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  proclamation  was  read  by  Dr. 
Clark  at  the  outset  of  the  services,  and  made  a 
decided  impression  upon  the  gathering.  A  mes- 
sage of  response  was  returned  to  the  President, 
and  a  few  moments  later  a  telegram  of  personal 
greeting  from  him  was  read  to  the  Endeavorers. 
One  interesting  incident  of  this  opening  session 
was  the  presentation  of  the  Convention  gavel 
made  by  one  of  the  Christian  Endeavorers  be- 
longing to  the  Society  in  the  Eddyville  Peniten- 
tiary, Ky. 

It  is  usually  difficult  to  make  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  a  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  stand 
for  anything  very  definite,  since  so  many  matters 
have  tobe  crowded  into  these  first  hours;  but  the 
opening  session  at  Nashville  was  one  of  the  best 
of  the  entire  assembly,  and  strongly,  clearly  and 
unmistakably  the  key-note  of  the  Convention  was 
was  here  struck.  After  the  warm-hearted  greet- 
ing by  the  Rev.  Ira  Landrith,  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Committee,  one  of  the  silver-tongued  pas- 
tors of  Nashville,  James  I.  Vance,  D.D.,  voiced 
the  welcome  of  the  pastors.  His  address  was 
thrilling.  When  at  its  close  he  uttered,  in 
deeply  impressive  tones,  this  sentence,  a  hush 
fell  on  the  assembly,  and  every  one  present  knew 
that  the  right  word  had  been  well  spoken:  "  Sev- 
enteenth International  Convention  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  baptize  thee  the 
Convention  of  Brotherly  Love." 

One  of  the  many  suggestive  paragraphs  in  Dr. 
Vance's  speech  was  this:  "  While  patriotism 
with  the  sword  of  war  drives  sectionalism  out  of 
the  nation,  shall  not  faith,  with  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  drive  sectionalism  out  of  the  Church  ?" 

A  magnificent  ovation  had  been  given  to 
President  Clark  upon  his  appearance,  to  Chair- 
man Landrith  and  to  Dr.  Vance;  but  the  demon- 
stration of  the  day  awaited  the  address  of  Govern- 
or Robert  L.  Taylor,  who  gave  the  greetings  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  His  characteristic  open- 
ing was: 

"  As  the  flowers  welcome  the  light  of  the  morn- 
ing, as  the  green  earth  smiles  welcome  to  the  sum- 
mer sunshine  and  showe1*,  as  the  'possum  welcomes 
the  ripe  persimmon,  and  the  old-time  darky  wel- 
comes the  'possum, so  Nashville  gives  welcome  unto 
you." 

Like  the  address  of  Dr.  Vance,  Governor  Tay- 
lor's words  were  fervid  with  the  sentiment  of 
unity  and  patriotism,  and  the  high  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm attained  at  this  service  has  not  been 
surpassed  in  the  Convention. 


It  was  an  inspiration  that  led  Governor  Taylor 
to  close  his  address  by  singing,  "All  hail  the 
power  of  Jesus'  name,"  the  audience  speedily 
taking  up  the  refrain  with  him. 

The  last  relic  of  slavery,  the  old  plantation 
melodies,  came  to  the  delegates  in  the  songs  of 
the  Fisk  Jubilee  singers,  who  at  this  first  session 
found  a  welcome  that  continued  and  increased 
until  the  end  of  the  Convention.  The  weirdness 
and  plaintiveness  of  the  old  songs  were  strangely 
affecting.  The  young  women  among  the  singers 
wore  the  white  mortar-board  caps  with  red  bands 
that  have  been  in  use  by  the  local  committee 
workers;  and  the  men  wore  the  regulation  com- 
mittee cap  of  white  and  red. 

Two  features  of  the  beginning  of  every  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Convention  are  the  annual  reports 
of  Secretary  Baer  and  Dr.  Clark.  Mr.  Baer  came 
to  Nashville  with  the  news  that  Russia  is  now 
the  only  country  in  the  world  without  a  Christian 
Endeavor  society;  and  that  the  total  enrolment 
of  world-wide  Christian  Endeavor  has  reached 
the  stupendous  figure  of  54,191  societies,  with  an 
individual  membership  of  more  than  3,250  000. 
Fourteen  thousand  of  these  societies  are  Juniors, 
and  759  Intermediates.  Several  interesting 
Christian  Endeavor  departures  were  reported 
upon  by  Mr.  Baer.  The  Tenth  Legion  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  tithe-givers,  he  announced  as  now 
having  an  enrolled  membership  of  10,300,  and 
the  "  Comrades  of  the  Quiet  Hour  "  are  almost 
as  numerous.  Societies  among  the  sailors  and 
soldiers  have  increased  rapidly  this  year.  The 
119  societies  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  on 
merchant  ships,  include  almost  all  of  the  leading 
war-ships  of  this  country.  There  was  a  society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  on  Dewey's  flag-ship  at 
Manila.  There  are  now  seventeen  societies  in 
the  United  States  Army  and  in  Volunteer  Camps. 
Last  year  there  came  into  active  membership  in 
the  Church  from  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
225,754  young  people. 

Dr.  Clark's  address  had  for  its  subject  "  More 
Fruit,"  and  he  pleaded  earnestly  for  more  fruit 
from  Christian  Endeavor  societies  in  these  twelve 
respects:  A  revived  prayer-meeting;  a  new  sense 
of  consecration;  a  renewal  of  the  Covenant  idea; 
a  new  range  of  work  by  young  people,  for  the 
Church,  by  our  committees;  a  new  love  and  loy- 
alty for  the  Church  of  God;  an  aroused  patriot- 
ism and  sense  of  Christian  citizenship;  a  new 
type  of  interdenominational  brotherhood;  a  new 
type  of  international  brotherhood;  a  quickened 
missionary  zeal,  including  a  quickened  love  for 
the  prisoners  and  outcasts  at  home  as  well  as  for 
the  heathen  abroad;  a  new  interest  in  the  sailor 
and  soldier,  and  our  brave  life-savers  on  our 
coasts;  systematic  and  proportionate  giving  to 
God;  and  the  practice  of  communion  with  God  in 
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the  Quiet  Hour.  In  his  address,  Dr.  Clark  em- 
phasized the  graduate  department  of  Christian 
Endeavor — the  new  movement  that  provides  for 
the  graduation  of  older  Endeavorers  into  the 
regular  activities  of  the  Church.  It  has  been 
found  that  many  Endeavorers  do  not  care  to 
sever  their  connection  with  the  Young  People's 
Society,  and  in  a  measure  hinder  the  attempts  of 
the  younger  Endeavorers,  besides  spending  in 
the  Society  energies  that  properly  belong  to  the 
church  prayer-meeting,  and  other  church  activi- 
ties. 

One  of  the  innovations  of  this  Convention  has 
been  the  departure  from  the  old-time  plan  of 
holding  morning  sessions.  The  mornings  at 
Nashville  are  given  up  to  workers'  conferences, 
denominational  rallies,  and  such-like.  At  the 
close  of  every  afternoon  session  there  has  been  a 
chalk-talk  to  Sunday-school  and  Junior  Christian 
Endeavor  workers  by  the  Rev.  Robert  F.Y.  Pierce, 
of  Scranton,  Penn.  Every  morning  Dr.  Chapman 
has  conducted  a  "  Quiet  Hour"  in  the  Union 
Gospel  Tabernacle,  that  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  popular  features  of  the  Convention.  The  at- 
tendance has  gone  up  into  the  thousands,  and 
many  young  people  have  been  blessed  in  the 
study  of  the  deeper  things  of  the  Christian  life. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Chapman  has  been  one  of  the  strong- 
est forces  felt  at  the  Convention;  and  he  has 
been  called  upon  to  make  many  addresses  in  ad- 
dition to  his  daily  Quiet  Hour. 

At  the  Thursday  evening  sessions  the  speakers 
were  Drs.  R.  S.  MacArthur,  A.  C.  Dixon, 
and  D.  J.  Burrell  and  Principal  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. During  the  address  of  the  last-named 
occurred  a  striking  incident  that  was  in  a  meas- 
ure a  repetition  of  an  experience  at  the  Minneap- 
olis Convention  in  1881.  Dr.  Washington  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  glowing  address  on  "  The  Mutual 
Dependence  of  the  Races,"  when  the  electric 
lights  suddenly  went  out  and  for  several  minutes 
the  great  audience  was  enveloped  in  utter  dark- 
ness. The  instant  the  lights  were  extinguished 
Dr.  Washington  aptly  remarked,  "  We  are  all 
black  now."  To  prevent  any  excitement  over 
the  accident  of  the  darkening  of  the  hall,  the 
quick-witted  choir  leader  started  the  song,  "  Let 
a  Little  Sunshine  In."  In  a  moment  Dr.  Washing- 
ton resumed  his  address  in  the  darkness,  and  it 
was  of  interest  to  note  that  when  the  lights  were 
turned  on  he  was  found  to  be  gesturing  as  vig- 
orously as  if  all  the  people  present  could  see  the 
emphasis  that  he  flung  into  his  speech  by  his 
moving  body. 

"You  cannot  think  about  good  citizenship," 
said  Dr.  Burrell  in  his  stirring  speech,  "without 
getting  out  your  gun,  and  going  for  the  saloon." 
Dr.  McArthur's  treatment   of  the  theme  "  God's 


hand  in  the  Nation's  Conflict,"  added  fuel  to  the 
fires  of  patriotism  already  so  brightly  burning  in 
the  hearts  of  the  delegates. 

The  denominational  rallies  in  the  Convention 
were  in  many  cases  large,  and  the  general  report 
is  that  they  excel  in  inspiration  and  helpfulness 
any  that  have  been  held  in  recent  years.  To  take- 
one  rally  for  illustration.  The  Presbyterians  lis- 
tened to  addresses  from  Dr.  Howard  Agnew  John- 
ston, of  Chicago  ;  the  Rev.  William  Patterson, 
of  Toronto;  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  John  Willis 
Baer  and  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  besides  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Home  Mission  Board  and  the 
Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school  work. 
This  service  was  held  in  the  historic  First 
Church.  At  its  close  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War 
pointed  out  to  interested  delegates  the  spot  in 
this  church  were  he  lay  on  a  cot  during  part  of 
1864,  and  were  he  cast  his  first  vote  for  Presi- 
dent. The  old  man  had  come  South  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  again  the  hospital  where 
he  had  spent  such  memorable  days  as  a  Union  sol- 
dier. 

Over  and  over  again  at  the  Convention  there  have 
been  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  truth  that  the 
war  is  over  and  that  sectional  lines  are  being  fast 
obliterated.  Georgia  and  Pennsylvania  are  repre- 
sented side  by  side  in  the  Parthenon.  Five  sol- 
diers from  Chickamauga,  representing  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  societies  there,  stood  side  by  side 
on  the  same  platform,  and  received  the  rousing 
plaudits  of  the  audience,  for  all  wore  the  blue, 
tho  two  were  from  a  Kentucky  regiment,  and 
three  from  Pennsylvania.  The  color-line  seems 
not  to  have  been  drawn  in  Nashville;  certainly 
not  so  far  as  the  local  committee  had  power  of 
control.  Black  and  white  sat  together  in  the  au- 
diences, and  the  opening  session  was  dismissed 
by  the  benediction  pronounced  by  a  negro  bishop, 
a  decided  novelty  to  many  of  the  delegates 
present. 

The  reorganization  of  the  United  Society  took 
effect  at  this  Convention,  and  trustees  were 
elected  to  give  a  proportionate  representation  to 
the  denominations,  and  by  the  election  of  all  the 
presidents  of  State  and  provincial  Christian  En- 
deavor Unions  geographical  representation  was 
secured.  In  the  first  case  the  old  trustees,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  were  renominated  by  the 
Committee,,  and  elected  without  dissent. 

If  I  mistake  not,  this  change  in  the  character 
of  the  United  Societv,  providing  for  popular  con- 
trol of  the  movement,  and  for  its  representative 
government,  will  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
principal  events  of  this  Nashville  Convention. 
During  the  Convention  an  important  conference 
of  pastors  was  held,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Clark. 
About  two  hundred  pastors  were  present,  and  the 
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general  subject  of  how  the  societies  may  be  made 
more  helpful  to  the  Church  was  discussed  ear- 
nestly and  thoughtfully.  Usually  the  question 
is  put,  "  How  can  the  young  people  help  the  pas- 
tors?" This  conference  rather  considered  it  from 
the  light  of  "  How  can  the  pastors  help  the 
young  people?"  Decidedly  this  was  a  step 
toward  the  fuller  recognition  of  the  pastors  in 
Christian  Endeavor  work,  without  which  the 
success  of  the  movement  is  impossible. 

By  Telegraph  to  THE  INDEPENDENT. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Monday  July  n. 

This  most  memorable  of  recent  Christian  En- 
deavor Conventions  has  steadily  progressed  to- 
ward a  climax.  The  small  attendance,  less  than 
5,000  delegates  from  ^outside  the  city,  has  been 
more  of  a  help  than  a  hindrance  to  its  power. 
The  attendants  have  given  themselves  up  to  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  the  gathering.  The  quiet 
hour  has  been  the  feature  prominent.  On  Sun- 
day morning  a  third  of  the  3  000  persons  present 
knelt  in  token  of  surrender,  one  clergyman, 
known  the  world  around,  declared  that  this  was 
the  spiritual  turning-point  in  his  life.  Dr.  Chap- 
man's men's  meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon  many 
declared  the  greatest  service  they  ever  had  seen. 
Practically  the  whole  great  audience  was  in 
tears.  A  hundred  Endeavorers  visited  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  during  the  deeply  touching  services 
more  than  a  hundred  men  pledged  themselves  to 
begin  the  new  life. 

One  of  the  most  significant  events  of  this  gath- 
ering was  the  patriotic  meeting  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  three  sessions  that  had  been 
projected  were  combined  into  one,  with  Generals 
Evans,  Morgan  and  Howard  as  speakers,  repre- 
senting not  the  North  or  the  South,  but  America. 
Bishop  O.  P.  Fitzgerald  took  Governor  Taylor's 
place,  and  therefore  the  absence  of  the  latter  was 
not  felt.  At  the  close  of  the  session  the  Bishop 
called  for  a  message  from  Bishop  Arnett,  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  when  the 
two  old  men,  ex-Confederate  and  ex-slave,  white 
and  black,  South  and  North,  stood  with  clasped 
hands  before  the  audience,  all  the  people  gave 
vent  to  cheers.  It  was  fitting  that  this  patriotic 
service  (at  which  agroup  of  bright  Georgia  lassies 
had  sung  "  Dixie"  on  the  prompting  of  the  occa- 
sion) should  conclude  with  a  medley  of  "  Amer- 
ica," "  God  Save  the  Queen,"  and  the  '^Interna- 
tional Hymn." 

Monday  morning's  ushers'  conferences  were 
helpful  to  an  unusual  degree.  The  same  is  re- 
ported true  of  the  early  morning  prayer-meeting 
and  the  State  rallies.  The  Convention  sensibly 
combined  its  sessions  on  the  closing  day  and 
meetings  were  held  only  in  Auditorium  Endeavor. 
Dr.    Barrows,    Miss    Margaret  Leitch,  the    Rev. 


W.  G.  Puddefoot  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Morton 
were  the  principal  speakers  in  the  afternoon, 
which  was  a  missionary  session.  Z.  T.  Sweeney, 
D.D.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  R.  S.  MacArthur, 
D.D.,  of  New  York,  preached  the  Convention 
sermons.  Tne  Rev.  F.  W.  Tompkins,  Jr.,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  made  the  consecration  appeal. 
The  always  impressive  roll-call  of  States,  led  by 
Dr.  Clark,  brought  to  a  close  what  has  been  in 
essential  respects  the  best  of  recent  Christian 
Endeavor  Conventions.  "Nashville,  '98"  has 
been  a  success. 

The  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  has  taken 
up  work  among  the  colored  people  of  the  South, 
and  expects  to  send  a  missionary  to  Florence, 
S.  C,  a  railroad  center  with  a  considerable  pop- 
ulation, and  destitute  of  church  and  school  ad- 
vantages. 

The    Presbyterians    and    Lutherans    have 

been  comparing  their  strength  throughout  the 
world  in  adherents.  Of  these  the  Presbyterians 
claim  to  have  20,336,000,  while  the  Lutherans, 
according  to  Lenker,  have  56,424,632.  Of  this 
number  47.757. 503  are  baptized  members  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The   American   Bible  Society  has  supplied 

about  40,000  Testaments  and  Gospels  for  the  use 
of  the  Army  Christian  Commission  among  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  army  and  navy.  It  has  also 
sent  3,500  Spanish  Testaments  to  Santiago,  be- 
sides a  supply  to  Tampa  for  distribution  among 
the  Spanish  prisoners. 

. . .  .The  Baptist  Convention  of  Kentucky,  at 
its  recent  session,  by  a  vote  of  198  to  26,  adopted 
resolutions  refusing  to  allow  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary  to  make  reports  to  it, 
S3  long  as  Dr.  Whitsitt  remains  in  connection 
with  it,  and  urging  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion at  its  next  session,  unless  Dr.  Whitsitt  shall, 
in  the  meantime,  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  seminary,  to  dissolve  its  bond  of 
connection  with  the  institution. 

A  careful  computation  of  the  statistics  of 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  shows  that  there 
are  66  churches  with  16,299  full  members.  The 
gain  last  year  was  84;  for  the  last  four  years, 
644,  which  does  not  seem  very  large;  but  the  city 
is  a  hard  place  and  gains  are  slow.  In  the 
Greater  New  York  there  are  43,826  communi- 
cants, including  members  and  probationers,  be- 
longing to  154  organizations.  The  boroughs  of 
Brooklyn  and  Queens  have  more  churches  than 
those  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and  more 
communicants  by  over  5,000.  The  value  of 
church  property  in  the  Greater  City  is  put  at 
$8,787,700. 
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.  .  .  .The  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  this  city,  has  called  Dr.  Robert  Francis  Coyle, 
of  Oakland,  Cal.,  to  the  pastorate  to  succeed  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Thompson,  who  is  now  Secretary  of 
the  Home  Mission  Board.  The  Madison  Avenue 
Church  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  free 
pew  experiment,  and  its  future  in  this  respect  will 
be  watched  with  interest.  Dr.  Coyle  has  been 
prominent  in  General  Assembly  work  and  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  substantial  men  of  the  de- 
nomination. Dr.  John  Dixon,  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
has  accepted  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

...  .The  American  Board  reports  receipts  for 
the  month  of  June  of  $51,919,  a  falling  off  of  $525 
from  those  of  June,  1897.  This  is  entirely  in  leg- 
acies, almost  every  other  department  showing 
gain,  and  the  receipts  from  churches  and  individ- 
uals marking  a  gain  of  over  $7,00.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  ten  months  of  the  financial  year 
have  been  $515,930,  a  gain  of  $83,700.  Each  de- 
partment except  that  for  special  objects  shows  a 
gain;  legacies  $59,000,  churches  and  individuals, 
$14,000,  etc.  The  special  objects  have  decreased 
$27,000.  In  order  to  complete  the  year  without 
debt  there  will  be  needed  during  the  two  months 
of  July  and  August  $227,094,  an  increase  of  $63,- 
180  over  the  amount  received  (aside  from  the 
Otis  and  Swett  legacies,  now  exhausted)  during 
the  corresponding  months  of  last  year. 

. . .  .One  of  the  features  at  the  Northfield 
Conference,  now  going  on,  is  the  statement  in 
regard  to  Christian  work  in  the  camps.  From 
every  quarter  there  come  the  most  encour- 
aging reports.  The  meetings  are  well  attended, 
and  the  influence  upon  the  men  is  of  the  best. 
At  one  meeting  in  connection  with  the  First  Mis- 
souri and  Fourteenth  New  York  regiments,  sev- 
enty men  came  forward  to  declare  their  accept- 
ance of  Christ;  and  at  a  meeting  held  with  the 
First  South  Carolina  regiment  over  one  hundred 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  Christians.  The  revival 
spirit  has  spread  throughout  the  different  camps, 
and  one  effect  of  it  is  seen  in  the  better  moral 
condition  of  the  soldiers.  The  use  of  water- 
coolers  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  canteens 
has  been  very  helpful,  and  those  who  are  most 
closely  connected  with  the  work  are  confident 
that  the  general  result  of  it  will  be  an  increased 
Christian  life  throughout  the  country  as  these 
men  go  back  to  their  homes. 

. . .  .The  growth  of  the  Bible  Normal  College  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  was  very  manifest  at  its  com- 
mencement exercises.  With  a  new  president, 
two  new  professors  of  marked  ability,  a  stand- 
ard of   scholarship  raised    to   the    post-graduate 


grade,  and  a  proposition  for  affiliation  with 
Chicago  University,  it  starts  out  on  its  work  of 
supplying  Bible  teachers,  assistants  in  pastoral 
work,  etc.,  with  the  best  of  hopes.  An  illustra- 
tion of  the  kind  of  work  done  is  furnished  by 
the  fact  that  of  thirteen  graduates  and  two 
post-graduates  several  already  have  appoint- 
ments. Mr.  Brown  goes  to  the  South  Church  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  as  pastor's  assistant  and  Bible- 
schoolsuperintendent;  Mr.  Knightgoes  tothe  Peo- 
ple's Church,  East  Sixty-first  Street,  New  York 
City,  in  a  similar  capacity ;  Mr.  Carter  goes  to  the 
Mission  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Greenpoint, 
Brooklyn;  Mr.  Sanford  goes  to  Nova  Scotia  as 
general  field  worker  in  the  Sunday-schools  of  that 
province;  Miss  Robinson  takes  up  mission  work 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Carl  goes  to  a  hospital 
for  further  equipment  for  work  among  fallen 
women;  Miss  Luther  goes  to  Japan  under  the 
auspicesof  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions. 

...  .It  is  quite  evident  from  the  trend  of  the 
discussion  in  England  that  it  is  expected  that  the 
ritualistic  difficulties  will  in  the  end  be  adjusted 
on  th^lines  of  toleration  or  comprehensiveness. 
While  the  element  which  protests  against  what 
are  called  illegal  ritualistic  practices  would  like  to 
urge  a  different  method,  it  is  made  pretty  plain 
in  the  course  of  the  controversy  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines  and  de- 
clare that  all  on  one  side  is  legal  and  all  on  the 
other  side  illegal.  The  Bishop  of  London  has 
issued  a  letter  for  the  guidance  of  his  clergy, 
and  his  points  are  few  and  simple.  They  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Morning  and  evening  prayer  and  the 
holy  communion  should  be  had  at  such  times  on 
Sunday  as  are  convenient  to  the  congregation,  and 
no  one  of  these  services  should  be  disregarded 
in  favor  of  another;  (2)  the  sacramental  service 
should  be  given  without  additions  or  omissions 
and  in  an  audible  voice  ;  (3)  when  additional 
services  are  used  they  should  be  announced  as 
additional,  and  should  be  separated  by  an  inter- 
val from  other  services;  (4)  w,hile  these  addition- 
al services  are  generally  of  a  simple  kind,  con- 
sisting of  psalms,  lessons  and  prayers  taken  from 
the  Prayer  Book  and  adapted  to  special  classes, 
nevertheless  in  all  such  cases  the  additional 
services  should  be  submitted  to  him  for  his  ap- 
proval. Ritualists  disavow  any  purpose  of  going 
beyond  the  law  of  the  Prayer-Book  and  beyond 
episcopal  authority  ;  but  they  hold  that  the 
churches  depart  from  the  law  by  omission  as  well 
as  by  addition.  The  letter  is  welcomed  by  so 
representative  a  journal  as  the  London  Times  as 
"conceived  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  drawn 
up  in  language  that  presents  little  occasion  for 
controversy."  It  describes  its  policy  as  large- 
minded  and  well  considered. 
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THE   SCOPE  OF  INVESTMENT. 

The  plethora  of  money  seeking  investment 
was  pointed  out  in  this  column  last  week.  It 
has  been  emphasized  by  the  enormous  over- 
subscription of  the  Government  3$  loan,  and 
especially  by  the  large  proportion  of  bids  in 
amounts  of  $500  and  less;  for  we  know  that 
this  is  remarkably  high,  altho  the  formal 
awards  have  not  yet  been  made.  Statistics 
constantly  come  to  hand  indicating  the  immense 
growth  of  fluid,  as  well  as  fixed  capital  in  the 
United  States,  the  latest  being  the  Government 
estimate  of  the  money  circulating  in  the  coun- 
try outside  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  which  was 
larger  on  July  1st  than  at  any  time  in  our  his- 
tory, the  best  part,  too,  being  that  so  large  a 
portion  of  it  is  actual  gold.  With  business  and 
crop  conditions  showing  no  reason  to  fear  any 
contraction  in  the  confidence  which  is  anima- 
ting capital,  it  is  becoming  a  problem  of  high 
importance  as  to  how  any  man's  surplus  income 
may  be  safely  invested. 

Modern  conditions  impose  a  narrow  margin 
of  profit  on  most  commercial  enterprises.  To 
these  is  added  the  absence  of  any  wild  specu- 
lative spirit,  which  for  a  time  might  give  an 
opportunity  for  excessive  returns  in  trading 
and  manufacturing,  only  to  be  followed  by  a 
subsequent  severe  collapse.  As  commercial 
inflation,  with  its  attractions  and  its  parallel 
dangers,  is  not  existing,  capital  is  bound  for  a 
long  time  to  turn  to  the  field  of  corporate  se- 
curities. In  this  direction  we  find  two  classes 
of  interest-returning  issues,  those  of  the  rail- 
roads and  those  of  the  industrial  combinations, 
such  as  have  centralized  to  so  great  an  extent 
the  business  of  manufacturing  refined  sugar, 
tobacco  and  cigarets,  electrical  appliances, 
leather  and  rubber  goods,  oils  of  various  sorts, 
etc.  When  we  enter  the  latter  branch  of  in- 
vestment we  find  investors  confronted  with 
risk  somewhat  proportionate  to  the  compara- 
tively large  returns  on  capital  invested  at  going 
prices  through  dividend  payments.  The  fluc- 
tuations in  the  market  of  these  industrial  shares 
are,  it  must  be  confessed,  determined  to  an 
important  extent  by  speculative  operations  and 
manipulation.  The  genuine  investor,  therefore, 
must  expect  to  see  at  times  a  wide  range  in  the 


potential  worth  of  his  certificates  of  ownership 
in  these  enterprises. 

Yet  it  must  also  be  conceded  that  the  buyer 
outright  of  industrial  stocks  has  a  pretty  sure 
footing  in  present  business  conditions.  The 
anti-trust  agitation  of  a  few  years  ago,  failed  to 
destroy  the  liberty  of  individuals,  or  of  corpora- 
tions into  which  individuals  have  associated 
themselves,  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
economizing  expenses.  Monopolies  have  been 
barred  by  the  law;  but  there  is  no  interference 
with  combinations  which,  while  forbidden  to 
conspire  against  the  public  welfare,  are  free  to 
increase  their  profits  by  limiting  competition. 
So  long  as  the  people  of  the  country  are  well 
off  and  able  to  consume  sugar,  petroleum, 
gas,  rubber  goods,  leather  goods  and  every- 
thing which  has  been  placed  under  the 
form  of  corporate  control  on  a  large  scale,  the 
big  corporations  connected  with  their  produc- 
tion or  manufacture  will  make  enough  money 
to  continue  to  pay  handsome  dividends  to  their 
stockholders.  Altho  many  of  the  companies 
refuse  to  give  aught  but  the  most  meager  de- 
tails of  their  financial  operations  to  the  public 
through  newspaper  columns,  every  stockholder 
in  good  faith  has  a  right  to  demand  informa- 
tion from  the  trustees  he  selects  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  companies.  If  the  information 
is  refused,  he  has  a  remedy  at  law,  if  he  cannot 
find  sufficient  support  from  his  fellow-stock- 
holders to  turn  his  trustees  out  of  office  at  the 
proper  time.  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  secur- 
ities paying  more  than  3  or  4%,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  capital  will  continue  to 
drift  into  the  class  of  investments  referred  to. 
And  as  the  ownership  of  these  industrial  cor- 
porations passes  more  and  more  from  specula- 
tive into  investment  hands,  their  stocks  will  be- 
come more  stable  in  the  open  market,  and 
prices  of  these  stocks  will  gradually  advance  to 
a  point  which  finally  leaves  little  margin  of  re- 
turn for  the  new  investor. 

In  the  railroad  world  we  have  had  many  in- 
stances of  stocks  which,  in  the  early  stage  of 
their  existence,  were  as  mercurial  and  un- 
certain as  many  of  the  industrial  stocks 
have  been  and,  in  many  instances,  still  are. 
Indeed,  in  the  early  history  of  railway  building 
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in  the  far  West,  railroad  stocks  were  as  wildly 
manipulated  in    the  stock    market   as    the  so- 
called  trust  stocks  were  a  few  years  ago.     Yet 
many  of  these  have  become  the  property  of  out- 
right investors  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
seldom  dealt  in  at  the  Stock  Exchange.     The 
growth  of  railroad  properties   has  made  securi- 
ties once  highly  speculative  the  staidest  of  in- 
vestments,   and    some  securities    which,    like 
certain    mining  properties,    were  only    "  pros- 
pects," have  begun  to  pay  small  dividendsk  with 
a   good  chance  of  increasing  their  rate  by  and 
by.     Risk  must  be  assumed   even  in   the   list- 
of  railway  shares   if   more   than    the    narrow- 
est   return     is     to     be    obtained     on     money 
invested,     for     the     bonds    and    stocks   alike 
which  are  believed  to  be  safe  in  interest  or  div- 
idend   payment   beyond    a   generation    are    so 
scarce  in  the  open  market  that  they  command 
premiums  of  50$  to  100%.    The  speculative  foot- 
ball of  twenty  years  ago  is  now  a  steady-going 
interest  or  dividend  payer;  the  security  open  to 
occasional  doubt  ten   years  ago  is  now  practi- 
cally as  safe  as   a  Government  bond,  and  is  in 
tin  boxes  in  safe-deposit  vaults.     In  the  present 
era  of  railway  reorganizations,  so  thoroughly  is 
the  work  done   in   most  instances,  that  issues 
rapidly  pass  from  the  highly  speculative  to  the 
semi-speculative,  and  finally  to  the  investment 
stage.     So  long  as   the  country  remains  in  a 
sound  business  condition,  there  is  no  reason 
for  expecting  this  process  to  halt.     As  it  goes 
on,  the  scope  of  investments  of  high  profit  is 
steadily  contracted.     Only  an  era   of  reckless 
inflation  will  bring  about  such  a  creation  of  new 
securities  as  will  exceed  the  constantly  growing 
volume  of  money  which  must  be  employed.    In 
a  large  measure  the  credit  of  a  nation's  Gov- 
ernment issues  determines  the    standard  of  in- 
terest upon   its  general     mass     of    securities. 
With  a   demonstration  that  the  United  States 
virtually  possesses  a  2Yz%  credit   on  its  bonds 
in  war  times,  the  average  of  corporate  credit  is 
likely  to  be  lifted  nearer  to  it;  that  is,  the  cost 
of  securities  will   reduce  investment  return  by 
advancing.  

FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

....  The  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  United 
States  on  April  1st  was  35,671,914.  On  April 
1st,  1897,  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  the 
United  States  was  34,784,287,  a  gain  this  year 
over  last  of  887,627  sheep. 


The  Liverpool  docks  are  the  admiration 

of  the  world.  The  attention  given  to  them  in 
repair  and  extension  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Parliament  has  authorized  that  $24,115,320 
shall  be  spent  on  them  in  improvements. 

....  Before  its  adjournment  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  rates  charged  for 
carrying  the  mails.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
chairman,  Senator  Wolcott,  the  work  will  con- 
sume the  greater  part  of  the  Congressional  re- 
cess. 

The  currency  statement  shows   that    in 

two  years  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds  of  curren- 
cy in  the  country  has  increased  $248,278,060 
besides  an  increase  of  $65,832,741  in  the  gold 
bullion  held  by  the  Treasury.  The  gold  coin  in 
the  country  thas  increased  in  two  years  $197,- 
803,341. 

The  subscriptions  for  the  new  Govern- 
ment 3$  War  Loan  amount  to  $875,593,000. 
Of  this  amount  the  popular  subscription  for 
amounts  of  $500  or  less,  amount  to  $60,000,- 
000.  Of  this  sum  it  is  probable  a  considerable 
amount  could  not  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
a  "popular"  subscription. 

Bradstreet's    reports    of  business  show 

that,  as  for  some  time  past,  the  West  and 
Northwest  send  relatively  the  best  reports. 
Every  city  reports  good  business,  and  a  more 
cheerful  tone  is  noticeable  at  the  South.  In 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  trade  is  quiet. 

BANK    STOCKS. 

Sales  of  bank  stocks  for  the  two  weeks  end- 
ing July  9th  were: 

American  Exchange 165^  I  Metropolis 414 

Chatham 295     |  Oriental 145 

Manhattan 222^    Kepublic 155% 

Mechanics' and  Traders'..  120     |  Western 156^ 

. . .  .The  commission  appointed  by  Governor 
Black  to  investigate  the  canal  improvement 
scandal  has  completed  its  work  with  the  excep- 
tion of  forwarding  its  report  to  the  Governor. 
The  investigation  brought  out  the  fact  that,  in 
addition  to  the  $9,000,000  already  expended,  it 
will  cost  $12,000,000  more  to  complete  the  im- 
provement of  the  canals  offthe  State. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The  following  dividends   are  announced 

in  this  issue: 

United  States  Fire  Ins.  Co..  4$  semiannual,  pay- 
able on  demand. 

Empire  City  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  3%  semiannual,  pay- 
able on  demand. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  2%  quarterly,  payable 
July  30th. 


INSURANCE 


BUSINESS  AND  POLITENESS. 

A  page  advertisement  in  the  guise  of  half- 
sportive  inquiry  why  one  life  insurance  company 
has  "cross  and  uncivil  agents,  clerks  and 
officers,"  and  another  has  "  pleasant  and  obli- 
ging "  men  in  like  positions,  suggests,  not  in- 
aptly, the  business  value  of  politeness.  It  is 
true  that  corporations  are  judged  by  their  serv- 
ants, and  it  may  also  be  true  that  habitual  im- 
politeness on  the  part  of  its  servants  justifies 
belief  that  the  corporation  has  not  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  subject;  but  it  is  hardly  good  rea- 
soning to  say  that  a  "bumptious"  employe 
implies  a  corporation  indifferent  to  public 
opinion.  Moreover,  it  is.  no  more  than  fair  to 
remember  that  a  great  deal  of  provocation  is 
given.  More  than  one  sort  of  people  make  up 
the  world,  and  some  almost  seem  to  have 
their  chief  end  of  existence  in  rattling  around 
and  making  any  restful  quiet  impossible,  while 
others  seem  to  be  means  of  grace  for  everybody 
else,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  notion  that  every 
trial  is  an  opportunity  to  gain  strength  by  over- 
coming it.  The  "  man  at  the  window"  is  not 
invariably  sweetness  and  light,  yet  observe  how 
he  is  worried.  The  inquiry  when  the  four 
o'clock  train  starts,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
information  sought  by  askers  of  foolish  ques- 
tions; the  person  who  objects  to  something  in 
the  rules  of  the  corporation,  and  wants  to  argue 
with  him  about  it;  the  stupid  person,  who  will 
not  comprehend;  the  selfishly  thoughtless  one, 
who  blocks  the  line  by  delay;  the  other  "ag- 
geraytors,"  who  are  legion — shall  they  not  be 
considered  ?  A  word  unfitly  spoken,  how  bad 
it  is!  People  are  like  echoes,  generally  giving 
you  back  what  you  give  them.  In  a  sense,  we 
are  all  servants,  since  nobody  is  absolutely  in- 
dependent; but  nobody  likes,  by  word  or  tone, 
to  be  reminded  that  he  is  a  servant,  especially 
by  the  public,  to  whom  he  is  only  indirectly 
responsible.  If  you  put  acid  in  your  tone,  do 
not  expect  a  saccharine  flavor  in  the  response, 
and  "uppishness "  at  the  window  may  have 
started  outside  of  it. 

We  doubt  whether  any  life  insurance  com- 
pany habitually  disregards  the  individual  right 
of  policy-holders  or  of  non-policy-holders  to 
polite  attention — competition  ought  to  be 
potent  enough  to  take  care  of  that.     Yet  it  is 


probable  that  some  companies  and  agents  are 
neglectful  of  letters.  Some  business  concerns 
never  allow  any  item  of  the  day's  mail  to  stand 
over-night  without  either  reply  or  acknowledg- 
ment, while  others  are  dilatory;  it  is  a  matter 
of  organization,  temperament  and  habit.  But, 
of  course,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  polite- 
ness has  a  business  value,  even  in  life  insur- 
ance, if  you  please.  There  are  people  who 
attach  an  overweening  importance  to  their 
dollars,  and,  having  expended  some  of  those, 
act  as  if  they  had  acquired  an  inexhaustible 
claim  upon  the  payee.  They  omit  to  observe 
and  remember  that  legitimate  business  is  ex- 
change, not  donation,  that  each  profits  and  each 
is  "obliged";  still,  even  such  people  should 
have  their  "freshness"  met  with  tact  and 
patience.  It  is  trying  to  deal  with  the  "  per- 
petual grievance"  man  who,  when  it  has  been 
explained  to  him  that  he  does  not  own  his  re- 
serve absolutely  and  cannot  withdraw  at  pleas- 
ure without  some  degree  of  forfeit  (and  why), 
still  persists  in  reiteration.  The  most  tiresome 
of  persons  is  the  one  who  will  not  be  convinced 
or  will  not  "stay  put";  dislodge  him  success- 
ively from  propositions  A,  B  and  C,  and  he 
runs  back  to  A  again,  leaving  the  work  to  be 
done  over.  We  recall  such  a  one,  who  had 
wearied  the  president  of  a  New  England  com- 
pany by  persistent  complaint  which  would  not 
be  satisfied,  and  then  opened  upon  us  with  com- 
plaint of  the  President;  no  explanation  availed 
to  stop  his  tedious  drone  of  grievance. 

Yet  it  is  well  to  be  patient  to  the  extent  of 
suffering,  if  need  be.  The  bitterness  which  is 
sometimes  found  between  companies  and  mem- 
bers could  sometimes  have  been  avoided  by 
coming  in  touch  and  talking  it  over.  Lapses 
can  be  lessened  by  arrangements  for  looking 
after  policy-holders  and  "keeping  tab"  on 
them  in  a  fashion  beyond  the  policy  registers, 
and  the  New  York  Life,  for  example,  has  done 
a  shrewd  and  clever  thing  in  attempting  just 
this  work. 

THE  INSURANCE  STAMP  TAX. 

The  stamp  tax  on  life  insurance,  which  has 
just  gone  into  effect,  is  relatively  too  heavy.  A 
ife  policy  and  a  fire  policy  have  hardly  the 
same  value  per  $1,000.  One  represents  its 
face  to  be  received  by  the  holder,  sooner  or 
later,  if  kept  up;  the  other  may  be  kept  up  in- 
definitely and  never  yield  the  owner  anything 
in  a  return  payment.  One  has  a  reserve  value, 
by  State  statute,  of  a  definite  and  considerable 
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percentage  of  the  premium;  the  other  has  at 
first  no  considerable  reserve.  If  the  two  were 
supposed  to  be  equivalent,  dollar  for  dollar  of 
their  face,  one  is  still  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
eight  hundredths  (0.08)  of  one  per  cent,  per 
$1,000,  and  the  other  one  two  hundredths  of 
one  per  cent. — five  cents  per  $1,000  on  fire  insur- 
ance, and  eighty  cents  for  $1,000  on  life  insur- 
ance; moreover,  ordinary  corporate  stock  cer- 
tificates are  to  pay  fifty  cents  per  $1,000. 

However,  the  question  at  once  arises,  who 
is  to  pay  the  tax.     Government    collects   the 
stamp  tax  originally,  of  the   party  making  the 
particular  transaction — that  is,  of  the  one  who 
purchases    the   stamp   used,    for    Government 
cannot  practically,   if   it  would,  go  beyond  to 
see   what   party  actually  pays   for   the   stamp 
when    used.     As   formerly,    the    maker    of    a 
check  is  supposed  to  provide  the  stamp,  but  in 
some  cases  (when  the  stamp  is  not  printed  on) 
the  payee  will  doubtless  add   it  himself.     The 
maker   of    proprietary   articles    must   put   the 
stamp  on;    if   he  thinks  it  expedient,  he  may 
attempt  to  add  its  cost  to  his  selling  price.     It 
is  an  elementary  fact  in  economics  that  taxes 
diffuse   themselves;    stated    in   a   broad   way, 
every  consumer  charges  his  tax,  or  most  of  it, 
over  to  others,  and   in  turn  has  to  submit  to  a 
fragment    of    the    taxes    levied   upon   others. 
This  process  is  largely  unnoticed  and  unthought 
of,  and  it  cannot  be  accurately  followed   out 
and  analyzed,  yet  it  necessarily  goes  on.     For 
it  is  plain  that  every  successful  business  must 
cover  into  the  price  it  requires  from  its  cus- 
tomers all  the  items  of  its  own  outlay.     If  you 
live  in  the  city  and   have  a   "book"  at  your 
grocer's  and  are  also  very  prompt  in  payment, 
you   will   find   the   grocer   equally   prompt   in 
coming  to  you  on  the  first  of  the  month.     This 
is  not  because  he  doubts  you,  but  because  he 
counts  upon  you;  he  has  to  raise  funds  for  his 
own  bills,  and  he  goes  at  once  where  he  knows 
the  money  is  sure,  leaving  the  slow-pays  and 
the  harder  cases  to  be  dealt  with  later.     The 
reward  of   doing   a   duty  is  the  opportunity  to 
do  it  again.     The  extreme  excellence  of  your 
credit   shortens  the   time  granted   you.     You 
are  bearing  the  burdens  which  others  refuse, 
and  all  bad  debts  are  in  the  long  run  borne  by 
the  people  who  pay.     If   all   local   taxes  were 
laid   upon   real  estate — as   a   large   real-estate 
owner    in    this    city    once    proposed — owners 
would  still   pay  only  their   share;  they  would 


advance  the  entire  amount  at  first  and  reim- 
burse themselves  from  the  users.  Does  the 
man  who  has  not  a  dollar  in  real  estate  escape 
real-estate  taxes?  Readjustment  and  diffusion 
of  taxes  go  on  inevitably,  and  he  pays  tax  in 
the  form  of  rent. 

Who  should  pay  the  80  cents  per'  $1,000  on 
new  life  policies?  The  law  does  not  say. 
The  company  must  buy  the  stamp.  The  com- 
pany may  then  charge  this  into  general  ex- 
penses, in  which  case  it  would  fall  on  old  as 
well  as  on  new  members,  or  it  may  collect  it  of 
the  latter.  Some  plea  could  be  made  for  the 
former  cause,  since  it  may  be  claimed  that  old 
members  have  some  interest  in  the  procuring 
of  new  business;  yet  the  weight  of  argument  is 
on  the  other  side,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  a 
successful  opposition  could  be  made  by  the  old 
members,  were  they  organized  and  disposed  to 
make  it.  Allowing  all  which  has  been  said  of 
tax  diffusion,  this  tax  most  properly  belongs 
upon  the  new  policy  and  hence  falls  on  the  indi- 
vidual party  in  the  transaction,  the  new  mem- 
ber. There  used  to  be  a  $1  "policy  fee," 
supposed  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  instrument; 
this  gradually  fell  away,  as  apparently  mean 
and  disagreeable,  but  the  stamp  tax  is  self-ex- 
planatory and  ought  to  be  collected.  Inciden- 
tally, it  may  perhaps  have  a  wholesome  effect  in 
discouraging  the  issue  of  rebated  policies  to 
"rounders"  whose  plan  is  to  get  a  year's  in- 
surance almost  without  outlay. 


ALL  SAFE. 


A  Madrid  dispatch  by  way  of  London 
shortly  after  the  definite  Jocation  of  the  much 
expected  "to  arrive"  Admiral  Cervera,  said 
that  the  Minister  of  Marine  had  laid  before  the 
Queen  Regent  a  description  of  the  defenses  of 
Santiago  and  an  assurance,  based  upon  the 
description,  that  the  squadron  might  be  con- 
sidered safe.  This  may  be  considered  authen- 
tic, as  it  is  strictly  Spanish  in  every  way.  The 
Minister  neglected  to  add  a  statement  of  the 
defenses  which  were  to  prevent  the  Americans 
from  getting  at  the  impregnable  defenses  of 
Santiago,  but  this  need  not  matter.  The 
Weekly  Underwriter  is  reminded  of  a  story.  A 
certain  town  raised  a  fire  company,  and  bought 
an  engine,  which  duly  arrived  and  was  celebra- 
ted by  a  parade.  The  exercises  having  been 
concluded,  the  new  engine  was  carefully  placed 
in  the  new  engine-house,  the  new  foreman 
locked  it  up,  went  home,  hung  up  his  new  fire 
hat  and  uniform,  and  went  to  bed.  An  aiarm 
woke  him  in  the  night.  He  poked  his  head 
out  of  the  window,  peered  and  sniffed  and 
listened  all  around  the  compass,  became  satis- 
fied that  the  fire  was  nowhere  near  the  engine- 
house,  then  returned  to  his  peaceful  sleep- 
feeling  that  the  new  engine  was  in  no  danger. 
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PEBBLES. 

In  1850. — s'  He's  from  somewhere  down  East." 
"New   England   or  the   Philippines?" — Puck. 

....General  Weyler:  "  Carrajo!  Away  with 
the  prisoner  to  the  deepest  dungeon  beneath  the 
Castle  Morro;  and  if  he  is  refractory  give  him  a 
taste  of  the  wheel.  Prisoner  (eagerly):  "'  What's 
the  make?" — World. 

. ..."  Why  don't  they  revive  that  song  that 
used  to  be  so  popular  a  few  years  ago  ?"  "I 
don't  know  what  one  you  mean."  "  Why,  it  ran 
like  this:  '  The  Spanish  cavalier  stood  in  his  re- 
treat.' " — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

....Mrs.  Youngwife:  "Oh,  George!  the  baby 
is  learning  to  talk!"  Happy  Father:  "What  did 
he  say?"  Mrs.  Youngwife:  "Darling!  he  can 
say  quite  plainly,  'Extra!'  and  'Remember  the 
Maine  ?'     Isn't  it  lovely,  George  ?" — Puck. 

...  .The  latest  advertising  novelty  reads  thus: 
I  want  to 
C-U-B-A 

Customer  of  mine. 
—  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune. 

. . .  .The  letter  S  is  in  the  ascendant — Sampson, 
Schley,  Shafter  and  Santiago.  The  sibilant  is 
sounding. — Buffalo  News. 

The  letter  S  is  also  in  the  descendent.  Wit- 
ness Spain's  sickly  smile  as  she  seeks  succor 
and  sinks  in  the  soup.  See? — Rochester  Dem- 
ocrat and  Chronicle. 

I  toast  the  American  Girl, 

And  here's  to  her  lasting  fame: 
With  a  Mobile  face,  Chicago  feet, 
And  Augusta  for  her  name. 

Her  walk  is  a  Golden  Gate; 

On  Wheeling  her  mind  is  bent; 
And  we  feel  when  we  look  on  her  charms 

By  Providence  she  is  sent. 

— Life. 

....More  Irish  Bulls. — Two  laborers  set  out 
from  Wexford  to  walk  to  Dublin.  By  the  time 
they  reached  Bray  they  were  very  much  tired 
with  their  journey,  and  the  more  so  when  they 
were  told  they  were  still  twelve  miles  from  Dub- 
lin. "  Be  me  sowl,"  said  one,  after  a  little 
thought,  "  sure,  it's  but  six  miles  apiece;  let  us 
walk  on!"  During  a  discussion  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society  upon  the 
slight  consideration  attached  to  life  by  uncivil- 
ized nations,  a  speaker  mentioned  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstance  that  in  China  if  a  man  were 
condemned  to  death  he  could  easily  hire  a  sub- 
stitute to  die  for  him;  "  and,"  the  debater  went 
on,  "  1  believe  many  poor  fellows  get  their  living 
by  acting  as  substitutes  in  that  way!" — London 
Spectator. 


PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED   BY   VIRGINIA    DOANE. 

For  the  three  best  puzzles  received  during  July , 
the  following  prizes  are  offered: 

First  Prize. — One  year's  subscription  to  The  In- 
dependent. 

Second  Prize. — One  year's  subscription  to  Mc- 
Clure's  Magazine. 

Third  Prize.— One  year's  subscription  to  The 
Cosmopolitan . 

Cross-word  Charade. 

One  letter  from  sat, 
And  another  from  cat  ; 
One  letter  from  air, 
And  another  from  pair  ; 
One  letter  from  let, 
And  another  from  met ; 
Still  another  from  two, 
And  my  first  you  will  view. 

Now  take  one  from  fear, 
And  another  from  queer  ; 
One  carrv  from  very, 
Another  from  wherry  ; 
Still  another  from  rind. 
And  my  second  you  find. 

But  when  you  have  done, 
From  my  whole  you  will  run. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  L. 
A  War  Puzzle. 


Reading  across:  1,  A  short  piece  of  ordnance  for 
coast  defense;  2,  a  branch  of  the  naval  service;  3, 
where  the  heavy  guns  are  placed  on  war-ships;  4,  a 
destructive  gun;  5,  guns  used  by  infantry ;  6,  a  small 
war-ship. 

Diagonal,  reading  downzuard:  A  distinguished 
general.  '  C.  B.  B. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  JUNE  30TH. 

A  Symphony  of  Charades. — Benjamin  Franklin. 

Connected  Diagonals. — From  1  to  2,  John  G.  Saxe;  3  to  4, 
Thackeray.  I.  1,  Juice;  2,  poker;  3,  abhor;  4,  wound;  5, 
swing.  II.  1,  Thugs;  2.  shape;  3,  trait;  4,  parch;  5,  wreck. 
III.  1,  Gecko;  2,  osier;  3,  prawn;  4,  proxy;  5,  alive.  IV.  1, 
Koala;  2,  leech;  3,  march;  4,  ducat;  5,  envoy. 

False  Comparatives. — 1,  Lea,  leer,  least;  2,  pay,  pear,  paste; 
3,  bow,  bore,  boast;  4,  sea,  seer,  ceased;  5,  hay,  hair,  haste;  6, 
lay,  lair,  laced;  7,  toe.  tore,  toast;  8,  be,  beer,  beast;  9,  Poe, 
pore,  post. 

Geographical  Beheadings. — "  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no 
man."  1,  Tours;  2,  Ilion;  3,  Miago;  4,  Ebro;  5,  Aden;  6, 
Narrows;  7,  Don;  8,  Thorn;  9,  Islay;  10,  Dover;  11,  Edam;  12, 
Wales;  13,  Araoor;  14,  Islip;  15,  Tomsk;  16,  Fear;  17,  Orange; 
18,  Race;  19,  Neva;  20,  Ouse;  21,  Man;  22.  Alava;  23.  Nice. 

Omitted  Book-Titles.— i.  An  Old-fashioned  Thanksgiving; 
2,  Little  Women;  3,  Little  Men;  4;  Under  the  Lilacs;  5,  Right 
Cousins;  6,  An  Old-fashioned  Girl;  7,  Jo's  Boys;  8.  ^hawl- 
straps;  9,  Moods;  10,  Rose  in  Bloom;  n,  Vork;  12,  Hospital 
Sketches;  13,  Jimmy's  Cruise  in  the  Pinafore;  14.  Jack  and 
Jill. 


PERSONALS. 


The  friends  of  M.  Zola  have  just  presented 
him  with  a  medal,  six  inches  in  diameter,  bearing 
on  one  side  the  inscription  "  Hommage  a  M. 
Zola"  while  on  the  other  side  is  carved  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  thunder-storm,  with  the  sun  peeping 
out  from  behind  the  clouds.  Across  the  face  of 
the  coin  is  the  inscription:  "  Truth  is  approach- 
ing and  nothing  can  stop  it.  Emile  Zola,  13  Jan- 
uary, 1898."  The  medal  weighs  five  pounds  and 
was  carved  instead  of  being  stamped,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  depositing  copies  with  the 
Government. 

. . .  .Now  that  "  Dixie  "  is  as  much  of  a  nation- 
al air  as  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  "  or  "  Yan- 
kee Doodle,"  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that 
Dan  Emmett,  the  composer  of  the  famous  South- 
ern song,  is  still  living  at  Mount  Vernon,  O., 
where  he  was  born  and  where  he  expects  to  die. 
The  old  man  is  a  picturesque  figure,  and  altho  in 
his  prime  he  was  one  of  the  dandies  of  New 
York  City,  he  now  carries  a  staff  and  wears  his 
coat  fastened  in  at  the  waist  by  a  piece  of  rope. 
His  home  is  a  little  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  he  lives  in  it  entirely  alone.  He 
likes  to  talk  with  all  the  passers-by,  and  en- 
joys telling  stories  as  much  as  he  did  when  he 
was  a  famous  negro  minstrel  years  ago. 

. .  .  .For  the  second  time  an  American  has  won 
the  famous  diamond  sculls  at  Henley.  Last  year 
Ten  Eyck,  a  boy  of  only  seventeen  years, 
astonished  every  one  by  defeating  all  com- 
petitors, among  whom  were  some  of  the  most 
famous  oars  in  the  world.  This  year  the  victori- 
ous American  is  B.  H.  Howell,  whose  home  in 
this  country  is  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  At  present  he 
is  a  student  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  a 
member  of  the  Cambridge  'Varsity  Crew.  Mr. 
Howell  has  always  been  a  first-class  amateur 
oarsman,  and  last  year  won  a  trial  heat  for  the 
diamond  sculls.  This  year  he  not  only  won  but 
made  in  addition  a  new  record  for  the  Henley 
course,  winning  the  first  heat  in  eight  minutes 
and  thirty-two  seconds.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  this  year  the  representation  of  foreign  crews 
at  Henley  was  very  small. 

...  .John  Hays  Hammond,  the  American  who 
took  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  Jameson  raid, 
has  not  been  before  the  public  recently,  until 
Yale  College,  the  other  day,  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Mr.  Hammond  is 
at  present  in  Russia,  where  he  is  giving  advice 
to  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  mineral  de- 
posits opened  up  by  the  new  Siberian  Railway. 
The  honor  from  Yale  must  be  peculiarly  gratify- 
ing to  Mr.  Hammond,  as  he  was  a  graduate  of 
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the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in  1876.  After 
leaving  college  he  took  a  course  of  mining  and 
engineering  at  Freiburg;  then,  returning  to  this 
country,  he  worked  at  his  profession,  and  in  a 
short  time  succeeded  so  well  that  he  found  em- 
ployment not  only  in  the  United  Slates,  but  also 
in  Canada,  Mexico  and  the  Central  and  South 
American  republics.  At  one  time  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  invited  him  to  examine  the  mineral 
resources  of  that  Empire;  but  he  declined  the 
offer.  In  South  Africa  at  the  time  of  the  Jame- 
son raid  he  was  the  chief  engineer  in  the  service 
of  the  Gold  Fields  Company. 

....The  only  woman  who  was  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  the  "  La  Bourgogne  "  is  Mrs.  Lacasse, 
of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  singularly  enough  her 
husband  is  the  only  man  survivor  of  the  cabin 
passengers.  At  the  time  of  the  collision  Mrs.  La- 
casse was  aroused  from  her  berth  by  her  hus- 
band. She  threw  about  her  the  first  articles  of 
clothing  she  could  secure  and  rushed  to  the  deck, 
where  she  found  herself  one  of  the  many  frantic 
people  who  congregated  about  the  boats.  At 
first  there  was  no  panic;  but  the  steamer  was  list- 
ing and  settling,  and  soon  a  fear  seized  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  lost  their  reason  entirely.  The  La- 
casses  were  separated  from  each  other  in  the 
scramble;  but  they  both  had  on  life-belts,  and 
when  they  jumped  into  the  sea  Mrs.  Lacasse  was 
seized  by  the  arm  and  drawn  upon  a  life  raft.  Her 
savior  was  her  husband.  Mrs.  Lacasse  says 
that  a  moment  after  the  ill-fated  ship  disappeared, 
men,  women  and  children  rose  on  every  side  of 
the  whirlpool,  and  the  sight  of  the  faces  and 
arms,  and  the  shrieks,  were  so  terrible  that  she 
will  remember  it  to  her  dying  day. 

. . .  .Polar  expeditions  are  more  numerous  than 
ever  this  yeai.  The  latest  one  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  Walter  Wellman,  and  it  has  just  started 
from  Tromsoe,  Norway.  Mr.  Wellman,  who  is 
an  American  from  Ohio,  has  all  his  life  been  in- 
terested in  Arctic  literature,  and  in  1893  he  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  Pole,  but  his  ship  was 
crushed  with  ice  and  he  had  to  return  in  1894. 
This  year  he  began  preparations  for  another  ex- 
pedition, both  with  a  desire  to  find  some  trace  of 
Andree  and  to  make  new  explorations.  The 
party  includes  Professor  Gore,  of  the  Columbian 
University,  Washington,  D.  C,  who  will  go  to 
Franz  Josef  Land  to  make  important  pendulum 
observations,  and  Lieutenant  Baldwin,  of  the 
Weather  Bureau.  The  expedition  sailed  in  the 
ice  steamer  "Fridtjof,"  and  carried  a  crew  of  nine 
men.  As  soon  as  he  establishes  a  base  of  sup- 
plies at  the  southern  coast  of  Franz  Josef  Land  it 
will  proceed  into  the  interior  with  a  party  of  six 
men  equipped  with  dogs  and  canvas  boats.  Hav- 
ing gone  as  far  north  as  safety  will  permit,  it  will 
go  into  winter  quarters  and  then  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  set  out  for  the  Pole. 
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Diary  of  the  War. 
Dewey  reports  "  Irene  "  incident,  Wed.,  July  13. 
Fourth  Manila  expedition  sailed,  Fri.,  July  15. 
Capitulation  of  Santiago  signed,  Fri.,  July  15. 
Blanco's  consent  given,  Sat.,  July  16. 
Santiago  occupied,  Sun.,  July  17. 
Spanish  troops  disarm,  Sun.,  July  17. 
Porto  Rican  expedition  sailed,  Mon.,  July  18. 


Surrender  of 
General  Toral. 


The  great  event  of  the  week 
has  been    the   fall  of  Santi- 


ago. With  the  destruction 
of  Cervera's  fleet  opening  the  way  to  the 
entrance  of  Sampson's  war  vessels,  and  with 
the  advance  of  our  army  upon  the  landward 
side,  the  fate  of  the  city  was  doomed.  That 
was  as  clearly  seen  by  the  Spaniards  as  by 
ourselves.  Our  troops  occupied  commanding 
eminences  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the 
Spanish  positions,  and  could  have  directed  a 
murderous  fire  upon  the  city  itself.  The  de- 
struction of  the  fleet  had  not  only  weakened 
the  defenses  of  the  city  and  laid  it  open  to 
the  terrific  bombardment  of  our  fleet  on  the 
one  side,  while  our  batteries  could  rake  it 
from  two  other  sides,  but  it  had  greatly  dis- 
heartened the  Spaniards.  Our  forces  were 
numerically  superior  to  theirs,  and  General 
Toral  saw  that  it  was  impossible  that  the 
city  could  be  successfully  defended.  General 
Shafter  knowing  thoroughly  the  condition 
of  the  Spanish  troops  and  defenses,  was 
most  solicitous  to  secure  a  surrender  without 
bloodshed.  With  this  end  in  view  the  truce 
was  prolonged  from  time  to  time,  and  nego- 
tiations which  were  several  times  broken  off 
were  again  renewed.  At  last  his  patience 
gave  way,  and  Thursday,  July  14th,  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  final  termination  of  the  truce. 
There  was  a  suspicion  that  the  Spaniards 
were  maneuvering  for  delay,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  gave  urgent    orders 


to  General  Shafter  to  hurry  matters  to  an 
issue.  On  the  day  set  for  the  assault  on  the 
city  the  Spaniards  showed  their  willingness 
for  further  parley,  and  three  commissioners 
were  appointed  on  each  side  to  conduct  ne- 
gotiations for  surrender. 


The      Spanish     Commissioners 
Terms  of  , 

«  ,  were   slow   to   come  to  terms. 

Surrender. 

Point  after  point  in  the  wording 

of  the  agreement  was  yielded  to  them  in 
order  to  hasten  their  acquiescence.  They 
would  have  delayed  the  final  agreement  an- 
other day,  but  the  American  Commissioners 
would  not  suffer  it  to  be  put  off.  Therefore 
the  terms  of  surrender,  or  capitulation,  as 
the  Spaniards  prefer  it,  were  agreed  to  late 
on  Friday  night  and  were  announced  on  Sat- 
urday, giving  great  occasion  for  rejoicing  in 
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Washington  and  throughout  the  country. 
The  terms  of  submission  were,  in  substance, 
these:  The  city  with  all  its  fortifications,  bat- 
teries and  equipments  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  American  forces;  the  Spanish  soldiers  to 
surrender  their  guns,  the  officers  being  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  side-arms;  the  city  to  be 
occupied  by  American  troops;  theSpaniards  to 
assist  in  removing  the  obstructions  from  the 
channel;  the  United  States  to  transport  the 
Spanish  soldiers  to  Spain;  theterritorvsurren- 
dered  to  include  not  only  the  city  of  Santiago, 
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but  all  that  part  of  the  province  lying  east  of 
the  city  and  of  Holguin,  as  indicated  by  our 
map,  together  with  the  Spanish  garrisons. 
The  whole  number  of  troops  thus  capitulating 
were  25,000,  including  their  officers.  Our 
commissioners  recommended  that  the  men 
be  allowed  to  take  their  guns  with  them  to 
Spain;  but  on  this  point  our  Government 
was  firm. 


Occupation  of 
Santiago. 


The  formal  occupation  of  the 


city  took  place  on  Sunday, 
July  17th,  at  noon.  Aeon- 
course  of  10,000  persons  gathered  in  the 
Plaza  de  la  Reina,  the  principal  public  square. 
In  front  of  it  is  the  Governor's  palace,  an  old 
dwelling  of  the  Moorish  style  of  architecture; 
opposite  is  the  cathedral;  on  one  side  the 
Club  of  San  Carlos,  on  the  other  side  the 
Cafe  de  la  Venus.  The  Ninth  Infantry  with 
the  Sixth  Cavalry  band  and  a  picked  troop  of 
the  Second  Cavalry,  with  drawn  sabers,  stood 
facing  the  palace.  As  the  chimes  of  the 
cathedral  rang  out  the  hour  of  noon  infantry 
and  cavalry  presented  arms;  every  American 
uncovered,  and  Captain  McKittrick  hoisted 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  flagstaff  of  the 
palace.  As  the  folds  of  the  flag  unfurled 
the  band  played  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner." The  troops  cheered,  and  from  the 
distance  came  the  boom  of  cannon  in  celebra- 
tion of  this  unique  event.  After  the  ceremony 
General  Shafter  and  his  staff  returned  to  the 
American  lines,  leaving  the  city  in  possession 
of  the  municipal  authorities,  subject  to  the 
control  of  General  McKibbin.  All  the  morn- 
ing the  Spanish  troops  had  been  marching  to 
a  point  between  the  lines  of  the  two  armies 
and  laying  down  their  arms. 


Return  of  Troops 
to  Spain. 


Preparations  will  be  made 
immediately  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  Spanish 
troops  to  Spain.  The  difficulty  will  be  in 
securing  transports.  Public  bids  are  asked 
for  this  service,  and  the  bids  are  to  be  opened 
on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  It  is  expected 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  will  be  about 
fifty  dollars  a  head.  The  prisoners  taken  by 
Commodore  Schley  are  not  included  in  this 
arrangement.  They  have  already  been  quar- 
tered, the  men  at  the  barracks  in  Ports- 
mouth,  N.    H.,   and  the   officers,    including 


Admiral  Cervera,  at  the  Naval  Academy  in 
Annapolis.  All  of  the  officers  below  the  Ad- 
miral have  given  their  parole,  excepting  Cap- 
tain Eulate,  who  hesitates  to  do  so  upon 
some  point  of  naval  etiquet.  On  Sunday 
most  of  them  attended  mass  in  the  Catholic 
church  at  Annapolis,  which  was  over- 
crowded. 


The  Next  Movement 
f 


Preparations  for  ad- 
vance on  Porto  Rico 
have  been  hurried,  and  an  expedition  under 
the  command  of  General  Miles  is  already 
on  its  way  to  San  Juan.  General  Brooke's 
corps  will  probably  make  up  in  part  the 
force  which  is  to  take  the  island.  It  is  not 
believed  that  a  very  long  or  serious  resistance 
can  be  made.  Our  troops  in  Santiago  will 
probably  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible, 
particularly  from  the  trenches  surrounding 
the  city.  Some  of  them  may  be  quartered 
upon  the  eminences  at  a  little  distance, 
which  are  considered  to  be  safe  from  yellow 
fever.  Our  Government  has  been  very 
anxious*  concerning  the  appearance  of  this 
plague  among  our  troops.  So  far  there  have 
been  several  hundred  cases,  some  of  which 
have  proved  fatal.  The  Surgeon-General 
believes,  however,  that  the  progress  of  the 
disease  can  be  stayed,  and  that  the  men  can 
be  speedily  removed  to  where  the  sanitary 
conditions  are  unexceptionable.  It  is  in  con- 
templation to  have  two  or  three  regiments  of 
immunes,  which  have  been  raised  in  the 
South,  sent  to  Santiago  to  garrison  the 
city. 


Germany  in  the 


The  most  important    item 

from  the  Philippines  is  con- 
Philippines.  rr 

nected  with  action  by  the 

German  fleet.  The  insurgent  chief,  in  ex- 
tending his  lines  included  the  region  about 
Subig  Bay,  as  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
map;  but  when  he  attacked  Isla  Grande 
in  the  bay  the  German  war-ship  "  Irene  "  in- 
terfered, for  the  protection  of  the  Spanish 
garrison.  Information  was  brought  to  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  who  immediately  sent  the 
"Raleigh"  and  the  "  Concord,"  both  to- 
gether inferior  in  strength  to  the  "Irene." 
On  their  arrival  the  "Irene"  withdrew,  and 
the  American  ships  quickly  overpowered  the 
garrison.  The  German  commander,  on  arri- 
ving at  Manila,  reported  that  his  action  was 
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taken  in  the  interest  of  humanity.  In  many 
ways  the  Germans  have  made  themselves  ob- 
noxious. They  have  paid  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  the  regulations  in  regard  to  sending 
boats  about  the  harbor  after  dark,  and  are 
said  to  have  landed  supplies  and  ammunition 
for  the  Spaniards  at  the  dock.  As  a  conse- 
quence Admiral  Dewey  has  proclaimed  a 
blockade,  and  stationed  a  boat  at  the  dock 
to  prevent  similar  action  in  the  future.     The 
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contest  between  the  insurgents  and  the 
Spaniards  continues,  the  Spaniards  using  an 
immense  amount  of  ammunition,  but  to  very 
little  effect.  Admiral  Dewey  awaits  the 
arrival  of  General  Merritt,  who  has  been  re- 
ported at  Honolulu,  before  taking  decisive 
action.  The  first  instalment  of  the  fourth 
expedition  has  already  sailed.  The  "Mon- 
terey," which  left  Honolulu  July  1st,  was 
instructed  to  go  by  the  Caroline  Islands  and 
seize  them,  on  its  way  to  Manila. 


_  .  _  Spain  is   in   a    quandary. 

Spain  and  Peace.      '  , 

She  wants  peace,  but  does 

not  want  to  pay  the  penalty  of  peace.  She 
realizes  that  continued  resistance  means  ad- 
ditional loss,  yet  she  has  not  the  courage  to 
make  any  genuine  advances.  It  is  really  Sa- 
gasta  and  the  civilians  against  the  military. 
The  army  officers  claim  that  they  have  not 
been  defeated,  and  that  to  yield  now  would 
be  cowardice.  Give  the  army  a  good  chance 
to  show  its  valor,  and  then  they  will  talk 
peace.  Thus  there  come  the  most  contra- 
dictory reports  from  Madrid.  Sagasta  of- 
fered his  resignation,  recommending  that  the 
military  party  be  made  to  carry  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  continuance  of  war;  but  the  res- 
ignation was  not  accepted,  and  he  is  still  at 
the  head.     When  Santiago  surrendered  there 


was  a  general  feeling  that  Spain  would  yield; 
she  has  not,  however,  and  the  latest  reports 
are    more  discouraging.      The  return  of   Ad- 
miral Camara's  fleet  to  a  safe   port  in   Spain 
has    apparently   given   new    encouragement, 
and  the  fortifying  of  the  Mediterranean  ports 
goes   on.     For  a   time   there  was    almost  a 
panic  of  fear   in    Barcelona  and  some  other 
cities,  merchants  removing  their  goods,  banks 
their  securities,  etc;  but  as  Commodore  Wat- 
son's fleet  has  not  yet  sailed  the  reprieve  re- 
lieves the  tensity  of  feeling.     The  Carlists  as 
yet  have  made  no  prominent  move;  but  their 
actions   are  watched  with   great    suspicion, 
especially  on  the  French  frontier,  where  it  is 
reported  the    French  Legitimists   are   giving 
them  much  assistance.     In  view  of  the  situa- 
tion  the    Government    has   issued  a   decree 
suspending     the    constitutional    guaranties, 
and    instituting    a  mild   sort   of    "state    of 
siege."     Should  the  agitation  continue  a  full 
state  of  siege    may   be    expected.     General 
Weyler  has  had  a  most  cordial  interview  with 
the  Queen,  in  which  he  thanked   her  for  her 
favor,  and  expressed    himself   as  holding  to 
his   original  views.     He    is   positive   against 
peace. 


Attitude  of  Europe. 


The  general  attitude  of 


Europe  has  changed 
most  noticeably.  Spain  gets  no  encouragement 
from  any  quarter,  except  what  she  may  gain 
by  inference  from  the  action  of  Germany  in 
the  Philippines.  That,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered  is  more  than  a  week  old,  and  it 
may  well  be  the  fact  that  the  German  com- 
mander had  not  had  time  to  receive  full  in- 
structions as  to  his  attitude.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  German  papers  denounce  the  whole 
story  as  an  invention  of  the  Associated  Press, 
in  order  to  discredit  Germany.  Minister 
White's  address  at  Liepzig,  is  everywhere  re- 
ferred to  as  a  most  skilful  and  effective  one, 
and  the  general  tone  of  the  Press  is  far  less 
hostile  to  America  than  at  any  time  before. 
The  French  press  is  very  sympathetic  to 
America,  and  unanimous  in  its  advice  to 
Spain  to  secure  peace  at  once  on  the  easiest 
terms  possible,  and  in  its  warning  that  the 
longer  the  resistance  the  more  arduous  will 
be  the  terms.  The  Pope  seems  to  have 
withdrawn  from  the  arena  of  political  inter- 
vention entirely,  altho  his  deep  interest  in  the 
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matter  continues,  and  almost  the  only  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  for  Spain  that  has 
appeared  is  a  letter  from  Archbishop  Vaughn, 
of  London,  to  his  brother  at  Valladolid,  in 
which  he  disapproves  with  his  whole  soul  of 
the  unjust  action  of  the  United  States. 
England  is  enthusiastic  over  everything  that 
America  has  done,  praising  our  valor,  our 
moderation,  our  diplomacy.  The  return  of 
the  Spanish  prisoners  is  characterized  as  a 
unique  and  very  shrewd  action,  fully  in  keep- 
ing with  the  humanitarian  ideas  of  our 
country,  altho  some  of  the  Spaniards  express 
some  dread  of  the  influence  of  so  many 
soldiers  let  loose  in  the  country  at  this  time. 
The  Saturday  Review  has  made  a  complete 
reversal  of  its  position,  and  is  as  American 
now  as  it  was  anti-American  a  few  weeks 
ago. 


South  America 
and  the  War. 


With  the  possible  exception 
of  Mexico,  all  Spanish  Amer- 


ica is  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  Spain.  Before  the  war  their  orators 
and  writers  were  regularly  producing  mag- 
nificent eulogies  upon  our  greatness  as  a 
nation  and  our  influence  in  favor  of  human- 
ity; but  now  all  is  changed.  The  minute  we 
attempted  to  set  Cuba  free  what  little  feeling 
there  was  for  the  insurgents  turned  to  active 
sympathy  with  Spain;  and  now  not  a  single 
South  American  paper  of  any  importance  in 
the  Spanish  language  defends  the  United 
States.  These  are  the  kind  of  articles  that 
are  being  printed  wholesale,  and,  what  is 
more,  they  are  are  thoroughly  believed.  The 
first  is  by  a  well-known  writer  and  politician: 

"  It  is  the  conviction  of  all  the  world  that 
the  present  insurrection  in  Cuba  has  only  been 
prolonged  by  virtue  of  the  gold,  the  arms  and 
the  effective  complicity  of  the  United  States; 
that  the  banner  of  Cuban  independence  only 
conceals  the  age-long  and  unvarying  plan  of 
annexation  which  can  be  studied  in  the  archives 
of  diplomacy  and  of  history.  And,  sirs,  allow 
me  to  add  a  personal  affirmation:  This  design, 
this  prepared  plan  of  annexation,  I  have  held 
in  my  hands;  and  I  have  discussed  it  with  that 
ardent  and  visionary  spirit,  Jose  Marti,  the 
first  and  much  lamented  victim  of  the  fratrici- 
dal war." 

The    following  is  from    La  De?nocratz'a,  the 
foremost  paper  in  Paraguay: 

"  The  Anglo-Saxons  are  partisans  of  liberty 
and  justice — for  themselves;  but   they  do  not 


respect  them  in  their  relations  with  other  peo- 
ples. For  this  reason  it  would  not  be  at  all 
strange  if  the  North  Americans,  who  to-day 
declare  themselves  the  liberators  of  Cuba, 
should  to-morrow  declare  it  one  of  their  con- 
federated States.  .  .  .  The  United  States 
is  not  a  nation,  altho  it  exhibits  the  outward 
forms  of  such,  nor  does  it  resemble  any  people 
of  a  compact  and  homogeneous  structure,  di- 
verging, as  it  does  more  and  more,  from  the 
English  nucleus,  which  to-day  is  diluted 
among  the  adventitious  mass.  It  is  an  ag- 
groupment  fortuitous  and  colossal,  established 
on  a  semi-continent  of  fabulous  natural  wealth, 
without  historic  roots,  without  traditions, 
without  internal  resistances  or  external  ob- 
stacles, which  developed  beyond  measure  with 
all  the  exuberance  of  elementary  organisms; 
and  vulgar  observers  have  admired  her  ma- 
terial greatness,  born  only  of  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances, and  her  conception  of  free  gov- 
ernment, which  she  inherited  from  the  mother 
country,  and  has  modified  only  for  the  worse." 


The  American-Cana- 
dian Commission, 


The     President      has 
named   the   five  men 


who  are  to  represent 
the  United  States  on  the  Commission  to  set- 
tle outstanding  controversies  between  this 
country  and  Canada.  Senator  Fairbanks,  of 
Indiana,  and  Senator  Gray,  of  Delaware, 
and  the  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  the  leader  of 
the  House,  represent  the  two  branches  of 
Congress;  and  the  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson, 
appointed  by  the  President  to  negotiate  rec- 
iprocity treaties  with  other  nations,  and  the 
Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  who  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  Bering  Sea  matters,  con- 
stitute the  other  members  of  the  Commission. 
They  are  all  able  men,  well  fitted  to  deal 
with  the  questions  that  will  arise  in  joint 
conference.  We  have  already  named  the 
commissioners  appointed  on  behalf  of  Cana- 
da. They  are  Baron  Herschell,  of  England, 
with  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  Premier;  Sir  Rich- 
ard Cartwright,  Minister  of  Commerce;  Sir 
Louis  Henry  Davies,  Minister  of  Marine,  and 
Mr.  John  Charlton.  M.P.,  all  Canadians. 
The  matters  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  joint 
commission  are,  the  Alaska  boundary,  with 
miners'  claims,  the  Atlantic  fisheries  ques- 
tion, the  mutual  use  of  canals,  other  ques- 
tions of  reciprocity,  including  tariff  rates  and 
the  protection  of  seal  in  Bering  Sea.  It  will 
be  a  great  advance  in  the  relations  between 
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the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  have 
these  causes  of  controversy  removed,  and  it 
will,  no  doubt,  increase  the  neighborly  rela- 
tions between  this  country  and  our  northern 
friends. 


fullest  usefulness  the  titles  and  notes  are  to 
be  printed  on  cards  for  use  in  library  cata- 
logs, as  well  as  in  the  usual  book  form. 


Librarians  in  Conference. 


During  the  week 
ending  July  9th, 
the  American  Library  Association  held  the 
most  successful  meeting  in  its  history  at 
Lakewood-on-Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Melvil 
Dewey,  the  Secretary,  who  drew  up  the  pro- 
gram, addressed  it  mainly  to  the  discussion 
of  two  topics — the  training  of  librarians  and 
home  education.  Librarianship  is  now  an 
established  profession,  and  the  foremost  posts 
in  the  chief  libraries  of  America  can  to-day 
be  newly  filled  only  by  men  and  women  of 
university  training  who  have  been  fully  in- 
structed in  Library  Schools.  In  home  edu- 
cation the  chief  recent  advance  is  in  the  mul- 
tiplication of  traveling  libraries.  Mr.  R.  P. 
Hayes,  of  Chicago,  son  of  President  Hayes, 
claimed  for  Ohio  the  lead  in  this  field;  New 
York  followed  six  years  ago ;  to-day  Wisconsin 
is  establishing  traveling  libraries  more  rapid- 
ly, in  proportion  to  her  population,  than  any 
other  State.  Mr.  F.  A.  Hutchins,  of  Madi- 
son, the  Secretary  to  the  Wisconsin  Library 
Commission,  reported  a  total  of  159,  nearly 
all  of  them  the  gifts  of  friends  of  education, 
the  Hon.  J.  H.  Stout  leading  with  thirty- 
seven.  For  some  years  the  Association  has 
been  publishing  lists  of  books  bearing  brief 
descriptive  and  comparative  notes,  especially 
useful  in  forming  and  extending  small  libra- 
ries. A  new  aid  of  this  kind  was  announced 
at  Lakewood,  on  a  plan  much  more  ambitious 
than  any  as  yet  issued — a  "Guide  to  Amer- 
ican Histoiy,"  edited  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Larned, 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  Li- 
brary. This  Guide  will  comprise  about  1,500 
titles  chosen  Irom  the  histories  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  South  America, 
by  the  best  available  teachers  and  critics. 
Each  title  will  have  in  a  brief  word  of  ap- 
praisal exactly  what  the  ordinary  reader  or 
student  ought  to  know  about  the  book.  Mr. 
Larned  reported  that  one-third  of  the  titles 
are  now  assigned.  Among  his  contributors 
are  Professor  Bourne,  of  Yale;  Professor 
Channing,  of  Harvard,  and  Professor  Os- 
good, of  Columbia.     To  give  this  work  the 


Chicago  Race-Track 
Gambling. 


Every  city  administra- 
tion since  that  of  the 
elder  Carter  Harrison 
has  made  a  more  or  less  fitful  campaign  against 
gambling;  sometimes  under  the  influence 
of  a  popular  outburst,  sometimes,  it  has  been 
hinted,  at  the  instigation  of  the  larger  con- 
cerns that  their  smaller  competitors  might 
be  frozen  out,  and  they  re-enter  a  clear  field. 
Perhaps  the  hardest  form  to  regulate  has 
been  that  on  the  race-track.  In  1892  the 
evil  grew  so  great  that  the  notorious  Garfield 
track  was  closed  by  force.  Not  a  little  blood 
was  shed,  and  the  scandal  stirred  all  the 
State.  Others  suffered  in  somewhat  similar 
degrees,  but  one,  that  of  the  Washington 
Park  Club,  has  been  undisturbed.  This  num- 
bers among  its  members  many  prominent  cit- 
izens, and  its  Derby  is  the  society  event  of 
the  summer.  Its  time  has,  however,  come. 
Under  the  influence,  it  is  said,  of  members  of 
the  Civic  Federation,  which  includes  several 
members  of  the  Club,  Mayor  Harrison,  with- 
out warning,  has  served  notice  on  Pres.  Geo. 
H.  Wheeler,  of  the  Club,  that  unless  gam- 
bling shall  be  stopped  in  the  club's  inclosure 
the  police  will  cart  away  the  frequenters  of 
the  betting  booths.  They  will  then  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100,  nor  more 
than  $200  for  each  offense.  The  permit  for 
the  Park  Club  to  conduct  a  racing  meeting 
does  not  authorize  the  making  of  books  or 
any  other  form  of  gambling,  and  there  have 
been  repeated  protests  against  it;  but  the 
fact  that  it  draws  as  much  from  the  best  as 
well  as  from  the  lowest  elements  of  society 
has  hitherto  prevented  action.  Now  that  the 
Mayor  announces  his  determination  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  illegal  practices,  all  disinter- 
ested persons  will  rejoice,  and  even  the  club 
devotees  cannot  but  admit  the  justice  of  the 
action. 


Disorder  in  Turkey. 


The  situation   in  Tur- 


key grows  steadily 
worse.  In  Constantinople  there  is  a  marked 
increase  of  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  the 
people  and  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.     Murders  even  of  Moslems  by 
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Moslems  are  frequent,  altho  years  ago  such 
were  almost  unknown.     Oppression  of  every 
kind  is  rampant.    The  Palace  clique  practice 
blackmail    wherever   they   can,    and    at   the 
same  time  there  is  a  perfect  fever  of  specula- 
tion, in   which,  strange  to  say,  the  Turkish 
women,  members  of  the  harems  both  of  the 
Sultan  and  of  the  Pashas,  take  a  very  active 
part.     It  looks  as  it  all  saw  that  a  break-up 
was  coming,  and  each  was  seeking  to  have 
as  much  in  hand  as  possible  at  the  time  of 
collapse.     The  relation  between  the  Turkish 
Government   and    the    European    Powers  is 
more  and  more  strained.     The  Russian  Am- 
bassador has  announced  that  if  the  arrears 
on  the  war  indemnity  are  not   paid   he  will 
seize    Smyrna  and   hold   its  revenues.     The 
French    Ambassador   has    threatened    that, 
unless  the  claims  for  damage  done  to  French 
property  during  the  massacres  are  not  met 
promptly,  he  will  place  an   embargo  on  the 
Greek  war  indemnity,  which  is  still  in  Paris. 
The  Italian  Government  has  also  entered  into 
the    matter,  and    the   British   Charge   d' Af- 
faires is  pressing  for   English  claims.     The 
French  action  arouses  much  irritation  at  the 
Palace,  as  it  is  understood  to  imply  an  inten- 
tion of  making  the  Sultan  personally  respon- 
sible in  the  matter  of  the    claims.     In   the 
Balkan    peninsula   everything   is   uncertain. 
Servia,  under  King  Milan,  who  has  assumed 
the   complete   control,   is   doing  its  best  to 
secure  a  quarrel  with   Bulgaria;  and  the  two 
armies  are  going  through   their   evolutions 
almost  within  sight  of  each  other.     Milan's 
course,  generally  supposed   to  be  under  the 
influence  of  Austria,  is,  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  Austria,  difficult  to  understand. 


Persian  Politics. 


There   is  another  change 


in  the  Persian  Ministry  at 
Teheran.  The  late  Sadr-Azam  (Prime  Min- 
ister) has  resigned — it  is  surmised  through 
the  influence  of  the  Prince  Zill-i-Sultan,  an 
older  brother  of  the  reigning  Shah.  The 
prince  is  now  in  Teheran,  and  is  suspected 
of  a  good  many  intrigues  damaging  to  the 
power  of  the  Shah,  a  man  of  much  weaker 
character.  As  the  late  Sadr-Azam  was  one 
of  the  most  resolute  of  all  the  Shah's  ad- 
visers his  fall  must  weaken  the  present  ad- 
ministration. The  people  are  great  admirers 
of  the  Zill-i-Sultan  for  his  remarkable  force 


of  character.  His  record,  however,  as  a 
ruler  is  one  of  great  cruelty  and  treachery. 
If  he  comes  to  play  a  leading  part  in  Persian 
politics  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  lively 
times.  America  is  fortunate  in  being  repre- 
sented at  Teheran  by  so  capable  a  Minister 
as  Mr.  Hardy.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy 
are  most  cordially  esteemed  and  honored  by 
the  foreign  official  circle.  The  Shah  con- 
tinues to  show  his  great  friendliness  to  Dr. 
Holmes,  the  American  missionary  physician, 
rising  and  going  to  the  door  to  meet  him 
when  he  called  recently. 


Rebellion  in  China. 


The  Chinese  Empire  is 


so  large  and  the  Gov- 
ernment so  inefficient  that  rebellion  in  some 
section  or  other  is  almost  a  chronic  condi- 
tion. At  one  time  in  the  north,  again  in  the 
west  or  in  the  south,  there  is  sure  to  be  some 
sort  of  an  uprising.  Of  late,  however,  there 
has  developed  in  the  two  southern  provinces 
of  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi  a  rebellion  that 
promises  to  be  very  serious,  perhaps  even  a 
renewal  of  the  famous  Taiping  rebellion  of 
half  a  century  ago.  The  rebels  have  been 
gathering  strength,  and  advancing  toward  the 
city  of  Wuchau,  on  the  West  River.  They 
have  captured  nine  towns,  and  have  defeated 
the  imperial  troops  west  of  that  city.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  reports  the  losses  of  the 
imperial  force  are  more  than  1,500  killed, 
and  numbers  of  bodies  have  been  recovered 
from  the  river  and  buried  at  Wuchau  It  is 
reported  that  the  Chinese  doctor,  Sun  Yat 
Son,  who  was  inveigled  into  the  Chinese  Em- 
bassy in  London  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and 
imprisoned  there  until  he  secured  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English  officials,  is  among  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  it  is  being 
managed  by  the  same  formidable  triad  of  se- 
cret societies  which  started  the  Taiping  re- 
bellion. So  far  it  has  developed  more 
strength  than  that  did  in  a  similar  period, 
and  there  is  very  general  alarm  all  along  the 
West  River,  and  even  at  Canton.  Word  has 
been  sent  to  the  British  Government,  and  the 
Foreign  Office  announces  that  adequate  and 
energetic  steps  will  be  taken  immediately  to 
safeguard  British  interests.  One  serious 
phase  of  the  matter  is  that  Wuchau  has  re- 
cently been  made  a  free  port,  and  is  especially 
connected  with  the  British  extension  of  trade. 


A  SONG  OF  THE'  NEW. 

BY    MAURICE   THOMPSON. 

There's  a  new  swell  on  the  sea,  and  a  new  light  in  the  sky; 

The  weather  freshens  and  sings; 
A  spirit  of  power  hovers  on  high, 

And  a  waft  comes  down  from  its  wings. 

The  old  time  is  no  more;  its  dust  is  blown  away; 

Its  broken  ships  went  down 
In  a  tidal  wave  at  Manila  Bay 

And  Santiago  town. 

Oh  the  ships  have   shaken  the  world,  and  the  flag  is  soaring  high 

Over  isles  made  suddenly  dear 
By  our  dead  who  died  so  valiantly, 

And  our  heroes  who  hold  and  cheer. 

Now  the  old  may  dote  on  the  past,  and  the  weak  may  pule  and  cry, 

And  shrink  from  the  change  that  comes; 
But  the  young  and  the  strong,  with  their  hearts  beating  high, 

Have  the  pulse  of  the  trumpets  and  drums. 

Their  guns  have  spoken  the  word,  and  their  trumpets  have  borne  it  far 

In  triumph  from  shore  to  shore; 
Our  flag  on  'the  isles  where  our  heroes  are 

Shall  be  held  there  for  evermore. 

Crawfordsvil'.e,  Ind. 


KING  ALFRED  OF  ENGLAND. 

BY     THE     RT.    HON.     JAMES     B  RY  C  E  ,    MP.,    D.C.L. 

In  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of  Alfred    is   the    first  whom   we   remember  as 

the  Icelandic   historical    tales,    the    saga  of  typifying  what   was  best    in    the    England  of 

Egil,    son    of  Skallagrim,     a  sketch    of  the  those  days,  the    first  whose    personality   we 

Saxon    kings  of  England    begins    with    the  realize,  the  first  whom    we    can    admire  as  a 

words  "  JEHred    the    Mighty  reigned    over  hero  and  love  as  we  would  love  a  friend.     He 

England."     To   the  Teutons  of  Iceland  and  is  indeed  a  pattern  •  of  the    virtues  which  we 

Norway,  as  to  the  Teutons  of  England,  King  rejoice  to   associate  with  the  noblest  among 

Alfred  was  and  is  the  first  real  living  human  our  Teuton   forefathers.      He  was  valiant  in 

figure   in    English    history.     The   chiefs  and  war  and  just  in  government;  but  he  was  also 

conquerors  and  lawgivers  of  early  days,  like  gentle   and    lenient,  the    true  father  of  his 

Cerdic  and    Aella,   ^Ethelbert  and    Ine  and  people.     Not  a  single  act   of  severity,  even 

Eghbert,    are  shadowy,   half  mythic    beings,  against  his  enemies,  is  recorded  of  him,  save 
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that  he  once  hanged  some  Danish  pirates, 
who  certainly  well  deserved  their  fate.  It 
was  part  of  his  good  fortune  as  well  as  of  his 
wisdom  that  all  his  wars  were  waged 
against  foreign  invaders,  some  against  the 
other  Saxon  tribes  or  principalities  which 
had  come  to  own  the  supremacy  of  Wessex. 

That  his  name  like  those  of  Alexander  the 
Great   and    of  Charlemagne,    has   been  sur- 
rounded by  legends  and  romantic  tales,  is,  as 
in  the  case  of  those  famous  men,  the  highest 
tribute  to  the  profound  impression  which  his 
personal  gifts  and    his   all-pervading  energy 
made    upon    his  contemporaries.     The  man 
round  whom  myths  gather   must    be  a  great 
man,  even   tho   many  of   the  myths   can  be 
shown  to  be  baseless,  or  to  be,  like  the  king's 
visit,  disguised  as    a   harper,  to   the  Danish 
camp,  tales  told  of  other  successful  warriors 
also,  and  perhaps  true  of   none.     Alfred  did 
not  found  the  University  of  Oxford,  nor  even 
University  College,  Oxford,  which  claims  him 
as  its  founder;  for  there  is   no  evidence  of  a 
university  on    the   banks  of   the  Isis    before 
the  reign  of  Stephen.     He   did   not    (as  later 
generations  believed)  introduce  trial  by  jury, 
which  did  not  come    into  anything  like  its 
present  form  before  the   thirteenth  century. 
He  did  not,    as   some   enthusiasts   have  de- 
clared, create   the    navy  of    England,   which 
can  hardly  be  dated  further  back  than  Oliver 
Cromwell;  but  he  was  the  founder  of  some- 
thing greater  than  the  University  of  Oxford, 
or  trial  by  jury,  or  the    English  Navy.      He 
was  the  first  king  who  set  himself  to  promote 
and  nourish  and    develop   learning   and  cul- 
ture in  a  people   still  rude  and   fierce.     He 
did  it  in  the  midst  of  war,  a  war  that  threat- 
ened the  very  existence  of   his   nation.     He 
did  it  at  a  moment  of  the  deepest  depression, 
when    the    seats    of    monastic    Christianity 
among  the  West  Saxons  seemed    like  to  per- 
ish,as  the  famous  shrines  of  Northumbria  had 
perished  already.     He  did  it  in  the  faith  that 
in  learning  and  culture   lay   for  England  the 
promise  of  the  future,  that  the  true  and  abid- 
ing source    of   national    strength  was  to   be 
found    in  an   educated  and  civilized  people. 
So  from  his  efforts  it  came  that  when  knowl- 
edge and  learning  were  blotted  out  from  the 
rest  of  England,  and  the  storm  of    Norse  in- 
vasion   that  swept    over   the  sacred    isle  of 
Aidan  and  Cuthbert  had  quenched  the  light 


that  had  from  these  diffused  its  rays  over  all 
Western  Europe,  Alfred  relit  the  flame  which 
was  never  thereafter  extinguished.  For  in 
him  there  was  that  union,  with  force  and 
courage,  of  wisdom,  piety  and  the  love  of 
letters  which  marked  all  the  greatest  men  of 
the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages.  Charlemagne 
had  a  wider  field  on  which  to  display  the 
the  same  qualities;  but  not  even  Charlemagne 
displayed  them  in  a  more  perfect  form,  nor 
does  the  luster  of  Charlemagne's  own  char- 
acter shine  with  so  clear  a  light  as  that  of 
our  Alfred,  who  waged  no  wars  of  aggres- 
sion and  was  to  his  people  a  model  of  pure 
and  simple  as  well  as  noble  living. 

Such  a  heroic  figure  deserves  to  be  com- 
memorated  to-day,  and  commemorated  not 
here  only  in  the  city  he  cared  for  or  in  Win- 
chester his  own  West  Saxon  capital,  but  by 
all  the  scattered  branches  of  the  race  which 
the  West  Saxon  king  reared. 

We  in  England  have  become  too  prone  to 
neglect  the  earlier  and  dwell  only  on  the 
later  parts  of  our  history,  and  particularly  on 
the  naval  and  military  exploits  of  the  last 
three  centuries.  The  ordinary  Englishman, 
whether  he  be  an  artisan  of  the  towns  or  a 
peasant  of  the  country,  knows  little  and  cares 
less  about  those  who  have  gone  before  him. 
Compare  him  with  the  peasant  of  Norway  or 
of  Switzerland,  to  whom  the  national  heroes 
of  the  Middle  Ages  are  familiar  and  beloved 
figures;  compare  him  even  with  the  laboring 
man  in  Scotland,  who  loves  to  talk  of  Wal- 
lace and  Bruce,  of  George  Wishart  and  John 
Knox,  and  the  contrast  is  extraordinary. 
Thus  the  erection  of  visible  memorials,  set  in 
the  sight  of  all  men,  is  for  us  in  England 
specially  necessary;  for  they  may  serve  to 
appeal  to  the  masses  of  our  people,  to  stimu- 
late their  curiosity  and  touch  their  imagina- 
tion, to  bid  them  remember  and  rejoice  in 
the  splendid  figures  who  have  adorned  our 
distant  past,  and  made  England  what  she  is. 
We  have  of  late  years  had  enough,  arid 
sometimes  more  than  enough  of  the  patriot- 
ism which  exults  in  the  display  of  material 
power  and  in  every  extension,  be  it  prudent 
or  imprudent,  of  British  dominion  over  the 
world.  We  need  also  that  kind  of  patriotism 
which  dwells  on  the  achievements  that  built 
up  the  English  realm  within,  and  gave  it  do- 
mestic unity  and  strength,  the  achievements 
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which  have  blent  Briton,  Saxon,  Dane  and 
Norman  into  one  homogeneous  people,  which 
have  created  the  heroic  temper  that  has  so 
often  shone  forth  in  moments  of  peril.  We 
need  to  commemorate  the  spirit  which,  in 
giving  bright  examples  of  public  virtue,  has 
formed  high  ideals  for  the  race,  has  sought 
to  make  the  character  of  the  nation  worthy 
of  its  power,  and  to  rear  up  in  a  well-ordered 
State  a  happy,  a  free  and  enlightened  people. 
This  is  that  spirit  of  the  worthies  of  the  past 
which  can  most  help  us    in  the   present  and 


guide  us  through  the  future.  As  the  great 
poet  and  true  patriot,  whom  we  lost  six  years 
ago,  has  said: 

"  Love  thou  thy  land  with  love  far  brought 
From  out  the  storied  Past,  and  used 
Within  the  Present,  but  transfused 
Through  future  time  by  power  of  thought. " 

And  of  that  spirit  there  has  been  in  all  our 
history  no  such  perfect  embodiment  as  Alfred 
the  Great,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  whom 
we  ask  you  to  help  us  to  commemorate. 

Lonton,  England. 


IN  CUBAN  WATERS. 

BY    THEODORE   ROBERTS. 


Before  landing  at  Juragua  a  couple  of 
cruisers  bombarded  the  harmless-looking 
hills  and  woods.  One  or  two  Cuban  cottages 
were  knocked  to  pieces,  and  the  rocks  were 
chipped  off  here  and  there.  Upon  landing, 
we  found  our*  camping-place  on  an  unshel- 
tered bluff  overlooking  the  sea,  and  the 
railway  dock  on  to  which  the  iron  ore  has  so 
lately  been  run  to  be  loaded  on  board  the 
vessels  awaiting  it. 

Behind  us  were  the  uninviting  Cuban  hills. 
They  were  green  enough,  but  rugged,  and 
all  of  one  color.  To  our  right  lay  a  valley 
with  a  swamp  and  a  few  clumps  ot  cocoanut- 
palms,  and  to  our  left  a  number  of  outbuild- 
ings, and  beyond,  a  row  of  small  frame  cot- 
tages. These  cottages  were  soon  occupied 
by  different  messes  and  newspapers.  No.  5 
became  the  post-office.  Several  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  Cuban  families,  and 
one  was  honored  by  being  chosen  as  Cuban 
headquarters.  That  first  morning  three  hun- 
dred of  Garcia's  troops  marched  through  the 
little  village  to  meet  the  rest  of  their  com- 
mand. These  were  the  first  real  Cuban  sol- 
diers I  had  seen,  Many  of  them,  from  their 
size  and  faces,  could  not  have  been  more  than 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Others  were  well- 
grown  men,  and  all  were  hardened  to  long 
marches  on  small  rations.  A  few  wore  coats 
and  trousers  and  boots,  but  most  were  not  so 
well  off,  and  shuffled  along  in  sandals.  Many 
had  to  be  content  with  nothing  to  cover  their 
feet  at  all.  They  carried  their  kits  in  potato 
sacks,  and  for  canteens  they  used  a  round 
gourd.  When  these  men  had  all  marched 
past,  single  file,  we  were  left  with  a  strange 
impression  of  the  Cuban  Army  in  our  hearts- 


I  forgot  to  say  that  every  man  carried  a  rifle 
or  carbine,  besides  his  machete. 

All  day  we  heard  fresh  war  news — tales  of 
hard  fighting  at  the  front;  but  it  was  not  till 
several  days  later  that  any  real  engagements 
took  place.  Then  the  sad  word  that  Mr. 
Marshall,  the  well-known  correspondent,  had 
been  shot  in  the  spine  and  mortally  wounded, 
reached  us. 

We  moved  camp  to  a  grove  about  a  mile  to 
our  right — a  charming  spot  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  dead  horses  all  along  the  shore  at  this 
point.  Some  of  the  men  began  to  think  that 
any  place  would  be  better  to  camp  in  than 
Cuba.  I  had  scarcely  eaten  anything  for 
more  than  ten  days,  and  the  walk  to  the  new 
camp,  partly  along  the  stony  shore  and 
partly  through  the  woods,  nearly  exhausted 
me. 

One  member  of  each  little  mess  is  sup- 
posed to  look  after  the  business  of  buying 
the  "grub"  from  the  army.  After  a  few 
days  on  shore  some  of  the  men  were  living 
on  beans  and  water.  We  were  more  lucky, 
however,  with  canned  meats,  hardtack  and 
coffee.  One  day  we  were  served  with  fresh 
tomatoes,  and  that  day  I  broke  my  fast.  My 
continued  desire  was  for  canned  peaches, 
big  yellow,  half  globes  swimming  in  juice.  I 
used  to  dream  of  them  at  night  and  muse  on 
them  in  the  day.  What  would  have  happened 
if  I  had  discovered  a  can  of  them  somewhere, 
is  more  than  I  can  say.  Perhaps  I  would  not 
be  feeling  as  well  as  I  am  now,  for  it  is  un- 
likely that  anything  would  have  been  left  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tin 

This  reminds  me  of  a  sad  thing  that  occurred 
to  a  young  Cuban  lieutenant.     For  weeks  he 
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had  been  fighting  in  the  hills  and,  being  un- 
able to  obtain  what  we  consider  food,  had  lived 
very  well  by  eating  a  certain  tender  grass  and 
now  and  then  some  fruit.  When  the  Ameri- 
can troopers  landed  in  Juragua  he  came  down 
to  get  something  more  substantial  to  eat.  His 
father's  cottage  was  next  to  the  one  I  hap- 
pened to  be  staying  in  that  day.  He  soon 
procured  about  half  a  dozen  tins  of  roast- 
beef,  and  going  off  by  himself  he  eat  nearly 
all  of  it.  All  next  day  were  heard  groans 
and  cries  next  door,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  poor  fellow  died,  and  all  his  friends  came 
and  for  hours  yelled  over  his  body  like  wild 
beasts.  Next  day  he  was  carried  away  in  a 
rough  deal  coffin. 

Health  unimproved  and  funds  too  low  to 
carry  one  through  the  campaign,  the  boys 
advised  me  to  get  aboard  the  first  ship  for 
Tampa.  I  did  so,  and  am  still  here.  But 
enough  news  reaches  us  every  day  to  let  us 
judge  of  how  things  are  going  on  shore  and 
and  at  Santiago.  That  was  a  bloodless  naval 
victory — but  then  all  our  naval  victories  in 
this  war  have  been  harmless  to  the  Americans. 
The  shore  fighting  has  been  grimmer  stuff. 
Spaniardshave  fallen  and  Yankees  have  fallen. 
Teddie's  Terrors  have  shown  their  bravery, 
also  their  recklessness  in  not  lying  down 
under  fire.  It  is  not  fair  to  one's  country  to 
stand  up  in  the    face  of  a  stinging  fire    and 

yell,     " "    with    Spain,     and  then 

catch  a  Spanish  bullet  in  the  ribs.  Older 
soldiers  lie  low  when  the  order  is  given,  and 
stay  there  till  they  are  wanted  on  their  feet. 


How  the  men  fight  in  this  country  on  the 
food  they  eat  is  more  than  I  can  see.  It 
would  give  me  all  I  could  do  simply  to  live  on 
it.  First  of  all,  they  have  beans  and  coffee, 
both  very  good;  then  they  have  pork. 
Imagine  Northern  men  eating  any  kind  of 
pork  in  a  country  like  this!  But  this  is  not 
ordinary  pork,  lean  and  fat  in  their  proper 
places.  No,  it  is  all  fat;  nothing  but  slices  of 
white  hog-fat,  fried,  and  served  with  the 
beans  to  men  melting  in  the  heat.  But  the 
men  are  hungry,  and  bolt  it  down  as  fast  as 
possible,  taking  the  taste  from  their  mouths 
with  coffee.  Such  fare  can  be  wholesome  in 
the  snow-weighted  lumber  woods  of  the 
North,  but  to  eat  the  same  things  in  Cuba, 
in  July,  as  they  do  in  Maine  in  December, 
strikes  me  as  madness.  But  enough  of  lec- 
turing on  what  I  perhaps  knownothingabout! 

Morning  after  morning  I  wake  to  find  that 
we  are  still  swinging  idly  at  anchor  off  the 
Cuban  shore.  Thcother  three  or  four  ships 
that  would  return  swing  in  their  old  places. 
The  battle-ships  and  gunboats  that  have 
come  in  here  because  of  the  fine  anchorage 
are  interesting  no  longer.  The  two  four- 
masted  schooners  continue  unloading  their 
coal  into  the  depths  of  the  suffering  steamers 
that  have  run  short.  At  night  a  yellow 
moon  comes  up  and  lights  everything. 

There  is  nothing  to  do  on  board  but  regret 
the  lost  campaign,  and  dream  of  a  Northern 
land  and  a  Northern  hearth,  where  all  goes 
merrily  as  holiday  time. 

"  The  Gussie,"  July  6th,  1898. 


COMMODORE  WINFIELD  SCOTT  SCHLEY. 


BY    WM.    ELLIOT    GRIFFIS,    D.D. 


1  gladly  confess  to  a  public  habit  of  pray- 
er for  "  oar  soldiers  on  the  plains  and  our 
sailors  on  the  seas  "  Occasionally  a  sermon 
warms  and  informs  our  people  concerning 
the  "regulars"  of  the  army  and  navy.  I 
never  could  understand  why  a  regular 
officer  or  private  was,  or  need  be,  any  the  less 
a  true  patriot  than  a  volunteer,  or  why  he 
should  need  one  whit  less  the  prayers  and 
sympathies  of  Christian  people.  For  sailors 
I  feel  an  inherited  sympathy  from  a  long  line 
of  seamen    ancestry,  sprung  Irom  that  West 


England  stock,  from  which  have  come  our 
conquerors  of  the  sea — from  Drake  to 
Dewey. 

During  four  years  in  Japan,  I  saw  most  of 
the  wooden  ships  famous  in  the  Civil  War, 
besides  meeting  the  gray-haired  veterans  and 
the  young  officers  trained  by  Farragut,  Du- 
pont,  Porter  and  Rodgers.  In  the  seas  sur- 
rounding the  Mikado's  domain  a  brilliant 
chapter  of  American  naval  history  has  been 
written.  It  is  pleasant  to-day  to  see  how 
grandly  certain  o(  our  officers  have  fulfilled 
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the  promise  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  speak 
of  one  of  my  naval  acquaintances  on  the 
Asiatic  Station. 

In   1 87 1,  besides    "the    beautiful    frigate," 
"Colorado"  and  the  corvets  "Alaska"  and 
"  Benicia,"  there  were  the  two  gunboats,  the 
'  '  Palos  "  and  the  ' '  Monocacy  " — now  the  lone 
survivor  of  our  wooden  fleet  in  the  far  East, 
and  unable  to  take    part  in    the  Manila  tri- 
umph.    Lieutenant-Commander   Schley  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  efficient  officers. 
On  the  "Benicia"  he  seemed  to   understand 
to    perfection    the    powers,   limitations    and 
idiosyncracies  of   the  American    sailor.     Se- 
vere in  discipline,  standing   no   shirking,  he 
yet  knew  the  power  of  a  joke   to  lighten  toil 
and    make    men    forget   homesickness     and 
trouble.     Schley   came  of   that   old  "Penn- 
sylvania German"  stock  which  has  branched 
out  into    Maryland  and   Virginia,  producing 
some  of  the  ablest  Americans    in    all  depart- 
ments of  human  achievement.     One  of   that 
stock  to-day,  inheriting  the  skill    of  genera- 
tions, expert  with  the  rifle   on  chamois   and 
deer,  and  with  war  memories  of  "  Bucktail  " 
regiments,  is  rated  chief  gunner  of  the  cruis- 
er   "Columbia,"    tho    but     eighteen   years 
old. 

Schley,  born  in  Barbara  Frietchie's  County, 
through  which  flows    the    Monocacy,  joined 
the  navy   as    midshipman    in  1856.      Juder 
Farragut   he  fought  in    the    naval  battles  of 
1863,  which  led  up   to   the  capture  of    Port 
Hudson.     One  of  his  shipmates,  a  brother  of 
mine,  tells  of  his  dash,  courage  and  coolness 
under  fire.     Indeed,  on  one  occasion,  Schley 
developed   a  most    convenient    deafness   to 
messages  and  color-blindness  to  signals,  un- 
til he  had  hammered   a  Confederate  battery 
to   pieces.     Farragut's  reprimand,  however, 
was  like  that  given  by  Tatnall  to  American 
sailors   for   serving  the  gun    of  the    British 
"  Plover"  against  the  Chinese  forts.     It  was 
a  burr  outwardly,  but  in  true    inwardness    it 
was   "nuts." 

When  Korea's  royal  line  became  desinent, 
and  that  human  tiger,  the  Tai-Wen-Kun, 
ruled  the  Kermit  nation,  our  Govern- 
ment sent  a  fleet,  offering  both  the  olive- 
branch  and  the  arrows  in  the  eagle's  claws, 
and  bidding  the  recluses  take  either.  Hissed 
on  to  their  treachery  by  the  old  Regent  in 
Seoul,  the   Koreans   fired,  not  one  shot,  but 


with  hundreds  of  jingals  and  cannon  on   our 
survey-boats  in  the  Han  River. 

This  was  too  much  for  "fighting  John 
Rodgers,"  and,  following  as  it  did  the  mur- 
der, in  1866,  of  the  crew  of  the  American 
schooner,  "General  Sherman,"  was  too  much 
for  Minister  Low.  Waiting  ten  days  for  an 
apology  or  explanation,  and  none  coming, 
Lieut. -Commander  W.  S.  Schley  was  put  in 
command  of  the  land  expedition  of  chastise- 
ment, consisting  of  650  men  and  seven 
howitzers. 

The  "Colorado,"  "Benicia"  and  "Alas- 
ka" (on  which  John  Crittenden  Watson,  now 
Commodore,  was  an  officer)  could  not  get  up 
the  shallow  Han  River;  but  the  "Palos"  and 
the  "Monocacy"  (a  double-ender)  were  sent 
to  shell  the  five  forts.  These  were  immensely 
gay  with  banners,  that  seemed  to  be  embroid- 
ered or  painted  with  all  the  zoology  of  the 
Apocalypse.  Under  the  winged  serpents  and 
the  leopards  with  pinions,  glared  the  white- 
coated  tiger-hunters  from  the  north,  who,  in 
1866,  had  driven  off  Admiral  Roze  and  his 
French  marines. 

British  officers  on  their  iron-clads  had 
freely  sneered  and  jested  at  the  "  antiquated 
tubs"  of  our  navy;  but  as  of  yore  and  now, 
the  men  behind  the  guns  were  more  than 
ships  or  arms. 

Five  stone-walled  forts,  the  chief  one  in  size 
and  the  strongest  perched  like  a  falcon  on  a 
pinnacle,  were  to  be  taken;  but  the  "  Monoc- 
acy's"     11-inch    shells,    the    valor    of    our 
marines  and  the  splendid  marksmanship  of 
our  Dahlgren   batteries  on  land,  gave  Schley 
and  the   sailors  little    to    do   the  first    day. 
Then    night,   camp,    a  morning  march    in 
the  intense  moist  heat  of  Sunday,  June  1  ith, 
1 87 1.     At  noon,  a  little  band  of  350  Ameri- 
cans confronted   the  eyrie-fort,  whose  para- 
pets were  spitting  fire  at  them  across   a  ra- 
vine   eighty    feet    deep.     All    around    were 
masses  of  infuriated  Koreans  ready  to  rush 
to    overwhelm  our  men.     Could   our  Dahl- 
grens  and  outposts    keep  the  enemy    back  ? 
Even  if  they  could  where  were  the  goats  to 
climb  or   the  birds  to  fly?     Could  ordinary 
men  rush  down  the  slope  and  up  the  crags 
when  already  fainting  in  the  heat  ? 

Nevertheless,  Schley  posted  his  little  forces 
wisely  and  then  gave  the  signal.  Down  into 
the  gorge  and   then  up  the  dizzy  hights  our 
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marines  and  sailors  rushed,  leaped,  climbed, 
holding  their  fire  till  within  the  breach  made 
by  the  "  Monocacy's"  shells.  Then  match- 
locks were  dropped,  and  the  men  who  had 
looked  into  the  tiger's  snapping  eyes  seized 
the  spear.  Even  with  stones  they  faced 
Plymouth  and  Springfield  rifles.  One  stalwart 
hunter  speared  to  death  Lieutenant  McKee, 
and  then  rushed  at  Schley.  The  lunge  was 
made,  but  the  steel  passed  between  arm  and 
body  and  saved  the  hero  for  Cervera.  Schley 
landed  his  forces  safely  on  the  decks  again, 
after  five  forts  had  been  destroyed  as  fully  as 
shell,  sword,  shovel,  fire  and  sledge  could  do 
the  work.  At  the  next  opportunity,  under 
Shufeldt,  the  Koreans  made  a  treaty  of 
peace.  For  a  second  time  the  United  States 
led  a  hermit  nation  into  the  world's  brother- 
hood. 

Ten  years  afterward  I  inquired  of  a  naval 
officer  concerning  the  hero  of  the  Han  forts. 
The  gratifying  answer  was  made:  "No  matter 
where  or  how  situated,  Schley  will  have  an 
hour  daily  for  special  studies  belonging  to 
his  profession."  He  was  steadily  becom- 
ing one  of  the  foremost  naval  men  of  his 
age. 

It  was  a  blood-warming  sight  and  one  to 
make  the  eyes  moist  when,  in  1884,  the  sail- 
ors on  the  "Thetis"  and  "Bear,"  as  the 
ships  moved  out  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy-Yard, 
flung  their  caps  in  the  water.  What  did 
it  mean?     Schley    was    "seeking   to    save" 


Greely  and  his  men.  Our  tars,  confident  in 
their  commander,  believed  they  would  reach 
home  successfully,  and  get  their  caps  again. 
They  did.  Not  a  second  was  to  be  or  was 
lost.  Schley  knew  it,  and  he  knew  his  ships. 
He  rammed  the  ice  till  their  masts  bent  like 
reeds  in  a  gale.  Forty-eight  hours  more  and 
all  would  have  been  dead.  On  June  226, 
1884.  as  the  home  church  bells  were  ringing 
for  prayer,  the  rescue  was  made;  Greely  ard 
his  six  men  were  saved.  Now,  general  and 
commodore  are  comrades  in  a  war  that  means 
the  advance  of  civilization. 

After  such  heroism,  who  could  not  preach 
with  a  thrill  upon  the  text  : 

"  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  that  created  the 
heavens;  God  himself  that  formed  the  earth 
and  made  it;  he  hath  established  it,  he 
created  it  not  in  vain,  he  formed  it  to  be  in- 
habited: I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none 
else." 

Of  Schley's  coolness  and  nerve  at  Valpa- 
raiso, in  1891,  the  American  public  knows. 
There  was  no  war,  and  there  was  no  dishonor. 
I  met  Schley  again  when  we  welcomed  Peary 
in  Boston,  in  1892. 

Of  the  Sunday  off  Santiago,  we  all  know. 
It  was  a  victory  of  science,  valor,  moral 
stamina. 

Confederate,  Korean,  Spaniard,  could  not 
surrender  to  a  more  gallant  victor.  All  honor 
to  Schley,  a  typical  American  naval  officer! 

Ithaca,  N.  V. 


FRANCE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


BY   THEODORE   STANTON. 


Tho  public  opinion  in  France  is  now  grow- 
ing more  and  more  favorable  toward  out 
country,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  there  was  extraordinary 
unanimity  among  the  French  in  support  of 
Spain.  In  some  instances  this  unfriendli- 
ness for  us  was  most  surprising.  Let  me 
give  an  example  of  this,  here  first  made  public. 

A  learned  member  of  the  Institute,  who 
has  written  with  authority  on  American  his- 
tory, and  who  has  many  friends  among  schol- 
ars in  the  United  States,  was  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  recent  Franco-American  ban- 
quet held  at  Paris.    His  reply  was  as  follows: 


"  I  am  very  much  touched  by  your  invita- 
tion, but  feel  bound  to  inform  you  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  accept.  I  have,  in  fact,  put  my  name 
down  on  the  subscription-book  opened  at  the 
Spanish  Embassy.  In  the  United  States  of 
Cleveland  I  recognized  those  whom  my  French 
heroes,  Lafayette  and  Vergennes,  so  much 
aided  in  the  struggle  to  become  a  nation;  but 
the  United  States  of  McKinley  appears  to  me 
in  a  very  different  light,  and  causes  me  to  draw 
back." 

Several  other  letters  written  by  prominent 
Frenchmen  were  also  received  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  as  they  are  friendly  to  theJUnited 
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States  and  have  never  been  published,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  some  of  them. 

Dr.  Georges  Herve,  President  of  the  Paris 
Anthropological  Society  and  Professor  of  the 
Anthropological  School,  sent  this  message: 

"  If  it  had  been  within  my  power  I  should 
have  been  happy  to  be  with  your  com- 
patriots and  to  drink  with  .them  and  with  the 
many  friends  they  have  here  in  France, 
to  the  prosperity  of  your  great  Republic;  to 
raise  my  glass  in  honor  of  those  young  and 
powerful  institutions,  the  American  universi- 
ties, brilliant  pioneers  of  progress,  that  have 
already  done  so  much  and  will  do  still  more  in 
the  future  for  the  cause  of  universal  knowl- 
edge; and  finally  to  transmit  to  my  fellow- 
laborers,  the  ethnologists  and  anthropologists 
of  the  United  States,  with  whom  we  in  France 
keep  up  the  most  profitable  relations,  my  most 
cordial  greetings." 

Senator  Clamageran,  who  was  formerly 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  who  was  born  an 
American  citizen,  wrote  from  his  country 
home  near  Paris,  where  he  is  kept  by  a  slight 
indisposition: 

"I  regret  very  much  not  being  able  to  be 
with  you.  for  I  am  heartily  on  your  side.  The 
United  States  represents  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy and  liberty.  The  success  of  Spain  desired 
by  the  Anti-Semitics  and  the  other  friends  of 
priestcraft  would  be  the  triumph  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  civilization  in  France,  and  perhaps 
in  Europe." 

The  Marquis  de  Lasteyrie,  head  of  the  La- 
fayette family,  who  was  to  have  responded  to 
the  toast,  "Washington  and  Lafayette,"  was 
suddenly  called  to  Italy  on  business,  and 
wrote: 

"  It  is  with  the  very  greatest  regret  that  I 
am  compelled  to  decline  your  kind  and  flatter- 
ing invitation.  I  need  not  say  how  annoyed  I 
am  at  this  unfortunate  contretemps,  nor  how 
deeply  I  should  have  felt  the  honor  of  respond- 
ing to  the  toast,  however  unworthily  I  might 
have  acquitted  myself  of  that  duty." 

In  even  more  friendly  spirit  is  couched 
this  letter  from  another  member  of  the  La- 
fayette family,  Count  Robert  de  Lastevrie, 
the  learned  member  of  the  Institute  and  ex- 
Deputy,  whose  mother  was,  I  believe,  an 
American: 

"Besides  the  old  friendship  which  has  uni- 
ted the  two  nations  for  more  than  a  century,  I 
have  too  many  private  ties  and  happy  family 
recollections  which  draw  me  toward  your  great 


country  not  to  feel    for  the    United   States    the 
profoundest  sympathy." 

Two  or  three  of  the  American  letters  read 
at  this  same  gathering  deserve  to  see  print, 
especially  these  words  from  Colonel  John 
Hay: 

"  I  detest  war,  and  had  hoped  I  might  never 
see  another;  but  this  was  as  necessary  as  it 
was  righteous.  I  have  not  for  two  years  seen 
any  other  issue." 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  wrote  from  Lon- 
don: 

"  The  friendship  of  the  two  sister  Republics 
is  built  upon  a  foundation  too  solid  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  temporary  winds  of  conflict  be- 
tween poor  unfortunate  Spain  and  ourselves. 
I  think  it  is  only  natural  that  France  should 
sympathize  with  her  neighbor,  and,  indeed,  no 
one  can  fail  to  be  sorry  for  a  brave  but  mis- 
taken people,  impelled  to  sacrifice  so  deeply  for 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  cause  of  national 
honor.  The  rupture,  which  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  dignify  bv  the  name  of  war,  must  soon 
cease,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concern- 
ed, and  I  am  sure  that  no  sense  of  bitterness 
will  be  felt  upon  the  part  of  the  great  Republic 
toward  her  prostrate  opponent.  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  lamentable  if  anything  should  occur 
in  the  meantime  even  to  ruffle  the  enduring 
friendship  which  has  existed  between  the  two 
Republics  from  the  birth  of  our  newer  land. 
So  far  as  I  see,  our  people  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  up  to  the  present  in  the  attitude 
and  action  of  the  Government  of  France,  and 
I  do  not  believe  they  ever  will  have." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Hon.  Charle- 
magne Tower,  United  States  Minister  to  Aus- 
tria, is  one  of  the  leading  authorities  in  Amer- 
ica on  our  war  for  independence,  his  work 
entitled  "The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  in  the 
American  Revolution "  having  been  most 
flatteringly  received  by  competent  critics. 
He  sent  this  notable  letter  from  Vienna: 

"  Americans  will  never  forget  the  generous 
spirit  with  which  that  young  French  officer, 
Lafayette,  sacrificed  his  interests  in  France  and 
crossed  the  Atlantic  on  our  behalf,  or  the  gal- 
lantry with  which  he  fought  in  our  cause, 
which  he  recognized  as  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  justice  and  the  extension  of  human  happi- 
ness. He  earned  for  himself  the  glorious  title 
of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  and 
must  always  be  reverently  mentioned  among 
the  great  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  the  Revo- 
lution who  made  it  possible  for  us  to  become 
what  we  are  to-day. 
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"  If  I  were  permitted  to  be  .  ilh  you  and  to 
jffer  to  you  this  sentiment  in  the  home  of  La- 
fayette, enjoying  the  hospitality  of  his  native 
Soil,  I  should  not  fail  to  recall  with  pride  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  only  Lafayette,  however,  to 
whom  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  but  France 
herself  as  well.  The  Alliance  of  1778  with 
France  was  the  first  official  act  by  which  the 
United  States  of  America  was  openly  recog- 
nized as  a  nation.  That  was  the  helping  hand 
held  out  to  us  from  the  great  French  people  in 
our  infancy,  when  we  were  beginning  to  take 
the  first  step  forward.  French  soldiers  and 
sailors  fought  in  America  under  the  command 
of  General  Washington  ;  and  in  the  list  of 
those  who  marched  with  the  American  flag  we 
find  the  names  of  Rochambeau,  de  Grasse,  de 
Noailles,  de  Segur,  Lauzun,  Chastellux,  d'Es- 
taing,  de  Barras,  de  Ternay,  and  many  more 
who  represent  the  most  distinguished  families 
of  the  Kingdom. 

"  It  is  a  source  of  the  greatest  gratification 
to  be  able  to  point  to  the  cordial  relations  thus 
early  established  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  which  still  exist  upon  a  basis  of 
mutual  friendship  and  respect,  and  which  all 
our  people  regard  as  firmly  rooted  and  endur- 
ing for  all  time  to  come. 

"  The  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 

are  still  pursuing,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 

century,  the  course    which    they   laid    out  for 

themselves   at  the    end    of   the   eighteenth,  in 

which    they    have    produced  such  magnificent 
results. 

"  To-day,  as  a  hundred  years  ago,  they  stand 
as  champions  of  human  rights,  defenders  of 
the  weak  and  the  oppressed.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  enormous  benefit 
which  has  accrued  to  the  human  race  during 
the  last  century,  in  the  mitigation  of  political 
burdens,  the  enlightenment  of  legislation,  the 
dissemination  of  justice,    the  development  of 


self-respect,  directly  traceable   to  the  influen 
of  American  institutions  and  A  me  ri  can  thought . 

This   influence    has  penetrated   more   or    less 

directly,  and  more  or  less  distinctly,  into  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  Wherever 
it  comes  it  makes  for  progress,  for  liberal  ideas  , 
for  the  opportunity  of  each  man  to  use  to  the 
best  advantage  all  the  talents  with  which  he 
has  been  endowed.  •  What  higher  mission 
could  be  conceived  for  any  people  than  that  of 
a  leader  of  modern  public  thought  ?  This  is 
what  America  has  been,  and  now  is;  and  for 
this  we  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  our 
country. 

"Americans  the  world  over,  you  in  Paris 
and  we  in  Vienna,  are  looking  toward 
her  to-day  with  affectionate  earnestness  and 
with  confidence  in  the  future.  She  has  asked 
for  the  aid  of  her  sons,  and  thousands  have 
sprung  forward  at  her  call;  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  are  standing  ready,  seeking  but 
the  opportunity  to  prove  their  devotion. 

"  I  cannot  allow  this  occasion  to  pass  with- 
out saying  to  you  what  is  in  my  heart — God 
bless  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States; 
God  bless  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whose  unimpeachable  integrity,  whose  manly 
courage,  wisdom  and  determination,  have  not 
only  won  the  entire  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  but  have  perceptibly  strengthened 
the  American  character  in  the  esteem  of  all 
the  world." 

The  foregoing  letters  show  not  only  that 
we  have  prominent  friends  among  the  elite 
of  the  French  nation,  but  that  distinguished 
American  citizens,  who  find  themselves  in 
Europe  in  an  official  or  private  capacity,  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  influence  the  public 
opinion  of  the  Old  World  in  favor  of  the 
brave  work  now  going  on  in  the  New  World. 

Paris,  France. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  SPIRIT  AND  FORM  OF  PRAYER. 


BY   JOHN    BASCOM,    LL.D. 


There  is  no  more  certain  characteristic 
ol  the  spiritual,  the  religious  temper  than 
prayer.  There  is  scarcely  any  action  and 
reaction  between  the  spirit  and  its  invisible 
surroundings  which  does  not  express  itself 
in  prayer.  Any  buoyant  hope,  any  unusual 
fear,  any  profound  struggle,  any  vision  of 
faith,  any  revelation  of  power — all  affect  the 
soul's  relations  to  God,  and  color  the  prayer 
in   which   those   relations   gain    expression. 


The  religious  experience,  the  religious  con- 
sciousness, is  pre-eminently  this  mutation  of 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  in  their  hold  on 
God;  and  this  hold  on  God  is  the  silent  and 
the  vocal  forms  of  prayer.  Anything  which 
reduces  the  fervor  and  fitness  of  prayer  de- 
spiritualizes  the  life;  any  conception  which 
increases  them,  wings  the  spirit  afresh. 

The   development  of   knowledge  necessa- 
rily changes   our   conception   of  the    divine 
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methods,  and  modifies  prayer  in  the  spirit  it 
expresses  and  in  the  form  of  its  petitions.  As 
long  as  the  worldvis  felt  to  be  a  third  thing, 
more  or  less  alien  to  God  and  hostile  to  man ; 
as  long  as  the  trinity  of  evil,  the  world,  the 
flesh  and  the  Devil,  holds  full  sway  in  the 
mind,  prayer  is  largely  pervaded  by  fear  and 
is  protective  in  its  petitions.  The  interven- 
tion of  God  is  sought  for,  and  his  presence  is 
found  in  some  unusual  manifestation.  Spe- 
cial providences  are  the  spiritual  food  of  the 
religious  spirit,  and  it  is  by  them  that  the 
mind  casts  itself  on  God. 

This  temper  springs  from  a  somewhat  un- 
wise sense  of  the  division  between  physical 
and  spiritul  incentives — a  division  which 
none  the  less  stands  for  a  very  real  and  very 
protracted  conflict  in  our  lives — and  gives 
rise  to  a  form  of  prayer  suited  to  it.  We 
cannot  alter  the  prayer  as  long  as  the  con- 
victions remain  which  occasion  it.  The  free, 
colloquial  speech  of  the  spirit  with  God  is  all 
that  prayer  is,  in  any,  its  highest  forms. 

When  our  conception  of  the  world  changes, 
when  we  look  upon  it  as  the  immediate  and 
constant  activity  of  God;  when  we  feel  that 
the  world  wraps  us,  as  a  child  in  the  arms  of 
its  mother,  in  the  presence  and  providence 
of  God,  our  sense  of  want  and  our  expres- 
sions of  feeling  take  on  a  new  form.  The  near- 
ness and  safety  of  these  general  providences 
satisfy  us,  and  we  are  no  longer  in  search 
of  special  corrections  and  interventions. 
Love  begins  to  cast  out  fear,  and  our  experi- 
ence is  one  of  profound  trust  and  sweet  rest- 
fulness.  One  may  liken  this  transformation 
to  that  which  may  take  place  in  a  child  as  it 
comes  to  understand  more  perfectly  the  kind- 
ness and  forecast  of  the  parent.  Till  these 
are  felt,  request  becomes  the  direct  and  sole 
method  of  appeal.  The  parent  must  be 
moved  in  each  case  to  do  the  desired  thing. 
The  desire  of  the  child  becomes  the  law  of 
relation  between  the  two.  When,  however, 
the  child  is  led  to  understand  the  variety  of 
interests  that  press  upon  the  mind  of  the 
parent,  the  stretch  of  his  forecast,  and  his 
many  wise  principles  of  action,  its  own  per- 
sonal wishes  fall  somewhat  into  the  back- 
ground, and  it  no  longer  feels  that  their 
gratification  determines  the  terms  of  inter- 
course between  them.  The  relation  has  much 
broader  and  firmer  foundations. 


As  the  constructive  thought  of  God  is 
more  and  more  revealed  to  us  in  the  world, 
as  the  scope  and  corrective  force  of  the 
movements  by  which  the  world  is  carried 
forward  are  seen  by  us,  we  desire  to  be  simply 
faithful,  loving  and  obedient  in  the  place 
assigned  us;  and  this  temper  gives  a  warm 
glow  of  trust  and  love  to  all  our  petitions. 
They  voice  our  repose  on  the  presence  and 
power  of  God,  and  our  desire  to  be  ever  re- 
sponsive to  his  goodness. 

Here  it  seems  to  me  a  new  danger  enters 
to  many  minds.  They  gain  a  conception  of 
natural  laws  which  robs  them  of  the  force  of 
general  providences.  These  laws  become  to 
the  mind  mechanical  and  inevitable,  and  are 
permeated  by  no  personal  presence.  They 
thus  cease  to  carry  with  them  the  divine  pres- 
ence and  to  have  spiritual  power.  The  mind 
is  dealing  with  things  and  not  with  parental 
impulses.  In  the  case  of  the  child  referred 
to,  if  it  comes  to  look  upon  the  watchfulness 
of  the  parent  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  matter 
of  social  convention,  this  care  ceases  to  be 
the  strong  bond  of  love  between  them. 

The  real  gain  of  our  knowledge  has  been 
the  disclosure  of  the  fact,  that  things  are  not 
so  much  things,  as  diagrams,  thought  crea- 
tions, something  momentary  penetrated  by 
the  divine  mind.  If  now  we  displace  this 
lesson  by  the  feeling  that  the  mechanism  of 
the  world  is  mere  mechanism,  we  virtually 
lose  our  advance  and  retreat  on  the  previous 
notion  of  the  world  as  some  third  thing, 
between  us  and  God.  We  now  suffer  the  ad- 
ditional loss  that  we  come  to  look  upon  it  as 
something  incapable  of  modification,  rather 
than  momentarily  calling  for  it.  Our  spiritual 
life  is  thus  chilled  within  us  because  we  have 
no  proper  medium  for  it.  We  are  not  resting 
on  the  bosom  of  God,  but  on  the  bosom  of 
nature,  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  whose  cease- 
less tossings  have  in  them  no  touch  of 
love,  and  may  as  easily  be  cruel  as  merci- 
ful. 

The  great  difference  between  the  spiritual 
and  unspiritual,  the  religious  and  irreligious, 
rendering  of  the  world,  lies  just  here.  In  the 
one  conception  things  are  permeated  with 
thoughts,  affections,  and  never  shake  them 
off.  God  is  the  center  of  the  world  as  much 
as  is  the  life  of  man  the  center  of  his  bodily 
activity.     We   are  dealing  with  a  person  and 
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with  divine  providences,  no  matter  with  what 
our  hands  are  occupied. 

It  is  its  relation  to  this  conception  which 
makes  the  discussion  of  the  miracle  so  pro- 
found in  its  bearings.  Are  the  wisdom  and 
the  love  that  lie  nestled  in  the  world  torpid 
or  active;  already  measured  and  expended,  or 
in  the  very  process  of  adaptation  and  expend- 
iture? Do  we,  in  our  daily  lives,  reach  God 
as  a  mere  shadow,  a  source  of  something 
long  since  done,  determinate  with  the  de- 
termination of  past  eons,  or  as  a  living  pres- 
ence that  pulses  in  all  about  us? 

Prayer  cannot  preserve  its  vitality  in  a 
world  exhausted  of  the  divine  gifts.  It  must 
live  and  move  and  have  its  being  in  God.  To 
my  mind,  the  personal  interpretation  of  the 


world  is  far  more  true  than  the  mechanical 
interpretation  of  it.  The  order  in  the  acts 
and  gifts  of  God  in  no  way  detracts  from 
their  immediateness,  in  'no  way  renders  fur- 
ther adaptations  impossible.  The  center  is 
as  alive  as  the  circumference,  and  equally 
responsive.  If  the  things  with  which  we 
have  to  do  give  way  before  our  purposes,  if 
we  stand  on  terms  of  interaction  with  them, 
as  certainly  does  the  deeper  underlying 
thought  of  the  world  meet  our  thoughts, 
draw  them  forth,  and  make  answer  to  them. 
Our  prayers  express  more  and  more  a  yearn- 
ing to  enter  into  the  true  life  of  the  world, 
to  be  nourished  by  its  discipline,  to  be  led  by 
it,  and  to  lead  it  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

WlLLIAMSTOWN,    MASS. 


"JACKY"  AS  HE  WAS  AND   IS. 


BY    PARK    BENJAMIN. 


Thus  he  is  styled  colloquially  by  the  men 
who  command  him;  in  their  more  formal 
speech  he  becomes  a  "blue-jacket."  Inofficial 
language  he  is  generically  termed  an  "  en- 
listed man,"  or  is  specifically  designated  by 
his  rating  as  a  "landsman"  or  "seaman,"  or 
"petty  officer,"  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
Anglo- Saxon  sea  parlance,  the  world  over, 
he  is  a  hand  "  before  the  mast." 

Jacky  at  the  present  time  is  undergoing  a 
"  sea  change,"  and  what  he  will  become  as  a 
consequence  of  the  evolution  in  means  and 
methods  of  naval  warfare  now  in  progress,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  predict.  He  has  long 
since  lost  all  resemblance  to  the  briny  shiver- 
my-timbers  mariner  of  Cooper  and  the  sea- 
novels  generally.  True,  when  he  comes 
ashore  he  still  wears  the  bell-bottomed 
trousers,  and  the  loose  shirt  with  the  big 
turn-over  collar,  and  the  flat  cap  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  and  the  loosely  flowing  neck- 
erchief; and  perhaps  he  will  have  even  a 
bit  of  a  roll  in  his  gait.  But  appearances  are 
not  always  reliable,  and  despite  his  nautical 
semblance,  you  may  discover  that  he  belongs 
to  the  so-called  "artificer  branch,"  and  is  a 

'coal-passer,"  or  a  "fireman,"  and  knows 
as  little  about  topgallants  and  stu'n'-sails  as 
the  veriest  haymaker  who  never  left  the 
farm.  And  even  if  you  do  find  him,  say,  an 
"ordinary  seaman,"  still  you    cannot  safely 


picture  him  passing  the  weather  earing  or  lay- 
ing aloft  to  furl  the  royals  until  you  have 
looked  up  the  description  of  the  ship,  the 
name  of  which  in  gilded  letters  adorns  his 
cap-band.  Should  it  be  "Lancaster,"  or 
"  Alliance,"  or  "Essex,"  or  "Enterprise," 
you  can  give  your  imagination  some  play; 
but  if  it  read  "Puritan,"  or  "Indiana,"  or 
"  Amphitrite,"  or  "Texas,"  you  might  just 
as  well  weave  your  sea  romance  about  the 
gripman  on  a  trolley-car;  for  sails  and  rigging 
are  as  much  out  of  place  on  these  grim  steel 
monsters  as  their  turrets  and  armor  plating 
would  be  on  the  old  "St.  Louis"  or  "Ver- 
mont," or  "Constitution." 

The  fact  is  Jacky  is  losing  his  "  jackiness" 
— if  one  may  coin  a  term  which  sums  up  all 
that  is  popularly  nautical — and  under  the 
crowding  pressure  of  the  machine  is  devel- 
oping into  something  entirely  new,  and  as 
different  from  the  sailor  of  the  past  as  the 
"  Iowa  "  is  unlike  the  "Minnesota"  or  the 
"  Franklin." 

In  the  old  days  he  was,  first  of  all,  a  sea- 
man, and  taught  to  fight  wind  and  weather 
first  and  the  enemy  incidentally.  To-day 
there  is  ten  thousand  horse-power  under  him 
which  can  take  care  of  the  vagaries  of  Nep= 
tune  and  Boreas  far  more  efficiently  than  he 
ever  could;  and  so  he  no  longer  sails  ships, 
but    fights  them.       For  years   he    struggled 
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gallantly  enough  against  the  inroads  of  the 
mechanic.  A  man-of-war  should  have  no  ap- 
pliances which  the  boatswain,  carpenter  and 
sail-maker  cannot  repair,  was  his  cardinal 
belief.  Even  after  steam  gained  too  firm  a 
foothold  in  the  navy  ever  to  be  again  dis- 
lodged it  was  manya  day  before  it  held  more 
than  an  auxiliary  place.  Once  off  soundings, 
down  came  the  telescoping  smoke-stack,  then 
"  lay  aft  everybody  and  hoist  the  screw"  out 
of  water,  then  call,  "All  hands  make  sail"; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  ship  goes  heeling 
over  under  her  great  spread  of  canvas,  and 
dashing  along  with  no  more  help  from  boilers 
or  engines  than  if  Messrs.  Watt  and  Fulton 
and  the  rest  of  them  had  never  interfered  to 
fill  her  hull  with  iron  kettles  and  grimy  coal 
and  dirty  ashes  and  bad-smelling  oil.  But 
the  steam  cylinders  grew  in  numbers,  and 
the  graceful  spars  and  swelling  sails  disap- 
peared; and  instead  of  the  tramp  of  hundreds 
of  feet  heaving  up  the  anchor  or  hoisting  the 
topsails  to  the  lilt  of  fife  or  fiddle,  there  is 
the  monotonous  "chug-chug"  of  the  omni- 
present steam-winch  with  which  a  grimy 
man  handles  loads  that  would  defy  the 
"beef"  of  the  strongest  ship's  company  that 
ever  floated. 

So  the  ancient  Jacky  has  nearly  gone  out 
of  the  navy — along  with  the  smooth-bore 
guns  and  the  running  rigging.  Not  wholly 
gone,  because  we  still  retain  some  of  the  old 
ships,  mainly  for  sentimental  reasons,  on  the 
navy  list;  and  a  few  of  the  new  gunboats  are 
provided  with  sails,  because  there  are  times 
when  a  man-of-war  can  cruise  just  as  well 
under  canvas  as  under  steam,  and  so  save 
money  for  her  owners.  Then,  besides,  we 
still  cling  to  the  old  Jacky  education.  We 
teach  knotting  and  splicing  ropes,  and  loos- 
ing and  reefing  and  furling  sail,  and  getting 
up  and  down  yards  and  fitting  rigging,  to  the 
young  enlisted  apprentices,  with  the  same 
gravity  and  insistence  that  we  enforce  this 
obsolescent  knowledge  upon  their  future 
commanders  at  Annapolis.  We  simply  can- 
not get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  real  difference 
between  the  sailorman  and  the  land-lubber  is, 
that  the  former  has  this  information  stored 
away  somewhere  in  h;s  noddle  and  the  latter 
has  not,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
quite  as  useless  for  all  practical  purposes  to 
the  one  as  to  the  other. 


»  As  the  machines  came  in  to  supplant  his 
muscles  it  became  evident  that  new  outlets 
for  Jack's  energies  were  needed.  Unlike  his 
brother  in  the  merchant  service  he  had  never 
been  enlisted  in  numbers  determined  on  the 
basis  of  sail  power.  A  steam  frigate  carried 
ordinarily  ten  times  as  many  hands  as  a  mer- 
chantman of  equal  tonnage  and  spread  of 
canvas,  mainly  because  the  war-vessel  had  to 
have  enough  men  to  handle  her  battery. 
Consequently,  when  steam  supplanted  sail  on 
the  private  trader,  Jacky  gave  chief  and  al- 
most exclusive  peace  to  the  engine-driver, 
but  on  the  war-ship  he  remained  at  his  guns. 
Even  when  the  machines  invaded  these,  and 
either  replaced  his  brawn  altogether  or  mul- 
tiplied its  power,  still  he  stayed  on  board, 
because  unlike  his  merchant  brother  he  is  a 
military  force,  and  there  must  be  enough  of 
him  to  man  boat  expeditions  and  furnish 
prize  crews  and  constitute  naval  brigades 
when  the  ships  send  their  crews  ashore  to 
fight  alongside  the  "sojers." 

The  result  is  that  Jacky's  development 
has  taken  place  in  a  different  direction.  Like 
a  plant  cut  off  at  the  top,  he  has  put  forth  a 
new  shoot;  and  that  particular  shoot — or 
kind  of  shoot — is  beginning  to  be  much  more 
important  than  the  original  stock.  It  sent 
eleven  Spanish  ships  to  the  bottom  of  Manila 
harbor,  and  piled  up  six  more  on  the  Cuban 
beach.  In  brief,  and  without  further  yielding 
to  punning  temptations,  Jacky,  who  used  to  be 
more  sailor  than  gunner,  is  now  more  gunner 
than  sailor.  Just  in  proportion  as  he  has 
ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  engine  on 
which  he  lives,  so  he  has  come  more  and 
more  into  the  control  of  it.  And  as  the 
cardinal  purpose  of  a  war-ship  is  to  hit  things 
with  her  projectiles,  Jacky  has  become  a  spe- 
cialist in  getting  that  work  out  of  her.  He 
does  it  in  two  places — at  the  guns  and  at  the 
engines.  Correctly  pointed  guns  are  of  no 
use,  unless  the  platform  on  which  they  rest 
is  put  in  proper  relation  to  the  thing  to  be 
hit,  and  kept  there;  equally  it  is  useless  to 
get  the  ship  into  proper  place  unless  the  guns 
are  correctly  pointed.  Men  who  can  do  either 
of  these  things  must  have  natural  capacities 
and  be  susceptible  to  education,  and  only  men 
of  this  sort  are  eligible  for  our  navy. 

Accordingly  the  "beach-comber,"  or  the 
"rock-scorpion,"   or    any  other    variety    of 
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that  ruck  of  marine  refuse  which  drrfts 
around  the  great  maritime  ports,  and  ships 
in  any  craft  where  "grub"  is  plenty  and 
work  light,  no  longer  slings  his  hammock  on 
Uncle  Sam's  berth-deck,  as  he  used  to  do  to 
the  shame  of  the  service  in  years  gone  by. 
Nor  can  the  tramp,  nor  the  jail-bird,  nor 
even  the  incorrigible  black  sheep  of  the  fam- 
ily thus  be  provided  for  to  the  relief  of  con- 
stables and  long-suffering  relatives.  No 
man  or  boy  can  now  pass  a  United  States 
naval  recruiting  officer  unless  he  is  clearu, 
healthy,  honest,  young,  strong  and  intelli- 
gent; nor  can  he  afterward  get  that  ad- 
vancement, which  is  certainly  open  to  him 
without  fear  or  favor,  unless  he  continues  to 
show  aptitude  and  ability. 

The  physical  examination  prior  to  enlist- 
ment is  rigid.  The  United  States  wants  no 
ready-made  pensioners.  It  takes  the  recruit 
as  nature  made  him  and  inspects  him  micro- 
scopically. It  has  especial  objections  to  peo- 
ple with  defective  vision  or  who  have  con- 
fused notions  as  to  the  difference  between  red 
and  green — gun  sights  and  the  enemy  have 
got  to  be  perceived  very  clearly,  and  an  error 
as  to  the  colors  of  signals  and  whether  an 
approaching  ship  is  showing  her  starboard 
or  port  side  fight  may  end  in  disaster. 

Foreigners:We  not  barred  out  except  in  so 
far  as  they  rhay  fail  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirement that  the  recruit  must  speak  and 
understand  the  English  language.  The  ship- 
ping articles  and  laws  relating  to  enlistments 
are  read  to  him  and  explained,  and  compre- 
hension of  them  is  pretty  well  assured  by  the 
intimation  that  anything  fraudulent  about 
the  enlistment  will  certainly  lead  to  a  court- 
martial.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  navy  is 
mainly  composed  of  American-born  citizens, 
and  the  proportion  is  steadily  augmenting. 
The  statements  of  certain  European  journals 
that  it  is  a  Babel  of  nationalities  and  of  the 
London  Engineer  in  particular,  that  it  has 
3,000  Swedes  who  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
fight  for  the  flag,  are  destitute  of  foundation. 

An  adult  enlisting  for  the  first  time,  if  he 
choose  the  seaman  branch,  is  rated  as  a 
"landsman."  The  precise  duties  of  this 
position  have  been  concisely  defined  as  "  do- 
ing anything  you  are  told  to  do,  and  that 
blanked  quick."  If  he  prefer  the  artificer 
branch,  he  may  be  a  "  coal-passer,"  and  start 


his  naval  experience  shoveling  coal  into  and 
out  of  the  bunkers.  He  may  begin  a  medi- 
cal career  as  a  "  bayman,"or  hospital  attend- 
ant, for  which,  before  going  to  work,  he  will 
receive  a  special  course  of  instruction.  He 
will  not  be  accepted  as  either  landsman  or 
coal-passer  if  he  is  over  thirty  years  of  age, 
nor  as  bayman  if  above  thirty-five.  As  lands- 
man he  will  be  paid  monthly  sixteen  dollars; 
as  bayman,  eighteen  dollars,  and  as  coal- 
passer,  twenty-two  dollars.  The  enlistment 
period  varies.  If  it  be  for  duty  in  cruising 
vessels  it  is  three  years;  in  ships  of  the  coast 
survey,  not  to  succeed  five  years;  and  in  re- 
ceiving or  stationary  ships,  shore  stations, 
etc.,  one  year. 

To  minors  the  navy  offers  an  education, 
through  its  apprentice  system.  Boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen,  who 
are  required  to  be  intelligent  and  to  be  able 
to  read  and  write,  are  enlisted  to  remain  in 
the  service  until  their  majority.  They  are 
sent  to  the  training  station  at  Newport, 
where  they  are  regularly  taught  the  essentials 
of  an  English  education,  the  drills  of  the 
navy,  and  the  rudiments  of  seamanship  and 
gunnery.  They  make  two  cruises  on  training 
vessels,  and  then,  if  their  aptitude  is  consid- 
ered satisfactory,  they  are  transferred  to  reg- 
ular ships  of  the  navy,  with  the  rating  of 
second-class  apprentices. 

If  a  man  has  already  had  some  nautical 
experience,  or  is  skilled  in  a  trade  which  is 
utilized  in  the  navy,  he  may  enlist  under 
different  conditions.  If  he  has  been  to  sea, 
not  necessarily  in  the  navy,  for  two  years 
"  before  the  mast,"  he  may  be  rated  at  once 
as  an  "ordinary  seaman"  with  a  monthly 
pay  of  nineteen  dollars;  or  if  his  sea  service 
has  been  twice  as  long,  he  may  be  rated  as  a 
"seaman"  at  twenty-four  dollars  per  month. 
In  the  trades  and  callings  the  navy  employs 
shipwrights,  blacksmiths,  plumbers  and  fit- 
ters, sailmakers,  machinists,  boiler-makers, 
coppersmiths,  firemen,  apothecaries,  paint- 
ers, stewards,  cooks,  mess  attendants,  band- 
masters, musicians  and  buglers.  Of  these 
the  blacksmiths,  plumbers,  machinists,  boil- 
er-makers, coppersmiths,  apothecaries,  paint- 
ers and  bandmasters  are  all  "  petty  officers" 
and  wear  coats  with  brass  buttons  and  caps 
with  visors,  and  not  the  blue  shirt.  The 
status    of  a  "  petty  officer"  is  similar  to  that 
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of  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  army — 
altho  there  is  no  such  correspondence  be- 
tween non-commissioned  grades  in  the  two 
services  as  there  is  between  the  commissioned 
grades.  The  highest  paid  specialists  are 
chief  machinist  (petty  officer),  who  receives 
seventy  dollars  per  month,  first-class  fireman 
(not  a  petty  officer)  who  gets  thirty-five  dol- 
lars per  month,  and  steward  to  a  commander 
or  commander-in-chief,  who  is  paid  forty-five 
dollars  per  month.  All  trade  workers,  and 
machinists  especially,  are  required  to  pass  a 
strict  examination  in  their  several  callings 
before  acceptance. 

Enlistments  are  made  sometimes  at  re- 
cruiting offices  or  "naval  rendezvous" 
which  are  established  in  various  places 
throughout  the  country,  sometimes  directly 
in  cruising  ships,  and  sometimes  at  navy- 
yards  or  receiving-ships.  The  receiving-ship 
is  simply  temporary  quarters  for  recruits 
awaiting  assignment  to    regular   cruisers,  or 


an  abiding-place  for  men  whose  terms  have 
expired  and  pending  their  re-enlisMnent.  The 
vessel  is  frequently  some  old  three-decker, 
like  the  "  Vermont"  at  the  New  York  Na\  y- 
Yard,  which  has  long  since  been  obsolete, 
or  even  a  famous  craft  like  Farragut's  last 
flag-ship,  the  "  Franklin, "which  thirty  years 
ago  aroused  the  admiration  of  all  Europe, 
but  now,  shorn  of  her  glory  of  spars  and  rig- 
ging and  looking  more  like  a  Noah's  ark  than 
a  "crack"  frigate,  reposes  peaceably  in  the 
mud  at  Norfolk. 

Here  the  recruit  passes  under  all  the  re- 
strictions of  discipline,  and  spends  his  time  in 
drills  and  instruction  until  some  cruising 
ship  calls  for  men  to  fill  vacancies,  or  a  vessel 
is  to  be  newly  fitted  out,  and  then  he  falls  in 
with  the  rest  of  the  draft  to  which  he  belongs 
and  proceeds  with  his  clothes-bag  and  ham- 
mock to  wherever  his  future  home  may 
be. 

New  York  City. 


London,  England. 


ENGLAND.* 

BY     HENRY     NEWBOLT. 

Praise  thou  with  praise  unending 

The  Master  of  the  Wine; 
To  all  their  portions  sending, 

Himself  he  mingled  thine. 

The  sea-born  flush  of  morning, 
The  sea-born  hush  of  night, 

The  East  wind  comfort  scorning, 

And  the  North  wind  driving  right; 

The  world  for  gain  and  giving, 
The  game  for  man  and  boy, 

The  life  that  joys  in  living, 
The  faith  that  lives  in  joy. 


THE    PORTRAIT  OF   ANGELIQUE. 


BY   JESSIE   ASHLEY. 

"  But,  my  dear,  we  simply  can't  afford  it,"  in    his    breeches    pocket;    he   was    evidently 

said  Katharine  Graham,   in  the  tone  of   one  making  an  effort  to   grasp  the  essentials  of 

who  reluctantly  but  decidedly    renounces   a  the  situation   in  which,   however,  unlike  his 

pet  project.  "The  price  is  altogether  too  high."  wife,  he  had  no  pet  project  involved.    Helook- 

Her  husband,  who  had  just  come   in  from  ed  intently  at  Sanday.      "What  price  do  you 

riding,  and  had   found  Katharine  in  confer-  ask  for  a  portrait?"   he  inquired, 
ence  with  Peter  Sanday,  stood  with  his  back  "My  price  is  three  thousand  dollars,"  re- 

to  the  open   fire,  slowly  jingling  some  coin  plied  Sanday,  who   was  quite   unruffled;  the 
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project  under  discussion  was  not  a  pet  one  of 
his,  either. 

"  Three  thousand  !  repeated  Graham,  with 
a  suggestion  of  jocularity  in  his  voice.  "  Is 
that  all  ?" 

"Why  Tom,"  that  is  a  ridiculous  price," 
interrupted  his  wife;  "  we  can't  afford  to  pay 
as  much  as  that." 

"Has  Mr.  Sanday  seen  Angelique?"  then 
asked  Graham.  He  was  a  man  who  seldom 
gave  up  what  he  had  in  mind  to  do  or  to 
have  done;  and  he  believed  that  every  one  is 
cajolable  in  one  way  or  another,  did  one  but 
have  time  to  find  out  the  weak  point. 

"No,"  said  Sanday,  rising,  "I  have  not 
seen  your  daughter;  but  that  is  hardly  neces- 
sary, since  Mrs.  Graham  will  not  honor  me 
with  her  patronage."  He  spoke  decisively, 
and  his  smile  and  the  glance  of  his  keen  gray 
eyes  annoyed  Kate  Graham.  She  sharply  rang 
a  bell  by  her  side.  "  Ask  Suzanne  to  bring 
Mile.  Angelique  to  me,"  she  said  to  the  re- 
sponding servant,  without,  however,  turning 
her  head  toward  him. 

The  smile  on  Sanday's  face  lingered;  he 
felt  the  slight  antagonism  in  Mrs.  Graham's 
manner,  but  he  made  no  effect  to  dispel  it; 
his  own  amused  indifference  was  deepened 
thereby.  He  began  to  draw  on  the  glove  he 
had  taken  off  and  turned  to  glance  at  a 
clock  behind  him,  when  a  slight,  soft  rustle 
of  draperies  caught  his  ear,  and  turning 
about  he  saw  standing  in  the  doorway  a  little 
girl,  in  a  gold-colored  dress  that  reached  to 
the  floor;  she  looked  frightened,  and  her 
tiny,  rose-tinted,  long-fingered  hands  were 
clasped  before  her.  She  stood  there  gazing 
at  Sanday  with  her  wide,  deep  blue  eyes,  and 
he  gazed  back  at  her;  then  he  held  out  his 
hand  and  smiled,  and  the  child  straightway 
crossed  the  room  and  stood  beside  him. 
And  thus  in  a  moment  was  Sanday's  weak 
point  made  clear  to  the  observant  Graham, 
who  watched  him  curiously  as  the  artist 
stooped  and  gravely  shook  hands  with  the 
little  girl,  saying,  as  he  did  so: 

"How  do  you  do,  Angelique?" 

"  Angie's  pretty  well,"  piped  a  little  voice 
in  reply. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  paint  your  pic- 
ture?" continued  Sanday.  The  baby  nodded 
her  head  and  then  looked  quickly  across  the 
room   to  her  mother,  and  made  a  movement 


as  if    to  go  to    her;    but  Sanday    -till    held  her 
hand.  "How  old  are  you, little  one?"  he  asked. 

"  Angie's  three." 

"  Three  years  old  !"  repeated  Sanday.  "  1 
have  never  painted  a  little  girl  three  years 
old.  Will  you  come  to  my  studio?  I  have 
a  pretty  parrot  and  two  big  white  cats  there; 
will  Angie  come  ?" 

Again  the  child  nodded  her  head  and  a 
faint  smile  fluttered  upon  her  red  little  lips, 
and  Sanday  lifted  the  tiny  creature  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her.  When  he  put  her  down 
again  his  smile  was  so  pleasant  and  winning 
that  even  Katharine  was  mollified. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said,  turning  to 
Graham;  "  name  your  own  price.  I  wouldn't 
let  anyone  else  paint  that  baby's  portrait  for 
all  my  winter's  work." 

"But" — began  Kate,  when  her  husband 
interrupted  her. 

"  Don't  be  hard  on  Sanday,"  he  cried, 
laughing;  "he  is  anxious  to  paint  An- 
gelique." 

"But  he  said  he  would  not  paint  a  por- 
trait for  less  than  three  thousand  dollars," 
persisted  Katharine,  uncompromisingly. 

"Now  he  says  he  will  do  it  for  half  that 
price, "  replied  Graham. 

Sanday  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Your 
little  daughter,  Mrs.  Graham,  has  crept  into 
my  heart,"  he  said;  "she  has  seized  upon 
my  imagination;  she  is  an  inspiration."  Then 
turning  again  to  Angelique  he  continued: 
"  Let  her  wear  this  little  frock,  and  send  her 
to-morrow  at  ten."  And  hardly  waiting  for 
an  answer  he  bowed  almost  stiffly  and  left  the 
room. 

Katharine  looked  after  him  without  ex- 
pressing any  satisfaction  at  the  outcome  of 
the  interview;  and  her  husband,  still  jingling 
the  coin  in  his  pockets,  began  to  whistle 
softly  in  a  meditative  manner. 

At  last  Katharine  broke  the  silence  by 
saying,  decidedly:  "Well,  at  all  events,  I 
shall  not  be  satisfied  unless  the  portait  is  ex- 
actly like  Angelique  ;"  and  she  added,  in  a 
moment:  "The  young  man's  manners  are 
not  ingratiating,  are  they?" 

"Oh!  he  is  erratic,"  replied  her  husband; 
"they  all  are,  those  artists." 


Erratic  Sanday  might  be,  but  that  was  not 
the  secret  of  his  somewhat  abrupt  change  of 
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attitude  toward  the  portrait  of  Angelique. 
His  work  was  to  him  his  life;  and  the  fright- 
ened little  girl  standing  in  the  doorway  had 
brought  a  sudden  inspiration;  she  was  to 
him  a  vision  of  the  glory,  the  delicacy,  the 
sleeping  possibilities  of  childhood;  and  to 
paint  her  as  she  was  would  be  a  labor  of  love 
and  reverence.  All  that  is  dearest  to  mankind 
might  be  suggested  in  the  portrait  ol  this 
timid  baby  girl.  It  was,  therefore,  with  ex- 
treme pleasure  that  he  thought  of  the  morn- 
ing that  was  to  bring  the  child  to  the  studio; 
he  had  seldom  been  so  eager  to  begin  a  pic- 
ture, never  so  eager  to  begin  a  portrait. 
Angelique  came  promptly  and,  altho  very  shy 
at  first,  she  gradually  grew  more  at  ease,  and 
after  the  first  day  she  seemed  glad  to  come, 
and  she  crept  ever  nearer  to  Sanday's  heart. 
She  would  sit  upon  his  knee  and  talk,  a  wise 
baby  but  a  nervous  one;  and  she  loved  best 
to  play  in  a  corner  with  the  big,  gentle, 
sleepy,  white  cats,  lifting  their  heavy  heads  in 
her  tiny  pink  hands,  and  sometimes  dragging 
one  bodily  across  the  room,  its  long,  wavy 
tail  sweeping  the  floor  as  she  staggered  under 
its  weight,  very  earnest,  very  happy,  while 
Suzanne  exclaimed  in  French: 

"But,  mademoiselle,  take  care  that  the 
cat  does  not  scratch  you." 

And  Angelique  indignantly  protested  that 
the  big,  blue-eyed,  puffball  was  very  good 
and  would  on  no  account  scratch;  nor  did  it; 
neither  one  of  Sanday's  pussies  ever  put  out 
its  claws  to  Angelique. 

So  the  weeks  went  by  while  Sanday  paint- 
ed with  enthusiasm  and  the  portrait  neared 
completion;  but  Mrs.  Graham  had  not  seen 
it.  After  the  first  day,  when  all  details  had 
been  arranged,  Katharine  had  preferred  not 
to  come  to  the  studio;  she  thought  her  final 
judgment  would  be  surer  if  she  did  not  see 
the  picture  grow;  but  one  afternoon  while 
Sandy  and  some  men  were  smoking  in  the 
studio,  she  came  with  her  husband  and  asked 
to  see  the  portrait.  Sandy  had  shown  it  to 
no  one  as  yet,  and  for  an  instant  he  hesitated ; 
but  then  seating  his  visitors  he  rolled  for- 
ward the  big  easel,  and  Angelique  in  her 
gold-colored  frock  stood  before  her  mother's 
critical  eye. 

For  a  moment  there  was  complete  silence. 
Every  artist  in  the  room  thought  it  a  master- 
piece; the  child    stood  timid  and  beautiful, 


absolutely  beautiful;  it  was  Angelique, 
but  it  was  more  than  Angebque,  for 
this  was  glorious  Babyhool  as  well;  it  was 
pure,  fine,  simple.  But  when  Katharine  Gra- 
ham looked  upon  it  her  face  hardened. 

Sanday  stood  to  one  side  contemplating  his 
work  with  an  almost  boyish  delight;  he  felt 
that  he  had  succeeded  wonderfully  well;  he 
turned  with  a  pleased  face  to  Mrs.  Graham. 

"  You  like  it,  do  you  not?  How  well  I  have 
caught  the  expression  of  infancy,  how  sweet 
and  innocent  she  is  and  timid;  you  see  it  so, 
do  you  not?" 

He  spoke  to  Katharine;  but  it  was  Graham 
who  answered,  with  dawning  appreciation 
that  it  was,  indeed,  as  the  artist  said.  Kath- 
arine then  looked  quickly  at  her  husband. 
••  Do  you  really  like  it?"  she  asked. 
"Don't  you?"  asked  Graham  in  turn. 
"No,  not  at  all,"  answered  Katharine, 
bluntly.  "  I  dare  say  it  is  very  well  painted 
and  it  is  a  pretty  picture;  but  it  is  not  in  the 
least  like  Angelique." 

"  Really?  don't  you  think  it  like  ?"  queried 
Graham,  distrusting  his  own  taste  and  knowl- 
edge of  his  little  daughter. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  like  it  either," 
exclaimed  his  wife.  "I  suppose  we  must 
take  it,  now  it  is  so  nearly  done;  but  I  don't 
like  it  at  all." 

Sanday,  who  had  listened  in  silence,  now 
went  slowlv  to  the  easel  and  twirled  it  about; 
it  ran  on  its  squeaking  rollers  into  the  dim- 
ness beyond,  and  the  radiant  baby  was  hid- 
den  from  view. 

"  Most  certainly  you  need  not  take  the 
picture,"  he  said,  quietly.  "It  is  worth  a 
lot  more  than  you  would  give  for  it,  anyway. 
I  prefer  to  keep  it;  it's  the  best  thing  I've 
done." 

"Really?  don't  you  care?"  cried  Mrs. 
Graham,  with  sudden  relief  and  a  look  that 
frankly  acknowledged  that  to  her  the  subtle 
truths  of  art  were  as  naught,  the  spirit  was 
as  naught,  the  little  body  of  flesh  was  all. 
But  in  a  minute  she  added:  "I  don't  want 
you  to  lose  anything  on  the  picture." 

Sanday  laughed.  "Don't  be  alarmed," 
he  said.  "  I  am  immensely  glad  to  keep  it; 
tho  I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  it,  for  it  is  real- 
ly tremendously  good." 

Katharine  looked  up  quickly  in  astonish- 
ment, while  her  husband  said: 
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"I  rather  think,  Kate,  you  are  making  a 
mistake."  There  was  a  humorous  look  in 
his  eyes  and  an  implied  helplessness  in  his 
voice  that  amused  Sanday;  but  Kaihanne  did 
not  smile. 

"Well,  take  it  if  you  like,"  she  said. 
"But  it  is  not  in  the  least  like  Angelique; 
and  I  would  rather  *not  have  any  picture 
than  one  that  is  not  exactly  like  her." 

Graham  laughed;  his  business  mind  had 
gone  beyond  the  detail  of  likeness,  the  pic- 
ture for  him  had  begun  to  take  on  a  market 
value. 

"We  might  call  it  a  fancy  picture,"  he 
suggested;  but  upon  receiving  no  encourasre- 
ment  from  his  wife  he  gave  another  laugh 
and  dropped  out  of  the  discussion,  while 
Katharine  said  to  Sanday: 

"You  are  quite  sure  you  don't  care?" 

"  Perfectly  sure,"  replied  the  artist. 

Mrs.  Graham  hesitated  for  a  moment  more; 
but,  feeling  that  the  interview  was  closed,  she 
presently  turned  away  and  left  the  studio  a 
trifle  abruptly,  while  her  husband,  after  a 
little  more  ceremony  and  feeling  vaguely  dis- 
satisfied, followed  her  into  the  hall. 

Katharine  was  almost  in  tears  from  the 
keenness  of  her  disappointment,  and  said  to 
her  husband:  "Now  I  don't  see  why  he 
could  not  make  it  look  like  Angelique;  I 
don't  see  any  use  in  a  portrait  if  it  doesn't 
look  in  the  least  like  the  person." 

And  Graham  could  not  answer,  for  the 
ways  of  art  are  strange. 


But  in  spite  of  Katharine  Graham's  con- 
tumely Sanday 's  portrait  of  Angelique 
achieved  in  the  world  at  large  a  great  suc- 
cess. When  not  measured  by  the  actual  like- 
ness to  the  baby  herself,  the  picture  could 
not  fail  to  charm  those  who  had  any  feeling 
whatsoever  for  either  childhood  or  art;  nor 
were  those  critics  wanting  who  declared  the 
likeness  itself  to  be  extraordinarily  good. 

Sanday  was  well  content.  He  had  shown 
the  picture  at  various  exhibitions  in  his  own 
city  and  neighboring  ones,  and  had  refused 
two  offers  for  it.  It  was  dearer  to  him  than 
all  his  possessions,  and  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  part  with  it  until  one  desire  that 
he  cherished  had  passed  away  ungratified. 
This  desire  might  be  unreasonable,  it  might 
be  hopeless;  but  it  had  come  to  him  rosily  at 


the  very  moment  of  Mrs.  Graham's  scorn, 
and  it  had  grown  ever  deeper  while  the  pub- 
lic sang  his  praises. 

Sanday  had  sent  the  portrait  to  the  Salon, 
where  it  was  hung,  bemcdaled  and  belauded. 
His  hope  was  tnat  from  there  it  might  go  to 
the  Luxembourg.  He  would  gladly  give  it  to 
the  French  Government  in  exchange  for  such 
honorable  retirement,  for  the  chance  to  live 
beside  worthy  companions  while  the  years 
rolled  by.  This  great,  silent  desire  was 
strong  in  him  one  cold  day  of  early  summer 
when  the  rain  beat  upon  the  skylight,  and 
the  parrot  complained  in  a  low  monotone, 
and  the  cats  settled  themselves  upon  a  soft 
rug  and  carefully  tucked  their  feet  beneath 
them  Not  for  himself  alone  did  he  covet 
this  honor,  but  for  America  as  well  and  for 
American  childhood.  If  his  picture  might 
hang  in  proud  security  in  the  Luxembourg, 
all  future  artists  and  art  students  would  study 
it  and,  he  hoped,  would  love  it,  too;  it  would 
point  Americans  back  to  their  native  land; 
there  was  this  picture  painted,  there  had 
lived  this  baby  girl. 

On  this  chilly,  rainy  Monday  morning  San- 
day's  sitter  had  failed  to  come,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  unlimited  time  stretching  before 
him  for  lazy  indulgence  in  pleasant  fancies, 
when  the  foreign  mail  was  brought  in  to 
him,  and  Sanday's  vague  hopes  received  a 
great  push  toward  fulnlment.  A  man  wrote 
from  Paris  telling  again  the  tale  of  great  suc- 
cess for  the  portrait  of  Angelique,  and  hint- 
ing that  it  was  almost  certain  that  the  French 
Government  would  buy  it;  and  the  man  who 
wrote  was  one  likely  to  know  whereof  he 
spoke.  The  letter  dropped  from  Sanday's 
hand.  After  all,  had  it  not  come  too  soon? 
Had  he  striven  enough  ?  There  is  danger  in 
success  that  comes  too  easily. 

But  now  the  rain  pattered  upon  the  sky- 
light with  a  joyous  sound,  it  was  pleasant  in 
his  ears;  he  could  not  resist  a  sense  of  glory, 
and  it  was  very  sweet. 

Was  it  an  hour  later  or  two  ?  Sanday  did 
net  know;  but  he  was  in  Paris  in  thought, 
and  before  his  picture  when  his  servant 
brought  him  a  visiting-card  edged  with 
black.  With  an  artist's  quick  responsive- 
ness Sanday  started  to  his  feet,  reading  the 
name  and  the  truth  in  one  hurried  glance ; 
and  even  before  Mr.  Graham  came  in  Sanday 
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knew  that  the  lovely  little  Angelique  was 
dead.  For  a  moment  neither  the  artist  nor 
his  visitor  spoke;  Graham  looked  furtively 
about,  plainly  he  was  eager  yet  afraid  to  see 
his  baby's  face. 

"It  is  not  here,"  Sanday  said.  "I  sent  it 
to  Paris." 

"You  have  not  sold  it  ?"  cried  Graham, 
quickly. 

"No — then  came  a  sudden  throb  of  fear — 
"  no,"  he  repeated. 

Graham's  face  cleared;  he  took  a  step 
or  two  toward  Sanday.  "  Because  my  wife — 
we  got  back  from  London  on  Saturday — and 
my  wife  wanted  me  to  come  at  once  to  ask 
about  the  portrait.  She  thinks  it  would  be 
a  comfort  to  her  now;"  he  paused.  "Mr. 
Sanday,  we  have  lost  our  little  daughter;" 
and  in  his  manner  of  saying  these  words 
there  was  that  which  showed  how  great  a 
change  in  him  the  loss  had  wrought. 

Sanday  listened,  noted  the  change,  and 
blankly  repeated:   "It  is  in  Paris." 

"At  the  Salon?  well,  afterward,  when  it 
comes  back,  Mr.  Sanday,  we  offer  you  five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  portrait  of  our 
baby."  Sanday  stood  immovable,  his  every 
pulse  was  throbbing,  and  the  thought  that 
had  become  so  dear  to  him  was  quickly 
slipping  away.  "Or,"  continued  Graham, 
"if,  in  face  of  your  great  success,  you  think 
yourself  entitled  to  even  a  bigger  price  for  the 
picture,  we  will  agree  to  whatever  you  may 


ask;  only  we  cannot  give  up  the  hope  of  hav- 
ing the  portrait." 

Sanday  was  sternly  frowning.  He  had  lost 
a  little  sister  once,  years  ago,  when  he  was  a 
lad  of  twelve,  a  dear,  little  yellow-haired  sis- 
ter; and  he  remembered  his  own  grief  and 
his  mother's,  his  pretty,  sweet  young  mother 
had  mourned  and  mourned,  and  her  sad 
heart  had  long  found  no  comfort.  They  had 
no  picture  of  that  little  girl.  He  turned  im- 
pulsively to  Graham. 

"  Certainly,  you  may  have  the  portrait," 
he  said,  huskily;  "but  not  for  money,  Mr. 
Graham;  no  money  could  be  its  equivalent 
to  me;  as  a  gift  you  may  have  it,  but  not 
otherwise.     I,  too,  loved  that  baby." 

In  the  clasp  of  the  father's  hand  Sanday 
felt  the  value  of  the  gift;  it  was  his  to  be- 
stow, and  he  tasted  of  the  strength  that 
comes  in  forgetting  self  and  doing  a  generous 
deed. 

Katharine  Graham  could  not  know  what 
Sanday  gave  up  to  ease  her  aching  heart;  but 
to  men,  more  perhaps  than  to  most  women, 
is  motherhood  sacred,  and  when  a  troubled 
mother  calls  men  give  unreservedly  of  their 
best. 

So  it  was  without  a  question  of  the  neces- 
sity that  a  week  later  Peter  Sanday  declined 
an  offer  from  the  French  Government  to  buy 
his  Portrait  of  Angelique.  The  picture  was 
no  longer  his  to  sell. 

New  York  City. 


A  NEW  POLITICAL  GOSPEL. 

BY   THE   HON.    ALVA   ADAMS, 
Governor  of  Colorado. 


I  preach  a  new  political  gospel;  a  creed  to 
which  I  am  in  part  a  recent  convert.  I  have 
always  believed  that  Cuba  should  be  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes;  to-day  I  believe  that 
duty  and  destiny  demand  that  the  United 
States  retain  control  of  every  island  cap- 
tured from  Spain  in  the  West  Indies  or  in  the 
Pacific.  Our  quixotic  friend  proclaims  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  war  of  humanity,  not  of 
conquest — that  we  must  give  up  every  acre 
we  gain  at  the  cost  of  our  treasure  and  the 
rich  blood  of  our  sons.  How  can  we  better 
meet  the  demands  of  humanity  than  to  place 
our  flag  over  lands  that  have  been  riven  with 


revolution  or  debased  by  tyranny  and  mis- 
rule? Congress  declared  that  we  sought  not 
Cuba,  but  its  independence  and  freedom. 
How  can  Cuba  be  more  free  or  independent 
than  as  a  territory  of  the  United  States  ?  The 
fourth  Senate  resolution,  as  were  all  declara- 
tions, was  rendered  null  and  void  by  the 
action  of  Spain  in  sending  the  American 
Minister  from  Madrid  before  receiving  the 
ultimatum  from  the  United  States. 

Are  the  natives  of  Cuba  prepared  for  inde- 
pendence? Are  they  qualified  to  maintain  a 
free  State  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  we  are  ma- 
king in  their  behalf?  If  the  history  of  similar 
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people  be  a  guide  it  would  not  be  ten  years 
before  an  independent  Cuban  republic  would 
involve  us  in  controversy  and  perhaps  war 
with  some  first-class  Power.  For  one  hun- 
dred years  it  has  been  a  menace  to  our  peace 
— a  fountain  of  contagion.  Under  our  rule  it 
would  become  a  paradise,  an  ideal  land  of 
beauty  and  liberty,  in  strange  contrast  to  its 
four  centuries  of  blood  and  bondage.  The 
Nicaragua  Canal  is  the  key  to  the  commercial 
destiny  of  America,  whose  theater  will  be 
the  Pacific.  Cuba  is  the  commanding  gate- 
way to  Nicaragua.  Thus  the  possession  of 
Cuba  becomes  a  question  not  only  of  human- 
ity and  liberty,  but  of  peace,  protection  and 
commercial  dominion. 

The  victory  of  Commodore  Dewey  has 
tied  us  to  the  Philippines  by  bonds  we  can- 
not break.  We  cannot  pass  title  to  any  great 
Power  without  danger  to  our  relations  with 
other  Governments.  To  give  them  back  to 
Spain  would  be  a  travesty  on  our  humanity; 
it  would  be  to  put  fangs  back  in  a  serpent  we 
have  made  harmless.  We  must  keep  them; 
civilization  demands  it,  humanity  demands 
it.  True,  there  may  be  some  risk.  Without 
danger  there  can  be  little  glory.  We  boast 
of  the  greatness  of  our  country.  We  regard 
it  as  a  model — an  example  in  the  evolution  of 
man  to  higher  political  conditions.  Dare  we 
stand  behind  the  ramparts  of  cowardice 
when  our  strong  arm  can  lift  up  millions, 
and  at  the  same  time  add  glory  and  grandeur 
to  our  flag?  In  a  community  we  demand 
more  of  an  educated  man  than  of  the  igno- 
rant; more  from  the  man  of  wealth  than 
from  the  poor.  The  responsibility  of  the 
individual  is  measured  by  his  ability  and  op- 
portunities.   This  is  no  less  true  of  nations. 

The  war  with  Spain  makes  the  United 
States  a  World  Power.  She  is  no  longer  a 
self-centered  provincial  country,  but  an  im- 
perial nation. 

The  thrill  of  empire — of  a  great  moral  pur- 
pose, may  soon  impel  our  nation  to  a  career 
more  noble  than  has  ever  before  directed  the 
destinies  of  a  people.  For  us  to  pull  down 
the  flag  when  once  planted  by  our  ships  and 
soldiers  would  be  a  surrender.  To  permit 
the  Spanish  flag  to  go  up  again  where  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  have  floated  would  be  to 
dishonor  the  sailors  and  soldiers  who  risk 
their   lives  to   pull  down  the  yellow  emblem 


of  brutality  and  oppression.  When  t her 
American  fla^  once  floats  over  Spanish  terri- 
tory it  should  float  forever.  Our  flag  will  do 
for  the  Philippines  and  Indies  what  it  has 
done  for  California,  Texas — for  every  Spanish 
possession  that  has  come  to  us.  Against  these 
new  extensions  of  territory  there  come  the 
same  protests  that  met  Jefferson  when  he  pur- 
chased Louisiana  in  1803,  against  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas,  against  all  Mexican  cessions, 
and  against  California's  and  Oregon's  admis- 
sion as  States,  as  against  Alaska  in  1867,  and 
yet  to-day  the  American  people  look  upon 
these  additions  as  the  proudest  triumphs  of 
statesmanship. 

Our  factories  and  farms  demand  wider 
markets.  Every  laborer,  every  producer, 
will  gain  by  the  new  fields  thai  the  Pacific 
will  open  to  our  commerce.  Give  us  control 
of  the  Philippines  and  a  new  merchant  navy 
will  be  born,  and  we  will  see  American  prod- 
ucts in  American  ships,  carried  under  the 
American  flag  to  every  foreign  shore,  Do 
we  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  Pacific? 
Half  of  the  population  of  the  globe  look  out 
upon  its  waters.  In  1852  Seward  said  of  the 
Pacific:  "Henceforth  European  commerce, 
politics,  thought,  activity,  will  relatively 
sink  in  importance,  while  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
its  shores,  its  islands  and  the  vast  region  be- 
yond, will  become  the  chief  theater  of  events 
in  the  world's  great  hereafter.''  This 
prophecy  is  about  to  burst  into  flower. 
American  ideas,  American  civilization,  can 
bring  into  life  the  unmeasured  possibilities 
that  have  been  dormant  under  the  vampire 
rule  of  Spain.  A  reciprocal  commerce  can 
be  developed  that  will  carry  happiness  to 
every  Pacific  shore  and  increasing  power  and 
greatness  to  the  American  flag.  Humanity, 
civilization,  demand  that  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  should  never  come  down  when  once 
planted  on  Spanish  soil. 

There  was  never  a  moral  call  more  impera- 
tive, never  a  mission  more  holy  than  to  give 
American  liberty,  prosperity  and  a  pure  Chris- 
tian faith  to  the  millions  whose  lives  have  so 
long  been  darkened  by  Spanish  iniquity  and 
oppression.  Fate  has  made  the  United 
States  the  agent  of  retribution.  It  is  the 
command  of  destiny  and  must  be  obeyed. 

Let  me  add  that  I  consider  it  imperative 
that  the  United  Government  should  immedi- 
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ately  take  steps  to  control  and  construct  the     trans-continental  railroad   lines  of    our   coun- 

Nicaragua  Canal.     This    has  been    prevent-     try. 

ed    by  some  influence,  perhaps   that  of   the        Denver,  Col. 


THE  NEW  POST-OFFICE  COMMISSION 


BY    THE    HON.    WILLIAM    H.    FLEMING,    M.C. 


Just  before  the  gavel  fell  in  the  House  on 
the  last  day  of  the  session  just  closed,  Speak- 
er Reed  announced  the  appointment  of  three 
members  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
postal  service.  Vice-President  Hobart  did 
the  same  thing  in  the  Senate;  and  the  six 
men  thus  appointed,  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committees  on  post-offices  and  post-roads 
of  the  two  houses  respectively,  Senator  Wol- 
cott  and  Representative  Loud,  have  now 
begun  their  work.  By  February  ist  their 
report  must  be  in  the  hands  of  Congress;  and 
if  the  investigation  is  thoroughly  and  hon- 
estly made  it  will  do  much  to  clear  the  situa- 
tion of  some  of  the  amazing  and  contradic- 
tory features  that  have  long  perplexed  the 
nation's  lawmakers  in  the  past.  A  more 
important  work  could  hardly  be  found,  even 
in  these  days  when  external  concerns  are 
absorbing  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
country. 

Since  it  was  my  privilege  to  suggest  such 
a  commission,  and  to  introduce  the  bill  for 
its  establishment,  which  with  a  few  changes 
was  acted  upon  favorably  by  both  houses  of 
Congress,  by  being  ingrafted  on  the  Appro- 
priation Bill,  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  set  forth 
what  we  mean  by  this  undertaking.  The 
postal  service  is  unique  in  certain  respects 
among  the  functions  of  our  Government. 
While  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic, it  is  obviously  not  a  necessity  ot  organic 
national  life  in  the  same  sense  as  the  army, 
the  navy,  or  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
post-office  is  strictly  a  great  business  under- 
taking which  the  Government,  for  reasons 
of  wise  public  policy,  insists  upon  performing 
itself,  instead  of  leaving  to  private  enter- 
prise. Upon  the  success  or  failure  of  this 
experiment  much  more  depends  than  the 
mere  balancing  of  an  account.  The  whole 
question  of  the  ability  of  a  Government,  re- 
publican in  form,  to  do  business  is  thus 
involved.     Since  this  is  a  service  which  the 


Government  undertakes  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  its  people  rather  than  as  a  necessary 
function  of  national  life,  it  seems  only  proper 
that  it  should  be  self-supporting,  and  neither 
a  source  of  profit  to  the  Government,  as  in 
most  of  the  European  countries,  nor  of  loss, 
as  it  has  been  almost  invariably  in  our  own 
experience. 

Congress  has  generally  believed  that  the 
American  policy  should  be  to  make  this  ac- 
count come  out  square,  and  to  look  else- 
where for  necessary  revenues.  But  even  that 
much  of  commercial  success  the  Govern- 
ment has  for  years  vainly  endeavored  to  reach, 
until  our  normal  deficit  from  the  postal  busi- 
ness is  now  nearly  $12,000,000  a  year,  and 
our  actual  deficit  considerably  more.  The  ses- 
sion of  Congress  just  closed  is  notable  from 
the  fact  that  two  distinct  and  unrelated  at- 
tempts at  the  correction  of  this  condition 
failed,  and  students  of  national  finance  may 
well  ask  in  bewilderment,  where  shall  we  turn 
next  ?  The  Loud  Bill,  a  measure  which 
passed  the  House  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Con- 
gress, was  defeated  in  this  by  a  large  major- 
ity. Its  author  and  advocates  maintain  that 
it  would  save  the  Government  a  large  part  of 
the  amount  necessary  to  make  the  postal  ac- 
count balance,  by  reducing  the  quantity  of 
mail  matter  admitted  to  second-class  rates, 
which  is  carried  at  a  considerable  loss.  With- 
out discussing  the  merits  of  this  bill,  I  am 
convinced  that  its  rejection  by  the  House 
was  partly  due  to  a  belief  that  there  was 
another  source  of  leakage  of  more  impor- 
tance —  the  railroad  charges  for  carrying 
the  mail;  and  yet,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  later  in  the  session  to  scale  down  the 
rates  of  compensation  allowed  for  transport- 
ing the  mails,  that  failed  too.  Both  of  the 
plans  for  reducing  this  great  charge  upon 
the  Treasury  which  the  post-office  makes  hav- 
ing failed,  Congress  was  evidently  in  need  of 
enlightenment,  or    must  confess  its  inability 
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to  carry  on  a  great  business  establish- 
ment. 

The  trouble  in  getting  at  any  basis  of  fact 
seemed  to  be  the  immense  amount  of  conflict- 
ing and  contradictory  testimony  which  was 
presented.  The  railroads,  for  instance,  said 
they  were  getting  barely  enough  to  pay  them 
for  the  splendid  facilities  they  gave  the  postal 
service,  while  those  members  who  suspected 
most  strongly  that  this  was  the  great  source 
of  leakage,  argued  that  railroad  rates,  fixed 
as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  under 
vastly  different  conditions,  were  absolutely 
"  eating  up  "  the  proceeds  of  the  postal  busi- 
ness. In  the  debate  a  Congressman  would 
read  a  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment, entitled  to  much  weight,  on  one  side 
of  the  case,  and  no  sooner  would  this  be 
ended  than  the  testimony  of  somebody  else, 
seemingly  entitled  to  just  as  much  consider- 
ation, would  be  cited  on  exactly  the  opposite 
side.  One  story  was  good  till  another  was 
told. 

The  Post-Office  Department  should  in  a 
measure  be  the  investigating  branch  of  the 
service,  and  furnish  the  facts;  but  under  our 
system  of  changing  administrative  heads 
every  four  years,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
train  and  keep  able  and  fearless  experts  such 
as  grow  up  in  the  service  of  any  railroad  or 
great  corporation.  As  a  result,  when  Con- 
gress comes  to  legislate  on  postal  problems 
it  is  very  much  at  sea;  the  mass  of  testimony- 
received  is  absolutely  conflicting,  and  close 
personal  direction,  which  a  great  concern  of 
this  kind  needs,  is  almost  wholly  lacking. 
This  Commission,  it  is  hoped,  by  giving  care- 
ful study,  in  the  Post-Office  Department  and 
out,  will  be  able  to  get  nearer  the  bottom 
facts  than  it  has  before  been  possible  to  get. 

The  rates  paid  to  the  railroads,  altho  the 
largest  question  before  the  Commission,  be- 
cause this  charge  amounts  to  $30, 000, 000  an- 
nually, or  one-third  of  the  whole  cost  of  the 
department,  is  not  the  only  thing  that  must 
be  considered.     The  pneumatic-tube  system 


is  another  subject  of  violent  controversy.  The 
number  of  carrier  deliveries  which  is  wise 
and  expedient  for  the  large  cities  occasions 
an  acrimonious  dispute  with  the  passage  of 
every  postal  appropriation  bill.  The  proper 
rental  for  postal  cars  is  an  unsolved  problem, 
and  the  canceling  machines  another.  How 
far  the  Government  can  properly  go  in  bring- 
ing rural  free  delivery  to  pass,  what  to  do 
with  second-class  matter,  and  the  prospects 
of  one-cent  postage,  are  interesting  subjects. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Commission 
approaches  these  problems  in  no  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  railroads,  or  to  any  other 
American  interest.  All  that  its  members 
want  is  fair  play  and  square  dealing  for  the 
taxpayer  and  everybody  else.  Possibly  the 
present  railroad  rates  will  be  found  to  be  just 
that.  The  Commission  certainly  undertakes 
its  work  with  no  preconceived  ideas  on  this 
question,  or  or  any  other. 

I  referred  to  the  1897  postal  deficit  of  $11,- 
41 1,779.65,  which  would  build  the  Capitol,  or 
a  half-dozen  Washington  Monuments,  as  an 
understatement  of  actualities.  The  Govern- 
ment has  many  million  dollars  invested  in 
public  buildings,  and  cares  for  them  at  an 
enormous  cost.  These  edifices  are  princi- 
pally used  for  post-offices,  and  yet  no  rental 
is  charged  against  the  department.  This 
offsets  many  times  over  the  franked  matter 
carried  free  for  the  Government,  The  Sixth 
Auditor's  Office  of  the  Treasury,  with  its 
1,200  clerks,  is  really  the  bookkeeping  de- 
partment of  the  post-office,  and  yet  the  cost 
of  its  maintenance  is  not  charged  to  the 
postal  service.  Railroads  which  have  been 
aided  by  land  grants  from  the  Government 
also  remit  a  part  of  their  charges  for  carry- 
ing mail.  These  are  only  illustrative,  from 
the  accountant's  point  of  view,  of  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  problem;  and  this,  perhaps, 
explains  why  Congress  has  been  somewhat 
in  the  dark,  and  has  felt  the  need  of  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  whole  subject. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  TROOPS  IN  SAN    FRANCISCO. 

BY    BERTHA    F.    HERRICK. 


One  by  one  the  long  trains  arrive  at  the 
pier,  bringing  from  all  over  the  land  the 
volunteers,  eager  to  fight  for  their  country's 
flag. 

All  classes  and  occupations  are  represented 
among  them ;  but  whether  from  the  office,  the 
lecture-room,  the  field,  the  mill,  the  forge,  the 
mine,  the  factory  or  the  cattle-range,  all  are 
fine  specimens  of  American  manhood,  and  are 
fired  alike  with  patriotism  and  a  grim  de- 
termination to  win  in  the  impending  strug- 
gle. 

Tho  the  majority  are  fully  equipped,  and 
present  a  fine  military  appearance,  others 
are  the  rawest  of  raw  recruits — some  wearing 
shabby  black  coats  or  overcoats  with  old 
army  trousers,  cartridge-belts  over  ordinary 
working-clothes,  hats  entirely  guiltless  of  a 
rim,  or  ragged  shoes  tied  to  the  feet  with 
strings. 

Many  from  the  plains  or  from  mountain 
towns  have  never  before  been  in  a  train  in 
their  lives  or  have  never  seen  a  large  body  of 
water,  the  broad  expanse  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  with  its  anchored  vessels  and  its  bor- 
dering forests  of  bristling  masts  filling  them 
with  awe  and  unbounded  admiration. 

Not  a  few  of  the  younger  ones  have  defied 
parental  authority,  and  have  run  away  from 
comfortable  homes  to  join  the  ranks,  little 
realizing  the  hardships  in  store  for  them. 

Some  regiments  bring  curious  things  as 
mascots.  The  Idaho  and  Utah  troops  carry 
large  golden  eagles,  and  another  company 
bears  a  white-headed  eagle,  undoubtedly  in 
remembrance  of  "Old  Abe,"  which  was 
carried  by  the  Eighth  Wisconsin  Regiment 
to  the  Civil  War,  and  which,  when  mounted 
over  "Old  Glory"  on  the  battle-field,  flapped 
his  great  wings  and  screamed  fiercely  for 
freedom  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

Several  regiments  have  small  dogs,  deco- 
rated with  red,  white  and  blue  ribbons;  one 
has  a  pet  cat  that  climbs  the  flag-pole;  an- 
other a  game  cock  which  crows  when  a  string 
is  pulled;  and  still  others  bring  a  young  coy- 
ote, a  bleating  kid,  a  tame  gopher  or  a  baby 
wolf. 


The  mascot  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  is 
a  thirteen-year-old  bootblack,  who  has  run 
away  from  his  Pittsburg  home,  and  is  famil- 
iarly known  as  "Boots."  As  he  was  not 
discovered  until  the  expedition  was  well  un- 
der way,  and  was  determined  to  do  or  die  in 
his  country's  cause,  the  men  wrote  home  to 
his  mother  of  his  whereabouts,  and  taxed 
themselves  twenty-five  cents  each  to  pay  his 
fare  and  to  buy  him  an  outfit. 

When  the  laden  ferry-boat  draws  into  the 
slip  at  the  wharf,  many  of  the  soldiers'  com- 
rades, already  arrived,  climb  far  out  on  the 
piles  to  welcome  them,  while  a  chjrus  of 
ringing  cheers  comes  from  the  bystanders, 
and  a  brass  band  strikes  up  inspiring  military 
airs. 

After  stacking  their  rifles  and  unfastening 
their  haversacks,  the  hungry  procession  files 
into  the  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety, in  the  new  ferry  building  at  the  foot  of 
Market  Street,  where  many  of  the  best-known 
ladies  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  stand 
ready  to  minister  to  their  comfort. 

Some  of  them  have  sons  of  their  own, 
perhaps  already  enlisted;  and  their  eyes  fill 
and  their  voices  choke,  as  they  watch  the  in- 
coming volunteers,  a  large  number  of  whom 
are  barely  out  of  their  teens. 

Most  of  the  men  are  full  of  life  and  the 
spirit  of  adventure;  but  others  are  suffering 
from  severe  colds,  pneumonia  and  minor  ail- 
ments, and  are  promptly  removed  in  an  am- 
bulance to  the  field  hospital. 

Others  are  afflicted  with  that  hopeless  mal- 
ady homesickness,  tho  bravely  endeavoring 
to  conceal  their  feelings. 

A  sad-faced  soldier  picked  up  a  toddling 
child,  and  fondled  it  upon  his  knee,  think- 
ing, no  doubt,  of  some  little  one  waiting  for 
him  in  a  far-off  home. 

When  asked  if  he  required  anything,  a 
boyish-looking  private  replied:  "Nothing 
you  can  get  me,  thank  you;  I  only  want  my 
mother." 

In  response  to  a  published  request,  dona- 
tions of  all  kinds  of  substantials  have  poured 
into   the    Red    Cross    dining-room,  and   as 
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money  has  also  been  generously  contributed 
the  supply  of  food  has  never  fallen  short. 

Fresh  mutton-stew,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
sandwiches,  cheese,  oranges,  cherries,  small 
cakes  and  fragrant  coffee  are  passed  around 
among  the  troops  and  are  received  with  much 
appreciation. 

"You  ladies  are  awful  good  to  us;  I  wish 
we  could  do  something  for  you,"  said  a  sun- 
burned fellow  from  the  mountains,  address- 
ing a  charming,  girlish  little  matron,  and  of- 
fering a  ten-cent  piece  in  proposed  payment 
for  his  bountiful  repast. 

Upon  being  gently  informed  that  the  meals 
were  not  served  with  any  expectation  of  rec- 
ompense, he  stammered,  in  much  confusion: 
"  Then  take  it  to  buy  yourself  some  gum." 

It  may,  however,  be  needless  to  state  that 
the  tempting  offer  was  not  accepted. 

"This  tastes  like  home;"  "I  was  my 
mother's  pet;  she  always  gave  me  the  biggest 
piece  of  pie;"  "I  don't  know  how  I  like  my 
coffee  made;  Mother  used  to  fix  it  for  me," 
are  some  of  the  other  remarks  one  overhears, 
all  voicing  the  thought  that  lay  uppermost. 

After  their  appetites  are  appeased,  the  men 
are  presented  with  bouquets  of  fragrant, 
sweet-smelling  flowers,  which  are  accepted 
with  delight  by  most  of  them,  especially 
those  who  come  from  regions  of  ice  and 
snow.  Even  the  names  of  such  common 
plants  as  sweet  peas  and  mignonet  are  en- 
tirely unknown  to  some  of  them. 

They  thrust  them  into  their  coats  or  car- 
tridge-belts, stick  them  into  their  hat-bands, 
or  ram  them  down  the  barrels  of  their  rifles 
or  into  the  mouths  of  their  bugles. 

One  of  the  commanding  officers  at  first  re- 
fused permission  for  his  soldiers  so  to  deco- 
rate themselves,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unmilitary;  but  he  was  speedily  overpowered 
by  the  Red  Cross  leaders,  and  went  off  with 
a  huge  rose  fastened  to  the  front  of  his  army 
coat. 

The  calla  lilies  are  always  in  great  demand. 

"They  are  worth  one  dollar  fifty  a  dozen 
in  Dakota,"  said  one  of  the  men;  "  and  they 
are  small  ones,  too." 

"I  am  going  to  press  mine  and  send  it 
home,"  chimed  in  his  companion. 

The  distributors  think,  with  a  smile,  of  the 
great  hedges  of  these  plants  in  gardens  all 
over  the  State,  and  even  on  the  sidewalks  in 


some  of  the  suburban  towns,  and  dispense 
the  great,  long-stemmed  blossoms  with  a 
lavish  hand. 

Postal  cards  and  pencils  are  furnished  to 
those  who  wish  to  apprise  their  relatives  of 
their  safe  arrival — the  soldiers  using  each 
other's  backs  for  writing-tablets,  and  some- 
times being  four  or  five  deep  while  so  en- 
gaged . 

Before  leaving,  three  rousing  cheers  and  a 
tiger  are  successively  given  for  President 
McKinley,  Admiral  Dewey,  San  Francisco 
and  the  ladies  of  the  Red  Cross,  and,  finally, 
for  the  State  represented  by  the  troops. 

Rifles  and  blankets  are  then  reshouldered; 
and  soon,  with  a  steadv  tramp,  the  regiment 
goes  marching  up  Market  Street,  toward 
Camp  Merritt,  through  rows  of  hurrahing 
spectators. 

Hundreds  of  visitors  daily  throng  the  city 
of  white  tents,  hunting  up  relatives  and  old 
friends,  witnessing  military  drill,  giving 
sound  advice  to  the  camp  cooks  concerning 
the  preparation  of  meals  or  distributing  all 
sorts  of  eatables. 

The  general  sentiment  of  the  community 
at  first  appeared  to  be  that  American  patri- 
otism must  necessarily  be  nurtured  upon  the 
great  American  pie;  for  this  delectable  com- 
pound was  everywhere  in  evidence,  until 
those  in  authority  interferred  on  hygienic 
grounds. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  several  hundred 
school-children  formed  a  procession  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  and,  headed  by  a  flag  and  an 
impromptu  band,  tramped  out  to  the  Presid- 
io, each  proudly  bearing  a  large  dish  of  pas- 
try, more  or  less  indigestible  in  make-up. 
Their  intentions  being  good,  however,  they 
were  warmly  greeted  by  the  recipients. 

In  response  to  the  pleadings  of  the  roman- 
tic maid  who  is  to  be  left  behind,  some  of 
the  soldiers  have  parted  with  nearly  all  of 
the  brass  buttons  on  their  coats,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  sent  to  the  guard-house. 

Altho  all  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing 
troops  are  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  public 
feeling  reached  concert  pitch  when  the  First 
Regiment  of  California  Volunteers,  compri- 
sing twelve  hundred  of  the  bravest  and  most 
stalwart  sons  of  the  Golden  State,  many  of 
them  from  the  finest  families  in  the  land, 
embarked  for  the  distant  Philippines. 
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Such  a  sight  had  never  before  been  wit- 
nessed in  San  Francisco  as  that  three- hour 
march  over  the  cobble-stones  from  the 
Presidio  to  the  Pacific  Mail  dock;  and  many 
were  the  thrilling  incidents  along  the  route. 

The  other  regiments  had  already  bidden 
their  relatives  farewell  in  their  native  States; 
but  here  was  the  final  breaking  of  home 
ties  on  the  soil  of  their  birth  or  adoption. 
The  crowd  surged  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  and  the  police  were  often  powerless  to 
maintain  discipline. 

Conservative  business  men  closed  their 
doors  and  stood  with  their  clerks  on  the 
curbstone;  the  windows  of  large  stores  and 
manufacturing  houses  were  filled  with  the 
heads  of  employes;  and  roofs,  fences,  porches 
and  telegraph-poles  were  in  great  demand  as 
points  of  vantage. 

Upon  being  refused  permission  to  see  the 
troops,  the  men  in  a  down-town  factory,  which 
was  filling  a  large  Government  order,  fell  in 
a  body  upon  the  burly  overseer  and  forced 
him  into  an  unwilling  submission. 

Civilians  broke  through  the  ranks  to  wring 
the  hand  of  friend  or  brother;  the  veteran  of 
the  Mexican  War  marched  proudly  beside  his 
soldier  grandson,  fresh  from  the  halls  of  the 
university,  and  here  and  there  a  sister  or  a 
sweetheart  insisted  upon  taking  a  turn  in 
carrying  the  rifle. 

Cheers  and  tears  strove  for  the  mastery. 

"Good-by!  good-by  !"  "Take  care  of 
yourselves,"  "Give  it  to  'em,  boys!"  was 
the  burden  of  the  cries  on  every  side;  and 
"  You  bet  we  will!"  came  back  the  reply, 
with  more  force  than  elegance. 

"  I  have  only  one  son,  but  I  am  willing  to 
give  him  to  my  country,"  said    one   mother, 


with  streaming  eyes.  "I  am  a  soldier's 
widow,  and  I  believe  that  the  love  of  coun- 
try is  next  to  the  love  of  God." 

"I  have  sent  three  boys,"  responded  an- 
other;  "and  one  of   them  was  under  age." 

All  the  next  day  the  "  City  of  Peking  " 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  stream,  waiting  for  the 
other  two  transports,  with  the  Oregon 
regiments;  and  from  early  morning,  boats 
large  and  small  and  of  every  possible  descrip- 
tion, hovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
vessel,  like  moths  about  a  candle  or  bees 
around  a  beehive. 

One  tug  carried  only  fathers  and  mothers; 
and  out  of  every  port-hole  on  the  steamer 
there  came  a  head  and  sometimes  an  arm  as 
well;  and  when  the  heads  exceeded  the  port- 
holes in  number,  they  took  turns  in  having  a 
farewell  look. 

The  upper  deck  of  a  Sacramento  River 
ferry-boat,  chartered  for  the  purpose,  was 
filled  with  the  sisters  and  girl  friends  of  the 
gallant  boys  in  blue,  who  climbed  the  rigging 
until  foothold  in  the  immediate  vicinity  was 
at  a  premium;  while  brass  buttons  and  little 
white  notes,  inclosed ,  in  empty  cartridge- 
cases,  were  deftly  thrown  into  outstretched 
hands,  and  sallies  and  last  messages  were  in- 
terchanged. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  sunset,  the  three 
transports  set  sail  for  their  destination.  All 
along  the  water-front  was  a  sea  of  faces  and 
a  cloud  of  waving  handkerchiefs,  while  wild 
hurrahs  resounded  through  the  air. 

The  pilots  bade  them  good-by  outside  the 
Heads;  and  later,  carrier-pigeons  brought 
back  the  news  that  all  was  well  on  the  broad 
Pacific. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
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Adela  came  out  into  the  porch  and  leaned 
her  head  against  a  pillar.  Massanutten  rose 
up  before  her  with  all  his  majesty  disclosed, 
from  the  shining  river  at  his  feet  to  the  pine- 
trees  that  fringed  his  far-off  crest.  The 
girl's  eyes  looked  toward  him,  but  she  did 
not  see.  The  sounds  of  a  summer  day  were 
in  her  ears.  Fowls  clucked  and  cackled 
about   the  dooryard    as   usual.     In  the   tall 


sycamores  by  the  river  a  fish-hawk  was 
screaming,  and  the  voice  of  the  river  itself 
came  fitfully  along  the  changing  wind.  She 
did  not  hear.  She  heard  only  the  sound  of 
heavy,  stertorous  breathing,  which  came 
through  the  open  door.  Little  Ben  Sisco, 
her  only  brother,  lay  within  unconscious, 
desperately  hurt  in  a  fall  he  had  got  an  hour 
before;    and    Adela    was    alone    with    him. 
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There  was  not  a  horse  on  the  place,  and  she 
did  not  know  of  a  neighbor,  not  even  a  child 
or  a  servant,  nearer  than  Strasburg,  four 
miles  away.  Strasburg  itself  that  day  was 
well-nigh  deserted.  It  was  the  day  of  the 
Soldiers'  Reunion  at  Fisher's  Hill,  on  the 
other  side  of  town.  This  was  looked  upon 
as  the  great  event  of  the  year,  and  the  whole 
countryside  had  gone. 

Adela  herself  was  anxious  to  go;  but  B  n 
had  been  croupy  the  night  before,  and  she 
had  persuaded  her  father  to  take  the  colored 
woman  along  to  look  after  the  lunch,  while 
she  and  Ben  stayed  at  home  in  care  of  Watch, 
the  big  Newfoundland  dog.  She  never 
knew  certainly  how  the  accident  happened. 
There  had  been  some  sudden  commotion  in 
the  yard  among  tne  fowls,  and  coming  back 
from  a  hasty  investigation  she  had  found  the 
pitiful  little  heap  under  the  stair-railing.  Ben 
had  probably  been  trying  to  ride  it. 

Adela  worked  over  him  with  a  sinking 
heart.  The  tie  between  her  and  the  child 
was  doubly  strong.  Their  mother  had  died 
when  Ben  was  a  baby,  and  since  then  the 
girl,  even  now  still  in  her  teens,  had  been 
mother  and  sister  both  to  him.  There  were 
only  the  three  of  them,  her  father,  Ben  and 
she;  and  she  dared  not  think  what  life  would 
be  without  Ben,  as  merry,  winsome  and  mis- 
chievous a  little  lad  as  ever  lorded  it  over  a 
woman's  heart. 

But  one  by  one  her  efforts  to  revive  him 
failed.  She  had  tried  her  last  resource,  and 
now,  as  she  stood  on  the  porch,  the  one 
thought  that  was  throbbing  through  her 
brain  was  how  she  was  to  get  the  doctor.  She 
had  stood  thus  but  a  few  moments  when  she 
lifted  herhead  and  ljoked  toward  the  moun- 
tain. A  sudden  purpose  kindled  in  her 
eyes,  and  she  turned  and  went  into  the 
house. 

The  sick  child  lay  just  as  she  had  left  him. 
After  a  searching  look  at  him,  she  began  to 
move  swiftly  but  noiselessly  about  the  room. 
She  drew  the  curtain  across  the  window;  she 
called  Watch  in  and  made  him  lie  down  by 
the  couch;  she  brought  her  hat,  and  a  tall 
staff  which  stood  in  the  corner;  then,  stoop- 
ing until  her  dark  hair  mingled  with  the 
child's  sunny  curls,  she  kissed  him  again  and 
ao-ain,  and  rising,  hurried  out  and  shut  the 
door. 


The  Sisco  place  lies  at  the  end  of  Mas- 
sanutten,  a  range  of  mountains  which  runs 
for  forty  miles  through  the  middle  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Adela  had  recalled  the 
fact  that  for  some  time  a  party  of  men,  in 
search  of  health  and  sport,  had  been  camp- 
ing out  high  up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 
next  to  Strasburg.  She  meant  to  climb  up 
to  the  camp  and  get  the  people  there  to  send 
to  town  for  Dr.  Jackson,  while  she  hurried 
back  to  Ben.  It  was  a  mile  up  to  the  camp; 
but  there  lay  the  only  help  she  could  think 
of,  and  as  for  the  rough  and  difficult  climb- 
ing, she  did  not  think  of  that  at  all. 

There  was  no  road,  no  path  up  the  end  of 
the  mountain.  There  was,  however,  an  old 
chute  through  which  the  bark-gatherers  had 
sometimes  sent  their  tan-bark  down  to  the 
river.  The  chute  itself,  the  trough,  had  rot- 
ted away;  but  the  narrow  opening  through 
the  trees  was  still  to  be  seen,  and  Adela  took 
to  that.  Other  than  the  rough  journey,  she 
knew  she  had  nothing  to  fear,  for  wild  beasts 
have  long  since  gone  from  Massanutten,  and 
snakes  are  seldom  seen. 

But  the  climbing  was  enough,  as  she  quick- 
ly found,  even  for  her  excited  strength;  and 
she  soon  began  to  be  thankful  whenever  the 
way  led  over  one  of  the  rock-brakes,  in 
which  Massanutten's  sides  abound.  On  these 
steep  slopes  the  beds  of  loose  rock  lay  like  a 
stairway,  and  she  could  step  up  from  stone 
to  stone. 

She  toiled  on  until  she  had  nearly  reached 
the  top.  Her  breath  was  almost  gone,  her 
heart  was  pounding  in  her  ears.  But  the 
camp  was  now  within  call,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's rest,  she  went  on  again. 

She  came  to  a  rock-brake,  and  started  over 
it.  Half-way  across,  as  she  lifted  her  feet 
wearily  to  the  top  of  a  large  stone,  it  moved 
under  her.  She  turned  to  leap  aside,  but  too 
late.  Her  feet  slipped,  and  as  she  fell  the 
stone  rolled  on  her  and  pinned  her  down.  For 
a  moment,  stunned  and  breathless  from  the 
fall,  she  made  no  outcry.  As  far  as  she 
could  tell  no  bones  were  broken,  and  the 
upper  part  of  her  body  was  free.  She  twisted 
herself  about  and  pushed  against  the  stone 
with  every  ounce  of  strength  left  in  her.  It 
did  not  budge.  She  was  helplessly,  immova- 
bly fast.  Then  she  began  to  cry  aloud, 
hoarsely,  weakly  at  first;  but    as   her  terror 
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gathered,  with  a  gathering  strength,  until 
her  cries  rang  piercingly  about  the  moun- 
tain sides.  No  answer  came.  The  camping 
party  had  broken  camp  and  gone  two  days 
before. 

She  lay  on  the  nose  of  the  mountain,  with 
unobstructed  view  in  front  and  on  each  side. 
The  Shenandoah  Valley  was  unrolled  before 
her  in  its  entire  width,  from  the  Blue  Ridge 
to  the  Alleghanies.  She  saw  but  two  things 
in  it:  one  was  the  roofs  of  Strasburg,  so 
near,  apparently,  in  that  clear  air,  that  she 
tried  to  shout  down  to  them;  the  other  was 
her  own  home,  there  just  under  her  eyes,  it 
seemed  almost  under  her  hand.  She  did 
not  know  how  long  she  had  lain  there — she 
was  not  always  conscious — when  she  saw  lar 
down  below  a  horseman  come  creeping  out 
of  town.  Half-way  to  the  river  the  road 
forked.  Would  he  turn  off  or  would  he  cross 
the  river?  If  he  crossed,  he  must  pass  by  her 
home — pass  within  a  few  rods  of  Ben. 

He  took  the  river  road.  Slowly,  how 
slowly!  he  seemed  to  creep  along!  As  he 
came  nearer,  something,  she  did  not  know 
what — the  gait,  the  color  of  the  horse,  the 
carriage  of  the  man — flashed  the  truth  upon 
her.  It  was  Dr.  Jackson  himself.  He  rode 
into  the  river  and  stopped  to  let  his  horse 
drink.  He  crossed.  She  watched  him  si- 
lently. He  seemed  so  near  that  she  caught 
the  flash  of  the  water  dashed  up  from  his 
horse's  feet.  She  had  cried  out  to  the  dis- 
tant town.  To  him  she  said  not  a  word. 
Not  a  word  to  him;  but  all  her  soul  was 
poured  out  in  her  in  an  agony  of  silent  prayer, 
not  for  herself,  but  for  Ben.  If  God  would 
but  send  this  help  to  Ben,  he  might  do  what 
he  would  with  her. 

Dr.  Jackson  got  the  message,  as  a  man  is 
likely  to  do  when  the  call  is  sent  by  way  of 
Heaven.  The  good  doctor,  indeed,  did  not 
know  it.  He  stopped  at  the  Sisco  place,  as 
he  thought,  merely  to  tell  somebody  that  the 
cattle  were  in  the  corn  down  there  in  the 
bottom.  But  after  vainly  hallooing  at  the 
gate,  he  got  down  and  went  into  the  house, 
where  he  stayed  pretty  much  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

And  Adela  watched  him  with  eyes  that 
filled  with  tears  for  the  first  time  since  she 
had  kissed  Ben  good-by.  They  were  tears  of 
thankfulness;  and  soon,  spent  utterly  as  she 


was  with   the  long  strain,  she  put  her  head 
down  on  her  arms  and  for  a  while  forgot  her 
own  pains  and  terrors  in    the    blessed  ne 
sleep. 

Day  declined,  and  the  people  began  to 
come  home  from  the  picnic.  In  the  west 
long  clouds  of  dust,  like  floating  sandbars, 
marked  out  the  valley  pike  and  its  endless 
procession  of  vehicles.  Excursion  trains 
crawled  up  and  down,  and  finally  crawled 
away  in  the  distance,  and  every  country  lane 
had  here  and  there  its  groups  of  moving 
specks.  They  passed;  and  soon  the  smoke 
went  up  from  scattered  chimneys.  Lights 
twinkled  through  the  dusk;  and  at  last  the 
night,  which  had  already  filled  the  valley, 
came  creeping  up  the  mountain  sides. 


The  company  at  Locust  Hill,  the  hospitable 
old  country  seat  just  outside  of  Strasburg, 
had  all  gone  to  the  reunion  that  day,  except 
Lucy  Beacham.  Lucy  also  intended  to  go; 
but,  delicate  and  somewhat  timid  as  she  was, 
she  had  waited  to  drive  out  with  her  father, 
Senator  Beacham,  when  he  came  up  from 
Washington  that  afternoon.  Much  to  her 
disappointment  he  did  not  come,  and  at 
sunset  Lucy  went  out  to  the  brow  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  house  stood  to  watch  the  peo- 
ple coming  home. 

By  and  by  she  grew  tired  of  that  and  let 
her  eyes  rest  on  the  noble  landscape  before 
her.  The  river,  in  a  long  loop,  swept  out- 
ward from  Massanutten  almost  to  her  feet, 
and  then  went  curving  down  a  shining  path 
between  two  rows  of  willows  to  round  the 
mountain  which  towered  against  the  eastern 
sky  like  a  great  green  wall.  The  rattle  of 
wheels  lessened  and  finally  grew  still.  The 
shadows  deepened  along  the  river-bottoms, 
and  soon  behind  the  end  of  Massanutten  a 
rising  glow  foretold  the  moon.  It  grew  and 
brightened  until  the  rim  of  the  golden  disk, 
that  night  at  the  full,  had  just  come  into 
view.  Then,  with  a  sudden  thought,  Lucy 
got  up  and  went  into  the  hall.  There  hung 
a  battered  but  powerful  old  spy-glass  that 
had  seen  service  on  this  same  mountain  in 
the  days  when  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Fre- 
mont and  Banks  and  Shields  were  at  their 
grim  debate.  The  glass  was  too  heavy  to 
manage   without  a  support.     Lucy  rested  it 
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across  the  front  gate,  adjusted  it,  and  put 
her  eye  to  the  eye-piece. 

The  moon  was  coming  up  behind  a  spot 
on  the  end  of  the  mountain  which  seemed  to 
be  bare  of  trees,  and  every  rock,  every  irreg- 
ularity of  the  surface  stood  out  in  sharpest 
outline  against  the  mellow  background  of 
the  light.  The  tea-bell  rang;  but  the  young 
astronomer  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  the 
glorious  spectacle  before  her.  All  too  soon 
for  her  unsatisfied  sight,  the  disk  began  to 
draw  away  and  show  a  lessening  arc  of 
shadow.  But  now  a  thing  happened  at  sight 
of  which  she  caught  her  breath  in  a  shock  of 
surprise.  There  was  some  change  among 
the  stones  so  sharply  drawn  against  the  face 
of  the  moon.  Something  there  had  moved; 
and  now  the  half  of  a  human  figure  uprose, 
with  bared  head  and  long  hair  falling  about 
the  neck,  stood  some  moments  thus,  distinct 
and  unmistakable,  and  then  sank  slowly 
down  again. 

The  moon  was  almost  clear  of  the  moun- 
tain. Eagerly,  almost  breathlessly,  Lucy  was 
watching  no  at.  She  saw  it  again,  not  so 
distinctly  as  before,  but  certainly  she  saw 
something  move  among  the  shadows.  In  an- 
other instant  the  great  golden  ball  had  swung 
clear  and  begun  once  more  its  nightly  jour- 
ney through  the  skies. 

In  the  meantime  something  else  had  hap- 
pened, something  of  which  Lucy  had  taken 
no  heed.  A  belated  train  had  rumbled  into 
town,  and  soon  after  a  carriage  had  driven 
up  the  lawn  to  the  side  gate.  Now  she  heard 
the  voice  of  her  hostess  calling  to  her, 
"  Lucy,  your  father  is  here!" 

That  day's  experiences  had  the  looked-for 
effect,  and  Lucy  woke  the  next  morning  with 
one  of  her  nervous  headaches.  Her  father, 
who  was  devotedly  fond  of  his  motherless 
girl,  came  up  at  once  to  see  her;  but  she 
could  not  talk  even  to  him,  and  by  and  by  he 
went  off  to  town  to  get  the  morning  paper. 

The  people  of  Strasburg  still  cling  to  their 
old  village  customs,  and  now  as  Lucy  lay, 
hoping  that  the  headache  was  passing  off, 
she  heard  the  Presbyterian  church  bell  begin 
to  toll.  She  attended  that  church  and  knew 
many  of  its  members,  and  she  dimly  won- 
dered who  was  dead.  The  voices  of  the  serv- 
ants on  the  back  porch  came  up  through  the 
open  window  between  the  slow  strokes  of  the 


bell.  Lucy  counted  seventeen  strokes,  and 
the  bell  began  to  ring.  Then  she  heard  a 
name  spoken  in  the  servant's  talk  outside, 
and  at  once  got  up  and  went  to  the  window. 

It  was  Adela  Sisco,  lost,  drowned  in  the 
Shenandoah,  the  servants  said;  and  the  bell 
was  calling  the  people  together  to  form 
search  parties  to  drag  the  river. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  Mrs.  Monroe,  the 
mistress  of  Locust  Hill,  was  driving  rapidly 
to  town,  with  Lucy  Beacham  by  her  side. 
"She  was  the  best,  the  sweetest  girl  I 
knew,"  Mrs.  Monroe  was  saying,  sadly;  and 
her  companion  echoed  the  speech.  She,  too, 
had  come  to  know  Adela  well,  and  admired 
intensely  the  dark  young  beauty,  whose  shy 
and  quiet  ways  could  not  conceal  her  worth. 

The  whole  community,  indeed,  was  moved; 
but  Mrs.  Monroe  could  get  but  little  news  in 
town.  The  track-walker  on  the  railroad 
which  crossed  the  river  at  the  end  of  the 
mountain  had  seen  a  woman  going  toward 
the  bridge  at  noon  the  day  before.  That  was 
the  only  news;  but  that,  coupled  with  the 
fruitless  night-long  search  already  made,  con- 
firmed the  general  belief  that  Adela  had  been 
drowned.  A  large  party  had  already  started 
to  the  river. 

Lucy  had  as  yet  spoken  to  no  one  of  her 
queer  vision.  The  night  before  she  had 
hardly  had  opportunity,  and  to-day  the  tragic 
news  had  driven  it  out  of  her  mind.  She 
had  accepted,  without  question,  the  popular 
verdict  as  to  Adela' s  late.  But  now  as  she 
and  her  companion  drove  slowly  home,  still 
talking  sorrowfully  of  the  lost  girl,  Lucy's 
eyes  chanced  to  rest  a  moment  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  memory  and  a  wild  suggestion 
flashed  through  her  brain  together.  It  was 
a  woman  she  had  seen  in  the  moon — a  woman 
who  moved  as  if  she  were  sick  or  hurt! 

She  laid  her  hand  on  the  reins,  and  Mrs. 
Monroe  looked  up  to  find  the  girls  color 
coming  and  going  at  every  breath. 

"Why,  Lucy,  child!"  she  said,  "what  is 
the  matter?" 

"  Drive  fast!"  said  Lucy.  "Oh,  for  pity's 
sake,  drive  fast!" 

She  could  hardly  wait  until  they  reached 
the  house.  She  jumped  from  the  phaeton, 
ran  into  the  hall  and  out  again  with  the  spy- 
glass. Her  hands  were  shaking.  She  stead- 
ied herself  a  moment,  and  then  pointed  the 
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glass  toward  the  rock-brake  there  against  the 
sky-line  of  the  mountain. 

Her  friend  found  her  a  minute  later  leaning 
against  the  gate.  The  girl  turned  to  her 
with  great,  shining  eyes.  "I've  found  her!" 
she  cried.  "  I  saw  her  last  night,  and  she's 
there  yet.  She's  the  woman  in  the  moon!" 
Then  she  burst  into  tears,  and  for  ten  minutes 
afterward  cried,  laughed  and  talked  together. 

Mrs.  Monroe  herself  tried  the  glass,  and 
in  the  end  the  search  party  was  overtaken 
before  they  reached  the  river  and  sent  up 
the  mountain  instead. 


It  was  the  third  day  after  they  had  brought 
her  home,  the  third  day  of  alternate  deliri- 
um and  long  swoons,  when    Adela  awoke  at 


last  in  her  right  mini .      She   lay    in  her 
bed  with  her  face  to  the  window,  wondering 
dimly    why   she  was    so  weak.     Two   people 
were  talking  behind    her,  and    some    on. 
the  bedside  was  fanning  her.    The  house  was 
still. 

Suddenly  the  fan  touched  her  face,  and 
a  voice  said  gently:  "Take  care,  little 
boy!" 

The  sick  girl  turned  quickly  on  the  pillow. 
There,  just  level  with  her  face,  was  a  band- 
aged, curly  little  head.  Two  blue  eyes  a 
moment  stared  into  hers  in  surprise.  Then 
"Addie's  'wake!  Addie's  'wake!"  Ben  shout- 
ed, and  Ben's  lips  were  covering  her  face 
with  kisses. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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BY    LESLIE   J.    PERRY. 


The  President's  recent  appointment  of  ex- 
Speaker  J.  Warren  Keifer  and  Gen.  Henry  V. 
Boynton  to  be  major-general  and  brigadier- 
general  respectively  in  the  volunteer  forces, 
has  given  decided  emphasis  to  his  policy  in 
relation  to  military  appointments  in  two 
particulars,  viz.,  to  select  only  those  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  field  and  those  of 
mature  age.  Keifer  is  sixty-two  years  of 
age  and  Boynton  sixty-three,  and  both  were 
civilian  soldiers  of  considerable  note  in  the 
Civil  War. 

In  respect  of  age  there  is  a  remarkable 
contrast  between  the  American  commanders 
in  the  Spanish  War  and  those  appointed  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  during  the  Rebellion.  If  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  ancient  saw,  "Old  men 
for  counsel  and  young  men  for  action," 
President  McKinley  seems  likely  to  have  pro- 
vided for  about  all  the  military  advice  he  will 
require.  What  he  will  get  in  the  line  of 
action  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  One  of 
the  greatest  wars  of  modern  times,  that  be- 
tween Prussia  and  France,  was  successfully 
prosecuted  by  very  old  men.  The  King  of 
Prussia  and  his  commanding  general,  Von 
Moltke,  as  well  as  several  of  the  more  promi- 
nent subordinate  generals,  were  verging  on 
seventy.  Yet  the  energy  of  the  Prussian 
campaign  was  remarkable,  and  was  largely 
the  cause  of  its  success. 


The  generals  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
were  quite  young  men,  even  from  the  first; 
but  it  was  finally  through  promotions  from 
lower  grades  for  meritorious  conduct  that  so 
many  very  young  officers  became  generals. 
All  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  young  generals,  how- 
ever, did  not  become  men  of  action  by  any 
means,  nor  were  they  all  successful  generals. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  all  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  appointees  will  be  wise  and  success- 
ful counselors.  But  some  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
young  generals  were  not  only  men  of  tremen- 
dous energy  in  action,  but  they  were  wise  in 
counsel.  So  it  will  doubtless  be  with  Mr. 
McKinley's  old  ones;  they  will  not  only  be 
men  of  distinguished  wisdom  in  counsel,  but 
of  energetic  deeds  as  well.  Some  of  them, 
of  course,  will  turn  out  to  be  poor  sticks,  as 
was  the  case  with  a  considerable  proportion 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  appointees;  but  there  can 
be  no  question  of  President  McKinley's  con- 
scientious conviction  that  success  is  just  as 
probable  under  an  old  commanderasa  young 
one,  and  more  so  if  he  has  seen  military  serv- 
ice. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact,  nevertheless,  that 
almost  to  a  man  the  generals  of  to-day  are 
long  past  the  middle  age.  Of  the  fifteen 
regular  and  volunteer  major-generals  only 
three — Miles,  Wade  and  Breckinridge — are 
under  sixty.     The  youngest  major-general  is 
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Wade,  who  is  fifty-five;  the  general-in-chief, 
Miles,  is  fifty-nine;  two,  Graham  and  Cop- 
pinger,  are  sixty-four;  Shafter  and  Lee  are 
sixty-three ;  Merritt,  Wheeler,  Butler  and 
Keifer  are  sixty-two,  Merriam  and  Wilson 
sixty-one,  Brooke  and  Otis  sixty. 

The  President  up  to  date  has  appointed 
sixty-nine  brigadier-generals.  Fully  one-half 
of  these  are  sixty  and  upward,  while  not 
more  than  ten  are  under  fifty-five.  So  far  as 
is  known,  the  youngest  brigadier  of  the  lot  is 
Frederick  D.  Grant,  who  is  forty-eight. 
There  are  several  civilian  appointees  of  whom 
no  data  is  obtainable.  These  are  remarkable 
facts,  and  are  almost  proof  positive  that  the 
President  is  following  some  fixed  purpose  in 
making  these  high-grade  military  appoint- 
ments. Another  evidence  of  this  is  found  in 
the  fact  that,  of  these  eighty-four  generals  of 
both  grades,  sixty-one  are  old  professional 
soldiers,  three-fourths  of  the  total  number. 
Three  of  these,  however,  were  major-generals 
in  the  permanent  establishment  before  the 
volunteers  were  called  out.  Twenty-four  of 
the  new  generals,  a  little  less  than  one-third, 
are  graduates  of  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy.  The  President's  policy  was  to 
make  generals  of  the  senior  colonels  and 
more  promising  lieutenant-colonels  of  the  old 
army,  and  others  from  the  staff  bureaus. 
Being  veterans  in  the  service,  they  were  in- 
evitably considerably  advanced  in  years. 

During  the  Rebellion  there  were  at  one 
period  350  generals  carried  on  the  rolls  of 
the  Union  Army.  Four-fifths  of  this  number 
were  under  forty  years  of  age,  and  the  ma- 
jority were  probably  under  thirty,  certainly 
under  thirty-five;  a  few,  indeed,  were  not 
yet  twenty-five.  Only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  whole  were  older  than  forty-five,  and  the 
number  of  really  old  generals  were  about  as 
few  as  McKinley's  young  ones.  When  he 
went  into  the  Civil  War  Grant  was  only 
thirty-nine  years  old,  Sherman  was  forty-one, 
Sheridan,  thirty;  Thomas,  forty-five;  Meade, 
forty-five;  McPherson,  thirty-three;  Scho- 
field,  thirty;  Hancock,  thirty-seven;  McClel- 
lan,  thirty-five;  Logan,  thirty-five;  Hooker, 
forty-two;  Rosecrans,  forty;  Burnside,  thirty- 
seven;  Howard,  thirty-one,  and  Warren, 
thirty-one. 

There  was  another  class  still  younger, 
mere   lads.     We  old  fellows  of   to-day  look 


with  wonder  upon  the  war-time  photographs 
of  the  beardless  youths  then  called  to  com- 
mand. General  Miles  was  the  youngest  of 
all  these  who  really  became  conspicuous  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  Rebellion.  He  was 
born  in  Massachusetts,  August  8th,  1839, 
and  entered  the  Union  Army  September  9th, 

1 861,  as  a  captain  in  the  Twenty-second 
Massachusetts  Infantry.  He  was  then  one 
month  over  twenty-two  years  old.     May  3 1  st, 

1862,  lacking  three  months  of  twenty-three, 
he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
troops  of  another  State,  viz.,  the  Sixty-first 
New  York  Infantry,  something  extraordinary 
under  any  circumstances;  and  he  became 
colonel  at  twenty-three,  viz.,  September 
30th,  1862,  and  on  May  12th,  1864,  when 
not  yet  twenty- five,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
full  rank  of  brigadier-general.  Think  of 
that  in  comparison  with  the  graybeards  Pres- 
ident McKinley  has  just  appointed!  October 
2 1  st,  1865,  he  became  major-general. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  meanwhile,  that 
this  young  soldier  did  not  have  the  very 
great  advantage  of  a  West  Point  education. 
But  it  is  easy  to  discern  the  cause  of  his  rapid 
rise.  He  fought  in  all  the  great  battles  of 
the  East  with  one  exception,  and,  one  of  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  was  wounded  three 
times.  But,  above  all,  he  was  particularly 
distinguished  for  his  noble  and  manly  bear- 
ing, alert  energy,  and  the  signal  ability  he 
displayed  in  command  of  troops  in  action. 
He  enjoyed  the  unqualified  confidence  of  the 
military  authorities,  and  was  chosen  for  im- 
portant trusts.  Such  was  our  General-in- 
Chief  in  the  great  Rebellion. 

One  of  President  McKinley's  major-gener- 
als, James  H.  Wilson,  was  another  youth 
who  even  won  greater  renown  than  Miles  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  tho  he  was  two 
years  older  and  was  also  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  two  great  advantages  in  the  race  for 
military  fame.  Grant  had  a  high  regard  for 
Wilson,  who  served  on  his  staff  during  the 
Vicksburg  and  Chattanooga  campaigns.  In 
the  fall  of  1863  he  recommended  this  young 
officer  for  promotion  from  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel to  brigadier-general,  because 
he  "had  special  qualifications  for  the  com- 
mand ot  cavalry."  Wilson  was  made  brigadier 
on  the  thirty-first  of  October,  1867,,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six.     He  was  assigned  to  the 
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command  of  all  the  Western  cavalry  in  1864, 
with  the  brevet  rank  of  major-general  when 
he  was  twenty-seven.  His  campaign  with 
12,000  horse  and  artillery  through  Alabama 
and  Georgia  in  the  spring  of  1865  was  one  of 
the  great  feats  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  not 
yet  twenty-eight. 

Another  boy  soldier  of  that  day  was  Gen. 
Wesley  Merritt.  Merrit  has  never  left  the 
service  from  the  moment  he  entered  West 
Point  as  a  cadet  in  1855,  on  the  same  day 
with  Wilson.  He  was  jumped  from  a  cap- 
taincy in  June,  1863,  to  be  brigadier-general, 
when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old.  He 
rose  to  be  major-general  April  1st,  1865.  He 
was  a  fine  cavalry  commander,  and  a  prime 
favorite  of  Sheridan's,  in  all  of  whose  prin- 
cipal campaigns  he  took  part.  Next  to  Miles 
he  is  now  the  ranking  officer  of  the  army. 

Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  the  Confederate, 
entered  the  war  at  twenty-five;  was  succes- 
sively promoted  to  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment, brigade,  division  and  army  corps;  and 
as  early  as  1862,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
six,  already  a  major-general,  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  Confederate 
cavalry  corps   of  the  Tennessee  army. 

Another  Confederate,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  was 
twenty-six  when  the  War  broke  out.  He  rose 
rapidly  to  be  a  successful  brigade,  division 
and  corps  commander  of  cavalry,  with  the 
rank  of  major-general.  He  also  is  a  graduate 
of  West  Point  and  one  of  our  volunteer 
major-generals. 

Another  brilliant  boy  general  of  the  Re- 
bellion was  John  R.  Brooke,  now  a  major- 
general  in  the  Regular  Army.  Brooke  was  a 
civilian  soldier,  like  Miles,  but  at  twenty-three 
he  was  already  a  colonel  of  a  Pennsylvania 
regiment  of  volunteers.     This  was    in   1861. 


At  twenty-six  he  had  been  promoted  to  brig- 
adier-general for  conspicuous  gallantry  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness.  He  has  been 
in  the  Regular  Army  ever  since  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  is  its  third  ranking  officer  to-day. 

Such  were  some  of  the  soldiers  of  1861- 
'65.  There  were  many  other  conspicuous 
cases  where  mere  boys  rose  to  be  generals, 
and  many  of  the  appointments  of  to-day  to 
that  grade  have  grown  out  of  the  gallantry 
displayed  upon  the  battle-fields  of  the  Re- 
bellion. Only  those  enumerated  here,  and 
perhaps  a  half-dozen  more  became  generals, 
tho  many  of  them  were  breveted  to  thatgrade. 

One    interesting     feature     of      President 
McKinley's  promotion    of  these  old  soldiers 
to  be  brigadiers  is  not    generally  understood 
by  the  public.     The   acceptance  of   a  higher 
grade   in    the    volunteer    service    does    not 
vacate  the  officer's  commission   in  the  Regu- 
lar Army.      He   exercises   authority  only  by 
virtue  of  his  new  rank,    but  he  is    only  tem- 
porarily severed  from  the  other.      But  when 
the   Volunteer   Army  is    disbanded    he     re- 
sumes his  place    in  the  permanent  establish- 
ment in  the  grade   to   which  he  has  risen  by 
promotion,    which    continues    whether    the 
officer   is    present    or    absent  on   detatched 
service,  which  is    practically  his  status  while 
serving  as  a  general  in  the  volunteer  service. 
These  promotions   give  them   more  pay  and 
authority,  and  more  consideration    in  every 
way.     Once  a  general  always  a  general  is  an 
old  axiom;    that    is  to    say,   while  one  may 
lose  the  commission  and    its  prerogatives  he 
always  retains  the  title  and  something  of   its 
dignities — vanities  sometimes  not  overlooked 
by  army  officers  as  well    as   civilians  even  in 
this  democratic  country  of  ours. 

War  Records  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BY    W.    W.    THORNTON. 


The  scandal  concerning  the  appropriation 
by  Congress  to  the  Methodist  Book  Concern 
of  the  South  for  losses  that  institution  suffei- 
ed  at  the  hands  of  the  Northern  forces  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Rebellion  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration  as  an  example  of  mod- 
ern legislative  methods.  Congress  having 
made  the  appropriation  of  $288,000  is  now 


debarred,  as  well  as  are  those  voting  for  it, 
from  saying  that  the  amount  appropriated  is 
not  justly  due  the  Concern,  and  has  not 
been  due  it  ever  since  the  wrong  was  inflict- 
ed— more  than  thirty-five  years  ago.  Dur- 
ing all  these  many  years  this  money  (and 
perhaps  more)  was  due  this  institution  to  the 
full    knowledge    of   Congress,    and     yet  no 
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appropriation  was  made  to  repair  the  wrong; 
Congress  failed  in  its  duty  altho  often  urged 
to  perform  it.  And  now  that  a  large  part  of 
the  sum  appropriated  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  lobbyists  ("sharks, "  as  they  are  often 
called),  and  the  whole  affair  has  become  a 
public  scandal,  Congress  is  angry  and  would 
very  much  like  to  punish  some  one  if  it 
could. 

The  methods  pursued  in  urging  this  claim 
on  the  attention  of  Congress  are  those  pur- 
sued by  almost  every  claimant  before  that 
body,  and  which  must  be  pursued  if  success 
be  attained  there,  or  even  before  the  ordinary 
State  Legislature.  A  man  cannot  hope  for 
success  unless  he  employ  some  one  to  pre- 
sent his  case  before  the  committee  to  which 
it  is  referred,  and  urge  favorable  action  by  its 
membership  and  by  the  members  of  that 
House  to  which  it  is  favorably  reported. 
Constant  pressure  must  be  brought  to  secure 
the  allowance  of  the  claim,  until  it  is  laid  be- 
fore the  Executive  for  his  approval.  This 
requires  the  expenditure  of  money,  and  if  the 
employment  be  contingent  upon  success  in 
securing  its  allowance,  the  fee  must  necessa- 
rily be  a  very  large  part  of  the  appropriation. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  can  it  be  said 
that  the  calling  of  the  lobbyist  is  altogether 
disreputable?  Nay,  may  we  not  say  that  he 
has  become  an  essential  agent  in  securing 
modern  legislation  ? 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  Congres- 
sional injustice  that  were  righted  only  by  the 
aid  of  the  lobbyist.  When  Gen.  George 
Rogers  Clark  arrived  at  Kaskaskia  in  the 
winter  of  1778  he  found  himself  out  of  means 
to  prosecute  his  march  to  Vincennes.  A 
French  priest  came  forward  and  offered  all 
his  wealth  for  that  purpose,  if  it  would  be  re- 
funded to  him.  Clark  accepted  the  offer, 
and  pledged  the  faith  of  the  Government  for 
the  reimbursement  of  the  patriotic  French- 
man. Vincennes  was  captured,  and  this  cap- 
ture formed  the  sole  basis  of  our  demand 
upon  the  British  for  the  surrender,  at  the 
peace  conference,  of  the  territory  now  form- 
ing the  splendid  domains  of  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin. And  yet  Congress  never  recognized 
the  justness  of  the  good  priest's  claim  until 
nearly  a  hundred  years  had  elapsed,  and  only 
then    after    the    most    persistent    lobbying. 


The  priest  died  in  poverty,  and  his  heirs,  far 
removed,  only  enjoyed  a  moiety  of  that  due 
them. 

A  few  years  ago,  as  the  last  vote  was  taken 
in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  allowing  a 
claim  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, because  of  the  destruction  of  a  large 
vessel  by  the  Federal  authorities  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  the  ears  of  those 
present  were  greeted  by  the  salutations  of 
youthful  hands  in  the  gallery,  their  owners 
rejoicing  that  justice  at  last  had  made  itself 
manifest  through  the  agency  of  a  Congres- 
sional vote.  And  yet,  those  thus  applaud- 
ing were  only  the  great-grandchildren  of 
him  to  whom  justice  was  due;  and  they  were 
only  enabled  to  applaud  through  the  work  of 
the  lobbyist. 

There  are  many  more  instances  such  as 
these. 

What  is  said  of  the  allowance  of  claims 
can  be  said  of  much  of  our  legislation.  There 
is  little  hope  of  serious  legislation  arising 
spontaneously  from  the  floors  of  a  legislative 
hall,  unless  the  measure  has  been  made  by  a 
party  platform,  or  has  become  since  a  politi- 
cal measure.  The  greater  part,  and  decided- 
ly the  better  part,  of  our  legislation  has  its 
origin  outside  our  legislatures,  at  the  hands  of 
persons  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  heart.  The  passage  of  these  pro- 
posals is  nearly  always  secured  by  the  most 
persistent  lobbying,  not  by  paid  individuals 
usually,  but  by  men,  and  sometimes  women, 
who  devote  their  time,  their  strength,  their 
patience,  often  their  means,  and  sacrifice  their 
ease  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  its  people.  Unless  backed  by  an  organ- 
ization whose  members  are  sufficient  to  count 
for  something  in  an  election,  those  urging 
the  enactment  of  proposed  laws  often  not 
only  meet  with  a  cool  reception,  but  with 
disagreeable  and  cynical  rebuffs.  They  are 
regarded  with  suspicion  or  dubbed  as 
"cranks."  They  are,  in  fact,  lobbyists;  and 
they  are  actuated  by  the  highest  motives. 
They  are  as  essential  to  the  securing  of  mod- 
ern legislation  as  the  officers  of  a  legislative 
body,  perhaps  more  so. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Commercial  Club  and 
several  good  citizens  of  this  city  set  about  to 
secure  a  law  which  was  practically  a  charter 
for  this  city.     They    employed    an  attorney 
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who  was  especially  qualified  for  the  task  to 
prepare  the  proposed  law,  and  paid  him  for 
it,  however,  a  mere  nominal  sum  considering 
the  great  amount  of  labor  required.  A  bill 
was  drafted  and  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. But  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint 
committee  after  committee  to  lobby  (this  is 
the  word  for  it)  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
bills,  and  many  citizens  went  to  members  ot 
the  Legislature  and  urged  its  passage.  By  the 
most  persistent  labor  the  desired  result  was 
secured.  To-day,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
lobbyists,  Indianapolis  has,  perhaps,  the  most 
perfect    municipal    legislation    in    America. 


This  is  only  one  instance  of  thou  that 

could  be  cited.     Without  the  special  eli 
put  forth,  we  to-day  would  have  had  the  old 
and  imperfect  law  of  the  past. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Lobbyist  is  essential  in 
order  to  secure  modern  legislation,  and  the 
conduct  and  criminal  neglect  of  our  legisla- 
tors have  made  him  a  necessity.  There  is 
no  doubt  he  has  done  great  harm  and 
brought  about  much  corruption;  but  on  the 
sum  total,  at  the  present  day,  the  balance  is 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  of  good  and 
evil. 

Indianahoms,  Ind. 


PLANTS  OF  HAWAII. 


BY    WM.    WHITMAN    BAILEY. 


As  It  now  seems  probable  that  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  may  immediately  come  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  United  States,  its  natural  pro- 
ductions must  deeply  interest  our  people. 
A  tropical  flora  is  always  attractive,  but  that 
of  these  islands  is  peculiarly  so. 

It  is  well  known  that  they  are  very  remote 
from  any  other  land.  From  our  own  coun- 
try the  distance  is  2,040  geographical  miles; 
to  the  Marquesas  group  1,060,  and  to  Tahiti 
2, 190.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  occupies  a 
singularly  isolated  position,  and,  from  a  nat- 
ural history  point  of  view,  has  been  left  to 
work  out  its  own  salvation.  Any  one  who 
has  given  attention  to  the  distribution  of 
animals  and  plants  over  the  earth,  knows 
how  profoundly  a  fauna  or  flora  may  be  af- 
fected by  such  entire  independence  of  other 
lands.  Once  established  in  such  a  situation, 
uninfluenced  by  continental  struggles,  the 
creatures  in  the  course  of  ages  assume  pecul- 
iar and  marked  characteristics. 

There  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  this 
group  of  islands  has  always  been  thus  sepa- 
rated from  the  influences  of  other  lands. 
While  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  according 
to  Hillebrande,  there  is  a  succession  of  reefs 
and  low  uninhabited  islets  extending  for  a 
distance  of  thirty  degrees  of  longitude  about 
half-way  to  Japan,  the  depth  of  water  is  less 
than  a  thousand  fathoms,  and  reveals  a  nar- 
row band  of  raised  sea  bottom.  This  line  of 
reefs  and  islets  exactly  follows  the  trend  of  the 
fissure    in  the   earth's   crust   on   which    the 


Hawaiian  volcanoes  have  been  erected. 
There  is,  too,  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that  the  age  of  the  different  islands  of  the 
group  increases  from  east  to  west.  Hence  it 
is  fair  to  conclude  that  these  islets,  rocks 
and  reefs  lie  in  the  same  fissure  and  are  only 
the  coral-covered  peaks  of  submerged  vol- 
canoes. In  other  words,  that  the  volcanic 
action  began  at  the  northwest  extremity, 
thirty  degrees  of  longitude  northwest  from 
the  island  of  Kauai.  Thence  it  gradually 
moved  on  to  the  island  of  Hawaii,  with  sub- 
sidence of  the  older  formations  wnile  it  pro- 
gressed. 

But  the  western  extremity  of  this  varied 
sea  bottom  is  separated  by  a  great  distance 
and  enormous  depths  of  sounding  from  the 
nearest  high  land,  Japan,  and  the  circum- 
stance that  the  present  flora  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  has  less  affinity  to  that  of  Japan  than 
to  any  other  warm  or  temperate  country  on 
the  borders  of  the  Pacific,  forbids  altogether 
the  assumption  that  this  submerged  chain  of 
islands  can  at  any  time  have  formed  a  road 
for  the  migration  of  plants. 

The  soundings  between  Hawaii  and  Cali- 
fornia reveal  one  of  the  profoundest  oceanic 
depressions  on  the  globe.  This,  considered 
alone,  would  prove  almost  a  total  bar  to  the 
migration  of  plants  from  the  northern  por- 
tions of  America.  But,  in  considering  the 
problem  of  distribution,  one  has  to  take  into 
account  the  presence,  direction  and  force  of 
ocean  currents.     These   may  carry  on   their 
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surface  seeds  or  even  parts  of  living  plants. 
Darwin  proved  by  actual  experiment  that 
many  seeds  will  long  survive  exposure  to  sea- 
water. 

Almost  an  infinitesimal  number  of  Hawaii- 
an   plants,    and    these    mostly   on    the    high 
mountains,  are    Nortn  American    in    origin. 
However,  a  current  deflecting  from  the  coast 
of  Mexico,  or  even  further  south,  bathes  the 
shores   of   the    Sandwich    Islands,  and   thus 
gives  a  marked  American  character  to  the 
andean  regions  of  the  country.     Other,  and 
especially  equatorial  currents,  have  also  had 
their  effect.     Long  after  their  establishment 
in  a  new  region,  plants  may  retain  traces  of 
their  origin.     On  the  other  hand,  under  new 
conditions,  and  disturbance  of  native  systems 
of  check  and  balance,  they  may  vary  widely. 
It  is  said   that   Hawaii   contains,  and   we 
would   expect  this   from    the   circumstances 
above   indicated,   more  endemic  plants  than 
any  other  known  country;  i.  e,   plants  pecul- 
iar to   itself.     Great  differences  of  elevation 
are  found    in   the   islands,    from  the   palm- 
fringed  lowlands  to  the  sparsely  clad  hights 
of  the  volcanic  peaks.     In  one  day  a  traveler 
may  proceed  from  tropical  jungles  to  a  region 
of  perpetual  snow,  and  from  a  climate  with 
an  annual  average  of  180  inches  of  rainfall  to 
one  of  thirty  inches,  or  even  less. 

It  will  pay  the   reader  who   may  be  inter- 
terested  in  lovely  flowers,  to  consult  the  royal 


folio  of  colored  plates  of  Hawaiian  plants 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Francis  Sinclair.  Jr.,  and 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  in  1889. 
One  is  impressed  especially  by  the  prevalence 
of  elegant  types  of  hibiscus,  convolvulus  and 
pea-like  flowers.  Of  course  this  volume,  issued 
solely  for  esthetic  reasons,  neglects  many 
plants  that  a  collector  would  delight  to  see. 
Many  of  these  he  will  find  figured  in  the  su- 
perb atlas  of  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition  under  Captain  Wilson.  Miss  Isa- 
bella Bird,  now  Mrs.  Bishop,  in  her  charm- 
ing volume,  gives  us  some  pleasant  pictures. 
Here  is  one  of  them: 

"Without  exception  the  men  and  women 
wore  wreaths  and  garlands  of  flowers,  carmine, 
orange,  or  pure  white,  twined  round  their  hats 
and  thrown  carelessly  round  their  throats — 
flowers  unknown  to  me,  but  redolent  of  the 
tropics  in  fragrance  and  color.  Many  of  the 
young  beauties  wore  the  gorgeous  bloom  of 
the  red  hibiscus  among  their  abundant,  uncon- 
fined,  black  hair,  and  many  besides  the  gar- 
lands, wore  festoons  of  a  sweet-scented  vine, 
or  of  an  exquisitely  beautiful  fern,  knotted 
behind  and  hanging  half-way  down  their 
dresses.  Their  adornments  of  natural  flowers 
are  most  attractive." 

It  may  be  said  in  closing,  that  Hawaii,  like 
all  tropical  islands,  abounds  in  ferns.  They 
are  infinite,  varied  and  beautiful. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 


SCIENCE. 


COLD-BLOODED  AND   WARM- 
BLOODED ANIMALS 

As  is  well  known,  the  fishes  and  reptiles  are 
cold-blooded  and  birds  and  mammals  warm- 
blooded creatures.  An  Australian  physiolo- 
gist, Sutherland, while  recognizing  this  distinc- 
tion, shows  by  experiments  that  there  is  be- 
tween these  two  types  "  a  line  of  steady  grada- 
tion." He  incidentally  states  that  while  most 
invertebrates,  such  as  polyps,  starfish,  mol- 
lusks,  including  cephalopods  and  Crustacea 
very  rarely  rise  more  than  a  fraction  (one- 
fifth)  of  a  degree  above  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  which  they  live,  among  insects  the 
power  of  heat-production  is  much  greater. 
Tho,  he  says,  essentially  cold-blooded 
animals  in  the  sense  that  they  have  no  fixed 
standard     of   body-heat    toward    which    they 


approximate,  they  are  almost  always  warmer 
than  their  media.  If  they  are  at  rest  that  ex- 
cess is  only  a  degree  or  two.  After  severe  ex- 
ertion, however,  they  are  capable  of  warming 
themselves  to  a  remarkable  extent.  This  is 
also  true  of  the  lower  cold-blooded  vertebrates, 
as  fishes,  amphibia  and  reptiles.  When  at  rest 
they  are  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  water 
they  live  in,  rising  and  falling  with  it,  and 
showing  no  capacity,  however  rudimentary, 
of  maintaining  a  fixed  and  characteristic  tem- 
perature; yet  all  can  warm  themselves  by  ex- 
ertion. 

Sutherland  gives  an  example  to  prove  this 
of  the  common  large  blue-tongued  lizard  of 
Victoria,  which  can  warm  itself  as  much  as 
half  a  degree  in  ten  minutes  of  anger.  By  ac- 
tivity and  consequent  heat-production  all  fish, 
frogs,  newts,  salamanders    and    reptiles   seem 
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able  to  keep  themselves  a  little  warmer  than 
the  air  or  water  in  which  they  dwell.  Accord- 
ing to  Dutroche,  the  newt  can  keep  itself  from 
2°  to  S/4°  centigrade  above  the  temperature  of 
its  medium;  the  turtle,  i}4°  to  3^°,  and  the 
common  green  lizard,  from  40  to  7°  C.  It  has 
been  found  by  Fiirbringer  that  the  blind 
worm  rises  as  much  as  8°  above  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air.  Fishes,  after  a  struggle,  may 
warm  themselves  two  or  three  degrees. 

This  does  not,  however,  leave  the  distinction 
between  cold-blooded  and  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals affected.  The  intermediate  steps  are 
found  in  those  singular  creatures,  the  duck- 
bill and  marsupials.  The  temperature  of  the 
duck-bill  platypus  was  determined  by  Miklou- 
ho-Maclay  to  be  only  a  little  over  two  degrees 
higher  than  the  water  in  which  it  was  kept — 
i.  e.,  24°.8.  It  is  thus  seen  to  be  almost  a  cold- 
blood  animal.  Another  kind  of  monotreme  is 
the  spiny  ant-eater  {Echidna  hystrix).  Twenty- 
seven  observations  on  fourteen  of  these  ani- 
mals gave  an  average  temperature  of  2g°.4. 
These  animals  show  their  affinity  with  the 
reptiles  by  a  temperature  varying  with  the 
weather.  An  echidna,  he  says,  one  cold  morn- 
ing was  as  cold  as  220;  another,  brought  in 
from  the  forest  in  a  sack  exposed  to  a  fierce 
midday  heat,  registered  as  high  as  360. 6,  which 
is  a  very  great  range  for  a  mammal. 

Sutherland  has  observed  in  sixteen  dif- 
ferent marsupials,  which  are  a  step  higher  in 
the  mammalian  scale,  an  average  temperature 
of  360  C,  the  result  of  126  observations.  They 
are  thus  30  C.  below  the  average  of  other  mam- 
mals. The  marsupial,  whose  temperature  is 
next  above  that  of  the  monotremes,  is  the  wom- 
bat, which  is  34°.i.  Next  comes  the  flying 
squirrel,  with  a  temperature  of  35°-7.  The 
little  native  bears,  or  koalas,  average  36°  C. 
The  heat  of  Australian  opossums  is  370  C,  and 
the  tree  kangaroo  is  also  370  C,  exactly  that 
of    man. 

It  appears  that  except  rodents  and  nsec- 
tivores,  with  perhaps  the  whales  and  manatees, 
the  temperature  of  all  other  mammals  stands, 
uniformly,  much  above  that  of  man.  Thus, 
in  the  mammalian  series,  there  are  grades  of 
temperature,  and  those  of  the  most  generalized 
or  lowest  structure  are  of  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture. 

In  birds,  also,  there  is  a  gradation  of  tem- 
perature. The  emeu  has  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture known  among  birds,  i.  e.t  39°. 5  C,  while 
all  the  birds  above  it  have  invariably  over  400 
C.  Hens  average  about  4i°-3,  while  ducks 
average  42°.i,  while  the  more  specialized  or 
higher   birds  average    over   420;  the  sparrows 


and  passerin  birds  having  the  hottest  blood. 
In  general  bodily  activity  depends  on  body 
temperatures;  insects  and  reptiles  are  active 
only  when  warmed  from  without,  but  become 
torpid  with  decreasing  temperature.  The  type 
in  which  activity  is  general,  says  Sutherland, 
maintains  its  own  body  temperature.  This  is 
seen  in  the  mammals,  and  still  more  in  the 
birds. 


. .  .  .Prof.  H.  Muraoka  has  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  rays  which  he  found  to  be  emitted 
by  a  firefly  (*'  Johanniskaber,"  Lampyris  nocti- 
luca  or  splendidula),  and  which  resemble  the 
rays  which  Dr.  Dawson  Turner  has  found  to 
be  emitted  by  glowworms,  in  that  they  can 
pass  (like  Rontgen's  rays  and  uranium  rays) 
through  aluminum.  These  beetles  have  two 
or  three  rows  of  luminous  spherules  on  the 
under  side  of  the  body,  while  the  entire  body 
is  photographically  active.  He  used  about 
1,000  insects  at  a  time,  with  exposures  of  two 
to  three  days. 

SANITARY. 

A  daily  paper  lately  had  a  most  sensible 
article  on  caring  for  the  feet  of  the  soldier 
boys,  and  says,  very  truly,  that  "  a  raw  heel 
will  as  effectually  dampen  a  man's  fighting 
ardor  as  a  raging  toothache  under  the  hot  sum- 
mer sun  of  the  Southern  States  and  of  Cuba." 
In  choosing  a  shoe  to  "  march,  march,  march  " 
in,  one  must  forget  all  his  ideas  about  elegance 
and  what  he  would  consider  a  suitable  shoe 
for  the  drawing-room.  Some  complaint  has 
already  been  made  about  the  poor  quality  of 
shoes  supplied  to  our  armies;  and  that  our  con- 
tractors are  not  sinners  above  all  others,  will 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  the  recent  cam- 
paign in  the  Sudan  the  English  soldiers  com- 
plained so  bitterly  of  the  badness  of  their 
shoes,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
made  a  public  apology,  and  explained  as  well 
as  he  could  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  army 
footgear.  One  of  our  own  army  surgeons, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  suggested  that  the 
miseries  inflicted  by  ill-fitting  shoes  were  often 
the  result  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
wearers,  in  the  selection  of  the  shoes,  and  said 
that  the  selection  of  the  shoes  should  be  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  company  command- 
ers. On  the  enlistment  of  a  man  the  company 
shoemaker  should  measure  the  man's  foot, and  a 
record  of  this  measurement  be  kept, and  in  draw- 
ing shoes  this  measurement  should  be  adhered 
to;  and  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  department  re- 
enforced  the  opinion  as  follows:   "The  action 
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recommended  in  relation  to  shoes   is  both  wise 
and    important.     An     infantry    officer    should 
take  the  same  care  of  his   men's  feet  that  a  cav- 
alry officer  does  of  his  horses'   feet;  but  gener- 
ally men's  feet  are  neglected."     The  common- 
est   fault    in    the    selection  of   shoes   is    to  get 
them   too  short — this    causes    ingrowing  nails 
and  inflamed  corns.     They  should    be  close  in 
the   heels    to   prevent  "  shucking    about,"  and 
broad  in  the  toes  to  give  full  play  to  those  sen- 
sitive and   useful  extremities.     The    stockings 
should    be    whole — a    ragged    stocking    or    a 
darned  stocking  have  such  inequalities  of  sur- 
face as  to  produce  sores,  and  certainly  much  of 
the  soldier's  efficiency  lies  in  a  pair  of    sound, 
painless  feet.     It  helps  to    harden    and  purify 
the  feet  to   bathe    them  night  and  morning  in 
cold  water,  to  which  a  little   listerine  has  been 
added;    and  the    nails    should    be    cut   straight 
across,     never    down    in    the  corners.     Long, 
rapid    marches    have    won    many    a    victory. 
Shoes  that  have  been  greased  or  treated  to  any 
sort  of  enamel  are  intolerably  warm  and  make 
the    feet   swell.     Some   anxious    mothers    and 
sisters  have  advised    their  soldier  boys    to  put 
refined  sulphur  in    their   boots  to    prevent  the 
yellow    fever.     Plain    flour    would   be  just    as 
efficient,  while    both    are    utterly  useless    and 
pernicious.      One    of    the    best    additions    to 
"  comfort  bags  "  would  be  a  tiny  screw-top  jar 
filled  with  cold  cream  mixed  with   witch-hazel, 
with  which  to  rub  the  swollen  feet  immediately 
after  removing  the   socks. 

.  .  .  .Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  one  of  the  foremost  of 
the  English  surgeons  who  have  lived  in  India, 
thus  defines  what  the  layman  styles  sunstroke : 
"  Under   the    designation    of    sunstroke,  heat- 
stroke,   insolation,    thermic    fever,    calentura, 
heat-apoplexy,  heat  asphyxia,  ictus  solis,  etc., 
a   variety   of  morbid  conditions   from  the  sim- 
plest to  the  gravest  are  included.     However, 
these   conditions  may   be  modified  by  personal 
susceptibility,  local  surroundings,  and  climatic 
influences.     They    are    all    essentially    due    to 
heat,  and  are  the  result  of  a  direct  exposure  to 
the   rays  of   the  sun,  or  to  a  high  atmospheric 
temperature    in    the  shade."     In  dealing  with 
it,     Dr.     Fayrer  says:   "The    principal    object 
should  be  prevention.     The  clothing  should  be 
light  and  loose,  and  woolen  material  should  be 
worn  next  the  skin,  as  cotton  or  linen  is    deci- 
dedly harmful.     The  head  and  spine  should  be 
protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  tbe  sun  by  a 
pith  hat  and  a  cotton  pad  let  into  the  coat  over 
the  back  of  the  neck  and  spine.     Moderation  in 
diet  is  especially  to  be  enjoined;  little  animal 
food  should  be  taken."     Here    it  will    be  seen 
the    much    deprecated    bean      will    be     found 


"unstimulating."  Iced  water  may  be  drunk  free- 
ly, when  procurable,  and  the  greatest  modera- 
tion in  the  use  of  stimulants  should  be  observed. 
The  average  native  of   India,  who  is  much  too 
poor  to  own  a  pith    helmet,  keeps   indoors  in 
the  heat  of  the  day;  but   if  compelled  to  go  out 
into    the  glaring  sun,   wraps    a    long  piece  of 
white  cotton  cloth    in    the  form  of  high  turban 
round  his  head,  and  if  he  is  a  very  rich  native, 
it   will    be    long    enough    to    have    ends  hang- 
ing down   his  back,  and    of   course  protecting 
the  spine.     As   our   hearts  go  out  to   our   sol- 
diers, broiling  under   the  Cuban  summer   sun, 
there  is  another  set  of  men    on   whom  our  ulti- 
mate success  absolutely  depends,  the  engineers 
and  firemen,  who  tho  protected  from   the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  bake  and    swelter  in  the   heat 
of  sunlight  "  bottled  up"  ages   ago    in  the  coal 
that  we  now  realize  is  the  great  factor  in  mod- 
ern sea-power.     It    is    to   be    noted    that  these 
men    prefer   and    wear   flannel   garments.     No 
less  than  forty  of  the  cases  of  sunstroke  in  our 
navy  in  1896  were  the  result  of  heat  in  fire  and 
engine  rooms. 

.  .  .  .The  physician  in  India  who  fancies  that 
the  plague  has  been  produced  by  people  eating 
grain  that  has  been  so  long  stored  in  vaults, 
not  perfectly  dry,  as  to  have  given  growth  to 
fungi,  is  not  alone  in  the  belief  that  cereals 
filled  with  bacterial  growths  are  most  unwhole- 
some. Just  now  Transylvania,  in  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  Hungary,  is  suffering  from 
an  outbreak  of  a  skin  disease  resembling  the 
pellagra  of  northern  Italy.  It  is  supposed  to 
spring  from  the  same  causes  zspellagra,  insuffi- 
cient nourishment,  due  to  bad  harvests  and  an 
exclusive  diet  of  mildewed  cornmeal.  But  the 
conviction  that  rats  have  a  vital  connection 
with  the  plague  is  causing  people  in  India  to 
urge  that  all  the  rats  possible  shall  be  caught 
and  burned  with  kerosene. 

The    construction    of    sewers  in  Sydney 

has  shown  their  value,  for  in  1875  measles  and 
scarlet  fever  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
royal  commission  was  empowered  to  look  into 
the  matter  and  recommended  a  remedy.  In 
the  city  proper,  the  death-rate  was  then  31  in  the 
thousand.  The  present  system  of  sewers  was 
constructed,  and  now  the  death-rate  has  fallen 
to  16  in  the  thousand,  and  in  the  suburban  part 
of  the  town  it  has  fallen  to  13. 

...  There  is  to  be  a  branch  of  one  of  the 
Hongkong  hospitals  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  plague-patients  who  are  to  have  the 
choice  of  being  treated  by  the  new  Western 
methods,  or  the  old  ones  of  the  Chinese  phy- 
sicians. Needless  to  say  the  results  will  be 
eagerly  watched  by  doctors  everywhere. 


LITKKATURK 


THE     LITERARY     WORKS     OF     A 
JAPANESE   REFORMER. 

Any  one  interested  in  the  history  of  mod- 
ern Japan  will  get  a  new  insight  into  the  dif- 
ficulties that  have  beset  her  path   since  the 
ports  were  opened  to   foreign  trade  in  1859 
from  a  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  the  works 
of   Mr.  Fukuzawa.     His  whole  life  since  the 
coming  of  Commodore  Perry  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  modernization  of  his  country. 
He  was  born  somewhat  more  than  sixty  years 
ago  in  the  south  of  Japan.     Of  the  Samurai 
class,  he  was  poor,  as  nearly  all  of  this  class 
necessarily  were.     He  came  to  Tokio,  then 
Yedo,  in   1859,  an^  at  once  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of   foreigners  and  their 
connection    with    his   country.      From    that 
date  to  the  present  time  he  has  been  a  con- 
stant writer  on  the  issues  of   the   day.     As 
most  of  his  important  works  are  out  of  print, 
he  has  recently  published  a  new  edition  of 
his  writings.     A  preface  of  130  pages  to  this 
edition  is  published   separately,  and  gives  an 
excellent  summary  of  his  books  and  the  mo- 
tives that  influenced  him  at  the  time  of  wri- 
ting them. 

In  1 861  he  made  his  first  trip  abroad,  and 
the  impressions  of  that  visit  to  the  countries 
of  Europe  were  ineffaceable.  He  felt  that 
the  people  of  his  own  country,  however 
kindly  treated  privately,  were  not  esteemed 
as  equals  by  the  people  of  the  West.  For  a 
Japanese,  who  knew  that  his  own  country- 
men were  accustomed  to  look  down  upon  the 
outer  world  as  barbarian,  this  discovery  was 
important.  Nothing  in  the  whole  realm 
of  Western  enterprise  struck  him  with  such 
force  as  the  postal  system.  On  his  return 
he  published  a  volume  on  the  condition  of 
European  countries  and  tried  to  make  clear 
that  Japan  so  far  from  despising  them  could 
with  advantage  borrow  from  them.  The 
sale  of  the  book  was  enormous,  amounting  to 
no  less  than  250,000  copies. 

The  next  work  of  the  author  illustrates  a 
curious  phase  of  his  country's  condition  in 
the  early  sixties.  There  had  been  fighting 
between  the  Choshu  clan  and  the  Sho- 
gun's  government;  and    Mr.    Fukuzawa    was 


convinced  that  the  superiority  of  the  former 
was  owing  to  their  ability  to  handle  the  rifle. 
He  made  a  search  in  all  the  bookstores  of 
Tokio  for  an  English  work  on  rifle-shooting, 
and  finally  obtained  one.  By  dint  of  much 
perseverance  he  made  a  fair  translation  of 
the  book.  Its  success  astounded  him.  He 
does  not  dare  to  mention  the  number  of  cop- 
ies sold.  Years  afterward  the  inventor  of 
the  Murata  rifle,  now  in  general  use  in  the 
Japanese  Army,  confessed  to  him  that  his 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  rifle  by  this 
little  book. 

In  1866  Mr.   Fukuzawa  went   to  America 
on  business   connected    with    the    Shogun's 
government.     On  his  return  he  began  to  de- 
vote his  attention  to  the  question  of  practi- 
cal education,  with  which,  together  with  jour- 
nalism, he  occupied  himself  for  many  years. 
In  connection  with   his  educational  work  he 
took   an    interest  in  the  spread    of  scientific 
and  practical  knowledge,  which  contributed, 
perhaps,    more   to   establish    his    reputation 
than  all  his  writings  on  other  subjects.     One 
of  his  earliest  efforts  was  a  work  on  physical 
science,  as  taught  in  the  West.     His  purpose 
in  publishing  this   book   was   to  show    how 
primitive  were  the  prevailing  ideas  in  Japan 
regarding  the  constitution   of  the    material 
universe   and  the   laws  that  govern  it.     His 
book  was  founded  on  independent  study  and 
written  in  a    style  so  simple  that  a  reader 
of    ordinary    intelligence   could    understand 
it. 

Many  other  works  written  in  the  following 
years  had  a  purely  educational  object,  such  as 
his  volume  on  "Parliamentary  Procedure," 
a  book  of  rules  for  representative  assemblies, 
a  Geography  of  the  World,  a  simple  book  of 
morals  as  taught  in  the  West,  and  a  work  on 
bookkeeping.  With  these  must  be  mentioned 
his  "Promotion  of  Learning,"  published  in 
seventeen  volumes.  Not  fewer  than  200,000 
complete  sets,  or  3,400,000  volumes  of  it 
were  sold.  Many  of  the  opinions  expressed 
in  this  work  were  very  unpopular  to  the  Jap- 
anese of  that  time.  *On  one  point  especially 
the  author  ran  counter  to  public  opinion.  He 
bitterly  attacked  the  feudal  loyalty  of  the 
the  Samurai.      His  strictures  on  this  principle 
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were  supposed  to  be  contrary  to  the  Jap- 
anese spirit,  and  aroused  such  violent  opposi- 
tion against  him  that  for  a  time  it  was 
thought  his  life  was  in  danger. 

On  March  nth,  1872,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment substituted  the  Western  calendar 
for  the  Chinese  system  of  keeping  time.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  could  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  change. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Fu- 
kuzawa  was  ill,  and  to  occupy  his  mind  while 
lying  abed  he  wrote  out  an  explanation  of  the 
new  calendar.  At  the  end  of  his  little  essay 
he  gave  an  account  of  foreign  clocks  and  of 
the  way  of  telling  the  time  of  day  from  them. 
The  writing  occupied  him  only  six  hours  and 
made  a  small  pamphlet,  the  price  of  which 
was  only  a  few  cents.  So  great  was  its  sale 
that  in  three  months  it  netted  him  over  seven 
hundred  dollars,  and  he  felt  great  doubt  as 
to  the  morality  of  taking  so  large  a  sum  for 
so  little  work. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period 
of  Japan  Mr.  Fukuzawa  has  taken  an  inter- 
est in  public  speaking — an  art  entirely  un- 
known to  old  Japan.  Himself  an  excellent 
speaker,  he  made  the  college  of  which  he  is 
the  founder  the  nucleus  of  this  art.  In  the 
preface  to  his  collected  works,  he  says  that 
in  1874  he  tried  to  introduce  public  speaking 
in  his  institution,  and  to  convert  certain  well- 
known  scholars  of  the  day  to  his  theory;  but 
the  general  opinion  was  that  the  genius  of 
the  Japanese  language  did  not  lend  itself  to 
this  form  of  address.  Fukuzawa  contended, 
however,  that  the  sermons  of  Buddhist  priests, 
the  stories  of  the  professional  story-tellers 
(known  throughout  Japan  from  ancient 
times),  proved  that  the  language  was  well 
suited  to  this  purpose.  He  invited  a  number 
of  scholars  to  meet  him  and  listen  to  him. 
He  made  an  address  on  one  of  the  public 
questions  of  the  day.  They  acknowledged 
his  success,  applauded  him  heartily,  and 
from  this  time  public  speaking  became  popu- 
lar in  Japan.  This  change  of  popular  opinion 
led  him  to  build  a  small  lecture  hall,  on  an 
American  model,  for  the  use  of  the  students 
of  the  college,  which  was  the  pioneer  build- 
ing of  its  kind  in  Japan. 

The  author,  tho  never  occupied  in  the  strife 
of  politics;  has  a  keen  insight  into  political 
tendencies,  and  has   been  an  eager   worker 


for  certain  political  results.  He  saw  that  the 
new  Government  of  Japan,  while  having  re- 
stored the  Emperor  to  his  true  place,  yet 
continued  to  treat  the  people  with  as  much 
indifference  as  the  former  officials.  With  the 
spread  of  popular  education  and  the  intro- 
duction of  Western  ideas,  the  people,  he  saw, 
would  not  long  tolerate  the  arrogance  of  their 
new  rulers.  Even  when  the  Government  in- 
troduced well-considered  reforms  it  assumed 
a  lofty  attitude  toward  the  governed  that  de- 
stroyed much  of  the  usefulness  of  the  new 
measures.  In  the  four  volumes  mentioned 
Mr.  Fukuzawa  uniformly  took  the  ground  of 
a  mediator,  trying  on  the  one  hand  to  uphold 
efficient  government,  and  on  the  other  con- 
tending for  an  extension  of  popular  rights  and 
for  greater  consideration  of  the  people.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  most  of  these 
objects  have  been  realized.  While  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  is  still,  to  some  extent,  a 
clan  affair,  at  least  in  the  upper  officialdom, 
yet  its  indifference  to  public  opinion  and  its 
supercilious  attitude  toward  the  people  are 
entirely  things  of  the  past. 

After  a  long  period  of  silence  the  author 
has  recently  made  a  fresh  and  probably  final 
excursion  in  the  field  of  letters.  In  a  few 
months  the  number  of  copies  sold  has  ex- 
ceeded thirty-five  thousand,  and  the  demand 
still  continues.  It  is  rumored  that  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  this  work  is  in  progress. 

In  the  concluding  words  of  his  long  pref- 
ace the  author  states  that  what  fortune  he 
has  accumulated  is  due  almost  entirely  to  his 
pen.  As  editor  of  a  widely  known  paper,  as 
sponsor  of  an  important  educational  insti- 
tution, as  a  writer  of  books  on  questions  ot 
the  day,  he  has  steadily  refused  to  enter  into 
any  occupation  inconsistent  with  wielding  in- 
fluence entirely  by  the  use  of  his  pen.  For 
this  reason  he  has  refused  to  engage  in  the 
work  of  active  politics,  in  spite  of  much 
solicitation  from  friends.  He  is  often  taken 
to  task  for  his  seeming  inconsistency.  No 
one,  it  is  said,  is  more  responsible  than 
he  for  the  existence  of  popular  representa- 
tion or  political  parties  in  Japan.  Yet  now, 
after  he  has  conjured  them  into  life,  he  is 
unwilling  to  do  his  share  in  guiding  what  he 
has  assisted  in  creating.  But  he  does  not 
seek  political  power  or  fame,  and  is  content 
with  the  title  of  sense/  (the  teacher),  a  word 
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of  greatest  reverence  in  the  days  of  old  Ja- 
pan, and  even  at  present  not  shorn  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  honor  or  respect  to  which  all 
other  vocations  are  strangers. 


Talks  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  By  the  Hon. 
Lionel  A.  7'ollemache,  Author  of  ki Benjamin 
Jowett."  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
This  is  a  collection  of  intimate  personal  con- 
versations with  Mr.  Gladstone,  done  somewhat 
in  the  Boswellian  style,  but  with  a  difference. 
The  volume  opens  with  some  brief  and  meager 
reports  dating  from  the  period  between  1856 
and  1870,  and  passes  in  its  larger  and  fuller 
parts  to  reports  of  conversations  between  1891 
and  1896.  They  were  written  down  by  the  au- 
thor at  the  time,  tho  from  their  nature  Mr. 
Tollemache  was  restrained  from  publishing 
them  while  Mr.  Gladstone  was  living.  They 
are  another  witness,  in  their  wide  variety,  to 
the  breadth  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  intellectual  in- 
terests and  acquirements.  We  make  a  few 
selections.  This,  for  example,  will  surprise 
most  of  our  readers: 

"  67. — '  I  believe  that  Napoleon  narrowly  escaped 
being  shot,  and  I  understand  that  Wellington  was 
in  favor  of  his  execution.  But  I  am  glad  that  his 
life  was  spared.' 

"  T. — '  I  believe  that  this  was  also  the  wish  of 
Blucher.  How  was  it  that,  if  the  two  generals 
were  thus  agreed,  Napoleon  escaped?' 

"  G. — '  The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  naturally 
opposed  to  the  execution  of  his  own  son-in-law; 
and  I  believe  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  Russia  had 
suffered,  the  Czar  was  of  the  same  mind.'  " 

And  this: 

"  G. — '  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  used  to  protest 
against  being  compared  with  Cromwell;  he  used 
to  say  that  he  had  not  cut  off  his  king's  head,  but 
had  merely  appeared  as  the  Savior  of  Society. 
Well,  it  was  the  Allied  Powers,  and  especially  the 
English,  who,  by  making  war  on  the  French, 
frustrated  every  attempt  of  the  Republic  to  set 
up  a  durable  Government.  And  in  the  meantime 
the  English  laborer  was  impoverished.  In  1812 
he  was  ten  times  worse  off  than  he  now  is.  He 
received  only  half  his  present  wages,  and  he  had 
to  pay  five  times  as  much  for  bread.  At  one  time 
corn  rose  to  2U.  a  bushel;  while  now,  or  a  least 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  until  quite  lately, 
he  had  only  to  pay  \s.  a  bushel.' 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  urged  me  to  read  the  '  Memoirs 
of  Marbot,'  who  had  unusual  opportunities  of  see- 
ing Napoleon  at  close  quarters." 

Here  is  an  interesting  note  on  Mr.  Bright: 

"We  talked  about  Bright;  and  I  mentioned 
that  I  had  heard  his  very  fine  speech  at  the  din- 
ner given  to  Mr.  Garrison  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  American  Civil  War.  Mr.  Gladstone  rejoined 
that  Bright  approved  of  the  American  War,  and 


seemingly  of  that  war  only.  Bright  had  seen 
thai,  altho  the  Northern  States  were  not  in  the 
first  instance  consciously  fighting  against  slavery, 
the  practical  result  of  the  war  would  be  to  abolish 
slavery;  and  he  had  seen  this  when  hardly  an\ 
one  else  did." 

We  should  like  to  know  who  Chief  Justice 
Shea,  U.S. A.,  was,  who  is  cited  on  page  67. 
The  United  States  never  had  a  Chief  Justice  of 
this  name.  The  story  related  of  Richard  Bax- 
ter should  be  told  of  John  Newton,  who,  in  al- 
lusion to  his  early  life,  when  he  saw  a  convict 
pass  on  his  way  to  the  gallows,  exclaimed: 
"  There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  goes  John 
Newton"  (p,  97).  The  book  contains  many 
valuable  remarks  on  Bishop  Butler  which  show 
how  truly  Mr.  Gladstone's  editing  of  the  great 
Bishop's  works  grew  out  of  deep  and  lifelong 
reflections  upon  them. 

We  can  find  room  for  only  one  other  series  of 
remarks  (p.  81): 

"  I  spoke  of  genius  as  being  often  one-sided  . 

"  G. — 'No.     Talent  is.     Genius  is  not.'    .    .     . 

"  I  put  the  case  of  Milton. 

"  G. — 4Ob,  he  is  an  exception  to  all  rules.  He 
is  an  enigma — quite  inexplicable.'    .     .     . 

"  I  cited  Shelley  as  a  one-sided  man  of  genius; 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  declined  to  admit  the  validity 
of  this  instance,  on  the  ground  that  Shelley,  dy- 
ing young,  never  quite  '  broke  loose  from  the  egg- 
shell.'   .     .     . 

"  T.—'  Would  you  not  also  say  that  Huxley  is 
unmistakably  a  man  of  genius  ?' 

"  G. — '  Certainly  not.  Huxley  has  talent  to  any 
amount,  but  not  genius.  One  of  the  younger  men 
of  science,  Romanes,  has  struck  me  a  good  deal. 
I  should  say  that  he  has  genius.'  " 


Domestic  Service.  By  Lucy  Maynard  Salmon. 
(The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.75.) 

This  is  no  ordinary  manual.  It  is  a  resolute 
attempt  to  discover,  collect  and  arrange  the 
facts  concerning  this  branch  of  economics,  and 
to  ascertain  what  they  mean  by  some  rigorous 
method  of  scientific  inference.  The  author's 
preparations  for  collecting  the  facts  were  am- 
ple. She  sent  out  5,000  blank  schedules  in  sets 
of  three  each,  one  for  employers,  one  for  em- 
ployes, and  one  for  miscellaneous  informatio  n. 
Of  these  5,000  sets  1,025  sets  were  returned  with 
the  blanks  filled.  The  final  impression  as  to  the 
situation  made  by  all  this  laborious  investiga- 
tion does  not  differ  from  that  which  has  grown 
up  without  any  such  rigorous  examination, 
simply  by  the  natural  operation  of  individual  in- 
quiry and  personal  consultation  and  compari- 
son. 

The  book  begins  with  several  general  chap- 
ters, on  the  historical  aspect  of  the  question, 
domestic  service  in  the  colonial  period,  domes- 
tic service    since  the  colonial  period,  and  the 
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economic  phase  of  domestic  service.  The 
pinch  of  the  problem  begins  to  be  felt  in  the 
sixth  chapter-  on  the  difficulties  of  domestic 
service  looked  at  from  the  employer's  point  of 
view,  and  its  industrial  and  social  drawbacks 
looked  at  from  the  employe's  point  of  view. 
A  brief  but  good  chapter  sets  forth  the  consid- 
erations of  one  kind  and  another,  which 
count  in  favor  of  the  service  and  render  it  at- 
tractive. The  author  comes  to  the  supreme 
test  of  her  ability  and  judgment  in  the  seven 
chapters  which  discuss  the  problem  of  rem- 
edies suggested;  doubtful,  possible,  and 
promising,  and  the  general  principles  which 
apply.  Not  the  least  attractive  part  of  the  book 
is  the  historical  sketch.  The  worst  grumbler 
of  them  all  will  have  to  admit,  as  he  studies 
these  pages,  that  a  vast  change  for  the  bet- 
ter lies  between  the  domestic  service  of  the 
present  time,  and  that  which  was  the  best  our 
great  and  great-great-grandmothers  could  hope 
for.  At  the  same  time  the  condition  of  the 
employes  has  risen  enormously  since  the  time 
when  "  redemptioners,"  transported  convicts, 
free-will  bondmen,  negro  slaves  and  Indians 
performed  the  service.  Miss  Salmon's  com- 
parative statement  of  the  gains  of  domestic 
service  strike  us  as  rather  high.  A  sa- 
ving of  $150  a  year  out  of  an  average  total 
of  $168  in  wages  is  beyond  the  average 
girl's  economics.  A  girl  living  at  home 
while  employed  as  a  teacher  has  advantages 
which  makes  her  annual  stipend  worth  more  to 
her  and  the  cost  of  her  living  less.  Miss 
Salmon,  however,  indulges  in  no  illusions.  She 
sees  that  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  are 
many  of  them  inherent  in  the  unequal  relation 
between  the  parties  and  the  discontent,  divine 
or  otherwise,  which  compel  the  higher  sort  of 
people  to  fret  and  chafe  under  the  yoke  of  de- 
pendent relations.  Rational  and  considerate 
treatment  of  employes  will  do  much.  The 
cultivation  of  a  healthy  self-respect  for  them- 
selves and  their  station  and  work  in  life  w  ill 
help  a  good  deal.  The  gradual  organization 
of  means  tor  lessening  the  amount  of  indoor 
work  promises  a  relief  which  Miss  Salmon  be- 
lieves will  become  far  more  important  than  it 
is  now.  Miss  Salmon  is,  however,  far  too 
clear-headed  not  to  see  that  all  real  gains  must 
be  had  at  the  cost  of  social  and  moral  progress 
and  come  slowly,  as  the  result  of  discussion, 
intelligent  effort  and  experiment,  and  all  those 
reformatory  agencies  which  can  only  be  set 
agoing  by  people  in  the  higher  relations  of 
society.  Miss  Salmon  does  not  fail  to  see  that 
while  revolutions  come  from  below  reforma- 
tions come  from  above.     We  are    not  so    clear 


as  to  her  dictum  that  the  unpaid  services  of 
women  at  home  in  the  household  ana  family 
increase  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 


THE  [DEAL  LIFE.  Addresses  Hitherto  Unpub- 
lished. By  Henry  Drummond.  With  Me- 
morial Sketches  by  Ian  Maclaren  and  W. 
Robertson  Niccoll.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.50.) 
To  most  readers  the  appreciative  biographic 
introduction  by  Dr.  Niccoll  and  the  tribute  of 
admiration  and  affection  by  Drummond's  life- 
long friend,  John  Watson,  would  be  enough 
to  draw  them  irresistibly  to  this  book.  Drum- 
mond was  a  man  of  whom  it  was  never  easy  for 
those  who  knew  him  to  write  or  speak  in  terms 
ol  moderation.  Dr.  Watson  makes  no  attempt 
to  do  so.  He  surrenders  himself  to  the  flow  of 
his  affectionate  recollections,  and  writes  with  a 
delightful  freedom  and  a  rush  of  poetic  feeling 
as  no  other  man  can.  Dr.  Niccoll's  sketch  is 
remarkable  for  its  attempt  to  present  the  cold 
facts  of  a  life  which  had  no  cold  facts  in  it. 
It  is  a  finely  appreciative  presentation  of  the 
results  and  details  of  Drummond's  life  and 
work,  and  of  the  position  he  held  and  will  hold 
among  the  great  religious  leaders  of  the  mod- 
ern Church.  It  contains  a  good  account  of 
his  literary  productions,  their  history,  object 
and  value. 

The  collection  of  Drummond's  own  produc- 
tions comprises  fifteen  previously  unpublished 
addresses,  miscellaneous  in  character.  It  is, 
however,  just  such  a  collection  as  one  would 
like  to  read  who  is  looking  for  glimpses  or 
revelations  of  the  great  leader  who  died 
as  Drummond  did  in  the  fulness  of  his 
fame.  In  many  respects  they  give  a  truer 
impression  of  the  man  and  of  his  faith 
than  his  larger  works  or  even  the  sketches 
of  his  friends.  Dr.  Watson,  for  example, 
says  that  Drummond  did  not  speak  of 
sin,  for  he  knew  too  little  of  it  to  speak  of  it. 
But  in  this  collection  we  find  an  address  on 
"  The  Three  Facts  of  Sin,"  which,  if  not  a  full 
discussion,  is  more  than  an  outline  of  the  sub- 
ject, especially  in  its  relation  with  the  following 
address  on  "  The  Three  Facts  of  Salvation." 
As  a  whole,  the  fifteen  addresses  make  a  de- 
lightfully characteristic  impression  of  their 
author,  and  go  far  to  substantiate  the  extraor- 
dinary portrait  Dr.  Watson  has  given  of  him. 
The  whole  book  is  a  tribute  to  a  servant  of 
Christ  who,  like  his  divine  Master,  was  sorely 
misunderstood  in  his  lifetime,  but  who,  like 
Him,  is  sure  to  be  better  understood  now  that 
he  is  gone.  Among  the  noblest  acts  of  his  life 
was  his  discovery  of  Moody  and  the  generous 
ardor  with  which  he    came    to   his    support    at 
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his  first  appearance  in  Scotland,  in  1873.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Moody  can  point  to  noth- 
ing more  creditable  to  him  in  his  remarkable 
career  than  his  unfailing  confidence  in  Drum- 
mond  and  recognition  of  him  as  chosen  of  God 
for  a  great  and  fruitful  apostleship. 

The  New  Citizenship.  Christian  Character 
in  its  Biblical  Ideals,  Sources  and  Relations. 
By  Samuel  Zane  Batten.  (The  American 
Sunday-School  Union,  Philadelphia.  90 
cents.) 
We  have  not  seen  the  other  volumes  which 
competed  with  this  for  the  first  prize  of  $600 
under  the  John  C.  Green  Fund,  for  the  best 
book  on  "Forming  and  Maintaining  Character 
on  the  Principles  of  the  Bible";  but  we  will 
risk  the  assertion  at  a  venture  that  not  one  of 
them  could  stand  in  comparison  with  this.  Mr. 
Batten  was  graduated  at  Bucknell  University, 
in  1885,  was  connected  editorially  with  the 
National  Baptist,  and  has  written  for  a  number 
of  the  religious  magazines.  He  was  for  a  time 
President  of  the  Young  People's  Baptist  Union 
of  Pennsylvania  and  chairman  of  the  Christian 
Citizenship  Committee,  of  New  York.  He  is 
now  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church,  of  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.  Excepting,  perhaps,  one  short 
chapter,  in  which  the  author  falls  into  some  of 
the  extravagances  of  the  sentimental  econo- 
mists of  the  George  D.  Herron  type,  the  book 
is  sound,  sane  and  admirable  from  beginning 
to  end,  as  well  worth  reading  by  young  men 
for  guidance  on  the  burning  questions  of  the 
times  as  John  Foster's  "  Essay  on  Decision  of 
Character."  The  opening  chapter  on  "Visions 
and  Ideals,"  proclaims  a  man  of  inspiration 
who  is  sure  to  be  heard  of.  The  chapter  on 
the  Bible  as  a  Guide  Book  contributes  this  new 
suggestion  as  to  the  methods  of  studying  it: 
by  books  for  revelation;  by  characters  for  in- 
spiration; by  topics  for  doctrine.  The  chap- 
ters on  "  The  Road  over  Calvary,"  "  The  In- 
ner Room"  and  "Through  Vanity  Fair,"  are 
written  with  great  breadth,  brilliancy  and  rich- 
ness of  literary  quotation ;  bnt  also,  and  better, 
with  appreciative  moderation,  self-control,  and 
the  practical  wisdom  that  is  born  of  them. 
Chapter  IX,  "In  Mill  and  Market,"  shows 
that  the  author's  heart  may  sometimes  run 
away  with  his  head,  and  land  him  in  confusion 
and  extravagance.  The  assertion  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  sacred  and  secular  in  life,  and  the 
presentation  of  all  honest  work  as  a  priestly 
service  to  God  and  man,  are  important  enough 
to  bear  some  little  extravagance,  and  possibly 
some  confusion  of  things  which,  in  scientific 
strictness,  should  be  kept  distinct  from  each 
other.     The  book   announces  a  new   writer  on 


m«ral,  religious  and  practical  topics  who  is 
able  to  command  attention  by  their  fresh  and 
forcible  presentation.  It  may  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  those  who  have  known  but  little  <,f  Mr. 
Batten.  It  is  a  surprise  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  repeated,  we  care  not  how  often. 

Miss  Theodora.    A   West  End  Story.    By  Helen 
Leah   Reed.     (Richard    G.    Badger    &    Co., 
Boston.     $1.00.) 
The    quiet    simplicity  of    this    story  and   its 
freedom   from  sensational  elements  place  it  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  average  society  novel 
of  the  present  day.      It  is  founded  on  the   con- 
servatism of  old   social   ideas  in  Boston    when 
brought   under   the  powerful  solvent  influence 
of  modern  social  conditions.     It  is  apparently 
a  study  from  life.     Miss   Theodora,   with    her 
lofty  ideals,  her  self-sacrificing  pride  and  gen- 
teel poverty,  is  a  living   portrait,  and   not  the 
heroine  of  a   romantic    fiction.     The  story  is  a 
quiet  study  of  the  clash  of  old  social  pride  with 
the   assumptions   and   ambitions  of  new  social 
aspirants,  and   the  disappearance   of    the    old 
order   in   the    changed  conditions  of   the  new 
order.    The  author's  point  is  neither  a  plea  for 
the   old   nor  a  protest   against  the  new,  but  a 
literary  artist's   interest  in  following  out  two 
contrasted  types  of  social  feeling,  and  in  show- 
ing  how  they  come  to  their   equilibrium  in  the 
conditions  of  modern  society.     The  plot  of  the 
story  is  faithfully  thought  out;  but  the  author 
has   not  given   herself   room    for  the  develop- 
ment of  her  material  into  that  kind  of  dramatic 
expansion  which  is  required  to  raise  the  simple 
elements  of   the    story    high   and  clear  above 
commonplace.      This   defect   is   so    unusual  in 
young  writers  that  we  recognize  it  as  a  sign  of 
promise    in  a  first    attempt,  as   we  understand 
Miss  Reed's  story  to  be.     She  is  writing  under 
too  severe  self-restraint,  and  should  give  freer 
play  to  her  imagination  and  humor,  which,  tho 
too  much  suppressed  in  this  story,  are  required 
for   the  full   and  effective   development  of   it. 
For  a  first  story  there  is  a  simplicity,  directness 
ani    reserve  of    her    literary    powers   in   Miss 
Reed's    volume    which    leads    us    to    feel    that 
something  better  may  be  expected  of  her. 

Hypnotism  Explained.  Bv  Rev.  Louis  F. 
Schlathoeller,  Pastor  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion Church,  Moberly,  Mo.  (Published  by  the 
author.  $1.00.)  The  explanation  offered  by 
the  author  for  hypnotic  phenomena  is  that  of 
"  auto-suggestion,"  which  is  by  no  means  new, 
but  on  the  contrary  is  the  explanation  com- 
monly given  by  the  coolest  observers.  The 
author  does  not  appear  to  be  thoroughly 
trained  in  medicine  or  in  philosophy.  His  quo- 
tation of  the  principle  nihil  in  animo  nisi prius 
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in  seusu  should  in  the  first  place  read  intellectu 
for  antmo;axi6  then,  I  leaven  help  us  if  it  proved 
true,  for  it  would  make  materialists  of  us  all. 
The  book  contains  some  valuable  suggestions 
and  marks  out  in  the  rough  a  way  of  acting 
usefully  on  others  by  arousing  the  suggestive 
faculty.  The  author  rejects  what  he  calls 
spiritism  as  humbuggery,  mind-reading  and 
telepathy  he  accepts  in  a  modified  and  rational 
sense.  His  own  observations  are  in  general 
carefully  made,  but  their  scientific  value  is  low- 
ered by  hasty  conclusions  such  as  that  con- 
sumption is  propagated  by  suggestion,  or  by 
rash  generalization,  such  as  what  he  introduces 
as  "the  strange  fact  that  children  die  at  or 
about  the  age  of  their  parents."  A  very  strange 
fact,  we    should    say;   so    strange    as   to  be  no 

fact  at  all. 

Sermons.  By  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Gutch, 
B.D.,  of  St.  Cyprian's,  Mary lebone.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  $1.50.)  The  notes  of  a  devoted, 
self-renouncing  ministry  resound  in  these  ser- 
mons. Charles  Gutch  forsook  all  to  follow 
Christ  in  obscurity  and  poverty,  and  laid  his 
high  gifts  and  fine  scholarship  on  the  altar 
that  he  might  win  men  to  Christ.  The  spirit  of 
his  ministry  burns  and  glows  in  these  sermons. 

Very  different  but  not  less   genuine    and 

strong  are  the  sermons  which  are  collected  in 
Our  Redemption:  Its  Need,  Method  and  Result. 
By  Frederick  A.  Noble,  D.D.,  Pastor  Union  Park 
Congregational  Church,  Chicago.  (Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  $1.25.)  These  sermons  fol- 
low a  logical  order  in  their  arrangement  and 
development.  The  first  group  presents  the 
thought  of  redemption  as  made  necessary  by 
sin  and  its  consequences.  The  second  develops 
the  method  and  principle  on  which  redemption 
is  secured,  and  the  third  group  develops  the 
idea  of  redemption  in  the  new  spirit  and  out- 
look it  furnishes — a  very  striking  arrangement 
which  brings  each  sermon  into  place  and  per- 
spective, and  adds  so  much  to  its  effect. 

Plays  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant.  By  Ber- 
nard Shaw.  (Chicago:  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.  Two 
vols.  $1.25  per  vol.)  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw, 
whose  rather  fierce-looking  portrait  faces  the 
title-page  of  the  first  volume  of  his  plays,  writes 
his  prefatory  essays  in  a  style  supremely  ego- 
tistical. As  for  the  plays  themselves,  they 
stand  as  indices  of  what  a  certain  class  of  Lon- 
don playwrights  find  most  significant  in  life. 
We  find  them  extremely  stupid  as  stimulants 
for  the  mind,  full  as  they  are  of  such  clever- 
ness as  a  brilliant  talent  for  dramatic  effects 
can  inject  into  mere  commonplace  hothouse 
social  and  politica1  corruptions.     The  "  pleas- 


ant "  plays  are  overstrained,  the  "unpleas- 
ant" ones  are  disgusting.  However  catchy 
and  attractive  they  may  be  to  certain  audiences 
as  visible  comedies,  they  fail  to  make  them- 
selves amusing,  much  less  convincing,  when 
read  in  the  sober  light  of  the  library. 

A  WoundM)  Name.  By  Captain  Charles 
King,  U.S.A.  (New  York:  F.  Tennyson  Neely. 
$1.25.)  Here  is  another  of  Captain  King's 
stories  of  soldier  life  in  the  West,  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  a  large  audience  will 
pounce  upon  it  and  devour  it  with  delight.  In 
sober  truth  there  is  not  much  in  these  ro- 
mances; but  they  seem  to  fill  a  need  in  the 
economy  of  the  public,  and  we  see  no  harm  in 
them.  The  present  story  comes  fairly  up  to 
Captain  King's  mark  of  interest;  it  is  pleas- 
antly told,  gives  a  good  impression  of  pic- 
turesque army  life,  is  plentifully  supplied 
with  romantic  incidents,  and  in  the  end  the 
"  wounded  name  "  is  cured,  and  all  is  well. 

Pearce  Amerson's  Will.  By  Richard  Mal- 
colm Johnston.  (Chicago  :  Way  &  Williams. 
%  1.25.)  The  old  town  of  Milledgeville,  in  cen- 
tral Georgia,  and  the  region  round  about, 
afford  Mr.  Johnston  his  scene  and  his  dramatis 
personce;  and  he  tells  his  story  with  much  of  his 
well-known  oddity  and  drollery  of  effect^  The 
will  in  question  causes  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
An  unscrupulous  son  attempts  to  play  an  ugly 
trick  upon  his  father,  but  in  the  end  it  turns 
out  that  he  has  but  tricked  himself.  The  char- 
acters are  well  sketched,  the  play  of  droll 
humor  is  amusing  throughout,  and  the  con- 
trasts between  the  country  folk  and  the  town 
people  are  entertainingly  drawn. 

The  Gray  House  of  the  Quarries.  By 
Mary  Harriott  Norris.  (Boston  and  New  York: 
Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.  $1.25.)  This  is  a  story 
somewhat  tedious  in  the  telling,  but  sufficiently 
interesting  despite  its  considerable  burden  of 
religious  discussion.  No  doubt  a  large  au- 
dience awaits  it  and  will  be  both  entertained 
and  instructed  by  reading  it.  From  the  point 
of  view  occupied  by  the  critic,  such  a  story  has 
little  to  command  praise  as  a  work  of  art;  but 
as  a  story  used  to  convey  a  certain  message 
which  the  author  deems  important  it  is  strong 
and  successful.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  human 
life  in  it,  a  large  measure  of  sentimentality, 
and  much  of  the  stress  and  struggle  going  on 
in  the  religious  life  of  our  day. 

Navy  Blue.  By  Willis  Boyd  Allen.  (New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.50.)  Boys  will 
read  this  story  of  cadet  life  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  with  eager 
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interest  just  now.  It  is  not  only  a  sprightly 
story,  but  it  goes  well  into  the  details  of  how  a 
cadet  is  made  into  a  young  naval  officer,  what 
his  duties,  studies  and  experiences  are.  and 
how  he  can  best  get  through  with  them.  It  is 
a  large  and  handsome  volume  beautifully  illus- 
trated, and  on  almost  every  page  the  wide- 
awake boy  will  find  something  to  stir  his  blood 
with  patriotic  pride.  It  is  dedicated  to  Secre- 
tary Long,  of  the  Navy  Department. 

The  Young  Queen  of  Hearts.  By  Emma 
Marshall.  (The  Macmilian  Co.  $1.25.)  This 
romance  covers  about  ten  years  of  a  period  of 
English  history,  from  1603  to  1613.  It  is  a  story 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  her  brother 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales;  and  in  the  telling  Miss 
Marshall  has  shown  great  cleverness  as  well 
as  considerable  grasp  of  historical  materials. 
Young  readers  especially  will  find  most  gener- 
ous entertainment  in  the  pages  where  lively 
action  and  attractive  incidents  are  never  want- 
ing. After  great  tribulations  and  many  exci- 
ting efforts  and  sore  disappointments  the  most 
interesting  characters  come  to  love,  happiness 
and  peace.     It  is  a  very  pleasant  romance. 

Pagan  Papers.  By  Kenneth  Grahame.  (New 
York:  John  Lane.  $1.25.)  This  is  a  second 
edition,  somewhat  altered,  of  a  breezy  little 
book,  containing  essays  brilliant  enough  in 
their  way,  which  way  lies  zigzag  over  many 
inviting  bits  of  literary  country.  The  author's 
style  is  suggestive  of  dynamos  and  live  wires; 
yet  all  the  shock  of  it  is  wasted  upon  worthless 
materials.  We  read  the  book  from  essay  to 
essay,  expecting  something  at  the  turn  of  each 
leaf,  only  to  be  eluded,  or  deluded,  until  the 
end  comes.  It  is  very  pleasant  reading;  it 
fans  the  mind  as  with  a  lively  breeze  of  futili- 
ties. 

Faith  and  Doubt  in  the  Century's  Poets. 
By  Richard  A.  Armstrong,  B.  A.  (New  York  : 
Thomas  Whittaker.  $1.00.)  This  is  a  collec- 
tion of  short  talks  or  lectures  on  the  six  poets, 
Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Clough,  Tennyson, 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Browning.  The  purpose 
is  to  show  the  course  of  faith  and  of  doubt 
during  the  present  century  as  seen  by  the 
light  of  these  English  poets.  Without  being 
notably  strong  or  strikingly  original  the  chap- 
ters are  interesting  and  full  of  sensible  exposi- 
tion, with  here  and  there  a  passage  of  excel- 
lent criticism. 

David  Hume.  By  Henry  Calderwood.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  75  cents.)  This  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  "  Famous  Scots  Series,"  which 
has  already  grown  to  twenty  volumes,  done  in 


brief,  pithy  style,  and  all  by  the  best  specia 
writers  on  each  special  subject.  Professoi 
Calderwood  is  the  happiest  selection  to  under- 
take David  Hume.  It  would  be  difficult,  in- 
deed, to  bring  together  in  158  pages  the  mate- 
rials of  a  more  vigorous  or  telling  sketch  of  the 
great  Scotch  historian,  essayist  and  philoso- 
pher than  he  has  done. 

In  This  Our  World.  By  Charlotte  Perkins 
Stetson.  (Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
There  is  good  poetry  and  true  in  this  little 
book.  The  singing  word,  the  throbbing  line 
and  the  stanza  rounding  out  musically  are  not 
scarce  along  the  pages.  No  ambitious  effort 
is  apparent,  the  author's  sincerity  cannot  be 
questioned,  and  as  far  as  she  goes  she  keeps 
her  powers  well  in  hand.  It  is  not  all  equally 
good;  the  winnowing  of  a  critical  judgment 
would  blow  much  out  of  the  collection  to  its  ad- 
vantage. Few  poets  can  afford  to  print  all 
that  they  write.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  In 
This  Our  World  is  a  book  of  notably  excellent 
verse. 

Reality;  or,  Law  and  Order  vs.  Anarchy 
and    Socialism,    by     George   A.    Sanders   (The 
Burrows  Brothers,  Cleveland,  O.),  is  a  reply  to 
Bellamy's  "  Looking   Backward  "  and"  Equal- 
ity."    Mr.  Sanders  defends  the  present  consti- 
tution of    society    against    the  more    atrocious 
charges    brought    against    it  with    earnestness 
and  strong  reasoning.    Himself  a  farmer's  boy, 
and    acquainted   with   manual  toil,  his  sympa- 
thies are  with  the  poor  and  the  oppressed;  but 
he  finds  no  hope  of  improvement  in  revolution. 
His  statements  of  facts  are   clear  and  forcible, 
and  his  inferences  from  them  command  atten- 
tion. 

Under  the  Stars,  and  Other  Verses.  By 
Wallace  Bice  and  Barrett  Eastman.  (Chicago: 
Way  &  Williams.)  A  paper  edition  (evi- 
dently flung  forth  to  catch  the  war  breeze) 
of  a  handful  of  bellicose  verse,  not  bad  and 
not  remarkably  excellent.  It  is  a  mistake  of  the 
poets  to  print  battle  poetry  now;  the  reality  is 
incomparable  and  unpicturable.  Better  to 
wait  until  the  great  tide  subsides,  and  then 
further  wait  until  the  imperious  demand  of 
genius  shall  force  out  the  successful  echo. 
Verse  merely  opportune  is  never  loaded  with 
true  song  splendors. 

A  Revolutionary  Love  Story,  and  the 
High  Steeple  of  St.  Chrysostom's.  By  Ellen 
Olney  Kirk.  (Chicago  :  Herbert  S.  Stone  & 
Co.)  The  two  stories  making  up  this  attractive 
volume  are  written  with  sprightliness  of  spirit 
and  with  evident  knowledge  of  the  materials 
used.      "A  Revolutionary  Love  Story,"  which 
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comes  first,  is  especially  well  told,  and  the 
background  of  history  gives  its  incidents  a 
strong  relief.  The  book  should  be  popular  for 
summer  reading,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  rec- 
ommending it. 

Halcyon  Days  in  Norway,  France  and 
the  Dolomites.  By  William  Bement  Lent. 
(New  York:  Bonnell,  Silver  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
This  is  a  very  satisfactory  book  of  tourings. 
The  author  makes  no  pretensions  to  unusual 
experiences  c;  to  any  extraordinary  gift  of 
observation;  but  what  he  has  seen  is  here  de- 
scribed with  graceful  attractiveness  which  im- 
parts to  the  reader  somewhat  of  the  writer's 
enthusiasm.  The  sketches  of  Norway  and  the 
South  of  France  are  especially  interesting.  We 
recommend  the  book  as  a  good  one  to  take  into 
the  woods,  or  to  a  rock  by  the  seashore. 

A  Young  Man's  Difficulties  with  His 
Bible.  By  D.  W.  Faunce,  D.D.  (American 
Baptist  Publication  Society.  $1.00.)  This  is 
an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  a  very  use- 
ful book  whose  merit  lies  in  its  broad,  judi- 
cious method  of  discussing  the  great  topics  of 
the  time  from  the  strong,  safe  center  of  the  sub- 
ject and  not  on  the  extreme  verge  of  doubtful 
and  not  essential  opinion.  The  book  helped 
many  persons  who  were  in  trouble  and  per- 
plexity in  the  first  edition.  The  new  edition 
adapts  it  to  continue  its  ministry  in  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  most  recent  opinion. 

The  Red  Lily.  By  Anatole  France.  (New 
York:  Brentano's.  $1.25.)  This  translation  is 
well  done;  at  least  it  gives  a  strong  impression 
of  the  French  author's  style.  It  is  a  novel 
wholly  French,  d'eep-dyed  with  the  color  of 
Latin  civilization.  We  do  not  recommend  it 
as  a  fit  story  for  open  reading  at  the  family 
fireside.  Regarded  from  the  Parisian  point  of 
view,  it  is  both  art  and  life;  but  the  art  and 
the  life  are  neither  wholesome  nor  instructive 
to  the  young  imagination. 

Men  in  Epigram.  Compiled  by  Frederick  W. 
Morton.  (Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
$1.00.)  The  author  of  the  compilation,  "  Wom- 
an in  Epigram,"  has  brought  together  in  this 
companion  volume  an  interesting  collection  of 
epigrams,  mostly  satirical,  ironical  and  pessi- 
mistic, dealing  with  man's  predicaments  when 
made  the  "  victims  of  maids,  wives,  widows  and 
other  amateurs  and  professionals."  It  is  a  little 
book  over  which  to  pore  and  grin  in  an  irre- 
sponsible mood. 

One  Thousand  Men  for  a  Christmas  Pres- 
ent. By  Mary  B.  Sheldon.  Illustrated  by  L.  J. 
Bridgman.  (Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston.  50 
cents.)     A   lively   and    pleasing    rendering    of 


Washington's  capture  of  the  Hessian  force  at 
Trenton  into  the  dramatic  form  of  dialog.  The 
principal  interlocutors  in  the  story  are  a  com- 
pany of  patriotic  boys;  and  a  fine,  intelligent 
dog,  "Colonel,"  adds  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  book. 

Seven  Months  a  Prisonkr.  By  J.  V.  Had- 
ley.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  75  cents.) 
This  addition  to  the  pleasant  "  Ivory  Series," 
is  a  little  book  in  which  are  recorded  the  ad- 
ventures, sufferings  and  wanderings  of  four 
Union  soldiers  as  prisoners  and  as  fugitives 
during  the  Civil  War  in  the  South.  It  has 
much  the  air  and  ring  of  truth.  At  all  events, 
it  is  singularly  and  absorbingly  attractive  from 
first  page  to  last. 

The  Centenary  Edition  of  the  Works  of 
Thomas.  Carlyle,  in  Thirty  Volumes,  imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  ($1.25  per  vol.),  has 
now  advanced  to  Vol.  XVIII,  which  is  Vol. 
VII  of  Carlyle's  "  History  of  Frederick  the 
Great,"  and  contains  a  detailed  map  "  For  the 
Third  Silesian,  or  the  Seven  Years  War."  We 
need  add  nothing  to  what  we  have  already  said 
of  this  edition  as  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears, 
and  a  miracle  of  low  cost  at  the  price  charged 
for  each  volume. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden.  Ninth  An- 
nual Report.  We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the 
receipt  of  this  Report  from  Mr.  William  Tre- 
lease,  the  Director,  with  its  valuable  series  of 
scientific  papers,  splendidly  illustrated  and 
published  without  regard  to  expense.  The 
present  volume  is  worthy  of  the  eight  which 
have  preceded  it,  and  forms  with  them  a  monu- 
mental series  in  the  literature  of  American 
science. 

Javan  Ben  Seir.  By  Walker  Kennedy.  (New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  75  cents.) 
This  is  a  story  of  old  Jewish  days,  at  the  time 
of  King  Solomon's  death.  A  romance  of  love, 
adventure,  fighting  and  final  happiness.  The 
glamour  of  a  remote  distance  is  cleverly 
wrought  and  hung  over  the  characters  and 
scenes.  It  is  not  a  great  story,  but  it  has  a  good 
share  of  interest  and  will  be  a  pleasant  com- 
panion for  an  idle  hour. 

The  Eugene  Field  Book.  Verses,  Stories 
and  Letters  for  School  Reading.  Edited  by  Mary 
E.  Burt  and  May  B.  Cable.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  60  cents.)  This  is  a  selection  of  prose 
and  verse  from  the  writings  of  the  late  Eugene 
Field.  It  will  be  found  a  very  pleasing  and 
appropriate  reading-book  for  young  classes  in 
schools. 
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LITERARY    NOTES.  War,"  which    is    a   collection    of   brilliant  epi- 
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OUR  CONDITIONS  TO  SPAIN. 

THE  indications  are  growing  stronger  daily 
that  Spain  will  soon  sue  for  peace.  It  may 
be  that  the  Madrid  Government  will  think  it 
best  to  wait  until  Porto  Rico  has  fallen,  and 
until  Manila  is  under  our  flag,  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  achieve  such  a  success  for  Spanish 
arms  as  will  satisfy  Spanish  honor;  but  in 
any  event  the  day  when  peace  conditions 
must  be  considered  is  not  far  off. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  such  terms  as  Spain 
is  expecting  we  cannot  give.  The  thought  at 
Madrid  is  that  Cuba  may  be  ceded  and  an  in- 
demnity paid,  but  that  neitherthe  Philippines 
nor  Porto  Rico  can  be  given  up.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  negotiate  peace  on 
such  a  basis.  What  we  must  insist  upon  is 
not  only  that  Cuba  shall  be  free,  for  we  are 
pledged  to  see  that  a  government  such  as 
the  people  of  Cuba  demand  shall  be  estab- 
lished, but  we  cannot  agree  that  Spain  shall 
retain  Porto  Rico.  She  must  abandon  her 
West  India  possessions  altogether.  Our 
people  would  be  extremely  dissatisfied  with 
the  outcome  of  the  war  if  anything  less  than 
this  were  exacted  by  our  Government.  We 
cannot  tolerate  the  continued  presence  of 
Spain  in  Porto  Rico  in  menace  of  our  tran- 
quillity, if  not  of  our  interests;  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  our  Government  will  abso- 
lutely insist  that  the  Spanish  flag  shall 
cease  to  wave  over  either  Cuba  or  Porto 
Rico. 

As  to  the  question  of  indemnity,  it  is  not 
right  or  proper  that  we  should  ask  Spain  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  this  war.  We  might, 
perhaps,  as  the  result  of  negotiation,  or  of 
arbitration,  consent  that  a  sum  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  "  Maine  "  should  be  paid  for  the 
loss  of  that  vessel.  That  is  a  matter  for 
further  consideration.  We  did  not  enter 
upon  this  war  to  avenge  the  "Maine,"  but 
for  a  far  more  humane  and  imperative  cause. 
We  entered  into  this  conflict,  first,  because 
our  own  peace  was  disturbed  by  the  continual 
conflict  in  Cuba;  second,  because  we  saw  that 
the  freedom  of  Cuba  was  the  only  basis  of  a 
lasting  peace;  and  third,  because  we  could 
not  longer  tolerate  Spanish  cruelty  and 
Spanish  oppression  at  our  doors.  Our 
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motives  were  strictly  humane  motives;  we 
had  no  thought  of  pecuniary  reward,  or  of 
obtaining  territory  by  conquest. 

All  Europe  laughed  at  the  idea  of  our  un- 
dertaking the  expense  and  loss  of  a  war  for 
any  such  quixotic  purpose;  but  we  knew 
that  humanity  was  the  one  great  motive 
which  overcame  our  repugnance  to  war 
and  drove  us  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Spanish  oppressor.  Now,  if  we  are  to  be 
paid  $240,000,000  for  it,  or  any  such  sum,  we 
shall  stand  no  longer  in  the  light  of  a  gen- 
erous champion  of  an  oppressed  people,  but 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  mercenary  nation 
that  saw  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  weak 
Power  in  order  that  it  might  get  glory  for  its 
arms  and  reward  for  its  expenditures. 

We  must  not  stultify  ourselves;  we  must 
not  give  cynical  Europe  a  chance  to  say: 
"We  knew  you  were  as  mercenary  as  the 
rest  of  us;  we  knew  that  you  did  not  believe 
your  own  solemn  declaration."  We  ought 
not,  we  must  not  take  any  pecuniary  reward 
whatever.  We  owe  this  much  to  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  honesty  and  humanity  ot  our 
purpose. 

What  about  the  Philippines?  It  is  clear, 
as  we  said  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Manila,  that  we  cannot  restore  them  to 
Spain.  It  is  true  that  we  did  not  enter  upon 
the  war  with  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  Phil- 
ippines. We  sympathized,  however,  with  the 
efforts  of  the  natives  to  throw  off  the  hateful 
yoke.  The  exigencies  of  the  war  made  the 
capture  of  the  Philippines  necessary,  and  now 
that  they  are  nominally,  and  soon  will  be  ac- 
tually in  our  possession,  we  cannot  think  of 
returning  them  to  Spain.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Spain  will  continue  the  war  rather 
than  give  them  up.  Spanish  interest  as  well 
as  Spanish  honor  is  concerned  to  keep  them ; 
and  it  is  believed  at  Madrid  that  Germany 
and  Russia  will,  if  necessary,  interfere  to  pre- 
vent them  from  going  ultimately  to  the 
United  States. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  natives  of  these 
islands  are  less  worthy  and  less  ready  for  in- 
dependent government  than  those  of  Cuba. 
This  may  be  so;  but  they  have  been  fighting 
valiantly  for  their  freedom,  and  those  who 
fight  for  freedom  are  too   good  to  be  slaves. 
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We  cannot  consent  that  the  Spanish  yoke 
shall  again  be  fastened  upon  them.  Indeed, 
this  could  not  be  done  unless  we  should  con- 
sent to  apply  force.  This  is  simply  im- 
possible. We  could  not  for  a  moment  con- 
template such  an  outrage  against  a  struggling 
people.  Moreover,  we  are  bound  by  an 
agreement  with  the  insurgents,  who  are  our 
allies,  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
Philippines,  They  have  already  established, 
at  least  in  form,  as  the  Cubans  have,  a  re- 
public, with  a  president  and  with  a  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. We  cannot  break  our  agreement; 
we  cannot  betray  the  insurgents.  Therefore, 
we  can  never  consent  that  Spanish  sover- 
eignty shall  be  restored;  nor  can  we  consent 
that  the  islands  or  any  portion  of  them  should 
go  to  any  other  nation. 

Unless  this  reported  agreement  between 
Aguinaldo  and  Admiral  Dewey  is  denied  or 
is  canceled  by  mutual  consent,  we  cannot 
honorably  annex  these  islands  to  our  own 
domain.  We  are  bound,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cuba,  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  free 
and  independent  government  such  as  the 
people  want  and  will  support.  If  either  Cuba 
or  the  Philippines  by  their  own  act  should 
ask,  as  the  Hawaiians  have  done,  for  annex- 
ation, we  should  then  be  free  to  receive  them 
or  not  as  we  might  think  best.  But  in  any 
event  not  one  of  these  islands  must  be  re- 
stored to  Spain. 

The  war  has  been  to  us  a  costly  one;  already 
many  brave  men  have  been  sacrificed  in  the 
prosecution  of  it.  We  have  the  right  to 
name  the  conditions  of  peace.  We  shall  not 
make  them  onerous  by  asking  for  a  large  sum 
of  money  from  a  country  whose  treasury  is 
practically  bankrupt.  We  shall  demand  in- 
dependence for  Cuba  and  the  Philippines, 
and  perhaps  retain  Porto  Rico  under  our 
direct  control.  These  must  be  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  conditions  of  peace  which  we 
can  offer  to  Spain. 

THE   CONGREGATIONAL    NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL. 

The  Congregationalists  did  one  good  thing 
in  settling  the  principle  of  the  caste  difficulty 
which  they  are  having  in  Alabama  and  Geor- 
gia. They  refused  to  acknowledge  the  black 
association  or  the  white  convention  as  now 
being  a  true  State  body,  and  insist  that  they 


unite  on  the  same  basis  as  in  other  States; 
that  is,  in  a  conference  in  which  each  chun  h 
shall    be   admitted    by    pastor   and   delegate 

Now,  this  is  what  the  older  association,  with 
its  churches,  mostly  colored,  has  repeatedly 
proposed,  but  which  the  white  convention 
has  as  often  refused  to  do,  solely  because  it 
would  bring  it  into  close  fellowship  with 
negroes.  It  was  a  sacrifice  for  the  Alabama 
delegates  and  their  friends  to  yield  their  old 
right  and  privilege  as  being  the  State  body; 
but  they  were  willing  to  do  this  if  only  the 
principle  of  equality  in  the  Church  could 
clearly  be  set  forth.  If  now  the  convention 
shall  refuse  to  join  such  a  body,  they  can 
have  no  standing  in  a  future  session  of  the 
Council.  But  the  main  trouble  is  not  in  Ala- 
bama or  Georgia,  but  in  the  North.  North- 
ern Congregationalists  are  to  blame  for  the 
condition  there.  They  have  sent  two  socie- 
ties into  these  States,  the  one  working  for 
negroes  and  the  other  for  white  people. 
They  have  drawn  the  color-line  unwillingly, 
and  it  will  continue  to  vex  them  until  the 
work  for  both  races  is  put  into  the  charge  of 
a  single  society.  The  American  Missionary 
Association,  which  first  occupied  the  field 
and  which  can  best  manage  the  race  prob- 
lem, ought  to  take  charge  of  the  entire 
work  in  the  South,  both  white  and  black, 
church  and  school;  and  we  believe  both 
societies  would  be  the  better  for  the 
change. 

In  Tennessee,  where  one  society  only  man- 
ages the  work,  there  is  no  difficulty,  and 
white  churches  and  black  meet  affectionately 
in  conference,  and  at  the  last  meeting  hands 
white,  black  and  brown  were  laid  together  in 
ordination  on  the  head  of  a  white  candidate. 
This  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
fifteen  appointed  to  harmonize  and  stimulate 
the  appeals  of  the  benevolent  societies.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  question  is  even  larger 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  If  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association  shall  take  on  it- 
self the  care  of  all  the  white  churches  of  the 
South,  with  the  additional  school  work  really 
required  for  these  uneducated  people,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  it  to  give  up  to  the 
Home  Missionary  and  Education  Societies, 
its  churches  and  schools  in  the  North  among 
the  Indians  and  Chinese;  but  this  also  ought 
to  be  done. 
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Federation  was  in  the  Portland  air.  No 
other  subject  is  nearer  the  Congregational 
heart  than  the  union,  organic  or  federal  of 
the  various  denominations.  The  Council 
has  set  a  noble  goal  asking  for  the  Federa- 
tion of  all  our  Protestant  denominations  in 
the  year  1900.  The  time  is  short;  but  it  can 
be  done.  The  Congregationalists  have  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  represent  them  in 
such  a  meeting.  We  ask  all  other  denomina- 
tions, of  whatever  name,  to  do  the  same  in 
their  international  meetings.  Let  none  fail 
of  it.  The  British  Free  Churches  are  already 
federated.  Our  Churches  are  all  free,  and 
all  ought  to  be  federated. 

With  the  wise  things  done  by  the  Council 
there  were  one  or  two  of  minor  account  that 
were  unwise.  The  Council  voted,  after  some 
discussion,  but  with  insufficient  considera- 
tion, to  become  a  member  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  and  be  represented  in  its  Board  of 
Managers.  This  was  a  preposterous  act. 
The  Council  is  extinct  and  cannot  be  a  mem- 
ber. It  has  no  business  to  try  to  control  any 
benevolent  or  philanthropic  organization  in- 
side or  outside  its  membership  by  anything 
but  advice.  It  had  no  right  to  select  this 
rather  than  some  other  society,  say  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  What  answer  would  have  been 
given  if  the  same  request  had  come  from  the 
Bible  Society  or  the  Seaman's  Friend  So- 
ciety? 

A  word  of  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
committee  of  fifteen  appointed  as  a  sort  of 
prod  to  the  constituents  of  the  benevolent 
societies.  That  committee  may  do  great 
good;  it  can  possibly  do  great  harm,  and  it 
is  likely  to  do  very  little.  If  it  becomes  a 
prod  to  the  societies  offering  to  control  their 
business,  it  may  become  a  nuisance.  An 
overseeing  central  body  is  not  really  wanted. 
We  call  incidental  attention  to  an  error  of 
oversight  in  the  appointment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  elected  by  the  Coun- 
cil. One  of  them,  and  one  of  the  most 
worthy,  is  a  paid  official  of  one  of  the  socie- 
ties. That,  of  course,  is  not  right,  especially 
as  each  society  will  elect  one  member  of  that 
committee.  We  presume  the  error  will  be 
corrected. 

On  the  concluding  day  of  the  session  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  Father 
Griffin,     ninety  -  one    years     of     age,      who 


organized,  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  the  first 
Protestant  church  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  religious  growth  of  these  years  is  keep- 
ing fair  pace  with  their  material  progress. 


THE   FALL  OF   SANTIAGO. 

Our  victories  in  the  present  war  are  unu- 
sual, if  not  absolutely  unique.  When  the 
great  deed  was  accomplished  in  Manila  Bay, 
which  made  the  name  of  Dewey  forever 
famous,  we  could  not  reasonably,  expect  an- 
other such  triumph.  That  a  whole  fleet  could 
be  annihilated  in  such  a  short  space  of  time, 
that  so  many  of  the  enemy  could  be  killed 
outright  and  so  many  others  wounded,  with- 
out a  casualty  on  our  side,  seemed  a  miracle. 
And  yet  it  was  a  miracle  that  was  repeated 
off  Santiago,  when  Schley  destroyed  a  finer 
fleet  than  Montojo's,  and  did  it  with  only  one 
man  killed,  while  the  loss  of  life  among  Cer- 
vera's  men  was  frightful.  Nothing  was  want- 
ing to  make  the  victory  complete  and  in  every 
way  as  famous  as  that  at  Manila,  altho 
Schley's  task  was  more  difficult,  because  he 
had  a  far  more  formidable  fleet  to  overcome. 

Surely  these  two  great  naval  victories,  un- 
equaled  perhaps  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
must  be  the  last  of  the  phenomenal  triumphs 
which  we  could  hope  to  have  in  this  war! 
But  not  all  the  glory  is  to  rest  with  the  navy. 
We  have  just  as  heroic  men,  just  as  good 
fighters,  and  just  as  good  leaders  in  the 
army;  and  the  fighting  that  was  done  around 
Santiago  reflected  great  honor  upon  our  sol- 
diers, both  regular  and  volunteer.  They 
really  prepared  the  way  for  the  third  of  the 
signal  victories  which  have  come  to  our  arms 
in  the  present  conflict.  The  battles  at  La 
Quasina  and  El  Caney  taught  the  Spanish 
soldiers,  who  considered  themselves  invin- 
cible, that  their  American  foes  are  as  brave, 
and  under  as  good  discipline  and  quite  as 
efficient  fighters  as  themselves.  The  Ameri- 
can soldiers  are  the  best  fighters  in  the  world, 
according  to  a  French  military  critic,  and  for 
the  reason  that  each  individual  takes  the  ini- 
tiative. While  European  soldiers  move  as 
they  are  ordered  to  move,  every  American 
soldier  takes  it  upon  himself  to  fight  and 
force  an  advance,  as  tho  he  had  no  comrades 
and  were  fighting  the  battle  alone.  This 
makes  their  joint  onset  well-nigh  irresistible. 
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It  was  because  the  Spanish  knew  that  they 
could  not  stand  before  our  men  that  General 
Toral  finally  agreed  to  surrender.  The  city 
has  fallen,  with  all  its  defenses;  its  defenders 
have  surrendered,  with  all  their  batteries  and 
equipment,  and  the  city  is  ours  without  the 
firing  of  a  gun  or  the  thrusting  of  a  bayonet. 
The  Spanish  forces,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  become  our  prisoners 
without  even  a  skirmish.  The  city  of  Santi- 
ago and  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  island 
passes  to  us  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop 
of  blood.  It  is  a  great  victory  over  a  large 
army,  and  it  is  unique  in  the  way  it  was  won. 

We  could  have  taken  Santiago  by  storm, 
but  it  must  have  cost  us  many  brave  lives. 
The  Spaniards  could  have  defended  it  for 
some  days;  but  they  knew  that  their  cause 
was  hopeless  and  that  our  army  would  win 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  annihilation  of 
their  forces,  if  necessary.  It  was  therefore 
wise  and  humane  on  the  part  of  General 
Shafter  to  postpone  from  day  to  day  assault 
on  the  city  and  to  urge  again  and  again  that 
submission  be  made.  It  was  equally  wise  and 
humane  on  the  part  of  General  Toral  to 
surrender. 

It  is  a  bloodless  victory,  and  a  victory  for 
humanity.  It  makes  the  final  subjugation 
of  Cuba  a  matter  only  of  time,  and  it  brings 
the  end  of  the  war  very  near.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  Spanish  hope  can  live  long  after 
three  such  overwhelming  defeats.  If  Dewey 
and  Schley  wiped  out  each  his  fleet,  Shafter 
has  taken  a  whole  army. 

Another  unique  thing  about  this  victory  is 
that  all  these  Spanish  soldiers  as  prisoners  of 
war  are  not  to  be  held  by  us,  and  maintained 
at  our  expense  until  exchanged,  but  are  to  be 
sent  back  to  Spain,  doubtless  on  their  parole. 
Whether  this  was  the  proposal  of  General 
Toral  or  the  thought  of  General  Shafter  or 
Secretary  Alger,  it  was  a  brilliant  one  from 
our  point  of  View.  Let  these  men  go  back  to 
Spain.  They  can  do  us  no  possible  harm 
there.  They  will  either  maintain  themselves 
or  be  maintained  by  their  own  Government. 
They  will  be  far  from  any  field  of  battle;  they 
cannot  be  returned  to  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico 
because  Spain  has  no  navy  or  fleet  by  which 
she  could  safely  send  them.  It  reduces  by  so 
many  the  Spanish  forces  we  have  still  to  con- 
tend with  in  Cuba.       Moreover,  it   is  kindly 


and  humane.  If  not  strictly  according  to 
the  rules  of  war,  it  is  a  relaxation  of  those 
rules  in  the  interests  of  humanity. 

We  cannot  but  rejoice  over  such  victories 
as  these — victories  that  show  not  only  the 
bravery  of  our  men,  the  ability  of  our  leaders 
and  the  efficiency  of  our  arms,  but  also  our 
humaner  side.  We  have  dealt  tremendous 
blows  and  made  ourselves  irresistible.  Hut 
that,  too,  is  humane,  because  it  hastens  the 
end  of  the  war  and  the  return  of  peace, 
which  none  will  welcome  more  warmly  than 
the  invincible  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
United  States. 


DR.  WHITTSITT'S    RESIGNATION. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  Dr.  Whitsitt  gives 
up  the  contest  and  resigns;  but  we  regret 
that  he  has  been  driven  to  such  a  course. 
The  fight  against  him  has  been  long  and  bit- 
ter. At  one  time  it  seemed  as  tho  it  was  dy- 
ing out,  and  that,  with  the  strong  support  of 
the  trustees,  Dr.  Whitsitt  could  remain  Pres- 
ident of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  and  thus  win  a  substantial  victory 
for  liberty.  The  trustees  have  been  thor- 
oughly loyal  to  sound  Baptist  principles  and 
to  the  best  traditions  of  the  seminary;  they 
have  also  been  true  to  the  equally  important 
principle  of  liberty  of  historical  research. 

The  position  of  both  trustees  and  president 
appeared  to  be  eminently  satisfactory  to  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  a  year  ago,  and 
also  to  the  convention  of  last  May.  It 
hardly  seemed  likely  that  the  campaign  would 
be  renewed.  A  year  of  quiet  reflection  would 
convince  many  that  at  the  worst  Dr.  Whit- 
sitt was  guilty  of  no  greater  crime  than  mis- 
interpretation of  Baptist  history.  But  there 
are  men  in  the  Southern  Baptist  denomina- 
tion who  were  not  willing  that  the  case 
should  end  in  this  way.  Accordingly,  the 
matter  was  brought  before  the  State  Con- 
vention of  Kentucky  recently,  and  a  series  of 
resolutions  adopted  which  were  directed  not 
so  much  against  Dr.  Whitsitt  as  against  the 
seminary  with  which  he  is  connected.  Hith- 
erto the  fight  has  been  against  him.  Now 
his  opponents  have  changed  front  and  made 
war  upon  the  seminary  itself,  determining 
to  withhold  their  approval  and  patronage  so 
long  as   Dr.  Whitsitt    remains   its  president 
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and  calling  un  ihc  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion at  its  next  general  session  also  to  disown 
it. 

We  can  readily  understand  how  Dr.  Whit- 
sitt  should  feel  that  while  the  war  was  direct- 
ed against  himself  he  must  refuse,  in  the 
interests  of  historical  truth  and  of  the  lib- 
erty of  historical  research,  to  surrender;  but 
when  the  hostility  took  a  wider  range 
and  included  the  seminary,  he,  doubtless, 
felt  that  he  ought  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
sake  of  the  institution.  We  do  not  find  it 
in  our  hearts  to  condemn  him  for  this  act. 
While  we  regret  that  the  cause  for  which  he 
stood  before  his  denomination  has  met  with 
temporary  defeat  in  his  resignation,  we  have 
no  fear  that  it  will  not  ultimately  triumph. 
Our  sympathy  goes  not  to  Dr.  Whitsitt  but 
to  his  denomination,  which  has  been  placed 
in  a  wrong  attitude  before  the  world. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  was 
no  charge  of  unsoundness  in  the  faith.  This 
is  not  a  case  in  which  the  higher  criticism  is 
in  any  way  involved.  Dr.  Whitsitt  no  more 
questions  the  inspiration,  authority  and  truth 
of  the  Scriptures  than  his  opponents.  He 
does  not  reject  any  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
Evangelical  Christianity,  nor  is  he  disloyal  to 
any  distinctive  Baptist  principle.  He  does  not 
question  that  immersion  is  the  scriptural  and 
proper  form  of  baptism,  nor  that  the  only 
proper  subjects  for  the  ordinance  are 
those  who  profess  faith  in  Christ.  He 
has  no  quarrel  with  Baptist  order  or 
Baptist  polity.  The  one  point  on  which 
he  has  offended  is  in  holding  that  the  truth 
of  history  shows  that  baptism  by  immersion 
was  not  practiced  by  the  Baptists  in  England 
prior  to  164.1,  nor  by  the  Baptistsof  America 
until  a  later  date,  and  that  probably  Roger 
Williams  was  baptized  not  by  immersion  but 
by  sprinkling. 

Now  this  is  a  historical  question  pure  and 
simple.  He  may  be  right;  he  may  be  wrong. 
In  any  event  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  his 
honest  opinion  can  be  regarded  as  disloyal  to 
his  denomination.  Baptist  faith,  order  and 
polity  are  not  established  upon  the  practice 
of  the  English  Baptists  prior  to  1641,  but  on 
far  different  foundations.  Baptists  believe 
they  are  in  accordance  with  the  inspired 
Word  of  God.  But  the  Baptist  history  of  the 
seventeenth  century  has  never  been  regarded 


as  inspired,  and  therefore  it  must  be  open  to 
question  the  same  as  Baptist  history  in  any 
other  century.  If  Dr.  Whitsitt  was  wrong 
in  his  views  of  that  period,  it  was  perfectly 
competent  for  Baptist  scholars  to  show  that 
he  was  in  error.  It  only  required  the  mar- 
shaling of  facts  against  him  to  rule  his  entire 
case  out  of  court. 

The  act,  therefore,  of  overzealous  leaders 
in  the  denomination  in  forcing  him  to  re- 
sign seems  to  be  an  act  of  persecution,  pure 
and  simple.  For  the  sake  of  the  denomina- 
tion we  very  greatly  regret  it,  and  we  believe 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  it  will  be  dis- 
avowed, and  when  Baptistsof  the  South  with 
Baptists  of  the  North  will  stand  strongly  and 
unitedly  for  the  broad  liberty  that  has  ever 
distinguished  those  of  the  denominational 
name. 

COMITY  IN  MISSIONS. 

At  last,  after  years  of  discussion  and  re- 
peated expressions  of  the  need  of  comity  in 
mission  work,  we  are  to  have  a  genuine  illus- 
tration of  it  on  the  part  of  the  missionary 
societies.  There  have  been  numerous  in- 
stances of  it  on  the  field,  but  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  missions  we  have  the 
privilege  of  seeing  a  number  of  our  leading 
societies  meeting  together  in  earnest,  cordial 
conference  as  to  the  best  way  of  carrying  on 
mission  work  in  lands  that  have  hitherto 
been  closed,  but  which  we  hope  are  soon  to 
be  open.  They  are  societies,  too,  ready  and 
eager  to  take  hold  of  the  work;  able,  proba- 
bly, each  to  fill  the  whole  field,  yet  each  rec- 
ognizing the  interests  of  others  and  ready  to 
unite  in  such  method  as  may  best  bring  about 
the  desired  end. 

An  account  of  the  conference  of  sever- 
al of  the  mission  boards  in  regard  to  work  in 
the  Philippines  and  West  Indies  will  be  found 
on  another  page.  As  was  inevitable  under  ex- 
isting circumstances  no  definite  plan  of  dis- 
tribution was  made;  but  representatives  of 
the  societies  are  to  confer  together  during 
the  summer  and  in  the  fall.  Should  the 
political  circumstances  be  favorable,  there 
will  be  formulated  some  course  of  action. 
What  that  will  be  it  is  impossible  yet  to  fore- 
cast. The  men  who  have  the  matter  in 
charge,  however,  are  thoroughly  committed 
to  the    principle  and    may  be  relied   upon  to 
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secure  some  practical  method  of  application. 
That  they  will  find  difficulties  is  certain;  but 
that  they  will  surmount  them  we  have  no 
doubt. 

We  consider  this  call  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  and  the  cordial  response  made  by  so 
many  other  boards  one  of  the  most  significant 
signs  of  the  times.  It  does  not  mean  that 
denominational  individuality  with  corre- 
sponding interest  and  activity  has  ceased. 
It  does  not  mean,  as  some  of  our  Episcopa- 
lian friends  seem  to  suppose,  a  combination 
or  coalition  in  which  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tics of  each  will  sink  out  of  sight.  We  wish 
it  might;  but  for  the  present  that,  perhaps 
because  of  the  hardness  of  our  hearts,  cannot 
be.  It  does  mean  that  each  recognizing  the 
true  Christian  character  and  fidelity  of  the 
other  is  willing  to  subordinate,  if  need  be, 
its  own  ambitions  to  the  greater  good  of  the 
Church.  It  means  that  where  there  is  to  be 
association  the  relation  will  be  one  of  friend- 
liness and  mutual  helpfulness,  not  of  rivalry. 
It  means  that  henceforth  there  is  to  be  an 
ever-increasing  fellowship  of  those  of  differ- 
ent ways  of  thinking,  in  the  work  of  giving 
to  the  world  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  To  those  who  enter  into  it  most 
cordially  and  devotedly  there  will  come  the 
greatest  blessing.  Those  who  stand  aloof, 
if  any  such  there  shall  be,  will  find  that  they 
will  lose  far  more  than  they  will  gain. 


SEMPER  EADEM. 


Perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic 
of  the  ecclesiastical  discussions  of  the  present 
day  is  the  fact  that  for  the  most  part  they 
center  around  this  old  formula  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Wherever  there  is  an  es- 
tablished creed  or  order  of  worship  the  cry 
goes  up  that  the  old  form  must  be  preserved. 
Where  creed  or  liturgy  are  lacking,  the  very 
lack  must  be  continued  at  all  hazards.  "  The 
thing  that  hath  been  it  is  that  that  shall  be" 
is  supplemented  by  "  the  thing  that  hath  not 
been  it  is  that  that  shall  not  be." 

As  for  consideration  of  the  real  merits  of 
the  case  there  seems  too  often  to  be  very  lit- 
tle of  it.  The  Episcopalian  ritualists  want 
prayers  for  the  dead,  confession,  incense; 
but  the  argument  for  them  is  not  so  much 
their  value  in  themselves  as  that  at  one  time 


or  another  they  have  been  parts  of  the 
Church  Service  and  have  a  flavor  ol  old-time 
sanctity.  The  other  side  oppose  them  not 
so  much  because  of  any  necessary  evil  in 
them  as  because  they  were  once  rejected  as 
identified  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is 
generally  the  "hath  not  been  since  the  Re- 
formation "  vs.  the  "hath  been  in  medieval 
times." 

Most  of  the  Presbyterians,  at  least  in  this 
country,  are  holding  fast  to  the  "hath  beens" 
ol  their  creeds  and  confessions,  and  every 
"hath  not  been  "  is  condemned  less  on  its 
merits  than  because  it  is  an  interloper.  Dr. 
Houston  is  sentenced,  not  because  his  views 
are  unscriptural,  but  because  they  are  uncon- 
stitutional; Professor  McGiffert  is  told  to 
make  his  history  square  with  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  or  seek  some  other  fold. 
The  Congregationalists  are  in  terror  lest 
their  National  Council  prove  to  have  the 
power  of  a  "  hath  been,"  and  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept even  a  suggestion  of  a  manual  for  eccle- 
siastical procedure  because  it  is  a  "hath  not 
been."  We  might  give  numerous  other  in- 
stances, but  each  reader  can  supply  them  for 
himself. 

Conservatism  is  good,  but  conservatism  for 
conservatism's  sake  is  dry-rot.     Progressive- 
ness  is    good,   but   change    for   the    sake  of 
change   is  a  sure  sign   of  weakness — not  of 
strength.     Paul's  instruction  to  Timothy  was 
that  every  man  should  be  able  to  give  a  rea- 
son for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.     It  is  a  weak 
mind  and  a  weak  Church  that  contents  itself 
with  a  reason  based  on  the  findings  of  its  an- 
cestors.    The  ancestors  may  be  right  to-day, 
as  they  were  yesterday;  but   it   must  be  for 
reasons  based  on  something  more  substantial 
than    mere    ancestorship.     We    honor   them 
and   build  their  monuments,  but  our  loyalty 
to  them  is  not  necessarily  gaged  by  a  slavish 
acceptance   of   their  ideas  or  following  their 
action.     When  some  enthusiastic  devotees  to 
the    memory   of  Mary  Lyon  deprecated    the 
changes  that  have  resulted  in  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  one   who    knew    her   well   retorted: 
"  Mary  Lyon  was  a  woman  of  common  sense. 
She  did  the  best  she  could  under  her  circum- 
stances  and    with    her    means.     She    would 
have  been  the  last  one  to  suppose  that,  under 
changed  conditions,  her  methods  should  be 
preserved." 
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Now  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  gone,  there  is 
no  Englishman  for  whom  Americans  have 
greater  respect  than  Mr.  James  Bryce. 
We  feel  that  he  understands  us  and  our  in- 
stitutions almost  as  well  as  we  do  ourselves, 
and  what  he  says,  therefore,  has  as  great  an 
interest  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  for  the  people  of  England.  We  are  glad 
to  publish  an  exquisite  article  by  him  on  the 
millennial  anniversary  of  King  Alfred,  in  the 
celebration  of  which  Americans  may  rightly 
claim  an  interest.  Mr.  Bryce  deserves  well 
of  us  at  this  time  for  his  excellent  address  at 
the  dinner  of  the  American  Society  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  Fourth  of  July.  He  said  the  oc- 
casion called  forth  both  regret  and  rejoicing; 
regret  for  the  unhappy  errors  which  caused 
the  severance  of  political  relations  between 
two  branches  of  the  same  race,  rejoicing  that 
England's  eldest  daughter  has  obtained  so 
commanding  a  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  He  spoke  of  the  concord  which 
now  exists,  and  said  that  across  an  ocean 
ten  times  narrower  than  it  used  to  be,  people 
speak  directly  and  intimately  to  people.  In 
the  last  few  months  both  nations  had  come 
to  see  that  their  interests  were  substantially 
the  same  in  the  world,  and  a  basis  of  perma- 
nent co-operation  had  been  laid.  One  para- 
graph of  Mr.  Bryce' s  great  speech  we  must 
quote  in  full: 

"  It  has  been  said  to-night  that  she  [the 
United  States]  stands  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  She  may,  if  she  will,  become  a  great 
conquering  power,  ruling  over  subject  races. 
She  may  civilize  lands  hitherto  left  to  sav- 
agery. Whether  she  will  do  well  to  enter  on 
this  new  path  it  is  not  for  us  here  to  say.  But 
whether  she  does  enter  it  or  not,  her  highest 
claim  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  man- 
kind will  continue  to  be  this— that  she  was  the 
first  country  to  try  the  great  experiment  of 
popular  government,  and  that  she  has  gone  on 
trying  it  upon  the  grandest  scale.  Upon  tke 
success  of  that  experiment,  upon  the  peaceful 
and  orderly  development  of  her  democratic 
institutions,  the  future  of  the  world  very  large- 
ly depends." 

We  trust  that  this  friendly  voice,  whose 
tones  are  so  welcome  to  our  American  ears, 
will  become  more  and  more  potent  in  the 
mother  country.  Mr.  Bryce  is  the  best  type 
of  the  broad,  generous  and  impartial  English- 
man. 


Wiikn  Mayor  Van  Wyck  removed  one  of 
the  two  Republican  Police  Commissioners  so 
that  the  two  Democratic  Commissioners 
might  depose  Chief  McCullagh  and  appoint 
as  his  successor,  Devery,  one  of  the  men  so 
greatly  discredited  by  the  Lexow  investiga- 
tion, everybody  knew  that  it  was  a  scheme 
which  menaced  not  only  law  and  order  in  this 
city,  but  also  the  honesty  of  the  elections, 
for  the  police  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
conduct  of  registration  and  voting.  Gov- 
ernor Black  did  not  speak  too  strongly  of  the 
bad  character  of  this  act  in  his  message  to 
the  Legislature,  called  in  special  session  to 
deal  with  this  and  other  matters.  Van  Wyck 
was  undoubtedly  actuated  by  partisan  mo- 
tives, but  the  response  of  the  Legislature  is 
in  kind.  It  has  enacted  for  the  cure  of  a 
partisan  evil,  a  piece  of  partisan  legislation. 
It  creates  a  State  Superintendent  of  Elections 
to  supervise  elections  in  the  Metropolitan 
District.  He  is  given  large  powers  of  inter- 
ference in  the  city  and  counties  composing 
the  district,  but  nowhere  else.  Probably  the 
law  is  unconstitutional,  certainly  it  is  bad 
legislation;  because  the  Superintendency  is 
single  and  partisan  and  not  dual  and  non- 
partisan, because  it  designed  to  bring  about 
a  conflict  with  the  police,  and  because  it 
seeks  to  evade  by  a  mere  subterfuge  the  con- 
stitutional provision  submitting  all  municipal 
legislation  to  the  veto  of  the  Mayor.  No 
elections  act  can  be  satisfactory  which  gives 
any  advantage  to  either  party.  We  predict 
that  this  special  legislation  will  do  far  more 
harm  to  the  Republican  than  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The  action  of  the  German  gunboat  "Irene" 
at  Manila  is  one  of  those  incidents  which  vex 
diplomacy  now  and  then,  and  require  to  be 
treated  with  great  discretion  to  avoid  serious 
consequences.  We  would  not  be  inclined, 
perhaps,  to  take  it  as  an  unfriendly  act  were  it 
not  that  the  general  tone  of  the  German  press 
has  been  so  hostile  to  us.  The  "  Irene  "  did 
not  interfere  at  all  with  any  of  Dewey's  move- 
ments; she  did  interpose  to  prevent  the  in- 
surgents from  storming  the  island  held  by 
Spaniards  in  Subig  Bay.  This  was  an  imper- 
tinence, unless  there  were  reasons  which  ap- 
pealed to  humanity.  If  her  commander  had 
any  cause  to  believe  that  the  insurgents 
meant  to  massacre  the  Spaniards  his  motive 
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was  a  right  one,  altho  he  became  for  the 
moment  their  ally.  This,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, was  in  the  absence  of  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States.  When  our 
gunboats  appeared  German  interference, 
whatever  its  motive,  ceased;  and  the  "Irene" 
left  the  bay,  and  under  the  protection  of 
Dewey's  vessels  the  island  was  taken.  Evi- 
dently our  Government,  which  must  be  in 
possession  of  fuller  information  than  the 
public,  does  not  believe  that  the  act  was 
necessarily  one  of  eamity  to  the  United 
States.  The  German  press  insists  that  it 
was  not,  and  that  Germany  means  to  pre- 
serve strict  neutrality.  It  is  safer  for  the 
general  public  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  ca- 
pable hands  of  tke  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  in  Washington,  in  the  fullest  confi- 
dence that  if  warning  is  necessary  warning 
will  be  given;  if  protest  is  required  protest 
will  be  made,  and  that  the  rights  of  our  flag 
will  be  upheld  at  all  hazards. 


We  are  very  much  interested  in  a  discus- 
sion in  The  American  Friend,  conducted 
by  distinguished  Friends,  on  the  outcome  of 
the  present  Spanish-American  war.  Of 
course  every  one  knows  that  the  Friends  are 
strongly  opposed  in  principle  to  war,  and  be- 
lieve that  it  is  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to 
resort  to  this  method  of  curing  it.  We  are 
not  surprised,  therefore,  that  all  five  writers 
— Philip  C.  Garrett,  Richard  Henry  Thomas, 
James  Wood,  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  and 
Augustine  Jones — think  we  ought  not  to 
be  in  the  present  conflict.  All  but  one  are 
opposed  to  national  expansion,  as  the  result 
of  the  war,  tho  all  seem  to  expect  that  ex- 
pansion will  come  as  the  fruit  of  conquest. 
Mr.  Garrett  deprecates  expansion,  because 
the  strength  of  America  has  been  in  its  soli- 
darity; Mr.  Wood  because  we  have  sufficient 
territory  already  to  satisfy  our  highest 
thought  of  imperialism;  Dr.  Trueblood  be- 
cause it  means  a  large  military  establishment 
and  entanglement  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
tho  he  believes  in  an  ultimate  America,  em- 
bracing countries  to  the  south  and  north  of 
us;  Mr.  Jones  because  to  gain  territory  by 
conquest  is  to  gain  it  by  robbery.  Mr. 
Thomas,  however,  holds  that  expansion  in 
some  form  is  "  the  necessary  consequence  of 
our  position  in   history."     While    the  policy 


of  isolation  has,  he  concedes,  tended  to  pre- 
serve peace  in  many  instances,  nevertheless 
it  is  a  short-sighted  policy,  for  the  "  goal  of 
the  truest  patriots  is  the  establishment  of  a 
community  of  nations";  and  this  result  can- 
not be  reached  except  by  the  pursuance  of  a 
generous  policy  which  interests  itself  in  the 
welfare  of  all.  A  policy  of  isolation,  he  ar- 
gues, if  maintained  too  long  and  too  strictly, 
must  in  the  end  lead  to  estrangement  and 
hostility;  and  he  believes  that  the  more  close- 
ly nations  can  come  together  in  an  attitude 
of  respect  and  confidence  the  sooner  will  the 
true  brotherhood  of  man  be  recognized,  and 
common  sense  and  justice  take  the  place  of 
neutrality  and  slaughter.  This  is  em- 
inently sound.  It  is  not  the  nation 
which  withholds  itself  selfishly  from  the 
concerns  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  that  is 
in  a  position  to  do  the  greatest  good  or  to 
exert  the  greatest  influence,  but  rather  the 
nation  that  without  meddlesomeness  uses 
every  fitting  occasion  to  uphold  justice  and 
right  and  peace. 


Every  little  while  we  see  references  to  the 
growing  friendliness  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  which  imply  that  it  in- 
volves a  possible  hostility  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  Recently  a  Russian 
alluding  to  it,  characterized  the  British  ac- 
tion as  purely  selfish  and  designed  to  secure 
American  aid  against  Russia,  while  Russia's 
friendship  is  entirely  disinterested.  It  is  also 
the  fashion  to  refer  to  Russia's  friendliness 
to  us  during  the  Civil  War,  as  giving  her  a 
peculiar  claim  on  us  now.  For  that  friendli- 
ness we  are  grateful,  and  we  can  assure  our 
Russian  friends  that  we  have  no  desire  to 
arouse  any  hostility  whatever  on  their  part. 
We  do  not  forget,  however,  that  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  to-day,  not  even  in 
South  America,  where  there  is  so  much  re- 
ligious persecution  as  in  Russia;  that  there 
is  no  country  where  the  most  moderate 
form  of  free  speech  is  so  surely  attended  by 
the  severest  of  civil  penalties;  that  there  is  no 
country  where  press  censorship  is  more  rigid, 
applied  even  to  matter  in  transit  to  other 
countries;  and  that  to-day  no  minister  of  the 
Gospel  can  pass  through  Russia  to  Persia,  as 
a  minister,  without  securing  either  special 
permit  from  St.  Petersburg  or  the  assurance 
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of  connivance  on  the  part  of  local  officials. 
While  these  facts  do  not  necessarily  affect 
the  political  relations  of  the  two  Governments 
they  must  affect  the  sentiment  of  the  people. 
In  the  United  States,  in  the  long  run,  the 
popular  sentiment  rules.  We  sincerely  wish 
for  Russia's  friendship,  but  genuine  friend- 
ship is  based  upon  something  more  than  po- 
litical advantage;  it  goes  down  into  the  roots 
of  national  life.  So  long  as  English  life  is  in 
closer  sympathy  with  American  than  is  Rus- 
sian life,  so  long  the  real  friendship  between 
the  two  countries  will  be  closer.  We  are 
glad  to  believe  that  Russia  is  advancing,  and 
we  extend  most  heartily  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship in  the  hope  of  still  better  relations;  but 
she  must  not  ask  us  to  disbelieve  in  our 
English  friends. 


President  Andrews,  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  public  schools,  and  it  is  announced 
that  he  will  accept.  While  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  successful  university  president 
will  make  a  successful  manager  of  public 
schools,  it  is  nevertheless  a  good  sign  to  see 
School  Boards  looking  to  educators  of  the 
highest  class  for  superintendents.  The  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  the  position  need  to 
be  increased.  It  is  an  absolute  necessity 
that  the  management  of  our  public  schools 
should  be  taken  out  and  kept  out  of  the 
whirlpool  of  politics.  Any  appointment  that 
has  politics  in  it,  no  matter  how  eminent  the 
appointee,  is  objectionable.  The  retiring 
Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools  ap- 
pears to  have  been  both  efficient  and  non- 
partisan. Was  it  politics  that  voted  him 
out,  and  is  it  politics  that  Chicago's  partisan 
Mayor  has  in  view  ? 

The  Book  Committee,  Board  of  Bish- 
ops and  official  editors  of  the  Southern  Meth- 
odist Church  seem  to  be  at  one  regarding  the 
propriety  of  returning  the  whole  $288,000 
received  for  tne  Publishing  House  claim 
against  the  Government  to  the  National 
Treasury.  This  is  honorable  in  the  extreme. 
Convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  claim,  and 
of  their  right  to  pay  what  they  agreed  to 
pay  to  their  attorney,  they  yet  feel  that  the 
telegrams  to  Senators  Pasco  and  Bates  were 
misinterpreted;  and  they  refuse  to  allow  the 
Church  to  rest  under  the  remotest  suspicion 


of  getting  the  money   through    a  misunder- 
standing. 

....Admiral  Dewey,  in  commending  the 
brave  conduct  of  Chinese  servants  and  other 
Chinese,  on  his  ships  in  the  battle  of  Manila, 
suggests  that  they  be  rewarded  by  being 
made  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly we  could  not  do  less  for  them.  Admi- 
ral Dewey  makes  his  appeal  irresistible  when 
he  adds  that  men  who  have  battled  for  our 
country  should  not  be  excluded  from  it. 
This  reminds  us  that  it  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  a  World  Power  to  have 
such  a  law  as  that  excluding  the  Chinese 
on  its  statute-books. 

....  The  Church  Standard  makes  graceful 
and  cordial  recognition  of  the  fact  of  the 
evangelization  of  Hawaii  by  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  of  the  Congregational  type  of 
Christianity  as  predominant  there.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  however,  has 
an  interest  in  the  work  done  by  the  Church 
of  England,  under  the  Episcopal  oversight  of 
Bishop  Willis,  and  this  will  naturally  pass 
under  its  care,  now  that  the  islands  have  be- 
come American. 

One  of  the  organs  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterians, The  Christian  Instructor,  finds 
fault  with  the  President's  proclamation  be- 
cause it  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
Christ.  "Thus,"  it  says,  "the  representing 
power  of  the  Government  presents  itself  as 
anti-  or  unchristian."  Is  the  Lord's  Prayer 
' '  anti-  or  unchristian"?  Should  we  no  longer 
use  it  because  the  name  and  work  of  Christ 
are  not  mentioned  in  it  r* 

....  Dr.  J.  L.  Withrow  is  to  go  back  to  his 
old  pulpit  at  Park  Street  Congregational 
Church  in  Boston.  It  is  stated,  however, 
that  in  doing  so  he  will  not  sever  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  will 
be  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Boston. 
It  is  also  reported  that  he  suggests  that  the 
General  Assembly  meet  at  Boston  at  an  early 
date.  The  more  of  such  interdenominational 
relations  the  better. 

We  can  but  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the 

reputation  of  the  Senate,  that  Senator  Ken- 
ney,  of  Delaware,  will  prove  that  he  was  not 
implicated  in  the  bank  frauds  in  Dover.  His 
trial  is  proceeding  under  conditions  favorable 
to  a  just  verdict. 
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YOUNG  BAPTISTS  AT  BUFFALO. 

BY    PROF.    HENRY    C.    VEDDER,    D.D. 

The  eighth  convention  of  the  Baptist  Young 
People's  Union  of  America  has  been  the  best  in 
the  history  of  the  organization.  This  is  not 
merely  because  it  has  been  the  largest,  altho 
not  far  from  15,000  delegates  and  visitors  are 
known  to  have  been  in  the  city.  Many  of 
these,  of  course,  were  mere  excursionists,  ta- 
king advantage  of  cheap  railway  fares  to  visit 
not  only  Buffalo,  but  Niagara  Falls,  Chautau- 
qua and  other  attractive  spots.  But  more  than 
10,000  young  Baptists  were  here  who  really 
meant  business,  tho  not  more  than  half  that 
number  have  been  in  evidence  at  any  single 
session. 

Buffalo  is  the  largest  city  thus  far  selected 
for  such  a  convention  since  the  Union  was 
organized  in  Chicago.  It  was  a  little  surpri- 
sing to  note  the  result  of  the  choice.  The  Con- 
vention has  made  hardly  a  ripple  in  the  life  of 
the  city.  The  newspapers  give  barely  a  col- 
umn a  day  to  the  proceedings,  and  that  mostly 
compiled  from  the  official  program  by  a  re- 
porter who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  attend. 
Few  buildings  are  decorated  in  any  way,  and 
the  city  hardly  appears  to  be  aware  that  any- 
thing unusual  is  going  on.  Into  how  many 
cities  of  America  could  15,000  people  be  poured 
in  a  single  week  and  make  so  little  commotion  ? 
The  meetings  have  been  held  for  the  most 
part  in  the  armory  of  the  Seventy-fourth  regi- 
ment, seated  for  the  occasion  to  accommodate 
6,000  persons.  (This  is  count,  not  estimate.) 
At  most  sessions  the  floor  has  been  a  little  more 
than  half  full,  say  3,500  persons  (estimate  not 
count);  but  the  surprising  feature  has  been, 
not  the  relative  smallness  of  the  audience,  but 
that  the  evening  attendance  has  been  no  larger 
than  the  day-time.  At  Toronto,  Baltimore  and 
Milwaukee,  the  evening  audiences  were  lim- 
ited by  nothing  but  the  size  of  the  auditorium. 
Here  the  local  attendance  has  been  imper- 
ceptible, this  again  showing  how  slight  is  the 
impression  made  upon  the  city  at  large. 

The  spirit  of  the  Convention  has  been  ad- 
mirable. Critics  of  the  young  people  have 
seen  in  previous  gatherings  too  imuch  of  the 
brass-band  and  hurrah  element.  There  has 
been  too  much  reason  for  such  criticism.  The 
sort  of  "  enthusiasm  "  that  manifests  itself  in 
yelling  and  flag-waving,  and  otherbodily  exer- 
cise that  profits  little,  has  been  commendably 
'absent  from    these    sessions.     A   few  speakers 


have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
win  cheap  applause  by  references  to  Manila 
and  Santiago,  to  Dewey  and  Schley,  and  there 
have  been  one  or  two  spontaneous  and  irre- 
pressible outbursts  of  patriotic  feeling;  but  in 
general  the  proceedings  have  been  sober,  ear- 
nest, thoughtful.  The  religious  mountebank 
who  tells  funny  stories  to  excite  laughter  has 
had  business  elsewhere  this  year,  and  one  ven- 
tures to  hope  this  will  prove  to  be  a  permanent 
engagement. 

Seven  years   ago   the  Union   began   its  work 
with    no    resources,    many    opponents,    and    a 
plenty  of  candid  friends.      It  has   to-day  a  val- 
uable "  plant,"  including  a  paper    whose    sub- 
scription list  {bona   fide   paying    subscribers)  is 
many  thousands  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
Baptist  paper  in  the  world.     The  self-support- 
ing stage  has  been  reached  and  passed,  and  the 
business    of    the    last    year    showed    an  actual 
profit  of  $711.     Soon   after  the  organization  of 
the  Union   an  attempt   was  made  to  raise  $50,- 
000,  called    a  Founding  Fund,  to    pay    for   the 
paper  (purchased  from  the  Baptist  Publication 
Society),  and  establish  the  work  on  a  self-sup- 
porting   basis.     At    various    times    during   the 
seven  years  attempts  have  been   made  to  raise 
this  sum,  with  the  result  that  about  $30,000  has 
been  given.     Had    the    whole    sum  first  asked 
been  given  the  success  of  the  work  would  have 
been    more    than    assured;  as  it  is,  a  debt  has 
been  incurred  almost  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  amount  not  given — a   little    less  than  $20,- 
000.     The    effort    will    now    be  made  to  reduce 
this  debt  rapidly,  and  to  extinguish  it  altogether 
at   no   distant   time.     In  a  few   minutes,  at  one 
session,  $2,500  was   subscribed,  making  $5,000 
secured   for   the   purpose  within  a  few   weeks. 
A  generous  friend  of  the  Union    offers   to  give 
ten    per    cent,    of    all    that    may  be  given,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  speedy  success. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Union  is  its 
chief  reason  for  existence.  Its  three  lines  of 
study  or  Christian  Culture  Courses,  are  a  Bible 
Readers'  Course,  a  Conquest  Missionary 
Course,  and  a  Sacred  Literature  Course — the 
latter  devoted  to  studies  in  Baptist  history  and 
doctrine.  Examinations  in  these  courses  were 
taken  by  14,008  persons  last  year,  a  gain  of 
601  over  the  previous  year.  Of  these  papers, 
'  8,560  were  in  the  Junior  department.  During 
the  coming  year  a  series  of  thirty  lessons  will 
be  conducted  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Dargan,  D.D.,  of 
Louisville.  Advance  courses  are  tobe  begun  the 
coming  year  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
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already  taken  the  four  years'  study  prescribed 
for  graduation.  These  graduate  courses  are 
in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament; 
the  history  of  missions,  and  biblical  arche- 
ology. Suitable  manuals  are  in  preparation  for 
students,  who  will  begin  their  work  in  October. 
Another  advance  step  of  the  coming  year 
will  be  the  publication  of  a  Junior  paper.  The 
work  of  this  department  has  outgrown  the 
space  that  can  be  devoted  to  it  in  the  Senior 
paper,  and  a  separate  publication  becomes  a 
necessity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  have 
adequate  financial  support  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Results  and  prospects  such  as  these  can 
have  only  one  meaning ;  the  Union  has  enjoyed 
from  the  beginning  wise  and  devoted  leader- 
ship. Some  of  the  best  ministers  and  laymen 
of  the  denomination  have  given  their  services 
without  stint.  But  it  is  no  disparagement  of 
any  others  to  say  that  the  Union  owes  not 
merely  its  prosperity  but  its  very  existence  to 
the  able  and  consecrated  Chicago  layman,  Mr. 
John  H.  Chapman,  who  has  from  the  begin- 
ning been  its  president.  It  is  no  secret — and 
if  it  were  I  should  feel  justified  now  in  disclo- 
sing it — that  more  than  once  nothing  but  Mr. 
Chapman's  large  gifts  and  generous  pledging 
of  his  own  personal  credit  has  stood  between 
the  Union  and  financial  ruin.  Mr.  Chapman 
is  an  enterprising  and  successful  business  man, 
but  by  no  means  rich  as  wealth  is  counted  in 
Chicago;  and  these  things  have  meant  great 
personal  sacrifice  on  his  part — a  sacrifice  made 
cheerfully,  unostentatiously;  and  he  will  blush 
to  find  the  story  told  should  he  chance  to  read  it. 
The  Union  showed  appreciation  of  such 
services  by  heartily  and  unanimously  re-elect- 
ing Mr.  Chapman  to  the  presidency,  which  it 
will  continue  to  do  as  long  as  he  will  consent 
to  serve.  The  efficient  General  Secretary,  Dr. 
E.  E.  Chivers,  a  model  of  tact,  curtesy  and 
administrative  skill,  was  also  re-eleeted. 

The  meetings  began  on  Thursday  morning, 
July  14th,  and  closed  Sunday  evening.  It  is 
out  of  the  question  to  attempt  more  than  the 
most  general  account  of  sessions  so  crowded 
with  good  things;  merely  to  print  the  program 
would  fill  most  of  the  space  assigned  to  this 
letter.  Some  features  ol  the  Convention  may 
well  receive  recognition,  however.  Early 
morning  meetings  (6:30)  have  been  held  each 
day  in  four  churches,  for  the  most  part  well 
attended  and  very  profitable.  These  have 
been  followed  later  (8:30  a.m.  and  1:30  p.m.)  by 
meetings  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  These 
have  drawn  large  congregations  and  deserve 
to  be  called  a  chief  feature  of  the  Convention. 


Five  workers'  conferences  held  on  Friday 
morning,  in  as  many  churches,  proved  to  be  an 
almost  equally  profitable  part  of  the  week. 
This  is  no  innovation;  but  the  results  this  year 
seemed  better  than  in  any  previous  gathering. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  Social  Reform  re- 
ceived recognition  as  the  theme  of  such  a  con- 
ference, and  unusual  interest  was  manifested. 

The  divisional  rallies  on  Saturday  evening 
were  largely  given  £0  missionary  themes  this 
year,  and  addresses  were  made  by  foremost 
representatives  of  this  work  to  large  and  ap- 
preciative audiences.  The  rally  held  at  the 
armory,  representing  the  Northern  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  must  have  drawn  together 
fully  3,000  young  Baptists.  The  other  gather- 
ings were  naturally  much  smaller. 

The  Consecration  meeting,  on  Sunday  night, 
with  which  the  Convention  closed,  showed  the 
young  Baptists  at  their  best.  Solemn,  tender, 
inspiring,  it  was  a  fitting  close  of  a  wonderful 
seven  years  in  their  history,  and  a  beginning- 
of  another  septennate  in  which  far  greater 
achievements  may  be  reasonably  anticipated. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  meetings  was  a  tel- 
egram of  Christian  salutation  and  congratula 
tion  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,  Presi- 
dent of  the  great  Christian  Endeavor  organiza- 
tion. His  expression  of  sympathy  with  the 
Union  work  was  heartily  reciprocated.  There 
was  a  time  when  many  Baptists  and  some 
Christian  Endeavor  workers  thought  there  was 
a  necessary  incompatibility  between  the  two 
organizations.  Sounder  views  have  prevailed. 
Many  are,  like  the  writer,  active  members  of 
both,  hearty  supporters  of  both,  earnest  be- 
lievers in  the  mission  of  each,  and  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  such  a  position.  In  this 
practical  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of 
Christian  unity  I  hope  to  find  an  increasing 
proportion  of  my  brethren  engaged. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

CONGREGATIONAL    NATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 

(Second  Week.) 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

By    Telegraph   to    "The   Independent." 

Portland,  Ore.,  Wed.,  July  13. 

Two  especially  important  subjects  occupied 
the  Council  during  the  second  half  week.  One 
was  the  contesting  Alabama  delegations.  The 
old  State  Association  with  three  local  confer- 
ences and  twenty  churches,  all  but  two  colored, 
and  fifteen  hundred  members,  sent  Professors 
Andrews  and  Silsbee,  while  the  State  Conven- 
tion   with    a    dozen    local  conferences,    eighty 
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white  churches  and  twenty-five  hundred  mem- 
bers, sent  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Clark.  The  Associa- 
tion had  been  received  in  previous  years  but 
the  Convention  only  provisionally,  and  both 
bodies  had  been  urged  to  unite.  This  had  not 
been  done  because  of  differences  over  the  color- 
line.  The  committee  on  credentials  brought  in 
an  admirable  historical  statement  of  facts,  and 
proposed  that  neither  body  be  admitted  to  full 
membership  by  the  Council,  but  be  advised  to 
compose  their  differences  at  home,  and  that 
the  delegates  on  both  sides  be  admitted  as  hon- 
orary members.  The  brief  time  assigned  to  the 
Association  was  insufficient,  and  it  was  re- 
sumed at  two  other  sessions.  The  feeling 
against  doing  injustice  to  the  colored  breth- 
ren was  overwhelming.  Professor  Andrews 
presented  the  case  for  the  Association  and  Mr. 
Clark  for  the  Convention,  followed  by  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Proctor,  of  Atlanta,  who  made  a  thrill- 
ing speech,  declaring  that  it  was  solely  caste 
spirit  which  prevented  union.  A  substitute 
proposed  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Ward,  at  first  rejected 
was  finally  adopted  by  119  to  2  in  these  words: 

"Resolved,  That  neither  of  these  organizations 
be  recognized  as  now  being  the  State  body,  and 
that  the  Congregational  churches  of  Alabama  be 
advised  to  unite  in  a  single  State  body  on  the 
basis  of  representation  of  each  church  by  pastor 
and  delegate,  according  to  the  usage  now  gener- 
ally prevalent  in  our  churches  throughout  the 
country." 

This  was  accepted  by  the  two  parties  in  Ala- 
bama. 

The  other  important  question  was  that  of 
Church  Union.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Union  with  Other  Denominations,  previ- 
ously presented  by  Dr.  Ward,  advising  a 
meeting  of  various  denominations  in  Washing- 
ton in  1900  to  form  a  confederation,  and  that 
of  Dr.  Sturtevant  in  promotion  of  denomina- 
tional unity,  had  been  referred  to  a  new  com- 
mittee, of  which  Dr.  F.  S.  Fitch,  of  Buffalo, 
was  chairman.  This  committee  reported  rec- 
ommending the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
seven  on  comity,  federation  and  unity  to  carry 
out  the  proposals  of  the  two  other  committees, 
and  were  appointed  to  do  the  work,  Drs.  J.  M. 
Sturtevant  and  W.  H.  Ward  being  afterward 
added.  A  special  vote  was  passed  directing 
the  committee  to  seek  closer  relations  with  the 
Methodist  Protestants,  and  they  were  asked  to 
represent  the  Council  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  fellowship  or  union. 

A  considerable  discussion  followed  a  propo- 
sition asking  annual  collection  from  all  the 
Churches  for  the  American  Bible  Society.  This 
was  amended,  and  after  criticisms  of  the  un- 
satisfactory financial  statements  of  the  Society, 


it  was  voted  to  commend  it  to  the  Churches  for 
their  gifts,  but  to  ask  for  fuller  statements  of 
assets  and  property.  There  was  warm  discus- 
sion on  the  proposition,  which  finally  passed 
by  a  small  majority,  making  the  Council  a 
member  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  ap- 
pointing delegates.  The  committee  on  Mr. 
Capen's  paper  reported  approving  the  plan 
proposed  for  a  committee  of  fifteen  to  harmo- 
nize and  stimulate  the  appeals  for  the  benevo- 
lent societies,  and  six  members  of  that  commit- 
tee were  appointed.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  mention  the  admirable  sermon  of  Dr.  Ly- 
man, Brooklyn,  on  the  mediating  work  of  the 
Church  in  the  world,  or  of  the  addresses  on 
missionary  and  other  subjects  by  many  speak- 
ers. The  Council  was  attended  by  215  mem- 
bers, was  most  hospitably  entertained,  and  was 
generally  regarded  one  of  the  pleasantest  and 
most  profitable  ever  held. 

William  Hayes  Ward. 

The  Australian  Churches  generally  adopt- 
ed Sunday,  May  22d,  as  Federation  Day,  and 
dis  cussed  in  the  pulpit  the  large  questions 
applicable  to  the  Christian  life  suggested  by 
the  proposed  Federal  Constitution.  We  are 
told  that  the  pulpit  spoke  with  great  courage 
and  force  and  freedom,  and  almost  entirely  in 
favor  of  it. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of  London,  has  cele- 
brated his  pulpit  jubilee.  Born  in  1830  he  be- 
came a  local  preacher  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
preaching  his  first  sermon  "  from  a  saw-pit  on 
a  village  green."  There  were  special  services 
in  commemoration  of  this  first  sermon,  and  the 
crowded  City  Temple  bore  witness  to  the  con- 
tinued popularity  of  the  great  preacher. 

Those  interested  in  Christian  work  in  the 

army  and  navy  state  that  there  is  great  de- 
mand for  religious  reading-matter.  The  Rev. 
R.  E.  Steele,  representative  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  at  Key  West,  in 
response  to  a  request,  secured  900  papers,  but 
on  going  to  the  ships  found  over  2,000  men 
anxious  to  be  supplied.  On  one  ship  twenty 
marines  expressed  the  desire  to  form  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

The  Church  Times,  of  London,  calls    the 

Methodist  Times  of  that  c  ity  to  task  for  saying 
that  the  word  Methodist  "  was  originally  used 
in  derision  by  the  enemies  of  this  great  move- 
ment." It  also  denies  that  it  was  Wesley  who 
gave  the  correct  significance  of  the  term  by 
defining  a  Methodist  as  "a  person  who  ar- 
ranges his  life  according  to  the  method  laid 
down  in  the  New  Testament."  It  asserts  that 
the  word  was  first  used  in  a  religious  sense  in 
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England  by  two  Anglican  priests  who  were 
driven  from  their  parishes  by  the  Nonconform- 
ist Long  Parliament,  Anthony  Fanngdon,  the 
Vicar  of  Bray,  and  Dr.  Edward  Sparke,  of  St. 
Martin's,  Ironmonger-lane.  It  says  that  it  is 
not  improbable  that  John  Wesley  heard  his  own 
father  use  the  word  Methodist  as  descriptive  of 
the  daily  life  of  a  devout  Churchman. 

.  .  ,  .Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  whose  connection  with 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  closes  on  August  ist, 
has  already  organized  "  The  League  for  Social 
Service."  The  object  of  the  League,  as  re- 
ported, is  to  increase  general  interest  in  such 
sociological  questions  as  the  Sabbath,  temper- 
ance, social  purity,  etc.,  by  arousing  the  prac- 
tical interest  of  the  large  company  of  people 
now  indifferent,  and  who  are  not  drawn  under 
the  influence  of  the  Church  or  of  reform  move- 
ments. Associated  with  Dr.  Strong  is  to  be 
Dr.  W.  H.  Tolman,  for  a  long  time  connected 
with  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  The  Committee  of 
Direction  includes  a  number  of  prominent  per- 
sons, as  Spencer  Trask,  Robert  C.  Ogden, 
Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  Margaret  E.  Sangster, 
Washington  Choate,  D.D.,  and  others.  There 
is  to  be  an  advisory  Council,  with  R.  W.  Gilder, 
Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  Parkhurst,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Huntington,  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  and  oth- 
ers as  members.  The  headquarters  will  be  in 
the  United  Charities  Building. 

.  .  .  .The  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
raises  the  question  of  the  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions of  the  Episcopal  Church  there.  Hitherto 
the  work  of  the  Church  of  England  in  those 
islands  has  been  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  Bishop  of  Honolulu,  Al- 
fred Willis,  D.D.,  who  has  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, was  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Canter- 
bury under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Society.  Bishop  Willis  saw  some  time  since 
that  annexation  was  probable,  and  at  the  Lam- 
beth Conference,  it  is  said  that  he  made  ad- 
vances to  the  American  Bishops  with  regard  to 
reception  into  the  American  House  of  Bishops. 
Nothing,  however,  appears  to  have  been  done. 
The  community  is  not  a  large  one.  The  cathe- 
dral has  a  communicant  list  of  between  four 
and  five  hundred,  and  there  are  other  Angli- 
can churches  in  Honolulu  itself  and  a  few 
weak  parishes  in  other  islands.  For  a  number 
of  years  under  the  old  rule  the  parish  school, 
which  was  very  exclusive,  received  a  Govern- 
ment grant,  but  under  the  recent  Government 
this  was  cut  off.  The  general  type  of  the 
service  is  high  ritualistic  and  has  occasioned 
not  a  little  protest.     Among  the  communicants 


is  Mrs.  Dominis.  As  Queen  Liliuokalani 
she  worshiped  at  the  Congregational  church 
established  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  but  during  her  imprisonment  studied 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and,  as  a  result, 
was  admitted  into  the  Episcopal  Church,  where 
she  has  since  been  a  regular  communicant.  It 
is  said  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  be- 
fore appointing  Bishop  Willis  offered  the  bish- 
opric to  Bishop  Whipple,  at  that  time  Mission- 
ary Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
and  now  Bishop  of  Minnesota.  He  declined, 
preferring  to  continue  work    the  Indians. 

....  The     Churchman     has     been     collecting 
statistics    of    mission    work,  both    foreign  and 
domestic,  of    some  of    the  principal  denomina- 
tions in  the  country  for  the   special  purpose  of 
noting    the    position  taken  by  the    Protestant 
Episcopal   Church.     It   finds  that    during    the 
past  year  the  largest  amount  for  foreign  mis- 
sions was  given  by  the   Methodist    Episcopal 
Church— $977,491.   Next  come  the  Presbyterian 
Church  with  $899,387;    the  Baptists  with  $782,- 
474;     the     Congregationalists    with    $643,283, 
and     the     Episcopal    Church    with     $283,121. 
In    total   contributions    for    all    purposes    the 
Methodists   again  lead  with   $16,769,064;   then 
come     the      Presbyterians    with     $13,298,011; 
the    Episcopalians,  $12,751,181;   Baptists,  $12,- 
°3°.3i5»    and    Congregationalists,    $9,089,142. 
If  we  look  at  the  precentages  for  foreign  mis- 
sions   the    Congregationalists    show    7.08,    or 
$1.03    per    communicant;    the    Presbyterians, 
6.76,  or  94cents  per  communicant;  the  Baptists, 
6.5,  or  80  cents  per  communicant;    the  Metho- 
dists, 5.83,  or  34  cents   per  communicant,  and 
the   Episcopalians,  2.22,  or  44   cents  per   com- 
municant.   On  the  foreign  field  the  Methodists 
lead  with  the    number  of   workers — 5,652;   the 
Baptists   follow   closely   with    5,001;    then   the 
Congregationalists,  2.956;  Presbyterians,  1,776; 
Episcopalians,     413.       In     communicants     the 
Baptists  lead  with  202,527,  and  the  Methodists 
have    169,629,   these    two,  however,   including 
work    in    Northern    Europe,      The    Congrega- 
tionalists   have  44,606;    Presbyterians,  34,606; 
Episcopalians, 4, 074.  The  figures  intheotherde- 
partments  correspond.   In  the  home  field  in  con- 
tributions the  Presbyterians  lead  off  with  $702,- 
403;  then  come  the  Methodists   with  $649,953; 
Congregationalists, $592, 227;  Baptists, $516, 144, 
and  the  Episcopalians  $402,038.   In  percentages 
the  Congregationalists  lead   as    well  as  in  the 
amount  per  communicant,  6.52,  or  95  cents;  the 
Presbyterians    5.28,    or    72  cents;  the  Baptists 
4.29,  or  52  cents;  Methodists  3.88,  or  23  cents; 
the  Episcopalians  3.2,  or  62  cents.     The  papers 
of  the   Episcopal  Church,  comment  upon  these 
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figures  very  forcibly  The  Churchman,  looking 
at  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  home  work, 
finds  that  the  growth  in  mission  enterprise  has 
by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
Church.  While  the  clergy  have  increased  from 
1,107  in  1842,  to  4,678  in  the  last  year,  and  the 
communicants  from  67,200  in  1852,  to  666,000, 
the  number  of  missionaries  on  the  foreign  field 
has  only  advanced  from  n  to  28.  In  view  of 
these  facts  it  asks  "  What  of  the  claim  of  that 
Church  to  be  the  Catholic  Church  of  America?" 
and  says  that  in  proportion  as  a  Church  claims 
to  have  a  <l  true  theology,  a  catholic  confession 
of  faith,  a  churchly  service,  and  a  duly  author- 
ized and  ordained  ministry,  just  in  that  propor- 
tion it  is  incumbent  upon  it  to  show  forth  holy 
living,  unselfish  giving,  and  above  all  mission- 
ary zeal  for  the  extension  of  Christ's  Kingdom 
upon  earth."  "  The  Church  may  be  thorough- 
ly apostolic  in  doctrine,  but  unless  she  is  also 
apostolic  in  spirit  and  in  work,  she  lacks  one 
essential  mark  of  a  truly  apostolic  and  Catholic 
Church."  

MISSIONS. 

Representatives      of      the      Presbyterian, 
Northern    Methodist,       Southern     Methodist, 
Northern  Baptist  and  Friends  foreign  mission- 
ary societies  met  at  the  Presbyterian  Rooms  in 
this  city  last  week  to  consider  how   the  West 
India  and  Philippine  Islands  can   be  occupied 
as  missionary  ground  most  advantageously,   if 
the  way  should   open.     Dr.  Duncan,   chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Comity  of  the  Missionary 
Conference,  was    made    chairman,    and     Mr. 
Grant,     of    the     same    committee,    secretary. 
Letters  were  read  from  representatives  of  the 
societies   who  were    not  able    to    be    present, 
stating  their    interest  in  the  conference.     The 
American    Board    indicated   its  desire  to  have 
the  Caroline  Islands,  which  it  already  occupies, 
allotted  as  its  field,  not  wishing  to  enter  the  Phil- 
ippines or  the  West  Indies.     In  a  full  and  free 
interchange    of  views  it  was  brought  out  that 
there  are   three    societies  that  are  contempla- 
ting work  in  the  Philippines  if  the  opportunity 
should  offer — namely,  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
the  American   Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Society.   It  was  stated 
on  behalf  of  the  Baptist  Union  that  one  of  their 
Burma   missionaries  had    already  gone  to  the 
Philippines  in  a  semi-military  capacity,  in  the 
hope   that  an  opportunity  might  offer  for  mis- 
sionary work    there.     The    Union   also    has    a 
man  ready  to  go  out  who   served  at  Manila  as 
agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  is    ready    to  do    missionary    work    in    the 
islands.     On  behalf  of   the  Methodist  Church 


it  was  said  that  Bishop  Thoburn,  of  India,  was 
anxious    to    enter    the  field    if    the  way  should 
open,  and  that  it  has  a  mission  station  at  Singa- 
pore, which    is    only   six    hundred    miles    from 
Manila.      The     Methodist     work     in     Malaysia 
is    regarded    as    a    good    preparation   for    the 
work  in  the  Philippines.      It  alsoappeared  that 
a  half-dozen  or  more   societies  have  either  had 
work    in  Cuba    or    contemplate    the    establish- 
ment of  missions  in  that  island.     The  outcome 
of  the  conference  was   the  adoption    of  resolu- 
tions expressing    its    sense    of  the  importance 
of  observing    the    principles    of   comity  in    the 
establishment  and  conduct  of  these  missions, 
and    requesting  the  various    boards  to  appoint 
each  a    committee    of  two  to    represent    it  in  a 
conference     for    the    division     of  the    various 
fields.     For  example,    as    three     societies    are 
contemplating  entering  the  Philippines,  a  joint 
committee  of  six,  representing  those  societies, 
would    advise    as    to  what    portion  of  the  field 
each  should  occupy.   Another  committee  would 
do  the  same  work    for    the  West    Indian  fields. 
The  Southern  Baptists,  the   Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  the  American  Church  Mis- 
sionary   Society  of  the    Protestant     Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Southern   Presbyterian  Church 
have  had  missions  either  in  Cuba  or  in  Florida 
among  the  Cubans.      Perhaps  the  most  exten- 
sive of  these  missions    is  that  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Home    Mission  Board.     The    Rev.  Mr. 
Diaz,  who    is  a    Cuban,  carried    on  a  very  suc- 
cessful work  in  Havana  until  he  was  arrested. 
He  was  released  at  the  instance  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Government,  as  an  American  citizen.     He 
is  now  in  this  country,  and  desires  to  return  to 
Cuba  as    soon    as    the  way  shall    open.     The 
Southern    Methodist    Church    has    had    three 
flourishing  Cuban    congregations,  one    in    Ha- 
vana and  two  in  Florida.   The  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church  has   also  had    a  successful  work 
among  the    same    people.     The  Free    Baptists, 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  the   United    Brethren 
and  the  Friends   are    inclined  to    take    work  in 
Cuba.     So  far  as  indicated,  there  are  three  so- 
cieties which    may    undertake  work    in    Porto 
Rico — the    Northern    Methodist,  the  Southern 
Methodist  and  the  Southern  Baptist. 

Atthe  last  meeting  of  the  Canton  Mission- 
ary Conference  a  table  of  statistics  from  the 
various  missions  was  read.  This  showed  that 
eight  different  societies  are  now  working  in 
Canton  and  the  vicinity.  Tho  these  societies 
(English,  American,  German  and  Scandinavian  ) 
have  not  all  the  same  forms  to  fill  out.  yet 
many  of  the  items  are  the  same,  and  in  other 
cases  an  estimate  may  be  made.  Alio  wing  for 
the  failure  of  one  or  two  to  report,  the  present 
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membership  may  be  put  down  at  about  5,500 
adult  members,  and  some  930  were  received 
into  the  membership  of  the  churches  in  1897. 
This  is  the  largest  annual  increase  known  in 
that  section.  There  were  reported  153  native 
preachers  (some  ordained),  and  in  teachers; 
also  35  Bible  women;  151  chapels  and  112 
schools,  with  some  3,000  scholars  and  $4,663.20 
as  last  year's  contributions.  Several  new  sta- 
tions have  been  occupied,  and  there  has  been  a 
general  advance,  tho  some  schools  have  been 
given  up  and  the  work  has  been  checked  in 
some  directions  from  the  stinted  and  reduced 
funds  sent  from   home. 

....The  total  income  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  for  the  past  year,  was  $226,065,  of 
which  more  than  $185,000  came  from  England, 
the  balance  from  America,  Australia  and 
China.  The  number  of  missionaries  on  January 
1st,  was  744,  since  raised  to  773,  and  there 
were  605  paid  and  unpaid  helpers,  the  number 
of  stations  and  out-stations  being  318.  The 
most  striking  developments  of  the  year  were 
the  opening  of  Hunan,  the  entrance  from 
Bhamo  into  Yunnan,  and  the  marked  readiness 
of  the  people  to  listen  to  the  Gospel. 


BIBLICAL  RESEARCH. 

The  "Galilee"  mentioned  in  the  closing 
chapters  of  the  Gospels,  in  connection  with  the 
events  immediately  following  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  has  been  a  well-known  crux  since  the 
fourth  century.  It  has  been  maintained  all 
along  that  the  mention  of  the  province  of  Gali- 
lee in  this  connection  is,  under  the  circum- 
stances, an  absolute  proof  of  contradictions  in 
the  New  Testament  records.  A  most  thorough 
inve*tigation  of  this  subject,  based  on  the 
studies  and  observations  of  a  generation,  has 
been  made  by  the  veteran  Leipzig  theologian, 
Dr.  Rudolf  Hofmann,  and  published  as  a  bro- 
chure by  the  house  of  Hinrichs.  The  price  is 
one  mark."  Hofmann  acknowledges  that  the 
evangelical  accounts  are  contradictory,  if  we 
must  here  understand  by  the  Galilee  the  prov- 
ince going  by  that  name.  But  this,  he  claims, 
cannot  be  the  case,  and  understands  by  Galilee, 
not  a  province,  but  an  inn  standing  on  the  most 
northerly  of  the  three  peaks  of  which  the 
Mount  of  Olives  consists,  over  which  peak  the 
road  led  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  which 
inn  was  the  regular  stopping-place  for  the  Gali- 
leans when  in  the  sacred  city,  which  fact  de- 
termined the  name  of  this  inn.  Hofmann  is 
not  the  first  to  express  this  view,  but  he  has 
elaborated  the   subject  scientifically  as    never 


before.  The  opinion  itself  dates  back  to  Sao- 
rius,  Archbishop  of  Coimbra,  who  died  in  1580. 
Later  the  Jesuit  Harduin  defended  this  view. 
Hofmann  draws  attention  to  a  number  of  in- 
teresting points.  It  is  significant  that  there 
were  no  difficulties  on  the  subject  as  long  as 
the  topography  of  the  sacred  city  was  known, 
the  first  mention  of  the  matter  dating  from  the 
fourth  century.  Even  Celsus  found  no  objec- 
tions to  the  mention  of  Galilee.  The  possibil- 
ity that  there  was  such  an  inn,  "  Galilee,"  in 
Olivet  is  made  a  practical  certainty  by  ci- 
tations from  Tertullian,  Lactantius  and  Chris- 
tostomos,  and  by  an  abundance  of  material 
taken  from  the  Palestinian  travels  from  the 
second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  these  Hof- 
mann cites  forty,  dating  from  1250  to  1697. 
Hofmann  further  draws  attention  to  a  number 
of  passages  upon  which  a  much  clearer  light 
is  thrown  if  the  word  "  Galilee  "  is  here  under- 
stood in  this  way.  Thus  the  statement  (Luke 
21:  37  and  John  8:  1)  that  Christ  taught  in  the 
temple  during  the  day  but  retired  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives  during  the  night.  Where  did  he 
sleep  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  open  field.  If  there 
was  a  Galilean  inn  on  Mt.  Olivet  the  matter 
becomes  plain.  Again,  Luke  22:  39,  the  disci- 
ples are  said  to  have  tarried  overnight  at  this 
place.  Then,  too,  the  following  words,  "at 
that  place,"  receive  a  fixed  meaning.  Thus, 
too,  it  was  easy  for  Judas  to  state  where  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  the  Master.  Some 
light  is  also  thrown  on  passages  like  Matt.  21: 
1,  Luke  19:  29,  Mark  11:  1,  where  the  place 
meant  was  evidently  one  with  which  the  Lord 
was  well  acquainted.  In  the  same  way  new 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  hill  of  ascension.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Acts  and  ancient  tradition  the 
Lord  ascended  from  the  Mount  of  Olives;  ac- 
cording to  Luke  24:  50  the  ascension  took  place 
in  the  direction  of  Bethany,  while,  according 
to  Mark  16:  9,  it  might  have  taken  place  at 
Jerusalem.  The  theory  of  a  Galilean  inn  helps 
materially  in  adjusting  these  two  reports.  It 
was  easily  possible  that  the  Lord  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  Bethany,  and  led  them  to  this 
highest  peak  of  Mt.  Olivet  and  from  there 
ascended  to  Heaven.  Tradition,  also,  locates 
this  event  here.  This  explains  why  Mark  16: 
19  does  not  note  any  change  of  locality.  Hof- 
mann, in  conclusion,  harmonizes  the  biblical 
accounts  as  follows:  (1)  Christ  appears  to  Mary 
Magdalene  and  to  the  other  Mary  (Matt.  28:  9; 
Mark  16:  9;  John  20:  14);  (2)  he  appears  to 
Peter;  (3)  he  appears  to  the  other  disciples  on 
the  way  to  Emmaus;  (4)  he  appears  to  the 
eleven  disciples,  Matt.  28:  16-19;  Mark  16:  14 
-18;  Luke  24:  36-49;  John  20:  19-23;  (5)  he  ap- 
pears to  Thomas;  (6)  he  appears  at  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias;  (7)  he  appears  at  the  ascension,  Mark 
16:  19;  Luke  24:  50;  Acts  1:  9. 
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FUTURE  RAILROAD  POLICIES. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  policy  of  the  rail- 
roads of  this  country?  Is  conservatism  or 
generosity  to  be  practiced  in  the  distribution 
of  profits  to  stockholders?  Is  rate-cutting 
to  be  permitted  to  go  on  as  recklessly  as  in 
the  last  year,  or  is  there  to  be  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation among  the  managements  irrespect- 
ive of  whether  the  next  Congress  can  be  per- 
suaded to  vote  for  a  bill  legalizing  pooling 
of  traffic  ?  Upon  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions depends  to  a  large  extent  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  transportation  industry. 
They  are  of  immense  importance  to  the  in- 
vestment world,  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
great  success  of  the  Government  war  loan 
indicates  the  plethora  of  money  seeking  a 
profitable  return.  The  whole  country  is  in- 
terested in  the  problem,  for  its  surplus  cap- 
ital is  more  largely  invested  in  railway  secu- 
rities than  in  any  other  single  class  of  cor- 
porate enterprise,  and  the  labor  employed 
by  the  roads  and  dependent  upon  their  pros- 
perity constitutes  a  gigantic  army  of  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million  persons. 

There  are  many  arguments  why  the  distri- 
bution of  dividends  should  be  made  within 
limits  of  absolute  safety.  A  large  part  of 
the  disaster  and  distress  of  the  panic  of  1893 
would  have  been  avoided  if  dividends  had 
not  been  paid  almost  up  to  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  surplus  over  obligatory  charges.  A 
railway  which  makes  liberal  dividend  pay- 
ments may  see  its  stock  sell  higher  in  the 
market  than  it  otherwise  would;  but  when 
hard  times  compel  a  suspension  or  reduction 
of  dividends,  the  fall  is  all  the  greater,  and 
thousands  of  investors  suffer  by  having  the 
principal  of  their  investments  shrink  on  their 
hands  and  the  value  of  their  holdings  as  col- 
lateral on  which  to  borrow  money  heavily  re- 
duced. A  corporation  which  pays  small  divi- 
dends but  pays  them  steadily,  through  all  the 
ups  and  downs  of  a  period  of  years,  will,  in 
the  end,  enjoy  a  better  credit  should  circum- 
stances force  it  to  borrow  money  for  any  pur- 
pose, and  its  securities  will  be  more  stable  in 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  ultimately  will  sell  at 
higher  prices. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  a  determination  by 
many  railroad    managements  to  keep  within 


bounds  in  the  diffusion  oi    surplus   revenu 

totheowners  of  the  properties.     Clamor  may 

be  raised  for  larger  declarations  by  powerful 
interests  which  have  market  manipulations 
in  view  or  by  honestly  mistaken  persons  who 
think  that  they  are  entitled  to  every  cent 
above  fixed  charges.  So  far,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  roads  reorganized  since  the 
1893  panic,  the  wise  policy  has  been  main- 
tained by  dividing  only  moderate  profits, 
keeping  on  hand  a  good-sized  surplus  to  be 
availed  of  either  to  sustain  dividends  in  case 
of  a  year  of  reverse  or  to  meet  extraordinary 
expenditures  without  changing  the  estab- 
lished dividend  rate.  This  policy  will  give  a 
higher  character  to  the  securities  of  the 
roads  than  the  opposite  one  would.  The 
roads  which  weathered  the  financial  storms 
of  a  few  years  ago  are  also  pursuing  this  line 
of  action  to  a  gratifying  extent.  A  most 
striking  instance  of  the  sort  has  just  been 
furnished  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
which  defers  a  distribution  to  stockholders 
which  its  earnings  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
would  have  justified,  and  devotes  the  money 
to  completing  changes  in  equipment  required 
by  the  laws  secured  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
to  restoring  the  wages  of  its  employes  which 
were  reduced  in  the  stress  of  hard  times. 
Action  like  this  benefits  the  company  ulti- 
mately, for  it  maintains  the  best  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  employer  and  employe, 
and  lessens  the  road's  liability  to  future  labor 
troubles.  Its  effect  on  sentiment  as  regards 
discussions  of  broad  labor  problems  cannot 
fail,  too,  to  be  beneficial  to  the  body  politic. 
The  most  serious  reproach  which  may  be 
leveled  against  the  railroad  management  of 
the  United  States  is  the  indulgence  in  rate- 
cutting.  There  is  no  doubt  that  millions  of 
money  which  could  have  been  secured  for 
stockholders  in  the  last  fiscal  year  have  been 
wantonly  sacrificed  by  a  failure  to  observe 
tariff  rates.  It  is  immaterial  that  we  say  that 
the  Federal  law  forbids  secret  violations  of 
the  published  tariff;  the  notorious  fact  that 
they  have  existed  proves  merely  that  the  law 
is  one  impossible  to  enforce  without  the  aid 
of  a  Titanic  police  army.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  the   rate-cutting  on  any  theory  that  the 
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established  tariffs  are  oppressive  to  shippers. 
The  lawful  rates  of  freight  charges  on  the 
railroads  of  this  country  have  been  steadily 
tending  downward  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
until  they  are  on  a  basis  in  no  wise  oppressive 
or  embarrassing  to  shippers.  Passenger  rates 
have  also  been  undergoing  a  gradual  decline. 
No  excuse  of  scant  traffic  may  be  offered  in 
behalf  of  the  transportation  managers.  The 
last  year  offered  a  volume  of  traffic  which,  as 
a  whole,  was  probably  larger  than  at  any 
previous  period  in  the  country's  history.  An 
almost  infinitesimal  advance  in  the  rate  per 
ton  per  mile  or  per  passenger  per  mile  carried 
would  have  been  so  widely  distributed  as  to 
have  had  no  practical  effect  on  commerce; 
and  yet  it  would  have,  in  the  aggregate, 
added  an  important  percentage  of  increase  to 
the  revenues  of  the  lines. 

The  responsibility  for  rate-cutting  should, 
in  any  well-managed  property,  be  easy  to  fix. 
Subordinates  dare  not  take  liberties  with  rate 
tariffs  without  the  connivance  or  sufferance 
of  leading  officials.      No  scramble  for  busi- 
ness has  been  necessary  in  the  last  two  years 
of  unusually  active  distribution  of  goods.     It 
is  true  that  a  pooling  law  would  be  the  most 
philosophical  or  scientific   method  to  enable 
the  roads  to  maintain  rates,  and  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  measure  is  now  conceded   by  most 
if  not  all  of  the  State  Railroad  Commissions 
and  by  associations  of   shippers.     But  in  the 
absence  of  such  legislation  much  may  be  done 
by  voluntary  co-operation.     The  officers  of 
a  railway  company  are  trustees  accountable 
to  the  stockholders.     The  latter  are  clearly 
delinquent   if  they  permit  rate-cutting  man- 
agements to  retain  power.     If  they  exercise 
their  lawful  rights,  which  are  in  accordance 
with  their  own  interest,  there   should    be  no 
reason   why  greater   prosperity   should  '  not 
come  to   the   great   transportation  industry, 
even  if,  in  the  fiscal   year  now  entered  upon, 
general  traffic  conditions  should  not  prove  to 
be  as  favorable  as  in  the  year  just  closed. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

....  The  Government  War  Loan  was  a 
great  success,  as  about  $1,325,000,000  was 
offered.  The  loan  was  for  $200,000,000. 
About  $90,000,000  was  in  sums  of  $500  or 
less,  and  the  Treasury  officers  believe  that 
fully    one-half    of    this    consisted    of  large 


subscriptions  divided  into  small  sums.  The 
delivery  of  the  bonds  will  begin  July  26th, 
and  a  premium  2)4%  is  now  bid  for  them. 

The    Hawaiian    Islands    having    come 

under  the  wing  of  the  United  States  it  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  the  commerce  of  the 
islands  is  very  largely  with  the  United  States, 
that  of  foreign  countries  being  small  in  com- 
parison. In  1896  the  islands  exported  $15,- 
500,000  altogether,  $15,000,000  of  which  was 
in  sugar,  5,000,000  pounds  of  rice  and  coffee, 
bananas  and  pineapples.  The  imports  of  the 
islands  in  the  same  year  were,  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  $5,464,000. 

The  Directors  of  the  Pullman  Palace 

Car  Company,  at  their  late  regular  meeting, 
declared  the  usual  cash  quarterly  dividend 
of  $2  per  share,  and  also  a  special  dividend 
of  $20  a  share.  Hereafter,  the  regular  dividend 
will  be  at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum.  The  Di- 
rectors recommend  that  the  surplus  assets  of 
the  company,  amounting  to  $18,000,000, 
should  be  distributed  to  the  stockholders, 
and  that  for  such  purpose  the  capital  stock 
should  be  increased  to  the  sum  of  $54,000,- 
000.  The  present  capitalization  is  $36,000,- 
000.  The  stock  of  the  company  sold  before 
the  above  announcement  at  $211  a  share,  a 
rise  during  the  week  past  of  18X  points. 

On   the  seventh   of  May  the  Chinese 

Government  completed  its  payment  of  in- 
demnity to  Japan.  This  event  was  particu- 
larly noticeable  from  the  fact  that  the  check 
drawn  for  the  balance  due  ^1 1,008,857,  16s. 
gd.  ($55,000,000)  was  the  largest  check  ever 
drawn  in  the  world.  There  were  two  checks 
of  the  same  amount  drawn,  one  for  the 
transfer  of  the  money  from  the  Hongkong 
and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  to  China, 
and  the  other  the  payment  by  China  to 
Japan.  The  transfer  took  place  in  the  parlor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  at  which  several 
notable  persons  connected  with  the  two  Gov- 
ernments and  with  the  Bank  of  England  were 
present. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The     following     dividends     are     an- 
nounced in  this  issue: 

Pacific  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  5%  semiannual,  pay- 
able on  demand. 

Farragut  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  3%%  semiannual, 
payable  on  demand. 


INSURANCE 


A  PLAIN  CONFESSION. 

"Assessment  companies  attempted  to 
make  bricks  without  straw  and  builded  the 
protective  wall  of  showy  rather  than  substan- 
tial materials."  Thus  remarks  the  official 
organ  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life. 
The  first  mistake  (continues  the  writer)  was 
not  in  lowness  of  cost,  but  in  its  argument 
that  this  would  continue  to  be  sufficient. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  it  was  right  to 
set  out  with  a  low  cost,  corresponding  to  the 
mortality  demand  at  first,  but  a  mistake  to 
say  or  to  suppose  this  cost  could  continue 
unchanged ;  precisely  what  we  have  always 
said.  There  are  three  courses  to  choose  be- 
tween: a  "natural"  increasing  charge,  a 
level  premium,  and  a  collapsing  insurance. 
The  next  sentence  confesses  this:  "The 
projectors  of  this  system  overlooked  the 
important  fact  that,  however  carefully  and 
prosperously  it  may  be  invested,  a  premi- 
um [permanently]  fixed  at  the  exact  cost  of 
insurance  [at  any  one  age]  can  pay  only  de- 
creased insurance."  The  bracketed  words 
are  not  the  original;  we  insert  them  as  need- 
ed to  make  clear  the  obvious  meaning,  which 
is,  that  unless  a  premium  once  determined 
for  a  particular  age  increases  to  correspond 
with  the  increasing  age  the  insurance  must 
decrease.  This  is  admitted  in  the  next  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "  As  the  members  of  a  class 
of  insurants  grow  older  the  death  loss  be- 
comes greater,  and  the  money  paid  in  will 
not  equal  the  demand  for  money  paid  out." 
Certainly — and  assessment  societies  by  the 
score  have  gone  down  under  the  operation 
of  decreasing  insurance  as  alternative  to  in- 
creasing collections. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  poli- 
cy must  be  diminished  in  amount  to  meet 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  premium,  or  the 
premium  must  be  increased  in  value  {sic)  to 
satisfy  the  augmented  risks  of  the  policy." 
Again  certainly — but  there  is  a  mode  of  es- 
cape, it  seems: 

"  Both  of  these  dilemmas  may  be  avoided 
by  such  an  excess  in  payments  as  will  form  an 
accumulation  or  reserve  fund  which  maintains 
a  level  premium  and  at  the  same  time  guar- 
antees a   prompt  and    complete  settlement    of 


the  death  claim.  The  error  into  which  the 
founder  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  fell,  was 
that  he  neither  demanded  sufficient  overpay- 
ment to  establish  a  reserve  fund  that  would 
meet  all  future  demands  on  its  resources,  nor 
compelled  the  members  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  increasing  age  and  its  attendant 
death  risk  by  increasing  premium  and  its  addi- 
tional security." 

The  Mutual  Reserve  is  now  struggling  to 
extricate  itself  from  the  results  of  this  origi- 
rfal  and  too  long  continued  error.  It  is 
a  case  of  Ecclesiastes  8:  n;  the  sentence 
is  not  speedy. 

HAMLET   OMITTED. 

We  are  quite  in  accord  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  National  Convention  of  Insurance 
Commissioners,  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee  in 
the  middle  of  September,  will  be  incomplete 
without  the  presence  and  participation  of 
Mr.  Webb  McNall,  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 
The  foundation  of  this  body  we  do  not  know. 
It  may  be  that  everybody,  big  or  little,  useful 
or  "bumptious,"  who  can  write  himself 
down  a  State  Commissioner,  is  ex-officio  a 
member  and  cannot  be  excluded;  or  it  may 
be  that  there  is  some  arrangement  practically 
equivalent  to  the  one  blackball  of  the  club. 
However,  no  organic  law  can  prevent  the  ap- 
plication of  the  cold  shoulder,  and  Mr. 
McNall  is  plainly  not  in  favor,  for  there  are 
set  down  in  the  program  half  a  dozen  set 
discussions,  some  thirty  "papers,"  besides  a 
variety  of  minor  addresses  and  committee 
reports;  names  of  about  fifty  participants  are 
printed,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  McNall. 
Apparently,  the  commissioners  are  ashamed 
of  him.  This  ought  not  so  to  be.  As  well 
might  the  odorous  plant  of  the  cabbage  genus 
be  ashamed  of  its  flower.  Is  not  McNall  the 
full-blown  redolent  flower  of  the  plant  of 
State  supervision?  It  taxes  and  costs;  so 
does  he.  It  interferes,  and  bothers,  and  is 
dictatorial,  and  is  largely  useless,  and  is  pretty 
nearly  definable  as  a  nuisance;  so  does  and 
is  he.  Whatever  it  is,  so  superlatively  and 
distinctively  he  is.  He  ought  to  be  in  attend- 
ance and  actively  in  appearance.  There  are 
topics  and  experiences  on  which  he  could 
speak    with    an    experimental    knowledge,   a 
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bounce,  a  wild  woolly  flavor  of  utterance, 
and  a  separation  from  responsibility,  such 
as  nobody  else  can  claim.  He  is  distinctive 
and  unique.     Usual  adjectives  misfit  him. 

Mr.  McNall  has  also  rendered  a  public 
service,  in  showing  supervision  in  full  bloom. 
Perhaps  his  colleagues  do  not  love  him  for 
this;  but  they  should  not  try  to  class  him  out 
because  he  has  made  them  feel  a  little 
ashamed.  He  outclasses  them,  to  be  sure; 
but  in  doing  it  he  classes  them  also. 


NO  LIABILITY. 


It  is  an  old  trick  and  device  of  public  bor- 
rowers who,  having  had  and  used  the  money, 
would  like  to  avoid  payment,  to  plead  irregu- 
larity in  their  own    action    and  allege   that 
they  had  no  legal  right  to  borrow.     We  read 
that  the  full  bench  of  the  Massachusetts  Su- 
preme Court  has  decided  that  the  receivers  of 
the  Bay  State  Beneficiary  and  of  the  Berk- 
shire    Health    and     Accident    Associations 
(both    defunct  associations)  are    not  obliged 
to    do    anything   for   claimants  under    dis- 
ability clauses.     This  is,  presumably,  for  the 
same  reasons  which   cause    the  same    court 
to    decide  that  disability  claimants    in    the 
Massachusetts  Benefit  Life  Association    also 
are    not    entitled  to    anything,  because    the 
society   was    organized    for  "  the  purpose  of 
rendering    pecuniary  aid  to    the    families  of 
deceased    members,  or    to   their    heirs    and 
assignees."     What  is  this  in  effect  but  to  say, 
We  took  your  money  and  gave  you  our  prom- 
ise in  return;  but  we  had   no  right  to  do  it, 
and  so  we  shall  keep  your  money  but  not  our 
promise  ?     It  is  said   that  the   Bay  State  re- 
ceivers  found  sixty  disability   claims,  aggre- 
gating $144,000,  the  policies  agreeing  to  pay 
half  their  face  in  case  of  permanent  disabil- 
ity by  sickness;  but   the    court  decide   that 
since   chapter   491  of  the   laws  of  1890,  the 
association  had    no  right  to  make  such  con- 
tracts. 

MR.  CLUNIE. 

Thirty  years  ago  California  decided  that 
no  self-respecting  State  could  do  without  an 
insurance  supervision,  and  so  enacted  a  law 
creating  the  office.  Among  the  duties  pre- 
scribed for  the  Commissioner  was  "to  exam- 
ine and  inspect  the  financial  condition  of  all 


persons  now  or  hereafter  engaged,  or  who 
shall  desire  to  engage,  in  the  business  of  in- 
surance in  this  State."  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  provision  is  as  general  as  language 
could  make  it,  and  comes  as  near  being  op- 
tional as  the  omission  of  that  word  could 
leave  it.  Where  the  examination  should  be 
made,  or  when,  or  how  often,  or  by  whom, 
or  whether  the  inspection  should  be  direct,  is 
all  unspecified.  But  Mr.  Clunie,  the  present 
incumbent,  chooses  to  be  his  own  unrestrained 
interpreter,  a  la  McNall;  and  so,  from  his 
office  in  this  city,  he  sends  out  a  circular  no- 
tice to  the  foreign  companies  that  he  is  about 
to  examine  them  everywhere,  root  and 
branch,  and  they  are  requested  to  "arrange 
your  affairs  accordingly."  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  notice  is  sent  only  to  compa- 
nies organized  outside  the  United  States,  and 
they  are  to  be  "required  to  furnish  full  de- 
tails of  all  business  transacted  by  them  in 
such  places  as  well  as  in  the  United  States," 
reserve  liability  thereon  included.  As  "my 
New  York  address  is  care  of  the  Continental 
Insurance  Company,  Cedar  Street,  where  all 
communications  can  be  addressed,"  this 
looks  like  another  advance  upon  the  foreign 
insurance  enemy.  Or  is  it  only  a  coinci- 
dence ? 


The  Home  Insurance  Company,  of 
New  York,  issued  last  week  its  ninetieth 
semiannual  statement,  and  it  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  fact  that  during  the  un- 
certain times  which  have  prevailed  during 
the  past  six  months  it  has  been  able  to  show 
an  increase  in  the  essentials  of  a  healthy  fire 
insurance  company's  statement.  It  has  in- 
creased its  assets,  and  its  net  surplus  has 
forged  ahead  over  $300,000.  The  company's 
assets  are  given  in  detail  and  show  very  wise 
financial  discrimination  and  judgment.  A 
regular  semiannual  dividend  of  5  per  cent, 
has  been  declared. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Insurance  Company  of  America,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  have  passed  a  resolution  that  it 
was  advisable  that  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company  should  be  increased  to  five  million 
dollars.  A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  has 
been  called  for  the  twenty-second  of  July,  to 
take  action  upon  the  same. 
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PEBBLES. 

A  Safe  Bet. — /ones  (reading  a  dispatch  from 
seat  of  war):  "The  Spanish  fired  at  random." 
Smith:  "  I'll  bet  they  didn't  hit  it."— Fuck, 

....The  most  inveterate  and  culpable  punster 
in  the  city  said  yesterday  the  capture  of  Santiago 
was  proving  to  be  a  Cervera  undertaking  than 
had  been  supposed  a  Weyler  go. — New  Orleans 
Times- Democrat, 

It  would  be  entirely  proper  to  include  Amer- 
ican war  vessels  in  any  list  of  noted  health  resorts. 
No  other  places  can  boast  such  low  death-rates. 
—  Utica  Daily  Press. 

German  Wit. —  The  new  butler:  "And  when 

do  you  get  up  in  the  morning,  sir?"  The  Profess- 
or: "  You  can  find  that  by  looking  in  '  Famous 
Men  of  the  Time.'  " — Fliegende  Blatter. 

A    Receptive     Pupil. — Mistress:    "Bridget, 

these  are  ewers.  I  hope  you'll  not  call  them  jugs 
any  more."  Bridget:  "Thank  yez,  mum.  Sure, 'an' 
is  these  cups  mine,  too?" — The  Jewelers^  Weekly. 

Wife:  "  If  Will  goes  to  college  you  will  have 

to  support  him  for  four  years  before  he  finishes, 
dear.  Husband:  "  I  don't  mind  that  so  much." 
Wife:  "  Then  why  do  you  hesitate  ?"  Husband: 
"  I  was  thinking  of  the  four  years  after  he  gets 
through . ' ' — Life. 

Spanish   Editor:  "  What's    the    news    from 

America?"  Assistant:  "Cervera  and  our'other 
captured  heroes  have  reached  Portsmouth." 
Spanish  Editor:  "  Put  out  a  bulletin:  '  Admiral 
Cervera  and  his  brave  men  effect  a  landing  in  the 
heart  of  Yankeeland. '  " — Philadelphia  Record. 

The  Chicago  Chronicle  finds  room  in  its  four 

pages  for  this  remark:  "  Sooner  or  later  we  shall 
all  follow  the  soldiers  of  Santiago  and  the  peopte 
of 'La  Bourgogne.'  Their  journey  has  merely  been 
hastened— that  is  all."  How  true!  And  yet,  per- 
haps, not  altogether  unfamiliar. — Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel. 

Counsel  for  the  aefense:  "Gentlemen,  I  ap- 
peal to  you  to  return  this  unfortunate  to  his  little 
home,  where  a  tender,  loving  wife  awaits  him, 
where  his  little  children  cail  him  father."  Judge 
(interrupting):  "  I  will  call  the  learned  counsel's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  accused  is  unmar- 
ried." Counsel  (undismayed,  continuing):  "So 
much  the  more  unfortunate  is  this  poor  man,  who 
has  no  little  home,  where  no  tender,  loving  wife 
awaits  him,  where  no  little  children  call  him  fa- 
ther!"— Fliegende  Blatter. 

An  Official  Dispatch. — 

(To  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  War,  to  the  tune  of 

"  Yankee  Doodle.") 
Sir: — 
Captain  Alger's  very  well, 
And  I  am  feeling  better, 
A-sitting  up  in  bed  a  spell 
To  polish  off  this  letter. 
We've  lost  'bout  eighteen  hundred  men — 

That's  oniv  ten  per  cent.,  sir — 
And  Freddy's  just  as  slick  as  when 
You  saw  him  in  his  tent,  sir. 

So  don't  you  tret,  sir,  if  we  ain't 

Set  foot  in  Santiago; 
For  Captain  Fred's  as  fresh  as  paint, 

And  never  near  a  dago. 
And  we  won't  let  old  Sampson  run 

This  game — I  mean  till  after 
Young  Fred  and  I  gel  through  our  fun. 

Your  'bedient  servant, 

Shafter. 


PUZZLES. 

CONDI  CTEO   BY  VIRGINIA  IX 

For  the  three  best  puzzles  received  daring 
July  the  following   prizi  If e red: 

First  Prize.— One  year's  subscription  to  The 
Independent. 

Second  Prize.— One  year's  subscription  to 
Mci  'lure's  Maga  sine. 

Third  PRIZE.— One  year's  subscription  to'/'he 
Cosmopolitan. 

Floral  Primal  ACROSTIC. 

When  the  following  flowers  have  been  rightly 
guessed,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  a  quotation 
from  "  The  Ancient  Mariner." 

1,  The  national  flower  of  England;  2,  the  botan- 
ical name  of  the  trailing  arbutus;  3,  a  flower  turn- 
ed up  by  the  plowshare  of  Robert  Burns;  4,  a 
flower  which  is  the  emblem  of  immortality;  5. 
flowers  described  by  Keats  as  on  •'  tiptoe  tor  a 
flight  ";  6,  a  "grand  old  gardener  ";  7,  a  flower  im- 
mortalized by  Emerson;  8,  a  branch  brought  by 
Noah's  dove  to  the  ark;  9,  shrubs  that  grew 
around  Whittier's  old  schoolhouse;  10,  a  species 
of  wild  rose;  11,  a  plant  to  which  woman  is  often 
compared;  12,  the  national  flower  of  Ireland;  13, 
the  author  of  "  The  Garden  ";  14,  a  flower  which 
was  trodden  on,  but  not  crushed,  by  Ellen  Doug- 
las; 15,  a  gardener's  wife. 

Florence  Mellish. 

Connected  Squares. 


I.  UPPer  square:  1,  a  kind  of  fish;  2,  a  person 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  a  subject;  3,  devices; 

4,  red. 

II.  Left-hand  square:  1,  A  fruit;  2,  comfort;  3, 
poisonous  serpents;  4,  a  musical  sign. 

III.  Right-hand  square:  1,  A  period  of  time;  2, 
luxury;  3,  a  grand  division  of  the  earth;  4,  a  small 
Spanish  coin. 

IV.  Lower  square:  1,  A  mythological  god,  2,  a 
tramp;  3,  decrease;  4,  mere  repetition. 

S.  P.  Baldwin. 

Charade. 

My  first  is  what  printers  do  with  type; 

My  second  is  going  astray; 
My  whole  is  the  joy  of  all  hunting  men 

When  following  after  their  prev. 

J.  A.  M.  K. 

Central  Acrostic. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  num- 
ber of  letters.  When  correctly  guessed  the  cen- 
tral letters  will  form  one  of  the  greatest  names  of 
this  century. 

Reading  across:  r,  A  loiterer;  2,  something  fre- 
quently carried  by  ships;  3,  a   zealot;  4,  adroitly; 

5,  the  wagon  in  which  military  stores  are  con- 
veyed; 6,  a  mean,  despicable  person;  7,  confused; 
8,  a  mistake;  9,  subtilty  of  contrivance  to  gain  a 
point.  C.  B.  B. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  JULY  ;th. 

1,  S;   2,  ate;   3,  strap;   4,  ea 
>m:  4,  top;  5,  M.     III.   1 ,  M ;  >, 
IV.   1,  P;    2,  bat;    3,  panic;    4, 


Connected  Diamonds.— I.  1,  S;   2,  ate;   3,  strap;   4,  ear; 
5,  P.     II.    1.  H;  2,  art;  3,  broom:  4,  top;  5.  M. 
sun;    3,  music;    4,  nip;    5,  C. 

tin;  5,  C.     From  3  to  1,  sap;  3  to  6,  sum;   3  to  9,  Sam;  3  to  5, 
sip. 

Charade. — Old  Glory. 


l'KRSONALS 


The   new    Premier  of   ih<-    French   Cabinet, 

M.  Brisson,  is  the  son  of  a  barrister,  and  is  now 
sixty-three  years  of  age.  During  his  long  public 
career  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Paris  bar, 
a  deputy  mayor  of  Paris,  a  vice-president  and 
president  of  the  Chamber,  and  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  Fcr  a  time  he  figured 
as  a  naval  critic,  tho  not  generally  credited 
with  much  personal  knowledge  of  the  service. 
While  President  of  the  Chamber  he  was  sel- 
dom betrayed  into  partisanship  or  loss  of  tem- 
per. 

. .  .  .We  have  not  heard  as  yet  any  full  particu- 
lars of  the  American  occupation  of  the  Ladrone 
Islands;  but  a  dispatch  from  St.  Louis  says 
that  Francis  Portusach,  the  American  whom  the 
Captain  of  the  "Charleston"  put  in  command 
of  the  government  of  the  islands,  was  born  in 
Barcelona,  Spain,  where  his  father  was  a 
wealthy  merchant.  He  came  to  this  country  in 
1888  and  took  out  his  citizenship  papers  in  Chi- 
cago. He  is  now  about  thirty  years  old,  and 
lived  in  this  country  till  1890,  when  he  went  to 
San  Francisco  and  from  there  to  the   Ladrones. 

...  .General  Toral,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  Spanish  forces  at  Santiago,  which  surren- 
dered last  week,  is  about  sixty  years  old,  and 
has  a  strong,  rugged  face  and  fine,  soldierly 
bearing.  Like  all  his  race  he  is  at  least  the 
possessor  of  personal  bravery,  for  when  Gen- 
eral Shafter  explained  to  him  that  the  Ameri- 
can re-enforcements  were  coming  up  and  he 
had  no  chance  of  escape  and  that  he  ought  to 
surrender,  the  General  merely  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  said:  "  I  am  but  a  subordinate, 
and  I  obey  my  Government.  If  it  is  necessary 
we  can  die  at  our  posts." 

....Lieutenant-Commander  Richard  Wain- 
wright,  who  commanded  the  "Gloucester," 
which  did  such  valiant  service  against  the  two 
Spanish  torpedo  destroyers,  was  second  execu- 
tive officer  aboard  the  "  Maine,"  when  that 
vessel  was  destroyed  in  Havana  harbor,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  a  happy  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances that  he  was  the  American  officer 
who  received  Admiral  Cervera  as  prisoner  of 
war.  The  Commander  is  six  feet  tall,  thin  and 
bony,  and  has  a  weather-beaten  face.  He 
comes  of  good  fighting  stock,  for  his  father, 
the  late  Commodore  Wainwright,  died  in  the 
naval  service,  off  New  Orleans,  during  the 
Civil  War. 

. . .  .We  have  good  reason  to  know  that  most 
of     the    reported     interviews      with     Admiral 
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Cervera  are,  if  we  may  use  the  slang  word, 
"  fakes."  A  Hartford  young  lady,  however, 
who  is  a  friend  of  Captain  Goodrich  of  the 
"  St.  Louis,"  was  entertained  by  that  officer  on 
board  ship,  the  other  day,  and  this  is  what  she 
has  to  say  of  the  Spanish  Admiral: 

•'  He  reminds  me  of  an  old  Yankee  farmer,  and 
that's  the  best  compliment  I  can  pay  him.  He 
does  not  look  like  a  Spaniard,  his  gray  hair  and 
beard,  his  blue  eyes  and  ruddy  cheeks  distin- 
guishing him  from  his  officers  and  men,  who  are 
dark-haired  and  sallow-complexioned,  with  pierc- 
ing black  eyes.  He  looks  honest  and  straight- 
forward; but  I  wouldn't  trust  the  rest  out  of  my 
sight.  The  Admiral  had  on  an  old  black  derby, 
the  only  piece  of  his  own  clothing  he  wore.  He 
was  arrayed  in  an  old  seaman's  jumper,  and  a 
pair  of  light  gray  trousers,  both  many  sizes  too 
large  for  him." 

.  .  .  .The  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
written  by  Charles  Marshall,  a  sailor  in  Dew- 
ey's squadron,  to  his  parents  in  this  country, 
savor  more  of  valor  than  discretion.     Says  he: 

"  England  is  helping  us  all  she  can  by  carrying 
mail  and  giving  us  information.  The  Dutchman 
don't  like  it,  and  tried  to  put  his  square  head  into 
our  business;  but  the  Admiral  politely  told  him 
if  he  didn't  get  out  of  port  and  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness in  twenty-four  hours  he  would  blow  him  out 
of  the  water.  ...  I  don't  know  when  I'll  get 
home,  but  it  won't  be  long  after  July.  Let  us 
hope  the  Atlantic  fleet  will  get  a  move  on  them- 
selves and  finish  up  this  trouble;  it's  no  fun,  I  can 
assure  you.  The  Atlantic  fleet  ought  to  have 
Admiral  Dewey  with  them .  He  would  go  over  and 
capture  the  King,  if  necessary.  He  wouldn't  fool 
around,  like  Sampson.  I  suppose  we  will  have  to 
go  around  and  lick  them  after  all,  and  they  noth- 
ing but  a  tin-clad  fleet!" 

.  .  .  .Of  the  five  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  President,  last  week,  to  draft  laws  regard- 
ing the  government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Senators  Morgan  and  Cullom  and  Representa- 
tive Hitt,  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment 
here.  Of  the  two  Hawaiian  members,  Presi- 
dent   Dole    and    Judge  Frear,  the    former    has 

been  President  since  July  4th,  1894,  and  previ- 
ous to  that  was  Supreme  Court  Judge  and  a 
Member  of  Congress.  He  is  a  Hawaiian  by 
birth,  his  father  and  mother  being  missionaries, 
who  went  to  Honolulu  in  1844.  He  received 
his  education  in  Hawaii  and  at  Williams  Col- 
lege in  this  country,  after  which  he  practiced 
law  for  a  time  in  Boston.  Justice  F.  W.  Frear 
is  at  present  a  Supreme  Court  Judge  of 
Hawaii.  He  is  about  thirty-five  years  old,  and 
was  born  in  the  United  States.  His  father 
was  also  a  minister,  and  for  many  years  was 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Honolulu. 
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Diary  of  the  War. 

Proclamation  for  gov't  of  Santiago, Mon.,  July  18. 
Gen.  Miies  sailed  for  Porto  Rico,  Fri.  July  22. 
Troops  sailed  from  Charleston  Wed.,  July  20. 
American  squadron  off  San  Juan,  Mon.,  July  25. 
Nipe  captured  by  Americans,  Thurs.,  July  21. 


Movement    on 
Porto  Rico. 


All  eyes  were  turned  upon 
Porto  Rico  last  week  by 
the  announcement  that  the 
island  was  to  be  taken,  or,  at  all  events,  at- 
tacked, as    soon    as  our  forces    could    reach 


dispute  between  the  War  and  the  Navy  De- 
partments; but  General  Miles  refused  to  go 
until  he  had  what  he  regarded  as  a  proper 
convoy  oi  war  ships.  When  that  was  finally 
furnished, he  left  Siboney  and  passing  through 
the  channel  between  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba 
and  the  western  end  of  San  Domingo,  round- 
ed the  northern  coast  of  the  latter  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  to  Porto  Rico.  At  what 
point  the  landing  will  take  place  is  not 
known  to  the  public.  It  is  not,  of  course,  ex- 
pected that  it  will  be  at  San  Juan,  which  is  a 
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there.  It  was  said  that  General  Miles,  with 
a  small  force  of  troops  had  sailed  on  Monday 
of  last  week  from  Siboney,  near  Santiago; 
but  the  report  was  premature,  and  it  was  not 
until  Thursday  that  he  succeeded  in  getting 
away.     The  cause  of  the  delav  is  a  matter  of 


strongly  fortified  place.  It  may  be  on  the 
western  or  on  the  southern  coast.  It  is  use- 
less to  speculate  as  to  the  probable  point  of 
debarkation,  as  there  may  be  definite  reports 
from  the  expedition  before  these  lines  are  in 
print.     General  Miles  is  evidently  to  have  a 
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large  force   under    his    direction.       General 
Brooke's  division  from  Chattanooga  is  to  be 
sent  as  speedily  as  possible  by  way  of  New- 
port News;    a    large  number  of    men    have 
been  sent  from  Charleston,  and  five  transports 
filled  with  troops  got  away  late  in    the  week 
from    Tampa,    Fla.     The  troops  are    to    be 
ready  for  a  brisk    land  campaign.     To    the 
navy  will,  of  course,  be  assigned  the  work  of 
reducing   the  fortifications  in   the  harbor  of 
San  Juan    and    capturing  the  capital.     The 
Associated  Press  has   published  a  statement, 
which  it  declares  is    by  authorization  of  the 
Government   at    Washington,    to  the   effect 
that   it    is  the  intention  to  hold  Porto  Rico 
after  its  capture  and  not  to  return  it  to  Spain 
or  to  give  it  independence.     It  is  added  that 
this  course  has  been  decided  upon  without 
regard  to  the   problem  of    the  Philippines, 
which  has    not  yet    been    solved.     The  map 
which  we  publish  this  week  shows  San  Juan, 
the  capital,   on  the  northern  coast,  and  indi- 
cates the  distances  to  Santiago,  Havana,  Key 
West,    and  various    other    points.     It    also 
shows  a    railroad  extending  directly  to    the 
southern  coast   and   another    short   railroad 
from  Ponce,  on  the  south,  and  one  from  San 
German  to  Aguadilo  on  the  west. 


deemed     the    city  the    property    of  enemies, 
and,  therefore,    proper  spoil.     The   sanitary 
conditions  received  immediate  attention,  and 
every  effort  has  been  made    to  conserve  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  and   of  the  Ameri- 
can troops.   Most  of  these  troops  will  remain 
in  the  city  until    the  Spanish    prisoners    em- 
bark for  Spain.     Last  week  several  American 
gunboats  entered  Nipe  Bay,  on  the  northern 
coast   of  Cuba,  almost    immediately  in    line 
with  Santiago,   shelled  the   forts,    destroyed 
the    Spanish    gunboats    in    the  harbor,  and 
hoisted  the  American  flag.     This  puts  almost 
the  whole    province    of  Santiago    de   Cuba 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  exception  of  Holguin,  which  is  occupied 
bv  a  considerable  force  of    Spanish  troops. 
This   place    is    nearly  half-way  between  the 
northern  and  southern  coasts.     The  reports 
indicate  that  the  fears  of  yellow  fever  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated. 


~      ....  Peace   has  reigned    in  Santi« 

Conditions  at  .  e 

0      ,.  ago  since   its  surrender,   and 

Santiago. 

formal  military  occupancy  by 

the  military  power  of  the  United  States.  A 
post-office  has  been  opened  there,  vessels 
loaded  with  merchandise  have  been  admitted 
at  the  port,  the  stores  and  warehouses  have 
been  opened  for  business,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  hard  conditions  under 
which  the  city  existed  the  past  two  or  three 
months  have  given  way  to  an  epoch  of  pros- 
perity. The  instructions  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  control  the  military  occupancy  of  the 
city  indicate  the  policy  of  our  Government 
not  only  for  Santiago  but  for  all  other  con- 
quered territory  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
municipal  officers  and  ordinances,  the  court 
and  the  police  are  to  be  continued  in  opera- 
tion with  such  changes  only  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  inhabitants  are  not  to  be  treated 
as  enemies  but  as  people  whose  private  and 
property  rights  are  entitled  to  the  fullest 
respect  and  protection.  This  seems  to  have 
given  offense  to  the    Cuban  insurgents,  who 


The  Government  has  made 

Prisoners  to   be  •  «.,_     c 

arrangements  with  a  Span- 
Sent  to  Spain.       .  ,  ,. 

ish  steamship  company  to 

carry  the  prisoners  who  surrendered  at  San- 
tiago to  Spain.    Bids  were  asked  from  steam- 
ship companies,  and  the  agent  of  the  Spanish 
Transatlantic  Company  put  in  the  bid  which 
was  regarded  most  favorably  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  contract  was  therefore  award- 
ed to  that  company,  which  gives  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $250,000  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  contract.     It  agrees  to  carry 
the  men  at  the  rate  of  $30  each  and  the  offi- 
cers for  $60  each.    The  vessels  under  its  con- 
trol have  sufficient  carrying  capacity,  it  is  be- 
lieved, to  be  able  to  transport  all  the  prison- 
ers   within    the   limits    of   time    prescribed, 
which  is  twenty-one  days,  or  by  August  10th. 
Some  of   the  vessels  are  tied  up  at   Martin- 
ique, and  one   or  two  are  in  Mexican   ports 
waiting  for  the  end  of  the  war.     In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States  they  wilt,  of  course, 
be  safe  from  capture  by  any  of  our  war-ships. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the   Government 
to  send  a  convoy  with  them  to  Spain.  There 
will  be  no  enemy  to  attack  them  on  the  way. 
Spain  has  indicated  certain  Atlantic  and  cer- 
tain   Mediterranean    ports   where  it    prefers 
they  shall  be  landed.     General  Shafter  says 
that  the  number  surrendering  will   reach  fully 
24,000.     The  Spanish  troops  at  Guantanamo 
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refused  at  first  to  surrender  until  they  had 
verified  the  report  that  General  Toral  had 
agreed  to  terms  of  capitulation  for  the  whole 
eastern  section  of  the  province.  When  they 
were  satisfied  of  this  they  laid  down  their 
arms.  Garrisons  at  Barracoa  and  other 
points  have  followed  their  example,  and  the 
shipment  of  the  prisoners  is  expected  to 
begin  this  week. 


were  received   from   several    sovereigns,  that 
from  the  Pope  being  specially  sympathetic. 


'  ,  _  Tne  news  from  Spain  is 

Spain  and  Peace.  _       ,  , 

confined  to  the  opinions 

of  newspaper  correspondents,  and  those  vary 
according  to  the  character  of  the  papers  that 
employ  them  and  the  political  or  diplomatic 
exigencies  of  the  country  they  represent. 
The  English  correspondents,  as  a  rule,  ap- 
pear doubtful  as  to  whether  there  are  any 
immediate  hopes  of  securing  peace;  the 
French  and  Continental  papers  imply  that 
overtures  have  been  made  and  that  peace  will 
probably  be  secured  before  very  long.  It  is 
also  said  that  Spain  has  decided  to  ask  for 
an  armistice,  but  will  leave  the  peace  ques- 
tion to  a  new  Cabinet,  which  will  then  give 
place  to  another.  For  the  present  the  Min- 
isters all  observe  a  strict  silence,  the  leaders 
having  ceased  to  inform  even  their  associates 
as  to  the  situation.  General  Polavieja,  who 
represents  the  moderate  war  party,  has  had  a 
long  conference  with  the  Queen,  but  no  re- 
sult appears,  and  that  he  could  do  better 
than  Sagasta,  is  not  generally  believed. 
While  representing  the  army  he  is  even  more 
of  a  diplomat  and  scholar  than  a  general, 
and  the  combination  of  the  two  characteris- 
tics does  not  inspire  hope  for  a  clear  policy 
or  definite  action.  Reports  continue  with 
regard  to  the  activity  of  the  Carlists,  and  on 
the  north  it  is  evident  that  there  is  consider- 
able movement  of  troops  and  establishment 
of  defense.  At  the  same  time  no  overt  action 
is  expected  until  Don  Carlos  himself  gives 
the  signal,  and  he  has  repeatedly  said  that 
he  would  not  interfere  except  in  case  of  a 
dishonorable  peace.  Senor  Castelar  has 
written  an  earnest  letter,  imploring  all  to 
stand  by  the  Government  in  this  time  of 
crisis,  and  that  has  served  to  modify  some- 
what the  aggressive  action  in  certain  parts. 
The  Queen  Regent's  birthday  was  not  cele- 
brated with  the  usual  festivities,  owing  to 
the  nation's  circumstances.     Congratulations 


A      .   .        .        __.  .       The  one  thing  that 

Anticipating  Watson  s 

_,  seems     to     disturb 

Fleet-  c       ■  .17 

bpain    and    Lurope 

most  is  the  possibility  that  Commodore  Wat- 
son's fleet  may  appear  at  any  time  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  All  sorts  of  absurd  rumors 
are  afloat  on  every  side.  One  rumor  was 
that  the  French  Government  would  take  a 
hand,  and  send  its  fleet  from  Brest  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  This,  while  recognized 
by  all  sensible  people  as  absurd,  nevertheless 
has  had  an  influence  in  Spain,  and  perhaps 
increases  the  tendency  toward  delay.  The 
Spanish  movements  for  defense  of  the  cities 
continue,  but  are  not  spoken  of  very  enthusi- 
astically by  the  correspondents,  who  affirm 
that  the  ammunition  is  poor,  the  guns  poorer, 
and  that  there  is  no  single  port  of  S^ain  that 
could  offer  an  effective  resistance  to  the  guns 
of  the  American  fleet,  in  England  there 
appears  to  be  a  desire  that  the  Americans 
should  take  Ceuta,  a  Spanish  fortress  oppo- 
site to  Gibraltar,  and  hold  it.  There  have 
been  repeated  rumors  of  a  bargain  between 
Spain  and  France  in  regard  to  this  place,  and 
an  English  fleet  is  cruising  in  the  vicinity  to 
forestall  any  aggressive  action.  There  are 
many  rumors  that  the  appearance  of  the 
American  fleet  would  solidify  Central  Eu- 
rope. That,  however,  is  not  considered 
probable,  and  many  of  them  are  apparently 
issued  merely  at  the  whim  of  individual  cor- 
respondents. As  to  the  location  of  Admiral 
Camara's  fleet  there  is  no  certain  informa- 
tion, but  the  general  impression  is  that  it  is 
at  Cartagena,  the  strongest  and  safest  Medi- 
terranean Spanish  port.  It  is  reported  that 
all  the  Spanish  vessels  are  hurrying  away 
from  Cadiz  on  account  of  the  poor  fortifica- 
tions, and  that  a  similar  situation  exists  at 
many  other  ports. 


An  Insurgent  Proc- 
lamation. 


From  Manila  the   most 


important  item  that  has 
come  is  that  Aguinaldo, 
the  insurgent  chief,  has  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  a  dictatorship  and  martial  law  over 
all  the  islands.  The  insurgents  aie  pressing 
the  Spaniards  closer  and  closer,  and  insist 
upon  it  that  they  can  take   Manila   at  any 
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time.  No  movement  has  as  yet  been  made 
by  Admiral  Dewey  or  Colonel  Anderson;  and 
it  is  generally  believed  that  none  wilTbe  made 
until  the  arrival  of  General  Merritt  and  a 
still  larger  body  of  troops,  possibly  not  until 
the  cooler  weather  of  the  fall,  unless  some 
special  action  of  the  Spaniards  or  insurgents 
should  render  it  necessary.  The  American 
troops  are  reported  as  in  good  health,  altho 
the  heat  is  severe.  The  second  expedition 
has  arrived,  and  the  "  Monterey"  is  expected 
at  Manila  not  far  from  August  1st.  The 
proclamation  is  not  considered  to  be  of  any 
special  value,  except  as  it  seeks  to  solidify 
the  insurgents  against  the  Spaniards  and 
hold  them  in  check.  Admiral  Dewey  con- 
tinues to  keep  very  reticent  in  all  his  rela- 
tions with  the  insurgent  chief,  and,  accord- 
ing to  statements  at  the  Navy  Department, 
has  made  no  promises  that  would  bind  the 
United  Suates  Government  or  hamper  it  in  any 
course  that  it  sees  fit.  The  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans  appears  to  have 
ceased  entirely,  and  there  is  an  impression 
that  the  action  of  Admiral  Diederichs  was 
impulsive  and  voluntary  rather  than  sug- 
gested from  the  central  Government.  It  is 
reported  that  he  approached  Captain  Chich- 
ester of  the  British  cruiser  "  Immortalite  " 
and  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  the  Ger- 
mans should  interfere  with  the  bombardment 
of  Manila,  to  which  the  capcain  responded 
that  only  he  and  Admiral  Dewey  knew. 


Patriot  Confederates. 


The    reunion    of   the 


United  Confederate 
Veterans  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  last  week,  has 
given  a  new  opportunity  to  emphasize  the 
disappearance  of  the  line  separating  North 
and  South.  The  addresses  were  enthusiastic 
in  then  loyalty  to  the  reunited  country.  Gen. 
John  B.  Gordon,  who  was  unanimously  re- 
elected commander-in-chief,  in  his  address 
spoke  very  earnestly  in  this  line,  and  a  reso- 
lution presented  by  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee, 
pledging  the  life  and  treasures  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  a  reunited  country,  was  adopted 
with  great  enthusiasm.  A  resolution  was 
also  adopted  with  applause,  thanking  Presi- 
dent McKinley  for  appointing  the  Confeder- 
ate veterans,  Generals  Wheeler  and  Lee  to 
command  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
In    response   to    this   the    President   sent    a 


letter  expressing  his  gratification  at  the  hearty 
commendation  by  the  veterans  of  the  Admin- 
istration in  its  conduct  of  the  war,  and  his 
appreciation  of  the  loyalty  of  every  part  of 
the  country.  The  Convention  emphasized 
the  idea  of  a  better  education  in  the  schools 
in  regard  to  the  Civil  War,  the  preservation 
of  State  records,  the  preparation  of  histories 
of  the  different  camps,  and  the  general  en- 
couragement of  authorship  in  the  South. 


The  Klondike. 


The  attention  of   the  coun- 


try has  been  so  absorbed  in 
the   war  that  there  has  been    little  thought 
of   what  last  year   was   the  most  prominent 
topic  before  all.     The  miners  from  the  Klon- 
dike have  commenced  to  come  in  with  the  re- 
sult of  their  winter's  work  and  with  an  esti- 
mate of  the   amount  that    may  fairly  be  ex- 
pected during  the  present  season.     So  far  the 
returns  show  somewhat  less  result  than  was 
anticipated.     The  individual  amounts  range 
mostly   from  $2,000   to  $10,000;  a    few  have 
secured  from  $10,000  to   $60,000;    and  two 
are  reported  as  reaching  $100,000.    The  esti- 
mate for  the  returns  for  the  whole  season  vary 
from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000,  aside  from 
$5,000  000  left  over  from  last   season.     This 
falling  off  is  said  to  be   due   to  the  Canadian 
royalty,  amounting  so  far   to  about  $2,000,- 
000,  against   which  there  is  severe  com  plaint 
made,  also  to  the  lack  of   men,  and  especial- 
ly to  the  lack  of  strengthening  food.     Pros- 
pecting is  still  being  extended  in  many  direc- 
tions from  Dawson, and  there  are  indications 
of  rich  developments  along  the  Indian  River. 
There  are   about    26,000  people    in    Dawson 
City   and    nearly    3,000    in  Eldorado  Creek. 
Notwithstanding  the    disappointment    as  to 
the  total  amount    secured  those    well  quali- 
fied to  speak  say  that  the  Klondike  has  made 
a  showing  that    entitles    it  to    consideration 
as   the  greatest  gravel   deposit    in    existence 
and    the   richest    in  the    world,     the  placer 
mines  of  California  in  earlier   days  being  its 
only  rival        Partly   in   consequence   of  the 
war  and  partly  as    a  result  of   the    situation, 
the  passenger  traffic  toward  the  Klondike  has 
not   been   as  heavy   as  was  anticipated,  and 
several  of  the  railroads  have  limited  their  ar- 
rangements.    At   the   same  time  the  United 
States  authorities  announce  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  by  those  who  wish  to  go  to 
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the  fields  in  entering  into  transportation  con- 
tracts. 


The  British    Naval 
Program. 


The  general  principle 
which  has  hitherto  gov- 
erned the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  its  naval  estimates  has  been  that 
Great  Britain  must  have  a  naval  force  equal 
to  the  combined  fleets  of  any  two  European 
Powers  When  the  last  naval  estimates 
were  presented,  it  was  supposed  that  they 
covered  the  situation.  Recently,  however, 
it  has  been  reported  that  Russia  was  to  ex- 
pend a  very  large  amount — not  less  than  90,- 
000,000  rubles — on  her  navy;  and  immedi- 
ately the  English  Admiralty  recognized  that 
that  imposed  an  advance  upon  its  plans.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Goschen,  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  has  brought  in  a  supplementary 
estimate,  providing  for  four  more  battle- 
ships, four  cruisers  and  twelve  destroyers. 
The  cost  of  the  new  program,  it  is  said,  will 
be  ^40,000.000,  making  the  entire  expenditure 
for  new  ships  $75,000,000.  The  battle-ships, 
it  is  said,  will  be  especially  adapted  for  the 
passage  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  statement 
was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  indicating  a  for- 
ward movement  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government;  but  Mr.  Goschen  said  that  the 
Government  wished  Europe  to  understand 
that  the  program  was  not  aggressive,  but 
merely  intended  to  carry  out  the  principle 
already  laid  down.  At  the  same  time  comes 
a  report  from  Moscow  that  Russia  has 
dropped  the  idea  of  increasing  her  navy  to 
this  extent.  The  basis  for  the  report,  how- 
ever, is  as  yet  not  evident. 


The  Welsh  Coal  Strike 
Ended. 


The  coal-miners' 
strike  in  SouthWales 
which  for  nearly 
four  months  has  kept  over  100,000  men  from 
work,  is  practically  at  an  end.  The  represent- 
atives of  the  miners  and  the  employers  have 
just  had  a  conference,  and  altho  the  agree- 
ment reached  will  have  to  be  referred  to  both 
the  coal-owners  and  the  miners  as  a  body, 
there  is  little  doubt  as  to  its  acceptance  by 
both  parties.  The  terms  of  peace  are  that 
the  men's  wages  shall  be  increased  2)4  per 
cent,  till  1899,  anc*  then  for  two  years  the 
rate    is    to    be    determined   by  a    Board    of 


Conciliation.  The  men  originally  struck  for 
a  rise  of  wages  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  underpaid  as  com- 
pared with  the  miners  in  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  The  coal  owners  refused  to  treat 
with  the  men,  because  the  latter  would  not 
send  delegates  to  a  conference  with  plenary 
power  to  treat  in  their  name.  Thus  the 
strike  ends  in  a  compromise.  The  innocent 
wives  and  children  of  the  miners  will  no 
longer  cry  for  bread,  and  the  summer  ma- 
neuvers of  the  British  fleet  need  not  be  put 
off  any  longer  for  lack  of  coal. 


.-, ,    .        _       .  Two  other  incidents  of 

Old  Age  Pensions.  ,      .     , 

a    sociological      nature 

should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  The 
committee  appointed  by  the  Conservatives, 
in  1895,  to  investigate  the  subject  of  Old  Age 
Pensions,  has  just  made  its  report.  To  say 
that  it  has  dumfoundea'  all  advocates  of  this 
class  of  pensions,  is  putting  it  mildly.  It  not 
only  finds  every  scheme  of  the  kind  imprac- 
tible,  but  even  declares  that  "the  principle 
on  which  they  all  rest  and  on  which  every 
similar  scheme  must  rest  is  pernicious  and 
incompatible  with  the  existing  constitution 
of  society."  It  is  neediess  to  say  that  the 
success  attending  the  Old  Age  Pensions,  as 
originated  and  carried  out  in  Germany,  has 
not  caused  the  great  mass  of  Britishers  to 
accept  meekly  the  Committee's  report.  The 
other  incident  is  the  coming  into  operation 
of  the  famous  Workman's  Compensation 
Act,  which  was  passed  last  August,  by  Par- 
liament, after  a  most  bitter  and  exhaustive 
debate.  The  act  is  in  advance  of  other  acts 
of  its  kind,  principally  because  it  makes  the 
employer  liable  for  all  accidents  to  his  em- 
ployes, whatever  their  cause,  even  if  the  ac- 
cident was  brought  about  by  the  latter's 
negligence.  The  working  of  this  law  will  be 
followed  with  interest  all  over  the  world. 


Zola  Convicted. 


Thesecond  Zolatrial  closed 


on  July  18th,  with  the  con- 
viction of  Zola  and  Perreux,  the  editor  of 
Auro7-e.  Both  received  the  maximum  sen- 
tence of  the  law — a  year's  imprisonment  and 
a  fine  of  3,000  francs.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  first  verdict  was  quashed  by  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  on  the  ground  that  the 
indictment     was     irregular,      having      been 
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presented  by  General  Billot,  instead  of  by  the 
officers  mentioned  in  Zola's  famous  letter. 
The  second  indictment  was  regular  in  form, 
but,  on  being  presented  at  Versailles,  May 
23d,  M.  Labori,  Zola's  counsel,  held  that  the 
court  had  no  jurisdiction,  a  Paris  jury  being 
requisite.  The  answer  to  this  was  given 
June  1 6th,  and  the  trial  ordered  for  July  1  ith. 
Again  M.  Labori  presented  objections,  all  of 
which,  however,  were  overruled;  and  at  last 
the  counsel  and  defendants  left  the  court, 
which  proceeded  to  give  judgment  by  default. 
It  is  stated  that  M.  Zola  is  now  in  Switzer- 
land, in  order  to  escape  imprisonment.  Just 
before  the  second  trial,  in  answer  to  an  inter- 
pellation in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M. 
Cavaignac,  the  Minister  of  War,  made  a  long 
and  impassioned  speech,  in  which  he  reaf- 
firmed the  guilt  of  Captain  Dreyfus,  and 
made  somewhat  fuller  statements  than  have 
appeared  before.  The*  most  important  were 
in  regard  to  the  alleged  confession  of  Drey- 
fus, in  which  he  was  said  to  have  admitted 
that  he  had  handed  over  military  papers,  but 
that  they  were  of  little  importance  in  them- 
selves, and  were  designed  as  a  bait  to  secure 
from  the  other  party  papers  of  great  value  to 
the  French  Government.  M.  Cavaignac 
practically  admitted  the  irregularity  of  the 
proceedings,  but  defended  them  on  the 
ground  that  "there  are  reasons  which  over- 
ride even  reasons  of  law  and  the  contingent 
necessities  of  politics."  Esterhazy, he  affirmed, 
would  receive  the  punishment  he  deserved. 


Austrian-Germans 
Insistent. 


The  Austrian  Cabinet 
has  made  another  earnest 
effort  to  settle  the  vexed 
language  question.  This  took  the  form  of  a 
proposal  to  the  Germans,  especially  of  Mora- 
via and  Bohemia,  who  are  most  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  matter,  to  meet  together  with 
the  Government  and  the  Czech  leaders  and 
discuss  the  situation  fairly  and  fully.  A 
considerable  number  of  these  were  willing  to 
adopt  the  suggestion,  The  extremists,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  carrying  the  day,  and  a 
reply  was  made  that  for  the  present  at  least 
no  such  consultation  would  beheld.  There 
appears  to  be  an  implication  that  in  the 
future  something  may  be  done,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  does  not  indicate  any  spe- 
cial probability.     This  action  of  the  Germans 


makes  it  impossible  to  expect  anything 
whatever  from  the  present  Reichsrath,  arfd 
apparently  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  decree 
new  elections  on  a  new  election  basis,  to  be 
set  forth  by  the  Emperor.  This,  however, 
being  his  jubilee  year,  it  is  thought  that  he 
will  hardly  wish  to  take  such  a  step,  and  that 
some  modus  viveiidi will  be  secured,  or  that 
matters  will  be  allowed  to  slide  during  the 
present  year.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to 
arouse  still  more  the  anxiety  of  the  Hunga- 
rians over  the  question  of  the  Ausgleich.  In 
view  of  the  possibilitv  that  there  will  be  no 
action  by  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  renewing 
this  arrangement,  they  have  been  making  in- 
vestigations and  laying  plans  for  an  autono- 
mous or  independent  Hungarian  customs 
tariff;  and  in  case  no  agreement  is  reached, 
such  a  tariff  will  undoubtedly  be  established. 


African  Exploration. 


A   recent   exploration 


of  Lake  Bangvveulu 
by  Mr.  Weatherley,  a  British  traveler,  gives 
us  quite  a  little  that  is  new  about  it.  It 
is  south,  as  will  be  remembered,  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  and  west  of  Lake  Nyassa.  Out 
of  it  flows  theLualapa,  which  passes  through 
Lake  Moero,  or  Mweru,  and  becomes  the  main 
source  of  the  Kongo,  the  other  branch  being 
the  Lualaba.  Mr.  Weatherley  made  part  of 
his  journey  from  LakeMoreroto  Bangvveulu, 
or  Bangweolo,  by  a  steel  boat  on  the  Lualapa. 
He  found  the  lake  to  be  less  elevated  than 
usually  hitherto  estimated,  its  level  above 
the  sea  being  3,765.  It  is  a  large  body,  but 
very  shallow.  He  found  no  greater  depth 
than  fifteen  feet,  and  it  presents  the  charac- 
teristics of  an  overflow,  or  flooded  district. 
There  are  no  shells  on  its  shores,  and  there- 
fore probably  not  abundant  life  in  its  waters. 
A  peculiarity  of  the  lake  is  a  peninsula,  or 
tongue  of  land  which  stretches  north  and 
south  the  whole  length  of  the  lake,  some 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  divides  it.  The 
small  strip  of  water  to  tne  west  of  the  penin- 
sula is  about  three  miles  wide  and  is  filled 
with  reed.  The  islands  are  large  and  well 
peopled.  The  fortunate  inhabitants  seem  to 
dwell  in  a  constant  state  of  peace,  free  from 
incursions  of  the  marauding  tribes  surround- 
ing the  lake.  Doubtless  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  on  nearly  all  sides  a  vast  swampy 
district  makes  access  to  the  lake  difficult. 


AT  THE   FRONT. 

BY     MARGARET      E .      SANGSTER. 

Not  the  soldiers  only  are  at  the  front  to-day, 

Not  alone  the  boys  in  blue  who  face  the  stubborn  foe, 

In  the  tent  and  in  the  charge,  and  on  the  weary  way, 

There  are  unseen  sentinels  who  watch  with  eyes  aglow. 

Mothers  who  have  sent  their  sons  to  battle  for  the  right, 

Wives  and  sweethearts,  all  day  long,  whose  throbbing  hearts  are  there, 

A  host  of  loyal  loving  ones  who  help  the  gallant  fight 

By  beating  at  the  throne  of  God,  with  never-ceasing  prayer. 

These  may  not  thread  the  jungle,  nor  storm  the  frowning  hill, 
They  stand  not  in  the  rifle-pit,  they  man  no  sullen  gun; 

Bat  they  are  with  the  army,  and  with  strength  their  pulses  thrill. 
And  theirs  will  be  the  victor's  part,  when  once  the  strife  is  done. 

Standing  for  the  old  flag,  standing  firm  for  God, 

Standing  for  humanity,  they  meet  the  battle's  brunt, 
These  women,  who  for  heart-ache,  scarce  can  see  the  path  they've  trod, 
Since  they  kissed  the  lads  they  love  so  dear,  and  sent  them  to  the  front. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

BY    HERBERT    D.    WARD. 


The  empty  equatorial  seemed  to  expand 
with  expectation.  The  huge  telescopic  tube, 
now  ignominiously  chained  upside  down  to 
its  brick  pier,  impatiently  awaited  its  night 
of  glory. 

The  workshop  hummed  under  its  breath. 
The  apprentice,  who  was  mechanically  pol- 
ishing a  five-inch  lens  in  wet  rouge,  cast 
longing  eyes,  as  he  lifted  them  from  his  irk- 
some task,  at  the  zinc-covered  door.  Work- 
men, when  they  entered  that  mysterious 
apartment,  so  zealously  guarded  against  fire, 
did  so  with  hushed  steps,  and  with  faces  knit 
with  excitement.  No  loud  voices  were  heard 
from  within;  and  even  the  busy  master  gave 
his  orders  with  closed  lips,  lest  a  harsh  breath 
should  chance  to  ruin  the  monument  of  his 
life. 

Upon  a  padded  disk  the  huge  lens  lay. 
For  the  last  two  years  no  hand  but  the  mas- 
ter's had  touched  it.  And  now,  with  a  ca- 
ress softer  than  the  falling  petal  of  a  rose, 
Thomas  Constant  bent  over  the  heart  of  the 
largest  refractor  in  the  world.     If  his  thumb 


hovered  upon  the  right  spot  the  gigantic  lens 
would  be  perfect;  if  it  touched  the  wrong, 
the  crown  of  his  labors  might  be  ruined.  No 
wonder  the  three  assistants  watched  their 
chief  anxiously;  as  he  bent  and  peered  into 
the  fifty-inch  disk,  he  looked  like  a  medieval 
magician  searching  out  all  mystery  and 
focusing  all  light. 

For  one  ray  persistently  erred  from  its 
center.  Where  on  that  majestic  surface  was 
the  single  inequality  of  contour  that  years  of 
polishing  had  left  ?  So  limpid,  so  transpar- 
ent the  lens  beneath  the  master's  gaze  that 
it  seemed  as  if  it  were  a  section  of  ether  mi- 
raculously imprisoned  beyond  the  murky 
atmosphere  of  this  planet,  and  crystallized 
into  a  permanent  form.  Where  on  that 
exterior,  so  polished  that  its  surface  was  more 
velvety  than  the  finest  cut  gem,  so  relucent 
that  it  was  impossible,  except  for  the  expert, 
to  tell  where  its  outline  began  or  ended,  was 
the  infinitesimal  imparity  that  puzzled  its 
maker?  Thomas  Constant  swept  his  hand 
over    the    disk.      He  did    not  yet  touch    his 
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handiwork;  he  was  judging  it  by  the  feeling 
of  warmth.  For  so  sensitive  was  the  glass 
beneath  his  pulses  that  even  such  passes 
caused  it  perilously  to  expand  out  of  a  form 
whose  creation  was  an  art,  not  a  science. 
No  machinery  can  be  made  delicate  enough, 
no  mathematical  formula  can  be  devised  ac- 
curate enough  to  conduct  the  polishingof  an 
object-glass.  Each  flint,  when  it  comes  from 
the  Parisian  factory,  has  its  own  texture,  its 
own  idiosyncrasies  and  individuality  as  much 
as  the  man  who  coaxes  it  into  shape.  In 
astronomy  the  personal  equation  is  a  con- 
stant factor,  and  in  no  department  is  this 
truer  than  in  the  preparation  of  the  magni- 
fiers of  light. 

For  forty  years  Thomas  Constant  had  made 
lenses,  and  mounted  them  himself.  To  him 
the  great  astronomers  of  the  world  looked 
for  the  perfect  medium  for  their  passion. 
There  was  hardly  a  portion  of  the  globe  so 
bleak  or  uninhabited  but  there  was  poised 
upon  its  plain  or  peak  his  mysterious  cannon 
that  bombarded  the  stars,  trying  to  disman- 
tle them  of  their  eternal  secrets. 

Gray  in  hair  and  white  in  beard,  of  a  steady 
and  introspective  eye,  of  a  broad,  white 
forehead,  and  nervous,  sensitive  lips,  of 
hands  firm  as  the  foundation  of  his  own  tele- 
scope, and  delicately  tinged  with  rouge,  clad 
in  a  white  jumper  over  his  working  clothes, 
and  illuminated  by  the  equal  streams  of  an 
electric  light  that  poised  itself  without  re- 
flection over  the  diaphanous  crystal,  the 
master  stood.  Still,  breathless,  his  assist- 
ants watched  him. 

As  Thomas  Constant  bent  over  his  great- 
est lens — the  masterpiece  on  the  perfection 
of  which  his  exemption  from  oblivion  was  as- 
sured— he  suddenly  felt  his  head  swim,  and 
to  keep  himself  from  falling  he  closed  his 
eyes.  In  that  brief  second  visions  of  won- 
derful light  swept  before  his  retina.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  were  looking  for  the  first  time 
through  the  completed  telescope.  Of  its  own 
volition  the  tube  turned  from  celestial  won- 
der to  wonder.  There  flamed  the  sword  of 
Orion,  the  most  brilliant  nebula  in  the  north- 
ern atmosphere.  Its  great  light,  magnified 
as  never  before,  blinded  him.  Then  Mira, 
the  variable  mystery  of  the  sky,  swept  before 
him  like  the  Circassian  bride  of  a  Nubian; 
for,  attendant  upon    her  beauty,  the    maker 


of  telescopes  discovered  a  dark  rival  suspi- 
ciously eager  to  eclipse  her.  Onward  to 
Venus!  He  started  back  in  horror;  for  the 
beautiful  planet  of  the  astronomer's  imagina- 
tion had  become  the  hag  of  the  solar  system, 
cracked,  dry,  blasted,  and  without  life.  Sud- 
denly his  spirit  uttered  a  cry  of  rapture;  for 
before  it  the  corona  of  the  sun — the  most 
glorious  of  all  the  visions  that  earth  can 
grant — blazed,  pearly,  studded  with  jets  of 
rubies;  from  it  filaments  upon  filaments  of 
light  projected  themselves  into  indefinable 
radiance. 

"What  wonder  that  men  had  worshiped 
the  sun  ?  It  was  enough  like  a  god  to  be 
one — or  to  be  his  masterpiece."  These 
words  were  upon  Thomas  Constant's  lips  as 
he  awoke  from  his  amazing  vertigo.  He 
rubbed  his  eyes.  Before  him  reposed  the 
glass  which  needed  only  a  salute  to  perfect 
it.  Had  the  art  that  made  him  the  one  maker 
of  lenses  in  the  world  left  his  hand  ?  Had 
his  marvelous  intuition,  that  divined  an  ine- 
quality as  a  pure  woman  divines  sin,  aban- 
doned him  at  this  supreme  moment  ?  He 
bent  lower,  brought  a  long,  passionate 
breath,  and  placed  the  ball  of  his  thumb 
upon  one  spot.  Then  he  drew  himself 
up. 

"There,  boys,"  he  said;  "  set  her  up  and 
see  if  she  will  do." 

Every  masterpiece  has  its  second  of  com- 
pletion— that  instant  when  the  creator  has 
immortalized  it  through  the  final  touch. 
Such  moments,  elusive  yet  epoch-making, 
are  the  crises  of  achievement,  and  are  well 
worth  elaborating  by  a  philosopher  or  a  nov- 
elist. Picture  the  rapture,  the  despair,  the 
hope,  that  accompanied  the  last  tender  stroke 
with  which  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his  age 
finished  the  Venus  of  Melos.  To  this  day 
the  infinite  delicacy  of  that  crowning  touch, 
the  yearning  for  immortality,  and  the  mod- 
esty and  pathos  of  genius  are  still  visible 
upon  the  goddess  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-one 
centuries  of  re-enthronements.  Truly,  that 
moment  of  physical  divorce  between  the  mas- 
ter and  his  creation — which  is  in  reality  an 
eternal  separation — is  as  replete  with  anguish, 
regret  and  hope,  as  when  the  child  of  her 
life's  love  leaves  the  mother's  womb  and  is 
born  into  a  critical  world.  Such  a  moment 
had  arrived  for  Thomas  Constant,  and  as  yet 
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he  knew  it  not;  for  the  time  that  was  con- 
sumed in  polishing  his  last  lens  would  be 
almost  equal  to  that  involved  in  the  slow  and 
dangerous  processes  of  mounting  the  huge 
disk,  and  of  applying  the  accurate  and  ex- 
haustive means  of  test. 

It  was  a  low  room,  and  over  eighty  feet 
long.  The  workmen,  used  as  they  were  to 
this  mechanical  part  of  the  labor — their  only- 
share  in  the  perfection  of  the  giant  lens — 
busied  themselves  with  unusual  caution.  It 
was  as  if  they  felt  that  this  was  done  now  for 
the  last  time.  Yet,  it  was  with  a  sort  of 
tender  regret  that  they  deftly  handled 
the  flint  that  weighed  many  hundreds  of 
pounds. 

The  master  did  not  direct  them.  Strangely 
exhausted  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
only  chair  in  the  room.  His  ears  rang  to  a 
single,  singing  note;  this  was  new  to  his  ex- 
perience. His  eyes  felt  heavy  and  tired.  In 
a  dull  way  he  accounted  for  this  unusual  fact 
by  the  strain  of  anxiety  that  had  grown  much 
upon  him  lately,  and  from  which  he  could 
not  find  relief.  An  indefinable  dread  of 
touching  that  glass  again  began  to  precipitate 
itself  upon  his  clear  and  well-poised  mind. 
What  if  it  were  not  perfect !  How  in  Heaven's 
name  could  he  bear  that  ?  He  would  never 
take  such  an  arduous  contract  again — not  for 
any  price! 

In  a  dim  way  he  watched  his  men  handle 
the  crystal  eye.  He  himself  had  made  no 
mean  discoveries  as  he  had,  one  after  an- 
other, tested  his  lenses  in  his  own  equatorial 
before  he  delivered  them.  As  each  succes- 
sive refractor  had  been  the  largest  in  the 
world  it  was  not  strange  that  Constant  should 
read  the  heavens  each  time  with  a  new  in- 
terpretation. Had  he  not  discovered  one 
night,  while  turning  his  latest  lens  on  Sirius 
to  test  it,  that  before  him  blazed  a  double 
star?  Had  he  not  also  resolved  double  into 
triple  stars,  discovered  new  and  variable 
ones,  besides  a  host  of  comets?  Indeed,  as- 
tronomers were  beginning  to  be  weary  of  the 
pertinacity  with  which  the  maker  of  lenses 
was  plucking  their  laurels.  But,  as  he  con- 
tinued indispensable  to  their  desires  their 
dissatisfaction  was  genially  vented  in  semi- 
humorous  requests  for  him  not  to  take  too 
great  advantage  over  them  with  the  instru- 
ments  that   they   themselves    had    ordered. 


Such    hints    always    made    Constant    good- 
natured. 

But  now  the  impossible  had  been  accom- 
plished. The  fifty-inch  lens — the  great* 
eye  the  world  had  ever  seen — stood  com- 
plete before  him.  What  a  gigantic  leap  from 
the  first  sixteen-inch  telescope  of  Jansen  to 
this  one-hundred-foot  equatorial  of  Con- 
stant! In  a  vague  way  the  master  thought  of 
this  with  pride;  but  as  he  stood  there  alone, 
looking  into  the  sea  of  glass,  than  which  the 
one  "before  the  Throne"  could  not  be  more 
lucid,  the  illumination  of  the  glorious  secrets 
that  he  might  discover  with  his  godlike  medi- 
um before  it  was  wrenched  away  from  his 
possession  thrilled  him.  Did  that  disk  hold 
in  its  crystal  heart  the  secret  of  Mars?  What 
star,  fixed  since  the  foundation  of  astronomy, 
would  be  resolved  into  its  double  before  this 
penetrating  focus  ?  And  what  of  the  radiant 
energy  we  call  light  ?  The  maker  of  lenses 
looked  around  him  as  if  he  feared  espionage. 
But  his  workmen  were  in  their  homes  by  this 
time,  telling  their  wives  the  renewed  story 
of  their  master's  success. 

Thomas  Constant  never  felt  his  mind  more 
clear  than  at  this  rnonent,  or  more  appre- 
hensive. It  seemed  to  be  on  the  edge  ol  an 
awful  precipice  from  whose  hight  all  things 
were  seen,  and  to  whose  abyss  it  seemed  to 
be  irrevocably  drawn.  He  staggered  and  fell 
back  into  the  chair. 

"'Let  there  be  light,'  that's  what  God 
said — if  there  is  a  God."  Constant  thought 
that  he  spoke  very  loud;  but  the  words  were 
an  indistinct  groan  rather  than  an  articula- 
tion. "  But  /say" — his  lips  became  thicker 
—  "here  is  the  secret  of  light — here!  What 
has  God  to  do  with  this?"  He  pointed  at 
his  mast^piece,  stopped  and  suddenly  put 
his  hand  to  his  forehead;  then  he  uttered  in 
a  hoarse  tongue  the  words  that  for  ages  have 
rushed  like  a  cataract  to  the  lips  of  skeptic 
and  believer  alike  when  they  come  to  na- 
ture's extremity:   "Oh,  my  God!  my  God!" 

Streamers  like  that  of  a  northern  sky  in 
magnetic  fluorescence  flashed  through  Con- 
stant's brain.  The  radiance  blazed,  flamed, 
v"ared,  gleamed,  flickered,  and  died  away. 
The  master  of  lenses  groped  with  clutching 
hands  in  rapidly  increasing  blindness.  Sud- 
denly the  man  stood  up  to  his  greatest  hight. 
He   uttered     one    piercing   cry   that  caused 
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the  noble  lens  to  shudder  to  its  invisible 
depth. 

"Light!  light!"  There  was  a  brief  strug- 
gle and  a  dull  fall. 

( )ne  hour  after  the  joyous  workmen  found 
the  master  lying  in  front  of  his  lens.  He  was 
quite  dead. 


The  elderly  man  looked  about  him  in  great 
perplexity.  He  had  been  alone  for  what 
seemed  to  him  a  long  time,  and  he  was  un- 
utterably lonely.  Accustomed  to  solitude 
and  stars,  he,  nevertheless,  missed  with  a 
sinking  of  the  heart  familiar  sights.  Where 
was  his  long,  dark  shop  ?  Where  his  home, 
and  the  street  that  led  to  the  city?  Puzzled 
by  this  default  of  everything  intimate  with 
his  experience  and  stimulating  to  his  mind, 
he  listlessly  decided  to  endure  in  a  philosoph- 
ical way  the  negative  state  that  had  been 
thrust  upon  him.  He  was  wondering  how 
long  this  trance  would  hedge  him  apart, 
when  he  noticed  a  figure  approaching  him 
from  a  distance. 

It  did  not  walk,  or  flit,  or  glide;  it  moved 
with  a  sort  of  magnetic  momentum  that  filled 
Thomas  Constant  with  awe. 

"It must  be  a  spirit,  after  all!"  he  said. 
"  I  had  not  believed  it.  I  never  thought  I 
should  come  to  this.  I  must  be  dreaming." 
As  he  put  his  hand  to  his  brow,  in  order  to 
confront  this  new  phenomenon  with  his  nat- 
ural skepticism,  he  noticed  for  the  first  time 
that  his  own  body  had  outline,  identity,  lu- 
minosity, but  no  density.  This  scientific 
discovery,  made  in  an  immeasurable  fraction 
of  time,  caused  him  to  shudder  with  appre- 
hension. The  blankness  of  the  scene,  a  new 
feeling  of  unlocked  power  that  crept  through 
his  nature,  the  consciousness  of  a  broken 
past,  the  knowledge  that  he,  Thomas  Con- 
stant, was  living  in  the  present,  and  that, 
therefore,  there  must  be  a  future — the  faint 
suspicion  that  perhaps  his  views  of  certain 
unscientific  matters  might,  after  all,  be  a  tre- 
mendous mistake — these  and  other  emotions, 
whose  complexity  amazed  him,  caused  him 
to  cry  out  in  an  agony  of  sudden  discov- 
ery: 

"I  am  a  dead  man.   My  God!  1  am  dead!** 
and  he  hid  his  eyes  in  his  hands. 

"It  is  true,"  answered  a  low  voice.     Con- 
stant did  not  start  at  the  sound.    He  was  too 


absorbed  in  the  bitterness  of  his  discovery. 
He  knew  that  the  strange  figure  was  stand- 
ingerect  beside  him.  "It  is  true,"  came  the 
solemn  repetition.  "You  are  now  nothing 
but  a  dead  man.  Do  you  wish  to  be  a  living 
spirit  ?" 

Thomas  Constant  looked  up,  as  a  child 
would,  with  great  curiosity.  The  form  be- 
fore him  was  clothed  in  a  long,  black  cloak, 
and  the  head  was  covered  with  a  velvet  cap. 
This  covering  brought  out  in  bold  relief  a 
face  that  was  very  familiar  to  Constant,  yet 
of  a  type  unusual  to  his  nation  and  genera- 
tion, and  of  a  strength  and  nobility  new  to 
his  experience.  All  the  veneration  and  wor- 
ship which  science  had  cut  out  of  his  life 
seemed  to  gush  from  his  heart,  as  from  an  un- 
known spring,  before  this  benign  vision. 
Dazed  by  this  fresh  feeling  which  he  had  not 
the  habit  to  express,  he  noticed  in  a  vague 
way  that  the  language  his  visitor  spoke  was 
new  to  him;  but  nevertheless,  he  understood 
it  intuitively,  and  without  reasoning  how  he 
did  so,  he  answered  in  the  same  tongue  in 
which  flippancies  or  vulgarities  seemed  ety- 
mologically  impossible. 

"Who are  you?  asked  Constant,  slowly, 
his  eyes  wide  with  excited  interest.  "You 
look,"  he  continued,  scanning  the  figure  at- 
tentively; "  why,  you  look  like  my  Kepler, 
who  is  hanging  up  in  my  shop.  V^ou  are 
Kepler!"  With  true  American  instinct  he 
rose  and  held  out  his  hand.  The  figure  drew 
back  gently.  Then,  the  maker  of  lenses  bent 
his  head  low  in  enthusiastic  reverence.  This 
obeisance  the  great  medieval  astronomer  ac- 
knowledged with  a  courtly  bow. 

"We  thought  that  you  would  prefer  to 
have  a  friend  meet  you,"  said  Kepler,  grave- 
ly. "You  must  begin  at  once.  No  one 
wastes  time  here." 

But  Thomas  Constant,  whose  trained  curi- 
osity this  new  awe  could  not  restrain,  was 
burning  to  ask  questions.  A  thousand  prob- 
lems of  the  heavens,  over  which  he  had  spent 
the  best  research  of  his  life  in  vain,  could 
now  be  answered  on  the  moment.  Besides, 
what  of  this  present  state?  To  acquire  knowl- 
edge was  his  only  idea  of  occupying  time. 

"  Are  all  people  who  die  like  this?"  He 
gave  his  hand  a  deprecatory  wave. 

"No,"  replied  Kepler,  patiently;  "those 
who    die    well    trained     are     saved    a   long 
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curriculum.  Thev  omit  many  weary  years  of 
education.  And  those  who  come  here  like 
yourself,  wholly  ignorant,  must  find  the 
end  of  the  problem  in  their  own  way." 

"Ignorant!"  exclaimed  Constant,  flush- 
ing; then  his  eyes  fell,  confused,  before  the 
pity  that  regarded  him. 

"  Yes,"  the  voice  spoke  firmly;  "ignorant 
in  unbelief." 

"  Ignorant  in  unbelief  !"  The  phrase 
pierced  Constant  like  an  icicle  of  glass.  He 
had  the  erudition  of  skepticism,  and  the 
complacency  natural  to  it. 

"  Notbelievingwhat  ?"  he  asked,  hurriedly. 
"I  have  accepted  all  I  could — all,  I  mean, 
that  I  could  see  the  evidence  of.  I  suppose 
you  refer  to  the  religious  mysteries.  No 
scientific  man  of  our  day,  you  know,"  slow- 
ing in  his  speech,  "  accepts  those  old  tradi- 
tions. For  instance,  I  " —  He  stopped  sud- 
denly, with  a  feeling  of  growing  shame. 
He  dared  not  look  up  at  the  idol  of  his  as- 
tronomical ambitions.  He  felt  streaming  to- 
ward him  the  contempt  that  unrestricted 
knowledge  pours  upon  willing  ignorance. 
'*  I  had  a  great  respect,"  he  stumbled,  "for 
the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion;  he  was 
certainly  a  very  superior  man;  but  I  couldn't 
go  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  deluge — and  Jonah 
and  the  sun  moving  backward — who  could  ? 
— and  so — I  thought" — 

"You  thought!"  echoed  Kepler,  his  tones 
reverberating  like  a  bell  in  a  hall  of  judg- 
ment. "  You  thought.  You — you,  of  all 
men,  ought  to  have  know?tf" 

Something  of  the  arrogance  natural  to  the 
dissenter  from  a  popular  system  of  belief  van- 
ished before  this  scathing  rebuke. 

"  Errors  of  the  intellect  are  not  punished 
here,"  Kepler  spoke  reassuringly  as  Constant 
drooped  before  him,  "like  those  of  the  heart. 
Your  spirit  is  dormant  through  neglect,  not 
dead  through  abuse.  Therefore  I  was  sent 
to  you." 

Constant  looked  up  now  with  a  bewildered 
face.  The  bald  truth,  that  his  success  on 
earth  could  not  help  him  now,  was  exceed- 
ingly mortifying.  Kepler,  who  of  all  those 
who  had  gone  before,  should  appreciate  him, 
regarded  him  only  as  a  failure. 

Was  there  anything  in  it,  after  all  ?  The 
New  Testament?  That  great  Jew?  The 
people's  faith  ? 


He  continued,  as  if  he  had  been  think- 
ing aloud:  "Most  instructed  men  like  my 
self  classified  it  among  the  outworn  supersti- 
tions. You  don't  mean? — why  every  prem- 
ise of  my  life  would  be  false.  Can  it  be  ? 
Can  it  be?" 

But  Kepler  did  not  answer.  He  stood 
watching  this  spiritual  ferment  with  a  prac- 
ticed gaze,  while  Constant  averted  his  face 
that  the  other  might  not  witness  the  conflict. 
There  was  a  long  silence  which  the  despair- 
ing man  broke  with  a  piercing  appeal: 

"I  must  know.  I  must  understand.  I 
cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant.  If  there  was 
a  Christ,  take  me  to  him!"  He  looked  at  his 
companion,  embarrassed  and  hesitating.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  he  had  intimated  an 
interest  in  this  subject,  and  he  felt  that  his 
words,  by  reason  of  their  very  tardiness,  were 
a  kind  of  an  insult  to  the  mystery  which  he 
had  never  investigated.  The  great  astrono- 
mer regarded  him  with  solemn  attention,  and 
for  some  time  made  no  reply.  He  gently 
put  his  hand  over  the  mouth  of  the  maker  of 
lenses,  whereupon  Constant  chilled  and 
burned  with  new  humiliation. 

"It  does  not  occur  to  me,"  Kepler  spoke 
slowly,  weighing  his  speech,  "  that  you  are 
yet  qualified.  You  are  not  equipped.  You 
are  not  ready.  You  have  never  studied  Him, 
nor  even  had  a  desire  to  know  Him  until 
now  the  need  is  thrust  upon  you." 

"I  was  occupied  in  other  ways,"  urged 
the  master  of  the  telescopes,  uncomfortably. 
"  I  have  just  finished  my  great  order  for  the 
largest  lens  in  the  world,  you  know,"  he 
continued,  proudly.  "I  was  giving  it  its 
final  test.  How  can  they  ship  it  without 
me?" 

Now  Kepler,  who  had  listened  indulgently 

to  each  digression,  began  to  look  wearied,  as 

he  might  have    been  by    the  prattlings  of  a 

child  who  confuses  a  greater  matter  with  his 

,  own   playthings. 

"You  are  wandering  from  the  subject," 
said  the  astronomer,   quietly. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  with  politeness. 
"  Where  is  this  remarkable  being?  I  don't 
see  him." 

The  dead  man  instinctively  plucked  the 
other  by  the  garment.  But  the  discoverer  of 
the  laws  of  planetary  motion  withdrew  him- 
self from  the  touch. 
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"That,"  he  said,  "  is  your  own  problem. 
Work  it  out!  You  will  not  see  Him  until 
you  find  Him,  even  if  it  takes  you  eternity." 
Now  there  fell  from  the  heart  of  the  maker 
of  telescopes  the  veil,  embroidered  by  scien- 
tific arguments,  that  hid  him  from  his  own 
conceit.  He  had  thought  that  the  discovery 
of  a  new  planet  was  the  whole  of  life.  Now 
it  flashed  over  him  that  he  had  been  mistaken 
and  that  some  acquaintance  with  the  Creator 
of  the  planetary  system  was,  in  point  of  com- 
mon logic,  the  more  important.  Now  his 
error  became  the  more  incomprehensible; 
for  it  was  that  of  a  fool.  His  chagrin  was 
complete.  He  groaned  aloud;  he  wrung  his 
hands,  and  his  eyes  wept  dry  tears. 

Then  Kepler,  the  pupil  of  Tycho  Brahe, 
the  interpreter  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  the 
Christian  astronomer,  watched  the  emo- 
tion of  the  man  bowed  before  him,  and  the 
strong  contours  of  his  face  lighted  with  a 
happy  smile. 

"  Listen,"  he  said;  "  I  can  help  you,  but  I 
cannot  show  you  the  way.  What  have  you 
studied  all  your  life?" 

"  Worlds,"  came  the  faint  answer.  "  The 
light  of  the  worlds." 

"Yes,"  Kepler  replied,  wistfully;  "you 
have  made  wonderful  lenses.  You  have  had 
a  great  advantage  over  me  with  your  huge 
telescopes.  You  should  have  been  a  wiser 
man.  What  you  need  now  is  not  the  light 
of  the  many,  but  the  light  of  the  One." 

"But  I  do  not  understand."  Thomas 
Cpnstant  spoke  with  the  helplessness  of  a 
boy. 

"Hear,"  said  Kepler,  solemnly.  "To 
every  intellectual  offender  is  given  his 
chance.  He  must  take  it  in  his  own  way. 
Yours  has  come  now.  Grasp  it.  To  you  has 
been  given  The  Eye.  This  is  what  you 
craved  in  the  first  body.  No  fifty-inch — no, 
nor  a  hundred-foot — lens  will  compare  with 
the  power  given  you.  Before,  light  was  only 
reflected  from  the  optic  nerve  to  your  mind; 
now  let  it  illumine  the  retina  of  your  soul. 
When  your  discovery  is  made,  He  whom  you 
seek  will  be  with  you." 

And  now  Constant  felt  the  hand  of  his 
friend  over  his  eyes.  It  was  like  a  soft  flame 
fluttering  upon  his  lids.  Then  he  knew  him- 
self alone  in  the  exclusive  sense  that  no  mor- 
tal apprehends.     With  a  groan  he  struggled 


to  see.  He  fought  to  cast  out  obscurity. 
Centuries  seemed  to  pass  during  this  battle 
for  light.  Suddenly  he  burst  the  doors  of 
darkness;  then  he  uttered  a  cry  of  delight. 


He  was  alive,  and  around  him  whirled  the 
solar  system.  He  seemed  to  be  the  center 
of  the  galactic  plane,  and  myriads  of  con- 
stellations and  planets  and  stars  and  comets 
played  about  him  as  about  a  god  upon  a 
throne.  The  light  of  a  million  worlds  streamed 
toward  him  with  no  loss  of  intensity  or  of 
power.  Wherever  he  looked  he  saw,  and 
there  was  no  veil  between  him  and  the  source 
of  light  or  its  manifold  reflection.  Light! 
Irresistible  Light!  If  the  new  sense  of  sight, 
infinite  in  its  capacity  to  perceive,  had  not 
also  been  infinite  in  its  capacity  to  endure, 
then  the  celestial  glory  that  smote  upon  him 
would  have  blasted  him  into  blindness.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  he  understood  the  neces- 
sity of  limiting  human  vision. 

Now,  if  it  could  not  bear  the  undiluted 
sight  of  worlds,  how  could  it  endure  the 
vision  of  their  Creator?  This  revelation 
swept  upon  him  as  he  uttered  his  cry  of  ec- 
stasy. He  must  have  been  beside  himself  to 
have  ever  thought  of  the  universe  as  a  firma- 
ment of  darkness  interrupted  here  and  there 
by  faint  pencils  of  starlight.  The  solar  sys- 
tem, the  Milky  Way,  even  the  most  distant 
nebulae  in  the  stellar  system,  whose  light 
might  have  been  fourteen  thousand  years  in 
traveling  to  where  he  flQated  enraptured — 
each  and  all  assaulted  him  with  a  brilliant 
splendor,  and  scintillated  with  such  dazzling 
streamers,  that  had  he  not  been  endued  with 
unearthly  receptivity  he  would  have  been 
confused  to  madness. 

But  the  astronomer  within  him  prevailed. 
The  instinct  of  a  life  of  celestial  research 
prompted  him  to  look  to  Mars,  on  which  the 
interest  of  the  world  was  peculiarly  centered 
at  that  time.  Ashe  turned  to  do  so,  his  gaze 
swept  past  the  earth  from  which  he  had 
come.  He  could  have  recognized  the  petty 
globe  among  a  million  of  its  fellows.  It 
looked  exactly  as  he  used  to  picture  it  would 
from  an  outside  point,  only  he  had  a  bird's- 
eye  view,  or  rather,  a  soul's  eye  view,  with 
the  perspective  of  enormous  distance, 
and  the  advantage  of  seeming  not  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  away.     The  world  lay 
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before  him  in  continental  outlines,  but  its 
features  were  discerned  with  microscopic 
distinctness.  Whatsoever  his  mind  desired, 
he  saw.  With  a  lassitude  of  interest  that 
seemed  to  him  at  the  time  a  little  remark- 
able, he  turned  his  gaze  toward  his  old  home. 
There  was  his  cherished  equatorial,  the 
scene  of  past  triumphs  that  startled  the  little 
world,  and  seemed  so  ridiculous  now.  Con- 
stant did  not  even  waste  time  to  look  through 
the  window  and  see  how  his  great  lens  was. 
What  was  its  vision  compared  with  his?  But 
stay!  What  is  this?  He  saw  a  funeral  cortege 
starting  from  his  own  front  door.  His  work- 
men whom  he  easily  recognized,  were  carry- 
ing a  coffin  mournfully.  He  read  the  plate. 
It  was  inscribed  with  his  own  name.  With 
sarcastic  curiosity  he  watched  the  long 
procession  wind  its  way  until  it  reached  the 
famous  cemetery. 

"Let  them  bury  it!"  he  exclaimed,  and 
then  hushed  his  voice  as  if  afraid  his  friends 
might  hear,  "  If  they  only  knew!"  he  whis- 
pered— **  if  they  only  knew!" 

He  had  read  in  fancy  sketches  how  dead 
people  had  witnessed  their  own  funer- 
als, and  he  now  recalled  these  with  a  grim 
smile. 

Impatient  with  the  familiar  scenes  that 
were  now  a  past  and  limited  experience, 
Thomas  Constant  began  to  reflect  upon  the 
vital  problem  for  whose  solution  he  had  been 
projected  into  the  heart  of  the  universe. 
How  was  a  scientific  man  to  recognize  spirit- 
ual knowledge  ?  How  was  he,  Thomas  Con- 
stant, to  attain  it  ?  Was  it  to  be  found  in 
Light?  If  so,  all  mystery  lay  open  at  his 
feet.  He  had  only  to  look.  But  as,  from 
his  present  point  of  view,  his  earthly  life  of 
research  even  in  the  celestial  line  had  proved 
a  failure,  and  he  was  fitted  for  little  else,  how 
should  he  begin  ?  Constant's  heart  began  to 
be  much  troubled.  He  looked  about  him, 
confused.  Here  were  a  million  rays  beckon- 
ing him  from  a  million  stars.  Where  was 
the  shining  way  that  led  to  the  object  of  his 
search  ? 

"Believe?"  he  cried  out.  "I  would  now 
give  my  soul  to  believe;  but,  my  God,  I 
don't  know  how!" 

At  that  moment  of  anguish  a  new  brilliancy 
of  such  power  and  wonder  smote  him  that  he 
almost    winced.       The    astronomer   became 


immediately  alert.     He  looked   at  the  shaft 
of  glory  steadily  and  long. 

"I  wish  my  friend  Young  could  see  it  as  I 
do,"  he  exclaimed  to  himself.  Wonderful! 
I  never  noticed  this — this  fixed  star  before. 
It — why,  it's  the  greatest  sun  in  the  universe, 
I  believe — a  hundred  times  larger  than  our 
own.  It  must  have  just  arrived,  and  I  am 
the  first  to  see  it.  A  new  star!  and  its  light 
traveling  perhaps  thousands  of  years  before 
it  reached  me  just  now.  In  a  little  while 
they'll  get  it  down  there.  Nearer,"  he  cried 
—  "nearer!"  As  he  uttered  this  command 
he  felt  himself  impelled  toward  the  source  of 
his  discovery  immeasurably  faster  than  the 
flight  of  the  speediest  comets;  nay,  swifter 
than  the  inconceivable  velocity  of  light. 
There  was  no  such  obstacle  as  space,  and 
where  he  desired  to  be  there  he  was. 

Even  as  he  swept  through  the    myriads  of 
constellations    that      form     the    mysterious 
milky  way,    far  into    darker   and    less  trav- 
eled spaces,  a  feeling  of   superiority   and  ex- 
altation enveloped  him.     Oh,  that  his  scien- 
tific friends  could   see    him  now!     Compared 
with  him,  Ariel  was  but  a  blundering  turtle. 
He  turned  and  looked  back  upon  the  world. 
To  mortal    eyes,   magnified    by    the    hugest 
telescope,  it  would    have   been  an  almost  in- 
discoverable  pin-head  of  light;  but  to  his  un- 
limited vision,  its   light,    streaming  undimin- 
ished through  the    pulsating   ether,  showed 
this  time  a   different   and  unfamiliar  portion 
of    it   with   intensity.     Disappointed  not   to 
see  what  he  expected  to,  but  being  astrono- 
mer enough  to  understand  that  this  was  not 
the  right    quarter  to   reflect  the   rays  of  the 
eastern  Atlantic  States,  he  sped  on  a  gigan- 
tic tangent,  keeping  the  world  in  view,  until 
he  saw  again  what  he  curiously  desired.     And 
now  he  looked  once  more  upon  his  own  home. 
Souls,  like  birds,   return  instinctively  to  the 
place  of  their  birth.     In  his  new  experience, 
it  was  still  a  marvel  that  he  could  distinguish 
things  upon  the  earth  from  so  immeasurable 
a  distance.      He  was  more  used  to  lenses  than 
to    God.     What    would    he   see    now?     He 
stopped  his  flight.     Like  a  pendulum  at  rest 
he  hung  in    the  firmament.      Past   him  dark 
asteroids,  the  dust  of  exploded  planets,   sped 
in  silent,  huddling  groups.     A  distant  comet, 
errant   and    undetached,   seemed    to   choose 
Constant's   halting-place  as   the  goal   of  its 
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eccentric  orbit.  But  Constant  only  saw  his 
own  home  upon  that  little  earth.  He  had 
become  for  the  time  oblivious  of  the  celestial 
drama  that  worlds  and  systems  new  to  him 
were  enacting  for  his  astonishment. 

"Preposterous!"  he  exclaimed,  trying  to 
touch  his  brow;  "I  must  be  dreaming  or  in- 
sane.    I've  seen  that  before!" 

Indeed  he  had.  Only  a  little  while  ago  he 
had  witnessed  his  own  funeral  procession 
start  gloomily  from  his  own  front  door,  and 
now  the  performance  was  being  repeated. 
Were  his  friends  never  going  to  get  him 
buried  ?  This  was  a  joke  too  gruesome  to 
be  endured  too  many  times.  Constant  gave 
a  cry  of  disgust.  Then  he  stopped,  appalled. 
The  procession  had  reached  the  same  ceme- 
tery in  precisely  the  same  lugubrious  way 
again,  and  he  was  only  a  dead  man,  billions 
of  miles  distant,  and  powerless  to  prevent 
the  hocus-pocus  that  was  evidently  bewitch- 
ing his  amiable  remains.  He  watched  the 
ceremony  gloomily,  and  shook  his  gray  head. 
Then  suddenly  he  uttered  his  familiar  ex- 
clamation, and  danced  for  joy,  as  he  was 
wont  when  he  made  a  discovery. 

"  Mehitophel!"  he  cried.  "  What  an  idiot 
I  am!  It's  just  got  here.  I've  caught  up 
again  with  those  particular  rays  of  light; 
that's  all!"  Then  he  laughed  as  one  does 
who  solves  a  five  days'  puzzle.  "  I  haven't 
anything  else  to  do,  to-day — I'll  study  his- 
tory— I  never  had  a  chance  before.  Why,  I 
might  as  well  as  not  hunt  up  George  Wash- 
ington and  see  him." 

Thomas  Constant  had  simply  discovered 
by  experience  what  he  had  long  known  by 
theory;  that  light  is  an  eternal  traveler  and 
carries  with  it  forever  a  perpetual  series  of 
instantaneous  photographs,  thrown  off  at  its 
source.  That  discovery,  made  by  chance, 
became  now  the  interpreter  of  the  word 
"Everlasting" — that  awful  duration  which 
humanity  dares  not  contemplate,  and  fears 
to  understand,  lest  the  vastness  of  the  con- 
ception drive  it  to  whirling  insanity.  For 
the  first  time,  the  adjective,  rare  because  lit- 
tle understood,  "omnispective,"  became  an 
obvious  reality.  Constant  himself  was  now 
omnispective,  and  eternity  seemed  to  him  in 
this  moment  of  revelation  far  too  short  a 
time  in  which  to  perceive  all  things.  When 
he  had  exhausted  one  world  of  its  manifold 


cycles  of  existence,  there  still  remained  the 
story  of  its  ante-human  relations  to  its  own 
system,  and  then,  prior  to  all  this,  the  con- 
fused history  of  a  million  more  systems  rhyth- 
mically entangled  in  the  great  universe,  co- 
herently pulsating  like  the  works  of  an  infi- 
nite watch  of  which  God  is  the  maker,  the 
regulator,  and  the  owner.  Before  this  be- 
wildering vista,  the  necessity  of  the  All-see- 
ing Eye  became  axiomatic.  Thus  there  was 
evolved  a  new  conception  of  light.  It  be- 
came almost  a  divinity;  for  that  unlying, 
measureless  shaft,  radiating  from  every  source 
and  vibrating  with  evidence  all  along  its  mys- 
terious line — an  ever-open  volume  in  which 
all  past  is  revealed  forever — was  the  only 
source  of  all  knowledge.  It  was  the  Book  of 
Life.  The  maker  of  telescopes,  agnostic  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  Christianity,  but 
more  than  receptive  to  scientific  facts — a  man 
whose  imagination  was  religiously  rudimen- 
tal,  but  scientifically  developed — whose  spir- 
ituality was  in  a  state  of  coma,  but  whose 
eyes  were  magnificently  alert — now  accepted 
the  law  of  his  new  discovery  and  began  a 
campaign  of  exploration  with  the  eagerness 
of  a  traveler  discovering  an  unknown  coun- 
try. Thomas  Constant's  field  was  the  Light 
of  the  World. 


With  the  precision  characteristic  of  che 
scientific  mind,  Constant  now  proposed  to 
himself  a  historical  problem.  Blinded  by 
the  vast  discovery  so  congenial  to  his  temper- 
ament, he  overlooked  for  the  time  the  im- 
mediate object  of  his  gift  of  unlimited  sight. 
Two  characters  arose  before  his  imagination. 
The  one  was  Washington.  Ever  since  he 
could  remember  there  had  hung  in  his  dining- 
room  a  large  engraving  common  to  many 
American  families — a  copy  of  Leutze's  cele- 
brated painting  of  Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware.  This  dramatic  picture,  viewed 
three  times  a  day  for  many  years,  had  made 
a  natural  impression  upon  an  unhistoricai 
mind.  It  was  his  one  heroic  conception  of 
the  great  patriot. 

One  day,  while  making  a  visit,  Constant 
had  picked  up  a  small  red  biography  of 
Charles  George  Gordon,  the  commander  of 
the  Ever  Victorious  Army,  and  the  martyr  of 
Khartum.  Of  the  many  striking  acts  in  that 
devoted  life,  none  moved  the   precise  maker 
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of  lenses  more  than  Gordon's  defacing  the 
gold  medal  which  had  been  especially  struck 
for  him  by  the  Chinese  Empresses  as  a  token 
of  their  great  appreciation.  This  the  Chi- 
nese hero  sent  anonymously,  that  its  value 
might  allay  the  sufferings  of  the  Lancashire 
operatives  after  the  close  of  our  Civil  War. 
This  one  deed  made  Gordon  Constant's  other 
hero.  The  little  biography  was  more  sug- 
gestive than  inclusive,  and  Constant  had 
always  desired  to  follow  Gordon  closely  in 
his  equatorial  experiences.  The  desultory 
reader  now  recalled  two  dates.  One  was 
Christmas  Day,  1776.  That  night,  in  a 
blinding  snow-storm,  Washington  pushed  vic- 
toriously across  tho  Delaware.  The  other 
was  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1874.  That 
day  Gordon  entered  Khartum  for  the  first 
time. 

"Naturally,"  said  Constant,  "  I  can't  see 
Washington  because  of  the  storm.  The 
clouds  and  the  night  will  cut  off  every  ray  of 
light  from  that  particular  event.  I'll  look 
up  Gordon.  It's  easier  at  Khartum.  There 
is  sun — and  light." 

Having  decided  on  his  quest,  Constant 
went  about  its  accomplishment  methodically. 
He  recalled  that,  as  light  traveled  at  the  rate 
of  186,330  miles  a  second,  he  would  nave  to 
multiply  one  second's  flight  by  a  little  more 
than  eleven  years.  And  then,  having  found 
out  the  stupendous  quotient,  he  would  have 
to  overtake  those  particular  rays  somewhere 
on  the  outskirts  of  what  the  world  calls  the 
stellar  plane.  This  problem,  sufficient  to 
stupefy  an  ordinary  spirit,  caused  exhilara- 
tion to  the  maker  of  telescopes.  As  light 
travels  in  a  straight  line,  he  made  up  his 
mind  first  to  find  Khartum,  and  then,  with 
the  rapidity  of  thought,  to  follow  the  direct 
reflection  back  through  space,  even  tho  it 
should  land  him  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
universe.  But  another  complication  imme- 
diately arrested  his  attention.  On  account 
of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis, 
light  from  any  one  point  is  thrown  off  each 
second  in  a  different  direction.  Therefore, 
to  follow  a  succession  of  rays  from  a  given 
point  is  to  follow  after  an  enormous  spiral 
of  beams  that  comprehend  the  full  circum- 
ference of  the  universe  in  its  transcendent 
curve.  This  additional  fact,  which  would 
have  discouraged  any  mind   but  one  used  to 


problems   of    infinity,    only    stimulated  Con- 
stant's mathematical  imagination. 

To  the  common  observer  the  earth  at  the 
distance  in  which  our  spirit  now  found  him- 
self, would  present  not  even  a  microscopic 
needle  of  light;  but,  to  Constant's  unlimited 
vision,  each  ray  preserved  its  own  individu- 
ality of  descent,  and  its  parent  object,  or 
rather,  one  should  say,  subject,  was  as  plain 
as  the  trembling  hand  he  held  before  his 
face. 

And  now  the  Dark  Continent  swam  in 
brilliant  light  before  his  eyes.  There  was  the 
silvery  Nile.  It  needed  only  a  glance  to  rec- 
ognize white  Cairo;  his  gaze  passed  seaward 
to  Suakim;  then  southward  to  Berber,  and 
last  it  rested  upon  the  mud  walls  of  infamous 
Khartum;  for  Constant,  with  a  faculty  of 
recognition  born  of  his  new  condition,  iden- 
tified the  unmixed  currents  of  the  Blue  and 
White  Niles  that  guard  the  city.  He  also  im- 
mediately recognized  the  palace,  that  huge, 
square  building  whose  flat  roof  overtowers 
all  other  houses;  and  it  appeared  that  he 
knew  that  the  banners  that  dominated  Gor- 
don's old  home  were  those  of  the  uncon- 
quered  Mahdi.  Ah,  there  is  the  little  church 
of  the  Austrian  Mission!  east  of  the  palace, 
across  the  open  plaza  (at  present  the  Mahdi' s 
magazine),  which  had  been  destined  to  be 
the  spot  of  Gordon's  final  and  desperate  re- 
sistance. Constant  could  not  help  shudder- 
ing at  the  scene  of  his  hero's  death.  "  There 
he  was  assassinated!"  he  murmured,  moved 
with  historic  passion.  "Now  for  the 
man! 

Constant  did  not  know  where  he  was;  but  he 
brought  all  the  energy  of  his  nature  to  a  toz\is 
upon  the  scene  of  English  disgrace.  By  the 
mysterious  power  of  an  unhampered  will,  he 
now  projected  himself  where  never  spirit  had 
traveled  before.  Time  is  a  necessity  even  to 
the  fastest  traveler  in  nature — light;  but  not 
to  a  spirit.  Constant  overtook  ray  after  ray 
only  to  be  disappointed.  Every  activity  in 
that  city  during  the  last  ten  years  passed  be- 
fore his  devouring  gaze  with  electric  rapidity. 
At  last,  dizzy  with  his  reversed  experiences, 
his  mind  parched  with  eagerness,  he  began 
to  note  events  more  slowly.  He  watched  a 
riotous  day  darken  into  dawn.  He  had  seen 
howling  fanatics  kill  starved  citizens  by  scores 
and  hundreds, and  he  knew  that  the  moment 
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of  unutterable  catastrophe  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. Constant  hardly  dared  to  look, 
as  the  swift  day  mysteriously  hastened  to  its 
beginning,  and  history  became  inverted  be- 
fore his  fervid  gaze. 

If  he  could  he  would  have  taken  a  leap 
backward  by  an  hour,  and  so  waited  for 
events  to  pass,  him  by.  But  inexorable  ab- 
sorption held  his  soul  suspended  upon  the 
quick  succession  of  scenes,  and  he  feared  lest, 
in  the  mysterious  deserts  of  the  universe,  he 
should  lose  the  clue  he  had  so  persistently 
followed.  Constant  was  not  a  man  of  quick 
imagination.  The  rather,  he  was  like  one  of 
his  own  lenses.  His  "crown"  was  an  aspi- 
ration, but  his  "flint,"  lay  in  mechanical 
persistence.  But  now,  torn  by  the  approaching 
tragedy,  a  horror  upon  which  he  had  dumbly 
dwelt  for  many  years  as  upon  a  personal  be- 
reavement, he  would  have  given  almost  any 
guerdon  to  overleap  these  baleful  rays,  and 
witness  his  hero  in  the  plenitude  of  glory 
and  of  health. 

And    the    day    darkened     into    morning. 
Constant  watched  the  recessional  of  events 
with  a  suffocating  heart.     Here  a  band  car- 
ried a  ghastly  object — a  trunkless  head.     Ah, 
he  could  not  see  its  features!     He  gave  a  sigh 
of  relief  that  this  ordeal  was  spared  him.     A 
single   movement   of   will  would   have  saved 
him  the  fatality  of  the  final  drama  of  a  hero's 
life.     But  the  spectator  was  fixed  to  his  fatal 
ray,  just  as  an  audience  is  hypnotized  by  the 
ghastly  execution  of  an  innocent  or  of  a  pa- 
triot.    The    morning   darkened.     He    could 
hear  no  sound,  but  he  could  plainly  see  bands 
converging    toward    the.  Austrian    Mission. 
Then   the   final   horror   rushed  forth  to  his 
view.     He  saw  the  murderous  Mahdists  re- 
turn to  the  square  in  the  dusk;  he  saw  the 
whiteness  of  spitting  shots;  he  saw  the  stroke 
of  indignity  given  backward;  he  saw  the  gen- 
tle head  put  upon  wasted  shoulders;  he  saw 
the   gleaming   thrust    of    the    spear — and — 
Great  God!  the  dead  man  lived! 

Constant  shut  his  eyes.  He  cried  aloud  in 
agony.  "Gordon  dead!"  he  repeated — 
"Gordon  dead?  No!  Impossible!  for  I  have 
seen  him!"  He  forgot  for  the  moment  that 
he  had  witnessed  history  more  than  a  decade 
passed.  He  had  the  consciousness  of  tears 
as  real  as  if  they  had  been  chemically  com- 
posed of  salt  and  water. 


Then,  one  of  those  rapturous  changes,  so 
inexplicable  to  the  tortured  heart,  swept  over 
Constant.  1 1  is  soul,  tossed  with  wo,  sud- 
denly calmed,  and  he  found  himself  repeating, 
with  a  sort  of  ecstatic  joy:  "Gordon  is  not 
dead,  after  all.  He  cannot  die.  He  is  alive; 
for  1  have  seen  him."  The  idea  that  a  man 
could  be  less  immortal  than  the  ray  that  was 
reflected  from  him  seemed  preposterous. 
This  conception,  not  born  of  his  own  pre- 
vious state  of  mind,  gave  him  great  comfort. 
Then  a  new  inspiration  caught  him  on  its 
wings.  The  thought  was  so  sublime,  that  at 
it  the  agnostic  trembled.  It  was  one  that 
his  honesty  as  an  investigator  could  not  re- 
fuse to  accept. 

"If  Gordon — why  not  Jesus  Christ?" 


He  closed  his  eyes,  feeling  faint  from  the 
thought.  But  his  will  swept  on  toward 
Palestine,  bearing  him  upon  the  irresistible 
current  of  its  desire.  He  felt  a  new  hope 
penetrate  his  nature.  When  he  opened  his 
eyes,  they  rested  upon  the  City  of  Jerusalem. 

As  Thomas  Constant  looked  upon  the 
sacred  city,  his  soul  pulsated  with  what  his 
methodical  mind  still  considered  as  a  problem. 
As  the  transcendent  nature  of  this  historical 
quest  unfolded  itself,  it  appealed  to  an  enthu- 
siasm passionate  in  its  eagerness  for  truth. 
On  the  other  hand,  fear  restrained  him  for  a 
little  while — a  fear  lest  his  nature  were  not 
strong  enough  to  bear  a  revolution.  For, 
supposing  that  the  inexorable  light  of  the 
world  should  verify  what  he  had  always  con- 
sidered a  chimera  fostered  by  the  religious 
sentimentality  of  countless  devotees,  then 
what  would  his  position  be?  He  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  saying:  "  If  Jesus  Christ  ever 
lived  at  all  (of  course  we  only  have  the 
traditions  carried  through  the  prejudice  of 
fanatics),  he  certainly  was  a  good  man,  a  little 
ahead  of  his  day.  As  for  the  supernatural 
element,  that  is  beneath  the  attention  of  a 
scientific  mind.  He  was  a  martyr,  no  doubt 
— the  world  has  always  been  full  of  martyrs; 
as  for  this  one,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
been  greatly  overrated." 

But  now  his  trained  mind  was  dragged  by  its 
own  logic.  The  continuance  of  human  person- 
ality after  death,  which  he  had  experienced, 
proved  to  him  that  God  could  exist.  As  he 
had  always  with  great  curtesy  acknowledged 
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the  possibility,  and  indeed  the  probability  of 
an  intelligent  Deity,  this  discovery  did  not 
shock  his  conceit  as  much  as  it  might.  But 
the  maker  of  lenses  had  never  failed  to  pooh- 
pooh  the  claims  of  the  Son  of  Man.  While 
the  heavens  might  declare  the  handiwork  of 
the  Almighty,  not  one  star  ever  twinkled  to 
him  an  argument  for  the  miraculous  birth  in 
the  grotto  at  Bethlehem. 

But  if  the  Christians  were  right?  To  this 
man  truth  was  the  inmost  sacred  entity  in 
the  world.  Truth  was  his  God,  and  rather 
than  to  deny  its  divinity,  he  would  have 
cheerfully  endured  the  second  question  under 
the  inquisitor's  screws.  To  persist  knowing- 
ly, or  even  unwittingly  in  an  error,  was  an 
intellectual  crime  that  carried  with  it  the 
darkness  of  its  own  Sheol.  And  now  to  con- 
ceive of  the  fact,  that  he,  Thomas  Constant, 
might  have  passed  his  whole  life  in  an  error 
that  was  even  more  fundamental  than  be- 
lieving the  moon  to  be  made  of  green  cheese, 
caused  him  unbearable  shame  and  humilia- 
tion. His  honesty  was  aroused  to  white  fire. 
No  matter  what  the  consequences,  no  matter 
how  great  his  confusion,  he  must  have  the 
truth;  and  that  quickly.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  the  maker  of  lenses  fully  understood 
what  Kepler  meant.  The  student  of  light 
must  study  by  the  ever-traveling,  everlasting 
rays  of  reflection  the  nature  of  the  one  fact 
before  which — if  it  were  indeed  a  fact — sci- 
ence and  art  and  literature  should  bow  their 
little  heads.  This  he  must  verify  after  the 
methods  of  his  life-training,  so  as  to  preclude 
even  the  chance  of  doubt. 

"Very  well,"  said  Constant,  nervously,  as 
these  thoughts  drove  down  upon  him;  "I 
may  have  been  a  blind  fool,  but  I  am  not  a 
maniac.  Somewhere  in  the  universe  is  the 
light  of  that  strange  Hebrew  life.  If  he 
lived,  it  is  there!"  he  pointed  into  immeasu- 
rable space;   "and  I  will  find  it." 

It  took  him  but  a  minute  to  make  an  as- 
tonishing calculation.  Then,  with  his  eyes 
still  upon  Jerusalem,  he  uttered  a  stupendous 
wish.  As  he  gazed  he  saw  the  city  on  the 
three  hills  dissolve  and  build  up,  crumble 
again,  and  once  more  glisten  in  its  whiteness 
and  its  minarets,  as  in  swift  recessional  there 
swept  before  him  the  multiform  changes  of 
two  thousand  years.  These  passed  like  the 
ghosts  of   worlds   beside   a  whirling  comet. 


Now,  instead  of  the  Moslem,  he  recognized 
the  Roman;  instead  of  the  helmet  of  pith  he 
saw  the  helmet  of  iron  surmounted  by  the 
all-conquering  imperial  eagle. 

He  stopped  his  flight.  Before  him  swam, 
as  in  a  limpid  mirage,  Jerusalem — the  Jeru- 
salem of  Augustus  and  of  Herod — the  Jeru- 
salem of  Jesus.  Towers  and  palaces,  battle- 
ments and  bridges,  flanked  the  hills  and 
overtopped  the  valleys,  and  cast  black  shad- 
ows into  narrow  streets.  And  there!  There 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  watched  by  a 
fortress,  fringed  by  palaces  and  protected  by 
walls,  was  the  temple  of  the  Jews.  He  rec- 
ognized this  immediately  as  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  He  looked  at  it  crit- 
ically. He  felt  as  he  observed  like  a  man 
who  has  returned  to  the  home  of  his  boyhood 
for  the  first  time  after  an  absence  of  many 
years.  His  first  emotion  was  not  one  of  rev- 
erence, but  one  of  disappointment.  The 
building  seemed  so  insignificant  compared 
with  what  he  expected.  But  as  he  examined 
it,  he  perceived  how  all  others  were  dwarfed 
by  this  imposing  structure.  The  Roman 
fortress  Antonia,  whose  square  tower  over- 
looked the  courts  of  the  temple,  and  on 
whose  top  he  could  see  the  restless  sentinel, 
with  face  expressing  the  weariness  of  exile 
among  these  pestiferous  Jews,  was  only  a 
dingy  gnome  compared  with  the  radiance  of 
the  queenly  temple  dressed  in  marble  and  in 
gold.  The  palace  of  the  Herods,  a  little 
further  away,  struck  Constant  as  being  a  fit 
building  for  a  public  library;  while  that  of 
the  high  priest  he  thought  would  make  a 
fine  county  prison.  But  if  the  temple  with 
its  dazzling  courts  and  porticos,  its  altars  and 
its  booths,  did  not  fulfil  his  imagination  as  to 
size,  it  surpassed  his  highest  ideal  as  to  sym- 
metry of  design  and  beauty  of  workmanship. 
"Here,  at  last,  is  something  fit  for  worship," 
he  said.  He  was  about  to  inspect  this  more 
closely  with  increasing  respect,  when  there 
came  leaping  up  the  terraces  into  the  court 
before  the  great  altar  a  middle-aged  mad- 
man. 

For  a  madman  he  must  be.  What  else? 
His  beard  was  sprawling,  not  having  been 
cut  for  years.  His  head  was  without  protec- 
tion, and  his  single  garment  was  so  tattered 
as  hardly  to  cover  him.  Under  his  arm  he 
carried,   rolled  up,   a    frayed    rug  which    he 
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now  threw  down  upon  the  tiles,  and  upon 
which  he  stood  shouting  and  gesticulating. 
About  him  quickly  gathered  gossipers  and 
priests.  Pointing  at  himself,  stretching  out 
gaunt,  thin  arms  to  heaven,  then  swaying  and 
catching  his  balance,  he  was  evidently  tell- 
ing an  extraordinary  story  which  was  received 
with  anger.  Constant  was  much  amused  by 
this  1  ttle  comedy,  for  now  the  crazy  fellow 
was  threatened  by  scowls  and  fists. 

Some  shook  him  roughly,  and  one  smote 
him    upon   the   cheek.     Evidently    his  word 
was    doubted.     Then    the  eccentric    person 
pointed    outside      the    temple    walls,     and, 
breaking  through  the  excited  crowd,  started 
on  a    run,    shouting    as    he    leaped    along. 
Some    followed,    others    laughed;    but    the 
priests,  conspicuous    in    their  robes  and  mi- 
ters, and  with  seals   upon    their  foreheads, 
whispered  together  savagely,  and  cast  malig- 
nant  and  threatening  looks  upon  the  laity 
that  were  left.     But  Thomas  Constant  found 
it  in  his  preference  to  follow   the  unkempt 
jew,   whose  actions  in  so  gray  a  man  seemed 
undignified,  and  only  to  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  insanity.     The  fellow  rushed  down 
into  the  valley  followed    by    an    increasing 
mob.     He  stopped  beside  a  pool,   placid  and 
rock-bound.     By  this  time   the  edge  of  the 
water  was  thronged  with  people,  each  press- 
ing close  to  the    man  who  indicated  a   sun- 
warmed  corner  beneath  a    portico;  the  spot 
was  just   large  enough  to  have  held  a  pallet; 
it  was  vacant.     About  the    rim    of  the  pool 
some    fifty   poor   creatures  lay,  each    in  ad- 
vanced stages  of  disease;  these  looked  up  at 
the  madman  with  piteous  hopefulness  as  he 
eagerly  retold  his   story.     His  gestures  were 
so  eloquent  of  his   tale,   and  his  emaciated 
face   was  so   charged  with    joy,   that,  altho 
Constant   could  hear   no  sound  at  that  im- 
measurable distance,  it  did  not  take  him  long 
to  understand  what  the  poor  man  was  trying 
to  say.     For,  as  he  shouted  out  his  story,  the 
sick    nodded   acquiescence,    and  the   crowd 
could  be  seen  to  interrupt  with  cries  of  won- 
der. 

"If  I  had  only  studied  the  deaf-mute  lan- 
guage, and  learned  to  read  lips,"  thought 
Constant,  "  I  could  see  what  they  say.  'Here 
is  an  illustration  of  the  usefulness  of  know- 
ing anything.  Everything  comes  into  play 
with    me   here.     Why,  no,   I    couldn't    after 


all,"  he  added.  "  It's  some  old  Hebrew  pa- 
tois." As  he  mused  he  saw  that  the  eyes  of 
the  crowd  were  following  the  motion  of  the 
speaker's  finger.  They  seemed  to  be  looking 
— for  what  ?  for  whom  ? 

Then  there  came  through  Constant's  mind 
at  the  unfolding  of  this  scene  something  like 
the  memory  of  a  dream  dreamed  when  he  was 
a  child.  Somehow  it  was  a  familiar  sight. 
Had  he  read  of  it  or  seen  it  before?  Was 
this? —  Why,  surely!  The  man  was  not  in- 
sane. His  was  only  the  madness  of  joy.  He 
had  been  sick — bedridden.  He  had  been 
healed.  It  had  but  just  happened,  and  he 
was  telling  everybody  about  it. 

The  heart  of  Constant  stood  still.  Here 
was  the  cured — where  was  the  healer  ? 

The  maker  of  lenses  searched  Jerusalem. 
For  three  days  he  looked  anxiously.  He  an- 
alyzed every  group,  every  crowd.  But  in  the 
whole  city  he  found  none  whose  brow  was 
not  furrowed  by  distress  or  hate,  or  whose 
mien  showed  the  majesty  that  he  sought. 
Then  Constant  was  troubled.  Excited  knots 
of  people,  evidence  of  fierce  argument,  told 
that  some  great  force  was  disturbing  the 
public  mind.  Could  that  be  Jesus  Christ? 
If  so,  where  was  he  ?  Constant  now  regretted 
bitterly  that  he  was  not  more  conversant 
with  the  only  important  book  that  he  had 
ever  scorned.  It  might  have  helped  his 
quest.     For  Palestine  was  quite  a  field. 

Then  Constant  began  to  reason  thus:  "It 
Jesus  lived,  and  was  the  healer  and  the  friend 
of  the  poor  that  he  was  believed  to  be,  then 
he  will  always  be  followed  by  a  mass  of  peo- 
ple. I  will  search  Palestine  for  a  crowd,  and 
perhaps  I  may  find  him  in  it." 

The  maker  of  telescopes  soon  apprehended 
that  there  was  no  interest  in  the  world  com- 
pared with  the  quest  that  had  now  begun  to 
absorb  him.  To  spend  a  month  or  even  a 
year  of  nights  hunting  for  a  new  planet,  so 
as  to  be  the  first  in  all  the  observatories  to 
greet  it,  or  for  the  sake  of  heralding  the  re- 
turn of  a  century-lost  comet  curving  on  its 
immense  elliptic  to  weary  brain  and  body — 
these  were  experiences  that  once  filled  the 
chalice  of  his  desire  to  overflowing.  But 
now,  where  he  floated,  further  from  the  earth 
than  the  maddest  flight  of  the  most  erratic 
visitor  to  the  solar  system,  this  came  to  him 
with  the  mastery  of  asphyxiation;  if  he  should 
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discover  and  name  all  the  stars  in  all  the 
universe,  even  those  whose  light  takes  a  mil- 
lion years  to  rendezvous  at  his  old  equatorial 
— that  were  not  worth  a  breath  to  him  beside 
the  sight  of  the  being  whom  he  sought.  How 
is  a  dead  world  to  be  compared  to  a  living 
man?  Eternity  was  not  his  to  investigate 
matter;  it  was  his  to  discover  a  soul.  Fe- 
verish lest  at  the  very  time  when  he  had 
overtaken  the  elusive  and  yet  persistent  light 
that  streamed  from  Roman  Palestine  he 
should  fail  to  find  the  one  ray  that  led  from 
the  mysterious  healer,  he  uttered  his  first 
intelligent  prayer. 

"  Thou  God !"  said  the  scientific  scholar, 
"  I  am  an  ignorant  man.  I  have  just  found 
it  out." 

Now,  as  he  spoke — melting,  there  swam 
before  him  soft  and  alluring  scenery.  He 
saw  the  greenness  of  valleys,  the  opulent  col- 
ors of  fruit  gardens,  the  grayness  of  the 
peaks  of  hills.  Thousands  of  hamlets,  here 
and  there  a  large  village,  dotted  the  charming 
map.  There  was  a  lake  shaped  like  a  harp; 
it  was  surrounded  by  Greek  and  Roman  vil- 
las, presenting  signs  of  culture  and  of  wealth. 
But  there  was  no  crowd  to  be  seen.  Small 
caravans,  now  hidden  by  their  own  dust,  now 
painfully  hobbling  over  keen  rocks,  wound 
in  and  out,  looking  like  gigantic  vipers.  But 
the  Nazarene  was  not  in  the  caravan.  Fish- 
ing boats  and  galleys,  in  picturesque  groups, 
lazily  glided  over  the  lake,  for  it  was  past  the 
heat  of  the  day;  but  he  was  not  in  the  fleet. 
It  was  beginning  to  grow  dark.  Another  fruit- 
less day  was  adding  its  tally  to  the  wearisome 
search.  The  investigator,  encircling  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  pressed  southward  over 
one  group  of  hills,  past  another,  and  his  gaze 
lingered  finally  on  a  third.  As  he  was  hurry- 
ing on  signs  of  the  unusual  arrested  his  at- 
tention. He  was  on  the  outskirts  of  an  in- 
significant village,  curling  in  a  velvet  valley. 

Ah!  there — there  was  the  crowd.  The 
movement  of  his  heart  within  him  told  him 
this.  Perhaps  a  thousand  people  were  before 
him.  Some  were  flat  upon  the  ground  in  act 
of  worship;  some  sat  plunged  in  thought; 
some  were  fleeing  in  terror;  all  the  women 
were  weeping,  and  many  of  the  men  were  dis- 
solved in  tears.  Among  them  was  a  select 
group  of  two.  To  believe  that  this  woman 
and  this  boy  clasped  to  her  bosom  had  been 


dead  two  thousand  years — it  seemed  pri 
terous;  but  Constant  could  not  doubt  his 
senses.  An  old  quotation  occurred  to  him, 
and  the  scientist  began  to  understand  what 
the  poet  meant  when  he  said  that  a  thousand 
years  were  as  a  day.  Beside  the  two  was  a 
wicker  stretcher,  such  as  the  dead  were  car- 
ried upon.  The  boy  looked  at  it  with  his 
black  eyes  wide  with  astonishment,  and  then 
up  at  his  mother  as  if  questioning  her.  The 
crowd  about  the  two  now  began  to  recover 
from  their  first  bewilderment.  From  prayer 
they  fell  into  gesticulation,  and  then  into 
volubility.  Some  beat  their  breasts,  and 
most  of  them  were  evidently  shouting  at  the 
top  of  their  power.  Then  the  mass  swayed 
and  broke.  Some  made  for  the  boy,  as  if  to 
pluck  at  his  garment;  but  they  fell  back,  re- 
strained by  a  mysterious  awe.  Others  ran  to 
the  village,  full  of  reverent  gossip,  to  tell  the 
tale.  But  in  the  crowd  there  were  many  sick 
and  disabled  people;  in  fact,  an  extraordinary 
proportion.  These  were  hastily  supported 
and  carried  by  their  friends,  and  borne  away 
up  a  little  path  to  the  hill.  A  few  young  and 
able-bodied  persons  ran  on  ahead,  pointing. 

Constant  swept  his  quivering  eyes  in  the 
same  direction.  He  felt  himself  seized  with 
an  uncontrollable  desire  to  overtake  the  ob- 
ject of  the  popular  search.  Whom  else  but 
that  wonderful  Jew  could  they  be  seeking? 

Out  of  reach  of  all  the  people,  off  the  beat- 
en path,  in  a  cleft  of  a  rock,  hidden  by  the 
shadow  of  an  overhanging  oak,  prostrate  on 
the  hard  stone  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  the 
dim  outline  of  a  strong  and  solitary  figure 
fell.  But,  even  as  Constant  looked,  the 
quick  twilight  ceased,  and  the  Land  and  the 
Man  were  hidden  from  his  view. 

Thomas  Constant  was  troubled  and  per- 
plexed. He  was  continually  hindered  in  his 
investigations;  he  began  to  reflect  upon  their 
difficulties.  He  knew  from  a  lifetime  of  ex- 
perience that  it  took  no  little  labor  to  master 
the  art  of  vision  through  a  telescope.  The 
common  eye  looks,  and  sees  but  the  glamour 
of  a  blur.  Who  but  the  expert  can  focus  a 
twenty-inch  lens  on  Andromeda?  Could  it 
be  that  in  this  new  gift  of  limitless  vision  he 
should  have  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in 
sorting  these  ever-traveling  rays  of  a  past  age 
after  they  are  overtaken?  What  shall  he  in- 
clude?     What   exclude'?      Were   the   green 
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fields,  the  cities,  the  lake,  the  excited  crowd, 
the  grove,  but  the  chance  glimpses  of  an  art- 
less vision  ?  Were  his  eyes  still  unfocused  to 
their  new  opportunities? 

Or  could  it  be  that  the  fault  lay  deeper, 
and  that  his  heart  lacked  the  experience  to 
which  his  eyes  would  eagerly  answer  if  they 
could?  For  what  seemed  to  Constant  time 
out  of  mind  he  sought  for  the  man  of  Pales- 
tine in  vain.  He  traveled  the  land  of  the  Jews 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south; 
every  nook,  every  hamlet,  every  city,  every 
hill,  every  mountain  range,  every  lake  became 
familiar  to  his  trained  eye.  He  came  to  know 
the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land  by  heart; 
but  Jesus  he  did  not  find. 

One  morning,  when  he  was  watching  the 
sun  make  shorter  shadows  on  the  vineyards 
and  fields  of  grain,  he  noticed  a  seething 
mass  of  people  crowd  the  streets  of  a  city 
vibrating  with  tropic  heat.  They  were 
watching  the  doorway  of  a  marble  palace. 
Their  hands  were  outstretched;  their  eyes 
expressed  all  the  gamut  between  fear  and 
reverence,  hate  and  love.  There  were  putrid 
beggars,  eye-sore  children,  pallid  cripples — 
and  on  the  outskirts,  touching  no  one,  men 
whose  features  and  limbs  were  repulsive  with 
slow  leprosy  were  watching  and  waiting  with 
the  last  hope  of  a  life  of  despair  in  their  misera- 
ble faces.  Suddenly,  uncurling  palms  and 
black  mouths  told  of  a  shout.  The  palace 
door  opened.  It  is  He!  The  Healer!  The 
Savior  of  the  sick!  The  King  of  the  dead!" 


The  student  of  the  skies  bent  forward, 
passionately  gazing,  straining  his  eyes — but 
what  had  happened?  Something  clouded, 
something  fell  between.  It  was  a  swift  wind- 
storm; it  arouse  viciously,  and  hid  the  city 
and  the  streets  thereof  in  sand,  and  Constant 
saw  no  more. 

With  a  feeling  in  his  heart  like  to  that  in 
the  soul  of  one  of  those  lepers  whom  he  had 
but  just  seen  crumbling  in  the  brilliant  sun, 
Constant  turned  away.  He  began  to  expe- 
rience all  the  thirst,  all  the  hunger,  all  the 
emptiness  and  longing  of  a  hopeless  lover. 
There,  in  that  immeasurable  distance,  like 
the  incurable,  he  did  not  expect  the  healing 
touch;  but  he  would  be  satisfied  with  a  sight 
of  the  wonderful  face.  Constant  felt  in  his 
soul  that  he  would   follow  the  Nazarene  like 


one  of  his  humblest  pariah  friends.  Hut  he 
was  two  thousand  years  away,  and  ah,  how 
many  millions  of  miles?  Then  furiously  he 
began  his  search  again;  tor  by  this  time  he 
was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  man  he 
sought  was  there.  Every  indication  pointed 
to  him.  Constant  learned  to  read  the 
thoughts  of  him  on  expectant  faces,  the  re- 
gret of  him  in  the  comfort  that  he  left  behind 
him.  But  the  investigator  always  found 
himself  either  too  early  or  too  late.  The 
man  about  whom  all  Palestine  was  fanatic 
had  not  come,  or  he  had  just  gone. 

The  maker  of  lenses  began  morbidly  to 
despair.  Theoretically  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  his  finding  Jesus;  but  practically 
he  could  not  do  it.  Storm,  cloud,  darkness 
— something  baffled  him  at  each  supreme 
moment  of  vision.  He  was  like  a  man  who 
had  traveled  the  breadth  of  the  globe  to  a 
desert  island  to  witness  and  photograph  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  is  met  at  the  one 
moment  of  time  to  him  in  many  years  with 
pitiless  clouds.  Such  astronomical  disap- 
pointments, only  infinitely  increased  in  im- 
portance to  him,  were  now  Constant's  daily 
lot.  He  began  in  a  dim  way  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Hell.  Was  that 
this  state  of  hourly  tantalization?  If  so,  how 
long  could  it  last  ?  Was  his  lot  eternally  to 
outrun  the  light  of  two  centuries  ago,  and 
eternally  to  fail  to  find  the  one  way  that 
would  lead  him  to  the  great  Jew? 

Then  he  remembered   that  the  man   whom 
he  sought  was  killed  at  Jerusalem. 

"I  will  look  upon  that  city,"  he  deter- 
mined, "until  he  comes." 

Situated  at  a  point  from  which  the  most 
delicate  of  human  appliances  would  fail  to 
discover  even  the  slightest  trace  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  world,  still  Constant  saw.  To 
him  there  was  no  diminution  of  the  power  or 
intensity  of  the  light  of  the  sacred  city.  As 
he  looked,  he  naturally  sought  for  the  tem- 
ple. There  was  evidently  a  tremendous  com- 
motion within  its  gates.  The  courts  were 
crowded  with  jabbering  people.  He  noticed 
that  the  tops  of  the  broad  walls  were  crowded 
with  many  in  ecclesiastical  robes.  Hate  and 
revenge  were  wrinkling  their  faces  and  rob- 
bing them  of  the  dignity  of  their  profession, 
In  the  courts  people  were  sobbing  and  frown- 
ing.     Especially    in    the  women's    inclosure 
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many  were    rocking  to  and  fro,  their  heads 
covered    with    their   garments.     They   were 
evidently  wailing,  as  if   for  the  dead.     Con- 
stant's heart  gave  a  great  leap.    He  hurried- 
ly   followed    the    fat    fingers  of   the    priests 
scoffing  on  the  walls.     As  his  eyes  swept  on 
they  passed  by  thousands  of   horrified  faces. 
The  terror  on  these  was  contrasted  with  the 
stolid,  sarcastic    immobility    ot    the    Roman 
soldiers.     The    man  of  lenses   began  to  be 
afraid  to  look;   he  felt  as  reluctant  as  many 
of  those  who  crouched  under  the  shadow  of 
walls,    hiding   their    faces    in    each    other's 
breasts.     A  national  calamity  seemed  in  the 
act  of  sweeping  over   the  fluttering  people. 
But  the  observer's  fateful  quest  hurried  him 
on.     As  his  apprehensive  eyes  approached  a 
little  mound  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  city 
wall,  he    noticed    three   shadows  parallel  to 
each  other,  and   side  by  side.     Each  shadow 
was  cut  with  the  distinctness   of  an  intaglio 
upon     the     stolid     Roman,     the    interested 
stranger,  the  triumphant  Jewish  priest,  and 
the   weeping   laity  as  they  crowded   about. 
Each  shadow  was  that   of  a  cross.     For  the 
moment  Constant    dared   not   look  further. 
Then    he   lifted    his    eyes    past   a   huddling 
group  of  women   prostrate  in  the  dust,  past 
the  haughty  cordon  of  Romans  keeping  back 
the  crowd  with  menacing  spears  and  guard- 
ing the  torturing  wood  with  the  gnmness  of 
trained  executioners.   Slowly, slowly,  Thomas 
Constant  caught  the  upper  rays  that  stream- 
ed from  the  figure  upon  the  middle  cross. 

With  choking  heart,  he  saw  a  face  which 
he  knew  that  he  should  recognize  through 
all  eternity.  It  was  like  that  of  anybody 
else;  it  was  at  the  same  time  how  different ! 
Timidly  Constant  bent  his  whole  energy  to 
look  upon  it  closer.  Majestic  beauty  dwelt 
upon  the  death-smitten  brow.  The  eyes — 
what  eyes!  Ah,  God!  what  a  look!  The 
exquisite  lips — did  they  move  ? 

But  now  blackness  came  down  or  came 
up — from  who  knew  where  ?  There  was  a 
swift  impression  of  soldiers  in  flight,  mad 
with  fear;  of  a  whole  cityful  of  people  flat 
upon  their  faces  in  unearthly  terror.  The 
blackness  arose  solemnly,  as  if  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth.  It  held  the  terror  of  the 
grave.  It  enveloped  the  two  lower  victims. 
It  ascended  like  a  stratum  of  night.  It  paused 
for  a  moment.     In  that  instant  of  breathless 


time,  the  Face  of  the  Crucified  shone  out. 
On  it  dwelt  such  a  look  that  Constant 
dropped  his  eyes  for  very  shame.  He  felt  as 
if  the  man  were  looking  at  him,  He  saw 
the  death-change  strike  the  face.  Now  the 
scene  went  out  in  night,  utter  and  inexora- 
ble. 

When  Constant  had  the  heart  to  look  again 
it  was  morning.  It  was  cloudless,  and  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  scene  of 
yesterday's  execution.  There  stood  the  two 
crosses  upon  which  were  impaled  felons,  one 
of  whom  was  dead.  These  were  guarded  by 
listless  soldiers.  No  one  else  noticed  the 
malefactors.  But  the  middle  cross  was  prone 
upon  the  ground.  It  was  empty.  People 
came  up  in  small,  eager  squads,  looked  at  it, 
and  then,  at  the  command  of  the  guard, 
passed  silently  on.  Where  was  he  whom 
Jerusalem  had  murdered,  and  was  mourn- 
ing? 

Then  Constant  remembered  that  it  was 
said  that  the  dead  martyr  was  put  into  a  tomb 
from  which  it  was  averred  that  he  had  es- 
caped with  a  vitality  more  than  human. 
This  preposterous  claim,  generally  clothed  in 
ecclesiastical  verbiage,  Constant  had  always 
looked  upon  with  quiet  amusement.  Mira- 
cles of  healing  he  was  willing  to  explain,  if 
necessary,  under  the  theory  of  hypnosis  or 
mental  science;  but  the  animation  of  a  dead 
man  was  different.  No  sane  scientist  could 
accept  such  a  ridiculous  statement  unless 
coolly  demonstrated.  As  this,  obviously, 
could  not  be  done,  it  behooved  men  of  in- 
structed minds  to  pass  it  by  as  only  another 
of  the  superfluous  myths  that  time  and  super- 
stition have  incrusted  on  their  religious  hero. 

But  supposing  it  were  true?  Constant 
perceived  that  in  his  hands  lay  the  key  to 
this  majestic  mystery,  the  most  sublime  that 
has  confronted  human  imagination  and 
tested  human  faith.  It  was  his — perhaps  he 
was  the  first  in  history,  since  the  event  was 
said  to  have  happened — to  prove  the  truth 
or  the  falsehood  of  the  claim  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  arose  from  the  dead.  Him,  Con- 
stant, with  his  own  eyes  had  seen  dead  upon 
the  cross.  The  breath  and  the  light  had 
passed  from  the  victim's  lips  together  on 
that  awful  yesterday. 

Constant  now  looked  for  the  burial-places 
about   Jerusalem.     It  did  not  take  long  for 
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him  to  discover  on  the  rocky  slope  of  a  hill, 
just  beyond  the  city  wall,  the  familiar  con- 
course of  people.  Hut  these  were  not  dan- 
cing with  the  joy  of  a  kindness  done  to  them, 
as  he  had  been  wont  to  see;  nor  were  they  in 
the  attitude  of  rapt  expectation,  so  familiar 
to  his  observation.  Weeping,  disheveled, 
prostrate,  matted  with  dust,  in  the  last  stages 
of  despair,  they  wailed  aloud  after  the  man- 
ner of  their  people  in  bereavement.  These 
mourners  were  clustered  about  a  garden, 
above  and  below,  in  a  widening  circle.  They 
were  forbidden  near  approach  by  the  inevita- 
ble cordon  of  a  Roman  company,  who,  with 
drawn  swords,  guarded  from  touch  a  tomb; 
it  looked  like  a  new  one.  A  kind  of  huge 
millstone  had  been  rolled  up  a  grooved  in- 
cline, and  thus  closed  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  Below,  a  small  stone  had  been  ad- 
justed to  hold  the  great  rock  in  place. 
Where  the  gr?at  and  little  ones  met  there 
had  been  daubed  a  handful  of  clay  upon 
which  the  captain  of  the  guard  had  stamped, 
as  upon  wax,  the  imperial  seal  of  Rome — a 
seal  powerful  enough  to  guard  a  province 
from  profane  touch — a  seal  with  which  it  was 
death  to  tamper.  Thus  Rome  imperiously 
guarded  the  tomb  of  Jesus.  From  afar,  Jews 
of  high  caste  sneaked  up  and  sneered;  but 
they  dared  not  come  too  near  the  unbought 
grief  of  the  common  people. 

Then  Thomas  Constant  made  this  vow: 

"Whether  Jesus  is  man,  or  God,  or  both, 
I  shall  watch  his  sepulcher  until  the  moment 
he  appears,  if  it  takes  forever." 

As  he  said  these  simple  words,  with  a 
firmness  as  intense  as  the  emotion  which 
inspired  them,  his  heart  was  kindled  within 
him.  He  forgot  that  these  events  happened 
in  the  days  of  Augustus.  They  were  as 
real  to  him  as  life.  Indeed,  they  were 
life  which  light  had  embalmed.  For  the 
highest  art  of  the  photographer  can  make  no 
image  so  true,  so  unchangeable,  as  the  orig- 
inal ray  of  light  itself,  which  the  universe 
holds  in  her  bosom,  an  everlasting  scroll  that 
can  be  read. 

The  light  from  the  tomb  passed  him  while 
he  watched;  for  Constant  was  a  sentinel  for 
truth,  and  missed  nothing. 

He  perceived  the  second  dawn  break 
stealthily.  He  saw  the  figures  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  as    they    slept  in    tired    attitudes, 


become  more  4  nd  more  distinct.  The  gla 
mour,  before  sunrise,  bathed  the  rock 
with  a  translucent  tenderness,  and  made  it 
almost  attractive.  Not  a  soul  was  on  watch. 
Only  the  sleeping  guard  were  there,  and  they 
were  lying  across  the  path  so  that  no  one 
could  approach  the  stone  without  waking 
them.  One — the  captain — was  propped  up 
against  the  stone  itself,  his  head  resting 
upon  his  chest.  This  Constant  saw  and 
noted. 

Suddenly  his  heart  sprang;  for  he  saw  the 
seal  crumble.  The  stone,  as  if  endowed  with 
life,  bounded  from  the  groove  and  rolled 
away  from  the  opening  with  what  was  evi- 
dently a  loud  crash.  On  each  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  tomb  figures  took  their  stand. 
Whence  they  had  come  he  could  not  tell,  but 
his  soul  explained  to  him  that  they  were  not 
of  the  earth.  He  felt  himself  more  akin  to 
them  than  to  the  human  logs  who,  at  the 
first  trembling  of  the  stone,  had  jumped  up, 
but  now  lay  strewn  upon  the  ground,  sense- 
less with  terror.  This  Constant  saw.  And 
now,  white  against  the  blackness  of  the  cav- 
ern, there  appeared  the  outlines  of  an  ap- 
proaching form.  As  it  came  nearer  to  the 
exit  of  the  tomb,  the  strange  and  stately 
guards  bent  in  low  reverence.  This  attitude 
Constant  unconsciously  copied.  The  figure 
now  stood  erect,  framed  by  the  dark  back- 
ground. Light  seemed  to  radiate  from  those 
stately  outlines  rather  than  from  the  rising 
sun.  The  spectator  recognized  the  face. 
In  all  the  world  only  three  persons  saw  the 
dead  man  walking  alive  from  his  tomb;  these 
were  the  two  mysterious  beings  that  guarded 
the  entrance,  and  he,  Thomas  Constant  him- 
self. 

Then  there  dissolved  the  past  and  all  its 
small  traditions.  His  intellect  and  his  heart 
fused  into  a  reverent  homage.  This  he  could 
not  contain. 

The  necessity  came  upon  him  to  speak 
aloud.  There  was  that  within  him  which 
silence  could  no  longer  lock.  Thomas  Con- 
stant uttered  a  great  cry.  This  seemed  to 
him  to  ring  to  the  very  feet  of  him  whom  he 
had  found.  It  was  a  cry  of  self-abdication, 
of  fealty  and  of  entreaty.  It  was  the  instinc- 
tive utterance  of  doubt  vanquished  by  illu- 
mination: 

"  My  Lord  and  my  God  /" 
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He  felt  a  touch  upon  his  shoulder.  He 
looked  up.  From  before  him  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  had  passed  away.  Bending 
over  him,  with  outstretched  hands,  stood 
the    Man    of    the    Cross,  the    Man    of    the 


Tomb,  smiling  a   little,    beckoning    irresisti- 
bly. 

Him   now    the     maker    of  lenses    followed 
without  a  question. 

Bast  Gloucester,  Mas^. 


THE  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 


BY   JAMES    M.    LUDLOW,     D.I). 


A  prominent  playwright  remarks  that  the 
historical  drama  will  soon  crowd  the  society 
play,  both  of  slumdom  and  swelldom,  off  the 
stage.  He  bases  this  prediction  upon  the 
fact  that  the  historical  romance  is  already 
outbidding  the  society  novel  in  popularity.  I 
am  disposed  to  agree  with  him  from  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  the  historical  drama  or  ro- 
mance, when  well  made,  has  all  the  elements 
of  popularity  that  the  story  of  the  day  has, 
and  more. 

The  first  excellence  of  any  sort  of  fiction  is 
its  power  to  entertain.  Diversion,  if  not 
actual  amusement,  is  the  craving  of  all  minds. 
We  can  appreciate  the  remark  of  a  distin- 
guished, hard-headed  theologian  when  asked 
what  he  read  during  vacation;  he  gave  a  list 
of  books  utterly  ephemeral,  few  of  which  had 
ever  attained  to  hard  covers,  saying  that  he 
needed  stories  pure  and  simple.  Business 
men  tired  of  trade-chopping,  professional 
men  with  brains  to  be  untangled,  housewives 
longing  to  fly  from  the  monotonous  realism 
of  their  daily  lives,  join  the  army  of  school 
boys  and  girls,  and  divert  themselves  through 
the  tale  that  is  well  told,  tho  otherwise  it  is 
not  worth  the  telling. 

In  this  respect  of  affording  entertainment 
the  historical  novel  ought  to  excel.  It  leads 
the  mind  of  the  reader  into  fields  remote  from 
those  in  which  he  has  found  his  eiinui  and 
cares.  Goethe  reveled  in  the  early  Bible 
narratives,  because  they  were  so  far  away 
from  the  glitter  of  courts  and  the  smell  of 
beer-gardens.  A  story  of  antiquity,  medi- 
eval days,  or  of  distant  places  adds  to  the 
lomance  charm  that  of  the  novelty  which 
rests  the  brain  of  the  traveler,  such  as  strange 
costumes,  customs  and  habits  of  thought. 

In  the  matter  of  interest  the  historical 
novel  has  also  the  advantage  of  dealing  with 
characters  that  have  already  become  famous. 


We  never  lire  of  hearing  even  trivial  things 
about  the  great.  The  snow  forts  which  Bo 
naparte  built,  the  inane  pastimes  of  a  Roman 
emperor,  the  bloody  littlenesses  of  a  Moham- 
med Second,  the  poaching  propensities  of 
Shakespeare,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  genius,  the 
mistakes  of  the  wise  and  the  follies  of  the 
prudent — everything  that  helped  to  make  or 
mar  the  after  hero,  borrow  interest  from  his 
personality.  The  historical  romance  has 
thus  the  advantage  that  the  historical  paint- 
ing has  over  ordinary  landscape  or  a  fanciful 
assemblage  of  figures. 

But  aside   from  its  power  to  entertain,  the 
historical    romance  is  a    rare  medium  of  in- 
struction.    It  is  the  best  revelator  of  human 
nature.     We  venture  the  assertion  that  every 
real  study  of  character    is  a    study    of  some 
real   character.     The  ordinary  fiction-writer 
confesses   this       Dickens    observed  men  and 
women  as  closely  as  if  he  were  a  professional 
detective.      Daudet    said  that  he  was  himself 
only  a  reporter  of  men  and  things,  inventing 
nothing  but  his  grouping.     One's   inner  con- 
sciousness   is   a  good  source  of  supply  when 
one  is  confessing  one's  own    sins;  but  unless 
one  has  been  a  remarkably  varied    villain  or 
fool,  or  a  very  multiplex  sort  of  saint,    it  can 
suggest  little  about  the  temptations  and  her- 
oisms of  others.      What  men  and  women  will 
do  in  situations  foreign  to  our  own  experience 
we  can  scarcely  guess;  indeed,  we  cannot  an- 
ticipate  ourselves    in    untried    emergencies. 
The  purely  invented  character  is  thus  apt   to 
be  morally  grotesque.     Even  actual  study  ol 
men  and  women  asthey  pass  before  us  is  dif- 
ficult.     They  do  not  reveal  in  their  apparent 
lives  the  deeper  passions  which   move  them. 
The    commoiicst    sort    of   people,     the    most 
abandoned,    manage     to    wear    their    vis< 
down,    that  you  cannot    see   into  their  souls. 
Hall  Caine  had   seen  a    woman   dressed  and 
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acting  like  Glory,  but  in  describing  ihe  wom- 
an herself  he  gave  us  an  impossibility.  His 
Christian  is  a  failure  for  the  same  reason.  He 
misinterprets  the  pallor  and  nervousness  of 
the  religious  crank  into  the  fine  frenzy  of  a 
true  enthusiast.  We  may  say  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  ordinary  novelist  is  psychologically  super- 
ficial, except  as  he  reproduces  with  variation 
in  plot  a  thousand  books  that  have  preceded 
his  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  historical  personage, 
one  who  under  tremendous  excitement  made 
or  wrecked  a  great  career,  has  exposed  him- 
self. His  life  being  largely  public,  his  mo- 
tives have  become  known;  they  lay  in  the 
very  events  he  sought  to  control.  Thus  the 
reader  of  a  good  historical  novel  knows  that 
he  is  studying  real  character;  he  is  learning 
about  actual  human  nature;  for  if  "history 
repeats  itself"  much  more  does  biography. 

Perhaps  the  greater  merit  of  the  historical 
novel  is  that  it  teaches  history.  Until  re- 
cently those  who  are  called  historians  have 
but  meagerly  occupied  their  own  ground. 
They  have  given  us  little  more  than  public 
annals  seasoned  with  court  gossip.  But  the 
people  are  not  embalmed  in  the  archives  of 
their  kings.  Boundaries  carved  out  in  war 
make  not  the  rudest  profile  of  real  national 
life.  Familiarity  with  folk-lore,  supersti- 
tions, the  habits  of  home  and  street,  is  as  es- 
sential to  the  equipment  of  a  good  historian 
as  is  the  knowledge  of  diplomacies  and  cam- 
paigns. One  cannot  get  this  by  merely 
grubbing  in  dusty  alcoves.  The  historical 
imagination  must  be  able  to  create  a  picture 
of  the  olden  time.  The  true  historian  must 
see  men  and  women  in  the  mass,  as  well  as 
note  the  faces  which  hang  in  palace  portrait 
galleries.  He  must  then  be  able  to  reproduce 
this  imaginary  picture  by  vivid  word-paint- 
ing. Few  can  do  these  things.  Macaulays 
and  Greens  are  scarce. 

Here  is  the  special  field  for  the  historical 
romancer.  An  imaginary  character,  drawn 
true  to  the  age  and  place,  will  serve  as  a  lay- 
figure  upon  which  the  costuming  of  the  era 
may  be  draped.  He  will  devise  a  plot  that 
can  make  use  of  the  habits,  opinion,  current 
motives  of  conduct,  and  the  vaiious  forces 
that  dominated  former  society.  Zola's 
"Downfall,"  historic,  tho  contemporaneous, 
is  wonderfully  effective  as  an  account  of  the 


French  Government,  army,  public  morality 
— indeed,  of  almost  every  phase  of  life  in  the 
last  hours  of  the  Napoleonic  rule;  and  the 
most  thoroughly  historical  portions  of  that 
work  are  those  which  Zola  wove  with  the 
thread  of  purely  invented  characters.  For 
the  same  reason  Victor  Hugo's  "Notre 
Dame  "  is  one  of  the  best  histories  of  Pnri- 
sian  life  in  the  fifteenth  century;  and  Weir 
Mitchell's  "  Hugh  Wynne  "  one  of  the  finest 
pictures  of  our  colonial  days. 

If,  then,  such  are  the  possibilities  of  the 
historical  novel,  why  is  it  not  the  most  popu- 
lar kind  of  writing?  The  answer  is  evident. 
It  requires  very  peculiar  qualifications  in  the 
writer.  Where  ten  persons  can  be  found 
who  can  write  acceptable  annalistic  history, 
and  a  hundred  who  can  make  readable  fiction, 
there  is  scarcely  one  who  combines  the  abil- 
ity for  both.  Indeed,  the  disposition  to  bur- 
row through  dry  annals,  which  is  requisite 
for  the  historian,  is  directly  opposite  to  the 
gift  for  fictitious  invention.  Most  writers  of 
fiction  are  not  even  scholarly.  They  often 
choose  their  art  because  it  imposes  least  re- 
straint upon  intellectual  impulses,  leaving 
fancy  free.     Pegasus  spurns  the  furrows. 

Furthermore,  the  writer  of  good  historical 
romance  must  possess  greater  literary  ability 
than  the  writer  of  equally  good  fiction,  De- 
cause  his  resources  for  style  are  limited. 
However  learned  he  may  be  in  modern 
science,  art,  poetry,  or  brilliant  in  the  philo- 
sophical wit  of  our  age,  all  this  will  serve  him 
but  little;  for  he  is  to  take  his  standpoint  in 
another  age.  As  a  true  artist  he  will  avoid 
anachronisms  of  rhetoric  as  carefully  as  those 
of  fact.  He  will  force  himself  to  paint  with 
few  colors,  to  play  on  a  few  strings.  The  in- 
stant he  speaks  as  a  modern  the  illusion  of 
antiquity  is  lost.  William  Morris  appreci- 
ated this,  and  in  his  bewitching  "Story  of 
the  Glittering  Plain"  used  as  much  simplici- 
ty of  language  as  if  he  were  himself  one  of 
the  ignorant  seekers  of  that  legendary  land 
instead  of  being  one  of  the  most  gifted  mas- 
ters of  our  English  tongue,  and  most  exqui- 
site poets.  Andrew  Lang  in  "A  Monk  of 
Fife"  attempts  this  consistency;  but  his  book 
is  weakened  by  the  author's  self-imposed  re- 
strictions of  style,  so  that  one  does  not  rec- 
ognize in  it  the  rare  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  the  writer  is  known  to  possess. 
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These  rhetorical  limitations  must  be  com- 
pensated by  mere  thorough  furnishing  from 
the  period  described.  The  writer's  faculties 
must  be  steeped  in  the  sentiments  which  then 
and  there  prevailed.     Taine  says: 

"  To  write  an  Indian  poem,  we  must  be  pan- 
theistic at  heart,  a  little  mad,  and  pretty  gen- 
erally visionary;  to  write  a  Greek  poem,  we 
must  be  polytheistic  at  heart,  fundamentally 
pagan,  and  a  naturalist  by  profession." 

This  is,  oi  course,  extravagant  criticism, 
but  suggestive,  nevertheless.  Few  of  our 
ablest  writers  are  sufficiently  furnished  with 
local  colors  to  picture  the  past.  To  this  de- 
fect must  be  attributed  the  paucity  of  good 
historical  novels.  They  ordinarily  fail  either 
in  verisimilitude,  or  in  the  enchantment  of 
invention.  The  writer  either  overlays  his 
map  of  the  past  with  the  hues  of  his  present 
intellectual  environment;  or  else  he  sacrifices 
his  genius  for  fiction  to  the  sense  of  historic 
fidelity;  in  either  case    offending  the  uncon- 


scious artistic  sentiment  that  even  the  com- 
monest reader  possesses.  Even  Victor  Hugo 
realized  the  difficulty  of  this  sort  of  composi- 
tion, and  relieved  the  situation  by  boldly  in- 
troducing entire  chapters  of  history  to  offset 
the  exuberant  license  of  his  fancy.  In  his 
earlier  works  Sienkiewicz  did  the  same,  the 
first  part  of  "  With  Fire  and  Sword  "  being  a 
jungle  of  wretchedly  written  Polish  history 
which  the  reader  must  tear  his  way  through 
before  he  comes  upon  the  open  ground  of 
love  and  battle.  Scott  still  remains  the 
prince  of  historical  novelists.  That  is  due  to 
the  fact  that,  with  his  rare  talent  for  pure 
fiction,  he  lived  on  the  land  he  described, 
and  had  made  himself  an  expert  antiquarian. 
The  old  border  tales  were  stdl  being  whis- 
pered by  the  winds  that  played  over  the 
heather,  and  the  very  figures  of  the  worthies 
of  other  days  were  yet  wandering  near  him 
in  the  kilt  and  tartan  of  their  descendants. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 


THE  DEATH   OF  JOHN  PAYNE. 


BY   REBECCA   HARDING   DAVIS. 


The  Paynes  were  the  three  sons  of  a 
Scotch-Irish  Pennsylvania  farmer.  They  all 
reached  manhood  before  the  Civil  War. 
Amos  and  James  were  known  in  the  country 
as  " smart,  lucky  men."  They  had  little 
education,  and  their  brains  were  small  but 
nimble.  Hence  their  peep-hole  into  the 
world  would  always  be  narrow;  but  they  saw 
all  that  could  be  seen  through  it.  They  had 
the  faculty,  too,  of  seizing  the  ideas  of  other 
men,  giving  them  a  rub  and  polish,  and  issu- 
ing them  again  as  fresh  coin  from  their  own 
assay  and  mint.  They  issued  them,  too, 
with  as  much  authority  as  if  Paul  or  Shakes- 
peare had  come  back  and  were  again  giving 
out  ideas  to  men. 

Amos  was  an  attorney  and  James  an  eclec- 
tic doctor  in  the  little  country  town  of 
Vaughan.  They  were  now  just  beginning  to 
be  able  to  pay  their  way. 

John,  the  youngest  brother,  was  a  tall, 
lanky  lad,  who  worked  the  farm  as  long  as 
his  father  lived.  His  family  and  neighbors 
counted  him  a  stupid,  honest  drudge.  He 
spoke  little  on  any  subject.  It  never  occur- 
red to  him  that  anybody  especially  wanted  to 


hear  him  speak.  By  work  overtime  he  had 
saved  enough  to  send  himself  to  the  academy 
for  a  winter  or  two.  He  thought  Lydia 
Carter  would  rather  marry  a  graduate  of  the 
academy,  and  since  they  were  barefoot  chil- 
dren all  the  world  knew  that  he  and  Lydia 
Carter  would  be  married.  It  was  as  sure  and 
as  necessary  a  thing  in  life  to  both  of  them 
as  the  coming  of  summer  or  winter  into  next 
year. 

John  had  a  plan.  After  he  had  finished  at 
school,  he  disappeared  every  winter  for  two 
or  three  months,  always  bringing  back  with 
him  a  little  money.  He  told  nobody  what 
he  had  been  doing.  When  Lydia's  mother 
asked  him,  he  said,  gruffly:  "I've  been 
learning  my  trade."  Even  Mrs.  Carter  dared 
question  no  further. 

As  for  Lydia,  she  never  questioned  John; 
she  would  no  more  have  thought  of  inquiring 
into  his  plans  than  of  criticising  the  uses  of 
day  or  night,  or  any  other  inexorable  order 
of  Nature's.  There  was  a  plan,  and  it  was 
John's;  that  was  enough. 

His  academical  training  did  not  give  young 
Payne    a    liking    for    literature.     He  cared 
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nothing  for  science,  nor  politics;  he  read  no 
novels,  nor  magazines,  and  no  paper  except 
Greeley's  Tribune;  but  he  had  owned  two  or 
three  books  since  boyhood,  and  in  the  slow 
course  of  years  they  had  come  to  be  a  part 
of  him,  as  much  as  Lydia  or  his  work.  They 
were  "  The  Twelve  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
World,"  a  torn  "War  of  the  Revolution,"  a 
Life  of  Tell,  another  of  Raleigh,  and  one  or 
two  odd  volumes  of  poetry.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  from  these  John  had  drawn  certain 
notions  which  had  come  to  be,  so  to  speak, 
the  backbone  of  his  mind.  They  were  a  little 
out  of  place  in  a  Chester  County  plowboy. 

Sometimes  when  he  was  alone  with  Lydia, 
he  tried  to  put  them  into  words. 

"Things  in  this  world,"  he  would  say, 
"  must  be  settled  by  a  fight — man  to  man, 
nation  to  nation;  yes,  a  fight.  Talk  of  your 
juries  and  arbitrations!  It's  the  man  with 
the  sword  in  his  hand  that  decides  it  all,  in 
the  end!" 

"Why,  you  never  had  a  fight  like  the  other 
boys  in  your  life,"  ventured  Lydia,  puzzled. 
"You're  not  a  bit  quarrelsome,  Johnny." 

"Who  wants  to  be  a  street  bully?  Can't 
you  see  what  I  mean?  The  man  who  goes 
out  like  Raleigh  to  conquer  new  lands  for  his 
country!  or  to  set  her  free — like  Tell!"  His 
lean  chest  would  swell  at  that  and  his  eyes 
lighten. 

Lydia  naturally  was  bored  by  these  vague 
views,  and  would  try  to  turn  the  conversation 
to  her  spring  hat  or  her  Dorkings.  But  John 
would  anxiously  explain  to  her  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  that  in  his  opinion  the  battles  of 
Yorktown  or  Monmouth  were  quite  as  im- 
portant as  Crecy  or  Waterloo,  or  any  of  the  ten 
others  of  which  he  had  read.  "They  gave 
us  a  country — the  greatest  the  world  has 
ever  seen,"  he  would  say.      "Our  country." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  really  don't  know  much  about 
politics,"  Lydia  once  said,  impatiently.  He 
was  out  of  his  mind  about  politics,  she 
thought.  If  he  would  pay  more  attention  to 
the  debating  club  or  join  the  Social  League, 
or  somehow  push  himself  up  among  the  other 
young  men  in  towa,  it  would  show  more 
sense  than  this  tarradiddling  about  battles 
that  were  long  ago  gone  and  done  with! 

But  when  Lydia  was  not  there,  when  he 
was  plowing  alone  in  the  wide,  hazy  meadows, 
he  had  freedom  to  think  as  he  chose. 


What  if  he  had  had  the  good  luck  to  live  a 
hundred  years  ago?  He  could  have  been 
another  Tell.  What  if  he  had  been  plowing 
just  here  and  had  heard  the  British  drums 
when  they  beat  that  day  down  yonder  by  the 
ford?  He,  too,  would  have  left  the  plow 
standing  in  the  furrow  and  gone  to  join 
Washington.  He  would  have  starved  with 
him  at  Valley  Forge,  and  fought  as  the  rest 
did,  in  rags,  the  blood  from  his  naked  feet 
staining  the  snow! 

The  boy  would  stand  thinking  of  it  all,  his 
heart  beating  fiercely,  the  water  oozing  up 
to  his  hot  eyes,  until  seeing  where  he  was, 
he  would  push  the  plow  along  in  a  fury. 

"God!  I've  had  hard  luck!"  he  would 
say. 

Sometimes,  tramping  through  the  lonely 
valley  by  the  hour  by  himself,  he  would  shout 
out  Campbell's  war  poems.  Something  that 
was  stifled  in  him  found  voice  in  those  thun- 
derous battle-calls: 

"  Ye  mariners  of  England, 

That  guard  our  native  seas, 
Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  years 

The  battle  and  the  breeze, 
Your  glorious  standard  launch  again, 

To  meet  another  foe, 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow." 

He  hated  England  with  all  men  of  his  class 
and  age,  at  that  time.  But  the  words  set  his 
soul  on  fire.  Why  was  there  no  such  battle 
hymn  for  his  country? 

"  Columbia  needs  no  bulwarks. 
No  towers  along  the  steep," 

he  would  shout,  laughing,  but  ashamed  of  his 
theft. 

About  this  time  he  went  to  New  York  on 
business.  It  was  the  first  real  holiday  of  his 
life.  After  his  work  was  finished,  he  went 
down  to  the  great  harbor  and  saw  the  emi- 
grant ships  come  in  and  unload  their  cargoes 
of  half-starved  Irish,  Huns  and  Italians — a 
filthy,  ragged,  hungry  host,  but  all  eager, 
glancing  about  with  eyes  full  of  hope  and  ex- 
pectation. 

His  country  waited  to  welcome  them  all 
to  give  them  a  chance  in  life — a  home.  His 
country! 

To  his  eyes  she  stood  majestic,  a  great, 
beautiful  creature,  at  the  mighty  port  of  the 
continent,  her  hands  outstretched  in  welcome 
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to  all  the  world.     To   her  should  come   the 
poor  and  despised  of  all  nations. 

The  heart  of  the  ignorant  farm-boy  swelled 
under  his  new,  cheap  Bowery  suit,  with  as 
pure  a  patriotism  as  that  of  Tell. 

"  Columbia  needs  no  bulwarks, 
No  towers  alon£  the  steep," 

he  muttered,  as  he  turned  away. 

From  that  day  all  of  the  pride  and  the  ten- 
derness of  the  lad  centered  about  this  fancied 
figure;  they  had,  indeed,  no  otherwhere  to 
go.  His  mother  had  died  when  he  was  born, 
so  that  that  softening  memory,  common  to 
most  men,  was  lost  to  him.  Lydia  was  a 
part  of  his  every-day  self.  There  had  been 
no  anxieties,  no  fever  nor  chill  in  his  love- 
making.  All  of  the  imagination  and  passion 
that  were  in  the  silent  boy  went  out,  there- 
fore, to  this  great  benignant  Power  which 
was  mothering  him  and  all  of  her  people. 
He  talked  to  nobody  of  his  thoughts;  but  he 
went  with  Lyddy  to  the  barbecue  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  when,  after  the  Declara- 
tion had  been  read,  they  all  gathered  around 
the  flag,  and  sang 

'•  My  country  'tis  of  thee, 
Dear  Land  of  Liberty," 

John,  who  had  no  .more  voice  than  a  frog, 
barked  on  with  the  rest  with  all  of  his  might. 
Lyddy,  red  with  shame,  pulled  him  out  of 
the  crowd. 

"I  never  heard  you  try  to  sing  before," 
she  said,  tartly. 

"I — I  thought  it  was  like  church,"  he 
stammered. 

"  You  don't  sing  in  church,"  she  retorted. 

"Oh,  but  this  is  real!"  said  stupid  John. 
He  did  not  explain  what  he  meant  even  to 
himself. 

Joe  Reese,  an  idle  fellow  in  the  village,  had 
gone  years  ago  into  the  Mexican  War.  His 
body  had  been  sent  home  from  Vera  Cruz  and 
buried;  but  the  grave  was  neglected  for 
years,  until  some  unknown  person  set  up  a 
little  head-stone  over  it.  Late  one  evening 
Mrs.  Carter  and  Lydia,  passing  by  the  church- 
yard, saw  John  Payne  weeding  the  grave. 

"Oho!"  cried    the  old  woman;    "it  is  you 

who  pays  respect  to   Joe  Reese!  It  wouldn't 

be  any  of  us  that  knew  the  lazy  vagabond!" 

"No;  I  suppose  not,"  said    John,  quietly; 

yet  he  died  at  twenty  for  his  country.     That 


was    better     than    droning   out  a    hundred 
years  working  for  food  and  clothes." 

Mrs.  Carter  went  home  with  a  new  anxiety. 
If   John  Payne  did   not  choose  to  work   for 
Lydia's  food  and  clothes,  what  would  becon 
of  the  child? 

She  and  her  girl  were  very  poor.  Seventy 
years  of  work  for  others  had  tired  the  older 
woman,  and  made  her  raspish  and  sour. 

"  I  thought  you  and  John  would  have  been 
married  in  the  spring,"  she  said  to  Lydia; 
"an'  he'd  have  purvided  a  good  home  for 
you.  But  he's  got  some  other  idee  in  his 
head  now.     What  is  it?" 

"He's  got  nothing  in  his  head  but  me," 
said  Lydia,  proudly.  But  in  her  heart  she 
was  not  sure.  What  if  John  should  quit 
work  and  take  to  lecturing  on  abolitionism 
or  turn  filibuster?  For  Lydia's  ideas  on  re- 
form were  cloudy. 

But  John  had  no  idea  of  reforming  any- 
thing. His  father  died  a  month  later, 
and  left  the  farm  to  be  sold  and  divided  be- 
tween his  three  sons.  It  brought  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  more  than  they  had  hoped  for; 
and  when  John  Payne  buttoned  the  unex- 
pected five  hundred  dollars  into  his  waist- 
coat pocket  they  gave  quite  as  warm  a  throb 
of  satisfaction  to  him  as  to  either  of  his 
brothers. 

That  very  hour  he  began  to  uncover  the 
plan  which  he  had  been  making  all  of  his 
life.  He  rented  the  old  homestead  with  an 
acre  or  two;  before  noon  he  had  carpenters 
and  whitewashers  at  work  on  it. 

"  Lydia  and  I  will  go  to  buy  furniture  to- 
morrow," he  said  to  himself,  a  soft  light 
coming  into  his  eyes  as  he  shut  the  door  of 
the  farmhouse  and  came  down  the  path, 
glancing  around  at  the  fields  and  woods.  He 
had  worked  over  every  foot  of  them.  "In 
three  years  I'll  have  bought  the  farm  back 
again — all  of  it,"  he  said,  nodding  to  himself. 

There  stood  by  the  roadside  the  walls  of 
an  old  stone  house,  which  long  ago  had  been 
gutted  by  fire.  John  found  the  owner,  who 
was  glad  to  sell  it  and  the  ground  on  which 
it  stood,  for  a  hundred  dollars.  He  bargained 
with  the  carpenter  for  a  roof,  doors  and  cer- 
tain other  matters,  and  then  found  Gibbs, 
the  painter,  and  ordered  a  huge  sign  with 
letters  three  feet  long.  Then  he  went  to  his 
room  and  wrote  a  letter.     How  many  years 
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ago  had  he  planned  this  day's  work,  even  to 
the  writing  of  that  letter! 

As  he  was  going  to  the  post-office  with  it 
his  brother  James  met  him.  He  came  with 
a  proposal  that  John  should  lend  him  the 
money  that  he  had  received  that  day. 

"  I've  my  eye  on  a  town  lot  in  Harrisburg. 
You'll  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  that,"  he 
said. 

But  John  put  him  gently  aside.  "My 
money  is  all  disposed  of, "  he  said. 

His  other  brother,  Amos,  jumped  out  of 
his  office  as  he  passed,  and  walked  down  the 
hilly  street  with  him.  He,  too,  wanted  John's 
money.  "  I  have  an  investment  in  view  that 
will  pay  twelve  per  cent.,"  he  whispered; 
"  throw  in  your  share  with  mineand  I'll  man- 
age it  for  you.  I  have  a  business  training, 
and  you  haven't." 

"I  am  going  into  business  for  myself, 
Amos,"  said  John,  turning  his  mild,  woman- 
ish eyes  on  him.  "I  begin  next  Tuesday. 
Here  is  the  design  for  my  sign,  which  Gibos 
is  to  make." 

"'Wagon-making.  John  Payne,'"  read 
Amos.  "  What  do  you  know  about  wagon- 
making?"  he  shouted,  with  an  angry  laugh  ; 
for  he  had  made  sure  of  John's  money. 

"  I  spent  three  winters  in  Harrisburg  learn- 
ing the  trade,"  said  John,  calmly.  "There's 
big  money  in  one  branch  of  it,  the  cotton 
carts  for  Southern  plantations.  I've  a  letter 
here  to  Mr.  Perry — Senator  Perry,  you  know 
— asking  him  to  get  me  orders  from  some  of 
the  cotton  planters  that  he  knows  in  Con- 
gress. ' '  He  pulled  the  letter  out  of  his  pocket 
as  he  spoke. 

"  And  d'ye  think  he'll  do  it?"  said   Amos, 
contemptuously. 
"I  know  he'll  doit.  He  knows  me  very  well." 

"And  what  else  have  you  done?"  Amos 
asked,  staring  at  him  with  amazement  and  a 
certain  fright  in  his  eyes,  as  if  a  dumb  beast 
had  suddenly  answered  him  back  like  a  hu- 
man being. 

"I  have  rented  the  homestead  from  Bo- 
dine,  and  I  mean  to  marry  Lydia  Carter  on 
Monday  and  live  in  it,"  said  John,  tranquilly. 
"  I  must  make  haste  to  post  my  letter  now, 
or  the  mail  will  close." 

Amos  looked  after  him.  "I'll  give  him 
six  months  to  get  rid  of  every  cent,"  he  mut- 
tered, and  went  back  to  his  office. 


A  storm  of  criticism  raged  through  the 
village  that  evening.  John  only  laughed. 
Couldn't  they  understand?  This  was  his 
plan. 

When  the  old  ministers  preached  in  the 
pulpit  of  "  predestination  "  or  of  "  God's  im- 
mutable decrees  "  John  had  not  known  what 
they  were  talking  about;  but  he  had  always 
understood  with  every  atom  of  his  body  that 
he,  John  Payne,  was  to  do  this  thing  and 
only  this  thing. 

Now  he  was  doing  it. 

He  went  that  evening  to  tell  Lydia  what 
was  to  be  done.  He  had  met  her  that  day  a 
dozen  times  in  his  old  clothes  and  shirt- 
sleeves. But  now  he  dressed  himself  care- 
fully. He  felt  somehow  that  he  and  she 
were  going  to  climb  up  into  high  places  where 
one  did  not  go  often. 

She  had  guessed  that  he  would  come, 
which  was  reason  enough  for  her  to  put  on 
her  pink  gingham  and  twist  her  curly  hair  up 
in  a  matronly  fashion.  The  Carters  lived  in 
a  poor  little  cabin;  but  it  was  clean.  The 
outside  was  whitewashed,  the  windows  were 
full  of  roses,  and  beside  the  kitchen  door 
was  a  shelf  covered  with  tins  which  Lydia 
had  scoured  until  they  shone  like  silver. 
She  was  out  now  on  the  bench  under  the  big 
walnut-tree.  John  walked  more  slowly  as  he 
came  up  the  road,  looking  at  her  with  ques- 
tioning eyes,  as  if  he  never  had  seen  her  be- 
fore; as  if  this  clean,  smiling  woman  were 
forcing  her  way  into  his  heart  for  the  first 
time.  Just  then  a  child  ran  crying  down  the 
road  to  her.  She  took  it  up,  comforting  and 
petting  it.  It  might  have  been  her  own  baby, 
she  was  so  tender. 

John's  breath  came  hard  for  a  minute. 
"I  reckon  I'm  on  the  right  road,"  he  said, 
with  an  unsteady  laugh.  He  was  very  fond 
of  children. 

He  was  resolute  in  his  plan  when  he  un- 
folded it  to  her,  tho  she  protested: 

"Saturday!  No,  no,  John;  you  must  wait 
a  month  at  least.     What  would  people  say?" 

"No,  Saturday  is  the  day.  I've  been 
waiting  all  of  my  life.  To-morrow  we  can 
buy  our  furniture,  and  the  next  day  make 
the  house  ready,  and  the  next  be  married  and 
move  right  in." 

It  had  grown  dark  under  the  walnut-tree 
as  they  talked.     She  patted  his  hand. 
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"  No — no  wedding  journey,  John  ?" 
"  If  it  would  make  you  any  happier,  Lyddy, 
yes.      But  I  want  my  home  and  my  wife  in  it. 
I've  thought  of  its  being  that  way  for  a  long 
time." 

"Then  you  shall  have  it  that  way.  We'll 
move  right  in." 

"And — I've  been  thinking,  Lyddy,  your 
mother  will  have  her  home  with  us.  She 
can  have  the  big  east  chamber." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  John."  She  patted 
his  hand  more  softly  and  was  silent  a  while. 
"  But  I  think — no.  Let  her  stay  right  here, 
I  will  take  care  of  her;  but  let  her  stay  here. 
That  will  be  better." 

"As  you  think  best,  Lyddy.  I  only 
wanted  to  do  the  right  thing."  There  was 
a  certain  relief  in  his  tone.  But  as  he 
walked  home  he  wondered  uneasily  whether 
Lydia  had  a  better  brain  than  he?  Occa- 
sional hints  of  a  shrewd  wisdom  in  the  soft 
little  woman  gave  him  a  startling  sense  of 
inferiority  to  her. 


Two  years  after  this  April  day  John  Payne 
stood  at  his  desk  in  the  factory,  going  over 
his  accounts.  He  had  changed  a  good  deal, 
grown  taller  and  stouter;  he  walked  with 
more  decision,  talked  sometimes,  and  even 
told  a  joke  now  and  then — all  signs  that  he 
had  taken  his  place  in  the  world.  The 
Vaughan  Globe  now  always  referred  to  him  as 
"our  public-spirited  citizen,  John  Payne, 
Esquire." 

The  factory  had  doubled  in  size.  It  had 
been  well  managed.  Jem  White,  his  fore- 
man, was  an  expert  in  the  work  and  drove  it 
with  more  energy  than  John  himself.  Oddly 
enough,  Lydia  had  helped,  too.  In  the 
small  beginning  of  his  enterprise,  when  he 
had  but  a  dozen  carts  to  make,  she  used  to 
bring  her  sewing  into  the  shop,  never  speak- 
ing, but  watching  every  nail  or  dab  of  paint 
go  into  its  place. 

Now  she  knew  as  much  of  the  craft  as 
John,  and  knew  much  better  than  John  how 
to  push  the  men.  She  never  spoke  in  the 
shop,  but  gave  her  hints  to  him  at  home. 

American  men  make  few  close  friendships 
among  themselves.  John  made  none.  The 
one  woman  that  he  had  known  grew  to  be 
his  only  comrade  and  partner.  Together 
they   had  saved    enough  to  buy    back    the 


old    farm,  but    a    mortgage  still  rested   upon 
it. 

"We  shall  have  enough  for  our  old  age, 
now,"  he  had  said  when  they  bought  it. 
But  a  few  months  later  Rob  was  born,  and 
the  farm  seemed  a  very  trifling  provision  for 
the  future.  The  whole  condition  of  the 
world  suddenly  changed  in  their  eyes. 

"  Our  son,"  Payne  said,  when  the  boy  was 
two  days  old,  "shall  not  scramble  for  an  ed- 
ucation as  I  did.  He  shall  go  to  the  best 
preparatory  school  in  the  country."  He 
looked  into  the  matter  of  schools  during  that 
summer,  chose  the  best,  and  then  turned 
anxiously  to  the  question  of  a  college. 

"I've  been  inquiring  about  colleges,"  he 
told  Lydia.  "  Don't  laugh.  Of  course,  it's 
early;  but  we  can't  begin  too  soon  to  examine 
into  a  question  which  some  day  will  mean 
more  than  life  or  death  to  our  child.  I  wish 
Robert  to  be  not  only  a  scholar,  but — well, 
something  I  never  had  the  chance  to  be.  I 
never  even  have  seen  the  highest  type  of  a 
thorough-bred  gentleman  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  Rob"  — 

They  say  that  some  of  the  high-class  col- 
leges are  mere  dens  of  vice,"  interrupted 
Lydia. 

John  shook  his  head  and  said  nothing;  but 
■  when,  afterward,  he  was  so  long  absent  on 
his  frequent  trips  to  Philadelphia,  his  wife 
suspected  that  he  was  running  about  to  Har- 
vard and  Yale  and  Princeton  searching  into 
their  moral  influence  upon  young  men. 

"When  Rob  has  finished  at  college,"  he 
would  say,  after  sitting  silent  and  meditating, 
"he  must  choose  his  own  career.  I  won't 
say  a  word  to  influence  him.  But  he  will 
need  money,  Lyddy — a  good  deal  of  money. 
If  he  studies  a  profession  he  must  go  abroad 
to  finish.  They  all  do  that  now.  Or,  if  he 
goes  into  business,  he  must  have  capital.  I 
don't  want  the  boy  to  drudge  along  meanly, 
as  we've  had  to  do." 

At  night  he  would  walk  up  and  down  by 
the  hour,  putting  the  child  to  sleep,  groan- 
ing out  some  strange  noises  which  he  thought 
were  songs.  Lydia  knew  that  as  he  watched 
the  little  red  face  on  his  breast,  that  he  was 
planning  out  work  and  more  work  for  his 
whole  life  to  help  the  boy. 

Rob  was  now  three  years  old.  John,  as  he 
was  going    over   his   ledgers  that    morning, 
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could  see  him  on  the  grass  beside  the  farm- 
house. He  was  always  kept  on  that  side  of 
the  house,  so  that  his  father  could  see  him 
from  the  factory  windows. 

Payne  laughed  as  he  glanced  over,  anxious 
as  he  was,  for  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
business  was  at  a  stand-still.  No  orders  had 
come  in  since  the  difficulty  with  the  South- 
ern States  began.  If  he  came  out  square  this 
year,  it  would  be  as  much  as  he  could  hope. 

A  newsboy,  that  moment,  ran  through  the 
street  crying,  shrilly: 

Payne  sprang  to  his  feet.  "  What's  that  ? 
stop!''  throwing  up  the  window. 

"Extry!     Fort  Sumter  attacked!" 

A  few  minutes  later  John  came  in. 

Lyddy  sprang  up.  "What  is  it,  John  ? 
Are  you  ill?" 

"They've  fired  on  the  flag,  Lyddy!  On 
the  flag!" 

"Yes.     I    heard    the  boy.     It's  dreadful, 

isn't  it?     But   you  needn't    be    struck  with 

<»  death  about   it.     Here,  take   some   brandy. 

Why,   you're    shaking    like   a    leaf.     Here's 

Rob.     Don't  you  see  Rob  ?" 

The  child  beat  with  his  fists  on  his  father's 
legs,  and  John  took  him  up  and  hugged  him 
to  his  breast.  "  On  the  flag,  Rob!"  he  sob- 
bed.    "God!  they  shall  pay  for  it!" 


This  was  on  Friday.  On  Monday  the  call 
came  for  seventy-five  thousand  men.  In  an 
hour  a  flag  was  hoisted  on  Pete  Maxon's 
shop,  and  a  drum  was  beating  in  front  of  it. 
Amos  Payne  stopped  at  the  farmhouse  door. 
"  Squire  Dent  is  going  to  raise  a  company," 
he  said,  panting,  as  if  his  breath  would  not 
form  the  words.  "The  books  are  open  in 
Maxon's  shop.     What  will  you  do,  John  ?" 

John  took  up  his  hat.  "I'll  go  and  sign," 
he  said. 

"  I  thought  you  would."  Amos  wiped  his 
lips,  which  were  dry  and  trembled.  "  Most 
of  the  boys  are  going.  Well,  I —  I  reckon 
it'll  never  come  to  a  fight.  I'm  going. 
Hanged  if  I  ain't  tired  of  bein'  ridden  over 
rough-shod  by  them  slave-drivers!  Last 
winter,  in  Washington,  one  of  them  called 
me  a  mudsill;  yes — me — mudsill!  I'm  goin' 
to  sign  myself.     And  now." 

He  hurried  down  the  street,  but  stopped 
to  join  an  excited  group  who  were  talking  at 
the  corner. 


Lydia  had  held  John  by  the  arm  while 
Amos  talked.  She  closed  the  floor  now  and 
put  her  hands  Oil  his  shoulders.  Hard  lines 
came  out  on  her  plump,  round  face. 

"John,  rio  you  really  mean  to  do  this 
thing  ?" 

"Yes,  Lyddy." 

"What  quarrel  have  you  with  the  South- 
erners ?" 

"No   quarrel.     They   are    my  customers, 
and  they've  always  been  friendly  enough." 
"  Do  you  want  to  free  the  slaves  ?" 
"  The  slaves  be  hanged!     I  don't    like  the 
race.    But  it's  my  country.     It  can't  be  broken 
down,  Lyddy." 

"  What  is  the  country  to  me  ?"  she  gasped. 
"  Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  ?"  turning 
on  him.  "  This  is  no  May  muster.  It's  war 
— it's  death.  You  will  never  come  back. 
And  you  are  leaving  me  with  the  business 
broken  down  and  the  mortgage  unpaid.  How 
am  I  to  get  a  living  for  the  child  ?  You  re 
leaving  Rob!"  dragging  the  boy  up  to  him. 
"  He  will  grow  up  a  pauper.  I  can't  give 
him  schooling — college"  — 

"  No;  I  know.  I  thought  it  all  over  last 
night.  But  '  they  left  their  plows  in  the 
furrow.'"  He  spoke  in  so  low  a  voice  that 
she  could  hardly  hear  him. 

"You  think  you'll  escape?"  she  cried; 
"  but  you'll  not  escape.  You'll  be  the  first 
man  killed." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder.  I  never  shot  a  gun 
in  my  life."  He  broke  into  a  discordant 
laugh,  which  fell  into  a  blank  silence.  For 
Lydia  said  no  more;  she  sat  down,  her  head 
dropped  on  her  chest.  Her  husband  had 
never  seen  passion  of  any  kind  in  the  orderly 
little  woman;  now  her  features  were  pinched 
and  ghastly;  she  labored  for  breath.  John 
took  her  hand. 

"I  never  knew  that  you  loved  me  so  much, 
Lyddy,"  he  said,  hoarsely. 

She  held  the  child  up.  "Go  to  Daddy, 
Rob.     He  won't  leave  us." 

John  held  the  boy  close.  He  saw  a  sud- 
den picture  of  himself  lying  dead  in  some 
Southern  cotton-field,  and  the  boy,  a  ragged 
little  vagabond,  at  home.  He  knew  now 
what  wife  and  child  were  to  him. 

Then  he  set  Rob  down  and  opened  the 
door. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  John  ?" 
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"I  am  going  to  sign,  Lyddy. " 

Something  which  took  hold  of  the  very 
roots  of  his  being  dragged  him  away.  "  It's 
for  my  country!"  he  said.  It  was  his  first 
love  that  called  him.  He  went  down  the 
street,  his  heart  throbbing  with  fire  and  exul- 
tation. 

After  Payne  had  been  gone  a  month, 
Lydia  went  to  Jem  White  one  day.  "  If  this 
ridiculous  war  goes  on,"  she  said,  "the  Gov- 
ernment will  need  wagons  to  send  provisions 
to  the  field.  I've  written  to  Senator  Perry 
to  get  us  an  order  to  make  some." 

White  grunted  a  surly  assent,  but  looked 
after  her  approvingly.  "By  gee!  what  a 
head  that  little  woman  has  on  her!"  he 
said. 

Senator  Perry  also  had  a  kindly  admira- 
tion for  the  plucky  little  woman.  The  con- 
tract was  given,  a  small  one  at  firs'-,  but  it 
was  enlarged  afterward.  Uncle  Sam  paid 
liberally  and  promptly.  The  wagons,  with 
blue  and  white  bodies  and  red  wheels,  went 
out  to  the  battle-fields,  and  a  steady  current 
of  cash  set  back  into  the  little  woman's  pock- 
ets. 

After  the  three  months  John  re-enlisted. 
He  was  in  the  army  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  and  then 
captain.  His  pay  came  home  regularly. 
As  far  as  income  went  his  family  never  had 
been  so  comfortable  as  now. 

He  was  disabled  by  a  wound,  and  was  sent 
to  the  hospital,  and  then  returned  to  the 
service.  When  he  was  mustered  out  he  had 
the  rank  of  major.  There  had  been  many 
deaths  among  the  officers  of  his  regiment. 

He  threw  himself  into  his  work  again,  en- 
larged his  factory,  and  established  branch 
houses  in  the  West.  Vaughan  grew  into  a 
city.  Payne  was  accounted  one  of  its  fore- 
most men.  Rob  was  sent  to  school,  to  col- 
lege and,  when  he  decided  to  be  an  art'st,  to 
Paris  and  to  Rome. 

At  the  present  time  Rob  tells  his  friends 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  paint  at  all, 
except  to  pay  tribute  as  a  worshiper  of  Art. 
The  governor's  allowance,  he  says,  is  liberal 
enough  to  keep  him,  with  an  occasional  tip 
for  extras.  The  saucy  scamp  writes  home 
delightful  letters,  full  of  the  gossip  01  the 
ateliers  in  every  capital    of    Europe,  always 


asking  at  the  close  for  these   "tips  for  ex- 
tras," at  which  his  mother  looks  grave. 

"Just    this    once,    John,"    she    will 
"but  really  this    must  be  the  last.      Rob  is 
pushing  us  very  close  to  the  wall." 

John  sends  the  draft,  and  puts  the  letter  in 
a  package  hid  at  the  back  of  the  closet. 
There  is  a  dingy  bundle  of  old  books  there — 
Campbell's  Poems  and  one  or  two  others — 
and  his  sword  and  epaulets. 

"  Rob's  children  may  care  for  this  old  rub- 
bish some  day  when  I  am  gone,"  he  would 
say,  smiling  to  himself,  taking  out  the  sword 
to  breathe  on  the  blade  and  polish  it. 


A  year  ago  Amos  Payne,  who  now  lives  in 
Washington,  came  one  day  into  John's  office. 
Of  late  years  the  brothers  had  become  more 
intimate  than  in  their  boyhood.  Since  John 
had  grown  more  intent  on  making  money 
Amos  had  come  closer  to  him.  Indeed, 
Amos  often  ran  up  to  Vaughan  to  consult 
him. 

"And  how  goes  business?"  he  asked  now. 

"Slowly — slowly,"  John  replied.  "The 
business  really  pays  nothing  on  account  of 
this  tariff.  As  you  know,  Robert  has  been 
making  a  trip  to  India,  too;  and  the  expense 
was  greater  than  he  anticipated.  Altogether 
I  find  things  pressing  me  pretty  close,  Amos; 
so  close  that  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  I  had  not 
air  to  breathe." 

Amos  laughed.  He  had  grown  fat  and 
jovial  in  his  old  age. 

"  Don't  abuse  the  tariff, "  he  said.  "The 
fact  is,  the  country  is  staggering  along  under 
its  huge  load  of  debt,  and  these  tariffs,  like 
Cleveland's  loans,  are  only  so  many  desperate 
devices  to  stave  off  the  day  of  reckoning." 

"  It  is  the  pensions  and  you  pension  agents 
that  are  her  worst  creditors,"  said  John, 
hotly.  "One  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
dollars  you  took  from  the  revenue  last  year; 
about  one-third !" 

"It  will  be  nearer  one-half  next  year, "said 
Amos,  slapping    his    thigh.      "  But  then, 
are    well  fed;  we   grow    fat.     There  are  two 
ways  of  looking  at  the  subject,  you  see." 

"I  saw  a  great  worm  once,"  said  Payne, 
"in  which  the  ichneumon  flies  had  laid  their 
eggs.  They  were  alive,  and  were  feeding 
upon  the  huge  creature — myriads  of  them. 
They  ate  into  its  body  and  grew  fat,  while  it 
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crept  on,  tortured  and  dying.  I  always  re- 
member that  when  I  think  of  the  country 
and  its  horde  of  gnawing  pensioners." 

"You  are  not  complimentary,"  said  Amos, 
reddening.  "  Do  you  know  1  have  often  in- 
tended to  ask  you  why  you  did  not  apply  for 
a  pension?  I'll  put  it  through  for  you,  if 
you  will.      No  commission." 

"You  insult  me,"  said  John,  coldly. 
"  When  my  country  needed  me  I  went  into 
the  army.  I  gave  my  service  with  my  whole 
heart,  God  knows;  but  I  was  paid  for  it  lib- 
erally and  regularly.  Why  should  I  ask  to 
be  paid  again?  To  hang  upon  her  as  a  pau- 
per— to  cripple  her?  So  I  look  at  it.  It 
would  have  cost  the  country  less  to  lose  the 
Southern  States  than  to  carry  this  load  of 
pensioners." 

"Yes;  but  it's  the  duty  of  the  country  to 
take  care  of  the  poor  soldier,"  said  Amos, 
with  a  significant  wink.  "  He  was  wounded 
in  her  service  and  incapacitated  from  earning 
his  living." 

"Yes,  yes;  it  is  her  duty!"  said  John, 
eagerly.  "  God  knows  I'd  be  the  last  man  to 
refuse  that  debt  of  gratitude!  And  yet" —  He 
hesitated.  "Do  you  know,  if  I  were  that 
soldier  I  would  rather  that  the  country  re- 
mained my  debtor!  I  would  think:  '  Once  I 
had  the  chance  of  making  a  great  sacrifice 
tor  my  country.  The  chance  itself  was  my 
reward.  My  life  was  ennobled  by  it.  I  will 
not  stand  in  a  line  four  times  a  year  to  be 
paid  money  for  my  sacrifice.'  " 

"  There  are  a  few  fools  who  argue  in 
that  way,"  said  Amos,  chuckling;  "not 
many." 

"The  men  rose  and  walked  down  the  street 
to  dinner.  "  By  the  way,  John,"  said  Amos; 
"  how  about  that  leg  of  yours  ?  Does  the  old 
wound  trouble  you  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  I  have  now  and  then  a  slight 
stinging  sensation  in  it;  but  the  leg  is  as 
good  a  leg  as  any  man's." 

Amos  nodded  thoughtfully. 

After  the  dessert  was  served  that  evening 
and  the  servants  had  gone  out,  Amos  turned 
to  Lydia. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "I  think  John 
is  a  fool  not  to  apply  for  a  pension  ?  I've 
been  telling  him  I'd  put  it  through  for  him, 
and  it  shouldn't  cost  him  a  cent.  I  know  the 
ropes.  It's  alia  question  of  ropes.  That  wound 


will  do  the  business.  And  a  major!  Why 
Lydia,  the  back  pay  would  float  John  out  of 
all  his  trouble!  And  every  month  a  snug 
little  sum  coming  in  for  your  housekeeping, 
or  for  Rob's  'tips.'  What  do  you  say, 
Lydia?" 

"  Why,  John!  Why  did  we  never  think  of 
it  before?"  Her  fat  face  reddened,  and  she 
rose  nervously,  panting,  and  laughing  with 
excitement.  "  Do  you  hear  what  he  says, 
John?" 

John,  too,  rose.  His  hands  shook  as  he 
rested  his  knuckles  on  the  table,  leaning  for- 
ward. 

"You  want  me  to  be  one  of  the  horde  that 
are  eating  the  life  out  of  the  country?     Me?" 

"Now  don't  go  off  into  heroics,  John," 
Amos  said,  calmly,  cracking  an  almond. 
"What  difference  can  one  more  poor  soldier 
make?" 

"Poor  soldier!  You  went  into  the  army 
for  the  bounty,  Amos,  just  five  weeks  before 
Lee  surrendered.  You  never  left  New  York. 
How  many  thousands  of '  poor  soldiers  '  like 
you  are  drawing  pensions?'' 

"We  won't  count."  Amos  laughed: 
"I'm  enjoying  every  dollar  I  get,  any- 
how." 

"But  / — ?  You  don't  understand!  My 
country  was  as  dear  to  me  as  Jesus  Christ  is 
to  many  men.  Don't  ask  me  to  sell  it  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver." 

The  cold  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his  face. 
He  waited  a  moment  and  then  went  out  of 
the  room. 

Lydia  looked  after  him,  and  then  thought- 
fully    arranged     the     nuts    in      circles     on 
her    plate.     After   a    long  silence,  she   said: 
"  How  much  would  the  back  pay  amount  to, 
Amos  ?" 

They  talked  for  a  long  time,  when  Amos 
rose  to  go.     She  shook  hands  with  him. 

"John  was  always  silly  and  unpractical," 
she  said.  The  business  is  dead,  and  Rob's 
calls  are  incessant.  He  won't  stint  Rob. 
I'll  see  what  I  can  do  with  him.  You'll  hear 
from  me  soon." 


But  a  month  passed  before  Amos  received 
a  letter  from  his  brother.  After  discussing 
other  matters,  he  said: 

"  If  you  can  procure  that  pension  for  me,  do 
it.     I  wish  to  have  all  the  back  pay,  too.     The 
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disability,  I  suppose,  must  be  the  wound  in  my  "  Hut    I    will  sign  any    paper  that  you  think 

leg.   I  had  no  other,  and  that  did  not  disable  me      necessary." 

for  a  month.  Philadelphia,  Pbnn. 


ULTIMATE  IMPERIAL  AMERICA. 

BY    JOSEPH    COOK. 


"  To  betaken  into  the  American  Union  is  to 
be  admitted  into  partnership." — John  Lothrop 
Motley. 

"  To  belong  to  a  crown  colony  of  the  British 
Empire,  as  things  stand,  is  no  partnership  at 
all." — James  Anthony  Frouoe. 

We  have  not  been  a  hermit  nation,  but 
simply  a  non-aggressive  one.  Shall  we  now 
adopt  the  policy  of  imperialism,  throw  out 
frontiers  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and 
assume  a  place  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers  in 
both  hemispheres?  Our  political  field  has 
been  hemispherical.  Shall  it  become  cosmo- 
politan? We  have  hitherto  been  satisfied 
with  developing  our  own  vast  resources,  and 
have  coveted  no  neighbor's  territory.  We 
nave  achieved,  by  the  favor  of  Providence,  a 
moral  imperialism  in  the  defense  of  human 
rights.  Shall  we  now,  in  furtherance  of  our 
growing  commercial  imperialism,  seek  actual 
military  imperialism  also?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion suddenly  and  imperatively  forced  upon 
us.  but  by  no  human  power. 

The  three  great  wars  of  the  United  States 
have  had  results  not  clearly  foreseen  at  their 
beginning.  In  the  Revolution,  for  example, 
the  colonies  at  first  solemnly  professed  that 
they  did  not  desire  separation  from  Great 
Britain,  but  only  the  right  of  representation 
in  Parliament.  But  gradually  our  fathers 
were  forced  to  assert  their  independence,  and 
this  became  the  great  object  of  the  war. 
Their  first  watch  ward  had  been:  "  No  taxa- 
tion without  representation";  their  final 
watchword  was:  "Independence  now,  and 
independence  forever." 

Just  so  in  the  Civil  War,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment professed  to  fight  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union;  but  it  was  soon  ascertained 
that  the  Union,  could  not  well  be  preserved 
without  the  destruction  of  slavery,  and  so  the 
the  watchword,  "No  secession,"  was  en- 
larged to  the  war  cry,  "No  slavery;"  and 
thus  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery  were  attained  together. 


In  the  same  way  our  war  with  Spain  seems 
likely  to  have  consequences  not  sought  or 
anticipated  at  its  outset.  Our  war-ship 
"Maine,"  with  many  scores  of  gallant  lives, 
was  destroyed  by  treachery  in  Havana  har- 
bor. One  of  our  first  watchwords  in  our 
present  contest  was:  "Remember  the 
'  Maine.'  "  Spanish  atrocities  had  gone 
far  toward  depopulating  Cuba.  At  lowest 
estimates,  two  hundred  thousand  imprison 
ed_  non-combatants,  reconcentrados,  have 
been  starved  to  death.  Methods  of  warfare 
abhorrent  to  all  civilized  nations,  but  prac- 
ticed by  Spain  from  the  time  of  Philip  II  and 
the  infamous  Alva  and  their  war  with  the 
Netherlands,  have  been  employed  against 
brave  Cuban  insurgents  endeavoring  to  found 
an  independent  republic.  All  this  occurred, 
as  it  were,  on  our  own  door-stone.  Cuba  is 
our  close  neighbor,  and  for  more  than  fifty 
years  had  been  appealing  to  us  for  aid  in  re- 
sisting intolerable  tyranny.  The  Cubans  suf- 
fered under  the  Spaniards  as  the  Armenians 
have  lately  done  under  the  Turks.  At  last 
our  nation,  having  exhausted  the  resoutces 
of  diplomacy,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  an 
intolerable  international  nuisance  under  our 
own  nostrils.  Our  watenword  has  become  a 
yet  more  incisive  one  than  "  Remember  the 
'Maine.'"  The  American  war-cry  in  Cuba 
is:   "Butchers,  begone!" 

We  have  professed  that  we  do  not  wage 
this  war  to  acquire  new  territory,  and  that  we 
do  not  seek  the  annexation  of  Cuba.  As 
Cromwell  protected  the  Waldenses  in  the 
Alps  by  threatening  armed  intervention  in 
their  behalf  from  England,  and  as  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe  were  recently  besought  to 
protect  the  Armenians  from  massacre  by  the 
Turks,  so  America  protects  Cuba  by  military 
force  in  the  name  of  neighborly  sympathy. 
Only  one  hundred  miles  of  sea  separates  our 
Florida  coast  from  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles. 
Cuba  is  nearer  Washington  than  Western 
Texas,  Utah  or  Montana.     Undoubtedly  our 
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commercial  interests  in  Cuba  demand  our  pro- 
tection, but  they  have  not  been  our  supreme 
object.  Our  nation,  at  immense  cost,  is  act- 
ing in  the  case  of  Cuba  a  majestic  part  as  a 
good  Samaritan. 

Circumstances,  however,  as  in  our  previous 
great  wars,  have  broadened  the  issues  of  the 
contest.  Admiral  Dewey,  by  his  glorious 
victory  at  Manila,  has  opened  to  the  United 
States  the  gates  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
We  are  confronted  by  the  question:  "  Shall 
our  national  policy  of  confining  our  activities 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  be  changed?" 
For  a  hundred  years  our  practice  has  been 
to  follow  Washington's  advice  and  avoid  en- 
tangling foreign  alliances.  There  are  many 
among  us  who  now  wish  to  retain  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  and  also  to  acquire  Porto 
Rico  and  Cuba,  with  Hawaii.  Here  opens  a 
new  page  of  American  history. 

Of  course  we  ought  to  retain  coalingstations 
in  distant  islands  which  are  ours  by  right  of 
conquest,  but  to  make  these  new  lands  States 
of  our  Union  is  another  matter. 

If  we  modify  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
ourselves  participate  in  affairs  of  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere,  it  will  be  difficult  to  shut 
out  the  more  ambitious  of  the  Great  Powers 
of  Europe  from  aggression  hitherto  forbidden 
by  us  in  our  adopted  sphere  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Our  national  expenses  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  large  and  scattered  distant  posses- 
sions. Senator  Hoar  says  that  "every 
European  peasant  is  born  with  a  soldier  on 
his  back."  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  the 
American  working  man  shall  be  born  with  a 
similar  burden.  Imperialism,  carried  too 
far  with  its  military  taxes,  may  depress  our 
working  men  far  toward  the  level  of  the  Eu- 
ropean. 

Only  schools  and  churches  make  a  broad 
suffrage  safe.  The  masses  of  the  popula- 
tions of  the  proposed  enlargements  of  our 
territory  are  not  yet  ripe  for  a  republican 
form  of  government.  If  governed  as  territo- 
ries, Congress  would  be  responsible  for  their 
treatment,  and  would  find  the  task  of  their 
wise  management  an  extremely  serious  and 
difficult  one. 

Undoubtedly  party  ambition  would  clamor 
for  the  speedy  admission  of  large  parts  of 
these   distant  possessions    as    States  of    the 


Union.  Each  party  would  want  the  votes  of 
the  new  co7nmo?iwealt/is.  But  the  crude  pop- 
ulations would  be  largely  under  the  control 
of  a  privileged  class  of  whites,  and  thus  the 
principle  of  caste  and  the  mischief  of  the 
color-line  would  have  new  vitality  in  our 
politics. 

Our  Constitution  requires  Congress  to 
guarantee  to  every  State  a  republican  form 
of  government.  Our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence affirms:  'That  all  Governme;  t-  d  ! 
rive  their  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed."  A  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment is  one  in  which  authority  is  maintained 
by  the  consent  ot  the  governed,  and  taxation 
and  representation  go  together.  The  mixed 
populations  of  the  Philippines,  and  even  of 
Cuba  and  of  Hawaii  itself,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  ripe,  as  yet,  for  this  form  of  government. 
Is  it  the  duty  of  the  American  Republic  to 
invent  some  new  form  of  colonial  policy  and 
keep  up  a  military  and  a  provisional  civil 
establishment  for  these  outlying  possessions 
until  they  are  ripened  into  fitness  to  enter  our 
sisterhood  of  Republican  States?  This  is  a 
great  question  on  which  much  discussion 
and,  perhaps,  a  Presidential  election  may  yet 
turn,  and  which  cannot  be  fully  decided  as 
yet. 

If  w#  add  to  the  Union  new  States  in  the 
tropics  we  may  be  certain  that  the  giant  evil 
of  disproportionateness  of  representation  will 
be  increased  in  Congress.  The  entire  popu- 
lation of  a  State,  as  our  Constitution  requires, 
is  to  be  counted  to  determine  the  number  of 
representatives  a  State  shall  have  in  the  Na- 
tional Legislature.  The  population  of  a 
tropical  State  usually  consists  chiefly  of  a 
more  or  less  colored  laboring  class.  It  is 
folly  to  expect  new  territories  in  the  tropics 
to  fill  up  with  white  laborers,  as  our  Western 
Territories  have  done  in  the  temperate  zone. 
White  men  do  not  labor  continuously  and 
successfully  with  their  hands  in  the  sugar 
fields,  coffee  plantations  and  rice  swamps  of 
the  tropics.  Bolivar,  who  founded  several 
unsuccessful  South  American  republics,  said 
that  "permanent  republics  can  no  more  be 
maintained  in  the  tropics  than  permanent 
furrows  can  be  drawn  in  the  sea."  But,  if  a 
ruling  white  class  is  to  dominate  these  pos- 
sible new  possessions  of  ours  and  practically 
control  the  large   number  of  representatives 
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to  which  the  counting  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion would  entitle  their  States,  it  would  turn 
outthat  a  white  man  at  Honolulu,  or  Havana, 
or  Manila  might  weigh  twice  or  thrice  as 
as  much  in  politics  as  a  white  man  in  Boston, 
New  York  or  Chicago.  In  portions  of  our 
own  Southern  States  since  the  Civil  War, 
this  counting  the  whole  population  and  al- 
lowing the  whites  to  wield  the  power  has 
wrought  great  political  injustice.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  white  population,  the  South,  as 
Mr.  Blaine  used  to  affirm,  "has  had  more 
than  twice  as  much  power  as  the  North  in 
Congress."  There  are  many  who  think  that 
we  have  had  enough  of  this  mischief  of  dis- 
proportionate representation.  States  that 
have  a  really  republican  form  of  government 
ought  not  to  be*  yoked  together  unequally 
with  those  which  are  ruled  by  the  principle 
of  caste,  unless  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  latter  may  be  ripened  into  bet- 
ter fashions.  Our  nation  hopes  so  to  ripen 
our  present  Southern  States;  but  whether  we 
could  so  ripen  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  or  even 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  all  yet  more  southern 
than  any  territory  we  have  yet  governed,  is  a 
grave  question.  It  seems  inevitable  that 
tropical  States  will  be  added  to  our  Union, 
but  they  are  likely  for  a  long  time  to  be 
thorns  in  our  side.  It  would  be  wise  to  ad- 
mit no  acquired  territory  outside  the  con- 
tinent to  the  Union  as  a  State  without 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  our  existing 
States. 

Armies,  navies,  wise  statesmanship,  astute 
diplomacy,  will  be  perilously  indispensable; 
but,  abundant  schools  and  alert  churches 
among  crude  and  distant  populations  will 
be  yet  more  inexorably  necessary,  to  make 
American  imperialism  safe. 

Trade  follows  the  flag.  There  are  condi- 
tions under  which  Manila  might  become  an 
American  Hongkong  and  Honolulu  a  great 
commercial  city  at  the  cross-roads  of  the 
Pacific,  but  not  without  compensating  perils. 
Immediate  needs  are  an  electric  cable  to 
Hawaii  and  the  free  opening  of  the  ship  canal 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and 
this  under  regulations  to  which  both  England 
and  America  can  cordially  agree. 

An  Anglo-American  alliance  is  called  for 
in  many  quarters  since  the  Spanish  war  be- 
gan.    Spain  probably  hoped  for  assistance  in 


this  contest  from  several  of  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe;  but  England  has  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion of  unflinching  neutrality,  and  many  of 
her  statesmen  are  cautiously  but  cordially 
asking  for  a  new  alliance  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Already 
there  has  come  into  existence  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
an  international  commission  for  the  settle- 
ment of  any  difficulties  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, and  to  secure  co-operation  in  sev- 
eral specified  fields  of  common  interest.  The 
arbitration  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  proposed  unsuccessfully 
to  the  American  Senate  a  few  years  ago, 
seems  likely  to  be  taken  up  at  Washington 
and  adopted.  These  are  great  steps  in  ad- 
vance, and  are  among  the  providential  results 
of  the  war. 

The  plans  of  Providence,  so  far  as  revealed 
to  us,  appear  to  tend  toward  international 
amity,  and  a  limited  alliance  among  all 
English-speaking  nations.  No  one  wants 
an  unlimited  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, making  us  responsible  for  all  Brit- 
ish wars,  and  Great  Britain  responsible 
for  all  our  contests.  But  if  the  despotic 
Governments  of  the  world  should  combine 
to  crush  the  free  Governments,  England  and 
America  would,  no  doubt,  join  their  fleets  and 
armies  in  support  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty  and 
civilization.  Such  an  alliance  might  effect  im- 
mense improvements  in  the  conduct  of  inter- 
national affairs,  and  spread  the  white  robe  of 
peace  over  all  the  more  enlightened  parts 
of  the  globe.  And  this  great  result  the 
war  between  America  and  Spain  seems 
likely  to  hasten.  This,  then,  is  our  battle- 
cry: 

"  Not  for  revenge — albeit  Spain 
Destroyed  the  '  Maine  '— 
Not  for  her  islands,  near  or  far, 
Wage  we  this  war; 
Nor  solely  for  poor  Cuba's  need 
Do  our  sons  bleed; 

But  to  solve  questions  which  were  gray 
Ere  to  the  day 

She  opened  her  sad  eyes.     For  we, 
Who  scarce  yet  see 
Wisely  to  rule  ourselves,  are  set 
Where  ways  have  met 
To  lead  the  waiting  nations  on! 
Not  for  our  own 

Land  now  are  battle-flags  unfurled, 
But  for  the  world." 

TlCONDEROGA,    N.    Y. 


THE  FRENCH    DICKENS. 


I5Y    KI.IXABKTH     BALUSTER     BATES. 


ALPHONSE  Daudet  evidently  liked  to  be 
compared  with  Dickens.  In  London,  shortly 
before  his  death,  tho  critically  disposed,  he 
was  pleased  to  recognize  Dickens  types  all 
around  him,  altho,  as  he  carefully  stated,  he 
seldom  read  their  author.  Only  through  a 
friend,  indeed,  he  had  found  how  like 
Desiree  Delobelle  was  to  Jenny  Wren,  while 
there  was  still  time  to  give  her  birds  to  mount, 
instead  of  dolls  to  dress. 

Both  men  were  sensitized  plates.  Like 
Dante,  what  they  described,  they  saw.  They 
were  crisp  and  definite.  With  a  single  touch 
they  flashed  out  the  whole  picture.  They 
were  great  in  detail,  both  given  and  omitted, 
and,  whether  in  London  or  Paris,  it  was  life 
which  each  reader  could  verify  for  himself. 

Both  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  meridional  na- 
tures were  sound  at  core.  No  diseased  intro- 
spections or  morbid  analyses  found  place, 
neither  did  theories  nor  systems.  To  see 
and  record,  not  feel  and  dissect,  was  their 
business.  Instead  of  reading  up,  they  looked 
out.  Life  itself  was  their  one  great  book. 
Each  was  humorist  born,  not  made;  each  an 
indefatigable  worker.  Each  was  pre-emi- 
nently kind  and  humane  and  painted  the 
poor  with  apt  felicity. 

Their  careers  were  even  more  similar.  As 
the  son  of  a  ruined  man,  each  sounded  the 
depths  of  financial  misery.  Sharp  were  their 
early  struggles.  Mere  boys,  they  were  thrust 
out  upon  the  world.  They  owed  nothing  to 
friends  or  education.  A  discredited  fugitive 
Daudet  reached  Paris  after  a  forty-eight 
hours  fast,  shod  only  with  "rubbers,"  forty 
sous  in  his  pocket  and  his  shirtless  trunk  full 
of  poetry.  He  and  his  brother  Ernest  lived 
in  their  garret  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  the 
two  of  them,  for  fifteen  dollars  a  month. 
This  Ernest  got  by  helping  an  old  marquis 
write  his  memoirs,  while  Alphonse,  keeping 
on  with  his  poetry,  earned  nothing,  which  is 
all  told  in  "Trente  Ans"  and  "Petit  Chose" 

Dickens  hailed  from  the  debtors'  prison  of 
"  Pickwick  "  and  "  Little  Dorrit,"  afterward 
the  bottling  warehouse  of  "  David  Copper- 
field."  Starving,  he  tried  acting,  stenogra- 
phy, authorship. 
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Both  achieved  early  and  dazzling  success. 
Each  was  the  idol  of  his  day  and  had,  in  the 
main,  a  happy  life.  "  From  the  humblest 
to  the  most  distinguished  author  of  Eng- 
land," wrote  Queen  Victoria  in  her  "  Life  in 
the  Highlands,"  given  to  Dickens.  Each 
made  an  early,  rash  marriage.  Daudet's 
turned  out  pure  sunshine,  tho  his  characters 
did  badly  in  matrimony.  Dickens  painted 
irreproachable  households,  but  shipwrecked 
his  own.  He  looked  "gey  ill  to  live  wi." 
Middle-aged  people  will  recall  him  on  the 
platform  as  apparently  cold,  cynical,  flashy. 
He  seemed  self-sufficing  and  unapproach- 
able. It  was  hard  to  remake  the  Dickens 
of  previous  conception. 

Dickens,  in  Pickwick,  Daudet,  in  Tartarin, 
seem  to  have  given  imperishable  creations. 
Each,  "a  fellow  of  infinite  jest  and  variety," 
brings  wholesome  laughter  to  a  needy  world. 
We  owe  nothing  else  to  Tartarin;  Pickwick, 
like  Don  Quixote,  is  a  hero.  His  goodness 
is  contagious.  We  are  braver  and  kinder  for 
knowing  him.  Tartarin  is  clown  alone.  His 
part  played  out,  he  is  welcome  to  fall  into 
the  Rhone  as  he  crosses  over  to  Beaucaire. 

Tho  Leon  Daudet  claims  for  his  father  al- 
most divine  compassionateness,  it  was  a  pri- 
vate matter.  He  was  not  aggressive.  The 
world  was  good  enough  for  him.  Artist  and 
critic,  he  took  in  every  point  of  the  drama. 
The  worst  he  found  the  most  picturesque 
part,  and  he  could  do  it  best.  He  loved  10 
tear  down  a  fair  outside.  He  was  masterly 
in  hidden  corruption.  Dickens  loved  unsus- 
pected goodness.  He  delighted  to  show  that 
there  was  something  godlike  in  every  God- 
created  man.  Wrongs  never  bit  into  Dau- 
det's soul.  Dickens  fought  them  always  and 
everywhere.  He  used  his  popularity  as  a 
battering-ram  against  established  abuses.  He 
made  a  great  record  of  definite  reforms. 
Daudet  cared  for  none  of  these  things,  not 
even  as  much  as  Balzac,  his  great  master, 
who  did  somewhat  ameliorate  French  juris- 
prudence. 

Daudet  is  the  better  workman.  He  con- 
structs, Dickens  dovetails.  He  works  up  cli- 
maxes without  strain  or  jerk.     Dickens  gives 
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surprises.  He  alternates  crudely.  He  dis- 
dains the  touch  which  disguises  art.  He  did 
not  tender  any  too  dearly  his  own  fame.  He 
could  not  elaborate  forever  or  submit  tooutside 
rule  as  Frenchmen  do  and  must.  Daudet 
verified  everything.  With  his  wife  and  son 
he  lived  out  all  of  "Jack,"  except  the  life  of 
a  Transatlantic  stoker.  Dickens  seized  in- 
stinctively. He  heard  a  lady  ask  for  an  in- 
stalment of  one  of  his  novels,  not  a  word  of 
which  was  written.  Daudet  gave  up  his  manu- 
scripts in  self-defense  against  ceaselesss  revi- 
sion. His  people  are  true  flesh  and  blood.  De- 
void of  high  motive,  they  develop  with  selfish 
consistency.  Dickens  is  too  apt  to  galvanize 
machines.  Instead  of  growth  there  is  mer- 
ciless self-repetition.  Dickens  gives  huge 
feeders,  beastly  drinkers,  heavy  sleepers. 
The  animality  of  Daudet  is  deadly  and  re- 
fined, and  alien  to  the  pages  of  Dickens. 

Daudet  was  splendid  in  daring.  Dickens's 
people,  usually  in  debt,  often  clutched  by 
the  law,  base-born  and  worse  reared,  or  at 
the  very  best,  for  the  most  part  plain,  would- 
be  drags  socially.  Daudet  took  people  worth 
knowing.  Humble  life  was  their  foil.  He 
reveled  in  peisonages  and  personalities. 
Nothing  was  too  high  for  his  swift,  sharp 
arrows.  He  did  Gambetta  to  the  life  in  the 
very  hight  of  his  power,  fellow  Provengal 
and  companion  of  early  miseries  tho  he  was. 
In  "  Le  Nabab,"  he  opened  up  the  honey- 
combed rottenness  of  the  Second  Empire, 
even  names  scarce  disguised.  In  "  L*Im- 
mortel"  he  sacrificed  the  French  Academy, 
whose  rejection  of  him  was  his  one  unheal- 
ing wound. 

Tout  Paris  went  wild  over  Daudet's  "  la- 
test." Taking  it  home  under  its  arm  that 
night  it  read  it  at  a  single  sitting.  The 
forthcoming  key  was  unnecessary.  Those 
quick  wits  could  place  and  name  and  deride 
for  themselves.  It  was  intoxicating  joy  to 
do  so.  Daudet  was  insatiable  for  equal  re- 
nown as  poet  and  dramatist.  Dickens  fell 
into  his  own  proper  sphere  at  once  and 
rested  content. 

Withal  Daudet  was  a  dreamer.  A  world  of 
bright  visions  caressed  him  everywhere.  A 
soft  melancholy  mingled,  too,  with  his  rich 
joyousness.  Nature  was  always  his  solace 
and  companion.  He  needed,  too,  and  al- 
ways found,    human    support;   first,   Ernest, 


the  angel  of  "Petit  those,"  then  his  wife. 
Not  in  theory,  perhaps,  liking  literary  much 
better  than  English  women,  he  had  the  luck 
to  find  such  a  pearl  among  them  that  she 
doubled  his  own  luster,  which  he  recognized 
most  gratefully.  He  had,  too,  the  entire  de- 
votion of  his  son  Leon.  He  felt  for  his  birth- 
place and  its  hot-blooded,  foolish  Provencals 
a  narrow,  fervid  love  impossible  to  Dickens. 
Tho  the  latter  immortalized  places,  early 
loves  had  been  pretty  well  scared  out  of  him. 
Nationality,  even  patriotism,  counted  little. 

Each  man  painted  his  epoch.  Daudet  is 
still  up  to  date,  but  the  world  of  Dickens  re- 
cedes. Stage-coaches,  post  inns,  huge  feasts, 
corrupt  elections  disappear.  Reading  him  is 
like  untying  old  letters,  sleeping  in  lavendered 
sheets,  going  to  bed  by  candle-light.  It  was 
not  a  refined  time,  spite  of  much  that  was 
sound  and  hearty.  There  was  cuffing,  swear- 
ing, fighting,  dirt  and  disorder,  the  doings 
of  the  British  animal  so  brightly  conceived  by 
Taine.  We  do  not  realize  the  change  till  we 
take  up  Dickens.  There  was  little  organized 
philanthropy  or  intellectual  stimulus.  Poli- 
tics were  corrupt,  the  Church  asleep.  Abuse 
and  oppression  stalked  unmolested. 

Daudet  depicted  a  super-refined  age  by 
methods  which  defy  technical  criticism.  He 
commands  laughter,  surprise  and  admiration, 
not  tears  or  love,  least  of  all  desire  for  imi- 
tation. 

Through  all  grotesque  inadequacies  Dick- 
ens tears  down  to  the  heart  of  humanity.  It 
beats  aright,  after  all.  He  inspires  pity,  help, 
forgiveness.  One  not  only  thinks  better  of 
his  kind,  but  becomes  himself  a  better  part 
of  it.  Daudet  looked  like  the  typical  Chris1-; 
but  in  his  work  religion  was  only  artistic 
adjunct.  That  of  Dickens  breathes  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Founder  of  the  great  Christmas 
festival.  Equal  heritage  of  all  Anglo-Saxons, 
the  works  of  Dickens  are  carried  everywhere 
on  their  line  of  march.  The  old  criticism  of 
America  taken  at  its  proper  worth  or  else 
forgotten,  Dickens  is  one  of  the  great  uniting 
bonds  between  two  countries.  Nothing  so 
important  awaits  Daudet.  Chroniclers  as 
brilliant  and  polished  will  paint  the  France 
that  is  to  be,  and  find,  too,  as  appreciative 
an  audience  outside;  but  Dickens  is  himself 
alone,  and  cannot  be  reproduced. 

Wilmington,  Del. 


PORTO    RICO. 


B Y      ALFRED     SOLOMON 
Of  the  Porto  Rk  an  Assrmbly. 


The  population  of  Porto  Rico,  some  8oo(- 
ooo,    is    essentially    agricultural.     A   varied 
climate,   sultry   in    the    lowlands,  refreshing 
and    invigorating  in    the    mountain     ranges, 
makes  possible  the  cultivation  of  almost  every 
variety    of    known    crop  —  sugar,    tobacco, 
coffee,  annatto,  maze,  cotton  and  ginger  are 
extensively  grown;  but  there  are    still    thou- 
sands of  acres  of   virgin   lands  awaiting  the 
capitalist.     Tropical    fruits  flourish  in  abun- 
dance, and  the  sugar-pine    is  well  known  in 
our  market,  where  it   brings   a    higher  price 
than  any  other  pine  imported.   Hardwood  and 
fancy  cabinet  wood  trees  fill  the  forests,  and 
await  the  woodman's  ax.     Among  these  are 
some  specimens  of   unexampled   beauty,  no- 
tably a  tree,  the   wood  of   which,  when  pol- 
ished, resembles  veined  marble,  and  another, 
rivaling  in  beauty  the  feathers  in  a  peacock's 
tail.     Precious  metals  abound,  altho  system- 
atic effort  has   never  been  directed  to  the  lo- 
cating of  paying  veins.     Rivers  and  rivulets 
are  plenty,  and  water-power  is  abundant;  and 
the  new  rtyime  should  see  the  installation  of 
power  plants  and  electric  lighting  all  over  the 
island,  within  a  short  time  after  occupation. 
On  the  lowlands,  large  tracts  of   pasturage 
under  guinea  grass  and  malojilla  feed    thou- 
sands of  sleek  cattle,  but,   as   an   article   of 
food,  mutton  is  almost  unknown.   The  native 
pony,  small,  wiry  anduntireable,  has  a  world- 
wide reputation,  and  for  long  journeys  is  un- 
equaled,  possessing  a  gait,  as  they  say  in  the 
island,  like  an  arm-chair. 

Perhaps  a  third  of  the  population  of  the 
island  is  of  African  descent;  but,  strangely 
enough,  the  colored  people  are  only  to  be 
found  on  the  coast,  and  are  the  fishermen, 
boatmen  and  laborers  of  the  seaports.  The 
cultivation  of  the  crops  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  jibaro,  or  peasant,  who  is  seldom 
of  direct  Spanish  descent,  while  the  financier- 
ing and  exportation  is  conducted  almost  en- 
tirely by  pent7isidares,  or  Spanish-born  colo- 
nists, who  monopolize  every  branch  of  com- 
merce to  the  exclusion  of  the  colonial-born 
subject.  In  fact,  the  Porto  Ricans  have  long 
since  given  up  every  attempt  to  compete  in 
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commerce.  Harassed  on  every  side  by  Gov- 
ernment officials,  subject  to  open  and  preju- 
diced discrimination  in  the  settlement  of  tar- 
iff adjustments,  accused  of  revolutionary  in- 
tentions if  patronized  by  their  friends,  they 
have  abandoned  the  unequal  struggle,  and 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions, graduating  in  our  universities,  and 
taking  back  with  them  to  their  country  new 
ideas  of  civic  rights  and  progression  which 
have  made  them  still  further  objects  of  sus- 
picion of  their  vulgar  insular  masters. 

To   evade   absolute   ill   treatment    and,  in 
some  cases,  even  torture,  many  have   taken 
out   papers  of  American   citizenship;  and  in 
the  States  to-day  are  Porto  Ricans,  whose 
success  and  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  by  all  who  come  into  contact  with  them 
bear  witness  to  their  mental  and  moral  fiber. 
That  these  men  will  play  a  large  part  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  island  under  its  new  con- 
ditions is  a  foregone  and  logical  conclusion; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  their  experience 
of  republican  institutions  and   the   influence 
they  possess  over  their  countrymen  will  en- 
able  them  to  lend  most  effective  aid  to  this 
Government  when    it   decides    to    institute 
reforms  foreign  to  the  customs  of  the  island, 
and    which  the   natives  might,  at  first  sight, 
suppose  to  be  inimical  to  their  interests. 

The  personality  of  the  Porto  Rican  is  a 
very  charming  one.  Generations  of  ill  treat- 
ment have  developed  in  them  a  patient  resig- 
nation which  has  about  it  nothing  of  coward- 
ice. Even  now,  with  liberty  within  grasp, 
nothing  is  heard  of  recrimination,  and  none 
will  be  practiced.  The  same  hospitality  will 
be  offered  to  the  Spaniard  as  to  other  na- 
tions, and  that  hospitality  is  proverbial. 

The  social  life  of  the  cities  is  identical  with 
that  of  most  all  other  tropical  Spanish - 
American  countries.  The  mass,  in  the  cool 
of  the  morning,  at  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
religious  thoughts  are  not  the  only  ones  which 
fill  the  heads  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes;  the 
retreta  after  sundown,  where  slim-waisted, 
dainty  seiloritas  glide  up  and  down  the  plaza 
to  the  sound    of   a  fine   military  band;  shop- 
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ping  by  gaslight,  which  develops  into  a  series 
of  skirmishes  between  buyer  and  assistant, 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  fair  sex,  and  an  oc- 
(  asional  ball  at  the  Captain-General's  palace, 
where  costumes  may  be  seen  which  have  the 
undeniable  stamp  of  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and 
faces  which  have  a  beauty  which  is  at  once 
touching  and  enchanting.  Small  features, 
large,  black,  lustrous  eyes,  and  perfect  oval 
outlines  make  the  criolla  a  distinct  improve- 
menton  the  sensual-faced  Spanish  woman, and 
she  is  of  more  refined  instincts  and  gentler 
disposition.  As  mothers  they  are  unexcelled 
and  literally  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  wel- 
fare ol  their  children.  The  capital,  San 
Juan,  being  the  seat  of  government,  is,  of 
course,  the  social  center,  while  Ponce  is 
commercially  of  more  importance  and  is  of 
more  modern  construction  and  advanced 
ideas. 

A  visit  to  the  rural  districts  introduces  us 
to  a  class  of  peasantry  ground  down  by  un- 
just taxation,  but  simple,  thrifty  and  hard- 
working. Living  in  a  hut  constructed  of 
palm  branches  thatched  with  palm  leaves, 
his  only  clothing  a  cotton  duck  suit  from  the 
New  England  looms,  and  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  family,  usuallyin  a  state  of  nature, 
he  passes  his  day  working  in  his  patch  of 
corn  or  sugar-cane,  and  his  evenings  dan- 
cing the  native  danzas  to  the  sound  of  the 
guiro  and  tiple.  He  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  has  not  the  facilities  afforded  him 
for  learning  to  do  so;  and  knows  our  coun- 
try only  by  the  dried  fish  and  rice  it  sends 
him  for  his  consumption.  His  bete  noir  is 
the  Spanish  civil  guard,  who  patrol  the 
country  in  mounted  pairs,  and  whose  boast 
is  that  they  never  bring  in  a  prisoner  alive. 
He  pays  direct  tax  to  the  Government  in 
the  form  of  imftuesto  territorial,  or  assess- 
ment on  the  value  of  his  farm,  and  the  cedula, 
or  internal  passport;  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  these  taxes  amount  to  about  sixty  per 
cent,  of  his  net  income.  But  he  is  ready  for 
emancipation,  and,  when  educated,  will  prove 
a  valuable,  and  law-abiding  citizen. 

The  internal  administration  of  the  is- 
land disposes  of  a  budget  of  about  $3,300,- 
000,  and  is  a  woful  example  of  corrupt  offi- 
cialism. Of  this  sum  only  about  $650,000  is 
expended  in  the  island,  the  remainder  being 


applied  to  payment  of  interest  on  public 
debt,  salaries  of  Spanish  officials,  army, 
navy  and  other  extra-insular  expendi- 
ture. But  the  whole  of  the  revenue  is  col- 
lected in  the  island.  This  is  indeed  absentee- 
landlordism  with  a  vengeance.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  an  oppressive  system  of  taxation, 
nothing  can  beat  the  levy  made  on  the  trans- 
fer of  real  estate,  which  is  two  per  cent,  on 
the  assessed  value  of  the  property,  and  an 
equal  amount  on  mortgages  to  afford  the 
privilege  of  inscription  and  record  on  the  civil 
register.  The  press  is  nominally  free,  but 
articles  attacking  any  branch  of  the  public 
service  are  not  tolerated,  as  being  subversive 
of  order  and  good  citizenship.  Questions  of 
general  policy  are  discussed,  but  within  cer- 
tain limitations  well  understood  by  the  edi- 
tors, who  have  to  assume  responsibility  for 
all  unsigned  communications,  and  frequently 
pay  the  penalty  for  publishing  news  distaste- 
ful to  the  Government  by  imprisonment  and 
suspension  of  their  periodicals.  Such  cen- 
sorship, however,  has  never  been  quietly  sub- 
mitted to,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  press  of 
the  island  that  hardly  a  day  passes  but  what 
some  editor  is  fined  or  imprisoned.  The 
courts  of  justice  presided  over  by  Spanish 
judges  are  so  only  in  name,  and  for  two  rea- 
sons. The  first  is  that  the  judiciary  is  not 
independent  of  the  administration,  and  judges 
can  be  removed  or  transferred  at  the  will  of 
the  executive.  The  second  reason  owes  its 
being  to  the  fiction  that  the  island  is  a  prov- 
ince of  Spain,  and  therefore  the  court  of  last 
appeal  is  situated  in  the  peninsula,  where 
venal  Spanish  judges  and  prejudiced  Spanish 
juries  are  hardly  likely  to  do  justice  to  the 
hated  and  down-trodden  colonials. 

With  the  removal  of  the  cancerous  growth 
of  absolute  tryanny,  and  the  implantation  of 
republican  institutions,  a  bright  future  awaits 
the  unfortunate  isle.  Whatever  form  of  gov- 
ernment it  be  accorded,  territorial,  autono- 
mous or  colonial,  the  inalienable  right  of 
mankind  to  free  speech,  free  press  and  free 
education  cannot  but,  being  practiced,  bear 
fruit,  and  add  one  more  stone  to  the  temple 
of  liberty  which  this  nation  is  building  with 
materials  gathered  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  globe. 

New  York  City. 


A  WELL-ORDERED  CAMP. 

i;y  <;i:n.    O.    O.    HOWARD. 


Of  the  six  encampments  along  the  coast 
that  I  visited  and  carefully  examined,  General 
Fitzhugh  Lee's  is  all  in  all  decidedly  the 
best.  This  is  due  to  two  things:  First,  Fitz- 
hugh Lee  is  the  equal  of  the  other  command- 
ers, with  whom  a  paternal  system  rather  than 
martinetism  prevails.  His  preliminary  care- 
fulness and  provision  for  the  wants  of  his 
soldiers  have  made  him  very  much  beloved. 
But,  second,  the  hearty  and  generous  sup- 
port of  the  neighboring  city  of  Jacksonville 
in  furnishing  every  possible  convenience  for 
the  men  of  the  command,  has  given  to  this 
encampment  a  decided  advantage.  The  city 
has  furnished  lumber  free,  to  the  officer  or 
soldier,  so  that  he  might  have  a  floor  to  his 
tent,  a  mess-house  for  the  company,  and 
places  for  bathing.  It  has  laid  pipes  to  con- 
vey the  choice  water-supply  from  deep  and 
forceful  artesian  wells  into  hydrants  planted 
at  the  head  of  each  company  street.  There 
are  many  shower-baths  also,  where  the  men, 
with  a  little  help  from  each  other,  can  enjoy 
the  luxury.  The  city  has  done  this  and  more 
for  our  soldiers,  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  free  of  charge. 

The  water,  coming  from  those  artesian 
wells,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  700  feet 
deep,  is  excellent,  tho  it  has  a  sulphur-like 
taste  when  it  first  strikes  the  air,  but  as  de- 
lightful and  invigorating  as  spring  water. 
The  offal  of  the  sinks  is  received  in  half  casks 
or  prepared  vessels  and  covered  with  fresh 
earth  or  lime.  Every  morning  the  contents 
of  the  vessels  are  transported  far  from  the 
encampment,  thoroughly  washed  out  by  the 
hose  and  rendered  harmless,  being  carried  to 
the  broad  river  by  artificial  currents.  What  re- 
sults from  all  this?  There  is  less  sickness  in 
Camp  Cuba  Libre  than  elsewhere,  there  being 
hardly  two  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  in  hos- 
pital. 

We  found  a  few  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  but 
the  most,  we  were  told  by  the  surgeons,  had 
come  from  a  single  company  of  an  Illinois 
regiment  and  from  one  cause:  the  consump- 
tion of  bad  meat  at  some  station  before  the 
regiment  came  to  Jacksonville. 

General  Lee,  thus  benefited  bv  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  city,   was   able  to   establish    a 
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perfect  sanitary  condition.  Doubtless  gen- 
erals in  command  of  other  camps,  would 
imitate  this  one  had  the  same  privileges  been 
extended  to  them  by  the  cities  near  their  lo- 
cation. Aside  from  the  city  advantages 
thus  held  out, I  want  to  call  attention  to  still 
other  conditions  which  show  the  character  of 
the  commander  of  the  camp. 

While  passing  through  the  streets  accom- 
panied by  General  Lee's  inspector,  Major 
Russell  B.  Harrison,  son  of  ex-President 
Harrison,  I  could  not  at  first  help  noticing 
the  fact  that  perfect  order  was  seen  in  each 
regiment  all  the  way  from  the  sinks  at  the 
back  to  the  officers'  advance  lines.  The 
companies,  the  non-commissioned  and  com- 
missioned staff,  showed  careful  supervision. 
An  officer  would  notice  the  way  in  which 
the  guard  duty  was  performed.  There  were 
two  sentinels  upon  each  post,  one  was 
armed  and  the  other  not.  An  inquiry 
made  it  evident  that  Lee  was  bring- 
ing forward  his  recruits  and  teaching 
them  guard  duty  in  this  speedy  way.  Break- 
ing in  recruits  by  this  method  I  have  never 
seen  tried  before  ;  the  quick  results  were 
gratifying.  Again,  we  noticed  a  thorough- 
ness in  the  provost  guard.  Every  squad 
which  was  patrolling  was  well  in  hand  as  if 
on  drill  as  it  passed  from  street  to  street  in 
the  city.  When  off  duty  within  the  city  limits  or 
elsewhere,  there  was  a  noticeable  neatness  in 
the  appearance  of  all  the  soldiers.  This  fea- 
ture was  enhanced  by  preventing  the  use  of 
suspenders  for  their  trousers  when  the  men 
went  without  their  blouses.  The  effect  was 
like  that  of  seamen  in  neat  shore  attire.  It 
always  appeared  to  me  that  General  Grant, 
who  served  in  Mexico  under  General  Taylor, 
caught  something  of  his  spirit,  and  always 
exhibited  it  in  his  own  military  career. 
Doubtless  Fitzhugh  Lee  has  imbibed  much 
of  the  kindness  and  fatherly  manner  of  his 
uncle,  Robert  E.  Lee,  whose  gentleness  as  a 
commander  was  proverbial.  Of  course  this 
will  not  detract  from  Fitzhugh  Lee's  own 
generous  nature.  A  military  man  uncon- 
sciously follows  the  model  which  he  saw  most 
of  in  his  early  experience. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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A  VETERAN  SPANISH   NOVELIST. 

BY    D.    W.    FISHER,    D.D.,   LL.D., 
President  of  Hanovek  College,  Indiana. 

Juan  Valera    is  now  an   old  man,     and 
among   other  infirmities   has  so  far   lost  his 
sight  that  he  is  unable  to  read.     Still  he  has 
in  recent  years  given  to  the  world  three  more 
novels  and  romances:  La  Buena  Fama,  Jua- 
nita   la   Larga     and    Genio  y    Figura.      Of 
these  the  best  is  Juanita  la  Larga;  at  least 
according   to  the   taste  of  English-speaking 
people.     In  some  fespects  it  resembles  Vale- 
ra's  earlier  and   most  charming  idyll,  Pepita 
Jiminez.    The  leading  characters,  to  be  sure, 
are   quite    different    in   the   two  books.     In 
Pepita    the    heroine    is    a  rich  widow,  only 
twenty  years  old ;  and  the    hero    is  a  young 
man,  well  educated  after  the  Spanish  fashion, 
but  utterly  inexperienced  in   the  real  world, 
and  who  has  begun  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  priesthood,  and  to   go  as   a  foreign  mis- 
sionary.    Gradually   Pepita   bewitches  him; 
and  it  all  ends  with  the  marriage  of  the  two, 
after  a   panorama    of  various  scenes  in    the 
heart  of  Andalusia,  that  are  as   charming  as 
any  that  can  be  found    in    modern  romance. 
In  Juanita  la    Larga,  the    principal    actors, 
prima  facie,  are  the  antipodes  of  those  just 
described.     The  heroine    is    the  illegitimate 
child  of  a  woman  who  has  but  this  one  stain 
upon  her  character;  but  who,  nevertheless,  is 
humble  and  possessed  only  of  such  wealth  as 
she  has  accumulated  by  her  invaluable  serv- 
ices in    the  homes  of  the  rich  on  occasions 
which  demand  great   culinary  or   other  like 
skill.     The  hero   is  a  widower,  past  the  age 
of  n-fty,  who    is   the    chief  assistant   of    the 
cacique  of  the  village,  and  whose  excellence 
was  that  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the  head. 
But  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  and  one 
discovers,  under  new  conditions,  the  same  old 
characters.     Indeed,  it  is  said  of  Valera  that 
his  heroines  are  all  himself  in  disguise — his 
own     spirit     incarnated     in     an     imaginary 
woman's    body.     There     is,     however,     one 
marked  difference  in  the  two  books,  and  this 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  Juanita.     It  is 
the   temptations   into  which    the  heroine  is 


brought,  described,  as  they  are,  with  consid- 
erable detail  and  with  a  taint  of  French  rea1- 
ism.  Why  is  t  that  almost  all  the  novels 
that  emanate  from  writers  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  are  more  or  less  spoiled  by  these 
nauseating  descents  into  the  mire  ?  Fogaz- 
zaro's  Piccolo  Mondo  Antico  is  about  the 
only  exception  that  I  can  recall  in  very  re- 
cent years.  Has  it  come  to  be  assumed  that 
there  must  be  in  a  novel  an  unclean  intrigue, 
just  as  of  old  there  must  be  two  pure  lovers 
and  a  marriage  or  a  tragedy?  At  any  rate, 
even  Valera,  who  is  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  old-fashioned  school  of  classicises,  has,  in 
Juanita,  at  certain  points  come  so  near  to  the 
ditch  that  the  reader  can  smell  the  stench; 
and  in  Genio  there  is  still  more  of  this  fault. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  him  as  to  this  is 
that  Juanita  escapes  triumphant  out  of  her 
temptations,  and  Rafaela,  tho  she  never  quite 
recovers,  and  at  length  commits  suicide, 
works  some  wonders  of  reformation  on  her- 
self and  others. 

In  Juanita  we  are  back  again  in  Andalu- 
sia. The  whole  action  is  located  in  Villa- 
legre  (pleasant  town),  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  excursus  up  into  the  neighboring 
mountain  pastures.  Not  once  is  there  even 
a  notice  of  a  railway  or  a  telegraph  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  About  the  only  touch  of 
the  modern  world  is  the  talk  of  the  apothe- 
cary, who  is  an  evolutionist  and  suspected  of 
atheism  and  worse;  and  who  loves  to  horrify 
by  his  peculiar  notions.  By  the  way,  why 
is  it  that  in  the  novels  of  Spain  and  Italy 
the  apothecary  is  so  apt  to  be  an  infidel  ? 

Besides  the  characters  already  mentioned 
are  the  cacique,  the  priest  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  churches,  the  schoolmaster,  a  promi- 
nent lady  who  is  a  mixture  of  devotee,  ty- 
rant and  worlding,  and  a  common  peasant  ot 
the  baser  sort.  We  are  taken  to  the  village 
fountain,  where  in  the  evening  the  girls  come 
for  water,andthe  people  gather  to  gossip;  to 
the  feasts  in  the  houses  of  the  rich;  into  the 
churches  on  great  occasions  to  hear  a  ser- 
mon of  Father  Anselm;  to  a  betrothal;  up 
among  the  cowherds  of  the  mountains; 
among  some  amateur  brigands;    and   other 
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such  scenes  that  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
author  to  portray  in  its  most  romantic  forms 
the  life  of  the  little  town,  away  in  the  heart 
of  Andalusia.  It  is,  however,  upon  the  great 
events  of  the  church  year  that  he  seems  es- 
pecially to  exert  all  his  powers  of  descrip- 
tion, such  as  the  visit  of  the  bishop,  the 
celebration  in  honor  of  the  patron  saint  of 
Villalegre,  who  is  Santo  Dominigo  de  Guz- 
man, and  the  Holy  Week.  The  attitude  of 
Valera  toward  religion  always  is  that  of  at 
least  profound  outward  respect.  One  can 
detect  at  times  what  seems  to  be  a  tinge  of 
irony  in  some  of  his  descriptions  of  religious 
things;  but  there  is  no  scoffing,  even  at  super- 
stitions, and  no  positive  sign  of  infidelity. 

The  veil  which  he  thus  lifts  affords  an  as- 
tounding revelation  as  to  the.  religious  scenes 
that  are  still  enacted  in  the  heart  of  Spain, 
and  which  such  a  man  as  Valera  so  earnestly 
desires  to  have  perpetuated.  The  proces- 
sions, for  instance,  of  Holy  Week  begin 
Wednesday,  and  end  Saturday,  and  are  a  suc- 
cession of  tableaux,  representing  events  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  sac- 
rifice of  Isaac  down  to  the  Last  Supper  and 
the  agony  in  the  garden  and  the  death  on 
the  cross.  Real  men  and  women,  more  or 
less  under  mask,  perform  most  of  the 
parts.  Little  girls  with  wings  represent  the 
angels.  A  preacher,  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  located  at  a  suitable  point,  and 
while  the  procession  pauses  he  explains  the 
various  figures,  symbolical  or  other;  and 
even  the  angels  are  heard  to  intermingle 
their  voices. 

The  style  of  Valera  is  of  course,  like  all 
good  Spanish,  very  dignified  and  ornate,  and 
incapable  of  exact  imitation  in  English.  But 
it  has  also  a  clearness  like  that  of  the  finest 
bell,  and  is  as  limpid  as  the  waters  of  a 
mountain  brook. 

Such  is  life  in  Villalegre  in  Andalusia,  ac- 
cording to  Juan  Valera,  still  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Pepita  was  published  before  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war;  but  it  is  significant 
that  Antofiuelo,  the  villain  of  the  story,  em- 
igrates first  to  the  La  Plata,  and  thence  for 
his  own  good  to  Havana,  where  he  becomes 
a  leading  partisan  of  Cuban  independence. 
His  ambition  is  to  live  at  length  like  a  prince 
on  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York. 


CHEERFUL  YESTERDAYS.* 

UNDER  the  pleasing  optimism  of  this  title 
Colonel  Higginson,  in  one  touch,  suggests 
Wordsworth's  man 

"...     of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows," 

and  introduces  his  own  volume  of  personal 
recollections.  He  begins,  as  every  man 
should  who  had  in  his  ancestry  a  Went- 
worth  who  might  speak  of  England's  great 
queen  as  "Cousin  Betsey  Tudor,"  with  a 
glance  at  the  family  tree  and  the  events 
which  made  him  a  Cambridge  boy,  born 
there  within  three  days  of  Christmas-tide, 
1823.  There  passed  his  happy  boyhood  in 
the  noble  simplicity  of  old.Cambridge  where 
only  two  or  three  thousand  people  shared 
the  privileges  of  the  town  among  them,  and 
where  the  boy's  ancestors  lay  in  the  village 
graveyard  with  long  Latin  inscriptions  over 
them,  abounding,  as  he  wittily  remarks,  in 
adjectives  ending  in  erimus  and  issinms.  His 
nurse  was  a  certain  Rowena  Pratt,  whose 
husband,  Dexter  Pratt,  was  the  original  of 
Longfellow's  "Village  Blacksmith."  Mr. 
,  Higginson  recalls  with  amusement  that  in 
later  life  Longfellow  forgot  his  hero's  name 
and  applied  to  him  to  recover  it.  His 
father,  tho  not  a  scholar,  had  a  large  library, 
and  loved  to  read  theology.  Dr.  Peabody 
reminds  his  son  that  once  when  the  college 
received  a  supply  of  Hebrew  Bibles  he  went 
to  President  Kirkland  with  the  sad  note  of 
warning  that  they  must  all  be  returned,  as  a 
careless  printer  had  put  the  title  at  the 
wrong  end. 

Here  he  grew  up  among  the  best  Eastern 
Massachusetts  families,  and  tumbled  about 
in  the  elder  Dr.  Holmes's  library  just  as  his 
®wn  son  did,  and,  as  he  remarks,  caught  the 
love  of  books  as  we  do  measles,  by  being 
"exposed  to  them."  Here,  too,  he  grew  up 
as  New  England  boys  in  his  station  generally 
did,  among  women  who  commanded  the 
homage  of  their  associates  as  much  as  the 
men.  It  is  at  least  worth  notice,  consider- 
ing what  Colonel  Higgtnson's,  interest  in 
the  "emancipation  of  women"  has  been, 
that  he  should  write  of  this  period:  "I  can- 
not remember  to  have   grown  up  with  the 

*  Cheerful  Yesterdays.  By  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson. Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
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slightest  feeling  that  there  was  any  distinc- 
tion of  sex  in  intellect."  By  the  time  he  was 
fifteen  years  old  his  opinion  had  changed, 
and,  as  he  tells  the  story,  he  had  received  im- 
pressions ot  the  intellectual  disadvantages  of 
women  which  gave  him  his  permanent  im- 
pulse to  agitate  for  their  removal. 

His  youthful  associations  were  carefully 
guarded.  One  boy  who  swore  and  carried  a 
pistol,  was  strictly  prohibited.  The  only  other 
child  with  whom  he  was  forbidden  to  play 
became  afterward  an  eminent  clergyman. 
His  training  was  what  every  other  boy  had; 
but  we  do  not  see  that  liberalism  could  find 
anything  in  it  to  complain  of.  Thohe  seems 
to  have  heard  of  the  "  rigors  of  the  old  New 
England  theology  which  darkened  the  lives 
of  so  many,"  he  had  no  experience  of  them 
himself. 

"  Even  Sunday  brought  no  actual  terrors.  I 
have  the  sweetest  image  of  my  mother  sitting 
ready  dressed  for  church,  .  .  .  and  usually 
bearing  a  flower  in  her  hand." 

We  pass  his  college  days  as  containing 
nothing  particularly  different  from  the  others. 
In  common  with  all  witnesses  of  long  mem- 
ory, he  notes  the  change  for  the  better  which 
has  come  over  the  college  world  in  its  drink- 
ing habits,  and  the  effect  which  plantation 
life  and  manners  had  on  the  Southern  stu- 
dents. What  he  says  on  this  point  of  them 
at  Harvard  will  hold  of  them  as  they  were 
then  at  Yale. 

The  law  tried  its  spells  on  him  a  while,  as 
it  did  on  Lowell,  but  in  vain.  Under  the 
potent  influences  of  Theodore  Parker  and 
James  Freeman  Clarke  he  gravitated  to  what 
was  then  called  the  "liberal  ministry."  tho, 
as  he  remarks,  very  much  "secularized"  at 
that.  Against  his  entrance  into  the  minis- 
try, even  in  this  modified  form,  his  friend, 
the  late  George  William  Curtis,  seems  to  have 
indulged  in  some  mild  expostulation.  Mr. 
Higginson  remarks,  humorously: 

"  I  had  put  myself  somewhat  in  the  position 
of  that  backsliding  youth  at  Concord  of  whom 
some  feminine  friend  said,  anxiously,  '  I  am 
troubled  about  Eben.  Me  used  to' be  a  real 
come-outer,  interested  in  all  the  reforms;  but 
now  he  smokes  and  swears  and  goes  to  church, 
and  is  just  like  any  other  young  man.' 

'Yet  I  resolved  to  risk  even  this  peril,  re- 
moved my^modest  belongings  to  Divinity  Hall, 


and  bought  one  of  those  very  Hebrew  Bibles 
which  my  father  had  once  criticised  as  having 
their  title-pages  at  the  wrong  end." 

Mr.  Higginson  was  now  fairly  launched  in 
his  rearing  as  a  reformer.  We  hardly  need 
say  that  the  chapters  in  which  his  develop- 
ment is  traced  through  the  social  and  home 
life  of  Cambridge,  through  Harvard  College, 
and  the  literary  circles  of  Boston,  form  no 
unworthy  supplement  to  the  charming  vol- 
umes we  have  already  had  of  Lowell  and  Dr. 
Holmes. 

We  turn  from  this  attractive  aspect  of 
Cheerful  Yesterdays  to  speak  of  some  defi- 
nite points  in  the  book;  such,  for  example, 
as  Colonel  Higginson's  account  of  his  activ- 
ity in  that  anomalous  period  of  our  history 
when  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the  at- 
tempt to  enforce  it  transformed  so  many  of 
the  best  citizens  in  the  North  into  what 
Colonel  Higginson  calls  "conscientious  law- 
breakers." 

The  burning  points  in  this  history  are  the 
attempts  to  rescue  Sims  and  Burns.  The 
antislavery  men  went  to  work  in  these  cases 
as  if  war  was  now  already  declared,  and 
fully  determined  to  use  all  the  force  they 
had  or  could  muster  to  rescue  these  fugitives 
from  the  custody  of  the  law.  Mr.  Higgin- 
son himself  fully  expected  to  be  lodged  in 
jail,  and  only  escaped  by  the  failure  to  bring 
an  action  against  him.  The  story  is  told 
with  a  fulness  that  might  have  been  embar- 
rassing once,  and  with  a  frankness  which 
tells  of  the  great  revolution  that  has  passed 
over  the  country.  At  all  events,  we  have  the 
story  told  in  these  pages  in  the  new  light 
thrown  on  it  by  a  witness  who  was  foremost 
in  every  stage  of  the  affair. 

As  to  the  War  Colonel  Higginson's  sig- 
nificance in  it  was  his  relation  to  the  colored 
man  as  a  soldier,  a  problem  which  recent  de- 
velopments show  is  not  wholly  settled  yet. 
He  and  Robert  Shaw  were  the  men  who 
stood  forth  beyond  all  others  in  champion- 
ing the  negro.  Mr.  Higginson's  confidence 
in  him  had  already  been  won  by  what  he  had 
seen  of  him  in  the  Boston  rescue  cases. 
Shaw,  tho  he  was  destined  to  see  him  in  a 
better  light  in  the  tragedy  at  Fort  Wagner, 
went  all  the  more  bravely  to  his  martyr  death 
because  he  did  not  have  full  confidence  in 
the  colored  troops  he  was  leading. 
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Mr.  Higginson,  it  was  well  known,  has 
much  to  report  of  John  Brown.  He  does 
not  disappoint  his  readers,  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  neglect  one  word  in  this  volume  on 
this  remarkable  man,  his  previous  career, 
his  wife  and  home,  the  kind  of  man  he  was, 
the  plan  of  his  attempt  in  Virginia,  and  the 
mistakes  which  gave  it  so  different  a  charac- 
ter from  what  was  intended.  This  and  the 
light  thrown  on  the  Kansas  episode,  in  which 
Mr.  Higginson  had  a  personal  relation  and 
part,  are  important  for  their  bearing  on  the 
social  and  political  history  of  the  country. 

If  Mr.  Higginson  were  called  on  to  say 
whether  he  was  primarily  a  reformer  or  a 
literary  man,  he  might  not  be  altogether 
clear  in  his  reply.  This  double  character 
haunts  his  volume  with  its  delightful  uncer- 
tainty. This,  however,  is  clear,  that  no  no- 
tice of  the  book  can  end  without  a  recogni- 
tion of  its  charm  and  value  as  a  series  of  lit- 
erary reminiscences.  It  is  in  this  character 
that  the  book  approaches  most  nearly  to  the 
memoirs  of  Lowell  and  of  Holmes  and  will 
prove  most  enjoyable.  The  humor  of  the 
book  is  neither  as  rich  as  we  should  expect  of 
Lowell  nor  as  overwhelming  as  it  must  be  in 
Holmes;  but  to  say  the  least  there  is  no  "dy- 
ing fall  "  in  his  account  of  one  of  the  "  At- 
lantic Monthly"  dinners,  when  Holmes,  with 
water-drinkers  at  the  table  two  deep  on  either 
side  of  him,  was  "demonstrating  to  Dr. 
Stowe  that  all  swearing  originated  in  the  free 
use  made  by  the  pulpit  of  sacred  words  and 
phrases,"  and,  by  way  of  variety,  assured  the 
Andover  professor  "that  there  were  in  Boston 
whole  families  not  perceptibly  affected  by 
Adam's  fall;  as,  for  instance,  the  family  of 
Ware." 

But  it  is  time  now  for  our  readers  to  open 
Higginson's  cheerful  volume  for  themselves. 
They  will  find  there  much  more  than  we  have 
been  able  to  allude  to,  and  whole  chapters 
which  we  are  not  able  even  to  open, 


The  Personal  Equation.  By  Harry  Thurs- 
ton Peck.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.50. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  quarrel  v/ith  Mr. 
Peck,  altho  the  desire  to  do  it  grows  and 
dwindles  alternately  with  increasing  violence 
of  action  from  the  first  word  of  his  book 
to  the  last.  What  Mr.  Peck  wastes,  much 
more  than  what  he  saves,  exasperates  one  to 
the  point    of     making  ugly    eyes   at    him  and 


refusing  to  play  with  him  ever  again.  But 
scarcely  have  we  gathered  up  our  dolls  and 
toys  and  got  ready  to  go  home  in  high  dudgeon 
than  lo!  he  says  something  delightfully  sooth- 
ing, and  offers  an  over-tempting  inducement  to 
a  resumption  of  amiability. 

It  will  be  suspected  that  we  are  reviewing 
Mr.  Peck's  book  by  Mr.  Peck's  own  critical 
method.  It  is  a  free-and-easy,  hit-or-miss, 
amorphous  sort  of  work,  interesting  to  a  de- 
gree, often  richly  and  tantalizingly  suggestive. 
There  is  nothing  like  consistency,  no  coherence 
of  structural  parts,  no  datum-line  to  which 
anything  he  says  may  be  referred  for  due  criti- 
cal confirmation;  but  upon  almost  every  page 
a  sprightly  and  vigorous  personal  preference, 
not  to  say  personal  prejudice,  insists  upon 
displaying  a  very  wonderful  activity. 

Twelve  essays  make  up  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Peck's  book.  All  of  them  are  decidedly  spicy 
reading.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  been  writ- 
ten with  a  view  to  plenty  of  spice.  We  cannot 
take  them  up  one  by  one  for  notice.  The  essay 
on  Mr.  Howells  is  the  first  and  most  important. 
It  shows  that  Mr.  Peck  has  read  Mr.  Howells's 
stories  and  verse,  and  it  shows  also  that  Mr. 
Peck  has  failed  to  see  that  Tolstoi  has  been  the 
great  stumbling-block  of  our  genial  American 
romancer.  Had  Howells  never  read  a  word  of 
Tolstoi's  writings,  he  would  have  matured  his 
genius  naturally  along  the  line  of  charming 
romance  of  which  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroos- 
took" is  the  best  example.  In  attempting  to 
make  a  Russian  of  himself  he  succeeded  only  in 
somewhat  souring  and  in  large  measure  spoil- 
ing the  very  sanest  and  sweetest  American 
genius  of  the  present  half-century.  It  was  a 
genius  equipped  for  masterful  work  in  the  field 
of  comedy  and  light  social  romance;  it  inevita- 
bly broke  when  it  attempted  to  go  over  into  the 
region  of  grim  and  surly  pessimism  in  which 
Tolstoi  poses  as  a  primitive  Christian. 

We  pass  Mr.  Peck's  book  along  for  others  to 
enjoy,  as  we  have,  with  alternating  waves  of 
pleasure  and  resentment.  Of  one  thing  Mr. 
Peck  is  master,  to  wit:  inconsequence.  He 
always  says  just  what  it  is  not  logically  ex- 
pected that  he  will  say,  and  he  says  it  with 
irritating  personal  projection;  but  a  certain 
virility  of  manner,  if  not  of  style,  adds  to  what 
we  may  call  the  masculine  attractiveness  which 
is  never  quite  absent  <s  we  read.  He  is  not  a 
critic,  but  he  is  an  essayist  of  excellent  capac- 
ity, and  his  essays  must  be  read,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  written,  without  reference  to 
what  the  literary  world's  long  experience 
and  the  critical  world's  careful  investigations 
have    amounted    to.     His     book     is,  perhaps, 
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wholesome  reading;  it  may  serve  as  a  sort  of 
intellectual  counter-irritant  in  cases  of  mental 
stagnation. 

American  History  as  Told  by  Contempora- 
ries. Vol.  II.  Building  of  the  Republic. 
1689-1783.  Edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.     $2.00.) 

We  are  told  in  the  preface  that"  the  work,  of 
which  this  is  the  second  volume,  is  an  attempt 
to  bring  before  the  minds  of  Americans  a  pic- 
ture of  the  life  of  their  forefathers  as  the  latter 
saw  it  themselves."  The  attempt  is  praise- 
worthy, and  the  work  is  useful  in  so  far  as  it 
may  excite  an  interest  in  the  subject  in  minds 
not  previously  familiar  with  it,  as  one  straw- 
berry may  awaken  a  taste  for  more.  The 
most  useful  portions  of  the  work  are  the  intro- 
ductory chapters.  These  are  marvels  of  clear 
condensation. 

The  reproduced  fragments  would  be  of  much 
greater  value  to  the  student  if  the  editorial 
notes  were  fuller  and  more  explanatory.  Such 
a'bit  as  "A  Reprimand  to  a  Colonial  Gov- 
ernor," for  instance,  would  be  more  interesting 
if  the  name  of  the  governor  thus  reprimanded, 
and  that  of  the  province  he  governed,  together 
with  some  account  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  document  was  written,  had  been 
added.  The  rebuke  was  probably  adminis- 
tered to  a  governor  of  New  York,  and,  the 
date  being  given,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  find 
out  who  was  filling  the  position  at  that  time ; 
but  when  one  is  laying  out  royal  roads  to 
learning,  such  things  should  not  be  left  to 
hinder  the  progress  of  the  would-be  royal 
student.  As  the  reprimand  refers  to  the 
long  disputed  boundaries  between  New  York 
and  New  England,  a  question  which  still  has 
interest  in  certain  legal  aspects,  it  might 
have  been  as  well  to  devote  to  its  elucida- 
tion some  of  the  space  now  filled  by  ex- 
tracts concerning  the  long,  well-squeezed 
orange,  known  as  the  "  Witchcraft  Delusion"; 
or  the  six  pages  which  are  wasted  on  the  re- 
production of  a  meager  diary  left  by  a 
Cambridge  student,  in  1758.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  even  its  author,  when  arrived  at 
the  reminiscent  stage  of  existence  and  regarding 
his  early  days  with  the  tenderest  considera- 
tion, could  have  found  any  interest  in  so  dry 
a  record;  and  certainly  the  modern  reader  can 
learn  little  from  pages  of  entries  like  these: 
"Jan.  Came  home.  Vacancy  begun";  and 
"Feb.  8  Vacancy  ended";  or  "Feb.  27 
performed  all  the  Duties  of  the  Day."  An 
editorial  note  says  of  this  paper  that  it  "is 
characteristic  of  the  life  of  a  son  of  a  well- 
to-do  gentleman."     But  it  tells  us  nothing  that 


we  did  not  know  before,  namely,  that  gentle- 
men of  the  Colonies  often  sent  their  sons  to 
college,  and  that  there  the  sons  usually  attend- 
ed recitations  and  ate  their  dinners. 

Among    the    really  interesting    fragments  is 
an  "  Account  of  a  Colonial  Election,"  in  1764; 
the    ever    to   be    honored  pamphlet   of  Judge 
Sevvall  on  "The    Selling    of  Joseph,"  and    an 
unfamiliar  extract  from  a  paper  on  the  possibly 
coming    independence    of  the  British   Colonies 
in  North    America,  written    by  a    German  pro- 
fessor in   1748,  and  translated    into    English  in 
1770.     Such    papers   prove    that    had    only  the 
possible    been    attempted,    this     might    have 
proved  a  really  valuable  collection  of  extracts 
illustrative    of  American    history.     But  this  is 
called    an    American   History     told  by     Contem- 
poraries, and   nothing   worthy    of  the  name  of 
history  can  be  made  from    snips  and   patches, 
even  by  the  aid  of  a  slender  thread  of   notes. 


Die  zweite  Romische  Gefangenschaft  des 
ApOSTELS  PAULUS.  By  Rudolph  Steinmetz, 
Lie.  Theol.  (Leipzig:  Deichart.  Pp.  viii, 
244.  8vo.  1897.  Price,  3.60  marks.) 
The  theory  of  a  second  captivity  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  Rome  has  in  recent  years  been 
steadily  gaining  advocates.  There  never  seem 
to  have  been  very  serious  reasons  against  the 
view,  the  chief  objection  to  its  acceptance  be- 
ing the  absence  of  positive  arguments  in  its 
favor.  A  closer  study,  particularly  of  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles  and  the  historical  background 
which  their  contents  presuppose,  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  conservative  scholars  too,  made  it 
necessary,  in  case  these  letters  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  writings  of  Paul,  to  find  room  for 
them  in  a  renewed  missionary  activity  and  a 
second  captivity  at  Rome  following  the  events 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  abrupt  conclu- 
sion of  the  Book  of  the  Acts.  Even  those 
liberal  scholars  who,  like  Harnack,  Spitta  and 
others,  do  not  believe  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
in  their  present  shape  are  from  the  pen  of  the 
Apostle  himself,  but  contain  only  a  Pauline 
kernel,  enlarged  and  modified  by  later  addi- 
tions, have  in  substance  declared  themselves 
for  this  view.  The  work  of  Steinmetz  does  not 
aim  to  funish  a  new  solution  of  this  old  his- 
toric difficulty,  but  rather  to  give  a  forceful 
and  transparent  resume  of  the  arguments  that 
have  in  recent  years  been  advanced  by  various 
scholars  in  favor  of  a  second  captivity  of  St. 
Paul  at  Rome  and  the  Pauline  authorship  of 
the  much  attacked  Pastoral  Epistles  based  on 
this  second  captivity.  The  work  is  accordingly 
for  the  chief  part  a  compilation,  but  as  such 
has  positive  merit,  and  is  an  able  production. 
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Its  appearance  is  another  evidence  showing 
that  a  further  isagogical  crux  in  the  depart- 
ment of  New  Testament  literature — that  of  the 
Apostolic  origin  of  the  Pastoral  Letters — is 
rapidly  approaching  a  satisfactory  solution. 
The  weaknesses  of  the  work  are  more  of  a  neg- 
ative kind,  a  failure  to  utilize  all  that  could  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  author's  position.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  theory,  urged  also  to  a 
degree  by  Zahn,  that  the  sudden  close  of  Acts 
indicates  that  Luke  had  intended  that  a  "third" 
discourse  should  follow  the  "  second,"  comple- 
ting the  account  of  St.  Paul's  life  and  work. 
Open  Mints  and  Free  Banking.  By  William 
Brongh.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 
Mr.  Brough  is  strong  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
currency.  He  would  solve  the  problem  of  bi- 
metallism by  letting  the  governments  of  the 
several  States  coin  both  metals  in  whatever 
quantity  their  possessors  desired  ;  but  he  would 
abolish  all  legally  fixed  ratios.  He  declares 
his  conviction,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  differ 
with  him,  that  if  this  theory  were  put  in  prac- 
tice gold  and  silver  money  would  be  put  on  an 
absolutely  equal  footing,  the  Government 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  banking  business, 
and  the  currency  would  have  the  largest  desir- 
able degree  of  elasticity.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  reform,  all  laws  making  paper  a 
legal  tender  should  be  repealed,  the  National 
banks  should  be  required  to  redeem  their  notes 
in  gold  on  demand,  and  other  banks  should  be 
allowed  to  issue  notes  redeemable  on  demand 
in  the  metallic  money  which  they  represent. 
The  acts  which  make  silver  and  gold  dollars 
an  equivalent  tender  should  also  be  repealed, 
as  well  as  those  which  empower  the  Treasury 
to  redeem  the  Government's  paper  in  silver 
or  gold  at  its  option,  transferring  the  choice  to 
the  holders  of  the  paper.  All  the  present  ob- 
ligations of  the  Government  should  be  made 
payable  in  gold,  as  they  were  contracted  on  the 
gold  basis.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
nothing  short  of  this  system  will  be  likely  to 
put  an  end  to  our  currency  troubles;  but  it 
seems  almost  beyond  hope  that  such  a  scheme 
should  be  realized  in  the  near  future.  The 
people  have  been  so  long  used  to  a  bad  cur- 
rency, and  especially  to  the  idea  that  Govern- 
ment paper  must  be  made  a  legal  tender,  that 
it  will  be  a  prodigious  task  to  bring  them  to  the 
point  of  view  reached  in  this  book. 

The   Church  and    the    Law.      With    Special 

Reference  to  Ecclesiastical  Law  in  the  United 

States.     By  Humphrey  G.  Desmond.     (Calla- 

ghan  &  Co.,  Chicago.     75  cents.) 

This  little  manual  comes   from   the  author  of 

"Mooted    Questions    of   History,"  designed  to 


give  the  Roman  Catholic  interpretation  of  a 
long  list  of  historical  questions  which  are  in 
controversy  between  his  Church  and  the  Prot- 
estants. The  present  manual  in  a  measure 
transfers  the  debate  to  the  field  of  the  civil  law 
and  gives  the  points,  rulings,  interpretations 
and  casf  s  on  which  the  Roman  Catholic  au- 
thorities rely.  This  does  not  imply  that  the 
author  is  unfair  or  untrustworthy.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  which  go  before  the 
courts  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
agree.  In  the  points  where  they  differ  Mr, 
Desmond  presents  the  Roman  Catholic  view  or, 
at  least,  the  Roman  Catholic  case  as  he  views  it. 
The  points  of  widest  difference  between  him 
and  us  relate  to  the  Bible  and  to  its  private  in- 
terpretation among  the  laity.  Many  interest- 
ing and  important  cases  are  given  in  the  man- 
ual which  concern  Roman  Catholics  alone  and 
could  arise  only  inside  its  pale.  The  book  is  an 
able  one,  and  we  are  happy  to  note  that  with  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  it  we  agree  entirely  as 
the  full  and  accurate  statement  of  the  law. 

International  Monetary  Conferences.  By 
Henry  B.  Russell.  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  1898.) 
Mr.  Russell  remarks  that  excepting  to  the 
few  who  make  a  special  study  of  monetary  sci- 
ence, the  extensive  literature  pertaining  there- 
to is  a  confusing  jungle  of  conflicting  opinions, 
isolated  facts,  dogmatic  arguments,  and  di- 
verse conclusions.  We  see  little  reason  for  ex- 
cepting these  few.  There  are  many  good  books 
about  money,  but  the  mass  of  them  are  as 
worthless  as  medieval  interpretations  of  proph- 
ecy. We  must  do  Mr.  Russell  the  justice  of 
saying  that  his  account  of  the  international 
conferences  is  clear  and  impartial,  and  that  his 
discussion  of  the  theory  of  bimetallism  is  free 
from  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation.  He 
believes  in  bimetallism  if  it  can  be  universally 
adopted;  but  his  narrative  affords  little  hope 
for  the  realization  of  this  theory.  He  has  ren- 
dered a  service  to  the  public,  with  great  labor 
to  himself,  in  summarizing  the  results  of  inter- 
national discussion  and  the  action  of  various 
Governments  concerning  the  standard  of  value; 
but  we  fear  that  the  problem  is  too  vast  for  the 
intelligence  of  ordinary  legislators  to  deal 
with.  But  for  students  of  the  question  Mr. 
Russell's  book  will  be  of  great  value. 

The  Story  of  a  Play.  By  W.  D.  Howells. 
(Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.50.)  Mr.  Howells 
gives  himself  wide  room  for  the  play  of  his 
analytical  faculties  in  this  story  of  New  York 
literary  and  theatrical  life,  and  he  depicts  with 
minuteness   the  experiences    of    a  young  man 
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who  has  chosen  the  business  of  a  playwright. 
The  story  reads  as  if  it  had  been  noted  down 
from  life  by  a  reporter,  save  that  Mr.  Howells's 
diction  is  not  reportorial.  Upon  the  whole  it 
is  a  pleasanter  reflection  of  American  expe- 
riences than  we  sometimes  find  Mr.  Howells 
casting  from  his  pages.  Of  course,  the  incor- 
rigibly illogical  and  sweetly  troublesome  fe- 
malechatters  through  the  story,  and,  of  course, 
there  is  not  a  hint  of  really  strong  and  manly 
character  in  the  men;  but  there  is  a  play  of 
commonplace  traits  and  motives  that  proves 
mildly  interesting.  Mr.  Howells  himself  is 
delightful. 

Familiar  Life  in  Field  and  Forest.  By  F. 
Schuyler  Mathews.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
This  book  is  a  pleasant  and  useful  treatise  on 
"  Animals,  Birds,  Frogs  and  Salamanders." 
Mr.  Mathews  gives  to  his  subject  the  value  of 
observation,  knowledge  and  clearness  of  state- 
ment. Both  text  and  illustrations  are  remarka- 
bly good,  and  taken  together  they  forma  note- 
worthy contribution  to  popular  natural  histo- 
ry.  From    the   same  publishers    we  have 

The  Art  of  Taxidermy.  By  John  Rowley. 
($2.00.)  It  is  a  comprehensive  and  thorough 
treatise  on  the  art  of  taxidermy,  with  full  de- 
scriptions and  illustrations  of  all  the  details  of 
the  subject.  The  author  is  chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Taxidermy  in  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York  City,  and  is 
thoroughly  master  of  hiscraft. 

Collections  and  Recollections.  By  One 
Who  Has  Kept  a  Diary .  (Harper  &  Brothers. 
$2.50.)  A  beautifully  printed  book  of  anec- 
dotical,  biographical  and  social  studies  and 
papers  dealing  with  English  public  life  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  past.  The  author  is  evi- 
dently quite  competent,  and  has  used  an  al- 
most bewilderingly  rich  treasure  of  materials. 
It  is  a  book  flushed  from  cover  to  cover  with  a 
strong  stream  of  reminiscence,  gossip  of  the 
better  sort,  shrewd  analysis  of  historical  and 
political  phases,  and  social  shades,  shadows 
and  perspective.  While  it  is  a  book  more  im- 
mediately attractive  to  an  English  audience, 
Americans  will  find  it  interesting  and  valu- 
able. 

The  Terror.  By  Felix  Gras.  Translated  by 
Catharine  A.  Janvier.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  Like  the  "  Reds  of  the  Midi,"  M.  Felix 
Grass  first  book  translated  by  Mrs.  Janvier, 
this  romance  of  the  French  Revolution  is  a  de- 
lightful piece  of  story-telling,  full  of  life  and 
movement,  patriotic,  blood-stirring  and  almost 
breath-taking  in  some  of  its  scenes.  Moreover, 
the  author  has  the  true  power   of  genius,  with 


which  he  sends  the  thrill  of  human  sympathy 
through  his  creations.  It  is  long  since  we  read 
more  touching  passages  of  descriptive  and 
dramatic  tendencies  than  are  here  thickly  set 
amid  the  records  of  tumultuous  times  when  to 
live  was  to  walk  between  terror  and  death.  It 
is  a  fascinating  story. 

The  King's  Jackal.  By  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25.)  Mr. 
Davis  has  been  very  successful  in  this  clean 
and  strong  little  romance.  It  is  a  story 
told  with  the  distinct  enthusiasm,  and  with 
the  effect  of  carrying  the  reader  along 
in  a  pleasant  glow  of  excitement.  The  style 
suits  the  subject,  and  the  life  presented  ha; 
all  the  charm  of  romantic  conditions;  and 
yet  it  never  passes  the  limit  of  such  probability 
as  the  best  fiction  is  based  upon.  It  is  a  story 
of  love,  of  political  intrigue  at  the  court  of  a 
petty  king,  and  of  adventures  of  a  sort  to  afford 
plenty  of  dramatic  and  picturesque  effect.  Mr. 
C.  D.  Gibson's  illustrations  add  to  the  attract- 
iveness of  this  decidedly  superior  piece  of  fic- 
tion. 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  From  the  Me?noirs  of 
Fritz  von  Tarlenhei?n.  By  Anthony  Hope.  With 
eight  full-page  illustrations  by  Charles  Dana 
Gibson.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
$1.50.)  In  this  story,  which  is  a  sequel  to 
"  The  Prisonerof  Zenda,"  Mr.  Hawkins  keeps 
well  up  to  the  mark  of  romantic  interest  set  by 
his  former  work.  It  is  a  pseudo-historical 
romance,  told  rapidly  and  with  great  spirit. 
Stirring  scenes  and  exciting  incidents  crowd 
one  upon  another;  but  the  end  is  not  pleasing. 
The  tragedy  fails  to  satisfy  the  reader's  sense 
of  what  should  have  been  the  outcome.  Mr. 
Hawkins's  younger  readers,  with  whom  we 
complacently  range  ourselves,  will  feel  ag- 
grieved at  him. 

A  Japanese  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Jenichiro 
Oyabe.  (Chicago:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  $1.00.) 
If  this  book's  contents  are  the  record  of  truth, 
and  we  are  assured  they  are,  Mr.  Oyabe,  the 
author,  is  a  very  remarkable  young  man.  It  is 
long  since  we  read  a  personal  story  of  mere 
immediate  interest.  Not  that  it  is  remarkable 
as  literature;  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  such  dis- 
tinction; but  the  simple  account  of  adventures 
by  a  Japanese  youth,  wandering  in  search  of 
an  outlet  for  his  awakened  aspirations,  is  sin- 
gularly like  truth  and  life  frankly  and  sin- 
cerely pictured.  The  whole  story  is  one  of 
the  many  illustrations  of  what  Christianity 
can  do  in  awakening  the  dormant  energies  of 
an  individual  or  a  race. 
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Capriccios.     By  Louis  f.  Block.     (New  York: 
G.  P.    Putnam's    Sons.     $1  25.)     Readers    who 
care  for  vague  fiction  and    moonshine  philoso- 
phy, done  up  in  a  form   intermediate    between 
prose    and    poetry,  will  find    their    account  in 
this  pretty  book.      Plain  folk   who  like  to  un- 
derstand  what   they  read  will    sigh   and  turr 
away  from  a  fog  of  words  and    a  monotonous 
swash     of      semi-rhythm.       Leisurely    minds, 
^ever  weary  of  hard   thinking  as  a   matter    of 
uxury,  may  gather  nuggets  of  golden  sugges- 
tion, a  sort  of   jetsam    flung  ashore   from  Mr. 
Block's  magic  sea-depths.  Many  men  of  many 
minds.     We  prefer   prose    that    is    prose  and 
yerse  that  is  verse. 

Moriah's  Mourning.  By  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.25.)  The 
thirteen  sketches  in  this  volume  are  well  suited 
to  the  lightest  mood  of  critical  appreciation. 
The  humor  is  happy,  the  pathos  not  too  har- 
rowing, the  characterization  sufficiently  truth- 
ful for  all  the  needs  of  the  reader  who  runs. 
Mrs.  Stuart  is  always  welcome  when  she  comes 
with  a  bundle  of  plantation  sketches  in  hand. 
She  has  just  the  knack  of  picturing  enough 
without  sketching  in  too  much.  Her  art,  re- 
garded as  free-hand,  thumb-nail  work,  is  ad- 
mirable. We  recommend  her  present  book  as 
a  package  of  tid-bits. 

Silence,  and  Other  Stories.     By  Mary  E. 
Wilkins.     (Harper    &    Brothers,    $1.25.)     Six 
stories  of  New  England  life,  by   Miss  Mary  E. 
Wilkins,  make  up  a  volume  by  which  this  ad- 
mirably painstaking  writer  may   be  judged  in 
almost   every   characteristic    play    of   her  fine 
genius.     Grimness,  humor    keen   dramatic  in- 
sight and  a  singular  sympathy  with  the  unlove- 
ly sides  of  her  subject,  give  to  her  sketches  a 
fascination  not  wholly  pleasant,  but  persistent 
to  a  degree.     Indeed,  it  is  as  a  writer  of  short 
stories  that  Miss  Wilkins  best  shows  her  geni- 
us, and    these    short   stories    are    in  her  best 
style. 

Dynamic  Idealism.  By  Alfred  H.  Lloyd. 
(A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.)  As  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  metaphysics  to  psy- 
chology, and  as  developing  the  doctrine  of  the 
soul,  this  book  is  of  interest;  but  we  cannot 
undertake  to  state  the  author's  position  more 
fully  than  in  remarking  that  he  maintains  that 
ideas  are  not  forms  but  forces,  and  that  the 
soul  is  "  neither  the  negation  of  body  nor  the 
negation  of  mind,  but  the  fulfilling  organic  ac- 
tivity, or  the  substance,  in  which  an  organic 
matter  and  a  dynamic  mind  are  one." 

Cornell  Stories.     By  James   Gardiner  San- 
derson.   (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.   $1.00.)    The 


college  spirit  from  the  student's  point,  of  view, 
especially  as  regards  classambitions  and  Greek- 
letter  fraternity  doings  in  the  lighter  vein,  is 
admirably  sketched  in  these  rollicking  stories 
of  "  rushing  "  and  of  good-natured  slogging 
at  Cornell.  Mr.  Sanderson  has  considerable 
skill  as  a  free-hand  delineator,  and  he  lays  on 
the  color  of  things  with  lavish  generosity. 
His  book  rises  just  to  the  level  of  its  subject, 
by  which  we  mean  to  say  that  it  hits  its  mark. 

From  the  Land  of  St.  Laurence.  By 
Maurice  Francis  Egan.  (St.  Louis:  B.  Herder. 
50  cents.)  Mr.  Egan  is  a  writer  whose  charm 
is  elusive.  One  reads  his  slight  sketches  with- 
out exactly  realizing  just  what  it  is  that  holds 
attention  and  draws  the  imagination;  and 
when  the  little  book  is  laid  aside  there  is  a 
very  pleasant  but  somewhat  remote  impression 
of  genius  left  in  the  mind.  We  cannot  say  that 
there  is  anything  particularly  strong,  original 
or  deeply  suggestive  in  these  tiny  sketches; 
but  they  have  the  honey-dew  of  a  genuine  per- 
sonality on  their  leaves. 

Ghosts  I  Have  Met.  By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.25.)  Mr. 
Bangs  here  tells  of  ghosts  that  he  has  met  and 
of  "some  others."  Probably  the  "  others  " 
are  largely  in  the  majority.  At  all  events,  the 
book  is  not  stamped  with  truthfulness  to  life, 
nor  has  it  much  verisimilitude.  It  reads,  in- 
deed, like  a  pot-boiler,  or  the  work  of  a  fagged 
imagination;  probably  it  is  both  in  one. 

From  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  we  have  re- 
ceived two  volumes  of  their  series  of  "  Stories 
by  Foreign  Authors."  One  volume  contains 
five  Spanish  stories;  the  other  is  made  up  of 
four  German  stories.  The  selections  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  translations  are  well  done. 
For  summer  reading  on  boat  or  train  or  in  the 
hammock,  these  are  handy  and  very  entertain- 
ing books.     (Price,  per  volume,  75  cents.) 

Some  of  Our  People.  By  Leon  Roby  Mackins. 
(Baltimore:  Williams  &  Wilkins.)  The  eight 
sketches  in  this  little  book  are  bright,  light 
and  entertaining.  They  are  written  with  spirit 
and  with  ample  understanding  of  American 
life  "on  the  main  floor."  So  far  as  they  go  they 
give  faithful  glimpses  of  rural  and  country- 
town  experiences  quite    typical    and  engaging. 

The  Second  Froggy  Fairy  Book.  By  J, 
Anthony  Drexel  Biddle.  Lllustrated  by  Anne 
Pennock.  (Philadelphia:  Drexel  Biddle.)  A 
book  to  delight  small  children.  The  story  of 
Elsie  and  Froggy  is  right  happily  told  after 
the  fashion  of  fairy  tales,  and  the  illustrations 
are  good  enough  to  satisfy  a  childish  sense  of 
art  and  life. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Mr.    Quiller    Couch    (pronounced     Cooch) 
has  just  become  editor  of  the  Cornish  Magazine. 

....  The  Argonaut  offers  a  prize  of  $100  for 
the  best  Western  American  story  of  not  more 
than  3,000  words. 

...  .It  is  announced  that  M.  Brunetiere  will 
revisit  America  before  long.  He  expects  to 
visit  the  West  to  study  the  general  sociological 
conditions  there  existing. 

.  . .  .The  Royal  Society  of  Canada  has  recent- 
I5  made  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  a  life  member, 
while  the  Trinity  University  of  Toronto  has 
just  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 

.  .  .  .Joel  C.Evans,  a  gunner  on  the  "Boston  " 
gives  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Manila  in  the 
August  Century.  He  refers  es  eciallv  to  the 
bravery  of  the  Chinese  servants  whom  Admiral 
Dewey  has  recommended  for  citiznsehip. 

.  .  .  .The  Swedenborg  Society,  in  response  to 
a  request  from  England,  America  and  the  Con- 
tinent, will  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  wri- 
tings of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  as  translated  by 
the  Rev.  Augustus  Slissold,  Dr.  J.  J.  Garth 
Wilkinson,  C.  E.  Strutt,  and  others. 

.  .  .  .At  a  meeting  in  London,  the  other  day, 
admirers  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones 
resolved  to  present  a  picture  of  the  artist  to 
the  nation  as  a  memorial;  ,£5,000  is  to  be  raised, 
and  among  the  subscribers  are  Ambassador 
Hay,  Rudyard  Kipling  and  others. 

.  .  .  Shakespeare's  church  at  Stratford,  which 
has  been  closed  for  the  last  six  months  for  re- 
pairs, is  not  yet  open.  Already  £3,000  have 
been  expended  on  the  renovation,  but  that  has 
only  been  sufficient  to  provide  half  the  seats, 
and  there  is  yet  no  money  for  a  pulpit  or  a  ves- 
try. 

.  . .  .The  Putnams  announce  the  publication 
of  "  Socialism  and  the  Social  Movement  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Professor  Sombart, 
of  the  University  of  Breslau,  Germany.  Pro- 
fessor Clark,  of  Columbia  College,  writes  the 
introduction,  and  the  translator  is  the  Rev.  A. 
P.  Atterbury,  D.D.,  of  this  city. 

.  .  .  .Dean  Farrar  is  at  present  at  work  upon 
a  volume  which  is  not  yet  named,  but  which 
will  bear  some  such  title  as  "Texts  Explain- 
ed." The  book  will  not  be  an  ordinary  com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament,  but  will  throw 
light  on  dark  and  difficult  texts.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject to  which  the  Dean  has  given  much  study. 

...  .In  the  August  McClure' s  (the  midsummer 
•.fiction  number)  General    Miles    will    contribute 


an  article  on  his  observations   last   year  of  the 
autumn  maneuvers  of  the  French,  German  and 
Russian  armies.      Lieut. -Col.  Andrew  S.  Rowan 
will    also    describe    his    secret   journey    a< 
Cuba  to  interview  General  Garcia  last  spring. 

.  .  .  .The  London  Atheheeum  says  that  an  in- 
erest  in?  series  of  twenty-two  long  letters, 
written  by  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  was  at  Eton, 
Oxford,  and  soon  after  leaving  the  university, 
dating  from  1826  to  1832.  are  soon  to  be  sold. 
These  letters  are  all  addressed  to  Mr.  Farr. 
With  these  are  also  to  be  sold  ten  letters  from 
Arthur  Hallam.and  others  from  G.S.  Harcourt, 
H.  Clifford,  P.  A.  Pickering,  J.  M.  Gaskell,  C. 
Sawbridge,  A.  Breckenridge  and  Thomas 
Gladstone.  All  the  letters  are  mostly  of  a 
political  character,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  reveal 
"  stern  and  unbending  "  Toryism  in  this  pe- 
riod. 

....The  Bronte  collection  of  relics,  formed 
by  the  sexton  of  Haworth  Church  during 
twenty  years  of  the  Rev.  P.  Bronte's  incum- 
bency, was  put  on  sale  a  few  days  ago  in  Lon- 
don. The  prices  realized  were  ridiculously 
small,  and  in  some  cases   no  offers  were  made 

at  all.  The  highest  sum  realized  was  twelve 
pounds  for  a  water-color  drawing  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  favorite  dog  "  Floss,"  by  Charlotte. 
A  copy  of  "  Jane  Evre."  a  gift  to  Martha 
Brown,  the  sexton's  daughter,  brought  thirtv- 
five  shillings  ;  while  the  lock  of  Charlotte's  hair, 
clioped  by  her  husband  after  her  death,  was 
sold  for  thirty-four  shillings. 
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EDITORIALS 


CAN  WE  "  LET  THEM  GO"? 

Mr.  Jus  lice  Brewer  does  no.t  believe  in 
national  expansion.  At  least  he  thinks  we 
ought  not  to  hold  permanently  the  Philip- 
pines or  Porto  Rico.  He  recognizes  our 
pledge  as  to  Cuba,  and  would  occupy  the 
island  only  long  enough  to  insure  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  good  orderly  government.  But 
he  is  entitled  to  be  heard  in  his  own  words: 

"  I  think  we  may  have  to  take  possession  of 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  as  a  war 
measure,  and  for  the  purpose  of  getting  indem- 
nity. I  should  look  upon  all  save  Cuba  simply 
in  the  same  light  as  if  I  held  a  mortgage  upon 
a  man's  farm.  I  would  foreclose  that  mortgage 
not  because  I  wanted  to  take  the  farm,  but  for 
the  reason  I  wanted  the  farm  to  sell  in  order  to 
raise  the  money.  I  do  not  see  how  Spain  will 
ever  be  able  to  pay  us  an  indemnity,  and  so  I 
would  take  her  real  estate.  1  think  it  is  con- 
sistent with  our  policy,  and  it  is  certainly  nec- 
essary that  we  should  keep  Cuba  for  a  while, 
and  have  an  army  there  to  maintain  good  or- 
der. There  are  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion people  on  the  island,  and  it  will  take  some 
time  to  get  a  stable  government,  and  until  they 
do  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  humanity,  that  we 
should  keep  a  force  of  troops  there  to  preserve 
order.  When  we  have  demanded  possession 
of  those  islands  as  security  for  the  payment  of 
indemnity,  and  have  kept  Cuba  for  the  sake  of 
order,  I  think  we  should  then  let  them  go." 

What  we  understand  Mr.  Brewer  to  say  is 
this:  Seizure  of  the  Spanish  islands  is  justi- 
fiable as  a  war  measure;  we  are  entitled  to  a 
war  indemnity;  we  take  the  islands  as  secur- 
ity for  it;  Spain  will  never  be  able  to  pay  it: 
in  due  time  we  should  foreclose  our  mort- 
gage, as  we  hold  only  to  sell,  and  let  the 
islands  go.  As  to  the  words  "let  them  go," 
we  can  only  infer  that  they  mean,  Sell  them. 
If  Spain  cannot  pay  it  will,  of  course,  be  out 
of  the  question  for  her  to  buy;  the  future 
owner  must,  therefore,  be  some  other  na- 
tion. 

Would  it  be  quite  wise  for  us  to  let  it  be 
known  that  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico 
are  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  ?  Do  we 
care  to  be  the  cause  of  international  compli- 
cations which  might  result  in  war?  Germany 
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wants  the  Philippines;  so  does  Japan;  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  and  France  would  be  seri- 
ously disturbed  if  they  went  either  to  the 
Emperor  or  the  Mikado.  It  would  hardly 
be  commendable  in  us  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  world  by  an  auction  sale,  and  we  could 
hardly  agree  that  Porto  Rico  should  go  to 
any  European  Power. 

But.  more  than  this,  what  would  be  our 
attitude  before  the  nations  ?  We  proclaimed 
our  purpose  in  entering  upon  the  war  to  be  a 
high  and  sacred  purpose.  It  was  to  liberate 
the  oppressed  and  to  establish  a  lasting 
peace.  We  professed  to  be  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  help  the  struggling  Cubans  to  free 
themselves  from  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  power. 
Europe  would  not  believe  us.  It  could  not 
credit  us  with  such  a  disinterested  motive. 
Shall  we,  by  insisting  on  being  paid  for  our 
work,  stultify  ourselves  and  justify  the  sneers 
of  all  Europe?     We  hope  not. 

There  is  but  one  other  way  by  which  we 
might  insist  upon  an  indemnity  and  let  the 
islands  go,  and  that  is  by  levying  the  sum 
upon  the  natives.  We  could  charge  up  against 
the  Cubans,  the  Porto  Ricans  and  the  Phili- 
penos  severally,  the  cost  of  the  campaign 
conducted  in  their  behalf  and  hold  the 
islands  until  the  money  is  paid.  Is  that  a 
thing  to  be  contemplated?  Our  national 
sense  cries  out  against  it. 

Even  if  Spain  could  pay  an  indemnity,  how 
could  we  return  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines, especially  the  latter,  to  Spanish  con- 
trol? We  are  not  to  return  Porto  Rico;  we 
are  to  keep  it.  Our  Government  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  announce  this,  semi-officially. 
The  war  of  liberation  is  wider  than  we 
thought;  but  since  Providence  has  made 
us  the  agent  for  the  release  of  these  islands 
from  a  wicked  administration,  how  could  we, 
for  the  sake  of  dollars,  compel  them  again 
to  bend  their  necks  to  the  yoke? 

We  cannot  "let  them  go,"  unless  we  see 
them  established  in  independent  self-govern- 
ment. We  are  not  a  mercenary  nation;  we 
are  well  enough  off  to  make  so  much  of  a 
contribution  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  world. 
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THEY  THAT  MINISTER. 

There  are  those  in  every  community,  in 
every  church,  and  in  most  families  whose 
constant  function  seems  to  be  to  give.  If 
they  are  in  the  general  struggle  to  get,  it  is 
that  they  may  get  to  give.  They  bear  their 
own  burdens,  and  they  bear  the  burdens  of 
others.  They  endure  the  woes  which  fall  to 
them  and  take  of  the  woes  of  others.  Ask- 
ing nothing  for  themselves,  they  give  to  all 
who  will  receive. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  the  world  would  be 
without  these  unselfish  souls.  Their  minis- 
tries make  life  sweet  and  joyful  to  some  who 
would  rather  miss  being  than  miss  having 
them.  This  service  makes  it  possible  for  not 
a  few  to  avoid  a  total  failure.  Man  was  made 
to  walk,  but  there  are  many  helpless  cripples. 
They  must  have  some  one  to  lean  upon. 
We  have  the  blind  and  deaf  of  the  most 
hopeless  kind — those  who  have  eyes  that  see 
not  and  ears  that  hear  not.  They  must  have 
interpreters  of  what  is  seen  and  heard. 
Those  who  would  be  helpers  to  such  must 
have  patience.  More  important  than  feet  or 
eyes  or  ears  is  it  to  have  a  strong  heart  The 
really  helpless  ones  are  those  who  have  no 
courage.  A  difficult  task  staggers  them,  a 
persistent  temptation  weakens  them;  disap- 
pointment or  sorrow  comes  upon  them  with 
paralyzing  effect.  They  must  be  supported 
in  every  trying  time. 

How  few  there  are,  after  all,  who  are  self- 
helpful!  The  majority  have  to  be  assisted. 
Christ  ministered  to  many;  few  thought,  ap- 
parently, of  ministering  to  him.  The  most 
grateful  service  paid  to  him  was  that  of  obe- 
dience and  thankfulness.  He  bore  all  the 
failings  of  his  disciples.  He  gave  himself  to 
enlighten  their  ignorance,  to  enlarge  their 
vision,  to  increase  their  courage,  and  to  make 
them  bearers  of  burdens  and  helpers  of  the 
helpless.  They  did  not  encourage  him  when 
his  soul  was  heavy;  they  did  little  to  advance 
the  great  cause  he  had  at  heart;  they  did  not 
offer  to  lighten  his  burdens;  and  when  they 
were  most  needed  to  defend,  like  cowards 
they  denied  him.  He  gave  all;  he  received 
nothing. 

Was  it,  then,  a  hard,  cheerless,  joyless  life 
that  our  Savior  led  ?  We  must  not  think  so. 
His  meat  and  drink,  he  said,  was  to  do  his 
Father's     will.      The    source    of    his    daily 


strength  was  the  source  of  his  joy.  No  doubt 
he  was  glad  when  he  raised  the  widow's 
when  Lazarus,  whom  he  loved,  came  forth 
from  the  grave;  when  the  blind  praised  him 
for  sight,  and  the  lame  leaped  for  joy.  When 
he  found  great  faith  in  the  poor  woman  it 
must  have  brought  a  thrill  to  his  soul;  Mary's 
spikenard  was  balm  to  his  spirit;  when 
he  healed  lepers  or  turned  men  from  their 
sins,  or  filled  their  minds  with  truth,  it  must 
have  given  him  a  sense  of  exaltation.  Me 
came  to  serve,  not  to  be  served.  And  those 
whom  he  served  so  much  and  so  constantly, 
even  his  disciples,  caught  the  idea  of  service 
from  him  and  in  turn  became  the  servants  of 
others,  and  we  perceive  that  the  essence  of 
the  Gospel  is  to  serve. 

Those  who  bear  the  burdens  and  griefs  of 
others,  who  cheer  the  faint  and  encourage 
the  weary  and  depressed,  who  teach  the 
helpless  how  to  use  their  dormant  powers, 
who  give  comfortable  words  and  do  comfort- 
able deeds — are  they  not  Christ's,  each  with 
his  disciples,  bringing  the  Gospel  of  peace 
and  blessing  to  mankind? 


TWO  FEATURES  OF  FICTION. 

IN  poetry  and  in  prose  fiction  the  interest, 
for  the  majority  of  readers,  must  depend 
largely  upon  imaginative  appeal  and  senti- 
mental influence;  but  there  is  room  for  sound 
thought  to  exert  itself,  even  in  the  lightest 
forms  of  art.  The  imaginative  and  senti- 
mental sides  of  human  nature  are  in  touch 
with  the  intellectual  side;  and  great  as  is  the 
repugnance  of  didacticism  to  art,  no  really 
masterful,  artistic  creation  fails  to  impress 
upon  the  serious  mind  some  beautiful  truth 
as  welcome  to  the  intellect  as  to  the  imagi- 
nation. 

One  of  the  disappointments  felt  at  almost 
every  turn  in  reading  the  poetry  and  fiction 
of  our  time  is  caused  by  the  absence  of  true 
and  high  seriousness.  Not  only  lightness  of 
touch,  which  is  insisted  upon  by  our  critics, 
but  a  certain  fickleness  and  irreverence  of 
manner  may  be  looked  for  in  all  directions. 
Literature  seems  to  have  assumed  too  great  a 
debt  in  behalf  of  humor,  causing  even  its 
noblest  forms  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  jocund 
insincerity  of  spirit. 

Of  old  the  artist  took  himself  and  his  genius 
seriously.     His  respect  for  his  Muse  may  have 
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had  a  trifle  too  much  solemnity  at  times, 
measured  by  our  best  standard;  still  the 
Greek  master  in  his  most  serious  moments 
let  go  a  beam  of  joy  that  illumined  all  his 
work,  without  weakening  in  the  least  the  im- 
perious power  of  thought.  His  joyousness 
was  sincere,  a  part  of  his  genius;  he  never 
invoked  it  or  forced  it  for  effect,  or  if  he  did 
the  failure,  as  the  anthology  in  many  places 
shows,  was  equal  to  the  worst  of  our  day. 

Literature  has  lost  incalculably  at  the  most 
vital  points  by  becoming  a  profession,  a 
means  of  money-getting  in  an  incomparably 
sordid  age.  Young  men  and  young  women 
possessed  of  talent  and  ambition  have  caught 
from  generally  untrustworthy  sources  an  im- 
pression that  authorship  is  one  of  the  great 
open  highways  to  fame  and  fortune.  They 
do  not  realize  that  fame  and  fortune  are  not 
approachable  by  any  highway  whatever,  but 
are  reserved  for  the  aristocracy  of  genius 
that  follows  a  path  of  thorns,  rarely  to  see, 
in  this  life,  the  fruition  of  its  most  effective 
labors. 

The  greatest  masters  of  all  ages,  notably 
Dante,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Keats 
and  Hugo,  have  laid  a  line  of  searching  and 
sometimes  startling  thought  in  their  lightest 
forms  of  verse.  We  do  not  find  Shake- 
speare's plays  less  convincing  than  his  son- 
nets; Milton's  lyrics  strike  deep  into  both 
brain  and  heart.  And  if  we  turn  to  the 
really  great  masters  of  fiction,  to  Scott, 
Thackeray,  Hugo  and  George  Eliot,  this 
double  appeal  is  the  chief  distinction.  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  while  her  novels  lack  the 
high  reach  of  imaginative  genius,  gives  us  an 
intellectual  surprise  now  and  again  almost 
equal  to  that  of  absolute  creative  originality. 
If  her  imagination  had  developed  apace  with 
her  intellectual  grasp,  she  would  have  taken 
rank  with  the  masters.  As  it  is  her  works 
fall  short  of  the  stature  set  for  permanent 
masterpieces  of  fiction. 

Tennyson,  Swinburne  and  Browning  are 
the  three  names  in  the  English  art  of  our 
half  of  the  present  century  by  which  to  meas- 
ure the  best  achievements  of  our  race  in 
combined  intellectual  and  imaginative  work. 
Tennyson  is  greater  than  the  other  two  by 
just  the  superiority  of  his  artistic  wisdom. 
His  imagination  did  not  run  away  with  him, 
nor  did  his  speculative   curiosity  stiffen  and 


corrugate  his  style;  his  sense  of  proportion 
and  of  co-ordination  was  perfect.  While 
Swinburne  has  weltered  in  a  sea  of  sonorous 
words,  often  scarcely  coherent,  yet  always 
superbly  musical,  and  while  Browning  stum- 
bled and  limped  over  literary  snags  and 
philosophical  bowlders,  Tennyson  steered 
safely  between,  profiting  by  a  faultless  vocab- 
ulary, a  sane  imagination,  and  a  perfectly 
lucid  intellectual  process.  Indeed,  this  ad- 
mirable equilibrium  in  Tennyson's  art  has 
led  contemporary  criticism  into  probable 
error  by  causing  hasty  judgment  as  to  its 
originality  and  high  imaginative  value. 

But  the  truth  remains  that  in  Tennyson's 
lyrical  and  idyllic  poetry  we  have  the  best 
recent  examples  of  the  true  processes  of 
poetic  art,  the  blending  of  lofty,  serious 
thought  with  unhindered  imagination 
through  literary  expression  at  once  symmet- 
rically perfect  and  universally  attractive  to 
both  mind  and  heart. 


OUR  CONTROL  OF  SANTIAGO. 

The  President's  instructions  concerning 
the  administration  of  Santiago  give  official 
denial  of  the  charge  that  we  are  in  this  war 
for  conquest  and  spoils.  We  are  not  to  treat 
it  as  a  conquered  city,  without  rights  of  its 
own.  If  that  were  our  purpose  we  should 
take  the  government  of  the  city  entirely  into 
our  own  hands  The  public  property  would 
be  seized  as  our  property,  the  offices  would 
be  put  in  charge  of  Americans,  the  courts 
would  be  remodeled  and  filled  with  new 
judges,  and  the  revenues  would  be  gathered 
and  expended  by  our  own  representatives. 
In  short,  we  should  take  the  reins  of  power, 
and  either  hold  them  ourselves,  or  share 
them  with  our  Cuban  friends. 

The  President  says  that  this  is  a  military 
occupation  which  means  "the  severance  of 
the  former  political  relations  of  the  inhabit- 
ants and  the  establishment  of  anew  political 
power."  That  is,  Spain's  sovereignty  is 
broken,  and  the  people  are  freed  from  it. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  lose  their 
liberty  or  rights.  They  are  not  enemies.  They 
are  to  have  security  in  person  and  property 
and  all  their  private  rights.  The  United 
States,  during  this  military  occupation, 
which,  of  course,  is  only  temporary,  guaran- 
tees them  protection  in  their  homes,  in  their 
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•employments,  and  in  their  religious  rights. 
It  comes  not  to  make  war  upon  them,  or 
upon  any  faction  among  them.  Tnis  gener- 
ous assurance  is  for  those  who  have  been 
aiding  Spain  as  well  as  those  who  sympathized 
with  the  insurgents  or  with  our  cause. 

More  than  this,  the  President  declares  that 
all  laws  and  ordinances  tor  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  the  punishment  of  crime  are  to 
be  continued  in  force,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
that  the  police  and  those  charged  with  the 
administration  of  justice  are  to  be  retained, 
if  they  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
United  States. 

The  revenues  may  be  taken  by  the  military 
Governor,  but  only  for  use  in  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  army  of  occupation  and  of 
the  administration  of  municipal  affairs.  Pri- 
vate property  is  to  be  respected,  and,  tho  it 
may  be  used  in  case  ot  military  necessity,  it 
must  not  be  retained.  When  taken  for  the 
use  of  the  army  it  is  to  be  paid  for  in  cash  if 
possible,  or  receipts  given. 

This  is,  in  substance,  what  the  President 
says  for  the  guidance  of  the  military  Governor 
of  Santiago.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the 
most  intelligent  and  liberal  rules  of  warfare. 
We  are  not,  it  will  be  perceived,  in  Cuba  for 
spoils,  except  the  spoils  of  war.  We  take 
the  enemy's  guns  and  batteries  and  ammu- 
nition, his  forts  and  his  war-ships,  because 
they  are  meant  for  war  and  nothing  else,  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  they  are  not  used 
against  us  a  second  time.  But  the  public 
buildings  of  the  city  are  for  civil  purposes, 
and  we  shall  occupy  them  for  such  ends  only. 
The  few  regiments  that  may  remain  tempo- 
rarily, are  there  to  preserve  order  and  confirm 
all  orderly  persons  in  their  rights.  A  part  of 
their  support  may  be  derived  from  the  rev- 
enues, all  the  rest  going  to  municipal  uses. 

We  wish  the  President  had  gone  a  little 
further  and  specified  the  merchant  vessels  in 
the  harbor.  If  owned  by  private  persons 
they  should  be  no  more  subject  to  seizure 
than  the  stores,  the  markets  and  the  factories, 
unless  they  have  been  used  in  the  Spanish 
service.  We  are  not  at  all  proud  of  the 
course  of  our  Government  in  seizing  Spanish 
merchant  ships  and  confiscating  them,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  were  running  the 
blockade  or  carrying  contraband  of  war.  Pri- 
vate property  on  the  sea  or    in    the   harbor 


ought  to  be  as  sacred  in  our  sight  as  private 
property  on  the  land.  It  is  our  duty  to 
adopt  this  principle  and  ask  other  nations  to 
join  with  us  in  adding  it  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

Our  beneficent  course  in  Santiago  aston- 
ishes the  Spaniards.  They  had  heard  that 
we  killed  prisoners,  confiscated  private  prop- 
erty, and  disregarded  private  rights.  They 
now  know  better,  and  in  their  revulsion  of 
feeling  are  begging  that  they  may  be  allowed 
to  become  citizens  of  a  country  which  is  at 
once  so  invincible  in  arms  and  so  liberal  and 
conciliatory  toward  the  vanquished. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Cubans  expected  that 
the  city  would  be  turned  over  to  them.  They 
wanted  to  loot  it  first  and  govern  it  afterward. 
General  Garcia  is  reported  to  have  said  he 
could  not  abide  the  presence  of  a  Spaniard. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  driven  them  all  out, 
and  taken  their  property.  Doubtless,  he  has 
cause  to  think  of  revenge;  but  we  have  other 
and  higher  ideas,  and  we  are  giving  those  who 
may  control  the  future  of  the  island  a  lesson 
in  good  government. 


ZOLA  AND   FRANCE. 

The  second  Zola  trial  followed  the  course 
anticipated.  The  verdict  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  Zola's  flight  to  Switzerland 
apparently  marks  the  end  of  his  attempts  to 
secure  a  fair  trial  for  Captain  Dreyfus.  More 
important  than  the  trial  itself  are  the  general 
facts  made  apparent  in  the  public  attitude 
toward  it  and  the  position  ot  the  Government 
as  indicated  in  the  speech  of  M.  Cavaignac, 
the  Minister  of  War.  These  facts  are,  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  the  army,  the  wide 
prevalence  of  race  and  religious  prejudice, 
and  the  Russian  alliance. 

The  supremacy  of  the  army  is  nothing  new, 
and  is  probably  no  more  serious  to-day  than 
at  any  other  time.  The  army  has  always 
been  the  idol  of  the  populace,  and  a  popular 
general  has  always  been  the  great  danger  to 
the  Republic,  witness  the  Boulanger  episode. 
Especially  since  1870  Frenchmen  have  felt 
that  with  the  army  rests  their  chief  hope  for 
national  power,  and  they  have  guarded  its 
prestige  most  jealously.  In  comparison  with 
it  nothing  else  has  been  deemed  of  any  value 
whatever,  and  politicians  have  risen  or  fallen 
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as  they  have  catered  to  it  or  antagonized  it. 
The  significance  of  the  present  situation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  now  the  courts,  under  its  in- 
fluence, have  vacated  their  judicial  character 
and  have  sanctioned  a  proceeding  whose  ille- 
gality is  practically  conceded  on  every  hand. 

Scarcely  less  prominent  than  the  idolizing 
of  the  army  has  been  the  manifestation  of 
race  hatred  against  the  Jews.  To  judge  from 
the  popular  cries,  Dreyfus  was  hated  less  as 
a  traitor  than  as  a  Jew,  and  Zola's  race  was 
constantly  the  object  of  contempt.  Closely 
connected  with  this,  not  so  much  in  public 
expression  but,  according  to  numerous  re- 
ports, almost  as  forcible  in  reality,  has  been 
hatred  of  Protestants.  The  Protestant  com- 
munity has  stood  solidly  against,  not  the 
punishment  of  the  officer  if  he  were  guilty 
(for  it  is  as  loyal  as  any  other  class),  but 
against  the  illegal  methods  adopted  for  con- 
viction, and  has,  not  unnaturally,  come  in 
for  its  share  ot  condemnation.  These  facts, 
however,  scarcely  explain  the  wide  extent 
and  extreme  bitterness  of  the  feeling  mani- 
fested against  the  two  classes.  It  is  probable 
that  they  have  rather  furnished  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  manifestation  of  a  hostility  based 
on  envy  of  the  financial  power  of  the  one  and 
the  general  progress  and  influence  of  the 
other.  The  Jews  hold  the  purse-strings;  and 
Protestants,  occupying  a  position  of  influence 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers,  are  a 
constant  protest  against  the  reactionary  ele- 
ments of  French  life.  An  illustration  is  fur- 
nished in  the  article  on  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
on  another  page. 

When  charges  were  first  made  against  the 
Jewish  captain,  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  the  Power  profiting  by  his  treachery  was 
Germany.  Later  indications  are  that  it  was 
Russia.  From  M.  Cavaignac's  speech  and 
from  other  sources  it  seems  probable  that, 
recognizing  the  great  value  to  France  of  a 
knowledge  of  Russia's  plan  of  campaign, 
should  such  be  necessary,  which,  however, 
she  had  been  unwilling  to  make  known  to 
her  new  ally,  Dreyfus  conceived  the  idea  of 
furnishing  certain  military  information  to 
Russian  officers,  in  return  for  which  he  hoped 
to  get  this  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign. He  got  caught,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  investigation  it  appeared  that  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  facts  would  so  involve  Russia  as 


to  make  her  withdraw  her  friendship.  This 
was  deemed  not  less  essential  to  the  French 
Government  than  the  prestige  of  the  army, 
and  the  captain  was  sacrificed. 

The  interest  or  concern  with  which  foreign 
nations  regard  this  whole  episode  has  very 
little  to  do  with  the  personal  fate  of  Captain 
Dreyfus.  It  is  not  even  identified  with  the 
verdict  against  M.  Zola.  It  is  directed  to 
the  indication  it  gives  of  the  national  char- 
acter and  the  development  of  the  national 
life.  If  militarism  is  to  be  supreme  not  merely 
over  the  popular  impulses  but  over  the  calm 
judicial  action  of  the  Government;  if  race 
and  religious  hatred  are  to  extend  rather  than 
diminish;  if  a  political  alliance  with  a  Power, 
whose  general  characteristics  and  aim  are  the 
very  reverse  of  those  that  have  guided  the 
best  leaders  of  the  Republic,  is  to  be  of  such 
paramount  importance  as  to  override  every- 
thing else,  then  the  outlook  for  the  best  de- 
velopment of  the  French  nation  is  certainly 
not  the  of  brightest.  We  do  not  forget 
that  France  has  weathered  many  severe 
storms,  and  we  hope  and  believe  that  these 
dangers  may  be  averted.  Frenchmen,  how- 
ever, should  understand  just  what  impression 
these  events  make  on  other  nations.  It  may 
help  them  to  realize  their  position  more  clear- 
ly and  meet  the  dangers  more  effectively. 


We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  hitherto 
to  comment  on  the  many  complaints  which 
have  been  made  against  the  Government  or 
its  representatives  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  Most  of  the  grievances  have  proved 
to  be  either  unavoidable  or  unfounded.  Time 
rights  all  things  that  can  be  righted  and  es- 
tablishes the  truth.  It  shows  that  the  sol- 
diers endured  many  discomforts  on  the  trans- 
ports, for  which  some  one's  oversight  was  at 
fault;  that  the  troops  did  not  starve  in  the 
trenches  before  Santiago,  proving  that  some- 
body was  misinformed;  and  that  the  wounded 
on  the  "Seneca"  suffered  horribly,  due  to 
somebody's  criminal  negligence  or  ignorance. 
This  is  no  newspaper  yarn.  The  poor  sick 
and  wounded  boys  from  the  front  were  taken 
off  the  best  hospital  ship  in  the  world,  the 
"  Relief,"  at  Siboney,  and  put  on  the  trans- 
port "  Seneca,"  a  vessel  not  intended  for  the 
sick,  with  no  proper  beds  or  appliances  or 
provisions    for    hospital    needs.     Some   had 
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rooms,  but  some,  delirious  lever  patients, 
were  placed  in  the  "cattle  pen"  on  rough 
board  bunks,  in  the  midst  of  vile  smells;  some 
had  only  the  floor  with  a  mattress  between; 
none  had  any  clothes  save  their  night-shirts. 
Thesick  and  wounded  sufferers  had  nothing  to 
eat  but  regular  army  rations;  no  ice  after  the 
first  two  of  the  nine  days;  no  knife,  fork, 
spoon  or  plate;  there  were  two  surgeons, 
but  they  had  no  medicines  and  not  even 
a  case  of  surgical  instruments  between  them. 
The  captain  and  crew  were  not  to  blame; 
somebody  blundered  at  Siboney.  If  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  remove  the  wounded 
from  the  "Relief,"  supplies  should  have 
gone  with  them  to  the  "Seneca."  Miss 
Janet  Jennings,  whose  name  our  readers 
will  recognize  as  a  former  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  The  Independent,  was  on  the 
transport  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse — blessings  on 
the  Red  Cross  for  its  gentle,  Christlike  min- 
istrations!— and  she  is  responsible  for  all 
these  statements.  There  was  time  enough 
at  Siboney  to  provide  supplies.  Who  sent 
the  ship  off  with  its  load  of  wounded  men, 
naked,  without  even  as  much  as  a  handker- 
chief, with  nothing  they  could  eat,  no  medi- 
cines, no  bandages  even  ?  It  is  well  worth 
while  to  find  out,  and  a  court-martial  is  the 
proper  method. 


Last  week  was  a  bad  week  for  the  Cubans 
— that  is,  according  to  newspaper  reports. 
General  Garcia,  one  of  the  most  important 
leaders  of  the  Cuban  forces  under  General 
Gomez,  was  credited  with  a  letter  to  General 
Shatter  in  which  he  complained  that  he  was 
ignored  when  formal  possession  was  taken  of 
Santiago,  that  he  was  not  consulted  in  the 
negotiations  for  surrender,  that  municipal 
officers  appointed  by  Spam  were  confirmed, 
and  that  the  offices  were  not  turned  over  to 
the  Cubans.  In  consequence  of  these  griev- 
ances he  felt  that  he  could  not  take  lurther 
orders  from  his  Government,  and  had  ten- 
dered his  resignation  to  the  Cuban  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. "There,"  said  the  hasty 
critics,  "that  shows  what  kind  of  people 
these  Cubans  are.  They  wanted  to  kill  the 
Spaniards  and  loot  the  city,  and  get  all  the 
offices.  When  balked  of  their  prey,  they  get 
mad  and  revolt. "  But  those  who  had  patience 
to    wait  a  few    davs    learned    that     Garcia 


never  wrote  the  letter,  which  is  attributed 
to  an  enterprising  newspaper  correspondent 
— American,  of  course.  Then  we  were  told 
that  Garcia  and  his  men  had  started  off  on 
their  own  account  and,  meeting  a  body  of 
Spanish  soldiers  coming  to  Santiago  to  sur- 
render, had  given  battle  and  killed  a  number 
of  them.  This,  too,  proved  untrue.  More 
than  that,  the  stories  about  Cuban  soldiers 
dropping  to  the  rear  on  the  march  to  El 
Caney  to  steal  the  rations  of  our  soldiers  and 
to  save  their  cowardly  souls,  have  not  been 
confirmed. 

On  the  contrary,  General  Lawton,  who 
led  a  division  on  Santiago,  writes  in  hearty 
praise  of  the  Cubans.     He  says: 

"Like  others,!  erred  without  knowledge 
when  in  my  haste  I  said  '  the  Cuban  soldier  is 
a  myth  and  an  evanescent  dream.'  I  have 
learned  better  of  late.  General  Garcia  has 
here  thirty-five  hundred  effective  men.  When 
they  first  appeared  before  us  Falstaff's  Gadshill 
force  was  an  ornamental  corps  compared  to 
Garcia's  army,  ragged,  dirty,  long-haired;  you 
never  saw  such  an  army.  The  only  favorable 
signs  visible— the  guns  they  carried— were  in 
excellent  order  and  serviceable.  We  began  to 
issue  new  clothing  and  arms  where  they  were 
needed,  and  the  men  were  formed  into  regi- 
ments of  eight  hundred,  rank  and  file,  eighty 
men  to  a  company.  Some  care  was  taken  to 
select  the  best  men  for  line  officers.  You 
would  never  know  the  clean,  alert,  ready  man 
of  to-day  who  brings  his  piece  up  promptly  to 
the  salute  and  pass  as  the  ragged,  half-starved 
wholly  dirty  refugee  who  constituted  the  so- 
called  army  under  Garcia.  They  wear  their, 
uniforms  well.  Their  Remingtons  and  Spring- 
fields  are  in  excellent  order.  The  men  shoot 
better  than  any  people  of  the  Spanish  blood  I 
have  ever  seen.  They  are  well  drilled  for  their 
opportunities." 

Here  is  testimony  worth  a  dozen  newspaper 
broadsides.  Are  the  Cubans,  then,  models? 
Not  at  all.  It  is  probably  true  that  they  shot 
down  some  of  Cervera's  men  when  they  tried 
to  escape  from  the  wrecks  of  the  ships.  It 
is  probably  true  that  they  would  have  looted 
Spanish  houses  and  stores  in  Santiago;  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  they  hate  the  Span- 
iards and  often  do  cruel  things.  We  could 
not  expect  anything  else.  But  they  are  not 
cowards,  or  ingrates.  They  are  learning 
better  ways,  and  we    need    to  have  patience 
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with  them — above  all,  not  to  believe  every 
report  which  is  made  against  them. 


We  know  enough  of  them,  their  manner 
of  campaign,  and  their  ideas  of  the  rights  of 
victory,  to  be  glad  that  Congress  was  re- 
strained by  the  influence  of  the  President 
from  recognizing  Cuban  independence.  That 
would  have  placed  us  in  an  awkward  posi- 
tion. We  would  have  been  their  allies,  co- 
operating with  them,  and  our  generals  would 
have  been  subject  to  the  commands  of  their 
generals.  Happily,  we  are  free  from  all  this. 
We  can  conduct  the  campaign  according  to 
our  own  plans;  we  can  show  humanity  to  the 
Spanish  wounded  and  to  Spanish  prisoners; 
we  can  recognize  existing  municipal  govern- 
ments and  confirm  existing  laws,  with  nobody 
to  question  our  right  to  do  so.  By  and  by, 
after  the  war  is  over,  we  shall  proceed  to 
establish  a  stable  government  in  the  island, 
not  of  Cubans  to  the  exclusion  of  everybody 
else,  but  of  the  inhabitants  thereof.  We  shall 
give  them  opportunity  to  declare  what  kind 
of  government  they  want,  and  we  are  pledged 
to  see  that  they  have  a  good  start  in  their 
career  of  independence.  We  shall  first  achieve 
their  independence,  and  then,  when  they  are 
free  forever  from  Spanish  sovereignty,  we 
shall  recognize  their  independence. 


The  inequalities  of  assessment  are,  every- 
body admits,  a  very  serious  evil.  Corpora- 
tions and  men  of  wealth  manage  often  to 
escape  their  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion, and  are  made  to  serve  as  illustrative 
examples  of  the  way  the  system  relieves 
the  rich  man  while  it  exacts  the  utter- 
most farthing  from  the  poor  man.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  man  of  little  property 
dodges  the  tax-gatherer  as  often  as  the  man 
of  much  property.  Indeed,  the  man  of 
means  may  be  unjustly  assessed  because  he 
is  able  to  pay  and  will  not  resist.  Such  levies 
are  robbery,  and  robbery  is  always  robbery, 
whether  the  millionaire  or  the  laboring  man 
is  the  victim.  One  of  the  assessors  at  Tar- 
rytown,  N.  Y.,  appears  to  have  thought  that 
men  of  wealth  are  fair  game,  and  raised  the 
assessment  of  William  Rockefeller,  a  stand- 
ard oil  magnate,  to  $2,189,000.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller resisted,  and  the  referee  finds  that  the 
amount  should  not  exceed    $343,775-     That 


is,  the  levy  was  sixfold  too  great.  The  as- 
sessor appears  to  have  promised  before  elec- 
tion that  he  would  make  the  rich  pay  the 
taxes  and  exempt  the  poor.  Rockefeller  was 
was  paying  on  $122,000  when  Martin  was 
elected.  The  next  year  Martin  added  more 
than  $901,000  to  the  valuation,  and  last  year 
put  on  over  $1, 100,000  more.  Evidently  he 
meant  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  his  constitu- 
ents. His  associates  appear  to  have  let  him 
have  his  own  way.  If  the  court  confirms  the 
referee's  report,  Mr.  Rockefeller's  assess- 
ment will  be  reduced  by  $1,845,780,  and  in- 
creased over  what  it  was  in  1 895  by  $22 1 ,  000. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  correct  the  assess- 
ment; something  in  the  way  of  correction  is 
due  the  assesors.  Their  offense  was  some- 
thing worse  than  an  error  of  judgment. 


President  Guggenheimer,  of  the  New 
York  Council,  has  made  himself  famous  by  a 
speech  in  support  of  an  ordinance  against 
profane  and  vile  expressions  in  public  places. 
His  declaration  that  decent  people  need  to 
be  protected  from  the  language  of  indecent 
people  commanded  the  most  hearty  general 
assent.  You  may  not  be  able  to  make  people 
either  religious  or  sober  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment; but  it  is,  nevertheless,  necessary  to 
have  laws  against  profanity  and  obscenity, 
and  to  enforce  them  on  the  streets.  Ordi- 
nances cannot  compel  a  man  to  love  his  family; 
but  it  is  their  province  to  restrain  him  from 
abusing  them.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
thoughtless  profanity;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
shocking  because  it  comes  from  accustomed 
lips.  Too  often  it  is  encouraged  by  listeners 
who  show  themselves  amused,  rather  than 
disgusted.  Some  of  our  best  periodicals  are 
also  guilty  of  countenancing  the  vice  in  their 
dialect  stories.  Expressions  which  would  be 
tolerated  in  no  decent  drawing-room  are 
spread  upon  the  pages  of  our  most  reputable 
monthlies,  and  one  writer  asks  to  be  forgiven 
for  not  quoting  from  his  hero  more  of  a 
worse  sort.  The  habit  of  profanity  is  said 
to  be  increasing;  it  must  be,  if  our  best  mag- 
azines are  no  longer  kept  free  from  it. 


The  New  York  Board  of  Regents  has 
spoken  a  word  which  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion by  all  academic  degree-conferring  bodies 
in  what  the  Brooklyn  Ea%le  calls  '  *  the  exercise 
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of  their  pleasantest  powers."     The  proposal 
before    the    Regents  was  to    "consider  and 
report  upon  some    suitable   method  for   the 
recognition  by  the  University  of  distinguished 
public  service."     The    Regents  say  in    reply 
that  there  are  no  such  academic  degrees,  that 
the   degrees  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
are  academic  and  should  be  conferred  only 
for  literary  or  distinctly  intellectual  achieve- 
ment, and  suggest  that  if  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
is  an  appropriate  decoration  of  the  hero  of 
Manila,    the   destruction    of   Cervera's   fleet 
should  be  rewarded  with  a  doctorate  of  Divin- 
ity, and  then  there  would  be  nothing  left  for 
the  hero  who  should  hoist  the  flag  over  San- 
tiago but  to  make    him  a  Bishop.     This    is 
a  witty  and  telling  way  of  showing  up  an  un- 
doubted abuse.     Still  the  practice  of  bestow- 
ing learned  degrees  for  public  services  is  not 
of  recent  origin  and  is  not  wholly  restricted 
to  this  country.     Harvard  gave  her  doctorate 
of  laws  to  General  Jackson  on  this  ground, 
and  tho  General   Grant  felt  the  incongruity 
too  strongly  to  accept  it,  Oxford  offered  him 
its  highest  degree  of   D.C.L.     While,  there- 
fore, we   shall    have   to    read    the    Regent's 
witty,  timely  and  judicious  protest  with  some 
reservation  to  meet  extreme  cases,  as  a  whole 
and  for  the  rule  it  is  the  right  word  spoken 
at  the  right  moment. 


it  seems  to  work  hardship.  Japan  has  done 
nobly.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  prog- 
ress shall  be  uniform.  Give  her  time,  and 
she  will  show  excellent  results. 


Japan  has  formally  announced  that  the 
revised  codes  are  in  force,  and  now  Ameri- 
cans as  well  as  other  foreigners  are  subject 
to  Japanese  law.  We  shall  watch  with  much 
interest  the  outcome.  Unquestionably  the 
new  laws  are  all  right  on  paper;  the  difficulty 
will  come  in  their  application.  In  America 
we  find  it  very  difficult  to  enforce  laws  that 
do  not  receive  the  full,  cordial  support  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  Will  it  be  any  easier 
in  Japan  ?  For  some  time  we  have  heard  very 
little  of  the  anti-foreign  spirit  in  that  coun- 
try, and  the  craze  of  a  few  years  since  seems 
to  have  largely  died  away.  That  the  feeling 
has  gone,  however,  can  scarcely  be  true. 
There  are  many  Japanese  still  whose  concep- 
tion of  law  is  very  different  from  ours,  and 
there  will  doubtless  be  many  instances  of 
miscarriage  of  justice.  We  hope,  however, 
that  foreigners  will  be  patient,  and,  realizing 
that  there  is  still  need  for  education,  give 
the  new  system  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  when 


....  The  odium  theologicum  is  chiefly  a  fact 
of  history  and  has  pretty  nearly  disappeared; 
but  the  odium  medicum  still  survives.  The 
other  day  when  Governor  Voorhees,  of  New 
Jersey,  appointed  a  homeopathic  physician  as 
member  of  the  State  Military  Examining 
Board,  the  two  regular  physicians  who  had 
been  serving,  promptly  resigned.  One  of 
them  was  the  Governor's  brother.  The  an- 
tipathy, rather  the  prejudice,  of  the  so-called 
old  school  must  be  very  strong.  While  there 
are  radical  differences  between  the  two 
schools  in  the  application  of  remedies,  they 
must  learn  the  same  rules  of  anatomy  and 
use  the  same  methods  to  determine  whether 
a  man  is  sound  enough  to  be  a  soldier  or  not. 
It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  they  cannot  co- 
operate on  an  examining  board;  but  we  are 
told  that  the  two  regular  physicians  would 
have  been  disfellowshiped  if  they  had  not 
resigned.  That  is  the  way  doctrinal  heretics 
used  to  be  punished. 

....  Rarely  has  there  been  a  more  absurd 
canard  than  that  started  by  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham-Graham in  the  English  Parliament, 
when  he  attributed  Dewey's  splendid  victory 
to  English  gunners,  who,  he  said,  had  been 
enticed  from  the  English  fleet  by  the  offer  of 
$500  a  month!  Absurd  as  it  was  all  the  for- 
malities had  to  be  gone  through.  Specific 
inquiries  were  made,  and  the  English  Admi- 
ralty at  last  announced  that  it  had  not  heard 
of  any  such  offers  being  made  or  accepted. 
It  now  appears  that  in  the  whole  fleet  there 
are  eight  men  who  admit  British  nationality 
— one  seaman,  four  ordinary  seamen,  one 
second-class  carpenter's  mate,  one  coal- 
passer  and  one  water-tender.  No  man  not  a 
thoroughbred  American  is  allowed  to  man- 
age the  guns. 

We  are   told    that  while,  so  far  as  the 

Central  Soldiers'  Home  in  Dayton  is  con- 
cerned, the  figures  we  recently  gave  as  show- 
ing the  effects  of  the  canteen  are  correct, 
they  give  rise  to  misleading  inferences. 
There  is  vastly  less  drunkenness,  we  are  told, 
since  the  canteen  was  established  than  before, 
and   it  is  in  reality  a  temperance  movement. 
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The  only  comment  we   care  to  make    is  that 
previous  conditions  must   have  been  bad    in- 
deed,   if  a  "beer  hall"  is   now  regarded   as 
**  a  splendid  temperance  institution." 

It  apparently  makes  a  difference  with 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church  whether  it  is 
host  or  guest.  At  the  Chicago  Parliament 
of  Religions,  it  was  the  guest  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church,  and  its  curtesy  was  most  marked. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  in  Paris,  in  1900.  where  it 
would  be  host,  it  found  itself  unable  to  return 
the  compliment  it  had  received,  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair.  The  re- 
sult is  that  there  is  to  be  a  Parliament  of  Re- 
ligious Science  rather  than  a  Parliament  of 
Religions. 

It  was  significant  of  the  trend  of  Eng- 
lish feeling  that  at  the  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration at  Constantinople  the  Americans  res- 
ident along  the  Bosporus  were  taken  to  the 
Princes  Islands,  where  Minister  Angell  was 
residing,  in  the  British  Embassy  dispatch- 
boat.  There  were  present,  also,  a  large 
number  of  English  officials  (all  wearing 
American  colors),  and  even  Admiral  Woods 
Pasha,  of  the  Turkish  Navy.  It  was  a  grace- 
ful curtesy,  which  we  may  be  sure  the  Amer- 
icans appreciated. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Civic  Fed- 
eration of  Chicago  a  National  Conference  is 
called  to  meet  at  Saratoga,  August  19th  and 
20th,  to  discuss  the  future  policy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  to  the  right  disposition  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  captured  by  us.  It  will 
be,  we  predict,  a  rousing  mass  meeting,  with 
prepared  addresses  from  men  of  different 
views.  It  is  a  good  subject,  an  excellent 
place,  the  time  one  of  leisure,  and  those 
present  will  thoroughly  enjoy  it. 

In  times  of  great  excitement  men  who 

quietly  go  about  their  own  business  rarely 
get  into  trouble.  That  is  what  the  United 
States  is  doing;  and  whether  we  send  Wat- 
son's fleet  to  Spain  or  keep  it  at  home, 
whether  we  take  the  Philippines  or  "let  them  ' 
go,"  we  shall  get  into  no  disturbance  with 
any  of  the  Powers.  Rumors  will  rise  in 
abundance;  but  rumors  never  yet  hurt  any- 
body. 


. .  .  .  If  the  saloon  is  more  welcome  to  many 
of  our  soldiers  than  the  yellow  fever,  it  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  rightly  measure  its  evil  re- 
sults. It  is  probably  about  equally  destruc- 
tive physically  ,  with  a  whole  train  of  moral 
disasters  of  which  Yellow  Jack  is  guiltless. 
Every  death  from  the  plague  is  reported;  but 
few  fatal  cases  of  alcoholics  are  ever  made 
known. 

....  Europe  will  find  out  soon  that  it  is  the 
Spanish  Government,  not  the  Spaniards,  we 
are  fighting.  We  take  25,000  Spanish  pris- 
oners, agree  to  send  them  back  to  Spain,  and 
then  hire  a  Spanish  steamship  company  to  do 
the  work.  We  have  no  grudge  against  Span- 
iards, and  are  glad  to  do  for  them  what  we 
can. 

. .  .  .We  are  glad  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Woman's  National  Temperance 
Union  has  faced  the  situation  in  regard  to  the 
great  Temple  at  Chicago,  and  decided  to 
withdraw  from  an  undertaking  which,  how- 
ever honorable  and  well  intentioned,  could 
give  no  hope  of  success. 

The  course  of  the  German  Admiral  at 

Manila  seems  designed  to  raise  international 
complications.  All  his  politeness  is  for 
Spaniards,  all  his  unfriendliness  for  the 
United  States.  Admiral  Dewey  gives  him 
no  excuse  for  interference.  If  trouble  arises, 
the  responsibility  for  it  will  not  be  ours. 

The  London  Times  says  if  the  Ameri- 
can papers  "have  little  to  tell  they  have 
much  to  say."  This  is  severe,  but  true. 
The  Times  is  excelled  by  no  other  newspaper 
in  giving  the  news  of  the  world,  but  it  is 
more  concerned  for  quality  than  quantity. 

Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York 
would  be  strange  but  good  politics.  He 
would 'be  a  "Rough  Rider"  for  the  "ma- 
chine." 

....  If  we  may  judge  by  the  comments  of 
Baptist  papers,  North  and  South,  the  victoty 
of  the  opponents  of  Dr.  Whitsitt  is  a  victory 
of  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  denomi- 
nation. 

....  The  moral  sentiment  of  the  country 
condemns  the  canteen.  It  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  CENTENAIRE  OF  THE  EDICT 

OF  NANTES. 

BY    MRS.    MARTHA  LOUISE    BRITTAIN. 

The  Protestants  of  Nantes  recently  celebra- 
ted the  third  Centenaire  of  the  issue  of  the  fa- 
mous Edict  which  gave  to  their  ancestors  lib- 
erty to  worship  God  in  the  way  they  desired, 
with  certain  limitations,  however,  as  to  time 
and  place  which  would  make  what  was  really 
a  wonderful  advance  at  that  period,  seem  to- 
day an  expression  of  the  grossest  tyranny. 
The  celebration  possessed  unusual  interest, 
being  held  in  the  birthplace  of  the  Edict  itself, 
and  conducted  by  the  descendants  of  those 
whose  determined  stand  for  freedom  of  thought 
and  action  at  last  so  wrought  upon  the  senti- 
ment of  the  time  in  which  they  lived  that  they 
secured  for  themselves  a  measure  of  justice 
which  had  never  before  been  accorded  to  here- 
tics in  France. 

It  is  a  glorious  thing  for  a  city  when  its  chief 
claim  to  celebrity  lies  in  its  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  some  great  reform.   Nantes  has  a  mag- 
nificent old  cathedral,  a  quaint  old  chateau.some 
odd  old  streets,  an    interesting    and   beautiful 
environment,  and  a  history  which  takes  it  back 
through    nineteen    hundred    years    of  war  and 
pillage.     It  has  been  sacked   and  burned  times 
without  number;    it  has   been  the  scene  of    in- 
numerable crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion; and  yet  its  chief  glory  to-day  lies  in  the 
fact  that  three  hundred    years    ago,   in  an  old 
house  on     the   Quai    de  la    Fosse,    Henry  IV 
signed    the    famous    Edict.     In     some    of    the 
old  houses  of    the    city    Protestants    were    tor- 
tured to   death;     in  some    of    the    great  chim- 
neys they  were  smoked    to    death;  on  the    an- 
cient   Place    Viarmes    they    were    burned    to 
death;  and  even   to-day   in  a  city   which    with 
its  suburbs  shelters  over  two  hundred  thousand 
people  there  are  not  more  than  five  or  six  hun- 
dred  Protestants.     Facing    the    Place   Gigant, 
right  in  the  heart  of  Nantes,  stands    the    Tem- 
ple where  the  Centenaire  was  held.     It  is  a  se- 
verely plain  edifice,  but  has  a  certain  massive- 
ness  and  dignity  in  its  simplicity  which  empha- 
sizes  the  extreme  plainness  of  the  Protestant 
worship  in  this  land  of  magnificent  ceremonies 
and    great    Catholic    pageants.     The  octagon- 
shaped  auditorium,  its  walls  graven  with  texts, 
made  a  fitting  environment  for  the  great  body 
of  men  who  assembled  there  Monday  evening, 
May  31st,  for  the  opening  of  the  fetes. 


Four  hundred    ministers  were    present,  and 
M.  Couve,  of  Paris,  occupied  the  chair.     After 
an  opening  religious  ceremony,  the  President 
gave    a    short    address    on    the    history  of  the 
Edict,  detailing   the   reasons  which  led    to    its 
promulgation,  its    limitations    as    to    time    and 
place  of   the  exercise    of  the  Protestant  faith, 
the  subsequent  gradual  return  to   the   old-time 
persecutions  until,  under  Louis  XIV,  influenced 
by    Madame    de    Maintenon,     the    revocation 
came,  and    the    hardships    thereafter    of   the 
Protestants  until  the  French  Revolution,  ''be- 
neficent even  in  its  horrors,"  set  its  seal  upon 
religious  freedom.     Concluding,  Pastor  Couve 
spoke  of  the   existence   even  yet  in  France  of 
men    who    would    rouse    the    old  contention  if 
they  could.     At  the  reception  of  the  delegates, 
the  chairman.  Pastor  Dartigue,  senior  minister 
of  the  church  at  Nantes,  stated  that   the   main 
object    of   the  fetes    was  to  prove  that  the  Re- 
formed Churches,  despite  differences  in  rites, 
were    united,  and    would    be    united     in    the 
face  of  danger.     Pastor  Couve  welcomed  the 
delegates  on  behalf  of  the  church  at  Nantes. 
All    the    responses    breathed    a    spirit   of  con- 
cord   and    good    will,  a  spirit  which  was  pre- 
served  throughout    the  entire  series  of  meet- 
ings, and  did  more  than  anything  else  to  make 
them  successful   and    pleasant.      Baron   Shick- 
ler's  extended  history  of  the  Edict  was  follow- 
ed   by    spirited  addresses    by    other  ministers 
on    the    manner    in    which    it    was    observed, 
or,    rather,    was     not     observed,    and     on     its 
teachings.     The  Rev.    M.   N.    Weiss,    Librari- 
an   of  the    History    of    French    Protestantism, 
spoke  on  the    difficulties    encountered    by  the 
Edict;  and  the  day  concluded  with  the  singing 
of  Luther's   hymn.     Nothing  more  impressive 
occurred  during  the  entire  celebration.     When 
the  great    volume   of  song  rolled  up  one  could 
not  help  thinking  what    a  mighty  fortress  God 
had  been  to  the  ancestors  of  the  men  who  sang 
it  with  such  power  and  animation,  of  how  often 
he  had  sustained  them  through    the  horrors  of 
persecution,  and  of  how  at  last   he   had  given 
them  the  victory  and  the   shadows    had    rolled 
back,  leaving  them  in  the  sunlight  of  liberty. 

It  was  all  one  could  do  to  keep  back  the  tears 
when  one  thought  of  the  storm-tossed,  tortured 
men  who  had  made  possible  the  celebration  of 
the  day.  Even  now,  after  years  of  peace  have 
passed,  France  still  feels  the  effect  of  the  treat- 
ment she  accorded  to  them.  When  she  drove 
them  from  her    borders  they  took    into  other 
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lands  the  industries  and  trades  which  they  had 
helped  to  foster,  and  what  their  own  country 
lost  she  has  never  regained.  In  all  France  to- 
day there  are  only  650,000  Protestants  among 
35,000,000  Catholics.  At  the  time  of  the  Edict 
there  were  1,500,000  in  a  population  of  15,000,- 
000.  Forty  thousand  were  driven  out  of  Tours 
alone,  and  the  city  has  never  had  the  same  im- 
portance commercially  since. 

The  third  day  of  the  fetes  opened  with  the 
Consistorial  reunion,  followed  by  the  placing  of 
a  commemorative  plaque,  a  ceremony  which 
was  performed  by  the  members  of  the  different 
consistories  arrayed  in  their  gowns  of  office. 

The  Central  Society  and  the  Benevolent  So- 
ciety took  up  the  rest  of  the  day  with  their  re- 
ports. The  report  of  the  latter  made  a  remark- 
able showing  for  the  number  of  Protestants  in 
France.  The  Church  supports  orphan  asylums 
caring  for  1,200  girls  and  800  boys;  a  benevo- 
lent society  organized  for  the  express  purpose 
of  helping  young  girls  in  stores,  apprentices 
and  fallen  women;  a  fresh-air  fund  which  each 
year  sends  into  the  country  for  three  weeks, 
1,000  little  ones  from  the  slums  of  the  cities, 
thirty-four  dispensaries  and  hospitals  and  san- 
itariums, schools  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  children  whose  parents  live  far  from  any 
temple,  twenty-six  asylums  for  the  aged,  asy- 
lums for  old  servants,  for  idiots  and  epileptics, 
and  for  aged  teachers.  In  addition  there  are 
societies  for  the  assistance  of  liberated  prison- 
ers, and  for  gratuitous  and  mutual  succor,  be- 
sides a  society  of  little  girls  called  the  Ants, 
which  makes  garments  for  the  poor  and  does  in 
its  way  proportionately  quite  as  much  as  the 
older  societies. 

The  total  budget  of  all  the  charities  carried 
on  at  home  by  the  French  Protestants  mounts 
up  to  seven  million  francs  ($1,400,000),  a  re- 
markable sum  to  be  contributed  aside  from  all 
other  expenses  by  a  body  of  only  650,000  peo- 
ple. There  is  an  order  of  Deaconesses  in 
Paris,  which  was  founded  in  1842,  and  which 
gives  itself  to  the  work  of  aiding  the  sick  and 
the  poor,  and  a  reform  school  at  Sainte  Foy  la 
Grande,  which  accommodates  150  vicious 
young  people,  and  tries  to  influence  them 
through  an  appeal  to  the  better  nature,  rather 
than  by  physical  punishment. 

The  last  day  of  the  Centenaire  proper,  oc- 
curred the  Sunday-school  Reunion,  the  Ban- 
quet, and  the  Soiree,  the  Salle  Gault  being 
beautifully  decorated  in  honor  of  the  occasion 
with  French  flags.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing speeches  of  the  afternoon  was  made  by 
Monsieur  Sabbatier,  of  Paris,  who  spoke  of 
the  relation  of  science  and    religion.     In    the 


evening  in  the  same  hall    Baron   Shickler  gave 
a  historical   talk,  illustrated    by  magic-lantern 
pictures,    and    the  church   choir   sang    one  of 
Gounod's  choruses.     There    were   many  selec- 
tions on  the  piano  and  violin,  as  well  as    solos 
for  the  cello  and   the    voice.     The   plea-santest 
incident  of  the  evening  was  the  presentation  to 
Pastor  Dieny,  by    the    visiting   ministers,  of  a 
clock  and  two  lamps.     The    presentation    was 
made  by  Monsieur  Coillard,  who  spoke  in   the 
warmest  way  of    M.    Dieny's    work,    and    con- 
cluded by  giving  the  handsome    young  pastor 
a    hearty  kiss  on  each    cheek.     Another  older 
gentleman  on  the  platform  followed  suit    with 
the  same    affection,    and    to  both    salutes   M. 
Dieny  responded  in    kind,  not    seeming   to    be 
the  least    embarrassed   by   what    would  seem 
like  somewhat  of  an  affliction  to  a    minister  in 
the  United  States.     None  of  the  participants  in 
the  pretty  little  scene  seemed  to  have  lost  any 
of  their  manliness  because  of  it,  and    the    ap- 
plause which   greeted  M.  Dieny  when  he  made 
his  dignified  and  simple    response,  showed  in 
what  estimation  the  people  held  him. 

On  Friday  all  the  visiting  clergymen  and  the 
congregation  of  the  Temple  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Suce  by   boat,  to  visit  the   site    of    the    old 
Protestant  church  there.     After  the  Edict  the 
Church,  altho  allowed  the  liberty  of  worshiping 
as  it  pleased,  was  compelled  to  hold   its   serv- 
ices at  a  distance  from  the  cities.     In  Nantes 
the  law  required  it  to  go  three  leagues  outside 
of  the  city,  and  at  Paris  the   distance  was  in- 
creased to  five  leagues.     I  could  not  help  won- 
dering whether  we   would  be  faithful  enough 
to  go  every  Sunday  so  many  miles  to  worship 
our  God  with  our  fellow-men.     The   excursion 
was  a  real  historical   pilgrimage,  and  was  en- 
joyed in  the    sunny,  bright   way   the    French 
have    of   enjoying   things.       Everywhere    one 
heard    the    soft    French    chatter,    everywhere 
there   were   smiling    faces,  everywhere    there 
was  that  vivacity  which  cloaks  everything  in 
France    and    makes    it  charming.     The  entire 
Centenaire  passed  off   perfectly,  without  a  sin- 
gle hitch  in  any  of  the  arrangements.     Just  an 
echo  of   the  far-off  time    when   the    streets  of 
Nantes  ran  with  the  blood  of  murdered  here- 
tics came  on  Tuesday  evening,  when,  just  be- 
fore the  singing  of  Luther's  Hymn,  outside  the 
Temple  rang  the  cry,  "A  bas  les  Protestants!" 
It  was  quickly  hushed,  for  the  Government  of 
France  protects  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike; 
but  it  seemed  to  come  as  a  whisper  from  the 
old    time    when   the    thoroughfares  of    France 
rang  with  the  cries  of   St.   Bartholomew,  and 
good    Coligny    fell   by  the    hand    of    murder- 
ers. 
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Another  little  whisper  of  that  awful  hour 
came  when,  as  the  boat  shot  under  the  bridge 
at  Suce,  children  watching  it  from  above  cried 
out:  "  Huguenots!  Huguenots!"  A  sad  re- 
minder of  it  came  in  the  almost  pathetic  efforts 
of  the  assembled  pastors  to  prove  false  the  ac- 
cusation made  so  often  against  the  Protestants 
of  France  being  disloyal  to  their  country.  Pas- 
tor after  pastor  reiterated  the  faithfulness  of 
the  Church  to  France  so  earnestly  that  one 
could  not  but  recognize  that  behind  all  the 
seriousness  lay  the  desire  to  disprove  some- 
thing really  believed  by  another  party.  For- 
tunately, it  is  not  the  Government  of  France 
which  doubts  the  Protestants,  but  the  old  mon- 
archical element  led  on  by  the  Jesuits,  who 
make  political  capital  out  of  religious  differ- 
ences, as  they  did  not  many  months  ago  on  the 
Jewish  question. 

It  was  especially  interesting  to  watch  the 
body  of  delegates  during  the  different  ad- 
dresses. The  assembly  was  purely  French, 
only  twTo  or  three  Englishmen  being  present 
and  scarcely  any  other  foreigners,  and  it  had 
the  quick  French  way  of  approving  what  it 
liked.  "  Tres  bien — tres  bien!"  resounded 
many  a  time  through  the  church  when  an  ora- 
tor made  some  happy  hit  or  said  something  par- 
ticularly forcible.  The  applause  was  always 
quick  and  spontaneous,  short  and  sharp,  and 
given  as  if  it  came  from  the  soul.  Among 
the  assembled  delegates  were  young  men 
and  old  men,  all  equally  ready  to  break 
into  sunny,  happy  laughter  or  hearty 
hand-claps.  The  faces  were  keen,  bright, 
interesting,  many  of  the  heads  massive 
and  intellectual.  It  was  an  honorable  body, 
and  one  to  which  the  cause  of  Christ  in  France 
may  well  be  intrusted.  To  be  sure  there  was 
little  of  that  solemn  censoriousness  which  one 
sees  so  often  expressed  in  the  faces  of  those 
who  feel  more  the  dread  side  of  Christ's  teach- 
ings than  the  loving;  but  there  was  sufficient 
seriousness  combined  with  sunny  French  vi- 
vacity to  make  one  feel  sure  that  there  were 
no  traitors  to  the  cause  of  our  Savior  among 
his  ministers  in  France,  and  that,  if  need  be, 
they  too  could  go  to  the  stake  as  did  their  an- 
cestors three  hundred  years  ago. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  a  lifetime  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  fites,  and  those  of  us  who  were  out- 
siders will  always  be  thankful  that  it  fell  to 
our  lot  to  help  to  celebrate  them.  While  they 
took  one  back  to  the  time  when  mountain  cave 
and  secret  valley  sheltered  the  persecuted  peo- 
ple of  God,  when  cities  ran  with  blood,  and 
thousands  were  murdered  in  the  name  of  that 
Christ  whose    last    and  greatest  command  was 


that  we  should  love  one  another,  they  took  us 
forward  too,  down  the  long  vistas  of  the  ages 
when  more  and  more  the  light  shall  reign  upon 
the  earth,  and  Catholic,  Jew  and  Protestant  shall 
all  alike  solve  their  differences  in  their  better 
and  better  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  love 
of  Him  who  gave  his  only  Begotten  Son  that  we 
might  be  saved,  and  upon  whose  banner  are 
inscribed  the  words,  "  Peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men." 
Nantes,  France. 


The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  has  fallen 
into  line,  and  notwithstanding  determined  op- 
position has  adopted  the  "  Hymnary"  accepted 
by  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

....The  Friends  in  this  country  are  called 
upon  by  the  Society  in  England  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  Dukhobortsi  in  Russia,  who  are 
being  persecuted  so  bitterly  by  the  Russian 
Government  for  their  persistence  in  refusing 
military  service,  for  conscientious  reasons, 
and  to  give  special  assistance  to  them  in  their 
purpose  to  emigrate. 

....  The  Congregationalist  has  taken  up  the 
Andover  Creed.  It  publishes  it  in  full,  and 
also  a  letter  from  Professor  Ryder  explaining 
how  a  man  can  conscientiously  indorse  it.  In 
an  editorial  the  question  is  asked  whether  the 
churches  really  wish  to  impose  on  those  who 
train  their  pastors  the  necessity  to  declare  once 
every  five  years: 

"I  beiieve  .  .  .  that  God,  of  his  mere  good 
pleasure,  from  all  eternity  elected  some  to  ever- 
lasting life;  .  .  .  but  that  -the  wicked  will  .  .  . 
with  devils  be  plunged  into  the  lake  that  burneth 
with  fire  and  brimstone  for  ever  and  ever. 
I  do  solemnly  promise  that  ...  I  will  main- 
tain and  inculcate  the  Christian  faith  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  creed  by  me  now  repeated." 

.  .  .  .There  has  been  no  more  earnest,  consci- 
entious critic  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  move- 
ment than  the  Christian  Observer,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.  In  its  last  issue  it  has  a  report  of  the 
Nashville  Convention,  written  by  one  who  evi- 
dently expected  to  find  something  to  criticise, 
but  was  unexpectedly  relieved  of  the  duty. 
He  found  that  there  was  not  a  trace  of  legisla- 
tive action,  that  the  subordinate  relation  of  the 
society  to  the  Church  was  constantly  empha- 
sized, that  there  was  no  "  noisy  enthusiasm," 
"riotous  behavior,"  or  "unseemly  levity." 
The  delegates  sang  on  the  cars  and  along  the 
streets,  but  there  was  no  inappropriateness  in 
it.  In  conclusion  he  makes  an  earnest  plea 
for    the    Southern     Presbyterian      Church     to 
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conduct  a  frank  investigation  of  the  methods 
which  have  proven  a  success. 

Several    Methodist  bishops    raise     their 

voices  against  the  army  canteen.  Bishop  Mer- 
rill says  the  "army  needs  protection  from  in- 
toxicants as  from  intoxication."  Bishop  An- 
drews insists  that  the  arguments  which  are 
valid  against  the  saloon  are  valid  also  against 
the  canteen.  Bishop  Bowman  holds  that  the 
canteen  is  "damaging  to  the  army  and  dis- 
graceful to  the  country."  Bishop  Ninde  thinks 
it  a  cruel  thing  to  thrust  "  temptation  in  the 
way  of  our  noble  soldier  boys."  Bishop  Vin- 
cent believes  that  "every  military  camp  should 
be  a  school  of  total  abstinence."  Bishop 
McCabe,  an  old  soldier,  says  "  whisky  cour- 
age" is  at  a  discount.  Bishops  Newman, Malla- 
lieuand  Hartzell  add  their  testimonies  against 
the  army  canteen. 

....The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Young  People's  Christian  Union  of  the  Uni- 
versalis! Church  was  held  in  Chicago  last 
week.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  showed 
that  there  are  twenty-four  State  Unions,  two 
having  been  organized  during  the  past  year, 
and  355  Unions,  of  which  331  sent  in  reports  of 
work.  The  whole  number  on  the  list  at  head- 
quarters is  over  500,  but  of  these  many  are  not 
active.  The  total  membership  is  11,769.  in- 
cluding 1,682  who  have  joined  during  the  past 
year.  There  are  4,791  church-members,  552 
having  joined  during  the  year.  The  amount 
expended  for  church  expenses  has  been  $10,358, 
for  charity  $817,  for  missionary  purposes 
$1,507.  Mission  envelops  have  been  taken  to 
the  number  of  2,550,  and  120,011  pages  of  lit- 
erature have  been  sent  out.  The  Treasurer's 
report  showed  the  receipt  of  $3,744  for  the  gen- 
eral fund,  $1,785  for  the  mission  fund,  and 
$1,682  for  the  onward  fund.  There  was  some 
discussion  as.  to  the  employment  of  a  paid 
secretary,  but  by  a  decisive  vote  it  was  decided 
to  do  so.  There  were  271  delegates  present, 
including  17  State  officers,  representing  twen- 
ty-two States  and  131  Unions.  There  were  in- 
spiring addresses  by  representatives  of  the 
National  Convention  and  the  Unitarian  Young 
People's  Union  and  by  a  numbers  of  others,  in- 
cluding President  Hutchinson,  the  Rev.  H.  E. 
Benton,  Prof.  L.  B.  Fisher  and  others.  The 
discussions  were  practical,  along  the  lines  of 
work  of  the  Unions,  and  included  earnest  pro- 
tests against  the  army  canteen,  and  indorse- 
ment of  the  Christian  citizen  movement. 

.  . .  .That  the  past  years  of  experience  in  the 
work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion   have    been    of     value    is    shown     by     the 


testimony  of  General  Beaver,  who  has  been 
inspecting  the  camp  work,  and  says  that  it  is 
much  more  comprehensive  and  reaches  the 
men  more  directly  than  anything  done  by  the 
Christian  Commission  during  the  Civil  War. 
Its  extent  is  shown  by  the  interesting  fact 
that  fully  forty  per  cent  of  all  the  men  in  the 
national  camps  visit  the  Association  tents 
daily,  and  the  record  of  conversions  is  in- 
creasing on  every  hand.  One  development, 
entirely  unexpected,  has  put  a  new  phase  on  the 
work.  Army  officers,  forming  the  Philippine 
expeditions,  suggested  to  the  Commission  that 
its  representatives  ought  to  wear  a  uniform. 
The  workers  modestly  demurred  at  first;  but  at 
last,  upon  General  Merritt's  suggestion,  who 
strongly  favored  the  uniform,  the  dress  of  a 
lieutenant  was  decided  upon,  the  only  change 
being  a  triangle,  signifying  the  Trinity,  work- 
ed in  gold,  on  the  left  sleeve,  and  the  letters, 
"  C.  C." — Christian  Commission — in  gold  un- 
derneath the  triangle.  Buttons  of  the  uniform 
were  provided  of  a  special  design,  white,  with 
a  polished  triangle,  and  a  flag  in  colors  in  the 
center.  Around  the  triangle  are  the  letters 
"  A.  N.  C.  C." — Army,  Navy,  Christian  Com- 
mission. So  the  Christian  workers  go  forth 
as  apart  of  the  new  army  of  occupation,  and  a 
most  important  part.  By  a  singular  turn  of 
events,  two  experienced  workers,  with  full 
outfit,  have  gone  with  the  Porto  Rican  expedi- 
tion. They  were  intended  for  Santiago,  but 
were  prevented  from  landing,  and  now  are  on 
their  way  with  General  Miles. 

.  .  .  .After  eleven  years  of  earnest  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  Temple  at  Chicago,  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  have  made  up  their 
mind  that  it  is  unwise  to  continue,  and  they 
have  passed  a  resolution  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  committee  that  the  appeal  of  the  general 
officers  sent  out  in  March  last  should  be  at 
once  withdrawn,  and  all  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  to  raise  money  with  a  view  to  owning 
the  Temple  should  be  discontinued ;  and  they 
recommend  that  no  further  call  be  made  to 
local  unions  to  own  or  pay  for  the  Temple. 
The  situation  is  set  forth  very  fully  in  a  state- 
ment appended  to  the  resolutions.  According 
to  this  statement,  to  secure  the  entire  Temple, 
which  is  still  erected  on  leased  ground  and 
could  not  be  owned  entirely,  would  require  in 
addition  to  the  $15,300  of  stock  now  held  by 
the  Union,  $300,000  to  retire  the  Temple  trust 
bond,  also  $600,000  building  bonds,  plus  $217,- 
700,  stock  owned  by  capitalists  in  Chicago, 
making  a  total  of  $1,117,700.  To  meet  this  there 
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is,  at  the  most  generous  estimate,  only  about 
$142,500  in  hand,  leaving  a  balance  of  $975,200 
to  be  raised.  The  committee  come  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  project,  honorable  as  it  is.  has 
not  met  with  the  general  indorsement  of  the 
country,  and  Miss  Gordon,  who  more  than  any 
one  knew  Miss  Willard's  inmost  thought  upon 
the  matter,  indorses  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee heartily.  There  is  a  most  cordial  word  of 
appreciation  for  Mrs.  Carse,  the  founder  of 
of  the  Temple,  and  for  her  brave  effort  to  secure 
the  building  not  merely  as  a  memorial  to  Miss 
Willard,  but  as  a  source  of  revenue  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work. 


MISSIONS. 

THE  GOLD-MINES  OF  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

BY  MRS.   C.   L.  GOODENOUGH, 
Missionary  of  the    American   Board. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are,  in  the  whole 
round  globe,  many  more  strategic  points  for 
evangelization  than  Johannesburg.  Here  are 
fifty  miles  of  gold-bearing  reef,  dotted  with, 
perhaps, 140  mines.  These  are  most  thickly  clus- 
tered in  close  proximity  to  Johannesburg  the 
Golden — poor  Johannesburg,  that  three  short 
years  ago  was  so  recklessly  happy  in  her  pres- 
ent affluence,  and  her  rainbow  dreams  of  short- 
cuts to  fortune;  to-day  sitting  dazed  and  half- 
paralyzed,  waiting,  with  Mr.  Micawber,  for 
something  to  turn  up.  The  residential  part  of 
the  city  is  filled  with  elegant  houses,  but  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  purported  owners  have 
been  obliged,  through  the  financial  depression, 
to  so  mortgage  their  properties,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  who  is  living  in  his  own  house. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  of 
the  future,  the  mines  keep  on,  and  the  great 
batteries,  the  largest  in  the  world,  night  and 
day,  week  in  and  week  out,  are  stamping  to 
powder  the  gold-permeated  quartz.  For  miles 
the  undertone  of  their  thunder  is  in  the  air, 
like  the  undertone  of  the  sea,  and  when,  on  a 
few  special  holidays,  like  Christmas  and  Eas- 
ter, the  mines,  are  partially  (altho  never  entire- 
ly) shut  down,  the  unwonted  stillness  immedi- 
ately forces  itself  on  the  mind. 

These  mines  are  worked  by  native  labor,  a 
small  force  of  white  men  being  employed  to 
oversee  the  unskilled  native  miners.  Each 
mine  employs  hundreds  of  these  young  natives 
and  some  mines  employ  thousands.  Here  then 
is  the  missionary's  golden  opportunity.  The 
compounds  are  generally  open  to  the  mission- 
ary, and  every  day  and  any  hour  he  may  find 
some  hundreds  who  are  off  duty,  as  the  natives 


who  are  working  at  night  have  part  of  the  day 
for  rest.  Some  are  sleeping,  some  are  cook- 
ing, some  are  too  indifferent  to  listen;  but 
there  are  always  some  of  these  heathen  who 
are  willing  and  glad  togather  about  the  Gospel 
messenger  and  hear  the  message  that  has  such 
never-failing  power  over  the  human  heart. 

It  stirs  one's  soul  to  look  on  such  a  group. 
Thev  come  from  such  remote  places;  from 
every  point  of  the  southern  half  of  Africa 
there  are  representatives;  from  fever  districts, 
where  the  white  missionary  cannot  live;  from 
remote  corners,  where  it  would  cost  a  fortune 
to  attempt  to  plant  a  mission.  Here  they  are, 
and  all  understand  more  or  less  of  Zulu,  and  all 
plan  to  return  to  their  homes  when  a  desired 
sum  of  money  shall  be  obtained. 

To  one  who  looks  at  these  gold-fields  with 
spiritual  insight  and  understanding,  is  it 
not  clear  that  in  the  design  of  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  they  are  not  opened  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  gold  that  perisheth,  but  for  the  souls 
that  may  be  reached  and  saved,  and  made  in 
turn  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God  to  the  distant  and  inaccessible  corners  of 
Africa?  These  natives  respond  to  the  Gospel. 
Two  months  ago  a  new  station  close  by  the 
Crown  Reef,  the  richest  of  the  mines,  was 
opened  by  the  representatives  of  the  American 
Board.  Already  an  inspiring  and  daily  expand- 
ing work  is  progressing  at  this  center,  forty  of 
these  native  miners  being  under  the  daily  in- 
struction and  influence  of  a  Zulu  evangelist 
and  teacher,  a  young  man  of  lovely  Christian 
spirit.  A  few,  we  hope,  have  really  received 
the  Gospel  into  their  hearts.  Only  lack  of 
means  prevents  such  centers  being  opened  up 
all  along  the  reef.  God  has  sent  these  men 
here  for  the  Gospel.  Shall  they  have  it  ? 
Johannesburg. 

In  a  tabular  account  of  Christian  work  in 
China,  sent  to  The  Independent  by  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Silsby,  the  number  of  native  Christians 
in  Kwang  Si  province,  was  put  down  at  20. 
The  Baptists  alone,  it  appears,  have  over  150 
members  in  that  province,  and  several  other 
missions  also  have  work  there ;  200  would  have 
been  nearer  the  true  number. 

.  .  .  .The  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the 
Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference,  to  be  held 
in  New  York,  April  20th  to  30th,  1900,  met  at 
Clifton  Springs  July  14th  and  15th.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Dr.  Judson  Smith,  of  the  American 
Board,  chairman  of  the  Committee,  Dr.  A.  B. 
Leonard,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  Dr.  Alex.  Sutherland,  of  the  Canadian 
Methodist  Church,  presided.  Dr.  S.  L.  Bald- 
win, having  accepted  the  general  secretaryship, 
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to  which  he  was  elected  during  his  recent  ab- 
sence in  eastern  Asia,  was  present,  and  re- 
ported that  nearly  all  the  great  missionary  so- 
cieties of  America,  Great  Britain,  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  and  Australia,  had  indorsed 
the  proposition  to  hold  the  Conference  at  the 
time  named,  and  had  promised  to  send  dele- 
gates. A  number  of  committees,  such  as  those 
on  program,  finance,  literature,  statistics, 
young  people's  work  and  woman's  work,  were 
ordered,  and  some  of  the  members  to  constitute 
the  same  were  named,  leaving  others  to  be 
added  hereafter.  An  Executive  Committee 
was  constituted,  to  meet  as  often  as  may  be  re- 
quired during  the  present  year,  and  probably 
monthly  during  the  next  year.  The  committee 
consists  of  Dr.  Judson  Smith,  Dr.  S.  L.  Bald- 
win, Dr.  H.  N.  Cobb,  the  Hon.  Darwin  R. 
James,  Dr.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  Dr.  A-  B.  Leonard, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Dodge,  the  Hon.  Robert  O.  Fuller, 
Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher,  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  Dr. 
W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  and  representatives  from 
each  of  the  special  committees  appointed.  The 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  will  be 
called  soon  after  the  return  of  Dr.  Judson 
Smith  to  this  country,  and  all  the  machinery 
will  be  put  in  operation  to  make  this  the  most 
representative  and  important  Missionary  Con- 
ference which  has  ever  been  held. 


EDUCATION. 
THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

In  its  recent  sessions  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion at  Washington,  the  National  Council  gave 
two  very  positive  impulses  to  progress. 

In  a  paper  on  the  psychologic  problems  of 
the  hour,  Dr.  Royce,  of  Harvard,  exposed  the 
folly  of  certain  assumptions  that  have  become 
current  under  the  name  of  "  new  psychology." 
He  showed  that  in  fact  there  is  no  new  science 
of  that  name,  but  a  simple  increase  in  the 
means  of  pursuing  the  kind  of  observation 
that  Aristotle  made  and  advocated,  but  whose 
value  depends  upon  those  laws  of  thought  and 
of  mental  processes  in  general  which  are  not 
discovered  by  empirical  methods.  Professor 
Royce  expended  also  a  little  effective  ridicule 
upon  the  notion  that  teachers  must  look  to 
laboratory  experiments  for  the  key  to  child 
nature.  He  maintained,  in  fact,  that  there  is 
a  discrete  difference  between  the  province  of 
the  laboratory  specialist  and  that  of  the 
teacher.  Neither  can  be  the  basis  of  the 
other.  The  wide  sweep  of  historic  reference 
and  the  tone  of  philosophic  sarcasm  pervading 


the  paper  gave  telling  effect  to  its  succes- 
sive propositions;  The  address  coming  so 
soon  after  the  notable  contributions  of  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg  to  the  discussion  of  the 
same  problem  in  the  Atlantit  Monthly  seems  to 
indicate  that  Harvard,  while  keeping  fully 
abreast  with  the  advancing  scientific  current, 
will  stand  for  philosophic  soundness  as  against 
flippant  newness. 

The  second  problem  of  moment  before  the 
Council  was  that  of  the  rural  school.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  of  Twelve, 
as  embodied  in  their  report  of  last  year, 
formed  the  basis  of  the  discussion  which 
was  opened  by  President  Boone,  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  The  speaker 
recognized  very  clearly  that  the  distinctive 
factor  in  the  problem  is  that  of  organization  or 
administration.  The  conditions  for  an  efficient 
school  are  the  same  in  the  country  and  the  city; 
but  the  means  of  securing  them  in  the  country 
have  not  been  so  carefully  thought  out  or  so 
thoroughly  applied  as  in  cities.  The  President 
of  the  Council,  Dr.  De  Garmo,  brought  the 
question  to  a  focus  by  a  pointed  comparison- 
The  rural  school  problem  of  the  United  States 
does  not  exist  in  Europe,  because  of  a  different 
industrial  condition.  European  farmers  live  in 
villages  and  go  out  to  their  farm  labors  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  do  artisans,  hence  the 
rural  child  population  is  not  scattered  as  in 
our  own  isolated  farmhouses.  Europe  pre- 
sents no  glaring  differences  between  city  and 
country  schools.  The  peasant  children  are  not 
put  off  with  a  miserable  three  months  school 
under  inefficient  teachers  and  with  makeshift 
appliances.  The  remedy  for  these  evils  is 
concentration  of  the  school  population.  At 
present  this  is  accomplished  in  a  few  portions 
of  our  own  country  by  the  transportation  of 
the  children  at  public  expense  to  a  central 
school. 

Mr.  Prince,  General  Agent  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education,  gave  interesting  de- 
tails of  the  plan  as  it  is  carried  out  in  his 
State.  Virtually  the  district  school  has  there 
ceased  to  exist.  Not  only  so,  but  every  child 
of  high  school  age  in  the  State  is  within 
easy  reach  of  a  school  of  that  grade.  Thus, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
there  is  realized  the  dream  of  equal  school  pro- 
vision for  all  the  children  of  one  Common- 
wealth. As  a  natural  corollary  of  these  meas- 
ures Massachusetts  has  just  amended  her  com- 
pulsory law,  making  it   obligatory  upon  every 

town  to  maintain  its  public  schools  for  thirty 
weeks  in  the  year,  and  requiring  attendance 
for  the  full  period  of  all  children  of  seven  to 
fourteen  years  of  age. 


FINANCIAL 


PROBABLE    INFLUX  OF  FOREIGN 
CAPITAL. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  the  current  sen- 
timent of  the  financial  community  must  feel 
satisfied  that  a  favorable  change  in  the  in- 
vestment and  speculative  attitude  of  foreign 
capital  toward  American  investments  is  im- 
pending. Some  unhappy  incident  or  devel- 
opment may  alter  the  situation;  but  it  is 
clearly  the  tendency  at  present  for  European 
money  to  seek  employment  in  the  United 
States.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
British  capital,  which,  for  a  long  time,  has 
been  reducing  rather  than  expanding  its  in- 
vestments on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A 
most  noticeable  change  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
comments  of  the  leading  English  financial 
reviews  and  the  active  manifestation  of  a 
buying  power  from  abroad  in  our  securities 
markets,  appears  to  be  restrained  merely  by 
the  absence  of  responsiveness  of  the  home 
markets  to  favorable  elements— a  character- 
istic, however,  often  natural  to  the  dull  sum- 
mer season,  but  one  which  is  liable  to  be  re- 
placed abruptly  by  a  different  state  of  mind 
and  action. 

Speaking    figuratively,     Venezuela    drove 
English  capital  out  of  American  investments; 
Cuba   promises  to  bring  it  back.     The  mes- 
sage of  President  Cleveland,  indicating  the 
ultimatum  of  the  United   States  in  the  long 
dispute  over  the  boundary  of    British   Gui- 
ana, gave    a    shock   to    English    capitalistic 
sentiment  which  led  to  an  unreasoning  panic, 
and    which   for   several    years   resulted  in  a 
steady  reselling  of  American  investments  by 
Great  Britain.     In  the  end  the  consequences 
were    beneficial,    economically   speaking,    to 
this   country;    for  we  were   able    to   absorb 
cheaply  millions  of   dollars'  worth   of   sub- 
stantial stocks  and  bonds,  thereby  reducing 
our   international    indebtedness  in  the  form 
of  both  principal  and  interest.     This  move- 
ment  left    England    in    particular  with    less 
means  for  naturally  offsetting  the  debts  she 
incurred  when   the   exceptional   crop  condi- 
tions of  the  world  in   1896  and    1897   forced 
her  to  buy  increased  quantities  of   American 
food  products  at  prices   higher  than  in  many 
years. 


The  better  opinion  that  our  English 
ins  are  beginning  to  entertain  regarding  mon- 
ey employed  in  various  corporate  forms  in  the 
United  States  springs,  to  a  large  extent,  from 
those  political  considerations  which  so  often 
affect  the  course  of  capital's  forces.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  done  much  to  win  back  for- 
eign friendliness  to  our  investments  since  the 
1893  panic.  We  carried  through  thorough 
and  healthful  reconstructions  of  our  railway 
systems  which  nad  succumbed  to  bankruptcy. 
We  purged  ourselves  of  many  incapable  or 
otherwise  objectionable  corporate  manage- 
ments. We  used  our  credit  unsparingly  to 
sustain  the  integrity  of  the  national  currency 
under  the  trial  of  misfortunes,  and  finally  we 
fought  a  great  campaign  of  education  which 
established  the  currency  on  the  monetary  ba- 
sis recognized  by  the  leading  nations  of  civi- 
lization as  the  best  to  rest  upon.  The  devel- 
opment of  our  commercial  strength  in  the 
last  two  years  came  into  the  situation  to  give 
fresh  and  independent  worth  to  the  forms  of 
property  known  as  corporate  securities. 

But  it   is  well  known    that  politics  plays  a 
large  part  in  directing    the  placing  of  Euro- 
pean capital.     In  the    militant    state    of  the 
Old  World  it   is  the    rule  for  a  nation's   sur- 
plus money,  when  it  goes  beyond  the  nation- 
al borders,  to  seek    the    investments  offered 
by  our  ally  or  friend  and  to  avoid  those  of  a 
possible  enemy.     The    political    position    in 
Asia  and  Africa  drove  Great  Britain  irresist- 
ibly into  alliance  with  the  United  States  upon 
the  outbreak  of  our   war   with  Spain.     It  is 
true  that  that  alliance  is  not  formed ;  but  it  is 
none  the   less  real,    and     it   has    been   most 
effectual  in   leaving   our   hands  unhampered 
in  the  prosecution  of  hostilities.     The  dem- 
onstration of  the  naval  power  of  this  nation 
has  increased    the   attraction   we  possess  to 
Great  Britain's  statesmen  and    rulers.     The 
consequences  of  the   defeat  of  Spain  may  al- 
ready be  recognized  as  certain  to  expand  our 
commerce  and  increase  our  material  wealth, 
thereby  adding  to  our  future  value  as  a  friend 
and  to  the  fear  we  must  inspire  as  an  enemy. 
The  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations  seek  only 
the  conquests  of  peace.     Their  union   is  de- 
sired both  here  and  in  England  as  a  stronger 
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guaranty  of  the  development  of  international 
commerceand  the  minimizing  of  international 
hostilities.  But  their  union  gives  to  each  mem- 
ber a  greater  sense  of  security  as  against  the 
possible  aggression  of  other  nations.  Hence 
the  entente  so  obviously  established  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Government  and 
people  of  Great  Britain  has  turned  British 
capital  toward  us  in  the  spirit  with  which  it 
seeks  employment  among  its  own  colonies. 
The  restoration  of  peace  must  increase  this 
current,  because  it  will  rest  upon  confidence 
not  possible  fully  to  feel  while  the  hazards  of 
war  are  yet  to  be  met. 

It  is  of  immense  importance  to  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  this  country  that  foreign  cap- 
ital should  once  again  pour  into  our  securities. 
Such  a  movement,  at  the  present  juncture, 
would  increase  enormously  the  control  of 
the  world's  money  markets,  which  has  so 
largely  come  into  our  hands  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  unprecedented  foreign  trade 
balance  heaped  up  in  our  favor  in  the  last 
two  years.  We  will  be  better  off,  for  if  we 
•choose  to  part  with  our  investments  it  will 
only  be  at  a  profit.  The  favorable  trade 
balance,  the  war  taxes  (not  likely  soon  to  be 
repealed),  and  the  borrowing  power  confided 
to  the  Treasury  for  use  in  any  emergency, 
have  removed  all  danger  of  currency  troubles 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  We  must  not  re- 
lax our  efforts  toward  providing  a  more  ra- 
tional financial  system  for  ourselves;  but  we 
will  have  time  to  p]an,  digest,  criticise  and 
perfect  any  new  scheme.  But  meantime,  if 
we  use  our  opportunities  aright,  we  shall  reap 
a  large  part  of  the  world's  harvest  of  wealth 
and  progress. 

FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

BANK  STOCKS. 

Sales  of  bank  stocks  for  the  two  weeks 
ending  July  23d,  were: 

Broadway 291 

Cit  iz"as' 125^ 

Fourth 173 

Mechanics'  and  Traders'..  115 
Metropolis 401 

. .  .  .The  Treasury  Department  states  that 
there  are  to  be  300,000  persons  to  whom 
bonds  will  be  allotted  under  the  War  Loan. 
All  those  who  offered  to  take  $4,500  or  less 
will  receive  their  bonds.  The  first  instal- 
ments were  sent  out  on  the  25th  inst. 

....  The  Hawaiian  Government  has  granted 
the  right  to  the   Pacific  Cable  Company  to 


Park 310 

Phenix 90 

State  of  New  York 102 

Western  155 


lay  a  cable  between  Hawaii,  the  United 
States,  Japan,  China  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 
The  distance  from  San  Francisco  to  Japan 
would  be  about  6, 500  miles,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  cable  and  repair  ship  is  $7.500, - 
000 

....  It  would  be  pretty  nearly  '•  the  oldest 
inhabitant"  who  could  remember  when  New 
Bedford  was  known  far  and  near  as  a  great 
whaling  port.  Of  late  years  the  industry  has 
greatly  declined,  altho  there  are  a  few  ships 
still  engaged  in  it.  Last  week  the  bark 
"  Swallow  "  returned  from  a  cruise  of  nearly 
a  year  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  1,800  bar- 
rels of  sea-elephant  oil  and  100  barrels  of 
sperm  oil  of  a  total  value  of  $25,000. 

....The  Merchants'  Association,  of  New 
York,  have  been  for  sometime  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  secure  concessions  in  fare  from  the 
railroads  of  the  country  for  merchants  and 
buyers,  to  enable  them  to  visit  New  York  at 
least  once  or  twice  a  year  and  buy  their  goods 
at  first  hand  and  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  trade  in  this  city.  The  Association  will 
send  their  literature  upon  the  subject  to  any 
one  asking  them  for  it. 

In  the  United   States  we  have  seven 

different  kinds  of  Government  money,  and 
the  chances  are  about  even  that  we  may  have 
in  the  near  future  one  or  two  more.  How 
much  better  is  the  simple  system  of  currency 
in  use  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where 
cowrie  shells  are  the  basis,  300  of  which  rep- 
resent the  value  of  an  English  penny.  In 
case  a  large  amount  of  cowrie  shells  are  to  be 
paid,  slaves  are  used  as  the  medium  of  ex- 
change. 

....  Massachusetts  has  passed  the  Torrens 
Land  Transfer  Act,  to  go  into  effect  next  Oc- 
tober. It  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  is  a 
much  fuller,  safer  and  more  complete  law 
than  that  adopted  by  Illinois  four  or  five 
years  ago,  which  did  not  work  well.  The 
Massachusetts  law  will  amount  to  a  system  of 
State  insurance  of  land  titles.  Under  the 
law  the  title  must  be  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  duly  constituted  court,  and  it  will 
then  be  registered,  and  there  will  thereafter 
be  no  occasion  for  proving  it.  The  decision 
of  the  court  is  final,  except  in  cases  ot  alleged 
fraud  in  procuring  the  registration  itself. 
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A    United    States    commercial    agent 

writes  that  the  Russian  Minister  of  War  has 
ordered  aluminum  horseshoes  for  the  caval- 
ry. The  first  trial  is  now  being  made  by  the 
Finland  dragoons,  and  the  horses  are  shod 
as  follows:  A  shoe  of  the  new  aluminum 
model  is  placed  on  one  foot,  the  three  re- 
maining shoes  being  of  the  kind  now  in'  use. 
The  trial,  which  has  already  lasted  six  weeks, 
seems  to  be  satisfactory,  as  the  aluminum 
wears  out  less  rapidly  and  is  less  affected  by 
mud  and  moisture  than  the  ordinary  shoe. 
The  difference  in  weight  is  about  2)4  ounces 
on  each  shoe.  The  cost  is  not  greater  at 
present,  and  will  be  less  as  soon  as  the  sys- 
tem of  manufacturing  the  new  shoes  shall 
have  been  perfected. 

....  It  is    not  so  very  long  ago  that  Korea 

was  a  close  corporation,     and,     of    course, 

having    no    foreign     trade    whatever,    it    is 

interesting  and  surprising  to  know  with  what 
rapidity  it  has  increased  since  1893,  when  it 
had  $3,000,000,  and  in  1897  it  had  grown  to 
$11,000,000.  The  Japanese  troops,  during 
the  Japan-China  war,  spent  large  sums  of 
money  in  the  country,  which  furnished  the 
Koreans  with  a  purchasing  medium.  Later 
there  wasa  large  influxof  Chinese  merchants, 
and  the  Government,  in  1897,  made  large 
expenditures  for  public  works,  causing  a  great 
increase  in  trade.  Americans  are  somewhat 
interested  in  Korea,  in  its  gold-mines  and  in 
the  construction  of  electric  roads.  The 
Standaid  Oil  Company  has  an  extensive  ware- 
house there. 

The    United    States    Mortgage     and 

Trust  Company  offers  at  par  $1,000,000  of 
its  4%  first  mortgage  trust  gold  bonds,  paya- 
ble in  twenty  years,  redeemable  in  five 
years.  These  bonds  are  a  desirable  invest- 
ment, being  direct  obligations  of  the  com- 
pany and  secured  by  deposit  with  the  Guar- 
antee Trust  Co.,  of  New  York,  as  trustee  of 
$1,024,660  of  first  mortgages  on  improved, 
income-producing  real  estate  in  selected 
cities  of  the  United  States,  the  properties 
covered  being  appraised  at  $2,440, 195,  and 
showing  after  deduction  of  fire  insurance  and 
taxes  and  all  other  expenses  a  net  income  of 
$131,328,  while  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
amounts  to  only  $40,000.  A  circular  of  the 
company  calls  attention  to  the  great  suc- 
cess similar  bonds  have  for  a  number  of 
years  met  with  in  Europe  where  they  have 
become  a  favorite  investment. 

Indiana  is  having  the  same  experience 

with  its  production  of  natural  gas  and  oil 
as  Pennsylvania  and  other  States.  When 
natural  gas  was  first  discovered  it  seemed  in- 
exhaustible, and    in    consequence   there  was 


great  waste;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  sup- 
ply decreased.  In  the  region  covered  by 
Pittsburg,  Penn.,  its  use  for  manufacturing 
purposes  has  been  almost  entirely  given  up 
and  coal  substituted.  In  Indiana  the  State 
Geologist  says  that  manufacturers  will  not 
be  able  to  use  natural  gas  much  longer,  and 
that  they  have  not  only  wasted  it  but  they 
have  allowed  more  than  20,000,000  feet  to 
escape  daily  through  neglect.  The  produc- 
tion of  oil  in  Indiana  was  327,000  barrels  less 
last  year  than  in  the  preceding  one — a  sure 
indication  of  exhaustion  of  natural  gas. 

....  The  Iron  Age  has  an  interesting  article 
from  H.  C.  Marval,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Rus- 
sia, on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  Trains 
have  been  running  for  some  months  between 
Moscow  and  Tomsk  twice  a  month,  covering 
the  distance,  about  2.200  miles,  in  six  days; 
and  as  the  train  is  equipped  with  a  dining- 
room,  bathroom,  reading-room,  etc.,  one  can 
travel  with  great  comfort.  The  fare  is  only 
$35  for  the  whole  distance.  The  fare  from 
Moscow  to  Vladivostock,  when  the  road  is 
completed  to  that  point,  will  not  exceed  S50 
on  ordinary  trains  for  first-class  passage. 
These  low  rates  are  granted  as  a  consequence 
of  the  zone  system  introduced  into  Russia  a 
few  years  ago — the  principle  being  the  greater 
the  distance  the  lower  the  rate  of  fare. 
Owing  to  the  establishment  of  low  rates 
travel  has  increased  greatly;  in  many  cases 
the  rolling  stock  has  had  to  be  largely  aug- 
mented, and  of  course  a  large  revenue  has 
resulted. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  presents 
exceedingly  interesting  and  important  facts 
regarding  the  comparative  wages  and  price 
of  labor  in  1872,  1881  and  1897.  In  general 
the  results  indicate  a  higher  wage  rate  in 
1897  than  in  1881.  Of  course  in  order  to 
determine  whether  wages  have  really  gone  up 
or  down  the  prices  of  commodities  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  must  be  taken 
into  account.  From  the  figures  given  it  is 
shown  that  all  articles  classified  as  groceries 
were  lower  in  price  in  1897  than  in  1881  with 
the  single  exception  of  green  Rio  coffee. 
Provisions  also  show  lower  prices  in  general. 
In  the  matter  of  fuel  lower  prices  prevailed  in 
1897  than  in  1881.  In  rents  the  rates  were 
slightly  lo^er  in  1897  than  in  1881  for  six- 
room  tenements;  for  four-room  tenements  the 
rents  were  slightly  higher  in  1897  than  in 
1 88 1.  The  rates  for  board  were  lower  in  1897 
than  in  1881.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  shows 
plainly  that  the  scale  of  wages  for  labor  in 
1897  was  higher  than  in  1881  and  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  one  dollar  was  greater  in 
1897  than  in  1881. 
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INSURANCE  MONEY   "  AT  HOME." 

Mr.  Andrew  Bevins  is  an  economist  liv- 
ing in  Nebraska,  whose  notion  seems  to  be 
that  an  economist  is  one  who  expends  as  lit- 
tle as  possible.  He  has  the  old  notion  that 
it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  his  State  if  Ne- 
braska could  manage  to  keep  insurance  mon- 
ey at  home.  We  cannot  speak  more  to  the 
point  about  this  than  to  repeat  what  we  have 
said  several  times  to  theorizers  of  this  sort, 
namely:  It  is  perfectly  practicable  and  easy 
to  keep  all  insurance  money  at  home — state- 
wise,  town-wise,  and  individually — by  simply 
carrying  out  self-insurance.  There  is  a  con- 
dition attached,  however,  to  wit:  do  not 
have  any  fires,  and  do  not  die.  If  anybody 
objects  that  this  is  trifling  with  the  subject, 
we  reply  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  pithy 
statement  of  the  inseparable  hard  fact  in  the 
case.  Anybody  can  practice  self-insurance, 
and  a  great  many  do  practice  it,  because  of 
ignorance  or  neglect.  In  case  of  loss  the  self- 
insured  man  collects  the  entire  loss — of  him- 
self, and  he  ought  not  to  grumble,  because 
he  has  paid  the  premium  to  himself  by  re- 
taining it.  It  has  not  gone  to  swell  the  hoard 
of  any  greedy  outside  monopoly;  he  has  kept 
his  money  at  home. 

As  to  the  Bevins  idea  of  political  economy, 
Nebraska  would  find  it  easy  to  carry  out,  if 
one  little  condition  could  be  arranged.  Ne- 
braska has  things  to  sell.  Let  the  outside 
world  come  and  buy,  paying  money  therefor; 
and  let  Nebraska  buy  nothing  at  all  in  return ; 
let  the  exchange  process  be  exclusively  and 
perpetually  that  of  Nebraska  stuffs  for  out- 
side money.  In  course  of  time  Nebraska 
would  become  full  of  money — copper,  nickel, 
silver  coins,  from  the  dime  up  to  that  large, 
round,  beautiful,  stove-lid  dollar,  greenbacks, 
silver  certificates  which  nobody  ever  wants 
to  cash  into  dollars,  and  possibly  (even  in 
Nebraska)  there  may  be  some  hateful  yellow 
gold.  Then  Nebraskans — if  they  could — 
could  build  with  literal  money,  wear  it,  eat 
it,  and  put  it  to  all  uses  of  life,  and  be  truly 
happy. 

The  Nebraskans  would  find  some  incon- 
veniences in  doing  this,  for  money,  even  in 
the  paper   form,  is    not   good    for  wear   and 
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nutrition;  but  they  are  protected  by  one  fact: 
they  cannot  carry  on  exchanges  in  that  way. 
What  saves  them  from  such  a  crucial  experi- 
ment is  the  elementary  fact  which  it  seems 
so  hopelessly  hard  to  beat  into  dull  skulls,  in 
Congress  and  out  of  it — the  fact  that  man- 
kind want  and  seek,  because  what  man- 
kind can  use,  things.  Let  us  repeat  it,  with 
emphasis:  what  we  all  want  and  chase  after 
is  not  money  but  things.  Except  as  a  mere 
measure  of  value  and  as  a  tool  in  exchange 
(and  in  each  of  these  services  it  is  of  enor- 
mous utility),  money  is  wanted  and  used 
because  with  it  things  can  be  got.  The 
visible  superficial  process  is  rather  deceptive, 
leading  people  to  suppose  money  itself  is  the 
summum  bonuin  of  material  existence.  Hence 
come  two  miserable  delusions,  which  are 
really  accepted  as  sound  by  a  great  many 
well-meaning  but  non-reflecting  people:  that 
if  "money"  is  increased,  by  any  process, 
the  sum  total  of  wealth  is  increased,  and 
each  man's  chance  of  getting  some  as  well; 
and  that  anything  is  money  which  passes  for 
such,  hence  that  the  law  has  power  to  make 
anything  such  by  a  fiat  declaration. 

The  misery  and  loss  from  these  elementary 
delusions  are  almost  incalculable,  and  they 
seem  almost  interminable.  But  when  money 
is  paid — and  paid  "out" — for  insurance,  the 
insurance  is  received  in  exchange.  More- 
over, the  money  does  not  all  go  out,  except 
in  the  book  entries;  and  of  that  which  does 
go  out  and  does  not  return  in  loss  settlements 
all  flows  back  which  can  find  profitable  em- 
ployment. Money  and  capital,  in  fact,  can 
no  more  be  dammed  and  limited  than  can  the 
rain  from  the  skies. 


AN  AGENT'S  WORK. 

The  Spectator  furnishes  some  interesting 
reminiscences  by  Mr.  L.  Spencer  Goble,  at 
one  time  Vice-President  of  the  Mutual  Ben- 
efit Life  of  Newark,  but  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years  past  its  representative  in  this  city. 
His  father  was  a  physician  with  a  large  prac- 
tice, and  he  himself  had  been  educated  for 
the  law.  One  day — this  was  more  than  a 
half-century  ago — he  heard  one  man  telling 
another   about   a   company   just    formed  to 
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insure  life,  and  this  sounded  to  him  as  fool- 
ishness, for  he  had  the  early  notion  that 
death  could  not  be  averted,  or  attempt  prop- 
erly made  to  alleviate  its  effects  by  such  a 
thing  as  insurance.  But  he  mentioned  the 
incident  to  his  father,  who  happened  to 
have  read  about  life  insurance  in  England, 
and  was  so  much  interested  that  he  went  to 
see  the  man  who  had  been  talking.  Thus  the 
elder  Goble  came  into  contact  with  "a  new 
concern  just  starting  across  the  road"  (Wall 
Street),  and  the  founders  urged  him  to  become 
both  general  agent  and  examiner  for  the  new 
thing — the  Mutual  Life — in  New  Jersey,  as 
they  were  all  friends  of  his.  So  the  senior 
Goble,  who  had  just  then  retired  from  active 
practice,  did  this,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
permitted  to  pass,  as  medical  examiner,  upon 
the  applications  he  obtained  as  agent,  illus- 
trates the  crudeness  of  life  insurance  in  those 
early  days,  as  well  as  the  high  standard  of  in- 
tegrity among  those  old-fashioned  men. 
Commissions  were  ten  per  cent.,  with  five  on 
renewals.  Gradually  the  son  became  drawn 
in  to  assist,  until  he  abandoned  law  practice; 
he  represented  the  Mutual  until  1873;  then 
was  Vice-President  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  for 
three  years,  and  has  since  been  its  New  York 
agent. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  made  life  insur- 
ance soliciting  his  life-work,  and  has  toward 
that  choice  and  work  only  a  feeling  of  sat- 
isfaction and  pride.  He  has  the  per- 
sistent and  self-renewing  enthusiasm  with- 
out which  nothing  can  thoroughly  suc- 
ceed. He  really  considers  it,  he  says,  the 
grandest,  most  philanthropic,  and  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  race  of 
any  occupation  he  knows.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve he  ever  insured  a  person  without  ma- 
king that  person  his  friend,  and  this,  he  says, 
is  why: 

"  Because  I  never  misrepresented  the  condi- 
tions of  a  policy  in  order  to  get  his  premium; 
but  I  always  sought  to  convince  him  that  it  was 
a  duty  he  owed  to  his  family,  and  to  point  out 
to  him  that  by  this  little  self-sacrifice  on  his 
part,  he  could  make  such  provision  for  those 
dependent  upon  him  as  he  could  get  in  no  other 
way.  I  have  considered  my  work  as  a  matter 
of  conscience,  and  am  such  a  thorough  believer 
in  the  good  that  life  insurance  does  for  the 
human  race  that  I  think  that  1  consider  it  an 
interposition    of    Providence    that  made  me    a 


life  insurance  representative,  where  I  could  do 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number." 

We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Goble's  career  is  a 
guide  for  young  men  who  wish  to  get  rich 
rapidly  and  persistently  intend  to  do  so.  But 
altho  time-serving  sharpness  may  succeed  for 
the  present,  nothing  else  than  truth  and 
moral  principle  have  staying  powers. 


NOT  TREASONABLE. 

In  the  year  1892,  Mr.  Emil  Greef  took  out 
a  $20,000  endowment  policy  in  the  Equitable 
Life,  and  in  1897  the  principal  sum  was  paid 
to  him  as  a  matured  endowment,  together 
with  $3,932,  as  his  share  of  "profits."  He 
was  not  satisfied,  in  which  particular  he  was 
not  singular.  His  dissatisfaction  was  assisted, 
if  not  originally  caused,  by  his  meeting  some 
"consulting  actuary  "  who  exhibited  to  him 
his  wrongs  and  persuaded  him  to  sue  for  re- 
lief. The  New  York  Supreme  Court,  Gen- 
eral Term,  by  Judge  Daly,  sanctioned  the 
two  objections  of  the  defendant.  The  first 
was,  that  the  policy  gives  him  no  right  to 
more  than  he  received.  The  policy  says  that 
he  is  entitled  to  "participate  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  surplus  according  to  such  prin- 
ciples and  methods  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  adopted  by  the  Society  for  such  distribu- 
tion, which  principles  and  methods  are  hereby 

ratified  and  accepted  for  every  person  who 
shall  have  or  claim  any  interest  upon  this  con- 
tract." The  plaintiff  selected  the  year  1895 
for  comparison,  in  which  his  apportionment 
was  at  the  maximum,  and  then  constructed 
a  proportion  thus:  2,oo2,954:328::43,277, 179. 
That  is,  as  his  dividend  of  $328  in  1895  was 
to  the  surplus  of  that  year,  so  should  his  al- 
lotment in  1897  be  to  the  $43,277,179  sur- 
plus; hence  he  demanded  $7,007.38  more. 
The  judge  holds  that  this  is  not  good  reason- 
ing, but  also — more  to  the  point — that  it  is  for 
the  company,  as  agent  and  trustee  for  the 
members,  to  determine  the  equitable  shares 
of  each,  and  not  for  each  man  to  figure  that 
for  himself.  When  ascertained.it  is  to  be 
presumed  equitable. 

The  company's  other  objection  to  the 
complaint  is  that  the  charter  provides  only 
that  "each  policy-holder  shall  be  credited 
with  an  equitable  share  of  the  said  surplus," 
leaving  the  officers  to  determine  what  that 
is,  and  that  the  necessary  accounting  to  as- 
certain shares  in  any  other  manner  can  be 
had  only  in  an  action  by  tne  State  Attorney- 
General,  the  law  having  relieved  the  compa- 
ny from  the  vexatious  liability  to  a  suit  of 
this  character  from  an  individual  policy- 
holder. 
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TWO  RETIREMENTS. 

The  Norwood  Fire,  of  this  city,  which  has 
recently  retired  from  the  field,  was  a  small 
company,  organized  in  September,  1895.  A 
year  ago  an  impairment  of  capital  was  found 
in  it,  and  a  reinsurance  was  effected  in  the 
Providence  Washington;  the  impairment  was 
afterward  made  good,  and  business  was  re- 
sumed. Now  the  company  withdraws  by 
voluntary  liquidation,  reinsuring  a  second 
time  in  the  Providence  company.  The  cause 
is  general  discouragement,  especially  over 
the  dissolution  of  the  Rate  Tariff  Association. 
The  Norwood  was  once  a  member  of  this, 
but  withdrew  because  unable  to  get  business 
at  tariff  rates;  the  inferior  company  must 
have  ihe  competitive  advantage  of  lower 
rates,  and  when  it  is  deprived  of  this  it  is 
crowded  out. 

The  Firemen's,  of  Boston,  has  also  dis- 
posed of  itself  by  transfer  to  the  Hartford, 
after  negotiations  had  been  going  on  for  its 
transfer  to  the  iEtna.  The  Firemen's  was 
started  in  1872.  The  stock  will  be  disposed 
of  at  a  figure  which  yields  the  owners  a  hand- 
some profit.  The  company  was  the  largest  in 
Boston  except  the  Boston,  which  principally 
does  a  marine  business;  only  four  joint  stock 
companies  are  now  left  in  the  city,  and  the 
glory  of  Boston — if  she  had  any  as  an  insur- 
ance center — is  waning.  The  Firemen's  has 
been  paying  good  dividends,  which  have 
come,  however,  like  those  in  not  a  few 
others,  from  the  investment  or  banking  side 
of  the  business  than  from  underwriting  oper- 
ations. The  leading  stockholders  evi- 
dently have  no  faith  in  the  future,  and 
prefer  retirement  now  with  a  profit 
to  the  chance  of  future  retirement  with  a 
loss,  and  the  small  holders  follow  their 
leadership  There  is  noreasonin  the  nature 
of  things  why  Boston  should  not  be  an  insur- 
ance city  as  well  as  Hartford.  It  needs  abil- 
ity and  faith  and  pluck  and  staying  power, 
and  of  all  of  these  Hartford  has  proved  its 
possession.  If  any  reason  can  be  given  why 
Boston  lets  Hartford  be  the  insurance  center 
of  New  England,  it  must  be  one  which  re- 
calls the  explanation  why  Chicago  got  the 
World's  Fair  away  from  New  York,  which 
explanation  was  that  New  York  did  not  care 
for  it  and  Chicago  did.  Its  insurance  power 
is  Hartford's  pride,  and  Boston  might  say 
that  it  does  not  care  for  that,  having  other 
titles  to  fame. 


REBATE  CONVICTIONS. 

The  Standard  (insurance)  has  collated  a 
li  ;t  of  convictions  under  the  anti-rebate  com- 
pact made  in  October,  1895^  The  total  is 
29.  The  Equitable  Life  furnishes  10  of 
these;  the  Mutual  Life  and  New  York  Life, 
8  each;  the  Home,  Phenix  and  Union  Cen- 
tral, 1  each.  That  the  three  largest  com- 
panies furnish  nearly  all  the  cases  is  only 
natural,  considering  the  magnitude  of  their 
business  and  the  probable  comparative  in- 
tensity in  their  competition;  their  promi- 
nence, also,  makes  their  agents  most  likely 
to  be  accused,  perhaps,  also,  most  likely  to 
be  found  out.  About  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
complaints  filed  with  the  referee  resulted  in 
convictions,  but  how  much  deterrent  effect 
has  been  exerted  thereby,  beyond  causing  a 
sterner  determination  not  to  commit  the 
punishable  offense  of  being  found  out,  it  is 
impossible  to  discover.  The  year  1896 
brought  seven  convictions;  1897  brought 
fifteen;  1898  has  thus  far  furnished  seven. 
Our  own  position  on  this  subject  remains  as 
formerly;  that  when  company  managers 
really  determine  to  have  no  more  rebating  it 
will  cease,  because  they  v  ill  grub  out  the 
roots  from  which  rebating  springs. 


Marine  insurance  rates  have  substantially 
returned  to  their  ante-war  position.  The 
Atlantic  Mutual  is  ready  to  write  on  risks 
for  Oriental '  ports,  on  the  sensible  ground 
that  poor  old  Spain  has  no  ships  in  proper 
condition  to  get  to  the  region  of  disturbance 
around  the  Philippines,  and  could  not  do 
anything  with  them  if  thev  could  get  there. 
Considerable  flutter  was  felt,  some  weeks  ago, 
lest  Cervera  should  reach  Boston;  he  has 
since  got  as  near  as  Portsmouth  but  did  not 
stay  long.  The  recent  share  of  the  "Ore- 
gon "  in  the  quick  work  off  the  province  of 
Santiago  shows  that  Cervera  was  prudent  in 
not  trying  to  disturb  the  "Oregon"  while 
making  her  way  up  from  the  Cape.  The 
"  Paris  "  gave  Spain  her  best  opportunity, 
but  she  was  too  slow  to  seize  it;  and  it  is 
plain  now  that  every  American  ship  in  serv- 
ice might  have  gone  on  without  real  danger, 
had  business  been  willing.  It  is  a  little  no- 
table that  at  least  one  line — the  Southern 
Pacific  freight  line,  which  supplied  the  Gov- 
ernment with  several  useful  ships — has  gone 
on  with  regular  trips  between  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  without  any  interruption,  and 
whatever  bombardment  insurance  was  written 
during  the  scare  was  a  clear  profit  for  the 
underwriters. 
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PEBBLES. 

Now  let  Watson  be  Schley,  and  do  as  Dew- 
ey'd  do. — Newport  News. 

....The  funniest  part  of  it  all  is  nobody  thinks 
he  is  a  bore. —  Washington  Democrat, 

Spain  can't  last  long  if  she  loses  the  revenue 

from  Cuba.  No;  she  needs  Havana  to  back  'er. 
— Philadelphia  Record. 

...."Who  are  you  going  to  name  the  baby 
after  ?"  "  We  have  decided  to  wait  until  the  next 
bat  tie. " —  The  Boston  Courier. 

The  man  whose  hair  has  come  out  can  make 

himself  very  interesting  to  any  woman  by  an- 
nouncing that  it  came  out  through  a  fever. — Atch- 
ison Globe. 

....  The  Judge  (sternlv):  "  The  next  person  who 
interrupts  the  proceedings  will  be  expelled  from 
the  court-room."  The  Prisoner  (enthusiastically): 
"  Hooray!" —  Puck. 

Mr.    Spouter  :    "An    heirloom,   Johnny,    is 

something  that's  handed  down  from  father  to 
son."  Little  Johnny :  "Huh!  That's  a  funny 
name  for  pants."— judge. 

....  The  sun,  which  has  refused  to  set  on  British 
territory  during  the  past  hundred  years  or  so,  will 
now  have  to  get  up  early  to  find  the  United  States 
flag  flapping  in  the  dark. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

. . . . "  Think  of  those  poor  fellows  who  will  have 
to  fight  under  the  blazing  hot  Cuban  sun!"  "Yes; 
but  think  of  those  who  will  have  to  fight  under 
some  famous  man's  son!" — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

..."  You  are  a  nice  little  boy,"  said  the  kindly 
old  gentleman  at  the  hotel.  "Thank  you,"  said 
Tommy.  "Have  vou  any  little  brothers?"  "Yes," 
said  Tommy;  "  I've  got  brothers  to  burn;  but  I'm 
rather  short  on  papas.  We've  only  got  one." — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

..."  We  have  parted,"  said  the  girl  with  the 
highbrow.  "  You  don't  mean  it  ?"  "  Yes;  it  had 
to  be.  He  developed  a  flippancy  I  had  never  be- 
fore suspected.  He  spoke  of — of — er — the  author 
of  'Quo  Vadis,'  as  '  Snickelfritz.'  " — The  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

A.  Harvard  professor,  dining  at  the  Parker 

House,  ordered  a  bottle  of  hock,  saying,  "  Here, 
waiter,  brine  me  a  bottle  of  hock — hie,  haec, 
hoc!"  The  waiter,  who  had  been  to  college, 
smiled,  but  never  stirred.  "What  are  you  stand- 
ing there  for  ?"  exclaimed  the  professor.  "Didn't 
I  order  some  hock?"  "Yes,  sir,"  replied  the 
waiter.  "You  ordered  it,  but  afterward  declined 
it." — Exchange . 

Or  Gin'ral  Wheeler,  he 
Clum  up  a  pesky  tree 
The  inemy  fer  to  see; 

An'  high  thar  on  a  lim' 
Thet  warn't  too  high  for  him 
He  roosted  stern  and  grim. 

He  sized  things  all  aroun', 
He  eyed  th'  Spanish  town, 
An'  then  he  slidded  down. 

Thar  ain't  a  thing  thet's  slow 
About  ol'  Fightin'  Joe; 
He's  jist  chockfull  o'  go. 

An'  ef  they  down  him,  why, 
They'll  git  up  early,  ay, 
An'  git  up  pesky  high. 

—  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED   BY   VIRGINIA    DOANE. 

For  the  three  best  puzzles  received  during 
July  the  following  prizes  are  offered: 

First  Prize —One  year's  subscription  to  The 
Independent. 

Second  Prize.— One  year's  subscription  to 
McClure's  A/ 

Third  Prize.— One  year's  subscription  toThe 
Cosmopolitan. 

Charm.  1  . 

It  you  add  to  the  name   of  a  boy  you  know  well, 
An  article  small  you  cannot  buy  nor  sell, 

And  next  to  these, 

Some  extremities, 
You  will  then  have  a  fruit  one  frequently  sees. 

5.  F.  Cm  1.. 

Single  Acrostic. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  num" 
ber  of  letters.  When  correctly  guessed,  one  o* 
the  rows  of  letters,  reading  downward,  will  spell 
the  name  of  a  very  famous  physician. 

Reading  across:  1,  A  sect  or  denomination  in 
philosophy;  2,  exhausts;  3,  to  remit  the  penalty  of; 
4,  a  dramatic  composition  of  an  amusing  charac- 
ter; 5,  an  uproar;  6,  a  military  ensign;  7,  a  dispo- 
sition to  treat  subjects  with  fairness;  8,  to  limp;  9, 
parted  bv  violence;  10,  to  produce;  n,  a  vegetable; 
12,  abominates;  13,  a  weak-hearted,  spiritless 
fellow;  14,  a  musical  term;  15,  any  inclosed  space; 
16,  fanciful.  Ellis  K. 

Classical  Primal  Acrostic. 

When  the  following  names  have  been  rightly 
guessed,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  the  name  of 
a  river  associated  with  a  famous  general. 

Reading  across: — 1,  An  island  made  famous  on 
account  of  a  statue;  2,  a  legendary  king,  famous 
for  his  wanderings  and  his  exploits;  3,  a  poetical 
name  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland;  4,  a  region  of  Asia  Minor;  5,  a  very 
famous  hill;  6,  a  very  famous  mountain;  7,  a  very 
famous  Roman  Emperor.  C.  B.  B. 

Pyramid. 


Reading  across:  1,  In  Baltimore;  2,  an  expressed 
command;  3,  a  peninsula  of  Asia;  4,  a  carbonate 
of  soda;  5,  subordinate. 

Downward:  1,  In  Maryland;  2,  a  verb;  3,  an 
article  of  dress;  4,  learning;  5,  the  siskin;  6,  to 
blend;  7,  a  beverage;  8,  an  article;  9,  in  Balti- 
more. "  Baltimore." 

Hour-glass. 
1 3 

4 2 

Reading  across:  1,  A  part;  2,  animated;  3,  a 
mottled  appearance  of  light  and  shade  in  wood; 
4,  in  wood;  5,  away;  6,  combination;  7,  pantries. 

From  1  to  2,  acquits;  from  3  to  4,  indispensable. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  HA3TIN 


ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES  OF  JULY   14TH. 

Cross-word  Charade. — Scarlet  fever 

A  War  Puzzle.— Diagonal,  Merritt.  1,  Mortars;  2,  de- 
stroy; 3,  marines;  4,  turrets;  5,  Gatling;  6,  muskets;  7,  gun- 
boat. 


PERSONALS 


MENELEK,  the  Negus  of  Abyssinia,  has 
■definitely  decided  to  enjoy  a  European  holiday. 
He  will  leave  home  some  time  in  August,  and 
will  travel  on  some  chartered  steamer,  unless 
one  of  the  Powers  can  be  induced  to  lend  a  war- 
ship. Menelek  will  make  his  principal  visits 
at  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  will  be  ac- 
companied by  a  retinue  of  dusky  courtiers  and 
servants. 

.  .  .  .The  cable  announces  that  King  Leopold, 
of  Belgium,  is  going  to  visit  this  country  in  the 
fall.  The  King  is  the  first  cousin  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
1853,  was  the  Archduchess  Marie  Henriette  of 
Austria-Hungary.  He  is  a  polished  gentle- 
man; frugal  and  temperate  in  the  manner  of 
his  living,  and  an  omnivorous  reader;  at  the 
same  time  he  is  not  especially  popular. 

.  .  .  .The  roomy,  old-fashioned  house  in 
which  Commodore  Schley  was  born  is  still  to 
be  seen  a  short  distance  from  Frederick  City, 
Md.  John  Thomas  Schley,  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  Commodore,  came  to  America 
from  Germany  in  1745,  and  founded  Frederick, 
and  his  descendants  in  the  State  are  now  said 
to  be  legion.  The  Commodore's  father  was 
John  Thomas  Schley  and  his  mother,  before 
her  marriage,  was  Miss  Virginia  McClure,  a 
beautiful  Baltimore  girl.  The  farm  on  which 
the  house  stands  contains  about  three  hundred 
acres  of  fertile  land. 

....If  Don  Carlos  should  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  the  coming  man  and  prime 
minister  of.  the  kingdom  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  Marquis  of  Cerralbo,  a  grandee  of  the 
'first  rank.  The  Marquis  has  a  lineage  long 
and  illustrious;  in  fact,  he  claims  to  be  de- 
scended from  St.  Dominic.  Born  in  1S51,  he  is 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  a  member  of  many  his- 
torical societies  in  Europe,  and  an  author  of 
-some  historical  pamphlets  which  are  said  to 
show  a  profound  erudition.  Tho  he  took  no 
active  part  in  the  field  during  the  Carlist 
risings  of  i873~'76,his  sympathies  have  always 
been  with  the  Legitimist  cause.  The  Marquis, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  a  devout  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  his  private  chapel  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  all  Spain. 

.  .  .  .The  sensation  of  being  shot  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Lieut.  W.  H.  Wassell,  of  the  Twen- 
ty-second United  States  Infantry,  who  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  El  Caney: 

*'  I  was   looking   through    field-glasses   at   the 
time,  and  the  ball  cut  through  the  outer  part  of 
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the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  joint  next  to  the 
hand,  then  through  the  palm  of  my  hand, out  just 
below  the  index  finger,  then  in  the  cheek  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  left  corner  of  mouth,  back 
through  my  mouth,  taking  several  back  teeth, 
downward  through  my  neck,  still  downward  and 
toward  my  spine,  coming  out  about  half-wav  down 
my  back  and  about  four  inches  from  the  spine.  I 
haven't  a  bone  broken. 

"  I  will  never  forget  the  sensation.  All  at  once 
it  seemed  as  if  I  was  lifted  up  from  the  ground, 
and  whirled  round  and  round  oh,  so  terribly  fast! 
I  never  lost  consciousness  during  the  sensation. 
I  felt  myself  going,  but  I  seemed  to  realize  that  if 
I  let  myself  go  it  would  be  all  over;  so  I  took  a 
brace,  and  after  what  seemed  an  age  of  this  awful 
whirling  I  was  dropped  to  the  ground.  Then  it 
seemed  as  if  no  one  would  notice  that  I  had  been 
hit." 

. .  .  .Pancho  Aguinaldo,  the  insurgent  chief  tain 
of  the  Philippines,  is  the  son  of  a  prominent 
native  chief  and  was  educated  by  the  Spanish 
priests  in  Manila,  who  thought  that  his  influ- 
ence, when  he  grew  up,  would  help  to  maintain 
Spanish  authority  among  the  Malay  popula- 
tion. With  this  object  in  view  he  was  sent  to 
Madrid  to  finish  his  education  and  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  priesthood.  He  preferred  the 
life  of  a  soldier,  however,  to  that  of  a  priest, 
and  after  twoyears  returned  home  and  enlisted 
in  the  army.  About  two  years  ago  he  organ- 
ized a  revolt  among  the  native  troops,  and  one 
morning  while  on  parade  he  and  his  followers 
shot  all  the  Spanish  officers  and  then  took  to 
the  savannas,  orswamps.  At  that  time  he  had 
about  4,000  men  under  his  command.  Gov- 
ernor-General Augustin  offered  a  reward  of 
$20  000  for  his  head,  and  within  a  week  he  re- 
ceived a  note  saying:  "I  need  the  sum  you 
offer  very  much  and  will  deliver  the  head  my- 
self." Ten  days  later  a  priest  came  to  the 
sentinels  at  the  Governor-General's  gate  and 
asked    if     his    Excellency    was    within.     They 

answered  "Yes"  and  ushered  him  in.  The 
priest  immediately  locked  the  door  behind  him, 
and  then  said  "Do  you  know  me?"  It  was 
Aguinaldo  with  a  20-inch  bolo,  a  native  knife, 
sharp  as  a  razor,  with  which  the  Malays  can 
lop  off  an  arm  with  one  blow  as  tho  it  were  a 
carrot.  "  I  have  brought  the  head  of  Agui- 
naldo, and  I  claim  the  reward."  There  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done,  so  General  Augustin 
opened  his  desk  and  counted  out  the  sum  in 
Spanish  gold,  whereupon  Aguinaldo  wrote  a 
receipt,  coolly  counted  the  money  and  suddenly 
opening  the  door  dashed  out  just  ahead  of  a 
pistol  bullet  that  cut  a  lock  of  hair  from  his 
temples.  Aguinaldo  is  not  yet  thirty  years  of 
age. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  WORLD 


Diary  of  ihe  War. 
Gen.  Miles  lands  at  Guanica,  Mon.,  July  "5. 
Gen.  Merritt  arrives  at  Cavite,  Mon.,  July  25. 
Guantanamo  surrenders,  Mon.,  July  25. 
Spain  sues  for  peace,  Tues.,  July  26. 
Ponce  surrenders,  Thurs.,  July  28. 
Camara's  squadron  arrives  at  Cadiz,  Fri.,  July  29. 
Reply  to  Spanish  letter  drafted,  Sat.,  July  30. 
Terms  of  peace  received  at  Madrid,  Sun.,  July  31. 


Spain  has  at  last  become   so 
A  Week         ,  ■ 

c  -a  far     convinced     of    the    use- 

of  Progress. 

lessness      of     continuing     to 

fight  that  she  has  asked  for  terms  of 
peace,  using  as  intermediary  the  French  Am- 
bassador at  Washington,  M.  Cambon.  The 
answer  has  been  prepared  and  forwarded  to 
Madrid,  and  a  reply  is  expected  by  Wednes- 
day of  this  week.  At  the  same  time  our 
military  success  continues.  General  Miles 
nas  effected  a  landing  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  having  secured  the  sur- 
render of  Ponce,  the  most  important  city 
except  San  Juan,  is  making  all  preparations 
for  advance  on  the  capital.  Everywhere  the 
Americans  are  greeted  most  cordially.  The 
Santiago  province  is  coming  more  completely 
under  American  authority,  Guautanamo  and 
a  number  of  other  places  having  surrender- 
ed with  about  11,000  Spanish  troops.  Gen- 
eral Merritt  is  reported  at  Cavite,  and 
most  of  the  remainder  of  his  troops  are 
probably  there  by  this  time;. and  the  surren- 
der of  Manila  is  expected  as  soon  as  the  forces 
are  strong  enough  to  hold  the  place  firmly 
against  the  insurgents,  who,  according  to 
some  accounts,  are  growing  unmanageable. 

Spain    Sues   for     °n  Tuesday>  J^V  26th,  the 

Peace.  French      Ambassador     at 

Washington,       M.       Jules 

Cambon,  called  on  President  McKinley,  and 

presented  to  him  a  message  from  the  Spanish 


Government  looking  to  the  termination  of 
the  war  and  the  settlement  of  terms  of  peace. 
When  M.  Cambon  came  to  the  White  House 
there  was  first  some  general  inquiry  on  his 
part  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  peace.  As  it  became 
evident  that  any  message  would  be  favorably 
received,  provided  it  came  direct  and  not 
through  the  mediation  of  any  other  Power, 
the  French  Ambassador,  avowing  himself 
merely  the  bearer  of  a  message,  and  not  in 
any  sense  a  negotiator,  presented  the  official 
letter  from  Duke  Almodovar  do  Rio,  the 
Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
terms  of  the  letter  have  not  been  made  pub- 
lic; but  it  is  generally  understood  that  it  was 
very  guarded  in  tone,  with  a  view  to  learning 
what  were  the  conditions  on  which  the  Uni- 
ted States  would  be  willing  to  make  peace. 
The  President  received  the  communication, 
and  immediately  the  Cabinet  commenced  the 
consideration  of  the  subject.  There  was 
nothing  said  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
and  no  check  was  placed  upon  the  military 
movements  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  or  the 
Philippines.  The  most  contradictory  state- 
ments were  published  during  the  following 
days  as  to  the  position  taken  by  the  Cabinet; 
but  nothing  was  made  public  until  it  was 
announced  on  Saturday,  July  30th,  that  the 
reply  to  the  Spanish  note  had  been  prepared 
and  forwarded.  There  was  a  wide-spread 
statement  that  the  French  Ambassador  had 
been  accredited  with  full  plenipotentiary 
powers;  but  this  was  denied. 


On  certain  points  there 
Terms  of  Peace.  ,  - 

was  from  the  first  abso- 
lute unanimity  and  clear  conviction  in  the 
Cabinet  at  Washington.  Spain  must  with- 
draw entirely  from  her  possessions  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  and  must  assume  all  finan- 
cial  obligations   connected    with  the   Cuban 
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debt.  This  was  the  absolute  preliminary  to 
any  discussion  of  other  points,  such  as  the 
occupation  of  the  Philippines,  the  question  of 
coaling  stations  at  the  Canaries,  the  La- 
drones,  etc.  The  most  perplexing  point  was 
the  fate  of  the  Philippines.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  on  this  the  Cabinet  was  not 
a  unit,  Secretaries-  Day  and  Gage  being  in 
favor  of  withdrawal,  the  rest  in  favor  of  hold- 
ing them.  The  reports,  however,  were  so 
contradictory  as  to  be  worth  very  little. 
When  on  Saturday  the  decision  was  reached 
it  was  still  kept  from  the  public,  that  the 
Madrid  Government  might  have  first  knowl- 
edge of  it.  As  reported,  however,  the  deci- 
sion covered  the  following  points:  The  abso- 
lute withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  forces  from 
Cuba,  leaving  that  island  in  the  hands  of  this 
Government  as  trustee;  similar  withdrawal 
from  Porto  Rico  and  all  other  islands  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  ceding  them  to  the 
United  States;  complete  assumption  by 
Spain  of  all  financial  obligations  contracted 
by  her  in  behalf  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  or  other 
islands;  the  surrender  of  Manila  and  so  much 
of  the  surrounding  territory  as  may  be  req- 
uisite for  its  defense  from  hostile  attacks: 
acceptance  of  these  conditions  to  be  immedi- 
ate and  complete  as  an  essential  prerequisite 
to  the  discussion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  in 
which  the  larger  questions  of  the  general 
control  of.  the  Philippines,  the  Ladrones  and 
Carolines  would  be  considered,  probably 
after  a  full  examination  by  a  Commission. 


At  Santiago. 


Guantanamo,  with  its  7,000 


men,  surrendered  July  25th, 
and  the  day  before  three  other  places  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Gibara  has  also  yielded, 
and  Holquin  alone  holds  out,  tho  that  can- 
not be  for  long.  Everywhere  the  American 
occupation  is  being  received  with  the  great- 
est delight,  altho  some  of  the  Cubans  are 
still  disgusted  that  they  are  not  put  immedi- 
ately in  charge.  In  view  of  the  statements 
as  to  General  Garcia,  General  Shafter  has 
announced  that  he  personally  invited  General 
Garcia  to  enter  Santiago  with  him,  but  that 
he  declined  because  the  Spanish  civil  officials 
were  left  in  power.  General  Garcia  expected 
the  city  to  be  handed  over  to  him,  and  was 
unwilling  to  accept  the  explanation  of  Gen- 
eral Shafter  that    he  was  at  war  with   Spain 


and  had  no  authority  to  consider  the  question 
of  Cuban  independence.  Arrangements  are 
being  completed  for  the  shipment  home  of 
the  Spanish  prisoners,  seven  Spanish  steam- 
ers at  Martinique  being  used  at  once,  while 
others  are  already  on  the  way  to  Santiago. 
The  situation  in  the  city  is  being  improved. 
The  jails  were  found  in  a  terrible  condition 
and  filled  with  prisoners,  some  of  whom  had 
been  there  for  months  and  even  years  without 
trial.  These  have  been  released,  and  the 
community  is  settling  down  to  a  much  better 
condition,  tho  somewhat  slowly.  The  Red 
Cross  is  doing  excellent  work,  feeding  35,000 
people  daily.  Efforts  to  save  the  Spanish 
ships  are  being  made,  and  the  "Maria 
Teresa"  is  almost  afloat.  The  "Cristobal 
Colon,"  it  is  hoped,  will  be  saved  as  soon  as 
the  appliances  secured  by  Lieutenant  Hobson 
can  reach  the  place. 


Porto  Rico 
Invaded. 


ter, 


The    Porto    Rican    expedition, 
consisting  of    the   "  Massachu- 
setts," "  Columbia,"  "  Glouces- 
"  Dixie"     and     "Yale"    with    eight 


transports,  left  Guantanamo  Bay,  Thursday 
evening,  July  21st,  bound,  as  was  generally 
supposed,  for  Fajardo,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Porto  Rico,  or  some  point  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. To  the  surprise  of  everyone,  it  ap- 
peared on  Monday  at  Guanica,  a  small  vil- 
lage on  the  south  coast  west  of  Ponce.  The 
"  Gloucester "  went  close  in  shore,  fired  a 
few  shots,  and  sent  a  launch  with  thirty  men 
to  call  for  the  surrender  of  the  place.  There 
was  at  first  no  resistance,  and  the  Spanish 
flag  was  hauled  down.  Then  came  an  attack 
by  some  Spaniards,  quickly  repelled  by  the 
landing  party  assisted  by  the  guns  of  the 
"  Gloucester  ";  and  before  long  all  the  Span- 
iards had  fled.  The  American  troops  were 
landed  promptly,  and  arrangements  made  for 
advancing  on  Ponce  as  soon  as  the  other 
expeditions  could  be  advised  of  the  change 
of  plan  and  join  General  Miles.  Before, 
however,  the  army  could  reach  Ponce,  the 
auxiliary  cruiser  "Dixie"  went  into  the 
harbor  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
city,  which  was  made  at  once,  not  a  shot 
being  fired,  the  Spanish  garrison  withdraw- 
ing to  San  Juan.  Almost  the  only  opposition 
to  the  advance  of  the  Americans  was  made 
as  the  troops  at  Guanica  moved  on  Yauco  to 
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hold  the  railway  connecting  that  place  with 
Ponce.  Everywhere  the  policy  of  the  Span- 
ish generals  appears  to  have  been  to  concen- 
trate all  their  forces  at  San  Juan,  probably 
because  it  is  the  only  place  sufficiently  well 
fortified  to  be  able  to  offer  any  resistance. 


The    Porto    Rican    cam- 
The  Porto  Rican  , 

paign    promises    to  be  a 
Campaign.  '  ,    .        , 

r    &  short  one, and  the  change 

of  plan  adopted  by  General  Miles  is  recog- 
nized on  every  hand  as  very  advantageous. 
It  furnishes  the  ships  with  excellent  harbor 
facilities,  especially  valuable  at  this  season  of 


Santiago.  There  is  also,  it  is  felt  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  a  positive  advantage  in  the 
march  through  a  considerable  section  of  the 
country,  accustoming  the  people  to  the 
presence  of  the  troops,  and  impressing  upon 
them  the  advantages  of  American  occupa- 
tion. Everywhere  the  army  has  been  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  enthusiam,  and  the 
volunteers  are  deserting  the  Spanish  army 
en  masse.  The  Alcalde  of  Yauco  issued  a 
proclamation,  dating  it  "Yauco,  Porto 
Rico,  United  States  of  America,  July  27th." 
It  is  not  expected  that  any  advance  on  San 
Juan    will  be  made  until  the    other  expedi- 
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hurricanes;  whereas,  aside  from  San  Juan, 
there  is  not  a  single  good  harbor  on  the 
northern  coast.  It  gives  the  army  the  ad- 
vantage of  excellent  roads  and  a  most 
healthy  country.  On  the  north  there  are  no 
good  roads  leading  to  San  Juan,  and  any  ad- 
vance upon  that  city  would  be  most  difficult. 
From  Yauco,  near  Guanica,  to  Ponce,  there 
is  a  railway,  and  from  Ponce  to  San  Juan  a 
military  road  which  is  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion all  the  year  round.  This  renders  the 
advance  of  the  army  much  easier,  and 
removes  the  danger  of  such  delays  in  fur- 
nishing   supplies    as    were    experienced     at 


tions  arrive.  They  are  already  under  way, 
and  when  everything  is  ready  General  Miles 
believes.that  the  full  conquest  will  be  very 
easy. 


The  most  serious  question  now 

Health  of      ,    c  .u     ^ 

before  the  Government  is  con- 
the  Army.                 .       .  ,       ,       ,       ,  ,        .     , 

nected  with    the    health   of  the 

army.  General  Shafter's  report  for  July 
27th,  was:  Total  sick,  4,122;  total  fever  cases, 
3,193;  new  cases  fever,  822;  cases  fever  re- 
turned to  duty,  542;  deaths,  3,  of  which  2 
were  from  yellow  fever.  The  previous  day 
the  list  of   deaths    was   larger.     The  reports 
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indicate  that  the  fever  is  of  a  mild  type, easily 
yielding  to  treatment,  and  it  has  been  deci- 
ded to  bring  the  regiments  to  the  North  as 
soon  as  possible.  A  camp  has  been  prepared 
at  Montauk  Point,  on  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island,  and  it  is  expected  that  most  of  them 
will  be  removed  this  week.  There  is  also 
much  complaint  of  the  unsanitary  conditions 
at  some  of  the  Northern  camps,  especially 
Camp  Alger,  near  Washington,  where  there 
is  considerable  typhoid  fever.  There  con- 
tinues to  be  complaints  about  the  lack  of 
proper  accommodations  and  supplies  on  the 
transports  for  the  sick  who  are  brought 
North.  The  army  medical  authorities  have 
made  an  investigation  as  to  the  conditions 
on  the  "Seneca,"  and  state  that  the  charges 
made  by  Miss  Janet  Jennings  were  not  well 
founded.  Similar  charges  are,  however, 
made  now  in  regard  to  another  transport, 
the  "Concho." 


General  Merritt 
at  Manila. 


General  Merritt  arrived  at 
Manila  July  25th,  having 
gone  straight  through  on 
the  "  Newport."  He  said  that  the  other 
transports  would  be  there  by  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, and  the  "Monterey,"  in  all  probability, 
a  few  days  later.  Immediately  on  arrival  he 
assumed  command  of  the  army,  and  conferred 
with  Admiral  Dewey,  but  declined  to  dis- 
cuss further  action,  preferring  to  wait  until 
he  could  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with 
the  situation,  altho  he  says  that  he  shall 
probably  need  all  the  forces  assigned  him. 
The  insurgents,  according  to  the  reports, 
are  still  active,  and  seem  to  be  showing  more 
aggressiveness  toward  the  Americans,  but  as 
yet  have  really  accomplished  nothing.  In 
Manila  itself  there  is  said  to  be  a  general 
depression.  At  last  all  hope  of  succor  has 
gone,  and  there  is  a  strong  feeling  among  the 
people  in  favor  of  surrender  to  the  Americans, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  excesses  sure  to  be  com- 
mitted if  the  insurgents  should  overpower 
the  city.  It  is  reported  that  with  a  view  to 
the  inevitable  surrender  of  Manila  the  Span- 
ish Government  has  transferred  the  general 
authority  over  the  islands  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Viscayas,  leaving  General  Augusti  in 
command  only  in  Manila,  so  that  his  sur- 
render will  affect  nothing  except  the  city 
itself.     There  have    been  several  reports   of 


the  surrender  of  the  city,  so  far,  however, 
unconfirmed;  and  thn  fact  that  they  come 
mostly  from  Madrid  indicates  that  the  Span- 
ish Government  has  made  up  its  mind  to  the 
surrender,  and  is  probably  accustoming 
the  people  to  the  idea.  The  latest  date  in 
Manila  dispatches  is  four  days  alter  General 
Merritt's  arrival,    and    no  attack    had    been 

made. 

_      .  That   Spain    is   in  a  most   critic- 

Spain 

TT  .        al   condition   is  evident,  but  the 

Uncertain. 

censorship  is  so  rigid  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  learn  the  facts.  The 
message  to  Washington,  it  is  most  strenu- 
ously affirmed  by  the  Ministry,  was  not  at  all 
a  request  for  peace,  merely  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  is  disposed  to 
make  peace.  Apparently  no  one  in  the  Cabi- 
net has  the  courage  to  face  the  situation  and 
come  out  boldly  for  peace.  Every  prepara- 
tion is  bein^  made  for  war,  but  it  is  appar- 
ently the  Carlists  who  are  dreaded  even  more 
than  the  Americans.  The  Basque  Provinces, 
Navarre  and  the  mountain  districts  of  Aragon 
and  Catalonia,  where  the  Carlists  are  strong- 
est, are  pretty  thoroughly  occupied  by  the 
army;  and  it  seems  as  if  an  uprising  would  be 
very  nearly  an  impossibility,  altho  the  Carl- 
ists in  Paris  are  described  as  very  hopeful. 
The  Carlist  papers,  too,  have  been  suppressed, 
and  on  every  hand  the  Government  is  doing 
its  best  to  maintain  its  position.  Admiral 
Camara's  fleet  has  arrived  at  Cadiz,  but  it 
met  with  little  welcome,  and  there  appears 
to  be  a  growing  conviction  that  it  has  little 
strength.  Reports  by  those  who  examined 
it  at  Port  Said  say  that  it  is  in  no  condition 
for  fighting,  being  no  better  off  than  either 
of  the  other  fleets. 


_       ,         ,  Guatemala   is   in   trouble 

South  and  .  „  ,  _, 

~  1    a        •  again.     General  Morales, 

Central  America. 

the  insurgent  leader  who 

was  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  late 
President  Barrios,  is  starting  a  revolution. 
President  Cabrera  wants  to  succeed  himself 
as  President  in  the  forthcoming  election;  and 
as  this  means  in  Guatemalan  politics  that  he 
is  to  become  dictator,  considerable  opposition 
has  arisen.  The  business  community  is  re- 
ported as  advocating  annexation  to  the 
United  States  or  Mexico  as  far  better   than 
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such  frequent  revolutions.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  should  Morales  become  President, 
either  through  bullets  or  ballots,  the  Repub- 
lic will  receive  little  benefit  by  the  change. 
Haiti  and  France  are  grating  on  each  other. 
A  Frenchwoman  dared  to  occupy  the  seat  in 
the  cathedral  which  belonged  to  Madam  T. 
Simon  Sam,  wife  of  the  President,  and  was 
thereupon  expelled  from  the  island  as  a  per- 
son "dangerous  to  the  public  security." 
France  demanded  amends,  and  Haiti  an- 
nulled the  decree  of  expulsion.  But  of  much 
more  importance  is  the  dispute  between  Italy 
and  Colombia.  In  1885,  during  one  of  the 
revolutions  then  in  progress,  Seiior  Cerruti, 
an  Italian  subject,  was  suspected  of  giving 
aid  to  the  rebels,  with  the  result  that  his  es- 
tates were  destroyed,  his  stores  looted  and 
his  books  burned.  After  considerable  talk 
and  dispute  the  matter  was  referred  to  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  who  decided  that  Colombia 
should  pay  Italy  $300,000  indemnity.  Co- 
lombia paid  $50,000,  but  has  persistently  re- 
fused to  pay  the  remaining  $250,000  on  tech- 
nical grounds.  Italy,  presumably  tired  of 
waiting,  dispatched  the  other  day  four  war- 
ships to  Cartagena  to  collect  the  indemnity. 
All  Colombia  is  in  a  flurry  of  excitement,  and 
is  fearing  that  the  Italian  ships  will  seize  the 
custom-house  or  even  shell  the  city  if  their 
demands  are  not  granted.  It  is  probable, 
tho,  that  no  violence  will  be  used,  as  Colom- 
bia intimates  that  she  will  pay  the  money  if 
her  pride  is  not  touched,  and  if  it  has  got 
to  such  a  small  matter  as  that,  we  may  ex- 
pect the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  to 
be  invoked  at  any  moment.  Ecuador  had  a 
small  revolutionary  scare  last  week;  but  Pres- 
ident Alfaro  assures  the  world  that  it  was  "of 
no  importance,"  and  as  a  pledge  of  his  faith 
granted  a  general  amnesty  to  all  his  political 
enemies  except  Bishops  Schumacher  and 
Massia. 


n  ■  .         _,.  ,        Prince     Bismarck      died 

Prince  Bismarck.      _ 

Saturday    evening,     July 

30th.  Altho  through  the  week  there  had 
been  reports  of  his  very  serious  condition, 
he  had  revived,  and  the  physicians  seem- 
ed to  think  that  there  was  no  immediate 
danger.  On  Saturday  he  read  and  discussed 
politics,  especially  the  Russo-German  rela- 
tions, and  ate  a  hearty  lunch,  but  soon  after 


bacame  worse,  and  fell  into  a  somnolent  con- 
dition, from  which  he  only  rallied  once  for  a 
moment.  The  end  came  peacefully,  without 
pain.  The  news  has  been  received  in  different 
countries  very  much  as  he  was  regarded  dur- 
ing his  life.  In  France  there  is  one  chorus 
of  hatred.  In  England  the  Conservative 
press  extol  his  ability,  but  note  that  he  lived 
long  enough  to  see  that  blood  and  iron  can- 
not effect  everything.  The  German  papers 
all  speak  most  gratefully  of  his  services  to 
the  Empire,  yet  recognize  that  he  has  been  so 
long  out  of  the  public  service  that  the  pri- 
vate funeral  and  interment  at  the  mausoleum 
at  Friedrichsruhe,  where  he  wished  to  be 
buried,  are  not  out  of  keeping.  The  deci- 
sion has  not  yet  been  made  as  to  whether  there 
will  be  a  State  funeral,  and  will  not  be  until 
Emperor  William's  return  from  Bergen,  Nor- 
way, where  he  is  now  on  a  yachting  trip.  On 
receiving  the  news  of  the  Prince's  death,  he 
ordered  the  flag  at  half-mast,  and  decided  to 
return  at  once  to  Kiel. 


German  Political 
Parties. 


It  is  the  case  in  Germany, 
as  in  this  country,  that 
the  actual  membership  of 
Parliament  does  not  always  represent  the  dis- 
tribution of  parties  throughout  the  Empire. 
The  recent  elections  gave  the  Clericals  a 
greater  proportion  of  seats,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  party  is  locally  compact.  A 
statement  as  to  the  actual  votes  cast  through- 
out the  country  shows  that  out  of  7,600,000 
votes  the  Social  Democrats  had  2,120,000; 
the  Clericals,  1,333,000;  the  National  Liber- 
als, 1,160,000;  the  Conservatives,  900,000; 
the  Radical  Left,  500,000;  the  Free  Conserv- 
atives, 220,000;  the  anti-Semites,  310,000; 
the  Moderate  Radicals,  230,000;  the  Poles, 
180,000,  and  the  South  German  Democrats, 
120,000.  These  figures  in  themselves  are 
significant,  but  that  significance  is  greatly 
increased  when  we  compare  them  with  the 
votes  cast  in  the  preceding  election  in  1893. 
The  Social  Democrats  have  advanced  over ' 
300,000,  while  the  Clericals  have  fallen  off 
130,000.  The  National  Liberals  have  ad- 
vanced about  150,000;  the  Conservatives  have 
fallen  off  very  nearly  to  the  same  degree;  the 
Radical  Left  and  the  Free  Conservatives  have 
both  lost  heavily,  while  the  anti-Semites  have 
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gained.     The   Moderate   Radicals  have  lost, 
and  so  have  the  Poles  and   also  the  South 
German  Democrats.     In   the  long  run  it   is 
well  known  that  the  popular  vote  rules;  and 
while  for  the  time  being,  owing  to  the  pecul- 
iar distribution  of  parties,  an  element  that  is 
in  the  actual  majority  among  the  people  may 
be   represented   by  a  minority  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, such  a  condition  cannot  continue  long, 
especially    when    this   popular   majority  has 
shown    signs    of    steady    increase.       Other 
smaller  items  indicating  the  trend  of  popular 
feeling  are  that  the  Alsatian  Party  of  Protest 
received  90,000  votes  in  the  recent  election, 
against  114,700  in  1893.    On  the  other  hand, 
the    Bavarian    Peasants'    League  ha*  nearly 
doubled  its  vote,  obtaining  140,000;  and  the 
Agrarian    League,  which   did    not   exist  five 
years    ago,    secured    nearly    600,000    votes. 
These  indicate  that  the  comments  which  we 
see  in  many  of  the  journals  as  to  the  control 
of  affairs  by  the  Catholic,  or  Centrist  Party, 
are  scarcely  well  founded.     Altho  that  party 
has  for  the  time  being  a  strong  position,  it  is 
losing  rather  than  gaining;  and  the  element 
that  the  Emperor  will   have  to  deal  with  is 
the  Social  Democrats  and  National  Liberals, 
together  holding  very  nearly  half  of  the  votes 
cast  throughout  the  country. 


Turkey  Obstinate. 


The     Turkish     Govern- 


ment has  replied  to  the 
demands  of  the  various  European  Gov- 
ernments, French,  Italian  and  English,  for 
indemnity  for  losses  during  the  Armenian 
massacres  by  an  absolute  repudiation  of  all 
responsibility  for  those  losses.  It  claims  that 
the  troubles  were  caused  by  the  Armenians, 
and  that  there  was  loss  of  life  among  the 
Mohammedans,  who  might  also  claim  indem- 
nity, and  says  that  if  foreigners  have  any 
claims  to  make  they  may  institute  pro- 
ceedings against  the  persons  accused.  The 
answer  refers  to  similar  disorders  in  other 
countries  where  the  Governments  have  paid 
no  indemnity,  and  declares  that  the  Turkish 
troops,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  restored  order 
with  great  difficulty  after  suffering  some  loss 
of  life.  It  also  protests  against  the  proposal 
to  make  the  sums  demanded  a  charge  on  the 
Greek  war  indemnity,  to  be  paid  in  return 
for  the  evacuation  of  Thessaly,  and  hopes 
that  the  embassies  will  see  the  justice  of  this 


protest,  and  not  revert  to  the  question  again. 
This  action,  as  it  is  reported,  aroused  very 
bitter  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  foreigners 
resident  in  Turkey;  and  strongsteps  are  to  be 
made  to  secure  from  their  Governments  active 
interference.  A  hint  of  Russia's  policy  is 
found  in  her  demand  that  Turkey  receive 
back  the  Armenian  refugees  now  in  the  Cau- 
casus, accompanied  by  an  intimation  that  by 
refusing  the  Sultan  will  assume  a  serious  re- 
sponsibility. As  to  the  American  claims,  no 
statement  is  made  beyond  this,  that  Minister 
Angell  presented  them  again.  Presumably 
they  have  again  been  disavowed. 


_,  ,  ,    _,     .  Cecil  Rhodes's  dream  of 

Telegraph  Projects 

in  Africa.  a  telegraph  line  through 

the  heart  of  Africa, 
from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo,  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  a  reality,  and  that,  too,  at  an  early 
day.  Last  Christmas  the  line  was  completed 
as  far  north  as  Zomba,  the  headquarters  of 
the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate,  and 
was  immediately  put  to  use  in  providing  for 
the  immediate  suppression  of  a  rising  among 
the  Angone  Zulus.  The  natives  frequently 
send  messages  over  it  in  their  own  dialects. 
The  northernmost  station,  at  last  accounts, 
was  some  sixty  miles  north  of  Kota  Kota,  an 
important  point  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Nyassa.  The  advance  agents  of  construction 
were  then  on  the  road  between  Lake  Nyassa 
and  Lake  Tanganyika.  Within  a  few  months 
telegraphic  communication  between  the  Tan- 
ganyika country  and  Cape  Colony  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  be  established.  The 
King  of  Belgium  is  said  to  have  decided  to 
build  a  telegraph  line  from  Lake  Tanganyika, 
no  doubt  connecting  with  the  British  enter- 
prise, to  Wadelai,  on  the  Nile,  via  Nyangwe 
and  Stanley  Falls.  This  would  give  daily 
communication  with  the  most  distant  por- 
tions of  the  Kongo  Free  State.  Leopold  is 
pursuing  a  very  wise  policy  in  developing 
this  great  Central  African  territory.  M.  de 
Behagle,  a  French  explorer,  recently  wrote 
of  the  wretched  government  France  is  giving 
in  its  own  territory  to  the  north  of  the 
river,  that  "a  cloud  of  locusts  could  not 
have  brought  the  country  into  a  sadder 
plight."  The  French  Kongo,  he  says,  con- 
trasts most  pitiably  with  its  Belgian  neigh- 
bor. 


POET   AND    WARRIOR. 

BY   TUDOR   JKNKS. 

"To  arms!"  the   martial  trumpets  sound.  But  through  his  heart  a  battle-song 

The   poet  strolls  musing  by;  Rings  out    its  bugle  note, 

A  maiden  notes  his   unmoved   face  His  spirit  leaps  to  echo  now 

With  sidelong,  scornful  eye.  Each  word  the  poet  wrote. 

Her  lover  is  a  soldier  brave;  Forth  springs  a  hero!     At  the  sight 

Her  cheeks  flame  red  with  pride  A  hundred  comrades  come 

To  see  him  ride  with  nodding  plume  To  keep  the  standard  where  it  waves; 

And  bright  sword  by  his  side.  "Charge!"  beats  the  valiant  drum. 

As  fiercer  grows  the  battle  stress  Through  wavering  ranks  new  courage  glows; 

The  reeling  line  gives  way;  The  melting  lines  reform; 

The  standard's  down.     Who  now  will  dare  All  gather  where  those  colors  float 

Grim  death  to  save  the  day?  Above  one  dauntless  form. 

The  warrior  falters;  of  his  love  Forward  they  go  to  victory 

He  dreams  an  instant's  space,  Across  the  bloody  field; 

And  sees  the  look  of  agony  The  tide  is  turned,  the  day  is  won, 

Blanch   white  her  pleading  face.  The  beaten  foemen  yield. 

"Huzza!  huzza!"  the  people  cry 

To  greet  their  victor  band, 
O'er  flowery  paths  the  warrior  comes 

To  clasp  his  maiden's  hand. 
She  sees  the  poet  among  the  throng 

With  face  serene  and  grave. 
"Who'd  be  a  poet!"  the  maiden  cries; 

"  Give  me  a  warrior  brave." 

New  York  City. 


COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  FEDERATION. 

BY    DR.    B.  A.    HINSDALE, 

University  of  Michigan. 

It  is  no  way  strange  that  the  Department  The  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
of  Higher  Education  of  the  National  Educa-  leges,  which  the  Washington  program  set  up 
tional  Association,  at  its  late  meeting  in  as  the  type  of  the  proposed  federation  of 
Washington,  should  have  taken  up  for  dis-  colleges  and  universities,  was  formed  in  1890. 
cussion  the  possibility  and  desirability  of  Its  great  object  is  to  promote  the  cause  of 
forming,  in  the  United  States,  a  federation  sound  medical  education  in  the  country,  and 
of  good  colleges  and  universities.  Federa-  this  it  seeks  to  do  mainly  by  prescribing  min- 
tions,  associations,  unions,  societies,  com-  imum  entrance  and  graduation  requirements 
mittees,  and  the  like,  are  very  much  the  for  the  students  of  the  colleges  that  compose 
vogue;  and  the  prospect  of  promoting  the  its  membership.  Thus  the  constitution  lays 
cause  of  higher  education  through  associa-  down  minimum  entrance  requirements  in 
tioral  action  is  certainly  fair  enough  to  bring  English,  arithmetic,  physics  and  Latin,  and 
the  proposition  within  the  bounds  of  reason-  authorizes  the  constituent  members  to  con- 
able  probability.  fer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  during 
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the  year  1898,  upon  students  who  have  at- 
tended three  courses  of  lectures  of  six 
months'  duration,  provided  each  course  has 
been  attended  in  a  separate  calendar  year. 
So  far,  it  is  understood,  the  Association  has 
been  measurably  successful  in  promoting  t  e 
important  ends  for  which  it  exists. 

The  two  main  points  of  interest  in  the  case 
of  the  proposed  federation    of   colleges   and 
universities  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  the  association  of  medical  schools.     More- 
over, there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  un- 
der both  heads.     There  is,  perhaps,  no  other 
great  and  progressive   country  in  the  world 
where  higher  education,  taking  it  all  together, 
is  so  inferior  as  in  the  United  States,  both  in 
respect  to  quantity  and  quality.     The  causes 
of   this  inferiority  lie  deep  in  the  sources   of 
the  national   life.     The  republic  embraces  a 
vast  extent  of  territory  that   exhibits  widely 
varied  civilizations,  and  these  civilizations  are 
fully  reproduced  in  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning.     The  rule  is  that  the  fuller  and  ma- 
turer  the  civilization  the  larger  the  quantity 
and  the  better  the  quality  of  the  college  and 
university  training  that  is  furnished  to  those 
who  seek  it.     Forces  that  are  still  active  have 
done  something  toward  obliterating  old  dif- 
ferences, and    so  toward  equalizing   institu- 
tions, or,  at  all  events,  the  better  ones;  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  accomplished.     Our 
higher  education  is  quite   in    the  rear  of  the 
material  development  of  society.     It  may  be 
objected,  and  with  much  truth,  that  existing 
differences  and    inequalities    are   sometimes 
good  things  rather  than  evils;  but   the    fact 
does  not  justify  the  existence  of   poor  educa- 
tion.    Two  or  more  schools  may  differ  in  the 
kind  of  education  that  they  give,  and  still  all 
give  good  education.     Entrance  and  gradua- 
tion standards  are  the  fundamental  facts  in- 
volved in  every  effort  at  improvement.     They 
are  always  pertinent  subjects   of  discussion. 
For  the  last  few  years  entrance  requirements 
have    held  the  floor  in    a  pre-eminent  sense, 
and  the  prospect  is  that  it   will    continue  to 
hold  it  for  some  time  to  come.     Witness  the 
Report  of   the  Committee   of  Ten,  and    the 
discussions  and  practical  action    that    it   has 
initiated. 

But  colleges  and  universities  have  other 
common  interests  than  entrance  and  gradua- 
tion   standards.     Intercollegiate   ethics    and 


the  moral  training  and  care  of  students — -the 
second  a  topic  that  includes  the  whole  round 
of  college  discipline — will  bear  more  discus- 
sion than  they  have  received.  Particular 
mention  may  be  made  of  athletics,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  discussion  and  legis- 
lation that  has  been  had,  has  not  thus  far 
been  put  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  Then  there 
is  the  important  and  comparatively  new  field 
of  graduate  study. 

Possibly,  too.  something  could  be  done  in- 
still   another   direction.     As    is  well  known, 
there  is  in  all  well-educated  countries  a  du- 
plication of  teaching  that  certainly  seems  to 
be  unnecessary,  and  therefore  wasteful.    Cer- 
tainly,   in  the  United    States    much    money 
could  be  saved,  and  the  cause  of  good  educa- 
tion at  the  same  time   be  advanced,  if  some 
reasonable  limit  could  be  imposed  upon  the 
never-ending  process  of   multiplying  schools 
and  duplicating  instruction.     The  immediate 
topic,  however,    is   graduate   study;  and  we 
may  well  inquire   whether   the  colleges  and 
universities   that    really   do   graduate  work 
could  not  profitably  consider   their  common 
relations,  with  a  view  of  selecting  more  wise- 
ly than  at  present  the  work  that  they  are  re- 
spectively best  able  to  do,  and  so  of  control- 
ling   their   respective  lines  of  development 
Would  it  not  be  again  if  these  schools  should 
deepen  rather  than  broaden  their  work,  and 
then  unite  in    a  generous  effort  to    turn  the 
attention  of  students  seeking  a  highly  special- 
ized instruction  in  particular  branches  to  the 
places  where  the  instruction  that  they  desire 
is  furnished  in  fullest  measure  and  of  highest 
quality?     Furthermore,  the  time  has  come  to 
consider  whether   it  would  not  be  a  step  for- 
ward for  the  best  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  country  to  do  something  more  than  they 
are  doing  toward  promoting  the  freer  circu- 
lation of  graduate  students  among  the  vari- 
ous institutions,  with    a  view  of  securing  for 
them  the  instruction  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
several  departments  of  learning  and  science. 
This  is   common  in  Germany,  but  compara- 
tively rare  in  the  United  States;  but  if  it  is  a 
good  practice  in  the  one  country,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be,  why  should  it  be  a  bad  one  in  the 
other? 

The  federation  scheme  will,  of  course,  en- 
counter objections.  Perhaps  the  first  one 
will  be  that  it   is  unnecessary  and  would  be 
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useless.  How  could  it  promote  the  ends 
that  have  been  described,  since  it  would 
necessarily  be  a  purely  voluntary  organiza- 
tion wholly  destitute  of  coercive  authority? 
As  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  authority  that 
it  would  yield  would  be  moral,  arising  from 
argument  and  voluntary  co-operation;  but 
that  these  agents  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a 
salutary  influence  will  hardly  be  denied  or 
questioned  by  those  who  are  fully  aware  of 
the  part  that  they  have  played  in  such 
progress  as  has  already  been  made. 

Perhaps  the  great  extent  of  our  country 
and  the  wide  separation  of  our  best  institu- 
tions will  be  urged  as  a  serious  practical  ob- 
jection to  the  scheme.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  that  the  federation  should  be  fully 
national  in  the  beginning;  it  might  be  better 
to  begin  on  a  humbler  scale,  and  wait  to  see 
if  the  plan  would  justify  itself. 

The  unequal  standards  of  higher  education 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  country  may 
be  suggested  as  a  difficulty,  but  it  would  be 
plausible  rather  than  serious.  Inequality  of 
standards  did  not  prevent  the  representation 
of  institutions  that  are  very  considerably 
unequal  working  together  to  secure  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  The  federa- 
tion would  do  as  the  Association   of  Medical 


Colleges  has  done — fix  minimum  entrance  and 
graduation  requirements,  and  leave  it  to  the 
stronger  institutions  to  carry  their  own 
standards  as  much  higher  as  they  might 
wish.  Once  more,  it  may  be  urged  that 
schools  of  liberal  learning  have  fewer  com- 
mon interests,  and  that  their  professors 
have  less  esprit  de  corps  than  we  find  in 
professional  schools.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
true. 

Balancing  the  pros  and  cons  we  come, 
finally,  to  these  conclusions:  (1)  That  there 
is  plenty  of  needed  work  which  a  vigorous 
federation  of  good  colleges  and  universities 
could  do;  (2)  that  there  are  some  serious  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome  before  it  could  be  got 
into  successful  operation;  (3)  that  the  sub- 
ject is  one  eminently  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration; (4)  that  it  will  be  unwise  to  at- 
tempt any  practical  movement  until  the  way 
has  been  prepared  by  preliminary  discussion. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  proposition  to  form 
a  college  and  university  federation  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Department  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion at  the  Washington  meeting  with  favor, 
and  that  a  committee  of  five  prominent  edu- 
cators, representing  as  many  different  insti- 
tutions, was  appointed  to  report  on  the  sub- 
ject one  year  hence. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK  AND  HIS  TIMES 

BY  THE  COUNTESS  VON  KROCKOW. 


The  name  of  Bismarck  is  one  which  the 
younger  generation  knows  to  be  great,  with- 
out being  quite  clear  always  as  to  why  it  is 
great.  Some  writers  are  used  to  declaring 
that  he  beat  the  French  and  united  the 
German  States  into  a  new  Empire,  while 
historians  like  Heinrich  von  Sybel,  together 
with  the  devotees  of  the  court  and  the 
young  Emperor,  William  II,  assert  with 
equal  emphasis  that  it  was  the  late  old  Em- 
peror, William  I,  who  founded  the  Empire; 
in  the  latter  of  which  cases  it  naturally  be- 
comes questionable  wherein  Prince  Bis- 
marck's great  merit  lay,  and  from  whence 
his  celebrity  arose.  Is  there  truth  in  the 
charge  that  he  manipulated  the  press  of  the 
country  for  twenty  years,  and  brought  about 
his  popularity  himself,  or  is  there  not? 


A  little  clearing  up  of  the  whole  German 
subject  would  be  most  truly  welcome,  if,  in- 
deed, such  a  clarification  be  possible.  It 
looks,  generally,  as  if  it  were  impossible;  for 
just  as  the  geography  of  Germany  appears 
the  hardest  for  school  children  to  acquire, 
because  of  its  large  number  of  kingdoms, 
princedoms  and  duchies,  big  and  small,  so 
does  German  history  seem  difficult  by  reason 
of  its  confusing,  great  number  of  local  events. 
If  a  straight  line  of  development  lies  in  its 
story  no  native  writer  has  as  yet  succeeded  in 
showing  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  of 
German  history,  as  it  stands  described  in 
books,  is  unparalleled  as  a  complicated  jum- 
ble; and  very  few  persons  can  claim  to  be 
masters  of  it,  as  they  are  of  the  history  of 
other  European  countries. 
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Take   the   comparatively  recent  period  of 
the  date  of  Bismarck's  birth,  1815.     In  Ger- 
many, it  was  the  era  of  the  German  Congress 
and    the    Holy  Alliance,   two   artificial    con- 
trivances in  the  way  of    diplomacy  that  were 
no  better  than    two    spokes    thrust  into  the 
wheel  of  time,  and  which  impeded  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  German  people  hardly  perceptibly. 
Vet  to  these  two  subjects  alone  the  German 
historian,  Treitschke,  has  devoted    over  one 
tnousand   pages.     These    pages,     moreover, 
are  written  in  such  a  spirit  of  exaltation  that 
when   the   reader  has  perused  them  he  has 
arrived  at  a  notion   of   there  having   been  a 
tangle  of  intrigues  on  the  carpet  at  Vienna, 
as  the    French  say,  and  that  one  Prince    or 
one  Minister  was   as  grasping  and  cynically 
selfish    as  another,  but  at  little  else,  unless, 
indeed,     it    be    a    feeling     that     Herr    von 
Treitschke  is  mistaken  if  he  fancies   he  con- 
vinces any  man  of   sense  that  the  Austrians, 
Russians,     Prussians,     French    and    Saxons 
were  rogues,  knaves  or  fools,  and  the  Prus- 
sian King  and  his  Ministers  the  only  upright 
and  clever  men  of  the  times. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Prussian  King,  in 
that  memorable  year  181 5,  when  little  Otto 
von  Bismarck  first  opened  his  eyes  upon  the 
light  from  between  his  cradle  curtains  in  the 
alcove  bedroom  of  Castle  Schonhausen,  was  a 
mediocre  man,  rather  below  the  average  than 
above  it.  History,  indeed,  would  pass  him 
by  completely  but  for  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  been  the  husband  of  Queen  Louise 
and  the  contemporary  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. His  wits  were  dull;  and  so  sluggish 
was  his  mind,  so  awkward  and  bashful  his 
demeanor,  that  he  made  an  unfavorable  im- 
pression even  in  private  social  life.  In  the 
presence  of  strangers  he  became  incapable  of 
speaking  distinctly,  and  stammered  in  broken 
phrases,  calling  nearly  everybody  "  he,"  after 
a  fashion  gone  out  of  use  except  where  con- 
temptuous abasement  is  intended,  as  from  a 
lord  to  a  churl;  a  virtuous,  well-meaning  man 
for  the  rest,  whose  tranquil  life  in  Berlin  and 
Potsdam  appeared  unjustly  disturbed  when 
the  news  of  the  elevation  of  an  upstart  to  the 
throne  of  France  was  followed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  French  troops  on  Prussian  soil.  Then 
a  royal  flight  had  to  ensue,  the  country 
whither  the  King  fled  being  the  North,  the 
poorest  and  the  least  sophisticated  portion  of 


the  realm,  and  for  that  reason  the  most  kind- 
ly and  loyally  disposed. 

The  King's  consort,  Queen  Louise,  lodged 
among   its  inhabitants    with    perfect   safety, 
with  no  worse    danger    threatening  her  than 
the  loss  of  crown  and  influence.     But  to  her, 
as  to  the  highstrung   and    nobly  disposed   in 
all   times,   tragedy  appeared    even   in    minor 
reverses;    and    by    sitting    on     her     bedside 
"eating  her  crust  with  tears,"  while  she  en- 
nobled the  dull  repast  by  repeating  Goethe's 
immortal  poem,  "  An  die  Sehnsucht"    or  by 
tarrying  along  the  roadway  and  sending  her 
two  young  boys  "to  pluck  the  blue  corn-flow- 
ers blossoming  in  the  grain,"   she  shed  over 
her  flight  a  glow  of   elegiac  poetry   such   as 
has  failed  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  greater  queens. 
The  King,  on  his  own  side,  experienced  con- 
tentment chiefly  at  being  secure  from  perils, 
feeling  mortified  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
wroth;  but  happier,  on  the  whole,  than  when 
the  uprising  of   his    people    (in  spite  of  his 
orders  to  the  contrary)  forced  him  southward 
again  into  activity. 

For  the  peasants  possessed  the  energy  of 
passion  which  nature  had  deprived  their 
prince  of,  so  that,  after  bearing,  as  they 
thought,  the  insults  of  the  French  and  the 
impassivity  of  the  Government  long  enough 
they  began  to  revenge  themselves.  I  have 
met  old  gentlemen,  even,  who  have  confessed 
to  having  shot  at  French  soldiers  as  early  as 
in  181 2,  going  out  with  their  fowling-pieces 
and  hunting  them  as  these  trapsed  past  on 
their  way  home  from  Moscow;  so  great  was 
the  fury  of  national  wrath  within  their 
breasts. 

But  Friedrich  Wilhelm  had  no  discern- 
ment for  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and 
when  told  of  it,  failed  to  give  credence  to  the 
report.  Some  of  his  generals,  however, 
comprehending  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
worked  hard  to  organize  their  forces,  calling 
more  men  to  drill  than  was  allowed  to  be 
mentioned  on  paper,  and  often  exchanging 
drilled  recruits  for  fresh  ones.  For  this  rea- 
son it  could  transpire  that  while  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  was  signing  a  new  alliance  with  Na- 
poleon in  181 2,  the  Governor  of  Prussia, 
General  York,  was  withdrawing  royal  troops 
from  the  command  of  Napoleon's  generals, 
as  good  as  annulling  the  King's  signature. 
With     the    defection     of     York    organized 
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resistance  joined  the  unorganized  oppDsition 
of  the  people,  as  it  were,  and  increased  the 
pressure  upon  the  throne  to  such  a  degree 
that  in  less  than  three  years  the  King  felt 
constrained  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  uprising  or  forfeit  his  princely  prestige. 

The  second  formal  call  to  arms  took  place 
the  very  year  of  Bismarck's  birth,  181  5;  and 
as  the  country  by  this  time  was  famished  and 
devastated,  its  tradesmen  without  money, 
and  its  farmers  without  crops,  it  appeared 
advisable  to  offer  a  recompense  for  new  exer- 
tions. So  a  Constitution  and  a  National  Par- 
liament were  promised,  the  calculation  being 
that  the  one  class  of  men  who  were  not  sus- 
ceptible to  hatred  of  the  French  would  be 
moved  by  enthusiasm  for  liberty.  And  this 
was  really  the  case;  for  country  potentates 
and  peasants  betook  themselves  to  the  lists 
with  no  greater  zeal  than  that  which  students 
and  professors  showed  in  forsaking  their 
chairs  for  camp  and  field. 

Which  class  in  the  end  was  the  more  frien- 
zied  by  delight  over  the  news  of  Waterloo  it 
would  be  hard  to  say.  What  is  historically 
certain  is,  that  after  the  decisive  battle  the 
fire-eating  squires  of  the  country  returned  to 
their  castles  and  ease,  while  a  commission, 
composed  of  what  would  be  called  in  Eng- 
land active  Whigs,  assembled  in  Berlin  to 
work  at  formulating  the  Constitution  which 
had  been  promised. 

These  gentlemen,  however,  as  it  turned  out 
subsequently,  might  as  well  have  retired  also 
to  their  domestic  long  pipes,  for  nothing  was 
allowed  to  come  of  their  labors  now  that  the 
Government  had  no  further  need  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  good-will.  The  grant  of  a  Con- 
stitution had  been  the  suggestion  of  Stein 
and  riardenberg;  by  no  means  the  King's 
own,  and  he  was  more  than  reluctant  to 
fulfil  it.  He  loathed  the  idea  of  constitu- 
tionalism perhaps  as  much  as  his  phlegmatic 
nature  was  capable  of  loathing  anything  in 
the  world.  What  he  believed  in  was  the 
sacred  right  of  hereditary  kings,  and  by  sign- 
ing the  Holy  Alliance  he  had  affirmed  this 
belief;  for  this  alliance  set  forth  the  doctrine 
of  legitimacy,  and  laid  the  duty  upon  sov- 
ereigns of  crushing  revolution.  By  this 
word  revolution,  again,  he  understood  all 
kinds  of  changes  which  are  initiated  by  ple- 
beians. 


The  political  separation  of  the  United 
States  from  Great  Britain  was  thus  "  revo- 
lutionary "  and  damnable;  the  separation  of 
Polish  provinces  from  Poland,  not  so;  for  in 
this  last  case  hereditary  princes  had  acted, 
whereas  Washington  and  the  farmers  of  Lex- 
ington were  without  feudal  patents  and 
briefed  grace. 

And  as  the  King  thought  and  felt,  so  felt 
the  majority  of  his  courtiers.  Several  of 
these,  moreover,  were  men  of  keener  brains 
and  less  scruple  than  the  King;  and  they 
persuaded  him  that  as  the  edict  of  May  22d, 
181 5,  stated  no  date  for  the  adoption  of  the 
promised  Constitution,  his  royal  word  could 
not  be  impugned  were  the  date  to  be  post- 
poned indefinitely.  The  King  hardly  liked 
the  subterfuge;  but,  having  consented  to  it 
passively,  his  advisers  were  triumphant,  and 
began  a  regime  of  persecution  of  all  things 
liberal,  that  never  ceased  during  the  whole 
period  of  Bismarck's  childhood.  The  polit- 
ical life,  indeed,  outside  of  and  around  his 
individual  and  obscure  young  pathway  was 
filled  as  thickly  with  stifling  clouds  of  the 
dust  of  scandal  and  petty  squabbles  as  well 
could  be.  Newspaper  men  were  imprisoned, 
journals  suppressed,  the  Society  for  the 
Propaganda  of  the  National  Union  dissolved. 
Here  the  Government  laid  its  heavy  hand 
upon  a  clergyman,  and  there,  again,  upon  a 
poet  and  singer  of  patriotic  songs.  "  It  was 
bound  and  determined  so  to  crush  out  the 
idea  of  national  unity,  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  the  like,"  as  not  to  have  even  to 
answer  the  question  of  them  again. 

So  matters  stood,  and  while  they  stood 
thus  if  ever  men  heartily  agreed  that  their 
ruler  was  entirely  right,  it  was  the  families 
with  whom  Bismarck  came  in  contact.  His 
father  had  quitted  Schonhausen  in  18 16,  the 
year  after  his  birth,  in  order  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  couple  of  Pomeranian  estates  left  to 
him  by  a  relative  in  the  same  north  country 
whither  the  royal  flight  had  once  been  taken; 
and  the  family  lived  summers  in  Pomerania 
and  winters  in  Berlin.  Captain  von  Bis- 
marck liked  the  north  domains  because  they 
were  cheaper  to  carry  on,  more  wooded 
than  Schonhausen  and  richer  in  game.  He 
was  a  mighty  Nimrod  in  his  way,  and  a 
handsome  cavalier,  it  is  said;  but  otherwise 
a  squire  as  squires  run,  dense  mentally,  with 
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a  plentiful  supply  of  animal  spirits  and  social 
prejudices.  He  had  married  above  his  real 
deserts,  like  his  royal  master,  his  wife  being 
his  superior  in  nerve  and  mettle,  and  a  de- 
scerdant  of  a  long  line  of  intellectual  work- 
ers ard  good  economists.  Altho  biirgerlich 
and  not  noble  by  birth,  Fraulein  Mencken 
had  been  able  to  move  in  the  same  official 
and  military  circles  into  which  her  young 
husband  had  drifted  in  town,  because  her 
father  held  a  position  there  as  Privy  Coun- 
cillor to  the  King.  Her  age  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  in  1806,  was  sixteen,  and 
twenty-five  at  the  time  when  her  famous  son 
was  born.  Otto  was  one  of  three  children 
who  grew  to  mature  estate  under  her  super- 
vision. He  had  an  elder  brother,  Bernhard, 
and  one  sister,  called  Malvina,  who  was  four- 
teen years  his  junior  in  age. 

The  opinions  which  Frau  von  Bismarck 
held  were  more  liberal  than  her  husband's, 
so  that  she  felt  curbed  and  repulsed  by  the 
provincial  society  of  the  Mark  and  Pom- 
erania;  while,  on  their  side,  the  landed  gen- 
try and  aristocracy  regarded  her  preferences 
for  intellectuality  as  outlandish  and  unfemi- 
nine,  and  attributed  them  to  her  origin  and 
education.  No  love  was  lost  between  the 
two,  altho  I  have  not  heard  it  said  that  any 
open  conflict  ensued.  Society  certainly  crit- 
icised Frau  Rittmeister  von  Bismarck;  and 
Frau  von  Bismarck,  in  her  turn,  criticised 
society.  The  circumstance  is  interesting 
because  it  exercised  an  influence  over  Bis- 
marck's youth  and  character. 

How  much  the  listening  to  the  opinions 
of  his  mother  at  home  prepared  him  for 
meeting,  later  on,  the  opinions  of  liberal  men 
in  public  life,  it  is  hard  to  say;  this  capacity 
was  one  in  which  most  of  the  country  squires 
of  his  class  were  wanting,  their  ears  seem- 
ing to  be  stiffened  against  argument  by  dis- 
use. And  how  much,  furthermore,  the  lofty 
resentment  of  intellect,  as  displayed  in  his 
mother's  case  against  a  privileged  batch  of 
prejudices,  helped  to  set  his  powerful  mind 
in  the  rut  of  cynic  disdain,  into  which  it 
strangely  fell  early  in  his  career,  is  likewise 
uncertain.  What  appears  probable  is  that 
the  great  Chancellor's  genius  was  inherited, 
if  inherited  at  all,  from  his  maternal  parent. 
His  father,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  en- 
dowed him  with  the  streak  of  heartiness  and 


impetuosity  which  ran  through  his  nature, 
and  which,  while  it  did  not  conduce  to  his 
greatness,   served  to  reconcile  mankind  to  it. 

Both  parents,  for  the  rest,  were  distin- 
guished-looking, proud  in  bearing,  and  am- 
bitiously inclined.  But  while  the  ambition 
of  the  Squire  was  more  of  the  old-time, 
family,  traditional  sort,  Frau  von  Bismarck's 
was  individualized.  Thus,  while  they  both 
agreed  that  their  elder  son,  Bernhard,  might 
enter  the  army  for  a  time,  as  the  sons  of 
famil.es  of  quality  are  wont  to  do,  she  in- 
sisted that  Otto,  who  appeared  to  be  bril- 
liantly gifted,  should  be  devoted  to  a  schol- 
arly career,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  law  or  to 
diplomacy;  and  she  made  her  will  prevail 
against  the  Captain's  indolent  sentiments. 
Bernhard  became  an  officer,  and  Otto  at- 
tended schools  and  colleges  in  Berlin  till  he 
graduated.  Later,  again  at  his  mother's  de- 
cision, and  not  at  his  father's,  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Gottingen. 

The  bias  of  sex  caused  him,  during  the 
parental  altercations,  to  sympathize  with  his 
browbeaten  father,  while  his  penetration 
showed  him  Dut  too  clearly  this  parent's  gross 
incapacity.  To  the  high-strung  pride  and 
will  inherited  from  his  mother  there  was 
thus  added,  as  time  went  on,  a  morbidly  in- 
tensified sense  of  masculine  dignity,  accom- 
panied by  a  rooted  resolve  to  wield  a  man's 
authority  when  he  grew  up,  as  well  as  a 
nobleman's  privileges. 

In  Berlin  he  bore  only  with  such  of  his 
teachers  as  deferred  to  his  rank  as  a  Yunker. 
At  Gottingen  he  associated  himself  with  the 
swashbuckler  members  of  the  university 
duelling  clubs.  For  all  these  reasons  the 
anecdotes  of  his  life  have  something  curi- 
ously alike;  they  are  stories  of  impetuosity 
or  of  arbitrariness.  A  shoemaker  who  is  un- 
punctual  he  has  rung  up  every  ten  minutes 
during  an  entire  day;  a  young  fellow  who 
gives  offense  on  a  railway  train  by  speaking 
without  due  respect  to  a  superior  is  cornered 
and  browbeaten;  a  stranger  criticising  the 
King  is  told  to  clear  out  of  the  restaurant, 
and,  the  order  not  being  followed,  is  struck 
senseless  to  the  floor,  the  barkeeper  who 
sprang  to  the  spot  being  asked  what  there 
was  to  pay  for  the  shattered  mug! 

His    dissipation    of    time    and    money  at 
the  University     of    Gottingen,     meanwhile, 
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disturbed  his  mother  to  such  a  degree  that  she 
recalled  him  to  Berlin.  He  then  lived  there 
in  bachelor  fashion,  having  John  Lothrop 
Motley  for  a  while  as  a  fellow-lodger.  His 
course  of  living  was  hardly  more  studious 
than  it  had  been  at  Gottingen,  but  it  was 
more  harmless  as  respects  society.  In  the 
spring  of  1835.  however,  he  laid  the  correc- 
tive, powerful  rein  on  his  own  habits  and 
passions  which  he  used  for  bridling  other 
men's,  and  devoted  himself,  might  and  main, 


to  preparation  for  the  examinations,  not 
going  to  the  university  lectures,  but  to  b  >  >ks 
and  private  tutors,  and  ended  by  successfully- 
taking  a  degree. 

The  task  before  him  then  was  to  begin  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  of  promotion  in  tha 
Civil  Service,  which  in  Prussia  had  the  office 
of  Asculator  in  those  days  for  its  first  rang; 
and  this  he  attained,  as  well  as  the  next,  or 
that  of  the  so-called  Referendcir  ius. 

Dresden,  Germany. 


WHAT    WOMEN    CAN  DO   FOR   THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS, 


BY    MRS.    ALICE    FREEMAN    PALMER. 


In  discussions  of  public  education  there 
are  three  considerations  of  grave  consequence 
which  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  first  is  the  imperative  need  of  im- 
provements in  our  schools  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of 
life.  Never  before  have  the  schools  been 
more  sharply  criticised  both  by  their  friends 
and  foes. 

People  are  asking  whether  we  are  getting 
our  full  return  for  the  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty millions  we  are  spending  annually;  the 
experts  are  keenly  at  work  on  new  methods 
and  questions  of  reorganization;  but  if  the 
public  schools  are  to  accomplish  for  the  next 
generation  the  fundamental  work  we  may 
fairly  demand  of  them,  the  decision  of  these 
and  many  other  weighty  matters  must  not  be 
left  solely  to  the  teachers  and  officers  of  ad- 
ministration.Y  Doing  their  best,  they  must 
largely  fail  without  the  steady  sympathy 
and  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  homes. 
'Therefore  the  second  point  must  be  contin- 
ually emphasized — that  with  us  in  this  coun- 
try none  of  the  much-neeeded  improvements 
can  be  made  in  education  except  through 
the  power  of  an  aroused  and  enlightened 
public  opinion.  For  our  schools  as  for  every 
other  interest  of  our  higher  life,  the  best  re- 
sults are  prevented  because  the  community 
at  large  fails  to  perceive  the  need  and  the  op- 
portunity?^ Citizens  are  too  often  dully  pas- 
sive or  content  with  the  old,  the  common- 
place, the  ugly,  the  poor,  instead  of  asking 
constantly  for  the  best  possible  of  every- 
thing for  their  children.  We  must  elevate 
public   sentiment    before    we    can   give  the 


schools  the  new  opportunities,  already  the 
happy  inheritance  of  the  more  active-minded 
communities^  Politics  in  the  city  and  stu- 
pidity in  the  country  are  formidable  foes  of 
education. 

But  again,  there  remains  one  further  con- 
sideration. Women  compose  at  least  half, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  much  more 
than  half,  of  the  community. K  In  many  sec- 
tions they  have  had,  on  the  average,  a  more 
generous  education  than  the  men.- -They  are, 
moreover,  the  only  leisure  class  in  this  coun- 
try, and  must,  therefore,  undertake  much  of 
the  unremunerated  work  of  society,  in  edu- 
cation, in  charity,  in  reform.  They  are  in 
close  and  constant  contact  with  the  growing 
children,  and  know,  or  may  know,  the  con- 
ditions of  school  life  more  intimately  than 
any  one  else  can  know  them. V  They  are  now 
well  organized  in  clubs  and  societies,  so  that 
their  convictions,  if  carefully  formed,  can 
speedily  be  made  effective  upon  public  senti- 
ment, and  influential  in  the  management  of 
the  schools. 

Granting,  then,  that  in  city  and   in    coun- 
try our  schools  still  leave  much  to  be  desired, 
and  that  we    are    in    public    peril   because   of 
their  connection  with  local  politics,  because 
of  their  defects  in  organization,  and  the  waste 
that  always  follows  in  its  train;  granting,  fur- 
ther, that  nothing  fundamental  and  effective 
can  be  done   except  through  public  demand 
and  support,  and  that  the  women  of  the   na- 
tion, through  their  greater  leisure  and  closer 
association    with   the   young,   their   training 
and    their   instinct,  are   the   ones  especially 
qualified  to  influence  the  general  sentiment, 
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what  is  it  that  women  can  do  to  aid  the  pub- 
lic schools  ? 

The  first  thing  that  women  can  do  is  to 
study  the  schools.  No  woman  should  fail  to 
have  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the 
schools  of  her  neighborhood,  whether  she  has 
children  in  them  or  not.  All  women  should  feel 
that  they  fail  in  patriotism  if  they  fail  here. 
They  are  not  good  citizens  unless  they  defi- 
nitely assist  some  work  of  education.  To 
train  the  young  has  always  been  the  main 
business  of  women,  not  only  in  the  home, 
but  in  the  larger  home,  the  State.  This  is 
now  understood  as  never  before,  and  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has 
made  education  and  the  study  of  its  problems 
jts  chief  interest  for  years. 

"If  this  larger  knowledge  is  gained  there 
will  come  with  it  friendliness  and  comrade- 
ship with  the  teachers.  Mothers  will  be  as- 
tonished to  learn  how  tremendous  is  the  in- 
fluence of  a  teacher,  hitherto  unknown,  upon 
the  whole  life  of  their  child.  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Livermore  lately  told  of  her  little  grandchild 
coming  to  her  with  a  question,  listening  to 
.her  answer,  and  then  gravely  saying:  "Well, 
Grandmamma,  I  will  ask  Miss  Brown  to- 
jmorrow  if  what  you.  say  is  true."  Miss 
Brown  is  a  little  eighteen-year-old  teacher  in 
,a  primary  school!  For  the  first  time  in  his- 
AHory  a  nation  is  intrusting  the  education  of  a 
majority  of  its  citizens  to  women;  and  women 
in  the  homes  must  stand  close  to  the  teachers 
under  whose  abiding  influence  the  children  of 
a  free  people  are  spending  the  most  of  their 
childhood  and  youth.  The  Public  Educa- 
tion Associations  now  being  formed  are  do- 
ing much,  but  nothing  better  than  in  bring- 
ing teachers  and  parents  into  frequent  and 
friendly  intercourse  and  discussion  of  all  the 
interests  of  the  children. 

When  the  intelligent  women  of  any  com- 
munity take  an  active  interest  in  the  schools, 
and  are  in  close  relation  with  the  teachers, 
they  will  certainly  wish  to  do  something  for 
them.  They  will  find  certain  definite  needs, 
some  more  pressing  in  one  place,  others  in 
another,  but    in  general   too  low  ideals  and 

standards,  a  Of   these    needs    none   is    more 
/ 

urgent  than  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  school  buildings. 

Women  must  carryover  their  ideas  of  good 
housekeeping  into  the  public  homes  of  their 


children.  /  They  must  insist  that  the  build- 
ings which  are  the  homes  of  sixteen  million 
children  and  four  hundred  thousand  teachers, 
two  hundred  days  in  the  year,  shall  be  so 
constructed  and  furnished  as  to  build  up  and 
not  destroy  health.^  Few  public  school  build- 
ings are  even  clean  by  modern  standards  of 
hygiene,  which  must  rule,  especially  in  city 
conditions,  where  more  than  one-third  of  all 
our  people  live.  In  1892,  in  Boston,  the 
average  loss  of  time  for  sickness  among  wage- 
earners  was  twenty-four  days  in  the  year;  in 
Massachusetts  at  large  seventeen  days.  The 
estimated  loss  from  sickness  among  wage- 
earners  was  $1  5,000,000,  and  for  the  whole 
population  $40,000,000.  It  was  estimated 
that  a  loss  of  more  than  three  millions  among 
th.e  working  people  was  preventable  by  good 
sanitation.  Yet  Massachusetts  gives  8.04 
years  of  two  hundred  days  each  of  school  life 
to  all  her  children.)^  Evidently  women  can 
occupy  themselves  with  no  more  efficient  and 
far-reaching  charity  than  the  .bettering  of  the 
health  conditions  of  the  school  children, 
omitting  nothing  that  can  improve  the  drain- 
age, the  air,  the  light;  control  the  heat;  pro- 
vide suitable  desks  and  absolute  cleanliness, 
especially  of  cellars  and  lavatories,  and 
protect  against  contagious  disease. 
~/£  In  their  own  homes  women  can  help  all 
schools  by  studying  the  best  food  for  young 
students,  by  securing  ample  sleep  and  exer- 
cise for  their  own  children  and  protecting 
them  against  social  demands.  Schools  are 
constantly  hampered  by  their  ignorance  of 
physical  laws,  and  by  the  vanity  and  ambi- 
tion of  women  who  control  the  domestic  con- 
ditions and  make  the  social  customs.  Their 
children  work  at  half  power  on  nervous  food, 
exhausted  by  too  many  evening  entertain- 
ments and  loss  of  sleep. 

But  women  can  give  more  than  health; 
they  can  give  beauty,  a  matter  as  important 
to  the  growing  child  as  fresh  air.  Remem- 
bering the  vast  sum  invested  in  the  public 
schools,  can  we  not  insist  that  these  schools 
not  only  give  us  health  ol  body,  but  also 
represent  a  finer  public  taste,  a  nobler  public 
spirit,  and  a  higher  general  refinement?  If 
our  people  are  to  make  living  a  fine  art,  if 
the  next  generation  is  to  rise  above  coarse, 
rude  ways  to  the  love  of  beautiful  things  and 
the   power   to  create   them,  then  the    little 
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children  must  have  beauty  about  them  in  the 
schools  when  they  are  very  young.  Simple 
and  noble  architecture,  good  lines,  harmoni- 
ous colors,  cost  no  more  than  the  ugly,  bar- 
ren or  pretentious  buildings  too  often  the 
prison  of  the  child.  The  subtle  and  perva- 
sive influence  of  soft  color,  fine  pictures  and 
noble  forms  on  the  walls  make  for  a  finer 
sense  of  beauty  in  public  and  in  private  life 
thereafter;  gentle  voices,  curteous  manners, 
generous  spirits,  new  interests  grow  in  the 
atmosphere  made  by  curtains  and  growing 
plants  at  windows,  pictures,  flowers,  books 
and  collections  in  the  room.  Jhese  things 
should  be  in  every  schoolroom  in  the  land, 
not  in  the  favored  few.  Schoolrooms 
should  be  the  most  interesting  and  charm- 
ing spots  in  town.  Happily  they  can  now 
be  made  so  with  small  cost.  Science  has 
taught  us  how  to  bring  the  great  masters  to 
our  walls  at  little  expense,  and  the  glory  that 
was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome  may  tell  their  story  to  any  one  who 
will  look  and  listen. 

The  exhibit  by  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
and  their  publication  of  lists  and  prices  of 
pictures  suitable  for  school  room  decoration, 
point  the  way,  and  show  the  ease  with 
which  clubs  of  women  can  give  beauty  to  the 
schools. 

XLast  Christmas  vacation  a  crowded  city 
choolroom  in  a  tenement-house  section 
was  taken  by  a  little  company  of  women, 
disinfected  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  The 
room  was  painted  a  soft  red,  and  on  the  wall 
in  front  of  the  children's  desks  two  good  pic- 
tures were  hung,  large  enough  for  all  the 
sixty  pairs  of  eyes  to  see — alas,  that  there 
should  ever  be  more  than  thirty  in  one  room! 
— and  over  the  teacher's  desk  between  the 
pictures  was  placed  a  cast  of  the  marvelous 
Greek  horsemen  from  the  Parthenon  frieze. 
The  little  children,  from  eight  to  ten,  came 
wonderingly  back  to  their  new  room — their 
"Sunday  room,"  they  said.  They  could  not 
work  the  first  day  for  the  surprise  and  joy 
of  it;  so  their  teacher  told  them  to  write  her 
a  letter,  to  tell  her  how  they  liked  it.  "Dear 
teacher,"  wrote  the  first,  "I  promise  you 
never  to  stick  pins  into  Johnny  any  more"; 
and  another  boy  said,  "  I  won't  play  hooky 
again,  never  all  the  year."  A  little  girl 
wrote:   "  I'll    ask  my  mother  to  let  me  wear 


my  good  dress  to-morrow."  What  if  they 
did  insist  upon  tenderly  calling  the  superb 
Greeks  "Washington's  Army  Crossing  the 
Delaware"?  What  matter  as  long  as  young 
eyes  are  trained  to  see,  and  young  hearts  to 
love  elevated  beauty? 
*"7^  The  planting  of  trees  and  flowers  and 
grass  about  the  buildings,  and  the  pride  and 
interest  which  grow  in  protecting  them,  will 
train  the  children  beyond  untidy  streets,  dirty 
alleys,  hideous  advertisements  in  public  places, 
and  atrocious  buildings.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  finer  and  more  beautiful  public  life  our  fu- 
ture citizens  must  have  the  early  training  of 
eye  and  hand  which  will  give  a  sure  instinct 
for  beauty,  and  an  instant  repulsion  in  the 
presence  of  all  that  is  bad.  Hence  women 
must  not  be  content  simply  to  show  the  good 
and  beautiful.  They  must  provide  means  of 
teaching  the  young  to  create  it.  Music, 
drawing,  modeling,  carving  are  all  practical 
subjects;  they  are  not  luxuries.  They  en- 
large powers,  and  make  men  and  women 
more  adaptable,  more  observant,  more  crea- 
tive. The  power  to  think,  to  see,  to  do — 
these  all  elementary  education  should  aim  to 
give.  These  difficult  powers  the  State  must 
have  in  the  majority  of  its  citizens  if  civiliza- 
tion is  to  keep  progress  with  its  means. 
y^Women  can  provide  training  in  domestic 
science  and  household  arts.^CThis  should  in-\ 
elude  not  only  the  practical  and  theoretical 
work  of  the  cooking  school  and  the  sewing 
class,  but  some  knowledge  of  plumbing, 
heating,  drainage,  cleaning,  household  buy- 
ing and  accounts.  Accurate  use  of  tools  is 
as  important  to  girls  as  to  boys,  and  boys 
should  learn  something  of  cooking  and  sew- 
ing. In  how  many  places  are  women,  as  in- 
dividuals or  in  clubs,  contributing  these  op- 
portunities until  their  fellow-citizens  and 
their  elected  representatives  on  the  school 
boards  discover  the  educational  and  eco- 
nomic value  of  such  studies  and  incorporate 
them  in  the  school  system  at  public  expense! 
Sucv  experiments,  wisely  carried  out  at  pri- 
vate cost  and  under  private  direction,  soon 
show  that  money  spent  on  kindergartens, 
domestic  science,  manual  training  and  vaca- 
tion schools  for  city  children,  will  save  far 
more  than  their  cost  to  the  community  in 
truant  and  reform  schools,  in  prisons,  alms- 
houses  and  hospitals.     Such  considerations 
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as  I  have  been  urging  make  daily  war  upon 
the  grim  quartet  that  prey  upon  society — 
ignorance,  poverty,  sickness  and  sin. 

If  the  women  of  any  section,  large  or  small, 
would  render  permanent  service,  and  not 
mere  amelioration,  let  them  serve  the  chil- 
dien,  and  the  children's  higher  interests. 
41  I  will  give  the  girls  beauty,  and  trust  that 
other  men  will  give  them  bread  after  I  am 
gore,"  the  founder  of  Wellesley  College  said 
to  a  friend,  who  reproached  him  for  buying 
pictures  and  rare  volumes,  while  his  college 
was  unendowed.  And  he  was  wiser  than  he 
knew.     Our   children   cannot   live  on  bread 


alone.       President  Eliot  has   said    that    the 
end    of  all    education  is  twofold — enjoyment 
and  service.     Let  us    put  a  few  great  books 
and    something  of    nature's  exquisite  work 
into   every  schoolroom;  let  us  train  the  eyes 
to   see   and  the  hands  to  form  beauty;  let  us 
make  every  child  strong   in  body  and  skilled 
in    some  useful    art;    let  us   educate    public 
cpinicn  to  spend  money  in  giving  these  sub- 
stantial gifts  to  the  children  that  later  on  we 
need  not  spend  it   tenfold  in   caring  for  the 
wreckage  made  by  unintelligent  and  perverse 
training. 
Boxford,  Mass. 


STRAIGHT  TO  JESUS  CHRIST! 


BY    THEODORE   L.    CUYLER,    D.D. 


While  the  public  mind  is  so  intensely  ab- 
sorbed with  the  present  war  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Cuba  there  are  multitudes  of  souls 
in  which  a  conflict  is  going  on  that  is  to  them 
of  vastly  greater  moment;  for  it  decides  their 
character  in  this  world  and  their  eternal 
destiny  in  the  next  world.  The  conflict  is 
whether  they  shall  remain  under  the  do- 
minion of  their  besetting  sins,  or  whether 
they  shall  be  delivered  from  their  sins  and 
begin  a  new  life.  This  battle  for  time  and 
eternity  can  be  won  in  only  one  way  and  by 
taking  one  decisive  step,  and  that  is  straifht 
to  fesus  Christ. 

I  once  said  to  an  old  friend  who  attended 
my  church:  "  I  have  hoped  that  long  before 
this  you  would  have  taken  your  stand  for 
Christ."  His  frank  reply  was:  "So  I  would 
if  I  were  not  a  coward."  He  had  not  only 
enemies  within,  but  was  surrounded  by  irre- 
ligious associates  whom  he  was  afraid  to 
face;  he  has  never  become  a  Christian  yet. 
The  famous  Charles  G.  Finney,  who  had  a 
deep  insight  into  human  nature,  always 
aimed  to  bring  awakened  sinners  to  the 
crucial  point — Will  you  give  up  your  sins  and 
follow  Christ,  or  give  up  your  salvation  ?  He 
once  had  a  man  who  was  in  deep  distress 
kneeling  by  his  side,  and  as  he  repeated  over 
the  various  surrenders  to  be  made  he  came 
to  this  one:  "Lord,  I  will  serve  thee  in  my 
business."  The  man  was  silent;  and  when 
Mr.  Finney  asked  him  why  he  hesitated  at 
this   point    the   poor   man    stammered    out 


"  I'm  in  the  liquor  traffic."     He  was  willing 
to    go    a   certain   length;  but  when  it  came 
to    deciding  between   Jesus  Christ  and    the 
profits  of  his  siniul  trade  he  drew  back  and, 
rising  from   his  knees,  he   sullenly  left   the 
room.     Like   that   young    ruler   whom    the 
loving  Jesus  invited  to  follow  him,  he  refused 
to    yield,   and    he   "went  away   sorrowful." 
If   the  eye  cf  any  unconverted  person  is  rest- 
ing on   these  lines,  I  would  most  kindly  say 
to   him  or   to  her:  You  have  made  a  great 
many  decisions  during  your  life.     Whenever 
you  read  in  ycur  Bible  or  hear  from  the  pul- 
pit an  invitation  to  come  to  Jesus,  or  when- 
ever ycur  conscience  tells  you  that  you  ought 
to  come  to  him,  you  decide  one  way  or  the 
other.     You  become  the  better  or  the  worse. 
Every  time  you  refuse  Christ  you  incur  fresh 
guilt,  you  weaken  your  own  moral  purpose, 
you  resist  the  divine  Spirit,  and  you  dimin- 
ish   your   chance   of   salvation.     Every  lost 
battle  with  temptation  leaves  you  the  weaker, 
and  will  do  so  until  you  set  your  face  like  a 
flint  and  go  straight  to  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Savior  once  said:  "No  man,  having 
put  his  hand  to  the  plow  and  looking  back, 
is  fit  for  the  Kingdom  of  God."  That  word 
"fit"  is  not  a  happy  translation;  for  the 
original  Greek  word  signifies  well  put  or  well 
placed.  It  means  firmly  set,  with  a  deter- 
mined and  unchangeable  purpose.  There  is 
no  wavering  and  no  half-way  work,  with  the 
mind  utterly  divided.  John  Bunyan's  pil- 
grim,  when    he  stopped   his   ears   and   ran 
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eagerly  toward  the  wicket  gate,  crying, 
"Life!  life!  eternal  life!"  was  well  put  for 
the  straight  road  to  the  Celestial  City.  My 
old  friend  in  the  theological  seminary, 
Thomas  Shields  Malcom,  was  deeply  agitated, 
when  a  college  student,  about  his  salvation. 
He  tells  us  in  his  popular  tract,  "One  Hon- 
est Effort,"  that  he  went  to  his  room  and 
fastened  the  door,  determined  to  remain  till 
he  had  obtained  the  pardon  of  his  sins  and 
reconciliation  to  God.  He  fixed  his  eye  on 
Christ  and  gave  himself  up  to  Christ  as  his 
Savior  and  Lord.  He  found  peace,  and  on 
the  next  evening  he  confirmed  his  resolution 
by  rising  before  his  fellow-students  and 
telling  them  what  joy  and  strength  Jesus  had 
given  to  his  soul.  Other  students  were 
moved,  and  they,  too,  set  their  faces  Christ- 
ward.  Malcom  was  "well  put"  for  the  King- 
dom of  God  when  he  locked  that  door  and 
determined  that  he  would  never  retreat  un- 
til, by  the  divine  hel  p,  he  had  won  the  victory. 

My  friend,  you  have  probably  made  but 
small  progress  toward  that  life  which  your 
■conscience  tells  you  you  ought  to  lead. 
You  often  think  about  this  vital  matter;  you 
often  make  good  resolutions,  and,  perhaps, 
offer  some  earnest  prayers.  You  have  made 
no  headway  because  you  are  holding  fast  to 
your  sins,  unwilling  to  cut  loose  from  them. 
I  have  seen  a  steamer  at  the  wharf  start  its 
engine,  and  while  the  propelling  screw  was 
churning  the  water  at  the  stern  the  vessel 
did  not  move.  A  stout  hawser  held  it  to  the 
pier;  as  soon  as  the  rope  was  cast  off  the 
steamer  started.  That  vessel  was  not  "well 
put"  for  its  voyage  until  it  was  detached 
from  the  wharf  and  could  use  its  motive 
power  unhindered.  It  is  of  little  matter  what 
may  be  the  sin  that  holds  you  back-,  so  that 
it  keeps  your  soul  from  a  full,  sincere  sur- 
render to  Jesus  Christ.  Cost  what  it  may, 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it  in  confession  to 
God,  and  clean  work  of  it  in  renouncing  the 
sin.  You  cannot  cling  to  your  sins  and  cling 
to  your  Savior  too.  Up  to  this  time  you  have 
failed,  and  you  will  continue  to  fail  as  long 
as  you  try  to  "serve  two  masters."  '    ""■■ 

At  the  very  point  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
pressing  upon  your  conscience  to  take  a  step 
or  perform  a  duty,  right  there  you  must  yield. 
That  is  the  decisive  point.  When  Christ 
pressed  closely  on   the  young   ruler  to  quit 


his  estate   and   come   and    follow    him,    the 
young  man  drew  back,  because  he  would  not 
cut   loose   from    his  selfishness.     That  poor 
rich  youth  was  not  "  well  put "  for  the  noble 
career  of  discipleship  which  Jesus  held    out 
before  him.     He  would  not  secure  heavenly 
treasures  by  abandoning   earthly   treasures, 
and  so  he  made  the  great  refusal.     Compare 
him   with    Matthew,  the   tax   collector,  who 
quitted  his  tollbooth,  and  won  afterward  his 
place  of   immortal  honor  in  the  forefront  of 
the  New  Testament.     It  was  short  work  with 
him.       He   "left   all,  rose   up   and   followed 
fesics."     He  left  his  old  business;  he  left  his 
spiritual   errors   and   blindness;  he   left    his 
worldly  aims  and  worldly  heart  behind  him.. 
He  found  a  new  calling,  and    peace  of  con- 
science, and  a  field  of  amazing  usefulness  as 
a  disciple  and  sacred  chronicler.     He  found 
a  friend,  and,  finally,  an  everlasting  crown. 

Here  is  a  model  for  you,   my  friend,  if  you 
are  willing  to  obey  the  call  of  Christ    and  to 
begin    a    new   style    of    acting   and    living. 
Matthew  was  moved  by  the  divine  love  that 
appealed  to  him;  his  reason  and  conscience 
were  convinced;  his  heart   was   in   the  step 
when  he  went  straight  with  Jesus  into  a  new 
life.     Nothing  but  your  own  sinful  and  selfish 
will  has  kept  you    so  long  from  becoming  a 
Christian.     All  the  surrender  that  is  required 
of  you  is  to  give  up  what  is  wrong;  all   the 
duty  that  is  required  of  you  is  to  do  what    is 
right.     To  abandon  your  sins  will  cost  you 
some  struggle  and   self-denial;  but  God  will 
help  you  through.    The  first  thing  that  Jesus 
bade  that  tax  collector  do  he  did,  and   that 
was  to  follow  fesus.       He   chose   to   go    in 
Christ's  way;  and  precisely  so  it  must  be  with 
you  if  you  would  be  aCnristianin  this  world, 
and  find  a  Christian's  home  in  the  next.     Go 
straight  to  Jesus,  praying  for  light  and  help. 
You  will  find    his  directions  in  your    Bible; 
study  and  obey  them.     He  will  open  to  you 
lines  of  usefulness;  enter  them;  begin  to  live 
for  others.     If  you  have  to  bear  some  cross 
for  Christ  you  may  so  bear  it  as   to   turn    it 
into  a  crown.     Your  life  up  to  this  time  has 
yielded   you  only    chaff;  follow  Christ,  and 
you  may  open  a  new  life  that  will  yield  golden 
grain. 

Sometimes  a  single  passage  of  God's  Word 
comes  as  a  Heaven-sent  message  for  the 
emergency.     Here  is  one  for  you:   "  For  the 
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Lord   God  will  help  me;  therefore  1  shall  not  it   in    that  direction    you   will  grow  stronger 

be  confounded;  therefore  /  have   set  my  face  and  stronger.      Let  your  hand  be  "  well  put  " 

like  a  flint,   and  I  know  that  I  shall    not  be  into    Christ's    omnipotent    hand,    and  every 

ashamed."     As  soon  as  you  turn  from   sin  footstep  will  bring  you  fresh  peace  and    joy 

and  set  your   face  toward    Christ  you   are  a  and  usefulness, 

changed  man  or  woman ;  as  long  as  you  keep  Brooklyn,  n.  y. 


NOTES  FROM    ENGLAND. 


BY    JUSTIN    MCCARTHY. 


Lord  Rosebery  has  been  delivering  a 
speech,  which,  like  most  of  his  speeches,  is 
made  up  of  vivid  humor,  clear  good  sense 
and  genuine  eloquence,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  a  monument  to  Edmund 
Burke  at  Beaconsfield,  where  Burke  lies  bur- 
ied. Lord  Rosebery  made  a  very  happy  allu- 
sion, when  paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  him  whom  he  justly  called  the  "greatest 
Irishman, "to  the  funeral  ceremonial  in  which 
he  lately  took  part  when  the  greatest  Eng- 
lishman of  our  times  was  laid  to  rest  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  A  natural  comparison  sug- 
gested itself — a  comparison  made  the  more 
effective  by  occasional  points  of  contrast — 
between  the  career  of  Edmund  Burke  and 
the  career  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone.  No 
living  orator  could  touch  on  such  a  subject 
with  more  sympathy  and  more  feeling  and 
better  effect  than  Lord  Rosebery.  Burke 
and  Gladstone  had  one  great  quality  in  com- 
mon, each  man  was  guided*  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  his  public  as  well  as  his  pri- 
vate life  by  the  inspiration  of  conscience. 
With  each  man  religion  was  the  sacred  prin- 
ciple which  overruled  him  in  every  word  and 
every  action. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  one  of  the  very  best  pub- 
lic speakers  now  living  in  England.  His  hu- 
mor is  so  rich,  so  ready  and  so  ebullient  that 
he  does  not  always  get  credit  for  the  solid 
strength  of  his  argument  and  for  the  depths 
of  his  conviction.  I  think,  if  I  were  trying 
to  convey  to  an  American  reader  an  idea  of 
Lord  Rosebery  as  a  public  speaker,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  he  seems  to  me  very 
much  to  resemble  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew.  I 
hope  neither  orator  will  be  displeased  at  the 
comparison.  The  late  Mr.  Walter  Pater  once 
remarked,  at  a  London  evening  party,  that 
two  of  the  company — a  brother  and  sister — 
were  strikingly  like  each  other.     "  For  which 


of  us,  Mr.  Pater, "  asked  the  sister,  "do  you  in 
tend  that  as  a  compliment  ?"  "I  assureyou," 
answered  Mr.  Pater,  in  perfectly  good  faith, 
"I  meant  it  as  a  compliment  to  neither." 
One  of  those  who  were  present  told  the  story 
to  the  late  George  Du  Maurier,  who  made  a 
capital  sketch  in  Punch  to  illustrate  its  hu- 
mor. 

Now  let  me  say  that  when  1  compare  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew  I  mean 
it  as  a  compliment  to  both.  Each  man  is  so 
brilliant  as  a  ceremonial  or  after-dinner 
speaker  that  he  does  not  always  get  credit 
from  the  world  at  large  for  his  oratorical  ca- 
pacity to  deal  with  great  and  serious  sub- 
jects. I  am  often  strongly  inclined  to  wish 
that  Lord  Rosebery  would  absolutely  re- 
nounce all  amateur  pursuits  and  give  himself 
wholly  up  to  political  life,  and  let  us  see 
what  would  come  to  English  Liberal  politics 
from  that  auspicious  concentration. 

We  have  had  an  animated  discussion  here 
lately  on  a  new  illustration  of  the  old  discus- 
sion as  to  the  relation  between  morals  and  art. 
This  time  the  controversy  is  aroused  by  Mr. 
George  Moore's  new  novel,  "  Evelyn  Innis." 
The  novel  has  been  refused  a  sale  by  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Co..  the  great  publishing  and 
bookselling  firm  who  own  the  bookstalls  at 
all  the  railway  stations  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Messrs.  Smith  will  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  book,  because  they  say  it 
is  immoral  in  its  tendency.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  lending  library  conducted  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  sprang  into  existence 
many  years  ago  as  a  rival  to  Mudie's  famous 
library,  on  the  ground  that  Mudie  took  too 
narrow  a  view  of  art's  province  when  he  re- 
fused to  circulate  the  once  famous  novel, 
"Paul  Ferroll "  on  the  ground  that  its  tend- 
ency and  teaching  might  have  a  bad  effect  on 
the  public  conscience.     "  Paul  Ferroll  "  was 
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the  murderer  of  his  wife;  and  Mudie  thought 
that  the  story  as  told  amounted  to  something 
like  a  justification  of  the  crime,  and  there- 
fore he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
His  refusal  to  receive  the  book  created  great 
commotion  at  the  time;  and  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Co.  added  to  all  the  other  departments  of 
their  vast  trade  a  circulating  library,  from 
which  '*  Paul  Ferroll  "  was  issued  freely. 
Time  has  come  round,  and  now  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Co.  are  the  booksellers  who  refuse 
to  give  circulation  to  the  novel  of  question- 
able morality.  So  far  as  **  Paul  Ferroll  "  is 
concerned,  I  think  the  book  has  made  for 
itself  a  sort  of  classic  place  among  English 
novel  readers;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
ever  much  read  in  America.  Its  literary 
merits  put  it  only  just  below  the  level  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  and  George  Eliot,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  study  of  its  pages  ever  put 
it  into  any  man's  head  to  set  about  killing  his 
wife. 

The  question  of  morality  raised  by  George 
Moore's  novel  is  one  rather  more  familiar 
in  controversy.  It  is,  indeed,  the  old  ques- 
tion whether  a  novelist  has  a  right  to  ex- 
hibit, as  the  leading  figure  in  his  story,  a 
woman  who  allows  herself  to  be  led  for  a 
time  into  a  life  of  immorality.  The  right  of 
the  dramatic  author  to  do  something  of  the 
kind  has  never  been  questioned,  so  far  as  I 
know.  Nobody  has  ever  suggested  that 
Cleopatra  and  Cressida  are  models  of  fem- 
inine conduct.  Of  course  it  will  be  said  that 
Shakespeare  does  not  hold  up  Cleopatra  and 
Cressida  as  models  of  feminine  conduct;  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  George  Moore 
does  not  describe  Evelyn  Innis  as  a  person  to 
be  imitated,  or  even  as  a  person  to  be  sym- 
pathized with,  at  least  until  we  come  to  the 
days  of  her  repentance.  If  we  admit  the 
right  of  a  novelist  to  introduce  into  his  story 
as  a  leading  figure  a  woman  who  has  com- 
mitted sin,  then  I  really  do  not  see  anything 
in  Mr.  Moore's  treatment  of  his  romance 
which  justifies  any  outcry  against  it.  Of 
course  it  may  be  reasonably  contended  that 
the  novel  is  meant  for  general  reading,  and 
is  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  young  peo- 
ple, and  that  therefore  it  needs  a  greater 
scrupulousness  of  treatment  than  is  required 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  write'books  of  a 
less  general  character.     Into  that  question  I 


do  not  propose  to  enter.  I  am  only  concerned 
to  point  out  that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the 
whole  substance  of  the  charge  against  George 
Moore  is  that  he  has  introduced  into  his 
novel,  as  the  central  figure,  a  woman  who 
has  allowed  herself,  by  her  passionate  thirst 
for  artistic  success,  to  be  drawn  into  sin.  If 
that  in  itself  be  an  offense  against  morality, 
then  I  am  afraid  some  of  our  greatest  and 
most  popular  novelists  have  offended  more 
than  once  in  the  same  sort  of  way.  Some 
of  Mr.  Moore's  novels  were  undoubtedly  open 
to  the  charge  of  occasional  coarseness  of  ex- 
pression— I  only  mean  coarseness;  I  do  not 
mean  grossness.  Take  "The  Mummer's 
Wife,"  for  example;  I  do  not  think  that 
modern  literature  has  produced  a  more  pow- 
erful and  thrilling  sermon  against  drunken- 
ness. "  Esther  Waters, "again,  is  a  grim  and 
appalling  sermon  against  gambling  and  the 
turf.  I  do  not  say  that  these  two  books  are 
suited  for  nursery  reading;  but  I  do  say  that 
they  are  both  alike  thrilling  with  a  genuine 
moral  purpose.  "Evelyn  Innis"  has  many 
passages  that  might  well  be  altered  or 
omitted,  and  its  moral  is  a  more  difficult  one 
to  set  forth  with  directness.  But  I  must  say 
that  I  cannot  myself  see  in  the  book  any  im- 
moral tendency,  unless  it  be  immoral  to  tell 
that  a  woman  sinned  and  suffered  and  repent- 
ed. I  am  not  inclined  to  discuss  the  literary 
merits  of  the  book  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
full  of  faults  both  in  style  and  execution; 
and,  indeed,  nobody  looks  to  Mr.  George 
Moore's  books  for  beauty  of  style.  I  only 
say  that  I  see  no  evil  tendency  in  the  story, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  was  meant  to  teach 
any  unwholesome  lesson. 

Miss  Edna  Lyall  as  she  is  known  to  fiction, 
Miss  A.  E.  Bayly  as  she  is  known  to  her 
friends  in  real  life,  is  just  recovering  from  a 
heavy  attack  of  malarial  fever  got  in  Italy  a 
short  time  ago.  All  novel  readers  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of  her  recovery.  Miss  Lyall 
lives  at  Eastbourne,  on  our  English  southern 
coast,  and  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  one  of  the 
most  successful  novel  writers  of  the  present 
time.  Her  circulation  is  immense;  and  I 
may  say  without  seeming,  I  hope,  to  reflect 
on  any  living  novelist,  that  she  does  not  take 
the  slightest  pains  to  advertise  herself  or  her 
books  by  any  manner  of  boom,  personal  or 
otherwise.     I  am  afraid  she  would  not  thank 
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me  much  for  telling  my  American  readers 
that  she  is  a  generous  giver  to  many  a  de- 
serving cause  and  charity  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Many  a  poor  country  church 
has  been  brightened  and  beautified  by  her 
gifts;  and  I  know  that  she  has  gone  out  of 
her  way  to  alleviate  the  distress    in  some  of 


the  poorest  districts  in  Ireland.  I  have  come 
across  the  traces  of  her  kindly  deeds  in  many 
parts  of  England,  where  I  only  came  upon 
them  by  chance;  and  I  always  heard  the  same 
story  of  kindness,  concealed  so  long  as  it 
could  possibly  be  concealed. 

London,  England. 


A    SUMMER   CITY    OF    THE   FAR    EAST. 


BY    ANNETTA    HALLIDAY-ANTONA. 


Manila  is  its  loveliest  at  dawn;  even  the 
perfect  Philippine  nights,  with  their  match- 
less moon  and  stars,  cannot  approach  the 
cool,  clear,  spiritualized  delights  of  those 
early  hours,  when  across  the  fresh  calmness 
of  deep  shadows  comes  a  glimpse  of  scarlet 
sunrise.  Strange,  unsuspected  beauties  as- 
sert existence;  all  the  follies,  vice  and  cruelty 
of  an  Oriental  capital,  the  thick  smells  and 
mysterious,  unwholesome  drift  of  people  seem 
to  fade  away  with  the  darkness,  and  life,  pure, 
strong,  beautiful,  rises  up  with  a  glory  of 
enormous  light,  and  fills  one  with  delicious 
surprise. 

Little  by  little  great  vapors  float  away  and 
leave  the  sky  a  spotless  blue;  the  turquoise 
sea,  stretching  out  to  illimitable  horizons, 
wrinkles  with  the  first  gleams  of  the  morning 
on  its  azure  distances;  the  curve  of  palm- 
trees,  the  stretch  of  fields,  the  hight  of  hills, 
thrust  themselves  forth  with  astonishing 
sharpness;  and  cathedral,  fortress,  palace  and 
plaza  catch  the  immense  swell  of  the  dawn, 
and  shine  forth  in  response. 

The  city  yawns  and  stretches  itself.  Here 
a  lattice  opens,  and  a  woman's  hand,  yellow- 
tinged  and  delicate,  shows  for  a  moment. 
Low,  queerly  gabled,  unpainted  houses  seem 
to  wake  up.  As  doors  under  gilded, lacquered 
signboards  unclose,  hundreds  of  half-naked 
coolies  appear,  driving  loads  or  running  with 
carts;  native  women  squat  on  the  flag-stones, 
carriages  soon  crowd  the  thoroughfares,  the 
pony  tramcar  gallops  through  the  streets, 
and  Malay  natives  mingle  dreamily  with  the 
increasing  hurry  of  the  populace  as  the 
chimes  of  the  first  mass  ring  out  upon  the 
spice-perfumed  air. 

Manila,  with  a  glow  of  new-born  radiance 
and  a  freshness  like  rain-washed  roses,  has 
taken  up  the  burden  of  another  day. 


It  is  a  fantastic  population,  wondrous  and 
many-colored,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
stranger  in  the  Philippines  finds  himself — a 
population  astonishing  in  its  ethnological 
aspects,  and  interesting  in  the  diversity  of 
the  race  types  presented.  •  Spanish  half- 
breeds,  Chinese  half-breeds,  pure  natives, 
Spaniards.  Chinese  and  Creoles,  with  a  ten 
per  cent,  sprinkling  of  Europeans,  constitute 
the  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of 
Manila  city  and  wards;  and  of  these  the 
mestizo  descendant  of  Chinese  and  Indian 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  promising.  Chinese 
characteristics  absorb  whole  generations,  and 
soon  obliterate  the  traces  of  Indian  blood. 

The  Luzon  natives  represent  at  least  six 
different  tribes,  whose  peculiarities  are  widely 
varied.  Some  are  spiritless,  cowardly,  weak- 
brained  and  irresponsible,  worshiping  old 
age  and  their  dead,  and  living  in  trees  like 
monkeys;  others  are  of  fine  physical  appear- 
ance, are  extremely  warlike,  and  have  never 
been  entirely  subdued;  while  still  others  are 
lighter-skinned,  peaceable  and  partially  civ- 
ilized. A  very  prominent  race  of  great 
strength  are  the  Igorrotes,  several  of  whom 
were  on  view  at  the  Philippine  Exposition  in 
Madrid  in  1887.  With  this  tribe  many  Chi- 
nese have  intermarried,  forming  a  stock 
which  blends  native  fierceness  with  Mongol 
cunning. 

The  supposed  offspring  of  shipwrecked 
Japanese  who,  unable  to  return  home,  settled 
in  western  Luzon,  are  a  well-formed  people, 
called  the  Tinguianes,  who  wear  their  hair 
in  a  tuft  on  the  crown  and,  domesticated, 
comprise  many  of  the  workmen  and  servants 
of  Manila;  while  a  laborious  and  law-abiding 
set  of  natives  are  the  tribe  believed  to  be  the 
descendants  of  Hindu  soldiers  who  deserted 
from    the    British    army  during  the  military 
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occupation  of  1763.  The  bright  expression, 
aquiline  nose,  sharp  features  and  black  skin 
are  certainly  of  different  lineage  than  the 
ordinary  aborigine.  These  people  are  Chris- 
tians, and  the  only  tribe  from  whom  taxes  do 
not  have  to  be  collected  by  force. 

The  Philippines  contain  manyalbinos,  with 
chalk-white  hair  and  skin,  who  are  complete- 
ly blind  during  the  hours  of  sunshine;  and 
Mindanao  Island — the  next  in  size  to  Luzon, 
of  which  Manila  is  the  capital — is  inhabited  by 
Mussulmans,  whom  Spain  has  never  been 
able  to  subjugate.  Only  a  small  district  of 
Mindanao's  coast,  here  and  there,  has  ever 
yielded  to  Spanish  rule,  and  the  never-dying 
hatred  of  Moslem  for  Christian  has  stirred  up 
continual  strife. 

The  Philippine  native,  domesticated  and 
brought  in  continual  contact  with  Europeans, 
is  a  strange  character,  and  one  not  easily 
fathomed  or  understood.  He  has  all  of  the 
distinct  Malay  features — large,  bright  eyes, 
flat  nose  and  dilated  nostrils,  high  cheek- 
bones, copper-colored  skin,  low  stature, 
coarse,  bristly  hair  and  smooth  face;  and  for 
years  ne  will  be  a  faithful  servant,  only  to 
finally  connive  in  some  terrible  robbery  or 
murder.  Detected,  his  only  defense  is, 
"  Seflor,  my  head  was  hot."  As  a  rule,  he 
may  be  summed  up  as  unintelligent,  profli- 
gate, cruel,  indolent,  untrustworthy  and  a 
coward.  Native  mental  reasoning  is  never 
at  one  with  that  of  a  European.  Even  after 
years  of  contact  with  the  outside  world,  there 
is  little  sympathy  for  the  white  race.  The 
word  Castila  (European)  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  an  evil  spirit  with  which  to  frighten 
children. 

Altho  a  clever  imitator,  the  native  has  lit- 
tle or  no  inventive  genius,  and  no  stability 
in  occupation,  being  a  farmer  one  day,  serv- 
ant the  next,  and  law  student  later,  leaving 
all  pursuits  for  the  chance  of  pillage  and 
bloodshed,  which  are  meat  and  drink  to  the 
Philippine  Islander.  He  rarely  shows  anger, 
but  never  forgets  an  injury,  and  waits  pa- 
tiently for  years  for  the  chance  to  avenge  it 
with  his  bowie-knife.  The  whip  well  admin- 
istered, however,  secures  a  certain  respect. 

Remarkably  careless  as  to  his  daughter's 
honor,  and  extremely  jealous  of  his  wife, 
altho  her  career  before  marriage  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, the  Manila  native  is  considered  a 


good  husband  and  father.  He  is  patient, 
forbearing  and  unambitious,  and  rarely 
knows  his  own  age. 

The  Spanish  half-breed  is  a  different  being. 
He  serves  as  broker  between  the  natives  of 
the  interior  and  the  commercial  interests  of 
Europeans  in  Manila.  His  white  blood  en- 
dows him  with  keener  perceptions  and  great- 
er intellectual  capacity  than  that  of  his 
mother's  people,  just  as  he  himself  is  excelled 
in  shrewdness  and  industry  by  the  Chinese 
half-caste.  It  is  an  interesting  question  why 
the  Chinese  traits  should  be  lasting  enough 
to  endure  and  leave  their  impress  for  gen- 
erations, while  under  the  same  conditions 
the  Spanish  energy  fades  out  in  the  second 
reproduction. 

Many  of  the  Spanish  half-breeds  are  well 
educated,  and  have  amassed  considerable 
fortunes;  but  they  despise  their  maternal 
ancestry,  and  are  jealous  of  their  paternal 
descent.  The  Spanish  Creole  is  a  morose, 
dissatisfied  individual,  who  aspires  to  the 
reformation  of  his  country  and  its  institu- 
tions, and  is  fond  of  litigation  and  intrigue. 
From  this  querulous,  discontented  population 
of  half-castes  spring  the  Philippine  insur- 
gents. 

He  who  has  sojourned  in  the  island  of 
Luzon  cannot  have  failed  to  remark  the 
preponderance  of  monks  and  monkish 
fraternities.  These  people  possess  great 
tracts  of  the  country's  best  land;  and  altho 
curteous  and  kindly  hospitable,  they  are  an 
unintellectual  class,  who  appreciate  their 
palatial  convents,  extensive  grounds  and 
gardens,  and  enormous  revenues,  which 
are  wrung  from  the  superstitious  popula- 
tion. 

Most  of  the  monks  speak  the  native  lan- 
guages with  great  fluency,  thereby  possessing 
an  influence  that  civil  authorities  have  not; 
and  the  fanatical  islanders  are  an  easy  prey  to 
beings  supposed  to  carry  eternal  bliss  or  per- 
dition in  their  pockets,  altho  each  year  hun- 
dreds of  natives,  especially  in  Manila  and  its 
immediate  suburbs,  are  emancipating  them- 
selves from  the  too  rapacious  claw  otthe 
faith.  It  is  rather  a  significant  fact  that  few 
of  the  dialects  spoken  in  Luzon  have  the 
equivalent  for  "thank  you."  Such  a  de- 
ficiency of  expression  would  likewise  indicate 
a  deficiency  in  the  idea  itself. 
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Native  females  are  marriageable  at  eleven 
years,  marriages  being  arranged  by  the 
parents;  and  the  young  man,  if  dowerless, 
drudges  on  probation  for  an  indefinite  period 
in  the  home  of  his  future  bride.  As  a  con- 
sequence matrimonial  privileges  are  often 
anticipated,  followed  by  illegitimate  children 
and  family  dishonor.  After  marriage  a 
woman's  property,  in  whatever  it  may  con- 
sist, remains  hers  alone,  the  husband  having 
no  right  to  it  even  at  her  death,  when  it  goes 
to  her  children  or  nearest  of  blood.  Wed- 
dings almost  invariably  occur  after  the  first 
mass,  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Newly  married  people  rarely  live  alone, 
but  have  a  numerous  following  of  relatives. 
Death  at  childbirth  is  very  common,  and 
consanguine  relations  probably  account  for 
the  low  order  of  intellect.  Philippine  par- 
ents often  sell  their  children  into  bondage, 
the  children  acting  as  collateral  for  money 
loaned.  As  the  loan  is  rarely  paid,  the 
youthful  victim  never  has  his  liberty,  and 
debts  descend  from  parents  to  children,  and 
are  never  repudiated,  tho  as  frequently  never 

paid. 

Arrogant  and  haughty  as  the  Spaniard 
may  be,  and  arbitrary  and  rapacious  as  has 
been  the  rule  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 
they  have  not  neglected  the  youth  of  the 
colony.  The  colleges  of  Manila  and  several 
other  cities  offer  advanced  education  to 
those  who  choose  it.  The  majority  do  not 
choose,  and  once  tendered,  the  acceptance 
of  the  offer  is  not  compulsory.  High-class 
instruction  and  great  advantages  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  Municipal  Athenaeum  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Manila,  and  at  the  Santa  Isabel 
College  for  girls.  The  Royal  University  grad- 
uates its  students  in  law,  theology,  medicine 
and  pharmacy,  confers  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
and  is  equal  to  any  institution  in  Spain;  and 
the  Royal  School  of  Agriculture  has  estab- 
lished model  farms  throughout  the  provinces. 
Some  few  of  the  planter's  sons  go  to 
Europe  to  study,  and  certain  of  the  more 
fashionable  and  wealthy  of  the  Philippine 
half-caste  families  send  their  daughters  to  the 
Italian  convent  at  Hongkong.  As  a  people, 
the  islanders  are  not  sensible  to  the  exterior 
beauty  around  them,  and,  unlike  the  Japan- 
ese, they  do  not  care  for  scenery  or  forms; 


hence  there  are  but  few  landscape  painters 
or  sculptors,  but  the  passion  for  music  is 
universal,  and  both  men  and  women  excel 
in  it. 

This  cosmopolitan  old  city  is  full  of  strange 
sights.  As  a  capital  there  is  something  mo- 
notonous, dull  and  monastic  about  its  nar- 
row streets,  and  confining  about  its  fortifica- 
tions of  battlemented  walls  that  date  from 
1590.  Yet  up  to  fifty  years  ago  these  walls 
and  the  stagnant  moats  which  reek  now  with 
disease,  were  the  city's  only  defense  from 
the  swoopings  down  of  the  Mindanao  pirates, 
who  within  the  last  half-century  stole  and 
sold  into  slavery  many  of  the  best  blood  of 
Old  Spain.  Recent  experiences,  however, 
have  shown  how  ineffective  these  fortifications 
are  in  warfare  with  a  modern  nation. 

The  business  quarter  of  the  town  is  Bi- 
nondo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river's  mouth; 
and  here  all  day  in  the  hot  sun  the  foreign 
merchants,  mostly  British  and  German,  work 
in  their  commercial  houses,  carts  and  carriers 
rattle  over  the  badly  paven  streets,  monks 
hasten  along  with  game-cocks  under  their 
arms,  Chinamen  await  custom  in  the  door- 
ways of  the  tiny  shops  grouped  together  to 
form  bazaars,  lean  dogs  and  yellow-skinned 
children  play  up  and  down,  and  amid  the 
crowd  of  Spaniards  and  natives  a  snow-white 
leper  wanders  through  the  sunshine,  or  a 
rustle  of  carriers  bears  to  the  hospital  a 
patient  stricken  with  dysentery  or  fatally 
snake-bitten.  The  ranks  open  to  let  them 
pass,  and  then  the  busy  hurry  and  ceaseless 
activity  of  daylight  close  in  again,  and  Manila 
basks  on  in  the  boiling  heat  which  will  only 
steal  away  with  the  rosy  drift  of  sunset. 

Features  essentially  Spanish-Moorish  blend, 
and  are  subservient  to  something  fantastic- 
ally Chinese  in  the  architecture  of  the  town. 
Frequent  earthquakes  and  typhoons  have 
had  their  effect  in  the  building  of  the  city; 
and  altho  in  the  suburbs  many  spacious,  cool 
villas  have  the  comfortable,  primitive  palm- 
leaf  thatching,  the  modern  residences  are  all 
but  one  story  in  hightand  iron-roofed,  while 
all  dwellings  use  the  opaque  oyster-shells  in 
place  of  glass. 

The  ward  of  Tondo,  the  only  part  of  Ma- 
nila now  allowed  to  be  built  with  thatch  roofs, 
is  the  home  of  the  working  class — canoemen, 
fishermen  and  laborers;  there  is  no  drainage 
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here,  and  during  the    wet  season    the  whole 
quarter  is  infected. 

The  Cathedral,  theaters,  churches,  palace, 
public  buildings,  foreign  villas  and  abundant 
fountains  are  perpetual  memories  of  Spain, 
delightful  bits  of  Europe  transplanted  to  this 
Eastern  island;  but  the  city,  the  blind  alleys 
and  unknown  streets,  the  outlandish  duelings 
of  the  populace,  the  antediluvian  shops  and 
close-clinging  walls,  bear  constant  witness  to 
the  predominant  Asiatic  blood  whose  ways 
are  not  our  ways  and  never  will  be,  and  be- 
side whose  antiquity  our  nineteenth-century 
civilization  is  but  a  plumelet  in  the  wing  of 
time. 

In  the  picturesque  native  markets  many 
strange  products  are  displayed — bushrope, 
edible  birds'  nest,  sea-slugs,  pink  Manila 
potatoes,  betel  and  cocoa  nuts,  monkey-nuts 
for  pony  fodder,  mangoes,  bananas,  citrons, 
breadfruit,  various  saps  for  polishing  wood, 
guavas,  pineapples,  chillies,  ginger,  medicinal 
herbs  of  many  kinds,  and  a  profusion  of 
bright  flowers,  among  which  may  be  noted 
innumerable  orchids  and  the  sweet  blooms  of 
the  ylang-ylang  tree. 

National  costumes  splash  the  streets  with 
bright  blots  of  color;  the  women's  skirts  of 
scarlet,  green  or  white,  the  embroidered  man- 
tles and  starched  neckcloths,  the  fans  and 
jew.els,  the  tightly  coiled  hair  and  heelless 
slippers  upon  naked  feet,  alternating  with 
the  blue,  black  or  red  cotton  gown  drawn 
tightly  over  the  breasts,  with  which  the  stately 
figures  of  the  peasant  women  are  enveloped. 
Most  of  the  men  wear  a  red  embroidered 
shirt  of  the  valuable  pineapple-leaf  fiber 
clotk  outside  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  many 
wealthy    islanders    possessing   as    many    as 


twenty-five  of  these  shirts,  worth  a  hundred 
dollars  each.  Shirts  and  pocket-handker- 
chiefs and  the  costly  embroidered  shawls 
are  exquisite  specimens  of  fine  weaving  done 
on  simple  bamboo  looms.  Indeed,  pifia  mus- 
lins are  equal  to  the  best  muslins  of  Bengal. 
Mingled  with  the  dashes  of  color  are  the 
somber  garb  of  the  clergy,  the  European  cos- 
tume of  the  Spaniards,  the  blouse  and  coiled 
queue  of  the  Chinaman,  and  the  cool,  high- 
buttoned  suit  of  white  drill  usually  worn  by 
Britishers  in  the  Orient.  . 

1 '  Mny  noble y  siempre  leal  ciiidad!' '  (Very 
noble  and  always  loyal  city).  So  says  the 
ancient  coat-of-arms,  granted  in  1593.  Altho 
the  year  round  the  climate  is  continual  sum- 
mer, he  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  know 
the  old  town  during  December,  January  and 
February,  sees  it  at  its  best. 

A  new  civilization  stands  at  its  doors;  the 
pale-face  from  the  Far  West  has  marched 
into  its  darkness,  and  roused  it  from  it  sleep; 
an  astonishing  experience  is  illuminating 
with  eloquent  touch  its  series  of  physiog- 
nomies as  the  shadow  of  the  past,  and  by  its 
side  the  last  ghost  of  the  Inquisition,  fade 
away  alike  in  the  white  sunshine. 

"Child  of  silver  and  child  of  gold,"  the 
rich  native  tongue  calls  Manila;  and  like  a 
child  this  city  of  cheroots  and  cock-fights 
waits  confidently  for  the  word  of  the  master. 
Then  its  vanished  gardens  and  painted  fields, 
ifes  spices  and  musk,  its  blue  sheen  of  sea, 
all  its  passionate  colors  will  sing  out  in  vivid 
glory,  till  the  joy  of  possession  thrills  the 
stranger  from  beyond  the  waters  with  the 
realized  tenderness  that  this  tropic  Orient  is 
is  indeed  "  home,  sweet  home." 

Detroit,  Mich. 


London,  England. 
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BY    HENRY    NEWBOLT. 
Whisper  it  not  that  late  in  years 

Sorrow  shall  fade  and  the  world  be  brighter, 
Life  be  freed  of  tremor  and  tears, 

Heads  be  wiser  and  hearts  be  lighter. 
Ah!  but  the  dream  that  all  endears, 

The  dream  we  sell  for  your  pottage  of  truth? 
Give  us  again  the  passion  of  youth, 

Sorrow  shall  fade  and  the  world  be  brighter. 

*  Copyright,  1898. 


MANUAL  TRAINING   IN   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY    TEUNIS    S.    HAMLIN,    D.D. 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  dis- 
cuss manual  training  in  general,  but  only  in 
its  relation  to  our  American  free  schools, and 
their  distinctive  work,  and  their  bearing  on 
the  common  weal. 

Schools  maintained  by  public  taxation, 
and  whose  advantages  are  open  to  all  re- 
gardless of  what  ttiey  contribute,  can  be  jus- 
tified only  on  the  ground  of  their  necessity  in 
order  to  safe  citizenship.  Universal  educa- 
tion assumes  that  the  intelligent  citizen  will 
be  the  good  citizen.  Compulsory  attendance 
at  school  is  simply  a  measure  of  self-defense, 
the  State  saying  that  it  dare  not  leave  any  of 
its  citizens  in  ignorance.  This  means' more 
than  that  ignorance  will  leave  men  to  become 
the  dupes  of  designing  rogues,  and  so  crimi- 
nals and  foes  of  society.  It  will  also  leave 
them  non-producers,  and  so  a  burden  on  the 
commonwealth.  They  must  be  educated  for 
the  double  purpose  of  keeping  them  out  of 
mischief  and  of  putting  them  into  self-sup- 
porting occupations. 

How  far  shall  education  at  public  expense 
go  in  pursuit  of  this  double  purpose?  There 
is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  here,  ranging 
all  the  way  between  the  country  district 
school,  with  its  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
and  geography,  and  the  State  university, 
with  the  highest  classical  and  scientific  train- 
ing, and  the  most  advanced  technical  and 
professional  school.  This  latter,  and  even 
the  ordinary  high  school, can  be  justified  only 
on  the  theory  that  public  interest  is  served, 
not  only  by  the  primary  education  of  all,  so 
that  the  citizen  may  at  least  read  the  Consti- 
tution under  which  he  lives  and  the  ballot 
that  he  casts  at  the  polls,  but  also  by  the  ad- 
vanced education  of  the  few,  whose  attain- 
ments accrue  to  the  public  good,  and  tend  to 
leaven  the  entire  population.  This  is  the 
prevalent  theory  in  America  at  present;  and 
no  tax  is  probably  more  ungrudgingly  paid 
than  that  which  supports  not  only  the 
common  schools  but  also  the  State  univer- 
sities. 

While  it  is  indisputable  that  intelligence 
tends  to  safe  citizenship  it  is  not  so  clear  that 


universal  education  tends  to  productive  in- 
dustry. Theoretically,  a  university  graduate 
should  be  the  best  farmer,  machinist,  mason, 
carpenter;  should  handle  a  shovel  or  a  pick- 
ax better,  because  more  intelligently,  than 
an  ignorant  man  can;  should  excel  as  clerk, 
office-boy,  messenger,  hotel  waiter,  deck- 
hand on  a  steamer — in  fact,  in  any  employ- 
ment whatever.  Everywhere  brains  are  ex- 
pected to  tell,  and  cultivated  brains  most  of 
all. 

But  there  are  two  practical  difficulties  with 
this  theory.  The  university  education 
teaches  little  about  the  work  of  a  machinists 
for  example.  Its  courses  in  mathematic, 
and  mechanics  bear  on  the  general  subject; 
possibly  some  other  courses  do  also,  as  that 
in  chemistry.  But  when  the  young  man  at 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  holds  his  diploma 
in  his  hand,  that  hand  is  entirely  unskilled; 
and  if  he  is  to  earn  his  livelihood  and  serve 
the  commonwealth  as  a  machinist  he  must 
still  take  six  or  seven  years  of  apprentice- 
ship. During  those  years  he  would,  no 
doubt,  advance  more  rapidly  than  an  unedu- 
cated man  of  the  same  age,  and  at  the  end  be 
a  better  machinist;  but  he  would  be  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  years  old,  and  only  just  begin- 
ning to  be  a  producer  to  any  considerable  or 
independent  extent. 

But,  more  to  the  point,  he  would  almost 
certainly  never  learn  this  or  any  other  trade. 
His  education  has  unfitted  him  to  do  so.  It 
is  not  only  that  he  is  too  old  to  begin,  but 
that  he  holds  himself  above  such  employ- 
ment. He  considers  himself  adapted  to 
something  better,  by  which  he  means  some- 
thing more  profitable,  more  genteel,  and 
affording  a  better  social  standing.  His  uni- 
versity course  has  educated  him  away  from 
such  occupation. 

This  discloses  the  second  practical  diffi- 
culty, more  important  even  than  lack  of 
time,  namely,  lack  of  disposition.  One  can 
excel,  in  the  long  run  he  can  earn  a  living,  in 
no  employment  that  he  does  not  love.  If  he 
is  ashamed  of  his  work  and  esteems  it  be- 
neath  him  he  will  sooner  or   later  fail  in  it. 
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Now  the  university  or  college  graduate  ex- 
pects to  earn  his  livelihood  genteelly.  Jn  a 
good  sense,  he  expects  to  live  by  his  wits. 
This  is  not  unreasonable.  Why  should  a 
large  sum  of  money  have  been  invested  in 
his  education  if  he  must  now  work  side  by 
side  with  the  man  who  represents  no  such  in- 
vestment ?  He  expects  to  have  clean  hands; 
to  wear  good  clothes  all  day  and  every  day, 
instead  of  only  on  Sunday;  to  live  daintily,  if 
not  elegantly.  This  is  the  standard  that  his 
university  course  has  set.  This  is  the  life 
upon  which  he  has  gained  a  fascinating  out- 
look. He  is  a  very  unusual  young  man  if  he 
is  willing  to  turn  away  from  it  to  the  isolation 
of  the  farm  or  to  the  blouse  and  overalls  of 
the  carpenter's  shop  or  the  forge. 

What  the  higher  education  thus  does  in  a 
superlative  degree  the  lower  education  does 
in  a  vastly  less,  but  still  in  a  positive,  degree. 
It  turns  away  the  tastes  from  humble  toil; 
it  suggests  living  by  one's  wits  in  distinction 
from  one's  hands.  It  may  be  said:  "Cer- 
tainly; this  is  the  very  purpose  of  education, 
to  fit  the  young  for  forms  of  lucrative  occu- 
pation to  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
hope  to  attain."  But  those  more  genteel 
occupations  are  strictly  limited  in  their 
scope,  and  in  the  number  of  men  and  women 
who  can  make  a  living  in  them.  There  is 
legitimate  business  in  any  city,  State  or 
nation  for  a  definite  number  of  lawyers, 
doctors,  architects,  civil  engineers,  etc. ;  but 
this  amount  of  business  is  limited  and  inca- 
pable of  enlargement.  These  and  like  pro- 
fessions are  now,  and  have  long  been,  over- 
crowded; and  this  overcrowding  leads  to 
illegitimate  methods  of  creating  business,  to 
unhealthful  rivalry,  to  starving  occupation 
for  a  vast  number  of  men.  The  few  pre- 
eminent men  always  have  work  in  abundance 
and  make  a  good  living,  occasionally  a  for- 
tune. But  the  mass  of  well-educated,  in- 
dustrious, honest  men  in  the  professions  find 
life  a  constant  struggle  for  a  bare  liveli- 
hood. 

These  professional  and  semi-professional 
occupations  are  all  productive,  and  up  to  a 
certain  point  essential  to  the  public  welfare; 
beyond  that  point  they  are  very  distinctly 
demoralizing.  The  men  that  have  failed  in 
them  are  almost  certain  to  become  a  charge 
on  the  community,  and  to  resort  to  methods 


of  getting  something  for  nothing  that  impair  . 
public  ethical  standards. 

The  axiom,  therefore,  that  should  underlie 
all  education  at  public  expense  is  this:  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  world's  work  must  always  be 
done  with  the  hands.  This  is  as  true  in 
these  days  of  machinery  as  it  ever  was.  Ma- 
chinery must  have  power.  The  greatest  gen- 
ius that  ever  lived  cannot  think  a  ton  of 
coal  out  of  the  mine  and  under  the  boiler;  it 
must  be  dug  out  and  shoveled  under.  What- 
ever form  power  takes,  it  is  all  stored  up  in 
the  earth,  and  human  hands  must  release  it. 
Brains  can  facilitate,  but  cannot  do,  the 
work  of  hands.  Brains  should  make  every 
form  of  manual  labor  easier,  because  more 
intelligent,  and  by  the  same  token,  more  lu- 
crative and  happier. 

Now  there  is  a  general  and  apparently  well- 
grounded  conviction  that  our  common 
schools  have  not  been  doing  this,  but  instead 
have  been  educating  multitudes  of  boys  and 
girls  into  a  distaste  for  those  forms  of  hum- 
ble toil  in  which  a  vast  majority  of  the  race 
must  alwavs  earn  their  livelihood.  This  is  a 
part,  at  least — is  it  not  a  large  part? — of  the 
cause  of  the  steady  and  rapidly  increasing 
exodus  of  boys  and  girls  from  the  country  to 
pour  into  the  already  plethoric  cities,  where 
they  hope  to  live  genteelly  by  their  wits. 
Farmers  can  hardly  get  hands  to  either  plant 
or  reap  their  crops.  The  demand  for  house- 
hold service  is  unfailingly  beyond  the  supply, 
even  counting  in  the  extremely  poor  quality 
of  most  that  offers,  because  it  is  thought  less 
genteel  to  cook  for  people  or  to  wait  on  them 
at  table  than  to  serve  the  same  people  over 
the  counter  of  a  dry-goods  or  other  rstoe.  It 
would  be  unfair,  certainly,  to  hold  the  public 
schools  responsible  for  all  of  this;  but  they 
are  so  far  responsible  as  they  diffuse  a  dis- 
taste for  humble  toil.  It  may  be  said  with 
much  truth  that  education  necessarily  does 
this;  but  it  is  so  evidently  against  the  com- 
mon weal  that  the  schools  which  are  main- 
tained by  taxation,  and  expressly  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  which  have  no  other  excuse  for 
being,  must  find  a  way  to  correct  this  men- 
acing evil  if  they  are  to  justify  their  contin- 
ued existence. 

That  way  seems  to  have  been  found  in  the 
introduction  into  the  public  schools  of  man- 
ual training.     This  movement  is  a  far  greater 
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one  than  commonly  supposed,  and  its  causes 
lie  far  deeper.  It  is  a  logical  and  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  new  conception  of  education. 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  taught  that  "the 
child,  as  a  productive  being,  must  be  edu- 
cated from  the  beginning  to  self-activity  and 
productive  energy."  This  great  principle 
underlies  the  Kindergarten  method,  which  so 
many  think  of  as  merely  play  for  little  chil- 
dren, useful  only  in  passing  their  time  pleas- 
antly. Instead  it  is  what  Emerson  called 
"an  education  to  things."  It  furnishes  the 
axiom  of  modern  training,  that  education  is 
to  deal  chiefly  with  things  instead  of  with 
the  names  of  things. 

This   conviction   led    to    trade    schools  as 
separate  means  of  education.     Prof.   C.   M. 
Woodward,  of  the  Manual  Training  School 
of  the   Washington    University  of  St.  Louis, 
has  worked  out  the  matter  with  vast  energy, 
intelligence  and  success,  and  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  the  subject.     Under  his  system 
education   of   head    and    hand    proceed    to- 
gether, and    seventeen   years  of   experience 
justify  his  plans.     He  insists  that  manual  ed- 
ucation, like  mental,  must  be  pursued  for  the 
sake  of  its   consequent   training;  that   when 
boys  are  put  into  the  shop  to  make  goods  for 
the  market,  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  sys- 
tem is  undermined.      "In  a  manual  training 
school   everything  is  for   the    benefit  of   the 
boy.     He  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
shop;  he  is  the  only  article  to   be  put  upon 
the    market."     This    far-reaching  principle 
has  been  carried  over  with  manual  training 
into  the  public  schools.     It  exists  neither  for 
the  sake  of  the  fabrics  produced,  nor  for  the 
sake  of   enabling  the  reproducers  to  put  like 
fabrics  on   the  market   when    they  leave  the 
school  and  go  out   into   the  world.     That  is, 
the  boys  in  the  forge  need  not  become  black- 
smiths, nor   the  girls    in  the  school  kitchens 
cooks.     The  usefulness  of  manual  training  in 
schools   is    not  to    be   tested    by  statistics  of 
those  that  go  into  the  trades.     The  question 
is  both  more  subtle  and    more  profound,  and 
is  this:  What  effect  does  the  manual  training 
have  on  cultivating   in  boys   and  girls  a  sin- 
cere respect  for  labor,  not  as  done  by  others, 
but  as  done  by  themselves  ? 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  results 
along  this  line  are  most  beneficent.  The 
pupils  pass  directly  from   the  schoolroom  to 


the  shop,  and  back  again.     In  the  latter  they 
are  verifying  and  applying  the  truth  that  they 
have  learned    in    the  former.      They  discover 
that  manual    training  requires   as   clear  and 
persistent    use  of  the  mind   as   does  dealing 
with  text-books.     They  see  their  instructors 
at  the  turning-lathe   and  in  the  forge  held  in 
equal  respect  with  their  teachers  of  languages 
or  mathematics,  and  find  that  all  are   intelli- 
gently and  heartily  co-operating  to  one  end. 
Girls  learn  that  there  is  as  curious  and  fasci- 
nating knowledge    involved  in  the  piece    of 
muslin    that   they  sew  or    the    mutton-chop 
that  they  broil  as  in  their  algebra  or  psychol- 
ogy.    In    short,  they  are    accustomed,     for 
eight  or  ten  or  twelve  years,  to  count  manual 
training  as  a  part  of  their  education;  not  an 
adjunct   or    incident,   but  an  integral   part. 
This    cannot  fail  to    impress  them  with  the 
dignity  of  labor;  to  go  far   toward    breaking 
down  the  vicious  distinction  between  manual 
and  mental  work;  to  cultivate  sincere  respect 
for  all  products  of  the    brain    through    the 
hands.     If  education  in  text-books  tends  to 
wean  our  boys  and  girls  from  humble,  honest 
work,  education  in  things  and  processes  and 
products  cannot  but  win  them   to   a  love    of 
work  and  a  sincere  respect  for  workers.   This 
is  the  prime  value  of  manual  training  in  public 
schools,  that  it   counteracts    their  only  dan- 
gerous tendency,  which    the    Hon.  John  R. 
Kirk,  Superintendent  of  the    Public  Schools 
of  Missouri,  has   called    "acquiring    a   per- 
manent distaste  for  doing  useful  things." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  acquired  skill  in  handicraft  is  insignifi- 
cant. This  is  what  people  who  pride  them- 
selves on  being  "practical"  would  chiefly 
value;  and  on  this  ground  manual  training 
in  public  schools  amply  justifies  itself.  Boys 
completing  the  course  in  ironwork  in  this  city 
can  save  between  one  and  two  years  of  ap- 
prenticeship as  machinists;  the  same  is  true  of 
woodwork.  Girls  learn  enough  sewing  to  make 
— i.e.,  to  cut,  fit  and  sew — all  their  under- 
garments and  somewhat  ornamental  gowns 
as  well.  They  learn  how  to  prepare,  from 
the  beginning,  a  four  or  five  course  dinner, 
to  serve  it,  and  to  wait  at  table  while  it  is 
eaten.  There  are  thousands  of  homes  in  this 
city  alone,  where  eating  has  been  thus  lifted 
from  the  animal  function  of  feeding  to  the 
high  art  which  it  must   be  for  the   sake  both 
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of  health  and  civilization.  The  public 
schools  are  thus  doing  a  work  that  the  par- 
ents of  their  pupils  cannot  do  for  lack  of 
knowledge.  And  in  no  respect,  probably,  is 
the  school  reacting  more  beneficially  upon 
the  home  than  in  just  this.  Fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  laboring  people  take  little  in- 
terest beyond  an  honest,  wondering  pride  in 
the  scholastic  acquirements  of  their  children; 
but  they  take  an  intense  interest  in  whatever 
promotes  the  economy,  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  the  home.  They  love  to  see  their 
boys  and  girls  able  to  do  things.  Manual 
training  is  thus  intrenching  the  public  schools 
in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  plain 
people  beyond  the  power  of  ignorance  or 
derhagogism  successfully  to  attack  them. 

Industrial  training  has  long  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  prime  safeguards  of  the  com- 
munity. Prison  authorities  estimate  that 
"  three-fourths  of  the  criminal  classes  have 
never  done  a  stroke  of  honest  work." 
Froude  says: 

"  Learning  the  three  Rs  unaccompanied  by 
an  industrial  training  is  sure  to  bring  about 
a  fourth  R — rascality." 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  the  eminent  statistician, 
says: 

"  The  intelligent  skilled  laborer  is  rarely 
found  in  a  penal  or  charitable  institution. 
That  kind  of  labor  which  requires  the  most 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  workman  to  perform  in- 
sures him  most  perfectly  against  want  and 
crime.  Trade  instruction,  technical  education, 
manual  training — all  these  are  efficient  ele- 
ments in  the  reduction  ot   crime,  because  they 


all   help    to  better   and    truer   economic  condi- 
tions." 

This  conviction  has  given  us  scientific 
schools,  technical  schools,  trade  schools,  into 
which  vast  sums  have  been  put  as  endow- 
ments, and  which  have  yielded  a  hundred- 
fold in  the  industrial  development  of  the 
country  and  many  hundredfold  in  its  morale. 
But  at  the  best  these  schools  reach  only  a 
few.  Their  work  is  not  so  widely  extended 
as  is  that  of  the  old-fashioned  college.  The 
common  schools  cannot,  of  course,  compete 
with  these  institutions  in  high  technical  at- 
tainments, and  so  cannot  serve  the  same  in- 
dustrial ends.  But  can  they,  with  manual 
training  as  a  recognized  and  honored  part  of 
their  course,  serve  the  same  moral  ends?  It 
seems  clear  that  they  can,  and  as  much  more 
effectively  as  they  lie  closer  to  the  people. 
They  can  rehabilitate  the  decaying  American 
respect  for  humble  toil,  that  soils  the  hands 
and  the  clothes,  that  handles  tools,  that  is 
done  in  a  shop  instead  of  an  office, at  a  bench 
instead  of  a  desk,  but  that  produces  what 
the  world  needs  and  will  buy,  and  that  builds 
the  fabric  of  civilization.  They  can  check 
the  steady  and  menacing  progress  away 
from  the  spheres  in  which  nine-tenths  of  man- 
kind must  live.  They  can  renew  the  taste 
for  nature  and  natural  employments,  upon 
the  soil,  in  the  forest,  with  things  as-distinct 
from  the  name  of  things.  It  seems  hardly 
extravagant  to  say  that  in  this  introduction 
of  manual  training  lies  the  salvation  of  our 
public    schools. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE   DUTIES   AND    PRIVILEGES  OF   THE  SUPERVISOR 


BY  SARAH  LOUISE  ARNOLD, 

Supervisor  of  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Ma^s. 


The  Supervisor  is  an  ill-named  function- 
ary, and  it  is  due  to  his  various  titles  that  he 
fails  to  be  properly  appreciated.  Director, 
Inspector,  Head  Teacher,  Supervisor,  As- 
sistant Superintendent  he  may  be.  Some- 
times he  is  all  these,  and  more,  under  the 
name  ot  Superintendent.  Free  translation  of 
these  dignities  presents  him  as  a  formidable 
creature,  who  should  be  pictured  Argus- 
eyed  and  many-tongued;  well  supplied, 
furthermore,  with  scepters  and  rods. 


But  he  is  no  such  ogre.  He  has  but  one 
function,  to  help  his  fellows.  He  is  set  in 
his  place  for  that  purpose  alone.  Had  he  a 
"given  name,"  it  should  be  Moses;  for  he  is 
commanded  to  lead  his  people  into  the 
promised  land.  Pictured,  he  should  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  children 
who,  trustful  and  confiding,  walk  with  their 
teachers,  hand  in  hand. 

For  the  statement  of  his  duties  we  have 
not  far  to  seek.     They  are  stamped  upon  the 
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statute-books  of  the  School  Committee  in 
cold  lead: 

"  He  is  to  visit  the  schools  as  often  as  prac- 
ticable." "  He  is  to  direct  the  instruction." 
"  He  is  to  report  to  the  superintendent  or  com- 
mittee his  estimate  of  the  teachers." 

He  visits  the  schools  as  often  as  practica- 
ble, and  for  what  ?  Not  as  a  spy,  to  discover 
failings.  That  were  an  irksome  task  fore- 
Doding  no  warm  reception,  and  ill  repaid. 
His  time  can  be  put  to  better  use. 

The  legend  runs  that  in  certain  schools  of 
a  certain  city  the  teachers  send  from  room 
to  room  some  flag  of  warning  when  the  Su- 
pervisor is  in  the  building.  "Miss  Smith," 
says  a  little  boy  who  innocently  bears  the 
message,  "Miss  Brown  says  its  68  by  her 
thermometer."  Then  the  word  flies  to  the 
other  rooms:  "Shut  your  door!  Get  your 
room  in  order!  Make  ready  for  your  best 
lesson!  Supervisor  is  in  the  building!"  The 
tale,  if  true,  is  a  sad  commentary  upon 
something,  somebody. 

Why  should  not  the  Supervisor  himself 
send  word  the  day  or  week  before:  "I  hope 
to  visit  your  building  next  Thursday.  Show 
me  the  work  you  most  want  me  to  see"? 
The  record  of  the  race-horse  is  reckoned  on 
the  fastest  mile;  of  the  ship,  on  the  fleetest 
sailing.  To  the  brute  beast,  to  the  creature 
of  wood  and  steel,  we  accord  fair  play;  why 
not  to  the  teacher  ?  And  here  is  the  curious 
part  of  it  (such  is  human  nature — teacher- 
nature) — that  if  one  greets  the  teacher  with 
"Good-morning,  Miss  Smith;  what  do  you 
and  the  children  want  me  to  see  this  morn- 
ing?" not  only  will  the  best  bubble  forth  as 
joyously  as  the  clear  water  from  a  spring  on 
a  fresh  May  morning,  but  the  ///  will  follow 
after.  The  teacher,  justified  by  recognition 
of  her  good  deeds,  and  confident  of  the 
friendliness  of  her  visitor,  says  frankly: 
"  That  is  my  best  division;  the  others  would 
not  do  as  well";  or,  "They  do' this  well; 
they  would  fail  in  that.  I  wonder  if  you 
can  suggest  anything  to  help  me  there."  So 
help  is  made  possible,  and  the  visit  counts 
for  good;  the  Supervisor  fulfils  his  mis- 
sion. 

But  note,  the  revelation  comes  only  with 
confidence,  because  the  teacher  judges  the 
Supervisor  to  be  her  friend.  Not  as  an  in- 
spector, a  judge,   a   police   officer,   could  he 


see  her  best  work.  It  is  only  in  the  sun  of 
confidence  that  our  best  effort  flowers.  No 
free  and  confident  work  can  be  done  in  the 
atmosphere  of  fear. 

By  means  of  such  visits  the  Supervisor  and 
teacher  become  acquainted.  Each  is  known 
to  the  other  as  a  human  being,  an  individual, 
aside  from  class  work.  Now  is  the  ground 
prepared  for  the  next  sowing,  in  pursuance 
of  the  injunction  of  the  school  committee: 
"He  shall  further  the  instruction  with  the 
course  of  study."  And  now  the  teacher  takes 
her  place  as  a  member  of  the  community  of 
teachers,  at  the  teachers'  meeting,  where,  I 
may  say,  the  Supervisor's  best  and  most 
effective  work  is  done. 

If  common  standards  of  instruction  are  to 
be  upheld  there  must  be  meetings  of  grades, 
meetings  of  the  entire  body  of  teachers, 
meetings  of  districts,  meetings  of  the  teach- 
ers of  subjects.  Each  sort  has  its  advantages. 
It  is  good  for  all  the  teachers  to  meet  together 
at  intervals;  it  strengthens  the  spirit  of  fel- 
lowship. Grade  meetings  are  necessary  for 
detailed  study  and  direction.  District  meet- 
ings afford  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
district  conditions  other  than  general — envi- 
ronment and  its  effect  upon  the  children. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  twentieth  century  to 
learn  how  to  live  together.  Slowly  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  been  spelling  the  first 
lessons  in  coworking.  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  trades  unions,  the  college  settlements, 
the  National  Educational  Association,  the 
teachers'  meeting.  "We  that  are  strong 
ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak." 
"If  the  Syrians  be  too  strong  for  me,  then 
thou  shalt  help  me;  and  if  the  children  of 
Ammon  be  too  strong  for  thee,  then  I  will 
come  and  help  thee." 

It  is  hard  for  the  nature  that  rejoices  in 
personal  independence  to  learn  this  lesson  of 
interdependence;  to  discover  that  his  work 
is  incomplete  except  as  it  is  supplemented 
and  supported  by  the  work  of  others.  Every 
one  of  us  needs  everyone  else;  we  halt  and 
stumble  alone. 

In  this  truth  lies  the  answer  to  the  object- 
or, bugbear  of  the  supervisors — the  teacher 
who  "doesn't  thank  anybody  to  supervise 
her.  She  has  taught  seventh  grade  for  twen- 
ty years  now,  and  if  she  doesn't  know  how 
by  this   time  'tis   a  pity."     Every  one  agrees 
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with  her  in  her  last  statement.  •  It  is  indis- 
putable; and  likewise  all  agree  that  there  is 
but  one  wise  course  tor  the  Supervisor.  Re- 
membering the  parable  of  the  sower,  he  casts 
his  seed  on  more  promising  ground  for  the 
present  and  bides  his  time.  It  is  entirely 
possible  for  a  teacher  to  plod  toilsomely,  tho 
patiently  and  faithfully,  through  long  years, 
committing  again  and  again  the  same  blun- 
ders, because  no  opportunity  is  presented  of 
comparing  herself  with  others,  of  seeing 
herself  as  others  see  her.  She  is  of  necessity 
held  to  her  place  in  the  schoolroom,  shut  in 
with  immature  minds,  accustomed  to  direct- 
ing others,  perhaps  even  to  dictating.  It  is 
impossible  for  her  to  see  many  schoolrooms, 
to  discover  all  that  is  good  in  fashion  and 
practice  other  than  her  own,  to  learn  how 
easily  others  accomplish  what  she  achieves 
with  difficulty,  succeed  where  she  fails. 

Hence  the  generally  admitted  necessity 
that  some  competent  person  be  appointed 
who  shall  be  able  to  view  the  entire  field,  to 
study  not  one  but  many  schools,  and  who 
shall  unite  the  teachers  in  one  body,  urging 
the  strong  to  help  the  weak,  to  share  with 
them  their  successes,  to  yield  to  them  the 
fruits  of  their  experience. 

Let  the  Supervisor  be  mindful,  however, 
that  there  may  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
even  it  the  good  thing  is  a  teachers'  meeting. 
The  stoutest  and  most  loyal  heart  might  be 
appalled  at  the  flood  of  circulars  and  notifi- 
cations that  at  times  pour  in  upon  the  teach- 
ers. They  are  justified  in  replying:  "Co-op- 
eration is  good  for  teachers;  why  not  for  su- 
pervisors ?" 

It  will  not  be  overlooked  that  these  pages 
do  nowhere  represent  the  Supervisor  as  a 
dictator.  In  this  capacity  he  is  not  effective. 
He  must  forego  greater  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities if  he  becomes  commander  of 
details.  His  not  to  stand  in  the  rear  and 
say  "Go,"  but  to  lead  the  way  and  cry 
"Come."  He  may  choose  to  dictate  every 
step,  but  it  is  at  his  peril.  He  is  a  leader  of 
free-born  citizens,  who  are  in  their  places 
because  they  are  accounted  intelligent.  It 
is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  assume  the  op- 
posite, to  do  all  the  thinking  for  those  who 
must  teach  the  children.  Teachers,  like 
other  humans,  grow  through  their  own  ac- 
tivity. 


We  have  pictured  the  Supervisor  as  pro- 
moting, or  trying  to  promote  good  instruc- 
tion. It  must  be  in  the  hope  of  furthering 
the  same  purpose  that  the  Committee  demand 
of  him  that  he  shall  report  upon  the  work  of 
the  teachers  whom  he  visits  and  directs.  The 
reason  for  this  demand  is  obvious;  yet  here 
lies  his  hardest  task.  His  sympathies  are 
with  the  teacher;  for  her  sake  he  would  be 
glad  to  speak  the  word  which  will  retain  her 
in  her  position.  Her  bread  and  butter  de- 
pend upon  her  retaining  it.  What  can  he  do? 
But  one  thing,  in  justice  and  honesty — 
and  in  mercy,  too.  In  his  office  he  stands 
before  the  parents  of  the  children,  these  hun- 
dreds of  little  ones  who  are  so  unconsciously 
receiving  the  tuition  which  shall  make  or  mar 
the  future.  To  these  parents  he  is  virtually 
saying:  "  So  far  as  I  know  andean  judge, 
your  children  are  receiving  the  best 
possible  instruction  which  can  be  procured 
under  the  conditions  which  you  provide." 
For  the  children  it  is  not  a  question  of  a 
day's  or  a  week's  or  a  term's  loss;  but 
through  all  time  they  shall  miss  what  these 
days  should  have  taught  them,  go  halting 
where  they  should  have  leaped,  walked  blind 
where  they  should  have  seen.  If  we  look 
into  their  faces  and  know  their  need,  there 
is  but  one  verdict  which  can  be  pronounced, 
and  hard  as  it  may  be,  it  must  be  spoken. 
But  never  is  this  judgment  made,  I  trust, 
without  full  conviction.  Never  is  it  deter- 
mined until  the  teacher  has  had  every  oppor- 
tunity to  redeem  her  work. 

I  have  here  crudely  outlined  the  chief  duties 
and  privileges  of  the  Supervisor;  the  two  are 
identical.     What  must  his  qualifications  be? 

He  must  know  his  subject;  that  goes  with- 
out saying.  It  would  be  well  for  him,  per- 
haps (I  am  not  sure),  were  he  to  know  them 
better  than  any  of  his  teachers;  but  he  never 
will.  Each  in  his  own  field  will  do  better 
than  he.  The  expert  teacher  of  Greek,  of 
science,  of  arithmetic,  of  reading,  of  gymnas- 
tics, will  be  greater  in  his  line  than  the  gen- 
eral Supervisor  would  be  were  he  to  take  his 
place.  And  the  generous-minded  director 
will  take  off  his  hat  to  the  expert,  for  herein 
is  one  of  his  chief  virtues — he  knows  %ood 
work  when  he  sees  it. 

But  the  greater  knowledge   and   power  by 
virtue  of  which  the  Supervisor  succeeds,  if  he 
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succeeds  at  all,  is  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  the  unnamable  quality  which  brings 
out  the  best  in  his  coworkers,  as  the  summer 
sun  calls  forth  the  fragrance  of  the  sweet 
fern,  the  everlasting  and  the  pine;  this  is  his 
qualification.  The  innate  power  of  delicate 
sympathy  which  enables  him  to  put  himself 
in  another's  place;  by  this  he  wins  his  de- 
gree. However  exalted  his  estimate  of  pro- 
fessional technic,  he  never  forgets  that  teach- 
ers are  human  beings  and  that  children  are 
children.  Teacher-nature  and  child-nature 
he  understands.  The  fine  art  of  self-forget- 
ting he  has  mastered;  his  personal  hurts  he 
ignores;  but  he  never  forgets  the  teacher's, 
the  child's  personality.  Behind  the  teacher 
the  man,  the  woman;  behind  the  pupil  the 
boy,  the  girl. 

As  these  pages  are  written  our  wide  land, 
from  east  to  west,  is  rejoicing  over  the  vic- 
tory of   our  fleet  at  Santiago.     The   tidings 


are  solemn,  and  thanksgiving  is  mingled 
with  prayer  as  we  read  the  message  in  its 
full  meaning.  "  To  whom  shall  we  give 
glory?"  men  ask;  "  to  this  commander  or  to 
that?'  and  a  newspaper  replies:  "Not 
alone  to  the  one  nor  to  the  other;  not  theirs 
the  glory.  It  belongs  to  the  men,  and  to 
the  country  who  trains  her  boys  in  the  public 
schools." 

Fellow-workers,  our  task  is  a  mighty  one. 
Not  alone  to  such  victories  as  these,  but  to 
unrecorded  triumphs,  to  unwritten  conquests, 
shall  our  boys  and  girls  go  forth.  Ourcom- 
b  ned  strength  and  wisdom  are  not  too  great 
to  equip  them  worthily.  Hushed  be  the 
petty  strifes,  forgotten  all  personal  bitter- 
ness! Forward,  for  the  good  of  the  children, 
the  future  bulwark  of  our  beloved  land!  And 
to  all  who  give  of  their  utmost  endeavor,  all 
who  strife  or  serve,  all  who  lead  or  follow, 
there  shall  be  equal  honor  and  equal  glory. 


WASHINGTON  AS  AN   EDUCATIONAL  CENTER, 


BY    A.    TOLMAN    SMITH. 


Washington  possesses  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  capital  of  a  great  na- 
tion which   is  merely  a  seat  of  Government. 
This  imparts  a  peculiar  tone  to  the  city,  sub- 
tle and  restful,  like   the   peace    of  the  Lotus 
land,  whence   men  "wander  no  more."     In 
Washington,    remote   from    the    turmoil    of 
labor  and  traffic,  men  throw  off  the  spirit  of 
their  ruder  conflicts,  and  come  to  the  sense 
of  their  social  and  ideal  necessities.     Those 
who   love   the   city — and    who    that    abides 
therein  does  not  love  it  ? — instinctively  resist 
every   effort   to   disturb  this  immaterial  but 
satisfying  charm.     That  it  is  satisfying  what 
stronger   proof  than   that  foreign  Ambassa- 
dors, who  once  regarded  assignment  here  as 
banishment,  now  court  the  mission  ? 

It  is  manifest  destiny,  however,  that 
Washington  shall  not  remain  simply  the  seat 
of  Government.  It  was  in  the  thought  of 
the  first  President,  who  believed  in  the  fu- 
ture of  his  namesake  city  when  as  yet  it  ex- 
isted as  only  a  purpose,  that  it  should  be  the 
seat  of  a  national  university;  the  idea  has 
ever  since  been  fostered,  and  is  urged  per- 
sistently upon  Congress,  year  after  year,  by  a 


zealous  committee.  Meanwhile  our  territo- 
rial expansion  and  the  growing  perplexity  of 
our  civil  and  industrial  problems  have  forced 
the  Government  to  undertake  a  class  of  in- 
vestigations that  constitute  a  high  order  of 
university  research  work.  The  methods  em- 
ployed by  Government  experts  are  in  reality 
shaping  those  of  many  universities  upon  the 
same  lines.  This  nation,  says  Dr.  Harris, 
"encourages  all  means  and  agencies  for  col- 
lecting and  preserving  the  results  of  actual 
experience,  everywhere  co-ordinating  the 
same,  and  giving  the  results  in  practical 
form  to  each  locality  and  to  each  individual 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enlighten  every  one  who 
has  new  experiments  to  make  or  even  rou- 
tine duties  to  perform."  This  enlightening 
influence  is  not  confined  to  our  own  borders. 
European  investigators,  leaders  in  trie  modern 
school  of  political  and  social  science  which 
would  found  its  conclusions  upon  a  basis  of 
fact,  are  continually  seeking  suggestion  and 
information  from  our  Government  bureaus 
— the  Bureau  of  Labor,  of  Education,  of 
Ethnology,  etc.  With  good  reason  the  Hon. 
A.    S.    Hewitt    recently  declared    that     the 
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dream  of  a  national  university  is  already 
realized  at  Washington.  It  is,  indeed,  true 
that  these  researches  of  Government  have  a 
limited  range;  they  do  not  enter  at  all  into 
the  realm  of  letters,  art  or  philosophy, which 
alone  appeal  to  the  higher  activities  of  the 
soul.  But  here, again,  Washington  offers  un- 
usual resources.  The  best  school  of  letters 
is  a  library,  and  the  best  school  of  art,  works 
of  art;  both  are  combined  in  the  new  Libra- 
ry, the  outflowering  of  the  nation's  passion 
for  the  ideal.  Moreover,  it  is  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  facts  of  human  life  as  revealed  in 
research,  and  in  the  presence  of  man's  ideal 
self  as  revealed  in  literature  and  art,  that 
philosophy,  or  the  deepest  insight  into  causes 
and  effects,  becomes  possible.  But  how  to 
make  these  influences  effective  in  the  work 
of  education?  This  is  a  question  that  arises 
whenever  the  project  of  a  national  university 
is  discussed,  and  that  is  equally  pertinent 
under  the  idea  that  the  university  already 
exists.  It  was  answered  in  a  very  practical 
manner  during  a  recent  convention  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  and  along 
two  opposite  lines,  the  scientific  and  the 
esthetic. 

At  the  instance  of  the  National  Geopraphic 
Society  an  exhibit  was  made  illustrating  the 
relations  of  Government  work  to  geographic 
knowledge.  The  Hydrographic  Office,  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  Weather  Bureau,  the 
Labor  Bureau,  the  Office  of  Education,  etc., 
all  contributed.  There  were  relief  maps, 
weather  maps,  geologic  maps,  charts  of  all 
kinds,  maps  showing  by  colored  dots  and 
lines  the  distribution  of  schools,  of  various 
industries,  of  crude  products,  from  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  the  latest  war  maps, 
and  from  various  scientific  bureaus  instru- 
ments of  precision  by  which  man  completes 
his  mastery  over  nature.  Experts  were 
everywhere  in  attendance  to  explain  in  brief 
or  in  extenso,  as  might  be  desired.  Much  of 
the  exhibit  was  above  popular  comprehen- 
sion; but  no  one  failed  to  grasp  the  idea  that 
the  Government  of  seventy  millions  of  people 
has  a  deep  interest  in  man's  physical  envi- 
ronment. For  the  teacher  the  exhibit  re- 
enforced  that  saying  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen:  geography  "is  not  a  simple  science 
by  itself,  like  botany  or  geology  or  astrono- 
my, but  a  collection  of  sciences   levied  upon 


to  describe  the  earth  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
man,  and  to  explain  something  of  its  more 
prominent  features." 

At  the  new  Library  a  special  meeting  was 
arranged  for  the  Art  Department  to  hear 
Mr.  Bernard  Green  discuss  the  art  motives 
in  its  decorations.  As  superintendent  of  the 
building  he  had  seen  every  plan  and  detail 
unfold.  He  knows  the  meaning  of  each,  and 
its  relation  to  the  whole.  Impossible  to 
repeat  the  ease,  the  precision,  the  suggestive- 
ness  of  his  running  comment.  It  was  not  all 
praise;  there  was  criticism  as  well  as  expo- 
sition; and  every  one  who  listened  turned 
away  with  a  new  sense  of  what  is  meant  by 
standards  in  art,  of  adaptations  to  space,  to 
the  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  a  new  con- 
viction of  what  is  supremely  and  everlasting- 
ly beautiful  in  that  noble  structure.  The 
magnificent  spectacle  of  the  building  lighted 
made,  I  am  sure,  no  deeper  impression  than 
this  informal  talk. 

But  what  class  of  students  would  profit  by 
opportunities  like  these  continued  for  a  term 
and  directed  to  definite  purposes?  First, 
specialists,  such  as  study  in  the  Government 
laboratories  at  Paris  and  in  the  museums  and 
libraries  of  Europe.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  an 
extravagant  notion  that  national  and  State 
scholarships  might  be  created  to  enable  stu- 
dents of  great  promise  to  take  just  such  ex- 
ercises. Second,  teachers.  We  hear  much  of 
the  teaching  of  patriotism;  but  certainly  no 
more  effective  means  could  be  devised  than 
to  bring  the  common  school  teachers  once  in 
their  lifetime  to  the  National  Capital.  The 
late  convention  showed  what  and  how  the 
influence  would  work.  Teachers  came  to 
Washington  as  they  had  gone  to  Denver,  to 
Buffalo  and  Saratoga;  but  the  moment  they 
were  in  it  and  saw  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
floating  from  a  thousand  points,  and  the 
Washington  monument  lifting  its  gleaming 
shaft  to  the  azure  sky,  and  the  beautiful 
capitol  dome  rising  above  the  leafy  trees,  a 
new  sensation  seized  them.  "It  is  ours,  it 
is  ours!"  they  seemed  to  say;  and  everything 
was  forgotten  excepting  that  Washington  in 
itself  is  something  for  Americans  to  see  and 
to  study  and  to  understand.  The  capitol 
was  thronged  and  all  the  public  buildings; 
questions  were  poured  out  and  notebooks 
filled;  and,  as  one  in  high  place  observed,  the 
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boys  and  girls  in  a  thousand  schoolhouses 
will  hear  something  the  next  time  they  study 
about  the  three  branches  of  Government 
that  will  give  every  one  of  them  a  vivid  idea 
of  their  capital  city.  It  is  a  profound  in- 
sight into  the  springs  of  human  feeling  that 
has  led  the  French  Republic,  time  and 
again,  to  bring  groups  of  rural  teachers  to 
Paris.  Our  own  States  make  annual  appro- 
priations for  teachers'  institutes;  the  best  in- 
stitute for  teaching  patriotism,  civil  govern- 
ment and  many  forms  of  correlation,  would 
be  a  trip  to  Washington. 

But  the  educative  influence  of  government 
is  not  confined  to  its  own  circle.  It  exer- 
cises, also,  a  marked  effect  upon  local  insti- 
tutions. This  is  shown,  for  instance,  in  re- 
spect to  library  work.  Besides  the  work  at 
the  Congressional  Library,  numerous  bureaus 
have  developed  unusual  skill  in  the  Handling 
of  special  literatures.  The  Catalog  of 
Medical  Literature,  published  by  the  Sur- 
geon-General's Office,  is  sought  by  special- 
ists the  world  over,  and  the  monthly  bulle- 
tins of  Government  publications  are  models 
in  their  way.  Realizing  the  opportunities 
here  presented  for  the  observation  of  this 
work  in  all  its  scope,  Columbian  University 
has  recently  added  a  library  course  to  its  grad- 
uate curriculum,  with  Mr.  Spofford  as  the 
head  and  Government  librarians  as  instruct- 
ors. 

The  Government  has  contributed,  also,  in 
many  ways  to  those  investigations  which 
have  given  a  new  impulse  to  psychology,  and 
even  to  ethics.  Child  study  is  a  natural  se- 
quence to  race  study,  which,  under  the  fos- 
tering influence  of  the  National  Museum  and 


the  Ethnographic  Bureau,  has  been  pushed 
to  the  extreme  in  this  country.  It  is  in  re- 
spect to  the  training  of  the  defective  classes 
that  these  investigations  promise  tri3ir  most 
important  applications;  and  in  this  work  the 
Government  is  directly  engaged  through  its 
support  of  the  Deaf-Mute,  or,  as  it  is  now 
named,  Gallaudet,  College,  the  only  institu- 
tion of  its  grade  in  the  world.  The  distin- 
guished president  of  this  college  stands,  as  is 
well  known,  for  a  conservative  use  of  new 
methods,  advocating,  with  the  prestige  of  his 
experience,  his  wisdom  and  his  eloquence, 
the  advantages  for  the  deaf-mute  of  the 
"  natural  ideographic  language  of  gestures." 
At  the  same  time,  through  the  efforts  of 
Prof.  Graham  Bell,  Washington  has  become 
a  center  of  effort  for  promoting  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  oral  method.  The  training  of  the 
defective  classes  has  been  a  subject  of  special 
investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
since  its  establishment,  and  recently  a  special- 
ist has  been  appointed  for  this  class  of  inquirers. 
Hence  two  departments  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association — that  pertaining  to  the  de- 
fective classes,  and  that  of  child  study — had  the 
sense  of  national  interest  in  their  proceedings; 
and  both  were  exceedingly  practical,  and 
thereby  very  helpful  in  their  discussions. 

These  meetings  and  discussions  have  done 
much  to  strengthen  the  conviction  that 
Washington  has  a  great  part  to  play  in  the 
advancing  intelligence  of  the  nation.  The 
day  seems,  indeed,  not  far  distant  when  the 
directive  power  of  the  nation  will  look  to 
Washington  for  its  best  impulses  and  for  its 
highest  sanctions. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Near  the  close  of  a  warm  August  after- 
noon several  persons  strolled  listlessly  out  of 
the  village  of  Oyster  Bay,  passing  eastward, 
with  no  other  apparent  object  than  an  idle 
stroll,  and  to  keep  sufficiently  under  the 
overhanging  trees  to  avoid  the  sun.  One  by 
one,  a  little  time  apart,  they  afterward 
emerged  from  the  woody  seclusion  of  Cove 
Neck,  and  halted,  all  at  the  same  point,  on 
the  west  shore  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  about 
mldwav  between  the  steamboat  landing  and 


the  open  sound.  They  ranged  themselves  in 
little  groups  near  the  water's  edge,  chewing 
and  smoking  the  poorest  obtainable  grades 
of  tobacco. 

In  appearance  they  were  far  from  inviting. 
All  were  coatless,  and  many  lacked  even  the 
protection  of  a  waistcoat  or  a  whole  shirt. 
Such  other  garments  as  they  wore  were  dirty, 
and  smelled  as  unpleasantly  of  perspiration 
as  their  possessors  did  of  beer.  Their  lan- 
guage   was     loud,     vulgar    and     overmuch 
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sprinkled  with  profane  and  offensive  epithets. 
So  boastful  were  they,  too,  that  had  their 
declarations  been  truthful,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  so  much  cour- 
age in  so  small  a  compass. 

As  gathered  from  their  conversation,  their 
purpose  was  to  cross  over  from  Long  Island 
to  the  Connecticut  shore  to  conduct  what 
they  were  pleased  to  term  a  "  prize  fight." 
Two  rival  bullies  of  the  region,  encouraged 
and  sustained  by  their  henchmen,  had  de- 
cided to  determine,  by  virtue  of  bare  fists, 
which  was  the  better  man  of  the  two,  the 
victor  to  have,  as  a  prize,  all  the  ready 
money  the  entire  party  could  produce. 

They  had  deemed  it  inadvisable  to  set  out 
from  Oyster  Bay,  for  this  might  have  invited 
public  attention  to  them  to  the  extent  of 
causing  a  notice  of  their  departure  to  be 
telegraphed  across  to  the  mainland — they 
were  such  a  disreputable  group.  Should 
any  one  inimical  to  their  purposes  come 
along  here  they  could  say  they  were  in  pur- 
suit of  shell-fish,  and  have  appearances  in 
their  favor. 

The  leader  of  the  escapade,  Budd  Walsh, 
was  by  two  inches  the  tallest  man  in  the 
party,  and  by  several  pounds  its  superior  in 
weight.  Such  another  red-faced,  ruffianly 
animal  one  could  not  easily  have  found  in  a 
day's  journey  through  the  convict  prisons. 
His  fists  were  twice  the  size  of  those  of  any 
ordinary  man,  and  were  of  the  texture  and 
complexion  of  smoked  meat.  He  was  not 
one  actively  interested  in  the  proposed  test 
of  manly  prowess;  everybody  who  knew 
Budd  Walsh  likewise  knew  that  Long  Island, 
happily,  could  not  exceed  his  pugilistic  ability. 

Eighteen  men  were  going  to  cross  the 
Sound  on  this  immediate  expedition,  tho  not 
all  of  them  had  reached  the  rendezvous  at 
nightfall.  Walsh  swore  lustily  about  the 
the  tardiness  of  the  missing  three,  tho  their 
absence  could  make  no  difference,  as  the 
brutal  exhibition  was  not  to  come  off  until 
near  midnight,  when  there  would  be  sufficient 
moonlight  for  the  purpose. 

Simultaneously  with  the  coming  of  the 
last  one  of  the  three  dilatory  reprobates,  two 
other  persons  came — a  pretty,  little,  slender 
girl,  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  and  a 
young  man  who  was  not  very  much  her 
senior.     Both  were  in  an   unmistakable  state 


of  great  excitement,  and  both  were  evidently 
respectable.  They  had  entered  the  midst  of 
the  war-bent  party  before  discovering  its 
character.  The  latter  was  just  getting  its 
boat  in  position  for  embarking.  Walsh  was 
giving  all  the  orders,  and  the  most  of  them 
in  neither  gentle  terms  nor  tones. 

"Oh,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  stepping  reso- 
lutely up  to  him,  "I'm  afraid  you  are  taking 
our  boat." 

"Hen?  Well,  ain't  this  rich!  Takin' your 
boat!  How  comes  it  yourn  ?  Ain't  got  the 
bill  o'  sale  tucked  away  among  the  frills  on 
that  air  dress,  hev  ye  ?' ' 

At  this  the  whole  of  Walsh's  party  laughed ; 
but  the  girl  persisted. 

"You  don't  understand  me,"  she  said.  "  I 
didn't  mean  to  be  so  rude;  but  I  am  nearly 
beside  myself  with  anxiety.  Will  you  let  me 
tell  you  my  trouble  ?" 

Walsh  lighted  a  match  and  held  it  close  to 
the  girl's  face,  studying  it  critically. 

"  Mebbe  so,"  he  answered.  "Not  as  I 
keer  anything  about  it,  seein'  I  have  pretty 
consid'ble  trouble  of  me  own.  Talk  fast, 
younker,  if  ye'r  going  to  say  anything,  f'r  I 
ain't  got  no  time  to  waste  here." 

"  Neither  have  I,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  want 
to  cross  the  Sound,  too,  at  once." 

"Well,  ye  can't  ship  with  us,  nohow; 
this  ain't  no  girl's  Sunday-school  picnic  par- 
ty. We're  goin'  over  there  on  man's  busi- 
ness, an'  you  ain't  the  kind  of  a  girl  we  can 
take  along.  Ye  better  git  out  of  the  way, 
'fore  I  step  on  ye.  Heave  ahead,  boys; 
shove  the  old  tub  into  the  briny  an'  off  we 
go.  My  heels  ache  to  tramp  on  wooden 
nutmegs." 

Mere  slip  of  a  girl  tho  she  was,  she  caught 
Walsh  by  the  arm  and  held  on.  "I  know 
you  are  too  much  of  a  man  not  to  help  me," 
she  said.  "  My  father  wants  me  to  give  up 
the  man  I  love  because  he  is  poor.  To-day 
they  tried  to  lock  me  up  till  I  promised  to 
obey  them,  but  I  ran  away.  He  is  looking 
for  me  now  in  Oyster  Bay,  and  is  likely  to 
come  here  at  any  minute.  I  knew  he  would 
never  think  of  my  trying  to  get  off  in  this 
big  boat,  so  we  came  here.  Do  say  that  you 
will  let  me  cross  the  Sound  with  you!  I 
can't  promise  you  any  reward;  but  remem- 
ber what  you  would  want  some  other  man  to 
do  if  vour  sister  was  in  trouble." 
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Walsh  hesitated.  "Going  to  marry  that?" 
he  asked,  jerking  his  thumb  toward  the  girl's 
companion. 

Despite  her  trouble  she  laughed  out- 
right. 

"  No;  the  man  I  shall  marry  is  at  Stam- 
ford now,  waiting  lor  you  to  take  me  across. 
This  is  a  neighbor  who  was  going  to  help  me 
row  the  boat." 

Walsh  now  thought  it  his  turn  to  laugh. 
"As  if  you  and  him  could  do  that!"  he 
sneered.  "  This  is  an  old  ship's  boat,  fit  to 
carry  twenty-four  men,  an'  takes  sixteen  to 
run  it.  You  an'  him  'ould  been  like  two 
flies  trying  to  float  a  washtub." 

"  But  we  can  go  with  you,  can't  we  ?" 

"Who's  yer  father?" 

"  Henry  Arthur." 

"Huh!  the  meanest  man  on  the  island. 
Yes,  come  along,  you  and  the  duffer  with  ye. 
Git  right  in." 

By  putting  it  in  the  light  of  an  act  of  ven- 
geance on  an  implied  enemy  Walsh  pre- 
served his  reputation  with  his  comrades. 

"  They  ain't  no  sympathy  in  Budd,"  they 
muttered  among  themselves;  "  not  a  bit — not 
a  little  bit." 

"It's    pretty   hard   down    on    us   fellers,' 
growled    Walsh  as   the    boat    put   out  from 
shore.      "Got   to  go    'way    over   there,    an' 
can't  cuss  or  do  nothin'  else,  'cause  they's  a 
decent  woman  around." 

Miss  Arthur  smiled,  but  made  no  answer. 
Having  won  her  way,  she  was  very  happy. 
Perhaps,  too,  she  had  fathomed  Walsh,  and 
discovered  that  his  best  wood  was  under  the 
veneer. 

Just  as  they  put  out  from  shore  a  thunder- 
storm, which  had  sent  up  threatening  grum- 
bles from  the  south  coast  most  of  the  after- 
noon, showed  signs  of  also  crossing  the 
Sound  to  the  Connecticut  shore.  The 
weather  was  warm,  and  the  boat  was  old, 
water-soaked  and  unwieldy;  besides,  they 
had  four  hours  in  which  to  cross  the  sea-arm, 
and  they  needed  hardly  half  so  much  time. 
Consequently  they  did  not  pull  with  much 
alacrity.  The  storm  was  less  ind  olent,  and 
dashed  its  first  few  drops  upon  them  before 
they  were  hardly  outside  of  Cold  Spring 
Harbor. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Walsh  first 
glanced  at  the  stern  of  his  craft.      He  could 


not  remember  to  have  detailed  any  one  to 
take  charge  of  the  tiller;  yet  some  one  was 
surely  there,  and  it  was  plain  to  see  that  he 
was  doing  his  work  well.  They  were  head- 
ing for  the  mainland  directly  in  a  straight 
line. 

Two  or  three  times  in  the  next  ten  minutes 
Walsh's  mind  reverted  to  this.  It  troubled 
him.  He  had  thought  all  day  long  how  he 
should  enjoy  himself  swearing  at  the  steers- 
man, since,  with  the  exception  of  himself, 
there  was  no  one  in  his  party  with  any  knowl- 
edge whatsoever  of  nautical  matters  Of 
course  he  could  not  very  well  swear  now, 
anyway,  with  that  jade  of  a  wheedling  girl  on 
board;  but  really  there  was  nothing  to  swear 
at.  It  was  wonderful  how  a  mere  landlubber 
could  handle  the  tiller-rope  so  well.  What 
was  still  more  wonderful  was  his  utter  inabil- 
ity to  determine  whether  or  not  he  had  ap- 
pointed a  steersman.  Anyway,  he  must  keep 
still,  for  it  would  never  do  to  let  the  boys 
know  that  he  was  puzzled. 

The  storm  came  up  rapidly.  Half  an  hour 
after  putting  out  into  the  open  sound  the 
boat  was  rocking  like  a  cradle.  Still,  the 
steersman  held  her  properly  to  her  course. 
No  little  flaw  or  flurry  of  the  fickle  tempest 
seemed  to  disturb  him  in  the  least. 

When  the  full  fury  of  the  storm  broke  the 
rain  fell  in  such  torrents  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  see  any  of  the  shore  lights,  either 
ahead  or  behind.  Tho  the  steersman  varied 
her  course  for  a  moment  from  time  to  time, 
to  keep  the  veering  wind  from  capsizing  her, 
it  was  plain  to  see  that  the  boat  was  bravely 
holding  to  her  general  course. 

All  minds  now  were  bent  upon  the  man  at 
the  tiller.  How  calm  and  cool  he  was,  and 
what  a  wonderful  sense  of  direction  he  had! 
Then,  from  the  rowers  to  those  who  were  so 
energetically  bailing  out  the  water  which  was 
all  the  time  pouring  in  from  both  sea  and 
sky,  each  man  began  wondering  which  of  his 
comrades  was  proving  himself  so  excellent  a 
steersman  at  the  first  test.  Whoever  he  was, 
his  figure  seemed  a  little  different  from  those 
of  the  other  occupants  of  the  boat.  In  some 
way  it  appeared  to  be  more  muffled — a  little 
obscure  as  to  exact  outline.  But  the  light- 
ning flashes  glared  so  when  they  came,  and 
it  was  so  pitchy  dark  when  they  were  gone, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  make  anything  out. 
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As  the  intensity  of  the  storm  increased, 
and  the  skill  of  the  steersman  consequently 
became  more  marked,  Walsh  all  at  once  be- 
thought him  to  count  his  boatload.  Twenty- 
one!  He  felt  his  head  swim.  In  his  own  im- 
mediate party  there  were  eighteen;  the  girl 
and  her  attendant  young  man  made  twenty. 
Who  was  the  other  person,  and  how  did  he 
get  into  the  boat  unobserved  ?  Could  the 
stranger  be  the  steersman?  Walsh  not  only 
did  not  know,  but  felt  that  for  once  in  his 
career  he  actually  had  no  wish  to  penetrate 
environing  facts.  He  was  quite  convinced 
that  things  were  going  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  that  nothing  he  could  say  or  do  would 
mend  matters. 

The  tempest  grew  worse.  There  was  now 
but  little  lightning,  and  the  rain  seemed  to 
have  made  that  impotent  to  disclose  definite 
surroundings.  The  boat  tossed  and  lurched 
fearfully,  all  the  while  shipping  more  and 
more  water,  and  over  all  there  was  a  dense, 
almost  impenetrable  blackness. 

There  was  very  little  noise  now,  save  the 
splash  and  swirl  of  the  waves  and  the  rain; 
for  the  force  of  the  tempest  was  spent,  its 
speed  having  by  many  times  outstripped 
theirs.  But  with  the  boat  apparently  lurch- 
ing and  tossing  more  savagely  every  second 
in  that  awful  yeast  of  angry  waters,  with  only 
the  blackest  of  unbroken  darkness,  the  men 
after  a  time  gave  up  hope.  This  was  surely 
their  last  storm. 

By  stages  of  slow  evolution,  abetted  by  mem- 
ories of  his  childhood,  a  thought  at  length 
came  to  Walsh  which  he  felt  that  he  ought  to 
voice,  tho  he  preferred  that  some  better  man 
than  himself  should  first  speak  of  it.  At 
last  some  one  did. 

"  If  only  some  one  would  pray!"  cried  out 
a  voice. 

"Ay!  Ay!"  chimed  in  the  others. 

' '  The  girl  is  the  only  one  who  is  fit, "  said 
Walsh.      "  Some  one  near  to  her,  ask  her." 

She  was  next  to  the  steersman,  whose  face 
she  had  been  trying  to  see  ever  since  the  boat 
put  out  from  Cold  Spring  Harbor.  Tho  she 
could  not  make  out  a  single  feature,  she 
knew  instinctively  that  this  was  some  differ- 
ent order  of  man  than  she  had  ever  experi- 
enced before.  In  what  direction  this  differ- 
ence went  she  had  no  knowledge,  no  idea.  In 
general  ways  she  knew  that  it  was  true. 


When  they  asked  her  to  pray  the  men  like- 
wise ceased  all  action.  Tho  he  said  no  word 
to  her  and  gave  no  sign,  the  girl  knew  that 
the  steersman  wanted  them  to  continue  bail- 
ing and  rowing.  She  gave  the  order,  and 
because  of  the  new  importance  she  had  as- 
sumed to  them  they  obeyed  her. 

She  then  knelt  at  the  very  feet  of  the 
steersman,  and  made  ardent  supplications, 
not  for  safety,  but  for  mercy,  again  feeling 
herself  influenced  by  the  silent  man  before 
her,  whose  figure  loomed  up  dimly  but  ma- 
jestically against  the  somber  sky. 

An  hour  later  a  faint  shoreward  light  was 
descried,  and  then  the  men  took  courage. 
Not  long  afterward  it  was  seen  that  the  boat 
was  running  smoother.  Stars  took  occa- 
sional swift  peeps  at  the  earth  through  cloud 
rifts,  and  in  due  course  of  time  the  keel  of 
the  sorely  tried  boat  scraped  the  sand  of  a 
friendly  beach. 

With  a  great  cry  of  joy  the  men  sprang 
out  upon  the  shore,  gathering  around  the 
girl  whom  they  regarded  as  their  preserver, 
and  overwhelming  her  with  thanks.  As  soon 
as  she  could  make  her  voice  penetrate  their 
clamor  she  bade  them  first  thank  the  highest 
Power  of  all,  and  then  the  man  whose  won- 
derful skill  had  guided  their  boat  across  the 
Sound,  through  such  fearful  difficulties.  But 
when  they  glanced  about  the  steersman  was 
gone,  tho  but  a  moment  before  he  had  been 
in  their  midst. 

The  moon  now  was  shining  forth;  and  tho 
they  were  upon  a  flat,  open  and  unsheltered 
beach,  there  was  no  person  anywhere  in  sight 
but  themselves.  Where  he  could  have  gone 
it  was  impossible  to  say,  for  there  was  no 
shelter  of  any  kind  within  half  a  mile  of 
them.  How  he  had  gone  was  still  more 
puzzling,  for  there  was  no  sign  of  a  footstep, 
human  or  otherwise,  in  the  newly  rain- 
drenched  sand. 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  in  mute 
amazement. 

"Nevermind,"  said  Walsh,  softly;  "any- 
body that  can  do  what  he's  done  for  us  has  a 
right  to  do  anything  he  likes  for  himself,  an' 
no  spyin'.  He  wanted  to  leave  us,  an'  he 
done  it,  an'  we  ain't  got  no  wish  to  chase 
after  him." 

Calling  the  girl  aside  a  moment  later,  he 
said:   "  Miss,  did  ye  ever  see  'fox-fire  '?" 
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"  I  don't  know  what  it  is." 

"It's  a  little  blue  flickerin',  what  some- 
times shines  in  old  wood  when  it's  wet. 
'Tain't  plain, like  real  fire  what  burns, only  " — 

"Only  faint  and  dim, "  she  suggested  as  he 
faltered. 

"Yes,  that's  jest  it.  Well,  when  you  was 
on  yer  knees  a-prayin',  I  thought  i  seen 
somethin'  o'  that  kind  'round  that — that 
stranger-man's  head." 

The  girl's  rapt  face  showed  that  she  be- 
lieved it.  "On  my  wedding-night!"  she 
said,  dreamily,  after  a  little  pause.  "To 
have  been  helped  in  such  a  way!" 

"  Say,"  continued  Walsh,  "of  course  we 
fellers  ain't  goin'  to  have  no  fight  after — after 
hzm,  an'  we  don't  want  to  row  back  to  Long 
Island  till  the  water  tones  down  a  piece;  so 
can't  me  an'  the  boys  go  along  to  Stamford 
an'  see  you'n  him  after  ye'r  spliced?  We're, 
in  course,   a    pretty  tough    lot;  but    a    feller 


ain't  always  obliged  to  stay  what  he  has  been. 
Mebbe  your  man  wouldn't  care  if  ye  told  him 
how  things  was  to-night.  We  boys  'ould 
like  to  let  off  three  cheers  'round  you  an' 
him;  they'd  come  right  out  of  our  hearts, 
too.  you  bet." 

The  men  got  their  wish,  and  the  bridal  pair 
the  subsequent  cheers. 

Walsh's  last  words  to  her,  as  they  parted 
that  night  were:  "If  my  old  mammy  were 
alive,  I'll  bet  she'd  tell  me  we've  seen  some 
one  to-night  what  she  used  to  talk  to  me  an' 
the  other  kids  about;  only  I  can't  see  why  he 
took  so  much  pains  with  us  fellers,  'ceptin' 
it  was  'cause  we  had  you  along  with  us." 

That  night,  and  many  another  night  since, 
the  girl's  prayer  was:  "Ever  and  forever,  O 
my  Father,  shall  I  thank  thee  and  him  that 
our  boat  was  guided  by  the  precious  hand  of 
the  Divine  One  whom  thou  didst  send." 

Boston,  Mass. 


THE  TENDENCY   TO    SHORTEN  THE  COLLEGE  YEAR. 

BY     CHARLES     F.      T  H  W  I  N  G,      D.D.,      LL.D., 

President  of  Western  Reserve  University. 

That  the  college  year  is  now  short  is  evi-  In  these  twenty-one  colleges  the  average 
dent  enough.  In  proof  of  the  proposition  I  number  of  working  days  in  each  year  is  242. 
present  the  following  table,  which  has  been  If  one  subtract  from  this  number  the  thirty- 
compiled  by  one  of  my  associates  of  the  six  days  standing  for  the  thirty-six  Sundays 
Adelbert  College  Faculty:  of  the  college  year,  and  also  thirty-six  other 
THE  COLLEGE  YEAR.  days  composed  of  either  the  one  whole  holi- 
~  &,r      —  ^          •  day  of  each  week  or  the  two  half-holidays  of 

rt  ta£          d  <n        -M  u  .      '                                                                                                         J 

rnTTwnTr                               3^  S       00     £  8  each  week,  which  most  colleges,  tho  not  all, 

^U            &  offer     their    students     and    professors,     one 

Days.  Days.  Days,  finds  remaining  only  one  hundred  and  seventy 

Adelbert 273         21        252  days  as    representing    the    positive    working 

£mhfrst 2SJ         39       248  time  of  each  year.     But    significant    as  this 

Bowdoin 283  2>2>        25° 

Brown 274         28       246  relatively  short  time  is,  it  becomes  more  sig- 

Bryn  Mawr 248         25       223  nificant  when  one  remem  bers  a   form  of  the 

Chicago 266         19       247  college  work  of  which  the  general  public  has 

Cleveland  Col.  (for  women)..      273         21        252  small  knowledge.      Most  colleges  have  an  ex- 
Columbia 248               21             227  .                                    .       ,             „,             .                     r                ■>         .         _ 

c        ,,                                          6           6  animation  period  at  the  close  of  each   term. 

Dartmouth!...... 286         32       254  In  case  the  college  has  three  terms  in  each 

Harvard 273         21       252  year,  this  examination    period  does  not  usu- 

Johns  Hopkins 258         22       236  ally  cover  more  than  a  week  at  the  close  of 

Michigan 2f        3i       227  each    term      But  in    case   the   college    has, 

Minnesota 269          19        250  „     ,                           , 

Oberlin 274         24       250  instead  of  the  old  method  of   three  terms  of 

Pennsylvania 252         17       235  twelve  weeks  each,  two  half-years  of  eighteen 

Smith 272         36       236  weeks   each,  the  examination    period  in  cer- 

Vassar 264         33       231  tain  institutions  is  longer  than  three  weeks, 

^?"csley 28°        37       ?  and  in  others  shorter.     The  larger  the   col- 

Wilhams 273          33        240  * 

Yale 230         3o       250  lege,  on  the  whole,  the  longer  is  the   period 
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of  examination  at  the  close  of  each  semester. 
At  Harvard  and  Yale  the  larger  part  of  three 
weeks  is  consumed  at  the  close  of  each  of 
these  periods.  In  a  word,  some  five  or  six 
weeks  are  used  in  testing  the  value  of  the 
work  which  the  students  have  done.  There- 
fore the  one  hundred  and  seventy  days,  the 
number  of  days  standing  for  the  college  year, 
is  still  further  to  be  diminished  by  some  forty 
days.  Of  course  the  examination  period  is 
valuable;  it  has  a  greater  value,  in  a  sense, 
than  any  other  time  of  equal  length  in  the 
college  year;  but  it  does  not  represent  that 
aggressive  movement  in  scholarship  and  edu- 
cation which  the  ordinary  week  represents. 
It  is,  therefore,  plain  enough  that  the  college 
year  has  become  pretty  short. 

The  present  shortness,  be  it  said,  repre- 
sents a  tendency.  For  in  the  last  two-thirds 
of  this  fast-flying  century  the  normal  college 
year  has  been  cut  off  from  being  one  of  some 
forty-two  weeks  to  being  one  of  some  thirty- 
four,  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  weeks.  Let  ne 
give  certain  facts.  In  the  year  1831  the 
summer  vacation  at  Dartmouth  was  of  four 
weeks,  the  winter  vacation  of  six  and  one- 
half,  the  spring  of  two  and  one-half — a  total 
of  thirteen  weeks.  At  the  same  time  the 
annual  vacation  in  the  University  of  Vermont 
was  of  twelve  weeks,  four  weeks  in  the  sum- 
mer and  eight  in  the  winter.  In  Middlebury 
the  summer  vacation  was  also  of  four  weeks, 
the  winter  of  seven  and  the  spring  of  two.  In 
Bowdoin  the  summer  vacation  was  of  four 
weeks,  the  winter  of  eight  and  the  spring  of 
two.  In  Williams  the  entire  vacation  was  of 
thirteen  weeks,  divided  between  the  summer 
of  four,  the  winter  of  six  and  the  spring  of 
three.  At  Harvard  the  summer  vacation  of 
six  weeks  came  before  the  commencement, 
which  fell  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  August; 
there  were  also  two  weeks  at  Christmas  and 
two  weeks  in  the  spring— a  total  of  ten 
weeks.  Brown  had  a  vacation,  also,  of  thir- 
teen weeks;  Yale,  one  of  twelve  weeks,  one- 
half  of  which  was  in  the  summer,  and  two 
weeks  at  Christmas,  and  four  weeks  .  in  the 
spring.  Princeton  had  a  vacation  of  six 
weeks  following  upon  the  commencement 
time,  and  of  five  weeks  in  the  spring.  Co- 
lumbia had  one  vacation  from  the  com- 
mencement, which  fell  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  August,  to  the  first  Monday  in  October. 


The  University  of  Virginia  had  one  va- 
cation, running  from  July  20th  to  Septem- 
ber 1  st.  Western  Reserve  had  two  vacations, 
five  weeks  in  the  summer  and  two  in  the 
winter — a  total  of  seven  weeks. 

These  facts  indicate  that  sixty  years  ago 
and  more  the  ordinary  college  year  consisted 
usually  of  forty  weeks,  in  many  cases  of 
forty-two,  and  at  least  in  one  of  fortv-five. 
In  a  word,  in  two  generations  the  length  of 
the  college  year  has  been  lessened  by  about 
one-fourth. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  long  vacation  in 
several  colleges  fell  in  the  winter-time.  This 
custom  arose  simply  from  the  fact  that  many 
men  in  that  early  time  were  supporting 
themselves.  Many  men  are  now  supporting 
themselves  also  in  the  college,  but  in  the 
early  time  the  best  method  of  securing  self- 
support  was  teaching  the  country  school.  The 
country  school  was  kept  in  the  winter-time; 
therefore  the  custom  of  the  college  adapted 
itself  to  the  need  of  many  indigent  stu- 
dents. The  names  of  some  of  the  best  men 
in  American  life  might  be  cited  who  made 
their  way  through  college  by  keeping  school. 
But  as  schools,  even  in  the  country,  have 
come  to  be  kept,  not  six  weeks  in  the  summer 
and  twelve  in  the  winter,  but  rather  thirty- 
six  weeks,  the  opportunity  open  to  college 
men  of  using  a  winter  vacation  in  this  way  has 
gradually  closed. 

The  causes  of  this  tendency  toward  the 
shortening  of  the  college  year  are  manifold; 
some  are  general,  others  special  and  local. 
One  reason,  doubtless,  lies  in  the  change  in 
the  social  customs  of  the  American  people. 
A  summer  vacation,  and  a  long  summer  va- 
cation, has  come  to  be  the  rule  for  many  peo- 
ple. It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
college  to  go  against  a  social  custom  so  firm- 
ly imbedded  in  American  life  as  is  the  long 
summer  vacation. 

A  further  reason  lies  in  the  demands  of  the 
college  professors.  The  number  of  teachers 
in  the  American  college  who  go  abroad  each 
summer  rapidly  increases.  For  such  a  trip 
and  residence  a  long  time  is  necessary.  It  is 
also  to  be  said  that  the  practice  of  American 
teachers  going  abroad  is  to  be  promoted. 
Their  worth  to  their  college  becomes  greater. 

Furthermore,  the  writing  of  books  is  now 
regarded  as  one  of  the  duties  that   devolves 
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upon  the  college  teacher.  Such  work  can  be 
done  only  in  the  face  of  special  difficulties 
while  one  is  going  through  ordinary  college 
routine.  But  summer  offers  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity for  composition.  I  recently  asked  a 
professor  in  Yale  College,  who  is  an  author  of 
several  books  demanding  much  research,  how 
he  was  able  to  write  them.  His  laconic  an- 
swer was:  "  In  the  vacation."  It  is  at  once 
to  be  said  that  the  shortened  college  year  and 
the  lengthened  vacation  have  arisen  rather 
from  the  demands  of  the  professors  than  from 
the  demands  of  the  students.  The  element, 
too,  of  the  summer's  heat  has  relation  to  the 
question.  Colleges  are  becoming  more  and 
more  urban,  less  and  less  rural.  The  disin- 
tegrating influence  of  the  heat  is  more  felt 
in  a  college  placed  as  Harvard  and  Yale  are 
now  placed  than  it  was  felt  in  the  villages  of 
Cambridge  and  New  Haven  of  sixty  or  even 
thirty  years  ago.  Like  American  life,  the 
college  is  becoming  metropolitan. 

The  significance  of  the  shortened  college 
year  is  far  greater  than  it  might  appear  to  be 
at  first  thought;  for  I  cannot  doubt  but  that 
there  is  a  certain  relation,  positive  and  vital, 
between  the  usefulness  of  the  college  to  its 
students  and  the  length  of  time  that  the  stu- 
dents spend  in  the  college.  Of  course,  cer- 
tain men  get  as  much  from  a  college  in  one 
week  as  other  men  get  in  four  weeks,  cer- 
tain men  get  as  much  in  one  year  as  other 
men  get  in  the  whole  course;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  in  general  that  a  certain  length 
of  time  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  re- 
ceive that  richness  of  culture  and  that  dis- 
cipline of  training  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  college  to  bestow.  The  college  cannot 
do  as  much  for  its  men  or  women  in  thirty- 
six  weeks  as  it  can  in  forty- two,  and  certainly 
it  can  do  much  less  for  them  in  thirty 
weeks  of  advancing  instruction  than  it  can 
in  forty. 

At  this  point  the  current  discussion  as  to 
the  shortening  of  the  college  course  from 
four  years  to  three  has  value.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  in  not  a  few  colleges  thirty  weeks 
represent  the  advance  work  that  the  students 
are  doing.  Sixty  years  ago  these  same  col- 
leges were  offering  their  students  forty  weeks 
of  work  in  each  academic  year.  If  we  could 
restore  the  academic  year  to  its  former  limits 
of  forty   weeks,  and    lessen   the   number    of 


years  by  one,  we  should  have  as  long  a  period 
of  progressive  work  in  the  college  as  we  now 
have  in  the  four  years  of  thirty  weeks  each. 

It  is  also  to  be  said  that  the  forty  weeks  of 
four  years  of  sixty  years  ago  represent  one 
hundred  and  sixty  weeks.  To-day  four 
years  of  thirty  weeks  each  represent  one 
hundred  and  twenty  weeks.  We  have,  there- 
fore, cut  out,  practically,  forty  weeks  from 
the  whole  college  course  of  the  present  time 
as  compared  with  the  course  of  half  a  century 
ago.  Such  a  diminution  in  time  represents 
a  very  serious  diminution  in  the  power  which 
the  college  has  over  its  students. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  shortening 
of  the  college  year  gives  to  the  people  the 
impression  that  the  college  is  primarily  an 
opportunity  for  leisure.  The  college  is,  of 
course,  an  opportunity  for  leisure  of  a  certain 
sort;  but  the  people  have  the  idea  that  the 
leisure  of  the  college  student  and  of  the  col- 
lege professor  is  a  leisure  for  laziness,  and 
not,  as  the  truth  is,  a  leisure  for  work.  For 
people  are  constantly  asking  themselves: 
"What  is  the  need  of  college  teachers  or 
college  students  working  only  eight  or  nine 
months  when  most  of  us  work  ten  or  eleven  ?" 
Whatever,  therefore,  should  tend  to  deepen 
or  to  promote  the  impression  that  college 
people  are  indolent  and  lazy  should  at  once 
be  done  away  with.  We  ought  through  the 
colleges  to  impress  the  people  that  there  is 
one  place  in  the  American  life  where  there  is 
leisure — not  an  hour  of  leisure  for  indolence, 
but  weeks  of  leisure  for  the  most  important 
and  satisfactory  service. 

Any  tendency  in  American  society  that 
looks  toward  the  depletion  of  its  highest  and 
noblest  interests  is  usually  accompanied  with 
an  opposing  and  correcting  movement.  This 
shortening  of  the  college  year  has  been  ac- 
companied with  two  movements,  one  that 
has  been  in  progress  for  thirty  years,  and 
the  other  of  more  recent  origin.  The  so- 
called  summer  school  is  the  antidote  of  the 
long  summer  vacation.  But  the  summer 
school  is  chiefly  ordained  to  serve  those  who 
are  teachers,and  not  those  who  are  primarily 
students.  In  the  summer  schools  in  various 
colleges  are  found  a  few  students  of  those 
colleges,  but  the  students  are  few  compared 
with  the  hundreds  of  teachers  who  are  also 
members.      The    summer  school    has    some 
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value  in  doing  away  with  the  evils  arising 
from  the  shortening  of  the  college  year,  but 
the  value  is  not  great. 

But  a  second  method  is  emerging  which 
may  have  great  worth.  It  lies  in  the  college 
having  four  terms  in  a  year  rather  than  three 
or  two.  The  best  known  illustration  of 
this  method  is  found  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  In  that  institution  the  academic 
year  consists  of  four  terms  of  twelve  weeks 
each.  A  student  can  remain  in  college 
three  years  of  four  terms,  or  he  can  spend 
four  years  of  three  terms;  or,  if  he  see  fit,  he 
can  prolong  the  time  of  his  academic  resi- 
dence before  going  up  for  his  degree  to  any 
period  which  may  seem  to  himself  and  to  the 
university  authorities  fitting.   Such  a  method 


may  become  the  usual  one  in  the  Ameri- 
can college.  It  is,  however,  difficult  of 
application  for  the  reason  that  it  can  be 
applied  in  only  such  colleges  as  have  a 
large  teaching  force.  Wherever  it  is  used 
the  teachers  in  the  departments  must  be  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  the  variety  of  tastes 
sufficiently  diverse  to  permit,  in  the  vaca- 
tion periods,  a  proper  number  of  the  teach- 
ers in  each  department  to  be  in  service  in 
order  to  insure  the  giving  of  proper  instruc- 
tion. But  the  success  which  this  method 
has  met  with  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
has  great  value  in  any  consideration  of  the  do- 
ing away  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  short- 
ening of  the  college  year. 

Cleveland,  O. 


WHY  JACK  SHOOTS  TO  HIT. 


BY    PARK    BENJAMIN. 


The  marksmanship  of  our  men  at  Manila 
and  Santiago  has  astonished  the  world;  and 
from  the  amusing  charge  of  a  British  member 
of  Parliament  that  we  had  hired  British  gun- 
ners to  do  our  shooting  for  us  in  the  former 
fight,  up  to  the  speculations  as  to  the  nature 
and  whereabouts  of  the  royal  road  to  profi- 
ciency which  the  Yankee  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered, there  has  been  no  lack  of  theories  to 
account  for  it.  Now,  we  did  not  have  a  sin- 
gle Briton  in  control  of  a  gun  in  Dewey's 
fleet;  nor  would  we,  under  any  circumstances, 
hire  a  British  gunner — this  for  the  good 
and  sufficient  reason  that,  so  far  as  we  know, 
he  cannot  shoot.  He  demonstrated  his  in- 
capacity in  the  War  of  1812,  and  again  when 
he  was  picked  and  chosen  to  man  the  guns  of 
the  "Alabama."  He  may  have  learned 
since,  but  there  is  no  certain  affirmative  proof 
that  he  has,  and  certainly  none  sufficient  to 
warrant  our  regarding  him  as  the  expert  of 
the  nations. 

The  marksmanship  of  our  sailors  is  the  re- 
sult partly  of  inborn  Yankee  intelligence  and 
handiness,  partly  of  evolution,  but  mainly  of 
long-continued,  thorough  and  careful  drill 
and  instruction.  The  evolution  has  been 
quickened  by  the  new  environment  wherein 
that  portion  of  Jack's  total  energy,  which 
formerly  was  devoted  to  handling  sails  and 
which  rendered    him  a  part    of  the    motive 


power  of  the  ship,  has  been  released  and  left 
free  to  divert  itself  into  other  channels.  It 
has  gone  largely  into  gunnery;  or,  in  other 
words,  as  guns  and  projectiles  improved  and 
became  more  powerful,  Jack  brought  to  them 
increased  potentialities,  as  steam  and  elec- 
tricity released  his  ship  and  himself  from  the 
thraldom  of  wind  and  weather. 

But  there  was  no  royal  road  other  than 
that  which  has  been  hewed  out  by  the  keen 
intelligence  and  discernment  of  the  naval 
officers  who  have  made  gunnery  their  life 
study — such  men  as  Sicard  and  Matthews 
and  Pendleton  and  Swift  and  O'Neil.  Back 
in  the  Robesonian  era,  when  the  navy  was 
made  up  of  repairs  and  wrecks  awaiting  them, 
Jack  was  taught  and  drilled  just  as  carefully 
as  he  is  now.  Through  the  long  years  of 
profound  peace  generations  of  Jacks  have 
been  made  skilful  gunners,  without  ever  a 
chance  to  send  a  shot  at  anything  more  for- 
midable than  a  water-logged  derelict  in  the 
steamer  lane;  and  ships  have  gone  into  com- 
mission, and  made,  their  cruises,  and  fetched 
up  in  "rotten  row  "  and  the  "bone  yard," 
and  meanwhile  expended  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  Uncle  Sam's  powder  and  shell, 
without  hurting  a  fly.  But  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  get  the  best  results  was  steadily 
accumulating.  It  was  as  readily  applied  on 
1 0,000-ton  battle-ships  as  on   the  remains  of 
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the  old  double-enders  and  gunboats  of  the 
Civil  War;  and  it  destroyed  the  fleets  of 
Montojo  and  Cervera  with  a  celerity  and 
certainty  which  may  well  seem  magical  to  all 
who  do  not  know  how  long  and  hard  the 
way  to  its  acquirement.  The  secret  of  it,  on 
the  one  hand,  was  the  performance  of  defi- 
nite work  by  definite  individuals,  each  doing 
his  precise  duty  until  it  could  be  done  no 
better;  on  the  other,  the  constant  selection 
of  the  best  from  the  best.  All  of  the  men 
are  drilled  until  the  guns  are  handled  with 
the  maximum  celerity  and  certainty;  some  of 
the  men — those  of  keen  sight,  clear  heads, 
instinctive  aimers,  steady  nerves — are  chosen 
to  do  the  pointing.  Other  things  being 
equal,  that  ship  on  which  the  guns  are  best 
served  and  best  pointed  will  win  every  time; 
and  it  is  profoundly  immaterial  whether  her 
antagonist  be  Spanish  or  German. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  gun  drills  ot 
the    navy   would    be    far   too    technical  and 
lengthy  for  place  in  these  columns;  and  be- 
sides, they  vary  for   different  types   of   gun. 
But  a  few  extracts,  showing  the  duties  of  the 
men  at  one  of  them,  will  suffice  as  well  as  if 
the  whole  were  given    to  indicate    how  the 
work  is  specialized  and  the    minute  care  in 
which  the  details  are  taught.     For  the  man- 
agement of  an    8-inch    breech-loader  a  crew 
of  twelve  men   is    assigned,   the  individuals 
being  designated    by  numbers  from   i   to  12. 
Nos.  1    and    2    are    respectively  captain  and 
second  captain  of  the  piece;  Nos.  3  and  4  are 
spongers;  Nos.  5  and  6,  loaders;  Nos.  7  and 
8,    trainers;  Nos.    9   and    10,  shellmen,    and 
Nos.  11  and  12,  powdermen.     After  the  men 
have  been  called  to  quarters  they  take  defi- 
nite positions  around  the  gun,  even  numbers 
on  one  side    of  it  and  odd   numbers  on  the 
other,    and  remain    perfectly   silent.      Then 
comes  the  order,  "Cast  loose  and  provide!" 
which  gets  the  piece  ready  for  action.     Note 
the  precision  of  detail.     The  gun  captain 

"commands;  sees  that  the  appliances  for 
opening  the  breech  are  in  place;  opens  the 
breech  for  the  removal  of  the  gas  check;  pre- 
pares lock  for  use;  places  rear  sights;  removes 
sight  covers;  sees  priming-wire  and  boring-bit 
in  place;  equips  himself  with,  primers;  closes 
the  breech  after  the  bore  has  been  sponged; 
reports  to  the  division  officer  when  all  is 
ready." 
Or  follow  the  work  of  Nos.  5  and  6,  who 


"assist  in  casting  loose;  place  short  rammer 
and  chamber  bristle  sponge  on  the  left  and  rear 
of  the  gun,  heads  toward  the  muzzle;  remove 
the  sponge  cap;  with  the  division  bore  bristle 
sponge,  sponge  the  entire  bore  of  the  gun;  as- 
sist 7  and  8  in  providing  gun  tub  and  provide 
deck  bucket  each"; 

or  the  simpler  duty  of  No    11,   who 

"  provides  five  rifles,  bayonets  and  beets,  and 
then  goes  for  powder." 

Note  the  joint  action  of  several  numbers  in 
the  loading  operation: 

"  Nos.  9  and  10  bring  up  the  projectile  on  its 
bearer,  and  place  it  on  the  loading  tray.     No.  5 
steps    to  the    rear  of    Nos.    9  and    10  with  the 
short  rammer  in  hand,  and  pushes  the  project- 
ile home  smartly,  as  shown  by  the  mark  on  the 
staff,  assisted  by  No.  6,  if  necessary,  and  lays 
rammer  down    on    deck.     Nos.  9  and   10  retire 
and   go  for    another    projectile.     No.  11  holds 
the  powder  tank.     No.  12  removes   the    cover, 
hands  it  to    No.   11,    and,    taking  out  the  car- 
tridge, places   it    on    the  loading    tray,  the  tie 
end  in,    and  pushes  it  home  by  hand.     Nos.  11 
and  12  recap  and  return  the  powder  tank,  and 
await  a  fresh  charge.     No.    3   removes  loading 
tray  from  screw  box;  puts  it  in  place;  takes  a 
marine   sponge    from    gun   tub;  wipes  off    gas 
check  seat  and  screw   box    again,    and   returns 
sponge  to  the  tub,  which   is  removed  by    Nos. 
4  and   6,  if  necessary.     No.    2    now    closes    the 
breech.     No.  1  inserts  a  primer,  hooks  the  lock 
lanyard  first,  and  then  full-cocks  the  lock." 

This  is  what  preceded  the  firing  of  the 
shell  which  raked  the  Spanish  Admiral's 
flag-ship  at  Manila  from  end  to  end.  The 
directions  are  not  general.  They  are  as  rig- 
idly precise  as  those  of  the  manual  of  arms, 
which  every  infantry  private  learns  to  per- 
form automatically;  and  Jacky  is  drilled  and 
drilled,  not  only  until  he  knows  the  exact 
duties  pertaining  to  his  number  at  the  gun, 
but  until  he  understands  that  he  is  to  do 
those  duties  and  nothing  else.  Incidentally 
he  is  taught  the  natuie  and  use  of  every  part 
of  the  mechanism  of  his  gun,  and  how  to 
keep  it  in  order. 

The  duties  of  a  given  number  at  the  gun 
vary  with  the  order  given.  Thus,  at  the 
order,  "Sponge!"  the  individual  has  certain 
things  to  do;  at  the  order,  "  Load!"  certain 
other  things,  and  so  on.  After  the  crew  has 
learned  generally  what  is  to  be  done  at  the 
different  orders  the  members  are  drilled  in- 
dividually  and   by  number   in    the    detailed 
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duties  pertaining  to  each  order.  Thus,  at 
the  order  "  Load!"  the  number  who  is  first 
to  act  is  called  upon  to  do  his  duty;  then 
the  next  number  is  directed  to  continue  the 
work,  and  thus  continuously  until  every 
man  successively  has  performed  every  de- 
tail. In  course  of  time  the  individuals  be- 
come skilled  each  in  his  own  specialty;  and 
when  that  fact  is  apparent  a  shift  takes 
place,  and  stations  are  changed.  Then  each 
man  has  the  duties  of  his  new  number  to 
learn,  and,  these  acquired,  another  change 
occurs;  and  this  proceeds  until  every  man  of 
the  crew  knows  and  can  perform  the  duties 
of  every  number  of  it,  and  perform  them,  be  it 
observed,  without  doing  anybody  else's  work 
but  his  own. 

The  next  step  is  to  drill  on  time,  without 
missing  a  single  detail — slow  at  first,  then  in- 
creasing in  speed,  until  the  men  can  serve 
the  gun  with  the  greatest  celerity  consistent 
with  exact  and  certain  work.  Then,  so  far 
as  the  exercise  of  that  gun  is  concerned,  they 
are  prepared  for  battle.  The  proof  of  it  is  in 
the  reports  of  the  fights  at  Matanzas,  at  Ma- 
nila and  at  Santiago.  In  every  one  of  them 
it  is  said  that  the  men  worked  as  accurately 
as  at  ordinary  drill;  and  professional  critics 
have  especially  alluded  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
hight  of  conflict,  save  for  an  occasional 
cheer,  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the 
crews  were  not  at  ordinary  target  practice. 

Meanwhile  coincidently  with  these  drills 
there  proceeds  the  selection  and  training  of 
the  marksmen.  All  of  the  men,  officers  in- 
cluded, are  required  to  drill  with  small  arms, 
using  both  rifles  and  revolvers.  Prizes  are 
given  by  the  Navy  Department  for  qualifying 
scores,  and  every  incentive  is  used  to  develop 
the  capacity  of  the  individual  to  become  a 
sharpshooter.  The  men  selected  to  aim  the 
guns  of  the  battery  are  chosen  from  among 
the  best  qualified  sharpshooters,  due  regard 
being  had  not  only  to  their  marksmanship, 
but  to  their  intelligence,  coolness  and  ability 
to  command,  and  also  to  their  physical  char- 
acteristics, especially  in  the  matter  of  keen 
sight. 

Every  man  has  more  or  less  personal  error 
in  vision.     If  he   fires  a  string  of   shots  at  a 
target  (the   distance  of   which    is   accurately 
known,  and  the  sight   bar  set  for   that  dis- 
tance), it  will    be  found    that  the  mean  point 


of  impact  of  all  of  the  projectiles  will  be  a 
little  above  or  a  little  below  the  point  aimed 
at.  This  personal  error  of  the  eye  is  accu- 
rately determined  at  target  practice,  and  is  a 
correction  to  be  applied  to  the  sight  of  the 
gun  for  the  given  range  when  the  captain 
aims  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  the 
correction  with  mathematical  accuracy  for  all 
ranges;  for  if  obtained  for  the  mean  battle 
range,  say  fifteen  hundred  yards  (the  heavy 
hitting  at  Santiago  was  done  at  a  range  ap- 
proximating this),  it  will  hold  good  for  a 
range  of  two  thousand  yards  and  under.  The 
knowledge  of  this  personal  error  makes  it 
easy  to  group  the  hits  around  the  target. 

That,  however,  is  not  sufficient;  the  shots 
must    be  placed    in   small  area,    so   that  the 
combined  hammering  effect  upon  a  definite 
spot  can  be  secured.     This  is  done  by  train- 
ing the  eye  at   sighting  drill,  using   a    light 
gun   and  fixed   target.     The  great   guns  are 
also   used    in   what    is   termed   "sub-caliber 
practice."       For    this     purpose     a     section 
of     a    .45-caliber     rifle     barrel    is     secured 
within     the     bore    of    the     gun,     and    the 
firing  lock  is  attached  to    its  rear  end.     Of 
course,    ordinary   .45-caliber   small-arm  car- 
tridges are  used,  instead   of  the  great  ammu- 
nition belonging  to  the  gun.     The  target  is 
made   of  such  a  diminished  area,  and  placed 
in    such  close  proximity  to  the  ship,  that  it 
will  represent   a  very  much  larger  target  at 
great-gun    range;  so  that,  as  a  test  for  accu- 
rate  shooting  and  aiming,  sub-caliber  prac- 
tice is  a  very  useful  and  inexpensive  substitute 
for  actual  practice  with   service  charges  and 
projectiles.     The   target    is    sometimes    an- 
chored stationary,  sometimes  towed  past  the 
ship   by  a  swift  launch.     Records  of  all  tar- 
get   practice  are  kept,   and  the  gun  pointers 
are  shown  the  result    of   their   efforts,   their 
errors    indicated    and  discussed,    and  every 
means  taken   to   make  them  understand  in- 
telligently how  to  correct  them.     Then  there 
is  target    drill   with  the   heavy  guns  in  a  sea 
way  and  under   all    the  conditions  of  actual 
conflict — a   proceeding   which    is  expensive, 
but,  as  events  have  proved,  worth  all  it  costs. 
Not  only   is  the   training  carried  out  with 
individual  guns,  but  with   the  entire  battery 
of   the    ship   as  a    whole.      Battery  work    is 
simply  the  practice  of  a  set  of  rules  which  is 
established  for  the  control  of  the  firing,  and 
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presupposes  means  for  finding  the  range  and 
communicating  it  to  the  guns,  together  with 
the  sight  corrections  for  speed  of  ship  or 
target,  or  both,  and  force  of  the  wind.  The 
gun  pointers  are  thus  constantly  drilled  in 
changing  the  hight  of  sight  bars,  and  keep- 
ing their  guns  steadily  bearing  upon  a  mov- 
ing target,  in  accordance  with  orders  trans- 
mitted exactly  as  they  would  be  in  battle. 
Here  the  difficulties  can  be  made  as  great  as 
desired,  and  they  are  increased  as  proficiency 
advances;  and  as  this  work  goes  on  scores 
are  made  and  tabulated,  the  time    record   is 


kept;  and,  finally,  all  of  this  gathered  in- 
formation goes  to  Washington,  where  it  is 
studied  and  digested,  and  made  the  basis  of 
further  progressive  suggestion  and  discovery. 
This,  very  briefly  and  imperfectly,  ex~ 
plains  why  some  of  the  Spanish  ships  are  at 
the  bottom  of  Cavite  harbor,  some  of  them 
on  the  Cuban  coast,  and  probably  why  the 
rest  of  them  will  (in  due  season  and  with  the 
kind  assistance  of  Commodore  Watson)  seek 
a  safe  and  secluded  harbor  in  the  locker  of 
Davy  Jones. 

New  York  City. 


THE  EDUCATION  AND  SELECTION  OF  STATESMEN. 


BY    PROF.    PAUL    S.    REINSCH. 


In  his  great  work,  "  The  Republic,"  Plato 
concentrates  his  efforts  upon  the  education 
and  selection  of  the  philosophers  who  are  to 
govern  his  ideal    State.     After   a   thorough 
course   of  education  in   philosophy,    science 
and  music,  which  includes  the  use  of  words 
in  speech  and  song,  the  most  capable  are,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  admitted  to  a  share  in 
the  practical  administration  of  public  affairs 
under    the   direction    of    the   guardians    or 
philosophers.     At   the  end  of   fifteen   years 
those  who  have  shown  marked  understand- 
ing and  capacity  in  government  are  received 
among  the  number  of  the  rulers  of  the  State. 
They  govern  unbound    by  laws,   guided    by 
their  experience  and  trained  faculties;    and 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  State  is  founded 
on  the  personal  character  of  the  rulers  rath- 
er     than      on      constitutional     restrictions. 
The  ideal  State  of  Plato  is,  therefore,  char- 
acterized by  the  way  in  which  it  selects  and 
educates  its  best  men  for  public  service,  and 
the  trust  reposed  in  a  character  formed  by 
careful    public   training.     This   affords  us  a 
very  valuable  test  of  the  virtue  of  modern 
institutions;  what  is  the  basis  of  the  selection 
of  statesmen  and  how  is  the  education  of  the 
leaders  provided  for? 

We  might  call  Plato's  mode  of  selection 
organic;  ultimate  success  is  based  on  long 
training  and  thorough  experience  in  the  art 
of  governing.  There  is  a  gradual  elimination 
of  the  less  capable;  the  best,  having  accu- 
mulated a  store  of  experience  and  being  strong 


in  public  confidence,  attain  to  supreme  power. 
The  rulers  are  embodied  policies.  The  suc- 
cessful performance  of  public  duties  is  the 
only  passport  to  high  position.  To  this  wre 
might  oppose  fortuitous  selection,  by  which 
the  test  of  preferment  is  not  experience  and 
work  well  done,  but  royal  favor,  capacity 
for  attracting  public  attention,  fame  in  war, 
or  mere  passing  notoriety.  Under  this 
method  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  men  whose  dazzling  notori- 
ety may  cover  the  political  incapacity  of  a 
Wellington  or  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  a  Na- 
poleon. Such  selection  is  a  game  of  chance, 
with  none  of  the  assurance  of  public  safety 
that  is  offered  by  long  continued  civic  ser- 
vice in  the  eye  of  the  public. 

If  we  test  our  system  by  this  criterion  we 
find  much  room  for  reform  in  machinery  and 
public  sentiment.  Looking  first  at  the  op- 
portunity of  education  in  public  affairs,  we 
find  that  the  specialization  of  business  in  the 
Congressional  committees,  the  total  separa- 
tion of  the  executive  and  legislative,  and  the 
intermittent  tenure  of  public  office,  are  far 
from  forming  the  ideal  training  of  statesmen. 
A  Congressman  will  usually  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  only  with  that  small  portion 
of  public  business  intrusted  to  his  committee. 
He  gets  a  partial,  one-sided  view  of  legisla- 
tion; if  he  fulfils  the  demands  of  his  con- 
stituents for  local  appropriations,  and  if  the 
bills  of  his  committee  are  passed  he  is  usu- 
ally well  satisfied.     The  nature  of  the  public 
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debates  is  so  perfunctory,  and  the  confusion 
introduced  by  endless  amendments  so  great, 
that  few  not  specially  interested  follow  the 
discussion.  Rarely  is  there  a  clash  of  intel- 
lects that  arouses  dormant  capacities;  mostly 
a  lone  orator  preaches  amid  a  wilderness  of 
empty  seats,  or,  at  best,  he  is  aroused  to 
vocal  exertions  by  the  murmurs  of  conversa- 
tion from  the  lobbies.  The  business  of  Con- 
gress is  not  focused;  there  is  no  harmony 
or  order.  The  exciting  element  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  a  measure  is  lack- 
ing. 

The  separation  of  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive also  leads  to  one-sidedness  of  training. 
Men  may  make  laws  or  may  administer 
them,  but  they  are  not  forced  to  make  laws 
which  they  are  also  bound  to  administer.  If 
on  this  point — for  purposes  of  comparison 
merely,  not  as  urging  imitation — we  glance  at 
the  British  system,  we  see  a  body  of  men, 
the  Cabinet,  selected  from  Parliament  on  ac- 
count of  manifest  capacity,  whose  duty  it  is 
not  only  to  guide  the  Administration,  but  to 
propose  all  public  laws.  Familiar  with  the 
needs  of  the  departments,  they  propose  meas- 
ures which  they  must  themselves  apply,  and 
to  which  their  personal  responsibility  at- 
taches. Thus  legislation  is  harmonized,  and 
certain  prominent  men  come  to  stand  for 
definite  policies,  to  embody  great  national 
movements.  When  proposing  their  legisla- 
tion or  defending  their  Government  they  are, 
by  the  fierce  and  able  attacks  of  their  oppo- 
nents, submitted  to  an  ordeal  so  trying  that 
only  sterling  ability  can  permanently  endure 
it.  By  this  strenuous  discipline  men  are 
trained  who  represent  great  national  aspira- 
tions or  characteristics,  and  in  whose  tried 
ability  and  experience  the  nation  safely  re- 
poses implicit  trust. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  powers  for  the 
State,  there  should  be  an  assurance  that  un- 
usually devoted  and  capable  public  service 
should  be  recognized,  and  should  gradually 
lead  to  the  highest  honors.  Even  the  ablest 
of  American  statesmen  are  liable  to  be  con- 
signed to  inactivity,  because  in  some  way  they 
have  failed  to  satisfy  a  limited  constituency, 
perhaps  in  a  matter  of  local  patronage.  Their 
constituencies  are  rarely  able  to  judge  of  the 
efficiency  of  their  legislative  work,  because 
the     most    faithful     committee    service     is 


usually  passed  unnoticed  while  notoriety  is 
gained  in  irrelevant  matters.  This  leads  to 
the  question,  Have  we  organic  selection  or 
fortuitous  selection  of  public  leaders?  Do 
our  leaders  win  their  way  by  arduous 
exertion  in  civic  affairs,  by  ability  and  expe- 
rience, by  representative  character  and  long- 
trusted  personality?  or  are  they  more  often 
pointed  out  by  adventitious  circumstances, 
by  fame  of  war,  by  recent  electoral  success, 
by  popular  notoriety  ?  It  may  be  said  that 
over  one-half  of  our  Presidents  were  not 
prominently  known  as  leading  statesmen  at 
the  time  of  their  election,  while  but  few  of 
the  most  prominent  statesmen  succeeded  to 
the  highest  honors.  Not  only  is  the  tenure 
of  American  statesmen  intermittent,  but  the 
greatest  prizes  are  mostly  not  awarded  to 
those  of  long  experience  and  distinguished 
service.  The  Republic  has  very  often  placed 
in  control  men  of  mere  military  fame,  whose 
very  qualities  of  leadership  in  war  often 
brought  on  disastrous  results  in  government. 
The  firm  moderation  that  subordinates  pri- 
vate desires  to  the  public  weal,  the  intelli- 
gence that  divines  the  sober  public  sentiment 
and  is  guided  by  it,  that  learns  even  from  its 
opponents,  is  a  fruit  of  civic  training.  It  is 
remarkable  how  often  our  great  nation  has 
intrusted  its  entire  welfare,  the  guidance  of 
its  complex  and  powerful  government,  to  men 
of  untried  power  and  character,  men  prom- 
inent in  the  public  eye  for  qualities  unrelated 
to  civic  greatness. 

A  decided  contrast  is  again  presented  by 
England,  which  has  for  two  centuries  had 
only  two  military  men,  Marlborough  and 
Wellington,  prominent  in  civic  affairs.  With 
the  exception  of  the  short  period  of  George 
Ill's  double  Cabinet  system,  which  was  so 
fiercely  attacked  by  Burke,  the  organic  mode 
of  selection  has  prevailed  in  England.  Men 
who  show  unusual  capacities  are  permitted 
to  share  in  the  Administration,  and,  if  con- 
tinuing to  grow  in  power  and  ability,  are 
gradually  promoted  to  the  highest  honors. 
They  serve  the  State  without  interruption  as 
legislators  or  Ministers,  and  become  in  time 
the  personal  acquaintances  and  trusted  lead- 
ers of  the  whole  nation.  Gladstone  served 
continuously  from  1834  until  his  retirement 
in  1894;  Russell,  Palmerston,  Peel,  Beacons- 
field,  were  all  educated  in  this  school. 
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There  are,  however,  hopeful  signs  in  our 
own  system.  We  need  not  urge  a  radical 
modification  of  the  Constitution  or  an  imita- 
tion of  foreign  models.  With  the  right  ideals 
of  the  dignity  of  statesmanship  and  its  great 
responsibilities,  we  will  develop  better  modes 
of  educating  and  selecting  our  leaders.  Two 
roads  of  preferment  to  high  national  honors 
are  pointed  out  by  practice,  service  in  Con- 
gress and  the  Cabinet,  and  service  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  great  commonwealths.  The 
business  of  Congress,  too,  is  becoming 
focused  by  the  control  of  the  Committee  of 
Rules  and  the  Speaker.  This  office  merits 
the  closest  attention  of  Americans,  having  a 
greater  capacity  for  organic  growth  than  al- 
most any  other  of  our  institutions.  All  the 
tendencies  that  promise  an  organic  selection 
of  leaders,  that  allow  statesmen  to  be  trained 
in  a  regular  gradation  of  duties,  reserving 
high  position  to  tried  powers,  should  be  fos- 
tered. Capable  Congressmen  should  be  re- 
elected or  promoted  to  the  Senate;  members 
of  Cabinet  should  be  selected  from  Congress 
as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  bring  about  at 
least  a  personal  connection  between  these 
two  bodies.  The  responsibility  of  the  domi- 
nant party  in  Congress  should  be  unified  and 


concentrated  in  the  Speaker.  The  highest 
office  of  the  nation  should  be  reserved  to 
tried  ability  and  long  experience  in  public 
affairs.  But,  tho  the  legal  machinery  of 
government  may  offer  material  aid  in  bring- 
ing forward  the  best  men,  the  essential  re- 
quirement for  a  right  system  is  a  sound  pub- 
lic opinion  that  will  not  be  led  astray  by  the 
glamour  of  mere  notoriety,  but  will  demand 
the  highest  standard  of  statesmanship  in  the 
men  it  rewards  with  political  honors. 

Concentration  of  powers  and  responsibil- 
ity, prominence  acquired  through  long,  suc- 
cessful public  service,  and  an  embodiment  of 
national  sentiment  in  great  well-known  per- 
sonalities, are  the  most  needful  conditions 
for  the  permanence  of  our  Government.  As 
the  nation  grows  larger  and  its  interests 
more  complex,  we  can  no  longer  trust  the 
Government  to  inexperienced  hands.  We 
need  men  whose  personality  has  been  tested 
in  the  intense  light  of  public  position,  whose 
great  qualities  have  been  developed  in  the 
arena  of  political  discussion,  men  whose 
history  and  well-known  convictions  are 
a  better  guaranty  for  public  safety  than 
whole  codes  of  constitutional  restric- 
tions. 


POETRY  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION. 


BY    LIZETTE   WOODWORTH    REESE. 


The  mercantile  spirit  of  the  day  is  respon- 
sible for  many  of  the  defects  of  the  modern 
educational  system.  Getting  on  in  the  world 
appears  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  average  par- 
ent. With  the  boy  it  means  success  in  busi- 
ness; with  the  girl,  to  make  more  flash  and 
show  in  the  world  than  her  neighbor.  Math- 
ematics and  what  are  called  the  practical 
studies  are  put  in  the  foremost  place;  read- 
ing, mere  reading,  and  literature  as  litera- 
ture are  shoved  to  the  wall.  Between  the 
mercantile  spirit  on  one  hand,  and  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  on  the  other,  the  literary  side 
of  education  is  having  a  hard  time  of 
it. 

A  certain  way  to  reach  a  child  is  through 
his  imagination.  Nature  has  given  each  this 
superb  gift.  The  Dark  follows  him  up  to 
bed;  the  Moon  watches  him  with  round  eyes 
from   behind   his    father's    apple-trees;    the 


white  bush  out  in  the  dusk  is  a  shape  that   is 
awful  as  well  as  a  delight. 

I  asked  some  little  children  the  other  day 
what  they  thought  the  wind  was  when  they 
heard  it  in  the  night.  One  said,  "It  is  like 
a  fiddle";  one,  "It  is  like  a  wild  beast"; 
one,  "  It  is  like  a  bad  man,  going  arou nd  the 
house  and  saying  wicked  words. "  I  asked 
them  if  the  sound  were  not  like  that  made 
by  a  horse  galloping  by,  far  off  at  first,  then 
very  close,  then  far  off  again.  Their  faces 
lighted  up  so  at  this  question  that  I  felt  I 
already  had  my  answer.  In  "  Windy  Nights  " 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  singing  out  one  of 
the  imaginings  of  his  boyhood: 

"  Whenever  the  moon  and  stars  are  set, 
Whenever  the  wind  is  high, 
All  night  long  in  the  dark  and  wet 

A  man  goes  riding  by. 
Late  in  the  night  when  the  fires  are  out, 
Why  does  he  gallop  and  gallop  about?" 
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Poetic  literature  is  the  most  imaginative, 
and  therefore  the  most  satisfying  of  all.  A 
stirring  poem  is  the  dark,  the  moon,  the 
flowering  shrub  over  again.  The  reading  of 
poetry  and  the  study  of  it  may  be  made  a 
part  of  the  child's  school  exercises.  It  will 
take  him  out  of  the  more  monotonous  at- 
mosphere of  his  tasks.  A  child,  in  mem- 
orizing a  poem,  is  laying  up  a  store  against 
the  evil  days  to  come.  A  good  deal  of  it 
may  melt  out  of  his  mind;  but  a  word  here 
and  a  word  there  will  stick  fast,  and  per- 
chance be  a  staff  or  a  call  to  battle  in  the 
harder  years  of  later  life. 

"We  know  the  scriptural  sentence  passed 
upon  an  idle  word.  A  good  word,  then, 
must  be  all  that  a  bad  is  not;  and  when  we 
set  that  word  to  music,  and  so  make  it  more 
unforgettable,  of  what  an  added  service  is  it 
capable! 

How  much  of  the  masters  enters  into  our 
every-day  vocabulary!  We  quote  and  quote 
and  keep  on  quoting.  Sometimes  we  hear 
an  uncouth  person  use  a  word  that  our  mem- 
ory pounces  upon  as  Shakespeare's.  It  has 
been  so  incorporated  into  the  language  that 
wit  and  ignorance  alike  lay  hold  of  it,  and 
we  are  that  much  the  richer  in  serviceable 
English. 

What  is  it  to  be  practical  ?  Is  it  to  have 
an  eye  to  the  main  chance  ?  Poetry  does 
not  come  down  to  the  level  of  this  definition. 
If  it  means  to  have  a  finer  sense,  a  sturdy  ac- 
ceptance of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  then  is  poetry  the  most  practical 
of  all  arts.  It  is  because  it  is  unworldly  that 
it  is  enduring. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  poetic  literature 
that  can  be  put  at  the  service  of  the'  child. 
Longfellow's  "The  Arrow  and  the  Song"; 
"  Santa  Filomena  "  (tho  a  little  too  long); 
Browning's  noble  song  from  "  Pippa 
Passes  " — 

"  God's  in  his  Heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world  "; 

his  M  How  We  Brought  the  Good  News  from 
Aix  to  Ghent";  Leigh  Hunt's  "  Abou  Ben 
Adhem";  "The  Deserted  Village  "  (which 
is  good  to  read  aloud);  Boker's  "  Dirge  for  a 
Soldier."     No   boy  that    is  worth   the  name 


but  will  rouse  at  the  bugle-notes  of  "  Mar- 
mion  ";  Macaulay's  Roman  ballads  will  start 
him  to  soldiering. 

But  not  as  a  task.  We  cannot  both  parse 
John  Milton  and  read  him.  If  grammar  is 
more  than  literature,  let  the  latter  go  to  the 
wall.  Not  a  few  of  us  have  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  some  poetic  classic  belittled  to  us  in 
this  fashion.  How  our  teachers  labored  to  di- 
vide it  up  into  the  nine  parts  of  speech !  How 
hard  they  tried  to  make  every  word  01  it  in- 
telligible to  us!  How  fearful  they  were  that 
we  would  miss  something  of  it  all,  and  took 
the  very  means  to  bring  about  that  result! 

It  is  its  illusive  quality  that  makes  one  of 
the  chief  charms  of  poetry.  Suppose  a  word 
or  two  is  lost  to  a  child.  Overexplanation 
serves  to  cheapen.  Suppose  he  only  recalls 
the  poem  as  a  strain  of  music.  He  is  the 
wealthier  by  one  more  mystery.  I  see  no 
reason  why  children  brought  up  to  the  best 
literature  should  not  in  some  measure  appro- 
priate it  to  themselves.  They  will  have  no- 
ble ideas,  and  these  will  prepare  the  way  for 
a  noble  vocabulary.  We  grade  our  reading- 
books,  and  expect  the  child  to  do  wonders  in 
the  way  of  composition.  The  best  literature. 
We  can  get  cabbages  at  any  market,  but  the 
rose  only  at  the  door  of  the  wood. 

This  is  a  sordid  world.  Over  against  its 
materialistic  influence  let  us  set  the  things 
of  the  spirit.  If  we  stunt  the  child's  imagi- 
native development  we  render  him  by  that 
much  the  more  incapable  of  fighting  the  bat- 
tle of  life. 

It  is  the  poets  that  have   the  fitting  word 
How  much  readier  we  are  byreascn  of  them. 
Richard  Grant  White  always  connected  two 
lines  of  one  of  Watts's  hymns  with  a  stretch 
of  green  pasture  along  the  Harlem  River: 

"  Wide  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood 
Stand  dressed  in  living  green." 

He  went  back  a  century  and  more  for  some 
descriptive  words  to  suit  a  New  World  river- 
side. 

We  will  have  the  poet  as  long  as  we  have 
the  mother  and  the  child.  Let  us  lay  hold 
of  him,  then,  as  the  sower,  the  seer,  the  con- 
soling spirit. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


AS  THEY  DO  IN   FRANCE. 

BY    MRS.    MARY   GREEN. 


One  very  striking  point  of  difference  between 
French  and  American  housekeeping  is  in  the 
nethod  of  washing  the  clothes.  In  America 
.he  word  laundry  conjures  up  a  large,  airy 
room,  with  stationary  tubs  ranged  against  the 
.vails,  and  hot  and  cold  water  above  each  tub; 
also  proper  appliances  for  drying  the  linen  in 
svet  weather. 

Here,  the  room  set  apart  for  washing  pur- 
poses (you  can  hardly  call  it  a  laundry)  is  de- 
tached from  the  house  and  cheerless  in  the 
extreme.  It  contains  a  huge  copper  boiler, 
like  a  deep  well,  and  underneath  this  boiler  is 
.something  resembling  a  primitive  brick  oven; 
in  this  the  fire  necessary  to  heat  the  water  is 
nade,  and  naturally  needs  a  great  deal  of 
coaxing  before  it  can  be  got  to  burn. 

The  washing  of  the  clothes  is  a  mostamazing 
process.  An  ordinary  tub  is  used,  and  this  is 
set  upon  a  wooden  tripod;  across  the  tub  is 
stretched  a  smooth  board,  and  upon  this  board 
the  laundress  places  the  garment  to  be  washed. 
She  then  proceeds  to  scrub  it  vigorously  with 
a  very  stiff  brush,  resembling  a  flat  clothes- 
brush,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  fibers 
catch  in  every  small  hole  or  weak  place  in  the 
linen,  often  ruining  it  completely. 

The  goddess  presiding  over  the  laundry  is  a 
person  to  be  propitiated,  and  is  often  a  female 
calculated  to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  a 
timid  housekeeper.  The  typical  laundress  is 
red  of  face  and  loud  of  voice,  and  wears  a 
rampant  cap  which  gives  her  a  warlike  air, 
and  helps  to  deepen  one's  impression  that  she 
must  resemble  the  dreadful  women  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

She  is,  as  a  rule,  either  extremely  intimate 
with  the  cook,  or  there  is  a  deadly  feud  be- 
tween them;  and  one  condition  is  as  undesira- 
ble as  the  other.  She  requires  constant  feed- 
ing, and,  in  addition  to  her  regular  meals,  she 
must  have  bread  and  beer  or  wine  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  same  at  four  in  the 
afternoon;  and  if  she  thinks  you  are  weak 
enough  to  give  it  to  her,  she  will  demand 
coffee  with  brandy  in  it  at  intervals.  Some  of 
her  peculiarities  can  be  forgiven  her,  however, 
as  she  works  from  8  a.m.  until  7  p.m.  for  the 
very  modest  sum  of  forty  cents. 

French  houses,  as  this  description  of  the 
laundry  would  indicate,  are  far  less  comforta- 
ble than  English  or  American  houses,  only  the 
most  modern  having  such  conveniences  as  gas, 
hot  and  cold  water,  etc.     The  small  inventions 
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which  go  so  far  toward  making  the  serv- 
ants' work  easier,  and  which  add  so  much  to 
the  comfort  of  all  in  the  house,  are  entirely 
unknown. 

As  far  as  the  actual  care  of  the  house,  and 
the  ordering  of  the  food,  and  the  cooking  of  it, 
are  concerned,  the  French  housekeeper  has 
less  care  than  any  other  in  the  world. 

The  care  of  the  floors,  which  is  usually  s  uch 
a  burdensome  thing,  is  here  made  very  easy. 
A  special  man  can  be  had  for  a  small  sum  a 
month  to  take  the  waxing  and  rubbing  of 
them. 

Should  an  inconsideiate  husband  bring  home 
an  unexpected  guest,  she  can  send  to  a  restau- 
rant, or  cook-shop,  and  buy  either  an  addition- 
al dish  or  two  or  an  entire  and  well-cooked 
dinner,  from  soup  to  dessert;  and  this  in  the 
small  towns.  Of  course  it  can  be  done  anywhere 
in  a  big  city.  Painful  experiences  have  con- 
vinced most  of  us  that  this  facility  for  adding, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  to  one's  menu,  is  a  valu- 
able aid  and  not  a  thing  to  be  despised. 

I  give  a  recipe  in  common  use  for  CEufs  au 
beurre  noir.  Put  a  good  quantity  of  butter 
into  a  frying-pan,  and  when  it  begins  to. get 
black  (which  fact  you  must  ascertain  by  taking 
a  little  of  it  upon  a  silver  spoon),  break  the 
eggs,  one  by  one,  into  it,  and  be  careful  to 
place  the  eggs  side  by  side.  When  they  are 
well  cooked,  but  not  tough,  place  them  with  the 
butter  in  which  they  have  been  cooked  into  a 
rather  deep  dish  into  which  you  have  put  a 
small  spoonful  of  vinegar.  Serve  very  hot. 
The  number  of  eggs  must  be  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  frying-pan,  as  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  let  the  eggs  run  together;  a  half- 
teacup  of  butter  is  enough  for  six  eggs. 

Champignons  en  rago&t. — After  having  peeled 
and  cut  in  small  pieces  one  pound  of  mush- 
rooms put  them  in  a  saucepan,  and  let  them 
simmer  in  the  water  which  they  will  exude. 
When  you  are  sure  that  there  is  no  more  water 
to  come  from  them  add  a  teacup  of  butter  and 
some  finely  chopped  parsley  and  a  good  hand- 
ful of  bread  crumbs  from  the  interior  of  the 
loaf;  do  not  use  the  crust.  Let  this  cook  very 
slowly  for  half  an  hour.  If  during  that  time  it 
becomes  too  dry,  or  sticks  to  the  saucepan, 
add  a  little  water,  or,  better  still,  bouillon. 
This  is  very  good  served  with  any  kind  of 
roast  meat  instead  of  the  usual  mushroom 
sauce,  or  is  a   good  luncheon  dish  of  itself. 

Paris,  France. 
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IMMUNITY  FROM  YELLOW 
FEVER. 


accustomed  to  the  poison — /.  e.,  they  are  "  ac- 
climatized." It  is  well  known  that  one  attack 
renders  the  subject  thereafter  immune.  A 
rare  opportunity  to  put  his  theories  and  his 
serum  to  the  test  has  been  afforded  him  during 

THE  scientists  have   racked    their    brains    in  the  last  six  months.      The   State   of    San  Paulo 

vain,  and   polished   up    their    strongest   micro-  is  the  richest    in    Brazil,  and    highly  attractive 

scopes  afresh,  in  the  futile   endeavor    to  learn  to  emigrants.     They  contract  the  seeds  of  dis- 

the  nature  of  the  mysterious  change  in  a  man's  ease  at  the    port  of    their    arrival,  and  then  go 

system    through    the    agency    of  one    of  those  inland   to  set  up  new  centers    of  infection;  and 

contagious  diseases — the  result  of  the  entrance  thus   the  disease    formerly    confined    to    coast 

of  a  specific    germ    or    poison — by  which  he  is  towns  is  diffused  every  where,  like  a  spreading 

transformed;    and  thenceforward    he    becomes  conflagration. 

an  immune — i.  e.,  he  need  never  fear  another  Dr.  Sanarelli  holds  entirely  original  views  as 
attack  of  that  disease.  Of  this  latter  fact  they  to  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  disease,  and  he 
are  quite  certain,  and  a  curious  and  beneficent  has  studied  it  so  long  that  we  may  believe  he 
circumstance  is,  that  a  very  mild  type  of  the  is  right;  but  the  grounds  of  his  belief  are  too 
disease  serves  just  as  well  as  a  violent  one  to  technical  to  be  discussed  here.  What  v/e  want 
produce  the  much-desired  immunity.  Hence,  to  know  about  is  the  results  of  his  beliefs  as 
inoculation  with  material  that  will  produce  a  exhibited  in  his  treatment.  The  destruction  of 
mild  type  of  the  disease  is  found  to  furnish  a  life  from  yellow  fever  among  the  newly  ar- 
complete  protection  against  violent  onsets;  rived  Europeans,  unacclimated  and  not  know- 
vaccination  with  a  virus  that  causes  only  a  ing  how  to  live  in  tropical  countries,  has  risen 
mild  malaise  protects  from  the  attacks  of  the  to  ninety  per  cent,  and  the  swift,  overwhelm- 
loathsome  and  disfiguring  smallpox.  Thou-  ing  destruction,  has  in  some  cases  rivaled  the 
sands  of  experiments  have  been  made  to  ward  legends  of  the  medieval  plagues, 
■off  the  diseases  rightly  named  scourges,  one  of  In  the  city  of  San  Carlos  do  Pinhal  is  an  iso- 
the  most  notable  being  the  production  of  a  lation  hospital, and  here,  at  an  invitation  of  the 
protective  serum  against  the  Asiatic  plague,  authorities,  Dr.  Sanarelli,  in  February  last,  in- 
Haffkine  and  Yersin  have  produced  an  attenu-  augurated  a  series  of  experiments  that  demon- 
ated  culture  of  the  plague  bacillus.  English-  strated  the  value  of  his  anti-amariilic  serum, 
men  in  India  avail  themselves  of  the  scientific  The  entire  account  of  his  work  is  most  interest- 
prophylactic  and  escape;  the  fanatical  and  ing ;  but  we  can  only  study  results.  He  clearly 
ignorant  natives  repudiate  it,  and  perish  in  showed  that  the  earlier  the  serum  is  used  after 
droves.  symptoms  appear,  the  better.  It  has  a  direct 
In  physiological  laboratories  the  world  over  and  immediate  action  on  the  kidneys,  and  he 
there  are  experiments  making  to-day  with  the  proved  that  the  best  action  follows  injecting  it 
hope  of  finding  a  means  of  forestalling  all  the  directly  into  a  vein;  he  calls  this  the  intensive 
contagious  diseases;  but  the  one  that  interests  method.  The  mortality  was  only  twenty-seven 
us  just  at  this  juncture  is  yellow  fever,  of  per  cent. — a  great  falling  off  from  ninety, 
which  so  many  of  our  soldiers  are  now  lying  The  serum  is  produced  by  subjecting  a  horse 
prostrated  in  hospitals.  It  is  a  most  formida-  to  gradually  increasing  doses  of  the  yellow- 
bledisease,  and  has  been  called  "  the  scourge  of  fever  virus  till  he  can  withstand  an  amount 
the  American  Continent,"  and  rightly ;  but  for  which,  if  administered  at  first,  would  surely 
the  fear  of  it  some  of  the  fairest  regions  on  this  have  proved  fatal,  and  the  animal  has  to  be 
side  of  the  Atlantic  would  be  filled  with  thri-  under  treatment  for  a  year  or  fourteen  months 
ving  colonies  from  the  crowded  countries  of  before  his  blood  reaches  the  proper  stage. 
Europe,  and  physiologists  have  been  for  many  It  is  a  comfort  to  learn  from  Dr.  Doty,  the 
years  striving  to  find  some  means  of  forestall-  health  officer  of  New  York,  that  within  two  or 
ing  or  combating  it.  three  months  he  can  furnish  enough  competent 
At  last  it  would  seem  that  the  labors  of  Dr.  serum  to  supply  our  army  in  Cuba;  for  he  has 
Guiseppe  Sanarelli,  of  Brazil,  have  been  not  been  idle,  and  long  ago  entered  into  corre- 
crowned  with  success.  His  work  has  pro-  spondence  with  Dr.  Sanarelli.  A  more  imme- 
ceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  system  can  diate  consolation  is  the  information  that  regi- 
bear  a  large  amount  of  the  attenuated  virus,  ments  of  immunes  are  being  hurried  forward 
and  that  thereafter  it  is  protected.  He  ex-  to  form  the  garrison  of  Santiago,  and  that  im- 
plains  that  the  reason  why  everybody  living  in  mune  doctors  and  nurses  are  being  sent  to  care 
regions  where  it  is  endemic  do  not  have  it  is,  for  the  sick  without  adding  more  fuel  to  the 
that    their    systems    have     become    gradually  fire, 
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In  the  study  of  the  arrangements  by  which 
flowers  are  said  to  be  adapted  to  insect  visits 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  cross-fertilization, 
anomalous  facts  occasionally  appear.  One  of 
these  is  the  surreptitious  method  by  which  the 
humblebee  gets  the  honey  from  the  clover  and 
other  flowers  by  making  a  slit  in  the  corolla  in- 
stead of  entering  by  the  mouth  to  cross-fertil- 
ize after  the  elaborate  arrangement  for  her 
visit  has  been  made.  Judging  by  Mr.  Darwin's 
work  on  the  self  and  cross  fertilization  in  flow- 
ers, the  English  humblebee  is  not  this  sort  of 
a  creature,  as  Mr.  Darwin  notes  with  special 
interest  the  statement  of  an  American  observer 
that  the  petunia  in  this  country  is  served  in 
this  way,  and  that  the  honey-bee  makes  use  of 
the  slit  to  avoid  the  real  entrance  to  the  flower. 
Extended  observation  in  our  country  has 
shown  that  this  mode  of  entrance  is  usual  in 
almost  all  flowers  with  monopetalous  corollas, 
and  that  many  in  the  polypetalse,  which  do  not 
open  as  rapidly  as  the  bees  think  meet  for 
them,  are  bored  in  the  same  way.  Just  here 
comes  in  a  curious  controversy,  which  affords 
a  commentary  on  the  value  of  expert  testimony. 
It  is  said,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  is  impossible 
that  these  slits  in  flowers  can  be  made  by  the 
humble  and  honeybees;  that  they  have  not 
organs  suited  to  the  task.  A  leader  in  this 
line,  Dr.  Jacob  Schneck,  of  Mount  Carmel,  111., 
has  recently  published  a  paper  in  a  leading 
scientific  serial,  asserting  this  point,  and  posi- 
tively, that  the  slits  are  made  by  a  wood-borer 
resembling  the  humblebee,  a  species  oi  Xylocopa. 
The  other  creatures,  he  asserts,  only  use  the 
slits  the  Xylocopa  makes.  Then  we  have  next 
a  paper  by  John  H.  Lovell,  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  for  July,  who  asserts 
that  he  has  "  seen  hundreds  of  the  flowers  per- 
forated, and  both  honey  and  humblebees 
stealing  the  nectar."  He  is  referring  to  the 
common  "  touch-me-not  "  Impatiens  bi flora 
{I fulva  of  our  botanies).  That  there  may  be 
no  mistake  as  to  his  meaning,  he  continues: 

"  Both  the  honey-bee  and  Bombus  i err i cola  were 
observed  in  the  act  of  perforating  the  nectary. 
The  maxillse  alone  were  employed,  and  were 
moved  slowly  back  and  forward  for  the  purpose 
of  puncturing  the  tissue." 

Long  lists  of  insects  observed  to  visit  this  and 
other  flowers  noted  in  the  paper  are  given,  but 
not  a  single  visit  from  a  Xylocopa  is  recorded. 
Both  parties  will  probably  insist  that  "  there 
is  a  mistake  somewhere  "  in  all  the  observa- 
tions but  their  own,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  selection  of  an  expert,  should 
the  necessity  arise. 


.  .  .  .One  of  the  most  valuable  and  carefully 
made  series  of  biological  observations  of  the 
past  few  years  is  that  by  Grassi.on  the  economy 
of  the  white  ants.  Fritz  Miillcr,  in  his  obser- 
vations on  some  Brazilian  species,  showed  that 
a  certain  number  of  Fermitida  reach  maturity 
and  propagate  without  leaving  the  nest  or  ac- 
quiring the  adult  (imaginal)  characters;  hence 
he  inferred  that  the  function  of  the  winged 
adults  was  not  that  of  founding  fresh  colonies, 
but  of  furnishing  kings  and  queens  to  pre- 
existing orphaned  colonies.  Then  Grassi  gave 
seven  years  of  study  to  ascertaining  the  origin 
of  the  sterile  castes.  His  patient  researches 
show  that  the  eggs  and  newly  hatched  young 
are  all  alike,  the  caste  distinctions  arising  after 
birth,  and  depending  on  the  development  of  the 
reproductive  system.  Ifthis  goes  on  normally 
the  larva  or  nymph  finally  becomes  a  winged 
imago;  if  it  is  arrested  at  any  period  before 
the  completion  of  the  nymph  stage,  the  larva 
becomes  a  soldier;  and  when  it  is  precociously 
stimulated  a  neoteinic  form  arises — i.e.,  one 
which  reaches  sexual  maturity  without  acqui- 
ring wings  or  other  characters  of  the  normal 
kings  and  queens.  The  insect  remains  plastic 
until  the  atrophic  change  of  the  genitalia  has 
begun;  thus  a  nymph  or  larval  soldier,  or  sol- 
dier cannot  be  modified,  but  a  nymph  can  be 
converted  into  a  soldier  with  wing-buds  (a 
"nymph-soldier").  These  buds  or  rudimen- 
tary wings  may  be  subsequently  reabsorbed. 

. . .  .The  water  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  is  known  to  be  brackish.  Mr.  J.  E. 
S.  Moore  has  recently  explored  this  lake,  col- 
lecting especially  the  shells.  Some  of  them 
are  strangely  unlike  the    normal  forms    found 

in  the  other  lakes  of  Central  Africa.  All  these 
so-called  abnormal  forms  appear  to  have  ma- 
rine affinities;  "but,  as  they  could  not  be  di- 
rectly associated  with  any  living  oceanic  spe- 
cies, it  was  argued  that  they  were  probably  the 
survivors  of  the  marine  fauna  of  some  more 
ancient  times,  when  Tanganyika  was  connect- 
ed with  the  ocean."  This  theory  is  supported 
by  the  similarity  of  certain  Tanganyika  gas- 
tropods to  ancient  fossil  shells. 

.  . .  .The  Foraminifera  are  protozoans  which 
secrete  one-or-many  chambered  shells.  They 
occur  in  great  abundance  at  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  and  in  fossil  in  most  of  the  geolog- 
ical formations.  During  the  past  year  un- 
doubted remains  of  these  animals  have  been 
detected  in  the  upper  Cambrian  shaly  lime- 
stone of  the  Malvern  Hills,  England.  They 
mostly  belong  to  the  genus  Spirillina,  which 
hitherto  has  never  been  found  below  the 
Jurassic  horizon.  Four  other  genera  were 
also  represented.  A  Cambrian  Globigerina- 
like  form  had  previously  been  detected  by 
Matthews,  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  a  Cambrian 
Radiolarian  in  Germany. 


LITERATURE. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  REPORT 
ON  EDUCATION. 

Fbw  persons  have  any  suspicion  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  rare  un-get-atable  but 
useful  matter  which  is  lying  splendidly  ar- 
ranged and  worked  up  in  the  United  States 
Reports.  To  the  comparatively  few  persons 
who  use  them  the  Smithsonian  Reports  and 
publications,  for  example,  are  inexhaustible 
treasures  of  knowledge. 

The  report  just  published  by  the  Hon. 
William  T.  Harris  on  Education  for  the  year 
1897  is  as  real  and  full  as  an  international  ex- 
hibition. The  whole  educational  machinery 
of  the  country  is  put  on  exhibition  in  it;  the 
value,  meaning,  operation  and  relation  of 
every  element  in  it  brought  out  and  measur- 
ed in  its  comparative  relations  with  what  it 
has  been  in  previous  years,  with  what  it  is 
now  in  other  countries,  and  with  the  best 
ideal  standards. 

It  opens  with  some  luminous  statistics, 
which  go  straight  to  the  mark  and  tell  the 
whole  story.  For  example,  we  wish  to  know 
what  the  school  population  of  the  country  is, 
and  find  that  it  was,  in  1897,  21,082,472. 
We  wish  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
system  by  finding  what  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  are  in  daily  attendance;  we 
find  it  to  be  69.50  hundredths  of  the  whole. 
We  wish  to  know  whether  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools  is  increasing  or  declining.  The 
ratios  again  reply,  and  we  find  that  the  ratio 
of  attendance  in  1897  compares  with  that  of 
1870  as  69.50  with  61.45  hundredths,  and 
that  it  has  risen  steadily  through  all  the  in- 
tervening years.  We  wish  to  know  whether 
each  child  is  attending  school  more  or  fewer 
days  than  formerly.  We  find  he  is  attending 
more  days  in  the  ratio  of  67.2  days  in  1897  to 
48.7  days  in  1870.  If  we  wish  to  know  how 
much  schooling  of  all  kinds  and  classes  each 
inhabitant  has  on  an  estimate  of  two  hundred 
days  to  the  school-year,  we  find  that  average 
for  the  whole  country  to  be  4.94  years,  the 
lowest  average  in  any  school  section  of  the 
country  being  2.83  years,  and  the  highest 
6.50  years. 


Turning  to  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
matter,  we  wish  to  know  where  the  $188,641,- 
243  expended  in  1897  came  from.  We  find 
that  04  2  hundredths  were  drawn  from  per- 
manent funds,  18.6  from  State  taxes,  67.8 
from  local  taxes,  and  9.4  from  miscellaneous 
sources.  We  wish  to  know  what  each  pupil 
costs  per  school  day.  We  find  that  cost  to 
be  for  tuition  8.4  cents,  and  for  all  other 
purposes,  13.2  cents — a  total  of  21.6  cents. 

These  tables  show  where  illiteracy  is  great- 
est, how  the  rural  schools  compare  with  the 
urban  schools,  what  each  State  is  doing,  and 
even  what  the  tendency  is  on  such  a  point  as 
the  employment  of  male  teachers  compared 
with  female,  and  in  what  parts  of  the  country 
one  sex  is  preferred  to  the  other.  They  ena- 
ble us  to  study  the  college  system  of  the 
country,  to  compare  the  relations  of  the  col- 
leges and  private  or  endowed  schools  to  the 
public  schools,  and  to  decide  how  they  stand 
with  the  public.  We  find  the  very  remarka- 
ble fact  that  since  1872  the  ratio  of  students 
going  to  college  to  the  school  population  has 
slightly  more  than  doubled,  being  as  .059  in 
1872  to  .119  in  1895. 

The  place  of  honor  in  the  volume  is  held 
by  two  striking  papers  prepared  by  Miss 
•Anna  Tolman  Smith,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  on  "  Education  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  and  "Educa- 
tion in  France."  These  are  followed  by 
papers  on  education  in  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way by  Miss  F.  G.  French,  specialist,  and 
two  papers  on  education  in  Europe,  with  a 
translation  of  Dr.  Affolter's  little  text-book 
on  civics,  prepared  for  the  Swiss  schools,  a 
topic  of  great  and  obvious  importance  in  a 
public  school  curriculum,  to  which  the  Com- 
missioner calls  attention  in  his  Introduction. 

The  fifteen  other  papers  which  complete 
the  volume  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  ex- 
amine for  themselves,  and  limit  our  remarks 
to  a  few  special  points. 

First  of  all  we  note  the  long,  full  report  on 
Sunday-schools,  by  James  H.  Blodgett, 
A.M.,  and  the  Commissioner's  remarks 
about  it  in  his  Introduction  (p.  xxiii).  Mr. 
Blodgett  has  brought  together  an  immense 
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amount  of  matter  on  this  subject, which,  tho 
not  always  absolute  in  precision  or  au- 
thority, is  the  best  now  available.  The  de- 
tails of  this  interesting  and  valuable  report 
will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  issue 
under  the  head  of  Religious  Intelligence. 

Dr.  Harris  takes  up  for  himself  the  report 
on  educational  work  in  Alaska.  It  appears 
that  the  Bureau  under  his  direction  has  found 
the  mission  stations  of  all  branches  of  the 
Church,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in  that 
Territory,  the  best  agencies  to  be  employed. 
His  remarks  on  this  subject,  and  on  the 
Alaskan  problem,  will  be  to  one  who  has  not 
kept  infortned  about  civilizing  and  education- 
al agencies  in  this  far-away  and  polar  region, 
surprising  if  not  startling.  It  will  take  their 
breath  away  to  learn  that  reindeer  are  school- 
books  in  these  schools;  that  the  care,  breed- 
ing and  training  of  reindeer  are  relied  on  to 
discipline,  educate  and  civilize  the  natives, 
and  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
the  efficient  agent  of  Home  Missions  among 
these  Hyperboreans,  has  been  and  is  the 
agent  relied  on  in  all  this  kind  of  education- 
al work.  On  these  points,  as  on  the  others, 
we  can  only  counsel  our  friends  to  get  the 
report  and  read  for  themselves. 

We  have  barely  space  to  notice  the  very 
useful  and  luminous  remarks  in  Chapter 
XII  on  the  right  of  the  State  to  tax  for  school 
purposes,  and  the  theory  on  which  the  State 
interferes  in  such  matters  under  a  free  con- 
stitution like  ours. 

In  the  same  way  we  call  attention  to  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural 
Schools.  It  is  one  of  the  three  great  epoch- 
making  reports.  It  may  be  found  on  page 
811  in  this  volume. 

We  close  our  notice  of  this  report  with  a 
few  words  on  the  discussion  of  educational 
topics  reported  from  the  late  Pres.  Francis 
A.  Walker  (Chap.  XIII,  p.  671),  whose 
remarks  on  athletics  in  the  colleges  are 
much  the  sanest  handling  of  that  subject 
which  has  gotten  into  print.  We  call  atten- 
tion to  three  of  his  points.  First,  the  Yale 
method  of  holding  athletics  within  bounds 
by  requiring  that  every  man  shall  come  up  to  a 
certain  standard  of  merit,  and  do  every  day  a 
certain  prescribed  amount  of  work;  next,  the 
distinction  between  gymnastics  as  a  permanent 
discipline  and   athletics  as   self-limited  and 


terminating  where  college  ends  and  the 
post-graduate  professional  preparation  for  the 
life's  work  begins;  and  third,  the  art-training 
which  young  America  is  getting  from  these 
youthful  athletics  in  developing  mind  and 
body  on  ideal  lines  and  up  to  ideal  stand- 
ards. President  Walker  finds  in  it  much  to 
lead  him  to  see  in  all  this  national  enthusiasm 
the  rudimentary  beginnings  of  a  national  art 
development  like  that  of  Greece. 


SOME  RECENT  EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 

The  output  of  educational  literature  during 
the  year  has  not  been  unusually  large,  and  in- 
cludes few  books  of  striking  force  or  interest. 
The  importance  attaching  to  psychological 
study  and  investigation  is  indicated  by  the 
large  proportion  of  works  pertaining  to  this 
subject.  The  principal  contribution  to  this  de- 
partment is  Dr.  Harris's  Psychologic  Founda- 
tions of  Education,  which  we  shall  reserve  for 
later  notice. 

Tichener's  Primer  of  Psychology,  published 
by  Macmillan,  outlines  in  a  simple  and  accurate 
manner  the  most  important  results  of  modern 
psychology,  and  furnishes  suggestions  and 
references  for  a  more  extended  study  of  the 
whole  subject.  An  interesting  feature  is  the 
discussion  of  abnormal  psychology,  whose  im- 
portance for  teachers  is  more  and  more  recog- 
nized. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  publish  Outlines  of 
Descriptive  Psychology ,  by  George  Trumbull 
Ladd,  Ph.D.  It  is  an  adaptation  of  his  large 
work  to  the  special  needs  of  teachers  and 
students  in  normal  schools  and  colleges,  and 
is  marked  by  the  comprehensive  views,  judicial 
tone,  clear  and  concise  style  characteristic  of 
the  author. 

The  same  firm  have  brought  out  The  New 
Psychology,  by  E.  W.  Scripture,  Ph.D.,  a  popu- 
lar treatise  on  the  investigation  of  brain  action 
by  laboratory  processes.  A  feature  of  par- 
ticular interest  is  the  summary  of  foreign  re- 
searches in  the  same  line.  Copious  illustra- 
tions add  vividness  to  the  verbal  descriptions. 

As  regards  special  phases  of  psychological 
research,  child  study  inspires  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  books.  In  addition  to  the  two  to  which 
we  shall  give  special  notice  we  name  Study 
of  the  Child,  by  A.  R.  Taylor,  just  brought  out 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  in  the  International 
Series,  edited  by  Dr.  Harris.  The  book  aims 
to  bring  the  best  results  of  observational  child 
study  within  the  grasp  of  teachers  or  parents, 
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and  to  help  them  sift  and  organize  their  own 
observations.  The  arrangement  of  topics  is 
excellent,  and  accords  well  with  the  general 
course  of  development.  In  the  preface  Dr. 
Harris  discusses  the  symbolic  stage  in  child 
life,  and  the  passage  thence  to  the  search  for 
cause  by  which  the  child  gains  independence 
of  thinking  and  confidence  in  his  own  thought. 

F^rom  the  same  house  was  issued,  earlier  in 
the  year,  The  Psychology  of  Suggestion,  by  Boris 
Sidis,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  It  is  an  original  and  vig- 
orous discussion  of  the  subconscious  self,  en- 
riched by  observations  of  pathological  and 
hypnotic  states.  The  introduction  is  from  the 
pen  of  Professor  James,  of  Harvard. 

Dr.  Louis  Waldstein  treats  the  Subconscious 
Self 'with  special  relation  to  health  and  educa- 
tion in  a  little  work  issued  by  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  same  firm  offer  an  enlarged  and  revised 
edition  of  the  work  by  the  Russian  authoress, 
Marie  De  Manaceine,  on  Sleep;  Its  Physiology, 
Pathology,  Hygiene  and  Psychology.  Prominence 
is  given  to  the  psychological  interpretations  of 
such  facts  as  are  now  at  the  disposal  of  sci- 
ence, the  data  presented  being  drawn  partly 
from  the  observation  and  experiments  of  the 
author,  and  partly  from  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  Bibliographies  are  appended  to  the 
several  chapters.  Intimately  related  to  the 
subconscious  self  are  the  phenomena  of  Hallu- 
cinations and  Illusions,  which  are  treated  by 
Edmund  Parish,  whose  book  bears  the  sug- 
gestive subtitle,  A  Study  of  the  Fallacies  of 
Perception.  This  translation  has  been  enlarged 
and  made  more  complete  by  the  author.  The 
chapters  relating  to  the  International  Census 
of  Waking  Hallucinations  have  been  recast  to 
admit  the  fuller  particulars  of  this  subject 
which  have  been  published  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  original  work  in  1894.  The  pub- 
lishers are  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  psychological  interests  of  the  hour  are 
illustrated  in  another  class  of  works  of  much 
wider  range  than  those  distinctively  limited  to 
psychology.  Prominent  among  these  is  Social 
and  Ethical  Interpretations  in  Mental  Develop- 
ment, by  James  Mark  Baldwin,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  studies  in  genetic  psychology 
begun  in  "  Mental  Development  in  the  Child 
and  the  Race,"  by  the  same  author.  For 
the  thoughtful  teacher  the  book  is  rich  in 
suggestions  as  to  the  bearing  of  childhood's  im- 
pulses upon  the  ultimate  conscience,  ideals  and 
habits,  while  the  moralist  will  find  new  princi- 
ples for  the  guidance  and  criticism  of  conduct 
in  its  practical  conclusions  as  to  the  interrela- 
tions of  the  individual  and  society.  (Published 
by  the  Macmillan  Co.) 


In  Studies  of  Good  and  Evil  Professor  Royce 
has  carried  the  psychologic  method  into  the 
investigation  of  the  deepest  problems  of  life, 
especially  as  represented  in  typical  characters. 
Subtle  analysis  and  philosophic  inconclusive- 
ness  carry  the  reader  along,  and  provoke  an  in- 
terest that  is  never  quite  satisfied.  The  book 
is  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

My  Pedagogic  Creed,  by  Prof.  John  Dewey, 
of  Chicago  University,  which  appeared  as  a 
contribution  to  the  School  Journal,  is  published 
in  pamphlet  form  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 
It  is  a  delightful  essay,  elaborating  the 
author's  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  school 
may  bring  the  child  to  share  in  the  inherited 
capital  of  the  race. 

The  copious  Herbartian  literature  has  been 
increased  by  the  Application  of  Psychology  to  the 
Science  of  Education,  translated  from  the  orig- 
inal by  Beatrice  C.  Mulliner  for  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  and  by  a  spicy  work  on  the  Her- 
bartian Psychology  Applied  to  Education,  by  a 
Scotch  professor,  John  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
The  kernels  of  many  systems  are  here  set 
forth  with  keen,  logical  acumen  and  captiva- 
ting humor.     (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

Among  books  dealing  historically  with  some 
special  department  of  education  the  three  fol- 
lowing should  be  noted:  The  American  College  in 
American  Life,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  is  by  Pres.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  LL.D., 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

Progress  in  Women' s  Education  in  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  being  the  Report  of  the  Education 
Section,  Victorian  Era  Exhibition.  Edited  by 
the  Countess  of  Warwick.  (Longmans,  Green 
&Co.) 

Port-Royal  Education  Extracts ,  from  the  wri- 
tings of  the  founders  and  promoters  of  the  far 
famed  Petites  Ecoles,  is  an  admirable  effort  to 
familiarize  the  ordinary  reader  with  the  ideas 
and  methods  of  that  group  of  enthusiasts.  It 
is  compiled  by  Felix  Cadet,  a  general  inspector 
of  public  instruction  in  France.  M.  Cadet  fur- 
nishes an  able  and  discriminating  introduction, 
and  the  whole  is  admirably  translated  and  in- 
dexedby  Addah  D.Jones.  (Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 

Two  books  deserve  special  mention  for  their 
insight  into  current  tendencies.  The  Meaning 
of  Education,  and  Other  Essays  and  Addresses, 
by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  brings  together 
in  convenient  form  seven  characteristic  arti- 
cles which  show  a  fine  grasp  of  historical  con- 
ditions and  their  bearing  upon  educational 
problems.  American  Coutribtttions  to  Civili- 
zation is  the  striking  title  of  articles  by  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  which    have    appeared    at  intervals 
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during  the  past  two  decades,  but  arc  recently 
published  in  book  form.  The  subjects  are 
practical,  the  style  forceful,  the  criticisms  of 
our  social  modes  and  tendencies  trenchant. 
The  paper  entitled  "  Wherein  Popular  Educa- 
tion has  Failed,"  is  rich  in  suggestions  that 
will  penetrate  deep  into  the  educational  thought 
of  the  time.     (The  Century  Co.) 

The  Bibliography  of  Education,  by  Will  S. 
Monroe,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  accurate  and 
comprehensive  so  far  published.  It  is  one  of 
the  International  Series,  edited  by  Dr.  Harris. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 


A  Students'  History  of  the  United 
States.  By  Edward  Channing,  Professor  of 
History  at  Harvard.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. $1.40.)  We  have  had  occasion  before 
to  commend  Professor  Channing's  historical 
work,  dwelling  especially  on  its  educational 
value.  The  great  number  of  excellent  school 
histories  of  the  United  States  makes  it  difficult 
either  to  find  ground  for  a  new  one  to  occupy, 
or  to  bring  forward  another  book  to  surpass  its 
competitors  on  their  own  ground.  Professor 
Channing's  manual  in  some  respects  succeeds 
in  both  of  these  points.  It  has  found  an  inter- 
mediate territory  between  the  fully  developed 
history  on  the  one  hand  and  the  school  manual 
on  the  other.  His  work  appeals  to  students 
too  advanced  for  the  one  and  not  attracted  to 
the  other,  but  who  wish  to  take  up  the  study 
seriously  and  pursue  it  with  the  best  possible 
aids.  For  this  purpose  we  have  nothing  better 
than,  if  we  have  anything  as  good  as,  this 
Students'  History  of  the  United  States.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  author  is  to  let  the  students  of  his 
book  into  the  inner  movements  and  relations  of 
the  history  of  their  country.  He  gives  them 
the  facts  as  far  as  they  contribute  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  selects  the  particular  facts  which  do 
this  better  than  any  others.  For  example, 
in  describing  the  strained  relations  with 
France  which  followed  the  outbreak  of  war 
between  England  and  the  First  Republic, 
the  usual  method  is  to  give  us  the  story 
of  "Citizen  Genet"  and  his  doings,  accom- 
panied with  a  vivid  portrayal  of  the  hot  de- 
bates between  the  French  and  English  par- 
tisans in  this  country.  Professor  Chan- 
ning omits  nearly  all  these  anecdotal 
or  annalistic  features,  and  goes  back  to  the 
fundamental  fact  that  the  Treaty  of  Alliance 
with  France  provided  that  each  party  should 
guarantee  to  the  other  its  territorial  posses- 
sions in  America,  and  that  we  were,  therefore, 
bound  at  least  to  aid  in  defending  the  French 
West  Indies    against    British    attacks.       The 


ground  Washington  took  in  the  neutrality 
proclamation  was  in  this  liyht  open  to  serious 
question,  and  becomes  for  the  student  who 
wishes  to  understand  his  country's  history  far 
more  important  than  the  demonstrations  of, 
"  Citizen  Genet,"  or  than  the  sensational  an- 
nals of  the  troubled  times.  We  do  not  dispar- 
age the  anecdotal  or  annalistic  method  of 
writing  history;  but  Professor  Channing  has 
had  to  admit  material  of  this  kind  very  spar- 
ingly, in  order  to  concentrate  on  the  great  lines 
of  movement  in  the  history,  and  give  his  work 
a  distinctly  educational  value  by  introducing 
the  student  to  the  inner  relations  of  the  his- 
tory itself.  The  student  who  wishes  to  grasp 
them,  and  to  win  for  himself  an  acquaintance 
with  his  country's  history  that  is  something 
better  than  a  series  of  dates,  a  collection  of 
anecdotes,  incidents  or  annals,  cannot  do  better 
than  to  apply  himself  to  Professor  Channing's 
work.  He  will  find  himself  in  the  hands  of  an 
interpreter  as  well  as  a  guide;  and  he  will  find 
that  the  text-book  which  is  placed  in  his  hands 
is  equipped  with  an  adequate  apparatus  of 
maps,  physical,  topical,  historical  and  geo- 
graphic, and  a  further  apparatus  of  references, 
bibliology  and  general  helpfulness. 


Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company  are  pub- 
lishing three  most  attractive  red-covered  book- 
lets, which  deserve  mention  in  this  number. 
The  Evolution  of  the  College  Student. 
By  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  President  of  Bow- 
doin  College.  (35  cents.)  A  capital  paper  pre- 
pared for  the  University  Club  of  Buffalo,  and 
afterward  published  in  Scribner' s  Magazine. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  lightness  of  touch 
which  President  Hyde  has  brought  to  bear  on 
the  grave  questions  of  life  and  duty  as  they 
come  up  in  the  mind  of  his  representative  stu- 
dent, and  fall  gradually  into  shape  under  the 
steady  but  silent  pressure  of  college  life  and 
college  thought.  The  book  is  worth  a  whole 
library  of  argument,  and  should  be  in  the  hand 

of  every  young    student. The  Glory  of 

the  Imperfect.  By  George  Herbert  Palmer, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard. 
(35  cents.)  This  has  also  been  in  print  be- 
fore, as  an  address  at  the  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity at  Cleveland.  It  has  been  revised,  and 
in  some  parts  rewritten,  for  permanent  publi- 
cation in  this  form.  It  is  the  happiest  possible 
discussion  of  Matthew  Arnold's  remark,  that, 
in  spite  of  its  excellencies,  this  is  an  uninter- 
esting land,  and  mainly  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  imperfect  and  unfinished.  Professor  Palmer 
finds  in  this  his  note  of  power,  and  strikes  a 
chord    to  which   every  American  will    respond 
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in  this  charming  address  on  the  Glory 
of  the  Imperfect. New  Forms  ok  Chris- 
tian Education.  An  Address  to  the  Univer- 
sity Hall  Guild.  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
who  brings  to  bear  the  potent  witcheries  dis- 
played in  "  Robert  Elsmere  "  on  the  problem 
of  Christian  Education  as  it  presents  itself  to 
believers  of  the  Matthew  Arnold  type.  Mrs. 
Ward  holds  to  her  old  faith  in  Christ  as  the 
life  of  the  world,  and  Christian  life  as  its  re- 
demption. She  is  horrified  at  the  prospect  of 
a  young  generation  growing  up  without  defi- 
nite Christian  training,  but  recognizes  the  dif- 
ficulty of  training  them  in  a  faith  so  many  of 
whose  terms  she  herself  regards  as  obsolete. 
In  the  present  address  she  applies  herself  to 
this  problem  with  great  frankness,  with  still 
greater  ingenuity,  and  perhaps  most  of  all, 
with  very  great  illusions  as  to  the  nature  of 
her  task.  It  is  difficult  to  give  precise  mean- 
ings to  her  words,  and  probably  impossible  to 
hold  her  to  strict  definitions.  Exactly  what  her 
negations  leave  of  Christianity  it  is  hard  to 
say;  but  until  this  point  receives  some  approx- 
imate settlement  we  cannot  decide  what  the 
proposed  method  of  Christian  training  would 
amount  to. 

Outlines  of  the  Earth's  History.     By  Prof. 

N.  S.  Shaler.    Pp.  viii,  417.    (New  York:D. 

Appleton  &  Co.  1898.) 
This  volume  gives  a  general  account  of  those 
actions  and  processes  which  have  formed  the 
earth  and  the  celestial  spheres.  The  author 
desires,  at  the  outset,  to  impress  upon  his 
readers  that,  throughout  the  hundred  million 
years  or  more  that  have  elapsed  since  the  dawn 
of  life  upon  the  earth,  the  changes  have  taken 
place  at  about  the  same  rate  as  they  are  now 
doing,  and  that  the  causes  which  in  the  past 
have  formed  the  earth's  crust,  its  continents, 
lakes  and  mountains,  are  the  very  same  that 
are  working  like  changes  now.  His  explana- 
tions and  descriptions  are  in  strict  accord  with 
Hutton's  first  principle  that  "  no  powers  are  to 
be  employed  that  are  not  natural  to  the  globe, 
no  action  to  be  admitted  of  except  those  of 
which  we  know  the  principle,  and  no  extraor- 
dinary events  to  be  alleged  in  order  to  explain 
a  common  appearance."  The  first  chapter  is 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  nature,  which  is 
followed  by  one  on  the  ways  and  means  to  be 
employed  in  this  study.  The  third  chapter 
takes  up  the  more  important  heavenly  phenom- 
ena, which  help  explain  the  earth,  in  particu- 
lar the  nebular  hypothesis,  or  physical  history 
of  the  way  in  which  the  stars,  sun,  planets  and 
satellites  were  formed  from  an  earlier  condi- 
tion of  matter.     Then   come    chapters    dealing 


with  the  earth's  surface,  the  formation  of  con- 
tinents, effects  of  the  atmosphere,  glaciers,  un- 
derground waters  and  the  soil.  The  final 
chapter  considers  the  great  results  of  the  sur- 
face forces,  these  results  being  exhibited  in  the 
successive  strata  that  make  up  the  earth's 
crust. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  decided 
not  to  include  the  chapters  giving  an  account 
of  the  geological  ages,  and  the  successions  of 
organic  life.  The  book  is  attractive  in  appear- 
ance, is  admirably  written,  and  in  addition  to 
many  excellent  illustrations,  has  a  complete  in- 
dex. It  is  designed  to  be  popular  and  is  a 
work  that  is  well  worth  careful  reading. 


Astronomy.  By  Agnes  M.  Clerke,  Author  of  a 
Popular  History  of  Astronomy  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century;  A.  Fowler .  A. R.C.S., 
F.R.A. S. ;  J.  Ella rd  Gore ,  F.R.A.S.,  M.R. 
LA.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $2.00.) 
This  is  a  model  volume  to  introduce  "The 
Concise  Library  Series."  It  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  manual  for  school  use,  but  to  present  in  a 
concise  form  a  synopsis  of  astronomical  knowl- 
edge as  it  stands  at  the  present  time  and  in  as 
popular  a  form  as  possible.  The  work  is  well 
laid  out  and  distributed  between  three  astron- 
omical workers  of  the  highest  authority.  To 
Miss  Agnes  M.  Clerke  has  fallen  the  Third 
Section, on  "  The  Solar  System,"  and  the  First, 
a  short  history  of  the  science  in  two  chapters, 
"  From  Hipparchus  to  Laplace,"  and  "  A  Cen- 
tury of  Progress."  These  are  both  done  ex- 
ceedingly well,  with  great  vigor,  freshness 
and  accuracy  combined  with  a  racy  style  which 
one  hardly  dares  to  expect  in  a  book  of  this 
nature.  To  Miss  Clerke  must  be  awarded  the 
praise  of  having  made  both  the  sections  she 
has  contributed  to  this  volume  extremely  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader,  while  they 
meet  the  highest  requirements  of  popular  ex- 
position. Mr.  Fowler  has  undertaken  the  not 
less  important  section  on  "Geometrical  As- 
tronomy and  Astronomical  Instruments,"  in 
which  he  expounds  the  mysteries  of  orbits, 
movements,  distances,  masses,  revolutions, 
mean  solar  time,  and  in  addition  introduces 
the  reader  to  the  wonderful  instruments  and 
mechanical  contrivances  which  have  given 
the  science  of  the  age  such  precision  and 
such  an  impulse  to  astronomical  progress.  In 
the  section  on  "The  Siderial  Heavens"  .Mr. 
Gore  has  returned  to  the  field  in  which  he  had 
already  won  distinction.  In  this  section  he 
introduces  the  reader  to  the  themes  which  have 
the  greatest  fascination  for  general  readers — 
stars    and    constellations,  double  multiple    and 
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colored  stars,  distances  and  motions,  binary 
stars,  variable  stars,  clusters  and  nebula? — and 
in  the  closing  chapter  attempts  to  lay  out  for 
the  reader  some  adequate  general  view  of  the 
construction  of  the  heavens.  It  would  be  a 
hopeless  task  to  undertake  to  make  such  a 
book  as  this  useful  as  a  popular  work  without 
the  largest  and  freest  use  of  diagrams  and  il- 
lustrations. This  kind  of  exposition  is  carried 
so  far  and  employed  so  successfully  in  the 
present  volume  as  to  be  not  only  one  of  its 
constituent  parts  but  one  of  its  constituent 
merits.  We  have  examined  the  work  with  un- 
usual care,  and  at  every  step  have  found  our- 
selves drawn  to  it  by  its  deft  and  accomplished 
workmanship.  It  is  very  thorough.  Dark 
points  are  lighted  up  in  it  with  more  than  or- 
dinary pains  and  literary  success,  particularly 
in  presenting  the  geometrical  organization  and 
relations  of  the  heavens,  and  the  means  and 
methods  of  exploring  them.  We  commend  the 
volume  to  our  readers  with  confidence  that  they 
will  find  it  what  it  assumes  to  be,  and  that,  tho 
it  does  not  achieve  the  impossible  and  reduce 
the  problems  of  astronomy  to  the  level  of  a 
child's  task,  it  brings  the  elements  of  those 
problems  within  reach  of  all  who  have  the 
ability  and  the  application  to  work  them  out. 

A  Text-book  of  Physics.  By  G.  A.  Went- 
worth,  A.M.,  and  G.  A.  Hill,  A.M.  Pp. 
viii,  440.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company. 
1898.) 
This  text-book  presents,  in  a  concise  man- 
ner, the  more  important  laws  and  principles  of 
physics.  The  large  number  of  classroom  ex- 
ercises and  review  questions  interspersed 
throughout  the  text  forms  an  important  feature 
of  the  book.  Some  slight  alterations  might  be 
suggested  The  conception  of  motion  being 
the  more  fundamental,  it  would  seem  better  to 
have  the  elementary  ideas  about  it  precede  the 
consideration  of  force.  In  naming  the  units  of 
angular  measure  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
radian.  The  definition  of  "  perfect  elasticity  " 
is  not  quite  correct.  Suppose  the  stress  upon 
a  body  is  gradually  increased  and  the  succes- 
sive strains  observed,  then  let  the  stress  be  di- 
minished to  its  former  value  and  the  strains 
again  noted.  The  body  may  regain  its  original 
size  and  shape,  but  if  the  strain  corresponding 
to  a  given  stress  be  not  the  same  during  the 
removal  as  during  the  imposition  of  the  stress 
the  body  is  not  perfectly  elastic;  there  is  what 
might  be  called  "  mechanical  hysteresis  "  in 
such  a  body.  A  few  misprints  occur.  On  p. 
80,  line  16,  the  word  "volume"  should  read 
"pressure,"  and  on  p.  122,  the  third  line  from 


the  bottom,  "  water-tap  "  occurs  for  "  water- 
trap."  In  figure  200,  the  top  end  of  the  right 
hand,  vertical  magnet  should  be  labelled  S 
instead  of  N.  In  the  last  line  on  p.  307  the 
length  of  the  mercury  column  is  given  as 
106  cm.  This  was  the  length  adopted,  tem- 
porarily, in  1882;  but  it  was  never  legalized, 
while  the  international  ohm,  recommended  by 
the  Electrical  Congress  at  Chicago  in  1893, 
which  makes  the  column  106.3  cm.  long,  was 
adopted  by  our  Government  in  1894.  There  is 
an  occasional  laxness  of  expression,  and  in 
some  parts  the  sequence  of  topics  is  not  care- 
fully enough  considered,  and  the  result  is  a 
needless  repetition  of  ideas  and  statements. 
These  will  undoubtedly  all  be  corrected  in  a 
subsequent  edition.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
book  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Light,  Visible  and  Invisible.  By  Silvanus  P. 
Thompson,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  M.R.I.  Pp.  xii, 
294.  Cloth,  $1.50.  (New  York:  The  Mac - 
millan  Company.  1897.) 
In  this  well-illustrated  volume  Professor 
Thompson  publishes,  in  full,  the  six  lectures 
which  he  delivered  at  Christmas,  1896,  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  These  lectures  are  popular 
an.l  extremely  interesting  from  beginning  to 
end.  In  the  first  three  the  author  deals  with 
the  visible  waves,  and  even  in  the  more  diffi- 
cult parts  of  the  subject,  such  as  polarization, 
he  presents  the  main  part  of  the  phenomena  in 
a  manner  so  simple  and  illustrates  them  by  ex- 
periments and  models  so  appropriate,  that  no 
one  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  fail  to  under- 
stand them.  The  fourth  lecture  is  introduced 
by  an  explanation  of  why  he  applies  the  term 
"light"  to  the  invisible  waves.  Ordinarily 
when  the  physicist  uses  this  term,  he  refers  to 
that  particular  radiant  energy  which  is  capable 
of  stimulating  the  optic  nerve  fibers  and  awa- 
kening in  the  brain  the  sensation  of  vision;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  its  meaning  should 
be  thus  restricted.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
extending  the  signification  of  the  term  to  in- 
clude all  wave-lengths  and  forms  of  ether  vi- 
bration, especially  when  we  already  have  the 
expressions  "radiant  energy"  and  "radia- 
tion "  to  denote  them.  In  this  lecture  he  gives 
many  beautiful  experiments  on  luminescence, 
and  closes  with  a  description  of  Lippmann's  true 
color  photography.  The  consideration  of  the 
infra-red  waves  leads  up  to  the  Hertzian  waves; 
and  many  instructive  experiments  are  given  to 
show  how  these  may  best  be  produced,  de- 
tected, reflected,  refracted,  polarized  and  dif- 
fracted. The  last  lecture  includes  the  best  of 
what  has  been  done  and  thought,  in  connection 
with  the^r-rays;  it  is  entitled  "Rontgen  light," 
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and  gives  the  photographs     of    the    hands    of  robin,  etc.,  he    shows    how    much    information 

some   notable  scientific   men,    of    spectacles  in  can  be  obtained  from  them  by  systematic  study, 

their  case,  etc.     The  author  does  not  attempt  The  first  part  of  the    book   deals    with  objects 

to  answer  his    own  valid  objections,  urged  on  found   about    home,     in    pond,     lake,     stream, 

p.   273,  to  calling   these  rays  "  Rontgen  light";  meadow,  prairie,  woods    and  fields.      Part  sec- 

and    it    is  to    be  regretted    that  in    lectures  so  ond  tells  briefly  of  the  effects  of  water  and  ice, 

highly     popular      and    successful    any    terms  plants,  animals  and  heat  upon    the  earth,    and 

should  be  used  which  tend  to   confuse   or  mis-  the  relation  of  man  to  animate  and    inanimate 


lead  the  beginner. 

The  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By 
Edwin  f.  Houston,  Ph.D.  Pp.  323.  (Phila- 
delphia:  Eldredge  &  Brother.      1897.) 


nature;  the  greater  portion  of  this  partis  taken 
up  with  a  more  careful  study  of  the  trees,  birds 
and  mammals.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
book,  and  applies  the  true  scientific   method  to 


The  illustrations  and  general  appearance  of      the  first    steps   in   nature    study.     The  greater 


this  volume  are  very  like  those  of  a  well-known 
text-book,  which,  tho  no    longer    used    in    the 
classroom,  was    published   twenty    years    ago. 
Some  of  the    illustrations  are    identical,  and  a 
large  number    of  them    are  so  nearly  exact  re- 
productions   that  a  careful  inspection  is  neces- 
sary to  see    where    they  differ.     At   the   outset 
this  gives  rather  an  unfavorable  impression  of 
the  book,  and  leads  one   to  question    its  up-to- 
date  character;  but  a  closer  examination  shows 
that  the  general  treatment  is  good,  tho  in  places 
it  approaches  too  nearly  a  "  dictionary  "  style. 
Some  points  that  seem    to    need  a   little  alter- 
ation are  noted.     In  Fig.  3  the  pulley  is  incor- 
rectly   placed,    so    that     the    direction    of    the 
applied  torce  changes  as  the  body  moves.   The 
table  of  best  records,  on  p.  39.  is  a  little  out  of      y°un&  PuPils  and  those  lackinS  the  time  or  aP~ 
place    in   a  book  of  this  character.     A  simple      P^ratus    necessary    for    the  whole    series  may 


number  of  the  excellent  illustrations  are  orig- 
inals drawn  from  nature.  In  conclusion  it 
might  be  noted  that  a  good  list  of  reference 
literature  is  given,  and  that  the  book  is  fur- 
nished with  a  table  of  contents  and  an  index. 

A  Text-book  of  Physics.     Including  the  Har- 
vard College  "Descriptive  List  of  Elementary 
Exercises  in  Physics."     By  Edwin  H.  Hall, 
Ph.D.,    and  Joseph    Y.   Bergen,  A.M.      Pp. 
xvi,   596.     (New  York:   Henry   Holt  &  Co. 
1897.) 
This    well-known    standard    work,  first  pub- 
lished   in   1891,  has    been    entirely    rearranged 
and  considerably  enlarged  by  Professor  Hall. 
The  book  is  now  divided  into  two  parts,  so  that 


outline  diagram,  if  any  illustration  is  neces- 
sary, would  be  better  than  Fig.  96.  Sciagraph, 
radioscript,  photograph  and  x-ray  picture  are 
better  terms  than  the  hybrid  "  radiograph  "  ; 
this  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  but  the 
name  seems  already  to  have  become  too  firmly 
established  to  be  rooted  out.  It  would  be  pref- 
erable to  have  Fig.  181,  which  seems  to  be  from 
Deschanel,  presented  as  it  is  in  the  original, 
and  not  in  an  inverted  position  as  a  screen 
image. 

Handbook  of  Nature  Study.      By  D.  Lange. 

Pp.    xvi,  32Q.    Cloth,    $1.00.    (New  York  : 

The  Macmillan  Co.   1898.) 
This  valuable  little  book   is   designed  to  as- 
sist the  teacher  in    imparting  desirable  and  es- 


find  a  completed  portion  in  Part  I.  Of  the  ed- 
ucational value  of  this  course  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  the  experiments  follow  a  natural  or- 
der, and  are  such  as  will  develop  the  faculties 
of  observation,  investigation  and  judgment. 
There  are  also  questions,  discussions,  supple- 
mentary experiments  and  problems  to  bring 
home  to  the  student  the  whole  lesson  that  his 
experiments  are  capable  of  teaching.  It  is  an 
excellent  book  for  high  schools  and  academies, 
also  for  college  classes  beginning  the  study  of 
physics. 

A  New  Astronomy.  By  Prof.  D.  P.  Todd. 
Pp.  480.  (New  York  :  American  Book 
Company.     1898.) 

In    the  teaching   of    astronomy,    as    of    any 


sential    knowledge     regarding      the     common  other    subject,    the    importance    of    method    is 

plants,    trees,    birds,    insects  and  quadrupeds.  most  apparent  when  dealing  with  the  elements. 

To  the  beginner  in  science,  who  may  be  unable  The    teaching    of  science,    which   follows    the 

to    obtain    systematic    instruction,    this    book  older    methods    of  education,  by  appealing    to 

would  be  an  excellent    introduction.     It  is  ad-  the    memory,  and    which    does  not   bring   into 

mirably  fitted  to  give  training  in    observation,  active  exercise  the    very  faculties  of  the   mind 

and  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to  think  for  him-  which  it  is  supposed  to  develop,  has  little  or  no 

self  by  making  much  of  the  text  interrogative.  value  in  the  real  work  of  education.     Thus  it  is 

The  author  assumes  that  the  pupil,  at  the  out-  far   more    important    to    the  student    that    he 

set,    is    entirely    ignorant,  and    taking    simple  should  acquire  the  spirit  of  the  methods  of  as- 

and  readily  accessible  objects, such  as  the  rose,  tronomy    than   that    he    should  memorize    its 
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details.  In  the  present  volume  true  educational 
principles  are  applied;  unlike  many  others,  it 
is  not  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pouring 
condensed  knowledge  into  the  student's  mind. 
The  author  aims  to  present  astronomy  as  "  an 
interrelated  series  of  philosophical  princi- 
ples," and  in  a  way  which  will  lead  the  student 
to  observe  and  think  and  reason  for  himself. 
He  pays  more  attention  to  the  physical  than  to 
the  mathematical  facts  of  the  subject,  and 
shows  how  much  valuable  practical  work  may 
be  done  without  the  instruments  of  the  observa- 
tory at  hand.  The  whole  treatment  is  unusu- 
ally clear,  interesting  and  original.  The  book 
is  well  and  copiously  illustrated  throughout, 
the  plates  and  photographic  reproductions 
being  of  a  very  high-class  character.  The 
work  is  one  which  deserves  to  find  favor  with 
all  teachers  and  students  of  astronomy. 

Students'  Manual  of  Physics.  By  Prof.  L. 
C.  Cooley.  Pp.  448.  (New  York:  Ameri- 
can Book  Company.  1897.) 
The  volume  under  notice  provides  an  admi- 
rable preparatory  course,  which  will  give  stu- 
dents a  broad  and  satisfactory  view  of  physics, 
and  will  equip  them  with  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge for  further  advances.  Experiments  which 
call  for  thoughtful  work  on  the  part  of  the  pu- 
pil are  described  at  the  end  of  the  numbered 
sections.  Throughout  the  text  are  many  well- 
selected  problems  and  questions  for  testing  the 
student's  understanding  of  the  principles  pre- 
viously explained.  The  illustrations  and  dia- 
grams are  numerous  and  neatly  drawn,  the 
laws  and  principles  are  clearly  formulated, 
while  the  order  and  sequence  of  topics  have  been 
carefully  considered  and  arranged,  so  that  the 
pupil  does  not  pass  abruptly  from  one  subject 
to  another.  The  teacher  of  physics  cannot  fail 
to  be  grateful  to  the  author  for  this  excellent 
text-book. 

The   Outlines   of  Physics.     By  Prof.    E.    L. 

Nichols.     Pp.    xi,    452.     (New   York;     The 

Macmillan  Company.  1897.) 
This  combination  of  text-book  and  laboratory 
manual  possesses  the  qualities  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  work  of  one  who  is  actively 
engaged,  not  only  in  teaching  physics,  but  in 
advancing  the  subject  by  research.  It  gives, 
as  the  title  indicates,  a  plain  outline  of  the 
most  important  facts,  experimental  processes 
and  principles  of  physics,  always  with  very 
clear  and  well-executed  diagrams.  There  is 
very  little  in  the  way  of  mathematical  exposi- 
tion, but  the  results  of  mathematical  and  ex- 
perimental investigations  are  clearly  stated 
and  explained.     Particular  attention  is  paid  to 


experimental  work,  as  the  author  holds  the 
view,  which  most  teachers  will  heartily  in- 
dorse, that  this  subject  should  be  taught,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  laboratory  methods.  A  few 
misprints  occur,  but  altogether  the  book  forms 
an  exceedingly  useful  addition  to  the  elemen- 
tary text-books  on   physics. 

A  Manual  of  Experiments  in  Physics.  By 
Joseph  S.  Ames,  Ph.D.,  and  W.  J.  A.  Bliss, 
Ph.D.  Pp.  xiv,  539.  (New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.  1898.) 
The  experiments  described  in  this  book  are 
all  quantitative.  Some  good  general  instruc- 
tions are  given  in  the  introduction,  and  manj 
valuable  hints,  workshop  receipts  and  tables 
are  found  in  the  appendixes.  After  some  pre- 
liminary exercises  in  measuring  and  weighing 
there  comes  a  list  of  eighty  select  experiments, 
covering  measurements  in  the  chief  branches 
of  physics.  These  are  such  as  require,  for 
their  successful  performance  by  the  student, 
considerable  time,  careful  study,  accurate  ob- 
servation and  often  delicacy  of  manipulation. 
A  note  worthy  feature  of  the  book  is  the  thorough 
and  systematic  consideration  of  each  experi- 
ment under  seven  distinct  heads.  It  can  be 
recommended  as  an  admirable  companion  work 
to  the  author's  "  Theory  of  Physics." 

Deductive  Physics.  By  Frederick  J.  Rogers, 
M.S.  Pp.  vi,  260.  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  An- 
drus  &  Church.  1897.) 
This  work  represents  the  author's  protest 
against  a  bulky  text-book,  with  its  necessary 
accompaniment  of  long  lessons,  which  he  be- 
lieves results,  too  often,  in  habits  of  careless 
and  superficial  study.  He  considers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  elementary  portions  of  the  subject, 
many  of  the  more  advanced  theories,  and 
neither  slurs  over  nor  avoids  the  difficulties 
involved  in  a  thorough  treatment.  The  crisp- 
ness  of  style  and  the  originality  in  methods 
and  diagrams  are  stimulating,  and  make  the 
book  very  interesting.  It  is  rather  condensed, 
and  is  intended  for  teachers  who  are  prepared 
to  supplement  the  subject-matter  of  the  text- 
book by  explanations  and  experimental  illus- 
trations in  the  lecture-room. 

Experimental   Physics.     By    William    Abbott 
Stone,  A. B.     Pp.  vi,  378.     (Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.     1897.) 
This    excellent    little    book  contains   a  large 
number    of    well-chosen    experiments,  most  of 
which  are  quantitative.     They  are  planned  for 
young  students  having  no  previous  training  in 
physics,  and  require  only  such  apparatus  as  is 
usually   found  in  a  physical   laboratory   equip- 
ment.    Each   exercise   is   introduced  by  some 
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preliminary  explanation  and  a  distinct  state- 
ment of  its  object;  and  questions  are  added 
wherever  possible  to  guide  the  student  and 
draw  from  hirn  the  complete  results.  Numer- 
ous examples  are  also  given  throughout  the 
book,  which  is  in  every  respect  a  valuable 
manual  for  the  teacher  of  practical  physics. 

Elementary  Text-book  of  Physics.  By  Prof. 

Wm.   A.  Anthony  and  Prof .  C.   F.  Brackett. 

Revised  by    Prof.  IV.    F.    Magie.      Pp.    viii, 

512.    (New    York:     John    Wiley   &     Sons. 

1897.) 
This  book  treats,  in  a  very  thorough  manner, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  physics;  there  is 
also  in  it  a  good  deal  of  advanced  theory.  The 
revision  has  resulted  in  a  rearrangement  and 
enlargement  of  the  subject  of  mechanics,  and 
in  the  addition  of  supplementary  statements 
and  corrections,  where  necessary  to  bring  the 
whole  work  completely  into  accordance  with 
the  modern  views  of  physical  theory.  It 
shows  no  shirking  or  glossing  over  of  difficul- 
ties, and  is  an  admirable  text  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced institutions  of  learning. 

The   New  Century  Speaker    for   School 
and  College.     By  Henry  Allen  Frink,  Ph.D. 
Professor  in  Amherst  College.      (Ginn    &  Co., 
Boston.)     This     Speaker    has    the    blood    and 
thrill  of  the  present  century  in  it.     It  was  com- 
piled by  Prof.    Henry   A.  Frink,  whose  recent 
death  left  Amherst  bereaved  of  one  of  her  best 
teachers,  and  in  a  department  where    teachers 
of  the  first  class    are   few.     This   Speaker  is  ar- 
ranged in  two  Parts,  the  first  composed  of  mis- 
cellaneous selections,  not  always,  we  must  con- 
fess, so    well   adapted  to    the  orator    as    to  the 
reader;    simpler,   descriptive    pieces,    mingled 
with  others,    which  have    in    them    the    true 
quality   of    the    orator,  but    all  of  them    recent 
products  and  inspired  with  some  form  or  phase 
of  nineteenth-century  American  passion  or  con- 
viction.    The  Second  Part  contains  a  classified 
series  of  selections  from  two  American  orators, 
beginning  with    Henry  Cabot    Lodge  and  end- 
ing    with    George    William    Curtis.       Among 
these  selections  one  of  the  best  is  a  portion  of 
the  great    speech   of    Henry    W.    Grady  at  the 
New  England    dinner  in    this  city.     It    would 
have  been  difficult,  where  the  selections  are  so 
numerous,  to  have  introduced  them  all  with  ex- 
planatory   notes,    but    some   of    the    selections 
absolutely    require    them.      That      from      Mr. 
Grady's    New     England    dinner    speech  does. 
The  selections  in  this  Speaker  are  short.     Few 
should  fill  more  than  five  minutes  in  the  deliv- 
ery.    The  selection  is  the  opposite  of  the  cold, 
stately  and  classical    manuals  from    which  we 
used  to  take  our  pieces  to  speak. 


A  Simple  Grammar  of  English  Now  in  Use. 
By  John  Earle,   M.  A.,  Rawlinson  Professor  of 
Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     (G. 
I*.    Putnam's  Sons.)     The     more     we   examine 
this  work  the  more  we  are    impressed   with  it. 
The   author  is   known  to  us   by  his   works    on 
"English    Prose;     Its   Elements,    History  and 
Usage."      The    same    hand     is    obviously   at 
work  in  the  construction  of  this  handbook,  of 
which  the  author    says    truly    that  it   is    not  a 
book  of  philology  but  of  grammar.  It  treats  the 
language,  "not  in  its  physical  aspect,  as  sound 
or  syllable,  but  in    its  mental    aspect,    as  dis- 
course of  thought."   In  other  words,  its  aim  is 
not    scientific   but    educational.     The  author's 
particular  aim  is  to  exhibit  the  language  as  the 
expression  of  mental  action  in  speech.    By  the 
term  simple,  as  used  in  the  title  of  his  work,  the 
author  means  grammar  unmixed  with  philolo- 
gy.  The  work  does  not  go  back  to  the  historic- 
al beginnings  of  the  language.     Starting  with 
the  language  as   used  by    the    first  generation 
of    the    sixteenth   century,   it    takes  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare  and  the    English    Bible, 
and   covers  a  period    of    four   hundred  years. 
The  portion  of   the  work    to   which    we  would 
call  attention    as  most    characteristic    is      the 
chapters  on    Syntax,  in  which   the    author    de- 
velops  the  parts    of    speech    in  their  ordinary 
combinations.     The  division  on    Graphic  Syn- 
tax is  rich  in  suggestion.     Few    handbooks  of 
this  class  give  the  student  so  good  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  mysteries  and  complexities  of   Eng- 
lish prosody.     This  Book    III  is  alone    worth 
the  cost  of  the  book  and  the  labor  of  reading  it. 

Stepping-Stones  to  Literature.  By  Sarah 
Louise  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Newark,  N.  J.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
Boston.  60  cents.)  We  have  noticed  the  ear- 
lier numbers  of  this  excellent  series.  It  is 
now  complete,  and  contains  some  unusual  fea- 
tures. It  is  in  eight  numbers,  corresponding  to 
the  eight  school  years  below  the  high  school. 
A  definite  attempt  is  made  in  each  number,  es- 
pecially in  the  higher  grades,  not  only  to  select 
matter  suitable  for  the  grads,  but  to  have  as 
much  reference  as  possible  to  the  subjects 
studied  in  that  grade,  and  to  keep  the  selections 
running  in  the  same  level,  or  even  in  the  same 
circle.  As  the  grades  advance  this  feature 
becomes  more  important  and  more  noticeable 
in  the  selections.  The  selections  for  the  first 
three  grades  make  a  free  use  of  fable 
and  fairy  stories.  Myth  and  wonder  tales,  as 
appealing  to  the  child's  imagination,  are  held 
back  for  the  Fourth  Book.  In  the  Fifth,  myth 
is  carried  further  in  its  approach   to  historical 
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ground.  In  the  Sixth,  historical  selections  are 
introduced,  tho  not  unfrequently  in  combina- 
tion with  legendary  matter.  The  Seventh  Hook 
is  composed  wholly  of  selections  from  Ameri- 
can authors,  and  the  Eighth  of  selections 
from  English  authors.  In  both  the  Seventh 
and  Eighth  marked  attention  is  paid  in  the 
readings  to  a  systematic  development  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  countries,  and  to  the  student's  intro- 
duction to  their  authors  and  literature.  So  far 
as  possible,  the  selections  are  printed  una- 
bridged, tho  there  are  unavoidable  exceptions 
to  this.  The  form,  workmanship  and  general 
manufacture  of  these  Readers  correspond  to 
the  intelligent  pains  taken  in  their  preparation. 
In  neither  point  do  we  see  any  appreciable 
room  for  improvement. 

Choice  Literature.  Compiled  and  Arranged  by 
Sherman  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  ^Sheldon  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  Boston.)  This  carefully  se- 
lected series  of  readings,  which  goes  under  the 
general  title  of  Williams' s  Choice  Literature,  is 
published  in  two  books  or  series,  of  which 
Book  L,  Primary,  is  wholly  composed  of  the 
simplest  possible  readings  for  primary  classes. 
In  Book  I,  Intermediate,  the  selections  are  ad- 
vanced one  grade;  in  Book  I,  Grammar  Grades, 
the  selections  are  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  grammar  school  classes.  Book  II  begins 
with  a  volume  of  Intermediate  selections,  and, 
in  the  next  or  highest  number  of  the  series,  in- 
troduces the  student  to  examples  of  the  best 
literature  in  the  language.  Notes  are  intro- 
duced in  the  series  where  needed.  The  pieces 
for  reading  are  selected  with  good  judgment, 
in  large  variety,  with  an  eye  to  their  educa- 
tional value  as  lessons  in  reading,  while,  from 
a  literary  point  of  view,  they  make  a  good  and 
representative  course  for  the  development  of 
literary    taste    and    familiarity  with  literature. 

A  similar  literary    series    is  Longmans's 

English  Classics,  published  under  the  general 
editorial  supervision  of  George  Rice  Carpenter, 
A.B.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Com- 
position in  Columbia  College.  This  series  con- 
tains, already  published,  four  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays.  The  most  recent  we  have  received  is 
Macbeth.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  John  Matthew  Manly,  Ph.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  English  in  Brown  University.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  60  cents.)  This  is  a  capi- 
tal school  edition,  rich  in  notes  which  go  to  the 
point,  as,  for  example,  that  on  the  perplexed 
line,  Act  III,  Scene  II,  38, 

"  But  in  them  nature's  copy's  not  eterne," 

which  shows  the   line  to  be  a  legal   metaphor, 


and  which  implies  that  thus  the  child's  copy  of 
the  father  in  this  case  is  terminable  at  will,  i.e., 
Macbeth  can  make  way  with  I'leance.  Other 
recent    additions    to   the  same   series  are  M .v  - 

aulay's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  together 

with  his  Essay  on  Johnson.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  Huber  Gray 
Buckler,  A.M.,  English  Master,  Hotchkiss 
School,  Lakeville,  Conn.;  Tennyson's  Tin. 
Princess.  Edited,  with  Notes  andan  Introduc- 
tion, by  George  Edward  Woodbury,  A.B.,  Pro- 
fessor in  Columbia  University;  GOLDSMITH'S 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Edited  by  Mary  A. 
Jordan,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Old  English, 
Smith  College;  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  D.  0.  S.  Lowell,  A.M.,  M.D.,  English  Mas- 
ter in  the  Roxbury  Latin  School.  Messrs. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  have  done  their  best 
to  make  these  number  solid  and  attractive  for 
school  use.  The  numbers  are  all  well  edited 
from  the  educational  rather  than  from  the 
purely  critical  point  of  view.  The  editors  of 
the  numbers  make  a  remarkable  group  of  ex- 
perts, who  are  equally  eminent  as  teachers  and 
scholars,  and  who  in  these  school  editions 
have  done  their  work  thoroughly  and  with 
skill. 

School  Reading  by  Grades.  By  James 
Baldwi?i.  (American  Book  Co.  In  Eight 
Grades.)  The  author  of  this  new  series  of 
Readers  is  an  experienced  hand  in  such  work, 
having  to  his  credit  "  Harpers'  Readers," 
"Old  Greek  Stories,"  "Old  Stories  of  the 
East"  and  "The  Book  Lover."  This  new  se- 
ries is  arranged  in  eight  grades,  one  for  each 
year  below  the  high  school.  For  those  who 
prefer  it  in  a  more  condensed  form,  an  edition 
of  the  whole  series  in  five  books  is  issued.  This 
edition  is  assumed  to  be  adapted  to  ungraded 
schools.  The  selections  are  made  to  furnish 
the  greatest  possible  variety  of  reading,  and 
of  reading  which  will  have  the  highest  value  in 
teaching  the  classes  to  read.  It  is  graded  to 
the  school  year.  Classical  selections  of  the 
highest  and  most  advanced  character  are  re- 
served for  the  eighth  year,  and  presented  as 
nearly  as  possible  unabridged.  Illustrations 
are  numerous;  so  also  are  portraits,  with  brief 
biographical  sketches  of  most  of  the  authors 
represented  in  the  compilation.  Explanatory 
and  bibliographic  notes  are  also  introduced  in 
the  advanced  grades,  where  they  will  be  found 
useful  in  introducing  the  young  students  to  a 
knowledge  of  literature  and  its  history.  Some 
hints  as  to  elementary  courses  of  reading  are 
also  given.  The  workmanship  of  the  series  is 
solid,  attractive  and  excellent. 
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Reading  Courses  in  American  Literature. 
By  Fred  Lewis  Patton,  Professor  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
Boston.  36  cents  for  introduction.)  Nothing 
can  be  more  useful  to  the  student,  especially  if 
he  is  reading  by  himself  at  home,  than  such  a 
carefully  prepared,  systematic  course  as  this. 
It  gives  in  a  way  the  best  aid  that  a  teacher 
can  offer  in  telling  him  what  to  read,  and  in  put- 
ting every  work  he  does  read  in  its  right  rela- 
tions with  all  the  others.  The  titles  printed 
in  heavy-faced  type  compose  a  short  course  of 
indispensable  books,  to  which  those  in  lighter 
type  may  be  added  with  advantage.  The  First 
Course  is  composed  of  books  which  are  to  be 
read  as  a  chronological  survey  of  American 
literature.  It  is  arranged  in  five  periods:  the 
Colonial,  the  Revolutionary,  the  First  Crea- 
tion, the  Second  Creation,  the  Present.  The 
Second  Course  is  composed  of  works  of  Con- 
temporary American  Fiction:  the  Realists,  the 
Novelists  of  the  Soil,  the  Idealists,  and  the 
Historical  Novelists.  Course  Three  is  com- 
posed of  the  best  examples  of  American  Short 
Stories. 

Appleton's  Home  Reading  Books:  The  An- 
imal World;  Its  Romances  and  Realities. 
Compiled  and  edited  by    Frank    Vincent,    M.A. 

Uncle  Robert's  Geography.     Edited  by 

Francis  W.  Parker.  No.  II.  On  the  Farm. 
By  Francis  W.  Parker  and  Nellie  Lathrop  Helm. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Respectively  60  cts.  and 
42  cts.)  These  Home  Reading  Books  belong 
in  one  of  the  side  tributaries,  if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  of  the  University  Extension 
Movement,  for  which  they  are  prepared  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Hon.  W.  T.  Har- 
ris, U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  They 
are  published  in  four  divisions,  the  First  being 
composed  of  Reading  Books  on  Natural  His- 
tory; the  Second,  of  books  relating  to  Physics 
or  Natural  Philosophy;  the  Third,  of  books  on 
History,  Biography  and  Ethnology;  and  the 
Fourth,  of  books  on  Literature.  They  are 
carefully  prepared,  rich  in  facts  of  knowledge, 
illustrated  and  well  adapted  to  popular  home 
reading. 

Columbus  Series.  First  Reading  Book 


Second  Reading  Book.  By  William  T.  Fly- 
men, Ph.D.  (Catholic  School  Book  Co.  Re. 
spectively  15  and  24  cts.)  This  begins  as  the 
most  perfectly  and  beautifully  made  series  of 
Readers  we  have.  Press-work,  paper,  illustra- 
tions are  not  surpassed  in  any  of  the  other  com- 
petitors for  public  favor.  The  series  is  designed 
especially  for  Roman  Catholic  schools  as  is  in- 
dicated by  slight  references  here  and  there  in 


the  Second  Reader  and  by  the  introduction  and 
citation  of  Scripture  passages, as  the  Protestant 
editors  who  prepared  their  manuals  for  the 
public  schools  would  not  feel  at  liberty  to  do. 
The  selections  are  made  carefully  and  with  ex- 
cellent taste.  The  grading  is  developed  with 
much  pains.  Unusual  attention  is  paid  to  the 
sound  of  words  and  syllables  which  is  presented 
phonetically.  The  illustrations  are  intended  to 
serve  as  explications  of  the  text. 

The  Shorter  Poems  of  John  Milton.  In- 
cluding the  two  Latin  Elegies  and  Italian  Sonnet 
to  Diodati,  and  the  Epitaphium  Damonis.  Ar- 
ranged in  Chronological  Order ,  with  Preface,  In- 
troduction and  Notes.  By  Andrew  J.  George. 
Department  of  English  High  School,  Newton, 
Mass.  (Macmillan  Company.  60  cents.)  This 
text-book  is  fully  and  accurately  described  in 
the  title.  It  is  a  model  of  what  such  text-books 
for  school  use  should  be.  The  student  needs 
no  better    introduction    to  the  classical  models 

of  English     verse    in    Milton. A    similar 

service  is  performed  in  a  school  edition  of  Par- 
adise Lost.  A  Poem  in  Twelve  Books.  By 
John  Milton.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  on  its  Structure  and  Meaning ,  by  John 
A.  Himes,  Professor  of  English  in  Pennsylvania 
College.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.20.)  Pro- 
fessor Himes  has  thoroughly  edited  Milton's 
great  poem  for  a  school  text-book  of  the  high- 
est class,  and  for  the  highest  grade  of  school 
and  student.  He  has  given  himself  room  to 
do  his  work  thoroughly,  and  to  present  in  brief 
the  results  and  summary  of  the  best  recent 
studies  of  Milton,  and  Paradise  Lost. 

The  Standard  English  Classics  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston)  is  a  continuation  of  the  "Athe- 
naeum Series."  Three  recent  numbers  lie 
before  us:  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner, 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  R. 
Adelaide  Whithan,  B.A.,  of  the  Latin  School, 
Somerville,  Mass.  (60  cents.)  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost.  Books  I  and  II.  With  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Diagram,  by  Homer  B.  Sprague,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  formerly  Head-Master  of  the  Girls'  High 
School,  Boston,  and  Milton's  Lycidas.  Edited 
also  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  the  same.  (45 
cents.)  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Addison.  Ed- 
ited, with  Notes,  by  Herbert  Augustine  Smith, 
Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Yale  College.  Coleridge's 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Lincoln  R.  Gibbs, 
M.A.  (30  cents.)  These  are  all  carefully  edited 
and  annotated  for  school  and  classroom  use,  or 
for  private  study. 

Annotated  English  Classics,  also  publish- 
ed by  Ginn  &  Co.,  should  be  named  in  the  same 
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connection.  The  most  recent  addition  to  this 
series  are  an  admirable  school  edition  of  Ten- 
nyson's The  Princess.  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion  and  Notes,  by  Albert  S.  Cook,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D., 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature, 
Yale.  (50  cents.)  In  addition  to  his  own  an- 
notations, Professor  Cook  has  brought  togeth- 
er for  the  benefit  of  his  readers  some  twenty- 
two  pages  of  brief  critical  comments  on  The 
Princess,  representing  very  fairly  the  mass  of 
critical  opinion  on  the  work.  The  other  num- 
ber before  us  is  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 
Edited  by  Charles  L.  Hansen,  Durfee  High 
School,  Fall  River,  Mass.  The  same  firm  pub- 
lish, as  Vol.  IV  in  their  "  Library  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Poetry,"  Malden  and  Brunnaburh. 
Two  old  English  Songs  of  Battle.  Edited  by 
Charles  Lang  ley  Crow,  Ph.D.  (Gottingen),  Pro- 
fessor, Weatherford  College,  Texas.  It  con- 
tains notes  and  a  glossary. 

The  Students'  Series  of  English  Classics 
(Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  35  cts.  per  volume),  is  one  of  those 
excellent  series  which  have  grown  out  of  the 
conviction  that  literature  should  be  studied,  not 
by  fractions  and  selections,  but  broadly  in 
whole  works,  poems,  plays,  etc.  The  latest 
additions  to  the  series  named  above  are  Selec- 
tions from  the  Essays  of  Elia,  by  Charles 
Lamb,  edited  by  Caroline  Ladd  Crow,  B.A.,  In- 
structor Friends'  School,  Wilmington,  Del.; 
Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  Edited  with 
Lntroduction  and  Notes,  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates, 
Wellesley  College;  De  Quincey's  Revolt  of  the 
Tartars,  Edited  by  Franklin  T.  Baker,  Teach- 
ers' College,  New  York  City;  Carlyle's  Essay 
on  Burns,  Edited  by  W.  K.  Wickes,  M.A.,  Prin- 
cipal Syracuse  High  School,  and  Byron's  Pris- 
oner of  Chillon,  and  other  Selections,  Ed- 
ited, with  Lntroduction  and  Notes,  by  Charles 
Maurice  Stebbins,  High  School,  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Eclectic  English  Classics  is  a  similar 
series,  published  on  the  same  general  princi- 
ple, by  the  American  Book  Company.  (New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  20  cts.  a  vol.) 
They  are  published  with  Introductions  and 
Notes.  The  most  recent  numbers  in  the  series 
are:  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock  and  Essay  on 
Man,  Edited  by  A.  M.  Van  Dyke,  Cincinnati 
High  School;  Selections  from  the  Poems  of 
William  Wordsworth,  Edited  by  W.  H.  Vena- 
ble,  LL.D.j  Walnut  Hills  High  School,  Cincin- 
nati; Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Thomas 
Gray,  Edited  by  A.  M.  van  Dyke,  M.A.,  Cincin- 
nati High  School;  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Ar- 
cite,  with  Notes  and  Lntroduction;  Selections 
from  the  Poems   of  Robert  Burns,  Edited  by 


W.  IL.  Venable,  LI.. I).,  Walnut  Hill  High 
School,  Cincinnati.  In  the  same  course  of  "Ec- 
lectic School  Readings,"  but  written  out  freshly 
for  the  series,  is  the  Story  of  C/ksak,  by  M. 
Clarke,  who  is  also  the  author  of  the  Siokv  OF 
I.  1  \s,  in  the  same  series.  These  volumes 
are  written  in  a  simple,  direct  and  attractive 
style  to  please  young  readers,  and  deal  in  each 
case  only  with  the  more  important,  striking 
and  dramatic  elements  of  the  story. 

Heath's  English  Classics  belong  in  the 
same  general  department  of  literary  Readers. 
The  latest  additions  to  the  series  are  De 
Quincey's  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium- 
Eater,  with  Lntroduction  and  Notes  by  George 
Armstrong  Wanchope,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  English  in  the  University  of  Lowa  (50  cents); 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  Edited,  with 
Lntroduction  and  Notes,  by  Andrew  f.  George, 
M.A.,  High  School,  Newton,  Mass.  (35  cents), 
and  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite,  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Critical  Suggestion,  by  W.  LL. 
Crawshaw,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture, Colgate  University  (30  cents). 

Principles  of  English  Grammar.  For  the 
Use  of  Schools.  By  G.  R.  Carpenter ,  Profess- 
or Columbia  University.  (The  Macmillan 
Company.  75  cents.)  This  handbook  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  high-school  pupils  who  have 
passed  through  the  elementary  stages  of  gram- 
mar. It  is  an  attempt  to  present  the  theory  of 
English  grammar  as  it  lies  back  of  and  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  language,  and  to  do  it  simply,  in 
untechnical  language,  but  at  the  same  time  in 
such  a  way  that  the  pupil  will  have  nothing  to 
^wlearn  should  he  pursue  the  study  in  the 
advanced  classes  of  postgraduate  study.  The 
author  has  aimed  in  this  work  to  develop  the 
logical  method  by  which  we  classify  words, 
the  English  systems  of  inflection,  the  main 
principles  of  English  syntax,  and  the  structure 
of  English  sentences.  The  handbook  contains, 
in  the  Appendix,  a  chapter  on  Meter  and  an- 
other on  Phonology,  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Babbitt, 
also  of  Columbia,  and  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dialect  Society. 

The  Principles  of  Grammar.  An  Lntroduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Laws  of  Language  by  the 
Lnductive  Method.  By  Herbert  f.  Davenport 
and  Anna  M.  Emerson.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 65  cents.)  This  is  a  book  of  great  value 
in  its  definite  results  and  in  its  conclusions. 
It  is  a  grammar  of  language,  all  language  and 
languages  rather  than  of  any  special  language. 
It  deals  with  the  principles  which  are  concern- 
ed not  so  much  in  the  development  of  the 
forms  of  Speech,  conjugation  and  inflection,  as 
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with  the  original  needs  and  impulses  of  the 
mind  which  lie  back  of  all  grammar  and  have 
controlled  its  development.  It  is  arranged  in 
three  parts — elementary,  intermediate  and 
advanced — and  is  a  manual  which  cannot  fail 
to  give  the  student  a  more  intelligent  concep- 
tion of  what  grammar  is  and  what  it  aims  at, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  providing  him  with  a 
very  useful  philosophy  of  the  subject. 

Bone  Rules,  or  Skeleton  ok  English  Gram- 
mar. By  the  Rev.  John  B.  Tabb.  (Benziger 
Brothers.  50  cents.)  This  is  a  capital  little 
manual,  with  the  substance  of  English  gram- 
mar packed  into  it,  in  brief  definitions,  rules, 
analysis  and  forms.  It  sometimes  pays  the 
penalty  of  brevity, as  in  the  definition  of  neuter 
verbs,  where  the  author  relies  too  much  on  the 
negative  definition  of  a  neuter  verb  as  one 
which  represents  its  subject  neither  as  acting 
nor  as  acted  on,  but  fails  to  say  what  it  does 
affirm  of  the  subject,  which  is,  after  all,  the 
more  important  element  of  the  true  definition. 
Sometimes  brevity  leads  the  author  into  pal- 
pable error,  as  in  the  definition  of  the  imperfect 
tense  and  its  relation  to  the  perfect.  The 
tense  gets  its  name,  not  from  the  fact  that  its 
time  is  not  fully  past,  but  that  the  action  was 
not  fully  completed  at  the  time,  as,  he  was  stand- 
ing, while  the  perfect  represents  the  acting  as 
fully  completed.  Mr.  Tabb's  imperfects  are, 
some  of  them  at  least,  perfects.  He  was  sleep- 
ing last  night,  is  a  true  imperfect;  but  he  slept 
last  night,  might  be  a  perfect  as  well. 

The  Riverside  Literature  Series  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston)  is  the  pioneer  series 
in  the  substitution  of  literary  classics  complete, 
simply  edited  and  at  low  price,  as  substitutes 
for  the  "Reader"  composed  of  selections  and 
fragments.  The  series  now  mounts  up  to  125 
numbers,  and  is  a  library  in  itself.  Tne  most 
recent  additions  are  Shakespeare's  Hamlet. 
From  the  Riverside  Edition.  Edited  by  Richard 
Grant  White,  with  Additional  Notes  by  Helen 
Gray  Cone  (40  cents);  The  Great  Debate  be- 
tween Robert  Young  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts.  Edited 
by  Lindsay  Swift,  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
(40  cents),  and  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite. 
Edited,  zuith  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Ar- 
thur Gilman,  Editor  of  the  Poetical  Works  of 
Chaucer  (25  cents.) 

Parables  for  School  and  Home.  By  Wen- 
dell P.  Garrison.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$1.00.)  This  stands  unique  among  school  Read- 
ers. It  does  in  the  best  way  what  needed,  very 
much  needed,  to  be  done,by  introducing  a  short 
course  in  elementary  social  ethics  into  a  school 


Reader.  There  is  no  talking  or  writing  down 
to  the  primary-class  level  in  the  book,  and 
there  is  no  discussion  of  ethics.  Everything 
is  direct,  simple,  concrete,  strong  and  whole- 
some. The  author  does  not  wander  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  elementary  social  ethics,  but 
within  these  limits  he  has  done  a  work  that 
needed  very  much  to  be  done,  and  done  it  in  a 
way  that  promises  to  be  useful. 

Stories  of  Pennsylvania,  or  School  Read- 
ings from  Pennsylvania  History.  By  Joseph  S. 
Walten,  P/i.I) .,  State  Normal  College,  West 
Chester,  Penn.,  and  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Juniata  College. 
(American  Book  Co.  60  cents.)  We  are  great- 
ly pleased  with  this  collection  and  with  the 
use  proposed  for  it.  There  is  no  better  way  of 
starting  boys  and  girls  with  a  love  of  their 
country's  history  than  to  tell  them  the  stories 
imbedded  in  it.  This  collection  is  made  with 
skill  and  judgment.  It  contains  the  Penn 
tales,  the  Quaker  stories,  the  Conrad  Weiser 
and  Zinzendorf  stories,  the  story  of  "  Log  Col- 
lege," the  troubles  of  the  border,  Braddock's 
war,  the  Revolutionary  stories,  and  so  on 
through  the  Whisky  Rebellion  to  the  romance 
of  the  underground  railway  and  Lincoln's 
midnight  ride.  It  is  a  book  good  to  read  in 
school  and  out  of  school,  and  we  dare  say  that 
there  are  things  to  be  learned  from  it  by  peo- 
ple who  fancy  themselves  well  up  in  American 
history. 

The  Study  of  Medieval  History,  by  the 
Library  Method  for  High  Schools.  By  M.  S. 
Getchell,  A.M.,  Somerville  High  School. 
(Ginn  &  Co.  Boston.)  The  student  of  medi- 
eval history  will  find  his  work  mapped  out  for 
him  in  this  manual  in  a  thorough  and  beauti- 
fully systematic  way,  and  on  several  distinct 
lines,  such  as  countries,  topics,  rulers.  What 
is  more,  he  will  be  guided  through  the  libraries, 
and  told  where  to  find  what  he  wants  and  how 
to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  W.  B.  Shubrick  Clymer.  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston.  $1.10.)  This  belongs  in  "The 
Athenaeum  Press  Series,"  of  which  it  is  one  of 
the  most  recent  issues.  The  series  has  often 
been  noticed  in  our  columns  as  intended  to  fur- 
nish an  annotated  library  of  the  best  English 
literature  from  Chaucer  to  the  present  time, 
and  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  student 
and  the  studious  general  reader.  The  editing 
with  Notes  and  Introduction  provides  them 
with  a  sufficient  critical  and  biographic  appara- 
tus to  meet  this  purpose. 
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ThkCiiildrkn's  Fourth  Reader.  By  Ellen 
M.  Cyr.  (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.  60  cents.) 
This  is  an  attractive  Reader,  the  fifth  in  the 
series  edited  by  Miss  Cyr.  The  selections  are 
generally  somewhat  abridged.  They  are  care- 
fully selected  with  reference  to  the  capacity 
and  interests  of  children,  and  on  the  plan  pur- 
sued in  the  previous  numbers  of  the  series  of 
introducing  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Dickens, 
Scott  and  Tennyson  as  central  and  dominating 
figures  in  the  Reader. 

The  Lutheran  Handbook  Series  deserves 
at  least  brief  mention  here.  It  is  designed  for 
popular  educational  use.  The  volume  before 
us  is  a  model  of  pregnant  brevity,  compact 
without  being  dry.  Luther,  the  Reformer. 
By  Charles  E.  Hay,D.D.  (Lutheran  Publication 
Sociey,   Philadelphia.  40  cents.) 

Maynard's  English  Classical  Series  must 
not  be  forgotten.  It  numbers  over  two  hun- 
dred different  volumes.  The  most  recent  ad- 
ditions we  have  seen  are  The  Princess,  by 
Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  with  Introductory  and 
Explanatory  Notes,  and  an  edition  of  Dryden's 
Palamon  and  Arcite,  with  Introduction,  Criti- 
cal Opinions  and  Notes. 


Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education. 
An  Attempt  to  Shozu  the  Genesis  of  the 
Higher  Faculties  of  the  Mind.  By  W.  T.  Har- 
ris, A.M.,  LL.D.  (International  Education 
Series,  Vol.  XXXVII.  Published  by  D.  Ap- 
pleton    &    Company,  New    York. Price,  $1.50.) 

The  standpoint  of  the  book  is  cosmic.  It  is 
assumed  that  "  each  object  and  each  situation, 
every  act  of  man  or  every  refusal  to  act  causes 
a  reaction  in  the  soul  educative  in  its  effect." 
This  does  not  imply  an  exhaustive  inventory 
of  nature  and  civilization  as  essential  to  psy- 
chological insight,  but  rather  the  understand- 
ing of  self-activity  as  the  vital  principle. 

Of  this  principle,  the  self-determining  energy 
of  the  soul,  the  book  offers  the  most  lucid  ex- 
position to  be  found  in  the  English  language. 
The  development  of  the  soul  is  not  here  con- 
ceived after  the  order  of  "  the  old  faculty  psy- 
chology;" the  simplest  stage  of  sense  percep- 
tion involves  the  whole  activity  of  the  soul,  the 
feeling  of  its  own  unity,  the  reproduction  with- 
in itself  of  the  external  object  by  which  it  is 
limited  and  the  formation  of  an  ideal  including 
at  once  "  its  self"  and  the  external  "  not  self." 
All  this  is  present,  disguised  or  unconscious,  in 
mere  sensation.  The  growth  of  the  soul  is 
from  the  unconscious  to  the  conscious,  or  from 
partial  to  complete  self-realization;  so  that  the 
genesis  of  the  higher  from  the  lower  faculties 
of  the  soul  takes  place  through  an  even  fuller 


comprehension  of  its  own  activity  and  an  ever 
clearer  apprehension  of  all  that  is  related 
thereto.  The  stages  of  this  growth  toward 
consciousness  are  reflected  in  human  institu- 
tions and  arts;  hence  civilization  must  yield 
proof  of  the  notion  of  the  soul  derived  from 
introspection,  and  this  idea  in  turn  interprets 
the  phases  of  nature  and  of  society.  The  psy- 
chologic foundations  of  education  are  given, 
then,  in  the  activity  of  the  soul  considered  as 
a  principle,  and  in  the  "  subjective  "  element 
that  is  present  in  every  product  of  the  activ- 
ity. 

In  tracing  the  genesis  of  the  higher  faculties 
it  not  only  appears  that  the  higher  includes  or 
absorbs,  as  it  were,  the  lower,  but  the  form  of 
the  higher  is  found  also  in  the  lower:  thus 
sense  perception  is  an  unconscious  logic,  using, 
indeed,  invalid  moods,  as  the  book  shows,  but 
prefiguring  the  certitude  of  highest  reason. 
This  oneness  of  the  soul's  action,  dimly  per- 
ceived, explains  the  prevalent  attempt  to  reduce 
the  higher  activities  to  terms  of  the  lower,  and 
the  false  psychology  that  results,  in  which 
even  moral  and  religious  principles  are  treated 
as  elaborated  sensations.  The  stimulating 
force  of  the  work  under  review  comes  from  its 
higher  conception  of  these  principles.  They 
are,  it  is  true,  first  seized  through  feeling,  but 
it  is  feeling  excited  by  the  soul's  inherent  rec- 
ognition of  relations  and  inherent  demand  for 
cause.  It  is  only  by  reflecting  on  "  the  forms 
of  mental  activity"  that  the  true  nature  of 
ethics  and  of  religion,  or  of  moral  relations  and 
divine  authority,  is  apprehended.  The  per- 
ception of  this  truth  has  caused  the  Christian 
world  to  foster  universal  education,  and  it  is 
from  this  high  standpoint  that  Dr.  Harris  de- 
velops his  conception  both  of  mind  and  of  edu- 
cation. 

While  the  great  value  of  the  work  resides  in 
its  essential  doctrine  certain  sections  will  com- 
mand special  attention.  Such, in  particular,  are 
the  discussions  of  concept  and  of  will  which 
are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  haziness  of  cur- 
rent views  on  these  points.  The  movement  of 
the  mind  from  percept  to  concept  is  shown  to 
be  a  generic  process.  From  the  phase  of  su- 
perficial appearance,  the  percept  is  developed 
by  the  mind's  action  into  its  identity  with  the 
producing  energy.  This  is  the  very  nature  of 
the  intellect  or  knowing  power,  i.  e.,  to  replace 
fleeting  appearance  by  reality.  This  knowing 
of  universals  is  "  the  human  characteristic"; 
it  explains  the  permanence  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  the  true  nature  of  education.  Mental 
growth  is  not  fostered  so  much  by  the  multi- 
plicity of   impressions    as    by    the  exercise   of 
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generic  processes;  these  may  be, and  often  are, 
hindered  by  an  excess  of  new  presentations. 
The  conception  of  will  as  involving  and  com- 
pleting knowing,  the  action  of  will  in  atten- 
tion and  in  the  processes  leading  up  to  reflec- 
tion, and,  more  especially,  the  higher  action  of 
will  through  which  knowing  is  merged  into 
insight,  are  set  forth  with  marvelous  clearness 
and  precision. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  book  an  application 
of  psychology  is  made  to  solve  the  main  prob- 
lems of  education.  It  involves  an  inquiry  into 
the  mental  factor  of  social  institutions,  of  na- 
tional ideas,  of  art,  of  science  and  of  philoso- 
phy. These  considerations  might  easily  be  ex- 
panded into  a  separate  volume;  one  only,  that 
relating  to  the  school  and  its  exercises,  is  here 
treated  exhaustively.  Tne  final  topic,  the  psy- 
chology of  philosophy,  presents  the  essence  of 
the  whole  discussion  under  the  formofthe  five 
intentions  of  the  mind.  These  several  degrees 
of  the"  genesis"  interpret  also  current  psy- 
chology, and  in  their  entirety  indicate  the  ad- 
vance of  the  subject  under  modern,  and  more 
especially  German  impulses. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

R  H.  Russell  will  print  this  fall  the  third 
large  volume  of  Mr.  Charles  Dana  Gibson's 
drawings,  entitled  "  Sketches  and  Cartoons." 

....Literature  understands  that  Prof.  J.  P. 
Postgate  has  accepted  the  editorship  of  the 
Classical  Review,  vacant  by  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  G.  E.  Marindin. 

.  .  .  .Icelandic  scholars  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  Dr.  Jon-Stefansson,  now  of  London,  is   a 
work  on  the  compilation  of  a  dictionary  of  both 
the  ancient  and  modern  Icelandic  language. 

The  next   book    of    Henry  D.  Lloyd,  the 

author  of  "Wealth  Against  Commonwealth," 
is  to  be  entitled  "  Labor  Copartnership."  It 
will  be  published  in  August  by  the  Harpers. 

...  .A  short  history  of  the  war  with  Spain  is 
being  written  for  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
by  Marion  Wilcox,  and  Richard  Harding  Davis 
is  also  doing  the  same  thing  for  the  Scribners. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  of  Philadel- 
phia, enters  on  its  171st  year.  It  claims  to  be 
the  oldest  weekly  publication  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  the  additional  glory  of  having 
been  founded  by  Franklin. 

.  .  .  .The  Congregational  Publishing  Society, 
of  Boston,  will  publish  in  the  early  autumn  a 
book  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  written  by  Henry 
A.  Stimson,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  pastor  of  the 
Manhattan  Congregational  Church. 


. . .  .The  American  Book  Company  republishes 
the  compact  "  Brief  History  of  the  Hawaiian 
People,"  by  W.  D.  Alexander,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  order  of  the  Hawaiian  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  1890,  and  published  in  1891  previous  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  and  the  events 
which  have  now  culminated  in  annexation. 
The  work  is  well  done,  full  on  the  early  history 
of  the  Islands,  the  natural  history,  the  French 
and  English  outrages  which  made  so  much 
noise  in  their  day,  and,  worst  of  all,  Lieutenant 
Percival's  outrage  in  command  of  the  United 
States  "  Dolphin,"  and  with  a  fairly  good  ac- 
count of  the  missionary  history  of  the  Islands. 

.  .  .  .Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  who  died  a  few  days 
ago,  was  one  of  those  prolific  and  popular  nov- 
elists whose  works,  for  the  most  part,  are 
already  forgotten.  She  was  born  at  Keswick, 
1822,  her  father  being  Vicar  of  Crosthwaite, 
and  her  mother  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Sfamuel 
Goodenough,  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  When  still 
a  child  of  twelve  she  seems  to  have  made  up 
her  mind  to  embrace  a  literary  career;  and 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  who  appreciated  her 
ability,  stood  in  some  ways  as  her  sponsor. 
She  was  a  most  industrious  writer,  and  before 
1858,  when  she  married  William  Jones  Linton, 
was  already  the  author  of  several  novels.  The 
husband  and  wife,  however,  did  not  agree,  and 
Mr.  Linton  came  to  the  United  States,  where 
his  death  took  place  in  New  Haven,  last  Sep- 
tember. Of  late  years  Mrs.  Linton  was  deci- 
dedly aggressive  in  her  style.  Her  dislikes 
were  many,  not  so  much  to  persons  as  to  mod- 
ern society,  its  ways,  thoughts  and  manners. 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE  TERMS  OF  PEACE 

In  the  negotiations  now  pending  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  the  terms  which  we  as  victors 
are  prepared  to  offer  the  vanquished  and  the 
terms  which  they  are  prepared  to  accept, 
will  no  doubt  differ  widely.  Sagasta  is 
bound,  as  the  representative  of  the  Spanish 
people,  to  make  the  best  bargain  he  can. 
Public  opinion,  as  represented  at  Madrid,  is 
apparently  willing  to  concede  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  and  a  coaling  station  in  the 
Philippines.  As  to  indemnity  Spain  will  be 
glad  to  escape  any  pledge  for  a  sum  of  ready 
money.  That  is  the  one  thing  she  lacks  more 
than  anything  else.  It  evidently  seems  very 
desirable  to  her  to  retain  the  Philippines. 
They  are  a  source  of  wealth  far  more  valua- 
ble than  either  or  both  of  the  West  India 
Islands. 

We  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  making  up 
our  minds  upon  most  of  the  points  in  a 
treaty  of  peace.  It  will  be  conceded  by  every- 
body that  as  the  liberation  of  Cuba  was  the 
one  great  avowed  purpose  for  which  we  took 
up  arms,  nothing  short  of  the  surrender  of 
Spanish  sovereignty  over  that  island  is  to  be 
thought  of.  We  did  not  go  to  war  for  the 
liberation  of  Porto  Rico  or  of  the  Philippines, 
the  Carolines  or  the  Ladrones;  we  did  not 
even  go  to  war  to  avenge  the  loss  of  the 
"  Maine"  in  the  harbor  of  Havana.  That  cry 
was  raised  before  the  war  and  after  the  war 
began,  but  it  has  been  heard  less  and  less  as 
the  war  has  gone  on.  But  still  there  is  a 
question  between  the  two  nations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  loss  of  that  vessel  which  remains 
to  be  settled,  and  the  settlement  ought  to  be 
covered  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  There  must 
be  no  question  of  a  money  indemnity.  We 
can  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  war  our- 
selves; we  can  give  a  few  hundred  mil- 
lions for  the  cause  of  humanity.  We  are 
glad  thf^-he  President  and  his  Cabinet  have 
elimhated  this  po  int  from  the    negotiations. 

The  main  poinds  0f  thattreaty,then,will  be: 

i.  The  loss  of  tithe  "Maine." 

2.  Cuba. 

3.  Porto/Rico. 

4.  The  Philippines,  the  Carolines  and  the 
Ladrones. 
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We  need  not  be  strenuous  about  the 
"Maine."  Spain  offered  to  agree  to  arbitration 
before  the  war.  Let  it,  then,  go  to  a  tribunal, 
or  let  it  be  cast  into  the  scale  by  our  fiovern- 
ment  for  what  it  is  worth.  Only  let  the  treaty 
cover  it,  so  that  it  shall  vex  us  no  more. 

Under  the  two  next  heads  our  Govern- 
ment's policy  was  already  settled.  Our  demand 
is  that  Spain's  sovereignty  must  cease  over 
both  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  From  this  de- 
mand we  cannot  and  will  not  recede.  We 
have,  already  voluntarily  pledged  ourselves 
before  the  world  to  establish  in  Cuba  a  free, 
independent  and  stable  government,  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  thereof. 
Until  that  government  is  constituted  and 
ready  to  take  lawful  possession  of  the  island 
our  Government  will  remain  in  control, 
whether  the  term  be  a  few  months  or  several 
years.  We  shall  take  all  the  time  and  trouble 
that  may  be  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  an  orderly,  competent,  representative 
government.  We  must  stipulate,  of  course., 
that  the  Cuban  debt  is  not  to  be  paid  by  the 
United  States. 

As  to  Porto  Rico,  we  shall  retain  that 
island  under  our  own  control.  It  is  too  small 
and  weak  to  maintain  itself  as  an  independ- 
ent Power,  and  we  should  have  to  establish  a 
protectorate  over  it  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  hands  of  some  other  nation.  And  as 
we  are  convinced  that  it  ought,  at  all  haz- 
ards, to  be  free  from  Spanish  domination,  we 
cannot  return  it  to  that  Power;  and  therefore 
we  shall  annex  it  and  give  it  good  govern- 
ment, under  which  it  may  develop  its  resources 
and  have  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  career. 

The  statements  as  to  the  terms  which  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  have  offered  Spain 
all  agree  that  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  to  be 
forever  separated  from  Spain.  But  we  can 
get  no  very  clear  idea  as  to  what  has  been 
proposed  respecting  the  Philippines.  The 
President  naturally  hesitates  to  form  a 
final  policy.  These  islands  are  not  within 
the  sphere  of  our  influence.  No  question  of 
colonial  expansion  will  be  raised  in  connec- 
tion with  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico.  They  are 
.near  to  us,  and  are  connected  with  us  by 
strong  ties  of  commercial  interests.  But  the 
Philippines  are  in  the  other  hemisphere;  they 
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are  in  the  shadow  of  another  continent,  with 
a  vast  ocean  rolling  between.  Not  a  few 
wise  men  believe  that  the  taking  of  them  un- 
der our  control  would  involve  a  grave  de- 
parture from  the  policy  of  our  republic,  and 
would  entail  serious  results  in  the  way  of 
change  of  features  of  our  Government.  They 
argue  that  it  is  safer  and  better  to  observe 
strictly  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  and  to 
put  aside  the  temptation  to  an  imperial  do- 
main. Not  only  because  we  should  find  it 
difficult  to  rule  races  which  are  so  alien  to  us 
and  at  such  a  distance,  but  because  it  is  like- 
ly to  entangle  us  with  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tions on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  The 
President  will  bear  in  mind  the  powerful 
arguments  which  are  brought  forward  to  sup- 
port this  position;  but  he  will  also  inquire 
whether  it  is  according  to  the  mind  of  the 
nation  that  we  shall  shrink  from  the  re- 
sponsibility which  lies  before  us,  or  whether 
we  shall  take  it  up,  believing  that  the  provi- 
dence which  Christian  men  and  women  see 
so  clearly  in  the  course  of  this  war  has  beck- 
oned us  to  this  new  duty. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  may  oc- 
cupy, but  whether  we  may  withdraw  from  these 
islands.  They  have  come  under  our  control 
by  one  of  the  exigencies  of  war.  We  found 
a  rebellion  in  existence  there,  as  we  found 
one  in  Cuba.  It  was  due  to  the  same  cause 
— misgovernment  and  oppression,  and  the 
natives  had  risen  for  the  purpose  of  making 
themselves  free.  The  destruction  of  Admiral 
Montijo's  fleet  revived  the  hope  of  the  rebel 
leaders,  and  their  forces  are  really  in  control 
of  the  island  of  Luzon,  the  Spanish  holding 
chiefly  Manila,  the  capital. 

Three  courses  are  possible  to  our  Govern- 
ment: i.  We  could  withdraw  our  naval  fleet 
and  our  land  forces,  leaving  it  to  Spain  tore- 
conquer  the  island,  if  she  can.  We  could 
not  agree  to  help  her  to  recover  control.  We 
could  not  make  war  on  the  insurgents  after 
having  been  in  virtual  co-operation  with  them 
in  the  conquest  of  the  islands;  nor  could 
we  honorably  allow  a  long  and  ruinous  con- 
flict to  follow.  Moreover,  our  withdrawal 
would  mean  anarchy,  and  we  would  receive 
as  our  just  due  the  contempt  of  the  world  for 
shirking  our  duty.  The  continued  presence 
of  our  fleet  and  troops  would  mean  a  change 
of  support  from  the  insurgent  to  the  Spanish 


cause.  We  cannot  thus  stultify  ourselves. 
As  a  condition  of  our  withdrawal  we  could 
ask  for  a  coaling  station,  which  we  greatly 
need  in  Asiatic  waters.  2.  We  could  insist 
upon  the  cession  of  the  chief  island,  Luzon, 
to  us,  leaving  the  rest  to  Spain.  3.  We 
could  insist  that  Spain  give  up  her  sovereign- 
ty over  the  whole  group,  leaving  it  to  us  to 
govern  them  directly,  or  to  exercise  over 
them  some  such  powers  as  England  exercises 
over  Egypt. 

The  President's  choice  must,  it  would 
seem,  lie  becween  the  second  and  third  prop- 
ositions. Four  months  ago  there  were  but 
two  questions:  The  independence  of  Cuba 
and  settlement  of  the  "  Maine"  matter.  But 
Spain  would  not  let  Cuba  go.  She  rejected 
our  terms.  Now  the  situation  is  different. 
We  did  not  then  ask  for  the  lowering  of  the 
Spanish  flag  over  Porto  Rico;  we  then  had 
no  thought  of  invading  the  Philippines. 

Our  terms  now  must,  therefore,  be  harder 
terms.  Since  Dewey's  victory  at  Manila, 
and  the  landing  of  thousands  of  troops  at 
Cavite,  our  responsibilities  are  enlarged.  We 
cannot  restore  the  conditions  we  found  there 
on  April  30th.  We  have  moral  obligations 
toward  the  natives  which  we  did  not  have 
till  May  1st.  The  insurgent  leader  was  in 
Hongkong.  He  had  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Spanish  Governor-General  to 
end  the  war.  The  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  and  Spanish  .defenses  changed  every- 
thing, The  rebellion  was  renewed  with  our 
encouragement  and  help.  Its  armies  have 
surrounded  Manila,  and  Dewey's  attitude 
toward  them  has  been  that  of  an  ally.  When 
the  German  gunboat  "  Irene  "  interfered  in 
behalf  of  the  Spanish  garrison  on  Grand 
Island,  in  Subig  Bay,  two  of  our  war-ships 
were  sent  to  remove  the  interference,  and 
under  our  guns  the  insurgents  took  the 
island.  This  was  direct  intervention  in  be- 
half of  their  cause. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  cannot 
agree  that  Spain's  sovereignty  over  the  Phil- 
ippines shall  be  reasserted — simple  humanity. 
It  was  this  that  moved  us  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  Cuba;  it  is  this  that  forbids  our  de- 
sertion of  the  cause  of  the  Asiatic  group. 
Spanish  cruelties  and  barbarities  of  the  most 
revolting  character  have  marked  the  govern- 
ment of  those  islands.   Professor  Worcester's 
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calm    recital    in    our  columns   of    things   he 
heard    and    saw   are  as    moving   as  Senator 
Proctor's  account   of   Spanish    atrocities   in 
Cuba,  which  drove  our  nation  to  war.      If  we 
cannot  accept  any  Spanish  guaranty  of  good 
government  for  Cuba,  how  can  we   accept  it 
for  the  Philippines  ?     The  President  cannot, 
must  not   agree    to   abandon  the  oppressed 
people  across  the  Pacific.     If  he  should  make 
any  such    agreement,  the    nation   would  cry 
out  against  it,  and  the  Senate  would  reject  it. 
We  do  not  need  to  decide  now  how  we  will 
govern  the  Philippines;  we  only  need  to  de- 
cide that  Spanish  sovereignty  over  them  shall 
cease.     That  we  must  demand,  for  their  case 
is  almost  exactly  the  case  of  Cuba.     We  do 
not,  moreover,  need  any  outside  assistance  in 
deciding  upon  their  future  or  in  controlling 
them.      We  do  not  want  any  joint  protector- 
ate or  ownership.      We  are  competent  to  do 
all  that  needs  to  be  done  with  them  and  for 
them    ourselves,    whether    as    a    colony    or 
a  protectorate.     Our  terms  to  Spain,  there- 
fore, can  and  should  be  made  as  explicit  con- 
cerning the  Philippines  as  concerning  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico. 


A      PROPOSITION      FOR     COMITY 
DECLINED. 

We  have  spoken  more  than  once  with  ap- 
proval of  the  proposed  conference  between 
representatives  of  the  various  Protestant 
missionary  societies  in  reference  to  new  mis- 
sion work  in  the  West  Indies,  and  perhaps 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  object  of  the 
conference  was  that  "from  the  view-point  of 
Christian  fellowship  and  the  economical  use 
of  men  and  money"  this  mission  work  might 
be  begun  aright,  without  duplication  and  in- 
terference. The  purpose  was  simply  comity 
between  bodies  of  Christians  holding  the 
common  faith. 

The  monthly  organ  of  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  has  just  published  what 
appears  to  be  an  authoritative  reply  of  that 
society  to  the  invitation  it  received  to  be  rep- 
resented in  this  conference.  After  an  ex- 
pression of  hearty  sympathy  with  other  breth- 
ren, and  a  word  of  warm  appreciation  of 
their  faithful  missionary  labors,  the  reply  of 
the  Episcopal  Board  proceeds; 


"From  their  Standpoint,  where  the  differences 
are  mainly,  perhaps  we  might  say  solely, 
questions  of  preference  as  to  methods  of  Church 
government,  our  Presbyterian  brethren  and 
those  who  unite  with  them  in  this  movement  to 
prevent  duplication  of  work  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  divided  Christianity  before  the  people 
of  the  islands  mentioned  are  entirely  right.  But 
with  us  the  matter  is  not  so  simple." 

We  do  not  quite  understand  this  statement. 
The  differences  between  these  other  denomi- 
nations are  no  more  in  relation  to  "prefer- 
ences as  to  methods  of  Church  government" 
than  is  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  That  Church 
has  equally  its  preferences  as  to  Church  gov- 
ernment. The  Episcopalians  and  the  Meth- 
odists prefer  one  form — by  means  of  bishops, 
the  Presbyterians  and  Reformed  bodies  an- 
other, and  the  Baptists  and  Congregational- 
ists  yet  another.  It  is  its  preference  for  its  own 
form  of  Church  government  which  chiefly  dis- 
tinguishes the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
just  as  it  is  its  preference  for  another  form 
which  distinguishes  the  Presbyterians. 

But  a  further  reason  is  given  for  declining 
to  meet  with  other  brethren  in  such  a  confer- 
ence, namely,  that  a  mission  work  in  Cuba 
has  been  carried  on  by  an  auxiliary,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  thus  the 
field  has  been  partly  occupied.  One  would 
think  that  this  was  a  good  reason  for  attending 
such  a  conference.  If  that  Church  has  cer- 
tain pre-emption  rights  in  Cuba,  they  ought 
to  be  presented  to  the  conference  and,  if 
possible,  preserved.  The  Baptists  have  simi- 
lar pre-emption  rights,  represented  by  the 
work  of  Mr.  Diaz  and  his  associates. 

A  really  more  valid  reason  for  declining 
to  enter  the  conference,  or  to  make  any  ar- 
rangement to  recognize  the  obligations  of 
comity  with  other  denominations,  has  to  do 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  missionary  bishops 
who  might  be  sent  into  the  new  field,  and  is 
thus  defined: 

"  It  is  manifest  that  an  arrangement  by 
which  this  Church  would  be  restricted  in  its 
work  to  portions  of  the  islands  would  at  once 
interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  missionary 
bishops  who  might  be  elected  and  consecrated, 
which  would  impede  their  work, and  might  pre- 
vent their  taking  under  their  charge  congrega- 
tions of  Americans  hereafter  resident  at  dif- 
ferent points  in  those  islands;  and  to  our  mind 
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there  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  seaports,  at 
least,  there  will  be  colonies  of  American  mer- 
chants and   others. 

While  this  is  an    important  consideration 
it  might,  without  damage,  have  been  made  a 
matter  of  conference.     It  would   have  been 
discovered  that  comity  does  not  prevent  dif- 
ferent denominations  from   working  side  by 
side  in  the  larger  cities.     It  has  to  do  with 
such  arrangements  as  will  leave  room  for  the 
full  exercise  of   Christian  activities  without 
interference  where  the  field  is  large  enough 
for   all.      If,    however,    the    Domestic    and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  believes  that  it  is  the  duty 
of   that  Church  to  occupy  the  whole  field, 
city  and  country,  without   regard   to  others, 
and  that  its  missionary  jurisdictions  must  not 
be  at  all  restricted    even    in  the  interests  of 
comity,  it  does  well  for  such  a  reason  to  de- 
cline conference,  and  one  can  hardly  conceive 
of  any  other  valid  reason.     Yet  the  Protest- 
ant   Episcopal    Church  has   put  itself  so  on 
record  as  a  friend  of  Church  unity  that  it  is 
unfortunate  that  it  cannot  now  take  any  part 
in  a  conference  which  looks  just  a   little  way 
toward  unity.     We  fear  that  it  will  seem  that 
the   proposal  is  declined  from   an  unwilling- 
ness even  so   far   to    recognize  the  claims  of 
sister  denominations  as  part  of   the  Church 
of  Christ. 

WOMAN'S  "OPEN  DOOR"  IN  EDU- 
CATION. 

There  are  no  limitations  of  sex  in  Ameri- 
can activity  or  enterprise.  No  one  who 
knows  the  women  of  our  country  will  suspect 
them  of  having  little  to  do  or  of  being  self- 
indulgent  as  to  the  tasks  and  responsibilities 
they  assume. 

Yet  defining  leisure  as  that  happy  condition 
in  life  which  leaves  one  with  a  good  large 
fraction  of  time  and  energy  free  from  imper- 
ative preoccupations,  there  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  in  our  civilization  than  its  ten- 
dencies to  the  endowment  of  women  with 
the  opportunities,  the  power,  and  the  bound- 
less influence  of  the  leisure  class  in  society. 
It  brings  to  them  possibilities  which  are  be- 
yond computation  and  which  owe  their  exist- 
ence directly  to  the  fact  that  by  the  unwritten 
laws  and  realities  of  social  life  American 
women  are    in   possession    of  the   freedom 


to  think  and  act  and  organize,  which  is  the 
essence  of  what  we  mean  by  leisure.  In  their 
hands  it  is  a  power  greater  than  capital,  more 
potent  than  Legislatures,  and  more  effective 
than  the  ballot,  and  owes  its  significance  to 
the  fact  that  it  stands  outside,  above  and 
free  of  them  all. 

Not  only  are  these  great  opportunities 
coming  more  largely  and  more  securely  to 
women,  but  they  are  training  themselves  as 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  to 
the  administration  of  the  trusts  and  respon- 
sibilities which  go  with  them.  This  explains 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  colleges  for 
women  and  annexes  for  women  in  the  estab- 
lished universities.  It  is  not  that  the  dis- 
tinctions of  sex  are  fading  out,  not  that 
women  are  becoming  men,  not  that  a  read- 
justment between  the  sexes  is  called  for,  but 
simply  that  women  are  rising  to  the  oppor- 
tunities which  their  freedom  from  the  en- 
grossing occupations  and  responsibilities  of 
men  give  them,  and  fitting  themselves  to  use 
them  with  a  skill  and  fidelity  which  promise 
great  things  for  the  future. 

This  movement  is  part  of  that  readjust- 
ment to  new  conditions  which  is  taking  place 
all  along  the  line  or  lines  of  social  life  and 
which  is  destined,  without  revolution,  and 
with  no  greater  overturnings  and  no  more 
friction  than  we  have  already  had,  to  settle 
the  vexed  problems  of  capital  and  labor,  of 
municipal  government,  of  social  development 
and  individual  right  and  freedom. 

The  teacher's  profession  is  far  from  being 
an  avocation  of  leisure;  but  the  efficiency, 
discipline  and  general  conduct  of  the  schools 
will  depend  very  largely  on  the  number  of 
citizens  who  have  leisure  at  their  command, 
and  with  what  degree  of  public  spirit  and 
intelligence  they  use  that  leisure.  This  is 
where  the  new  social  function  of  women, 
growing  out  of  the  intelligent  and  public- 
spirited  use  of  their  leisure,  comes  in.  The 
subject  is  brilliantly  discussed  in  our  col- 
umns to-day  by  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 
What  she  says  so  well  as  applied  to  educa- 
tion might  be  extended  over  the  wide  and 
important  fields  of  art,  religion,  morals,  man- 
ners, and  all  the  other  social  interests  which 
depend  so  much  for  their  development 
on  the  citizens'  leisure  to  attend  to  such 
things, 
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Into  all  these  departments  of  social  life 
women  are  pressing  with  unexampled  enter- 
prise. In  fact,  they  have  always,  even  dur- 
ing the  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul,  been  a  con- 
trolling force  in  them,  in  every  civilized  age 
and  country.  In  this  country  the  ratio  of 
male  teachers  employed  is  steadily  declining. 
In  1870  it  was  41  male  teachers  to  59  female; 
in  1896  it  was  32.6  male  to  67.4  female.  As 
to  the  larger  influences  that  lie  back  of  the 
school  and  the  schoolhouse.  the  change  is 
greater,  and  destined  to  be  far  greater  than 
it  is.  Read  on  this  point,  for  example,  the 
thoughtful  paper  we  print  in  this  issue  by  the 
Supervisor  of  Public  Schools  in  Boston,  Sarah 
Louise  Arnold.  It  should  open  the  eyes  of 
people  as  to  the  depth  and  extent  of  the 
silent  revolution  which  has  brought  woman 
to  the  front  in  education,  and  largely  for  the 
reason  that  she  has  the  leisure  to  assume  the 
responsibility,  and  that,  in  this  country  at 
least,  she  has  been  these  many  years  using  this 
leisure  to  fit  herself  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility. 


THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  FAILURE. 

The  really  great  men  of  the  world  are 
those  who  are  not  paralyzed  by  failures.  Suc- 
cess is  rare  except  through  repeated  failures. 
Those  who  put  all  at  risk  on  one  venture, 
and,  losing,  weakly  surrender,  never  accom- 
plish anything  worth  living  for.  Failures 
should  enter  into  the  natural  expectation  of 
everybody  as  a  necessary,  if  painful,  part  of 
the  discipline  of  life. 

Few  begin  with  anything  like  a  clear  view 
of  what  they  want  to  do,  and  the  fortune 
they  seek  may  come  in  a  very  different  form 
from  that  which  they  have  kept  in  view.  It 
may  be  a  very  large  success,  and  yet  be 
scarcely  recognized.  What  many  regard  as  a 
victory  may  really  be  a  defeat,  and  men 
often  mourn  as  losses  what  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  gains.  The  child  that  never  falls 
never  learns  to  walk.  Falls  are  failures 
which  lead  to  success. 

Everything  depends  on  how  we  take  our 
failures.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  in  one  of 
the  eleven  rules  he  laid  down  for  the  disci- 
pline of  conscience,  declared: 

"  Our  business  in  this  world  is  not  to  suc- 
ceed, but  to  continue  to  fail  in  good  spirits." 


This  seems  on  first  reading  an  inversion. 
Surely  it  is  worth  while  to  succeed!  How 
can  it  be  our  business  to  fail  ?  Is  failure, 
then,  better  than  success — a  thing  to  be 
courted  and  worked  for?  Not  at  all.  He 
means  that  failures  are  numerous  and  con- 
stant. They  stand  thick  in  every  pathway. 
We  must  make  up  our  mind  to  meet  them, 
and  no,t  to  let  them  dishearten  us.  Here  is' 
the  point.  We  are  vanquished  if  we  take  a 
failure  as  final.  We  must  not  let  it  discour- 
age us.  We  shall  fail  and  fail  often;  but  it 
is  our  duty  not  to  lose  heart,  not  to  give  up 
trying.  Everybody  knows  that  the  author 
of  "  Dr.  Jekyll  arid  Mr.  Hyde"  made  him- 
self famous  by  his  works,  and  yet  he  says  of 
his  career: 

"  I  meant  to  lead  a  life  that  should  keep 
mounting  from  the  first;  and  tho  I  have  been 
repeatedly  down  again  below  sea-level,  and  am 
scarce  higher  than  when  1  started,  I  am  as 
keen  as  ever  for  that  enterprise." 

This  is  the  invincible  spirit  that  will  not 
own  itself  beaten  because  it  stumbles  and 
falls,  but  persists  in  rising  and  pressing 
forward,  however  slow  and  difficult  the 
progress.  It  bravely  refuses  to  surrender, 
holding  that  its  business  is  to  meet  these 
inevitable  failures  in  good  spirits.  The  nov- 
elist had  his  ideal.  It  was  to  write  a  great 
poem.  He  never  achieved  it,  but  he  was 
content,  he  wrote,  to  "cobble  little  prose 
articles."  He  never  wrote  the  great  poem, 
but  he  took  his  failure  in  "excellent  good 
spirits,"  and  achieved  success  in  a  different 
line. 

There  is  vast  helpfulness  in  this  thought, 
and  for  none  more  than  for  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  discipline  of  conscience. 
There  are  many  failures  in  the  Christian 
life.  Bunyan  saw  a  host  of  them  in  his 
dreams  in  Bedford  jail;  a  greater  than  Bun- 
yan met  them  and  felt  them  all  through  his 
life.  Jesus  Christ  failed  in  his  preaching — 
many  refused  to  accept  him;  he  failed  in  his 
teaching — many  refused  to  believe  him;  he 
failed  to  restore  the  Kingdom  of  Israel — they 
rejected  him;  he  failed  to  convince  the  world 
of  his  mission — they  crucified  him.  He  failed 
even  with  his  own  disciples,  who  fell  away 
from  him  and  denied  him.  There  were  some 
places  where  he  could  do  no  mighty  works — 
the  unbelief  of  the  people  thwarted  him.  And 
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yet  he  was  not  dismayed  by  failure.  He  did 
not  even  refuse  to  face  the  greatest  seeming 
failure  of  his  life — that  ignominous  death  on 
the  cross.  The  greatness  of  his  spirit  was 
shown  in  the  way  he  endured,  in  the  cheer- 
fulness with  which  he  gave  himself  in  sacri- 
fice. 

The  greatness  of  his  triumph  is  beyond 
measure.  He  achieved  a  life  unequaled  in 
power  and  influence  for  good;  and  the  world 
with  common  accord  points  to  his  spotless 
character  as  the  one  perfect  model  for  man- 
kind. Those  who  follow  after  him  meet  many 
failures.  Like  the  disciples,  they  disappear 
from  his  path  sometimes,  but,  unlike  Judas, 
who  could  not  endure  failure,  they  reappear 
and  press  forward  again  in  good  spirits. 


O.TTO  VON  BISMARCK. 

Since  the  Duke  of  Wellington  died  no 
man  in  Europe  has  received  such  honors 
and  emoluments  from  his  sovereign  and  his 
nation  as  Bismarck. 

He  was  born  April  ist,  1815,  at  Schon- 
hausen,  and  was,  therefore,  at  his  death 
well  advanced  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

Born  of  strong,  wild  Pomeranian  stock,  he 
promised  in  his  youth  to  keep  up  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  class.  He  came  out  of  the  uni- 
versity with  the  marks  of  one  duel  on  his 
face,  the  memory  of  more  behind  him,  and 
the  reputation  of  a  man  who  had  taken 
things  easy  with  the  Rector  at  Gottingen, 
and  who  in  courage,  tenacity  and  force  might 
venture  on  anything.  Americans  will  not 
fail  to  recall  that  from  this  university  period 
dated  his  long  friendship  with  Motley,  nor  to 
see  in  that  incident  an  evidence  of  the  gen- 
tler spirit  beneath  his  rough  exterior. 

If  he  was  ever  tamed  it  was  Johanna  von 
Puttkamer  who  did  it,  whom  he  boldly  took 
and  folded  to  his  breast  in  the  presence  of 
her  unfriendly  father  in  1847,  made  his 
wife,  and  lived  with  in  a  beautiful  fidelity  of 
heart  and  life,  until  her  death,  in  1894, 
wrung  from  him  the  agonized  words:  "Bald 
hole  ichsie  ein  " — I  shall  join  her  soon. 

In  looking  around  for  great  figures  to 
place  in  comparative  relations  with  him,  they 
are  not  easily  found.  Cavour,  perhaps,  will 
come  first;  but,  excepting  in  one  point,  the 
relations  between  them  are  those  of  contrast. 


He  was,  indeed,  the  founder  of  United  Italy,  as 
Bismarck  was  of  Germany;  but  he  worked 
with  means  as  different  from  those  employed 
by  the  Prussian  Chancellor  as  martial  law  is 
from  constitutional  government,  or  as  Italian 
subtlety  is  from  the  methods  of  a  Pomeranian 
grenadier.  Each  took  his  own  sovereign  as 
the  key  to  the  solution;  and  while  one  hoped 
to  put  into  effect  the  dream  of  a  century  by 
means  of  the  house  and  Kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
the  other  saw  his  chance  to  reunite  the 
twenty-one  political  fragments  of  Germany 
under  the  strong  leadership  of  Prussia. 

With  Gladstone  the  comparison  is  still 
more  by  contrasts. 

In  Bismarck  the  elements  were  mixed  in 
something  like  their  elemental  force  and 
grandeur.  Physically  he  seemed  like  a  sur- 
vival of  the  old  Viking  period;  yet  he  could 
speak  with  a  soft,  low  voice,  make  himself 
irresistible  in  the  society  of  women  or  full  of 
fun  and  play  like  a  boy  at  home,  while  his 
delight  in  the  deep  woods  and  eagerness  for  a 
shot  at  big  game  made  his  countrymen  re- 
call the  ancestor  who  would  come  in  with  a 
hundred  buck  to  his  credit,  and  dine  in  a  big 
hall  where  the  toasts  were  acclaimed  with  a 
blare  of  trumpets,  and  wind  up  with  letting 
off  guns  across  the  table. 

He  was  not  much  of  an  orator,  but  his 
power  in  the  Reichstag  was  that  of  a  giant. 
When  he  rose  in  his  place  it  was  like  a  great 
Olympian  mountain  coming  into  view  with 
an  awful  Jupiter  on  its  summit  lowering  his 
brows.  His  onslaught  was  terrific.  Men  fled 
from  the  chamber  to  escape,  or  sat  crushed 
and  cowering  under  it.  Yet  no  man  ever  left 
less  to  depend  on  a  coup  de  force  of  this  kind 
or  adjusted  his  measures  beforehand  with 
more  absolute  precision.  Probably  there 
was  not  another  statesman  living  in  the 
world  who  would  not  have  ruined  everything 
after  Sadowa;  Bismarck's  self-control  held 
his  impetuous  associates  in  check,  and  left  it 
to  the  Emperor  of  France  to  make  the  mis- 
takes which  afterward  cost  him  so  dear,  and 
which  the  Prussian  Chancellor  had  avoided. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  what  the  map  of 
Europe  would  have  been  to-day  without  him. 
When  he  came  forward  in  1862  Prussia  had 
been  trained  into  a  tough,  hardy  State,  not 
fully  conscious,  however,  of  its  own  power 
and  under  a  weak  sovereign.    What  its  latent 
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capacities  were  was  but  little  suspected  in 
Europe.  Austria  was  never  tired  of  express- 
ing contempt  and  snubbing  its  Hohenzollern 
factotum.  Bismarck  soon  found  means  of 
rousing  Austria  from  these  pleasing  illusions. 
Austrian  expulsion  from  the  Zollverein,  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  War,  and  the  famous  thir- 
ty days'  campaign  won  a  succession  of  blows 
which  set  Prussia  right  before  the  world,  and 
brought  things  in  Europe  to  the  eve  of  that 
astonishing  war  amid  which  William  I  was 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  Germany  at  Versailles, 
and  from  which  Bismarck  returned  to  Ber- 
lin, to  be  from  that  time  down  to  this  recog- 
nized as  the  founder  of  the  German  Empire. 


SPAIN'S  REQUEST  FOR  PEACE. 

Spain  has  at  last  asked  for  peace,  and  she 
has  done  us  the  honor  to  ask  it  directly  of  us, 
and  not  through  mediation.  We  have,  of 
course,  been  expecting  that  she  would 
sooner  or  later  take  this  step.  The  final 
success  of  the  United  States  was  inevitable; 
and  ever  since  the  victory  at  Santiago 
European  nations  have  been  at  one  in  urging 
her  to  give  up  a  hopeless  conflict  while  still 
something  could  be  saved,  and  while  the 
victor  was  disposed  to  deal  fairly  with  her. 

Of  course  nobody  in  Spain  believed  that 
anything  could  be  gained  by  prolonging  the 
war,  except  to  save  Spanish  honor  and  per- 
haps the  present  dynasty.  They  already  re- 
garded Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  as  lost  gems  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  tho  they  refused  to  take 
the  same  view  of  the  Philippines.  By  con- 
tinuing the  conflict  they  could  compel  the 
United  States  to  conquer  these  by  a  costly 
process;  they  could  inflict  losses  upon  our 
army  and  cause  an  immense  outlay  of  treas- 
ure. That  would  be,  no  doubt,  a  gratifica- 
tion to  Spanish  feeling,  but  it  would  not  tend 
to  conserve  the  already  overdrawn  resources 
of  "a  dying  nation."  We  are  glad  for  our 
own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  against  which  we  bear  no  grudge 
(for  while  we  cannot  tolerate  its  cruel  and 
oppressive  government,  we  have  no  hatred 
for  its  people),  that  they  have  come  to  us  in 
an  open,  manly  way,  indicating  their  desire 
for  peace. 

In  coming  to  us  direct  instead  of  seeking 
the    intervention  of  Austria   or  some   other 


European  Power,  or  alliance  of  Powers, 
they  have  expressed  a  confidence  in  Ameri- 
can manliness,  fairness  and  right  dealing  for 
which  we  are  exceeding  grateful.  We  like 
to  have  the  Government  at  Madrid  believe 
that  no  influence  which  European  Powers 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  us  would  make  us 
more  inclined  to  give  them  reasonable  terms 
than  a  simple  request  from  Spain  itself. 
We  feel  that  in  this  they  only  do  us  justice, 
but  they  do  us  justice  under  circumstances 
which  call  for  special  acknowledgment. 
France  is  not  at  war  with  us,  neither  is  Ger- 
many; but  they  have  most  cruelly  misrepre- 
sented us,  sneered  at  our  motives,  declared 
that  we  were  in  this  war  for  aggrandizement 
only,  and  accused  us  as  the  larger  and 
stronger  power  of  playing  the  bully  over  a 
weak  and  dying  nation.  They  have  said  that 
we  were  not  only  .intent  on  adding  territory 
to  our  domain,  but  on  exacting  a  heavy  in- 
demnity. 

Spain  believes  better  things  of  us.  She 
knows  how  chivalrously  our  naval  command- 
er in  the  Philippines  bore  himself  toward  the 
conquered  foe;  how,  after  Sampson's  fleet 
had  destroyed  Cervera's  ships,  all  possible 
relief  and  comfort  were  given  to  the  starving, 
wounded  and  exhausted  prisoners;  how  our 
own  surgeons  dressed  their  wounds,  gave 
them  medicine,  fed  them  with  delicacies, 
clothed  them  with  clean,  whole  garments, 
and  treated  them  with  every  consideration. 
She  knows  how  we  took  possession  of  San- 
tiago, how  we  gave  unprecedented  terms  to 
the  capitulating  soldiers  of  General  Toral, 
and  how  we  agreed  to  send  them  back  to 
Spain  at  our  own  expense,  instead  of  put- 
ting them  in  prison.  The  Government  at 
Madrid  evidently  believed  that  a  nation  which 
conducts  war  with  so  much  humanity  and 
Christian  feeling  will  deal  fairly  and  justly 
with  them.  And  we  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent, knowing  and  representing  the  mind  of 
our  people,  will  give  the  best  terms  possible 
to  the  Sagasta  Government. 


The  full  report  of  Admiral  Sampson  of 
the  great  naval  battle  of  July  3d  gives  no  evi- 
dence of  jealousy  of  Commodore's  Schley's 
part  in  achieving  that  memorable  victory. 
Some  have  professed  to  find  it  by  reading 
between   the    lines;     but  the   same   process 
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could  be  applied  to  the  Commodore's  report 
with  the  result   of   making   out  a  grievance. 
For  example,  Schley  says  the  victory  "seems 
big  enough  for  all  of  us."     Did    he   mean  to 
imply  that   Sampson  wanted   to  exclude  him 
and   others  from    sharing    in  it?    We  do  not 
believe  any  such    thought    was    in  the  Com- 
modore's mind.     Sampson   gives    a   simple, 
modest,  rather   cold    account  of  the  battle, 
not  taking  undue  credit  to  himself,   but    ad- 
mitting that  his  flagship,  the   "  New  York," 
was  several  miles  away  when  the   action  be- 
gan, and  did  not  get  within  range  of  any  of 
the  Spanish  ships,  until  the  battle  was  ended. 
It    appears  that  the   course   taken    by    our 
ships  was  exactly  in  accordance    with  orders 
issued  by  him  a  month  previously,  and  that 
as  the  "New   York"    turned   to    pursue  the 
escaping  fleet  he  signaled,  "Close  in  toward 
harbor  entrance  and    attack  vessels."      He, 
therefore,  really  directed  the  battle,  thoat  a 
considerable  distance.      He  gives    no    special 
praise  to  Schley   or   to    others,    saying    it  is 
difficult  to  discriminate  where  every  one  did 
so  well.     He  spoke  well  of  the  "Gloucester" 
and  admiringly  of   the    speed    of  the  "Ore- 
gon."      Some    say    that    he    discriminates 
against  the    "Brooklyn,"  Schley's  flagship; 
but  microscopic  tests  fail    to    bear  this  out. 
Commodore  Schley's   report   gives  evidence 
of  a  warmer  nature,  and  is  in  a  more  exultant 
strain.   He  distributes    praise  with  generous 
hand,    and  pays    this    tribute   to   the  Com- 
mander-in-chief: 

"  I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  upon 
this  great  victory  of  the  squadron  under  your 
command,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  in  the  least  to  a  victory 
that  seems  big  enough  for  all  of  us." 

If  Admiral  Sampson  had  said  a  few  words  in 
the  same  strain  about  the  gallant  Commo- 
dore, he  would  have  placed  his  report  above 
criticism  and  would  not  have  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  justice.  It  is  not  what  he  does 
say,  it  is  what  he  does  not  say,  that  makes 
one  feel  that  his  account  is  not  quite  sat- 
isfactory. 

We  have  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
navy,  its  discipline,  vigilance,  effectiveness, 
the  skill  of  the  gunners,  the  ability  of  its 
commanders,  the  faithfulness  of  its  officers, 
the  splendid  fighting  capacity  and  temper  of 


its  men.  The  Spanish  ships  came  out  of 
Santiago  in  full  daylight.  It  would,  there- 
fore, have  been  a  shame  to  us  if  we  had  not 
been  able  to  prevent  their  escape.  But  they 
came  at  the  hour  when  they  were  least  ex- 
pected. They  might  have  tried  to  steal  out 
in  a  dark  night,  or  during  a  storm,  when  the 
air  was  thick.  In  either  case  they  would 
have  found  a  fleet  doubly  on  its  guard  for 
them;  a  movement  of  that  kind  would 
naturally  be  expected.  But  the  enemy 
came  when  the  ships'  crews  were  mustering 
for  divine  worship,  on  a  bright  Sunday  morn- 
ing, with  no  thought  of  a  battle.  That  the 
order  of  service  could  be  so  quickly  changed 
without  confusion,  and  that  Cervera's  fleet  ships 
could  be  so  promptly  overhauled  and  destroy- 
ed, proves  not  only  that  we  have  good  ships, 
speedy  ships  and  effective  guns,  but  officers 
and  men  trained  to  the  highest  efficiency. 


Senator  Hoar  is  accused  of  inconsistency 
in  saying  that  he  believes  our  purpose  as  to 
Cuba  could  have  been  achieved  by  diplomacy, 
and  in  holding,  nevertheless,  that  the  war  is 
justifiable  and  honorable.   The  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts    is    most    competent  to 
make  his  own  defense;  but  as  the  question  is 
one  that  is  often  raised,  we   shall  venture  to 
offer    a    solution.       Our    purpose    was    the 
liberation    of    Cuba.     The  possible  ways  of 
effecting   it  were:     i,   by   diplomacy;    2,    by 
war.     The  difference  is  one  of  method.     As- 
suming that  the  purpose  was  good,  we  were 
free   to  choose  the   method   which  circum- 
stances indicated  as  the  easiest  and  quickest 
and  most  humane.     The  President  evidently 
believed,  with  Senator  Hoar,   that  he  could 
succeed   by   diplomacy.     It   is  possible  that 
he  might  have  done  so,  but  hardly  probable. 
Congress,  which  had  an  equal  constitutional 
right  to  deal  with    the    matter   differed  with 
him,  and  possibly  Congress  was  right  in  its 
judgment  of  the  situation.     At  all  events,   it 
was  right   in    holding  that  the  condition  of 
things  in  Cuba  was  intolerable,  and  every  con- 
sideration   of    humanity    required    that  the 
question  should   be  speedily  settled.     What 
might  have  been  no    one   can   tell;   it    is    all 
conjecture.    But  we  all  know  that  Spain  was 
very  tenacious  of  its  sovereignty    over  Cuba. 
It  was  willing  to  yield  other  points;  it  showed 
no    signs  of  yielding    this.     Our  ultimatum 
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gave  it  the  opportunity  of  yielding;  but 
it  chose  the  alternative  of  war  without 
hesitation.  Now  Senator  Hoar  believes,  he 
does  not  pretend  to  know,  that  Spain  could 
have  been  brought  to  terms  by  further  nego- 
tiations. Congress  thought  otherwise,  and 
acted  on  its  own  judgment,  and  thus  made  it 
impossible  to  try  the  first  method.  Congress 
deliberately  chose  the  second  method  as  the 
only  one  that  gave  any  promise  of  success. 
Senator  Hoar  accepted  it  as  inevitable,  and 
justifies  it  as  the  only  method  left  open  to 
us.  There  is  no  moral  or  logical  inconsist- 
ency in  this  position.  He  does  not  hold 
that  war  is  morally  wrong  under  all  circum- 
stances; therefore  he  is  not  bound  for  con- 
sistency's sake  to  denounce  the  present  war. 


The  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  known  as  the  Gerry 
Society,  refuses  to  allow  itself  to  be  visited 
and  inspected  by  the   State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties.    The  State  Board  of  Charities  has,  ac- 
cordingly, applied  for  a  mandamus  to  make 
the  Gerry  Society  submit  to  an  investigation. 
The  interesting  fact  in  the  dispute  is  that  the 
Gerry  Society  gets  $30,000  a  year  from  the 
municipal  treasury  to  carry  on  its  commend- 
able work,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  perform- 
ing a  public  service  to  the  community.     The 
ideal  in  these  matters  will  never  be  reached 
until  the   city  supports  entirely,  at  its  own 
expense,  the  great  charitable  institutions, and 
leaves  the  minor  work  to  the  churches  and 
private   bodies.       The    granting    of    public 
money    to    private    institutions    when     the 
officers  of  private  institutions  are  not   ame- 
nable to  the  people,  is  not  only  a  wrong  to  the 
taxpayer,  but   has  been  in  the  past  a  source 
of  great  temptation  and  even  corruption,  and 
has  in  many  cases  helped  to  bolster  up  insti- 
tutions that  could  not  have  existed  at  all  ex- 
cept for  such  aid.     While  it  is  too   much  to 
hope  that  the  State  can  yet  withdraw  all  its 
aid  from    private  enterprises,   we  hope  that 
this  case  will  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  and  that  the  most  direct 
municipal  supervision  will  hereafter  be  de- 
manded for  all  institutions  that  accept  pub- 
lic money. 

We  gave,  some  time  ago,  with  some  doubt 
of    its   genuineness,     the    substance    of   an 


alleged  reply  by  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  to  an  alleged  encyclical   of  the  Pope. 
It  was   such    a    remarkable    document  that, 
altho   it  was   printed   in   German  newspapers 
of  high  character,  we  could  not  quite  accept 
it  as  genuine.     Since  then  the  Catholic Stand- 
ard, as  we  have  already  noted,  ascertained,  to 
its  own    satisfaction  by   inquiries    at    Rome, 
that  no  such  correspondence  ever  took  place. 
We  return  to  the  matter  now,  not   to  assert 
the  genuineness  of  either  document,  but  to 
say  that  both  have  come  to  us  from  another 
source.      The  Rock,  of  England,  has  publish- 
ed translations  of  them.     It  says  it  got  them 
from  South  American  newspapers;  that   the 
Archbishop's  reply  was   taken    from  La  Lei 
(a  suspicious  name),  the    leading  daily  paper 
of  Chile,  which  was  excommunicated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Santiago,  and  must  therefore 
be  presumed  to  be  hostile  to  him.     It  does 
not  say  from  what  South  American  paper  it 
translates  the  alleged  encyclical  of  the  Pope. 
On  comparing  the  Archbishop's  letter  with 
the  paragraphs  which  we  gave  in  our  transla- 
tion from  the  German  we  find  that  they  are 
exactly  the  same  in  substance,  differing  only 
in    the    English   words    in    which  they  are 
clothed.     One  was  from  the  Spanish  direct, 
the  other  was  from  the  Spanish  through  the 
German.     Certainly  both  documents,  which 
we  have  very  nearly  in  full,  are  of  an  extraor- 
dinary character. 


It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  Pope  as  wri- 
ting in  such  a  strain  as  this: 

"  From  the  report  of  that  most  upright  Com- 
mission, nominated  ad  hoc.  based  upon  docu- 
mentary evidence  and  declarations,  above  all 
question  or  doubt  it  appears  there  is  only  one 
man  worthy  of  wearing  upon  his  shoulders  the 
holy  insignia  of  the  Cardinalate;  and  this  noble 
individual,  notwithstanding  his  many  virtues, 
has  endured  almost  inhuman  attacks  from  his 
own  brethren,  from  the  most  notable  members 
of  the  Chilean  clergy,  without  any  respect  be- 
ing shown  for,  and  without  any  account  being 
taken  of  the  fact  that  we  had  conferred  upon 
him  the  augusttitles  of  Bishopand  Archbishop 
in  partibus  infidelium.  The  means  adopted  by 
the  higher  clergy  of  Chile  in  order  to  obtain 
the  cardinal  purple  have  not  been  those  of 
virtue  and  learning,  but  rather  those  of  incrim- 
ination and  implacable  slander  against  every 
competitor." 
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After  enumerating  the  charges  which  are 
made  in  the  report  to  which  the  Pope  refers, 
and  which  we  summarized  in  our  first  notice 
of  the  matter,  the  alleged  encyclical  goes  on 
to  say: 

"  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  regarding 
any  of  the  above  charges.  How  is  it  there  is 
no  peace  or  concord  among  the  princes  of  the 
Church  in  Chile  ?  What  spirit  of  evil  has  pos- 
sessed the  minds  and  consciences  of  these 
representatives  of  God  in  yon  vale  of  tears? 
What  means  this  Byzantine  anarchy  among 
the  ecclesiastical  family  of  that  land?  One 
bishop  flings  a  slanderous  libel  against  another 
bishop,  calling  him  a  thief;  the  injured  replies 
in  like  terms, and  stigmatizes  his  accuser  as  an 
avaricious  intriguer  and  other  things  still  more 
abominable." 

It  further  says  that  in  every  diocese  ecclesi- 
astics break  all  bounds  and  deliver  them- 
selves up  to  manifold  forms  of  sensuality; 
and  the  clerical  press  casts  aside  all  sense  of 
decency,  and  assassination  and  calumny 
prevail.  It  proceeds  in  this  wholesale  way 
to  arraign  prelates  and  priests  in  such  terms 
as  the  most  prejudiced  enemies  of  the  Church 
might  use.  We  cannot  accept  either  docu- 
ment as  genuine  without  further  proof. 


The  perplexities  created  by  the  incon- 
sistencies of  the  American  news  service  are 
illustrated  by  dispatches  from  Washington, 
last  week,  from  the  same  source,  appearing  in 
the  same  newspapers — one  declaring  that  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  were  at  one  in  the 
opinion  that  we  must  not  retain  possession  of 
the  Philippines,  and  the  other  asserting  with 
equal  positiveness  that  the  Cabinet  were 
divided,  two  standing  at  one  extreme  and  the 
rest  at  the  other.  The  public  requires  to  be 
skilled  in  interpretation  to  know  what  to  be- 
lieve, in  such  cases. 

We  know  of  no  writer  for   American 

readers,  on  the  policies  and  leaders  of  Ger- 
many, who  is  the  equal  of  Countess  Von 
Krockow  in  fulness  of  information  or  in  capac- 
ity to  set  it  forth  clearly  and  concisely.  The 
paper  on  "Prince  Bismarck  and  His  Times," 
which  we  publish  this  week,  is  a  model  of 
that  kind  of  biographical  writing  which  ex- 
hibits a  man  in  complete  historical  setting. 
We  have  other  articles  in  this  series  which 
will  appear  from  time  to  time. 


....A  generally  accurate  daily  paper  of 
this  city  says: 

"  There  are  many  mission  boards  in  Ger- 
many, in  Denmark  and  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
but  none  save  Roman  Catholic  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,   outside  of  Great   Britain." 

What  about  the  Paris  Evangelical  Society, 
with  its  missions  in  South  Africa  and  else- 
where; the  Free  Board  of  the  French  Churches 
of  Switzerland;  the  Mission  Society  of  Fin- 
land, and  the  eight  societies  of  Holland,  be- 
ginning with  the  Netherland's  Mission  Soci- 
ety ?  All  these  are  Protestant  foreign  mis- 
sion boards. 

....The  way  to  English  reforms  maybe 
long  and  tedious;  but  the  perseverance  of 
the  saints  takes  them  to  the  end  in  triumph. 
The  Deceased  Wife's  Sister's  bill  must  be 
older  than  the  generation,  and  has  been  re- 
jected over  and  o/er  again;  but  its  prospects 
are  improving.  Even  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  its  contingent  of  spiritual  peers,  all  op- 
posed to  the  advance  of  the  measure,  is  will- 
ing to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  such  mar- 
riages, when  occurring  in  the  colonies,  where 
there  is  no  law  against  them. 

....  Maurice  Thompson  is  entitled  to  our 
sincere  sympathy.  He  has  had  a  serious  loss 
and  disturbance  of  mind.     He  writes: 

"Burglars  have  ransacked  my  house  and 
carried  off  all  my  Confederate  money,  the  last 
pay  I  had  in  behalf  of  the  Lost  Cause!  I 
prized  that  money  on  account  of  its  vast  lack 
of  value.  But  to  think  I  slept  peacefully  and 
didn't  get  a  shot  at  those  burglars!" 

Much  of  the  information  about  the  in- 
gratitude and  outrageous  acts  of  the  Cubans 
may  be  set  down  as  misinformation.  A  con- 
siderable Cuban  force  co-operated  for  several 
weeks  with  our  troops  at  Guantanamo,  and 
they  parted  on  the  best  possible  terms,  and 
our  men  praise  them  for  efficiency  and  help- 
fulness. 

....  A  new  definition  of  jingoism  is  coming 
into  use,  refusal  to  return  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines  to  Spain.  This  comes  near  to 
making  jingoism  and  patriotism  identical. 
The  word  had  better  be  kept  for  its  legiti- 
mate use. 

The  Porto  Ricans  gladly  transfer  their 

allegiance  from  Spain  to  the  United  States. 
They  know  that  they  will  have  better  gov- 
ernment and  larger  prosperity. 


BISMARCK  AS  A  COUNTRY  SQUIRE. 

BY    GEORGE   D.    PETERSEN. 


In  the  year  1839  Bismarck's  mother  died; 
and  a  family  conference  being  held,  it  was 
decided  that  the  two  sons  should  resign 
their  posts  and  undertake  putting  the  Pome- 
ranian estates  on  a  paying  basis.  There  be- 
ing a  good  manager  at  Schonhausen,  little 
harm  had  to  be  anticipated  from  leaving 
that  to  the  father,  altho  he  became  more 
and  more  incapable  with  years.  Accordingly 
Otto  quitted  the  dusty-smelling  offices  of 
the  law  courts,  served  first  his  one  year  of 
obligatory  army  service,  and  then  settled  in 
Kneiphof  as  a  country  gentleman. 

Now  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  Pomerania, 
as  in  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  is  sandy  and 
poor  for  the  most  part;  so  that  estates  are 
of  considerable  extent,  inasmuch  as  a  good 
deal  of  surface  is  required  to  make  up  for 
want  of  depth  of  soil.  In  turning  the  sod 
the  plowman  scratches  the  pebbles  of  the 
original  seabed  beneath;  and,  in  some  local- 
ities the  sand  crops  out  altogether,  lying  up- 
permost for  miles  of  area. 

The  traveler,  in  riding  by,  begins  to  wonder 
how  the  land  can  repay  the  expense  of  tilling 
it,  except  along  the  river  bottoms.  It  does 
not  pay  much  in  money,  but  it  pays  in  moral 
values.  The  hard  wrestle  of  generations 
against  the  odds  of  nature  has  resulted  in  a 
race  of  self-restrained,  dogged  fighters,  strong 
of  nerve  and  strong  in  muscle.  The  North- 
man of  Germany,  which  is  to  say,  the  Prus- 
sian, is  a  counterpart  of  the  Western  Amer- 
ican, in  the  United  States;  a  man  of  action, 
hardy  and  determined,  and  a  rare  master  in 
self-help. 

While  this  moral  trait  has  been  developing, 
however,  the  outward  customs  of  the  people 
have  stood  still ;  such  friction  as  was  offered  to 
industry  by  the  soil  being  lacking  in  social 
life.  The  manor  house  and  its  surrounding 
village  represent  an  oasis,  far  distant  from 
other  manors,  so  that  contact  with  neigh- 
bors calls  for  so  much  exertion  that  it  is  apt 
to  cease  when  the  sons  of  the  house  have 
departed  and  the  daughters  have  been  en- 
dowed and  married.  Each  family  practically 
lives  for  itself,  and  its  members,  growing  up 
among   a    swarm    of  menials  and  dependent 
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villagers,  imbibe  a  sens"e  of  superiority;  while 
menials  and  villagers,  seeing  no  other  fash- 
ions of  life  and  cultivation,  are  just  as  con- 
sciously confirmed  in  the  idea  that  patri- 
archal life  is  the  only  natural  and  proper 
one.  Domination  shows  in  the  grain  of  the 
one  class,  so  to  speak,  and  subordination  in 
the  other.  Together  they  compose  the 
foundation  on  which  the  militarism  of  the 
State  has  built  itself;  not  that  much  love  is 
felt  by  the  poorer  classes  for  their  masters. 
They  have  simply  the  habit  of  endurance 
acquired  from  the  soil  and  from  tradition, 
and  keep  along  in  the  way  of  their  fathers, 
there  being  no  other  opening  to  them. 

I  dwell  on  the  point  a  moment  because  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  if  the  history  of 
Prussia  in  Bismarck's  time  and  his  control 
of  it,  or,  indeed,  his  own  life,  is  to  be  under- 
stood 

The  state  of  things  in  Bismarck's  estate  of 
Kniephof  while  he  was  managing  it,  appears 
to  have  been  characteristic  of  Prussian  con- 
ditions generally.  In  addition  to  the  fellow- 
countrymen  of  humble  blood  which  com- 
posed the  bulk  of  his  menials,  there  was  a 
contingent  of  an  origin  non-Teutonic,  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  the  Slavic  original 
occupiers  of  the  country.  These  correspond 
to  the  "poor  whites"  of  some  American 
States,  and  seem  to  hang  back  in  civilization 
because  of  a  want  of  moral  energy  chiefly; 
whereas  what  keeps  the  peasant  of  the  Ger- 
man race  behind  it  in  progress  is  social  isola- 
tion and  poverty. 

All  menials  alike  receive  a  traditionally 
fixed  wage,  which  is  described  by  Bismarck 
himself,  in  1848,  in  the  Neue  Priissische  Zei- 
tung,  as   follows: 

"  The  men  receive  four  groschen  (10  cents) 
for  a  day's  work  of  twelve  hours.  The 
women  receive  three  groschen  (yj4  cents)  in 
summer;  in  winter  the  price  is  one  groschen 
less  apiece.  The  men  are  bound  to  labor  156 
days  in  a  year  free  for  the  manor;  the  women 
26  days  annually  apiece.  But  each  family  re- 
ceives in  return  from  the  manorial  property: 
1.  A  free  lodging,  consisting  of  a  room,  a 
closet,  kitchen,  cellar  and  garret,  as  well  as 
stabling  for   cattle."      [These    are    commonly 
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under  one  roof,  the  family  on  one  side  of  the 
passageway,  the  cattle  on  the  other.]  "2. 
Three  morgen  (ij4  acres)  of  land,  for  which  the 
menial  supplies  seed,  but  which  is  worked  with 
manorial  tools  and  manured  from  the  manorial 
stalls.  Besides  this,  each  cottage  has  a 
quarter-acre  of  garden-land,  and  an  eighth  of 
an  acre  of  flax-land  attached  to  it,  which  is  at 
the  disposition  of  the  menial's  family.  3.  Free 
pasturage  for  two  cows,  six  sheep  and  two 
geese  with  brood,  and  free  winter  hay  for  one 
cow.  4.  Free  turf  for  fuel,  and  the  right  to  glean 
in  an  acre    and  a  half   of   the  manorial   forest. 

5.  Five  bushelsof  rye  and  one  bushel  of  barley. 

6.  About  fifteen  bushels  of  grain  of  all  kinds 
as  payment  for  threshing.  7.  Free  medicine 
and  doctors.  8.  If  the  husband  dies  the  widow 
is  given  a  lodging,  half  an  acre  of  potato 
land  and  garden,  and  one  cow,  which  is  pas- 
tured with  the  manorial  herd  without  charge." 

The  intention  of  this  account  of  the  owner 
was  to  show  how  preposterous  was  the  de- 
mand of  the  "Revolutionists"  for  social 
reforms  which  was  beginning  to  arise  out- 
side of  Kniephof  in  the  great  political  world. 

He  cannot  live  himself,  Bismarck  writes 
once,  upon  thirty  thousand  thalers  a  year 
in  St.  Petersburg;  but  he  considers  his 
peasants  well  enough  off,  as  this  writing 
shows,  on  one-thousandth  part  of  that  sum. 
Indeed,  the  proportion  of  thirty  thousand  to 
thirty  appeared  to  him  not  only  a  natural 
distribution  of  income  in  principle,  but  one 
which  it  would  be  well  to  maintain. 

So  when  the  men  who  held  different  ideas 
from  his  class  about  this  adjustment  of  soci- 
ety rights  continued  to  push  their  views,  he 
felt  ready  to  leave  off  farming  and  take  up  the 
cudgels  of  argument  to  beat  them  back.  He 
resembled  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  de- 
light which  he  took  in  playing  practi- 
cal jokes  and  discomfiting  others,  for 
which  reason  he  had  sometimes  talked 
Liberalism  himself;  it  tormented  the  officers 
and  squires  round  about.  But  in  this  year, 
1847-48,  Liberalism  had  only  to  appear  as 
an  earnest  and  imminent  danger  in  order  to 
make  him  turn  serious,  and  "feel  that  he 
was  the  King's  man  from  the  crown  of  his 
head  to  the  calves  of  his  legs"  (letter  of 
Bismarck  to  General  von  Roon). 

Thirty-two  anniversaries  had. passed  since 
Bismarck's  birth;  thirty-two  since  the  King 
had  exhorted  the  people  to  make  their  last 
sacrifice;    thirty  two   since  the    people    had 


arisen  and  had  liberated  the  country,  ridding 
the  land  and  the  royal  house  of  the  domina- 
tion of  Napoleon !  Thirty-two!  It  is  half  a 
lifetime.  Yet  "nothing  had  been  done  in 
Germany  politically,  save  to  maintain  a  Con- 
federation which,  whatever  its  pretensions 
might  have  been,  was,  in  point  of  fact,  noth- 
ing but  a  mutual  protection  league  of  Ger- 
man Government  against  war  and  revolution" 
(letter  of  Bismarck  to  Manteuffel,  in  1858); 
or,  to  translate  this  phrase  of  Continental 
diplomacy  into  plain  English,  nothing  but  a 
mutual  protection  league  against  German 
union,  constitutionalism  and  Parliaments 
had  been  upheld. 

Now,  to  the  consternation  of  all  squires,  a 
revolt  was  threatening.  Confiscated  as  news- 
papers were;  violated  as  the  immunity  of  uni- 
versities had  been;  bound  by  oaths  to  preach 
passive  submission  as  the  clergy  were;  filled 
as  were  the  prisons  with  citizens,  the  spirit  of 
revolt  was  still  awake.  How  was  it  possible? 
Had  the  reign  of  terror  and  repression  which 
had  been  kept  up  for  so  many  years,  left 
some  men  still  so  bold  as  to  commit  treason, 
to  demand  even  union  and  constitutional- 
ism? The  North  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Court  were  as  one  ;n  their  thrill  of  loyal  in- 
dignation. 

Seven  years  previously  the  old  King  Fried- 
rich    Wilhelm    III    had   died;  but  his  eldest 
son,  who  was  now  in  his  place,  had  answered 
the   demand   for  a  Constitution    in   the  old 
fashion:   "  No  piece  of  written  paper  between 
me  and  my  good  subjects."     As  for  the  de- 
mand for  German  unity,  that  was   taken  by 
him,  however,  as  a  bit  of  an  idea  which   had 
been  useful  in  inspiring  a  capital  plan  which 
he    had     himself    conceived — viz.,    that    the 
Emperor   Franz   Joseph    of   Austria   should 
be  given  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany, 
while    he,    as   the   foremost   vassal   of   Aus- 
tria,  would   take   the  title   of  King   of  Ger- 
many and  the  main  control    over  the  rest  of 
the  German  States.     For   Prussia,  altho  the 
youngest  State,  had    become  so  large   in  ex- 
tent, by  means  of  conquest  and  annexations, 
that  it  could  pretend  to  set  itself  up  thus  al- 
most as  a  rival  of  old  Austria.     The  relation, 
of  the   two  was,  in  fact,  something  like  that 
between  New  England  and  the  young  West. 
Austria  had  prestige,  wealth,  luxury  and  re- 
finement  on    her   side;    Prussia,   the   tough 
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energy  that  has  been  mentioned,  purer 
morals,  younger  ambition,  and  above  all,  the 
embodiment  of  Frederick  the  Great's  State 
policy, a  very  strongarmy,  severely  disciplined  . 

The  Hohenzollerns  were  the  newest 
princes,  and  at  the  same  time  clung  to  the 
extremest  absolutism.  A  number  of  sov- 
ereigns in  the  other  German  States  had 
granted  Constitutions  to  their  people,  the 
demand  being  general  throughout  the  land; 
and  even  Frederick  William  IV  himself  had 
been  forced  to  permit  a  Parliament  to  sit  in 
Prussia  in  1847.  But  he  held  out  most 
strenuously  against  the  granting  of  a  written 
Constitution,  and  had  caused  the  members  of 
the  Parliament  to  be  divided  into  classes  in 
such  wise  that  one  gentleman's  vote  should 
count  as  much  as  a  dozen  commons,  and  two 
dozen  plebeians.  He  ordered  the  members, 
besides,  to  come  up  to  him  in  the  castle;  he 
did  not  go  down  to  it  in  the  town.  And 
when  he  opened  its  sittings  he  told  it  that  it 
might  discuss  certain  matters;  but  there  could 
be  no  will  exercised  in  Prussia,  save  the 
royal  will. 

Bismarck  meanwhile  had  come  to  Berlin 
and  was  among  his  listeners,  having  become 
a  deputy  quite  naturally,  by  reason  of  his 
station  as  Squire,  and  his  position  as  dyke 
captain  for  the  district  about  Schonhausen, 
another  estate  which  he  had  inherited  two 
years  before  at  the  death  of  his  father.  He 
was  elected,  too,  because  of  his  local  repute 
as  a  man  who  could  talk  well  and  hold  his 
own  in  argument. 

And  indeed  he  did  hold  his  own  and  speak 
unabashed.  For  when  the  King  had  with- 
drawn from  the  assembly,  and  debate  ran 
high  both  outside  the  House  and  in  (the  coun- 
try, in  fact,  was  on  the  very  verge  of  revolt), 
and  a  deputy  asked  "what  they  were  there 
for  if  not  for  drawing  up  a  constitution, 
which  the  people  had  been  clamoring  for 
ever  since  King  Frederick  William  III  had 
promised  to  grant  it,  in  the  war  of  Libera- 
tion," Herr  von  Bismarck  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  boldly  '-questioned  the  statement  that 
a  longing  for  a  United  Fatherland  and  a  more 
liberal  form  of  government  had  aided  in 
influencing  the  country  to  lay  the  sacrifices 
it  did  upon  itself  in  the  War  of  Liberation"  — 
a  speech  so  hectoring  that  it  drew  on  him  at 
once  the  soubriquet  of  Yunke?\     He  refused 


likewise  to  sign  the  petition  which  members 
of  the  Parliament  drew  up  asking  the  King 
to  reconsider  the  advisability  of  widening 
their  sphere  of  authority,  saying  that  "a 
king  should  not  be  forced."  And  in  a  simi- 
lar spirit  he  opposed  the  bill  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Jews,  and  every  other  "  revolu- 
tionary" motion. 

The  orthodox  political  creed  of  no 
squire  or  Northman,  in  short,  could  have 
been  laid  down  more  plainly  or  explicitly 
than  Bismarck  did  it  on  coming  from  his 
grain-fields  into  public  life. 

His  countryside  beamed  with  approbation 
of  him,  and  the  parents  of  the  girl  whom  he 
had  been  wooing  hesitated  no  longer  (as  hesi- 
tated they  had)  to  consent  to  their  daughter 
marrying  him.  Surely  such  a  firm  stand  for 
their  king  must  receive  recognition;  besides, 
they  reflected,  as  in  duty  bound,  Kniephof  and 
Schonhausen  with  a  haus-frau  in  them,  in- 
stead of  bachelor  cronies,  would  be  likely  to 
become  most  prosperous  estates.  There  was 
a  pious  hope,  too,  that  Johanna  would  influ- 
ence him  to  attend  more  faithfully  to  his 
Christian  duties,  a  trust  which  was  fulfilled. 

On  July  26th,  1847,  Bismarck  quitted  Ber- 
lin, accordingly,  for  a  seat  at  Johanna  von 
Puttkammer's  side  upon  the  Polter  Abend 
bridal  bench  at  Schloss  Reinfeld  in  Pome- 
rania,  where,  in  place  of  political  speeches,  he 
delivered  responses  to  wedding  toasts. 

His  bride  was  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  the  match  was  a  true  love  match.  The 
letters  of  Bismarck  over  which  shimmer  the 
most  iridescent  light  of  joyousness,  date 
chiefly  from  this  period  of  his  young  mar- 
riage. The  wedding  journey  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  romantic  beauty  of  the 
Rhine,  the  mountain-tumbled  land  of  the 
Swiss,  and  the  opaline  lakes  of  Italy.  Neither 
ever  forgot  it;  and  one  of  the  traits  that 
serves  to  bring  the  Iron  Statesman  close  to 
the  hearts  of  men  is  the  recurrence  again  and 
again  of  reference  to  "  Auld  lang  syne." 

But  even  in  the  poetry  of  the  life  in  Venice 
his  sterner,  larger  fate  was  lurking;  for  in 
Venice  King  Frederick  William  IV  had  set  up 
his  residence  for  a  time,  and  Bismarck  was 
no  sooner  known  to  have  arrived  than  he  was 
summoned  to  an  audience.  His  Majesty 
wished  to  see  the  young  squire  who  had  been 
defending  him  before  the  deputies. 
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KALEIDOSCOPIC    NEW    YORK. 

BY  A.   F.  SCHAUFFLER,    D.D. 

No  kaleidoscope  has  more  variety  than  is 
found  in  a  great  city  like  New  York.  With  a 
couple  of  millions  of  human  beings  gathered 
together,  of  course  the  possible  combinations 
of  need  are  vast,  and  the  resources  that  have 
to  be  relied  on  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  ag- 
gregation of  human  units,  must  be  very  varied. 

This  is  the  day  of  conventions,  and  those  of 
the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  are  noted  for  their  numbers. 
But  if  in  New  York  we  were  to  have  a  conven- 
tion of  all  those  who  have  needs,  whether  of 
body  or  mind  or  soul,  which  must  be  met  by 
the  Christlike  spirit  of  others,  all  records  for 
numbers  present  would  be  broken.  Christfaced 
great  conventions  of  wo  in  his  day;  but  the 
largest  gathering  that  he  ever  faced  would 
sink  into  insignificance  compared  with  the 
gathering  that  I  have  just  imagined  above.  The 
same,  blind,  deaf,  crippled,  the  widow,  the  or- 
phan, the  incurable,  the  dissolute,  the  aged, 
and  the  infant  of  days,  all  would  be  there,  an 
army  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
persons. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  such  a  vast  concourse 
calls  for  instrumentalities  of  various  kinds,  so 
that  in  New  York  there  are  more  than  five  hun- 
dred distinct  charities  that  cope  with  the  giant 
needs  of  the  mammoth  city.  This  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  charitable  work  of  the 
churches  themselves,  but  only  that  done  by 
societies  outside  of  the  churches. 

Of  course  much  of  this  work  follows  lines 
that  are  familiar  to  all  persons  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence; but  much  of  it  is  exceptional,  and 
of  truly  dramatic  interest.  In  New  York  the 
Bowery  is  one  of  the  great  streams  of  human 
life.  Here  may  be  found  men  from  every  na- 
tion under  heaven.  Here,  too,  is  found  in 
large  proportions  that  part  of  humanity  that  is 
stranded.  Made  up  chiefly  of  men,  this  "sub- 
merged "  throng  is  advanced  toward  middle 
life.  For  one  reason  or  another  (some  of  the 
reasons  good,  others  bad)  this  set  of  men  are 
sunk  in  sin  and  degradation.  If  they  ever 
had  good  homes,  the  influence  of  these  has 
long  since  vanished.  Seedy  in  outward  garb, 
and  still  more  seedy  in  inward  life,  this  con- 
course floats  up  and  down  this  river,  and  tends 
more  and  more  toward  depraved  and  criminal 
life.  To  meet  the  dire  needs  of  this  throng 
rescue  missions  have  been  started  in  the  Bow- 
ery  or  its   immediate    neighborhood.     If    you 


were  to  enter  any  one  of  these  missions  the 
first  thing  that  would  strike  you  would  be  tho 
smell.  This  would  almost  knock  you  dow« 
until  you  got  accustomed  to  it.  It  betokens 
the  kind  of  life  that  these  men  have  been  liv- 
ing. Tobacco,  rum,  beer  and  dirt  all  contribute 
to  make  the  atmosphere  foul  and  poisonous 
The  next  thing  to  claim  attention  would  be  the 
generally  "run-down"  appearance  of  the  as 
sembly.  Many  there  have  no  collars;  others 
are  almost  literally  in  rags.  Sun-faded  hats 
buttonless  coats,  dirty  hands,  grimy  necks,  all 
bear  their  silent  witness  to  the  past  life  of 
those  who  meet  in  these  missions.  One  fur 
ther  truth  would  impress  itself  on  you  with 
some  rapidity,  and  that  is  that  the  audience  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  men.  Out  of  per- 
haps 250  persons,  235  would  be  men,  and  only 
15  would  be  women.  Looking  at  these  men, 
you  would  soon  see  that  there  were  very  few 
gray  heads  among  them.  Nearly  all  are  young 
or  only  in  middle  lite.  The  reason  for  this  is 
plain;  fast  living  is  not  conducive  to  longev- 
ity. If  you  remained  in  this  meeting  for  half 
an  hour  you  would  see  many  of  the  men  fast 
asleep.  This  is  because  many  of  them  have  no 
home,  and  are  making  use  of  the  mission  as  a 
temporary  dormitory.  These  men  are  the 
"flotsam  and  jetsam  "  of  city  life,  and  show 
that  "  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard." 
Yet  even  among  them  there  are  found  here  and 
there  those  who,  converted  by  God's  grace, 
shine  as  jewels  in  the  surrounding  darkness. 

Now  at  the  other  extreme  of  life,  we  find 
work  for  the  children.  If  you  were  to  go  trom 
a  Rescue  Mission  to  a  Day  Nursery,  you  would 
find  only  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  The 
mothers  of  these  little  ones  are  wage-earners. 
They  cannot  leave  these  "  tots"  alone  at  home 
while  they  are  in  the  factory  or  the  store.  To 
meet  the  needs  of  such  honest  but  hard-worked 
mothers  the  Day  Nursery  has  been  established. 
In  the  morning  these  little  ones  are  brought 
to  the  Nursery.  They  are  washed  and  dressed 
in  garments  that  belong  to  the  Nursery.  Then 
they  are  put  at  kindergarten  work  under  com- 
petent teachers,  who  adapt  the  teaching  to  the 
ages  of  the  children.  At  the  noon  hour  comes 
the  dinner,  which  is  served  in  cleanly  and 
wholesome  style.  That  it  agrees  with  the 
children  is  witnessed  by  their  rosy  and  plump 
faces.  After  dinner  the  little  ones  are  sleepy, 
and  soare  taken  to  the  dormitory, and  there  put 
in  cribs,  donated  by  friends,  and  named  by  the 
giver  for  some  little  one  in  the  wealthier  home  . 
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To  see  these  tenement-house  childrenall  asleep 
after  their  meal,  is  to  see  a  sight  not  soon  tor- 
gotten.  The  afternoon  is  passed  much  as  the 
morning  has  been,  and  then  come  the  tired 
mothers  to  take  their  children  home,  grateful 
that  they  have  been  in  so  safe  and  comfortable 
a  place  while  the  mother  has  been  off  at  work. 
Good  care  is  taken  that  these  "  tots"  shall  be 
sent  to  Sunday-school  on  Sunday,  so  that  all 
the  week  their  lives  are  surrounded  with  as 
wholesome  influences  as  possible.  This  is  the 
work  of  "  prevention,"  which  in  life  is  really 
half  of  the  battle.  Work  with  adults  is  work 
of  "cure,"  and  all  physicians  now  recognize 
that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure." 

Another  phase  of  work  for  those  at  the  en- 
trance of    life  is  that  done  by   the    "  fresh-air 
fund."     Take  your  stand  on    the    pier  of    the 
night   boat  for  Albany  toward  six  o'clock  p.m. 
See  that   lady   coming  down  with    fifty  eager 
and  mercurial  boys  and  girls.  All  of  them  have 
bundles  or  shabby  "grips,"  in  which  their  be- 
longings are  stowed  away.     They   are  full   of 
anticipation,  for  they  are  off  on  the  two  weeks' 
outing,  and    many  of    them  have   never   been 
more  than  five  miles  away  from    home  before, 
and  now  they  are  to   spend   all   night  on  the 
steamer   and   half   of   to-morrow  on  the  cars. 
It  is  a  day  of  great  things  for  these  little  travel- 
ers. See,  the  lady  missionary  takes  out  a  list  of 
the  names  of  the  company,  and  calls  them  over 
to  be  sure  that  all  are  there.     Then  she  hands 
the  list  and  the  children   over  to    the    man  in 
charge  of  the  company  for  that   trip,  and  they 
are  off.     But   no   one  knows  how  much  work 
the  missionary  has  done  already  to   get    that 
happy  company  ready  for  their   first  journey. 
All  these  children  had  first  to  be    taken  by  her 
to  the  doctor  to  see  that  they  had  no  cutaneous 
or  other  contagious   disease;     then  they  had 
to  undergo    another   examination,  to  see    that 
their  heads     were    in    presentable    condition. 
Having  passed   these    examinations,  they  had 
been  told  to  await  the  coming  of  a  postal  card, 
summoning  them  to  the  chapel  as  the  starting- 
place.     They    all  had  to    be    instructed  as  to 
what  it  was  well    for  them  to  take  with  them, 
as    they    were  entirely    inexperienced    in   this 
matter.     Then    came  the    day    when  the  start 
was  to  be  made,  and   in  answer  to   the    postal 
card  the  children    had   assembled.     But  some 
were  lacking,  because  of  sickness  or  funerals, 
or  seme  other  cause.     Their  places  had    to   be 
filled  at  short    notice,  and    the    company    thus 
gotten  together  with  infinite  labor   had    to    be 
piloted  to  the  steamer's  deck.     All    this  had  to 
be  done  in  the  heat  of  summer.     Truly,  for  the 


outing  of^  these  children  some  one  had  to  work 
hard  for  many  a  long    day.     Of    these    parties 
many  hundreds  go    out  each  summer,  number- 
ing probably  not  less  than  25,000  children. 

Top  floor  back  room.  It  is  a  case  of  cancer ; 
but  the  mother,  who  is  sick,  cannot  go  to  the  hos- 
pital, because  there  are  the  children  to  be  cared 
for.  But  she  needs  the  ministration  of  some 
trained  nurse  to  care  for  her  poor  body  and 
dress  the  wounds  carefully,  so  as  to  make  life  a 
little  less  of  a  burden.  Who  shall  do  it  ?  See, 
here  comes  the  trained  nurse,  who  for  two 
years  has  studied  just  how  to  minister  to  such 
pitiful  cases.  She  is  the  missionary,  whose 
only  duty  it  is  to  care  for  those  sick  ones  in 
their  homes  who  cannot  go  to  the  hospital. 
She  comes  in  with  a  bag  containing  all  her 
needful  articles,  and  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  to 
brighten  up  the  room.  She  cares  for  the  poor 
suffering  invalid  and  prays  with  her,  and 
then  bids  her  farewell  for  another  day,  only  to 
go  on  to  some  other  person  who  has  consump- 
tion or  some  other  form  of  bodily  ailment,  to 
whose  wants  she  ministers.  A  veritable  angel 
is  this  trained  nurse,  who  gives  up  an  income 
of  $25  a  week  as  private  nurse  and  takes  $50  a 
month,  for  "  His  sake."  Do  you  know  of  any- 
more Christlike  service  than  this  ?     I  do  not. 

The  house  is  128  East  Tenth  Street.  If  you 
were  to  watch  it  you  would  see  only  women 
coming  and  going.  Who  live  there  ?  Those 
who  are  in  training  to  be  city  missionaries.  For 
to  be  a  good  missionary  calls  for  especial  train- 
ing, just  as  much  as  to  be  a  typewriter  or  a 
shoemaker.  Some  people  think  that  "  any- 
body "  can  be  a  missionary.  This  is  true,  but 
not  "  anybody  "  can  be  a  good  missionary.  It 
takes  much  careful  training  to  make  a  success- 
ful worker  among  the  poor.  So  this  school  has 
been  started;  and  when  you  find  the  workers  in 
the  Kindergarten,  or  in  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
who  are  doing  good  wcrk,  you  may  be  sure 
that  they  have  spent  one  or  two  years  in  prepa- 
ration for  this  service.  Here  the  foundations 
are  laid  for  that  splendid  structure  of  enduring 
character-building  among  the  lowly  that  show 
such  fruitage  in  many  a  humble  home  and 
many  a  consecrated  heart.  From  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  they  minister,  cheer,  reprove, 
train,  restore,  nurse,  pray  with,  and  finally 
mourn  for  those  for  whom  the  blessed  Savior 
died.  Surely  theirs  will  be  the  reward  of  those 
to  whom  he  shall  say  "  Inasmuch." 

New  York  City. 


The  Christian  ladies  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  have  formed  a  Red  Cross  Society  for 
the  special  purpose  of    caring  for  the   soldiers 
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and  sailors  passing  back  and  forth  between 
this  country  and  the  Philippines.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  second  set  of  transports  several 
sick  men  were  found  who  were  removed  to  the 
Red  Cross  hospital  on  shore. 

...  .A  comparative  summary  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian    Church   for  the    last    six    years 
shows  that  the  number  of  synods  is  the  same — 
13;  presbyteries    have  increased  from  72  to  77; 
ministers    from    1,271  to  1,448;  churches  from 
2,652  to  2,873,  trie  increase  being  steady  in  each 
particular.     The    number    of    ordinations    has 
also  increased   from    55    to  70.  and  there    have 
been    82  churches  organized,  the  same  number 
as  in  1893,  tho  many  more  than  in  the  past  two 
years.     The  total  number  of  communicants  is 
given   as    217,075,  a   steady  increase    from  the 
188,546  in  1893.     The  total   contributions  have 
been  $1,846,852,  less  than    in    1893,  when    they 
were   $1,943,580.     There    is   a    slight   increase 
over  last  year,  but  a   falling  off  from    the  pre- 
ceding years.     Home  missions,  including  both 
Assembly  and  local  work,  were  $138,794.     The 
Assembly  work    has    fallen    off,    having  been 
$45,762  in  1893.     The  local  work,  however,  has 
increased,  being  $110,232    now  against  $84,136 
in  1893;  foreign    missions,  $121,662,  a  trifle  less 
than  last  year,  but  more  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding years.     For  education  the  Church  gave 
$53,894,  about  the  same  as  during  the  six  years, 
tho  in    1894.  $65,027  were  given.     For  colored 
evangelization    the    Church   gave    the    largest 
sum    in   any    year — $12,383.     This  department 
only  commenced  in  1884,  the  first  year  showing 
$3,573-      The    congregational    expenses    were 
$587,917,  an  increase    over  last    year,  but  less 
than  in  any  preceding  year  since  1888. 

...  .A  comparative  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  North,  for  the 
past  six  years,  shows  that  the  number  of 
synods  has  increased  by  one,  being  now  32; 
and  of  presbyteries  by  7,  now  228.  The  min- 
isterial roll  is  7,190,  an  increase  of  681.  There 
have  been  fewer  ordinations  than  in  the  past 
year,  and  not  many  more  than  in  the  preceding 
years;  the  installations  have  decidedly  fallen 
off.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  fewer 
dissolutions  of  pastorates.  The  eldership  has 
increased  by  2,600,  being  now  28,000.  The 
number  of  churches  organized  is  7,635,  four 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  343 
more  than  in  1893.  The  additions  on  confession 
of  faith  were  57,041 — 30  more  than  last  year, 
but  considerably  less  than  during  the  preceding 
four  years.  The  total  number  of  communi- 
cants is  975.877,  a  steady  and  very  even  growth 
during  the  six  years.     The  contributions  have 


been    $13,503,561,  an    advance  over  last    year, 
but  less  than  in    either  of  f.he    preceding   four 
years.     Home  missions  have  fallen  off — $)72.- 
993,  less  than   in    either   of  the    preceding    six 
years.       Foreign    missions    have    advanced  — 
$749,497,  greater  than    in  either  of  the    prece- 
ding four  years,  tho  less  than  in  1893, when  they 
received  $849,355.     Education  shows  $84,056,  a 
marked    falling    off,  only  half  what    was  given 
in  1893.     Sunday-school  woVk  also  has  lessened 
its  amount,  $112,781.     Church  erection,  $149,- 
792,  shows  an  advance  over  last  year,  but  less 
than  the    preceding    year.     The  work    for    the 
Freedmen,  $118,359,  shows    a    gain    over   the 
preceding  four  years,  tho    less    than    in    1893. 
The  Relief  Fund,  $95,149.  is  less  than  in  1893, 
but  more  than  in  the    succeeding  years.     Con- 
gregational expenses  have   not  varied  greatly 
— $10,219  891. 

The   third  World's  Sunday-school    Ccn- 

vention  was  held  early  in  July  in  London.  A 
number  of  delegates  from  this  country  were  un- 
able to  be  present, aside  from  the  four  who  were 
lost  by  the  sinking  of  the  "  Bourgogne."  The 
exercises  opened  with  a  reception  to  the  dele- 
gates, four  or  five  hundred  in  number,  at  the 
Bible  House  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  There  they  examined  the  library  and 
the  relics,  especially  the  Bible  which  belonged 
to  Mary  Jones,  and  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  founding  of  that  society.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  reception  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  *the 
Mansion  House,  and  the  next  day  the  conven- 
tion proper  met  at  the  city  Temple.  Alto- 
gether about  2,300  delegates  were  present 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  representing 
2,500,000  teachers  and  25,000,000  scholars.  The 
United  States  delegates  numbered  250;  there 
were  300  from  London.  60  or  more  from  Can- 
ada, and  17  from  India,  while  nearly  every 
European  country  except  Spain  was  repre- 
sented. The  reports  from  all  around  the  world 
showed  that  in  Italy  there  are  now  15,000  chil- 
dren in  Protestant  Sunday-schools,  in  Japan 
there  are  901  schools,  100  in  Tokio  alone,  and  an 
increase  of  4,000  scholars  during  the  past  year. 
Similar  figures  were  given  from  many  other 
countries.  There  were  also  eloquent  addresses 
by  a  number  of  representatives  from  the  differ- 
ent countries,  even  the  Europeans  using  for 
the  most  part  English,  and  seldom  with  mis- 
takes. There  were  addresses  on  specific  meth- 
ods of  reaching  the  different  classes,  the 
English  teachers  being  greatly  amazed  at 
learning  from  the  secretary  of  the  International 
Primary  Union,  of  this  country,  that  there  are 
over   200  appliances    which    primary    teachers 
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need  to  know  and  possess.  As  the  first  con- 
vention resulted  in  sending  Dr.  J.  L.  Phillips  to 
India  to  organize  the  Sunday-school  work,  and 
the  second  appointed  a  Sunday-school  mission- 
ary for  Japan,  it  was  deemed  probable  that  this 
one  would  make  a  special  effort  in  behalf  of 
the  children  of  China. 

.  .  .  .The  World's  Conference  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  was  held  at  Basle, 
Switzerland,  July  6tn-ioth.  The  reports  of  the 
Central  International  Committee  show  5,768 
associations  in  44  countries  with  500,000  mem- 
bers, an  increase  of  nearly  500  associations 
and  50,000  members  during  the  last  four  years. 
There  was  a  full  representation  of  prominent 
association  men, including  Sir  George  Williams, 
of  England;  John  R.  Mott,  James  Stokes  and 
others,  of  this  country,  and  representatives 
from  Germany,  Sweden,  Italy  and  other  coun- 
tries. There  were  addresses  on  the  different 
departments  of  association  work,  in  which  the 
American  representatives  had  a  good  share. 
Following  upon  this  was  the  meeting  of  the 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation  at  Eise- 
nach. This  federation  is  at  present  composed 
of  ten  national  or  international  Christian  Stu- 
dent movements  of  North  America,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  India  and  Cey- 
lon, Australasia,  South  Africa,  China,  Japan, 
and  other  scattered  associations  in  mission 
lands.  Twenty-four  different  countries  are 
covered  by  the  organization,  and  there  are  cor- 
responding members  in  other  lands.  The 
unions  are  found  in  about  900  universities, 
colleges,  etc.,  and  have  a  membership  of  fully 
45,000  students  and  professors.  The  largest 
growth  during  the  past  year  has  been  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  next  largest  in  India.  There  are 
32  national  or  international  secretaries  of  Stu- 
dent movements,  and,  including  the  local 
points,  66  men  are  devoting  their  time  to  this 
work.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  more  students 
entered  the  Christian  life  last  year  than  dur- 
ing any  preceding  year;  and  Mr.  Sayford's 
work  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  has-been  won- 
derfully blessed.  There  has  also  been  a  great 
movement  in  the  line  of  Bible  classes  and 
Bible  circles,  and  the  missionary  interest  and 
activity  have  increased.  One  of  the  impor- 
tant things  accomplished  by  the  Federation 
during  the  three  years  of  its  existence  has 
been  to  bring  the  students  of  different  coun- 
tries into  acquaintance  with  each  other,  and 
increase  the  power  for  good  ofjChristian'lands. 

. . .  .In  the  report  of  the  United  [States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  fori;i8o7J  is  ^included  a 
report  on    Sunday-schools,  prepared^by  James 


II.  Blodgctt,  A.M.  He  brings  together  a  large 
amount  of  most  valuable  matter,  with  com- 
ments of  great  importance,  which,  altho  they 
may  undoubtedly  be  pushed  too  far,  are  still 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration  of 
all.  He  shows,  on  a  fairly  trustworthy  basis, 
that  of  the  21,082,472  persons  who  composed 
the  school  population  of  the  country  in  1897, 
12,288,153  were  enrolled  in  the  Sunday-schools. 
This  is  slightly  less  than  60  hundredths  of  the 
entire  school  population,  and  when  compared 
with  the  actual  attendance  in  the  public  schools 
(69.50  hundredths)  gives  us  a  ratio  of  compari- 
son of  60  hundredths  to  69. 50  hundredths.  In 
one  respect  this  shows  the  Sunday-school  to  be 
falling  behind  in  comparison  with  the  secular 
school,  for  while  the  ratio  of  attendance  there 
has  gone  ahead  of  the  growth  of  population 
that  of  the  Sunday-school  has  remained  almost 
exactly  the  same.  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
make  a  fuller  report  of  Commissioner  Harris's 
remarks  on  Mr.  Blodgett's  paper.  We  give  a 
few  of  the  most  striking  points.  In  speaking 
of  the  attempt  to  perfect  the  methods  of  Sun- 
day-school instruction,  he  raises  a  note  of 
warning  against  these  two  dangers: 

"  First,  the  danger  of  adopting  methods  of  in- 
struction in  religion  which  were  fit  and  proper 
only  for  secular  instruction;  secondly,  the  selec- 
tion of  religious  matter  for  the  course  of  study 
which  did  not  lead  in  a  most  direct  manner  toward 
vital  religion,  altho  it  would  readily  take  on  a 
pedagogic  form." 

"  The  secular  school  gives  positive  instruction. 
.  .  .  The  self-activity  of  the  pupil  is  before  all 
things  demanded  by  the  teacher  of  the  secular 
school.  The  pupil  must  not  take  things  on 
authority,  but  must  test  and  verify  what  he  has 
been  told  by  his  own  activity.  .  .  .  The  spirit 
of  the  secular  school,  therefore,  comes  to  be  an 
enlightening  one,  altho  not  of  the  highest  order. 
But  its  enlightenment  tends  to  make  trust  in 
authority  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  young 
mind. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  religion  which  gives  the 
net  result  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race  in  the  form 
of  authority  omits,  and  must  omit,  the  long  lines 
of  proof  which  have  established  it.  .  .  .  Re- 
ligious education,  ...  in  giving  the  highest 
results  of  education  to  the  young,  must  cling  to 
the  form  of  authority  and  not  borrow  .  .  .  the 
methods  of  the  secular  school.  Such  borrowing 
will  result  only  in  giving  the  young  people  an 
overweening  confidence  in  the  finality  of  their 
own  immature  judgments.  They  will  become 
conceited  and  shallow-minded. 

"  Against  this  danger  of  sapping  or  undermi- 
ning all  authority  in  religion  by  the  introduction 
of  the  methods  of  the  secular  school, which  lay  all 

stress  on  the  self-activity  of  the  child,  the  Sun- 
day-school has  not  been  sufficiently  protected  in 
the  more  recent  years  of  its  history. 


FINANCIAL. 


WHAT     OUR      TRADE      BALANCE 
MEANS. 

Only  five  years  ago  the  United  States  was 
in  the  throes  of  a  panic  regarding  the  possi- 
bility that  specie  payments  might  be  sus- 
pended by  the  National  Treasury  and  a 
chaos  of  values  introduced  to  the  ruin  of  all 
legitimate  business.  Two  years  ago  business 
and  commerce  were  paralyzed  by  the  possi- 
bility that  the  National  elections  might  result 
in  a  change  of  the  standard  of  values,  which 
would  have  caused  the  virtual  repudiation  of 
about  50$  in  existing  obligations  of  debt  and 
in  consequent  wide-spread  disaster.'  To-day 
the  spectacle  is  presented  of  our  own  bankers 
employing  all  the  machinery  available  to 
ward  off  a  settlement  in  gold  by  our  foreign 
debtors — actually  endeavoring  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  debts  and  a  further  influx  of  the 
precious  metal  for  which  Continental  Europe 
and  Japan  appear  to  be  reaching.  Such  a 
contrast  is  actually  dramatic,  but  it  has  les- 
sons in  political  economy  which  it  would  be 
criminal  for  the  American  people  to  throw 
away. 

A  recent  address  issued  in  behalf  of  the 
Indianapolis  Monetary  Conference  speaks  of 
the  great  progress  of  popular  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  permanent  change  in  our  currency 
system  which  will  rid  it  of  those  evil  features 
which,  in  times  ot  trade  adversity,  inevitably 
add  to  the  prevailing  distress  by  producing 
conditions  threatening  to  the  credit  of  the 
country's  currency.  Whenever  for  any  rea- 
son our  trade  relations  result  in  a  debit  bal- 
ance on  transactions  with  other  nations,  pay- 
ment of  our  net  debts  to  Europe  is  made 
largely  by  recourse  to  the  gold  supplies  in  the 
Federal  exchequer,  held  as  security  for  our 
paper  circulation.  Should  the  pendulum 
swing  the  other  way  again,  the  same  condi- 
tion of  affairs  will  reassert  itself.  We  must 
take  the  Treasury  out  of  the  business  of  sup- 
plying gold  for  commercial  settlements  when 
such  gold  is  needed,  and  the  only  way  to  do 
it  is  to  get  rid  of  the  Government  notes 
which  are  payable  in  gold  on  demand,  be- 
cause that  quality  is  a  requisite  to  their  ac- 
ceptance at  par  with  the  world's  best  money. 


Nothing  is  more  sensitive  than  capital,  a  fact 
freshly  proved  by  the  refusal  of  the  merchants 
of  the  conquered  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  to 
accept  American  silver  dollars  except  on  the 
basis  of  the  Mexican  silver  dollar,  namely,  at 
a  discount  of  50$  on  a  gold  basis.  This,  of 
course,  results  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  United  States  main- 
tains its  silver  currency  at  par  with  gold  at 
home;  but  nevertheless  it  illustrates  how  im- 
mutable are  the  trade  laws  governing  barter- 
ing between  peoples,  which  prescribe  the  ac- 
tual measurement  of  interchangeable  values 
in  gold. 

The  value  of  a  high  currency  credit,  and 
therefore  the  wisdom  of  seeking  a  currency 
reform  measure  when  our  Washington  legis- 
lators reassemble,  is  proved  by  a  study  of  our 
foreign  conditions  in  two  of  their  most 
striking  periods,  to  wit,  the  two  last  fiscal 
years  and  the  three  fiscal  years  of  1879,  1880 
and  1 88 1,  a  period  of  well-remembered  pros- 
perity and  expansion.  Going  back  to  the 
three-year  period  last  referred  to,  we  find 
that  for  the  year  ended  June  30th,  1879,  the 
excess  of  merchandise  exports  over  imports 
of  the  United  States  was  over  $264,500,000, 
while  $1,000,000  gold  was  imported  above  ex- 
ports, and -the  excess  of  silver  exports  over 
imports  was  $5,750,000.  In  1880  our  ex- 
cess merchandise  exports  were  over  $167,- 
500,000;  but  our  excess  gold  imports  rose  to 
over  $77,000,000,  and  excess  silver  ex- 
ports were  nearly  $1,250,000.  In  1881  the 
excess  of  merchandise  exports  was  $259,- 
750,000,  excess  gold  imports  were  nearly 
$97,500,000,  and  excess  silver  exports  ex- 
ceeded $6,250,000.  In  round  figures,  the 
period  from  1879  to  1881,  both  years  in- 
cluded, presented  a  total  excess  of  merchan- 
dise exports  of  over  $692,000,000,  and  an  ex- 
cess of  over  $175,500,000  in  gold  imports, 
the  excess  of  silver  exports  being  $13,250,- 
000.  The  merchandise  and  gold  move- 
ments together  represent  a  total  credit  in  our 
favor  of  more  than  $867,500,000. 

Bearing  these  figures  in  mind,  the  trade 
showing  in  the  last  two  fiscal  years  is  mar- 
velous. In  1879  our  excess  of  merchandise 
exports     was    over    $286,250,000,     and    our 
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excess  imports  of  gold  were  over  $44,500,- 
000,  our  excess  of  silver  exports  being  nearly 
$31,500,000.  In  1898  the  merchandise 
excess  of  exports  was  $61  5,250,000  and  the 
excess  of  gold  imports  almost  $105,000,000, 
the  excess  of  silver  exports  exceeding  $24,- 
000,000.  For  the  two  years  combined,  the 
country's  excess  of  merchandise  exports  was 
$901,500,000,  and  its  excess  of  gold  imports 
over  $149,500,000,  representing  a  total  in- 
debtedness incurred  to  us  by  the  outside 
world  of  over  $1,051,000,000 — figures  nearly 
$200,000,000  in  excess  of  the  similar  showing 
in  the  three-year  period,  1879101881.  In 
i897-'98  the  excess  of  silver  exports  was  over 
$55,500,000. 

How  tremendous  must  have  been  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  world  to  us  in  the  last  two 

years  is  further  proved  by  the  rolling  up  of 
such  vast  figures  in  our  favor  as  given  above, 
while  at  the  same  time  Europe  was  returning 
our  securities  to  us  in  large  volume.  Na- 
tions often  settle  part  of  their  international 
balances  through  the  sale  of  securities. 
Europe  has  surrendered  nearly  all  of  its 
American  bonds  and  stocks,  except  those 
which  would  rest  in  tin  boxes  under  any 
condition  except  that  of  a  cataclysm.  Her 
means  of  payment  for  future  or  past  pur- 
chases of  goods  in  this  way  are  practically 
exhausted.  Unless  we  lessen  the  balance  in 
our  favor  by  more  liberal  purchases  of  foreign 
articles  it  seems  impossible  to  prevent  a 
further  shipment  of  gold  to  these  shores.  In 
fact,  such  a  state  of  strength  and  underlying 
prosperity  as  the  statistics  of  our  foreign 
trade  present  is  likely  to  tempt  foreign  in- 
vestment in  our  securities  and  industrial  en- 
terprises. If  this  should  occur  our  position 
as  a  creditor  nation  would  be  still  further 
improved.  The  facts,  even  as  they  exist, 
give  us  virtual  command  of  the  money  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  and  enable  us,  in  any  emer- 
gency, to  call  for  the  balances  due  us.  We 
are,  in  consequence,  assured  of  a  continued 
plethora  of  capital,  to  be  commanded  at  a 
low  price;  and  we  were  never  before  in  a 
better  position  for  obtaining,  at  the  cheapest 
cost,  the  gold  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
taking  up  by  private  organization  of  the 
function  of  banking  the  country  in  its  inter- 
national dealings  which  is  now,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  our  currency  system,  mistakenly 
allotted  to  the  Government. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co.  offer  to  investors 

a  choice  selection  of  high-grade  railroad 
bonds,  netting  the  investor  3.30  to  5%,  adver- 
tised in  another  column. 


. . . .  Consul-General  Stowe,  of  Cape  Town, 
writes  to  the  State  Department  that  it  is  re- 
ported that  over  800,000  cattle  have  died  in 
South  Africa  from  the  disease  known  as  the 
"  rinderpest."  He  adds  that  the  authorities 
are  rapidly  stamping  out  the  disease  by  wise 
and  energetic  action. 

Robert    Maclay,   the  president  of  the 

Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  and  ex-Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New 
York,  died  last  week.  Mr.  Maclay  was  born 
in  1836,  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Robert  H.  Maclay 
and  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald 
Maclay,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Mr.  Maclay, 
besides  being  vice-president  of  the  Bowery 
Savings  Bank,  and  a  director  of  other  finan- 
cial institutions,  was  at  one  time  president  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company,  and  was  a 
widely  known  and  highly  respected  citizen  of 
New  York. 

....  Stuyvesant  Fish,  President  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad,  recently  addressed  a 
letter  to  a  prominent  banking  firm  in  this  city, 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  year  just  closing 
had  been  by  far  the  most  prosperous  which 
the  company  had  ever  experienced,  and 
that  the  surplus  applicable  to  dividends  large- 
ly exceeded    the    usual    5%.     He    said  that 

it  was  not  his  intention  to  recommend  to  the 
directors  any  increase  of  the  dividends,  but 
to  urge  upon  them  the  application  of  the 
year's  surplus  to  the  payment  of  improve- 
ments chargeable  to  capital.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  several  railways  have  increased  their 
dividend  roles,  it  is  exceedingly  refreshing  to 
find  that  President  Fish  has  taken  a  course 
which  will  largely  increase  the  value  of  the 
property,  and  render  it  even  more  desirable 
for  investment  than  it  has  been  hitherto. 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  re- 
quests a  definition  of  the  terms  "  investment" 
and  "  speculative"  as  applied  to  securities,  it 
may  be  stated  that  financial  circles  class  as 
"investment"    those   securities   which   have 

been  tested  by  a  period  of  years  and  have 
safely  earned  their  dividends  or  interest,  and 
which  are  so  scarce  of  supply  at  the  Stock 
Exchange  as  to  afford  small  opportunity  for 
daily  trading  in  them;  while  "speculative"  is 
a  term  applied  to  securities  which  are  not  re- 
garded as  so  assured  in  their  returns,  but 
which  offer  possibilities  of  improvement  in 
principal  and  in  the  position  of  the  property 
in  case  events  prove  propitious  to  their  de- 
velopment. The  "speculative"  class  also 
includes  stocks  which  are  not  paying  divi- 
dends at  present,  but  which  have  possibilities 
of  being  able  to  do  so  in  case  of  business  im- 
provement. 


INSURANCE. 


ACETYLENE   GAS. 

Acetylene  gas,  altho  it  has  long  been 
known,  is  in  the  practical  sense  new,  since  it 
has  only  recently  been  discovered — accident- 
ally while  the  investigator  was  hunting  some- 
thing else —  how  to  produce  the  calcic  carbide 
at  a  cost  which  permits  its  use.  As  the  gas 
has  very  marked  advantages  over  what  is 
familiarly  known  as  "gas,"  it  has  during  the 
past  six  or  eight  months  been  coming  quite 
rapidly  into  use.  In  its  normal  condition  the 
carbide  is  a  grayish  black  in  color,  having  a 
roughish  surface  of  apparent  porousness  and 
resembling  gas  coke  in  appearance.  If  is  a 
very  unstable  compound,  having  a  greedy 
affinity  for  moisture,  which  it  will  absorb 
from  the  air  unless  tightly  closed.  The  ac- 
tion of  water  upon  it  is  a  double  decomposi- 
tion, each  disturbing  the  other;  the  carbide 
has  its  carbon  separated  from  the  basis  cal- 
cium, and  the  water  in  turn  has  its  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  separated,  the  reason  being  that 
when  the  four  are  brought  into  company 
each  of  them  finds  an  association  which  it 
prefers  to  the  old  and  promptly  "  dissolves" 
in  order  to  reunite.  The  carbon  of  the  car- 
bide and  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  seize 
hands  (figuratively  speaking)  forming  the  hy- 
dro-carbon gas  known  as  acetylene;  the  cal- 
cium in  the  carbide  joins  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  to  form  the  residuum  of  slacked  lime, 
the  apparent  character  of  this  refuse  remain- 
ing depending  on  the  proportion  of  the  water 
used.  If  water  touches  the  carbide — as  when 
a  drop  falls  upon  a  lump  of  it — the  pungent 
and  quite  disagreeable  gas  instantly  arises  in 
bubbles  from  the  place  of  contact ;  if  moisture 
is  slowly  absorbed  from  the  air,  the  lump  of 
carbide  whitens  on  the  outside  and  the  de- 
composition proceeds  slowly  until  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  gray  ash. 

There  are  several  devises  for  bringing  the 
water  and  carbide  together.  These  are 
broadly  distinguished  as  "wet"  and  "dry" 
generators.  In  the  former  a  minimum  or 
small  quantity  of  carbide  is  brought  into  a 
large  quantity  of  water;  in  the  latter  the 
water  is  allowed,  in  small  quantities,  to  come 
periodically  upon  a  maximum  quantity  of 
carbide.     Each    method  has  its    advantages 


and  disadvantages,  its  advocates  and  its  op- 
ponents. Sometimes  the  gas  pressure  itselt 
is  made,  by  its  variations,  to  automatically 
push  the  water  back  from  contact  with  the 
carbide,  or  to  open  and  close  the  channel 
through  which  the  water  flows;  sometimes 
the  pressure — in  "wet"  generators — is  made 
to  regulate  the  periodical  dumping  of  small 
fixed  charges  of  carbide  into  a  mass  of  water; 
sometimes  the  pressure  is  made  to  open  and 
shut  the  water-supply  cock;  sometimes  there 
are  reservoirs  or  gas-holders,  and  sometimes 
(especially  when  the  apparatus  is  on  a  small 
scale)  the  gas  is  consumed  as  fast  as  made. 

The  gas  is  ot  light  specific  gravity,  as  gases 
usually  are.  Its  photometric  gage  is  very 
high,  making  it  the  most  powerful  illuminant 
yet  known,  the  electric  arc  excepted.  It 
burns  almost  without  smoke  or  residuum 
and  is  intensely  white,  being  as  white  as  the 
electric  arc  or  as  ordinary  gas  when  used 
with  the  Welsbach  mantle  at  its  best;  like 
both  of  these,  the  acetylene  light  is  unpleas- 
antly strong  for  the  eyes  when  directly  faced. 
It  is  poisonous  to  inhale,  but  its  peculiar 
odor  gives  instant  warning  of.  its  presence. 
This  odor  impresses  people  differently.  Some 
are  exceedingly  hostile  to  it,  but  the  writer 
(who  has  handled  carbide  considerably) 
finds  it  much  less  disagreeable  and  noxious 
than  ordinary  illuminating  gas.  Strange  to 
say,  its  flame  is  less  hot  than  that  of  ordi- 
nary gas;  on  the  other  hand,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  carbide  produces  heat;  this  is  so 
noticeable  that  merely  rolling  a  handful  of 
carbide  lumps  about,  with  no  moisture  pres- 
ent but  that  ordinarily  in  the  air,  will  soon 
produce  the  sensation  of  warmth  by  the  oxy- 
dization  of  their  surfaces. 

Acetylene  is  dangerous,  certainly;  so  is 
everything  else.  It  has  potency  to  take  life, 
as  almost  every  other  gas  has,  if  anybody 
allows  it  to  surround  him;  it  is  explosive, 
when  mixed  with  air,  but  so  is  any  hydro 
carbon.  The  most  ready  and  natural  use  of 
it  is  in  isolated  places  where  gas  is  not  avail 
able  or  is  excessively  costly;  it  is  then  an 
easy  matter  to  pipe  a  house  and  instal  a  gen- 
erator in  cellar  or  yard.  There  is  a  choice 
of  generators  and  a  choice  of  positions, 
certainly.  The  outside  position  is  obviously 
best  for  the  generator.  The  generator  itself 
is  not  quite  perfect  yet,  and  the  subject  is 
still  in  course  of  evolution  as  to  its  under- 
writing hazards.  We  do  not  go  in:o  the  de- 
tails of  generating  plants  as  yet,  but  will  give 
one  prescription:  Intelligent  care,  not  fear. 
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Those  who  would  like  to  learn  something 
of  acetylene  can  study  it  easily  in  the  bicycle 
lamp,  of  which  a  number  of  patterns  are 
already  in  market.  They  all  work  on  the 
"dry"  principle,  necessarily,  since  this  is 
most  compact.  There  is  one  pattern  in 
which  water  rises  by  its  own  gravity  to  the 
carbide  and  is  forced  back  by  the  gas  pressure; 
all  other  patterns  within  our  knowledge  drop 
water  upon  the  carbide,  controlling  it  by  a 
key.  Whoever  wishes  to  try  these  lamps 
should  begin  by  not  being  "afraid  of  it," 
and  must  use  a  little  care  and  patience  to 
understand,  at  least,  the  instructions  for 
use.  The  gas  should  be  lighted  as  soon  as 
the  water  is  turned  on  and  should  be  allowed 
to  go  out  of  itself  after  shutting  off  the 
water.  The  lamps  are  especially  adapted  to 
bicycle  and  carriage  use  on  country  roads 
by  reason  of  their  power,  and  they  may  be 
tried  without  fear  of  explosion,  the  quantity 
of  carbide  employed  being  small. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE    TRAVEL- 
ERS' INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

The  regular  quadrennial  examination  of 
the  Travelers'  Insurance  Company  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  as  required  by  the  statutes  of 
Connecticut,  was  begun  December  6th  by 
the  Connecticut  Commissioner,  who  after- 
ward was  joined,  by  invitation  from  the 
company,  by  the  Commissioners  from  Illi- 
nois, Missouri  and  Wisconsin.  The  joint 
report  of  the  three  is  a  very  brief  and  concise 
document,  and  we  are  glad  to  add  presents  a 
clean  bill  of  health  to  the  old  Travelers',  of 
which  James  G.  Batterson  has  been  President 
for  so  many  years.  Appraisal  of  real  estate 
and  mortgages  was  made  by  the  departments 
in  seven  States,  apportioned  according  to  its 
location.  Possession  of  all  assets  was  verified 
in  detail,  and  all  principal  items  of  disburse- 
ment were  checked  by  the  vouchers.  "Val- 
id and  worthy  claims  are  paid  promptly — on 
an  average  not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
death  or  accident — nor  has  the  company 
been  unduly  tenacious  in  resisting  unworthy 
claims  or  those  about  which  there  seemed  to 
be  some  doubt;"  there  are  such  unworthy 
claims,  however,  and  the  salvage  on  contested 
cases  (life  and  accident  combined)  was  in 
1897  $28,323,  or  about  one  per  cent,  on  those 
paid. 

This  examination  was  closely  coincident  in 
date  with  the  regular  sworn  statement  made 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  report  of  it  men- 
tions that  many  differences  on  specific  items 
are  involved,  yet  that  the  results  do  not 
greatly  differ  from  the  conditions  then  shown 
and  that  nothing  has  since  occurred,  beyond 
the  ordinary  course    of  business,  to   change 


the  figures — certainly  nothing  to  a'ter  the 
company's  condition.  The  examination  was 
a  piece  of  uninteresting  routine,  because  it 
furnished  no  "  news."  discovering  only  what 
everybody  knew  before— a  condition  and  a 
course  of  characteristic  hardheaded  Con- 
necticut and  Hartford  soundness  which 
nobody  except  one  or  two  Populist  commis- 
sioners playing  to  the  galleries  and  a  few 
roving  "examiners,"  looking  for  spoil,  has 
ever  brought  into  question. 


WHAT    BROKE    THE    NEW    YORK 
TARIFF  ASSOCIATION. 

The  simple  reason  why  the  New  York  Tar- 
iff Association  went  to  pieces  was  bad  faith 
among  its  members.  Once  in  a  while  some 
one  tries  to  blame  the  Continental  Insur- 
ance Company  for  the  downfall  of  the  Tariff 
Association.  The  Continental  is  never  guilty 
of  bad  faith,  and  the  following  testimony 
shows  that  it  is  not  guilty  of  breaking  up  the 
Tariff  Association: 

Mr.  Marshall  S.  Driggs  (President  of  the 
Williamsburg  City  Insurance  Company,  and 
President  of  the  New  York  Tariff  Associa- 
tion) in  an  interview  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce of  May  5th,  1898,  says: 

"  The  factors  which  brought  about  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  Tariff  Association  were  in- 
creased competition,  foreign  reinsurance  treaties, 
and  lack  of  good  faith  between  members,  the  last 
being  the  least  potent.  .  .  .  The  foreign 
reinsurance  treaties  smuggled  lines  to  com- 
panies in  Europe,  which  pay  no  taxes  here,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  our  home  companies 
and  stirred  up  a  rankling  feeling  of  injustice.' 
That  there  was  disloyalty  among  the  members 
of  the  Tariff  Association  cannot  be  denied,  but 
the  most  blamable  are  those  who  were  among 
the  first  to  forget  their  pledges." 

Mr.  E.  R.    Kennedy,   of  Weed  &  Kennedy 
(late  President    of   the  New  York    Board  of 
Fire    Underwriters),    fournal  of   Commerce 
May  5th,    1898,   says: 

"My  own  observation  leads  me  to  conclude 
that  the  break  came  from  the  just  anger  and 
resentment  of  members  who  were  no  longer 
willing  to  continue  fattening  and  enriching 
other  members  who  were  egregiously  cheating  the 
majority  of  the  Association  by  rate-cutting  and  bv 
paying  commissions  greater  than  they  had  pledged 
their  honor  that  they  would  pay." 

Mr.  E.  F.  Beddall  (United  States  xManager 
of  the  Royal  Insurance  Company),  in  a  letter 
dated  July  27th,  1898,  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Moore, 
President  of  the  Continental  Insurance  Com- 
pany,  says: 

'' In  my  opinion  there  were  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  members  of  the  Association  whose 
loyalty  and  good  faith  in  their  observance  of 
the  rules  and  rates  of  the  Association  were  ac- 
knowledged by  all  its  members  as  being  above 
suspicion." 
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PEBBLES. 

No  one  can  escape  daing  something  foolish 
at  a  picnic. — Atchison  Globe. 

There  are   too  many  people  who  use  their 

friends  as  coaling  stations. — Atchison  Globe. 

Omaha   should   Chicago  her  census  while 

her  exposition  is  in  progress. — Omaha  World- 
Herald. 

The  grammar's  bad  ;  but  oh,  my  son, 

I'd  like  to  do  what  Dewey  done. 

—John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

Teacher:     "Tommy,      what     is     a    knight 

errant  ?"  Tommy:  "  Puttin'  out  the  cat." — In- 
dianapolis Journal. 

When     one   man   proposes  a    good    thing, 

another  man  usually  proposes  one  so  much  better 
that  nothing  is  done. — Atchison  Globe. 

Bill:  "  In  what  respect  does  Spain  excel  all 

other  nations  ?"  /ill:  "  Why,  Spain  has  the 
finest  submarine  navy  in  the  world." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

Teacher:    "Mary,   make   a    sentence    with 

'dogma'  as  subject."  Mary  (after  careful 
thought):  "  The  dogma  has  three  puppies." — Ex- 
change. 

"  Then  you  do   not  believe   in  officering  the 

troops  with  men  from  the  regulars?"  "Why, 
certainly  not.  What  does  the  Regular  Army  ever 
do  for  the  party  ?" — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

As  Dr.  Watson  Would  Say.— 

Hae  we  Hawaii? 
We  hae  Hawaii. 
Hawaii  we  hae. 
Ay,  ay,  we  Hawaii  hae. 

— Buffalo  Express. 

. . .  .They  tell  us,  Watson, 
That  your  biz 
Will  likely  take  you 
To  Cadiz; 

And  if  it  does  so 

Do  not  pause 
Until  you  make 

Cadiz  Cadwas. 

— Exchange. 

Dr.  James  K.  Hosmer,  while  recently  visit- 
ing Boston,  had  occasion  to  visit  the  new  Public 
Library.  As  he  went  up  the  steps  he  met  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  who  asked  the  Doctor's 
errand.  "To  consult  the  archives,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "  By  the  way,  Hosmer,"  said  Dr.  Hale, 
"do  vou  know  where  Noah  kept  his  bees?" 
"  No,'"*  answered  Hosmer.  "  In  the  ark-hives," 
said  the  venerable  preacher  as  he  passed  out  of 
earshot. — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Scene  1. — Train  stopping  at  a  big  junction. 

Ticket  Collector  (examining  passenger's  ticket): 
"This  won't  do,  sir.  You  11  have  to  get  out 
and" —  Passenger:  "I  shalT  not  get  out.  1  re- 
fuse to  be  bullied  by  you.  Here  is  my  card.  You 
have  your  remedy,  etc.,  etc."  Ticket  Collector: 
'  I  onlv  wanted  to  say,  sir"—  Passenger:  "  Don't 
talk  to  me.  You're  onlv  a  menial.  Fetch  the 
station-master."  Ticket  Collector:  "  It's  all  right, 
sir."  (Train  proceeds,  and  passenger  relates 
tales  of  his  various  triumphs  over  railway  offi- 
cials.) Scene  2. — A  dark  and  lonelv  railway  plat- 
form. One  melancholy  figure,  brooding.  Pas- 
senger (thoughtfully):  "  I  wonder  if  that  collector 
only  meant  to  tell  me  I  was  on  the  wrong  train." 
Tid-Bits. 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED    BY    VIRGINIA    DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's  puz- 
zles we  will  send  "  Priscilla's  Love  Story,"  by 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  .  j 

Shakespeare's  Superlatives. 

When  the  names  of  the  characters  described  by 
the  following  superlatives  are  placed  one  below 
the  other  in  the  order  given,  the  initial  letters 
will  spell  a  quotation  about  Shakespeare  from  the 
writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

1.  "  The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  a  true  knight." 

2.  "  I  am  a  simple  maid,  and  therein   wealth- 

iest:1 

3.  "  A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's 

blows." 


"Your    eldest    daughters 
themselves." 


The 


dearest    friend 
man." 


have    foredone 
to    me,    the    kindest 


7.  "  Thou  most  reverend  for  thy   stretched-out 

life." 

8.  "  Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing 

ill." 


9- 
10. 

11. 


"  A  most  toad-spotted  traitor." 

"  The  most  impenetrable  cur 
That  ever  kept  with  men." 


"  The  noblest  mind  he  carries 
That  ever  governed  man." 

12.  "  Lady,  thou  art  the  crudest  she  alive." 

13.  "  This  is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw, 

The  first  that  e'er  I  sighed  for." 

14.  "The  Jairest,  sweetest,  and  best  lies  here." 

15.  "  The  Jairest  hand  I  ever  touched." 

"  Oh,  viper  vile  ! 
The  solus  in  thy  most  marvelous  face." 

"  Joy  and  good  wishes 
To  our  most  Jair  and  princely  cousin." 

"  One    of    the  Jairest    that    I    have    looked 
upon." 

19.  "  The  man  nearest  my  soul." 

20.  "  She's  a  most  exquisite  lady." 


16 


17 


18 


M.  B.  C. 


Double  Acrostic. 


My  primals  and  my  finals  name  two  historic 
ships. 

Reading  across:  1,  An  early  Puritan  settlement; 
2.  an  early  Quaker  settlement;  3,  the  surname  of 
a  Confederate  general;  4.  a  sprite;  5,  the  Christian 
name  of  a  famous  pioneer;  6,  the  scene  of  a  very 
famous  battle;  7,  the  name  of  some  Springs  near 
which  a  Revolutionary  battle  was  fought;  8,  a  man 
who  was  very  prominent  during  the  Revolutionary 
War;  9,  an  antislavery  paper,  published  by  Wil- 
iam  Lloyd  Garrison.  F.  Mellish. 


ANSWERS    TO    PUZZLES    OF    JULY  21ST. 

Floral  Primal  Acrostic. — '*  Red  as  a  rose  is  she."  1, 
Rose;  2,  epigea  repens;  3,  daisy;  4,  amaranth;  5,  sweet 
peas;  6,  Adam;  7,  rhodora;  8,  olive;  9,  sumach;  10,  eglan- 
tine; 11,  ivy;  12,  shamrock;  13,  Shelley;  14,  harebell;  15, 
Eve. 

Connected  Squares. — I.  1,  Star;  2,  tyro;  3,  arts;  4,  rosy. 
II.  1,  Pear;  2,  ease;  3,  asps;  4,  rest.  III.  1,  year;  2,  ease; 
3,  Asia;  4,  real.     IV.     1,  Thor;  2,  hobo;  3,  obit;  4,  rote. 

Charade.— Setter. 

Central  Acrost'c. — Gladstone.  1,  Laggard;  2,  ballast; 
3,  fanatic;  4,  handily;  5,  caisson;  6,  caitiff;  7,  chaotic;  8, 
blunder;  9,  finesse. 
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THE  INDEPENDENT 


PERSONALS. 

Mr.  WORTHINOTON  C.  Ford.- who  was  for- 
merly head  of  the  Department  of  Statistics  in 
Washington,  is  engaged  to  spend  a  year  or  two 
in  the  Boston  Public  Library  to  classify  and 
catalog  the  important  collection  of  books  and 
manuscripts  presented  to  it  by  the  American 
Statistical  Association. 

....On  Wednesday  last,  four  days  before 
Prince  Bismarck's  death,  his  diet  "  included  " 
ham,  caviare,  eggs,  beer  and  champagne,  while 
the  following  morning  he  read  the  papers  and 
smoked  his  pipe  in  bed.  To  some  athletes  who 
called  at  the  castle  to  pay  their  respects,  he 
said:  "Tell  them  1  myself  have  been  standing 
on  my  head  for  a  week." 

...  .Brig. -Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  who  is  our 
Governor-General  of  Santiago,  was,  until  a  few 
days  ago,  in  command  of  Roosevelt's  Rough 
Riders.  He  was  promoted  from  the  colonelcy 
of  the  regiment,  however,  to  a  brigadier-gen- 
eralship for  gallant  conduct  on  the  field.  Gen- 
eral Wood  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
has  been  in  the  army  since  1886  as  assistant- 
surgeon  with  the  rank  of  captain.  His  medi- 
cal knowledge  has  already  come  into  use,  as 
most  of  his  official  duties  in  the  city  of  Santiago 
relate  to  sanitation. 

....It  is  just  announced  that  the  new  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada  is  to  be  Sir  Gilbert 
John  Eliot  Murray  Kynynmound,  known  as 
the  Earl  of  Minto.  Sir  Gilbert  was  born 
in  1845,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  fourth 
Earl  in  1891.  He  has  served  in  the  Scots 
Fusileer  Guards,  was  attached  to  the  Turkish 
Army  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  in  1877,  and 
served  in  Afghanistan  and  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882.  He  has  al- 
ready been  Military  Secretary  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  so  that  he  comes  back  to 
many  friends  when  he  assumes  his  new  posi- 
tion. He  retired  from  the  army  eight  years 
ago,  and  is  a  Liberal  in  politics. 

Probably  the  greatest  chess  tournament 
that  has  ever  taken  place  ended  last  week  in 
Vienna, and  Harry  N.  Pillsbury,  the  American 
champion,  tied  with  Dr.  S.  Tarrasch,  the  Ger- 
man champion,  for  first  prize,  each  winning 
28^  points.  A  match  will  be  played  to  decide 
the  tie,  the  player  making  the  best  score  in 
four  games  taking  the  first  prize  of  $1,500,  and 
the  loser  receiving  the  second  prize  of  $1,000. 
Almost  all  the  great  chess  experts  in  the  world 
entered  in  this  tournament;  but  it  is  said  that 
Janowski,  who  came  in  third,  shows  the  great- 
est promise  of  brilliancy  for  the  future.   It  was 


suggested  that  if  a  tournament  could  be  ar- 
ranged between  Tarrasch  ,  Pillsbury,  Janowski, 
Lasker  and  Charousek  it  would  be  the  great- 
est struggle  in  the  history  of  chess.  Such  con- 
tests have  taken  place  before  immediately  after 
the  big  tournaments. 

. .  .  .Miss  Jessie  Schley,  who  went  to  Madrid 
last  week  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  the 
Queen  Regent  and  Sagasta  with  the  view  of 
bringing  about  peace, may  get  into  serious  trou- 
ble; for  it  is  the  law  of  the  United  States  that  a 
person  who  carries  on  intercourse  with  a  foreign 
Power  with  an  intention  to  influence  the  same  in 
regard  to  any  disputes  with  the  United  States, 
shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Miss  Schley  is  a  daughter  of  a  cousin  of  Com- 
modore Schley;  but  her  father,  who  has  just 
learned  of  his  daughter's  intentions,  has  in- 
structed her  to  return  home  immediately,  ex- 
cusing her  course  as  the  result  of  a  warm,  sym- 
pathetic nature  and  a  special  enthusiasm  for 
philanthropic  and  peace  movements. 

...  .The  Populists  of  California  have  joined 
with  the  Democrats  and  nominated  James  G. 
Maguire  for  Governor.  Mr.  Maguire  is  now  a 
Representative  at  Washington,  and  is  known 
throughout  the  country  principally  for  his 
radical  views  on  economic  questions.  He 
started  life  as  a  blacksmith,  but  soon  took  up 
law,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  obtained  a  seat  on 
the  Superior  Court  bench  of  California.  When 
he  first  started  to  run  for  Congress  it  was  sup- 
posed that  his  prominence  as  a  devoted  follow- 
er of  Henry  George  would  lose  him  the  elec- 
tion; but  on  the  contrary,  it  carried  him  to  vic- 
tory, and  once  elected  to  Congress,  Mr.  Ma- 
guire was  re-elected  again  and  again.  He  has 
always  fought  the  railroad  monopolies,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  Golden  State. 

....President  McKinley  will  take  his  vaca- 
tion this  year  at  Seabright,  N.  J.,  where  rooms 
have  been  engaged  for  himself  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinley.  Even  in  times  of  peace  the  taking  of  a 

Presidential  vacation  is  generally  made  the  oc- 
casion of  grumbling  from  some  quarter.  Lin- 
coln, who  was  ultra-conscientious  in  this  re- 
spect, received  some  censure;  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  roundly  abused  for  starting  on  a  gunning 
tour  justaboutthe  time  of  the  Venezuelan  crisis; 
and  Grantalso  was  blamed  for  going  so  often  to 
Long  Branch.  But,  even  in  case  the  war  keeps 
the  President  at  Washington,  the  White  House 
is  not  the  most  uncomfortable  place  in  summer. 
Its  south  front,  which  is  reserved  for  the  pri- 
vate use  of  the  President's  family,  faces  the 
picturesque  Potomac,  and  commands  a  view 
of  expansive  velvet  lawns  and  hard -rolled 
driveways.  Moreover,  no  private  citizen  is 
allowed  to  walk  through  the  back  yard;  so  that 
the  President,  if  he  wishes,  can  take  off  his 
coat  of  an  evening  without  finding  a  picture  of 
himself  so  clad  in  the  next  morning's  papers. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  WORLD 


Diary  of  ihe  War. 

Spain  asks  explanation  of  terms,  Mon.,  Aug.  1. 
Sagasta  consults  party  leaders,  Thurs.,  Aug.  4. 
Marines  capture  Cape  San  Juan,  Fri..  Aug.  5. 
"  Maria  Teresa"  floated,  Fri.,  Aug.  5. 
Guayama  surrenders,  Sat.,  Aug.  6. 
Spanish  Cabinet  accepts  conditions.  Sun.,  Aug.  7. 
General  advance  in  Porto  Rico,  Sun.,  Aug.  7. 
First  Cavalry  and  Rough  Riders  leave  Santiago, 

Sun  ,  Aug.  7. 
Spanish  Reply  reached  Washington,  Mon.,  Aug.  8. 


t-»  i-      j-^-  As   soon   as   the  reply  of 

Peace  Conditions     _       . ,  .      ,        K  J 

Accepted.  President     McKinley    to 

the  Spanish  Cabinet  had 
reached  Madrid  an  official  summary  of  the 
terms  of  peace  was  issued  at  Washington,  as 
follows: 

'  The  President  does  not  now  put  forward 
any  claim  for  pecuniary  indemnitv,  but  re- 
quires the  relinquishment  of  all  claim  of  sov- 
ereignty over  or  title  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  as 
well  as  the  immediate  evacuation  by  Spain  of 
the  island;  the  cession  to  the  United  States 
and  immediate  evacuation  of  Porto  Rico  and 
other  islands  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  like  cession  of  an  island 
in  the  Ladrones. 

'  The  United  States  will  occupy  and  hold 
the  city,  bay  and  harbor  of  Manila  pending  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  shall  de- 
termine the  control,  disposition  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines. 

"  If  these  terms  are  accepted  by  Spain  in 
their  entirety,  it  is  stated  that  commissioners 
will  be  named  by  the  United  States  to  meet 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  Spain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  on  the 
basis  above  indicated." 

Through  the  week  there  were  repeated  re- 
ports that  the  Spanish  Cabinet  had  accepted 
these  terms,  varied  with  intimations  that 
explanations  were  desired  on  one  point  or 
another,  or  that  some  point,  especially  that 


in  regard  to  the  Cuban  debt,  would  be  ob- 
jected to.  The  authorities  at  Washington 
were  silent,  however,  and  the  sole  source  of 
information  was  the  correspondents  at  Ma- 
*  drid.  On  Monday,  August  8th,  the  reply 
was  presented  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at 
Paris  to  the  French  Government  for  trans- 
mission to  Washington.  It  was  understood 
from  Spanish  sources  that  the  terms  were 
accepted  subject  to  approval  by  the  Cortes, 
which,  if  necessary,  would  be  convoked  this 
month,  the  ground  being  the  inability  of  the 
Government  to  cede  territory  without  the 
consent  of  the  Cortes. 


The  Spanish 
Dilemma. 


That   the    Spanish    Govern- 
ment wanted  peace   was  evi- 
dent from  the  first/  That  this 
was  the  feeling  of  the  people  became  clearer 
each  day.     The  influence  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment also  was  strong   in  the  same  direc- 
tion.    The  French  holders  of  Spanish  bonds 
realized  that  every  day  of  war  put  off  so  long 
their  income,  and    the    evident  absolute    in- 
capacity on   the  part   of   Spain  to  make  any 
effective  resistance   anywhere   destroyed  the 
already  waning    interest    in    her   honor  and 
position.     The  bonds  must   be   preserved   at 
all  hazards.     On  the  other   hand,  there  was 
the  opposition   of   various    kinds  to    be    pla- 
cated,   and    consultation   followed  consulta- 
tion.  Most  of  the  political  leaders  held  aloof, 
seeking  to  make  as  much  capital  as   possible 
each  for  his  own   political   clique.     Campos 
came  out  boldly  for  acceptance  of  the  terms; 
Romero  hesitated,  giving   an  apparent  vote 
for  continuing  the   war;    Weyler  was  glum 
and    morose;    the   Carlists   were   quiet,    tho 
whether  because  of   the  overwhelming   mili- 
tary force  on   the    border    or  because    of  the 
very  evident  popular  desire  for  peace  was  not 
apparent.     Added   to   all    this   was  the  tra- 
ditional  Spanish  inertia,  re-enforced  by  the 
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formalities  of  diplomatic  relations  and  the 
necessity  of  going  around  through  Paris  and 
the  French  embassy  at  Washington.  Oil 
the  whole  the  feeling  seems  to  be  general 
that  the  Spanish  Government  has  been  as 
rapid  as  could  possibly  be  expected. 


_  _  The   peace    negotiations    have 

Porto  Rican  ,   r        ^.rr  ■  .    ^ 

.-,  .  made  no  difference  with  Gen- 

Campaign. 

eral  Miles.     One  after  another 

small  places  have  surrendered,  or  rather, 
welcomed  the  entrance  of  the  American 
troops,  the  Spanish  forces  having  withdrawn 
from  point  to  point,  making  scarcely  a  show 
of  resistance.  The  important  city  of  Guay- 
ama,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  island, 
was  taken  after  a  skirmish  with  500  Span- 
iards, in  which  three  men  were  slightly 
wounded;  a  company  of  marines  landed  at 
Fajardo  and  seized  the  custom-house,  and 
another  captured  the  lighthouse  at  Cape 
San  Juan,  the  northeast  point  of  the  island, 
and  relighted  the  lamps.  On  Sunday  Gen- 
eral Miles  ordered  a  general  advance  of  the 
army  at  Ponce  toward  San  Juan.  So  far  as 
appears,  there  is  to  be  no  special  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards  to  resist  the  ad- 
vance of  the  American  troops  until  they 
reach  San  Juan.  There  the  fortifications 
are  in  good  order,  and  the  commander  has 
issued  a  proclamation  denying  the  report 
that  Spain  has  sued  for  peace,  and  affirming 
that  he  would  repulse  any  attack  now  as 
easily  as  he  had  driven  off  the  fleet  before. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  even 
if  there  is  no  suspension  of  hostilities  there 
will  be  much  fighting.  The  foreign  Consuls 
are  advising  surrender,  and  the  wholesale 
jubilation  over  the  advent  of  the  American 
troops  has  evidently  had  its  influence  within 
the  capital,  where,  it  is  reported,  there  are 
many  who  will  refuse  to  fight. 


_       „  ,  Daily  reports   have   been    sent 

Recall  from     ,  ,        ,  „ 

_       ..  from    the     front     by    General 

Santiago.  ■    ot     ,  ,   ,  , 

bhatter  of  the  number  of  cases 

of  yellow  and  malarial  fever  in  the  camps 
about  Santiago.  They  have  been  alarming; 
and  yet  the  public  did  not  understand  the 
seriousness  of  the  case  until  the  generals  in 
command,  at  the  instance  of  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, presented  the  case  in  unusually  emphatic 
terms  to  General  Shafter.  Already  the  War 
Department   was    making   arrangements  for 


moving  a  portion  of  the  army  North,  when 

General  Shafter.  or  somebody  else  who  had 
the  letters,  published  the  correspondence 
addressed  to  him,  including  both  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  letter  and  that  of  the  other  com- 
manding officers.  Colonel  Roosevelt's  letter 
began  with  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  meeting  of  the  general  and  medical  officers 
had  been  held  that  day  at  the  Palace,  at 
which  the  unanimous  opinion  was  expressed 
by  every  officer  commanding  a  division  or 
brigade  that  thousands  of  lives  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  their  being  kept  in  Cuba,  and  that 
there  was  no  possible  reason  for  not  shipping 
practically  the  entire  command  North  at  once. 
While  yellow  fever  cases  were  not  very  numer- 
ous and  were  very  light,  the  cases  of  malarial 
fever  were  very  many;  and  the  constitutions 
of  the  men  were  so  weakened  by  it  that  when 
a  real  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  should  arise 
they  would  be  likely  to  perish  by  thousands. 
Quarantine  against  the  malarial  fever,  he 
said,  is  like  quarantine  against  the  toothache, 
and  the  surgeons  said  that  half  the  army 
would  die  during  the  sickly  season.  While 
the  sick  list  is  less  than  5.000,  the  army  is  so 
debilitated  that  not  ten  per  cenr.  are  fit  for 
work,  and  a  few  weeks  in -the  North  would 
make  them  recover  their  strength  completely. 
The  other  letter  was  signed  by  Major- Gener- 
als Kent,  Bates  and  Chaffee.  Brigadier-Gen- 
erals Summer,  Ludlow,  Ames  and  Wood,  and 
by  Colonel  Roosevelt,  commanding  the  Sec- 
ond Cavalry  Brigade.  This  letter  protested 
against  their  being  moved  into  the  interior, 
as  seemed  to  be  proposed,  and  urged  that 
they  be  sent  home.  Why  this  letter  should 
be  necessary  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  Perhaps 
the  two  letters  were  suggested  by  General 
Shafter  himself  in  order  that  they  might  be 
sent  to  Washington  in  support  of  his  re- 
quest, or  possibly  it  was  felt  that  their  influ- 
ence was  needed  upon  General  Shafter  him- 
self. The  fact  that  they  are  published  in- 
clines one  to  believe  that  he  approved  of 
their  being  written. 


The  Philippines. 


At  last  our  soldiers  at 
Manila  have  had  their 
chance  to  meet  the  Spaniards.  On  the  dark 
night  of  July  31st  three  thousand  Spanish 
soldiers  made  a  sudden  attack  on  our  forces 
encamped     at     Malate,     in     the      northern 
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part  of  Manila  Bay,  hoping:  to  turn  the 
American  right.  Our  soldiers  were  mainly 
State  troops  from  Pennsylvania,  California 
and  Utah,  and  they  repulsed  the  Spaniards, 
losing  13  killed  and  47  wounded,  with  a  loss 
of  500  to  the  Spanish  in  a  three  hours'  fight. 
This  fine  success  was  won  by  troops  landed 
only  two  weeks  before.  The  monitor  "  Mon- 
terey "  has  reached  Manila.   The  chief  anxiety 


far  as  to  forbid  the  furnishing  to  the  Ameri- 
cans of  animals  and  conveyances  for  trans- 
portation, and  in  general  seemed  to  consider 
himself  master  of  the  situation.  Later  dis- 
patches state  that  he  has  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  Manila  with  the  Americans  when  they 
take  the  place,  and  suggests  that  his  troops 
be  organized  into  regiments,  with  American 
officers,  indicating  that    he    has    come  to  a 


Blalabcftu 


MANILA 


BRADLEY  4  POATES,  ENSR'S.   N.Y. 


AP    SHOWING   RECENT    FIGHT    AT    MALATE. 


in  regard  to  the  situation  has  been  with  regard 
to  Aguinaldo  and  his  insurgents.  From  re- 
ports that  came  early  in  the  week  it  seemed 
that  he  had  assumed  much  the  same  posi- 
tion as  General  Garcia  at  Santiago,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  Philippine  was  much 
stronger  than  the  Cuban.     He  even  went  so 


better  realization  of  the  position.  So  far  as 
the  capture  of  Manila  is  concerned  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  done.  The  Astor  battery 
has  arrived,  and  is  in  position  before  Manila, 
on  a  site  from  which  the  insurgents  have  been 
withdrawn.  The  American  troops  occupy 
the  country  south    of  Manila    for    about    a 
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mile  inland  and  about  two  miles  from  the 
city  itself,  while  the  insurgent  lines  on  one 
side  come  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
Spaniards.  There  are  daily  skirmishes,  but 
with  little  result.  According  to  the  latest 
advices,  General  Merritt  and  Admiral  Dewey 
were  planning  to  enforce  their  summons  to 
surrender;  but  as  yet  there  is  no  news  of 
forward  action.  There  were  reports  of 
threats  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  against 
the  Catholic  priests  and  nuns,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  authorities  have  made  earnest 
request  for  protection  for  them.  President 
McKinley  has  replied  that  everything  possi- 
ble will  be  done  to  preserve  life  and  proper- 
ty. Foreigners  and  natives  alike  at  Manila 
are  earnest  in  their  protests  against  the  city's 
being  handed  over  to  the  insurgents. 


Full  information  has  come 

Capture    of  the        .  .  ,    ,      .  .       , 

Lad  ones  of  the  capture  of  the  island 

of  Guam,  on  June  21st,  by 
the  "  Charleston,"  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain Glass  on  his  way  to  Manila.  Never 
were  people  more  surprised  than  were  the 
Spanish  officers,  who  came  to  meet  the 
American  fleet  and  inquire  about  their  health 
condition  and  the  nature  of  their  business, 
and  to  apologize  for  not  having  answered  a 
salute,  when  they  found  that  there  had  been 
no  salute  at  all,  but  that  some  guns  had  been 
fired  at  the  old  fort.  They  had  not  heard  of 
the  war,  and  had  no  means  of  defense  if  they 
had  heard;  and  Governor  and  soldiers  were 
taken  prisoners  and  carried  to  Manila,  and  the 
islands  left  under  the  control  of  the  native 
officers.  One  American  lives  at  Guam, 
in  business  there,  and  he  was  perfectly  well 
satisfied  that  everything  would  go  on  com- 
iortdOfy,  inasmuch  as  the  business  of  the 
soldiers  and  police  was  nothing  more  than 
to  collect  the  taxes.  So  the  islands  have  been 
'  ^ken  possession  of  by  the  United  States,  but 
have  been  left  without  any  Governor. 


Hobson  as 
Orator. 


Lieutenant  Hobson's  reception 
in  this  city  last  week,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  benefit  for  a  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  fund,  was  something  wonderful. 
He  presided  and  made  the  principal  address, 
and  his  reception  was  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic character.  Cheers  and  flowers  and 
compliments  hardly  allowed  him  to  begin  his 


address;  but  when  he  once  lifted  his  voice,  it 
appeared  that  he  had  vocal  power  to  be 
heard  in  a  storm  at  sea  as  well  as  amid  a 
storm  of  applause.  His  subject  was  the  faith- 
fulness and  intelligence  of  the  "Jackies," 
and  his  address  was  really  eloquent  while 
restrained.  He  did  not  tell  the  story  of  the 
sinking  of  the  "  Merrimac,"  but  illustrated 
his  subject  freely  by  incidents  of  that  im- 
mortal event,  showing  not  his  own  courage 
at  all,  but  the  courage  and  obedience  in  dan- 
ger of  the  common  sailors.  Thus  far  Lieu- 
tenant Hobson  has  shown  himself  modest, 
unassuming,  but  very  competent. 


England  Anxious. 


In   England    two  topics 


divide  public  attention, 
the  Hooley  scandal  and  Russia's  course  in 
China.  The  former  is  chiefly  social,  affect- 
ing the  reputation  of  a  number  of  the  no- 
bility who,  for  money  considerations,  have 
assisted  the  famous  promoter  who  has  un- 
expectedly become  bankrupt,  and  attributes 
his  failure  to  the  heavy  sums  he  had  to  pay 
the  press  for  its  support  and  the  nobility  for 
its  service  on  his  Board  of  Directors.  The 
other  is,  in  truth,  far  the  more  serious.  Rus- 
sia has  in  one  breath  forbidden  China  to  ac- 
cept an  English  loan  involving  the  railway 
from  Tientsin  to  Newchwangas  security,  for- 
bidden Persia  to  accept  a  similar  loan  for 
local  uses,  and  demanded  the  cession  to  her 
of  Raheita,  on  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 
The  very  audacity  of  these  acts  has  stirred 
the  English  as  they  have  not  been  stirred 
before,  and  they  are  demanding  that  Lord 
Salisbury  take  positive  action.  Accordingly, 
he  has  sent  word  to  Peking  that  England 
will  protect  China  in  case  of  her  refusal  to 
obey  Russia's  commands;  but  in  the  mean- 
time comes  word  that  the  Empress  Dowager 
has  displaced  the  Emperor,  dismissed  his 
favorites,  and  called  back  Li  Hung  Chang 
to  power.  As  he  is  generally  understood  to 
be  a  partisan  of  Russia,  the  outlook  for  Eng- 
lish influence  is  not  encouraging.  There  is 
also  a  report  that  Russia  has  actually  occu- 
pied Newchwang,  which  would  effectually 
settle  the  whole  question.  Interest  is  aroused 
by  a  report  that  Mr.  Geo.  N.  Curzon,  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  for  the  Foreign  Office,  is 
to  succeed  Lord  Elgin  as  Viceroy  of  India. 
Mr.  Curzon  is  exceptionally  well  informed  on 
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Asiatic  matters,  and    is   a  strong  believer  in 
the  Forward  policy  on  the  Indian  frontier. 


Bismarck's 
Funeral. 


It    was    most  natural,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  personal  pique 


that  the  family  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck, which  means  now  Prince  Herbert, 
should  have  shown  scant  response  to  the 
Emperor's  desire  to  honor  the  memory  of 
their  father  by  his  presence  at  the  funeral; 
but  as  to  the  wisdom  of  their  act  there  is 
more  question.  The  Emperor's  desire  that 
Bismarck's  body  should  be  laid  by  the  side  of 
that  of  the  Emperor  whom  he  served  was  de- 
nied on  the  ground  that  such  was  their 
father's  will;  and  he  will  rest  on  his  own  es- 
tate at  Friedrichsruhe.  It  is  declared  that 
he  hated  great  funeral  functions,  and  com- 
manded that  his  own  funeral  should  be  pri- 
vate. Then  the  Emperor  cut  his  vacation 
short,  and  hastened  to  Friedrichsruhe  to  be 
present  at  the  private  funeral.  He  appears 
to  have  been  shown  no  special  honor,  and  an 
excuse  was  made,  that  ought  to  have  been 
unnecessary  in  these  days  of  undertakers,  for 
not  allowing  the  coffin  to  be  opened.  So 
William  II  came  and  went,  and  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  public  ceremony  in  Berlin. 
It  is  said  that  Prince  Herbert  was  not  in 
good  health;  he  was  certainly  not  in  good 
humor.  At  Berlin  the  Emperor  made  a 
speech;  he  always  makes  a  speech,  and  he 
always  poses.  He  never  forgets  his  God- 
given  dignity.     He  began: 

"With  my  high  allies  and  with  the  whole 
German  people  I  stand  in  mourning  at  the  bier 
of  tne  first  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire;" 

and  he  ended: 

"  I  am  impelled  to  give  expression  before  the 
whole  world  to  the  universal  sorrow  and  grate- 
ful admiration  which  to-day  animate  the  whole 
nation,  and  in  the  name  of  that  nation  to 
vow  that  what  he,  the  great  Chancellor  under 
Emperor  William  the  Great,  created,  I  will 
maintain  and  develop,  and,  if  need  be,  defend 
with  blood  and  treasure.  In  this  may  God 
help  me !" 


~  ,  _   ,  The  situation  in  Crete 

Crete  and  Bulgaria. 

continues  very  unsatis- 
factory. The  Powers  have  recognized  the 
Assembly,  but  the  Turks   have  not,  and  the 


result  is  that  it  is  purely  and  distinctly  Chris- 
tian. The  first  meeting  was  characterized 
by  bitter  contests  between  different  deputies, 
resulting  in  a  scene  of  great  confusion,  in 
which  rifles  were  loaded  and  pointed  and 
knives  were  flourished  in  the  courtyard  out- 
side the  building.  The  Turkish  military 
Governor  has  resigned  in  disgust  at  not 
being  allowed  to  land  troops;  but  the  Mus- 
sulmans in  general  are  keeping  quiet,  altho 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  soldiers  have 
landed  in  plain  clothes  indicates  trouble. 
Bulgaria  has  definitely  and  completely 
placed  herself  at  the  disposition  of  Rus- 
sia. Prince  Ferdinand  and  his  wife,  with  the 
young  Prince  Boris,  have  just  made  a  visit  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  have  been 
received  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  who 
subsequently  returned  the  call  at  the  palace 
where  they  were  staying  at  Peterhof.  It  is 
significant  that  the  spokesman  of  the  Slavon- 
ic Society  at  Odessa  referred  to  Prince  Fer- 
dinand's wise  rule  in  Bulgaria  as  a  pledge  of 
peace  in  the  Balkans,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  natural  qualities  and  characteristics  of 
the  Slavonic  race.  An  Austrian  paper, under- 
stood to  be  in  touch  with  the  Government, 
claims  that  this  evident  alliance  with  Russia 
cannot,  however,  give  Bulgaria  any  encour- 
agement for  her  Balkan  ambitions;  that  Rus- 
sia's policy  is  one  of  peace,  and  that, as  every 
effort  Bulgaria  has  made  to  secure  allies  has 
failed,  she  will  consult  her  interests  by  ac- 
cepting completely  the  guidance  of  the 
Czar. 


_       .     .  Since  the  quieting  of  the  dis- 

Russia  in  ,  ,       T     ,.      .  , 

_  ,    .    .        turbances    on   the    India-Af- 

Central  Asia.        ,         , 

ghan  frontier,  attention  has 

not   been    closely   directed    to   that    region. 

From    time   to   time,  however,  certain    facts 

have   appeared    of    very    great    significance 

connected  with  the  Russian  advance.     This 

has  been  in  two  directions,  south  and  east. 

The  Trans-Caspian  railway  has  for  some  time 

been  running  as  far  as  Merv  and  Samarcand. 

Now  two  extensions  are  being  pushed  as  fast 

as  possible,  one  north  and  east  to  Tashkend 

and  New  Marghilan,  the  other  south  to  the 

Afghan  border.     The  eastern  branch   opens 

up  Turkestan  close  to  the  borders  of  Kuldja, 

the  province  which  it  was  reported  a  little 

time  since  that  Russia  would  demand  in  case 
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a  certain  English  railway  concession  in  east- 
ern China  was  not  revoked.  It  is  expected  it 
will  be  complete  and  in  running  order  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  The  southern  road 
from  Merv  to  the  Afghan  frontier  will  pass 
near  Penjdeh,  which  occasioned  so  much 
trouble  as  to  the  boundary  between  Russia 
and  Afghanistan  in  1885,  and  its  terminus  is 
to  be  Kushk,  on  the  very  border,  scarcely 
more  than  sixty  miles  from  Herat,  the  chief 
city  of  western  Afghanistan.  In  addition  to 
this  is  the  movement,  still  continued,  of  pre- 
paring a  flotilla  to  ascend  the  Amur  Darya 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Province  of  Badak- 
shan,  in  northeast  Afghanistan.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  movements  it  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate.  With  a  military  railway  reaching 
within  sixty  miles  of  Herat,  and  a  navigable 
river  opening  up  Badakshan  on  the  borders 
of  the  Pamirs  and  within  reach  of  Cabul,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  Afghanistan  will 
find  it  difficult  to  resist  Russian  advance. 


Russia  in 
Manchuria. 


the  country  is  that  the  caravan  routes  are 
best  in  winter,  when  the  rivers  are  closed, 
summer  traveling  by  them  being  difficult  and 
unusual.  As  a  result  of  this  it  appears  that 
already  Russia's  troops  are  within  compara- 
tively easy  striking  distance  of  Peking,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years  Manchu- 
ria will  be  actually  a  Russian  province. 


As  the    Chinese   question  be- 
comes more  serious,  Russia's 
military  strength  on  her  bor- 
der, and  especially  the  facilities   at    her  dis- 
posal   for   transporting   it,  become    of  great 
interest.     So  far  as  can  be  learned,  Russia's 
East  Siberian  army  consists  of  from  60,000  to 
75,000    men,   of  whom    about  one-third  are 
near  Vladivostock   and  the  remainder  along 
the  western    and    northern    borders  of  Man- 
churia.    At  the  service  of  this  army  are  the 
Trans-Siberian    Railway,    the    border    river 
Amur,  the  river  Sungari  in    Manchuria,  and 
the    caravan    routes.      The    Trans-Siberian 
Railway  is    to  be    complete  as    far  as    Lake 
Baikal  this    month,  and    the   lake  transport 
service  is  almost    ready.     The  section  from 
Lake    Baikal    to  the    Amur,  delayed  by  the 
severe  tunneling  required,  will    be   ready  by 
the  spring   of  1900;    and    the  Amur  flotilla, 
now  in  use,    comprises  40   steamers  and    100 
barges,  aside   from  the   considerable  supply 
being  prepared    by  the    railway.     The  river 
Sungari,  which  flows  into  the  Amur  from  the 
center    of  Manchuria,  is   easily  navigable  to 
Petuna    (Bonena),  and    at    times    to  Kirin. 
There  remain  the  caravan  routes,  the  best  of 
which  enter  from  the    east,  the  only  impor- 
tant one   from  the  west  being  long   and  over 
a  difficult    countrv.     One    characteristic    of 


South  African 
Elections. 


The     colonial     elections    in 
South  Africa,  September  3d, 


it  was  thought,  would  not  be 
of   special    moment;  and  Cecil  Rhodes  held 
aloof  for  a  time,  announcing  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Rhodesia.     It  has   become  evident, 
however,  that  the  old  fight  with  the  Trans- 
vaal is  going  to  play  a  most  important  part. 
The  Transvaal   has  determined  to  champion 
the  Afrikanders'   cause  in  Cape  Colony,  and 
has   been    filling   all    the    places  in  her  own 
Government  with  pure  Afrikanders,  disposing 
of  the  Dutch   officials,  the  last  one  to  hold 
any  office  of  importance  having  been  sent  as 
Charge  a" Affaires  to  The  Hague.     The  con- 
test is  between  the  South  African  League,  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  Mr.  Rhodes's    move- 
ments, and  the  Afrikanderbund.     The  former 
at  present  seems  to  have  the  majority,  but  the 
latter  has  the  cordial  support  of  the  Transvaal 
Government,  and  is  making  an  earnest  fight. 
The   situation    is  somewhat  complicated  bv 
the  fears  of   an  uprising  in    Swaziland,  over 
which  the    Boers   have   a  protectorate,    and 
have  claimed   the   right   to    impose   various 
taxes.     These  taxes  the  people  have  objected 
to  paying,  asserting,  also,  that  the  Boers  have 
violated  the  convention.    Should  there  be  such 
an   uprising  before   the  elections  the  Dutch 
would  have  todepend  upon  Cecil  Rhodes  to  a 
great  degree  to  put  it    down,  and   with  him 
defeated  they  could  notexpectanysuchassist- 
ance.      Hence  there  is  a  general  feeling  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  will  secure,  after  all,  enough  sup- 
port from  the  Afrikanders  to  keep  him  or  his 
party  in  power,  and  thus  insure  the  suppres.- 
sion    of  the    Swaziland    revolt.      Meanwhile 
the  campaign  is  growing  more  and  more  bit- 
ter.    Mr.  Rhodes  charges  President  Kriiger 
with  using  secret  service    funds  to    support 
the  candidates  of   the  Afrikanderbund,  and 
Transvaal     retorts    with    references    to   the 
Jameson  raid. 


THE  LAST  OF  OUR  FIGHTING  LINE. 

BY    CLINTON    SCOLLARD. 
Perry  and   Porter  and   Bainbridge,   hail,  "  Olympia,"   "Boston"  and   "Baltimore"  — 


»,  £  ,  i        i  A  gallant  squadron  they! 

Men  of  an  elder  day,  sailti         h 

And   they  shelled  the  ships  and  they  shelled 

Heroes  who  feared  neither  Run  nor  gale, 

the  shore, 

Bold  in  the  fiery  fray!  .      ,     ,  ■-,    ■      a   r>-  ,:*a. 

J         J  And  they  silenced  Cavite, 

Jones,    the  first  of  our  sons  of  the  sea,  .,,.,,         v  *   u    .*i:«»  k,t 

And  while  the  shot  went  hurtling  by 

Farragut,  bred  to  the  brine—  With  a  deadly  whir  and  whine, 

Cheers     for    them    all,     but    a    three      times  He   vvatched  from  the  bridge  with  a  kindling 

three  eye_ 

For  the  last  of  our    fighting  line!  The  last  of  our  fighting  line. 

What  did  the    valiant  Commodore  do?  Shattered  and   sunk  and  beached  and  burned , 

Swift  at  the  peal  of  war  Wo  for  the  ships  of  Spain! 

He  sailed  the  orient  sea-drift  through  Never  a  prow  to  be  homeward  turned 

For  the  isle  Corregidor;  Over  the  restless  main! 

Ran  the  forts  with  a  laugh  of  scorn  A  glorious  victory!     What  of  the  cost." 

At  the  dreaded  Spanish  mine,  Lo,   not  a  single  sign! 

And  lay  in  the  bay  at  the  burst  of  morn —  For  not  a  man  of  the  fleet  was  lost 

The  last  of  our  fighting  line!  By  the  last  of  our  fighting  line! 

Perry  and   Porter  and  Bainbridge,   hail, 

Men  of  an  elder  day, 
Heroes  who  feared  neither  gun  nor  gale, 

Bold  in  the  fiery  fray! 
Jones,  the  first  of  our  sons  of  the  sea, 

Farragut,  bred  to  the  brine — 

Cheers  for  them  all,  but  a  three  times   three 

For  the  last  of  our  fighting  line! 
Clintox,  N.  Y. 


ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

BY    GEORGE   WASHBURN,    D.D., 

President  of  Robert  College,  Constantinople. 

There  are  many  sentimental  reasons  why  But    national   alliances   are  seldom  based 

we   should    seek  an    alliance  with  England,  upon    sentiment,   however    statesmen     may 

Commodore    Tattnall's    •'  Blood     is    thicker  appeal  to  this  to  strengthen   their  position, 

than  water"  would  not    have  become  a  pro-  We  do  not  need  to   go   back  very  far  in  our 

verb  in  England  and   America  if   it  had  not  own  history  to  find  illustrations  of  this   fact, 

been   true   to    nature.     The  sympathies    of  It  is  not  long  since  we    looked   upon   Russia 

England   were   with    us   in  the  present   war  as  our   best    friend    in    Europe,   altho   it    is 

before  we  had  won  any  victories  and  when  all  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  two  countries 

Continental    Europe   was    ready  to    support  with  fewer  grounds  of  sympathy.     It  so  hap- 

Spain.     Our  sympathies  would  go  out  in  the  pened  that  we  had    no   conflicting  interests, 

same  way  to  England  if   there  were  a  coali-  and  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  Russia  to 

tion  of  Powers  against   her.     We  should  be  take  our  part  against  the  Western  Powers  of 

false  to  ourselves  if  they  did  not.  Europe.       Temporary  alliances    are    always 
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based  upon  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
parties  concerned,  and  since  the  French 
Revolution  nothing  like  a  permanent  alliance 
of  any  two  great  Powers  has  existed.  We 
have  had  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  alliance  of 
the  three  Emperors,  the  Triple  Alliance  and 
the  Dual  Alliance,  each  based  upon  special 
conditions  and  the  interests  of  the  parties 
concerned.  For  anything  approaching  a 
permanent  alliance  there  must  be  a  senti- 
mental basis,  as  well  as  a  community  of  in- 
terests. In  the  case  of  England  and  Ameri- 
ca we  have  both,  and  these  have  had  their 
influence  in  keeping  the  peace  between  us 
since  the  War  of  1812,  in  spite  of  the  many 
difficulties  which  have  grown  out  of  our  in- 
timate relations,  the  cultivation  of  anti- 
English  feeling  by  politicians  and  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  English  Government  during 
the  Civil  War. 

The  time  has  come  when  both  interest 
and  sentiment  seem  to  be  drawing  us  nearer 
together  than  ever  before  since  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  natural  that  the  necessity  of  more 
intimate  relations  should  be  felt  more  strongly 
in  England  than  in  America.  We  have  been 
so  much  absorbed  in  our  own  affairs — in 
the  development  of  the  West  and  the  South 
— since  the  Civil  War  that  we  have  not  only 
neglected  foreign  commerce,  but  also  lost  our 
interest  in  foreign  politics,  and  come  to  fancy 
that  we   can   ignore   the    rest  of  the  world. 

"We  don't  care  a  for  anything  outside 

of  America,"  is  a  mild  statement  of  this 
creed,  as  I  have  often  heard  it  expressed  on 
Atlantic  steamers. 

It   is    impossible    for    an    Englishman   to 
ignore    the   rest   of  the  world    in   this  way. 
Even  when  he  bpasts  of  his  "  splendid  isola- 
tion "  in  Europe  he  fully  realizes  that  he  may 
have   to  fight    to  the  death  for  his  empire  at 
any  time.      He  simply  boasts  of   his  freedom 
of  action  ;  but  he  understands  the  dangers  of 
the  present  situation  as  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  see  them,  altho  the  present  war  has  open- 
ed   our   eyes  to     some  of   them.       For  this 
reason  England  is  more  ready  than  we  are  to 
propose   an    alliance.     This    is    true   of   all 
parties   in  England.     They  believe  that    it  is 
for  their  interest  and  for  ours  to  enter  into  a 
more    intimate   alliance.     Many  Englishmen 
would   like  to  see  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance    between   the  two  countries.     They 


believe  that  England  and  America  together 
could  defy  the  world  and  dictate  terms  to 
Continental  Europe,  thus  securing  an  era  of 
universal  peace.  But  sober  statesmen  do  not 
cherish  any  such  dreams  as  this.  They  look 
rather  to  an  informal  alliance,  to  mutual 
friendship  and  arbitration  in  difficult  ques- 
tions which  may  arise  between  us,  and  to  com- 
mon action  for  common  interests.  They  are 
ready  to  stand  by  us  against  any  combination 
of  Powers,  and  they  believe  that  we  should 
be  ready  to  do  the  same  for  them  in  case  of 
need. 

I  find  an  impression  among  Americans  that 
the  Liberals  in  England  are  not  so  favorable 
to  such  an  alliance  as  the  Conservatives. 
This  is,  perhaps,  an  inference  drawn  from  the 
hostility  of  the  Liberals  to  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who  has  been  the  most  outspoken  advocate 
of  such  an  alliance;  but  it  is  altogether  a  mis- 
take, as  any  one  may  learn  from  the  paper  of 
Mr.  Bryce  in  the  July  Atlantic.  i  was  assured, 
the  other  day  in  London,  that  the  Liberal 
leaders  are  of  one  mind  on  this  subject. 
They  all  desire,  above  all  things,  to  maintain 
intimate  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

No  one  expects  us  to  enter  into  this  alli- 
ance  on    purely  sentimental  grounds,   altho 
the  fact  that  there  are  such   grounds    is  not 
to  be  ignored.     We  shall  do  what  we  believe 
to   be  for  our  interest,  or,  if  we  can  rise  so 
high,    what  we    see    to   be    our  duty  to   the 
world.     It  seems  clear  to  me  that  sentiment, 
interest   and  duty,  in    this  case,  all  point  in 
the  same  direction.     All  must  see  that  we  can 
no  longer  pursue  that  policy  of    selfish  isola- 
tion which  we  fell  into  after  the   Civil  War. 
I  am  not  an  Imperialist,  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  now  used.     I  have  no  desire   to 
build  up  a  great  colonial  empire  to  rival  that 
of  England;    but  we  have   our  interests  and 
our  duties  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  we 
must   be   ready   to    meet   them.       We    need 
friends  whose  duties  and  interests  are  in  some 
measure  the  same  as  ours,  and  England  is  the 
only   great    Power    of   which    this    is  true. 
Whenever  England  raises  her  flag  there  is  free- 
'    dom  of   trade  for  all  the  world,  and  political 
freedom  for  the  people  just  so  far  as  they  are 
capable  of  appreciating  it.     This  is  true  of  no 
other  great  Power,  least  of  all  of  Russia,  which 
is  the  coming  Power  in  Europe.     Only  by  an 
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alliance  between  England  and  America  can 
Central  and  South  America  be  saved  from 
annexation  by  the  Continental  Powers.  Their 
designs  upon  China  are  conlessed  already, 
and  we  have  as  great  an  interest  as  England 
in  keeping  that  great  Empire  open  to  our 
merchants. 

We  have  no  concern  in  the  special  politics 
of  Europe  and  no  desire  to  meddle  with  its 
affairs.  There  are  great  questions  there,  such 
as  the  Eastern  question,  the  question  which 
is  soon  to  come  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and 
the  question  between  France  and  Germany, 
which  may  lead  to  great  wars.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  should  enter 
into   no  alliance  which  would   involve  us  in 


any  responsibility  for  them;  but  in  all  world 
questions  we  are  interested,  and  for  these  we 
need  an  alliance  with  England,  the  great 
sea  power.  We  are  commercial  rivals,  and 
we  shall  alwavs  be  such;  but  we  only  ask  a 
fair  field,  and  England  is  more  ready  to  grant 
this  than  we  are.  She  opens  her  home 
market  to  us  as  we  do  not  ours  to  her. 

In  short,  we  have  entered  upon  an  era  in 
our  history  when  we  need  an  ally  strong 
enough  to  stand  by  us  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  in  sympathy  with  our  ideas  of 
government.  England  is  the  only  such 
country,  and  the  only  one  with  which  any- 
thing like  a  permanent  alliance  is  possi- 
ble. 


THE   MEDICAL  SERVICE  OF  THE  ARMY. 

BY    CYRUS    EDSON,    M.  D. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  con-  and  stimulants.  Each  brigade  of  three  regi- 
nected  with  the  medical  service  of  the  army  ments  has  an  ambulance  service  consisting 
is  the  ambulance  administration,  which  has  of  104  privates,  7  stewards,  3  acting  stewards, 
not  yet  been  fully  developed  in  our  country,  6  medical  officers  and  an  acting  assistant- 
tho  its  usefulness  is  recognized.  This  sys-  quartermaster.  The  transportation  is  done 
tern  prevails  in  all  the  leading  armies  of  Eu-  by  mules,  several  wagons  being  required  to 
rope,  the  term,  in  military  phraseology,  refer-  carry  the  tents  and  necessary  supplies, 
ring  to  the  hospital  establishments  which  Of  the  diseases  to  which  the  soldiers  in 
provide  early  surgical  assistance  to  the  the  present  war  are  exposed,  probably  95 
wounded  after  battles.  The  aim  is  so  to  or-  per  cent,  would  come  under  the  head  of 
ganize  this  service  that  it  will  keep  pace  with  malaria,  dysentery  and  yellow  fever.  Yel- 
the  troops  on  the  field  without  interfering  low  fever  is  a  disease  liable  to  affect  a  large 
with  their  movements.  When  thoroughly  proportion  of  a  body  of  men  brought  from  a 
organized,  one  branch  will  be  placed  imme-  Northern  climate  and  subjected  to  great  heat 
diately  in  the  rear  of  the  troops,  another  a  and  wet  in  a  district  where  this  disease  is 
little  further  back,  and  a  third  at  a  still  common.  What  that  proportion  would  be  I 
greater  distance,  where  more  careful  atten-  cannot  say  with  accuracy,  but  I  should 
tion  can  be  given  to  the  wounded  until  they  think  it  might  run  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
can  be  sent  to  the  division  hospital  The  men  of  Northern  races, perhaps  more.  When 
arrangements  are  modified  to  suit  particular  this  class  of  soldiers  enter  a  yellow  fever  dis- 
military  movements,  the  topography  of  the  trict,  or  a  region  where  the  disease  is  corn- 
country,  etc.  The  service  has  been  well  de-  monly  found,  they  are  not  only  liable  to  con- 
fined as  '-the  flying  hospital."  The  "ambu-  tract  the  disease  when  subjected  to  the  hard- 
lance  company"  used  in  our  army  at  the  ships  and  exposure  incident  to  army  life,  but 
present  time  consists  of  seventeen  four-mule  experience  shows  that  they  are  liable  to  con- 
army  transport  wagons,  twenty-five  Red  tract  a  very  severe  form  of  the  malady.  The 
Cross  ambulances,  with  a  litter  service  to  duration  of  the  complaint  depends,  of  course, 
carry  the  wounded  from  the  field,  and  an-  a  good  deal  on  the  severity  of  the  attack  and 
abundant  supply  of  proper  subsistence  and  the  strength  and  constitution  of  the  patient, 
medicine  for  the  treatment  of  the  injured.  The  period  of  incubation  of  yellow  fever  is 
The  surgeons  have  a  full  assortment  of  in-  about  four  days,  tho  it  may  extend  to  seven, 
struments,  dressings,  medicines,  restoratives  and  the    period    of   fourteen    days    has  been 
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admitted  by  Surgeon-General  Sternberg,  one 
of  the  leading  experts  on  the  subject,  who 
has  made  a  careful  and  thorough  study  of 
the  disease. 

Pain  is  one  of  the  most  pronounced  symp- 
toms of  yellow  fever — severe  headache;  pain 
in  the  lumbar  region  is  always  present,  pains 
in  the  loins  and  thighs— the  patient  feeling 
sometimes  as  tho  there  were  a  band  tied 
around  the  body  in  the  region  of  the  ribs. 
The  expression  of  a  yellow  fever  patient  is 
very  peculiar.  The  face  is  flushed,  the  eyes 
are  bright  and  glistening,  and  there  is  an  ex- 
pression indicating  worry  and  dread.  Fre- 
quently there  is  nosebleed.  The  skin  has  a 
yellow  color,  most  noticeable  on  the  scalp 
about  the  ears;  but  this  yellow  color  is  not 
always  present.  My  experience  has  been  that 
a  majority  of  cases  show  the  yellow  color  of 
the  skin,  but  some  observers  differ  on  this 
question.  A  National  Commission,  appoint- 
ed some  time  ago  to  study  yellow  fever  in 
Cuba  and  at  other  Southern  points,  reported 
that  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  patients  that 
they  saw  with  the  fever  had  the  yellow 
color. 

The  tongue,  which  is  clean  at  first,  be- 
comes, in  a  few  hours,  coated  and  red  on  the 
edge  of  the  tip.  This  coating  is  so  thick  at 
times  as  to  feel  like  cotton,  and  when  the 
tongue  does  become  clean  it  is  in  patches. 
The  stomach  is  sore  and  tender,  and  there 
is  liable  to  be  frequent  vomiting.  In  severe 
cases  hemorrhages  are  very  apt  to  occur.  One 
of  the  most  distinctive  features  is  the  black 
vomit  from  the  mouth.  The  suppression  of 
the  urine  is  another  important  feature,  and 
of  the  patients  who  have  that  trouble  about 
80  per  cent.  die.  In  ordinary  epidemics  the 
chances  for  recovery  ar^  fair,  about  70  per 
cent.,  tho  this  is  not  a  fixed  figure  by  any 
means.  There  are  light  and  heavy  epidem- 
ics of  yellow  fever;  sometimes  the  percent- 
age of  deaths  will  be  very  low,  and  at  other 
times  very  high.  Death  may  occur  at  any 
period  of  the  disease— by  syncope  (fainting), 
blood-poisoning,  by  the  accumulation  of  urea, 
apoplexy  or  asphyxia  or  suffocation.  When 
the  black  vomit  is  plentiful  and  the  urine  free, 
the  intelligence  remains  unaffected;  but  the 
skin  becomes  cold  and  damp,  the  pulse 
small  and  finally  imperceptible  at  the  wrist, 
and  death  ensues   from  gradual   exhaustion 


and  syncope.  When  the  black  vomit  is 
scanty  and  the  urine  is  suppressed,  the  poi- 
SOned  blood  acts  upon  the  brain,  and  the 
patient  exhibits  wild  delirium,  followed  by 
coma,  convulsions  and  death. 

According  to  Maj.  Thomas  O.  Summers, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion just  referred  to,  there  are  three  stages 
of  the  fever,  of  four  days  each.  First,  there 
are  the  four  days  in  which  one  can  be  said  to 
getting  the  fever,  four  days  in  which  it  runs 
its  course,  and  four  days  in  which  the  patient 
either  recovers  or  succumbs.  He  claims  that 
there  is  no  better  place  to  treat  the  disease 
than  a  camp  hospital .  There  the  patientcanbe 
controlled,  and  regulations  and  orders  can  be 
enforced.  The  patients  are  in  tents,  and,  if 
necessary,  booths  can  be  built.  There  is 
thus  a  good  draft  of  air,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary.  When  attacked  by  the  fever  the 
patient  is  placed  in  a  hot  mustard  bath  and 
allowed  to  sweat;  he  is  then  placed  on  a  wire 
cot  and  covered  with  blankets.  Alcohol 
lamps  should  be  placed  under  the  cot,  with 
the  view  of  inducing  perspiration.  The  sys- 
tem must  be  toned  up  if  it  is  run  down. 
The  disease  demands  very  careful  nursing 
and  a  successful  recovery  very  largely  de- 
pends upon  this  feature  of  the  treatment. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  Which  makes 
the  best  soldier  (from  the  physical  point  of 
view),  the  city  man  or  the  man  from  the 
country?  Men  from  the  city  are  usually 
better  able  to  sustain  hardship;  they  gener- 
ally have  a  larger  stock  of  reserve  force.  A 
countryman  may  be  more  muscular  and,  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  in  better  condition; 
but  he  is  like  an  athlete  who  is  trained  a  lit- 
tle too  fine.  Such  men  have  lacked  the 
variety  of  food  which  is  common  to  the  city 
man.  The  irregular  habits  common  to  some 
city  men,  especially  if  they  arise  from  dissi- 
pations of  any  kind,  are  of  no  advantage  to 
him,  except,  possibly,  in  the  matter  of  sleep; 
the  countryman,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
accustomed  to  regular  hours  of  retiring  and 
getting  up,  would  suffer  much  more  than  the 
city  man  from  any  change  in  this  regard. 
The  city  man,  also,  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing able  to  get  pure  water,  while  the  well- 
water  of  the  country  is  nearly  always  impure, 
due  to  the  drainage  that  gets  into  it.  The 
water  from   the  average  country  well  is  not 
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fit  to  drink,  so  that  the  water  that  the  coun- 
tryman is  continually  drinking  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  general  state  of  his 
health. 

Since  the  Civil  War  the  application  of  the 
antiseptic    principles    in    surgery  has  simpli- 
fied the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  made  the 
chances   of    recovery,    in    many    cases,    far 
greater  than  they  were  formerly.     Wounds 
that,  during  the  Civil  War,  were  looked  upon 
as  sure  to  be  fatal,  no  longer  give  the   sur- 
gerJn  cause  for  serious  apprehension.     In  no 
branch  of  medicine  have  such  advances  been 
made  as  in  the  treatment  of  wounds.     In  all 
armies  of  civilized  nationsatthe  present  time 
each    soldier    carries,    either   sewed    in    his 
clothes  or  securely  fastened  somewhere  about 
his  person,  a  little  package  provided  for  him 
by  the   Medical   Department,  which   enables 
him,  if  wounded,  to  give  himself  temporary 
treatment.     This  package  contains  an  anti- 
septic dressing  and  some  antiseptic  powder, 
and  is  so  prepared  as  to  enable  the  soldier  to 
use  it  immediately  to  stop  hemorrhage.     On 
being  injured   he   at    once    throws  the   anti- 
septic powder  over  the  wound,  and  then  ap- 
plies the  dressing.     He  is  instructed  how  to 
do  this  by  the  surgeon.     This  treatment  will 
be  found  to  answer  the  purpose,  in  the  case 
or  most  wounds,  for  a  number  of  hours;    in 
some   cases    it    may    not   avail    for    half   an 
hour,  a    shorter  time,  or  it    may   not    be    of 


any  use,   depending    on    the  severity    of    the 
wound. 

Among  the  different  observers  there  seems 
to  be  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  in  relation 
to  the  effect  of   the   impact  of  a  high-power 
rifle  bullet  against  a  bone.     One    set  of  ob- 
servers state   that   such    a   bullet    makes    a 
clean,  round  cut  through  the  bone;  another 
set  decl-ire  that  it  shatters  the   bone,  almost 
as   tho    it    were  an   explosive    bullet.     It  is 
quite   probable  that  both   of  these  observers 
are  right.     A  rifle  bullet,  when  it  strikes  the 
center  of  the  femur,  for  example,  where  the 
bone  is   dense  and  unyielding,  will  make  a 
clean  break,  or  break    the  bone  into  a  com- 
paratively few    number   of    fragments.     On 
the  other   hand,   should  it   strike  the    same 
bone  near   its  head,  or  near    its  extremities, 
where  the  tissue  of  the  bone  is  spongy  and 
less  strong,  I  believe  it  will  tend  to  break  it 
into  a  large   number  of  fragments.     In  the 
latter  case  the  pieces  of  bone  are  picked  out, 
tho  in  many  wounds  of  that  kind  it  becomes 
necessary   to  amputate.     When  the  broken 
parts  are  picked  out,  if  the  laceration  of  the 
soft  parts   is    not  too    extensive,  it    may  be 
possible  to  get  the  bone  to  replace  itself  from 
the  bone  covering  that  may  be  left,  if  that  is 
not  too    much    damaged;  but  in  ninety  per 
cent,   or  more  of  such  cases  amputation  be- 
comes necessary. 

New  York  City. 
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BY     CAPT.    A.    S.    CROWNINSHIELD. 


It  was  a  disheartening  day  for  that  small 
band  of  far-seeing  Americans,  in  the  year 
1882,  when  that  successful  promoter,  de  Les- 
seps,  was  received  and  feted  and  aided  in 
many  ways  in  their  own  country,  while  their 
plans  as  to  a  waterway,  the  superior  in  every 
way  of  that  which  he  advocated,  were  looked 
coldly  upon,  were  unaided,  and  allowed  to 
fail  through  want  of  appreciation  and  of 
proper  interest,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  or  the  moneyed  men  of  the 
country.  Had  de  Lesseps  chosen  the  Nica- 
ragua route  instead  of  that  via  Panama,  I  am 
confident  that  not  only  would  he  have  con- 
structed an  Isthmian  canal  before  this  time, 


but  that  he  would  have  done  so  without  one- 
half  the  expenditure  of  money  which  he  ac- 
tually used,  and  which,  as  the  poor  French 
investors  know  to  their  cost,  has  been  lost  to 
them  forever. 

Early  in  March  of  this  year  the  Navy  De- 
partment decided  that  the  "Oregon"  was 
needed  in  Atlantic  waters.  It  was  desirable 
to  re-enforce  the  squadron  which  was  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  great  battle-ship 
must  start  at  once.  This  was  a  few  weeks 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
but  it  looked  as  if  there  were  trouble  ahead. 
Therefore  the  ship  was  ordered  to  sail;  and 
sail  she  did  by  the  only    route  which    would 
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bring  her  from  an  American  port  on  the 
west  side  of  the  continent  to  an  American 
port  on  the  eastern  side,  unless  she  circum- 
navigated the  globe.  She  started  on  that 
almost  interminable  voyage  on  March  12th. 
Down  along  the  Pacific  coast  she  came,  the 
same  old  route  around  Cape  Horn  being  the 
necessary  one.  She  cut  off  a  little  of  her 
distance  by  steaming  through  the  Strait  of 
Magellan;  but  that,  in  a  voyage  such  as  she. 
had  to  make,  did  not  count  appreciably. 

Suppose  that  we  had  been  able  to  procure 
the  presence  of  the  "Oregon"  within  less 
than  two  weeks'  time.  .  There  are  imagina- 
ble circumstances  when  such  swiftness  of 
movement  might  save  a  country.  As  it  was, 
the  battle-ship  came  on  her  way,  stout- 
hearted but  sometimes  wondering,  doubt- 
less, what  foes  she  might  meet.  Rumors 
were  rife  that  the  enemy  'was  lurking  in 
South  American  ports;  and  the  commander 
of  the  "Oregon"  was  obliged  to  consider  his 
best  route,  after  receiving  the  most  reliable 
news  that  the  department  could  collect,  and 
reading  its  secret  advice,  which  did  not  ham- 
per his  movements,  but  recommended  only, 
and  allowed  the  man  on  the  spot  to  travel  at 
his  own  discretion.  Had  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  been  at  this  hazardous  time  an  accom- 
plished fact,  there  would  have  been  no  anx- 
ious heart  at  Washington,  in  the  nation  at 
large,  or  in  the  home  circles  of  those  whose 
boys  were  onboard  the  faithful  ship;  and  if 
things  had  not  gone  so  well  with  us  the 
11  Oregon"  would,  perhaps,  have  been  need- 
ed to  save  the  day. 

To  put  the  "  Oregon  "  into  North  Atlan- 
tic waters  she  must  steam  nearly  14,000 
nautical  miles,  or  16,000  statute  miles,  cross- 
ing twice  in  her  voyage  the  torrid  zone.  The 
actual  distance  which  she  made  from  San 
Francisco  to  Key  West  was  13,670  miles.  Of 
this  marvelous  voyage  the  distances  between 
ports  were  as  follows:  Nautical  miles,  4,012 
from  San  Francisco  to  Callao;  2,666,  Callao 
to  Sandy  Point;  2,228,  Sandy  Point  to  Rio: 
3,284,  Rio  to  Barbadoes;  1,480,  Barbadoes  to 
Key  West;  making  a  grand  total  of  13,670 
nautical  miles.  Thus,  with  forced  steaming, 
fires  always  at  white  heat,  stokers  and  firemen 
fainting  in  the  fire-room,  succumbing  to  the 
the  intense  heat,  so  that  they  had  to  be  car- 
ried on   deck   before  they  could   revive,  the 


"  Oregon  "  accomplished  the  voyage  in 
eighty-one  days.  Nations  have  been  over- 
come and  been  forced  to  surrender  in  much 
less  time  than  eighty-one  days. 

All  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
remarkable  voyage  furnish  food  for  serious 
reflection,  especially  when  considered  with 
that  history-making  event  in  the  far  East, 
the  battle  of  Manila  Bay.  Imagine  a  fleet 
of  our  battle-ships  and  cruisers  lying  in  Lake 
Nicaragua- — in  fresh  water,  with  clean  bot- 
toms— ready  to  drop  down  in  a  few  hours 
into  either  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  as 
circumstances  might  demand.  The  practical 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  double  the  strength 
of  our  navy. 

The  question  which  should  now  present 
itself  to  the  American  people  is  this:  Are  we 
going  to  allow  this  problem  of  an  Isthmian 
canal  to  remain  unsolved  indefinitely?  When 
the  next  war  comes  upon  us  are  we  again  to 
find  ourselves  obliged,  whenever  it  becomes 
necessary,  to  re-enforce  our  Pacific  squad- 
ron from  the  Atlantic,  or,  vice  versa,  to  send 
such  re-enforcement  around  Cape  Horn? 
Must  we  force  ships  to  repeat  the  voyage  of 
the  "  Oregon  " — to  steam  thousands  of  miles 
more  than  is  necessary,  and  to  lose  weeks  of 
valuable  time,  with  risk  of  breaking  down, 
due  to  long  voyage  and  forced  steam- 
ing? 

It  is  certainly  time  that  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  representatives  in  Congress 
should  realize  that  there  is  a  great  ocean  to 
the  west  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  one 
to  the  east  of  it.  The  Pacific  is  going  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  this  coun- 
try— affairs  which  not  only  concern  ourselves, 
but  other  countries  as  well;  and  the  neces- 
sity for  a  quicker  means  of  water  communi- 
cation between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
already  thrust  upon  us  by  the  events  of  the 
present  war,  must  become  more  and  more 
apparent  as  time  goes  on.  With  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Hawaii  and  the  conquest  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  it  is  understood  that  the 
United  States  has  gone  out  into  the  Pacific 
for  good.  Having  taken  these  outlying  and 
distant  islands  under  our  wing,  it  is  our  duty 
to  provide  without  delay  for  their  protection; 
and  nothing  will  more  conduce  to  this  end 
than  a  waterway  through  the  American 
isthmus. 
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Let  us  glance  at  the  commercial  aspect  of 
an  Isthmian  canal,  especially  its  favorable 
effect  upon  our  Pacific  Coast  States,  bring- 
ing, as  it  will,  the  producers  of  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  eight  thousand 
miles  nearer  their  market.  What  a  stim- 
ulus it  will  be  to  production!  What  a 
stimulus  to  emigration!  In  other  words, 
how  favorably  it  will  affect  their  develop- 
ment and  their  prosperity !  The  grain  and 
the  lumber  from  these  States,  not  being  of 
sufficient  value  to  reach  the  Atlantic  by  rail, 
will  find  a  quick  and  cheap  water-route  to 
their  market.  The  long  voyage — long  in 
time  and  distance — via  Cape  Horn,  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  slow-sailing  ship  will 
be  replaced  by  the  modern  cargo  steamer. 
The  products  of  Ecuador,  grown  as  they  are, 
almost  in  sight  of  the  Isthmus,  will  no  longer 
take  the  unnatural  route  by  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  going  south,  or  away  from  their 
market,  for  nearly  three  thousard  miles  be- 
fore they  start  in  the  right  direction  to  reach 
their  destination. 

The  supposed  divergent  interests  of  our 
great  transcontinental  railroads  and  the  Isth- 
mian canal  have  been  much  canvassed,  and 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  canal  feel  that 
much  of  the  opposition  they  have  encountered 
has  been  directed  oy  these  powerful  corpora- 
tions. The  railroads  could  not  have  worked 
more  directly  against  their  own  interests,  as 
I  shall  attempt  to  show.  The  real  fact  is, 
that  the  canal  will  prove  a  substantial  bene- 
factor to  the  great  fieight  and  trunk  lines  of 
this  country.  All  the  grain  and  lumber  of 
the  Pacific  States  that  seek  a  market  on  our 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  Europe  must  now 
go  around  Cape  Horn  in  sading  ships.  The 
expense  of  hauling  such  a  class  of  freight  by 
rail  for  three  thousand  miles  is  simple  pro- 
hibitive; but  were  there  a  market  eight  thou- 
sand miles  nearer  increased  production 
would  come  and  a  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion. 

Five  years  after  the  canal  is  built  the  grain 
centers  of  the  Pacific  slope  will  show  a  great 
and  progressive  influx  of  busy  people,  pro- 
ducers. 1  hink  of  the  daily  needs  of  all  these 
people,  and  their  dependence  on  the  rail- 
road, not  only  for  getting  cheir  grain  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  but  for  all  the  necessities  of 
their  daily  lives.     I  take  it  that  the  increase 


of  trade  and  population  in  our  Western  coun- 
try (fostered  by  improved  conditions  given  by 
the  future  canal)  will  prove  of  such  inestima- 
ble help  to  the  railroads  that  many  a  line — 
now  but  a  single  ribbon  running  through  a 
sparsely  settled  region,  and  connecting  a  few 
far  distant  points — will  blossom  into  a  busy 
network  of  tracks,  a  new  birth  of  activity  and 
dividends.  The  short-sighted  policy  of  the 
railroad  corporations  has  ever  been,  and 
will  ever  be,  a^  matter  of  astonishment  to 
me.  ■ 

Look  at  it  as  one  will,  an  Isthmian  canal  is 
the  work  of  importance  yet  unaccomplished 
by  America.  It  is  plainly  marked  out  as  the 
next  step  toward  our  greater  future. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  the 
enterprise  as  an  investment,  either  for  private 
capital  or  for  our  Government.  I  believe  it 
fair  to  presume  that  within  a  few  years  after 
the  completion  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  it 
will  do  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  business 
as  the  Suez  Canal.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  not  aware  of  it,  let  me  state  that  the 
success  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  an  investment 
has  been  simply  phenomenal.  Earning  an- 
nually say  $13,000,000,  it  divides $12,000,000 
among  its  stockholders,  its  operating  ex- 
penses being  but  nine  per  cent,  of  its  earn- 
ings; so  that  its  stock,  with  a  par  value  of 
500  francs  a  share,  now  sells  (and  has  for 
many  years)  in  London  and  Paris,  for  2,300 
and  2,400  francs. 

So  much  for  the  canal  as  an  investment. 

The  American  peopie  need  not  worry  over 
their  Government  giving  its  guaranty  to  se- 
cure the  money  necessary  to  construct  the 
canal;  and  capitalist  who  are  looking  for 
good  investments  will,  if  they  are  wise,  se- 
cure to  themselves,  their  children  and  their 
childrens*  children  a  fine  holding,  so  far  as 
personal  interests  are  concerned,  and  for  the 
nation  a  permanent  bulwark  against  foreign 
interference  or  transgression. 

The  near  future  must,  I  believe,  be  for  us 
as  a  nation  a  time  of  general  spreading  out. 
There  must  be  an  enlargement  of  tr^de  and 
commerce,  which  follows  boldly  along  in  the 
path  of  civilization,  a  development  which  is 
strongly  shadowed  forth  in  this  one  of  the 
few  years  that  remain  of  our  waning  century. 
Let  us  remember  the  words  of  a  well-known 
and  progressive  statesman,  who  says  that  in 
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these  latter  days    "  the  nation  which  stands  the  lands  to  the  west  of  us.     We  are  in  the 

still  remains  behind."     There  are  few  coun-  van  for  once,  thanks  to  Dewey's  bold  stroke 

tries  whose  statesmen  are  not  anxious  to  es-  at  Manila.     Let  us  remain  there, 

tablish  coaling  stations  and  trade  centers  in  Washington,  d.  c. 


THE  REGULAR  ARMY. 


BY    COL.    LOOMIS    L.    LANGDON,    U.    S.    A. 


•  The  outbreak  of  war  with  Spain  found  the 
number  of  enlisted  men  in  our  small  Army 
limited  by  law  to  24,000.  With  these  were 
2,164  commissioned  officers  on  the  active 
list.  The  President  himself  is  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  this  force.  Under  him  is 
the  Secretary  of  War;  and  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  Army  and  supply  its  wants  there 
are,  under  the  Secretary,  various  bureaus  or 
departments  with  chiefs  at  the  War  Office  in 
Washington  City.  These  departments  are 
known  as  the  Adjutant-General's  Depart- 
ment, the  Inspector-General's  Department, 
the  Judge-Advocate-General's  Department, 
the  Quartermaster's  Department,  the  Subsist- 
ence Department,  the  Medical  and  Pay  De- 
partments, the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Ord- 
nance Department  and  the  Signal  Corps. 
All  of  these  departments  are  under  the  im- 
mediate orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Nearly  six  hundred  commissioned  officers  are 
on  duty  in  these  several  departments,  and 
hold  commissions  as  belonging  to  what  is 
called  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army.  This 
does  not  include  the  thirty  post  chaplains, 
stationed  at  posts  on  the  frontier  outside  of 
the  radius  of  city  churches;  nor  does  it  in- 
clude the  line  officers  on  temporary  duty  in 
the  Pension  Office  and  the  Office  of  the  Re- 
bellion Records. 

The  officers  of  the  General  Staff,  exclusive 
of  the  few  on  duty  as  assistants  at  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  Army  at  Washington,  are  as- 
signed to  duty  with  the  generals  in  com- 
mand of  the  several  military  divisions,  into 
which,  for  military  purposes,  our  vast  terri- 
tory is  divided.  Some  of  these  General 
Staff  officers  are  on  duty  at  these  division 
headquarters,  under  the  orders  of  the  gener- 
als commanding  the  divisions,  while  others 
are  stationed  at  isolated  posts,  constructing 
barracks,  stables  and  storehouses,  or  em- 
ployed   in   business   centers    as    purchasing 


agents   of  Quartermaster's,   Subsistence     or 
Medical  supplies. 

Next  comes  the  active  or  fighting  force. 
This  consisted,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
of  the  following,  mentioned  in  the  order  they 
come  in  the  Army  Register.  Ten  regiments 
of  cavalry,  two  of  which  are  colored  troops. 
Each  of  these  regiments  has  twelve  compa- 
nies or  troops.  There  were  then  five  regi- 
ments of  artillery,  each  containing  twelve 
companies  or  batteries.  Two  of  the  batter- 
ies, making  ten  in  all,  were  equipped  as 
light,  or  field  artillery.  That  is  to  say,  there 
are  six  guns,  six  caissons  (ammunition  wag- 
ons), and  a  battery  wagon  containing  mate- 
rial for  repairs  and  shoeing  horses,  and  medi- 
cines for  the  animals;  and  to  each  of  these 
guns  and  wagons  there  are  attached  six 
horses.  Besides  these  the  officers  and  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  as  chiefs  of  pieces 
and  caissons,  etc.,  are  also  mounted. 

The  other  batteries  or  companies  of  artil- 
lery were  equipped  as  infantry — that  is  to 
say,  armed  with  muskets  and  drilled  as  infan- 
try— but  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  the  drill  and  duties  of  seacoast, 
siege  and  field  artillery.  The  course  of  study 
for  artillery  soldiers  included  much  more 
than  is  mentioned  here,  but  the  limits  of  this 
article  preclude  going  into  detail. 

This  force  of  five  regiments  of  artillery  has 
been  by  recent  legislation  increased,  after 
many  years  of  persistent  and  patient  as  well 
as  most  patriotic  and  intelligent  effort  by  the 
War  Department,  to  seven  regiments  of  artil- 
lery. But,  even  as  thus  augmented,  this 
corps  is  ridiculously  small  in  numbers,  if  it  is 
expected  to  take  charge  of  and  keep  in  per- 
fect working  order,  to  say  nothing  of  serving, 
the  innumerable  and  immensely  valuable  guns 
that  are  mounted  in  our  long  line  of  seacoast 
defenses,  stretching  from  Eastport,  Me., 
down  the  Atlantic  Coast,  around  Florida  and 
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Texas,  and  up  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  frozen 
shores  of  Alaska. 

Of   the   infantry   force   there  were,  at  the 
opening  of  this  year,  twenty-five  regiments, 
and  in  each  regiment  there  were  ten  compa- 
nies.    In  order  to  have  an  effective   fighting 
force  on  the  Western  frontiers,  where  Indian 
hostilities    might   be    expected  to  break  out 
any  day,  the   companies  of   infantry  serving 
there  were  kept  in  numbers  above  what  they 
were  entitled  to  as  an  average;  and  to  keep 
within  the  law  which  limited  the  number  of 
enlisted  men  in  the  Army,  some  of  the  com- 
panies of  infantry  serving  in  the  interior  were 
"skeletonized";  that  is  to  say,  they  existed 
only  on  paper,  the  men  being  transferred  to 
other  companies,  and  the  officers  assigned  to 
duties  on  detached  service,  such  as  recruiting 
for  the  Army,  instruction  at  the  torpedo  and 
other  postgraduate  schools,  or  to  fill   vacan- 
cies caused  by  other  company  officers  being 
temporarily  absent  from  their  proper  compa- 
nies. 

The  enlisted  men  of  two  of  these  regiments 
of  infantry  are  colored  men.  And  right  here 
should  be  paid  a  well-merited  tribute  to  the 
colored  soldiers  of  our  Army.  The  experi- 
ment of  employing  colored  men  as  soldiers 
was  entered  upon  with  some  misgiving  by 
officials  of  the  Federal  Government  friendly 
to  the  colored  race;  but  the  conduct  of 
these  men,  and  the  efficiency  they  have  de- 
veloped as  a  desirable  class  of  fighting  men, 
have  fully  justified  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  availing  itself  of  their  services.  The 
newspapers  in  the  West,  where  these  troops 
have  been  generally  stationed,  have  often  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  there  are  no  better 
behaved  troops  than  the  colored  soldiers  of 
the  Regular  Army. 

The  various  grades  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  Regular  Army,  provided  for  in 
the  "Table  of  Pay,"  and  mentioned  in  the 
order  of  their  rank  from  the  head  of  the  list  to 
the  foot,  are  as  follows:  Lieutenant-general 
(none  at  present),  major-general,  brigadier- 
general,  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  major, 
captain,  regimental  adjutant  (a  first  lieu- 
tenant, regimental  quartermaster  (a  first 
lieutenant — as  a  rule,  this  officer  performs, 
also,  the  duties  of  assistant  commissary  of 
subsistence),  first  lieutenant,  second  lieuten- 
ant, chaplain. 


All  holding  positions  as  above  indicated 
are  called  "  officers  "  ;  they  hold  commissions. 
The  term  officer  applies  only  to  commission- 
ed officers.  By  law,  regulation  and  custom 
of  service,  whenever  the  word  officer  is  used, 
it  means  a  commissioned  officer.  ' 

The  following  named  are  warrant,  or  non- 
commissioned officers:  Of  the  post — hospital 
steward,  hospital  corps,  ordnance  sergeant, 
commissary  sergeant,  post-quartermaster-ser- 
geant; of  the  regiment — sergeant-major, 
quartermaster  -  sergeant,  saddler  -sergeant 
(cavalry  alone),  principal  musician — band- 
leader; of  the  company — first  or  orderly  ser- 
geant, sergeant,  corporal.  After  these  come 
two  musicians  for  each  engineer,  artillery 
and  infantry  company;  a  trumpeter  for  a 
cavalry  troop  or  company;  wagoner  for  a 
company  of  artillery,  cavalry  and  infantry; 
an  artificer  for  a  company  of  artillery  and 
infantry;  a  blacksmith  and  farrier  for  a  troop 
of  cavalry,  and  a  saddler  for  each  cavalry 
troop. 

And  last  of  all  comes  the  private.  In  the 
artillery,  cavalry  and  infantry  there  is  but 
one  class  of  privates.  In  the  engineers  and 
ordnance,  however,  the  privates  are  divided, 
according  to  their  skill,  usefulness  and  length 
of  service,  into  first  and  second  class. 

Some  citizens  are  also  regularly  employed, 
as  veterinary  surgeons,  one  for  each  cavalry 
regiment,  from  the  First  to  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment inclusive,  and  two  for  each  of  the  Sev- 
enth, Eighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Regiments;  a 
hospital  matron  for  each  hospital,  who  has 
charge  of  the  hospital  laundry.  The  citizen 
clerks  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the  most 
of  them  distributed  among  the  various  de- 
partment offices  in  Washington;  while  each 
military  department  or  divisional  headquar- 
ters is  entitled  to  the  services  of  two  or  three 
clerks  of  this  description. 

This  is  a  good  place  to  state  what  will  be 
indorsed  by  every  staff  officer  in  the  Army — 
namely,  that  there  is  in  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States  no  more  intelligent,  indus- 
trious, faithful  men  than  the  general  service 
clerks.  One  of  their  duties  is  to  be  thor- 
oughly posted  as  to  orders,  laws,  regulations, 
correspondence,  customs  of  service,  official 
records  and  location  of  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations. A  mistake  is  not  tolerated, 
either   by  one's  superiors  or  one's  comrades; 
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and  a  report  or  memorandum  furnished  by 
one  of  these  clerks  may  be  considered  abso- 
lutely perfect  and  accurate. 

Lastly  come  the  messengers,  a  small  num- 
ber of  men,  generally  superannuated  soldiers 
out  of  service,  distributed  among  the  d  fferent 
headquarters  to  carry  messages  for  the  gen- 
eral and  his  staff  officers. 

The  President  is  the  highest  Commander 
♦  in  the  Army.  There  have  been  no  more  than 
two  or  three  instances  in  the  lite  of  this  na- 
tion of  the  President's  delegating  to  another, 
and  then  only  by  authority  of  a  special  act 
of  Congress,  "full  power  to  command  all 
the  armies  in  the  field."  Such  an  act  was 
passed  toward  the  close  of  the  great  Rebel- 
lion, at  President  Lincoln's  own  request,  to 
give  General  Grant  control  of  all  the  armies 
he  had  shown  such  ability  to  command. 
This  act  of  the  President,  authorized  by 
Congress,  was  indorsed  by  the  whole  country. 

The  President  has  the  right  to  select  from 
the  major-generals  the  particular  major- 
general  he  desires  to  command  the  active 
Army  in  the  field.  The  general  officer  who 
happens  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  list — that 
is  to  say,  the  rommanding  general — cannot 
claim  as  a  right  the  command  of  the  armies 
operating  in  the  theater  of  war.  The  pro- 
priety of  this  restriction,  the  power  oi  se- 
lection, the  centering  of  authority  in  the 
person  of  the  Executive  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, will  commend  itself  to  the  student  of 
hisfory.  Even  the  general  reader  of  current 
news  must  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
how,  in  other  countries,  where  the  military 
has  become  too  powerful  a  factor  in  shaping 
public  opinion,  a  chieftain  not  in  harmony 
with  the  civil  head  of  Government  becomes 
very  troublesome.  It  is  easier  and  causes 
less  friction  to  withhold  a  power  than  to 
grant  it  and  then  be  obliged  to  withdraw  it. 

Besides  having  the  selection  of  the  imme- 
diate commander  in  the  field,  the  President 
gives  direction  for  the  issuing  of  the  most 
important  orders,  whether  general  or  per- 
sonal. These,  while  being  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  in  most  cases,  state  that 
they  are  published  by  the  authority  of  the 
President.  He,  too,  is  the  last  appeal  in  im- 
portant matters,  whether  his  action  is  pre- 
scribed by  law  or  not  established  by  prec- 
edent.      His   approval    is    necessary   before 


the  sentence  of  a  general  court-martial,  in- 
volving imprisonment,  dismissal,  cashiering 
or  death,  can  be  carried  out;  and  mitiga'ion 
of  sentence  or  pardon  for  offenses  in  such 
cases  lies  with  him. 

Every  officer's  commission,  from  that  of 
general  down  to  additional  second  lieutenant, 
is  signed  by  the  President  himself. 

The  routine  work  of  the  War  Department 
is  carried  on  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  his 
assistant-secretary,  aided  by  the  Adjutant- 
General's  Department  which  is  under  his 
orders.  The  Secretary  of  War  establishes 
and  modifies,  from  time  to  time,  the  regula- 
tions for  the  governance  of  the  Army;  but 
even  these  must  have  the  formal  approval  of 
the  President.  These  regulations  prescribe 
methods  of  discipline,  rules  for  making  out 
requisitions  for  supplies,  rendition  of  quar- 
terly reports  ol  property  for  which  officers 
are  responsible;  they  enumerate  offenses  and 
the  penalties  at' ached  to  them,  and  in  effect 
give  rules  for  military  conduct  in  general. 

The  Secretarv  of  War  also  has  control, 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  of  the  Engi- 
neer Department,  which  is  charged  with  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  the  perma- 
nent and  other  fortifications  of  ourcoast  line. 

The  other  commanders  whose  duties  re- 
main to  be  described  are  the  major-generals, 
brigadier-generals,  colonels  and  captains. 
The  duties  pertaining  to  these  several  grades 
are  almost  identical  in  character,  varying 
mainly  in  the  extent  of  the  command  or  limit 
of  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  military  law. 

In  time  of  peace  the  ranking  n  ajor-general 
commands  the  Army  through  the  division 
commanders.  The  other  major-generjis  and 
the  brigadier-generals  are  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  geographical  divisions  into 
which  our  country  is  divided,  or  o  the  com- 
mand of  the  departments  into  which  the  di- 
visions are  subdivided.  The  colonels  com- 
mand their  regiments,  unless  assigned  to 
command  a  district,  a  subdivision  of  a  de- 
partment. The  lieutenant-colonels  and  ma- 
jors have  no  administrative  regimental  com- 
mand, but  when  not  assis'ing  the  colonel  in 
the  instruction  of  the  regiment  are  in  com- 
mand of  posts  garrisoned  by  detachments 
from  their  own  or  other  regiments. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  au- 
thority of  any  one  of  these  officers,    it  is  his 
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duty  to  see  that  the  men  under  him  are  prop- 
erly fed,  clothed,  sheltered  and  instructed. 
The  preparation  for  all  this  begins  with  the 
captains  of  companies,  who  make  out  timely 
requisition  for  supplies  of  food  and  clothing. 
Tneseare  consolidated  by  the  colonels  or  the 
post  commanders,  and  their  several  esti- 
mates are  revised  and  consolidated  by  the 
division  commanders,  and  then  the  final  and 
timely  requisitions  made  on  the  Supply  De- 
partment oy  the  com  nanding  general 

The  Adjutant-General's  Department  is 
the  Bareau  of  Orders  and  Records.  Through 
this  department  pass  all  the  orders  issued  by 
the  War  Department  or  Army  Headquarters. 
Here  the  muster  rolls  are  preserved,  and  rec- 
ords of  appointments,  promo. ions,  resigna- 
tions, deaths  and  burials.  In  short,  all  in- 
formation concerning  the  personnel  and  the 
movements  and  stations  of  the  Army.  Any 
one  desiring  information  relative  to  such 
matters  can  obtain  it  by  apolying  to  the  Ad- 
jutant General,  United  States  Army,  War 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Quartermaster's  Department  pro- 
vides the  means  of  transportation,  either  by 
land  or  water,  whether  by  contract  or  in 
kind.  It  furnishes  the  animals,  and  sup- 
plies them  with  forage;  supplies  clothing  and 
camp  equipage;  builds  and  charters  ships, 
boats,  docks  and  wharves;  supplies  station- 
ery, illuminating  oil;  builds  barracks,  store- 
houses and  stables;  in  short,  attends  to  all 
matters  connected  with  moving  the  Army, 
and  also  supplying  it  when  not  supplied  by 
other  departments. 

The  Subsistence  Department  supplies  the 
food  for  the  Army.  This  includes  mess  sup- 
plies  for  sales   to  officers,  the    building    or 


construction  of  bread  ovens,  and  the  supply 
of  beef  cutle  on  the  hoof  where  fresh  beef 
cannot  be  obtained  from  contractors.  It 
also  supplies  fresh  or  desiccated  vegetables. 

The  Ordnance  Department  furnishes  guns, 
muskets,  arms  of  all  kinds,  field  batteries, 
horse  equipments,  and  the  ammunition  need- 
ed for  the  service.  Officers  ot  this  depart- 
ment are  also  constantly  on  duty,  testing 
ordnance  and  the  various  explosives  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  or  offered  to  it  by 
manufacturers. 

In  the  limits  allowed  a  sketch  like  this  it  is 
impossible  even  to  enumerate  the  duties  inci- 
dent to  the  various  grades  of  the  enlisted 
men  in  the  service;  but  we  must  say  a  few 
words  about  the  private  soldier.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  he  is  thoroughly  disci- 
plined, and  also  thoroughly  instructed  in  the 
use  of  his  arms;  but  in  addition  to  this  he  is 
well  "set  up."  The  physical  training  he  re- 
ceives is  invaluable.  The  first  year  of  his 
enlistment  he  is  obliged  to  attend  school, 
where  he  is  instructed  urfder  the  supervision 
of  an  officer.  In  the  artillery  branch  of  the 
service  he  is  taught  the  use  of  instruments 
for  obtaining  angles  and  distances.  All  are 
instructed  in  signaling,  and  carefully  taught, 
at  the  least,  the  rudiments  ot  a  common 
school  education,  if  found  deficient  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  status  of  the  private  soldier, 
due  to  a  better  class  of  men  enlisting;  and 
to-day  there  are  no  better  men  found  in  any 
walk  of  life  where  men  earn  their  own  living 
than  the  private  soldier  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


-LOVED  I  NOT  HQNOR  MORE." 

BY    ELIZABETH    C.    CARDOZO. 


The  man  and  woman  that  paced  slowly 
side  by  side  up  and  down  the  long,  dim  hotel 
corridors  might  have  seemed  to  the  thought- 
less observer  a  tvpical  pair  of  lovers.  In  real- 
ity she  was  seeking  to  pervert,  and  he  to 
maintain,  the  administration  of  the  law.  She 
was  acting  the  part  that  her  sex  is  supposed 
have  acted  toward  his  from  the  days  of  Eve. 
With  an  absolute  single-mindedness  and 
loyalty     of  purpose  that     went    further    to 


exculpate  her  than  the  plea  of  ignorance  could 
have  done,  she  was  knowingly  and  deliberate- 
ly seeking  to  turn  from  the  way  of  justice  the 
steps   of    her  companion.      Artfully,   insinu 
atingly,  she    held   before    his   eyes  the   rosy 
apple  of  promise,  a  prize  so  alluring  that  the 
man   besi*de  her  felt  his  head  swim  and  his 
sense  grow  dazzled  at  the  mere  rising  thought. 
She    had  begun    with    excessive    sub  leiy, 
made  wise  by  her  great  need.     Only  the  man 
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beside  her  was  capable  of  granting  her  this 
boon.  To  her  woman's  prejudiced  vision  it 
was  beyond  reason  that  he  should  remain 
unmoved.  If  there  was  any  power  to  aid  her 
in  her  glance,  her  smiles,  her  tears,  if  need 
should  be  she  was  ready  to  make  ruthless  use 
of  them. 

"  Do  you  think,  Judge  Tresham,"  she  said, 
"that  the  law  is  always  right?  Don't  you 
believe — I  am  sure  I  do — that  sometimes  in 
enforcing  the  exact  letter  of  the  law  one  may 
commit  a  great  injustice  ?"  She  paused, 
awaiting  her  unsuspecting  adversary's  next 
move;  she  was  too  cautious  to  overstep  her 
mark. 

"If  you  mean  in  the  matter  of  circum- 
stantial evidence,  Miss  Boniface,"  said  Roger 
Tresham,  "I  quite  agree  with  you."  He 
reddened  a  little,  for  any  reference  to  the 
law  was  a  pain  he  would  willingly  have  spared 
her. 

' '  N-no, ' '  said  the  girl,  slowly,  ' '  I — I  wasn't 
thinking  of  that.  I  was  thinking  that  the 
law  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  heart.  It  doesn't 
seem  to  take  cognizance  of  misfortune,  of — 
oh,  Judge  Tresham  " —  She  broke  off  with 
a  catch  in  her  breath  dangerously  near  to  a 
sob. 

Tresham  was  thrilled  and  warmed  by  the 
intimacy  of  her  appeal  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  struck  with  horror  at  his  own  impos- 
sible predicament. 

"Judge  Tresham" — she  had  regained  her 
composure — "will  you  let  me  speak  of  my 
poor  father's  trouble?  You  know  all  about 
it,  and  it  will  be  such  a  comfort.  Judge 
Tresham,  is  the  law  really  without  pity?" 

"God  forgive  me!"  cried  the  man  beside 
her;  "I — I  cannot  listen;  I  cannot  help  or 
comfort  you.  Miss  Boniface,  if  things  had 
been  otherwise  I — you  and  I,  perhaps;  but 
now,  as  it  is" —  He  stopped  helplessly  and 
made  a  despairing  gesture.  But  Joyce  Boni- 
face met  his  troubled  eyes  with  her  own  blue 
unbashed  ones. 

"  Even  as  things  are,  Roger,"  she  mur- 
mured, "  it  may  not  be  altogether  hopeless. 
There  must  be  mercy  somewhere,  even  in 
the  law,  and  surely  in  the  lawyers.  Think, 
Roger,  how  much  I  should  owe  you  if"  — 

Tresham  had  gone  white  to  the*lips;  his 
breath  came  in  gasps.  Ten  minutes  ago  he 
would  indignantly  have  repudiated    the  idea 


that  she  could  stoop  to  influence  him  by  so 
much  as  a  feather's  weight  upon  one  side  or 
the  other,  far  less  to  bribe  him  with  the  flit- 
tering promise  of  what  he  most  desired.  Ac- 
customed to  viewing  things  with  the  eyes  of 
a  lawyer  and  a  purist,  he  had  omitted  to  take 
into  account  the  natural  prejudices,  emo- 
tions and  failings  of  poor,  weak  human  nature. 
He  shrank  before  the  thing  he  knew  she  was 
about  to  utter. 

"  Do  not  say  it,  Joyce,"  he  cried;  "  do 
not  say  it  ?" 

She  had  faltered  a  little  at  his  look  of 
horror.  "  Have  I  said  anything  so  terrible, 
then  ?"  she  asked,  almost  proudly.  "  Is  it  a 
crime  to  help  one's  father?" 

"Hush,"  said  Tresham;  "yes.  You  are 
a  child;  you  cannot  know  what  you  are  do- 
ing.    Your  father  "  — 

She  dropped  his  arm.  "  My  father  knows 
nothing  of  this,"  she  said,  haughtily.  "  No 
doubt  he  would  be  angry  if  he  knew  that  I 
had  condescended  to  beg  for  him.  No  doubt 
he  will  be  honorably  acquitted  without  your 
help."  Then  she  sank  into  a  chair,  laid  her 
head  against  her  arm,  and  quietly  wept. 

Tresham  laid  a  gentle  hand  upon  her 
shoulder.  "You  must  not  think  I  don't 
pity  you,"  he  said,  softly;  "but,  indeed,  I 
too  am  to  be  pitied.  I  am  in  a  terrible  po- 
sition. When  we  came  here  some  few  weeks 
ago,  you  with  your  unhappy  father,  and  I  his 
luckless  judge,  all  three  of  us  snatching  at 
the  legal  delays  to  rest  in  mind  and  body; 
when  1  met  you,  and  saw  how  lovely  you  were, 
and  knew,  as — God  help  me! — I  knew  soon 
enough  that  your  smile  or  frown  was  the 
only  bar  at  which  I  trembled,  why,  I  should 
have  been  brave  for  you  and  for  me,  I  should 
have  put  by  the  temptation  for  us  both,  I 
should  have  fled  before  you." 

He  paused,  but  the  girl  gave  no  sign;  and 
he  went  on,  brokenly:  "  Do  you  think  it  is 
only  you  that  suffer?  Do  you  think  it  is 
nothing  to  me  to  see  you  like  this,  and  to 
feel  that  if  honor  were  not  a  reality  I  could 
save  you  as  readily  as  I  can  lift  my  hand? 
Yet,  living  as  we  do  in  a  world  and  in  a  time 
in  which  honor  rules,  I  am  as  utterly  power- 
less to  help  as  if  my  hands  were  fettered." 

Again  he  paused,  and  this  time  the  girl 
slowly  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  face;  then  she 
asked,  gently:   "Are you  powerless,  Roger?" 
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The  swift  blood  surged  through  the  young 
judge's  face;  a  light  flashed  in  his  eyes.  He 
made  a  quick,  involuntary  gesture.  Joyce 
Boniface  saw  and  understood. 

" I  know  what  you  would  say,"  she  cried, 
lifting  her  head  proudly.  "Like  father,  like 
daughter,  you  think.  Well,  you  are  right.  I 
would  save  him  if  I  had  to  lie  or  cheat  or 
steal."  Her  voice  shook  helplessly.  "Oh, 
if  you  could  see  him  as  I  do — so  broken,  so 
changed  from  his  former  self!  A  poor,  sick 
old  man,  hounded  by  the  law  and — Heaven 
help  me! — by  the  man  I  love."  She  was  still 
striving  for  her  father  with  all  the  strength 
she  had,  and  yet  now  she  was  not  acting. 

Tresham  uttered  a  low  cry, and  losing  all 
his  habitual  self-restraint,  caught  hertohim. 

"Roger,"  she  whispered,  and  it  was  the 
voice  of  eternal  woman  tempting  eternal  man 
—  "Roger,  you  will  save  him.  It  is 
so  pitiful.  What  can  a  wretched  pair  of 
girls,  persons  we  have  never  seen,  matter  to 
us  ?    I  know  you  will  be  good  to  him." 

In  the  shock  of  returning  consciousness 
and  conscience,  produced  by  her  strange  so- 
phistical plea,  he  could  not  help  a  smile  at 
the  very  womanishness  of  it  all.  It  was  a 
very  wan  smile,  tho;  and  then  he  put  her 
from  him. 

"  What  a  feudal  princess  you  would  have 
made!"  he  said,  with  grim  humor.  "You 
wouldn't  have  recommended  cake  in  default 
of  bread;  you'd  have  asked  what  poor  folk, 
persons  you  didn't  know,  had  to  be  in  the 
world  for." 

He  knew  it  to  be  very  far  from  a  laughing 
matter,  and  yet  the  air  of  aggrieved  surprise 
with  which  she  regarded  him  gave  him  some 
ado  to  keep  his  countenance.  At  the  same 
time  he  knew  her  to  be  a  sweet,  true  woman. 
He  knew  that  she  would  be  at  much  pains 
to  relieve  any  distress  that  came  within  the 
range  of  her  vision.  But  the  case  of  her 
father's  unfortunate  victims — that  was  barred 
out  from  her  contact,  hidden  by  a  cloud  as 
dense  as  prejudice  could  make  it,  utterly 
swept  away  by  the  current  of  her  daughterly 
love.  It  was  without  meaning  to  her,  some- 
thing distant,  vague,  with  which  she  had  not 
to  do.  Her  mind  was  incessantly  busied  with 
the  picture  of  her  wretched  father,  victimized, 
martyred,  as  he  seemed  to  her.  There  is  in- 
herent in   women — handed    down  to   them, 


perhaps,  as  a  legacy  from  a  time  when  they 
did  not  think  or  act  for  themselves — a  strong 
tribal  bias.  From  men  it  has  been  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  eliminated  by  advancing  civiliza- 
tion; in  women  it  exists  to-day,  a  living 
witness  of  the  narrow  confines  that  once 
held  them. 

Joyce  Boniface  spoke  now  with  the  fervor 
of  despair.  She  had  risked  her  highest 
stakes,  and  she  could  not  afford  to  lose.  She 
silenced  Tresham  with  a  gesture,  and  broke 
out  passionately: 

"You  pretend  to  be  above  temptation,  to 
be  superior  to  egoism;  and  you  look  down  on 
people  that  have — blundered  as  if  they  were 
a  lower  order  of  creatures.  Oh,  you  needn't 
deny  it;  it's  quite  true.  And  all  the  time 
you  are  hard  and  cruel  and  unjust — yes,  un- 
just, too.  Suppose  /  were  the  criminal;  just 
suppose  it  were  I  whom  you  had  to  condemn, 
would  you  be  so  high  and  contained  and  self- 
righteous  ?  Of  course  not.  You  are  like  all 
the  rest.  You  can  see  a  man  suffer,  no  mat- 
ter how  old  and  sick  and  miserable  he  is;  it 
is  nothing  to  you.  But  a  woman,  you  say, 
is  different,  most  of  all  a  lady.  Answer  me, 
Roger  Tresham;  if  I  were  a  criminal  would 
you  not  find  some  way  of  acquitting  me,  some 
way  of  settling  it  with  your  conscience  ?" 

"God  help  me!"  mused  her  lover;  "would 
honor  carry  me  through  such  an  ordeal  as 
that?" 

He  did  not  speak  aloud,  but  the  woman 
read  in  his  eyes  the  first  sign  of  wavering. 
She  pressed  her  point,  not  in  words,  for  she 
had  used  her  final  argument,  but  b)7  rising  and 
standing  before  him,  her  hands  lifted  to  his 
shoulders,  her  face  squarely  confronting  his. 

He  spoke  after  a  moment,  slowly  and 
calmly.  "God  alone  knows  if  I  should  pass 
triumphantly  through  such  a  trial  as  that, 
my  darling.  Even  as  it  is,  so  strong  is  your 
hold  upon  me  that,  were  there  nobody  else 
concerned,  I  believe  I  should  be  induced  to 
show  more  mercy  than  justice  allows."  He 
had  forgotten  her  now;  he  was  answering 
the  arraignment  of  his  conscience.  "  It  has 
never  been  with  me  as  with  many  of  the 
young  men  that  I  studied  among.  From  the 
first  I  felt  drawn  to  my  calling  by  a  power 
too  strong  for  words.  Later  I  received  from 
my  fellows  a  holy  office,  the  duties  of  which 
I  shall  fulfil  as  well  as    in  me  lies.     Even  for 
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the  sake  of  the  woman  I  love  I  could  not  be 
led  into  an  act  of  foul  injustice,  into  a  de- 
cision that  would  deprive  two  helpless  girls 
of  their  rightful  inheritance." 

She  had  dropped  her  hands  to  her  sides, 
and  stood  looking  at  him  strangely.  He  did 
not  heed  her. 

"  There  are  some  old  words  ringing  in  my 
ears,  the  words  of  that  old  song  of  Love- 
lace's.    You  know  what  I  mean: 

"  '  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honor  more.'  " 

He  stammered  a  little  with  the  reluctance  of 
a  modern  to  handle  sentiment.  "I  had 
hoped  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  strong  love  1 
bore  you,  we  might,  perhaps,  in  some  future 
day"— 

"Never!"  she  interrupted  him  fiercely. 

"  Whatever  mav  be  your  decis  on,  I  would 
have  you  to  remember  that  if  I  could  have 
yielded  to  you  in  this  my  love  would  not  have 
been  worth  the  having."  He  took  a  sudden 
step  forward.  "Joyce,  will  you  not  help  me 
in  my  choice  of  the  only  right  way,  even  if 
this  is  to  be  the  end  between  us?" 

But  she  shrank  back  and  hid  her  face  from 
him.     In    spite   of   her  he  drew  her  to  him, 


and  kissed  her  lightly  on  the  forehead.   Then 
he  turned  steadily  away. 

Joyce  Boniface  raised  her  head  and  looked 
after  him,  made  as  if  she  would  have  called 
him  back,  then  turned  instead  and  sank  into 
a  chair. 

Half  an  hour  later  Roger  Tresham,  walk- 
ing dejectedly  to  and  fro  on  the  deserted  ter- 
race, felt  two  slim  hands  thrust  round  his 
neck  from  behind,  and  heard  a  woman's 
voice  say,  brokenly: 

"  Don't  look  at  me,  Roger;  let  me  stay 
like  tnis.  But  I  had  to  tell  you  that  you're 
right,  and  that  I  know  it.  Oh,  I  feel  like  a 
traitor;  but  it  won't  move  you — nothing  will 
move  you;  ar.d  I  wanted  to  say  I'm  proud  of 
you,  Roger.  I  shall  feel  bitter  again  to- 
morrow, and  think  hard  things  of  you;  but 
just  this  once  I  wanted  you  to  know  that  I 
stood  upon  your  level  and  saw  the  right  as 
you  see  it,  just  as  God  intended  I  should  do 
when  he  put  this  love  into  our  hearts.  If 
things  had  been  different,  Roger —  But  as 
it  is — never!  So,  dear,  this  is  good -by;  but 
you  will  remember,  won't  you,  that  I  rose 
for  one  moment  and  stood  beside  you  ?" 

New  York  City. 


THE  ARMY  CANTEEN. 


BY    L.    W.    MUNHALL,    D.D. 


I  enlisted    in   the    United    States  Army  or  wholly  dependent   upon  him    for  support; 

early  in    1862,  and    served    in  the    ranks  for  but    if  not,  it  were    better    every  way.  as  all 

nearly  two  years,  a  part  of  the  time  as  color-  must  allow,  that  he  send  it  home  for  his  own 

bearer  of  my  regiment,  and  then  for  nearly  a  subsequent  use. 

yearasadjutant.    My  regiment  was  at  the  front  Second.   It    is   a   source    of  temptation  to 

from  first  to  finish,  taking  part  in  twenty-five  men  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  easily 

engagements.     1  was    not    absent    Irom  my  enticed  into  practices  that  are    immoral,  un- 

regiment  during  the  entire  period  of  its  serv-  lawful  and  injurious. 

ice.     1  recently  spent    some  time  at  Tamoa,  Two  regiments  at    Tampa,  occupying  the 

Fla. ,  preaching  to    the   soldiers.     I  rrention  same  camp,  received  their  pay  the  day  before 

these  facts  that  the  reader  may  know  that  I  1  visited  them.     These  regiments   are  made 

write  from   experience   and  observation,  and  up  of  about  the  same  class  of  men,  tho  from 

not  theory  alone.  different   States.     One  of  them    had  a  can- 

1  presume  your  readers  understand  that  teen,  the  other  none.  The  regiment  with  a 
the  army  canteen  is  the  army  sutlery  of  the  canteen  had  sixty-three  men  in  the  guard- 
Civil  War  with  a  saloon  attachment,  and  is  au-  house;  the  one  without  a  canteen  had  one 
thorized  by  the  War  Department.  The  saloon  man  in  the  guard-house,  and  he  was  there 
part  of  the  canteen  is  wholly  bad,  because,  because  he  had  patronized  the  canteen  of 
first,  the  money   spent  there  can    be    put  to  the  other  regiment. 

better  use.     Oftentimes  the  man  who  spends  While  at  Tampa,  one  night,  after  conduct- 
it  has  kindred  at  home  who  are    measurably  ing    an    evangelistic   service,   a  young  man 
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called  me  aside  and,  with  much  emotion,  told  act  percentage  of  difference,  but  it  is  largely 

me  he  was  an  active  member  of  an  orthodox  against  the  canteen. 

Christian    church,    but  at   the   canteen  had  I  had  a  comrade    the  outside  of  whose  lit- 

been  influenced  to  drink  a  little;  and  while  tie  finger  was  grazed  by  a  minnie  bullet,  just 

under  the  influence  of  the  drink  engaged  ir  drawing    the    blood.      It   caused    his    d-ath. 

a  game  of  cards,  in  which  he  had  lost  ail  the  "  He  was  a  drinking  man,"  said  the  surgeon 

money    the    paymaster  the    day  before  had  who  had   him  in  charge,  when   asked.  How 

given    him.       He    said:     "It   would    break  could    it    be  possible?     Another  comrade  at 

Mother's  heart  if  she   knew  of   it,  and    I  am  Stone's  River,  not  a  drinking  man,  was  shot 

humiliated  more  than  I  can  possibly  tell  you."  clear  through  the  left  lung  by  an  ounce    bul- 

1  gave  him  words  of  counsel  and  encourage-  let.     He  got  well  and  joined  his  regiment  in 

ment.  time  for  the  batile  of  Chickamauga,  in  which 

Third.  The  men  who  patronize  the  canteen  engagement   he    had    another    ounce    bullet 

are  never  so  fit  for  service  as  they  would  be  if  shot  through  the  same  lung,  within   an  inch 

they  did  not.     Of   the  two  regiments  above  of  the  track  of   the  other  bullet.     He  again 

mentioned,  at   the   time  I   visited  them  the  got  well  and  joined  his  command   in  time  to 

one  that    had    the  canteen   had  forty-seven  engage  in  the  battle  of    Kenesaw  Mountain, 

men    in  the    hospital,    while    the    regiment  where  he  was  shot  through  the    right  groin, 

without  a  canteen  had  but  three  men  in  the  He  recovered,   and    joined    his    regiment  in 

hospital.  timj  to  take  part  in  the  closing  battles  of  the 

My   regiment   during  the  Civil  War  spent  war,  and  is  alive  and  well  to-day,  or  was  the 

nearly  a  year   in   Kentucky  and  more  than  last  I  heard  of  him. 

two  years  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  in  the  But  some  will  say  this    is  an  extreme  and 

very  hardest  kind  of  field  service.     While  in  extraordinary  case.   Granted!     But  does  that 

the  ranks  I  carried   the  largest  and  heaviest  signify  that  it  does  not  support  my  position? 

knapsack  of  any  man  in   the  regiment;  and  No  one  ever  heard  of  two  cases  the  opposite 

yet  I  never  saw  the  day  I  could  not  outmarch  of  these,  z.  e.,  where  a    man  in  good  health, 

any  man  in  the  regiment  who  indulged  at  all  and  not  a  drinking  man    ever    died    from  so 

in   strong   drink.     Once,  after   the    hardest  slight    a   cause,    and   a    drinking   man    got 

forced  march   the  regiment  ever  made,  only  well  and  continued  for  thirty  or  more  years 

nineteen  men  stacked  arms,  and  not  one  of  in  good  health  after  having  been   so  severely 

them  a  drinking  man.      During  those  three  wounded  as  the  oiher  party  mentioned, 

years  I  was  never  for  one  moment  unfit  for  Yes,  it  is  true;  the  canteen  is  wholly  bad. 

duty,  and  never  answered  a  sick  call.  I  doubt  Not  one  good    thing  can    be   truthfully  said 

if  there  was  a  drinking  man  in   my  regiment  for  it.     No  ministry  of  good  has  it  ever  per- 

that  could  truthfully  say  as  much.  formed.     It  does  not  exist   because  the  men 

Fourth.   Men  who  patronize  the    canteen,  demand  or  need   it,  but  because  of   the    per- 

in  warm  weather  and   climates  especially,  if  nicious    influence    of   the    "  rum  power  "    in 

wounded,  are  not  nearly  so  likely  to  recover  politics, 

as  those  who  do  not.     I  do  not  know  the  ex-  Germantown,  Penn. 


THAT  HIGH   JUMP. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  DIAMOND. 

(As  Told  by  the  First  Baseman  of  the  Mackenzies.) 

BY    KATE   UPSON   CLARK. 


When  I  was  a  Senior  in  the  Mackenzie 
High  School  we  had  a  great  baseball  team 
there.  Nearly  all  of  the  teams  in  the  neigh- 
boring towns  had  tried  us,  and  we  had  beaten 
every  one,  not  only  the  High  School  and 
Academy  nines,  but  several  in  which  there 
were  grown-up  men,  some  of  them  almost 
twice  as  large  as  some   of  us.     We  felt   no 


great  dismay,  therefore,  when  we  learned  by 
a  letter  from  their  manager  that  the  Denio 
Shoe-shops  Nine, a  famous  organization  from 
the  largest  town  in  the  vicinity,  had  the  first 
of  July  free,  and  would  like  to  play  us  then. 
Altho  we  had  heard,  like  everybody  else, 
of  the  prowe«s  of  the  Denios,  we  did  not 
know    until    after    we   had     accepted    their 
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challenge  that  they  were  what  is  called  a 
"tough  "  team — of  the  kind  that  carry  flasks 
in  their  pockets  when  they  go  out  of  town. 
When  this  little  rumor  was  wafted  to  the 
ears  of  good  Dr.  Sheldon,  our  principal,  he 
rather  favored  our  canceling  the  engage- 
ment; but  we  protested  so  vigorously  that  he 
finally  yielded.  He  had  been  a  great  pitcher 
in  his  day,  and  he  was  almost  as  proud  of 
our  good  ball-playing  as  he  was  of  the  fact 
that  Mackenzie  fellows  were  never  condi- 
tioned when  they  went  to  college. 

So  the  arrangements  for  the  game  went 
on.  The  first  of  July  fell  on  a  Saturday. 
We  had  played  only  one  match-game  that 
week,  and  that  was  with  a  "scrub"  nine 
from  the  next  town,  on  Wednesday.  We 
hadn't  let  Hinks,  our  best  pitcher,  play  in 
that;  we  had  kept  him  fresh  for  Saturday. 
We  had  three  fair  pitchers  that  year,  but 
Hinks  was  the  daisy  of  all.  He  had  an  in- 
curve and  a  drop  that  a  professional  might 
have  envied,  tho  he  wasn't  so  speedy  then 
as  he  grew  to  be  later. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  grand  day,  a  trifle  too 
cool  at  first  for  the  lookers-on,  but  not  cold 
enough  to  stiffen  us.  We  were  in  first-rate 
trim,  and  had  four  good  substitutes,  while 
Anderson,  our  umpire,  stood  ready  to  serve 
us.  When  the  Denios  came,  however,  we 
found  that  they  had  brought  their  umpire. 
We  had  heard  ugly  stories  of  that  individual; 
but  the  final  arrangements  had  been  made 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  of  course  there  had 
been  a  misunderstanding.  Such  matters,  as 
we  found  out  by  hard  experience,  should  be 
settled  only  in  black  and  white. 

The  game  was  called  at  two.  The  Denios 
came  on  the  one-thirty  train,  and  were  to 
return  on  the  five.  There  were  twelve  of 
them  and  a  crowd  of  **  rooters,"  who  proved 
to  be  a  profane  and  disgusting  lot;  but  our 
sheriff  was.  on  hand,  and  he  managed  to  drive 
a  little  decency  into  them,  so  that  they  were 
not  allowed  to  shock  the  large  assembly  of 
the  best  village  people,  who  always  came  to 
see  us  play  our  "big  games." 

The  Denios  professed  to  be  astonished 
that  we  objected  in  the  least  to  their  um- 
pire, and  there  was  some  sense  in  their  com- 
ments, tho  we  had  a  first-class  umpire,  who 
had  never  given  offense — or  serious  offense, 
perhaps  I  should    say — to   the    other   side. 


"  The  home  team,"  they  said,  "  has  all  the 
advantage  in  every  outside  way — loads  of 
their  friends  to  cheer  them,  and  their  own 
familiar  grounds  to  play  on." 

So  Anderson,  our  man,  went  oft  to  the 
further  side  of  the  grounds,  and  watched  us 
from  beneath  the  trees  there.  It  was  a  shady 
place  and  near  enough,  and  most  of  the  on- 
lookers preferred  that  position. 

The  Denios  drew  first  inning.  We  played 
a  sharp,  quick  game,  and  our  inning  came  in 
a  few  minutes.  They  had  not  made  so  much 
as  first  base. 

When  I  stood  up  at  bat,  therefore,  being 
first  on  the  list,  I  was  feeling  "  fine."  Their 
pitcher,  Clennan,  gave  me  a  clean,  rather 
high  ball,  and  I  hit  it  a  tremendous  blow 
over  toward  left.  I  thought  it  was  good  for 
two  bases  at  least;  but  they  had  a  terror  of  a 
fellow  out  in  their  left  field,  and  tho  my  ball 
seemed  likely  to  pass  a  foot  over  his  head, 
he  ran  like  a  fiend,  jumped  in  the  air  what 
looked  like  two  feet,  but  was  probably  only 
ten  inches  or  so,  and  caught  the  ball. 

There  was  a  great  clapping  at  this  among 
their  crowd,  and  they  gave  their  yell  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  "  Helter  skelter,  hobble 
gobble,  siss,  boom,  ah!  Denio,  Denio,  Rah, 
rah,  rah!"  The  left  fielder,  whose  name  was 
Turner,  grinned  at  me  like  a  gargoyle.  The 
fellow  was  a  disreputable-looking  chap,  and 
made  me  feel  sick.  I  determined  that  I 
would  strike  out  next  time  before  I  would 
send  a  hit  in  his  direction;  but  I  changed  my 
mind  about  this  later,  as  you  will  see. 

At  first  I  had  put  my  sweater  on  over  my 
uniform,  and  I  had  my  vest  on  under  that.  I 
had  been  really  fchilly  while  we  had  been 
waiting 'around  for  the  game  to  begin,  but 
now  I  was  getting  warmed  up.  When  I 
went  back  to  the  corner  where  our  fellows 
were  gathered,  I  stripped  off  my  sweater, 
and  then  I  remembered  for  the  first  time 
that  I  had  forgotten  to  take  off  my  vest, 
which  had  my  watch  in  it.  It  was  a  nice  gold 
one,  which  one  of  my  dearest  aunts  had 
given  me,  and  I  wouldn't  have  lost  it  for  any- 
thing. We  usually  gave  our  valuables  to 
Anderson  to  keep.  He  had  the  deepest  pock- 
ets and  the  most  of  them  that  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life;  but  tr ere  was  Anderson  forty  rods 
off  under  the  trees  among  all  the  ladies,  and 
I   didn't   want  to   take   it   clear  over  there. 
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There  was  a  safe  dressing-room  in  the 
school;  but  it  was  an  eighth  of  a  mile  across 
the  green  to  the  school  building,  and  I  was 
altogether  too  much  excited  to  leave  every- 
thing just  now  and  go  over  there.  Berrian,our 
scorer,  was  sitting  right  here,  and  I  believed 
the  watch  would  be  secure  enough  under  his 
care. 

"I  am  going  to  leave  my  watch  in  my  vest- 
pocket,"  I  said  to  Gardner,  our  "second," 
who  was  "in  the  hole"  and  looking  pretty 
anxious  as  the  fellow  after  me  at  bat  knocked 
a  little  grounder  right  into  the  short-stop's 
hands,  thus  making  two  out  for  us.  "I 
guess  it  will  be  safe  enough.  I'm  too  hot  to 
wear  the  vest,  and  Berrian's  right  here." 

"All  correct,"  said  Gardner,  absently,  and 
listening  while  Berrian  called  Worthley  to 
bat,  Gardner  on  deck  and  Niles  in  the  hole. 
"Still,"  he  added,  suddenly,  "you'd  better 
give  it  to  Anderson.  This  is  a  hard  set 
around  here." 

"Nonsense!"  1  said,  impatiently.      "Who 

could  touch  it  while  Berrian  is  close  by  so?" 

Gardner   didn't    say  anything.     Worthley 

had  made  a  base  hit,  and  Gardner  was  called 

to  bat. 

I  pinned  the  vest  together  hastily.  Berri- 
an was  industriously  jotting  down  the  assists 
and  put-outs.  He  vowed  now  in  an  aside  to 
me  that  the  umpire  had  just  called  two 
strikes  on  Gardner  when  there  had  been  only 
one.     He  was  getting  very  mad. 

"Look  out  for  my  watch,  Berrian,"  I  said, 
confidentially.  "It  is  under  my  sweater, 
right  in  my  vest-pocket  there." 

Then  I  settled  down  to  the  game.  Berrian 
was  quivering  with  excitement.  He  probably 
knew  as  little  of  what  I  had  been  saying  to 
him  as  a  hen.  Gardner  was  now  on  first 
base,  Worthley  was  stealing  third,  and  Niles, 
our  "short,"  a  hard  batsman,  was  up.  It 
looked  as  tho  we  might  get  in  a  run.  Niles 
gave  a  glorious  hit;  but  it  veered  off  foul, 
and  one  of  their  long-legged  fielders  caught 
it,  so  that  we  were  out  without  a  run,  in 
spite  of  two  men  on  bases. 

Turner  was  their  first  man  at  bat.  He  was 
a  clean  hitter;  and  the  first  I  knew  down 
came  a  swift  ball  in  my  direction,  considera- 
bly above  my  head.  Incited,  probably,  by 
his  example,  I  gave  a  jump  into  the  air  which 
must  have  seemed  as  high  as  Turner's  in  the 


field;  and  I,  too,  caught  the   ball,  and  in  my 
turn  put  him  out. 

Now  I  had  a  chance  to  grin.  I  knew  that 
I  hadn't  received  Turner's  grin  with  much 
grace;  but  he  received  mine,  as  the  umpire 
called  "  Out!"  with  a  really  vicious  scowl.  I 
didn't  care,  however,  under  the  circum- 
stances. We  got  three  men  out  in  short  or- 
der, and  the  next  inning  opened  without  a 
run  on  either  side. 

We  had  advanced  to  the  fourth  inning, 
and  the  score  stood  three  to  two  in  our  favor, 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  as  well 
look  after  my  watch.  I  strolled  up  to  Ber- 
rian, therefore,  and  remarked,  casually:  "  I 
suppose  my  watch  is  all  right." 

"Watch!"  he  said,  crossly,  keeping  me 
waiting  while  he  put  down  an  error  for 
Gardner.  "  Where  in  thunder  is  your  watch, 
anyway?     I  haven't  seen  it." 

I  realized  then    that  he  had  paid  no  atten- 
tion    to   what  I  had    said    when    I  left    the 
watch,  and  that  he  had  not  felt  the  slightest 
responsibility  for  it.   I  began  to  fumble  nerv- 
ously about  among  the  clothes  on  the  ground 
beside    him.     It    had  been  growing   warmer 
steadily  all  the  afternoon,  and  several  sweat- 
ers and  jerseys  had  been  piled    on  top  of  my 
things.     Just  as  I  had  excavated  down    to  it 
I  heard  my  name  called  "  in  the  hole";  but  I 
took  time    to  find  out  that  the  vest  had  been 
unpinned,  and  that  the  watch  was  missing.    1 
searched  wildly  around  among  the  miscellane- 
ous heap   of  stuff,  but  in  those  few  confused 
minutes  I  naturally  discovered  nothing.     My 
heart  seemed  to  melt  in  what  the  boys  called 
a  "dull,  thickening  sud,"as  I  was  summoned 
away  to  take  my  place  at    the   bat,  and  felt 
that  my  precious  watch  was   gone,  probably 
for  good  and  all.      But  my  wrath  was  not  bad 
for  my  playing.     I    determined  that  I  vould 
give  that  ball  such    a   hit  that  no  Denio  man 
could    reach  it   if  he   jumped  to  the  moon. 
Two  strikes  and  three  balls  had  been  called 
on  me  before  I  met  my  chance.     Then  I  did 
give  the  ball  a  hard  enough  knock  to  send  all 
the  stuffing  out  of  it;  but  I  had  steered  it  off 
again    toward   left  field,    and    again    Turner 
gave   one    of   his  mighty  jumps   and  cavght 
me  out. 

It  the  catch  had  not  been  accompanied 
again  by  one  of  those  impish  grins  of  his  I 
think    I    could  have    stood  it;  but  this  grin 
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was  even  worse  than  the  other,  and  I  was 
simply  boiling  with  rage  when  I  went  back  to 
the  bench.  I  had  time  to  investigate  only  a 
moment  more,  when  we  were  called  to  the 
field.  I  had  whispered  my  loss,  however,  to 
most  of  our  fellows,  and  we  had  agreed  that 
it  was  likely  mv  watch  was  at  this  moment 
in  the  pocket  of  one  of  the  Demo  crowd, 
prcbably  one  of  the  players,  as  they  had  all 
been  swarming  around  Berrian  duiing  our 
"  outings." 

The  ninth  inning  found  us  neck  and  neck. 
Their  first  baseman  had  hurt  his  hand,  and 
my  friend  Turner  had  been  called  in  from  the 
field  to  occupy  first  base.  We  were  tired 
ar.d  hot  and  frightfully  excited,  and  they 
"  pulled  "  four  runs  from  us  in  that  inning, 
leaving  the  score  seven  to  three  in  their  favor, 
when  we  finally  "outed"  them.  Could  we 
make  five  runs  in  that  last  little  inning?  We 
all  set  our  teeth,  and  steadied  our  nerves  with 
fresh  gum  (much  to  our  mothers'  horror), 
and  went  to  bat  with  blood  in  our  eyes. 

They  felt  sure  that  they  "had  us."  That 
proved  a  good  thing.  Worthley  happened 
to  have  his  turn  at  bat  to  open.  He  made  a 
magnificent  hit,  one  of  those  grand  liners 
which  just  escape  the  short  and  second,  and 
scare  both  right  field  and  center  into  run- 
ning. Now  they  both  ran.  in  spite  of  their 
capiain's  yell  of  "Center!  Center!"  bumped 
together,  giving  each  of  thtm  a  black  eye, 
the  ball  skated  off  serenely  between  them, 
and  Worthley  made  the  first  home  run  of  the 
afternoon. 

Our  next  fellow,  Gardner,  batted  a  fly-off 
which  sent  him  to  first  base.  The  next  two 
got  out.  The  next  made  a  two-bagger,  and 
on  his  hit  we  added  one  to  Wonhiey's  run. 
Oh,  if  the  next  fellow  only  wouldn't  get  out! 
Every  fiber  in  my  body  was  a-tingle  as  he 
made  a  base  hit,  and  Wells,  our  two- bagger, 
slid  home,  scraping  six  inches  of  cuticle  off 
his  right  arm,  but  counting  the  sacrifice  noth- 
ing but  fun.  Three  runs — one  on  first  base, 
and  two  out.  This  was  the  situation  when  I 
came  to  bat;  and  as  Turner,  now  on  first 
base,  gave  me  one  of  his  most  awtul  grins,  I 
vowed  to  make  my  base  if  I  broke  both  my 
arms  to  do  it. 

I  wanted  to  give  a  grounder,  but  one  can't 
always  manage  that.  If  one  gets  any  soit  of 
a  hit  off  such  a  pitcher  as  Clennan  one  may 


b?  thankful.    I  never  experienced  such  fierce 
joy  as  when  I  felt  my  bat  hit  the  ball   hard 
and    square;    but  I   had   a   revulsion   when  I 
saw  that  it  was  going  straight  ahead  of  me  as 
I  ran    for   my  base  with  all   my  dead    might. 
It  was  a  high  flyer;    but  Turner   had  already 
shown  that  he  could   jump  like  a  very  jack, 
and  1  grew  faint  as  I  thought  he  would  prob- 
ablv   get    it.     With    all    the    speed   I    could 
muster  1  forged  up  to  first  base  just  in  time 
to  see  him  jump,  as  it  seemed  to  my  excited 
vision,  six  leet,  or  more   nearly,  half  a  mile, 
in  the  air;  but  he  had  missed  the  ba  1,  which 
sailed    calmly    over   the    head    of   the    right 
fielder  also,  and  my  base  was  safe.    But  what 
was   that    round    glittering  thing  which    re- 
posed directly  on  top  of  the  sand-bag  which 
formed  our  base?     I   ducked  like  lightning 
and    picked  it  up.     It    was  my  watch!     In  a 
twinkling   it  was    in  my    pocket,    and,  as    I 
dashed  on  to  second,  I  saw  Turner,  who  had 
been   cursing   and    muttering   at   the    right 
fielder  so  that  he  had  not  observed  my  mo- 
tions in  the  least,  put    his    hand  up   to  the 
breast-pocket  of  hisblouse — which  hung  open, 
having  burst  its   buttonhole — and  then  begin 
to  stare  wildly  all  over  the  ground. 

"You  can  stare,  old  gargoyle!  '  I  chuckled 
to  myself,  as  I  stopped  at  second  (tho  I 
might  have  made  third  if  it  hadn  t  been  for 
the  watch).  "  That  watch  is  in  my  trousers 
pocket,  and  you  will  never  see  it  again." 

The  fellow  who  came  after  me  made  a 
great  hit,  and  that  was  our  salvation.  He 
never  went  further  than  second,  but  the  fel- 
low ahead  of  me  and  I  got  in,  and  the  score 
stood  eight  to  seven,-  so  that  the  game 
closed  there. 

After  the  train  had  gone  the  doctor  came 
around  to  congratulate  us.  His  face  was  as 
red  as  anybody's,  and  he  almost  shook  our 
hands  off.  "I  never  was  so  proud  of  you, 
never!"  he  cried.  "You  not  only  played  ball, 
but  your  manners  never  showed  to  better 
advantage.  You  seemed  like  angels  beside 
those  rude,  profane  rowdies.  I  thought  a 
score  of  times  of  Tennyson's 

"  '  His  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
Because  his  heart  is  pure.' 

You  beat  them  fairly,  magnificently;  and  it 
was  a  victory  of  good  morals  as  well  as  of 
good  tactics.  But  did  you  ever  see  any- 
body  jump  like  that   fielder  of   theirs  who 
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afterward  played  first  base?  I  never  imagined 
anything  like  it." 

•■  It  was  the  luckiest  thing  in  life  for  me, 
Doctor,"  i  said;  and  then  amid  great  excite- 
ment, ending  in  a  storm  of  congratulations 
I    told  them    the  strange    story  ot    my  lost 


watch.  Some  of  them  thought  that  I  ought 
to  have  had  Turner  arrested,  and  perhaps  I 
ought.  But  I  didn't,  and  I  suppose  he  won- 
ders to  this  day  whatever  became  of  that 
watch. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SLOWLY  BUT  IRRESISTIBLY, 

BY    THE   REV.    JAMES    A.    MILLER,    PH.D. 


How  slowly  the  sun  rises  in  the  sky  on  his 
way  to  the  west;  but  a  thousand  Edisonsand 
Teslas,  concentrating  into  one  mighty  power 
every  force  obtainable  upon  the  earth,  could 
not  hasten  or  retard  him  two  seconds  in 
twentv-four  hours.  We  get  weary  and  dis- 
couraged sometimes,  the  work  is  so  va«t, 
and  our  individual  effort  seems  no  more  than 
a  grasshopper's  upon  a  continent.  Were  it 
not  God's  work,  and  the  knowledge  that, 
tho  to  us  he  seems  to  work  slo-vly,  he  works 
irresistibly  and  ever  onward  toward  a  nob  er 
outcome,  we  should  sometimes  despair. 
Scien'ists  tell  us  of  little  insects  which  are 
born,  live  and  die  within  two  or  three  hours. 
Several  generations  of  these  midgets  appear 
and  pass  away  within  twenty-four  hours; 
thousands  of  generations  pass  within  a  man's 
life  Insignificant  as  one  of  these  little  ani- 
mals seems  to  a  man  must  a  man  seem  to  his 
Creator.  "When  I  consider  thy  heavens, 
the  work  of  thy  finders;  the  moon  and  the 
stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained«  what  is  man 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?"  A  thousand 
of  our  years  is  no  more  to  the  plan  of  the 
Almigh  y  than  yesterday  is  in  the  plan  of  my 
life.  Nay.  more  than  that  A  thousand  of 
our  years  is  no  more  to  God  in  his  work, 
stretching  from  eternity  to  eternity,  than 
three  hours  of  last  night's  midnight  darkness 
is  to  my  life.  How  long  a  thousand  years 
seems  to  one  of  us!  We  can  hardly  take 
ourselves  back  to  its  beginning.  Nine  books 
out  of  ten  in  all  our  libraries  dwell  upon  this 
one  period.  During  this  tune  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  earth  is  round  like  a 
glooe,  and  not  flat  like  a  saucer.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  period  neither  Ma<na 
Cndrta  nor  any  ocher  of  thi  State  constitu- 
tions noted  and  poverful  to-day  had  been 
written.  Lu-hsr  had  not  shaken  the  Roman 
Church,    Calvin    had    not   promulgated    his 


theologv,  Wesley  and  Knox  were  yet  centu- 
ries in  the  future.  Charles  V  had  not 
received  his  mighty  empire;  Cromwell  had 
not  yet  led  the  common  people  against  royal 
pretensions;  Washington  had  not  yet  as- 
serted the  sacred  right  of  self-government, 
Naooleon  had  not  shaken  the  world.  Dante, 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  had  not  yet  spoken, 
nor  any  one  of  the  great  authors  most  read 
now.  Not  a  steam-engine  nor  a  telegraph 
nor  a  printing-press  on  earth.  What  a  long, 
long  stretch  of  history  is  one  \  h*usand 
years!  Fifteen  generations  of  human  beings 
like  ourselves,  and  we  hardly  know  a  thing 
about  our  own  great-grandfather!  But,  on 
the  contrary,  how  short  yesterday  seems  to 
us!  We  can  hardly  divide  it  into  its  houts. 
Still  more,  how  little  we  can  recall  of  iast 
night  between  one  o'clock,  and  fout!  It 
passed  while  we  were  in  dreamland.  That 
three  hours  is  a  part  of  our  life,  but  what  a 
small  part  it  seems!  So  does  a  thousand 
years,  which  is  so  long  to  us,  seem  to  God's 
entire  work.  Two  of  God's  days  take  us 
back  to  Calvary,  and  six  of  God's  days  take 
us  back  to  Eden. 

Sometimes  an  island  appears  in  a  night, 
but  generally  it  rises  out  ot  the  water  a  few 
inches  in  a  century.  Theologv  as  well  as  science 
recognizes  that  God's  work  in  nature  goes  on 
very  gradually.  Geologists  speak  of  the  mil- 
lions of  years  the  earth  has  been  forming. 
Speakers  who  onetime  spoke  of  the  six  thou- 
sand years  since  the  creation,  if  they  use  the 
term  at  all,  refer  it  to  the  appearance  of 
man.  Sc'ence  found,  indisputably  written 
in  the  rocks,  evidence  of  enormous  periods 
of  time.  Scrip  ure  students,  reading  again 
the  Bible  pages,  found  it  nowhere  proclaimed 
the  number  of  years  since  God  began  his 
work  upon  our  earth.  We  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  six   days  are  to  a    man's 
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life,     so    are    six     thousand    years    to    the 
Almighty's  plan. 

If  God  builds  his  continents  atom  by  atom, 
it  is  probable  that  he  builds  his  civilization 
upon  something  of  the  same  principle.  We 
little  animals  of  a  few  hours  think  sometimes 
that  the  Kingdom  is  going  backward.  Ybu 
may  stand  by  the  tracks  of  a  great  railway 
system  for  hours,  and  see  no  trains  go  by  or 
the  least  evidence  of  life;  have  you  a  right  to 
conclude  from  this  that  railroading  in  the 
United  States  has  come  to  a  standstill,  or 
been  discontinued?  And  have  I,  who  live 
but  an  hour  or  two  and  see  but  a  few  rods, 
because  I  see  no  distinct  advance  movement, 
any  right  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  God 
has  stopped  work?  Professor  Draper,  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe,"  points  out  that  the  building  of  a 
man  is  an  illustration  of  the  building  of  a 
civilization.  Man's  life  is  maintained  and 
advanced  by  the  constant  production  and  de- 
struction of  individual  molecules.  Every 
time  a  man  uses  his  muscle,  every  time  he 
thinks,  molecules  perish.  Every  time  he 
takes  nourishment  into  his  body  mol- 
ecules are  born.  Man  lives  by  the  con- 
stant coming  and  going  of  individual  parti- 
cles. Life  is  a  process  of  dying.  Every  seven 
years,  physiologists  say,  every  molecule  of 
the  human]organism  is  renewed;  yet  the  man 
is  the  same  man,  and  is  constantly  maturing-. 
What  the  molecule  is  to  the  human  body,  a 
man  is  to  human  civilization.  Civilization  is 
built  up  by  the  coming  and  going  of  human 
generations.  The  individual  molecule  may 
play  a  small,  but  it  is  a  necessary  part,  in 
building  up  the  human  body;  so  may  an  in- 
dividual seem  insignificant  in  a  civilization, 
but  he  is  an  imperative  necessity.  Every 
century  the  lives  which  together  constitute 
civilization  change;  but  civilization,  century 
after  century,  is  the  same  civilization,  and 
ever  maturing.  A  molecule  is  a  microscopic 
infinitesimal;  but  God,  by  massing  millions 
of  them,  makes  a  man,  and  by  overseeing  the 
constant  succession  of  these  microscopic  in- 
finitesimals, advances*him  from  childhood  to 
maturity.  A  human  being  in  civilization,  as 
a  whole,  is  a  microscopic  infinitesimal;  but 
God,  by  massing  millions  of  these,  makes  a 
particular  step  in  civilization,  and  by  direct- 
ing the  coming  and  going  of  these  infinitesi- 


mals, advances  civilization  from  childish 
credulity  and  innocence  to  mature  vigor. 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  God  is  the  same 
God,  whether  creating  a  world,  building  up 
his  civilization  in  the  world,  or  bringing 
in  any  particular  sector  of  his  circle  of  truth. 
God's  day  may  be  a  thousand  of  our  years  in 
the  proclamation  of  truth  as  in  other  of  his 
works.  Rapidity  in  the  acceptance  of  truth 
is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  as  is  the 
raising  of  an  island  in  a  night.  Haste  to 
take  on  new  methods  of  living  and  thinking 
may  sometimes  carry  with  it  a  justifiable 
touch  of  suspicion.  Nations,  as  a  general 
thing,  do  not  accept  even  divine  truth  in  a 
human  day  or  a  human  week.  It  took  many 
centuries,  and  a  world  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  traveler,  the  historian,  the  statesman 
and  the  philosopher,  to  convince  the  masses 
of  the  Greeks  that  the  earth  was  not  like  a 
plate,  with  the  heavens,  like  an  overturned 
bowl,  resting  upon  its  upturned  rim;  that  the 
rivers  did  not  all  rise  in  the  ocean,  nor  all  flow 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  That  which  is 
bred  into  bone  and  muscle  and  blood  and 
brain  and  soul,  does  not  disappear  in  twenty- 
five  or  even  fifty  years.  We  grossly  misin- 
terpret God's  manifestation  of  himself  in  the 
world  it  we  think  that  the  Hindus  or  the 
Chinese  are  going  to  be  Europeanized  and 
Christianized  within  one  or  two  generations. 
We  believe  that  Christian  civilization  is  en- 
tering, and  must  eventually  triumph;  but  in 
ancient  peoples  like  these  it  is  one  of  the 
factors  that  is  most  freighted  with  hope  for 
eventual  triumph  that  the  work  goes  on  very 
gradually.  The  great  banyan-tree,  dropping 
innumerable  branches  to  the  ground  to  form 
innumerable  trunks,  may  be  felled;  but  we 
should  have  little  faith  in  a  workman  who 
would  promise  to  throw  it  down  in  an  hour. 
Nations  clinging  to  wrong  ideas  for  centuries 
first  defend  them,  then  allegorize,  then  revise, 
then  doubt,  then  desert,  then  accept  the  in- 
evitable. Civilization  becomes  secure  in  the 
gradualness  and  quietness  with  which  it  per- 
meates a  section  of  humanity. 

When  we  take  time  to  think  it  out,  we  see 
that  every  doctrine  regarded  by  us  as  impor- 
tant to  our  Christian  faith,  and  every  right 
which  is  most  prized  as  citizens  of  this  Re- 
public, were  secured  to  us  through  long-con- 
tinued conflict  with  error.  Take,  for  example, 
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such    a    primary   and    essential  doctrine    as 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.     History  shows 
that  generation  after  generation   of  conflict, 
volume  after  volume  of  varying  theological 
interpretation,   council   after  council  of  dis- 
cussion, prepared  the  way  for  the  acceptance, 
at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  God-man  we  hold.     It  seems   a    very 
primary  fact,  but  it  took  four  hundred  years 
of  conflict  clearly  to  state  it.     So  did  it  take 
centuries  of  conflict  to  settle  authoritatively 
what   writings   should    be  regarded  .divinely 
inspired  and  admitted  to  the  canon.     We  re- 
gard it  as  an  inalienable  right  that  taxation 
carries  with  it  representation.     But  what  de- 
bates in  the  British  Parliament;  what  efforts 
of  men  like  Samuel  Adams,  James  Otis,  Ben- 
jamin   Franklin    and    Patrick    Henry;    what 
battles  like  Bunker  Hill   and  Yorktown,  be- 
fore  that   right  was  made  secure!     So  with 
the  right  of  public   speech  and  the  right  of 
worship  along  the  line  of  the  individual  con- 
science.    Every  great  doctrine  has  been  for- 
mulated,    every    important    right     secured, 
through   years   of   sustained    conflict.     Men 
went   down   discouraged   and    disappointed, 
but  the  tide  ever  rose  higher. 

The  historian,  Lecky,  in  his  work,    "Eng- 
land in   the  Eighteenth  Century,"    remarks 
that  there  are  few  pages  of  history  more  in- 
structive, and  at  the  same  time  few  that  are 
more  humiliating,  than   those   which  record 
the  judgment  of  great  thinkers  on  the  verge 
of  changes  that  have  profoundly  affected  the 
history  of  mankind.     Movements  like  that  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire,  like  that 
of  the   German    Reformation  or   the  French 
Revolution,  burst  upon  an  unexpecting  peo- 
ple like  a  full-grown  river  from  the  foot  of  a 
great  glacier.     God  works  under  the  ocean 
for  millenniums,  building  up  an  island  which 
is   discovered   in    an    hour,     or  for    millen- 
niums  stores   transformed    sunlight  in    the 
coal-beds  which  a  miner's  pick  reveals  in  a 
thrust.     And  so  does  he    work   upon   great 
movements  for  generations,    through    men, 
but  not  known  by  those  very  men,  in  society 
but   unsuspected  by   that  society,  until   one 
day  the  glory  of  his  preparatory  work]appears, 
and  the   goal  toward  which  he""is  working. 
Europe  had  a  rough  awakening,  following  that 
day  when  Luther  nailed  his    theses    to  the 
Wittenberg  church  door;  but  for  more  tnan 


four  hundred  years  God  had  been  getting 
ready.  There  was  Arnold,  of  Brescia,  nearly 
four  centuries  before  Luther;  there  was  Peter 
Waldo,  three  and  one-half  centuries  pre- 
viously; there  were  Wicliff,  two  hundred 
years  before,  and  Huss,  one  hundred  years; 
there  were  the  Cathari,  and  the  Albigenses, 
and  the  Moravian  Brethren;  there  were 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  and  Latimer;  there  was 
Savonarola — all  organizing,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  God,  the  Reformation  for  which  Lu- 
ther was  to  stand  sponsor.  So,  must  we 
believe,  is  God  laying  the  lines  to-day  for 
new  advances  which  some  day  will  appear 
as  if  born  in  a  right. 

Physicians  tell  us  it  is  a  well-established 
physiological  law  that  times   of    intense  and 
sustained    effort    must   be   followed  by  cor- 
responding  periods    of    rest    and    recovery. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  defeat  in  religious  or 
reform  work   which  is   laden  with    hope   for 
the    future.     Joshua's  humiliating  defeat  at 
Ai  prepared  the  way  for   Joshua's   glorious 
victory  at  Ai.     Night  follows  the  day;  night, 
however,  is  not  the  end  of  the  day's  activities, 
but  the  preparation  for  another  day.     Win- 
ter is  not  the  grave  of  nature,  but  the  work- 
shop in  which  nature  gets  ready  for  another 
summer.   Movements  born  from  above  some- 
times seemingly  retrograde,  but  it  is  the  bow- 
string going  backward  to  get  the  momentum 
with  which  to  hurl  the  arrow  straight  to  its 
mark.     Waves  advance  and    recede   in   the 
flow  of  the  tide,  but  the  movement  as  a  whole 
is    upward  and   shoreward.       Short-sighted 
men,  mistaking  God's  retrograde  movements 
tor  retreats,  or  even   defeats,  give   up  in  de- 
spair; but  the  movement  gathers  momentum. 
Some  time — it  may  be  after  decades,  it  may 
be  after  generations  or   centuries — wrong  is 
banished,    truth  and  justice  emerge   trium- 
phant, and  righteousness  reigns. 

Why  despair  in  any  good  which  is,  without 
doubt,  of  God?  Why  tremble  before  the 
seeming  encroachments  of  the  saloon  ? 
Why  despair  of  the  triumph  of  clean,  patri- 
otic, unselfish  government?  Why  even  think 
that  impurity  and  immorality  are  becoming 
prevalent  ?  Why  get  weary  and  relax  effort 
because  so  few  accept  the  divine  Jesus  ?  Why 
talk  of  giving  up  because  foreign  missions 
take  so  much  work  and  money,  and  the  re- 
turns come  in  a  little  slowly  ?     Flake  by  flake 
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the  snow  gathers  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Alps, 
day  after  flay,  night  after  night,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  year  afier  year, 
until  one  warm  morning  a  great  avalanche 
thunders  down  the  mountain  side,  carrying 
everything  before  it..  Who  are  those  who 
look  downward  and  backward,  measuring 
evil,  but  forgetting  the  good?  Look,  rather, 
up  toward  God,  and  forward  to  the  consum- 


mation   of  his  work, 
poet: 


Say,  rather,  with    the 


"The  year's  at  the  spring, 
And  day's  at  the  dawn; 
Morning's  at  seven. 
The  hillside's  dew-pearled; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing, 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn; 
God's  in  his  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world." 
Elmira,  N.  V. 


THE  OMAHA  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  EXPOSITION. 


BY    LEWIS   WORTHINGTON    SMITH. 


Entering  the  Exposition  by  the  Sherman 
Avenue  Gate,  the  visitor   sees  before  him  a 
dream  of  beauty  that  may  well  be  likened  to 
that  which  faded  away  only  a    few  years  ago 
in  Ch  cago.     Grouped  about  a  central  lagoon 
are  all    of   the  larger    buildings  except  the 
Horticulture  Building;  and    the  effect  is  al- 
most as  magical  as  at  the  World's  Fair.     The 
structures  are  of  staff  throughout,  largely  in 
the    Greek   style   of   architecture,  and,  save 
for   the   green    domes  of    the    Horticulture 
Building,  have  been  left  untinted.     Fronting 
the  basin  at  the  further  end  of  the  lagoon,  is 
the  magnificent  Government  Building,  which 
houses  what   is  said  to  be  the  finest  exhibit 
the  Government  has  ever  made  at  any  expo- 
sition.     Prominent  in    this   exhibit  a^e  the 
models  of   our  battle-ships    and  other  war- 
craft — the  "Massachusetts,"   the  "Maine," 
the  • '  Vesuvius, "  and  many  more. 

The  exhibit  in  the  Mines  and  Mining 
Building  is,  perhaps,  especially  noteworthy. 
Oregon  shows  opals,  saponite,  numerous 
other  more  common  minerals,  and  a  piece  of 
wire  gold  worth  $60  from  the  Great  Northern 
Mine,  from  which  recently  one  man,  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes,  took  out  $23,000  in 
gold  nuggets  and  wire  gold.  In  the  South 
Dakota  exhibit  there  is  a  model  of  the  Dead- 
wood  Opera  House,  made  of  78  000  separate 
pieces  of  various  minerals,  over  one  hundred 
different  kinds  being  employed.  The  exhib- 
its from  Montana,  Colorado  and  the  other 
more  distinctly  mining  States  are  choice  and 
varied.  Beautiful  and  highly  polished  blocks 
of  sihcified  wood  from  Ghalcedon  Park, in  Ari- 
zona, meet  your  eye  at  every  turn.  The  ex- 
cellent showing  from  the  Missouri  School  of 
Mines  at  Rolla  gives  you  pause  ior  a  moment 


before  you  are  again  fascinated  by  the  glow 
of  mineral  color  all  about  you — rich  greens 
and  blues  of  copper-ores  and  yellow  of  pure 
gold. 

Passing  on  along  the  southern  side  of  the 
lagoon  you  come  next  to  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building;  but  you  do  not  stop  long  here, 
preferring  to  see  what  you  can  as  you  pass 
through,  that  you  may  spend  more  time  in 
the  Fine  Arts  Building,  which  you  reach 
next.  Here  there  is  rest  and  qu'et;  and  if 
occasionally  you  wonder  by  what  grace  a  pic- 
ture found  its  place  upon  the  wall,  there  are 
numbers  of  others,  such  asChilde  Hassam's 
'*  Autumn,"  full  of  subtle,  suggestive  beau- 
ties that  make  you  glad  to  pause  and  look 
again. 

But  now  you  are  going  on  to  the  Govern- 
ment Building,  thinking,  as  you  go  between 
the  colonnades,  how  refreshing  it  would  be  if 
you  could  for  but  a  moment  be  dashed  under 
the  spray  of  the  fountain  out  in  the  basin. 
But  suddenly  you  hear  a  burst  of  music  from 
a  well-directed  band,  and  for  an  hour  you 
stop  and  listen  to  the  afternoon  concert, 
while  before  your  eyes  the  flashing  waters 
hint  coolness  to  you,  and  far  away,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lagoon,  you  can  see  clouds 
of  human  beings,  like  ants,  hurrying  across 
the  viaduct  to  go  along  the  Midway  or  look 
for  friends  among  the  State  Buildings  that 
dot  the  grounds  to  the  south. 

But  when  evening  has  come,  and,  having 
reached  the  Administration  Building,  you 
are  about  to  turn  down  the  Midway,  sud- 
denly, like  a  ring  of  fire,  the  electric  lights 
blaze  out  about  the  lagoon,  white,  red,  blue, 
green,  and  the  world  has  turned  to  iairy- 
land.     You  know  that   there    are  countless 
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attractions  about  the  circuit  of  the  Midway. 
From  a  distance  you  have  seen  the  giant  see- 
saw, the  scenic  railroad,  the  domes  and 
towers  of  the  "Moorish  Palace,"  and  the 
"Streets  of  Cairo  "  ;  but  you  forget  them  all 
before  this  blaze  of  beauty,  and,  turning 
back,  you  stop  at  the  railing  of  the  lagoon 
and  look  up  and  down  its  length,  entranced. 
Then,  as  the  beauty  3f  the  scene  impresses 
itseli  more  vivi  ily  upon  you,  the  colored 
lights  begin  to  play  over  the  fountain  in  the 
basin,  and  misty,  opalescent  tints,  each  mo- 
ment changing,  rise  and  fail  upon  the 
water. 


The  attractiveness  of  an  exposition  is  not 
in  its  details,  but  in  their  subordination  to  the 
beauty  of  the  whole.  This  the  exposition  at 
Omaha  has  accomplished  most  successfully. 
There  are  individual  attractions  for  the  sight- 
seer in  abundance.  Its  foreign  exhioits  are 
extensive,  and  it  makes  a  very  interesting 
and  effective  showing  of  the  resources  ol  the 
Trans-Mississipoi  region;  but  the  vision  of 
beauty  about  the  lagoon — white  columns  and 
figure-capped  domes,  flashing  water,  gon- 
dola and  electric  illumination — is  the  thing 
that  will  be  remembered. 

Fairfield,  Neb. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN    FEARS    OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


BY    COURTENAY    DeKALB. 


It  is  worthy  of  serious  attention  that  a 
considerable  number  of  Latin-American  jour- 
nals have  given  expression  to  opinions  ad- 
verse to  the  course  of  the  United  States  in 
making  war  upon  Spain,  as  if  our  pohcy  were 
anti-Latin,  and  therefore  a  menace  to  Spanish 
America.  If  such  a  sentiment  exists  as  would 
find  outward  manifestation  in  a  race  war,  it 
must  certainly  be  confined  to  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  American  people,  and  as  cer- 
tainly it  never  gets  itself  voiced  in  national 
councils.  The  recent  uttera  ce  of  Lord 
Salisbury  concerning  decadent  nations,  coup- 
led with  a  sudden  wave  of  enthusiasm  for 
an  Anglo-American  alliance,  arising  as  it  did 
in  England  and  re  enforced  to  some  ex'ent  in 
this  country,  might  lend  some  color  to  the 
belief  that  the  miliary  descent  upon  Spain's 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies  portended  en- 
croachments subversive  of  Spanish-American 
rights.  It  is  easy  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  our  neighbors  to  the  southward, 
and  see  how  our  actions  in  the  Cuban  matter 
might  be  misconstrued.  It  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted in  all  frankness  that  our  behavior 
toward  Mexico  a  half-century  ago  is  not  to  be 
defended  on  principles  of  sound  ethics;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  generation  which  is  directly  respon- 
sible for  that  act  of  injustice  was  also  strug- 
gling with  a  problem  than  which  nothing 
more  serious  has  ever  engaged  the  activities 
of  our  people,  and  the  aggression  upon  Mex- 
ico was  only  an  incident  in  the  bitter  domes- 


tic contest — a  counterplay  of  one  home  fac- 
tion against  the  other.  The  deed  is  not 
thereby  condoned,  but  it  is  explained;  and 
the  explanation  shows  how  exceptional  were 
the  cond>tions  that  rendered  it  possible.  Far 
from  cultivating  a  spirit  of  aggrandizement  in 
the  American  nation,  it  has  served  as  a  check 
upon  its  further  development. 

What  the  outcome  in  Cuba  may  be  no 
man  can  at  this  moment  foretell.  The  log- 
ical result  would  undoubtedly  be  the  annexa- 
tion ot  the  island;  but  because  the  principles 
of  the  European  nations  would  point  to  such 
a  course  this  does  not  prove  that  it  will  nec- 
essarily follow.  There  are  powerful  financial 
interests  in  America  opposed  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  considerable  inter' ropical  terri- 
tory. These  interests  may  prevail,  and  they 
may  not;  but  in  any  case  the  annexation 
of  Cuba  would  not  initiate  a  policy  of  whole- 
sale aggression.  The  sentiment  in  America 
is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  exclusion  of  all 
European  jurisdiction  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  That  is  as  virile  a  policv  to  day 
as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Its  purpose  is  plain.  The  future  security  of 
the  free  institu'ions  of  the  Western  world 
demands  it.  Call  it  by  the  name  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  or  by  any  other  name,  the  prin- 
ciple remains  the  same,  and  is  perfectly 
understood  by  all  classes  of  Americans.  In 
this  lies  hidden  no  assumption  of  authority 
over  the  Spanish-American  republics.  It  in 
no  sense  involves  a  protectorate   beyond  the 
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mere  guaranty  which  it  gives  against  the  vio- 
lation of  the    integrity    of  those  republics  by 
European  Powers.     Our  actions  in  the  cases 
of  Maximilian  in  Mexico,  and  of  the  English  in 
Nicaragua  and  in  Venezuela,  prove  this  more 
conclusively  than  any  amount  of  argument. 
Our  conceded    rights  as  protector   over  the 
Panama  interoceanic  route  have  never  incon- 
venienced Colombia,  nor   given  her  cause  to 
fear  an  extension,    forcible   or   otherwise,  of 
the  privileges  which  we  there  enjoy. 
-   If  there   is  anything  which    the  American 
people  would  rejoice  to   see  more  than    any 
other   in   Spanish  America,  it  would   be  the 
coalition    of   the   various    republics   in    one 
strong  federation.     The  question  is  repeated- 
ly asked,  Why  do  they  not  unite?     The  fact 
that   they  do  not,   and   that   the  earlier  at- 
tempts to  accomplish    it  failed  so  signally, 
should  impress   as  strongly  upon  the  South 
Americans  that  they  are  not  Spanish  as  the 
conviction    is    impressed    upon    the    North 
Americans  that  they  themselves  are  not  Eng- 
lish.    The  mere  identity  of   language    is    of 
comparatively  small  moment,  and  the  strain 
of   common    blood   is   still   less     important. 
Modern  ethnologists  have  at  last  abandoned 
the  effort  to  classify  races  of  men  on  the  basis 
of    linguistic     or     consanguineal    affinities. 
Here,  as  throughout  all  life,  the  main  point 
is  the  environment,  the  peculiar  local  condi- 
tions under  which  the  life  that   is  has  been 
brought  to   its   present   state   of    being.     It 
were  well  for  political  students  to  pay  heed 
to    this     teaching    of     science,     and    admit 
more  of  its  reasoning  into  their   sphere    of 
discussion.      Were     the     Spanish-American 
peoples  truly  Spanish,  were  they  not  instead 
derived  from  a  combination  of  Spanish  blood 
with  a  different  strain  of  indigenous  Ameri- 
can blood    in    practically   every    one  of  the 
southern  republics,  the  oft    discussed  coali- 
tion might   easily  have  been    accomplished. 
Gen.  San  Martin   from  the   beginning   dis- 
couraged any  such   attempt.     Local    preju- 
dices,   the   jealousies   of   Argentine   against 
other  portions     of     South    America,    petty 
jealousy  of  the  brilliant   fame  of   Bolivar — 
all  these  have   been  imputed  to  San  Martin; 
but  for  all  that  his  judgment  has  been  vindi- 
cated by  the  events  since  his  withdrawal  from 
the  final  scene  of  action  in  Peru.     Bolivar,  in 
many  respects   a   more  brilliant  and  striking 


figure  than  San  Martin,  attempted  a  federa- 
tion. As  a  dashing,  victorious  general,  ac- 
customed to  success  and  little  comprehend- 
ing failure,  he  dared  to  hope  that  the  logical 
crowning  glory  of  his  triumphs  should  be 
achieved  in  a  united  Spanish  America.  But 
the  quality  of  amalgamation  was  lacking,  and 
in  the  end  his  inner  sense  of  the  realities  of 
things  proved  superior  to  his  argued  judg- 
ment, since  the  State  of  Bolivia,  which  he 
created  and  named,  has  endured  as  an  inde- 
pendent Government,  distinct  in  its  national 
life,  because  the  racial  difference  between  it 
and  its  neighbors  was  as  sharp  as  its  terri- 
torial boundaries.  Whether  these  centrifugal 
forces  in  Spanish  America  can  ever  be  over- 
come is  matter  of  vain  speculation,  althoit  is 
most  desirable  that  they  should  be. 

In  any  case  it  is  well  for  us  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to   comprehend    that  as  Ameri- 
cans our  political  relationships  with    Europe 
are  severed.     We  are  all  mixed  peoples,  and 
stand  for  the    future.     There  is   a    real  com- 
munity  of  interests   among    us,    far  beyond 
any  arising   out   of  commercial    intercourse. 
The  fruits  of  national  life  are  not  in  the  com- 
mercial growth  of  the  people,  which  is  tran- 
sitory, but    in    the    institutions    and  ideals, 
which  are  developed  and  transmitted  to  com- 
ing generations.     We  count  the  philosopy  of 
Greece  and  the   legal   principles  of  Rome  as 
worth  something  to  us  in  these  days.     How 
different  were  they  both    in  their  final  devel- 
opment  from  the   ancient  conceptions    and 
usages   upon  which   they  were   builded,  and 
how  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  past  were 
the  conditions  which  contributed  a  favorable 
environment   for   their   evolution!     No  man 
can  say  what    ultimate    contribution   to  the 
growth    of  humanity  toward    its  ideal   state 
will  be  made  by  the  United  States  and  by  the 
peoples  of  Latin    America;  but    unless    the 
teachings  of  history  count    for   naught,  the 
development  on    new  soil  of  one   great  com- 
posite people,  and  of  another  deeply  infused 
with  the  unspent  vigor  of  barbaric  races,  will 
produce  new  ideas,  new  institutions  and  new 
vitalizing  power  for  the  world,  whose  benefi- 
cent effects  will  be  unfolded  more  and  more 
as  the  years  go  on.     Not    to    keep  ourselves 
tree   for  the  doing   of  our  own  work   in  our 
own   way  is    to    ignore    these    possibilities. 
Well  may  Latin  America  entertain   fears   for 
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her  own  future  if  we  acknowledge  our  im- 
potence and  disbelief  in  the  strength  of  the 
civilization  of  the  West    by  turning  our  eyes 


back  to  the  lands  which  we    had    abandoned 
in  the  hope  of  better  things. 

New  York  City. 


BISMARCK  AND  THE   REVOLUTION. 

BY  THE  COUNTESS  VON  KROCKOW. 


Frederick  William  IV  was  the  older 
man  by  ten  years;  yet  as  the  two  sat  at  the 
open-windowed  palace  in  Venice,  in  1847, 
and  talked  of  the  clouded  politics  of  the 
North,  it  was  Bismarck  who  spoke  the 
most.  The  King  possessed  a  gift  of  fluent 
eloquence  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
hesitating  manner  of  his  father  and  the  dry 
curtness  of  his  brother  William.  But  he  was 
curious  to  learn  what  program  for  the  future 
the  young  squire  had  in  mind,  so  questioned 
him. 

Bismarck  at  this  time  was  lank  in  figure, 
with  a  round  head  and  round-cropped,  full 
beard.  A  pair  of  protruding,  steel-blue  eyes 
was  the  predominating  feature  of  an  other- 
wise common-looking  face.  The  air  of  good 
breeding  which  distinguished  him  was  due  to 
an  upright  carriage  and  expression  of  self- 
command,  rather  than  to  any  nobleness  of 
form  or  gesture. 

The  corpulent  King  possessed  a  mien  in 
strong  contrast;  his  was  a  look  that  fell  easily 
into  an  expression  of  pensiveness.  No  trace 
of  the  disease  which  was  to  warp  the  texture 
of  his  brain  a  few  years  later  was  visible  as 
yet  in  him,  unless  a  nervous  trick  ot  moving 
the  fingers  of  his  shapely  hands  might  be 
taken  as  an  indication. 

Together,  the  two  men  represented  the 
genius  of  their  country  in  its  entirety — the 
one,  the  tough  sense  ot  the  practical  major- 
ity; the  other,  its  exceptional  dreamers  and 
builders  of  castles  in  the  sky  of  beauty  and 
abstract  thought.  The  King  might  have 
stood  for  the  old  Teutonic  nebulosity,  for 
German  speculation,  and  admiration  of  things 
foreign  and  learned;  Bismarck,  for  German 
science  and  practicality.  The  mind  of  Fred- 
erick William  analyzed  only;  Bismarck's  an- 
alyzed and  synthesized.  The  one  was  all 
thought  and  sympathy,  the  other  all  fight*. 
The  King  lost  himself  in  mysticism  and  cul- 
tivated faith;  Bismarck  held  his  ground 
without  budging,  and  his  prayers  were 
deeds.     At  this  very  time,  for  example,  while 


the  King  was  contemplating  Venetian  art, 
he,  althoonhis  wedding  trip,  was  promoting 
the  organization  of  a  political  party,  and  a 
little  later  was  even  to  travel  up  and  down  the 
country,  founding  newspapers  and  clubs  in 
the  interest  of  Toryism.  He  had  already  be- 
come an  extraordinarily  hard  and  efficient 
worker. 

The  King  has  been  blamed  for  not  having 
discerned  his  capabilities  and  trusted  to  them. 
But  this  current  of  popular  feeling  leaves  out 
the  fact  that  Bismarck,  in  spite  of  his  astute- 
ness, was  but  a  raw  hand  as  yet  at  both 
diplomacy  and  statesmanship.  If,  therefore, 
King  Frederick  William  IV  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, from  the  impressions  gathered  at  this 
quiet  Venetian  dinner,  that  he  could  hardly 
be  trusted  with  great  responsibilities,  but 
might  be  serviceable  in  putting  energy  and 
backbone  into  one  or  the  other  department 
of  the  royal  service,  he  arrived  at  an  opinion 
which  all  calm  minds  must  think  a  sufficient- 
ly fair  judgment. 

For  the  moment  nothing  came  of  the  in- 
terview except  a  triumphant  letter  home  from 
Bismarck's  wife,  Johanna.  The  King,  it 
seems,  was  not  of  the  opinion  that  troubles 
would  break  out;  and,  indeed,  under  the 
soft  skies  of  Italy  such  a  darkening  thought 
would  have  appeared  incongruous.  But  re- 
bellion was  breeding  none  the  less.  In  the 
cold  and  rainy  north  the  crops  had  been  fail- 
ures for  several  successive  years,  and  there 
was  great  scarcity  of  grain.  To  the  high 
price  of  food,  produced  by  this  purely  natural 
cause,  was  added  an  artificial  increase  by 
taxation;  so  that  in  1847,  when  Bismarck,  as 
the  Squire  of  Kniephof,  was  writing  his  po- 
lemical article  on  the  economical  status  and 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  and  extolling  it, 
the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  was  greater  by  one 
penny  than  the  wage  paid  for  a  twelve-hour 
day  of  labor. 

Elsewhere  on  the  Continent  the  times  were 
scarcely  more  prftpitious,  for  which  reason 
many  of  the  Germans  who    had    fled  abroad 
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for  refuge  from  the  double  persecution  of 
the  laws  ind  poverty,  felt  constrained  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  birthplaces  as  being  the 
only  spot  where  they  had  a  right  of  free 
domicile.  But  in  Switzerland,  in  London, 
in  Pans  these  refugees  had  heard  preached 
the  gospel  of  human  freedom,  and  had 
breathed  the  air  of  wider  popular  liberty. 
So  that,  whereas  they  had  gone  forth  shy 
as  creatures  pursued  by  enemies,  they  re- 
turned feeling  like  leaders  backed  by  a  mul- 
titude of  friends.  Instead  of  suffering  op- 
pression, they  proposed  to  exert  pressure; 
and  they  found  that  the  people  were  ready 
for  the  nonce  to  join  them.  Accordingly, 
they  held  mass-meetings  in  Berlin  with  a  bold- 
ness so  novel  that  the  police  felt  paralyzed. 
From  man  to  man  the  contagion  of  revolt 
spread,  and  one  citizen  after  another  un- 
masked to  show  the  disgust  which  was  enter- 
tained against  the  rulings  of  their  tyrannical 
legislators.  They  peti  ioned  the  King  to  al- 
low the  magistrates  to  exercise  greater  le- 
niency in  the  interpretation  of  the  laws;  and, 
no  royal  edict  being  forthcoming  granting 
the  request,  an  assemblage  surged  up  the 
broad  avenue  of  Unter  der  Linden  to  the 
Castle  entrance  to  ask  about  it.  The  King, 
looking  from  a  window  at  the  black,  moving 
mass,  "real  zed  in  a  flash  what  the  martyr 
princes  of  France  underwent  in  the  French 
Revolution,"  and  paled  with  fear.  With 
him  in  the  palace  was  a  party  divided  in  it- 
self— the  one  feeling  and  advising  clemency 
toward  the  masses,  the  other  urging  the 
fullest  chastisement. 

The  latter  consisted  chiefly  of  army  men, 
and  were  called  by  themselves  and  others 
the  party  for  war.  The  King,  tho  esteeming 
it,  withheld  his  consent  to  its  proposal  in 
this  emergency,  just  as  had  occurred  a  gen- 
eration previously  with  the  war  party  around 
Queen  Louise's  husband;  so  it  could  not 
act.  The  opposing  party  did  that,  and  paci- 
fied the  mob  with  kindly  words;  and,  news 
arriving  at  the  palace,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
March,  of  riots  having  broken  out  in  Vienna, 
it  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  the  King  sign  a 
proclamation  promising  that  a  congress  of 
princes  should  be  called  to  discuss  "his 
good  subjects'"  demands.  The  combat 
party,  as  their  answer,  caused  soldiery  to  be 
detailed  and  put#  on  extra  gtfard;  and,  trouble 


arising  between  the  soldiers  and  civilians 
the  same  evening,  the  public  excitement  in- 
creased. The  people  determined  to  speak 
themselves  to  the  King,  and  appoin'ed  the 
third  day  from  that  for  a  popular  demonstra- 
tion before  the  castle.  They  were  wrought 
up;  and  on  the  morning  named,  to  add  to 
all  the  rest,  a  deputation  had  to  arrive  from 
Cologne  with  a  strong  petition,  which  added 
to  their  confusion  ol  mind.  King  Frederick 
William,  hearing  of  it,  caused  a  new  proc- 
lamation to  be  made  out,  promising  this 
time  that  a  congress  should  be  called  withtn 
a  fortnight  to  prepare  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  confederation,  the  creation  of  a 
written  constitution,  the  adoption  of  laws 
freeing  the  public  press  and  granting  the 
right  of  free  change  of  domicile  within  the 
Kingdom. 

The  multitude,  assembling  at  the  appoint- 
ed time,  was  met  by  the  sight  of  the  little, 
white  paper  flag  of  truce.  In  an  instant  it 
acted  on  them  like  the  soft  voice  of  biblical 
admonition,  and  turned  away  their  wrath. 
Men's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  The  whole  peo- 
ple broke  into  cries  of  joy  and  jubilation. 
There  was  shouting  aloud  for  the  King  to 
apaear  and  accept  their  thanks. 

The  King  responded  by  stepping  out  upon 
the  gilded  balcony  of  the  Schloss.  At  the 
same  moment  something  occurred — a  small 
thing  in  itself,  but  something  which  pro- 
voked results  of  an  import  so  serious  and 
grave  that  history,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
persists  in  disagreeing  about  it.  The  chron- 
iclers of  one  party  lay  the  blame  of  the  inci- 
dent upon  one  side,  and  those  of  the  oppo- 
site party  upon  the  other.  I  must  be  allowed 
to  report  it,  in  my  turn,  as  I  have  heard  it. 
My  authority  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  scene, 
a  zealous  patriot,  and  a  trustworthy  gentle- 
man of  Pomerania. 

"A  couple  of  the  King's  men  [of  what  I 
have  called  the  '  combatant  party'  around  the 
monarch],  "  being  wroth  at  the  spectacle  of 
his  Sacred  Majesty  bowing  to  a  rebellious  mob, 
fired  into  the  crowd,  as,  befjre  God,  every 
one  of    us  would  have  liked  to  do." 

Two  shots  only;  but  they  caused  a  panic 
without  end.  A  ytll  of  "Treason"  arose. 
Citizens,  supposing  themselves  attacked  by 
the  soldiers  harbored  in  the  castle  cellars, 
fled  to  side  Streets,  and  almost  mechanically 
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fell  to  throwing  up  barricades,  together  with 
the  maddened  agitators  of  rebellion  and 
their  fanatic  followers.  Soldiery  (a  matter 
of  fact  which  is  disputed  by  none)  turned  up 
everywhere  throughout  the  city,  and  set  to 
attacking  them.  From  house  to  house  a 
fighting  spread  that  looked  like  war.  No 
citizen  and  no  militia  would  lend  the  soldiery 
a  hand;  the  troops  went  bayonet-sticking 
alone,  from  chamber  to  chamber,  and  from 
barricade  to  barricade,  till  re-enforced  by 
cannon  and  anillery.  All  the  afternoon  and 
all  the  night  the  unequal  combat  raged. 

By  morning  the  King  was  feelirg  ill  from 
excess  of  emotion,  having  vacillated  fiom  one 
side  to  the  other  as  events  went  on,  lending 
an  ear  to  his  combatant  advisers,  and  then 
inclining  to  yield  to  the  urgency  of  those  who 
recommended  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops. 
In  the  meantime  the  bodies  of  hundreds  of 
his  subjects  had  stained  the  disordered  streets 
of  his  capital  with  blood.  The  menial  sight 
was  too  much  for  his  sensitive  nature  to  sus- 
tain. He  broke  away  from  the  influence  of 
his  generals,  and  did  what  to  this  day  no 
Conservative  forgives  him  for,  and  no  Liberal 
forgets — he  oidered  the  victorious  soldiery 
drawn  off.  When  the  183  patriots  whom 
they  had  slain  were  carried,  later,  to  their 
graves,  he  stepped  again  upon  the  balcony  of 
his  casile,  and  uncovered  his  head  before 
their  passing  biers.  The  three  officers  and 
eleven  men  who  were  buried  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  oiher  hand,  he  sufferea  to  be 
buried  without  noise  or  pomp.  His  brother, 
moreover,  the  Prince  of  Prussia  (late  Em- 
peror William  I,  whom  the  combatant  party 
looked  to  as  their  head),  he  caused  to  flee  to 
England,  the  Prince's  devotion  to  arms 
being  resented  by  the  people,  and  its  tenden- 
cies suspected  and  disliked. 

The  war  party  at  court  would  not  not  have 
been  Prussians  if  they  had  given  way  to  this 
new  regimen  of  conciliation;  nor  did  they 
for  long.  They  were  obliged,  indeed,  by  the 
King's  will,  to  lie  low;  but  the  will  of  the 
Kingwaschangeable.astheyhadhad  occasion 
enough  to  know,  and  they  determined  firmly 
that  it  should  be  changed.  In  September  of 
the  same  year  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  with- 
drawn from  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  placed 
under  General  von  Wrangel,  the  General 
Weyier  of  the  day,  to   domineer  the  capital. 


As  they  expected,  the  King  breathed  freer, 
and  his  tone  changed  precisely  as  his  court- 
iers had  expected. 

We  shall  >ee  in  the  end  that  the  backward 
aristocracy,  of  which  this  war  party  was  com- 
posed, had  nothing  except  brute  force  of 
arms  to  its  advantage.  The  people  were 
made  of  the  same  tough  material  as  itself; 
so  while  the  court  could  go  on  resisting  it  for 
some  twenty  years  longer  it  had  to  yield  in 
the  long  run  of  time. 

The  people  held  fast  to  their  rebellious 
demands  for  unity  and  a  national  Constitu- 
tion until  they  got  them;  and  altho  much  is 
yet  to  be  obtained,  S'ill  two  such  conquests, 
despite  the  powerful  opposition  raised 
against  it,  is  a  good  showing  for  t  he  people  in 
a  single  century.  What  went  against  the 
intention  of  the  rebellious  advocates  was  the 
manner  by  which  their  desires  were  secured. 
They  had  claimed  constitutionalism  as  a  civil 
right  which  the  Government  was  bound  by 
contract  to  bestow  for  service  rendered; 
while  the  unification  of  Germany  was  re- 
garded as  a  consummation  which  must  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
people  alike  as  a  measureof  equity  and  good 
sense.  And,  basing  human  conjecture  on 
the  conduct  of  the  people  in  the  past,  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  if  it  had  been  left  to  itself, 
this  demand  would  have  been  made  again 
and  again  till,  little  by  little,  consiitu  lonal- 
ism  should  have  been  wrested  in  full  from 
their  selfish  and  unwihing  rulers. 

What  history  records,  however,  is  a  story, 
not  of  the  gradual  attainment  of  a  higher 
form  of  civilized  legislation  from  1848  on,  by 
the  modern  instrumentality  of  petitions, 
mass-meetings,  the  press  and  public  opinion,, 
but  by  the  elements  of  international  war  set 
loose  by  the  contrivances  of  diplomacy.  In 
other  words,  the  combatant  pany  around 
the  King,  in  order  to  win  the  people's  aid  in 
a  new  scheme  for  foreign  conquest,  picked  up 
and  adopted  the  people's  ideals,  and  gramed 
them  unity  and  a  Reichstag  in  return  for  help 
in  obtaining  for  Prussia  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Hanover,  and  a  victory  over  France.  And 
this  work  was  Bismarck's. 

At  this  period.  1848.  this  way  "out  of  the 
untenaole  inirenchment  in  which  the  party 
was  maintaining  itself  against  the  major- 
ity, was   not     discerned    yet    even   by  him. 
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Bismarck  appeared  undistinguishable  during 
the  Revolution  from  other  average,  narrow- 
minded  country  squires,  in  little  save  the 
practical  means  which  he  was  using  to  obtain 
the  ends  of  Toryism.  Other  men  were  as 
tireless  in  working  for  the  cause  as  himself; 
but,  somehow,  results  showed  with  him.  The 
principal  newspaper  organ  which  he  helped 
to  establish,  the  new  Prussian  Times  {Kreuz- 
zeitung),  and  for  which  he  wrote,  was  soon 
the  best  of  the  Tory  papers;  and  so  with 
most  of  the  things  he  laid  his  hands  to.  Su- 
perior vitality  characterized  them  all.  It 
would  seem  as  if  his  indolent,  unhampered 
youth  had  been  a  period  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  feudal  force,  and  this  the  appointed 
time  for  the  opening  up  of  the  reserve  flood- 
gates of  his  genius. 

In  April  the  King  most  reluctantly  allowed 
the  congress  to  assemble,  which  the  royal 
edict  of  the  eighteenth  of  March  had  agreed 
to.  Inthisaswellasin  a  parliament  appointed 
by  the  princes  in  Erfurt,  Bismarck  contended 
against  constitutionalism  with  might  and 
main.  In  1849,  when  the  people's  parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  called  together  by 
German  patriots,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
resolved  (by  a  vote  of  291  to  248),  to  offer 
the  German  Imperial  crown  to  the  Prussian 
King,  he  declaimed  against  the  King's  accept- 
ing  it.     Such   a  crown,  he  said,  would   bear 


the  stamp  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  gold  of  which  it  would  be  com- 
posed the  crown  of  Prussia  would  be  smelt- 
ed indistinguishably. 

The  war  party  in  the  Government,  of 
whose  spirit  he  partook,  and  whose  military 
measures  he  approved,  spoke  through  him, 
as  did  the  Prussian  squirarchy  in  the  Con- 
gress of  '47.  He  was  such  an  exact  mouth- 
piece of  their  opinions,  indeed,  that  old  offi- 
cials of  highest  station  began  to  court  him. 
He  had  an  inimitable  way  of  saying  what 
they  thought,  and  they  were  not  a  little  im- 
pressed by  his  manner  of  taking  their  conde- 
scension with  cool  reserve. 

This  regard  increased,  and  when  the  King 
sought  a  man  to  look  after  Prussian  inter- 
ests in  the  Council  of  the  Federal  Princes, 
they  supported  his  candidacy.  In  1851  the 
post  of  secretary  to  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Council  was  offered,  accordingly,  to  him,  and 
he  accepted  the  position  with  a  self-assur- 
ance that  astonished  both  Minister  and  King. 

Frederick  William  remonstrated.  "The 
responsibilities,"  he  said,  "are  most 
weighty. "  "  Your  Majesty  can  try  me, ' '  was 
the  reply.  "  If  it  does  not  work  I  can  be  re- 
moved." And  on  this  condition  he  relin- 
quished the  life  of  a  Pomeranian  squire  to 
take  up  that  of  diplomacy. 

Dresden,  Germany. 


THE  ANNEXATION  OF  THE  ARID  WEST. 

BY    F.    H.    NEWELL, 

Chief  of  the  Hydrographic  Division  of  the  Geological   Survey. 


Now  that  annexations  of  territory  are  under 
consideration,  and  the  utility  of  various 
tropical  islands  a  matter  of  current  discus- 
sion, it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
United  States  Government  already  possesses 
a  princely  domain  which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  is  still  as  legitimate  a  subject  for 
annexation  as  any  new  country  in  the  world. 
One-third  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  is 
owned  by  the  General  Government,  or  about 
two-thirds  of  the  territory  between  the  100th 
meridian  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  greater 
part  of  this  immense  area  is,  in  its  natural 
condition,  worthless  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  hence  does  not  furnish  homes  for 
our  growing  population.     And  yet  this  land 


is  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  and  water, 
the  only  thing  which  it  lacks,  can  be  sup- 
plied. The  farm  lands  of  the  East,  and  of 
the  humid  regions  of  the  world  generally, 
besides  being  more  or  less  exhausted  by  con- 
stant cultivation,  have  for  ages  been  washed 
by  copious  rainfalls.  In  the  West,  where 
freshets  have  not  robbed  the  soil  of  its  min- 
eral salts,  fertility  has  for  centuries  been  ac- 
cumulating, with  the  result  that  to-day, 
under  proper  irrigation,  four  acres  of  land, 
producing  from  three  to  five  crops  a  year, 
can  be  made  to  support  a  family;  while  in 
the  other  farm  lands  of  the  world  a  hundred 
acres  is  often  insufficient.  A  small  piece  of 
our  arid  land,  devoted  to  semitropical  fruits, 
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garden  vegetables  and  forage  plants,  under 
irrigation  produced  wonderful  results. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  arid  region  irrigation 
is  not  only  feasible,  but  has  been  proved 
successful.  It  is  not  always  financially 
profitable  to  the  private  corporation  looking 
for  eight  percent,  dividends;  but  in  the  same 
sense  that  a  lighthouse,  the  dredging  of  a 
harbor,  or  the  improvement  of  a  river  is 
profitable,  it  would  pay  the  community  or 
the  General  Government  to  open  this  great 
area  for  agricultural  use,  and  so  make  it  the 
comfortable  home  of  millions  of  prosperous 
people.  Irrigation  is  one  of  the  simplest 
processes  in  the  world,  and  its  fundamental 
methods  have  changed  little  since  the  time 
of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  simply  the  storage 
and  gradual  use  throughout  the  year  ot  the 
floods  which  come  at  a  particular  season, 
usually  in  May  and  June,  and  go  to  waste. 
Artesian  wells  are  in  some  instances  success- 
fully employed;  but  the  main  reliance  in  the 
West  will  probably  continue  to  be  the  surface 
water.  Altho  th2  system  itself  is  so  old, 
modern  science  knows  comparatively  little  of 
the  relation  of  water  to  the  development  of 
vegetable  life,  or  why  we  apply  water  to  the 
soil.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  that  water 
may  be  so  supplied  "to  potatoes  as  to  make 
them  small  in  size  and  many  in  a  hill,  or  by  a 
different  application  of  water  they  may  be 
made  few  and  large.  Water  given  in  quan- 
tity to  grain  at  a  certain  stage  will  make  the 
crop  run  to  straw.  Similar  observations  in 
the  case  of  fruit-trees  are  equally  familiar; 
but  the  whole  subject  rests  upon  individual 
experiences  rather  than  scientific  certainty. 
An  accurate  knowledge  of  water  effects  will 
form  the  basis  of  the  intelligent  practice  of 
irrigation.  Already  the  agricultural  stations 
in  the  West  are  making  experiments  in  this 
line,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  C.  True, 
and  from  them  important  results  may  flow. 

Our  land  laws  are  not  the  most  favorable 
to  the  development  of  irrigation.  The  plot- 
ting is  now  done  on  the  rectangular  system, 
which  is  adapted  to  humid  country,  where 
one  quarter-section  is  as  well  watered  as 
another.  But  where  the  rivers  are  few  it  may 
happen  that  one  quarter-section  will  embrace 
all  the  water  obtainable  for  a  thousand  sec- 
tions. The  man  who  then  gets  control  of  the 
water-hold   is  master   of  the  situation,   and 


those  who  come  after  him  get  nothing,  be- 
cause water  in  the  arid  regions  is  the  founda- 
tion of  value,  and  without  it  land  is  worthless. 
To  avoid  this  result  our  public  land  should 
be  divided  in  reference  to  its  water  rights, 
and  thus  give  every  settler  a  chance  at  its 
reclamation. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  when 
times  were  hard,  the  men  who  felt  crowded 
in  the  East,  or  who  preferred  the  larger  ven- 
ture of  pioneer  life,  packed  up  their  gcods  in 
a  four-horse  wagon  and  started  "out  West," 
to  the  Ohio  reserve  or  to  Indiana;  but  these 
^conditions  have  wholly  changed.  Altho 
there  is  plenty  of  public  land  left,  most  of  it 
is  useless  until,  by  the  united  effort  of  a  large 
number  of  individuals,  or  of  the  Government, 
a  water-supply  is  provided.  The  Mormons 
went  out  to  Salt  Lake,  and  by  community 
effort  have  accomplished  wonders;  but  even 
opportunities  of  that  kind  rarely  exist.  The 
sources  of  water-supply  now  are  the  great 
rivers,  which  can  be  diverted  only  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
often  millions  of  dollars.  Such  outlays 
would  be  well  repaid,  however,  if  undertaken 
by  the  Government  in  a  systematic  fashion, 
when  the  sociological  results  and  industrial 
advantages  are  fully  estimated.  Irrigated 
lands  tend  to  produce  a  splendid  civilization. 
Where  land  is  so  fertile  that  little  of  it  is 
needed  for  one  pair  of  hands,  a  closely  settled 
community  of  small  proprietors  generally 
grows  up.  People  can  live  just  near  enough 
together  to  have  the  advantages  of  good 
schools,  churches,  and  those  wholesome  as- 
sociations which  flow  from  community  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  free  from  the  de- 
pressing influences  of  the  great  city.  What 
conditions  could  be  more  favorable? 

Irrigation  is  beginning  to  receive  some 
share  of  the  public  attention  that  is  its  due. 
The  Seventh  Congress,  which  will  be  held 
in  Cheyenne  in  the  autumn,  promises  to  at- 
tract more  interest  than  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. Governor  Mount,  of  Indiana,  has  set 
forth,  in  a  recent  letter,  the  bearing  of  the 
subject  upon  the  welfare  of  the  nation  in 
words  which  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote. 
He  writes: 

"  Two  important  problems    are  before  us 

the  unemployed  and  our  arid  lands.  A  policy 
that   would    furnish  to  the    idle    remunerative 
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employment,  and  fruitfulness  to  our  desert 
places,  w  mid  prove  a  boon  to  our  country  and 
a  blessing  to  humanity.  A  puliry  that  would 
relieve  the  congested  cities  and  supply  their 
crowded  inmates  with  homes;  that  would  de- 
velop manhood  and  womanhood,  furnishing 
employment,  teaching  habits  of  industry  and 
frugality,  would  be  building  for  our  nation's 
future  on  the  solid  rock.  The  country  is  the 
nation's  hope.  Rural  life  is  conducive  to 
purity  of  character.  I  think  the  blending  of 
our  ideas,  the  exaltation  of  agriculture,  the  ap- 
plication of  science  to  farming,  the  encourage- 
ment of  migration  to  the  country  instead  of  to 
the  city,  the  transforming  of  waste*  places  into 
smiling  plenty,  will  do  more  for  the  nation's 
prosperity,  development  and  happiness  than 
any  suggestions  offered  to  the  public.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  people  are  ready  to  co-oper- 
ate to  this  end,  but  1  do  believe  true  wisdom 
invites  to  such  methods." 

The  Government  has  in  southern  Arizona 
an  interesting  irrigation  and  Indian  problem 
combined.  It  appears  that  the  Pimas,  Mari- 
copas  and  Pallajoes  were  agricultural  In- 
dians, who  had  supported  themselves  from 
time  immemorial  by  irrigating  their  lands 
by  water  taken  from  the  Gila  River.  In  early 
times  these  Indians  were  of  great  service  to 
the   whites   in    protecting  them  against   the 


Apaches;  but  as  population  increased  the 
whites  began  to  take  up  the  water  of  the  Gila 
River,  until  they  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
control  of  it  all,  leaving  the  poor  Indian  lit- 
erally high  and  dry.  He  can  no  longer  keep 
up  his  farming;  and,  altho  the  Government 
is  spending  large  sums  on  his  education,  he 
is  left  without  substantial  means  of  support. 
Some  one  has  aptly  said  that  the  coming  of 
the  whites  has  changed  these  Indians  from  a 
condition  of  self-supporting  savagery  to  that 
of  dependence  on  Government  rations  and 
pett}  thieving  unJer  civilization.  The  prac- 
tical problem  is  to  get  back  the  water  that 
used  to  flow  in  that  river.  This  can  proba- 
bly be  accomplished  by  building  a  good-sized 
dam  at  a  point  above  the  reservation,  and 
there  holding  the  stream  at  flood.  Congress 
has  appropriated  $20,000  for  an  investigation 
of  the  question,  and  prehminarv  examina- 
tions have  been  made.  It  will  probably  cost 
$2,000,000  to  construct  the  dam,  which  would 
have  to  be  done  by  the  Government  or  some 
community  effort.  But  this  is  something 
which  must  be  undertaken  it  we  are  ever  to 
utilize  the  beautiful  lands  of  southern  Ari- 
zona. 

Wa.'hingtov,  D.  C. 


COMMODORE  JOHN  C.  WATSON. 


BY    WM.    ELLIOT    GRIFFIS,    D.D. 


Discipline  is  the  life  of  the  service  in 
armv  and  navy.  The  "  happy  ship  "  is  that 
whereof  a  strict  disciplinarian  has  charge. 
The  regiment  to  join  is  the  one  in  which 
orders  are  sure  to  be  obeyed. 

Among  naval  officers  of  my  own  limited 
acquaintance,  Commodore  Watson  stands  as 
the  representative  of  that  order  which  de- 
mands from  both  superior  and  inferior  what 
the  law  requires.  I  knew  him  during  his 
three  years  of  service  on  the  Asiatic  station. 
Alike  from  common  sailor,  fellow-officer, 
and  all  above  him  in  rank,  Watson  would 
have  nothing  short  of  justice.  Commer- 
cially speaking,  he  paid  one  hundred  cents 
on  the  dollar,  and  from  others  would  take 
nothing  less  when  the  honor  of  the  navy  and 
his  country  was  concerned. 

He  is  now  fifty-six  years  old,  having  been 
born    in  Kentucky,  August  24th,  1842.      He 


studied  in  the  naval  academy  from  1856  to 
1861.  He  served  Farragut  as  aid,  both  on  the 
deck  and  in  the  rigging  of  the  flag-ship  "Hart- 
ford "  at  Mobile.  With  his  chief  he  passed 
the  batteries  from  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip  to  Port  Hudson  in  the  Mississippi. 
He  bears  the  scars  of  a  Confederate  shell 
splinter.  After  long  service  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, he  came  to  Asiatic  waters  in  the  . 
United  States  corvet  "  Alaska"  in  1871,  and 
was  in  the  Korean  campaign.  During  the 
next  two  years,  as  Lieutenant-Commander, 
he  had  charge  of  the  store  ship  ■•  Idaho  "  in 
Yokohama  harbor,  virtually  the  headquarters 
of  the  China  and  Japan  squadron.  Here  he 
seemed  the  typical  American  naval  officer, 
suaviter  in  modo  fort  iter  in  re.  Three  illus- 
trations must  suffice  to  show  what  manner  of 
man  the  commander  of  our  Eastern  Squad- 
ron is. 
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Deserters  may  have  real  grievances,  and 
someiimes  moving  stories  to  tell;  but  Wat- 
son's only  answer  was  that  given  by  a  car- 
bine. On  a  well-regulated  man-of-war,  with 
good  food,  a  routine  of  duties  that  allows  a 
reasonable  amount  of  recreation  and  frequent 
"shore  leave,"  it  is  hard  to  see  what  can  jus- 
tify desertion.  When  officers  are  even  mod- 
erately kind,  and  the  work  is  only  that  of 
a  store-ship,  the  crime  is  greater.  When 
Government  property  is  stolen  for  escape  a 
fresh  element  of  iniquity  is  added. 

Our  navy  was  never  better  manned  than  it 
is  to-day.  Its  moral  tone  was  never  higher. 
Things  were  somewhat  different  twenty-five 
years  ago.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Japanese 
excepted  the  sailors  from  visits  inland.  When, 
therefore,  Watson  detected  a  boa  load  of 
deserters  in  the  United  States  naval  unifoim, 
and  in  a  boat  belonging  to  the  war-ship,  he 
called  for  a  carbine,  took  deliberate  aim  and 
fired.  One  man  paid  the  death-penalty  for 
his  folly.  The  spokesman  of  the  others  cned 
out:  "Oh,  Mr.  Watson,  don't  fire!  We'll 
comeback."  And  they  did.  Personally,  the 
man  under  the  epaulets  grieved.  Kindly  he 
talked  to  the  returned  recreants.  As  put  in 
trust  with  the  authority  of  his  country,  the 
officer  knew  no  regrets. 

I  first  met  Watson,  with  his  friend  Chester, 
now  captain  of  the  cruiser  "  Cincinnati,"  at 
at  a  prayer-meeting  in  the  American  Mission 
Home  at  Yokohama.  Both  impressed  me  as 
fervent,  genial,  manly  Christians,  as  brave 
before  a  sneer  as  before  Confederate  or 
Korean  cannon.  Both  were  favorites  in  so- 
ciety at  the  port — "the  New  York  of 
Japan." 

Watson's  discipline  and  sense  of  duty  were 
proof  even  against  social  wiles  and  the 
charms  of  that  despot — "she  who  must  be 
obeyed."  I  remember  how  a  coterie  of 
American  ladies  at  Yokohama  was  led  captive 
by  one  who  secretly  boasted  that  she  could 
compel  "even  Captain  Watson  to  relax  the 
rules  of  the  service,"  and  yield  to  her  and 
them.  Elaborately  preparing  eatables  and 
drinkables  for  a  surprise  party  to  be  held  on 
board  the  "Idaho."  with  dancing  and  music, 
these  lovely  women  could  not  believe  that  let 
or  hindrance  would  be  put  to  their  scheme. 
Nevertheless,  altho  they  were  his  friends. 
Lieutenant-Commander  Watson,  hearing  of 


the  affair,  banned  it  in  a  severely  polite 
note.  No  surprises  of  any  sort  are  allowed 
on  Watson's  ships. 

The  result  was  a  vast  increase  of  local 
respect  for  the  naval  service  of  the  United 
States,  which,  to  speak  wiih  perfect  frank- 
ness, was  needed  in  the  bay  where  the  United 
States  steamship  "Oneida,"  and  the  bones 
of  most  of  her  crew,  lay  under  the  waves, 
sunk  by  collision  within  a  few  hours  after  her 
officers  had  enjoyed  their  festal  farewells 
with  too  kind  friends.  Watson's  action  was 
a  needed  tome.  One  feels  safe  on  a  ship 
where  such  a  Ulysses  ties  himseif  to  the  mast 
and  stops  his  ears  with  siren-proof  wax. 

It  is  good  to  crucify  self  on  the  cross  of 
duty.  There  are  rights  also.  Not  for  his 
own  sake  alone,  but  for  that  of  his  fellow- 
officers,  Watson  once  faced  unquailingly  the 
wrath — I  will  not  sav  malice — of  his  superior, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  No  names  need 
be  mentioned  or  dates  given,  but  the  corre- 
spondence is  on  record.  Several  months' 
reading  in  the  naval  archives  at  Washington 
revealed  to  the  reader  many  curious  phenom- 
ena of  human  nature.  To  me  it  seemed  as  if 
the  landsman  in  the  office  held  the  whip- 
hand  over  his  subordinate,  with  the  idea  of 
driving  him  to  resignation  from  the  navy. 

"On  land,  if  you  have  a  difficulty  with  your 
fellow-officer,"  said  a  naval  surgeon  to  the 
writer,  "  you  can  go  out  and  walk  it  off;  but 
on  ship  you  must  sit  it  ouc  in  the  cabin." 
Watson  concluded  not  to  give  up  theship.  or 
to  walk  it  off  but  to  sit  it  off.  Having  never 
flinched  before  Chalmette  batteries,  or  Ko- 
rean jingals,  or  comrades  who  jeered  at 
prayer,  or  deserters,  or  the  blandishmen's  of 
society  leaders,  he  held  to  law  and  right. 
He  won  his  point. 

In  the  round  of  duties  as  ordnance  officer, 
commander  of  the  "Wyoming"  in  the 
wa  ers  around  Spain,  captain  of  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  governor  of  the  Naval 
Home  in  Philadelphia,  Watson  has  been 
steadily  preparing  for  great  responsibilities. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  he  asked  at  once 
for  service  at  the  front.  He  got  it.  By 
character,  accomplishments,  service  and  de- 
votion todutv,  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  May  he  singe  the  beird  of  Spain,  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  compel  peace! 

Ithaca.  N.  V. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  HAMPTON 


BY    PROF.    W.    S.    SCARBOROUGH. 


In  1872,  four  years  after  the  founding  of 
Hampton,  and  while  the  school  was  still  in  its 
infancy,  General  Armstrong — its  earnest,  dis- 
tinguished head,  who  then,  as  afterward,  was 
always  on  the  alert  to  secure  the  best  helpers 
that  he  could  rally  to  his  support  to  assist  him 
in  perpetuating  a  work  to  which  he  had  con- 
secrated both  heart  and  soul — wrote  a  charac- 
teristic letter  to  one  who  afterward  became  one 
of  those  helpers.     The  following  is  an  extract: 

"Dear  Miss : — Five   millions   of  ex-slaves 

appeal  to  you.  Will  you  come  ?  Please  telegraph 
if  you  can.  There  is  work  here,  and  brave  souls 
are  needed.  If  you  care  to  engage  in  a  good  hearty 
battle,  where  there  is  no  scratching  and  pin- 
sticking,  but  great  guns  and  heavy  shot  only  used, 
come  here.  If  you  like  to  lend  a  hand  when  a 
good  cause  is  short-handed,  come  here. 

"  We  are  growing  rapidly;  there  is  an  inunda- 
tion of  students,  and  we  need  more  force.  We 
want  you  as  a  teacher.  Please  sing  three  verses 
before  you  decide,  and  then  dip  your  pen  in  the 
rays  of  morning  light  and  say  to  this  cause,  like 
the  gallant  old  Colonel  Newcomb,  '  Aa 'sum.'' 

"Sincerely  yours,        S.  C.  Armstrong." 

There  was  but  one  answer  to  such  a  call: 
Here  am  I. 

Mr.  William  M.  Reid,  an  alumnus  of  Hamp- 
ton, at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  that  school,  among  other  things,  said: 

"When  I  consider  General  Armstrong's  age, 
less  than  thirty  when  this  work  began,  his  neces- 
sarily limited  practical  knowledge  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  proposed  to  deal,  the  novel  and 
complex  questions  growing  out  of  the  new  condi- 
tion of  affairs  as  a  result  of  the  war,  which  ques- 
tions were  puzzling  the  minds  of  the  ablest  and 
stanchest  friends  of  the  freedmen,  and  note  the 
clearness  of  his  insight,  the  correctness  of  his 
judgment  as  tested  by  the  years  that  have  passed, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  him  genius  like  unto 
that  which  enabled  Lord  Bacon  with  such  unerr- 
ing certainty  to  mark  out  the  way  for  a  revolution 
in  methods  for  the  advancement  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  to  make  a  new  era  in  the  uplifting  of 
humanity. 

"Heaving  conceived  the  nature  of  the  work  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  do,  with  a  courage  that  was 
dauntless,  with  a  faith  that  was  sublime,  he  sted- 
fastly  bent  the  whole  of  his  tireless  energies  to  its 
accomplishment;  and  in  his  ceaseless  labors  to 
that  end  there  was  'no  variableness  neither 
shadow  of  turning.'  " 

Hampton  is  no  disappointment.  It  is  fulfil- 
ling its  mission  well.  The  spirit  of  General 
Armstrong  still  obtains  there.  It  permeates 
both  its  immediate  and  more   remote   manage- 
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ment,  so  that  the  purpose  of  its  founder  has 
never  been  lost  sight  of.  It  goes  further  still. 
The  students  under  this  influence  have  caught 
it,  and  have  carried  it  forth  with  them  into 
their  every  field  of  labor  where  they  have  sowed 
the  seed  anew. 

To  one  who  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Hamp- 
ton for  the  first  time,  the  impression  has  been 
indelibly  made  that  this  spirit  is  crystallized 
in  one  paragraph  of  the  remarkable  "  Memo- 
randa" of  General  Armstrong,  found  among 
his  effects  after  his  death,  and  by  the  far- 
sighted  present  Principal,  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell, 
thought  that  "  it  should  not  be  withheld  from 
a  wider  circle."  From  the  printed  form  which 
he,  therefore,  made  for  distribution  I  cull  this 
statement: 

"  A  work  that  requires  no  sacrifice  does  not 
count  for  much  in  fulfilling  God's  plans.  But 
what  is  commonly  called  sacrifice  is  the  best,  hap- 
piest use  of  one's  self  and  one's  resources — the 
best  investment  of  time,  strength  and  means. 
He  who  makes  no  such  sacrifice  is  most  to  be 
pitied.  He  is  a  heathen,  because  he  knows  noth- 
ing of  God." 

At  Hampton  to-day  this  idea  of  the  use  of 
self  is  first  and  foremost.  In  the  students  it  is 
found  in  the  high  self-control  which  shows  it- 
self in  the  remarkable  order  and  discipline  met 
with  on  every  hand — remarkable  because,  with 
the  elements  there  assembled,  unless  there  was 
something  more  than  the  mere  hand  of  firm 
government  to  curb  these  elements,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  produce  such  a  result. 

What  this  spirit  will  have  to  do  in  the  mold- 
ing of  the  future  of  the  Indian  and  the  negro 
furnishes  food  for  serious  reflection  to  all  who 
have  to  do  with  the  so-called  problems  of  the 
races.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  highest 
good  of  any  people  to  so  forget  self  as  to  "  use 
self  to  work  for  God  and  humanity."  Such  a 
spirit  will  be  a  spur  to  the  native  indolence  of 
the  Indian,  and  will  correct  his  ideas  about 
labor;  and  to  the  negro,  who  in  working  out 
his  own  destiny  is  too  liable  to  develop  an  im- 
mediate form  of  selfishness  that  looks  no  fur- 
ther than  the  personal  gain  in  anything,  it  will 
be  a  similar  corrective. 

Tuskegee  has  a  broad  field  into  which  to 
carry  this  spirit;  and  its  founder,  Booker  T. 
Washington,  has  opportunities  for  almost  il- 
limitable influence  in  this  direction,  and  the 
closeness  of  contact  only  gives  a  stronger 
leverage.     There  is  one  other,  who  occupies  a 
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sphere  somewhat  different  but  almost  as  lim- 
itless in  its  way,  and  this  one  is  another  disciple 
of  Hampton  in  the  person  of  John  R.  Hawkins, 
who  now  occupies  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Ed- 
ucation in  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  with  its  membership  of  some  400,000. 
In  touch  with  the  people,  the  last  named  is  in 
a   place  to   inspire  them  to  exercise  this    same 


spirit  in  the  manner  in  which  they  deal  with 
the  education  of  the  youth — to  be  self-helpful 
generously  as  a  race.  To  any  one  who  de- 
sires the  honored  future  of  a  race  there  can 
be  but  one  lesson  to  teach,  one  answer  to  give 
to  the  call  of  duty,  and  that  is  the  one  that  is 
Hampton's  life  and  soul — "Adsztm  " — Use  me. 

WlLBERFORCE,    O. 
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BY    AGNES    FARLEY    MILLAR. 


What  strikes  one  most  about  modern  statues 
is  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  so  "very 
energetical,"  as  the  Heavenly  Twin  said.  If 
you  stand  at  one  end  of  the  Galerie  des  Ma- 
chines, and  look  at  the  crowd  of  stone,  bronze 
and  plaster  people  there  assembled,  you  will 
notice  that  they  all  (with  the  exception  of  the 
busts,  bien  entender)  have  their  arms  stretched 
out,  their  mouths  open,  their  heads  flung 
back,  or  their  legs  flung  up.  So  might  the  pet- 
rified inhabitants  of  some  vast  insane  asylum 
appear;  yet  if  we  go  to  the  Louvre  or  else- 
where, where  the  antique  is  to  be  studied,  how 
different  the  effect!  There  the  beautiful  forms 
are  mostly  in  respose,  or  in  calm,  unstrained 
attitudes. 

One  of  the  most  discussed  things  this  year 
is  the  gigantic  statue  of  Balzac,  by  Rodin. 
This  artist,  tho  undoubtedly  among  the 
most  talented  sculptors  of  the  day,  is  some- 
what uncertain.  His  Victor  Hugo  last  year 
was  a  masterpiece;  his  Balzac  is  in  many  re- 
spects unsatisfactory.  For  some  occult  reason 
the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  has  determined  that 
the  bronze  Balzac  must  be  finished  and  on  his 
pedestal  in  1900;  and  I  am  told  that  Rodin  was 
worried  and  harassed  a  good  deal,  threatened 
that  the  order  would  be  withdrawn  if  not 
promptly  finished,  and  so  forth;  and  as  he  is 
just  one  of  those  men  who  cannot  be  hurried, 
the  result  is  as  I  have  said.  The  long  dress- 
ing-gown enveloping  the  great  novelist-histo- 
rian is  not  happy  in  effect,  and  one  feels  that  it 
was  used  as  a  pis  aller.  The  other  work  by 
Rodin.  "  The  Kiss,"  is  a  chaste  and  beautiful 
example  of  plastic  art. 

Denys  Puech  shows  a  monument  to  Francis 
Gamier,  one  of  the  first  French  conquerors  of 
Tonkin,  which  is  destined  for  the  Place  de 
l'Observatoire.  It  is  of  a  very  fine  effect,  and 
will  form  a  happy  contrast  with  many  of  the 
recently  erected  statues  that  Paris  is  suffering 
from,  and  which  Parisians  irreverently  call 
"Turnips."  The  bold,  handsome  bust  of  the 
naval  officer   is  placed  on  a  pedestal;  a  woman 


holds  out  to  him  the  laurels  of  victory;  round 
the  base  are  grouped  several  women  of  Orien- 
tal types. 

A  colossal  group  of  horses  and  riders,  by 
MacMonnies,  is  imposing,  not  only  by  reason 
of  its  size,  but  also  its  qualities.  It  is  destined 
for  the  entrance  of  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn, 
where  it  will,  I  am  sure,  have  a  fine  appear- 
ance and  be  much  admired.  Georges  Bareau, 
one  of  the  "  coming  men,"  show  two  groups — 
"  A  Huntress,"  riding  on  an  eagle,  and  "  His- 
tory," busy  with  her  stylus  and  tablets,  both 
distinguished  for  serenity  and  purity  of  line. 
Georges  Bareau  has  risen  to  his  present  posi- 
tion entirely  by  his  own  talent.  His  mother, 
left  a  widow,  recovered  and  mended  old  um- 
brellas to  provide  for  herself  and  her  little  son; 
yet  at  the  age  of  thirty  the  State  ordered  from 
him  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  Loire,  killed  in  1870. 

The  fine  captive  lion,  licking  in  an  amicable 
fashion  an  equally  fine  tiger,  become  his  friend, 
as  he  is  perforce  his  companion,  is  by  Gardet, 
and  will  probably  win  for  its  author  a  medal  of 
honor. 

"The  Earth,"  by  Boucher,  whom  some  peo- 
ple consider  first  of  all  modern  sculptors,  is 
very  bold  in  conception,  but  somewhat  cold 
and  stiff  in  execution. 

"  The  Good  Samaritan,"  by  Sicard,  is  a  very 
fine  and  touching  group  in  marble,  the  figures 
of  which  are  most  admirably  modeled.  So 
are  the  figures  in  Monsieur  Stigell's  bronze 
group,  "  The  Castaways." 

The  tiny  little  statuets  of  Theodore  Riviere 
are  perfectly  charming.  Monsieur  Riviere  is 
well  known  to  all  who  have  seen  and  admired 
his  figures  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  The 
"  Silence  "  and  "The  Egyptian  Woman,"  at 
the  Salon,  will  not  detract  from  his  reputation. 
Placed  side  by  side  with  an  authentic  Tanagra, 
I  venture  to  say  they  would  have  no  cause  to 
be  ashamed,  but  in  grace  and  beauty  of  line 
could  hold  their  own. 

Havre,  France.  * 
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The  most  important  and  interesting  art  sale 
of  the  year  was  that  ol  the  remaining  works  of 
Burne-Jones.  which  were  disposed  of  July 
i6th-i8th.  Thev  included  200  numbers  in  oil, 
water-col^r,  pastel,  with  studies  and  sketches 
for  well-known  works  and  designs.  They 
brought  high  prices,  drawings  in  gold  on  col- 
ored ground  selling  from  $250  to  $500;  pastels 
from  $200to  $3  400;  water-color  drawings  from 
$450  to  $4  000.  The  highest  price  paid  was  for 
a  painting,  "  Love  and  the  Pilgrim,"  which 
sold  for  over  $28,000. 


SCIENCE. 
NUTRITION  AND  LIFE. 

The  part  which  nutrition  takes  in  the 
growth  of  organic  structures  is  well  under- 
stood by  students  in  biology.  In  animals  it 
is  well  understood  that  a  ferment  has  to  oper- 
ate on  the  food  in  order  to  digest  it,  as  we  say. 
Without  pepsin  to  operate  on  the  food,  life 
could  probably  not  be  sustained.  In  plants, 
Mr  Darwin's  discoveries  in  his  studies  of  the 
so-called  carnivorous  plants  led  him  to  the 
belief  that  a  substance  allied  to  pepsin  was 
secreted  in  the  glands  of  the  leaves  that  acted 
as  fly-catchers,  and  that  through  this  substance 
the  plants  were  able  reallv  to  digest  and  assim- 
ilate the  nitrogenous  matter  just  as  animals 
would  do,  thus  justifying  the  name  of  carniv- 
orous plants. 

In  the  Old  World  the  subject  has  not  ad- 
vanced further  than  where  Darwin  left  it.  In 
America,  however,  the  observations  of  Darwin 
were  supplemented  by  further  discoveries.  It 
was  noted  that  plants  with  glandular,  viscid 
stems  or  leaves  had  usually  a  very  small  sup- 
ply of  roots.  The  tomato  was  used,  especially, 
in  illustration.  With  a  comparatively  limited 
supply  ot  roots,  the  amount  of  stemc,  leaves 
and  truit  which  it  is  capable  of  producing  is 
simply  enormous.  This  is  considered  to  be 
due  to  the  unusually  large  supply  of  glands. 
Every  one  who  has  handled  a  tomato-plant 
must  have  noticed  this.  The  hands  are  soon 
rendered  gummy,  and  the  odor  the  glands  give 
off  is  well  remembered.  Acceding  to  the  Dar- 
winian conclusion  that  these  glands  have  a 
ferment  power  to  aid  in  digestion,  the  power 
of  the  plants  to  sustain  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  herbage  becomes  accountable.  It 
has  led  to  a  new  theorem  in  vegetable  tele- 
ology,  that  glands  are  given  to  plants  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  nutrition. 

Now,  however,  the  Old  World  is  coming  in 
with  a  new  contribution  to  this  interesting 
branch  of  knowledge.     The  Revue  Scientifique , 


of  recent  date,  commends  the  experiments  of 
a  British  observer.  Mr.  T.  Waugh,  as  confirm- 
ing the  suspicion  of  the  late  Juliijs  S^chs  that 
a  ferm°nt  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  nutrition,  and 
is,  indeed,  the  foundation  of  what  has  been 
known  as  the  "  vital  principle."  All  the 
starchy  matter  which  a  seed,  bulb  or  plant 
stores  up  in  the  autumn  could  not  have  been  so 
stored  but  for  the  presence  of  this  ferment.  A 
hyacinth  bulb  may  grow  and  flower  in  water; 
but  in  water  it  cannot  obtain  the  ferment  to  en- 
able it  to  continue  growth-life.  Its  days  in  the 
land   are  numbered. 

It  is  here  that  Mr.  Waugh's  experiments 
come  in.  He  noted  that  in  the  growth  of  seeds 
sown  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  there 
would  be  various  periods  required  for  their 
germination.  He  started  by  a  suspicion  that 
that  this  might  be  due  to  a  difference  in  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  the  ferments  now  con- 
ceded to  be  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the 
nutritive  principle.  He  took  very  old  seeds, 
in  which  the  germinating  power  would,  under 
usual  conditions,  be  almost  lost.  The  curious 
fact  was  already  well  known  that  seeds  do  not 
all  lose  their  germinating  pjwer  simultaneous- 
ly. Some  one  species,  for  instance, might  have 
5  per  cent,  fail  after  they  were  one  year  old; 
the  next  year  20  per  cent,  of  the  same  seed 
might  fail,  and  so  on,  so  that  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  there  might  but  5  per  cent.  grow. 
Why  should  these  be  able  to  retain  the  life 
principle  so  long,  against  the  failure  of  95  per 
cent,  of  their  fellows? 

Mr.  Waugh  next  proceeded  to  test  the  ap- 
plication of  different  'erments  to  old  seed.  He 
provided  himself  with  tomato-seed  twelve 
ye ars  old.  Sowing  these  carefu  ly.  he  found 
that  28  per  cent.  grew.  He  then  sowed  some 
that  had  the  advantage  of  a  solution  of  trypsin, 
when  more  than  half  grew;  this  was  a'so  the 
case  when  a  solution  of  enzymol  was  used.  At 
another  time  he  tried  another  batch  of  twelve- 
year-old  seed.  This  time,  when  pure  water 
only  was  used,  thirty-four  plants  to  tb*1  hun- 
dred resulted;  but  when  seeds  of  the  same  sam- 
ple were  treated  to  a  solution  of  diastase  70  per 
c^nt.  of  these  old  seeds  grew.  On  the  princi- 
ple, too  otten  forgotten  in  scientific  experi- 
ments, that  "  one  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer  "  he  started  again  with  another  lot  of 
twelve-vear-old  seed.  This  time  the  seeds  that 
had  onlv  water  in  its  usual  condition  gave 
but  12  per  cent,  of  plants;  while  those  treated 
to  pepsin  yielded  80  per  cent.,  and  with 
diastase  85  per  cent. 

Simple  as  these  experiments  are  in  them- 
selves, they  had  not  attracted  much  attention 
in  the  land  where  they  were  made,  because  the 
observer  did  not  do  as  Darwin  did — show  their 
application  to  a  great  principle.  Little  ac- 
count would  probably  have  been  taken  ot  them 
had  not  the  French  neighbor  taken  up  the  task 
of  sloping  their  great  importance.  As  it  is, 
it  m  irks  a  great  epoch  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  lite. 


LITERATURE. 


PROFESSOR  GROOS  ON  THE 
PLAY  OF  ANIMALS.* 

The  most  distinguished  naturalists  of  re- 
cent times  have  given  considerable  attention 
to  the  circumstances  and  significance  of 
what  may  be  called  instinctive  play,  as  we 
see  it  in  higher  animals,  including  man. 
But  the  subject  appears  to  have  been  first 
seriously  discussed  by  certain  philosophers 
from  an  esthetical  point  of  view.  Herbert 
Spencer  had  his  suggestion  from  (orobably) 
Schiller,  and  he  bases  play  upon  imitation 
of  the  serious  activities  of  animal  life  and 
economy.  Other  philosophers  refer  play  to 
a  simple  overstorage  of  animal  energy,  and 
this  was  Schiller's  main  theory.  But  Pro- 
fessor Groos,  in  the  present  work,  under- 
takes, among  other  things,  to  show  that  all 
young  animals  of  the  higher  classes  play  in 
instinctive,  hereditary  preparation  for  the 
banle  of  life. 

Having  laid  down  the  theoretical  law  of 
innate,  hereditary  necessity  as  to  physical 
action,  and  having  carried  the  same  law  over 
into  the  obscurer  field  of  biological  signifi- 
cance. Professor  Groos  proceeds  to  collect 
and  project  for  consideration  a  wonderful 
multitude  of  facts  bearing  directly  or  indi- 
rectly upon  its  application  and  operation. 
He  is  certainly  a  master  of  his  materials,  no 
matter  what  may  be  said  of  the  conclusions 
he  reaches  by  their  use.  His  work  is  in- 
tensely interesting.  Both  nature  and  books 
have  been  ransacked  for  materials,  and  the 
selecion  shows  a  trained  intelligence  of  the 
highest  order  in  observation  and  acumen. 

Like  almost  every  other  enthusiastic  theo- 
rist. Professor  Groos  is  a  special  pleader  to 
some  extent,  and  makes  his  facts  do  their 
utmost  for  his  theory;  but  his  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  honesty  cannot  be  questioned.  He 
may  not  always  thoroughly  grasp  the  other 
side  of  a  proposition,  and  he  may  not  feel 
the  full  force  of  facts  not  tractable  under  his 

*  Thr  Play  of  Amimals  By  Karl  Groos,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  Universitv  of  Basel.  Translated,  with 
the  Author's  (  o-operation,  by  Eliz  beth  L.  Baidwin. 
With  a  Preface  and  Appendix  by  J.  M  \rtin  Baldwin,  Pro- 
fessor in  Princeton  University.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Company.     $i  25. 


treatment;  still  it  is  clear  that  he  seeks  and, 
as  far  as  he  can,  maintains  the  judicial  atti- 
tude of  the  unprejudiced  scientist.  Where 
he  oftenest  stumbles  is  in  the  borderland  in 
which  nervous  energy  and  mere  physical 
health  and  force  meet  and  mingle.  He  does 
not  seem  to  consider  the  lact  that  an  active 
brain — a  powerful  brain,  overcharged  with 
energy — may  be  connected  with  a  body  weak 
and  exhausted  to  a  degree,  rendering  it  in- 
capable of  any  surplus  physical  power.  For 
example,  he  remarks: 

"  That  the  young  dog  romps  with  his  fellows 
because  he  feels  the  need  of  recreation  no  one  will 
seriously  affirm." 

The  italics  are  ours.  Doubtless  the  dog 
does  not  reason  about  taking  recreation  for 
his  physical  good;  but  he  dues  feel  the  need 
of  wasting  tissue  in  order  to  a  renewal  ot 
strength,  albeit  he  may  not  understand  the 
feeling  to  the  extent  of  the  crudest  analysis 
of  it.  Animal  economy  is  based  upon  waste 
and  renewal.  In  the  young,  healthy  animal 
all  the  operations  of  nature  are  r  pid;  and 
they  create  a  sudden  and  imperious  demand 
for  the  one  great  condition  of  waste,  viz., 
action.  And  after  action  comes  the  other 
imperious  demand,  which  is  for  the  one 
condition  of  renewal,  viz.,  rest.  In  older 
animals  of  a  lower  order  the  pursuit  of  a 
livelihood  induces  sufficient  waste,  and  sleep 
affords  sufficient  rest  and  renewal;  but  the 
young  are  fed  by  their  parents,  and  must 
waste  their  tissues  at  play. 

In  the  spring,  when  natural  conditions 
set  in  motion  the  operations  of  vegetable 
growth,  we  see  the  plants  brimmed  to  over- 
flowing with  vital  energy;  they  thrust  forth 
leaves,  break  into  bloom,  and  fairly  thrill 
and  quiver  with  the  impulses  of  growth. 
But  they  are  limited  and  restricted  in  their 
movements  by  a  great  law  of  which  Professor 
Groos  takes  little  or  no  account — the  law  ot 
organic  structure  in  the  broadest  sense. 
Trie  rose  must  grow  as  a  rose,  the  cabbage 
as  a  cabbage.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ani- 
mals. No  matter  how  abundant  the  energy, 
and  no  matter  how  imperious  the  demand 
for  its  waste,  the    kitten    must  grow   to  be  a 
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cat,  the  fox  cub  to  be  a  fox,  by  the  inexora- 
ble limitation  of  organic  structure.  To  this 
structure  instinct  is  completely  subordinate, 
so  completely  that  the  animal  never  uncon- 
sciously attempts  to  break  the  bound.  The 
dog  never  tries  to  climb  a  tree  until  some 
other  animal  it  is  pursuing  to  kill  has  set  the 
example;  a  cat  never  tries  to  fly. 

So  when  a  pup  feels  the  impulse  of  abound- 
ing tissues  that  must  be  wasted  in  order  to 
growth,  he  tingles  all  over  with  it,  and 
abandons  himself  to  it;  but  the  law  of  his 
physical  structure  sets  the  bound,  and  he 
cannot  pass  over  it.  He  cannot,  like  a  kitten, 
scamper  up  a  gate-post;  he  cannot  toss  a  ball 
of  yarn  with  his  paws;  he  cannot  kick  up  and 
neigh  like  a  colt,  nor  can  he  jump  stiff-legged 
like  a  lamb,  or  playfully  root  like  a  pig;  but 
he  can  worry  a  kitten  or  an  old  shoe,  and  he 
can  romp  with  his  fellows  dog-fashion;  for  to 
dog-action  his  whole  structure  and  every 
part  thereof  are  exactly  and  inexorably  adapt- 
ed. Hereditary  structure  has  a  hereditary 
limitation  of  function. 

There  is  something  to  consider,  however, 
beyond  mere  physical  facts,  if  the  distinction 
between  mind  and   body  is  to  be  recognized; 
and  it  must  be.     A  sick  and  emaciated  kitten 
will  sometimes  feebly  try  to  play.     Does  this 
fact  do  away  with  the  theory  of  superabun- 
dant bodily  energy?     Probably  it  does.     But 
does  it  disprove  the   theory  of  the   necessity 
of  nervous  waste  and  renewal?     The  kitten's 
body  may  be  unable  to  move  while  its    brain 
may  be  normally,  or  even  abnormally,  strong. 
We  see  the  same  thing  in  children.     A  child 
whose  body  is  paralyzed    and    withered   will 
joyously  look  on  while  its  more  fortunate  fel- 
lows play  the   maddest  of  physical   pranks. 
Its   spiritual  and    nervous  overflow    may  be 
even  greater  than   that  of   the  runners  and 
leapers.     In  taking  all  of  this  and  more  into 
account,  Professor  Groos  covers  a  wide   and 
varied   field    of  investigation.     He  connects 
play  with    deep    biological    problems,    with 
animal    psychology,     and  with    the    genetic 
study  of  art;  and  his  book  is   very  valuable, 
if  for  nothing  besides  its  immense  collection  of 
facts  pertaining  to  the  play-habits  and  rec- 
reative   peculiarities    of    animals,  both  wild 
and     domesticated.       Doubtless      he      car- 
ries   his   theory  to   the    greatest    extremes, 
and      thereby       weakens       the     convincing 


force  of  his  book.  Many  of  his  facts 
seem  to  give  almost  indisputable  evidence 
against  him.  It  would  be  as  logical  to  say 
that  when  a  young  leopard  scratches  its 
itching  ear  it  is  practicing  for  the  use  of  its 
hind  claws  in  future  combat,  as  to  assume 
that  when  a  gleeful  kitten  leaps  upon  a  ball 
of  yarn  and  tosses  it  about  it  is  rehearsing 
for  future  mouse  tragedies.  What  is  a  day- 
old  pig  practicing  for  when  it  fumbles  blind- 
ly for  its  mother's  dug  and  falls  to  milking 
it? 

Correct  or  incorrect  as  Professor  Groos' s 
conclusions  may  be,  there  is  a  strong  biolog- 
ical and  philosophical  interest  in  almost 
every  page  of  his  book.  We  recommend  it 
to  students  of  natural  history,  and  especially 
to  those  ergaged  in  the  consideration  of 
general  psychology,  one  department  of  which 
it  pretty  thoroughly  covers  with  its  carefully 
collected  facts  and  its  rich  veins  of  sugges- 
tion. 

The  translation  is  well  done,  and  Professor 
Baldwin's  preface  and  appendix  are  valuable 
additions  to  this  notable  work. 


SOME    RECENT    CLASSICAL 
BOOKS. 

In  the  annals  of  classical  studies  the  past 
year  will  be  ever  memorable  for  the  recovery, 
after  a  disappearance  through  at  least  a  thou- 
sand years,  of  the  chief  works  of  a  Greek 
poet.  Even  those  unlearned  in  Greek  litera- 
ture have  had  their  interest  aroused  by  the 
unusual  event,  and  many  a  dull  imagination 
has  been  stirred  by  the  strange  story  of  Bac- 
chylides.  The  sands  of  Egypt  have  yielded 
no  mean  literary  treasures  of  late  years,  the 
orations  of  Hypereides.the  mimes  of  Herondas, 
the  Athenian  Constitution  of  Aristotle.  But 
wonderful  and  interesting  as  these  documents 
are,  the  student  of  literature,  rather  than  of 
antiquities,  could  hardly  welcome  them  as 
heartily  or  esteem  them  as  highly  as  he  will 
the  new-found  volume  of  a  lyric  poet.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  of  all  departments  of  Greek 
literary  art,  none  has  suffered  so  severely  by 
the  ravages  of  time  as  lyric  poetry.  In  epic  and 
dramatic  poetry,  in  oratory,  history,  philoso- 
phy, there  have  been  preserved,  if  not  all 
the  world  would  have,  at  least  enough  for 
adequate  presentation  of  each  sort,  in  most 
cases  the  acknowledged  masterpieces.  But  of 
all  the  lyric  poets,  precisely  those  which  the 
modern    world  would  most    keenly  enjoy,  only 
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Pindar  has  survived;  the  rest — Sappho,  Al- 
caeus,  Simonides,  and  the  long  list  of  those 
who  loved  and  sang  in  Hellas — are  a  mournful 
heap  of  fragments.  Of  Pindar  himself  only  a 
single  style  of  poem  has  survived,  the  epinik- 
ian  ode,  poems  in  honor  of  victors  at  the 
great  games;  and  these,  it  may  as  well  be  con- 
fessed, are,  and  will  always  be,  caviare  to  the 
general.  So  much  the  more  fortunate  are  we, 
then,  in  recovering  at  least  twenty  poems,  more 
or  less  complete,  by  a  contemporary  and  rival 
of  I'indar  whom  many  Greeks  apparently  es- 
teemed more  highly  than  the  great  Theban 
himself.  Bacchylides  was  the  last  in  order  of 
the  ten  lyric  poets  whom  the  later  Greek  critics 
arranged  and  edited.  His  position,  however, 
was  probably  due  more  to  chronological  con- 
siderations than  to  poetical  merit;  he  seems  to 
have  been  widely  admired,  and  was  frequently 
quoted.  The  last  reference  to  him  as  an  ex- 
tant writer  dates  apparently  from  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  a  thousand  years 
after  his  own  time.  Since  then  he  has  been 
known  to  the  world  only  by  a  few  fragments, 
not  more  than  a  hundred  lines  in  all,  until  by 
rare  good  fortune  the  British  Museum  acquired 
the  fragments  of  a  papyrus  roll  which  had 
been  disinterred  and  probably  torn  by  native 
treasure  hunters  somewhere  in  Egypt.  These 
fragments,  more  than  two  hundred  in  all,  have 
been  skilfully  put  together  by  Mr.  Kenyon, 
who  had  thus  the  coveted  privilege  of  issuing 
the  editio  princeps  of  an  important  Greek  poet* 
A  huge  folio  contains  autotype  reproductions 
of  the  manuscript;  the  more  serviceable 
octavo  volume  has  a  complete  text  in  uncial 
type  on  one  page,  and  facing  it  on  the  other 
page,  a  text  in  ordinary  Greek  type.  At  the 
foot  is  a  commentary  in  the  preparation  of 
which  Mr.  Kenyon  has  availed  himself  of  the 
help  of  other  scholars,  notably  of  Professor 
Jebb,  whose  unrivaled  scholarship  and  poet- 
ical talent  would  seem  to  make  him  an  ideal 
interpreter  of  a  poet.  In  journals  devoted  to 
such  subjects  there  has  already  accumulated  a 
considerable  amount  of  criticism,  comment, 
and,  above  all,  conjectural  emendation  based 
upon  Mr.  Kenyon's  edition.  He  has  very  wise- 
ly confined  himself  for  the  greater  part  simply 
to  the  task  of  presenting  the  text,  and  has  in- 
troduced comparatively  few  restorations,  even 
when  the  opportunities  for  so  doing  were  very 
tempting.  The  world  of  scholars  will  always 
ow*  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  skill  and 
patience  he  has  displayed  in  piecing  together 
and  deciphering  the  contents  of  these  precious 
papyrus  scraps,  and  not  less  for  the  self- 
restraint      he    has    exhibited    in    leaving    the 


detailed  investigation  of  the  poems  to  others. 
Of  the  results  of  those  investigations  this  is  not 
the.place  to  speak  with  any  fulness.  It  seems 
clear  that  there  will  be  less  material  to  interest 
the  student  of  history,  or  even  of  mythology, 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Moreover, 
little  or  nothing  is  added  to  what  had  already 
been  known  regarding  the  life  of  Bacchylides 
himself.  It  is  the  student  of  literary  art,  the 
lover  of  Greek  poetry,  who  will  be  best  re- 
warded. By  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
poems  are  of  the  same  class  as  Pindar's  extant 
works;  and  they  show,  what  might  have  been 
inferred  before,  but  will  be  reluctantly  admit- 
ted even  now,  that  Pindar  in  his  odes  con- 
formed to  a  well  recognized  type.  The  same 
indirect,  high-pitched  style,  the  same  glitter- 
ing diction  with  its  picturesque  compounds, 
the  same  glorifying  of  truisms  with  resound- 
ing words,  the  same  obscurity  in  the  use  of 
myths,  the  same  assumption  of  personal  and 
professorial  excellence,  the  same  dialect,  and 
the  same  meters.  The  majority  of  readers  will 
doubtless  always  find  him  easier  to  read,  more 
equable  in  his  tone,  less  likely  to  dazzle  than 
Pindar,  but  more  frequently  a  delight.  Some 
three  or  four  of  the  odes  belong  to  another 
type  of  poetry  ;  they  may  be  called  dramatic 
lyrics.  And  these  examples,  unique  in  ancient 
literature,  cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  interest- 
ing to  every  reader  of  the  classics. 

Among  old  friends  with  new  faces  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  is  Professor  Morris's  edition 
of  two'  plays  of  Plautus.*  The  great  Ger- 
man critic,  Lessing,  called  the  Captives  "the 
finest  piece  that  was  ever  put  upon  the  stage"; 
but  this,  as  Professor  Morris  reminds  us,  is 
really  praise  of  the  unknown  Greek  original 
from  which  Plautus  took  the  play.  And  the 
Latin  playwright,  according  to  our  editor,  has 
come  near  obscuring  the  fine  traits  of  his  model 
by  his  own  clumsiness  when  dealing  with  any 
subject  above  the  level  of  vulgar  farce.  Its 
purity  of  tone,  of  which  Plautus  rightly  boasts 
in  his  prolog,  makes  it  the  most  suitable  of  all 
his  plays  to  be  read  in  the  schools;  and  Pro- 
fessor Morris's  accuracy,  breadth  of  view,  and 
conservative  instincts  have  provided  a  helpful 
commentary.  The  introduction,  as  in  most  of 
the  books  of  the  "  College  Series,"  may  seem 
somewhat  too  short  and  concise.  The  average 
teacher  would  probably  prefer  more  help  in 
the  department  of  theatrical  antiquities  and 
something  less  in  the  matter  of  syntax,  but 
that    may    be    said  of    all  Plautine    literature. 

*  The  Captives  and  Trinummus  of  Plautus.  Edited  by 
E.  P.  Morris,  Professor  of Latin  in  Yale  College.  "  Col- 
lege Series  of  Latin  Authors."     (Ginn  &  Co.     1898.) 
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Professor  Morris  has  given  what  may  be  called 
a  fair  amount  of  his  space  to  this  subject,  and 
college  students  advanced  enough  to  read 
Plautus  can  find  further  light  elsewhere. 

There  has  long  been  a  need  of  a  good  edi- 
tion, fitted  for  use  in  American  schools,  of  the 
Odyssey;  and  the  new  volume  by  Professors 
Seymour  and  Perrin*  will  be  widely  welcome. 
Both  editors  have  already  had  experience  in 
editing  Homer  for  school  and  college  use,  and 
are  here  on  familiar  ground.  It  hardly  need 
be  said  that  their  work  is  accurate  in  detail 
and  comprehensive  in  scope,  and  presents  the 
results  of  the  very  latest  studies.  Many  of  the 
illustrations  are  from  hitherto  unpublished 
photographs  collected  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld  and 
others.  Two  criticisms  occur  to  the  reviewer. 
The  Introduction,  as  in  Professor  Seymour's 
school  Iliad,  is  printed  in,  unattractive  form. 
In  order  to  save  space  a  small  type  has  been 
used,  and  few  subtitles  occur.  The  result  is 
singularly  repellent,  and  a  pupil  can  hardly  be 
blamed  if  he  hesitates  to  fill  his  cup  at  so  dark 
a  pool.  The  second  oojecuon  is  still  more  rad- 
ical. A  story  of  Odysseus  without  Nausicaa! 
The  whole  of  the  Telemachy  is  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  the  most  charming  episode  in  the  poem. 
It  was  omitted,  perhaps,  because  it  is  included 
in  Professor  Merriam's  "  Phaeacian  Episode"; 
but  its  absence  is  a  serious  mistake,  which  will 
undoubtedly  have  to  be  repaired  in  the  near 
future. 

In  all  ancient  literature  thereare  no. writings 
which  more  deserve  the  name  of  "  human  doc- 
uments" than  Cicero's  letters.  Dr.  Abbott's  f 
selections  from  the  correspondence  and  his 
comments  upon  them  are  well  adapted  to  show 
those  traits  which  have  endeared  the  letters  to 
all  readers.  The  edition  which  has  probably 
been  most  used  in  American  schools  heretofore 
is  Professor  Tyrell's  "  Cicero  in  His  Letters." 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Dr.  Abbott  has 
produced  a  more  workmanlike  volume,  and 
one  much  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
classroom.  His  notes  are  singularly  discreet, 
and  the  Introduction  is  a  storehouse  of  infor- 
mation. These  are  ft-atures  more  helpful  to 
the  average  student  than  the  brilliant  style  of 
Professor  Tyrell  and  the  mountains  of  erudi- 
tion with  which  he  sometimes  buries  a  trifle  in 
the  text.  Every  reader  finds  his  own  difficul- 
ties in  the  idioms,  ellipses,  hints  and  allusions 
of  so     subtle    a    stylist    as    Cicero.      But    Dr. 

*  Eight  Books  of  Homer's  Odyssey.  Edited  for  the  use 
of  Schools,  by  Bernadotte  Perrin  and  Thomas  Day  Sey- 
mour.   (Ginn  &  Co.     1897.) 

t  Sflected  Lutters  of  Cicero.  Edited  by  Frank  Frost 
Abbott,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
1 '  College  Series  of  Latin  Authors."     (Ginn  &  Co.     1897.) 


Abbott  seems  m \>rc  often  to  seize  the  difficult 
points  and  to  supply  the  needful  help  than  the 
older  editor.  A  few  mistakes  have  already 
been  pointed  out  in  the  many  items  of  the  in- 
troduction. Is  it  not  an  error  also  to  state  that 
Cicero  made  the  acquaintance  of  Atticus  in 
Athens  (page  xvi)?  Nepos  seems  clearly  to  im- 
ply that  they  were  schoolmates  in  boyhood. 

Among  the  curious  products  which  the  siudy 
of  Latin  yields  not  the  least  remarkable  is  a 
little  handbook  recently  compiled  for  the  ben- 
fit  of  intending  doctors  and  druggists.*  It  is 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  economy  of 
effort;  and  one  must  admit  that  its  theory  is  cor- 
rect, even  tho  the  actual  practice  approaches 
high  comedy.  What  is  the  use  of  acqui- 
ring the  ordinary  Ciceronian  or  Caesarean  vo- 
cabulary, largely  literary  or  military  terms, 
when  your  main  interest  is  in  pills,  powders 
and  bones  ? 

One  can  learn  to  decline  quinina  just  as  easily 
as  puella — more  easily,  in  fact,  and  it  shows 
the  first  declension  just  as  well.  Yet  it  stirs 
one's  risibles  to  find  an  old  friend  disguised  in 
the  sentence,  "Auris  est  divisa  in  partes  Ires," 
or  to  think  of  handling  pedagogicallv  such 
material  as  '  Agricola  grana  quinina  decern 
sumpsit,"  or  "  Nauta  vetus  potione  spiritus  fru- 
menti  inebriatus  erat.''  Many  of  the  rending 
exercises  are  prescriptions,  and  there  are  ana- 
tomical vocabularies  with  separate  sets  of  ex- 
ercises on  them — gruesome,  no  doubt,  but,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  rigidly  scientific.  Wno  knows 
but  that  the  principle  may  be  extendt-d,  and 
that  every  pupil  in  the  future  may  find  his 
parsing  determined  for  him  by  his  choice  of  a 
profession  ? 

On  the  outer  boundary  of  classical  studies 
are  two  booksf  which  have  recently  been 
printed,  containing  selections  from  Pope's 
translation  of  the  Iliad.  Very  wisely  the  ma- 
jority of  our  best  colleges  have  uniied  in  re- 
quiring the  study  of  certain  selections  from 
English  literature  as  a  part  of  the  preparation 
in  English  to  be  given  those  intending  to  enter 
college.  These  books  contain  the  portions  of 
Pope's  Iliad  (Books  I,  VI.  XXII,  XXIV), which 
have  been  recommended  by  the  commission  in 
charge  of  the  matter,  and  might  be  thought, 
therefore,  to  belong  properly  to  the  domain  of 
English  study  exclusively.     But  no  teacher  of 

*  Elements  of  Latin  for  Stutents  of  Mkdicine  and 
Ph^rm-cy.  By  Geo.  D.  Crothers  and  Hiram  H.  Bice. 
(The  F.  A.  Davis  Company,  New  York  ) 

+  Pope's  Iliad.  Books  I.  VI,  XXII.  XXIV.  Edited  by 
Wm.  H.  Maxwell  and  Percival  Chubb.  "  Longmans's 
English  Classics     (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

Pope's  Iliad.  B  >oks  I,  VI,  XXti,  XXIV.  Edited  by 
Wm.  l^appan.  "  Standard  English  Classics."  (Ginn  & 
Co.) 
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the  classics  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  them. 
The  time  is  close  at  hand,  it  is  often  asserted, 
when  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  will  be 
taught  from  translations  only, and  it  is  instruct- 
ive to  observe  ihe  methods  which  teachers  of 
acknowledged  skill  and  high  authority  recom- 
mend for  such  a  purpose.  The  prevailing  tend- 
ency is  best  observed  in  the  edition  of  Dr. 
Maxwell  and  Professor  Chubb,  and  it  is  a 
strong  tendency  toward  overelaboration.  This 
portion  of  Homer,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
only  one  out  of  seven  works  assigned  for 
"  reading"  and  four  for  **  study"  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  examined  for  entrance  to  col- 
lege this  year.  And  of  course  English  is  only 
one  out  of  a  long  list  of  subjects  in  which 
the  candidate,  generally  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  must  pass.  Yet  in  connection  with 
this  one  division  of  his  work  the  student  is 
urged  not  merely  to  acquire  a  reasonable 
knowledge  of  the  story  of  Troy  and  to  read 
carefully  the  prescribed  books,  but  also  to 
memorize  passages  from  Pope's  version,  to 
study  Homeric  myth  and  legend  (Miss  Har- 
rison's "  Myths  of  the  Odyssey  "  is  a  sample 
of  the  books  he  is  recommended  to  read  on  this 
subject),  to  reconstruct  the  Homeric  world, 
and  "  be  in  a  modest  way  an  original  investiga- 
tor, and  know  for  himself  what  the  writing  of 
reliable  history  means"  (Gardiner's  "New 
Chapters  in  Greek  History,"  and  other  works 
of  the  sort  will  afford  him  hints).  Further- 
more, he  should  have  exercise  in  versification, 
and  render  selected  Greek  myths  and  legends 
in  imitation  of  Pope's  manner.  This  will  nat- 
urally demand  a  detailed  study  of  Pope's  lan- 
guage and  style,  and  that  will  lead  to  a  study 
of  other  versions  of  Homer  in  English  verse — 
Chapman,  Cowper,  Derby,  Bryant.  Lastly,  he 
should  study  Pope's  age  and  the  reflection  of 
it  in  his  writings.  Lecky,  Green,  Pattison, 
are  some  of  the  authors  whom  he  may  consult 
on  this  head,  and  "Henry  Esmond"  {sic!) 
may  profitably  be  read  for  a  view  of  the  social 
life  of  the  period.  In  the  name  of  all  the 
muses  do  our  learned  editors  suppose  that  all 
this  can,  or  will,  or  ought  to  be  done  by 
American  boys  and  girls  preparing  for  college  ? 
All  roads  lead  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  we 
know;  but  isn't  it  a  very  far'  cry  from  the  Iliad 
to  "Henry  Esmond"?  And  why  stop  there? 
Why  not  make  athorough  study  of  Thackeray's 
mannerisms,  and  collect  the  quotations  from 
Horace  scattered  in  his  works?  In  truth,  Dr. 
Maxwell  and  Professor  Chubb  may  say  that 
any  one  who  follows  their  instructions  will 
have  a  liberal  education,  and  mav  profitably 
jump  the  college  to  come.  Mr.Tappan's  edition 


of  the  same  material  is  much  more  sensi- 
ble, and  useful  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  is 
less  ambitious  in  itsaims.  But,  after  all,  what 
is  needed  is  simply  the  text  with  the  simplest 
and  most  obvious  explanations  printed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  Five  pages  of  introduc- 
tion would  have  been  ample  space  for  giving 
the  outline  of  the  story  of  Troy,  and  even  that 
could  be  dispensed  with  by  most  teachers.  The 
bane  of  classical  studies  has  been  the  accumu- 
lation of  useless  lumber,  and  it  is  ill-ominous 
to  find  this  blunder  so  unmistakably  present  in 
these  exponents  of  the  new  method,  if  such 
they  may  be  regarded. 


MATHEMATICS. 


The  output  of  mathematical  text-books  for 
1898  is  small.  We  note  a  few  of  the  most  stri- 
king. 

An  Advanced  Arithmetic.  By  G.  A.  Went- 
worth,  A.M.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.)  Instructor 
Wentworth  has  gained  skill  by  practice.  He  is 
the  "  author  of  a  series  of  text-books  in  mathe- 
matics" ;  he  is  a  successful  teacher  in  an  excel- 
lent preparatory  school.  The  Advanced  Arith- 
metic is  altogether  an  admirable  book,  proving 
that  its  compiler  is  a  good  teacher  of  elemen- 
tary mathematics.  Algebraic  notation  is  intro- 
duced, and  why  not  ?  Perhaps  the  definition 
of  exponent  could  be  improved  by  stating  that 
it  is  placed  somewhat  a^cz^  the  number  affected. 
The  text  always  places  it  above,  but  the  defini- 
tion simplv  requires  the  exponent  to  be  placed 
"  at  the  right"  of  the  number.  With  arbitrary 
symbols  position  must  be  exact.  The  introduc- 
tion of  logarithms  to  facilitate  computation  is 
not  without  good  reason.  The  theory  of  loga- 
rithms is  algebraic;  their  use  is  mostly  me- 
chanical. They  can  be  used  in  arithmetic  and, 
if  so  used,  when  algebra  is  reached  only  the 
theory  need  be  given.  The  typography  of  the 
book,  as  of  all  Ginn  &  Co.'s  issues,  is  beyond 
criticism. 

New  School  Algebra.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth, 
A.M.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.)  The  facility  evinced 
in  the  "  Advanced  Arithmetic"  is  seen  here 
also;  but  there  are  questionable  definitions  and 
processes.  The  definition  of  "  quantity"  seems 
wholly  inadequate.  There  are  quantities  be- 
yond naming  which  cannot  be  numbered,  and 
algebra  deals  with  these.  The  square  root  of  2, 
the  base  of  the  Napierian  logarithms,  the  ratio 
of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter 
— these  are  not  numbers;  they  are  quantities. 
Nor  does  it  seem  wise  to  make  separate  divi- 
sions for  positive  and  negative  results,  integral 
and  fractional  equations,  etc.  It  is  doubtful 
whether    anything    is    gained    by   considering 
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equations  prior  to  a  knowledge  of  algebraic 
expression.  There  is  certainly  much  time  lost, 
and  time  nowadays  is  an  important  element 
in  the  presentation  of  any  subject.  The  treat- 
ment of  radicals  in  the  text  is  admirable,  as  is 
that  of  "  imagaries";  but  the  notion  of  "  num- 
ber" is  lost  entirely.  In  the  discussion  of  se- 
ries pages  326  and  332  might  well  be  omitted. 
The  equations  of  §§309,  363,  364  comprise  the 
relations  between  the  elements  of  the  series. 
The  whole  truth  is  therein;  splitting  it  up  into 
pages  for  literal  hash  does  not  help.  The  dis- 
cussions of  Chapters  XXIII  and  XXIV  are 
meager  and  unsatisfactory.  If  the  notion  of 
variety  and  limit  is  introduced,  why  not  ad- 
vance to  the  derivative,  and  so  to  Maclaurin's 
Theorem?  There  is  too  much  for  a  mere  high 
school  algebra;  there  is  too  little  for  an  ad- 
vanced algebra. 

Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trig- 
onometry. By  J.  W.  Nicholson,  A.M., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Louisiana 
State  University.  (The  Macmillan  Co.) 
This  text  claims  in  its  preface  to  present 
"  the  common  and  most  (!)  essential  elements." 
The  preface  also  calls  attention  to  sections 
18,  20,  23,  25.  These  articles,  with  others 
closely  associated  with  them, seem  devised  to  ob- 
scure for  the  beginner  some  very  simple  things. 
Trigonometric  functions  are  not  hard  to  un- 
derstand; the  primary  functions  are  the  ratios 
between  certain  lines.  Article  69  of  Dr.  Nich- 
olson's text  might  well  have  been  placed  ear- 
lier. The  "brevity  of  life  "  and  the  multiplic- 
ity of  things  to  be  learned  forbid  making 
"  whipped  syllabubs  "  of  definitions  and  func- 
tional relations.  It  is  waste  of  time  to  define 
functions  for  acute  angles,  and  then  traverse 
the  same  ground  for  any  angle.  It  is  a  need- 
less burden  to  put  upon  the  primary  functions 
the  arbitrary  notions  "  adjacent"  and  "  oppo- 
site." The  "Trigonometric  Circle"  of  §  23  is 
a  device  to  help  students  remember  absolutely 
worthless  relations.  The  author  states  that  he 
invented  it  in  1868;  that  was  a  thousand  years 
too  late.  It  would  have  ^been  admirable 
in  the  ninth  century,  when  men  had  less 
to  do  and  the  world  moved  slowly.  One 
who  has  taught  mathematics  for  years  grows 
wroth  over  such  exhibitions  as  the  lower 
half  of  page  9,  in  this  text — a  simple  matter, 
phrased  and  fussed  "  Principle  "  and  "  Cor," 
until  the  young  student  loses  perception  of  the 
matter  to  be  taught.  In  §  96,  Dr.  Nicholson, 
following  other  writers  of  texts  on  trigonome- 
try, forgets  that  geometric  relatio'ns  have  been 
fixed, and  carefully  redemonstrates  what  should 
be  a    familiar    proposition    of  plane  geometry. 


The  awkwardness  of  the  beginning  runs 
through  the  entire  work.  The  Napierian  Analo- 
gies are  derived  by  a  disconnected  process, 
while  by  giving  Gauss  Equations  the  Napier- 
ian Analogies  follow  at  once.  The  undue  ex- 
pansion of  details,  the  burden  of  non-essential 
relations,  the  general  prolixity  of  the  work, 
forbid  commendation. 

Integral  Calculus.  By  Daniel  Alexander 
Murray,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Cor- 
nell University.  (American  Book  Company.) 
The  publishers  of  this  text  kindly  furnish 
a  *'  book  notice  "  which,  of  value,  doubtless, 
in  many  cases,  is  too  vague  for  real  worth. 
Historically  the  Integral  Calculus  as  a  sum- 
mation preceded  the  "  Differential,"  Cavalieri 
and  others  had  sought  and  reached  results  be- 
fore Newton  invented  Fluxions  or  Liebnitz 
"  Differentials."  As  matters  stand  now,  how- 
ever, the  prime  question  of  the  Integral  Calculus 
is  to  ascertain  the  function  from  which  a  given 
differential  sprang.  The  matter  of  summation 
enters  with  the  discussion  of  the  definite  inte- 
gral. While  Dr.  Murray's  arrangement  is  jus- 
tified historically,  yet  logically  Chapter  II 
should  be  Chapter  I,  and  Chapter  I  should  be 
Chapter  III.  In  one  respect  Dr.  Murray's  text 
is  admirable;  the  results  of  the  integration  are 
not  given  with  the  problems.  In  many  recent 
texts  the  results  printed  with  the  problem  ex- 
clude any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
The  discussion  of  integral  curves  and  of  ordi- 
nary differential  equations  is  of  value,  and  es- 
pecially useful  to  those  who  are  to  go  forward 
in  mathematics.  The  historical  notes  are  to 
Cajori;  it  would  have  been  better  to  refer  to 
Rouse-Ball,  whose  "  History  of  Mathematics" 
is  much  more  reliable. 


The  "  Biographical  Edition "  (Harper  & 
Bros.)of  Thackeray's  works,  so  called  from  the 
prefaces  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie  (Anne  Thack- 
eray) furnishes  to  each  volume,  has  advanced 
at  this  writing  as  far  as  a  fourth  book,  in  which 
The  Memoirs  of  Barry  Lyndon,  The  Fitz-boodle 
Papers,  Catherine  and  some  shorter  matters  are 
included.  The  edition  is  attractive  in  the  de- 
tails pointed  out  by  us  in  previous  notices,  tho 
we  must  again  deprecate  some  omissions  of 
Thackeray's  own  illustrations,  which,  if  com- 
pletely presented,  would  make  the  edition 
definitive.  Mrs.  Ritchie  interests  us  greatly 
with  her  anecdotes  of  the  period  of  her  father's 
life,  when  Barry  Lyndon  was  in  progress — a 
novel  we  are  apt  to  slight,  and  to  think  of 
as  a  slight  labor  on  its  author's  hand.  As  a 
fact  the  amount  of  "  reading  up  "  that  Thack- 
eray did  was  wide  and  close,  in  order  to  convey 
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the  correct  pseudo-historical  effect  of  passages 
in  the  life  of  the    accomplished    rascal   giving 
the   novel  its    lilt;  and    the  adventures  of  the 
spirited  Barry  were    not  far    from  facts.     Mrs. 
Ritchie  refers    Lyndon  to  an   interloper    in  the 
Bowes     family — or,    rather,  .  the     Strathmore 
branch    of  it — who  won  the  heart    and  ruined 
the     life     of      the      unlucky     lady     who     be- 
stowed   on     him    her    hand    and    heart,   final- 
ly    escaping     from      him     by     a     flight     that 
saved  her    life.     The    famous    episode   of   the 
secret  execution  of  "  Princess   Olivia"   in  the 
early  part  of  Lyndon's  career  is    also  noted  as 
having  its    foundation  in    one  of  the  tragedies 
of  court  life  in    Germany,  during  the  reign  of 
Frederick     William     of    'Wiirtemburg.       Mrs. 
Ritchie  records  with  some  detail  the  friendship 
between   Thackeray    and     Edward    Fitzgerald 
during  these  days,  the  accounts  of  which  "show 
how    hard    he  worked,  and  how    much    quill- 
driving    is  necessary  to    keep  even    a    modest 
household  going  in  a  little   back  street  in  Lon- 
don."    Of  the  novelet,  Catherine,  Mrs.  Ritchie 
asserts    that    the     mentioning    of     the    name 
*'  Catherine    Hayes"    in  "  Pendennis"    nearly 
brought  her  father  a  thrashing  from  some  hot- 
blooded  Irishmen  who    took    the  allusion  as  a 
personal  reflection  on  the  actual — and  murder- 
ous— Catherine    Hayes    of   the    day.     The  ac- 
count of  how  Mr.    Thackeray    bearded  one  of 
these  lions  in    his  den,    made   conciliatory  ex- 
planations and  sent  the  enemy  back  to  Ireland, 
cudgel  and  all,  is  characteristic  of  the  man  and 
the  novelist.      There  are    a    number  of   draw- 
ings by  Thackeray  slipped    into  Mrs.  Ritchie's 
pages     divertingly,     including     "The     Battle 
of  Jena,"  and  a  comic  alphabet  as  far  as  "  F 
was  for  fry-pan,"  drawn  for  Miss  Thackeray's 
own  private  instruction  when  a  little  girl. 

Leddy  Marget.  By  L.  B.  Waif  or  d.  (New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1.50.)  This 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  novel,  but  rather  a 
study,  carefully  and  somewhat  successfully 
worked  out,  of  an  old  woman  good  and  true, 
who  lives  in  the  light  of  a  vanished  love,  by 
which  she  is  guided  into  countless  byways  of 
charity,  sympathy  and  tender  human  kindness. 
She  is  a  beautiful  character;  and  while  the 
book  lacks  enthralling  interest,  it  has  a  gentle 
drawing  power  that  takes  the  reader  along 
with  it  to  the  sentimental  closing  scene,  which 
just  misses  being  ludicrous — a  miss  as  good  as 
a  mile — and  also  just  plays  clear  of  effective 
tragedy. 

A  Romance  of  Summer  Seas.  By  Varina 
Anne  Jefferson-Davis.  (Harper  Brothers. 
$1.25.)  Miss  Davis,  in  this  love  story,  has  im- 
proved upon  both  the  subject-matter  and  style 


of  "  The  Veiled  Doctor,"  her  first  attempt  at 
novel-writing.  The  chief  attraction  of  the 
present  romance  lies  in  its  descriptions  of 
scenes  and  incidents  of  travel  in  the  East,  and 
its  somewhat  forceful  tho  greatly  exaggerated 
sketches  of  character.  There  is  nothing  prob- 
able in  the  main  chain  of  facts  imagined  by 
Miss  Davis  in  connection  with  her  young  Eng- 
lishman and  his  innocent  traveling  companion, 
a  young  girl.  We  need  not  grumble  on  this 
score,  however,  since  it  is  romance  that  we  are 
led  to  expect  by  the  title.  The  story  is,'  upon 
the  whole,  commonplace,  neither  very  good  nor 
very  poor;  a  fair  example  of  current  clever- 
ness, lacking  every  element  of  originality  and 
magnetism. 

The   Temple    Harp.  By   the   Rev.    Thomas 

Nield.     (Elmira,  Mich.  The  Author.)     In    his 

preface  to  this  volume  of  verses  the  author 
says: 

"  In  the  following  hymns  the  author's  heart 
has  broken  its  alabaster  box  of  ointment  in  the 
hope  that  its  perfume  may  freshen  other  souls  by 
leading  them  nearer  to  God  and  Heaven." 

How  successful  are  the  hymns  thus  released 
from  confinement  the  reader  may  find  out  by  a 
sample  stanza  or  two: 

"  Rouse  thee,  brother!  life  is  flitting; 
Spend  no  time  in  murdering  time; 
Deem  no  labor  unbefitting; 
Aught  for  Jesus  is  sublime." 

"  Wilful,  wayward,  wandering  soul, 
Thou  art  traveling  toward  a  goal 
Where  alone  the  wicked  dwell, 
In  the  banishment  of  Hell." 

The  theology  of  the  book  is  of  the  conservative 
sort  found  in  the  hymns  of  Watts  as  selected 
by  Dr.  Rippon. 

In  the  Sargasso  Sea.  By  Thomas  A.  Jan- 
vier. (Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.25.)  We 
should  expect  boys  and  young  people  general- 
ly to  like  this  sea  story  immensely.  It  is  thor- 
oughly well  imagined  and  engagingly  told.  A 
youth  who  has  just  been  graduated  from  a 
school  of  technology  unwittingly  takes  passage 
on  a  slave-trader,  and  after  a  series  of  adven- 
tures pulls  up  in  the  Sargasso  Sea,  all  alone 
on  a  wreck  among  a  wilderness  of  wrecks. 
Here  he  lives  a  Crusoe  life;  and  the  account  of 
his  shifts  and  experiments,  his  failures  and 
successes,  leads  on  to  a  comfortable  and  at- 
tractive conclusion.  It  is  a  stirring  and  whole- 
some piece  of  light  reading — good  literature 
and  good  romance  for  young  readers. 

Meg  of  the  Scarlet  Foot.  By  W.  Edwards 
Tirebuck.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.50.)  Asa 
story    of   life    in   an  English    mining  village,  a 
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story  dealing  with  elementary  passions,  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  crude  yet  ruggedly 
forceful  characters,  this  novel  has  manv  fine 
points.  The  love  drama  has  for  its  people-in- 
chief  Meg  and  her  three  suitors,  and  its  inter- 
est comes  of  Meg's  struggles  with  the  difficulty 
of  choosing  among  them.  A  keen  vision, 
rather  than  a  broad  one,  shows  itself  in  the  de- 
lineation of  characters,  and  in  the  grouping  of 
incidents  with  which  to  force  the  effects  de- 
sired. Most  readers  will  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  author's  management  of  the  outcome.  As 
art,  however,  it  shows  the  threadbare  practice 
in  killing  off  the  people  who  cumber  the  way 
to  a  satisfactory  outcome. 

The  Hundred  and  Other  Stories.  By  Ger- 
trude Hall.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.25.)  Miss 
Hall's  literary  style  suits  itself  well  to  the  sub- 
jects of  her  stories.  In  a  word,  her  craftsman- 
ship is  excellent.  Her  prose  smacks  of  poetry, 
and  some  of  her  sketches  waver  and  shimmer 
on  the  outer  limit  of  the  fantastic.  The  human 
traits  and  passions  dealt  with  by  Miss  Hall 
are  found  by  her  mostly  in  remote  and  unex- 
pected nooks  of  character:  she  deals  with  gen- 
tle psychological  surprises  and  subtle  natural 
impulses  in  a  way  notably  unusual.  There 
may  be  touches  of  mannerism  in  her  diction; 
but  even  these  bear  the  brush-marks  of  genius, 
and  add  a  certain  air  of  originality,  or  novelty 
at  least,  to  almost  every  page.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  tnat  these  stories  stand  apart  as  ex- 
ceptionally superior  art. 

Ye  Lyttle  Salem  Maide.  By  Pauline  Brad- 
ford Mackie.  (Boston  and  New  York:  Lamson, 
Wolffe  &  Co.  $1.50.)  This  is  a  beautiful  piece 
of  book-making,  and  the  story,  so  tastefully 
printed,  is  one  of  old  Salem  witchcraft  days,  a 
clearly  drawn  sketch  of  life  under  Cotton 
Mather's  colors.  The  romance  is,  of  course,  a 
trifle  gruesome ;  but  the  atmosphere  is  some- 
what softened  by  distance.  A  pretty  and  good 
young  girl  is  tried  and  condemned  to  death  as 
a  witch,  but  in  due  time  is  saved  and  restored 
to  her  father,  whom  she  adores.  It  is  rot  a 
love-story;  the  interest  depends  upon  a  suc- 
cessful delineation  of  characters  and  scenes 
that  were  the  growth  of  a  strange  local  influ- 
ence in  the  progress  of  New  England's  civili- 
zation. 

Stories  of  Sta.r-La.nd.  By  Mary  Proctor. 
(New  York:  Potter  &  Putnam  Company.  50 
cents.)  The  daughter  of  the  late  Richard  A. 
Proctor  has  made  up  this  little  book  of  Stories 
of  Star -Land  ixom  many  sources.  Fable,  legend, 
folk-lore,  poetry,  science,  myth  are  called  upon 


for  contributions,  all  in  one  way  or  another 
connected  with  the  impression  made  upon 
human  imagination  by  observation  and  study 
of  the  "  starry  firmament  on  high."  The  book 
will  be  found  pleasing  and  instructive  for  chil- 
dren, as  a  sort  of  temptation  to  early  astro- 
nomical curiosity  and  investigation.  There 
are  many  good  and  appropriate  illustrations. 

John  Ship,  Mariner;  or,  By  Dint  of  Valor. 
By  Knarf  Eliras.  (New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.  $1.25.)  This  is  a  rattling 
good  sensational  story  of  adventure  by  sea 
and  land  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; a  story  told,  without  literary  pretension, 
for  the  story's  sake.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
slashing  and  killing,  there  are  many  hair- 
breadth escapes;  and  through  it  all  runs  the 
romance  of  love  and  tender  trust  in  the  midst 
of  storm  and  stress.  As  such  tales  go,  it  is  ex- 
cellent; but  such  tales  do  not  go  very  far  be- 
yond the  line  of  idle  romance,  in  which  we  are 
not  expected  to  linger  after  the  reading  is 
ended. 

The  Farrier's  Dog  and  His  Fellow.  By 
Will  Allen  Dramgoole.  (Boston:  L.  C.  Page 
&  Co.)  A  story  like  this  has  its  attractions 
for  young  readers,  and  there  is  no  harm  in  it. 
A  man,  a  dog  and  a  boy  are  the  chief  char- 
acters, around  whom  the  author's  clever  fancy 
has  drawn  a  set  of  circumstances  that  give 
opportunity  for  a  lively  play  of  warm  senti- 
ment and  sympathy.  The  illustrations  go 
well  with  the  story,  and  the  little  book  should 
go  well  with  young  readers. 

Farm  Ballads.  By  Will  Carleton.  (Harper 
&  Brothers.  $1.25.)  This  is  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  the  series  of  popular  ballads  which 
began  with  "  Betsy  and  I  are  Out,"  and  made 
Mr.  Carleton  a  prominent  figure  in  the  field  of 
so-called  dialect  poetry.  Many  of  these  Farm 
Ballads  are  brimful  of  homely  bumpkin  wit, 
humor  and  pathos,  which  will  probably  give 
them  a  long  lease  on  popular  attention,  espe- 
cially as  pieces  for  use  in  public  readings  and 
declamation. 

The  Living  Age  comes  to  us  bound  in  the 
regular  form,  with  the  issue  for  the  three 
months  of  the  quarter  ending  with  June,  1898. 
In  addition  to  its  English  selections,  this  volume 
contains,  running  through  six  numbers,  "  The 
Sketches,"  from  the  French  of  Paul  Bourget, 
and  translations  from  Deutsche  Revue,  La  Lec- 
ture, Nuova  Antologia,  Revue  des  Deux  Monde s9 
and  "  Spanish  Sketches,"  from  the  French  of 
Paul  Loti. 
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The  University  Publishing  Company  of  this 
city  are  bringing  out  a  Standard  Literature 
Series,  which  is  recommended  by  its  cheap- 
ness as  a  valuable  contrioution  to  popular  ac- 
quaintance with  English  and  American  litera- 
ture. The  numbers  before  us  are:  The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans,  bv  J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 
Condensed  for  Use  in  Schools,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes;  and  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Ten  Selections  for  School 
Reading. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

William  Watson's  "Wordsworth's  Grave  " 
and  "  Lachrynuz  Musarum  "  are  reprinted  in 
the  The  Bibelot  for  August. 

. .  .  .Mr.  George  W.  Cable  has  lately  returned 
to  this  country  afterthree  months  in  England, 
and  is  already  engaged  in  preparations  for  a 
new  book. 

"  The  Modern  History  of   the    Island  of 

Formosa  "  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  now 
at  Tokio,  Japan.  The  author,  Mr.  James  W. 
Davidson,  is  the  United  States  Consular  agent 
in  the  island,  and  during  the  recent  rebellion 
was  the  only  newspaper  correspondent  there. 

...  .Mudie's  great  library  in  London  is  said 
to  have  between  3.000,000  and  4,000,000  books  in 
circulation.  A  staff  of  nearly  300  people  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  exchanging 
books  for  London  subscribers,  and  sending  o'ut 
the  thousands  of  volumes  for  the  country  de- 
partment. 

.  . .  .The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York 
has  just  issued  a  little  brochure  entitled  "  Sum- 
mer Days  and  Nights  in  New  York,"  which 
will  be  especially  valuable  for  the  visitor  in 
New  York  during  the  hot  season.  An  excellent 
map  of  the  city,  a  list  of  the  leading  hotels  and 
their  prices,  and  a  description  of  the  summer 
resorts  near  the  city,  are  all  given. 

The    Grolier    Club,    of  New  York,  will 

shortly  publish  "Two  Note-Books  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,"  edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  The 
period  covered  by  these  notes  is  from  1822  to 
1832— years  which  witnessed  Carlyle's  mar- 
riage, the  writing  of  "Sartor  Resartus," 
"  Life  of  Schiller,"  and  numerous  essays.  The 
volume  is  printed  by  the  De  Vinne  Press. 

....The  August  number  of  the  American 
Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  is  largely  taken  up 
with  ihe  war.  Readers  of  The  Independent 
will  be  glad  to  find  an  illustrated  article  by 
Park  Benjamin  on  "Our  Eastern  Squadron 
and  Its  Commodore,"  while  Winston  Church- 


ill gives  in  detail  the    clearest    account    of  the 
destruction  of  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet. 

. .  .  .There  is  a  rumor  in  Boston  that  Horace 
E.  Scudder,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
year's  trip  abroad,  will  not  return  to  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  he  will  keep  his  connection  with  the 
publishing  department  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  The  editorship  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
will  remain  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Page. 

.  .  .  .An  exceedingly  valuable  compendium 
of  Oriental  history  has  recently  been  publish- 
ed by  Professor  Hummel,  of  Munich,  in  the 
series  published  by  Goeschen  in  Stuttgart,  No. 
43.  It  is  entitled  "  Geschichte  des  alten  Morgen- 
landes,"  and  contains  a  splendid  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  recent  finds  in  Babylonia.  Assyria, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  etc.,  together  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  light  they  have  shed  on  Oriental 
history. 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE  PEACE  OF  GOD  AND  THE 
PEACE  OF  MAN. 

War  between  men  and  men  is  concluded 
ny  terms  of  peace.  There  are  mutual  agree- 
ments. Each  yields  something,  and  if  one 
yields  more  than  the  other,  yet  the  victor 
yields  something  to  save  the  honor  of  the 
conquered  party,  which  yields  more  unwill- 
ingly. There  if,  or  should  be,  a  curtesy  be- 
tween the  two  in  making  terms  of  peace. 

But  peace  between  God  and  man  is  con- 
cluded on  the  terms  of  unconditional  sur- 
render— nothing  less.  Further  than  this,  it 
is  a  heart  surrender,  not  a  surrender  of  mere 
material  forces.  The  surrender  is  gladly 
made,  not  like  terms  of  peace  between  na- 
tions after  war,  when  the  conquered  party 
only  yields  to  force  yet  declares  he  was  in 
the  right,  but  cheerfully  as  if  in  triumph, 
owning  that  the  enmity  with  God  was  all 
wrong,  and  that  now  God's  conquest  of  the 
soul  is  its  best  blessing.  So  the  man  who 
comes  into  peace  with  God  yields  everything, 
all  he  has,  all  he  is.  He  holds  back  no  fort, 
no  arms,  no  wealth,  no  energy.  He  promises 
it  all  to  the  God  into  whose  new  service  he 
has  come. 

So  in  terms  of  peace  between  nations  at 
war  there  is  humiliation  to  the  conquered 
party.  Spain  feels  humiliated;  so  did  France 
in  1870,  when  peace  was  made  in  Paris.  But 
when  a  man  comes  into  peace  with  God  the 
days  of  his  humiliation  are  over.  He  now 
feels  himself  a  free  man.  He  has  become  a 
son  of  God,  and  his  heir.  He  has  been  both 
enfranchised  and  adopted,  and  Jesus  becomes 
his  Elder  Brother.  He  counts  his  years  from 
his  new  birthday,  his  independence  day.  A 
great  love  comes  into  his  soul  for  his  God 
and  Savior,  and  he  thrills  with  joy  over  the 
absolute,  complete  and  unconditional  sur- 
render which  constituted  the  terms  of  his 
peace  with  God. 

When  a  victorious  nation  makes  peace 
with  a  conquered  one  it  considers  chiefly  its 
own  interests.  It  takes  an  indemnity,  or  it 
takes  territory  or  forts  or  arms,  for  its  own 
advantage,  and  does  not  consider  the  advan- 
tage of  its  foe.     It    does    not  put    into   its 


terms  of  peace  what  will  be  useful  to  the 
vanquished  party,  but  only  to  itself.  This  is 
the  universal  rule  in  such  treaties  between 
men. 

When  God  makes  peace  with  men  he  pro- 
vides not  first  for  his  own  dignity  and  honor, 
but  for  the  welfare,  the  very  salvation  of  his 
late  enemies.  His  whole  heart  is  in  their  in- 
terests. He  wants  to  adopt  them  as  his  sons. 
He  wants  to  save  them  from  every  imaginable 
evil.  So  his  messengers  are  constantly  call- 
ing on  the  enemies  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  are  promising  not  mere  truce  but  even 
Heaven.  God  does  not  take  so  much  as  he 
gives.  He  gives  "all  things  "  to  those  who 
yield,  the  world,  life,  death,  things  present, 
things  to  come,  nothing  withheld,  not  even 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own  Son.  So  generous 
are  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  God. 


COLONEL 


ROOSEVELT'S 
TERS. 


LET- 


Colonel  Roosevelt  deserves  well  of  the 
Republic.  He  always  does.  He  has  never 
failed.  He  does  his  duty  without  regard  to 
party,  without  regard  to  himself,  without  re- 
gard to  red  tape,  without  regard  to  anything 
but  the  interest  of  the  people.  During  the 
last  week  two  letters  of  his  have  been  pub- 
lished, both  of  which  are  for  the  public  serv- 
ice, and  one  of  them  pre-eminently  so;  and 
if  he  has  been  rebuked  for  them  it  is  not  to 
his  discredit. 

The  more  important  of  these  letters  was 
addressed  to  General  Shafter.  In  that  let- 
ter he  urged  that  the  army  at  Santiago 
should  be  immediately  removed  from  Cuba 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  malarial 
fever.  He  told  the  general  in  command 
that  if  it  were  kept  in  Cuba  there  would  be 
an  appalling  disaster.  He  protested  against 
the  troops  being  sent  further  into  the  inte- 
rior, and  concluded  by  saying: 

"  I  write  only  because  I  cannot  see  our  men, 
who  have  fought  so  bravely,  and  who  have 
endured  extreme  hardship  and  danger  so 
uncomplainingly,  go  to  destruction  without 
striving,  so  far  as  lies  in  me,  to  avert  a  doom  as 
fearful,  as  it  is  unnecessary  and  undeserved." 
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This  letter  was  followed  by  an  extraordinary 
communication  addressed  to  General  Shafter 
by  the  officers  commanding  the  various  bri- 
gades and  divisions  of  the  army  of  occupation 
in  Cuba,  unanimously  declaring  that  the  army 
should  at  once  be  taken  out  of  Cuba;  and 
they  conclude  in  language  which  seems  to 
have  the  ring  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  style: 

11  This  army  must  be  moved  at  once  or  per- 
ish. As  the  army  can  be  safely  moved  now, 
the  persons  responsible  for  preventing  such  a 
move  will  be  responsible  tor  the  unnecessary 
loss  of  many  thousands  of  lives." 
These  letters  were  published,  we  do  not 
know  by  whose  authority,  but  much  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  War  Department. 
The  result  has  been  an  immediate  order  to 
have  the  army  moved  North,  leaving  a  cer- 
tain number  of  immune  regiments  to  act  as 
a  garrison.  In  all  this  Colonel  Roosevelt 
was  not  alone,  but  he  was  the  spokesman  and 
apparently  the  courageous  leader  of  the 
officers  of  the  army. 

For  a  second  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Colonel  Roosevelt  has 
received  a  public  reprimand,  which  appears 
to  have  been  undeserved.  On  July  23d  he 
wrote  a  personal  letter  to  Secretary  Alger, 
"with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  Gen- 
eral Wheeler,"  in  which  he  urged  that  most 
of  the  regulars  and  the  cavalry  division,  inclu- 
ding the  Rough  Riders,  be  sent  to  Porto 
Rico.  In  it  he  spoke  of  these  Rough  Riders 
as  being  "as  good  as  any  regulars  and  three 
times  as  good  as  any  State  troops."  He 
spoke  now  not  as  colonel  of  that  regiment, 
but  as  colonel  commanding  the  Second 
Cavalry  brigade.  A  portion  of  this  private 
letter  the  Secretary  of  War  has  published, 
with  his  reprimand,  himself  giving  to  the 
public  what  would  otherwise  never  have  seen 
the  light.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that 
Colonel  Roosevelt  did  not  intend  to  dispar- 
age the  State  troops,  which  are  necessarily 
imperfectly  drilled  and  hardened ;  and  what 
he  meant  he  explained  by  saying  that  "  this 
cavalry  division,  close  to  four  thousand  men, 
would  be  worth  easily  any  ten  thousand  Na- 
tional Guards  [infantry],  armed  with  black 
powder  Springfields  or  other  archaic  weap- 
ons." 

We   are    sorry   that  Secretary    Alger   has 
published  this  letter,  and  with  it  his  rebuke. 


The  country  is  not  going  to  condemn  Colonel 
Roosevelt  for  writing  such  a  letter,  or  for 
givingsuch  advice,  or  for  saying  that  these 
four  thousand  cavalry,  most  of  them  belong- 
ing to  the  regular  army,  thoroughly  hardened 
and  equipped  with  best  weapons,  are  very 
much  more  valuable  than  the  new  State 
troops,  admirably  as  they  have  done  their 
work.  Just  now,  when  several  bad  blunders 
have  been  made  in  provision  for  sick  soldiers 
sent  home,  our  people  cannot  rebuke 
Colonel  Roosevelt  for  giving  his  advice  to 
his  superiors  in  a  plain,  straightforward  way, 
and  without  tying  up  his  advice  in  circum- 
locutions of  red  tape. 


THE  MASK  OF  COMITY. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Coyle,  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
who  has  just  declined  a  call  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
in  this  city  does  not  believe  in  Church  comity, 
but  frankly  affirms  his  conviction  that  it  is  a 
humbug.  In  an  interview  for  the  Church 
Economist  he  says  that  "it  is  all  very  well 
to  talk  about,  but  it  does  not  work  in  prac- 
tice." As  indicating  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  he  states  that  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Church  Comity,  which 
met  chiefly  to  accommodate  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  who  were  always  ta-king  about 
the  subject,  tho,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  they 
did  not  practice  it  any  better  than  some 
others  who  didn't  talk  as  much.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  got  the  advantage  every  time, 
and  that  came  to  be  so  monotonous  that  he 
finally  gave  it  up,  "  pulled  down  the  mask," 
and  pronounced  it  all  "a  humbug." 

Possibly  the  Congregationalists  of  the 
Pacific  Slcpe  had  learned  a  lesson  from  the 
course  of  their  Presbyterian  brethren  in  this 
vicinity  a  century  ago,  when,  under  the 
Plan  of  Union,  Congregationalism  west  of 
New  England  was  swallowed  up,  imparting, 
however,  a  very  important  element  to  Pres- 
byterian church  life,  so  that  numbers  of 
prominent  Presbyterian  churches  in  this  re- 
gion have  to  this  day  a  strong  Congregational 
element,  even  in  their  sessions  or  in  their 
boards  of  trustees.  The  Presbyterians  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  may  take  comfort  from  their 
Church  on  the  Atlantic  border. 

Entirely  apart  from  this  question  of  give 
and      take,    all     this     seems    to    argue     a 
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misconception  of  the  true  nature  of  comity. 
Comity  does  not  require  that  any  denomina- 
tion shall  cease  to  be  aggressive  in  the  inter- 
ests of  its  own  belief  or  form  of  government. 
Each  is  entirely  free  to  affirm  its  own  divine 
right  to  as  full  an  extent  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  common  curtesy  to  its  neigh- 
bors. That  curtesy  may  not  always  make 
the  same  requirements,  but  may  vary  ac- 
cording to  time  and  place.  Comity  under 
one  set  of  circumstances  may  be  very  differ- 
ent from  comity  under  entirely  different  con- 
ditions. The  object  of  committees  and  con- 
ferences on  comity  is  to  find  out  what  these 
differences  are,  and  what  means  or  methods 
can  be  devised  for  meeting  the  difficulties. 
There  are  and  can  be  no  general  rules  which 
will  not  furnish  a  great  number  of  excep- 
tions, so  many  as  practically  to  do  away 
with  the  rules;  but  that  need  not  interfere 
with  a  curteous  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

There  is,  however,  an  absolute  essential 
to  any  successful  consideration  of  comity, 
and  that  is  mutual  respect.  If  any  one  de- 
nomination goes  into  a  conference  with  a 
positive  conviction  that  it  has  a  system  or 
method  which  absolutely  must  rule  in  the 
long  run,  and  agrees  to  waive  something 
now  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  greater 
advantage  a  little  later  on,  it  had  better  stay 
out.  Honesty  is  better  than  a  masked  com- 
ity. If  comity  was  a  mask  it  was  well  that  Dr. 
Coyle  pulled  it  off,  tho  whether  from  his  own 
actions  or  from  those  of  his  rival  Congrega- 
tionalists,  he  does  not  say.  Through  all  this, 
however,  good  will  come.  A  healthy  rivalry 
is  good.  It  is  well  to  provoke  one  another 
unto  good  works,  but  we  notice  that  the 
Apostle  put  love  before  the  good  works. 

THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Spain  accepts  the  terms  offered  by  the 
United  States.  It  is  now  important  to  con- 
sider those  terms  once  more  from  our  side. 

There  can  be  no  question  or  discussion  of 
the  terms  so  far  as  they  concern  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  settled 
that  Spain  must  withdraw  completely  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  Cuba  may  belong 
to  Cuba,  but  the  other  Spanish  islands  must 
belong  to  the  United  Spates.  Of  that  no 
more  need  be  said.     What  may  be    the  eti- 


quet  of  the  Spanish  withdrawal   we    do   not 
care — with  what  arms  or  flags  or  pomp.  Any- 
thing to   salve    pride  we  may  yield,  if  Spain 
will  only  go. 

But  as  to  the  Philippines  and  the  adjacent 
Caroline  and  Ladrone  Islands,  the  solution 
is  not  so  easy,  and  is  not  defined  in  the  con- 
ditions offered  to  Spain.  It  is  clear  that 
President  McKinley  was  not  yet  informed  of 
essential  facts,  and  could  only  lay  down  this 
much — that  we  should  hold  and  keep  Manila 
and  a  port  in  the  Ladrones,  and  that  the 
final  decision  about  the  Philippines,  which 
we  suppose  include  the  smaller  groups,  shall 
be  settled  by  commissioners.  Those  com- 
missioners will  be  both  American  and  Span- 
ish ;  but  the  American  commissioners  will  be 
in  a  position  to  dictate  the  terms  which 
Spain  must  accept,  because  not  to  accept 
them  will  be  the  renewal  of  the  war. 

Now  we  wish  to  lay  down  once  more  what 
must  not  be  the  final  conditions — these  islands 
must  not  revert  to  Spanish  tyranny.  We  do  not 
now  say  that  they  must  be  held  by  the  United 
States,  altho  that  is  the  natural  conclusion, 
and  one  not  to  be  carefully  avoided.  If  they 
should  all  come  to  us,  that  would  be  the  bet- 
ter for  them,  not  the  worse,  and  therefore  the 
better  for  us.  But  we  do  not  seek  them;  we 
only  must  not  reject  them,  and  above  all,  we 
must  not  restore  them  to  Spain.  They  may 
become  independent,  under  our  protection, 
or  under  some  other  or  larger  protection, 
if  it  seems  best,  or  they  may  become  Ameri- 
can colonies,  governed  directly  by  us;  but 
Spanish  they  must  not  be.  That  would  be 
cruel  and  nothing  short  of  treachery  to  the 
inhabitants.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioners— and  by  that  we  mean  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners— to  devise  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  will  be  best  for  these  islands, 
for  the  general  justice  of  which,  at  least,  we 
shall  be  responsible,  and  not  Spain. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Caroline  Islands. 
For  uncounted  centuries  the  people  had  been 
independent  savages.  Then  we  Americans 
came  and  gave  the  people  Christianity  and  a 
written  language  and  the  rudiments  of  civili- 
zation. Any  other  nation  would  have  raised 
its  flag  over  the  islands;  but  that  was  not  our 
way.  Then  Germany  and  Spain,  finding  them 
unstolen,  each  claimed  them  by  right  of  dis- 
covery long  ago.     We  did  not  protest  as  we 
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ought  to  have  done.  Spain,  it  was  decided 
in  the  arbitration,  had  the  better  of  the  two 
foundationless  claims.  So  Spain  took  the 
islands,  drove  out  our  American  citizens, 
forbade  their  vessel  to  visit  the  islands,  and 
began  a  system  of  characteristic  oppression. 
Now,  we  suppose,  our  navy  has  taken 
possession  again,  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the 
people.  Shall  we  now  restore  the  Carolines 
to  Spain?  It  would  be  a  wrong  and  a  dis- 
grace to  us.  We  must  keep  them,  for  they 
cannot  remain  any  longer  independent,  we 
fear. 

One  other  point  we  would  bring  most 
clearly  to  the  attention  of  our  Slate  De- 
partment in  considering  conditions  of  peace, 
and  that  is  the  deliverance  of  the  multitude 
of  political  prisoners  from  Cuba  in  the  dun- 
geons of  Ceuta  and  Fernando  Po.  They 
must  not  be  forgotten.  They  are  men  who 
have  loved  liberty,  and  suffer  for  it.  They 
are  incarcerated  by  the  hundreds  under 
cruel  conditions.  They  must  be  released, 
and  we  must  see  to  it  that  this  is  done — done 
under  our  own  supervision,  that  none  be 
overlooked.  This  is  one  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  peace;  we  do  not  care  for  the 
furbelows. 

RUSSIA  AND    ENGLAND. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tension  be- 
tween Russia  and  England  is  increasing,  and 
that  there  must  come  soon  a  rupture  or  some 
sort  of  a  settlement.  The  present  situation 
differs  from  any  that  has  preceded  in  its 
complexity.  It  is  not  now  a  question  of  a 
single  location,  as  it  has  usually  been,  but  of 
every  point  where  the  two  Governments 
come  in  contact. 

For  the  moment  China  is  most  in  evidence. 
Russia's  aggressions  there  are  well  known. 
She  has  practically  seized  Manchuria;  has 
established  a  fortified  post  on  the  China  Sea, 
within  easy  reach  of  Peking;  has  secured 
concessions  for  railways  into  the  very  heart 
of  China,  to  be  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  Russian  officers,  and  has  repeatedly  sought 
to  block  English  concessions  and  oust  Eng- 
lish officials.  The  latest  move,  forbidding 
the  Peking  Government  to  secure  from  an 
English  bank  a  loan  on  the  security  of  a  rail- 
way to  Newchwang,  a  port  where  by  far  the 
largest  part   of   the  trade  is   American,  has 


roused  the  British  as  nothing  else  has;  and 
it  looks  as  if  they  were  convinced  that  they 
must  make  a  stand  for  the  freedom  of  Chi- 
nese trade,  or  lose  it  altogether. 

Turning  west,  the  situation  is  very  uncer- 
tain.    With  a  Russian  railway  already  reach* 
ing   the   border   of   Chinese  Turkestan,  and 
another  soon  to  come  within   a    short  march 
of  Herat,  while  a  Russian  flotilla  penetrates 
to   the   center  of  Northeastern    Turkestan, 
that  country  will  soon  be  as  completely  open 
as  Manchuria.     With    the  Afghans  and  the 
Pathan  tribes  in  close  relations  to  Russia,  and 
under  the  peculiar  influence  of  Russian  gold, 
Russian  Asiatic    semibarbarism  and  Russian 
indomitable  military  power,  thedefense  of  the 
North  Indian  border  will  become  a  matter  ot 
no   small   difficulty.       The  Slav  is  past  mas- 
ter in  the  art   of   fomenting  disturbances  in 
other  countries,  and   the  Russian  has  served 
his   apprenticeship  in    this    in   Greece,   Bul- 
garia  and    Persia,    as    well    as    India.       It 
would  be    no   difficult  thing  for   her  to  per- 
suade  the    Moslems     of    India    that    their 
brethren  of  Bokhara  suffered  less  than  they 
from  Western  aggression,  and  even   Hindu- 
ism  might  get  concessions  from   St.  Peters- 
burg which  London  would  refuse. 

Not  far  from  Afghanistan  is  Persia,  and 
there,  according  to  report,  Russia  has  for- 
bidden the  Shah  to  accept  a  loan  from  an 
English  bank,  while  her  protectorate  over 
the  Nestorian  Christians  is  apparently  defi- 
nitely arranged.  For  some  time  there  have 
been  rumors  of  Russian  movements  along  the 
Red  Sea.  Russian  scientific  expeditions 
have  been  exploring  its  littoral,  and  now 
comes  the  statement  that  she  has  demanded 
Raheita,  on  the  Strait  of  Bab-el  Mandeb 
which  will  enable  her  to  share  with  England 
the  control  of  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea. 
Italy,  it  is  said,  has  refused  it;  but  does 
Italy  own  it?  Menelek,  it  may  be,  will  dis- 
pute the  claim;  and  Russia's  "  utility  man," 
Count  Leontieff,  whom  the  Abyssinian  Negus 
has  dubbed  Governor  of  the  Equatorial  Prov- 
inces of  Abyssinia,  extending  to  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  will  doubtless  help  his  master  to 
make  good  the  claim,  perhaps  by  making  a 
diversion  when  General  Kitchener  has  con- 
quered Khartum  and  is  advancing  on  Fa- 
shoda.  The  various  embassages  between 
Abyssinia  and  St.  Petersburg  for  these  past 
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years  have  not    been  without  their  purpose, 
and  Russia  at  R^heita  and  France  at  Jibutil 
will  go   far  to  neutralize  England    at  Perim. 
The  one    thing    evident    from    all    this  is 
that  Russia  is   closing  in  around    England's 
Asiatic  Empire.     Hitherto   her   advance  has 
been  slow  and   cautious.     It  looks  now  as  if 
it  were   becoming  rapid    and   reckless.     The 
English    Government    has  yielded    so  many 
times  that  Count    Muravieff  seems   to  think 
that    it    will    again.       Lord     Salisbury    has 
spoken  strongly;  but  will  his  acts  correspond 
to  his  words?     It  is  reported,  with  how  much 
of  foundation   it  is   difficult  to  say,  that   the 
influence  that  has  proved  strongest  has  been 
the  personal  will  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  has 
determined   that   she  will  have   no  war  with 
Russia  during  her  reign.     It  may  be  neces- 
sary for   Lord  Salisbury  to  say  to  her,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone    did    once,  "You  must,"  and  to 
her  indignant  inquiry,  "  Why  *  must  ?'  "   an- 
swer, "Because  the   people   rule,  and   they 
say  'must.'"     It  maybe  significant    in    this 
connection   that  the    Princess  of  Wales  has 
made  a  hurried  and   unexpected  visit  to  Co- 
penhagen, to  meet  the  Empress  Dowager,  her 
sister.     If  war  can  be  averted,  well;  but  bet- 
ter war  than  that  China,  Persia  and  Afghan- 
istan be    made    Russian    dependencies,  and 
English  rule   in  India    be    shaken.     Russian 
rule  means  civil  and  religious  slavery;    Eng- 
lish rule  means  good  government,  free  com- 
merce and  religious  liberty.     May  it  be  that 
for  such  a    time   as   this  the  American  flag 
floats  at  the   Philippines,  and   an  American 
fleet  more  powerful  than  any  in  those  waters, 
except  that   of  England,  is  within    reach  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostock? 


The  President's  terms  offered  to  Spain  are 
not  kept  concealed,  but  are  published  imme- 
diately for  the  information  of  the  people. 
This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  one  new  in  diplo- 
macy. In  Europe  they  would  be  known  only 
to  the  responsible  Cabinet.  Here  not  even 
the  Senate  is  called  together  to  discuss  them 
in  secret  session;  but  the  whole  people,  who 
are  really  the  rulers,  are  taken  into  the  Pres- 
ident's confidence,  and  so  the  whole  world. 
It  is  agreeable  to  observe  how  readily  our 
people  accept  the  waiving  of  all  pecuniary 
indemnity  for  the  loss  of  the  "  Maine  "  or 
the  cost  of  the  war.     That,  too,  is  novel  and 


right.  Nor  do  our  people  at  all  question 
the  terms  as  to  Cuba,  which  is  to  be  evacu- 
ated by  Spain,  but  not  annexed,  at  least  at 
present,  by  the  United  States.  We  stand  by 
our  original  pledge  in  going  to  war.  Equally 
everybody  now  approves  the  cession  to  the 
United  States  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  other 
little  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  Even  the 
Little  Americans  are  silenced  by  events;  and 
our  people,  if  they  are  a  bit  uncertain  about 
what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  Caroline 
Islands,  for  which  they  care  more  than  for 
the  Ladrones,  are  satisfied  with  the  terms  as 
to  the  Philippines.  We  are  to  "  occupy  and 
hold"  Manila,  while  the  peace  commission- 
ers "shall  determine  the  control,  disposition 
and  government  of  the  Philippines."  That 
is  broad  enough.  It  does  not  give  the 
islands  back  to  Spain.  They  will  never  again 
revert  to  her  uncontrolled  sovereignty,  and 
faith  with  the  Philippine  revolutionists  will 
be  kept. 

Some  of  the  European  papers  which  have 
been  loudest  in  denouncing  us  for  greed  of 
acquisition,  now  express  the  hope  that  we 
will  be  generous  in  dealing  with  Spain  as  a 
suppliant  for  peace.  We  can  afford  to  be 
generous,  so  far  as  our  own  interests  are 
concerned.  But  we  have  other  inter- 
ests in  our  keeping — those  of  the  peoples 
whom  we  have  freed  from  Spanish  tyranny 
and  rapacity.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  gen- 
erous at  their  expense.  We  cheerfully  give 
up  our  claim  for  money  indemnity,  to  which, 
according  to  recent  precedents,  we  are  en- 
titled. We  are  willing  to  let  our  unproved 
claim  to  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
"  Maine  "  go  unrequited ;  but  we  do  not  see 
how  we  can  be  so  generous  to  Spain  as  to  give 
her  back  any  of  the  islands  we  have  rescued 
from  her  misgovernment.  We  do  not  care 
to  enrich  ourselves.  We  do  not  want  Porto 
Rico  or  the  Philippines  for  what  we  can  get 
out  of  them,  but  rather  for  what  we  can  give 
them.  There  is  no  abler  or  more  impartial 
paper  in  Europe  than  The  Spectator.  It 
voices,  at  all  events,  the  best  and  noblest 
sentiment  of  England.  On  the  point  of  gen- 
erosity respecting  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines, it  says: 

"  It  means   that  Spain    should    recover    full 
authority  over  eight  millions  of  dark  persons 
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whom  she  has  for  three  hundred  years  so  gov- 
erned that,  as  Mr.  Foreman  testifies,  the  chil- 
dren fly  with  shrieks  if  they  see  a  "  Castilian," 
and  should  recover  it  at  the  very  moment 
when  every  virtue  as  well  as  every  vice  in  a 
Spaniard  will  incline  him  toward  severity  in 
punishment.  .  .  .  It  means  that  Americans, 
having  encouraged  them  to  revolt,  are  to 
hand  over  the  two  millions  of  Tagals  to  a  na- 
tion which  regards  their  revolt  not  only  as  a 
crime — that  is  usual — but  as  an  unparalleled 
insolence  calling  aloud  for  chastisement.  It 
means  that  the  United  States,  which  of  all 
Powers  should  keep  engagements  because  of 
her  relation  to  the  two  continents  in  which  she 
claims  hegemony,  are  to  betray  Aguinaldoand 
the  whole  tribe  of  Tagals,  two  millions  of  dark 
people  who  have  accepted  Christianity  and 
display  many  considerable  qualities,  .  . 
into  those  Spaniards'  hands.  America  may  be 
compelled  by  a  Continental  coalition  to  do  this 
thing  and  yet  be  blameless,  for  there  can  be 
no  sin  where  there  is  no  will;  but  to  do  it  vol- 
untarily under  the  false  plea  of  "generosity" 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  baseness.  She  had 
better  even  partition  the  islands  among  the 
great  Powers,  tho,  as  we  maintain,  she  is 
bound,  having  upset  a  bad  civilization,  to  pro- 
vide a  good  one,  and  not  to  shirk  responsibil- 
ities which,  from  the  moment  Admiral  Dewey 
broke  into  the  harbor  of  Manila,  she  took  upon 
herself." 

We   have   no  right   to  turn  the  peoples  we 
have  rescued  back  into  a  state  of  slavery. 


In  the  confusion  of  a  sudden  war  no  doubt 
some  accidents  are  unavoidable;  but  the 
mismanagement  which  sent  the  transports 
"Seneca" and  "Concho"  from  Santiago  to 
New  York  with  sick  and  wounded  on  board 
without  proper  provision  for  their  comfort,  was 
not  accident  but  most  reprehensible  blunder, 
for  which  some  one  is  to  blame.  The  Sec- 
retary of  War  publishes  a  statement  which 
partly, but  not  wholly, excuses  these  blunders. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  he  recognizes  that 
there  is  serious  blame  somewhere,  and  that  he 
will  see  that  the  investigation  is  made  very 
thorough.  It  will  appear  difficult  to  relieve  the 
Medical  Department  of  blame, or  to  put  it  all 
upon  the  captains  of  the  transports.  It  was 
some  surgeon's  business  to  see  to  it  that  the 
sick  and  wounded  were  supplied  with  all  at- 
tention and  provision  for  their  comfort. 
We  see  that  in  the  case  of  the  "Concho" 
the  surgeon  in  charge   is  accused  of  neglect- 


ing the  sick,  a  charge  which  he  denies.  Here 
is  a  special  case  for  investigation.  The  Sec- 
retary of  War,  through  Adjutant-General 
Corbin,  has  directed  that  hereafter  no  sick 
be  sent  on  transports  without  being  provided 
for  properly.  But  such  an  order  ought  not 
to  have  been  necessary.  Possibly  such 
blunders  as  the  failure  to  land  provisions 
from  one  vessel,  and  bringing  them  back 
spoiled,  or  to  land  a  pontoon  bridge  from  an- 
other, may  find  a  reasonable  excuse.  But  our 
people  will  be  very  slow  to  accept  any  excuses 
for  neglect  of  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 


We  have  been  informed  by  private  cor- 
respondence from  some  of  our  soldiers  at  the 
front  that  they  are  detailed  by  their  officers 
to  serve  behind  the  counters  of  the  canteens 
as  bar-tenders,  in  spite  of  their  protests,  in 
disobedience  to  their  home  training  and  their 
conscience.  Some  of  them  have  b2en  placed 
in  the  guard-house  because  they  chose  to 
obey  their  conscience  rather  than  the  arbi- 
trary authority  of  their  officers — an  authority 
which  our  laws  surely  never  created,  and  a 
service  for  which  our  Christian  boys  never 
enlisted.  This  sort  of  thing  is  an  outrage 
that  must  be  stopped.  There  has  been  oc- 
casion for  serious  criticism  in  connection 
with  the  care  given  our  soldier  boys  on  the 
"Seneca"  and  the  "Concho*';  and  the 
neglect,  whether  by  blunder  or  by  fault,  is 
being  investigated.  But  no  preliminary  in- 
vestigation is  needed  as  to  the  regimental 
barrooms,  and  an  order  ought  to  come  from 
headquarters  which  shall,  at  least,  relieve 
soldiers  from  compulsory  service  as  bar- 
tenders. The  canteen  is  the  sutlery  of  our 
Civil  War  with  the  addition  of  a  bar,  and 
this  addition  is  an  injury  and  a  wrong;  and 
we  appeal  to  Washington  for  its  removal. 


The  question  of  naming  the  new  vessels  of 
the  navy  is  not  an  altogether  unimportant  mat- 
ter. On  the  score  of  convenience  we  could 
have  wished  that  Congress  had  observed  the 
rule  already  established,  which  gave  the 
names  of  States  to  battle-ships,  and  allowed 
the  monitors  such  designations  as  the  "  Ter- 
ror," the  "  Amphitrite,"  the  "Puritan," 
etc.  Under  the  last  act  of  Congress,  making 
appropriations  for  additions  to  the  navy,  it 
was  provided  that  battle-ships  and  monitors 
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hereafter  constructed  shall  take  the  names  of 
States  until  those  names  are  all  exhausted.  It 
is  a  pity  that  we  could  not  have  had  uniform- 
ity; but  inasmuch  as  Congress  has  decreed 
a  change,  would  it  not  be  well  that  the 
names  of  the  existing  monitors  should  be 
changed  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  new 
rule?  Let  the  "  Miatonomah,"  ''Monad- 
nock,"  "Terror,"  "Puritan,"  "Monterey" 
and  "Amphitrite"  be  rechristened  with 
the  names  of  six  States.  It  is  a  conven- 
ience to  the  public  to  have  names  which 
really  designate  the  class  of  vessels  to 
which  they  belong.  We  know  that  the  "  In- 
diana "  and  the  "  Oregon  "  are  battle-ships; 
that  the  "New  York,"  the  "Brooklyn," 
and  the  "Boston"  are  cruisers;  that  the 
"  Foote,"  the  "  Cushing  "  and  the  "  Porter  " 
are  torpedo-boats,  and  that  the  "Benning- 
ton," the  "  Machias  "  and  the  "  Yorktown  " 
are  gunboats.  It  is  well  that  some  such 
order  of  designation  should  be  maintained. 
The  Navy  Department  has  wisely  changed 
the  plans  of  the  new  battle-ships  so  as  to 
provide  for  a  higher  rate  of  speed.  In  the 
present  war  it  has  been  proved  that  speed  is 
an  extremely  important  point  in  a  war-ship, 
second  only,  perhaps,  to  that  of  guns.  Of 
course  in  heavily  armored  ships,  which  carry 
the  heaviest  batteries,  speed  must  become  a 
secondary  matter,  while  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  cruisers,  whose  armor  is  much 
lighter  and  whose  batteries  are  not  so 
heavy.  This  is  why  it  is  important  to  have 
ships  of  all  classes.  Of  course  it  is  desirable 
to  have  as  great  a  rate  of  speed  in  battle- 
ships as  possible.  It  has  proved  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  quality  in  the  "  Oregon,"  for 
example. 


Whatever  discredit  friars  or  priests  have 
done  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
been  in  countries  where  they  are  supported 
by  the  State,  and  so  assume  to  rule  the  State, 
as  in  the  Philippines,  where  the  Archbishop 
is  the  real  head  of  the  Government.  We  do 
not  blame  them  for  believing  that  they  will 
be  worse  off  under  a  Government  that  leaves 
them  to  the  support  of  the  people.  Protes- 
tants thoughc  so  in  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut when  the  State  ceased  to  support 
the  Church.  They  thought  the  reformers 
of  those   days   were  infidels;  but   they  have 


learned  that  the  best  defense  of  the  Church 
comes  from  the  free  support  of  the  people. 
Chaplain  Chidwick,  formerly  of  the  "Maine," 
has  given  some  advice  of  this  sort  to  the 
priests  of  Porto  Rico  that  will  do  them  good. 
The  wise  Pope  at  Rome  has  some  under- 
standing of  this  when  he  asks  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  clergy  of 
Manila  and  Luzon  against  the  violence  of 
Aguinaldo's  followers,  who  ought  to  be  their 
best  friends.  We  can  imagine  with  what  dis- 
may the  Archbishop  of  Manila,  who  has  been 
fulminating  socrazily  against  the  Americans, 
will  learn  of  this  act  of  the  Pope,  and  with 
what  delight  he  will  unlearn  his  folly  when 
he  finds  Catholic  generals  and  chaplains 
among  the  American  troops,  and  his  priests 
and  churches  protected  by  American  arms 
and  institutions. 


We  are  in  the  thick  of  chemical  discovery. 
Scarcely  have  we  added  helium  and  argon 
and  neon  and  metargon  to  the  list  of  ele- 
ments when  the  announcement  comes  that 
three  Italian  chemists,  at  work  spectroscopic- 
ally  on  the  gases  from  volcanic  vents,  have 
almost  caught  that  other  evasive  solar  gas, 
coronium,  hitherto  known  only  by  its  green 
line  as  found  in  the  sun's  corona.  They 
have  not  yet  isolated  the  gas,  but  they  have 
obtained  its  spectrum  in  these  terrestrial 
gases,  and  the  rest  will  follow  if  they  have 
made  no  mistake.  A  much  more  important 
chemical  discovery  is  announced  from  Ger- 
many, that  of  the  prcduction  by  synthesis  of 
albumen,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  the 
white  of  an  eg^[,  and  the  most  valuable  for 
nutrition  of  all  the  nitrogenous  products. 
Dr.  Lilienfeld,  a  young  Austrian  chemist, 
claims  the  discovery,  and  says  he  can  make 
artificial,  but  eatable,  albumen  from  waste 
products  at  a  fifth  of  the  cost  of  the  albumen 
of  meat.  He  claims  to  make  it  out  of  inor- 
ganic material — from  phenol,  amydo-acetic 
acid  and  phosphoro-chloric  acid.  This  will, 
if  substantiated,  be  a  discovery  of  the  very 
first  importance  scientifically  as  well  as 
economically,  because  it  goes  so  far  in  out- 
witting the  mystery  of  life.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  some  of  our  American  chemists 
on  these  subjects,  as  they  seem  to  have  hard- 
ly kept  pace  with  their  brethren  in  astronomy 
and  physics  in  the  way  of  discovery. 
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We  have  a  note  from  the  Rev.  A.  T. 
Clarke,  who  represented  the  Alabama  Con- 
vention at  the  Congregational  National 
Council  in  Portland,  Ore.,  asking  us  to  cor- 
rect a  statement  made  there,  and  in  our  col- 
umns also,  as  to  the  membership  of  that 
Convention.  The  statement  was  that  the 
Convention  (white)  had  about  80  churches 
and  2,500  members,  while  the  Alabama  As- 
sociation (colored)  had  about  20  churches 
and  1.500  members.  Mr.  Clarke  sends  us  a 
table  of  the  members  of  each  bcdy,  from 
which  he  makes  the  membership  of  the  Con- 
vention to  be  3.409,  and  that  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  be  1,226.  Mr.  Clarke's  figures  are 
nearly  correct.  He  omitted  one  church 
(Fairford,  35  members)  from  his  Association 
list,  which  makes  the  total  1,261.  Seven 
other  churches  in  Alabama,  connected  with 
the  American  Missionary  Association,  but 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  members  of  the 
Alabama  Association,  were  doubtless  in  mind 
when  the  figures  were  given,  and  would  bring 
its  figures  up  to  1,482.  But  the  number  of 
the  Convention  members  was  underestimated 
by  909. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  public  li- 
brary building  in  Chicago,  nearly  a  year  ago, 
the  city  laid  itself  open  to  a  situation  which 
at  the  present  time  is  as  unique  as  it  is  em- 
barrassing. In  the  beautiful  marble  entrance 
from  Washington  Street  two  bronze  panels 
are  let  in  at  either  side,  bearing  the  names 
of  "officers  of  the  library  board  during  the 
erection  of  this  building  "  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  names  of  the  library  board  members 
on  the  other.  First  of  the  officers,  stand- 
ing out  in  relief,  is  the  name  of  E.  S.  Dreyer, 
and  second  on  the  list  of  members  on  the  op- 
posite tablet,  the  name  of  E.  S.  Dreyer  oc- 
curs again.  And  to-day  E.  S.  Dreyer  is  an 
inmate  of  the  Cook  County  jail,  under  sen- 
tence to  the  State  penitentiary  for  em- 
bezzlement of  the  funds  of  the  West  Park 
Board.  Public  sentiment  is  behind  the 
sentence  of  the  court,  but  the  dishon- 
ored name  still  flaunts  on  the  bronze 
tablets.  The  situation  seems  to  have 
arisen  out  of  a  vulgar  exploiting  of  names. 
When  the  library  scheme  was  new  President 
Edward  S.  Dreyer  was  a  private  banker,  the 
president  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Chi- 
cago, and  a  custodian   of    public  funds.     His 


name  was  good  on  commercial  paper,  and  he 
stood  high  in  the  councilsof  men  in  Chicago. 
Then  came  the  pinch  of  hard  times,  and  the 
banking  house  of  E.  S.  Dreyer  &  Company 
failed  dismally.  Investigations  proved  it 
to  be  an  especially  ugly  failure.  Charges 
were  made  that  the  banking  house  had  sold 
third  and  fourth  mortgages  as  first-mortgage 
securities.  Chief  of  the  crookednesses,  how- 
ever, were  the  transactions  by  which  the  bank 
received  deposits  after  its  insolvency.  Of  this 
money  thus  received  was  more  than  $300,- 
000  belonging  to  the  West  Park  Board. 
Action  was  taken  by  the  board,  indictments 
by  the  grand  jury  were  returned,  and,  after 
only  a  nominal  defense,  based  wholly  upon 
technicalities,  Banker  Dreyer  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  an  indeterminate  term  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. Meanwhile,  with  the  public  libra- 
ry building  as  one  of  the  chief  sights  of  the 
city,  the  average  citizen  is  in  the  position  of 
making  disagreeable  explanations  to  the  visit- 
or who  may  try  to  reconcile  the  E.  S. 
Dreyer  of  the  jail  records  with  the  E.  S. 
Dreyer  of  the  library  board. 


There  is  a  Southern  Biblical  Assem- 
bly, which  holds  meetings  for  popular  in- 
struction, under  the  presidency  of  Gen.  John 
Eaton.  Its  purpose  is  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  its  aim  is  to  let  every  Chris- 
tian worker  of  the  South  know  of  its  great 
gatherings,  and  "  in  so  far  as  practicable  to 
give  him  an  urgent  invitation  to  be  present." 
An  educated  negro  physician  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  wrote  to  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney, 
President  of  the  Universny  of  Tennessee  and 
local  president  of  the  Assembly  for  Knox- 
ville, asking  if  there  would  be  any  objection 
to  his  attending  the  meeting.  He  received 
the  reply  that  a  Bible  school  for  colored  per- 
sons had  been  organized  in  Knoxville  College, 
and  was  referred  to  that  meeting,  with  the 
distinct  intimation  that  he  was  not  wanted. 
To  shut  out  men  from  a  meeting  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible  simply  because  they  are 
colored  is  nothing  less  than  unchristian. 

....The  requirements  imposed  for  exam- 
ination on  the  candidates  of  the  three  fellow- 
ships for  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Rome,  as  sent  out  by  Prof. 
Minturn  Warren,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, are  something  to  open  the  eyes  of  those 
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who  have  not  kept  the  run  of  the  progress  of 
investigation  in  epigraphy,  paleography  and 
archeology.  Two  of  these  fellowships  are 
for  six  hundred  dollars  each,  and  a  third, 
for  the  study  of  Christian  archeology,  for 
five  hundred  dollars;  and  the  examinations 
take  place  in  March  of  next  year.  There  are 
two  long  pages  of  works,  English,  German, 
French,  Italian  and  Latin,  on  which  the  ex- 
amination will  be  made;  and  they  present 
evidence  that  excellent  work  will  be  done  by 
our  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in 
Rome  as  well  as  in  Athens. 

We  should    like  to  know  just  what  is 

that  "  fundamental  doctrine  "  of  the  United 
States  which  Senator  Hoar  says  "  cannot 
stand  if  this  country  undertake  also  to  exer- 
cise dominion  over  conquered  islands,  over 
vassal  States,  over  subject  races."  We  be- 
lieve Senator  Hoar  knows,  and  laments,  that 
half  the  population  of  the  United  States,  of 
voting  age,  constitute  a  "  subject"  sex,  not 
allowed  to  vote,  their  property  and  their 
persons  not  represented  in  our  Government. 
Or,  if  men  only  count,  there  are  the  Indians; 
there  are  thousands  of  Chinese  in  this  coun- 
try, "subject  races";  there  is  the  District 
of  Columbia;  there  are  the  Territories  and 
Alaska.  Just  what  that  "fundamental  doc- 
trine "  is  we  do  not  know. 

There  was   never   any  excuse  for  the 

people  who  were  humbugged  by  the  sea- 
water  gold.  No  people  of  any  scientific  intel- 
ligence believed  in  it,  or  would  invest  a  cent 
of  money  in  it.  Those  who  in  their  ignorance 
accepted  the  statements  of  promoters  and 
speculators,  when  they  could  easily  be  in- 
formed by  intelligent  people  whether  the 
scientific  claims  made  had  any  basis,  will 
probably  receive  a  great  deal  more  sympathy 
than  they  deserve.  This  is  not  saying  that 
the  "  Rev.  P.*  F.  Jernegan,"  the  promoter, 
and  the  chemist  associated  with  him,  do  not 
deserve  the  full  benefit  of  the  law.  The  law 
is  made  to  protect  ignorant  and  stupid  people 
from  being  imposed  upon. 

We  see  the  question  asked  in  a  leading 

Southern  Presbyterian  paper,  "Is  Dr.  Mc- 
Giffert  a  Presbyterian  ?"  We  can  say,  on 
the  authority  of  William  Henry  Roberts, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Stated  Clerk  and  editor  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  he  is; 


for  we  find  his  name  included  in  the  list  of 
Presbyterian  ministers.  We  suppose  that  it 
was  intended  to  ask  the  question,  ' '  Ought  he 
to  be  a  Presbyterian  ?"  The  answer  to  that 
question  we  cannot  give.  The  General  As- 
sembly has  referred  it  to  Dr.  McGifTert  him- 
self for  answer. 

....  That  was  a  fine  testimony,  by  a  private, 
to  Dr.  Geo.  R.  Vandewater,  of  this  city, chap- 
lain of  the  Seventy-first  New  York  Volunteers, 
who  was  with  the  men  in  the  charge  at  San- 
tiago: 

"  There  were  a  good  many  of  us  who  didn't 
think  that  chaplains  were  of  much  use  in  bat- 
tle before  we  found  out  what  soldiering  meant; 
but  now  there  isn't  a  man  of  us  who  is  left 
alive  who  doesn't  wonder  what  we  would  have 
done  without  him.  If  there  is  any  credit  com- 
ing to  the  Seventy-First,  there  isn't  a  man  in  it 
who  will  not  share  more  than  half  of  it  with 
our  chaplain,  who  shared  all  the  bad,  and 
showed  us  that  he  was  as  brave  as  any  of  us 
and  better  than  the  best  of  us." 

If  the  war   is  to   end,  let  it  end.     Let 

the  soldiers  in  the  field — we  mean  the  State 
troops — be  recalled  just  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  sent  to  their  homes.  Let  the  troops 
gathered  at  the  camps  be  also  discharged, 
and  let  us  have  no  unnecessary  movements 
to  Porto  Rico  or  anywhere  else.  This  is 
not  a  mere  matter  of  expense,  but  equally  of 
right.     This  is  not  a  political  war. 

Exactly  right  is  the   act  of   President 

McKinley  in  reviving  our  rights  in  Samoa, 
and  establishing  a  coaling  station  at  Pago 
Pago.  We  do  not  give  the  islands  over  to 
Germany.  The  President  seems  to  be  always 
right,  and  the  English  are  amusingly  sur- 
prised to  find  out  with  what  foresight  and 
prudence  he  conducts  himself. 

If  Mr.  Wanamaker   and    Dr.  Swallow 

would  join  their  forces  there  might  be  some 
chance  to  overthrow  the  Quay  machine  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  are  both  fighters,  and 
both  have  the  spirit  of  reform.  We  hope 
they  may  combine  their  strength  in  some 
practical  way. 

....  Of  course  Speaker  Reed  was  renomi- 
nated. He  opens  no  campaign,  for  he  needs 
none.  Such  a  man  makes  a  nominating 
convention  superfluous.  He  says  he  never 
knew  so  little  political  feeling  in  the  country. 
It  has  given  way  to  patriotism. 

...  .The  Sultan  tells  Minister  Angell  that 
he  is  not  responsible  for  the  massacres  of 
Armenians  and  the  destruction  of  American 
property.  We  will  see  about  that  a  little 
later. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


WITH  THE  BOYS  IN   BLUE. 

BY    WILLIAM    T.    ELLIS. 

Even  if  Uncle  Sam  has  not  been  an  ideal  rel- 
ative to  the  soldiers  in  camp,  their  cousins  and 
sisters  and  mothers  the  land  over  have  been. 
They  have  bountifully  supplied  the  boys  with 
nightcaps,  stomach  bands,  housewives,  not 
to  speak  of  the  boxes  of  eatables  and  indigest- 
ibles  that  daily  find  their  way  to  the  regi- 
ments. 

For  all  of  these  and  other  good  gifts  to  be 
mentioned  later,  the  boys  are  grateful  and — 
homesick.  If  you  wish  to  prove  the  latter 
statement  start  up  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  in 
any  company  street.  If  you  are  not  mobbed 
you  will  certainly  be  howled  into  silence  and 
better  judgment.  I  knew  one  tactless,  dull- 
sensed  private  who  tried  to  singthe  wanderer's 
song  as  twilight  was  falling  upon  his  regiment. 
The  reception  that  the  very  first  line  met  with 
was  something  more  than  gentle.  In  our  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  tent,  one  day,  when  planning  the  program 
for  a  patriotic  song  service  it  was  suggested 
that  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  be  introduced. 
The  soldiers  near  raised  a  storm  of  protest. 
"  You  will  have  us  all  deserting,"  said  one. 

Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  phenomenal 
success  of  the  religious  work  now  being  done 
in  camps;  and  herein  is  the  root  of  our 
hope  for  the  preservation  and  salvation  of  our 
soldiers.  The  influence  of  home  is  still  strong 
upon  them.  Their  hearts  are  yet  soft  and  ten- 
der in  the  memory  and  love  of  the  home-life, 
and  they  want  to  prove  themselves  worthy 
of  it. 

This  is  the  one  restraint  left.  We  must  in- 
crease it,  and  add  to  it  also  the  power  of  the 
Gospel.  Every  Christian  who  has  a  friend  in 
the  army  ought  to  write  to  him.  If  you  could 
witness  the  eagerness  for  mail  that  is  mani- 
fested daily  in  the  company  streets,  you  would 
understand  how  a  friend  may  have  more  influ- 
ence now  over  a  soldier  that  when  he  was  pres- 
ent in  person.  Write  often  to  the  absent  sol- 
diers. Keep  awake  their  highest  patriotism. 
Let  them  know  that  their  friends  still  remem- 
ber and  are  proud  of  them.  Then  speak  a 
*  word  of  confidence  and  cheer,  not  forgetting  to 
bid  them  "remember  Jesus  Christ." 

Most  restraints.  I  say,  are  gone  from  a  sol- 
dier's life.  Good  name,  family  ties,  social 
standing,  the  presence  of  pure  women  and  of 
friends  whose  good    opinion   is  desirable,  and 


the  usual  conventionalities  of  life,  are  all  ab- 
sent from  camp.  If  a  soldier  wills  he  may 
become  a  beast  when  off  duty,  and  there  will 
be  few  persons  or  influences  to  check  him.  The 
greatest  temptation  of  camp  life  is  to  relax 
one's  manner  of  living,  and  to  lower  the  ideals 
held  at  home.  Beside  this  the  canteen  is  but 
a  smaller  and  incidental  temptation. 

There  has  been  a  great  hubbub  raised  about 
the  canteen,  and  not  too  much,  either:  but  it 
has  been  disproportionate  to  the  attention  paid 
to  other  and  greater  evils.  I  believe,  unequiv- 
ocally, that  the  canteen  ought  to  go.'  Consid- 
erations of  hygiene,  morality,  military  disci- 
pline and  Christianity  all  demand  its  abolition. 
And  there  is  small  excuse  for  its  remaining 
when  the  regimental  surgeon-major  and  colo- 
nel, the  commanding  general  and  surgeon- 
general,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  National 
Congress  each  has  the  power  to  remove  it. 
But  it  is  not  at  the  canteen  that  our  boys  get 
drunk,  so  far  as  I  have  observed.  It  is  the 
lowered  moral  standard  that  permits  them  to 
go  to  town  "  for  a  good  time  "  that  is  the  cause 
of  most  drunkenness.  In  the  city  that  is  near 
every  one  of  our  big  camps  it  is  possible  for  the 
soldier  to  get  the  whisky,  and  the  quantity 
of  it,  that  he  cannot  obtain  in  his  own  regi- 
ment. 

The  profanity  of  the  soldiers,  I  am  tempted 
to  say,  is  a  worse  evil  than  the  drinking  done 
at  the  canteen.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  Certainly,  the  loss  of  the  spirit  of 
reverence  that  results  from  the  shockingly 
prevalent  use  of  profane  language  in  camp  is 
a  great  and  deplorable  evil.  To  swear  is  the 
first  and  most  common  temptation  of  the  re- 
cruit. From  first-hand  knowledge  and  from 
reliable  information  I  could  draw  dark  and 
terrible  pictures,  too,  of  the  gambling  and 
licentiousness  to  be  witnessed  among  the  sol- 
diers. I  refrain,  for  these  would  only  be  fur- 
ther illustrations  of  the  truth  that  the  absence 
of  accustomed  restraints,  and  the  consequent 
lowering  or  abandoning  of  moral  standards,  is 
the  evil  of  evils  in  our  military  encampments 
to-day. 

Have  I  told  a  gloomy  tale  ?  Well,  here  is  a 
brighter.  The  religious  influences  at  work  in 
the  camp  surpass  anything  of  a  similar  char- 
acter ever  before  known.  Is  the  canteen  full  ? 
There  are  more  men  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tent 
at  any  hour  of  the  day,  not  to  count  the  crowds 
who  turn  out   to  the  evening   services.      Are 
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many  soldiers  gambling?  There  are  more  play- 
ing the  harmless  games  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Do 
numbers  of  men  gather  in  the  company  streets 
to  indulge  in  coarse  talk  and  vile  stories?  A 
greater  number  are  at  the  same  time  reading 
the  clean  literature  that  Christian  people  have 
provided.  The  Church  has  reason  to  sing 
songs  of  thanksgiving  for  what  has  been  and 
is  being  accomplished  in  the  armies  of  the  na- 
tion. Having  so  sung,  she  has  equal  reason 
for  redoubling  her  zeal  in  this  underta- 
king. 

There  are  a  number  of  religious  influences  at 
work  in  all  the  big  camps.  Without  seeming 
to  disparage  at  all  the  others  (for  the  work  is, 
in  truth,  a  whole,  a  delightful  union  of  forces 
having  been  effected),  I  am  inclined  strongly 
to  the  belief  that  the  most  effective  service 
is  that  done  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tents,  of  which 
twenty-three  may  be  found  at  Chickamauga 
alone;  for  preachers  may  come  and  preachers 
may  go,  but  this  agency  continues  a  constant 
witness  and  influence  for  righteousness.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  tents  exemplify  Christianity. 
They  show  forth  the  Gospel  in  a  fashion  that 
even  the  least  spiritual  cannot  fail  to  compre- 
hend. All  day  long,  through  seven  days  of  the 
week,  they  minister  to  the  soldier's  needs.  He 
goes  to  them  for  his  stationery,  supplied  free 
and  in  unlimited  quantities.  In  them  he  finds 
a  convenient  place  to  write,  with  all  equip- 
ment at  hand,  and  here  he  can  buy  the  stamps 
that  are  otherwise  so  hard  to  obtain  in  camp. 
I  know  of  one  tent  in  which  from  seven  hundred 
to  one  thousand  letters  are  written  every  day. 
Scores  of  other  tents  can  duplicate  this  record. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  twice  as 
many  letters  are  written  by  the  soldiers  as 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  because  of  these 
facilities  for  correspondence. 

Think  what  this  means  to  the  home  folks, 
who  are  the  greater  heroes  of  war.  There  is 
evidence  that  many  mothers'  hearts  have  been 
cheered  and  strengthened  by  the  simple  fact 
that  their  boys  have  written  home  on  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  stationery.  It  is  to  them  a  sign  that  the 
absent  ones  are  under  good  influences.  (And 
may  I  remark  in  passing  that  practically  all 
the  men  in  regiments  having  Association  out- 
fits use  the  tents,  the  bad  and  the  good  alike, 
so  that  all  are  reached,  and  there  is  not  neces- 
sarilv  any  savor  of  "  saintliness  "  attached  to 
the  man  who  is  a  frequenter  of  the  Association 
tent.)  One  mother  wrote  to  a  secretary  a  pa- 
thetic letter  about  her  "  boy,"  who  turned  out 
to  be  a  bewhiskered  six-footer,  saying  that  he 
had  always  been  wild,  and  that  this  letter, 
written  from  Christian  surroundings,  was  her 


first  gleam  of  hope.  In  her  gratitude  and 
from  her  poverty  she  sent  a  contribution 
toward  the  work. 

Most  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tents  now  supply 
free  ice-water  to  the  men,  which  is  the  best 
possible  temperance  sermon  in  thirsty  camps. 
All  of  them  have  games  and  newspapers,  daily 
and  weekly,  and  many  keep  on  hand  a  con- 
stant supply  of  clean,  wholesome  and  attract- 
ive reading  matter  for  the  men  to  take  to  their 
tents.  The  demand  for  this  is  great  and  un- 
ceasing; but  the  men  do  not  care  for  old  re- 
ligious papers  and  tracts — for  which  I  little 
blame  them.  They  are  men,  and  should  not  be 
expected  to  care  for  that  which  we  would  not 
enjoy  ourselves.  Some  of  the  literature  sent 
is  not  sufficiently  robust  and  high-toned.  Out 
of  a  goodly  supply  of  tracts  that  I  examined 
there  was  only  one  that  I  could  offer  to  a  self- 
respecting  soldier,  with  the  assurance  that  it 
would  not  prejudice  him  against  all  things  re- 
ligious. If  you  contemplate  sending  literature 
to  the  soldiers,  I  advise  you  to  keep  for  your 
own  edification  those  old  religious  papers  and 
kindred  matter,  and  send,  instead,  your  latest 
magazine  and  comic  paper  and  novel,  provided 
the  latter  is  fit  for  the  soldier  to  read.  Inter- 
esting Christian  stories  are  the  most  acceptable 
of  all. 

Now  here  I  have  a  strange  tale  to  tell. 
There  has  been  a  great  and  marvelous  demand 
for  Bibles  on  the  part  of  the  men.  For  a  time 
the  demand  far  exceeded  the  supply.  In  one 
tent  alone, within  two  weeks  after  the  presence 
of  the  Bibles  became  known,  eight  hundred 
men  asked  for  them.  There  is  no  literature 
supplied  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tents  so  popular  as 
the  Bible.  It  was  the  commonest  of  sights  to 
see  men  sitting  in  their  tents  or  on  the  com- 
pany streets  during  idle  hours,  reading  the 
blessed  Book.  I  have  passed  through  the 
regiment  when  there  were  more  Bibles  than 
newspapers  to  be  seen.  Many  of  these  men 
are  by  no  means  saints.  They  are  far  from  be- 
ing Christians,  and  there  is  still  room  for  im- 
provement in  their  moral  characters;  but  they 
are  reading  the  Bible,  and  with  interest.  Some 
of  them  have  no  notion  where  to  begin.  Num- 
bers start  with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis; 
others,  wiser,  go  to  the  chaplain  or  Association 
workers  for  advice. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  flavor  of  superstition 
about  this  wide-spread  desire  for  Bibles;  but 
at  any  rate  they  are  read.  A  characteristic 
Kentucky  story,  that  I  heard  the  chaplain  of  a 
Kentucky  regiment  tell,  occurs  to  me  here. 
When  he  undertook  to  distribute  Testaments 
his  supply  ran  short,  and  many  men  had  to  do 
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without.  As  a  result  the  soldiers  got  to  gam- 
bling among  themselves  for  the  possession  of 
the  sacred  Word!  1  am  not  sure  that  in  one 
case,  at  least,  the  end  was  not  lost  sight  of  in 
the  means,  for  one  of  the  men  won  a  bucketful 
of  Testaments. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Association 
tents,  I  wish  to  suggest  that  they  are,  so  far 
as  possible,  meeting  the  needs  of  the  men  that 
are  usually  met  at  home.  If  a  man  wants  any- 
thing, from  a  bit  of  string  to  a  fact  in  geogra- 
phy (not  to  mention  the  spelling  of  words),  he 
goes  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  it.  All  the  minor 
wants  of  the  soldiers  that  the  regiment  cannot 
supply  are  carried  tothat  same  resourceful  spot. 
Of  course  letters  are  written  for  the  men,  and 
for  several  weeks  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conduct- 
ing the  tender  correspondence  of  a  love-lorn 
camp-follower;  and  I  brought  it  to  an  engage- 
ment, too! 

These  tents  are  a  witness  in  the  midst  of 
camp  life.  They  remind  the  soldier  of  the  sa- 
cred side  of  life.  "  There  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  our  regiment  since  the  arrival 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tent."  said  one  officer. 
"Before  it  came  you  could  fairly  shovel  the 
profanity,  so  thick  was  it;  but  now  there  has 
been  a  great  change  for  the  better." 

Another  officer,  a  brigadier-general,  by  no 
means  a  Christian  himself,  uses  the  Y.  M.  C.A 
stationery  for  the  sake  of  its  effect  upon  his 
correspondents.  He  employed  these  stri- 
king words  in  conversation  with  me:  "This 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  does  great  things  for  the  men  in 
keeping  them  tender  and  sympathetic.  In 
army  life  men  soon  get  callous  and  hardened. 
I've  seen  my  soldiers  riding  over  dead  men  on 
the  battle-field,  just  as  if  they  were  grass  or 
stones.  Now  this  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  keeping  the 
soldiers  out  of  that  spirit." 

I  wish  there  were  space  to  tell  of  the  varied 
work  that  is  being  done  by  all  these  religious 
agencies.  I  should  like  to  describe  the  thrill- 
ing services  held  nightly  by  Mr.  Moody's 
preachers,  leading  hundreds  to  public  confes- 
sion of  Christ.  I  should  like  to  speak  of  the 
impressive  communion  services  among  the 
soldiers,  conducted  by  the  chaplains;  and  of 
the  work  of  the  singers,  and  of  the  work  in 
the  hospitals,  and  of  the  Bible  classes  and 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  I  should  like 
also  to  tell.  The  whole  story  is  not  one  of  the 
least  stirring  chapters  of  this  war. 

But  one  illustration  of  the  beautiful  unity  of 
effort  and  sympathy  of  spirit  that  exists  among 
the  Christian  workers  in  camp  I  cannot  refrain 
from  relating.  There  is — or  was — only  one 
Catholic    chaplain    at    Chickamauga,    and    he 


labored  unceasingly  and  faithfully  to  minister 
to  all  the  soldiers  of  his  communion.  1  know 
that  more  than  one  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tent  was  ten- 
dered him  for  use  in  holding  services,  and  I 
was  present  when  the  chaplains  in  council 
agreed  each  to  make  out  a  list  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  each  regiment  for  the  use  of 
Father  Colbert.  In  other  ways,  too,  they 
offered  to  co-operate  with  him,  a  fact  which 
greatly  affected  that  faithful  minister. 

With  the  spirit  of  the  Master  so  beautifully 
shown  in  such  varied  ways,  may  we  not  expect 
still  more  glorious  results  from  the  labors  of 
the  Christian  men  in  the  camps  of  the  United 
States  Army  ? 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 


There  are  more  Congregational  than  An- 
glican communicants  in  Wales.  A  national 
Church  for  a  minority  seems  an  anomaly. 

....The  Moravians  are  asking  themselves 
whether  the  society  that  did  the  first  mission- 
ary work  in  the  West  Indies  has  not  a  duty  to 
Porto  Rico,  as  it  is  being  opened  tc  Evangelical 
influences. 

. . .  .The  Federal  Council  of  the  Free,  United 
Presbyterian  and  English  Presbyterian 
Churches,  which  meets  every  three  years,  is 
to  hold  its  next  session  at  Liverpool  in  No- 
vember. 

...  .It  is  stated  that  one  regiment  encamped 
at  Chickamauga,  the  Twenty-first  Kansas, 
decided  that  no  intoxicating  liquors  should  be 
sold  at  their  canteen.  One  of  the  churches  of 
that  State  has  sent  the  regiment  word  of  its 
gratitude  at  their  action. 

. The   Archbishop    of    Quito,  in    Ecuador, 

has  issued  an  order  of  excommunication  to  all 
who  would  buy,  receive  or  possess  any  he- 
retical Bibles.  In  accordance  with  this  order 
Bibles  in  numbers  were  burned  on  a  prominent 
street  corner  in  the  city. 

.  .  .  .The  Young  People's  Christian  Union  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  held  its  ses- 
sion in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  last  week.  There  was 
a  large  attendance,  and  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Synod  of  the  South — which  de- 
nomination is  in  close  touch  with  the  United 
Presbyterian,  so  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
unite  the  two  bodies — was  made  President. 

.  .  .  .The  American  Bible  Society  has  taken 
steps  in  regard  to  Bible  work  in  the  Philip- 
pines, authorizing  the  agent  in  China,  John  R. 
Hykes,  D.D.,  to  visit  Manila  and  make  inves- 
tigations with  regard    to  the    conditions  there. 
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The  Society  has  also  decided  to  commence 
Bible  work  in  Porto  Rico  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  resume  the  operations  in  Cuba  which 
were  suspended  a  few  years  since. 

.  .  .  .Not  long  ago  there  was,  in  Switzerland, 
a  convention  of  the  Swiss  army  chaplains  to 
discuss  various  questions  relative  to  their  pro- 
fessional duties  and  difficulties.  Of  the  thirty 
who  attended,  eleven  were  Catholics  and  nine- 
teen  Protestants;  and  by  unanimous  vote  acora- 
mittee  of  three  Protestants  and  two  Catholics 
was  appointed  to  give  more  careful  study  to  the 
question  brought  up. 

.  .  .  .The  Church  Army,  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  is  more  prosperous  than 
the  corresponding  organization  that  it  was  at- 
tempted to  start  in  this  country.  The  last  an- 
nual report  shows  receipts  for  the  year  of 
nearly  a  half  million  dollars,  of  which  $80,000 
was  contributed  in  working  people's  pence. 
The  army  has  many  homes  and  refuges,  and 
employs  fifty-two  colportage  vans  constantly  in 
England,  Wales  and  the  north  of  Ireland. 

.  .  .  .The  small  temporary  home  for  incura- 
bles, situated  at  668  Water  Street,  this  city,  is 
under  the  direction  of  Rose  Hawthorne  La- 
throp,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and 
the  widow  of  George  Parsons  Lathrop.  Mrs. 
Lathrop's  work  is  self-sacrificing  and  most 
commendable.  Money  is  especially  needed  to 
carry  on  the  work  for  the  sick  poor  in  this  city, 
and  may  be  sent  to  Theodore  B.  Starr,  206 
Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan 

Methodist  Church  in  England  meets  this  year 
at  Hull,  and  has  selected  as  President  Mr. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes.  One  of  the  prominent 
topics  before  the  conference  is  to  be  the  prop- 
osition by  Mr.  Perks,  that  the  Church  should 
raise  a  million  guineas  within  the  next  two 
years,  in  order  to  inaugurate  the  twentieth 
century  with  an  unprecedented  effort  to  reach 
the  unreached  majority  of  the  people  in  every 
part  of  the  Kingdom. 

.  . .  .An  illustration  of  what  an  active  church 
can  do  is  furnished  by  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  this  city,  of  which  Dr.  Wilton 
Merle  Smith  is  pastor.  The  church  not  only 
has  a  large  city  mission  work,  but  supports  a 
chapel  and  school  at  Lyden,  Ky..,  and  sends 
out  this  fall  two  missionaries,  the  Rev.  D.  S. 
Morris  and  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Lobenstine,  to  or- 
ganize a  similar  work  at  Nanking,  in  China. 
At  the  same  time  the  general  contributions  to 
the  Boards  of  the  Church  are  kept  up  to  a  high 
figure. 


....Dr.  Robert  F.  Coyle,  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
who  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Madi- 
son Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  in  this  city, 
after  careful  examination  of  the  situation,  has 
declined  the  call.  The  difficulty  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  connected  with  the  open,  free 
church  plan  with  which  the  Madison  Avenue 
Church  has  been  identified.  Dr.  Coyle  express- 
ed himself  as  doubtful  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  this  plan  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances,especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  adequate  financial  backing  to  make  it  go. 

....The  care  for  the  orphans  in  Turkey  is 
going  on  quite  successfully.  In  twenty  cen- 
ters the  American  missionaries  are  still  caring 
for  more  than  two  thousand  orphans,  supported 
by  funds  sent  through  the  National  Armenian 
Relief  Committee.  A  ladies'  society  in  Dub- 
lin, under  the  leadership  of  Lady  Anderson, 
has  undertaken  the  full  care  of  the  orphans 
at  Aintab,  sending  out  a  lady  to  act  as  matron. 
The  Swiss  are  supporting  two  hundred  and 
thirty  orphans  in  Sivas,for  a  term  of  five  years, 
and  have  sent  two  ladies  to  look  after  their 
welfare  and  instruction. 

....The  Primitive  Methodists  of  England  at 
a  recent  conference  decided  to  put  no  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  union  of  the  churches  of 
that  body  in  Australia  with  other  bodies,  and 
discussed  the  question  of  union  in  England 
with  the  Bible  Christians,  another  Methodist 
organization.  There  was  some  keen  opposi- 
tion, but  a  motion  to  continue  negotiations  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  69  to  37.  There  is  also  a 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Welsh  Congregation- 
alists  and  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  (a 
Presbyterian  body)  which  is  striving  to  secure 
more  intimate  relations  between  those  two 
Churches,  including  interchange  of  pulpits  and 
mutual  co-operation  in  Parliamentary  and  other 
elections. 

...  .The  Salvation  Army  celebrated  its  thir- 
ty-third anniversary  in  London  recently.  Gen- 
eral Booth  reported  that  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year  the  organization  possessed  15,019 
officers  attached  to  6,231  corps  and  outposts. 
There  were  also  33,662  local  officers  and  volun- 
tary officials,  14,500  bandsmen  and  1,647  offi- 
cers engaged  in  social  work.  This  social  work 
shows  86  woman's  homes  with  accommodation 
for  1,754  and  1,227  inmates;  the  total  number 
admitted  during  the  twelve  months  was  4,769. 
There  are  15  prison-gate  homes,  15  farms,  108 
slum-posts,  28  food  depots,  101  night  shelters 
with  accommodation  for  11,307;  38  workshops, 
14  children's  homes, and  24  other  social  institu- 
tions. 
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.  .  .  .Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused 
by  a  crusade  started  by  an  Italian  Roman 
Catholic  priest  in  this  city  against  the  evil  in- 
fluences that  crowd  the  Italian  quarter.  Father 
Piscopo,  who  belongs  to  the  Franciscan  Order, 
is  very  earnest  in  his  effort,  and  declares  that 
he  will  carry  through  his  work  notwithstanding 
the  severe  threats  that  are  made  against  him. 
He  says  that  the  influences  for  debauchery  and 
sin  of  every  kind  are  of  the  worst,  that  they 
are  encouraged  by  the  property  owners,  and 
that  often  the  police  are  found  powerless.  Al- 
ready his  life  has  been  threatened,  but  he  con- 
tinues his  work  courageously. 

....  The  Churchman,  following  up  its  tables 
of  missionary  statistics,  gives  a  general  sum- 
mary of  the  missionary  statistics  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church.  According  to  this 
the  659.268  communicants  gave  to  all  purposes 
$12,703,666,  of  which  there  went  to  the  Domes- 
tic and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  including 
both  the  foreign  and  home  work  of  the'Church, 
$375,486,  2.96  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount 
and  an  average  of  57  cents  per  member.  Com- 
menting upon  this  The  Churchman  speaks  very 
earnestly  as  to  what  is  to  be  done,  and  draws  a 
close  comparison  with  the  methods  adopted  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England. 
Claiming  that  its  own  society  represents  an 
ideal  organization,  it  affirms  that  what  is  need- 
ed is  "the  change,  the  conversion  of  bishops, 
priests  and  laymen." 

.  .  .  .The  Roman  Catholic  papers,  speaking  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  make  the  following 
statement  as  to  their  population: 

"  In  the  islands  there  are  33,000  Catholics, 
39  000  pagans,  Protestants  and  agnostics,  and 
45,000  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Thus,  out  of  the 
native  and  white  population  the  Church  has  won 
nearly  half,  tho  the  preachers  had  a  monopoly  of 
the  island  so  long.  Nearly  all  the  Catholics  are 
natives.  The  preachers  stole  their  land,  gave 
them  the  leprosy,  upturned  their  government; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Kanaka  has  little  use 
for  the  preachers'  religion." 

The  islands  are  in  charge  of  the  priests  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  com- 
monly called  the  Picpus  Society,  and  form  a 
vicariate  apostolic,  the  vicar  being  a  Breton. 
In  the  capital  city  there  is  a  cathedral,  with 
seven  chapters  attended  by  five  clergymen.  In 
the  rest  of  the  island  of  Oahu  there  are  eleven 
churches  and  three  priests.  The  number  in 
the  other  islands  makes  up  a  total  of  twenty- 
three  priests  and  nearly  one  hundred  stations. 
In  Honolulu  the  Brothers  of  Mary  have  a  col- 
lege with  566   pupils,   and    the   Sisters   of  the 


Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary  have  a  con- 
vent with  469  pupils.  The  Franciscan  Sisters 
from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  have  institutions  for 
lepers  at  Honolulu  (receiving  station)  and 
Molokai;  also  a  general  hospital. 

.  .  .  .Christian  work  in  all  lands  has  lost  a 
most  efficient  worker  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Al- 
bert Bowker,  oi  Boston,  whose  name  is  so 
prominently  connected  with  the  work  of  women 
in  the  department  of  foreign  missions.  She 
was  the  originator  of  the  Woman's  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  connected  with  the  American 
Board,  itself  the  predecessor  of  the.  great  num- 
ber of  woman's  societies  in  this  country  direct- 
ly connected  with  or  working  through  the  va- 
rious missionary  boards.  Partly  as  a  result  of 
this,  her  name  is  connected  with  two  notable 
buildings  in  foreign  lands — Bowker  Hall,  in 
Bombay,  filled  with  more  than  100  pupils,  and 
Bowker  Hall,  in  Constantinople,  one  of  the 
two  large  buildings  of  the  American  College 
for  Girls  in  that  city.  Mrs.  Bowker  was  also 
interested  deeply  in  other  lines  of  work,  and 
was  an  active  worker  for  the  sol'diers  in  the 
Civil  War,  and,  as  President  of  the  Union  Ma- 
ternal Association,  was  a  pioneer  in  organized 
work  for  women. 

....Early  in    July    there    was    celebrated  at 
Halle,    in    Germany,    the    bicentenary    of    the 
founding    of   the  famous  Francke  Orphanage, 
founded  by  Auguste  Hermann  Francke,  a  man 
who  has  probably  exercised  as  strong  an  influ- 
ence   upon    the    religious  life  and  activities  of 
the    past    two    centuries    as    almost  any  other 
man.     Coming  under  the   influence  of  Spener, 
the  Pietist,  he  was  more  efficient,  and  his  prac- 
tical  power   was  even  greater.      He  was  noted 
as  a  philanthropist  and    as    an  educationalist. 
His  orphanage  was  the  nucleus  of  a  remarka- 
ble   group    of    educational  institutions,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1727,  there  were  over 
2,000  children  in  his  various  schools.    The  work 
has  gone  on  continuing  the  educational  line, and 
developing    a    bookselling    and  printing    busi- 
ness, said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  Germany. 
In    addition    to    this    he  was  in  a  great  degree 
the    founder    of    modern    missions.      It  was  to 
him  that  Zinzendorf  largely  owed  the  impulse 
that  started  the  Moravian  missions,  and  it  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  his  who  inaugurated  the 
Danish  Tamil  mission.     It  was  after  his  death 
that  Wesley  visited  Germany,  but  the  influence 
of  the  Halle  school  upon  him  was  most  marked. 
The    present    celebration   was    in  honor  of  the 
erection  of  the  buildings,  which  are  still  in  use, 
tho  the  work  itself  had  commenced  three  years 
before. 
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BIBLICAL  RESEARCH. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  second  volume  of 
Godet's  "Introduction  au  Nuveau  Testament, 
Introduction  Particu/itre,"  of  which  the  first 
volume,  on  the  thirteen  Pauline  Epistles,  ap- 
peared in  1893.  doubtless  the  most  interesting 
discussion  is  his  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  New  Testament  Gospel  canon.  This  is  all 
the  more  so  on  account  of  the  debate  that  has 
for  years  been  carried  on  in  reference  to  this 
subject  bv  Harnack,  a  leading  protagonist  of 
the  liberal  school  of  New  Testament  special- 
ists, especially  of  the  historical  questions  in 
this  department,  and  Zahn,  the  master  con- 
servative specialist  in  this  line  of  research. 
Godet,  himself  conservative  in  trend  and 
tendency,  in  the  very  outset  avows  his  purpose 
of  defending  old  views  in  relerence  to  the  Sy- 
noptic problem  and  literary  origin  of  the  first 
three  Gospels,  just  as  he  had  done  in  reference 
to  the  Pauline  letters.  He  antagonizes  the 
view  that  these  three  books  are  a  composition 
of  two  written  sources  as  a  basis,  namely, 
Mark  and  the  Logia  of  Matthew.  The  prob- 
lem, however,  to  which  he  for  the  present  de- 
votes his  chief  attention  is  that  of  the  canon. 
He  himself  states  this  problem  in  these    words 

(P-  9): 

"  Did  the  Church  make  the  selection  of  our 
present  canonical  Gospels  from  among  a  large 
number  of  Gospel  writings,  and  choose  just  these 
particular  ones  as  a  matter  of  free  selection, 
with  the  purpose  to  use  them  as  defensive  and 
offensive  engines  of  war  against  the  increasing 
attacks  of  the  times  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
that  proceeded  from  Gnosticism  and  Montanism  ? 
Or  must  we  discard  the  idea  that  the  Church 
purposely  and  intentionally  made  a  selection  of 
just  these  four  Gospels,  and  must  we  ascribe  the 
selection  of  these  books  as  canonical  to  the  use 
made  of  them  in  the  public  service  of  the  different 
Churches  from  the  oldest  times,  a  use  that  can  be 
attributed  to  the  memory  of  the  fact  of  their 
Apostolic  origin,  the  authors  having  transmitted 
these  books  to  the  congregations  for  whom  they 
were  written?" 

In  discussing  this  problem  Godet  does  not, 
like  Zahn.  argue  backward  from  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  the  heretics,  etc.,  down  to  the 
age  of  Origen  and  Eusebius,  but  pursues  the 
chronological  order,  reaching  the  conclusion 
that  Harnack's  conception  of  the  historical 
process  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  four 
Gospels  is  incorrect.  How  could  the  adoption 
of  John's  Gospel  be  explained  as  a  canonical 
book  against  the  Gnostics,  as  just  these  people 
honored  this  Gospel  above  all  other  books? 
Rather,  on  the  other  hand,  our  collection  of 
Gospels  already  existed  at  the  close  of  the  first 


centurv.  Later,  in  the  second  century,  a  kind 
of  canonization  took  place;  but  this  did  not 
consist  so  much  in  the  adoption  of  the  four 
Gospels  in  question  as,  rather,  the  exclusion  of 
other  and  similar  but  pseudo  writings.  Godet 
thus  stands  with  Zahn  in  assigning  early  dates 
to  the  Gospels,  but  does  not  agree  with  his 
German  colleagues  that  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century  the  canonical  collection  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  was  already  in 
existence.  But  rather,  he  maintains  that  the 
Gospel  collection  constituted  the  ripest  fruits 
of  the  Apostolic  age;ard  around  these  writings 
were  collected  other  and  less  meritorious  col- 
lections of  Apostolic  writings,  in  the  first  in- 
stance doubtless,  the  Pauline  writing,  then  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  together  with  several 
Catholic  Epistles.  This  last  collection  was  sup- 
plemented, about  the  close  of  the  second  or  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century,  by  the  reception 
of  a  third  group,  namely,  James  and  2  Peter. 

.  .  .  .The  number  of  German  defenders  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  is  evidently  on 
the  increase.  Pastor  G.  Stosch,  of  Berlin  has 
begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  small  vol- 
umes, devoted  to  the  cause  of  conservative 
Old  Testament  criticism.  They  are  entitled 
"  Alttestamentliche  Studien,"  published  by  Ber- 
telsmann, in  Giitersloh.  The  third  of  the  series, 
with  the  special  title  "  Vom  Sinai  zum  IVe&o" 
(pp.  209),  is  devoted  entirely  to  Leviticus, 
Numbers  and  Deuteronomy.  The  method  is 
positive  and  constructive,  paying  but  little 
direct  attention  to  the  opposing  views  of  the 
critics,  which  views  the  author  aims  to  destroy 
by  demo  'Strating  that  the  contents  of  these 
books  themselves  show  that  they  were  written 
by  the  hand  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  Moses. 
The  investigations  are, accordingly,  not  polem- 
ical, as  are  those  of  Rupprecht  and  other  tra- 
ditionalists in  Germany.  On  the  other  hand, 
Stosch's  method  is  not  as  scholarly  as  is  that 
of  these  others,  but  is  semipopular.  The  re- 
searches are,  however,  instructive,  even  to 
those  at  home  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  this  de- 
partment. 

...  .It  is  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  just  as 
biblical  science  has  received  an  excellent  work 
on  Hebrew  syntax  in  the  third  and  finishing 
volume  of  Konig's  Hebrew  Grammar, a  new  edi- 
tion of  Winer's  New  Testament  "  Grammatik" 

is  also  being  issued.  It  appears  in  parts.  The 
etymology  is  out,  and  several  parts  of  the 
syntax  have  appeared.  The  reviver  is  Protess- 
orSchmiedel,  ot  Zurich.  Quite  naturally  it  is 
mucti  more  complete  than  Blass's  new  work, 
and  will  be  practically  a  thesaurus  on  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  published 
in  Gdttingen. 


FINANCIAL. 


RESPONSIBILITY    OF    MONEY 
SAVERS. 

What  do  we  do  with  our  surplus  earn- 
ings ?  If  there  were  a  little  more  popular  at- 
tention given  to  the  consideration  of  this 
question  there  might  not  be  so  wide  a  delu- 
sion among  the  people  as  to  aggregated  capi- 
tal in  corporations  and  combinations  of  cor- 
porations. Hard  times  always  create  an  un- 
rest and  ruction  which  seem  to  seek  relief  in 
new  experiments  in  political  economy  or  in 
political  agitations  which  disturb  the  forces 
working  for  prosperity,  even  when  they  as- 
sume to  have  a  directly  reverse  aim.  Good 
times  make  people  either  so  busy  or  so  well- 
satisfied  that  the  work  of  the  demagog  or 
mistaken  "reformer  "  does  little  harm.  But 
the  United  States  has  passed  out  of  the  po- 
litical and  economic  kindergarten;  the  les- 
sons of  the  war  with  Spain  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  drum  common  sense  into  the  heads 
of  individuals  whose  hearts  are  right  but 
whose  heads  are  wrong.  The  people  of  the 
East  have  something  to  learn  in  the  way  in 
which  the  several  conventions  of  the  gold 
standard  party  have  recently  come  out  un- 
equivocally for  the  maintenance  of  that 
standard  at  a  time  when  the  original  de- 
fenders of  it  seem  to  be  inclined  to  adopt  the 
"  laissez  faz're"  policy — the  best  translation 
of  that  term,  perhaps,  being  "Let  her  go, 
Gallagher."  Compromise  often  is  the  true 
keynote  of  conduct;  but  there  are  situations 
where  temporizing  with  an  evil  is  condo- 
ning it. 

The  new  Government  3%  war  bonds  have 
advanced,  even  before  the  distribution  of  the 
securities,  to  a  price  which,  if  paid  for  the 
bonds,  would  yield  the  investment  buyer  less 
than  3$.  This  is  a  handsome  tribute  to  the 
national  credit,  but  it  suggests  the  question 
of  where  the  buyers  of  such  a  security  really 
come  from.  The  National  banks?  Yes;  for 
it  is  only  a  bond  which  costs  a  moderate 
amount  of  premium  on  the  principal  which 
will,  at  the  present  return  on  money  loaned 
at  interest,  give  those  institutions  a  profit  on 
the  use  of  currency  taken  out  with  the  se- 
curity of  Government  bonds  required  by  ex- 
isting  laws.     The    savings    banks?     Yes;    a 


moderate  amount  will  be  invested  in  the 
bonds  out  of  the  vast  stores  of  individual 
holdings  given  to  their  case.  But  back  of 
these  two  interests  lies  the  individual  saver 
of  money — the  capitalist — whether  he  has  a 
dollar,  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  at  his  com- 
mand— who  is  one  of  the  units  making  up 
the  army  which  gives  monetary  power  and 
responsibility  to  the  men  who,  by  training, 
experience  or  natural  ability  are  fitted  to 
handle  at  a  profit  large  sums  of  money. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that,  with  the  unex- 
ampled organization  of  banks   for  savings  in 
the  United  States,  there    should  be  such  ig- 
norance of  financial  principles  and  details  in 
this  country.   The  $2,000,000,000  of  deposits 
in  the  savings  banks  are  made  up  by  contri- 
butions from  5,000,000  depositors.     Many  of 
these  depositors  are  of  the  humblest  classes, 
and   some   of   them    use  the    savings  banks 
merely  as  a  safe  place  in  which  to  keep  their 
money,  drawing  the  quarterly  interest  regu- 
larly; while  others  permit  all  their  money  to 
stay  on  deposit,  drawing  compound  interest, 
until    business    reverses    or    the   proverbial 
"rainy  day"   induces  the  withdrawal  of  the 
money.     But    how   do    the    savings    banks 
manage  to  pay  ^yifo  or  4%  annual  interest  (and 
to  compound  it)  on  the  money  placed  in  their 
custody  by  depositors?     Only  by  a  wise  and 
comprehensive  policy  of  investment  in  secur- 
ities which  return  a  margin  in  excess  of  the 
interest   charges  and   the    cost    of  manage- 
ment.      The  grocer  or  pedler   or  clerk  who 
puts  a  small  sum    into    one  of  these  institu- 
tions   has    not   the   time    nor  experience  to 
study  investment  securities  and  safely  invest 
his  money.     The  trustees  and  officers  of  the 
bank  where  he   deposits   his  funds  perform 
this  work  for  him.     They  do  so  by  studying 
the  condition  and  prospect  of   a   corporation 
paying   dividends    or   interest,  and    making 
purchases  of  the  securities  therein  at  what  is 
judged  to  be  the  most  favorable  opportunity. 
Or  they  lend  money — that    is,  invest  it — on 
real  estate  which   appears  to  be   safe.     The 
little  sums  of  S400  a  head  from  the  5,000.000 
depositors  are  aggregated  so  as  to  have  more 
force  in  profitable  operations. 

The  depositor  in  a  savings  bank  is  a  part- 
ner in    many    industrial,    railroad    and  real 
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estate  enterprises  of  whose  name  and  con- 
dition he  is  ignorant.  The  welfare  of  those 
enterprises  is  as  vital  to  him  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual who,  ignoring  the  machinery  provided 
by  the  savings  banks,  makes  his  investment 
personally  and  independently.  His  own  acts 
may  tend  to  lessen  or  to  increase  the  value  of 
the  property  in  which  he  has  an  interest 
through  intermediaries.  If  he  hurts  the 
Government's  credit  by  the  advocacy  of  per- 
nicious political  doctrines,  he  hurts  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  bonds  which  the  trustees  of 
his  savings  may  have  bought  in  order  to  reap 
a  profit  out  of  which  the  interest  on  his  sa- 
vings is  paid.  If  he  votes  for  a  party  which, 
by  unreasonably  reducing  rates  on  freight  or 
passengers  on  a  railroad,  prevents  that  prop- 
erty from  being  operated  profitably,  he  may 
be  endangering  an  investment  of  the  bank 
to  which  he  looks  for  regular  returns  on  his 
bank  deposit.  If  his  course  depreciates  the 
value  of  real  estate  in  a  certain  locality  he 
may  be  jeopardizing  the  security  on  which 
rests  the  money  he  has  given  to  the  bank 
officials  to  manage  profitably.  The  savings 
bank  depositor,  in  the  United  States,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  making 
or  unmaking  of  prosperity  at  times.  If  he 
realized  this  obvious  fact  more  acutely,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  welfare  of  himself  and 
his  fellow-men. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

BANK   STOCKS. 

Sales  of  bank  stocks  for  the  two  weeks 
ending  August  6th,  were: 

America 355     I  Metropolis 390 

Fourth 178     |  National  City nil 

Leather  Manufacturers..  181}^  I  Park 308 

Mechanics 171^6  |  Republic 155 

....  The  new  war  bonds  seem  to  be  very 
popular.  They  were  reported  one  day  last 
week  as  reaching  a  premium  of  105  X  for 
small  bonds.  This  is  the  highest  point 
touched  so  far. 

The  works  of  the  Electrolytic  Marine 

Salts  Co.,  at  North  Lubec,  Me.,  are  closed. 
All  the  employes  were  paid  the  full  amount 
due  them,  it  is  said.  A  committee  of  the 
stockholders  is  expected  from  Boston  to 
make  an  investigation  of  the  plant,  and  see 
whether  any  gold  had  been  found.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jernegan,  the 


"  promoter"  of  this  scheme  to  extract  gold 
from  salt  water,  sailed  for  France  some  days 
ago,  and  disappeared  after  landing  at  Havre. 
Further  investigation  is  awaited  with  great 
interest. 

....  It  is  announced  that  interests  promi- 
nent in  the  National  Bank  have  acquired  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Plaza  Bank,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth  Street.  No  change 
in  the  management  is  contemplated.  George 
W.  Hickok,  cashier  of  the  Park  Bank,  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

"  This  simply  represents  the  acquisition  by 
some  of  our  directors  of  a  valuable  property. 
Both  banks  will  be  conducted  so  as  to  be  mu- 
tually helpful  to  each  other." 

The  Plaza  Bank  is  a  State  institution,  or- 
ganized in  1891.  It  has  $100,000  capital, and 
$107,200  net  profits.  The  loans,  when  last 
reported,  amounted  to  $898,300,  and  net  de- 
posits to  $1,184,600.  The  President  is  W. 
McMaster  Mills,  and  C.  W.  Parsons  is  the 
cashier. 

As  a  result  of  the  assured  outlook  for 

peace  on  the  approach  of  autumn  there  has 
been  an  expansion  of  trade  noticeable  dur- 
ing the  last  week.  Bank  clearings  went  up 
about  20%  above  the  figures  for  either  of  the 
last  two  weeks  in  July,  and  were  slightly 
above  the  clearings  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  Bradstreef  s  reports  an 
increased  distribution  of  merchandise  through 
the  country,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
western  portions.  Agricultural  conditions  are 
reported  favorable.  Du?is  report  of  com- 
mercial failures  makes  the  number  small 
and  the  average  liabilities  light  as  compared 
with  former  years.  In  the  cotton  market 
the  general  conditions  continue  very  much 
the  same;  but  the  iron  and  steel  trade  shows 
a  visible  increase  of  activity.  Heavy  de- 
mands are  made  for  materials  for  manufac- 
tures of  agricultural  implements  and  cars, 
also  for  plates  for  exportation  and  for  ship- 
building materials.  Large  amounts  of  gold 
continue  to  be  imported. 

DIVIDEND. 

The  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R.  Co.' has  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.75  per  share 
on  the  preferred  and  common  stock,  payable 
September  ist. 


INSURANCE. 


RESISTANCE  AND  OBEDIENCE. 

On  September  8th  will  expire  a  restraining 
order  obtained  by  the  Connecticut  Fire  In- 
surance Company  of  Hartford  against  the 
notorious  McNall.  By  his  "road  agents," 
McNall  sought  to  examine  the  company,  and 
he  claims  that  the  company  refused.  This 
is  not  quite  correct;  the  company  told  the 
agents  they  could  examine,  but  not  at  any 
expense — in  money — to  the  company.  Presi- 
dent Browne  being  of  the  firm  belief  that 
these  peripatetic  midsummerexaminations  re- 
ally begin  and  end  with  examining  how  much 
money  "  the  traffic  will  bear"  in  the  case  of 
the  particular  company,  and  the  agent  car- 
ing only  a  formal  nothing  about  the  com- 
pany's business  books  but  a  great  deal  about 
its  check-book,  there  was  an  irreconcilable 
difference.  Mr.  McNall  declared  that  the 
company  had  refused  to  allow  itself  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  therefore  he  ordered  it  out  of 
Kansas.  The  company  refused  to  leave,  and 
obtained  from  the  Federal  court  a  temporary 
restraining  order  upon  him,  but  it  has  been 
found  out  that  he  has  much  the  same  view  of 
courts  as  was  proclaimed  by  Boss  McKane  in 
the  Gravesend  bailiwick,  a  few  years  since, 
that  "  injunctions  don't  go." 

We  certainly  like  the  pluck  of  President 
Browne,  and  we  have  over  and  over  declared 
that  underwriters  ought  to  be  vetebrate  an- 
imals; we  have  urged  the  duty  and  the  expe- 
diency of  individual  independence  and  action 
in  lieu  of  the  flabby  device  of  rate  compacts 
which  have  the  fragility  of  good  old-fashioned 
New  England  pie-crust  without  any  of  its  de- 
lightful merit.  If  ninety-nine  sheep  rush 
over  the  top  of  the  ledge  to  destruction  be- 
low, why  should  the  hundredth  go  also  ? 
Only  because  it  is  a  sheep.  It  some  insur- 
ance companies  rush  to  their  death  in  the 
chase  after  undesired  premiums,  why  should 
others  do  so?  Only  for  the  reason — imagin- 
ing unreason  to  be  reason — that  self-destruc- 
tion is  a  right  and  a  privilege  inalienable,  and 
nobody  else  shall  get  ahead  of  us  in  it. 

So  let  all  we  have  said,  or  could  have  said, 
on  this  position  of  advocacy  of  rational  inde- 
pendence   be    reaffirmed.     The   example  of 


stout  resistance  to  wrong  is  always  needed; 
and  therefore  always  timely.  And  yet,  in 
dealing  with  the  thing  called  State  super- 
vision, we  are  not  sure  that  wrestling  with 
McNalls  is  the  surest  seed  of  reform — that  is, 
of  abatement  of  a  nuisance.  The  speediest 
cure  for  the  populistic  poison  in  the  people 
of  Kansas  may  be  for  the  underwriters  to 
leave  them  to  themselves.  They  have  set  a 
bramble  to  rule  over  them,  insurance-wise; 
they  are  entitled  to  experience  the  natural 
results  of  their  choice,  and  their  education 
requiresthe  lesson.  If  McNall  can  persuade 
the  State  to  try  his  plan  for  insurance  by  the 
State,  and  if  the  plan  works  in  practice,  he 
will  be  the  benefactor  of  the  age,  having 
demonstrated  that  the  fiat  of  men  assembled 
as  a  Legislature  can  override  the  fiat  of  the 
Creator  of  the  universe.  Kansas  is  indeed 
unfortunate,  having  been  "bleeding"  in  one 
or  another  way  these  forty  years  past;  but 
the  surest  way  to  rid  her  of  her  pest  crop  of 
demagogs  is  to  give  them  full  swing. 


METHODS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIALS. 

The  honest,  frank,  and  almost  sympathet- 
ic way  in  which  the  Industrial  life  companies 
deal  with  their  policy-holders,  who  need 
forbearance  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
doubtless  somewhat  trying  to  patience,  has 
more  than  once  been  admiringly  acknowl- 
edged in  these  columns.  Now  it  is  one 
company,  now  another,  which  by  some  fresh 
voluntary  act  that  speaks  more  convincingly 
than  words  proves  the  liberality  of  its  course. 
As  one  of  the  most  recent  instances,  in  each 
case  of  lapse  after  payment  of  premiums  for 
five  years  or  more,  where  the  rules  entitle 
the  holder  to  paid-up  insurance,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company  sends 
out  immediately  a  circular  letter  of  no- 
tification; without  waiting  for  the  policy- 
holder to  discover  and  claim  his  rights, 
the  company  makes  itself  his  counsel  and 
goes  to  him.  This  can  be  best  presented  by 
giving  the  substance  of  the  letter  as  sent: 

"  We  notice  that  your  Policy  No has 

lapsed  for   non-payment  of  premiums,  and  we 
assume  that  you  were  compelled  to  lapse  it  by 
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reason  of  a  temporary  inability  to  continue 
payment.  You  know,  of  course,  that  you  are 
entitled  (i)  to  a  paid-up  policy  upon  surrender 
of  the  lapsed  policy  within  six  months  from 
date  of  lapse.  This  letter  is  to  inform  you 
that  you  are  entitled  (2)  to  the  alternative 
privilege  of  extended  insurance  if  applied  for 
within  eight  weeks  from  the  date  when  last 
premium  paid  was  due. 

"  Upon  surrender  of  the  lapsed  policy,  with 
this  letter,  to  the  Superintendent  of  your  dis- 
trict, you  are  entitled  at  your  option  either: 

"  1.  To  a  paid-up  policy  for  $ running 

for years  and days;  or 

"  2.  To  a  new  Increasing  Life  and  Endow- 
ment policy  of  the  form  now  in  use  by  the 
company  for  $ in  full  immediate  bene- 
fit, at  present  age,  without  medical  examina- 
tion,  and   a  credit   of    premiums    on    the    new 

policy  for weeks.     At  the  expiration  of 

this  period,  the  new  policy,  if  issued,  will 
lapse  unless  you  continue  to  pay  the  premiums. 
The  period  for  which  premiums  will  be  credited 
on  this  new  policy  is  fixed  by  taking  the  full 
legal  reserve  of  the  lapsed  policy  and  giving 
you  credit  therefor  according  to  our  regular 
table  of  rates." 


A  FAILURE  OF    GOOD  INTEN- 
TIONS. 

Some  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Bowles, 
the  head  of  an  association  of  life  insurance  field 
men,  conceived  a  plan  whereby  the  life  com- 
panies should  continue  to  establish  especial 
hospital  provision  for  their  policy-holders  in 
the  army  and  navy.  The  plan  did  not  get  so  far 
as  to  be  reduced  to  details,  and  its  abandon- 
ment is  now  acknowledged.  The  great  and 
direct  interest  of  the  companies — that  is, 
of  the  members  as  a  whole — in  the  welfare  of 
those  of  their  number  who  have  gone  to  the 
war  is,  of  course,  admitted,  since  the  effect 
of  the  war  upon  mortality  experience  in 
the  companies  is  less  related  to  the  expo- 
sure to  bullets  than  to  the  chances  of  disease 
and  the  permanent  impairment  of  consti- 
tutions. Yet  the  objections  to  the  scheme 
were  overwhelming.  Not  only  would  the 
existence  of  a  special  hospital  and  sanitary 
scheme  have  seemed  invidious,  so  that  making 
it  special  for  insured  men  would  have  become 
impracticable,  but  the  whole  attempt  would 
have  been  an  interference  with  the  Govern- 
ment hospital  organization.  That  is  not  all 
it  should   be,  as  has  already  been   painfully 


shown;  yet  any  outside  aid  tends  to  produce 
entanglement  and  difficulty.  So  the  well- 
meant  scheme  received  only  cold  dis;ourage- 
ment  at  the  hands  of  the  surgeon-general. 


THE  ROYAL   ARCANUM'S 
RATES. 


NEW 


The  Royal  Arcanum  is  in  the  same  trouble 
which  besets  its  fellow  associations.  The 
new  assessment  scale  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Supreme  Council,  at  a  meeting  in  Cleve- 
land, two  months  ago,  went  into  effect  on 
Monday  last,  August  1st.  Heretofore,  as- 
sessments have  been  made  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, the  members  being  notified  of  each; 
hereafter,  twenty-one  assessments  annually 
are  to  be  levied,  at  the  present  rate  per  age, 
that  rate  remaining  intact.  It  is  estimated 
that  eighteen  assessments  on  the  old  scale 
will  about  cover  the  mortality  for  the  coming 
year;  two  more  are  added,  to  form  an  emer- 
gency fund,  and  one  is  added  for  the  war 
risk,  thus  making  twenty-one.  It  was  also 
deemed  best  to  make  calls  monthly;  so  the 
old  scale  was  multiplied  by  21  and  the  prod- 
uct divided  by  12,  thus  reaching  the  new 
rate.  The  following  compares  the  old  with 
the  new  rate,  enough  ages  being  copied  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  change: 


One  assess 

ment  by 

Age.     old  scale. 

21 

$1  00 

2,S 

1  16 

2S 

1  28 

30 

138 

3S 

1  68 

38 

1  86 

40 

2  06 

45 

2  58 

4« 

2  96 

50 

3  26 

52 

3  60 

54 

4  00 

One  assess-  Yearly 
ment  by     cost  by 
new  scale,  old  scale. 

$1  76 
2  04 
2  24 
2  42 

2  94 

3  26 
3  60 


4  52 

5  18 

5  70 

6  30 

7  00 


$17  00 
19  72 
21  76 

23  46 
28  56 
31  62 
35  02 
43  86 
50  32 
55  42 
61  20 
68  00 


Yearly 

cost  by 

new  scale. 

$21  00 

24  48 
26  88 
28  98 
35  28 
39  06 
43  26 
54  18 
62  16 
68  46 
75  60 
84  00 


Each  member  will  be  expected  to  remember 
the  dates  for  himself  without  notice.  The 
scale  given  above  is  for  the  usual  certificate 
for  $3,000.  Members  can  pay  for  a  quarter  or 
a  half  year  in  advance,  if  preferred.  "  Each 
member  can  now  know  what  the  annual  cost 
of  his  protection  in  the  Royal  Arcanum  will 
be  for  years  to  come,"  the  announcement 
says,  also  that  "it  is  believed  that  the  new 
rate,  together  with  the  income  from  the 
Emergency  Fund,  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Order  for  at  least  another 
decade." 

If  this  expectation  is  realized,  it  will  then 
be  necessary  to  readjust  over  again. 
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PEBBLES. 

Admiral  Camara  need  not  worry  about  his 
supply  of  coal;  the  thing  for  him  tosee  to  is  that 
the  fleet  carries  a  full  stock  of  white  flags. — 
Albany  Argus. 

An  elocutionist  indeed  was  she, 

But  when  they  asked  her  to  recite, 
She  sadly  shook  her  head  and  said, 
"  The  welkin  shall  not  ring  to-night!" 

— Detroit  Journal. 

She  Turned  the  Other  One. — 

He  kissed  the  maiden  on  the  cheek; 

And  she,  without  compunction, 
At  once  proceeded  to  obey 

The  biblical  injunction. 

—  Cleveland  Leader. 

. . .  .Cumso:  "Well,  Cawker,  did  you  name  your 
new  baby  George  Dewey?"  Cawker:  "No." 
Cumso:  "  You  told  me  that  was  your  intention." 
Cawker:  "Yes."  Cumso:  "Then  why  didn't 
you?"  Cawker:  "We  decided,  upon  second 
thoughts,  to  name  her  Elizabeth.  '—Harper's 
Bazar. 

"If  1    were  only  a   man,"   she   said,   "we 

could"—  "Possibly  we  could,"  he  said,  "but 
the  chances  are  we  wouldn't.  If  you  were  a  man 
I  wouldn't  be  here.  I'd  be  saving  nice  things  to 
someb  dy  who  wasn't  a  man."  Sometimes  it  is 
worth  while  to  think  of  such  facts  as  these.— 
Chicago  Post. 

The  typewriter  stood  on  the  general's  desk, 

Whence  all  but  it  had  fled; 
The  fleet  they  had  bottled  was  all  but  a 
wreck, 
The  last  lone  mule  was  dead. 
But  the   general  sprang  to  the  typewriter's 
side, 
And  he  banged  each  rattling  key 
With  his  daily  message  across  the  tide 
Of  another  great  victory. 

— Baltimore  News. 

....A  patient  in  an  English  insane  asylum 
imagined  himself  dead,  and  nothing  could  drive 
the  delusion  out  of  his  brain.  One  day  the  phy- 
s'cian  had  a  happy  thought,  and  said  to  him: 
"  Did  you  ever  see  a  dead  man  bleed?"     "No," 


bleed  or  not."  The  patient  gave  his  consent,  the 
doctor  whipped  out  his  scalpel  and  drew  a  little 
blood.  "There,"  he  said,  "you  see  that  vou 
bleed;  that  proves  that  you  are  not  dead."  "  Not 
at  all,"  the  patient  instantly  replied ;  "  that  proves 
that  dead  men  can  bleed."— A7".   Y.  Tribune. 

An  Immune. — 

The  stamp  tax  does  not  bother  me, 
Nor  mar  my  life's  tranquillity  ; 
Still,  still  in  gentle  peace  I  live  ; 
I  have  no  checks,  dear  friends,  to  give. 

With  no  expressmen  I  contend, 
Having  no  packages  to  send  ; 
Never  a  stamp  law  shall  I  break, 
Having  no  mortgages  to  make. 

No  great  transactions  know  my  hand  ; 
No  mill  wheels  move  at  mv  command  ; 
No  ships  are  mine  that  sail  the  sea  ; 
Tho  banks  may  break,  they  break  not  me. 

Serene,  content,  I  go  my  way, 
Sound  sleep  at  night,  and  toil  by  day  ; 
From  warring  wolves  of  Tax  secure, 
Still  thankful  that  I  am  so  poor  ! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


PUZZLES. 

For  the  best  set  01  answers  to  this  week's  puz- 
zles we  will  send  "  Rosin  the  Beau,"  by  Laura  E. 
Richards. 

Double  Acrostic. 

My  primals  and  finals  each  name  patriotic 
watchwords. 

Reading  across:  1,  To  restore;  2,  one  of  the 
Muses;  3,  the  god  of  riches;  4,  initiation;  5,  a  title 
of  respect;  6,  to  talk  without  discretion;  7,  to  in- 
veigle; 8,  a  military  roll;  9,  characters  tic;  10, 
a  feminine  name;  11,  to  cause  to  appear;  12, 
divinely  supplied  food;  13,  to  toughen;  14,  a  moun- 
tain range  in  Asia  Minor;  15,  an  authoritative 
standard;  16,  to  be  sounded  back. 

S.  K.  Brackett. 

A  Scotch  Zigzag. 

Beginning  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  the 
letters  of  the  zigzag  form  the  title  of  a  popular 
novel. 

Reading  across:  1,  A  firth  of  Scotland;  2,  a  high- 
land chieftain  described  in  "Waverley  ";  3,  a  city 
of  Scotland;  4,  a  kind  of  plaid:  5,  the  author  of  the 
book  whose  title  forms  the  zigzag;  6,  a  town  in 
the  south  of  Scotland;  7,  a  favorite  heroine  in 
"  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  ";  8,  a  castle  de- 
scribed in  "  The  Abbot  ";  9,  the  surname  of  "  Ian 
Maclaren";  10,  one  of  the  counties  of  Scotland; 
11,  the  name  of  a  mountain  and  also  of  a  lake  in 
Scotland;  12,  the  surname  of  a  royal  family;  13,  a 
name  by  which  Burns  called  Scotland;  14,  the 
Christian  name  of  a  Scottish  poet;  15,  a  fictitious 
name  given  to  a  town  in  Scotland;  16,  one  of  the 
Waverley  novels.  Florence  M. 

Charade. 

My  first  a  house  of  revelry, 

Where  men  may  go  and  meet  their  friends; 
My  second  to  the  sea  flows  on 

For  ninety  miles,  and  there  it  ends. 

Mv  third  and  first  hand  now  I  take; 

And  would  it  strike  vou  as  absurd 
If  I  should  state,  in  strongest  terms, 

You'd  not  like  living  near  my  third  ? 

My  fourth  you'll  always  find  my  first; 

In  truth,  it  is  a  little  flaw; 
Mv  third  audi  fourth  will  ever  hang; 

For  who  can  change  a  natural  law  ? 

And  he,  indeed,  is  quite  my  fourth 

Who  in  his  blindness  cannot  see 
That  what  men  prize  most,  after  all, 

Is  truth,  my  whole,  and  liberty. 

Alice  W.  Clark. 

Riddle. 

My  whole  means  unites;  behead  me  and  I  am  a 
vegetable  growth;  behead  again,  and  you  have  a 
ridge;  again,  and  you  have  reverential  saluta- 
tions; transpose,  and  you  have  to  rescue;  trans- 
pose again,  and  you  have  a  useful  ornament.  Be- 
head and  curtail  the  original  word,  and  remove 
one  more  letter,  and  you  have  to  wash;  transpose 
this  word  and  you  have  flesh;  again,  and  you 
have  a  depression.  E.  H.  Plumb. 

ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES    OF  JULY  28th. 

Charade. — Tomatoes 

Single  Acrostic— Third  line,  Hermann  Boerhaave.  r, 
School;  2.  spends;  3,  pardon;  4.  comedy;  5,  fracas;  6,  banner; 
7,  candor;  8.  hobble;  q,  uroken;  10,  create;  11,  carrot,  12,  ab- 
hors; 13,  craven;  14,  quaver,  15,  cavity;  16,  dreamv. 

Classical  Prim al  Acrostic. — 1,  Rhodes;  2,  Ulysses;  3, 
Britannia;  4,  Ionia;  5,  ('apitoline;  6,  Olympus:  7,  Nero. 

Pyramid. — Across:  1,  T;  2,  law;  3,  Corea;  4.  barilla;  5.  de- 
pendent 

Hour-glass.  —  From  1  to  2.  pardons;  3  to  4,  needful. 
Across-  1,  Portion;  2,  alive;  3,  roe;  4,  D;  5,  fro;  6,  union;  7, 
larders. 
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PERSONALS. 

For  a  time  there  was  really  considerable 
anxiety  over  an  accident  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
While  visiting  Baron  Rothschild  he  slipped  on 
the  stairs  and  injured  his  knee.  An  operation 
was  impracticable  because  the  Prince  cannot 
take  anesthetics,  and  the  treatment  at  first 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  the  best.  He 
is,  however,  it  is  said,  very  much  better,  and 
all  danger  of  loss  to  the  succession  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne  is  supposed  to  have  been  averted. 

.  .  .  .The  question  of  a  successor  to  Anton 
Seidl  has  been  settled  by  the  selection  of  Herr 
Schalk,  of  Prague.  Efforts  were  made  to 
secure  some  one  of  the  well-known  Wagner 
directors  of  Germany,  but  all  failed;  and  Mr. 
Grau's  attention  was  called  to  Herr  Schalk  by 
his  remarkable  skill  in  carrying  through  a 
program  which  had  suddenly  been  changed, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its  conduct  ex 
tremely  difficult. 

. . .  .Admiral  Cervera  made  a  call  last  week 
on  Captain  Conchas,  of  the  Spanish  cruiser  "In- 
fanta Maria  Teresa,"  and  a  number  of  other 
wounded  Spanish  captives.  The  Admiral  was 
cordially  greeted  by  all,  and  was  especially  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  the  captain,  who  had  been 
severely  wounded  in  the  hip  and  right  arm, 
was  progressing  favorably  and  promised  soon 
to  be  well.  The  Admiral  expressed  his  high 
appreciation  of  the  kindness  extended  to  the 
prisoners  at  the  hospital,  and  said  that  the 
treatment  given  to  all  the  Spanish  prisoners  in 
this  country  was  remarkable  and,  he  believed, 
unparalleled  in  the  case  of  two  nations  at  war. 

...  .Fame  has  its  drawbacks.  According  to 
the  reports  Commodore  Schley  sat  down  in  his 
cabin  on  the  "  Brooklyn,"  the  other  day,  to  a 
table  filled  with  over  1,200  letters,  received  in 
two  mails.  They  came  from  every  part  of  the 
country  and  every  class  of  people,  official 
and  unofficial,  public  and  private.  There  were 
poems  and  newspaper  clippings  by  the  score; 
there  were  requests  for  autographs,  for  sou- 
venirs, includ;ng  coat-buttons,  cap  ribbons,  or 
anything  else  the  Commodore  might  see  fit  to 
give;  there  were  pieces  of  music  dedicated  to 
him;  advertisements  with  his  picture;  letters 
from  societies  named  after  him,  and  an  en- 
grossed set  of  resolutions  from  his  native  town 
in  Maryland.  The  Commodore  was  almost  in 
despair  at  a  task  that  was,  perhaps,  harder 
than  that  of  bottling  up  Cervera's  fleet,  but 
avowed  his  purpose  to  try  and  answer  them  all, 
even  if  only  by  a  brief  line.  As  to  the  sou- 
venirs, he    replied  that    his  coat    did   not  have 


buttons    enough    to  go  around,  and  he  did  not 
want  to  seem  partial. 

.  .  .  .The  heavy  strain  of  the  past  few  months 
has  been  too  much  for  Capt.  Charles  E.  Clark, 
of  the  battleship    '  Oregon,"   and   he  has   been 
retired  byorderofthe  Board  of  Medical  Survey, 
and  willbe  sent  home  from  Guantanamoon  the 
next  vessel  that  starts  north.   Captain  Clark's 
service  has  been  an  extremely  severe  one.     He 
was    in   command   of    the   "  Monterey,"  which 
has    just    gone    to    the    Philippines,  but    was 
transferred    to    the    "Oregon"   to    bring     her 
east,  Captain    McCormick,  then   in   command, 
being    incapacitated    for    tne    difficult    cruise. 
Through  all  the  months  of  the  voyage  he  felt 
keenly  the    responsibility  of    his   position,  and 
has  had  no  relief,  his  service   on  the  blockade 
at  Santiago  and  in    the   fight    with   Cervera's 
fleet  having  demanded  unusual   exertion.      He 
had  been  appointed  as  chief  of  staff  to  Commo- 
dore Watson's  fleet;  but  it  became  evident  that 
his    health    was    breaking,    and    he    has    been 
ordered  home.     It    is   hoped    that  a  period  of 
absolute  rest  will  result  in    his  complete  recu- 
peration, but  there  is  some  fear  lest  his  active 
career  is  ended. 

The  late  William  Pepper,  M.D.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, #  was  one  of  those  men  to  whom  a 
great  city  might  properly  give  a  public  funeral. 
His  services  to  Philadelphia  were  not  confined 
to  his  building  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  he  found,  as  Provost,  little  more 
than  a  skeleton  institution,  and  which  he  made 
one  of  our  great  universities.  Every  other 
public  interest  had  his  attention.  He  was  the 
most  famous  physician  in  his  State,  called 
everywhere  for  consultation,  and  equally  con- 
sulted and  influential  in  all  affairs  of  civic  in- 
terest. He  could  not  have  accomplished  so 
much  without  the  gift  of  being  able  to  put  him; 
self  to  sleep  for  ten  minutes  at  any  time.  He 
would  take  half  the  night  to  go  by  special 
train  to  see  a  patient  at  a  distance,  and  then  be 
back  at  his  office  for  his  regular  hours  of  con- 
sultation. He  was  untiring  in  everything  that 
concerned  the  health,  wealth,  education  or  dis- 
tinction of  his  native  citj  .  To  him,  more  than 
to  any  other  man,  was  due  the  final  influence 
which  gave  Philadelphia  the  distinction  of 
sending  out  the  expedition  to  Babylonia  con- 
ducted by  Drs.  Peters,  Hilprecht  and  Haynes. 
Dr.  Pepper  came  from  the  German  Lutheran 
stock  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  father,  whose 
name  he  bore,  was  a  distinguished  Philadel- 
phia physician,  and  professor  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  university  to  which  his  son 
was  to  add  so  many  other  well-developed  de- 
partments. 
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SURVEY  'OF  THE  WORLD 


Diary  of  ihe  War. 

Battle  of  Malate,  July  31,  reported  Mon.,  Aug.  8. 
Spanish  reply  presented,  Tues.,  Aug.  9. 
Peace  Protocol  agreed  upon,  Wed.,  Aug.  10. 
Coamo,  Porto  Rico,  captured,  Wed.,  Aug.  10. 
Gibara,  Cuba,  occupied  by  Cubans,  Wed.,  Aug.  10. 
Spain  accepts  Protocol,  Thurs.,  Aug.  11. 
Expedition  to  Isle  of  Pines,  Thurs.,  Aug.  11. 
Spaniards  defeated  at  Mayaguez, Thurs.,  Aug.  n. 
Peace  Protocol  signed,  Washington,  Fri.,  Aug.  12. 
Armistice  proclaimed,  Fri.,  Aug.  12. 
Manzanillo  bombarded,  Fri.,  Aug.  12. 
Hostilities  ceased,  West  Indies,  Sat.,  Aug.  13. 


Peace   Signed. 


The  preliminaries  for  peace 


were  definitely  completed 
when  on  Friday,  August  12th,  at  4:23  p.m., 
the  Protocol  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  was  signed  in  duplicate  at  the  White 
House  by  Secretary  Day  and  the  French  Am- 
bassador, M.  Cambon,  acting  for  the  Spanish 
Government.  The  entire  instrument  com- 
prised 1,200  words,  and  only  a  summary  of  it 
was  given  out  for  publication,  certain  points 
being  withheld,  relating,  probably,  to  matters 
in  regard  to  which  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  maintain  reserve.  This  summary  covers 
essentially  the  same  points  as  the  conditions 
sent  to  Spain:  (1)  the  relinquishing  by  Spain 
of  all  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba;  (2) 
the  cession  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  Spanish 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  of  an  island 
in  the  Ladrones,  to  be  selected  by  the  United 
States;  (3)  the  occupation  of  Manila  city, 
harbor  and  bay,  pending  the  treaty,  which 
will  "determine  the  control,  disposition  and 
government  of  the  Philippines";  (4)  immedi- 
ate evacuation  of  the  West  Indies,'  commis- 
sioners to  be  appointed  in  ten  days  and  to 
meet  at  Havana  and  San  Juan  within  thirty 
days  to  arrange  and   execute  details;  (5)  the 


appointment  by  the  United  States  and  Spain 
of  not  more  than  five  commissioners  each  to 
meet  at  Paris  not  later  than  October  1st,  and 
negotiate  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace;  (6) 
suspension  of  hostilities  by  each  Government 
on  the  signing  of  the  Portocol.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  last  point  a  proclamation  had 
been  prepared  ordering  the  suspension  of  all 
hostilities  between  the  two  countries.  With 
this  suspension  of  hostilities  went  the  re- 
moval of  all  blockade  restrictions  at  Havana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Manila,  and  of  censorship  of 
telegraphic  and  other  dispatches  from  this 
country  to  the  West  Indies  or  Spain. 


The 
Negotiations. 


The    reply    of    the    Spanish 
Government  to  the  conditions 
of  peace,  which  was  decided 
upon    at    Madrid  August  7th,  and  forwarded 
immediately   to    Paris,  reached    M.  Cambon 
at   Washington    Monday   afternoon,  August 
8th,  but  was  not  given  to  President  McKin- 
ley  until  late  on  Tuesday.     It  was  very  long, 
requiring  considerable  labor  for   its  transla- 
tion and  preparation.     There  was  fear  lest  its 
length  implied  some  quibbling  as  to  the  con- 
ditions; but  this  appeared  not  to  be  the  case, 
for  on   the    next  day  Secretary   Day  and   M. 
Cambon  had    no    difficulty   in  coming  to  an 
agreement    as  to    the  terms    of  a  Protocol, 
which  should  involve  the   conditions  neces- 
sary to  a  suspension    of  hostilities   and    the 
negotiations  for  permanent  peace.     The  Pro- 
tocol was    immediately  telegraphed  to  Paris 
and    Madrid,  on  Thursday  it   was   accepted, 
the   acceptance  returned,  together  with    the 
necessary  authorization   lor  the  French  Am- 
bassador  to  sign  in  behalf  of  Spain,  and  on 
Friday  afternoon  the  signatures  were  affixed. 
It  had    been    intended    that    the  formality 
should    take    place    at    the    Department  of 
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State,  but  President  McKinley  expressed  his 
wish  to  be  present,  and  the  officials  assembled 
in  the  library  adjoining  the  Cabinet  room. 
The  document  was  in  duplicate,  each,  in  par- 
allel columns  of  French  and  English,  the 
English  version  occupying  the  first  column 
of  one,  and  the  French  the  first  column 
of  the  other.  The  first,  signed  by  Secretary 
Day  and  M.  Cambon,  was  deposited  in  the 
State  Department  archives;  the  second, 
signed  by  M.  Cambon  and  Mr.  Day,  was  for- 
warded at  once  to  Paris  and  Madrid.  As 
soon  as  congratulations  were  exchanged, 
President  McKinley  signed  the  Proclamation 
of  armistice,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Allen  and  Adjutant-General  Corbin 
hastened  to  their  offices  to  start  the  tele- 
grams to  the  forces  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines  to  suspend  hostilities.  The 
United  States  officials  were  to  inform  the 
Spanish  authorities  wherever  possible;  where 
they  could  not  reach  them  the  French  Em- 
bassy undertook  to  send  word  through  the 
French  Consuls. 


Scarcely  six    months    from    the 
Record  of    ,  ,  .  .,   .      ,, 

,,      TT_         blowing  up    of     the     "Maine 
the  War.  &      V 

(February     15th)     the     Spanish 

possession  of  the  West  Indies  ceased.  An 
idea  of  the  rapid  march  of  events  appears  in 
a  survey  of  the  most  important  ones.  On 
April  20th  President  McKinley  sent  to  Ma- 
drid his  ultimatum,  and  the  next  day  diplo- 
matic relations  ceased.  The  Blockade  of 
Cuba  was  declared  April  22d,  and  on  the 
23d  was  issued  the  call  for  125,000  volun- 
teers. April  27th  Matanzaswas  shelled,  and 
on  the  29th  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet  left  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  May  1st  Admiral 
Dewey  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila. 
May  nth  came  the  fight  at  Cardenas,  and 
the  next  day  San  Juan  was  bombarded,  while 
a  week  later,  the  19th,  Cervera's  fleet  entered 
Santiago.  A  call  for  75,000  more  volunteers 
was  issued  May  25th.  June  3d  Lieutenant 
Hobson  sunk  the  "Mernmac"  in  Santiago 
Harbor,  and  a  week  later  the  marines  seized 
the  entrance  to  Guantanamo  Bay.  General 
Shafter's  army,  leaving  Tampa  June  12th, 
reached  Cuba  June  20th  and  disembarked  at 
Baiquirijune  22d.  Two  days  later  was  the 
battle  of  Sevilla,  in  which  the  Rough  Riders 
were   engaged,   and  a  week  later,  July  1st, 


came  the  battle  of  El  Caney,  the  only  severe 
battle  of  the  war.  July  3d  Cervera's  fleet 
sought  to  escape  and  was  destroyed.  The 
first  expedition  to  Manila  had  sailed  May 
25th,  followed  by  another  two  weeks  later, 
which  captured  Guam  in  the  Ladroneson  its 
way,  and  on  June  29th  General  Merritt  sailed 
from  San  Francisco.  July  9th  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  were  annexed,  and  on  the  17th 
Santiago  city  and  province  were  surren- 
dered. July  25th  General  Merritt  arrived  at 
Manila  and  General  Miles  landed  at  Guanica 
and  commenced  the  Porto  Rican  campaign. 
The  next  day  came  the  Spanish  request  for 
the  terms  of  peace,  replied  to  by  President 
McKinley  on  the  30th.  Meanwhile  Guanta- 
namo had  surrendered  on  the  25th  and 
Ponce  on  the  28th,  while  Admiral  Camara's 
squadron  returning  from  its  eastward  trip, 
entered  Cadiz.  The  Americans  defeated  the 
Spanish  attack  at  Malate  on  July  31st.  After 
a  week's  consideration  Spain  sent  her  reply 
to  President  McKinley  on  August  9th;  the 
Protocol  was  drawn  up  on  the  10th,  sub- 
mitted to  Spain  and  accepted  by  her  on  the 
nth,  and  signed  on  the  12th,  closing  the 
war  in  114  days,  including  the  first  and  last 
days. 

„     .  With  the  rigid  censorship  of  the 
Spain  ,  &  ,  ./; 

,    n  press   and  telegrams  still   exer- 

and   Peace.  K  h 

cised  in  Spain,  it  is  not  easy  to 
be  sure  of  the  exact  situation  there.  The 
fact  that  the  Protocol  was  accepted  so 
promptly,  argues  sincerity  of  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government,  not 
merely  of  the  necessity  of  peace,  but  of  the 
practical  indorsement  of  the  people.  The 
question  of  assembling  the  Cortes  is  still  un- 
decided, thoit  seems  inevitable  that  it  should 
be  gathered  before  long.  In  the  press  there 
is  a  diversity  of  opinion.  One  paper  prints 
the  text  of  the  Protocol  surrounded  by  a 
deep  black  border,  and  affirms  that  without 
her-colonies  Spain  will  become  a  third-class 
power;  and  many  others  speak  in  the  same 
strain.  The  Government  issued  an  official 
statement,  calling  attention  to  what  it 
hoped  to  secure  for  the  Philippines,  with 
the  idea  of  calming  the  popular  mind  as 
much  as  possible.  Some  of  the  papers,  how- 
ever, argue  that  the  occupation  of  Manila 
scarcely    indicates    that     Spain    is      to     be 
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allowed  very  muclj  of  a  free  hand  in  the  is- 
lands. There  has  been  an  anarchistic  plot 
against  Sagasta's  life,  and  the  reports  of 
a  Carlist  uprising  are  increasing.  In  the 
Cabinet  itself  there  is  apparently  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued, and 
in  general  the  situation  seems  to  be  very 
uncertain.  The  proposition  for  the  return 
of  Cervera's  men  has  not  been  favorably  re- 
ceived, one  reason,  apparently,  being  the  fear 
of  the  Government  lest  so  many  returned 
soldiers  and  sailors  may  have  a  disturbing 
influence.  The  military  class  in  Spain  and 
in  Havana  accept  peace  with  very  poor 
grace,  as  a  dishonor  to  the  army  which  has 
had,  they  say,  no  chance  to  show  its  valor. 
The  business  men    everywhere,  however,  are 


sistance  but  overcame  it  easily,  and  but  for 
the  signing  of  the  Protocol  San  Juan  itself 
would  have  been  invested  in  a  few  days  by 
land,  while  the  fleet  was  ready  to  do  its  part 
by  sea.  General  Schwan's  force  advancing 
from  Yauco  drove  the  Spaniards  through 
Mayaguez,  occupying  that  place  August  10th. 
General  Stone's  troops  passing  south  from 
Ponce  took  Adjuntas  and  were  approaching 
Utuado.  General  Wilson  captured  Coamo 
August  9th,  while  General  Brooke  drove 
back  the  enemy  from  Guayama.  General 
Miles  was  to  join  the  forces  advancing  by 
Adjuntas  to  Arecibo,  which  is  in  rail  commu- 
nication with  San  Juan.  The  news  of  peace 
reached  General  Brooke's  division  just  as  an 
attack  was  to  be  made,  somewhat  to  the  dis- 
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glad  of  the  result,  and  the  common  people  in 
general  approve,  tho  their  ignorance  of  the 
real  situation  is  often  apparent.  A  few  seek 
to  console  themselves  with  thinking  over  the 
difficulties  the  United  States  is  going  to 
meet,  and  which  Sagasta  says  they  can  make 
more  troublesome  if  they  choose. 


The 


The  advance  in  Porto  Rico 
;s>  during  the  week  has  been 
along  four  lines,  which  may 
be  easily  traced  on  the  enlarged  map  of  the 
island  given  this  week:  from  Yauco  toward 
Mayaguez;  from  Ponce  toward  Adjuntas 
and  Arecibo;  from  Ponce  toward  San  Juan 
by  Coamo,  and  from  Guayama  toward  San 
Juan.       Each    force    encountered    some    re- 


gust  of  the  troops.  General  Miles  sent  word 
immediately  to  Captain-General  Macias,  who 
acknowledged  the  receipt.  In  Cuba  the  fleet 
off  Manzanillo  had  determined  to  force  the 
surrender  of  the  place,  and  the  "Newark," 
with  several  gunboats,  entered  the  harbor  on 
August  1 2th,  following  the  channel  very 
successfully.  After  full  notice,  so  that  non- 
combatants  might  leave,  just  as  the  bombard- 
ment was  to  commence  the  gunboats  were 
drawn  in  shore  by  what  seemed  a  flag  of  truce. 
They  were  attacked  by  the  forts,  and  but  for 
the  bad  aim  of  the  Spaniards  must  have 
suffered  severely.  Then  the  bombardment 
commenced  and  lasted  until  evening,  the 
"Newark"  keeping  up  occasional  shots 
through    the  night.     In    the    morning  white 
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flags  were  numerous  over  the  hills,  and  a 
message  from  the  Spanish  commander  to 
Captain  Goodrich  announced  the  armistice. 


The  Philippines. 


Fuller  details  of  the  bat- 


tle of  Malate  show  that 
the  American  forces  had  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing their  lines  toward  Manila  when  on 
the  night  of  Sunday,  July  31st,  in  a  furious 
southwest  monsoon  the  Spaniards,  estimated 
to  number  2,500,  opened  a  furious  fire  on  the 
Tenth  Pennsylvania,  who  replied.  Re-en- 
forcements were  hurried  up,  and  for  two 
hours  there  was  heavy  firing  both  by  the  in- 
fantry and  artillery.  At  one  time  it  looked 
as  if  the  advance  American  troops  would  be 
cut  off  by  a  dash  of  the  Spaniards  against 
the  flank,  and  ammunition  almost  gave  out; 
but  the  steady  gallantry  of  the  regiment  and 
the  quick  re-enforcements  drove  the  Span- 
iards back,  Especially  gallant  was  the  ad- 
vance of  the  First  California  and  Utah  Bat- 
tery K,  through  a  withering  fire.  There 
were  a  number  of  other  attacks,  but  they 
were  much  feebler  and  easily  repulsed. 
The  loss  of  the  American  troops  was  very 
slight,  the  reports  varying  from  eleven  to 
fourteen  killed  and  about  forty  wounded. 
There  is  no  statement  of  the  Spanish  loss. 
The  officers  were  much  pleased  at  the  con- 
duct of  their  troops  in  this  first  engagement 
as  it  gave  an  indication  of  what  they  could 
do.  There  was  an  impression  that  there 
would  be  an  attack  on  Manila  as  soon  as  the 
"Monterey"  arrived ;  but  there  was  none; 
and  it  was  stated  that  there  would  be  none 
until  the  coming  of  the  "Monadnock,"  due 
on  August  1 2th,  the  plan  being  to  place  the 
two  monitors  only  within  range  of  the  shore 
batteries  and  thus  reduce  the  possibility  of 
loss  to  the  minimum.  During  the  week 
there  was  no  special  change,  and  since  the 
signing  of  the  Protocol  there  has  been  no 
news.  Word  was  immediately  sent  to  Hong- 
kong, and  a  steamer  was  chartered  to  carry 
the  news   of  peace   to   Manila. 


Sampson 
and  Schley. 


In  view  of  the  numerous  let- 
ters received  by  him  attacking 
Admiral  Sampson  for  his  al- 
leged injustice  to  Commodore  Schley,  Secre- 
tary Long  has  made  public  one  of  his  letters 
of  reply.     In    it    he  makes  four  points.     (1) 


Admiral  Sampson  was  selected  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  solely  because  of  his 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  position,  especially 
his  well-known  reputation  as  an  ordnance 
officer;  he  made  no  effort  to  secure  the 
place  for  himself.  (2)  The  movement  on 
Porto  Rico  was  not  intended  to  result  in  its 
capture,  and  theorders  from  the  Departments 
were  very  stringent  that  the  vessels  should 
not  be  endangered.  At  that  time  Cervera's 
fleet  was  free,  the  army  was  not  ready  to 
follow  up  any  advantage,  and  to  incur  unnec- 
essary risk  was  deemed  very  unwise.  (3)  As 
to  sending  the  ships  into  Santiago  Bay  Ad- 
miral Sampson  had  explicit  orders  not  to 
expose  his  ships  to  injury  from  sunken  mines, 
and  this  has  been  approved  by  all  competent 
authorities.  The  fleet  was  always  ready  for 
any  effective  service  and  was  drawn  up  ready 
for  bombardment  when  the  flag  signal  an- 
nounced the  surrender  of  the  city.  (4) 
The  Secretary  calls  attention  to  the  variety 
and  weight  of  the  responsibilities  resting 
upon  the  Admiral  which  covered  not  merely 
the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet,  but  the 
whole  blockade  of  Cuba,  and  refers  to  the 
marked  skill  with  which  every  detail  was 
planned  and  carried  out.  There  is  most  cor- 
dial reference  to  other  officers,  every  one  of 
whom  deserves  unstinted  praise;  but  that 
should  not  detract  from  the  honor  of  the 
commanding  officer.  Captain  Mahan  has 
also  written  a  long  letter  showing  how  the 
whole  plan  of  action,  by  night  as  well  as  day, 
was  laid  down  by  Admiral  Sampson  and  was 
carried  out   in  minute   detail    in    the  battle. 


Navy  Promotions. 


The  Navy    Department 


has  recommended  to 
President  McKinley  a  long  list  of  promotions 
in  the  navy.  This  is  usually  done  by  a  com- 
mission after  examination  of  all  the  records; 
but  in  these  cases  the  services  are  so  con- 
spicuous that  delay  was  deemed  unnecessary. 
A  commission  will  sit  for  further  examina- 
tion, and  there  may  be  an  additional  list. 
Approved  by  the  President  the  list  will  hold 
until  also  approved  by  the  Senate.  First 
come  Acting  Rear-Admiral  Sampson  and 
Commodore  Schley,  both  promoted  to  be 
Rear-Admirals  and  advanced  so  that  they 
follow  in  order  after  Rear-Admiral  Howell. 
The  chief  effect  will  be  that  as  Schlev  retires 
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four  months  before  Sampson  he  cannot  be 
ranking  Admiral  of  the  Navy.  Captain  Philip 
is  promoted  to  be  Commodore  following 
after  Commodore  Watson.  Then  come  Cap- 
tains Higginson,  Evans,  Taylor,  Cook,  Clark 
and  Chadwick,  all  advanced  in  line.  Eight 
Lieutenant-Commanders,  including  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Wainwright,  areadvanced in 
line,  and  one  lieutenant.  Six  chief-engineers 
are  advanced,  and  one  past  assistant-engineer 
is  promoted  to  be  chief.  Commander  McCalla 
is  restored  to  his  rank  as  captain.  There 
are  also  several  promotions  of  marines  for 
special  heroism. 


Chicago  Newspa- 
per War. 


sized  papers.  A  pool  was  formed,  and  the 
expense  of  getting  these  men  together  was 
divided  among  the  papers.  For  five  days 
not  a  paper  was  printed  in  Chicago,  but 
within  ten  days  the  offices  were  running  as 
usual.  Somewhere  out  of  this  common  mis- 
fortune of  the  strike,  the  publishers  managed 
to  come  together,  with  the  result  that  every 
morning  paper  went  up  to  two  cents  on  Mon- 
day morning  of  last  week. 


Two     weeks     ago      the 
morning   newspapers   of 
Chicago  raised  the  price 
of   their  sheets    from  one  cent    in  the   car- 
rier districts  to  two   cents  each  in  both  city 
and    country.       With     them     the     Chicago 
Record — which  for  ten  years  had  sold  for  one 
cent  in  Chicago,  and  which  had    forced    all 
the  other  morning  papers  to  a  one-cent  basis 
two  years  ago — raised  its  price  also  to  two 
cents.     Thereby   hangs  an   interesting  story 
of  newspaper  management.     More  than  two 
years  ago  publishers  of  two-cent  morning  pa- 
pers in  Chicago  instituted  a  boycott  on  the 
Record,    working    through    the  city   carrier 
service;    bat  the  boycott  fell  through  of  its 
own  weight.  Pressure  then  had  been  brought 
to  bear    on    the   publisher    of    the    Record 
to  come  to  two  cents,  but  he   had    refused. 
The     Tribune,     which     had      led     in      the 
boycott,    then    cut    its    price    to    one    cent, 
followed   by    all  the  other  morning  papers. 
On  Saturday,  July  2d,  the  strike  of  the  stereo- 
types in  Chicago  left   the   city  without  one 
daily  paper  printed  in  the  English  langauge. 
The  arbitrary  action   of   this   union  brought 
the    publishers    together     in     consultation. 
They  were  losing  thousands  of  dollars  a  day, 
and    agents  were    hurried  in   every  direction 
to  gather  stereotypers  from  other   cities  to 
fill  the  places  of  the  strikers  whom  the  allied 
unions  had    not  recognized.     It   was  agreed 
that  the  publishers  should  stand  by  one  an- 
other; that    no   papers    should     be    printed 
until  all  could  be  printed;  that  the  size  of  the 
papers  should  be  uniform  each  day,  until  all 
the  offices  had    been    supplied   with    stereo- 
typers sufficient  to  equip  the  presses  for  full- 


The  Commission  appointed  by 

6   .  ana        Governor    Black,    to    investi- 
Commission.  ,  ,     . 

gate  the  management  of   the 

work  of  improving  the  canals   in   this  State, 
has    made  its  report.     It    finds  that  of   the 
$9,000,000   already  appropriated  and   spent 
fully  $1,000,000  has  been  improperly  expend- 
ed, and  that  not  less  than  $14,000,000  more 
will  be  needed  to   finish   the  work.     The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  mismanagement  it  places 
upon  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  Mr. 
Aldridge,and  the  State  Engineer,  Mr.  Adams; 
but  it  does  not  bring  specific  charges  against 
either  official.     The  criticisms  refer  chiefly 
to    insufficient   preparation,  unskilful   work, 
wrong  classification,  improper  measurements, 
failure  to  make  competency  a  test    in   select- 
ing inspectors,  a  dual  system  of  inspection 
resulting  in    the    duplication  of  work,   delay 
in  making  public    the   prices    of    contracts 
when  let,  and  an  inadequate  force  allowed  to 
the  State  Engineer.     The  preliminary  survey 
is  spoken  of  as  costly  and  of  little  value.     In 
many  cases   the  Commission,  notwithstand- 
ing careful   personal   investigation,  were  un- 
able to  fix  the  amount  of  loss  which,  in  their 
judgment,  was  entailed,  and  they  make  due 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
department  had    to   contend.      With    regard 
to  the  breaks  they  found  some  which  might 
have  been  prevented,   noting  especially  one 
at  the  city   of    Syracuse,   and  express  their 
belief  that  they  were  due   to  carelessness  or 
incompetence  on  the  part  of   the  engineers. 
The  report  is  calm  and  judicial  in  tone  and 
without  partisan    bias. 


Parliament  was  prorogued  on 
Parliament  A  t  I2th  untii  October 
Prorogued.  ^  The  Queen's  speech  ex- 
presses the  hope  of  speedy  peace  between 
this  country  and    Spain;  refers  to  the  lease 
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of  Wei-hai-wei ,  trusting~that  it  will  conduce 
to  the  independence  and  security  of  China 
and  the  development  of  trade;  alludes  to  the 
agreement  with  Russia  and  France  to  guar- 
antee the  Greek  indemnity  loan,  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  "West  African  question,  to  the 
arrangements  for  penny  postage  with  the 
colonies,  and  the  plague  and  suffering  in 
India,  notwithstanding  which  the  general 
prosperity  of  that  country  is  increasing.  A 
survey  of  the  record  of  the  Parliament  since 
February  8th  shows  that  it  has  passed  an 
Irish  local  government  bill,  including  the 
same  rights  as  are  enjoyed  in  England  and 
contributed  $3,600,000  in  relief  of  this  year's 
taxation;  has  made  a  step  toward  imperial 
federation  by  placing  the  imperial  credit  at 
the  service  of  the  crown  colonies  under  cer- 
tain safeguards;  has  provided  London  for 
the  first  time  with  a  teaching  university;  has 
added  22,000  men  to  the  British  Army,  and  to 
the  navy  seven  battle-ships,  eight  armored 
cruisers  and  twelve  destroyers,  and  has  shown 
a  surplus  revenue  of  over  $18,000,000.  All 
this,  however,  is  overshadowed  by  the  news 
from  China.  There  is  one  chorus  of  fierce 
condemnation  of  the  Government  for  allow- 
ing itself  to  be  hoodwinked  and  beaten  so 
thoroughly,  to  all  of  which  Mr.  Balfour  re- 
plies that  matters  in  China  are  engaging  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Government,  and 
that  wherever  there  are  English  investments 
England  will  protect  them,  but  that  it  really 
cannot  go  any  further.  Lord  Salisbury,  in 
much  the  same  vein,  remarked  that  the  Gov- 
ernment couldn't  concern  itself  about  rail- 
roads that  English  capitalists  were  afraid  of, 
and  then  went  to  France  for  his  health. 


The  Papacy. 


The    reports    of   the    failing 


health  of  the  Pope  have  in- 
creased of  late  and  become  more  circum- 
stantial. According  to  a  special  dispatch 
from  Rome  he  is  so  completely  broken  that 
he  rarely  speaks,  and  when  he  does  his  voice 
is  very  weak,  and  he  is  unable  to  write,  work 
or  follow  the  course  of  business  in  any  way. 
Even  thinking  tires  him,  and  prayers  confuse 
him  so  that  he  has  been  observed  to  com- 
mence the  same  prayer  ten  times  without 
noticing  the  repetition.  As  a  result  there  is 
intense  excitement  in  the  Sacred  College 
among   the   candidates  for   the    Papacy  and 


their  supporters,  and  the  Governments  most 
directly  interested.  France,  Germany  and 
Austria  have  ordered  their  representatives 
in  Rome  not  to  leave  the  city.  The  selection 
of  a  new  Pope  is  especially  important  in  view 
of  the  positive  action  taken  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  connection  with  the  So- 
cialist movement  in  Central  Europe. 


The     Anglo- Russo- Chinese 
China  Snubs  ,  , 

_      ,      „  question    has    entered    on    a 

England.  .  .  , 

new  phase.     After    receiving 

word  from  the  English  Government  that  it 
would  be  supported  in  refusing  to  accept 
Russia's  demand  that  the  Newchwang  Rail- 
way loan  be  canceled,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment gave  formal  assent  to  all  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
and  as  these  conditions  are  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  terms  of  the  signed  contract,  it  is 
evident  that  England's  protest  is  neither  val- 
ued nor  feared.  The  next  day  came  a  state- 
ment that  the  Peking  Government  has  sanc- 
tioned the  Belgian  loan  for  the  Peking 
Hankau  Railway,  despite  the  protests  of  the 
English  Ambassador,  and  the  day  after  that 
an  English  correspondent  at  Shanghai  af- 
firmed that  he  had  secured  the  terms-  of  a 
secret  treaty  between  China  and  Russia, 
in  which  China  gives  Riissia  the  prepon- 
derating influence  in  all  questions  of  com- 
mercial and  internal  politics,  while  Rus- 
sia will  support  China  against  all  open-door 
demands.  If  true,  this  explains  much  that 
has  perplexed  observers  of  recent  events. 
Russia  is  again  seeking  to  get  control  of  the 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Department,  and 
has  secured  the  promise  that  in  any  mooted 
question  the  Minister  of  the  country  whose 
financial  interests  are  the  largest  shall  be 
arbitrator.  With  every  railway  loan  in  the 
Empire  in  her  hands  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
power  this  would  give  her.  The  secret  of 
all  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  influence  of  Li 
Hung-Chang  over  the  Empress  Dowager, 
who  has  so  recently  assumed  supreme  con- 
trol. There  is  a  report,  as  yet  unconfirmed, 
that  England  has  made  a  formal  demand  that 
Li  Hung-Chang  be  dismissed  for  his  anti- 
English  influence  and  threatens  to  take  the 
Taku  forts  and  occupy  Tientsin  to  enforce 
her  demands. 


THE  CALUMET  OF  PEACE. 

BY    THEODORE   ROBERTS. 

[The  Calumet,  or  ancient  peace-pipe  of  the  North  American  Indians,  was  not  only  smoked  after  the  final  making  of 
peace  by  two  tribes,  but  was  a  safeguard  through  all  danger  for  the  man  bearing  it.  White  traders  were  sometimes 
presented  with  calumets  by  the  great  men  of  friendly  tribes,  and  these  adventurers  all  took  the  precaution  to  fasten  the 
long,  stone-headed  pipes  to  the  bows  of  their  canoes  when  entering  strange  streams] 

I  see  a  giant  calumet  alight,  Again  we  hear  the  sounds  we  used  to  know  — 

Touched  with  God's  love  for  fire;  The   voice  of  hearth  and  home; 

The  incense  of  its  smoke,  across  the  night,  Again  we  see  the  turning  maples  glow 

Gives  us  a  new  desire.  Beneath  their  azure  dome. 

So  tired  we  are  of  valor  in  the  field,  A  comrade  sees  his  cotton-fields  again; 

Of  blood,  of  horrid   things  His  wife  beside  the  door 

That  once  were  men.     The  maddened   fighters       Sings  softly,  and  his  dreams  remember  when 


yield 
To  God,  but  not  to  kings. 

The  fragrance  of  the  Calumet  of  Peace 

Comes  out  to  us  afar; 
It  brings  our  angered  hearts  a  soft  release, 

And  kisses  every  scar. 


She  sang  those  songs  before. 

I  watch  the  vultures  fade.     The  heavy  guns 

Are  silent  for  a  space. 
And    Love,     from    God's     great    Calumet     of 
Peace, 
Has  hidden  Horror's  face. 
Tampa,  Fla. 


INTERNATIONAL  SENTIMENT  IN  CANADA. 

BY    PROF.    J.    F.    McCURDY,    PH.D.,  LL.D. 


There   are    some    general  considerations 
which  will  help  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the 
international    feeling   has    not    always  been 
kindly    and    sympathetic.     First,     we    must 
remember  that  while    kinship  of  race   is  the 
strongest  of  all  bonds  of  union,  it  also  abets 
and  accentuates  hostility  and  distrust.     Sec- 
ond, when  we   speak  of  national    prejudices 
we  do  not  mean    the  feelings  cherished  by  a 
country  toward  a  country,  nor  by  individuals 
in  one  country  toward  individuals-in  another, 
but  by  individuals  in  one  country  toward  the 
other  country  itself.     And  while  it  is  difficult 
enough  to  judge  of  individuals,  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  judge   of  such    a    composite  and 
varied  corporate  body  as  a  great  nation.     It 
is  very  hard  to   get   adequate  knowledge  lor 
the    needed    generalizations;    it  is   mentally 
very  difficult  to  form  a  just  generalization;  it 
is  morally  and  sentimentally  most  difficult  of 
all  to   generalize  objectively  and  impartially. 
Third,  in  this  particular  instance  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  special  influence  of  neighborhood. 


What  is  so  sagely  said  in  "John  Ward, 
Preacher,"  that  "love  is  often  a  matter  of 
propinquity, "  applies  scarcely  so  well  to  na- 
tions as  to  individuals.  It  seems,  unfortu- 
nately and  paradoxically,  quite  possible  to 
love  our  neighbor  as  a  man,  and  hate  him 
as  a  citizen;  to  be  frank  and  kindly  toward 
our  fellow-beings  as  social  units,  and  to  find 
our  gorge  rising  within  us  at  the  very  thought 
of  them  as  a  political  aggregation. 

One   can   judge  of   such   feelings  best  by 
concrete  expressions.     Just  now  the  Spanish- 
American  war  affords  a  theme.     Many  Cana- 
dian  journals   are   quoted   in  summaries  of 
foreign    opinion  published    on   your  side   of 
the  line  as  indicating  that  considerable  anti- 
American   feeling   prevails    in  this  country. 
There  have  been  some  expressions  of  opinion 
looking  in  this  direction;  but  all  such  utter- 
ances   have    to  be    received    with    caution. 
Some  of   the  newspapers  quoted  have  very 
little  influence.     Those  which  come   nearest 
to   the   type  of  "yellow"  journalism    have 
been  the  most    virulent    in    their  criticisms. 
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Yet  even  among  the  better  class  of  news- 
papers and  citizens  generally  there  has  been 
a  feeling  that  while  the  United  States  ought 
to  conquer  in  the  end  it  would  do  her  good 
to  suffer  one  or  two  defeats.  Those  who 
say  such  things  do  not  know  what  their 
words  really  imply;  and  it  was  well  done  by 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  when  he  rebuked  a  remark 
to  the  same  effect  made  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commons.  Indeed,  the  feeling  of 
the  House  on  that  occasion  was  unmistaka- 
bly and  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  gener- 
ous Premier,  Misunderstanding  of  the  real 
motives  that  urged  your  people  to  war  must 
account  for  a  good  deal  of  the  unfavorable 
sentiment  that  finds  voice  in  such  remarks. 

To  be  just,   however,  to  Canadian  critics, 
it  must  be  observed  that    their  opinions  are 
largely  colored   by  what  they  regard  as  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  United  States  shown 
especially  in    matters  of    legislation.     They 
point,  for  example,  to  the  discouraging  tariff 
laws,    alien    labor    acts,     disregard    of    the 
Bering  Sea  Commission,  the  temporary   re- 
fusal of  the  Senate  to  vote  for  the  grant  for 
the  expenses  of  the   International    Commis- 
sion.    I    merely    mention   these    allegations 
without  discussing  them,  and  I  may  also  ven- 
ture to  point  to  the  fact  that  sensational  irre- 
sponsible journalism  has,   in  addition   to  the 
harm  it  has  done  within  the  States,  created 
a  vast  and  painful  misunderstanding  outside 
of  your  borders.     For  various  reasons,  easily 
understood,  the  sober,   settled   opinion,  the 
deliberate  judgment,  of  your  wise  and  mod- 
erate publicists,  reaches  the  masses  of  Cana- 
dians but  slowly. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  so  easy  to  find  a  plausi- 
ble excuse  for  misconceptions  and  misstate- 
ments, not  very  infrequent  among  us,  which 
obviously  have  their  main  origin  in  the 
prejudice  of  ignorance  or  miseducation.  We 
may  see  how  these  arise  in  a  few  prominent 
classes  of  the  people,  tho  in  fact  they  are  not 
confined  to  special  classes.  In  some  sections 
of  the  country  there  is  a  good  deal  of  speak- 
ing and  writing  in  favor  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion. People  of  different  predilections  are  at- 
tracted to  this  magnificent  conception. 
Some,  like  Principal  Grant,  of  Kingston,  are 
broad-minded  enough  to  see  that  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  all  true  lovers  of  Britain  should 
be  to  work  not    simply  for   Imperial  but  for 


Anglo-Saxon  federation.  Others  constantly 
look  on  the  United  States  as  a  rival  of  Eng- 
land, and  think  that  her  opposition  to  the 
growth  of  the  Imperial  sentiment  must  be 
met  at  every  step.  Some  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Republic  is  seeking  to  acquire  the 
whole  continent,  by  force  if  necessary.  But 
most  thinking  Canadians  have  no  such 
thought  and  no  such  dread. 

Another  class  are  the  politicians.     The  two 
parties  are  less  distinguished  by  a  difference 
of  sentiment  toward  the  State  than  by  a   dif- 
ference in  fiscal   policy,  the  Liberals  as  tend- 
ing toward  free  trade,  having   in  general  fa- 
vored reciprocity  more  than  have  the  Con- 
servatives.    At   the  same  time  many  of   the 
Liberals  would  refuse  to  follow  their  party,  as 
was  proved  in  the  elections  of    1891,   if  they 
thought  that   closer  commercial  ties"  would 
encourage    political    union.       In    fact,    the 
groundless  suspicion  of   annexation  proclivi- 
ties has  often  done   serious    mischief  in  the 
discussions  of  international  questions.     But 
especially  since  the  return  of  the  Liberals  to 
power  in  1896,  there   has   been    a   great  im- 
provement in  the  direction  of  toleration  and 
fairness.       Two    strong    influences    may  be 
named.     A    group  of    statesmen    with    Sir 
Richard  Cartwright  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
at  their  head,  have  by  persistence,   courage 
and  logic  pointed  out  the  path  to  be  trodden. 
For  convenience  I  would  bunch  together 
in  another  group  a  variety  of  sets  of  people 
under  the  general  head  of  misguided  patriots 
or  loyalists.     Every  country  has  the   like  of 
them,  your  own  probably  as  large  a  propor- 
tion as  any.  Their  common  characteristic  is  the 
tendency  to  magnify  the  history  and  achieve- 
ments of  one's  own  nation,  and  to  belittle  or 
ignore  or  misrepresent  those  of  other  nations, 
for  no  reason  whatever  except  the  delusion  that 
true  patriotism  demands  such  sentiments  and 
such  a  spirit.     The  most  obvious  and  system- 
atic  form    in   which    this   attitude   of   mind 
finds   expression   here,  as   well   as   over  the 
border,  is  in  the  training  of  the  youth  of  the 
country.     Sins  of  omission  and    commission 
here   work  together.     The   teaching  of  his- 
tory in  the  schools  usually  begins  with  that 
of  Canada  and  England,  as  is  right  and  nec- 
essary; but  the  trouble  is  that  it  ends  there 
also,  to  the  neglect  of  the  great  world  of  the 
past  and  present.     Undue  stress  is  laid  upon 
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the  fighting  of  battles  as  a  proof  of  love  of 
country,  the  brief  history  of  Canada  being 
ransacked  for  stirring  instances.  In  this 
matter  a  great  deal  is  left  to  local  adminis- 
tration; and  there  are,  fortunately,  to  be 
found  many  wise  and  open-eyed  teachers 
who  do  their  best  to  counteract  this  easy 
and  popular  method  of  evoking  demonstra- 
tive patriotism. 

Naturally  this  sort  of  feeling  is  sometimes 
manifested  in  military  circles,  or,  rather,  by 
military  men;  for  the  militia  and  volunteer 
service  of  Canada,  as  a  whole,  is  conducted 
in  the  best  possible  spirit  toward  our  neigh- 
bors. The  prejudice  and  ignorance  occa- 
sionally shown  are  quite  remarkable,  as  when 
a  fire-eating  old  colonel  harangues  the  school 
children  of  Toronto  at  their  drill-parade  upon 
the  necessity  of  being  prepared  to  fight  the 
"Yankees,"  with  interludes  upon  the  annex- 
ation proclivities  of  Goldwin  Smith;  or  a 
young  captain  of  volunteers  insists  that 
Dewey's  total  achievement  at  Manila  con- 
sisted in  smashing  a  lot  of  old  wooden  tubs. 
Still  more  instructive  is  the  predicament  in 
which  such  people  find  themselves  as  would- 
be  representative  Canadians  in  trying  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  the  pronounced  British 
sentiment  appreciative  both  of  American 
skill  and  valor,  and  of  the  essential  sound- 
ness of  the  American  national  character. 

The  explanation  of  the  whole  series  of 
misunderstandings  on  the  part  of  these  and 
many  other  kinds  of  people,  whom  we  can- 
not enumerate  here,  is  ignorance,  pure  and 
simple.  One  of  the  most  successfukof  Mark 
Twain's  characters  makes  the  suggestion 
with  regard  to  a  newspaper  editor  that  he 
had  made  the  "acquiring  of  ignorance"  the 


business  of  his  life.  Confining  the  sphere 
of  this  pursuit  to  matters  international  and 
inter-American,  one  may  apply  the  observa- 
tion to  many  interpreters  of  popular  senti- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  line. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that,  after  all,  the  only 
political  preachers  that  are  now  sure  of  an 
audience  are  those  that  proclaim  the  gospel 
of  Anglo-Saxonism.  It  is  also  encouraging 
that  the  churches  and  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion are  virtually  a  unit  in  support  of  this 
sound  doctrine.  Canada  may  also  congratu- 
late herself  that  she  has  at  this  decisive  mo- 
ment, as  Premier,  a  man  who,  tho  not  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  bows  to  and  rejoices  in  the  might 
of  Anglo-Saxon  political  and  social  ideas,  and 
who  knows  how  to  take  occasion  by  the  hand 
to  help  on  a  genuine  and  lasting  reciprocity 
of  thought,  feeling  and  action  between  Cana- 
da and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  between 
Canada  and  the  mother  land  of  both.  And 
the  number  of  those  sharing  the  same  ideal 
and  the  same  endeavor  is  rapidly  growing 
with  the  broadening  spirit  of  the  time  and 
the  brightening  future.  Beside  such  an  ener- 
gizing and  inspiring  conception,  the  talk  of 
annexation,  if  it  were  heard,  would  sound  ir- 
relevant and  dull,  just  as  any  suggestion  of 
strife  or  collision  is  an  insult  to  our  intelli- 
gence and  our  religion.  Instead  of  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  we  look  for  a  union  ot 
hearts,  and  a  co-operation  of  spiritual  as  well 
material  forces,  for  the  saving  and  protecting 
of  humanity,  leaving  it  to  Him  who  has 
chosen  the  English-speaking  people  for  this 
consummate  achievement  to  indicate  by  His 
providence  the  form  or  the  forms  which  such 
an  alliance  shall  assume. 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 


JACKY'S"  CAREER 


BY    PARK    BENJAMIN. 


The  Navy  is  a  little  world  by  itself.  Its 
government  is,  of  course,  despotic;  its  laws 
of  caste  are  inexorable,  things  ceremonial 
attain  a  degree  of  importance  much  greater, 
even,  than  in  the  army,  and  there  are  un- 
written customs  and  traditions,  more  or  less 
hampering  in  their  nature,  which  are  neither 
set  down  in  the  ' '  Regulations  "  nor  controlled 


thereby;  but  none  the  less  there  are  few 
careers  open  to  a  man  which  offer  so  many 
substantial  and  certain  advantages.  True, 
Jacky  cannot  get  rich  out  of  Urcle  Sam's 
rewards — unless  he  happens,  nowadays,  to 
share  in  prize-money  and  bounties,  which 
may  give  him  a  tidier  sum  than  most  men 
not  skilled  artificers  could  hope  to  put  aside 
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out  of  their  ordinary  earnings;  but  he  doss 
get  sure  pay,  comfortable  quarters,  good 
treatment,  steady  promotion  if  he  deserves 
it,  a  chance  to  see  pretty  much  all  the  world, 
and  is  eligible  to  enter  a  Home  in  old  age, 
not  to  mention  the  opportunities  for  glory, 
such  as  came  to  the  men  who  took  in  the 
"Merrimac"  with  Hobson. 

Furthermore,  Jacky  has  his   rights,  and  is 
respected    as    an    American    citizen,    and    is 
taught  to  respect  himself.     He  is  not  put  to 
menial  work  of   any  sort;  he  is  not  asked  to 
be  any  man's  servant;  he  is  not   abused  or 
sworn  at;  he  is  not  arbitrarily  degraded,  nor 
is  he  subjected  to  any  more  humiliating  pun- 
ishment than  is  the  citizen  who  misbehaves. 
The  officer  who  permits  himself  to  use  abu- 
sive or  profane  language  to  an  enlisted  man 
is  liable  to  prompt  reprimand  from  his  supe- 
riois.     Apart  from  any  other  consideration, 
it  is  deemed  bad  form  for  an  officer  to  ad- 
dress  a   bluejacket   otherwise   than    civilly. 
He  may  be  as  sharp  and   peremptory  in  his 
orders  as  he  deems  necessary;  but  there  can 
be  no  bullying  or  insult.     If  a  man  breaks 
regulations  he   knows  in  advance,  if  he  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  them,  just  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  him.     If  he   persists  in 
his  infractions  he  speedily  discovers  that  the 
navy  is  not  a  reformatory,  and  that  its  policy 
is  not  to  keep  him    indefinitely  in   "brigs" 
and  on  "black  lists,"  but  to  get  rid  of  him 
with  all  due  celerity,  and,  what  is  more,  to 
keep  him  out  for  the  future.     If  he  does  a 
criminal  act  and  falls  foul  of  a  general  court 
martial,   he  will  get  solid  justice  in  a  large 
chunk,  so  to  speak — much  larger,  probably, 
than  would  be  meted  out  to  him  by  an  ordi- 
nary court  ashore.    Naval  officers  are  human 
beings;  and  when  any  one  in  the   navy  dis- 
graces his  uniform  and   the  service  they  are 
apt  to  regard  the  crime  as  thereby  made  more 
heinous,  and  to  be  severe  in  serving  out  an 
appropriate  punishment. 

As  Jacky  is  not  subjected  to  arbitrary  pen- 
alties on  the  one  hand,  so  he  is  not  arbitrarily 
rewarded  or  promoted  on  the  other.  He  is 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  so  long 
as  good  health  stands  by  him  he  can  be  just 
what  he  makes  himself.  When  he  joins  his 
ship  he  takes  his  record  with  him,  and  upon 
that,  and  with  the  benefit  of  every  doubt  re- 
solved   in    his  favor,  he    is   assigned    to  one 


of  the  four  conduct  classes  into  which  the 
whole  crew  is  divided.  If  he  enters  a  lower 
class,  good  conduct  will  promote  him  to  a 
higher  one;  if  he  misbehaves  he  goes  down. 
The  captain  is  the  judge.  Every  month  the 
standing  of  the  men  in  their  classes  is  revised 
and  published.  The  higher  the  class  the 
greater  the  privileges.  A  first-class  conduct 
man  can  draw  a  larger  percentage  of  his 
pay  and  have  more  shore  liberty  than  a 
member  of  any  other  class.  "He  shall  be 
allowed,"  say  the  "Regulations,"  "  every  in- 
dulgence compatible  with  the  demands  of 
duty  and  with  the  exigencies  of  the  service." 
But  to  gain  this  he  must  have  the  the  quali- 
fications of  "strict  attention  to  duty,  im- 
plicit and  ready  obedience,  sobriety,  alacrity, 
courageous  conduct,  neatness  of  person  and 
of  dress,  quick  and  respectful  demeanor  and 
general  usefulness." 

Second,    third    and    fourth    class  conduct 
men  are  graded  "according  to  the  evidence 
which    they  give   of  the  possession    of    the 
above  qualities  or  any  of  them  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree."     Certain  men  of  the  first  class 
who  show  the  necessary  trustworthiness  are 
put  into   a  special    class,  and    for   them  the 
best  privileges  are  reserved  as  well  as  duties 
involving   unusual    responsibility,    while  for 
continued  high  standing  and  fidelity  there  is 
the  good-conduct  medal  to  be  won,   and  this 
is  presented    before  all  the  crew   at  general 
muster  with  much  ceremony.     So  also  is  the 
medal     of    honor — the    highest    distinction 
which    the    United  States   confers   and  the 
equal  of   the    British  Victoria  Cross — which 
is  given  to  any  enlisted    person  for    "an  act 
of  extraordinary  heroism  and  gallantry   per- 
formed in  the  line  of  his  profession. "  Coupled 
with  this  may   also   come    promotion  to  the 
grade  of  warrant-officer   and  a   gratuity  of  a 
hundred  dollars. 

The  foregoing,  however,  are  not  the  only 
incentives.  Uncle  Sam  takes  even  more  ac- 
tive measures  to  retain  good  and  capable 
men  than  he  does  to  rid  himself  of  the  inef- 
ficient and  vicious.  After  a  man  has  served 
his  three  years'  enlistment  period,  and  is 
recommended  by  his  captain  for  fidelity, 
obedience  and  ability,  he  gets  an  "  honorable 
discharge."  If  he  re-enlists  within  three 
months  from  the  date  thereof  he  receives  a 
"continuous  service  certificate."     He  then 
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gets  a  bounty  equal  to  three  months'  pay, 
and  his  regular  stipend  is  raised  a  dollar  per 
month  for  each  succeeding  re-enlistment. 
Furthermore,  during  the  three  months  period 
within  which  he  may  re-enlist,  he  may  elect 
a  home  on  board  of  any  receiving-ship,  and 
may  draw  his  ration  there.  He  can  have 
such  leaves  of  absence  as  he  desires,  and  is 
required  to  do  no  more  work  other  than 
cleaning  the  part  of  the  ship  in  which  he 
lives.  Of  course  he  is  under  regular  disci- 
pline and  must  wear  his  uniform. 

These  provisions  apply  to  all  enlisted  men 
whatever  their  ratings  may  be.  Ratings 
are  grades  differing  in  authority,  pay  and 
duties,  and  form  a  ladder,  or  rather  several 
ladders,  of  promotion.  They  are  very  con- 
fusing to  any  one  who  does  not  understand 
the  minute  division  of  labor  on  board  ship 
and  the  specific  character  of  the  work  which 
is  to  be  done.  They  have  no  parallel  in  army 
organization,  except  in  one  particular;  for,  as 
I  have  said,  the  navy  is  a  world  by  itself,  and 
there  are  many  different  careers  possible  in  it. 
Broadly  the  men  are  officially  divided  into 
"petty  officers, "and  "enlisted  men,"  and  the 
"petty  officers"  correspond  generically  to  the 
"non-commissioned  officers"  of  the  army. 
Both  "  petty  officers  "  and  "enlisted  men" 
are  divided  into  three  branches,  .known  as 
the  "seaman"  branch,  the  "artificer"  branch 
and  the  "special"  branch.  The  marines  and 
the  messmen — the  latter  including  the  stew- 
ards and  cooks — constitute  "branches"  by 
themselves.  In  each  of  the  three  branches 
first  named  there  are  chief  petty  officers, 
and  petty  officers  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  class,  and  three  classes  of  seamen. 

Now  a  man  enlisting  for  the  first  time  as  a 
landsman,  is  a  seaman  of  the  third  class. 
He  may  be  promoted,  when  qualified,  to  or- 
dinary seaman,  and  then  becomes  a  seaman 
of  the  second  class.  His  next  step  is  to  sea- 
man, which  is  of  the  first  class.  Here  he 
begins  to  specialize.  He  may  now  branch  off 
as  a  gunner.  This  does  not  mean  a  man 
who  necessarily  handles  or  fires  the  guns  in 
action,  because  any  or  all  of  the  crew  may  be 
stationed  for  that  work;  but  one  who  is 
versed  in  the  care  of  the  guns,  and  has  far 
more  technical  knowledge  concerning  them 
and  their  fittings  than  the  men  generally. 
He  must  have,  also,  ability  to  command  men, 


and  besides  must  go  through  a  special  course 
of  instruction  ashore,  and  thus  he  becomes 
qualified  for  the  position  of  "  seaman  gun- 
ner." Thence  he  may  go  on  upward  as  a 
"  petty  officer"  through  the  three  grades  of 
"gunner's  mates,"  and  finally  reach  "chief 
gunner's  mate,"  who  is  a  chief  petty  officer 
and  receives  $50  per  month  pay. 

If  he  prefers  not  to  enter  the  gunners' 
corps  he  may  become  a  petty  officer  of  the 
third  class,  with  the  rating  of  either  quarter- 
master, coxswain  or  master-at-arms.  When 
he  goes  up  to  the  second  class  he  may  be  a 
boatswain's  mate,  master-at-arms,  gun  cap- 
tain (this  is  the  man  who  points  and  fires  the 
gun),  or  quartermaster;  and  in  the  first  and 
the  chief  classes  the  ratings  are  the  same.  The 
highest  of  all  is  chief  master-at-arms,  who  is 
chief  of  police  of  the  ship,  and  gets  $65  per 
month. 

These  petty  officers  wear  the  blue  coat  or 
jacket  and  brass  buttons,  with  certain  badges 
of  office.  They  are  the  direct  leaders  of  the 
crew.  Their  right  to  obedience  in  their  sev- 
eral spheres  is  as  absolute  as  that- of  the  com- 
missioned officers.  They  are  appointed  by 
the  Navy  Department  (except  in  certain 
emergencies),  and  must  serve  a  probationary 
period  before  their  appointments  are  made 
permanent.  They  cannot  be  disrated  except 
by  sentence  of  court  martial.  They  mess 
separately.  When  honorably  discharged 
they  are  re-enlisted  in  the  same  rating. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  petty  officers  in 
other  branches.  In  the  artificer  branch  a 
man  may  start  as  coal-passer,  and  rise 
through  the  ratings  of  second  and  first-class 
fireman,  oiler,  second-class  machinist,  water- 
tender,  first-class  machinist  and  chief  ma- 
chinist— all  ratings  above  first-class  fireman 
being  those  of  petty  officer.  Or  he  may  be- 
gin as  third-class  carpenter's  mate  (petty 
officer),  and  rise  to  chief  carpenter's  mate. 
In  the  special  branch  he  may  rise  from  sec- 
ond class  to  first-class  musician,  then  become 
a  petty  officer  and  first  musician  and  culmi- 
nate as  band-master;  or  he  may  go  through  a 
variety  of  medical  grades,  just  newly  estab- 
lished but  answering  to  nurses,  hospital 
stewards  and  drug  clerks;  or  he  may  look 
after  the  ship's  stores  (provisions,  clothing, 
etc.),  and  beginning  as  a  third-class  yeoman 
(petty  officer),  end  as  chief  yeoman. 
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After  a  man  has  served  twenty  years  at 
general  service  he  may  be  sent  to  a  receiving- 
ship  as  a  part  of  its  regular  crew.  Then  he 
no  longer  goes  to  sea,  and  may  even,  under 
some  circumstances,  be  allowed  to  reside 
outside  of  the  navy-yard. 

The  highest  promotion  to  which  an  en- 
listed man  can  aspire  is  from  petty  rating  to 
warrant  rank.  In  this  way  he  may  become  a 
boatswain,  a  gunner,  a  sailmaker,  a  carpen- 
ter, or,  if  the  Navy  Personnel  bill  now  before 
Congress  becomes  law,  a  warrant-machinist. 
Warrant-officers  have  no  army  counter- 
parts. They  are  not  commissioned  officers, 
and  they  are  not  enlisted  men.  They  are 
something  like  the  baronets  and  knights  in 
the  British  scale  of  precedence,  tho  the  par- 
allel is  not  exact.  They  wear  a  uniform  not 
unlike  that  of  the  commissioned  officers, 
gird  on  the  sword  when  on  duty,  are  ad- 
dressed as  "  Mr.,"  and  have  their  own  mess. 
Their  names  are  borne  on  the  "  Naval  Reg- 
ister "  in  regular  lists.  Their  pay  ranges 
from  $1,200  per  annum  (when  at  sea)  during 
the  first  three  years  of  service  up  to  $1,800 
after  twelve  years  from  date  of  appointment. 
They  have  all  the  benefits  of  retirement  and 
retired  pay  the  same  as  commissioned  of- 
ficers. 

With  the  exception  of  the  gunner,  whose 
work  is  well  defined,  and  who  is,  of  late 
years,  a  graduate  of  the  Gunnery  School  at 
Washington,  the  duties  of  boatswain,  sail- 
maker  and  carpenter  are  somewhat  hazy. 
The  grades  were  very  useful  on  the  old  sail- 
ing frigates,  where  the  boatswain  looked  after 
the  rigging,  the  sailmaker  the  sails,  and  the 
carpenter  the  hull;  but  nowadays  when  the 
rigging,  what  there  is  of  it,  is  little  more  than 
steel  cables  and  signal  halliards,  and  there 
are   no   sails,  and  all  the  woodwork   in   the 


steel  hulls  is  carefully  thrown  overboard 
when  a  fight  is  probable,  the  occupation  of 
these  officers  is  largely  gone.  They  survive, 
however,  and  do  general  useful  work,  mainly 
about  navy-yards,  and  occasionally  take  the 
places  of  the  commissioned  officers — a  boat- 
swain, for  example,  now  commands  the 
"  Michigan  "  on  the  Great  Lakes;  but  the 
gulf  between  them  and  the  commissioned 
officers  is  impassable,  socially  as  well  as  offi- 
cially. Discipline  allows  of  no  familiar  inter- 
course between  the  commissioned  officers  and 
themselves  on  the  one  hand,  nor  between 
themselves  and  the  enlisted  men  on  the  other. 
Nor,  no  matter  what  their  qualifications,  can 
they  enter  the  commissioned  grades,  the 
only  path  to  which  now  lies  through  the 
Naval  Academy. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  present  war 
will  bring  about  material  changes  in  the 
navy,  but  whether  among  them  will  be  in- 
cluded any  provision  whereby,  as  in  the 
army,  enlisted  men  may  be  admitted  to  the 
commissioned  grades  remains  to  be  seen. 
After  the  Civil  War  some  seventy- five  volun- 
teer officers  who  had  never  gone  through  the 
Naval  Academy  were  transferred  to  the  reg- 
ular navy,  and  ten  of  them  remain  on  the 
active  list,  one  being  the  present  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance.  So  also  naval  appren- 
tices have  been  regularly  appointed  to  the 
Naval  Academy  and  so  have  become  in  time 
commissioned  officers.  But  there  is  still  no 
direct  road  whereby  Jacky  may  pass  from  his 
blue  shirt  to  the  Admiral's  stars.  The  high- 
est reward  he  can  hope  for  in  return  for  ex- 
traordinary heroism  is  that  already  stated: 
the  medal  of  honor,  a  hundred  dollars  and 
warrant  rank — the  latter  only  if  he  be  "  fitted 
for  it,"  which  means  a  great  deal. 

New  York  City. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    CAVALRY. 


BY   GEN.    GEORGE   A.    FORSYTH,    U.    S.    A. 


Experience  has  shown  that  the  cavalry 
arm  of  the  military  service  cannot  be  im- 
provised no  matter  how  great  the  emergency 
that  demands  its  services.  A  fairly  effective 
force  of  infantry  may  be  hastily  recruited 
and  put  suddenly  into  camp,  and  after  its  or- 
ganization and  equipment  are  complete,  can, 


by  hard  and  persistent  drill  and  stern  dis- 
cipline for  a  period  of  say  ninety  days,  be  re- 
lied upon  to  behave  fairly  well  under  fire  and 
to  do  reasonably  good  work  in  action;  but 
this  can  only  be  successfully  accomplished  in 
our  own  country,  where  the  material  from 
among  which  our  volunteers  are  recruited  is 
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incomparably  the  best  in  the  world  as  regards 
general    intelligence,  based   on  a  good   com- 
mon school  education,  sound  physical  health, 
self-reliance   and    personal  pride.     Further- 
more, nearly  every  lad  in  our  land  before  he 
has  attained  the  age  ot   eighteen  years,  the 
youngest  age  at  which  recruits  are  accepted, 
has   had    some   experience  of   firearms   and 
generally  a  fair  idea  of   the   requirements  of 
camp  life,  a  fact  that  does  not  obtain  among 
the  classes  from  which  recruits  are  drawn  in 
Europe,  as  the  average  subject  in  the  various 
European  States,  with  the  exception   of  the 
citizens    of   Switzerland,  is  not  permitted  to 
own  or  bear  arms,  except  by  special  and  ex- 
pensive license,  save  when   he  is  in  the  mili- 
tary service;  but  our  volunteers  to  a  limited 
extent  already  comprehend  the  practical  use 
of  rirearms  and  have  learned,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, the  best  way  to  care  for  themselves  in 
camp,  and    as   citizens   of   the  Republic  are 
generally  self-reliant  and  have  developed  the 
American   art   of   thoroughly  understanding 
themselves. 

A  cavalryman,  however,  must  not  only 
understand  himself,  but  his  horse  also;  and 
not  only  does  he  have  to  be  drilled  as  an 
infantryman  and  be  an  expert  marksman 
with  the  rifle,  but  he  must  be  drilled  as  a 
mounted  man;  and  under  the  most  difficult 
conditions  not  only  must  he  ride  boldly  and 
well,  but  he  must  be  capable  of  doing  good 
and  effective  work  whh  his  saber,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  good  shot  with  his  carbine 
and  a  superb  shot  with  his  pistol,  even  while 
charging  at  full  speed  upon  horseback.  Then, 
again,  he  has  to  care  for  his  carbine,  saber 
and  revolver,  as  well  as  his  horse,  saddle, 
bridle  and  other  accouterments,  and  is  sup- 
posed to — and  generally  does,  even  under 
the  most  difficult  surroundings — keep  them 
all  in  splendid  condition.  After  a  long  day's 
march,,  as  the  troops  arrive  in  camp,  the  in- 
fantryman pitches  his  tent,  gets  his  supper, 
cleans  his  rifle,  and,  if  not  detailed  for  guard, 
smokes  his  pipe  and  turns  in.  Not  so  the 
cavalryman. 

After  unsaddling  he  must  water,  feed  and 
groom  his  horse  and  carefully  picket  him  be- 
fore getting  anything  to  eat  for  himself. 
Then  he  pitches  his  tent,  gets  his  supper, 
and  proceeds  to  clean  his  carbine  and  pistol, 
polish  his  saber,  clean  his  saddle,  bridle  and 


other  accouterments.  place   them  where    he 
can  put  his  hand  instantly  upon  them  in   the 
dark  in  case  he  is  ordered  out  or  there  should 
be  a  night  attack;  and  then,  if  he   is    not  on 
stable  guard,  he    is  quite    content  to  turn  in 
and  sleep  soundly  until  reveille.     Ordinarily 
he  has  to  turn  out  half  an    hour  earlier  than 
his  infantry  comrade,  in  order  to  feed,  water, 
groom  and    saddle    his  horse  before  getting 
his  breakfast,  that  he  may  be  ready  to  move 
with  the  army;  and  not  infrequently  in  active 
service   the  cavalryman   has  to  lead  the  ad- 
vance as  well  as  to    protect  the  flanks  and 
rear  of  the   army.     Good    cavalry  is  the  eye 
of  the  army,  and   is    what  the    commanding 
general  has   to    rely  upon  for  early  informa- 
tion of  the  enemy  and  his  whereabouts.     On 
the  march  it  covers  his  front  like  a  cloud,  is 
far  out  on  his  flanks,  and  lingers  a  mileortwo 
behind  the  train  in  the  rear.    Its  officers  and 
men  are  constantly  on  the  alert,  to  ascertain 
the   whereabouts    of   the    enemy   and    give 
prompt   and    correct   information    as  to  his 
location   and     probable    strength;    whether 
the  opposing  force  is  only  cavalry  or  includes 
infantry  and  artillery,  whether  it  is  a  brigade, 
division      or     an    army;     how    and    where 
posted,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  roads 
between  our  advancing  forces  and  the  enemy 
and  along  which  the  main  body  of  the  army- 
must    move;  how    many  and   how  deep  the 
streams,    if    any,    that     cross     it;    whether 
they  are  properly  bridged  or  fordable,  and  if 
bridged,    whether   the    bridges    are    strong 
enough  to  bear  the  artillery  and  ammunition 
wagons;    where  and     at    what    points     the 
road  is  intersected  or  crossed  by  other  roads, 
and, after  occupying  and  picketing  said  roads, 
to  report  whether,  at  any  point,  they  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy, or  whether  it  is  possible 
they  can  be  utilized  by  the  enemy  or  may  be 
occupied    by  our   own  forces  to  our  advan- 
tage.    To  do  all  this  requires  capable  officers 
and  active,  energetic,  cool-headed  and  finely 
drilled  soldiers,  who    must    be  good    riders, 
well  up  in  both  infantry  and  cavalry  drill  and 
tactics,   thoroughly   good    shots   with    both 
carbine   and    revolver,  on    foot  or  on  horse- 
back;   accomplished   broadswordsmen,    and 
equally  at   home  in  the  saddle  as    a  cavalry- 
man or  on  foot  as  an  infantryman. 

A  cavalryman   must    be  ready  to  act  as  a 
courier   for   his   commanding  officer   at  any 
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time,  and  be  competent  to  take  dispatches  to 
the  front  or  rear  by  day  or  night.      He  is  ex- 
pected   to    exercise    sound  judgment    as    to 
what  he  can  or  cannot  successfully  accom- 
plish in  an  enemy's  country,  whether  he  is  a 
sergeant  with  an  adequate  detail,  a  corporal 
with  a  corporal's  guard,  or  an  enlisted  man, 
sole  and  alone,  trying  to  penetrate  the  ene- 
my's  lines    with  dispatches  for   our  troops, 
stationed,    it    may  be,    a  hundred   or    more 
miles  beyond    the    opposing  forces.     To  do 
this  he  musl  avoid    traveled    highways,   keep 
a  sharp  lookout  for  the   enemy's   cavalry  or 
scouting  parties,  and  yet  constantly  push  for 
his  objective  point  by  byways,  through  wood 
paths,    across    country    at    night,     avoiding 
bridges  and  swimming  streams    until   he  ob- 
tains his  object.   And,  furthermore,  if  on  his 
way  he  has  met  with  or  seen  anything  worthy 
of  note  or  military  value  to  the  officer  to  whom 
he   has  been  sent,  he   is  expected     clearly, 
succinctly, and  without  exaggeration   to  give 
an  account  of  it.     To  do  all   this,   and  do  it 
well,  is  what,  1  am  proud  to  say,  very  many  of 
the  enlisted  men  of  our   cavalry   can  do,  in 
fact,  have  done;  but  to  reach  this  proficiency 
as  an  enlisted  man  requires  not  only  months 
but  years  of  hard  work,  steady  drill  and  firm 
discipline,  even  when  the  officers    and  non- 
commissioned officers,  who   train  him,   have 
the    most  splendid   material  upon    which  to 
work.     Since  the  close  of  the   Civil  War  in 
1865,  our   cavalry,  until  within    a   few  years 
past,  has  been  serving  upon  the  Western  and 
Southwestern     frontier.       For     more    than 
twenty-five  years  it  was  a  hard,  venturesome 
and  dangerous  service,   with    many  a  bloody 
field   to   accentuate  the    passing   years;  but 
this  frontier  service  has  gradually  developed 
a  mounted  force  that  is  the  peer  of  anv  caval- 
ry in  the  world,   with   a  record  unsurpassed 
by  that  of  any  country    in  either  ancient  or 
modern  times. 

The  cavalry  of  the  United  States  Army 
consists  of  ten  regiments  of  twelve  troops  (or 
companies)  each,  two  of  which  regiments,  the 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Cavalry,  are  colored  troops. 
All  the  commissioned  officers,  however,  with 
theexception  of  thechaplainsof  thetwo  negro 
regiments,  are  white.  These  regiments  are 
designated  by  numbers  from  one  to  ten  and 
called  the  first  regiment  of  cavalry,  the  sec- 
ond, the  third,  etc.     The  first  regiment  was 


organized  by  act   of  Congress  in  1833   as  the 
First    Dragoons,  the    second    was  organized 
in  1836  and  called  the  Second  Dragoons,  the 
third  in    1846   as   the   First  Mounted  Rifles, 
the  fourth  and  fifth    in  1855    and  designated 
as  the  First  and  Second   Cavalry,  the  Sixth 
in  the  month    of  May,    1861,    by    President 
Lincoln  without  the   authority  of  Congress; 
but  hisactwas  confirmed  by  Congress  on  July 
29th  of  the  same  year.    The  Seventh,  Eighth, 
Ninth    and    Tenth    Regiments    were  organ- 
ized by  actof  Congress  July  28th,    1866.      On 
August  3d,    1 861,  the  designation  of  the  first 
and   second  dragoons  and  the  first  mounted 
rifles  was  changed  by  act  of  Congress  to  the 
First,   Second   and   Third    Cavalry,  and   the 
First  and    Second    Cavalry  to    that  of   the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Cavalry.     It  was,  unfortu- 
nately, a  mistake   to  have    altered  the  desig- 
nation to  cavalry. 

Our   regiments   were    then,  and  are    now, 
properly    speaking,    dragoons;  for   they   are 
drilled  on  loot  as  well  as  on  horseback,  and 
fight  almost  equally  as  well    as    infantry   as 
they   do   as    cavalry.     In  fact,  the    day   has 
passed    when   cavalry  per  se,  I    mean    light 
troops  armed  only  with  saber  or  lance  and 
pistol,    are,    under   all   circumstances,  thor- 
oughly serviceable.     In  other  words,  the  car- 
bine or  rifle  which  our  mounted  troops  carry 
makes  three-fourths  of  them  always  available 
as  infantry  in   case  of  an  emergency,  as  the 
men,  after   being   told    off  by  fours,  are  dis- 
mounted, and  number  four  holds  the  horses 
of  his  set  of  fours,  while  the  other  three  cav- 
alrymen, or  three-fourths   of   the    regiment, 
a^e   serviceable   as  infantry.       In   a    densely 
wooded,  very  rocky  or  swampy  field  of  battle 
a    good,     dismounted     brigade      of    cavalry 
might    easily   turn    the    day   in    our     favor 
when,    as   cavalry     simply,    they    would    be 
practically  out  of  the  fight. 

The  organization  of  the  ten  regiments 
is  this:  Each  regiment  is  officered  by  one 
colonel,  One  lieutenant-colonel,  three  majors, 
one  adjutant  and  one  regimental  quarter- 
master— each  with  the  rank  of  first  lieuten- 
-  ant— twelve  captains,  twelve  first  lieutenants 
and  twelve  second  lieutenants,  making  a  to- 
tal of  forty-three  commissioned  officers  for 
each  regiment,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Regiments,  which  each  have 
a    regimental    chaplain,     with    the    rank   of 
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captain,  that  gives  these  two  regiments  a  total 
commissioned  strength  of  forty-four. 

Each  regiment  has  one  sergeant-major, 
one  regimental  quartermaster-sergeant,  one 
regimental  saddler's  sergeant,  one  chief  mu- 
sician and  one  chief  trumpeter,  who  are  the 
ranking  non-commissioned  officers,  and  are 
known  as  the  non-commissioned  staff.  Each 
troop  or  company  consists  of  one  captain, 
one  first  and  one  second  lieutenant,  one  first 
sergeant  and  one  quartermaster-sergeant,  six 
duty  sergeants  (one  of  whom  is  the  company 
commissary  sergeant),  eight  corporals,  two 
farriers  or  blacksmiths,  two  trumpeters,  one 
saddler,  one  wagoner  and  seventy-eight  pri- 
vates— a  total  of  three  commissioned  officers 
and  one  hundred  enlisted  men  to  each  troop. 

This  gives  us  the  strength  of  each  regi- 
ment at  its  maximum  as  43  commissioned 
officers,  198  non-commissioned  officers,  and, 
including  the  trumpeters,  blacksmiths  and 
wagoners,  1,052  privates,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  (commissioned  and  enlisted)  1,206 
men  in  each  cavalry  regiment.  So  that  the 
ten  regiments,  if  brigaded  together  and  at 
their  full  strength,  would  give  us  a  splendid 
corps  of  cavalry  of  more  than  12,000  men  for 
duty;  but  our  country  is  so  large,  our  fron- 
tier so  extensive,  and  in  time  of  war  so  much 
ground  has  to  be  covered  by  our  army,  that 
all  of  our  regular  cavalry  has  at  no  time  been 
together,  nor  is  it  likely  that  it  ever  will  be. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  privilege,  at  vari- 
ous times,  to  see  all  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
leading  European  and  Asiatic  Powers  when 
their  armies  were  engaged  in  their  annual 
field  maneuvers;  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  body  of  cavalry  in 
the  world  of  equal  strength  could  prevail 
against  ours.  The  many  years  of  frontier  serv- 
ice against  the  Indians  has  developed  in  our 
cavalry  a  marvelous  proficiency  in  the  matter 
of  scouting,  and  the  unwearied  and  steady 
drill  at  the  army  posts  on  the  border,  to- 
gether with  the  summer  encampments  and 
practice  marches,  has  kept  the  discipline  of 
the  regiments  well  up  to  a  very  high  stand- 
ard. The  men  are  adepts  with  the  saber, 
most  or  them  have  graduated  at  the  rifle- 
butts  as  marksmen  or  sharpshooters,  and  all 
are  fine  pistol-shots.  In  their  drill  as  caval- 
rymen and  in  their  knowledge  of  horses  and 
devotion  to  their  animals  there  is  little  left  to 


be  desired.  Anything  that  it  is  possible  to 
do  on  horseback  they  can  accomplish.  They 
can  mount  without  touching  their  stirrups, 
ride  with  stirrups  crossed  before  them,  leap 
fences  or  ditches  at  full  speed  even  when 
standing  upright  in  the  saddle,  spring  from 
the  saddle  when  at  a  gallop  and  regain  it 
without  slackening  the  speed  of  the  horse, 
fire  Indian  fashion  from  beneath  the  neck  of 
the  off-side  of  their  horse,  while  lying  at 
full  length  along  his  side,  with  only  one  foot 
exposed  as  it  rests  on  the  saddle,  cause  their 
horses  to  lie  down  and  remain  perfectly  still 
while  they  fire  from  behind  their  bodies,  and 
then  at  a  touch  spring  to  their  feet  with  the 
trooper  on  their  backs  and  dash  away  at  full 
speed.  Some  of  the  men  on  exhibition  drills 
will  spring  into  the  saddle  without  touching 
their  hands  to  it,  and  occasionally  an  athlete 
will  spring  clear  ever  his  horse's  back  and 
land  on  his  feet  on  the  other  side  of  the  ani- 
mal. 

As  for  the  regulation  drill,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  an  old  soldier  to  see  it,  and  it  takes  an  old 
cavalryman  to  appreciate  the  work  and  dis- 
cipline required  to  accomplish  the  precision 
of  movement,  the  perfect  alignment,  the 
firm  seat  in  the  saddle,  and  the  easy  passage 
from  a  walk  to  a  trot,  from  a  trot  to  a  gallop, 
from  a  gallop  to  a  charge,  winding  up  with 
an  almost  perfect  alignment  at  tjie  end  of 
the  charge  and  wheeling,  apparently  without 
effort,  into  column  of  platoons  as  the  troop 
trots  back  to  its  starting-point.  So  seeming- 
ly easy  to  the  sight,  so  absolutely  impossible, 
unless  each  individual  trooper  has  been  drill- 
ed to  perfect  accuracy. 

In  order  to  teach  the  troopers  accuracy  in 
firing  from  the  saddle  with  either  carbine  or 
pistol,  various  methods  are  adopted  by  the 
different  regiments;  but  I  have  seen  excellent 
results  obtained  this  way:  After  the  men 
have  become  good  shots  at  the  rifle-range, 
and  have  been  accredited  marksmen  or 
sharpshooters,  in  accordance  with  army  regu- 
lations, they  are  mounted  and  drilled  at  the 

butts  in    individual    firing  on    horseback    at 

1 
stationary  targets.     Then    they   are  ordered 

to  walk  their  horses  and  fire  from  the  saddle 
at  that  gait.     After  they  become  fairly  expert 
at  a  walk,  they  are  trained  to   fire  at  the  tar- 
gets on  a  trot,  a  gallop  and  a  run.     At  pistol     ' 
practice  they  are  taken    to    a    road  in  some 
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grove  or    piece  of  woods,  if  such  a    place  is 
available,   and  upon  each  side  of  the  road  or 
path  through  the  wood  small,  round  disks  of 
white  paper,  about   half  the  size  of  a  man's 
head,    are   tacked    on    the  tree-trunks  upon 
each  side  of  the  road,  but  at  unequal  nights 
and  at  unequal    distances   from    one  to   the 
other.     The  individual  troopers  are  then  sent 
seriatim    through    the   wood,  first  at  a    trot 
and  then  at  a  gallop,  with  orders    to  fire  at 
the  targets    in  passing.     As  the  men  do    not 
know  where  thedisksare  (they  are  changed  at 
each  day's  drill,  and  as  there  is  no  regularity 
as  to  their  being  on   either  side  of  the  path, 
sometimes  there  will  be  two  in  succession  on 
the  same  side,  at   other   times   only  one  and 
again  three,  just  as  the  whim  takes  the  ser- 
geant who  tacks  them  up),  it  requires  a  quick 
eye  and  a  firm   hand  in  galloping  past  not  to 
miss  seeing  the  targets,  and  especially  not  to 
miss   hitting  them.     The   trooper  who   can 
gallop  through  a  wood  path  of  this  sort  and 
land  six  shots  in   as  many  targets  is  fairly 
safe  not  to  throw  away  all  his  lead  in  a  run- 
ning fight. 

In  enlisting  men  for  the  cavalry  great  care 
is  taken  to  secure  young,  finely  formed  and 
thoroughly  sound  and  intelligent  men.    Inor- 
dinary times  only  about  one  man  in  four  who 
applies   to    enlist    fulfils    the    requirements 
and    is  accepted    by   the    recruiting    officer. 
The  pay  of   the  enlisted    men  of   the  United 
States    Army,    the   allowance    of    clothing, 
abundance  of  the  ration,  perfection  of  equip- 
ment, comfort  of  the  barracks,  and   care  of 
the  soldier  when  sick  or  wounded,  are  far  and 
away  beyond  those  of  any  other  army  in  the 
world.     At  present,  owing  to  a  recent  act  of 
Congress,  all  enlisted  men  are  granted  twenty 
per  cent,  additional  to  their  pay  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war  with    Spain.      This 
gives    privates    $15.60,     corporals    $j8,  and 
sergeants  $21   per  month.     As  the  Govern- 
ment  furnishes    absolutely   everything   that 
can  possibly  be  needed  in  the  way  of  cloth- 
ing, equipment  and  rations,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  necessity  of  an  enlisted  man  spend- 
ing more  than  one  or  two  dollars  a  month 
upon  himself  if  he  does  not   wish  to  do  so. 
Of  course  if  he   drinks  or  plays  cards  he  can 
easily  dispose  of  his  pay.     Many  of  the  men, 
however,  have  good  sized  deposits  with  the 
Government,    through   the    paymasters'   de- 


partment, whicn  earns  for  them  four  per  cent, 
per  annum   by  a  special  act  of  Congress. 

The  pay  of  the  officers  is  also  good,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  line  officers  better  than  that 
of  any  European  army.      A  second  lieutenant 
of  cavalry  is  paid  Si ,  500  per  year,  a  first  lieu- 
tenant $1,600,  a  captain  $2,000,  a  major  $2,- 
500,  a    lieutenant-colonel    $3,000,    a   colonel 
$3,500.     For  every  five  years'  service   up  to 
twenty  years  an  officer  gets  ten  per  cent,  ad- 
ditional to  the  pay  ol  the  grade  in  which  he 
is  serving,  but  no  increase  after  twenty  years' 
service,  so  that  he  cannot  get  over  forty  per 
cent,  increase   in    any   event,  and  he  has  to 
drop  some  of  his  longevity  pay  when  he  be- 
comes a  lieutenant-colonel  or  colonel,  as  the 
maximum  pay  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  is  fixed 
by  law  at  $4,000  per  year  and  that  of  a  colo- 
nel at  $4,500.     An  officer  has  no  perquisites 
whatever.     He  is  given  his  quarters  when  in 
garrison,  and  is  authorized   to   purchase  his 
rations  or  supplies  for  his  own   use  and  that 
of    his    family    from  the  post  commissary  at 
cost    price   to   the  Government.     He  has  to 
buy   his   horses,  saddle  and  equipment,  uni- 
form, arms,  furnish  his  own  quarters,  pay  his 
servants,  and   heat,   light   and    care    for   his 
quarters  at  his  own  expense.     He  is  allowed 
forage  for  his  horses,  and  if  they   are    killed 
in  action  the  Government  will   pay  him  their 
cost  price  if  it  does  not  exceed  $160.     If  they 
die    in    ordinary   service  the  loss  is  his  own. 
The  popular  idea  that  an  officer's  pay  is  his 
own  and  that  the  Government  supplies  him 
with  horses,  arms,  clothing  and    equipment, 
as  well  as  furnishes  his  house  and    provides 
him    with   food    is,  alas!   a    pleasing    fiction 
which   the   generous  public  hugs  to  its  soul, 
but   it    has    not   the    slightest  foundation  in 
fact. 

The  late  Gen.  William  B.  Royall,  when 
colonel  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  while  on  leave 
was  met  by  an  old  schoolfellow,  a  very 
wealthy  business  man,  who,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  asked  him  the  amount  of  his 
pay. 

"  I  get  the  limit,"  was  the  reply. 
"  And  that  is?" 

11  Four  thousand  five  hundred  a  year." 
"That  is  a  great  deal  of  money,  Billy." 
"It's  enough,  Jack,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
sturdy  old  colonel;  "but  I've  served  in  Mexi- 
co, through  the  War   of   the    Rebellion,  and 
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for  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  Indian  wars  on  the  bronzed    face,  the    aggressive    chin,   the 

the  plains  to  win  it;   and  I  think  I    can  hon-  stern  mouth    and  the  saber-scirred   head   of 

estly  say  that  I  have  been  in  places  that  you  the  old  veteran,  and  the  response  came  quick 

would  not  care  to    be  in,  if  you  were  paid  a  and  hearty:   "  Right  you  are,  Billy!  not  for  a 

thousand  dollars  a  minute  for  it."  thousand   dollars    a  minute,  nor   a    million  a 

Glancing  up,  his  old  schoolfellow  took   in  minute,  either." 


A  MIDSUMMER  SHADE. 

BY    MAURICE   TH'oMPSON. 


Not  very  far  from  where  my  grandfather, 
a  stalwart  and  lonely  backwoodsman,  camped 
about  eighty  years  ago,  I  sat  yesterday  in  the 
shade  of  a  venerable  tulip-tree,  and  began 
reading  once  again  the  seventh  Eclog  of 
Vergil: 

"Forte  sub  argutd  consederat  ilice  Daphnis." 
They  had  no  tulip-trees  in  Arcadia,  I  dare 
say,  from  whose  buttressed  roots  Daphnis 
could  look  forth  and  see  the  mingled  herds 
of  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  and  the  youths 
themselves 

"Ambo  florentes  celatibus,  Arcades  ambo 
Et  cantare pares,  et  respondere  parati.'" 

What  I  could  see  over  the  top  of  my  book 
was  a  green  woodland  pasture  intersected  by 
a  wandering  rivulet,  fringed  on  either  bank 
with  water-beeches  and  ironwood-trees  of 
squat  stature.  In  the  distant  background 
some  plump  sheep  whitened  the  slope  ol  a 
considerable  hill  where  limestone  angles  were 
outcropping,  one  above  another,  amid  clumps 
of  hazel.  The  shade  upon  me  was  cool,  like- 
wise the  full-voiced  breeze  that  tossed  every- 
thing movable  from  the  grass-blades  to  the 
crown  of  the  great  tree-top  overhead. 

A  woodsy  smell,  mingled  of  soil-freshness 
and  the  dampish  expirations  of  dense  sum- 
mer foliage,  reminded  me  of  the  tropic 
wafts  one  gets  when  deep  in  Floridian 
jungles.  It  was  a  mere  hint;  but  I  laid 
aside  Vergil  and  followed  the  brave  boys 
down  yonder  in  Cuba — the  Rough  Riders 
and  the  dauntless  infantry — going  up  against 
the  defenses  of  Santiago.  They  know  the 
powerful  exhalations  that  load  every  breath, 
the  suffocating  riches  of  luxuriant  nature. 
And  how  the  vertical  sun  can  hammer  with 
its  heat! 

But  here  was  treason  against  my  purpose. 
Had  I  not  come  to  the  woods  to  get  quite 
away  from   thoughts    of    war  ?      A   catbird 


to  the  left  of  me  set  up  a  merry  piping,  and 
further  away  in  the  same  direction,  as  if  an- 
swering the  challenge,  a  brown  thrush  began 
to  sing.  I  couldv  see  neither  bird;  but  two 
red-headed  woodpeckers  {Melanerpes  erythro- 
cephalus)  shot  themselves  across  my  vision 
with  a  dazzling  flash  of  red,  white  and  black. 
At  a  little  distance  to  my  right  a  small, 
roughly  oval-shaped  piece  of,  spring  bog,  or 
spouty  marsh,  slanted  down  to  the  stream's 
edge  where  a  little  soft-eyed  Jersey  cow  was 
wading  and  browsing;  and  while  I  looked 
that  way  for  a  moment,  up  flew  a  woodcock 
from  a  tuft  of  calamus  near  boss's  spreading 
toes. 

There  are  savory  juices  in  the  dark  meat 
of  Philohela  minor,  juices  that  appeal  at  all 
distances  to  the  palate  of  one  who  has 
tasted  them.  Vergil  was  much  of  a  poet;  but 
wh'at  show  has  his  poetry  beside  a  live  wood- 
cock early  in  July?  The  book  tumbled  from 
my  hand,  which  reached  for  a  trusty  imple- 
ment of  sportcraft.  It  is  not  often  that  one 
has  sight  of  a  wild  woodcock  nowadays.  In 
fact,  this  was  the  first  I  had  set  eyes  on  for 
nearly  two  years.  Its  voice,  however,  sound- 
ed thrillingly  familiar,  and  the  red-brown 
glint  of  its  twinkling  wings  was  like  a  flame 
half  smothered  in  a  multitude  of  delightful 
recollections. 

A  woodcock's  habits  cannot  by  any  hon- 
est stretch  of  statement  be  called  regular. 
You  may  safely  expect  to  find  the  bird  on 
soft,  wet  land  in  midsummer;  but  your  ex- 
pectation may  be  disappointed.  I  have  had 
good  shooting  on  wooded  hilltops  that  never 
felt  bog  air,  and  on  one  occasion  three  fine, 
freshly  fledged  specimens  came  to  my  bag  in 
a  broom-sedge  old  field  late  in  June.  Still 
the  boggy,  or  at  least  watery,  soils  are  the 
woodcock's  natural  feeding-grounds.  He 
likes  earthworms  and   the  grubs  and   larvae 
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found  in  damp  loam  under  the  dense  cover 
of  thickets. 

It  might  shock  some  of  my  readers,  while 
tantalizing  others,  were  I  to  sketch  the 
shooting  that  followed  after  1  reached  the 
spot  where  the  woodcock  flushed  by  the  cow 
had  dropped  into  short  cover.  Not  orfe  lone 
bird,  but  a  family  of  seven,  took  to  wing  as  1 
approached.  They  rose  with  a  brave  rush, 
the  farthest  not  a  rod  from  my  toes,  and  set- 
tled down  again  scarcely  fifty  yards  away, 
scattering  somewhat  in  a  tufty  patch  of  cala- 
mus and  low  grass. 

Here  is  the  archer's  great  advantage  over 
the  gunner,  to  wit:  a  bow-shot  does  not 
frighten  the  game.  When  my  arrow,  let  go 
at  a  venture,  whisked  through  the  little 
flock  it  appeared  almost  to  touch  one  of  the 
birds;  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  ob- 
servable disturbance  of  its  flight.  And  my 
missile,  altho  shot  at  a  very  low  angle,  went 
twice  as  far  as  the  game  flew  before  falling 
to  the  ground.  I  walked  about,  flushing  the 
birds  one  at  a  time,  shooting  at  thein,  mark- 
ing them  down,  and  for  more  than  an  hour 
enjoying  most  exhilarating  exercise.  During 
that  time  I  probably  shot  fifty  arrows,  and 
certainly  hit  but  three  woodcocks.  I  am  not 
altogether  bad  at  the  gun's  breech,  and  yet 
1  dare  say  it  would  have  been  quite  impossi- 
ble for  me,  or  for  even  the  best  shot  in  the 
country,  armed  with  a  doubled-barreled 
shotgun,  to  have  killed  more  of  the  birds 
than  I  brought  to  bag  with  my  primitive 
tackle.  For  the  gun's  first  great  noise 
would  have  driven  them  wild  with  fright  and 
caused  them  to  fly  far  and  seek  deep  cover, 
whereas  I  could  drive  them  back  and  forth, 
shooting  until  my  arms  tired. 

So  much  aside  from  the  main  subject,  the 
woodcock's  habits,  of  which  I  have  made 
loving  study,  not  wholly  mensal.  After  my 
shooting  was  ended  I  went  again  to  my  shade 
and  my  book,  soonlapsingaway  on  the  smooth 
current  of  Vergil's  verses.  Presently  a 
sound  of  wings  and  an  indescribable  twitter- 
ing came  from  the  little  bog.  Looking  that 
way  I  saw  a  woodcock  soaring  spirally  in  a 
general  direction  almost  straight  upward. 
As  it  rose  swiftly  with  curious  slow  wing- 
strokes  its  cries  increased  apace  with  its  alti- 
tude, until  at  about  two  hundred  feet  from 
the   ground    the    notes    became    a   blur   of 


sharp  yet  musical  vibrations.  There  the 
bird  hovered  a  moment,  then  shot  itself 
flown  a  long  slant  to  the  ground  far  out  in 
the  open  woods.  I  hurried  to  the  spot,  bent 
upon  another  trial  of  marksmanship.  Two 
birds,  instead  of  one,  flew  up  side  by  side, 
their  wings  almost  touching. 

1  leave  ornithologists  to  settle  the  little 
problem  here  presented.  It  is  usually  in  the 
early  spring  that  woodcocks  "  road,"  as  it 
is  called.  I  have  seen  this  peculiar  flight, 
always  accompanied  by  the  same  rapidly  ac- 
celerated cry,  in  the  glades  of  the  far  South; 
but  always  at  twilight  or  in  the  night,  and 
in  the  mating  season.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  the  midsummer  brood  was  nearly 
grown,  and  I  suspect  that  the  high  flight 
and  call  were  in  order  to  a  discovery  of  its 
mate  by  one  of  the  two  old  birds.  Proba- 
bly the  mate  sent  up  an  answer  that  I  did 
not  hear,  or  by  some  movement  signaled  the 
soarer.  At  all  events  the  incident  seems 
worth  making  a  note  of. 

This  soaring  song,  if  we  may  call  it  a  song, 
is  not  unlike  the  skylark's  famous  perform- 
ance, save  in  the  matter  of  music,  and  just 
the  reverse  of  the  mocking-bird's  rare  drop- 
ping song,  which  increases  as  the  singer 
slowly  tumbles  from  on  high  to  the  ground. 
Usually,  as  I  have  observed  it,  the  wood- 
cock goes  up  at  a  considerable  angle  and 
down  on  the  opposite  slope  of  a  rather  broad-" 
based  triangle,  the  humming  or  whizzing 
twitter  lasting  in  some  degree  until  the  flight 
is  nearly  ended  at  the  ground,  where  it  closes 
with  a  raucous  chirp.  But  in  the  case  just 
recorded  the  upward  flight  was  practically  a 
vertical  spiral,  while  the  downward  stroke 
departed  from  the  upright  a  distance  of  twice 
the  elevation,  and  on  the  descent  the  wood- 
cock did  not  make  a  sound  of  voice  or 
wing,  until  just  at  the  point  of  alighting, 
when  it  uttered  a  clear,  tremulous  phrase  of 
indescribable  quality. 

Violin  players  talk  of  the  "carrying" 
power  of  their  favorite  instruments,  by  Ama-' 
ti  or  Stradivari  or  Bergonzi;  but  no  instru- 
ment carries  as  a  bird's  tiny  flute.  In  favor- 
able weather  I  have  heard  a  quail's  voice 
distinctly  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
woodcock's  final  quaver,  just  mentioned, 
was  low  and  thin;  but  it  came  to  my  ear  as 
perfect  in  tone  and  timbre  as  if  uttered  but 
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ten  feet  away.  When  the  pair  flew  up  they 
scudded  off  with  a  haste  which  meant  fright 
and  a  determination  to  escape.  They  went 
flickering  through  the  woods  like  two  parallel 
and  level  wakes,  or  sheeny  trajectories  made 
by  hot  missiles,  and  disappeared  firally  still  at 
a  speed  denoting  undiminished  excitement. 

After  that  I  had  mv  fill  of  the  shade  and 
of  the  Eclogs.  Meantime  there  swam  in  my 
mind  recollections  of  many  wide  apart,  lone- 
ly and  bristling  places,  haunted  by  woodcock, 
where  my  feet  have  splashed  the  mud,  and 
where  my  bow  has  told  its  one  note  over  and 
over,  and  where   my  arrows   have   been   lost 


forever  in  grass  and  brake  and  thicket.  One 
isolated  acre  not  far  from  Lake  Okeechobee's 
shore,  one  on  the  Leelanau,  in  Michigan, 
and  one  (lately  ditched  and  put  to  corn)  in 
Indiana,  stand  out  fairest  of  all.  Rut  the 
guns  the  booming,  slaughtering,  terrorizing 
guns,  have  nearly  destroyed  what  the  ax  and 
the  plow  could  not  interfere  with:  and  so  the 
archer  must  not  tell  everybody  where  the 
few  wild  spots  may  be  found — the  shady 
Edens  within  which  the  sound  of  the  bow- 
cord  is  not  outside  the  periphery  of  ancient 
and  unhindered  joy. 

Crawfordsvillf,  Ind. 


TRANSPORT  SERVICE   IN  THE  PRESENT  WAR. 

BY    MAJ.-GEN.    O.    O.    HOWARD,    U.   S     A.    (RETIRED). 


In  our  civil  strife  there  were  two  things  ot 
immense  value  that  the  war  developed;  one 
was  railroad  service  and  the  other  the  tele- 
graph system.  In  my  opinion,  railway  men 
on  the  whole  contributed  more  to  an  effective 
campaign  than  subordinate  generals,  who 
used  the  railroads  to  obtain  their  successes, 
but  too  often  forgot  the  magnificent  ability 
which  systematized  their  lines  of  supply  and 
brought  them  men  and  material.  Telegraph 
operators,  also,  were  closely  allied  with  every 
general  and  head  of  department,  and  ren- 
dered possible  operations  and  reports  of 
them  that,  without  these  faithful  confidential 
servants  of  the  Government,  would  have  been 
impossible. 

In  this  Spanish  war  of  considerable  pro- 
portions there  is  an  adjunct  to  the  army 
which  corresponds  to  the  railroad  system  of 
the  great  Civil  War.  It  is  the  body  of  ships, 
manned  by  our  best  seamen  of  the  sterling 
American  type,  always  ready  to  do  and  to 
dare  in  any  contingency  of  heroic  enterprise. 
These  ships,  attached  to  the  army,  of  ex- 
cellent build,  come  to  us  in  groups, and  have 
each  a  number  clearly  painted  in  large  figures 
upon  their  sides.  Each  group  is  like  a  bri- 
gade; for  example,  the  Ward  Line  furnishes 
a  group  of  nine  steamships;  the  Mallory 
Line  furnishes  a  group  of  five;  the  Clyde 
Line  gives  another  group  of  two  s'eamers; 
the  Morgan  Line  of  four;  the  Hogan  Line  of 
four;  the  Savannah  Line,  two;  the  Merchant 


and  Miners,  two;  and  many  other  individual 
vessels  of  good  accommodation  and  speed. 

I  have  been  thrown  in  with  several  vessels 
making  shorter  or  longer  voyages.  The  first 
things  that  a  soldier  like  myself  notices  are 
the  order,  discipline  and  system  that  pre- 
vail on  board;  the  grand  qualities  of  the 
officers  in  command,  uniformly  dignified, 
temperate,  self-respecting  and  fearless. 

Their  associate  officers  present  the  same 
or  similar  qualities.  The  engineers  know 
their  business,  are  always  at  their  posts,  and 
almost  make  duty  their  idol;  at  least  they 
perform  it  at  every  sacrifice  of  time,  ease 
and  comfort. 

Four  days  spent  upon  the  "Yucatan  in  a 
voyage  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  Key  West 
afforded  me  an  insight  into  the  magnificent 
working  of  what  is  called  the  Ward  Line  of 
New  York.  Probably  this  line  well  exempli- 
fies the  work  of  the  transport  fleet.  Nine  of 
their  ships  left  Tampa  Bay  the  fourteenth  of 
last  June,  with  troops  on  board,  bound  for 
Guantanamo,  or  the  southeast  Cuban  coast. 
On  this  vessel  of  the  line,  the  "Yucatan," 
was  carried  Colonel,  now  General,  Leonard 
B.  Wood,  Lieut. -Col.  Roosevelt,  the  First 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  commonly  called  the 
"  Rough  Riders,"  and  a  part  of  the  Second 
Regiment  Infantry.  The  cavalry  was  the 
greater  part  of  a  regiment.  Bunks  were 
arranged  on  the  lower  deck  for  the  men,  and 
the  rooms,   abundant  and  ccmmcdious,  vere 
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assigned  to  the  officers.  As  the  weather  was 
warm  in  the  southern  waters  the  men  were 
permitted  to  arrange  themselves  on  the  upper 
deck,  if  they  chose,  and  to  sleep  there.  It 
took  some  days  to  embark,  make  the  voyage 
and  land  the  men  at  Baiquiri,  where  brisk 
battling  immediately  began.  The  feeding  on 
board  of  over  a  thousand  soldiers,  so  as  to 
give  satisfaction  to  all  hands,  was  a  feat  of 
which,  the  stewards  and  helpers  are  proud. 
The  whole  work  of  carrying  a  regiment  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hundred  miles  by  sea, 
and  everything  concerning  it  being  done 
without  accident,  seems  to  me  to  be  an  ac- 
complishment worthy  of  special  note.  And 
as  the  Rough  Riders  subsequently  gained  an 
enviable  distinction,  the  officers  of  the  "Yu- 
catan" who  contributed  to  it,  without  whom 
their  work  could  not  have  been  done,  surely 
are  worthy  of  special  mention  in  orders. 
General  Wood  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  declare 
that  they  want  the  "Yucatan"  to  carry  them 
to  further  triumphs.  During  the  expedition 
the  ship  was  commanded  by  Capt.  A.  Rob- 
ertson, a  seaman  of  the  first  water  and  a  cur- 
teous,  manly  man.  His  first  officer  was, 
when  a  youth,  at  the  same  institution  of 
learning  as  myself,  namely,  the  North  Yar- 
mouth Academy,  of  Maine.  His  name  is 
Albert  F.  Oakes.  The  chief  engineer,  a  man 
of  much  experience  and  practical  ability  in 
his  line,  is  John  A.  Vaughan.  The  first  en- 
gineer, next  to  the  chief,  comes  from  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  own  State,  William  M. 
Parke.  Diligent  in  his  business  and  proud 
of  his  profession,  he  bears  his  part  manfully. 
Harry  Dolin  was  the  second  deck  officer,  al- 
ways noticeable  in  the  ship's  management. 
The  second  engineers,  if  I  name  them  right- 
ly, are  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  John  A.  Neil- 
ley,  men  highly  esteemed  among  their  asso- 
ciates for  their  skill  and  fidelity.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  stewards.  The  chief  is  called 
Frederick  K.  Bock.  His  work  is  as  hard  as 
that  of  a  large  hotel  manager,  and  his  success 
in  the  campaign  affords  him  a  conscious  sat- 
isfaction, probably  with  the  feeling  akin  to 
that  of  a  practical  Christian  who  finds  it 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

Should  we  visit  other  ships  of  the  Ward 
Line  we  would  find  like  accommodations  and 
a  corresponding  success.  The  "Saratoga" 
has  for  commander  Captain  Johnson  and  for 


chief  engineer  Benjamin  Ray.  The  "San- 
tiago," Capt.  E.  P.  Leighton,  formerly  of 
Maine,  took  her  new  name  from  the  captured 
Cuban  city.  Other  ships  of  the  group  are  the 
"  Vigilancia,"  the  "  Senguranca,"  the  "  Sen- 
eca," the  "  Orizaba,"  the  "City  of  Wash- 
ington," and  the  "  Manteo."  As  an  exam- 
ple of  the  manner  in  which  the  military  de- 
partment has  arranged  its  transports  we 
have: 

No.  1.  "  Miami,"  to  transport  9th  Cavalry 
and  6th  Infantry. 

No.  2.  "Santiago,"  9th  Infantry,  1st  Bat- 
talion of  10th  Inf.  and  the  brigade-commander 
General  Kent. 

No.   3.   "  Gussie,"  50  packers  and  300  mules. 

No.  4.  "  Cherokee,"  7th  Inf.  and  part  of 
12th  Inf. 

No.  5.  "Seneca,"  8th  Inf.  and  1st  Bat.  of 
2d.  Mass. 

No.  6.  "  Alamo,"  2d  Bat.  Engineers  and  1st 
Bat.  of  10th  Inf. 

No.   7.   "  Comal,"  2d  Light  Bat.,  7th  Art. 

No.  8.  "Yucatan,"  1st  Vol.  Cav.  Rough 
Riders  and  2d  Inf. 

No.  9.  "  Berkshire,"  2d  Light  Bat.  and  2d 
Art. 

No.    10.   "  Whitney,"  350  mules  and  packers. 

No.   11.^  Supplies  and  reporters. 

No.  12.  "Senguranca,"  1st  Inf.  and  Corps, 
Headquarters  General  Shafter. 

No.   13.    Knickerbocker  Engineer  Corps. 

No.  14.  "  Concho,"  4th  and  25th  Inf.  and 
2d  Bat.  of  2d  Mass. 

No.   15.   Not  in  the  convoy. 

No.  16.  "  City  of  Washington,"  24th  Inf.  and 
1st  Bat.  of  21st  Inf. 

No.  17.  "  Alleghany,"  3d  and  6th  Cav.,  and 
General  Wheeler. 

No.  18.  "San  Marcos,"  16th  Inf.,  2d  Bat.  of 
21st  Inf. 

No.  19.  "  Decatur  H.  Miller,"  part  of  7th 
Inf. 

No.  20.  "Saratoga,  '  13th  Inf.  and  2d  Bat. 
of  21st  Inf. 

No.  21.  "  Leona,"  1st  and  10th  Cav.,  and 
Gen.  Young. 

No.   22.   "Rio  Grande,"  190  animals. 

No.  23.   "  Vigilancia,"  71st,  New  York. 

No.  24.  "  Orizala,"  22d  Inf.  and  siege-guns, 
2  companies  of  Heavy  Artillery  and  3d  Bat.  of 
2d  Mass. 

No.  25.  "  Iroquois,"  17th  and  part  of  12th 
Inf. 

No.   26.   Not  in  the  first  convoy. 

No    27.   Not  in  the  first  convoy. 

No.   28.   "  Stillwater,"  troop  A.   2d   Cav. 
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No.  29.    "  Breakwater,"  3d  Inf. 
No.   30.   "  Morgan,"  Troop  C.  2d  Cav. 
No.   31.   Not  in  the  first  convoy. 
No.  32.   "  Clinton,"  2d  Inf. 
No.  33.   "Montiao,"    food  and  ammunition. 
The  lighter   "Laura"    carried    supplies  of 
all  kinds,  including   fresh  water  for  distribu- 
tion.    The  "Gate  City,"   the  "City  of  Ma- 
con,"  the    "Louisiana,"    the    "Cantonia," 
and   "Mississippi"    and  the   "Philadelphia" 
were  ships  of  the  transport  fleet  which  joined 
after   the    first    troops  had  been    taken    to 
Cuba.     Who  can    do   justice  to  the  officers 
and  crews  of  all  that  fleet?    Their  work  was, 
perhaps,  not  above  the  usual;   but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  risk  of  life  is  greater 
on  transports  than   elsewhere,  because  they 
cannot  be  self-defended  or  protected.  A  sud- 
den dash  of  an  enemy's  naval  fleet  would  en- 
gage their  protectors    without    doubt  in  the 
outset  of  an    engagement,  yet    a   single  shot 
from    a     hostile  vessel    might  send  a  large 
transport  ship  to  the  bottom.     So  I  say  that 
while  we  are  bestowing  credit  and  praise  upon 
our  successful  warriors  we  may    pause  to  re- 
cord the  part  borne   by  less  conspicuous  but 
not  less  heroic  Americans  who  have  manned 
our  grand  transport  fleet. 

Some  amusing  incidents  of  their  first 
troop-voyage  are  treasured  by  seamen  of 
the  "Yucatan."  The  Western  men  of  the 
Rough  Riders  called  the  incessant  flow  of 
sea  water  for  the  ship  washing  "the  water 
in  that  ditch;"  and  they  declared  that  "if 
this  craft  goes  to  the  bottom  we'll  climb 
them  poles,"  referring  to  the  masts.  The 
stewards  and  cooks  declare,  "We  had  to 
starve  ourselves  to  feed  such  ravenous  sol- 
diers." The  "City  of  Washington"  was 
towing  a  supply  schooner  and  had  difficulty 
in  doing  it.  General  Shatter,  aboard  of 
"  Senguranca,"  ordered  the  captain  of  the 
"Yucatan  "  to  go  up  alongside  the  "  City  of 
Washington,"  so  as  to  aid  her  in  case  of  ac- 
cident, which  was  feared.  Captain  Robert- 
son did  so  as  promptly  as  possible.  Now 
the  naval  commander  of  the  convoy  was 
properly   in    charge   of  everything  while  en 


route.  He  himself  was  on  the  armored  cruiser 
"  Bancroft."  He  saw  the  change  thus  made 
— effected  without  his  assent  or  order.  No 
report  even  was  made  to  him.  The  naval 
commander  was  furious;  he  signaled  a  halt; 
he  then  fired  across  the  transport's  bow,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  the  ■•  Bancroft" 
was  steaming  alongside  the  "Yucatan." 
The  commander,  in  a  husky  voice,  with 
strong  censure  in  it  shouted:  "What  are 
you  doing,   sir?" 

Robertson    replied:   "Obeying  my    order, 

•    »» 

sir. 

"  What  orders,  sir?     I  have  given  you  no 
orders!" 

"General  Shafter  ordered  me  to  come 
here." 

"Don't    you    know  that    no    vessel    can 
change  its  place  without  my  orders  ?" 
"  No,  sir;  i  did  not  know  that." 
Further     rough    reprimand     was    on    his 
tongue  as   the  commander   asked,    harshly: 
"  Who's  on  board  your  transport  ?" 

Captain  Robertson  replied:  "The  First 
Volunteer  Cavalry  (Rough  Riders)  and  some 
of  the  Second  Regular  Infantry.  Colonels 
Wood  and  Roosevelt  are  here." 

All  the  men  in  hearing  cheered  at  that  re- 
ply. 

"Ah,  Roosevelt?"  the  commander  said, 
with  softened  tones;  "would  like  to  speak 
with  Colonel  Roosevelt." 

The  men  cheered  lustily  again  as  Roosevelt 
appeared. 

The  naval  commander  now  quickly  over- 
looked the  "Yucatan's"  breach  of  disci- 
pline— so  popular  was  Roosevelt  in  the  navy. 
Were  it  in  my  power  to  reciprocate  the 
kindnesses  that  have  been  extended  to  me 
by  naval  officers  and  by  our  American  sea- 
men in  the  transport  service,  I  would  gladly 
do  so;  but  I  can  only  express  a  wish  that 
the  consciousness  of  duty  well  done  may 
warm  their  hearts  and  give  them  a  deserved 
contentment  of  mind;  and  also  I  offer  a 
prayer  that  God  will  give  them  his  own 
blessings,  always  helping  them  in  their  work. 

En  Route  north  from  Santiago  de  Cuba. 


A  DAY  IN   MANILA. 


BY     PROF.     DEAN     C  .     WORCESTER, 
Ok  thb  University  of  Michk, 


The  close  of  our  first  day  in  Manila  finds  us 
thoroughly  tired  out.  We  can  hardly  keep 
our  eyes  open  until  our  dinner  is  swallowed, 
and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  rest 
soundly;  but  we  are  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, for  the  problem  of  making  ourselves 
comfortable  on  Philippine  beds  is  not  one 
that  we  shall  solve  the  first  time  trying.  The 
pillow  we  understand,  and  we  decide  that  the 
sleeping-mat  is  intended  to  go  under  us  and 
the  sheet  to  serve  for  cover;  but  what  is  the 
long  bolster  for  ?  We  push  it  to  one  side  and 
lie  down.  We  find  the  sleeping-mat  delight- 
fully cool,  and  think  the  bed  quite  a  success, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  discover  that  some  parts 
of  our  bodies  are  unsupported,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  cause  us  discomfort.  We  try 
another  position,  and  yet  another;  but  the 
result  is  always  the  same.  We  tumble  and 
toss,  finally  falling  asleep  from  utter  exhaus- 
tion, and  waken  in  the  morning  feeling  as  if 
we  had  passed  the  night  on  a  wood-pile. 
Eventually  we  learn  how  to  utilize  that  use- 
less-looking bolster  in  a  scientific  manner, 
and  after  that  we  find  the  Philippine  bed  very 
comfortable. 

Upon  investigating  our  water-pitcher  we 
find  it  empty  and  ring  the  electric  bell;  but 
no  one  appears.  We  ring  again  and  again, 
and  finally,  growing  desperate,  we  open  the 
door  and  call  long  and  loud.  We  have  now 
hit  upon  the  proper  and  only  method  of  sum- 
moning servants;  for  the  electric  bells  got 
out  of  order  a  month  after  the  hotel  was 
built,  and  they  will  never  be  fixed. 

Breakfast  is  served  in  our  room.  It  con- 
sists of  bread,  thick  chocolate,  and  a  "  pair 
of  eggs" — pasado  por  a^ua.  Investigation 
convinces  us  that  the  temperature  of  that 
water  must  have  been  very  moderate,  and  the 
passage  of  the  eggs  very  expeditious,  for  they 
are  simply  raw;  they  are  very  slightly  warm- 
ed, and  the  albumen  is  barely  flecked  with 
white.  We  cannot  eat  them  at  first;  but  we 
learn  to  do  so  later,  and  become  reconciled 
to  their  rawness  when   we  learn  that  they  are 
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more  easily  digested  in  that  condition;  for  it 
is  soon  borne  in  on  us  that  our  digestions 
must  be  treated  with  great  respect  in  Manila, 
especially  during  the  early  weeks  of  our  stay. 

We  now  bethink  ourselves  of  our  bag- 
gage, and,  hiring  a  quelis,  we  set  out  for  the 
aduana,  which  we  reach  by  devious  ways. 
Since  the  trap  is  hired  by  the  hour,  why 
should  its  driver  take  a  direct  route? 

Most  custom-houses  leave  some  things  to 
be  desired;  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  one  quite  as  bad  as  the  aduana 
at  Manila.  We  are  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
this  fact,  however,  and  do  not  know  that  the 
best  and  almost  only  way  for  a  stranger  to 
get  his  effects  passed,  is  to  turn  the  whole 
matter  over  to  some  one  who  understands 
things,  and  quietly  pay  his  bill.  We,  there- 
fore, approach  a  polite  official,  and  state  that 
we  have  come  to  get  our  baggage.  "  Where 
is  your  baggage,  sefiores?"  We  do  not 
know;  neither  does  the  official.  Further- 
more, he  does  not  care. 

If,  in  a  delicate  manner,  and  with  due  re- 
gard for  that  fine  sense  of  honor  which  is  a 
Spaniard's  most  prominent  characteristic,  we 
contrive  to  convey  to  him  the  idea  that  it 
might  be  to  his  material  advantage  to  find 
our  belongings,  there  is  a  sudden  change  in 
his  demeanor;  but  should  our  diplomacy 
prove  unequal  to  the  occasion  we  must  shift 
for  ourselves. 

We  hunt  through  several  warehouses, 
and  eventually  our  search  proves  successful. 
We  approach  the  nearest  official,  point  out 
our  trunks,  and  ask  to  have  them  inspected. 
"  But,  sefiores,  it  is  now  eleven  o'clock,  and 
the  custom-house  closes  at  twelve.  We  can- 
not complete  the  inspection  and  make  out 
the  papers.  To-morrow,  sefiores!"  We  are 
beginning  to  learn  one  of  the  reasons  why 
tourists  do  not  often  visit  Manila. 

Yielding  to  the  inevitable,  we  prepare  to 
go,  but  stop  in  amazement  to  watch  the 
treatment  bestowed  upon  a  couple  of  well-to- 
do  Chinamen.     They  stand  before  their  pile 
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of  chests,  which  are  about  to  be  inspected  by 
a  Spanish  official,  aided  by  several  sturdy  na- 
tive assistants.  The  official  demands  the  keys. 
They  are  instantly  produced;  but  before  one 
of  them  can  be  fitted  hammer  and  cold  chisel 
have  made  short  work  of  a  lock.  The  chest 
is  turned  bottom  up,  and  its  contents  dumped 
on  the  concrete  floor,  where  they  are  stirred, 
kicked  and  hauled  about,  until  they  are 
strewn  over  a  space  ten  feet  square.  Some 
Chinese  confections  are  unearthed;  the  offi- 
cial helps  himself,  and  his  native  assistants 
do  likewise.  The  official  hauls  out  a  nice 
piece  of  silk,  and  remarks:  "What  a 
thoughtful  Chinaman !  He  has  brought  a 
present  for  my  wife."  The  owner  of  the 
silk  assents. 

We  imagine  that  he  will  get  off  easily  now; 
but  no.  The  leather  top  of  his  chest  is 
ripped  up  with  a  knife,  lest  it  should  serve  to 
conceal  contraband  goods;  the  bottom  is 
knocked  out  with  an  iron  bar  in  a  vigorous  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  hollow. 
At  this  the  owner  ventures  to  mildly  protest. 
By  way  of  reply,  he  gets  a  blow  from  a  raw- 
hide, which  raises  a  blue  welt  across  his  face. 
Two  natives  seize  a  board  by  its  ends  and  use 
it  as  a  scraper  to  push  his  belongings  to  one 
side.  Some  of  them  fall  into  the  dust  and 
filth  of  the  gutter,  and  the  wrecked  trunk  is 
pitched  after  them. 

Meanwhile  the  other  chests  have  been  un- 
locked, and  they  are  searched  in  the  same  way. 
A  potted  plant  which  has  been  brought  from 
China  is  jerked  up,  and  the  dirt  is  carefully 
shaken  from  its  roots,  ostensibly  in  a  search 
for  concealed  goods. 

Knowing  that  we  have  no  contraband  or 
dutiable  goods,  we  have  been  determined  to 
get  possession  of  our  belongings,  and  that 
without  bribing  any  one;  but  now  we  fall  to 
wondering  whether  our  effects  will  be  sub- 
jected to  the  sort  of  treatment  which  we  have 
just  seen,  and  wisely  decide  to  turn  the  whole 
matter  over  to  one  of  the  many  "agents" 
who  understand  the  custom-house. 

After  "lunch  and  a  siesta  we  decide  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Old  Manila.  Boarding  a  car  in  front 
of  our  hotel  we  soon  find  ourselves  approach- 
ing the  massive  walls  of  the  citadel.  As  we 
draw  nearer  a  disagreeable  odor  assails  our 
nostrils,  and  we  discover  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  rotting  vegetation  which  chokes  the 


water  in  the  old  moat.  Such  a  mass  of 
putrefaction  must  be  a  menace  to  the  health 
of  the  city;  but  we  learn  that  the  moat  has 
gone  uncleaned  until  the  authorities  dare  not 
disturb  it,  fearing  to  breed  a  wide-spread 
pestilence. 

We  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  incon- 
gruity of  things  as  we  cross  the  drawbridge 
and  enter  the  gateway  through  those  old 
walls  on  a  Philadelphia  horse- car! 

Once  inside  the  walls  we  leave  the  car, 
which  runs  around  a  short  loop  and  passes 
out  at  the  gate  where  it  came  in.  We  are  at 
once  impressed  by  the  absence  of  the  bustle 
and  noise  characteristic  of  the  new  city. 
There  are  few  people  on  the  streets,  and  no 
one  seems  in  haste.  The  shops  and  dwell- 
ings of  the  common  people  are  comparatively 
infrequent.  In  their  place  we  see  large  Gov- 
ernment buildings,  and  the  conventos, churches 
and  cathedrals  of  the  various  religious  or- 
ders. Here,  too,  we  find  the  palace  of  the 
Archbishop,  who  is  the  real  ruler  of  the 
Philippines. 

If  some  of  the  old  monasteries  could  speak 
they  might  tell  us  grisly  tales.  The  Holy 
Inquisition  at  one  time  flourished  in  the 
Philippines;  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  in 
some  of  the  conventos  the  ancient  implements 
of  torture  have  since  been  preserved  against 
the  day  of  need.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  out  and  put  into  use  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  revolution. 

Massive  stone  walls,  with  narrow,  heavily 
barred  windows  and  underground  cells  open- 
ing to  the  light  of  day  by  mere  slits  through 
the  masonry  on  a  level  with  the  sidewalk, 
give  things  a  decidedly  medieval  air.  When 
we  learn  that  in  some  of  these  underground 
cells  devotees  live  out  their  days  in  perpetual 
silence,  we  wonder  for  a  moment  whether 
we  are  really  in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  by 
some  jugglery  of  fate  have  been  suddenly 
carried  back  into  the  sixteenth;  but  the  sud- 
den passage  of  another  of  those  Philadelphia 
horse-cars  dispels  the  illusion,  while  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  friars  whom  we  meet  on  the 
street  is  so  very  far  from  being  suggestive  of 
asceticism  that  we  begin  to  doubt  the  stories 
of  severe  penance  and  vows  of  silence  almost 
as  soon  as  we  have  heard  them. 

We  are,  of  course,  anxious  to  see  the  in- 
terior of  one   of  these   mysterious  conventos, 
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and  bethink  ourselves  of  a  note  of  introduc- 
tion to  Padre  S.,  one  of  the  priests  at  the 
Ateneo  Mu>i/(  /fml,  or  Jesuit  school  for  boys 
and  young  men.  We  find  the  buildings  of 
the  Jesuits  less  forbidding  in  their  external 
aspect  than  those  we  have  just  seen.  An 
kermano,  or  lay  brother,  receives  us  at  the 
door  and  takes  our  cards  and  letter.  In  a 
moment  we  are  shown  up-stairs  and  seated 
in  a  reception-room,  ornamented  with  fine 
old  oil-paintings.  This  room  looks  out  on  to 
a  hall,  which  suddenly  fills  with  students  at 
the  stroke  of  a  bell.  We  survey  them  with 
interest,  noting  that  all  are  dressed  alike,  and 
that  most  of  them  show  plainly  that  they 
have  more  or  less  white  blood  in  their  veins. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  children  of 
mestizos  and  Creoles,  who  can  afford  to  pay 
liberally  for  their  education.  The  boys  look 
rather  sickly;  but  the  uproar  which  arises  a 
few  minutes  later  from  the  court  below  serves 
to  convince  us  that  their  physical  welfare  is 
not  wholly  neglected.  They  are  having  a 
good  lively  game  of  football. 

Padre  S.  now  appears,  and  we  find  our- 
selves being  welcomed  by  a  man  with  the 
bearing  and  polish  of  a  well-educated  gentle- 
man. He  takes  us  through  the  museum, 
and  we  are  much  interested  in  the  dis- 
play of  strange  mammals  and  beautiful  birds 
which  have  been  gathered  from  all  over  the 
archipelago.  We  are  shown  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  ethnological  material.  There  are 
wicked  krises,  knives  and  lances  from  the 
Moro  country;  wooden  idols,  taken  from 
pagan  tribes;  strange  ornaments  and  curious 
utensils,  whose  uses  we  can  hardly  guess. 
We  begin  to  realize  that  there  are  a  good 
many  different  peoples  in  the  Philippines, 
and  that  they  do  not  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
Manila. 

The  material  shown  us  has  been  gathered 
by  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  are  at  present 
allowed  to  work  only  in  Mindanao,  Basilan 
and  Sulu,  among  the  fierce  Moslem  tribes. 
Their  work  is  often  carried  on  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives;  but  it  is  none  the  less  carried  on 
unhesitatingly,  and  in  many  instances  it  has 
been  productive  of  good  results. 

Of  the  actual  work  of  the  school  we  see 
nothing;  but  as  we  pass  along  the  halls  we 
meet  other  members  of  the  teaching  force; 
and  it  does  not  take  us  long  to  discover  that 


we  are  dealing  with  well-educated  and  well- 
bred  men.  If  the  fact  does  not  impress  us 
at  the  moment  it  will  later,  when  we  have  had 
opportunity  to  learn  that  good  education  and 
good-breeding  are  by  no  means  the  rule 
among  the  representatives  of  the  various  re- 
ligious   orders. 

As  a  special  favor  we  are  incited  to  inspect 
the  chapel.  Externally  it  is  an  unimposing 
structure.  Once  within  it,  we  are  simply 
amazed.  It  is  finished  entirely  in  the  mag- 
nificent woods  of  the  country.  Ebony  we 
know,  but  many  of  the  other  woods  are  not 
known  to  us  even  by  name.  The  color 
effects  are  very  pleasing,  but  what  especially 
challenges  our  admiration  is  the  remarkable 
excellence  of  the  carving.  We  are  especially 
attracted  by  a  beautifully  executed  image  of 
the  Virgin;  and  we  can  hardly  believe  Padre 
S.  when  he  tells  us  that  not  only  this  image 
but  all  the  other  carving  that  we  see  is  the 
work  of  Philippine  natives.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  there  is  some  good  stuff  in  men 
who  develop  such  artistic  ability. 

Padre  S.  now  invites  us  to  drive  with  him 
to  the  Jesuit  observatory,  which  is  at  some 
little  distance;  but  before  we  go  he  wishes  us 
to  meet  the  Padre  Superior  of  the  mission, 
who  proves  to  be  a  kindly,  gray-haired  old 
veteran,  with  a  cordial  greeting  and  a  pleas- 
ant word  for  each  of  us,  heretics  tho  we  be. 
He  is  gentleness  personified,  or,  at  least,  he 
seems  so  to  us;  but  as  we  come  to  know 
more  of  Philippine  men  and  affairs  we  shall 
learn  that  the  head  of  anyone  of  the  religious 
orders  has  need  of  other  qualities  than  the 
gentleness  of  the  dove;  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  must  not  be  lacking.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  realize  that  the  mild-mannered, 
kindly  old  gentleman  before  us  is  a  ruler  of 
men,  and  that,  by  virtue  of  his  control  over  a 
body  of  well-educated,  thoroughly  disciplined 
and  absolutely  obedient  followers,  he  is  a 
very  real  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony; 
but  such  is  the  case. 

We  bid  our  adieus  to  the  Padre  Superior, 
and  a  pleasant  drive  brings  us  to  the  observ- 
atory. Here  we  are  especially  interested  in 
the  elaborate  apparatus  for  recording  the 
occurrence,  direction  and  duration  of  the 
earthquakes  which  so  frequently  visit  the 
archipelago.  We  find  other  apparatus  for 
the  study  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  a  very 
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complete  set  of  meteorological  instruments. 
A  special  feature  of  the  work  of  the  observa- 
tory is  the  foretellingof  the  approach  of  the 
fearful  typhoons  which  cause  such  terrible 
loss  of  life  and  property  in  the  northern 
Philippines  and  the  China  Sea.  Notice  of  the 
approach  of  one  of  these  dreaded  storms  is 
telegraphed  in  every  direction  where  there 
are  wires  to  carry  messages,  and  is  cabled  to 
Hongkong  if  it  is  likely  to  invade  the  China 
Sea.  Ships  have  time  to  seek  shelter,  and 
thus  much  damage  is  prevented. 

The  reports  of  this  observatory  are  of  in- 
terest to  scientific  men  the  world  over;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  serious  harm  may  not 
come  to  it  during  the  presenttroubles,  espe- 
cially since  the  order  which  has  established  it, 
in  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  is  the  only 
body  of  men  that  has  ever  successfully  at- 
tempted to  continuously  carry  on  important 
scientific  work  in  the  Philippines. 

Feeling  that  we  have  done  enough  for  one 
day,  we  return  to  our  hotel,  and  after  dinner 
find  the  beauty  of  the  tropical  night  irresist- 
ible, and  go  for  a  drive  on  the  Luneta.  A 
cool  breeze  blows  in  from  the  bay;  excellent 
music,  furnished  by  a  native  military  band, 
soothes  tired  nerves,  and  we  soon  find  our- 
selves so  rested  and  refreshed  that  our  inter- 
est in  what  is  going  on  around  us  revives. 
The  sight  is  really  worth  seeing.  We  draw 
up  at  one  side  of  the  promenade,  and  all 
Manila  passes  before  us  in  a  panorama  that 
is  seemingly  endless.  The  Governor-General 
appears,  and  his  carriage  is  driven  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  which  all  other  vehi- 
cles, save  only  that  of  the  Archbishop,  are 
forced  to  take;  so  that  no    one  may  fail  to 


recognize  him,  and  thus  have  excuse  for  not 
saluting  as  he  passes.  An  instant  later  a 
beggar  asks  for  alms.  All  Manila,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  is  here. 

We  are  dreaming  of  conditions  as  they 
were  yesterday!  It  is  hard  for  me  to  realize, 
as  I  think  of  the  many  quiet,  restful  even- 
ings I  have  spent  on  the  Luneta,  that  it  has 
since  been  turned  into  a  place  of  execution; 
that  the  so-called  better  classes  have  assem- 
bled there  in  crowds,  not  to  listen  to  delight- 
ful music,  but  to  applaud  while  helpless  na- 
tives were  lined  up  on  the  sea  wall,  and  shot 
down  by  their  own  countrymen  at  the 
command  of  Spanish  officers.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  capital  have  recently  developed 
singular  tastes  in  the  matter  of  amuse- 
ments. 

Old  Manila,  too,  is  strangely  changed.  Its 
massive  walls  afford  effective  protection 
against  any  direct  attack  that  the  insurgents 
are  likely  to  be  able  to  make,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  citadel  is  crowded  to  overflowing 
with  refugees.  With  the  insurgents  at  the 
gates  this  will  soon  mean  famine,  and  from 
the  outset  it  will  mean  disease.  If  accounts 
are  to  be  trusted,  the  garrison  is  preparing 
for  a  worse  than  useless  defense  against  the 
final  attack,  which,  sooner  or  later,  is  sure 
to  be  made  by  the  American  forces. 

If  Old  Manila,  in  its  present  crowded 
state,  is  bombarded,  it  will  be  converted  into 
such  a  slaughter-pen  as  the  world  has  not 
seen  for  many  a  day;  and  if  the  war-ships  of 
any  nation  pursue  a  course  calculated  to  en- 
courage the  Spaniards  to  resist  until  bom- 
bardment becomes  necessary,  that  nation 
will  have  much  to  answer  for. 


OUR  NEW  MADNESS. 

BY    PAUL    LAURENCE    DUNBAR. 

We  negroes  are  a  people  who  are  prone  to  have  too   much.     There  is  only  one   point, 

be  taken  by  sudden   enthusiasms.     We    fly  hardly  large  enough,  it  seems,  to   make  the 

with  the  swiftness  of  thought  from   one  ex-  basis  of  an   article,  to   which   I   wish  to  call 

treme  to  another.     We   are   young,  and  we  attention.      It    is   the    danger    we    court    of 

have   the    faults    of   youth  and    commit    its  going  to  the  other  extreme  of  educating  the 

errors.     Age  and  experience,  perhaps  bitter,  hand  to  the  exclusion  of   the   needs  of   the 

most   certainly   wholesome,    must   teach    us  head, 

conservatism.  The  answer  naturally  comes   back:    "But 

We  are  now  in  the  throes  of  feverish  de-  industrial  education  means  the  equal  train- 
light  over  industrial  education.  It  is  a  good  ing  of  the  hand  and  head."  Of  course  it 
thing,  and  yet  one  of  which  we  can   easily  does;  but  the  danger   is  that  the   meaning 
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may  be  mistaken,  and  the  most  easily  appear- 
ing surface  points  only  seized.  That  is,  that 
while  the  high  and  sublime  object  of  teach- 
ing may  be  to  produce  an  able,  thinking 
carpenter,  with  the  power  of  enjoying  the 
higher  intellectual  pleasures  of  life,  is  it  not 
likely  that  what  will  be  produced  from  this 
new  people  will  be  a  carpenter  with  a  steady 
hand — and  I  do  not  decry  that — but  with  a 
mind  out  of  which  is  shut  all  appreciation 
for  the  beauty  of  art,  science  and  literature. 

You  say:  "  But  we  can't  all  be  doctors  and 
lawyers  and  preachers."  No,  to  be  sure 
not,  but  let  some  of  us  be;  for  we  cannot 
all  of  us  be  carpenters,  tinners  and  brick- 
masons. 

There  has  been  here,  of  late,  too  great  an 
insistence  upon  manual  training  for  the 
negro.  He  needs  it.  Any  one  who  has 
studied  his  condition,  either  at  the  North  or 
the  South,  cannot  but  admit  that.  But  that 
the  demands  of  his  heart  and  mind  call  also 
for  the  most  liberal  and  the  broadest  culture 
he  can  get,  the  earnest  seeker  after  truth 
cannot  deny. 

The  statement  has  been  so  strongly  and  so 
frequently  urged  that  the  negro  should  work 
with  his  hands,  that  the  opposite  of  the 
proposition  has  been  implied.  People  are 
taking  it  for  granted  that  he  ought  not  to 
work  with  his  head.  And  it  is  so  easy  for 
these  people  among  whom  we  are  living  to 
believe  this;  it  flatters  and  satisfies  their 
self-complacency. 

At  this  late  day  the  negro  has  no  need  to 
prove  his  manual  efficiency.  That  was  set- 
tled fifty  years  ago,  when  he  was  the  planta- 
tion blacksmith  and  carpenter  and  shoe- 
maker. But  his  intellectual  capacity  is  still 
in  doubt.  Any  attempt  at  engaging  in  pur- 
suits where  his  mind  is  employed  is  met  by 
an  attitude  that  stigmatizes  his  effort  as  pre- 
sumption. Then  if  the  daring  one  succeeds,  he 
is  looked  upon  as  a  monster.  He  is  put  into 
the  same  category  with  the  "two-headed 
boy"  and  the  "bearded  lady."  There  has 
not,  in  the  history  of  this  country,  risen  a  sin- 
gle intellectual  black  man  whose  pretensions 
have  not  been  sneered  at,  laughed  at,  and 
then  lamely  wondered  at.  If  he  was  fair  of 
complexion,  they  said  that  he  derived  his 
powers  from  his  white  blood.  If  he  was  con- 
vincingly black,  they  felt  of  his  bumps,  meas- 


ured his  head,  and  said  that  it  was  not  negro 
in  conformation.  It  is  his  intellectuality 
that  needs  substantiating. 

Any  one  who  has  visited  the  school  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  and  seen  the  efficiency  of 
the  work  being  done  there,  can  have  no  fur- 
ther doubt  of  the  ability  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose of  its  founder  and  president.  But  I  do 
fear  that  this  earnest  man  is  not  doing  either 
himself  or  his  race  full  justice  in  his  public 
utterances.  He  says  we  must  have  industrial 
training,  and  the  world  quotes  him  (in  de- 
tached paragraphs)  as  saying  that  we  must 
not  have  anything  else. 

A  young  man  wants  to  enter  a  profession, 
and  he  speaks  to  a  white  man  eminent  in  that 
particular  work.  The  reply  comes:  "Now, 
what  do  you  want  to  try  a  profession  for? 
Why  don't  you  take  up  a  trade  of  some 
kind?" 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  take  a  trade,"  says 
the  young  man.  "  I  want  to  follow  my  own 
bent." 

"Well,  you're  all  wrong.  It's  just  as  your 
man,  Mr.  Washington,  down  there  says;  you 
people  ought  to  be  content  to  do  manual 
labor  for  generations  yet.  I  have  always  said 
that  the  colored  people  were  too  ambitious 
and  expected  too  much." 

"But  suppose  that  individual  inclina- 
tions "  — 

"  You  have  no  right  to  any  individual  feel- 
ing in  the  matter.  You  should  consider  your 
race  and  its  especial  fitness  for  certain  kinds 
oi  work,"  and  soon  ad  nauseam. 

Now  here  I  object.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  individual  should  bend  his  spirit  in  ac- 
cordance with  ideas,  mistaken  or  otherwise, 
as  to  what  his  race  should  do.  1  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  young  man,  whose  soul  is  turbu- 
lent with  a  message  which  should  be  given  to 
the  world  through  the  pulpit  or  the  press, 
should  shut  his  mouth  and  shoe  horses;  nor 
do  I  believe  that  this  is  what  the  best  advo- 
cates of  manual  training  would  teach;  but  it 
is  the  interpretation  which  the  great  world  is 
putting  on  their  doctrine. 

The  incident  is  related  that  during  the  late 
war,  just  after  the  fall  of  a  Southern  city,  an 
old  colored  man  was  seen  stealing  out  of  a 
lawyer's  dismantled  office  with  two  volumes 
of  Blackstone's  "Commentaries"  under  his 
arm.     To  the  question  "  What  are  you  going 
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to  do  with  them,  Uncle  Ike?"  he  replied: 
"Hush,  chile!  I's  gwine  to  run  fu'  Con- 
g'ess." 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  negro  of  the 
present  day  is  not  too  wise  to  seize  the  most 
palpable  tools  of  a  strange  system,  and  miss 
the  deeper  meaning  of  the  whole. 

I   would   not   counsel  a  return  to  the  mad- 


ness of  that  first  enthusiasm  for  classic  and 
professional  learning;  but  I  would  urge  that 
the  negro  temper  this  newer  one  with  a  right 
idea  of  the  just  proportion  in  life  of  industry, 
commerce,  art,  science  and  letters,  of  mate- 
rialism and  idealism,  of  utilitarianism  and 
beauty! 

Congressional  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  late  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  lay 
lone:  and  level  on  the  worn  floor  of  the  little 
country  schoolhouse,  where  the  spelling 
class  was  drawn  up  in  line  for  the  lesson  that 
was  to  close  the  day. 

Near  the  head  of  the  class,  side  by  side, 
stood  a  girl  and  a  boy.  The  girl,  slender 
and  dainty,  with  brown  eyes,  a  flood  of  yel- 
low hair,  and  a  sparkling,  piquant  face,  her 
neatly  fitting  dress  of  red  and  black  plaid, 
trimmed  with  bows  of  scarlet  ribbon  that 
gave  it  a  certain  brilliancy  in  harmony  with 
her  animated  expression.  The  boy,  a  seri- 
rious  little  fellow,  with  mild  blue  eyes,  and 
waving  auburn  hair,  cut  long  and  square  in 
his  neck,  and  combed  over  his  ears,  his  long- 
waisted  jacket  fastened  with  large  hooks  in- 
stead of  buttons,  and  his  trousers  long  to  his 
clumsy,  ill-fitting  shoes,  of  a  cut  loose, 
bagging,  old-fashioned,  and  old-mannish, 
and  his  whole  appearance  of  the  odd  quaint- 
ness  that  characterizes  the  Ornish  children, 
a  sect  of  German  Mennonites. 

The  words  had  been  flowing  smoothly, 
and  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  much 
change  of  place,  when  the  head  of  the  class 
stumbled  and  failed.  The  next  met  with  the 
same  fate,  and  it  came  to  the  little  girl  of 
the  scarlet  ribbons,  who  began  in  a  hesita- 
ting, doubtful  way,  when  a  breath,  rather 
than  a  whisper  sounded  in  her  ear,  and  her 
tone  changed  to  one  of  assured  confidence — 
for  who  ever  knew  Noah  Detmeir  to  miss  a 
word  ? — and  with  a  little  flutter  of  smiling 
triumph  she  walked  to  the  head  of  the 
class. 

"That  was  good  of  you,  Noah,"  she 
paused  to  whisper  as,  a  little  later,  they  were 
flocking  gayly  out.  "I  was  all  mixed  up, 
and  if  you  hadn't  helped  me  I  should  have 
missed,  sure." 


"  That  was  nothing, "said  Noah,  shyly,  his 
face  reddening  with  pleasure  at  her  words. 
"  See!"  and  he  held  out  an  apple  he  had  ex- 
tracted from  his  pocket,  "I  bring  you  a  red 
one  to-day." 

She  accepted  the  gift,  set  her  small  white 
teeth  in  it  and  ran  off  to  join  a  group  of 
waiting  girls,  one  of  whom  greeted  her:  "I 
don't  see,  Lucile  Harris,  how  you  can  have 
anything  to  say  to  that  Ornish  Noah.  For 
my  part  1  can't  bear  the  Ornish,  and  I 
wish  there  hadn't  any  of  them  ever  moved 
here." 

But  Lucile  only  laughed:  "Oh,  I  like 
Noah,"  she  answered,  lightly;  "and  espe- 
cially his  apples."  And  then  the  talk  ran 
off  to  something  else. 

Not  so  quickly,  however,  did  Noah  put 
Lucile  out  of  his  mind.  To  him  it  was  little 
that  setting  aside  his  own  ambition  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  class  he  had  on  m-ore  than 
one  occasion  come  to  her  help;  or  that 
dailv  he  brought  her  offerings  of  the  choicest 
fruit  his  father's  orchard  and  cellar  held. 
For  all  this  her  careless  word  of  thanks  and 
acknowledgment  was  more  than  payment. 
He  was  in  her  service  as  devoted  a  knight  as 
any  who  ever  wore  his  lady's  colors  in  his 
casque,  and  his  eyes  watched  her  slim, 
little  figure  down  the  snowy  country  road 
with  an  intensity  of  admiration  that  was  al- 
most adoration. 

Supper  was  ready  and  waiting  when  Noah 
reached  his  home.  The  table  was  spread 
with  a  clean  white  cotton  cloth,  with  a  chair 
at  each  end  for  the  father  and  mother,  and 
benches  at  the  sides  for  the  children,  a  flock 
of  little  patriarchs — Noah  and  Jacob,  and 
Joseph  and  Moses,  to  say  nothing  of  Amanda 
and  Nancy.  The  boys,  except  the  baby  in  his 
mother's  arms,  like  Noah  with  the  square  cut 
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hair,  and  long,  bagging  trousers  held  up  by 
suspenders  like  their  father's;  the  little  girls  a 
similar  imitation  of  their  mother,  in  white 
caps,  long  aprons,  and  full-skirted  dresses 
gathered  on  to  short,  round  waists.  A  few 
moments  afier  Noah's  return  the  door  opened 
for  another  inmate  of  the  family,  his  orphan 
cousin  and  fellow-schoolmate,  Anna.  As  he 
saw  her  a  slight  blush  flushed  his  cheek,  for 
usually  they  made  the  homeward  trip  to- 
gether. But  that  evening  the  thought  of 
Lucile  had  so  crowded  the  remembrance  of 
Anna  out  of  Noah's  mind  that  not  till  that 
moment  had  he  once  thought  of  her.  Anna, 
however,  was  of  too  placid  a  temperament 
to  cherish  the  resentment  of  neglect;  and  he 
experienced  a  sense  of  guilty  relief  as  he 
noticed  that  it  was  with  her  accustomed 
smile  she  took  off  and  hung  up  her  deep, 
black  Ornish  bonnet,  settled  the  white  cap, 
that  almost  covered  her  smooth  black  hair, 
patted  down  her  white  inside  kerchief,  and 
the  purple  apron  she  wore  over  her  blue  stuff 
gown,  all  of  solid  colors  as  is  Ornish  rule, 
and  took  her  place  at  the  table  opposite 
him. 

The  mother  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
with  a  glow  of  pride.  "  And  did  the  teacher 
give  you  praise  to-day  for  being  good  chil- 
dren?'' she  asked  in  German.  For  tho  many 
of  the  Ornish  have  been  American  born,  ever 
since  the  days  when  the  similarity  of  their 
creed  to  that  of  Penn  led  them  to  accept  his 
invitation  to  share  the  freedom  of  his  new 
colony,  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  home- 
language,  in  habit  and  custom  and  mode  of 
thought,  Germans  still.  Hannah  Detmeir 
was  not  an  ambitious  woman  in  the  usual 
meaning  ot  the  word;  the  limits  of  her  life 
had  been  narrow,  i:s  mental  horizon  circum- 
scribed, and  discontent  an  emotion  she  had 
never  known.  Two  dreams,  however,  two 
desires  of  the  heart,  she  did  secretly  cherish. 
One  that  Noah,  like  his  namesake,  her 
father,  might  be  a  minister  of  his  order,  a 
head  in  authority,  an  oracle  of  God  to  his 
flock;  and  with  the  special  privilege,  which 
their  ministers  alone  possess,  of  riding  in  a 
covered  buggy.  True,  to  the  eye  of  the  un- 
initiated the  nondescript,  yellow  canvas-cov- 
ered vehicle,  such  as  that  in  which  Father 
Noah  Yoder  had  made  his  rounds,  and  in 
which  Father  Jacob  Muller  went  abroad,  did 


not  savor  greatly  of  either  sacerdotal  dig- 
nity or  worldly  splendor;  but  to  Hannah 
Detmeir  it  stood  as  the  visible  representation 
of  the  favor  of  God  and  man.  Her  other 
desire  also  concerned  Noah,  but  in  a  more 
worldly  manner,  and  was  that  some  day  he 
and  Anna  might  be  married;  for  not  only 
was  Anna  a  good  girl  and  one  who  was  being 
trained  up  under  her  owru  eyes,  but  she  was 
also  an  heiress  who  would  have  ninety  acres 
of  land  in  her  own  right;  and  it  seemed  to 
Mrs.  Detmeir  that  it  would  be  entirely  wrong 
to  let  a  fortune  like  that  go  out  of  the  fam- 
ily. Well  was  it  for  the  mother  that  she 
could  not  look  into  her  boy's  heart  that  night 
and  see  the  image  that  filled  it. 

And  day  by  day  the  spelling  class  stood  in 
line  in  theold  schoolhouse,  and  with  alternate 
thrills  of  pride  and  pangs  of  humiliation 
wrestled  with  polysyllables  and  silent  let- 
ters. But  the  day  came  when  Noah  and  Lu- 
cile were  no  longer  of  that  number.  Jacob 
Detmeir,  like  a  good  Omishman,  looked 
upon  education  as  something  in  the  nature 
of  dangerous  beyond  fixed  limits,  and  with  a 
tendency  to  the  increasing  of  that  Ornish 
abomination,  lawyers.  And  when  one  day 
Noah  came  home  with  the  announcement 
that  the  world  was  round  instead  of  flat, 
Jacob  Detmeir  felt  that  the  danger-line  had 
been  reached.  For  was  it  not  against  the 
Bible  and  common  reason  that  the  world 
should  be  round  ?  and  if  Noah  once  entered 
the  realm  of  heresies,  there  was  no  knowing 
where  the  end  would  be;  and  if  the  teacher 
had  put  him  into  a  geography  class,  which 
he  had  always  opposed,  the  learning  about 
strange  places  would  be  almost  certain  to 
make  him  discontented.  As  a  consequence 
he  discovered  that  he  needed  Noah's  help 
on  the  farm,  and  put  the  plow  handles  in  the 
latter's  hands  in  the  place  of  slate  and 
schoolbook. 

With  Lucile  it  had  been  quite  the  reverse. 
She  had  exchanged  the  old  schoolhouse  for 
a  fashionable  boarding-school,  where  not 
only  were  superior  advantages  to  be  had,  but 
where  ornament  and  accomplishments  could 
be  superadded  to  the  practical.  During 
these  years  the  two  hardly  met.  But  there 
came  a  day  when,  her  course  finished,  Lucile 
came  home,  a  slender,  graceful  girl,  with 
laughing  brown  eyes,   a   fluff  of  yellow   hair, 
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and  the  charm  of  manner  that  comes  of  cul- 
tivation as  well  as  nature.  A  vision  of  love- 
liness she  seemed  to  Noah  the  first  time  he 
saw  her;  and  with  the  sight  his  boyish  ad- 
miration sprang  into  a  renewed  and  stronger 
life  than  ever. 

As  lor  Noah,  he  too  had  changed  with  the 
years.  His  hair  no  longer  curled,  but  had  a 
wave  that  broke  in  a  measure  the  effect  of  its 
straight  cut  as  it  fell  on  his  collar  and  over 
his  ears;  there  was  a  short,  golden-brown 
beard  under  his  chin;  his  matured  face, 
clearly  pale,  had  in  a  marked  degree  the 
serenity  and  mildness  that  so  often  charac- 
ize  those  of  his  sect.  And  when  Lucile  met 
him  on  the  village  street  she  gave  him  first  a 
half  glance,  then  a  full  look.  "Why,  Noah, 
how  do  you  do?"  she  said,  pausing  for  a 
word  of  friendly  greeting.  "  What  a  beauti- 
ful face!*'  she  said  to  the  girl  friend  with 
her  as  they  passed  on.  The  other  opened 
her  eyes  wide:  "  Do  you  admire  Noah  ?  '  she 
asked,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

Lucile  laughed.  "  Not  without  qualifica- 
tion," she  answered,  looking  back  after  him. 
* '  His  walk,  now,  is  an  '  in  memoriam  '  of  the 
wooden  shoes  his  ancestors  once  wore;  and 
his  form — well,  I  doubt  if  even  Apollo  could 
have  looked  graceful  in  clothes  of  that  cut; 
but  his  face  is  beautiful,  so  pure  and  sweet 
and  gentle,  and  yet  not  weak.  Some  artist 
should  paint  his  head  as  a  St.  John.  I  think 
I  shall  call  him  St.  John  after  this;  it  sounds 
prettier  than  Noah." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  in  love  with  Noah," 
said  her  friend.  "You  know  we  used  to 
laugh  at  you  about  him  when  we  all  went  to 
school  together." 

Lucile  gave  her  shoulders  the  Frenchy 
shrug  she  had  acquired  with  practice.  "I 
shall  not  fall  in  love  with  any  Omishman. 
And,  now  you  speak  of  it,  1  remember  that 
Noah  was  one  of  my  boy  admirers.  But, 
well,  to  have  an  Omishman  fall  in  love  with 
you,  why  that  is  quite  a  different  mat- 
ter." 

As  for  Noah  he  went  his  way,  feeling  much 
as  a  devout  Catholic  might  if  a  Madonna  had 
bent  down  from  her  frame  and  spoken  to 
him;  she  seemed  so  much  a  being  of  another 
world  than  his.  Yet  across  that  gulf  she  had 
stretched  her  little  hand,  never  had  he  seen 
a  hand  so  white  and  fine.     And    in  that  mo- 


ment he  realized  that  he  had  alwavs  loved 
her,  and  through  years  and  separation  her 
memory  had  still  been  a  subtle  fragrance  in 
his  heart,  and  that  he  loved  her  now  more 
than  he  ever  did  or  could  before.  Noah's 
was  not  a  quick  mind,  but  it  clung  to 
an  idea  when  once  admitted  with  a  tenacity 
as  stolid  as  it  was  quiet.  He  was  not  a  man 
to  fall  in  love  at  first  sight;  but  in  Lucile's 
case  it  was  simply  the  fanning  of  a  long, 
tho  unconsciously,  smoldering  ember  into 
flame. 

Finesse  was  no  part  of  his  simple,  direct 
nature.  The  strategems  of  a  lover  he  never 
would  have  been  equal  to;  and  so,  when  Mr. 
Harris  hired  him  to  build  a  new  granary,  he 
felt  it  as  almost  a  special  interposition  of 
Providence  in  his  behalf.  And  day  by  day 
he  hewed  timbers,  or  drove  nails,  or  drew 
his  plane,  with  its  trails  of  thin  wood  spirals, 
along  the  boards,  his  thoughts,  like  bees 
about  a  flower,  centering  about  Lucile, 
happy  to  be  so  near  her,  happier  if  he 
might  catch  a  glimpse  of  her,  happiest  when, 
as  sometimes  happened,  he  was  privileged 
to  sit  for  a  little  while  on  the  veranda  steps 
while  she  swung  in  her  tasseled  hammock  in 
its  shade  and  chatted  with  him  of  their 
school-days,  or  told  him  of  the  outer  world, 
like  another  world  it  seemed  to  Noah,  of 
which  she  had  been  a  part  Noah's  favorite 
reading  in  those  days  was  of  Jacob;  not 
Jacob  the  Prince  of  Israel,  but  Jacob  the 
young  fugitive  alien,  in  the  days  when  he 
served  seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  "they 
seemed  unto  him  but  a  few  days  for  the  love 
he  had  to  her."  And  then  he  would  pause 
to  smile  and  think  how  simple,  how  easy  was 
service  for  love's  sake. 

Not  that  Lucile's  was  a  cruel  nature;  she 
did  not  consciously  mean  to  be  the  flame 
that  should  lure  and  scorch  and  maim  him; 
but  home  was  a  trifle  dull,  time  hung  a  little 
heavy  on  her  hands,  and  the  unspoken  ad- 
miration and  more  than  admiration  of 
Noah's  deep  blua  eyes,  was  a  subtle  flattery 
that  she  could  not  resist  inviting. 

But  there  came  an  hour  when  the  thought 
of  Lucile  brought  with  it  to  Noah  a  pin- 
prick of  conscience.  This  was  when,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  contented  life,  he  found 
himself  experiencing  a  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Ornish    plainness,  and  wishing 
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for  a  narrow-brimmed  straw  hat  with  a  rib- 
bon round  the  crown,  a  flowered  necktie,  and 
a  top-buggy  with  a  shiney  leather  dash.  The 
occasion  for  this  was  the  sight  of  Lucile  out 
driving  with  a  village  young  man  of  similar 
adornments,  and  a  sudden  wild  ambition  to 
enjoy  the  same  pleasure.  There  was  the 
gray  colt  that  he  had  raised  and  broke,  but 
the  old  buggy  with  its  clumsy  wooden  dash. 
And  then  came  the  realization  like  a  shock 
that  he,  a  member  of  the  meeting,  an  exam- 
ple to  the  other  young  men,  privileged  even 
to  assist  at  a  feet-washing,  had  been  longing 
for  the  flesh-pots  of  worldly  pride  and  vanity. 
And  with  that  came  a  breath  of  fear,  vague, 
but  none  the  less  chill,  that  his  feeling 
toward  Lucile  might  be,  in  itself,  a  straying 
from  the  strait  and  narrow  way.  It  was  but 
a  shadowy  fear,  however,  and  before  it  could 
grow  to  more  he  hastened  to  put  it  from  him 
as  we  do  the  unpalatable  and  unpleasant.  And 
not  long  after  Uncle  Moses  Bilersent  for  him 
tocomeand  help  in  the  putting  up  of  a  wood- 
house,  and  Noah  packed  his  shiny  black  oil- 
cloth satchel  and  went. 

The  work  kept  him  several  weeks.  When 
he  returned  his  mother,  who  was  alone  in  the 
kitchen  kneading  bread,  met  him  with  a 
smile  and  the  greeting.  "I  have  great  news 
for  thee,  Noah.  Since  you  went  away  Father 
Jacob  Muller  has  had  a  shock,  and  a  new 
minister  is  to  be  chosen  to  help  Joseph 
Weaver  stay  up  his  hands,  even  as  Aaron 
and  Hur  did  those  of  Moses.  Seven  candi- 
dates have  been  named,  and  what  do  you 
think,  Noah?"  with  a  pause  to  make  her 
words  the  more  impressive,  "you  are  one  of 
them." 

"  Me  !  Mother?"  leaning  one  hand  against 
the  door-frame  as  if  to  steady  himself  from  a 
sudden  blow. 

"Yes,  you;  and  why  not?  As  John  Det- 
weiler  well  said  when  he  gave  in  your  name, 
you  have  always  been  serious-minded  and  of 
goodly  ways  and  never  given,  as  so  many 
young  folk  are,  to  vanity  and  lightness;  and 
let  me  tell  you  it  is  no  light  honor  to  be 
named  so  young.  Your  grandfather  was 
nearly  forty  when  it  came  to  him.  And  an- 
other thing,  "as  he  turned  to  leave  the  room, 
"did  you  know  that  Anna  was  of  age  last 
week  ?  Now  she  has  her  farm  herself,  and 
needs    a    farmer   for    it.       Art    not   thou   a 


pretty  good  farmer,  Noah?"  and  she  laughed 
a  satisfied  laugh.  Why  should  she 
not?  her  hopes  seemed  very  near  to  fulfil- 
ment. 

But  Noah  had  hardly  heard  and  not  at  all 
heeded  his  mother's  last  question  as,  all  in  a 
tremble,  he  climbed  the  narrow  stairs  to  the 
chamber  under  the  roof  called  his  own,  and 
turned  the  clumsy  wooden  button  of  his  door 
between  himself  and  the  outer  world,  between 
himself  and  everything  but  the  pain  that  was 
worse  than  physical.  He  named  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry!  he,  whose  whole  heart  was 
given  to  one  of  the  world  !  He  who  was  even 
then  wavering,  tempted  to  forsake  his  faith 
and  sell  his  soul's  birthright  for  the  pottage 
of  earthly  happiness.  It  was  not  the  scorn 
of  his  own  people,  tho  that  he  shrank  from; 
it  was  not  the  disappointment  of  his  motner, 
grievous  as  that  would  be;  but  it  was  the 
breaking  from  the  way  of  his  fathers,  from 
inbred  ideas  and  beliefs,  the  putting  a  great 
gulf  between  him  and  what  stood  to  him  for 
truth  and  righteousness,  that  wrung  his 
deepest  fiber. 

Now  that  the  test  was  upon  him  it  seemed 
that  he  had  always  known  that  it  was  com- 
ing, and  by  self-blmdness  had  but  striven  to 
put  afar  the  evil  day.  And  what  discipline 
would  the  church  have  severe  enough  for  so 
recreant  a  son?  To  his  mind  there  rose 
some  with  whom  there  had  been  "occasion 
for  deal."  Cris  Miller  for  driving  a  new 
buggy  with  that  symbol  of  worldly  pride,  a 
leather  dash;  Amanda  Keiser,  for  the  vanity 
of  wearing  a  Paisley  shawl  and  trimming 
with  lace  her  pillow-cases,  and  Levi  Kutts 
and  Moses  Stutsman  for  quarreling;  yes,  and 
Rosy  Bahr  for  marrying  outside  the  Church. 
What  a  dreadful  affair  that  had  seemed, 
something  to  be  spoken  of  almost  in  whis- 
pers. And  yet  Rosy  had  been  a  giddy, 
thoughtless  young  thing,  who  would  wear 
button  shoes  and  go  to  the  county  fair  in 
spite  of  the  minister.  And  Cris  had  replaced 
his  smart  leather  dashboard  with  the  ortho- 
dox black  wooden  one,  and  Amanda  had  put 
away  the  offending  articles;  and  Levi  and 
Moses  had  made  up  their  quarrel;  and  even 
Rosy,  when  her  ill-starred  marriage  had  come 
to  the  disastrous  end  predicted,  had  put  on 
her  discarded  Ornish  cap  and  gown  again, 
and  confessed  and  been  forgiven. 
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But  as  for  him  he  was  neither  giddy  nor 
impulsive.  For  him  he  felt  there  would  be 
no  return,  and  that  the  floodgate,  once  open- 
ed, would  sweep  him  beyond  a  place  of  re- 
pentance, tho  he  sought  it  with  tears.  To 
be  to  his  people  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  pub- 
lican! He  shuddered  at  the  thought.  Yet 
his  love  for  Lucile  was  a  part  of  his  life,  and 
her  presence  as  sweet  as  his  hope  of  Heaven; 
how  could  he  tear  her  out  of  the  one  and 
forget  the  other?  Besides,  what  if  her  hap- 
piness was  involved  as  well  as  his  own?  and 
Noah  felt  his  every  pulse  thrill  at  the 
thought.  For  while  he  was  humble-minded, 
he  was  equally  simple-minded;  the  social 
world  in  which  Lucile  moved  was  as  far  from 
him  as  the  planets,  and  that  she  gave  to  a 
half-dozen  others  the  same  smiles  and  soft 
glances  that  set  his  slow  blood  rushing,  was 
something  he  had  never  dreamed  of.  If  he 
had  it  might  have  simplified  matters  for 
him. 

"  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  thee,  that  he 
might  sift  thee  as  wheat,"  almost  like  an 
audible  voice  ran  the  words  in  his  ears. 
Was  then  this  great  whirlwind  of  passion  in 
his  placid,  workaday  life  a  sifting?  Was 
he  in  mortal  danger  of  being  given  over  to 
the  enemy  of  souls  ? 

Noah  s  fac£  was  white  and  beaded  with 
perspiration,  as  he  fell  on  his  knees,  mur- 
muring, "  O,  Shepherd  of  Israel,  thou  that 
leadest  Joseph  like  a  flock."  But  the  weap- 
on of  "all-prayer"  was  a  weak  one  in  his 
hand  that  day.  There  was  a  moment's 
silence,  then  the  hoarse  whisper,  "  I  love 
her,  oh,  I  love  her!"  and  with  a  choking  sob 
he  hid  his  face  in  the  patchwork  quilt  of  his 
low  flock  bed. 

It  was  on  an  October  day  the  Sabbath 
came  that  was  to  witness  the  choice  among 
the  candidates.  Early  the  long-bodied  Ornish 
wagons  were  astir,  each  with  its  full  load, 
not  to  mention  the  chinking  of  babies.  The 
men  and  boys,  with  stiff,  broad-brimmed, 
black  wool  hats  crowning  their  straight-cut 
hair  and  serious  faces.  The  women,  even 
to  the  children,  in  the  tunnel-shaped,  black 
muslin  cape  bonnets,  with  white  lining,  that 
forms  their  distinctive  head-gear;  the  solid 
pinks  and  blues  and  purples  of  their  hand- 
kerchiefs and  aprons  giving  touches  of  color 
to  their  somberness  of  dress. 


The  day  before  the  load  of  wooden  benches 
that  constituted  the  church  furniture  had 
been  carried  to  Levi  Miller's;  for  the  Ornish 
of  that  vicinity  were  but  a  feeble  fold  in 
point  of  worldly  wealth,  and  in  consequence 
their  sanctuary  was  as  movable  as  was  the 
tabernacle  in  the  wilderness.  To  it  they 
wended  their  way  for  five  and  ten  miles 
around.  The  fences  and  under  the  sheds 
were  thickly  hitched  with  the  heavy-limbed 
horses,  and  the  chimney  of  the  out-of-door 
stone  oven  told  of  bountiful  preparations  for 
the  dinner  that  should  follow  the  meeting; 
for  the  ceremony  of  the  day  was  an  important 
one,  and  had  brought  even  more  than  a 
"  feet  washing." 

It  had  been  the  intention  to  hold  the 
meeting  in  Levi  Miller's  new  barn;  but  the 
day  was  so  fine,  soft,  warm  and  mellow  with 
the  storied  breath  of  summer,  as  a  late  Oc- 
tober day  often  is,  that  the  seats  had,  in- 
stead, been  placed  under  the  maples  of  the 
little  "sugar-bush"  close  by.  The  choice 
of  the  minister  was  to  be  decided  by  lot;  and 
side  by  side  on  a  bench  a  little  apart  sat  the 
seven  candidates,  each  stiffly  erect,  and  each 
holding  in  his  sun-browned,  work-hardened 
hand  a  small  Bible  that  had  been  given  him, 
in  one  of  which  would  be  found  the  written 
slip  that  was  to  constitute  the  "  lot." 

Noah  sat  at  the  end  of  the  bench  with  a 
pale  and  troubled  face,  for  in  his  soul  the 
conflict  was  still  on.  Day  by  day  he  had  felt 
that  he  must  decide,  and  had  deferred  it  to 
the  next.  In  the  meantime  he  had  sought 
the  only  helps  that  his  simple  nature  knew — 
prayer  and  work  and  the  Bible,  largely  the 
minor  prophets;  but  all  had  failed  to  bring 
him  peace.  His  mother  and  those  about 
him  saw  his  abstraction,  and  laid  it  to  his 
position,  and  regarded  it  as  but  another  proof 
of  his  fitness  for  the  place;  for  it  was  unsus- 
pected and  alone  in  his  heart  that  he  had 
met  and  was  wrestling  with  this  Apollyon  of 
temptation. 

But  the  lot  might  not  fall  on  him;  there 
were  six  chances  against  one  that  it  would 
not.  Then  there  would  be  more  time.  It 
was  this  hope  that  had  nerved  him  to  come, 
and  in  this  hope  he  had  taken  his  place.  In 
a  little  group  sat  the  men  who  had  already 
been  chosen  to  the  ministry,  among  them 
the  white-haired  old  minister  whose  service, 
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all  felt,  was  nearly  ended.  Noah  looked  at 
him  with  a  vague  wonder  if  under  that  placid 
face  lay  the  history  of  any  soul  stress,  or  if 
his  heart  had  ever  known  the  stirrings  of 
ambition,  the  longing  for  a  love,  a  life  beyond 
the  hidden  pale. 

The  service,  all  in  German,  opened  with  a 
hymn,  the  deep  tones  of  the  men  and  the 
clear  voices  of  the  younger  women  sounding 
far  and  sweet  in  the  stillness.  A  silent  prayer 
followed,  and  with  a  hush  a  touch  of  peace 
seemed  to  fall  with  the  sunlit  air  on  the 
quaint  and  kneeling  congregation.  There 
was  a  brief  exhortation  by  one  of  the  minis- 
ters, and  then  the  decisive  moment  had 
come. 

Noah  had  hardly  heard  what  went  before, 
and  now  it  was  almost  mechanically  that  he 
opened  his  Bible  with  the  others.  A  slip  of 
white  paper  fluttered  to  the  ground.  With 
trembling  fingers  and  a  mist  before  his  eyes 
he  picked  it  up  and  read  the  words  there 
written: 

"1  have  called  thee  by  thy  name." 

"  Behold  my  servant  whom  I  have  chosen." 

Called  of  God  and  chosen.  For  a  moment 
Noah  thought  the  blood  stood  still  in  his 
veins.  For  all  unlearned  in  the  sophistry  cf 
the  schools,  he  no  more  doubted  this  as  an 
expression  of  the  Divine  will  than  he  did  that 
the  world  was  made  in  six  literal  days. 
Called  of  God;  he  Noah  Detmeir, unworthy  of 
the  lowliest  honor;  an  Ephraim  wedded  to 
his  idols;  wavering  in  faith  to  the  verge  of  the 
disloyal;  one  the  secrets  of  whose  heart  in- 
vited the  smiting  of  God's  wrath,  rather  than 
the  gift  of  his  blessing.  Called  of  God  and 
chosen.  And  then,  he  could  not  have  ex- 
plained how,  he  was  not  gifted  in  the  analy- 
sis of  spiritual  emotions,  in  place  of  the 
stormy  passion  that  had  so  shaken  him,  like 
the  flood  of  an  inrolling  wave  there  came  to 
his  soul  a  great  calm.  The  dignity  of  God's 
service,  the  gladness  of  his  work,  how  little 
beside  them  looked  everything  of  earth,  even 
life  itself. 

Out  in  the  road  a  little  cloud  of  dust  rose 
from  the  rolling  wheels  of  alight  carriage,  a 
natty  affair  with  a  shining  top  and  scarlet 
wheels.  In  it  a  pretty  girl,  with  a  fluff  of 
yellow  hair,  was  telling  the  young  man  be- 
side her  the  reason  for  the  assemblage:   "An 


Ornish  meeting."  How  soft  the  curve  of  the 
red  lips,  and  silvery  the  voice,  "  The  queer- 
est folks.  Oh  yes,  I  ha've  been  to  them;  they 
have  lived  about  here  so  that  I  have  known 
them  from  a  child.  In  fact,"  and  she  gave 
a  merry  laugh,  "one  of  my  lovers  is  an  Ornish 
youth,  St.  John,  I  call  him,  for  his  face  al- 
ways reminds  me  of  pictures  of  the  '  Beloved 
Disciple!'  What  does  he  say?  He  simply 
looks.  And  till  I  saw  his  eyes  I  never  knew 
that  silence  could  be  so  eloquent.  Poor 
Noah!"  and  again  the  silvery  laugh. 

As  for  Noah  he  was  too  far  to  hear  her 
words;  but  he  knew  whom  the  carriage  held. 
As  he  turned  his  head  from  it  his  eyes 
rested  on  his  mother's  face,  in  which  love 
and  pride  were  equally  blended.  Beside  her 
sat  Anna.  She  had  taken  her  black  bonnet 
off  and  laid  it  across  her  lap,  and  the  sun- 
shine, flecked  with  yellow  leaf-shadows,  fell 
on  her  round  and  rosy  face  in  its  white  cap, 
and  the  pink  kerchief  folded  across  her 
4  bosom.  Like  his  mother's  her  face  was 
turned  to  his,  but  in  it  there  was  no  touch 
of  ambitious  pride,  only  gentle  affection, 
mingled  with  a  new  expression  of  tender 
reverence. 

The  sweetness  of  human  love,  and  loving 
ties,  in  all  their  fulness,  he  felt  them  even 
then.  He  was  an  unlettered  rhan,  trained 
in  one  of  the  narrowest  of  creeds;  and  yet 
through  these  limitations  there  came  to  him 
a  vision,  a  soul  uplift,  call  it  what  you  will, 
a  glimpse  through  the  veil  between  flesh  and 
spirit,  of  the  eternal  verities,  of  a  happiness 
higher  than  earth's  and  a  peace  more  than 
mortal,  that  nerved  his  heart  for  many  a  duty, 
and  whose  remembrance  never  wholly  faded 
from  his  after  life. 

Called  of  God  and  chosen!  Like  a  Jubi- 
late the  thought  ran  in  his  heart,  as  at  a 
motion  of  Father  Muller's  hand  he  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  stood  beside  him.  A  light 
breeze  had  sprang  up,  and  the  bright-hued 
leaves  fluttered  down  around  him  in  a  gold- 
en shower,  while  the  radiant  sunshine,  glori- 
fied by  the  golden  tracery  through  which  it 
had  filtered,  touched  his  auburn  hair  as  with 
a  nimbus,  and  fell  on  his  kindled  face  like  a 
baptism  of  flame  as,  with  the  rest,  he  bent  in 
the  consecration  prayer. 

Cleveland,  O. 


HERESY  TRIALS. 

HOW  THEY  MAY  AND  SHOULD   RE  AVOIDED. 
BY    PROF.    JOHN    T.    DUFFIELD,    D.D. 


The  current  unqualified  condemnation  of 
trials  for  heresy  by  the  so-called  "liberals" 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  out  of  it 
would  seem  to  render  timely  a  distinct  state- 
ment of  what  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  and 
what  the  fundamental  principles  of  its  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  voluntary 
association  of  Christians,  organized  to  main- 
tain and  propagate  what  they  believe  to 
BE  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

The  Constitution  is  based  on  the  following 
assumed  or  'asserted  civil  and  religious 
rights: 

i.  The  right  of  private  judgment.  Pres- 
byterians hold  that 

"God  alone  is  lord  of  the  conscience  and 
hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and  com- 
mandments of  men  which  are  in  anything  con- 
trary to  his  Word,  or  beside  it,  in  matters  of 
faith  and  worship."  ("  Form  of  Gov.,"  Chap. 
I,  Sec.  i.  "Conf.  of  Faith,"  Chap.  XX, 
Sec.  i.) 

2.  The  right  of  those  who  are  like-minded 
in  matters  of  religion  to  organize  an  associa- 
tion to  maintain  and  propagate  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  truth.     They  hold  that 

"  Every  Christian  Church,  or  union  or  asso- 
ciation of  churches,  is  entitled  to  declare  the 
terms  of  admission  to  its  communion,  and  the 
qualifications  of  its  ministers  and  members,  as 
well  as  the  whole  system  of  its  internal  govern- 
ment which  Christ  hath  appointed."  ("  Form 
of  Gov.,"  Chap.  I,  Sec.  2.) 

3.  The  right  to  adopt  a  form  of  govern- 
ment based  on  the  rule  of  the  majority. 
They  hold  that 

'  The  several  different  congregations  of  be- 
lievers taken  collectively  constitute  one  Church 
of  Christ;  that  a  larger  part  of  the  Church,  or 
a  representation  of  it,  shall  govern  a  smaller, 
or  determine  matters  of  controversy  that  arise 
therein;  that  in  like  manner  a  representation 
of  the  whole  should  govern  and  determine  in 
regard  to  every  part,  and  to  all  the  parts 
united;  that  is,  that  a  majority  shall  govern:' 
("  Form  of  Gov.,"  Note  prefixed  to  Chap.  XII.) 


4.  The  right  "to  make  effectual  provision 
that  all  who  are  admitted  as  teachers  be 
sound  in  the  faith."  ("Form  of  Gov.." 
Chap.  I,  Sec.  5.) 

Accordingly,  the  "  Form  of  Government" 
prescribes  that 

"  No  candidate  [for  licensure],  except  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  shall  be  licensed,  unless  he 
has  studied  divinity  at  least  two  years  under 
some  approved  divine  or  professor  of  theolo- 
gy."    (Chap.  XIV,  Sec.  6.) 

This  Constitutional  rule  is  based  on  the  rea- 
sonable principle  that  ordinarily  no  one 
should  be  authorized  to  teach  officially  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  who  has  not  been 
duly  trained  to  maintain  and  defend  what 
Presbyterians  believe  is  the  system  of  doctrine 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Candidates  for 
licensure  are  examined  by  the  presbytery  on 
"Theology,"  and  are  not  licensed  unless  the 
examination  is  formally  approved.  Further, 
before  licensure,  candidates  are  required  pub- 
licly to  avow,  not  only  that  they  "believe 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
mentF  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  the  only  in- 
fallible rule' of  faith  and  practice,"  but  spe- 
cifically that  they  "sincerely  receive  and 
adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  containing 
the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  Further,  when  a  licentiate 
applies  for  ordination  to  the  ministry  he  is 
re-examined  on  "Theology,"  is  required  to 
renew  the  vows  assumed  at  his  licensure,  and 
to  assume  the  following  additional  vows: 

"  Do  you  approve  of  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States?"  "  Do  you  promise  subjection 
to  your  brethren  in  the  Lord?"  "Do  you 
promise  to  be  zealous  and  faithful  in  main- 
taining the  truths  of  the  Gospel  and  the  purity 
and  peace  of  the  Church,  whatever  persecution 
or  opposition  may  arise  unto  you  on  that  ac- 
count ?" 

Further,  professors  in  Presbyterian  theolog- 
ical seminaries  are  required,  at  their  inaugu- 
ration, solemnly  to  promise  fidelity  to  the 
Standards;  and,  in  view  of  the  liability  to  a 
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change  of  doctrinal  views,  in  certain  semina- 
ries they  are  required  at  stated  intervals  to 
renew  these  pledges. 

5.  The  right  to  exercise  discipline,  not  only 
for  immorality  in  conduct,  but  for  "unsound- 
ness in  the  faith" — that  is,  faith  in  "the 
system  of  doctrine  "  contained  in  the  Prts- 
byterian  Standards.     They  hold  that 

"  Our  blessed  Savior,  for  the  edification  of 
the  visible  Church,  hath  appointed  officers,  not 
only  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  administer  the 
sacraments,  but  also  to  exercise  discipline  for 
the  preservation  of  both  truth  and  duty." 
("Form  of  Gov."  Chap  I,  Sec.  5.)  "  The  ends  of 
discipline  are  the  maintenance  of  the  truth,  the 
vindication  of  the  authority  and  honor  of  Christ, 
the  removal  of  offenses,  the  promotion  of  the 
purity  and  edification  of  the  Church,  and  the 
spiritual  good  of  offenders."  ("  Book  of  Disci- 
pline," Sec.  2.)  "  Heresy  and  schism  may  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  call  for  deposition." 
("  Book  of  Dis.,"  Sec.  41.) 

The  unique  character  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  should  be  distinctly  observed.  There 
are  among  Protestants  three  essentially  dif- 
ferent forms  of  Church  government — Con- 
gregational, Presbyterial  and  Episcopal. 
Congregationalism  does  not  require  subscrip- 
tion to  doctrinal  standards  or  subjection 
to  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  Episcopal 
Church  in  America  does  not  require  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or  any 
other  definite  statement  of  doctrine.  Its 
bond  of  union  is  the  so-called  "Historic 
Episcopate."  Of  the  vows  required  at  ordi- 
nation to  its  ministry,  the  one  which  is  dis- 
tinctive is, 

"  Will  you  reverently  obey  your  Bishop  and 
other  chief  ministers,  who,  according  to  the 
canons  of  the  Church,  may  have  the  charge  and 
government  of  you  ?" 

The  bond  of  union  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  a  twofold  cord — a  common  faith 
and  the  rule  of  the  majority.  Its  distinctive 
characteristics  are  indicated  in  the  vows, 

'*  Do  you  sincerely  receive  and  adopt  the 
Confession  of  Faith  ?"  "  Do  you  promise  sub- 
jection to  your  brethren  in  the  Lord  ?" 

6.  One  other  important  principle  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned — the  right,  and  in 
certain  circumstances  the  duty,  of  a  minis- 
ter to  withdraw  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 


Presbyterian    Church.      The   Constitutional 
rule  is  as  follows: 

"  If  a  minister,  not  otherwise  chargeable 
with  an  offense,  renounces  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Church,  by  abandoning  the  ministry,  or 
becoming  independent,  or  joining  another  de- 
nomination not  deemed  heretical,  without  a 
regular  dismission,  the  Presbytery  shall  take 
no  other  action  than  to  record  the  fact  and  to 
erase  his  name  from  the  roll."  ("Book  of  Dis. ," 
Sec.  53.) 

According  to  the  organic  law  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  antedating  the  present 
Constitution,  there  are  circumstances  under 
which  the  right  peaceably  to  withdraw  from 
the  Church  becomes  an  obligatory  duty.  A 
schism  occurred  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  174.1.  In  1745  certain  presbyteries  that 
had  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia — at  the  time  the 
highest  judicatory  of  the  Church — met  at 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  and  organized  the 
Synod  of  New  York.  Among  other  "Arti- 
cles of  the  Plan  and  Foundation  of  their 
Synodical  Union"  the  following  was  promi- 
nent: 

"  Art.  2.  They  agree  that  in  matters  of  dis- 
cipline and  those  things  that  relate  to  peace 
and  good  order  of  our  churches,  they  shall  be 
determined  by  a  major  vote  of  ministers  and 
elders,  with  which  vote  every  member  shall 
actively  concur  or  pacifically  acquiesce;  but  if 
any  member  cannot  in  conscience  agree  to  the 
determination  of  the  majority,  but  supposes 
himself  obliged  toact  contrary  thereto,  and  the 
Synod  think  themselves  obliged  to  insist  upon 
it  as  essentially  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
our  churches,  in  that  case  such  dissenting 
member  promises  peaceably  to  withdraw  from 
the  body,  without  endeavoring  to  raise  any  dis- 
pute or  contention  on  the  debated  point." 
("  Baird's  Digest,"  p.  608.) 

A  Reunion  was  effected  in  1758,  the  iwo 
synods  uniting  in  one  body  under  the  name 
of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. In  the  Plan  of  Union  the  following 
article  was  prominent: 

"  Art.  2.  When  any  matter  is  determined  by 
a  major  vote,  every  member  shall  either  active- 
ly concur  with  or  passively  submit  to  such  de- 
termination; or,  if  his  conscience  permit  him 
to  do  neither,  he  shall,  after  sufficient  liberty 
modestly  to  reason  and  remonstrate,  peaceably 
withdraw  from  our  communion  without  at- 
tempting    to     make     any     schism;    provided, 
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always,  that  this  shall  be  understood  to  extend 
only  to  such  determinations  as  the  body  shall 
judge  indispensable  in  doctrine  and  Presbyte- 
rian government"  (p.  614). 

The  principle  here  asserted  in  the  organic 
law  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  in  1745,  and 
reasserted  in  the  Plan  of  Union  of  the 
Synods  in  1758,  was  incorporated  in  the 
Constitution  of  1788  in  the  ordination  vows, 
11  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  Church"  and 
to  be  "in  subjection  to  brethren  in  the 
Lord." 

In  view  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Presbyterianism  above  mentioned,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  unqualified  condemnation  of 
trials  for  heresy  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  simply  asserting  indirectly — it  may  be  un- 
wittingly, it  may  be  wittingly — that  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  has  no  right  to  exist.  An 
association  organized  for  a  specific  purpose 
is  doomed  to  failure  if  powerless  to  exclude 
from  its  membership  those  whose  influence  is 
adverse  to  the  object  of  the  association. 

There  are  undoubtedly  persons  of  intelli- 
gence and  piety  who  honestly  believe  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted ought  not  to  survive.  An  eminent 
Theological  Seminary  professor  has  main- 
tained that  "subscriptions  to  elaboiate 
creeds  is  the  great  sin  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Churches,"  and  fiat  "Presbyte- 
rians are  bound  by  their  own  history  to  meet 
the  Episcopalians  on  the  platform  of  the 
Lambeth  Articles" — two  of  which  are  "the 
Nicene  Creed  as  a  sufficient  statement  of  the 
Christian  faith,"  and  the  "Historic  Episco- 
pate." 

Assuming,  nevertheless,  that  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  with  its  Constitution  substan- 
tially unchanged,  will  remain  until  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord — in  view  of  the  inquisitive 
and  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  with  its 
honest,  earnest  search  for  truth,  its  skeptical 
suspicion  of  everything  traditional,  its  criti- 
cal questioning  of  what  has  hitherto  been  un- 
challenged, its  disposition  to  shake  whatever 
seems  firmly  established  that  that  which 
cannot  be  shaken  may  remain;  moreover, 
the  primal  principle  of  Presbyterianism 
being  what  it  is — the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  human  nature,  even  when  regener- 
ated, being  what  it  is,  it  must  needs  be  that 
ecclesiastical     "offenses"    will    come,    and 


when    they  come    can    trials    for    heresy  be 
avoided  ? 

That  they  should  be  avoided  if  possible  is 
unquestionable.     In  a  judicial  trial  by  formal 
procedure,  as  prescribed  in  the  "Book  of  Dis- 
cipline." there  is  an  apparent  implication  of 
criminality  in  entertaining,  however  honestly, 
an  opinion  that  is  of  questionable  orthodoxy. 
The  personal  element  is  introduced,  and  in  an 
offensive  way,  in  the  consideration  of  a  ques- 
tion that  should    be  dealt  with    impersonally 
and  dispassionately.     In  the  progress  of  the 
trial  through  the  different    courts  the   main 
issue  is  liable  to  become  obscured  by  irrele- 
vant issues  as  to  technicalities  of  procedure. 
However   objectionable,  the  Presbyterian 
Church   being  constituted  as  it  is,  can  such 
trials  be  avoided?     They  may  and  should  be 
avoided,  by  simply  showing    due   respect  to 
the  above-mentioned  principle  inserted  in  the 
organic  law   of    the  Synod  of   New  York  in 
1745,  reasserted  in  the   Plan  of  Union  of  the 
Synods  in  1758,  incorporated  in   the  Consti- 
tution by  ordination  vows  in    1788,  and   re- 
affirmed by  the  following  deliverance  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  1877  for 
the  very  purpose  of  preventing  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  of  the  Church  by  a  heresy 
trial: 

"  While  in  accordance  with  complete  freedom 
of  conscience  the  General  Assembly  would  urge 
upon  all  fidelity  to  our  doctrinal  Standards, 
they  would  at  the  same  time  earnestly  advise 
any  one  who  may  entertain  views  irreconcila- 
ble with  our  Standards,  to  take  the  authorized 
course,  after  consultation  with  his  presbytery, 
and  peacefully  withdraw  from  the  ministry  of 
our  Church." 

When  then  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  his 
search  for  truth  and  in  the  exercise  of  his 
right  of  private  judgment  is  led  to  entertain 
doctrinal  views  different  from  those  held  and 
avowed  at  his  admission  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  and  regards  his  newly  accepted 
views  as  of  such  importance  that  he  feels  it 
his  duty  publicly  to  announce  them,  if  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  his  "brethren  in  the 
Lord  "  might  regard  the  views  referred  to  as 
irreconcilable  with  the  Standards  and  such  as, 
if  avowed  at  the  time,  would  have  pre- 
vented his  admission  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  we  cannot  but  feel  it  is  his  solemn 
duty  to  confer  with   his  presbytery,  to  state 
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fully  and  frankly  ihe  views  in  question  to  his 
brethren,  and  amicably  submit  for  their  de- 
cision whether  holding  and  avowing  such 
views  he  could  honestly  remain  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  If  the  de- 
cision were  adverse  he  would  have  the  right 
of  "complaint"  to  the  Synod  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly;  if  favorable,  any  member  ot 
the  presbytery  would  have  the  right  of 
"complaint  "  to  the  synod,  or  any  other  pres- 
bytery would  have  the  right  of  overture  to 
the  Assembly.  The  doctrinal  issue  might 
thus  be   authoritatively  determined  without 


the  distracting  technicalities  and  the  offen- 
sive accompaniments  of  afoimal  heresy  trial. 
Of  course  a  minister  in  the  circumstances 
referred  to  may  decline  a  fraternal  conference 
with  his  presbytery,  and  prefer  a  judicial 
trial  by  regular  process.  If  so,  fidelity  to 
the  ordination  vow  to  "maintain  the  purity 
and  peace  of  the  Church  "  might  render  such 
a  trial  unavoidable,  however  undesirable;  but 
in  that  event  for  any  injurious  consequences 
the  accused  and  not  the  prosecution  would 
be  responsible. 

Princeton    N.  J. 


THE  TWELFTH   DIET  OF  JAPAN. 


BY    J.    H.  DE    FOREST,    D.D. 


Constitutionally  the  Diet  of  Japan  has 
but  one  annual  session,  with  a  limit  of  three 
months;  but  this  year  will  be  memorable  for 
its  three  diets  and  the  part  they  have  played 
in  the  evolution  of  party  cabinets. 

When  the  Eleventh  Diet  was  opened,  just 
at  the  close  of  last  December,  it  was  certain 
that  a  large  majority  would,  without  debate, 
resist  the  Cabinet  and  demand  its  resigna- 
tion. Altho  this  Matsukata  Cabinet  was 
allied  with  the  Progressives  and  had  given 
the  people  virtual  liberty  of  the  press,  not  a 
year  had  passed  before  it  was  a  most  unpopu- 
lar thing  in  the  Empire,  being  abused  and 
ridiculed  by  the  very  press  it  had  set  free, 
the  point  of  sharpest  attack  being  the  Cabi- 
net's proposition  to  increase  taxes  by  25,- 
000,000  en  in  order  to  meet  the  military  and 
naval  necessities  of  the  Empire.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  any  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  this  Diet,  nor  will  there  be 
with  any  other,  until  the  Constitution,  which 
says,  "The  Ministers  of  State  shall  give 
their  advice  to  the  Emperor  and  be  responsi- 
ble for  it,"  is  interpreted  to  mean  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  as  well  as  to  the  Em- 
peror, or,  in  other  words,  until  the  formation 
of  party  cabinets. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  Cabinet  sub- 
mitted the  budget  than  the  House  proceeded 
toward  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence,  where- 
upon it  was  peremptorily  dissolved,  which 
extreme  measure  was  actually  received  with 
cheers — for  it  meant  that  the  Cabinet,  too, 
must  fall;  and  thus  one  more  step  was  taken 


toward  the  one  thing  needful,  government  by 
party.  Of  course,  if  any  foreign  Power 
should  threaten  Japan,  all  this  horse-play  be- 
tween the  Cabinet  and  Diet  would  instantly 
cease  until  the  danger  was  over,  as  it  did 
during  the  war  with  China.  Otherwise,  the 
extent  of  the  fight  is  seen  from  the  average 
life  of  a  Japanese  Cabinet,  which  is  but  a  lit- 
tle over  one  year. 

The  Matsukata  Cabinet  immediately  re- 
signed, and  Japan's  greatest  statesman,  Mar- 
quis Ito,  "the  Father  of  the  Constitution," 
became  premier  for  the  third  time  in  twelve 
years.  The  election  of  the  new  House  was 
duly  held,  and  the  Twelfth  Diet  was  opened 
in  May,  with  permission  to  sit  only  twenty 
days.  Yet  there  was  an  enormous  amount 
of  most  important  business  to  be  done,  the 
chief  of  which  was  the  passing  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  codes,  which  must  be  in  force  one 
year  before  the  operation  of  the  new  treaties. 
At  first  it  was  expected  that  Ito  and  the 
Liberals  would  co-operate,  as  they  did  just 
after  the  war.  But  unfortunately  the  Liber- 
als made  too  excessive  demands  for  Cabinet 
positions,  which  the  Marquis  refused,  and 
instead  of  presenting  a  reduced  budget,  as 
was  expected,  he  even  urged  an  increase  of 
taxes  by  about  40.000,000  en.  Under  these 
circumstances,  when  the  Diet  met  the  Cabi- 
net was  without  a  party,  and  the  old  chronic 
danger  of  dissolution  was  looming  up. 

The  first  trial  of  strength  was  between  the 
Liberals  and  Progressives  in  the  election  of 
President  of  the  House.    Kataoka   Kenkichi 
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won,  and  the  Emperor  immediately  ap- 
pointed him.  He  is  one  of  the  great  names 
of  modern  Japan,  having  been  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Restoration  period,  and  after- 
ward imprisoned  as  a  political  suspect  dur- 
ing the  Saigo  rebellion.  Then  he  came  for- 
ward as  a  champion  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  ever  since  has  been  next  to 
Count  Itagaki  in  the  leadership  of  tne  Lib- 
erals. It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  that 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  political  aims  he  found 
time  to  study  Christianity  and  became  an 
earnest  believer.  I  have  often  heard  him 
spoken  of  by  those  personally  acquainted 
with  him  as  unwaveringly  holding  his  faith 
during  these  years  of  severe  reaction  in  the 
churches. 

The  Emperor's  address  at  the  opening  of 
the  Diet  was  exceptionally  lengthy  and 
pointed  in  his  wishes  that  the  urgent  busi- 
ness of  the  Government,  especially  the  codes 
and  the  increased  taxation  project,  might 
meet  with  no  obstruction.  Great  as  is  the 
reverence  for  the  Emperor  the  men  he  ad- 
dressed had  little  reverence  for  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  of  State,  and  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  three  great  questions  of  codes, 
taxation,  and  a  new  election  law  would  be 
considered  before  expressing  discontent  with 
the  Cabinet.  The  better  judgment  of  the 
House  prevailed  far  enough  to  consider  a 
measure  very  advantageous  to  the  nation  — 
the  election  bill.  There  are  only  some 
400,000  electors  in  Japan,  one  to  a  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  and  each  one  must 
be  wealthy  enough  to  pay  an  annual 
tax  of  fifteen  en.  This  small  num- 
ber of  electors  has  undoubtedly  favor- 
ed bribery  on  nc  small  seal  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  people  have  more  and  more 
felt  that  they  were  not  represented,  there 
being  but  one  representative  for  240,000  in- 
habitants. The  new  law  is  most  timely, 
since  it  reduces  the  property  qualifications  to 
a  tax  of  five  en,  thus  generously  multiplying 
the  number  of  electors  to  about  2.000,000 
and  increasing  the  representatives  from  300 
to  440.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  expansion 
of  the  elective  franchise,  and  tho  it  still 
leaves  the  nation  considerably  distanced  by 
European  States,  is  yet  a  most  marked  ad- 
vance in  the  recognition  of  political  rights. 
It  was  to  go  into  effect  on  the  first   election 


after  March,  1899;  but  the  unwilling  House 
made  so  many  amendments  that  the  Govern- 
ment, in  turn,  became  unwilling  to  approve, 
and  dissolution  ended  the  subject  until  the 
next  diet. 

The  codes,  however,    have  for  years  filled 
thoughtful  minds  as  no  other  subject  has.   It 
will  be  remembered  that  one  condition  of  the 
operation    of  the  new  treaties  in  July,  1899, 
is    that    the   civil,    criminal   and  commercial 
codes  shall  have   been  ia  force  at  least  one 
year  before  the  revised  treaties  are  enforced, 
and  the  date  set   for  the    latter  is  July  17th, 
1899.     Large  sections  of   these   codes  have 
been    passed     Dy  preceding    diets   and    are 
already  in  operation;  but  the  important  part 
of  the  civil  code,  with    its    laws   concerning 
the    family,    marriage    and    succession,   has 
given  legislators    and    committees     endless 
trouble.     It  has  met  with  stout  opposition  as 
undermining  the  morality  of  Japan  and  sub- 
verting the  family.     The   fear  has  been  ex- 
pressed again  and  again  by  eminent  people 
that  the   individualism   of  the  West    would 
ruin    the    authority   of    parents   and  would 
throw    the   family  into  disorder.     But  after 
the  abolition  ot    consular  jurisdiction  there 
cannot  be  one  law  for  Japanese  and  another 
for  foreigners,  and  the   law  must    be  some- 
where near  the  plane  of  Western  standards. 
So.   altho  the    Diet    hated   to    yield   to   the 
Cabinet,  it  hated  yet  more  not  to  pass  these 
laws,  as  it  would  imperii  the  abolition  of  ex- 
territoriality— the   goal    which,    for  twenty- 
five  years,  Japan    has    been    straining  every 
nerve  to  reach.     Under  these  circumstances 
the  code  was  passed,  and  Japan's  Fourth  of 
July,    her  Independence    Day,    will    be    the 
seventeenth  of  July,  1899. 

It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  while 
any  spirited  people  would  naturally  have  a 
strong  dislike  to  foreign  jurisdiction,  yet  the 
system  of  exterritoriality  has  undoubtedly 
been  a  great  and  almost  untold  blessing  to 
Japan.  Any  attempt  on  her  part,  in  her  days 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  to  handle  for- 
eigners would  assuredly  have  involved  her  in 
war  with  one  or  more  of  the  Western  Pow- 
ers. To  have  gained  treaties  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  progressive  nations  of  the 
earth  without  war  is  the  glory  of  Japan,  and 
is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  on  record; 
and  it  can  truly  be  claimed   that  one  of  the 
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potent  reasons  for  this  signal  blessing  was 
the  fact  that  Japan  was  saved  from  number- 
less cases  of  friction  and  misunderstanding 
by  not  having  to  judge  foreigners.  Exterri- 
toriality hastened  by  many  years  the  abolition 
of  torture  and  the  establishment  of  open 
courts  of  justice  here.  It  has  improved  her 
prisons  and  been  a  perpetual  spur  in  getting 
the  nation  in  sympathy  with  Western  stand- 
ards of  Government.  However  much  Japan 
may  have  hated  exterritoriality,  she  has  un- 
reservedly joined  the  West  in  imposing  it  on 
her  neighbors,  Korea  and  China,  refusing  to 
permit  her  citizens  to  come  under  their  be- 
lated laws,  or  rather  customs,  and  thus  fully 
ustifying  the  worth  of  this  part  of  the  inter- 
national law.  Instead  of  spending  her  time 
in  useless  protests,  she  has  gone  on  perfect- 
ing her  courts  and  educating  a  large  body  of 
judges  and  lawyers,  both  abroad  and  at 
home.  The  work  is  now  crowned  with  the 
civil  code  of  1,146  articles,  each  carefully 
explained,  so  that  it  is  as  much  the  people's 
book  as  the  lawyer's,  and  is  within  the  reach 
of  all  at  the  low  price  of  fifty  cents. 

At  last  the  deck  was  cleared  for  the 
crucial  question  of  finance,  and  the  old  sport 
of  obstruction  began.  Now  the  reasonable 
people  of  Japan  know  very  well  that  a  reve- 
nue far  greater  than  comes  from  present 
sources  is  an  absolute  necessity,  if  she  is  to 
carry  out  the  army  and  navy  expansion 
scheme.  Besides,  everybody  knows  that 
minor  officials  are  wretchedly  paid.  I  asked 
a  policeman,  the  other  day,  how  much  he  re- 
ceived, and  learned  it  was  12  en,  or  $6  a 
month!  The  largest  primary  school  of  the 
city  has  1,200  pupils,  and  the  principal  re- 
ceives 30  en;  but  the  average  salary  of  teach- 
ers in  this  province  is  only  it .60  en,  and  it 
probably  is  not  so  great  for  the  whole  Em- 
pire. The  post-office  and  telegraph  service 
is  in  even  a  worse  condition.  Meanwhile, 
within  two  years  the  price  of  necessaries  has 
increased  about  fifty  per  cent.  Japan  is 
passing  from  the  agricultural  to  the  industri- 
al age,  and  at  the  same  time  she  has  become 
a  rice-eating  nation;  that  is,  the  common 
people  have  passed  from  the  use  of  coarser 
cereals  to  almost  the  universal  use  of  rice, 
which  before  the  Restoration  was  a  luxury. 
The  annual  increase  of   400,000  population 


must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Thus  the 
rice  crop  of  Japan  falls  far  below  the  needs, 
and  rice  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars 
is  imported  from  China,  as  well  as  whole 
shiploads  of  flour  from  California.  Moreover, 
the  people  have  narrowed  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Buddhist  command  "Thou  shalt 
not  kill,"  and  cows  and  bulls  and  horses  are 
no  longer  exempt  from  slaughter.  Japan  is 
passing  from  a  nation  of  fish-eaters  to  one  of 
beef-eaters.  With  all  this  advance  from  a 
simple  to  a  complex  civilization,  the  day  has 
gone  forever  when  families  can  live  on 
such  pitiable  allowances  as  minor  officials 
get. 

Yet  the  House  began  to  pick  to  pieces  the 
Cabinet  plan  of  incieasing  taxes.  For  this 
attitude  it  was  warned  by  a  suspension  of 
three  days,  which  proving  useless  it  was 
dissolved  ;  and  the  Government  is  left  to 
draw  the  needed  millions  for  this  year's  use 
from  the  last  unexpended  balance  of  the  in- 
demnity fund. 

Thus  a  very  important  chapter  in  the 
growth  of  constitutional  government  is  al- 
most closed.  There  is  apparently  only  one 
more  move  left.  The  Government  can  get 
no  increase  of  revenue  from  any  source  save 
through  a  vote  of  the  House.  The  House 
will  vote  none  until  its  majority  is  represented 
in  the  Cabinet.  No  matter  if  Ito  is  the 
greatest  statesman  in  Japan,  he  is  playing 
his  last  card.  If  he  can  form  a  "  Government 
Party"  and  gain  a  majority  in  the  coming 
election  he  is  safe.  The  Third  Diet  of  this 
year  will  meet  next  fall  and  settle  it.  But 
he  has  to  reckon  with  the  new  "Constitu- 
tional Party,"  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Liberals  and  Progressives,  hitherto  enemies, 
.  but  now  dissolved  for  the  sake  of  a  united 
move  in  behalf  of  "the  establishment  of  a 
responsible  Ministry."  Counts  Okuma  and 
Itagaki,  the  leaders  of  the  old  parties,  have 
joined  hands  in  this  forward  step.  If  these 
new  parties  hold  together  as  political  op- 
ponents, the  great  historic  day  of  July  17th, 
1899,  will  see  Japan  not  only  the  political 
equal  of  Western  nations  in  point  of  judicial 
autonomy,  but  the  equal  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  them  in  this  latest  evolution  of 
government  by  party. 

Sendai,  Japan. 
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SANITARY. 

ARMY  NEGLECTS. 

It  does  not  ease  an  aching  tooth  to  tell  its 
owner  that  his  neighbor  has  ten  that  are  ach- 
ing up  to  their  full  capacity;  but  it  may  help 
the  relatives  of  those  whose  hearts  are  to-day 
wrung  by  the  seemingly  avoidable  sufferings 
of  our  wounded  men  to  glance  backward  and 
see  how  things  were  in  our  Civil  War. 

At   ten    o'clock    at    night    of  September  5th, 
1862,  a  message  came  to  "  Willards  "  in  Wash- 
ington, from  Surgeon-General  Hammond,  that 
two  surgeons  were  much  needed  at  a  point  be- 
tween Fairfax    Court    House  and   Centerville, 
where  many  soldiers  lay  wounded    and  starv- 
ing      Dr.    C.    H.    Stedman   and    Dr.    Henry  I. 
Bowditch  at  once    responded,  and    at    11    p.m. 
started  in  a  train  of  fifty  ambulances,  the  dis- 
tance to  be   traveled    being  about    twenty-two 
miles.     There    were   many    halts  on  the  way, 
some  the    surgeons    thought    were    prolonged 
most  unnecessarily,  as  the  horses  were  strong, 
the  weather  cool  till  after  sunrise,  and  the  men 
were     known   to    be  dying    of    starvation    and 
neglect;  the  horses  were  allowed  to  walk  most 
of    the   way    and    watered    every     few    miles. 
Many  of  the    drivers  were  vulgar,  brutal  and 
profane;  here  and  there    was  an   exception,  as 
in  the  ctse    of  one    who    had  been  a  soldier  in 
the  Regular  Army  for  nine  years,  and  had  been 
wounded  in  one  of  the  earliest  battles. 

On  arriving  at  noon  they  found  lying  about 
on  the  grass  or  in  an  old  house  and  its  outhouses 
a  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  suffering  from 
gunshot  wounds  of  every  description  inflicted 
five  or  six  days  before.  Four  army  surgeons 
were  there,  and  at  work;  but  from  want  of 
food  and  sleep  they  were  nearly  exhausted. 
On  the  following  morning  Dr.  Stedman  went 
about  four  miles  to  a  rebel  hospital  to  bring 
away  some  of  our  soldiers,  and  found  about 
eighty  men  lying  on  hay  in  a  large  stone 
barn — which  the  men  who  lay  for  so  many 
hours  under  Cuba's  broiling  sun  would  have 
esteemed  a  palace.  At  4:30  p.m.  the  ambu- 
lances were  loaded  and  started  toward  Wash- 
ington; and  after  a  night  of  horror,  made 
such  by  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  sufferers 
and  the  drunkenness,  profanity  and  inhuman- 
ity of  the  drivers,  this  train  of  misery  reached 
it  at  4  A.M.,  where  the  men  were  distributed 
among  the  various  hospitals  of  the  city.  Dr. 
Stedman  came  back  with  the  man  who  had 
been  through  it  all  himself  and  who  refused  to 
"  drive  faster,"  saving  that  "  his  men  were 
suffering  intolerably  already,  and  he  did  not 
intend    to    make    them    suffer    any    more  if  he 


could  help  it."  Many  of  the  drivers  seemed 
insensible  to  suffering  and  destitute  of  compas- 
sion. 

On  investigation,  Dr.  Bowditch  afterward 
learned  that  three  of  the  drivers  had  escaped 
from  the  line  before  the  Long  Bridge  of  Wash- 
ington was  reached,  through  fear  of  entering 
the  enemy's  lines, thus  making  the  necessity  for 
greater  crowding.  The  driver  of  the  ambu- 
lance in  which  Dr.  Bowditch  was,  became  so 
sleepy  that  the  vehicle  zigzagged  in  an  alarm- 
ing way,  and  the  valiant  doctor  took  the  reins 
himself,  and  let  the  driver  sleep  on,  but  com- 
pelled him  to  take  them  again  when  the  moon 
went  down.  The  next  forenoon  more  than 
half  the  train  stopped,  and  all  the  drivers  left 
their  wagons  and,  rushing  into  an  adjacent 
field,  stoned  and  shook  and  plundered  the  ap- 
ple-trees belonging  to  a  Virginia  planter.  Dr. 
Bowditch  tried  to  show  them  the  enormity  of 
plundering  private  property  while  breaking 
the  sacredness  of  the  flag  of  truce;  their  reply 
was  a  nonchalant  sneer. 

On  the  return  journey  the  doctor  had  taken 
one  of  the  most  severely  wounded,  a  German 
with  a  ball  in  his  chest,  under  his  personal 
care;  he  had  to  lie  on  one  side,  and  thus  his 
head  was  brought  directly  behind  the  driver, 
who  paid  no  attention  toeasing  his  suffering  by 
careful  driving;  and  as  the  night  progressed 
the  whisky  with  which  he  frequently  sustained 
himself  got  in  its  work,  and  at  last  he  fell  back 
upon  the  suffering  man.  Remonstrance  was 
vain;  he  just  muttered  "men  complaining"; 
and  at  last  in  desperation  the  good  doctor  took 
the  reins,  and  drove  with  one  hand  while  with 
the  other  he  supported  this  "  snoring  drunk- 
ard." 

In  the  following  spring  the  oldest  son  of  Dr. 
Bowditch  lost  his  life  by  being  shot  in  the  ab- 
domen while  leading  a  cavalry  charge,  his 
horse  being  shot  under  him.  He  lay  thus 
mortally  wounded  for  some  time  beside  his 
dead  horse,  and  then  a  stranger  horseman  as- 
sisted in  getting  him  into  an  emptied  saddle; 
and,  clinging  to  the  neck  of  this  horse,  he  rode 
off  the  field  to  embark  in  an  ambulance  car- 
riage, in  which  the  water-casks  had  become 
emptv.  He  survived  but  a  few  days;  but  his 
father's  soul  was  fired  to  plead  for  a  properly 
organized  ambulance  service  for  our  armies. 
He  addressed  medical  societies,  and  printed 
his  report  of  the  neglects  far  and  wide.  He 
says: 

"What  does  our  Government  do  for  these  men 
who  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  torus?  It 
provides  a  carriage  which  a  perfectly  healthy 
man  would  find  exceedingly  uncomfortable  to 
drive  in  for  a  few  miles,  and  a  driver — sometimes 
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not  a  humane  man.  .  .  .  The  surgical  dress- 
ings are  generally  far  in  the  rear  of  the  army." 

A  bill  for  an  improved  ambulance  service  had 
passed  the  Mouse  of  Representatives,  but 
failed  in  the  Senate  as  "impracticable"  in 
1863. 

With  his  vivid  medical  imagination  of  the 
torments  his  wounded  son  must  have  under- 
gone, Dr.  Bowditch  indignantly  exclaimed: 

"The  Senate  and  Government  of  this  free  peo- 
ple decline  to  do  for  its  citizen  volunteer  soldiery 
what  every  despot  of  Europe  carefully  looks  after 
with  reference  to  his  conscripts  or  his  hirelings. 

"  When  thousands  are  inevitably  to  be  wounded 
it  would  seem  suicidal  in  the  Government,  even 
in  a  selfish  point  of  view,  not  to  have  a  corps  en- 
listed and  detailed  to  save  as  many  as  can  be 
saved.  Such  a  corps  should  consist  of  able-bod- 
ied, brave  men — men  not  afraid  to  go  to  the  front 
to  save  a  fallen  soldier.  They  should  have  a  dis- 
tinctive uniform.  Such  a  corps  exists  in  every 
army  of  Europe." 

This  bereaved  father's  cry  was  heard,  and 
resulted  in  a  greatly  improved  ambulance  serv- 
ice for  the  whole  army,  and  in  the  effort  to 
supply  "First-aid"  appliances  to  every  sol- 
dier; and  it  is  daily  being  demonstrated  "that 
the  fate  of  the  wounded  rests  in  the  hands  of 
the  one  who  applies  the  first  dressing  "  and,  it 
should  be  added,  with  the  surgeon  who  has  the 
knowledge  and  sense  to  let  it  alone  afterward. 
Still  the  harrowing  accounts  in  the  daily  jour- 
nals show  the  truth  of  General  Sherman's  terse 
description,  that  "  war  is  hell." 


SCIENCE. 

There  seems  no  longer  any  reason  to  doubt 
that  our  Indian  corn,  supposed  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct genus,  and  named  Zea  Mays,  by  Linnaeus, 
is  nothing  more  than  an  improvement  by  selec- 
tion from  a  wild,  coarse  grass  of  Mexico  named 
Euchlcena  luxurians,  and  which,  after  all,  is 
found  to  be  only  a  strong,  wild  variety  of  a 
more  slender  form  common  to  a  wide  extent  of 
country,  and  named  Euchlcena  Mexicana.  This 
more  luxuriant  form  is  known  to  the  Mexicans 
under  the  name  of  teosinthe.  From  the  fact 
that  they  called  the  wild  plant  by  this  name, 
and  the  cultivated  form  mays,  it  was  supposed 
they  were  from  distinct  sources;  but  this  is 
like  supposing  that  because  kohlrabi,  cauli- 
flower, kale,  sprouts, .cabbage  and  other  things 
differ,  they  are  not  all  derived  from  one  wild 
plant.  The  relation  of  maize  to  teosinthe  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  common 
carrot  and  parsnip  to  the  wild  carrots  and 
parsnips  of  our  fields  and  fence   corners.     The 


ancient  Mexicans  had  worked  out  for  them- 
selves a  comparatively  high  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  agriculture  they  had  reached  a  high 
plane,  and  knew  as  much  about  improving  on 
wild  plants  as  the  monksof  old,  and  so  gave  us 
so  many  of  our  own  famous  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. 

....It  is  well  known  that  ants  are  fond  of 
the  sugary  excretions  of  the  aphids,  or  plant- 
lice,  and  that  they  watch  over  the  herds  of 
these  insects,  and,  when  the  latter  are  in  dan- 
ger, carry  them  away  to  a  place  of  safety.  A 
small  Australian  ant  keeps  in  confinement 
a  rather  large  mealy  aphis,  which  feeds  on  the 
stems  of  young  eucalypts.  It  further  pro- 
tects them — and  this  is  a  novel  feature — by  con- 
structing a  domed  covering  of  particles  of 
bark,  grass,  etc.,  which  serves  the  double  pur- 
pose of  imprisoning  the  aphids  and  excluding 
other  ants.  Upon  breaking  into  one  of  these 
structures  in  order  to  observe  their  habits,  the 
ants  were  seen  to  seize  and  carry  off  their 
wards  to  a  place  of  safety.  It  appears  that 
beside  aphids  ants  of  other  kinds  tend  other 
insects — i.  e.,  leaf  hoppers  (Tetigonidce)  and 
mealy-bugs,  or  Coccidce. 

....  Professor  Liversidge,  of  the  University 
of  Sydney,  Australia,  has  been  making  some 
careful  investigations  on  the  corrosion  of 
aluminum.  Shallow  dishes  of  ordinary  com- 
mercial aluminum,  laid  on  the  roof  for  a  year 
so  that  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
any  dissolved  salts  in  the  atmosphere,  lose 
their  brilliance  and  become  gray  and  rough, 
with  a  very  thin  incrustation,  but  not  sufficient 
to  do  any  real  injury.  A  sheet  of.  aluminum 
was  dipped  in  a  solution  of  salt  every  day  for 
three  months,  and  then  allowed  to  dry.  After 
washing  and  rubbing  dry  it  showed  practically 
no  corrosion,  proving  that  in  the  ordinary  use 
of  aluminum  dishes  there  is  no  more  danger 
than  with  other  metals. 

.  .  .  .What  is  well  called  "museum-made  mimic- 
ry "  is  discussed  in  a  critical  way  by  Sir  G.  F. 
Hampson  in  Nature.  It  was  recently  stated 
by  Colonel  Swinhoe  that  Danaid  butterflies  are 
mimicked,  as  a  means  of  protection,  by  three 
genera  of  the  Chalcosia  group  of  moths.  But  it 
appears  that  the  latter  secrete  strong  acrid 
juices,  as  does  the  whole  family  to  which  they 
belong,  while  they  are  so  distasteful  that 
hardly  any  other  animal  will  touch  them;  their 
habits,  too,  are  very  different  from  those  of 
butterflies;  and  no  one,  he  says,  who  knows 
them  could  possibly  believe  in  protective 
mimicry  between  the  two  groups. 


LITERATURE. 


SCIENTIFIC    STUDIES  OF   CHILD- 
HOOD.* 

The  peculiar  value  of  Dr.  Warner's  Study 
of  Children  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  author  is 
a  pioneer  in  his  field  and  the  inventor  of  a 
method.  In  other  words,  it  is  essentially  an 
original  contribution  to  the  study  of  child- 
hood. Prior  to  Dr.  Warner's  investigations 
specialists  like  Crichton-Browne,  in  England, 
and  Axel  Key,  in  Sweden,  had  investigated 
groups  of  school  children  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining the  physical  effects  of  school  tasks, 
and  Bowditch  had  made  his  observations  on 
the  effect  of  student  life  upon  growth;  but 
Dr.  Warner  is  the  first  to  attempt  the  study 
of  a  vast  body  of  school  children  with  a  view 
to  their  classification  upon  the  basis  of  actual 
capacity. 

Mental  capacity  depends  largely  upon  the 
condition  of  the  brain,  and  this  is  indicated 
by  external  signs,  and  particularly  by  move- 
ments.     "  All  expression  of  the  action  of  the 
mind,"  says  the  author,  "is  by  movement  and 
the  results  of  movements."  This,  we  may  say, 
is  the  keynote  of  Dr.  Warner's  system.  Certain 
developmental    defects  and  nerve  signs  are 
supposed    to   correspond    to    a    low    or  dis- 
ordered condition  of  the  brain.     The  exam- 
ination of  100,000   children  as  to   the    pres- 
ence or  absence  of  these    signs   and  defects, 
and  the  comparison  of  the  results  with  their 
school  record  and  with  the  opinion  of  their 
teachers,  confirms  the  author's  belief  in  the 
soundness  of   the  theory.     The  book  shows 
signs  of  haste   in    the    composition,  there  is 
much  tiresome  and  seemingly  needless  repe- 
tition; but  it   bears   throughout  the  tone  of 
earnest  conviction  and  of  a  thorough  under- 
standing    of     the    phenomena      discussed. 
Moreover,  tho  the  author  has  a  theory,  it  is 
not  pushed  to  an  extreme,  and,  if  it   be  dis- 
carded, enough  valuable  practical  suggestion 

*  The  Study  of  Children  and  Their  School  Train- 
ing. By  Francis  Warner,  M.D.  The  Macmillan  Compa- 
ny, N.  V.     $1.00. 

The  Development  of  the  Child.  By  Nathan  Oppbn- 
heim,  Attending  Physician  to  the.  Children's  Department 
of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  Dispensary.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.     $I.OO. 


remains   to  make  the  book  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  method  of  observation  is  carefully  de- 
scribed, so  that  any  teacher  may  follow  the 
same  with  a  clear  idea  of  its  bearing.  The 
chief  developmental  defects  enumerated  are 
cranial;  that  is,  deviations  from  a  normal 
standard  of  size,  form  and  proportion  of  the 
head;  defects  in  the  external  ear,  in  the 
palate,  in  the  nasal  bones,  etc.  All  these 
are  explained  and  illustrated.  Among  the 
nerve  signs  are:  uncertain  balance  of  the 
body,  of  the  head,  of  the  hands;  fulness 
under  the  eyes,  corrugation  of  the  forehead, 
excessive  movements,  etc.  Low  nutrition  is 
a  symptom,  also,  of  great  significance.  A 
single  one  of  these  symptoms  may  exist  with 
normal  mental  capacity,  but  two  or  more  are 
generally  accompanied  with  mental  dulness 
or  inaptitude  for  continuous  effort.  The 
tables,  embodying  the  results  of  Dr.  Warner's 
examinations  of  50,000  cases, apparently  bear 
out  his  theory.  They  show,  also,  certain 
distinctions  between  boys'  defects  and  those 
to  which  girls  are  liable.  They  indicate  dif- 
ferent treatment  for  the  two  sexes. 

The  value  of  the  book  in  pointing  out  the 
importance  of  physical  symptoms  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  Instead  of  rebuke,  dull 
children  should  have  examination,  with  a 
view  to  finding  out  the  seat  and  cause  of 
their  difficulty.  This  course  is  even  more 
necessary  for  children  whose  nervous  systems 
are  unbalanced,  but  who  often  show  preco- 
cious altho  fitful  powers.  Judicious  training 
accompanied  with  proper  nourishment  and 
hygienic  conditions  works  great  improve- 
ment in  all  these  cases,  and  sometimes  over- 
comes the  evils  entirely.  Minute  and  clear 
directions  are  given  with  respect  to  both  care 
and  training. 

The  chapter  on  adolescence  is  suggestive. 
As  regards  normal  children  there  is  little 
danger  from  the  continuance  of  school  work 
at  this  period;  but  for  those  physically  de- 
fective or  weak  great  caution  must  be  exer- 
cised as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  train- 
ing, altho  in  all  cases  it  is  unwise  to  leave 
such  without  training  and  education.     From 
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many  instances  cited,  as  weli  as  from  the 
general  observation  of  this  specialist,  it  ap- 
pears that  physical  training  tends  to  improve 
the  brain  condition  of  children;  this  applies 
not  only  to  children  having  no  bodily  defect, 
but  also  to  those  in  some  slight  degree  below 
normal.  The  need  of  special  training  for 
defective  and  over-delicate  children  is  clearly 
shown  from  first  to  last,  and  should  lead  in 
all  cities,  as  the  actual  examinations  did  in 
London,  to  special  schools  u  nder  teachers  with 
special  preparation  for  dealing  with  this  class 
of  children. 

Dr.  Oppenheim  views  the  child  in  his  study 
from  the  physical  standpoint.  Holding,  as 
he  does,  that' the  great  majority  of  the  fail- 
ures and  perversions  of  individual  life  may 
be  traced  to  poorly  nourished  bodies  and  im- 
poverished cerebral  tissue,  he  would  have  his 
training  directed,  first  of  all,  to  the  building 
up  of  body  and  brain. 

The  child  is  absolutely  different  from  the 
adult  not  only  in  size  but  in  every  element  of 
his  being.  This  is  shown  by  a  detailed  an- 
alysis of  the  facts  in  comparative  develop- 
ment. Man  in  embryo  the  child  is,  but  not, 
as  often  thought,  man  in  epitome.  Because  of 
his  "unstable  condition  throughout  the  pe- 
riod of  growth  no  strain  should  be  put  upon 
his  faculties";  any  organ  at  this  stage  maybe 
seriously  injured  by  seemingly  slight  causes. 
This  applies  to  all  children,  the  effect  of 
heredity  being  in  general  greatly  overesti- 
mated. Heredity,  indeed,  may  show  itself 
in  the  form  of  a  predisposition,  but  environ- 
ment plays  much  the  greater  part  in  deter- 
mining the  ultimate  result  of  the  child's  life. 
Nutrition,  the  most  important  factor  in 
healthy  growth,  implies  not  alone  proper 
food  but  conditions  favoring  assimilation: 

"  A  child  that  is  growing  and  learning  some 
new  fact  of  experience  every  hour,  whose 
delicate  nerve-cells  are  not  able  to  bear  any 
great  stress,  needs  an  exact  and  wise  attention 
to  his  dietary,  much  more  so  than,  for  in- 
stance, his  father." 

As  life  advances  experience  broadens  far 
more  rapidly  than  development  matures,  and 
the  danger  of  partial  tissue-poverty  is  in- 
creased. School  experiences  are  particularly 
apt  to  encourage  irritation  and  waste  of  nerve 
and  muscle  tissue.  Hence  the  need  during 
school  life  of  special  care  with  respect  to  diet. 


It  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  proper  course  of 
training  for  the  immature  being.  His  own 
interest  cannot  be  the  guide,  as  he  is  often 
inclined  to  the  most  hurtful  things.  Dr. 
Oppenheim  objects  to  many  of  the  favorite 
kindergarten  exercises  as  straining  the  acces- 
sory nerve  centers  while  they  are  not  yet  well 
developed,  and  neglecting  the  fundamental 
centers  which  impart  energy  to  the  vital  or- 
gans. In  general,  present  methods  teach  too 
much  and  do  not  tend,  as  they  should,  chiefly 
to  the  building  of  body  and  brain. 

The  saying  of  Sach  that,  "during  the 
period  of  incomplete  development  the  nerv- 
ous system  responds  more  energetically  to 
morbid  influences  than  it  does  in  later  years," 
is  quoted  with  approval.  "  Brain  tissue," 
the  author  asserts,  "may  be  improved  or- 
ganically and  functionally."  In  fact  "any 
tissue,  no  matter  at  what  stage  the  develop- 
mental impulse  has  been  arrested,  may,  under 
proper  environment,  be  made  to  take  on  an 
added  growth  and  a  stronger  vitality." 

The  bearing  of  biological  investigation 
upon  many  phases  of  child  training,  the  re- 
ligious, the  moral  and  the  social,  is  consid- 
ered, and  important  suggestions  drawn  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  deal  with  child- 
witnesses,  and  particularly  with  the  child 
criminal. 

At  present  the  lesson  of  these  researches 
is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  treatment 
of  the  defective  classes  in  a  few  institutions. 
The  report   of  the    State  Asylum,  Syracuse, 

says: 

"  At  the  base  of  all  our  efforts  lies  the  prin- 
ciple that,  as  a  rule,  none  of  the  faculties  are 
absolutely  wanting,  but  dormant,  undeveloped 
and  imperfect." 

The  two  rules  promulgated  at  Bicetre  are 
"  to  exercise  the  imperfect  organs  so  as  to 
develop  their  functions,"  and  "  to  train  the 
functions  so  as  to  develop  the  imperfect  or- 
gans," 

The  evils  of  institutional  life  for  neglected 
and  defective  children  are  pointed  out  by 
the  author  and  the  advantage  of  a  system  of 
foster  homes,  as  employed  in  Massachusetts 
and  in  the  Australian  colonies,  is  shown  by 
the  official  records  of  many  cases. 

Biological  and  psychological  investigation 
is  yielding  results  of  great  value  which  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  an  essential  element 
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in  the  higher  education    of    the  women   who  it  was    carried   out,  what    the    Pilgrims   found 

are  to  be  the  mothers    of    the    race.      Prepa-  when  they  arrived,  how  they  began  their  new 

ration  for  this  relation,  in  the  novel   thought  housekeeping,    the    social    habits    they    devel- 

of  the  author,     "should    assume   the  dignity  oped,  their    food,  dress,  customs,  and  the    po- 

t         (               1  *      •    ■         >»  litical    society   they    formed.       Amid    all,   Mr. 

of  professional  training.  . 

Griffis  never  loses  sight  of  his  favorite  point  as 

THE  Pilgrims  in  Their    Three  Homes,  Eng-  to  the  impression    Holland    made  on  this  con- 

land,   Holland,  America.     By    William    El-  Station, and  the  permanence  and  importance 

Hot  Griffis.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos-  of   that  impression    as    seen    in    their  history. 

ton  and  New  York.     $1.25.)  °n  a11  these  Poinls    Mr-  Griffis  wiU    carry  his 

The   Romance   of    Discovery.      A    Thousand  readers  with  him  in  general.     The  dignity  and 

Years  of  Exploration  and  the  Unveiling  of  Merest   of  the  story  is    fully  sustained  to  the 

Continents.     By  William   Elliot  Griffis.     II-  end.  while  the  history  is  continually  freshened 

lustrated  by    Frank    T.    Merrill.     "(W.    A.  Dy  the  new  contributions  the  author's  personal 

Wilde  &  Co.,  Boston.     $1.50.)  explorations  throw    into  it.      The  book  may  be 

Of   these  two    volumes  by  the  same    author  safely  relied  on  as  the  antidote  to  the  strangely 

the  first  is  a  welcome,   brief  and    popular  con-  misleading  publications  we  have  been  required 

tribution  to   the  history  of  the  Pilgrims   by  an  to    nolice   ia    recent    years.       It   is    especially 

author  who    has  studied   their  history  both  in  gratifying  in  its  brief  but  effective  allusions  to 

England    and    in  Holland,  as  well    as    in    this  the    admirable    sanity  which    prevailed  in  the 

country,  and  whose  familiarity  with  the  Dutch  plymouth  Colony  as  to  the  treatment  of   Qua- 

and  their   history  enables    him  to   present   the  kers  and  witches.     We  commend    the  volume 

Pilgrim  development  in  a  fresh  if  not  altogether  warmly  to  our  readers. 

new  light.  The  work  is  done  in  an  apprecia-  The  second  volume  named  above  on  The 
tive  and  worthy  way.  It  is  a  restatement  of  Romance  of  Discovery  is  a  yet  more  popular 
the  facts  which  is  based  on  a  personal  re-  Presentation  of  the  brilliant  and  romantic  fea- 
study  of  the  history  on  the  ground,  in  England  tures  of  the  thousand  and  more  years  of  ex- 
and  in  Holland,  and  inspired  by  the  conviction  ploration  which  followed  Columbus.  Begin- 
that  the  previous  discussions  had  left  the  sub-  ning  with  the  story  of  Eric  the  Red  and  his 
jectinaveryunsatisfactoryconditionwhereone  Raven  Flag,  the  volume  follows  the  history 
of  the  greatest  chapters  in  American  history  through  the  North  American  phases  of  its  de- 
was  likely  to  lose  its  reality  and.  to  use  the  velopment  down  to  two  rather  sketchy  chap- 
author's  phrase,  "  to  make  the  story  of  New  ters  on  native-born  American  explorers  of  the 
England's  origin  panegyric  only."  eighteenth  century  and  explorations  west  of 
The  story  is  told  in  a  brief  and  popular  tne  Mississippi  in  the  present  century.  The 
style,  which  is  intended  to  interest  young  book  is  popular  in  style  but  contains  some  good 
readers,  while  at  the  same  time  it  commands  new  points,  as,  for  example,  an  exceedingly 
the  respect  of  thoroughly  equipped  scholars  interesting  line  of  comparison  between  the  ab- 
and  critics.  It  begins  with  the  Pilgrims  in  original  Indians  and  the  Asiatics  of  the  far 
their  English  home  around  Scrooby  and  the  East,  founded  on  observations  made  in  the  au- 
Robin  Hood  country.  After  a  fine  and  valu-  thor's  prolonged  residence  in  Japan  and  on  his 
able  sketch  of  this  English  environment,  as  it  acquaintance  with  races  of  the  Turanian  type, 
was  and  as  read  in  the  light  of  what  remains  The  physical  resemblance  of  type  and  the  Tu- 
of  it  and  of  what  we  know  of  it,  the  story  con-  ranian  features  of  the  Eskimo,  for  example, 
centrates  itself  in  two  typical  sketches  of  Wil-  have  tempted  him  into  presenting  his  state- 
liam  Brewster  and  William  Bradford.  Passing  ment  of  the  theory  of  the  Asiatic  population  of 
to  the  Amsterdam  episode,  Mr.  Griffis  has  re-  this  continent  with  far  more  authority  than  it 
covered  much  from  his  investigations  in  Hoi-  has.  The  Norse  history,  on  the  other  hand, 
land,  which  give  new  life  to  the  Pilgrim  history  is  told  without  exaggeration  and  left  in  a  con- 
there  and  at  Leyden.  No  recent  writer  has  dition  of  uncertainty,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
gone  to  work  with  so  much  fresh  material  treme  efforts  of  the  late  Professor  Horsford  to 
on  hand  or  given  us  such  minute  and  prove  the  Norsemen  to  have  been  the  first  set- 
full  details  of  the  situation  and  personal  tiers  of  Boston,  and  his  belief  that  he  had  done 
life  of  the  Pilgrim  congregation.  The  so.  The  statement  of  the  political  and  milita- 
same  holds  true  of  Dr.  Griffis's  ac-  ry  movements  among  the  Tartars  and  Mongols, 
count  of  the  removal  to  this  country,  which  crowded  them  upon  Europe  and  forced 
the  inception  of  the  plan,  the  reasons  which  it^into  finding  another  path  to  India  by  the 
led  to  its  adoption,  the    difficulties  amid  which  closing  of  the    routes  through  Asia  Minor  and 
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Syria,  is  well  done.  So  also  is  the  chapter  on 
the  "  First  Families  of  America,"  a  very  inter- 
esting social  sketch  of  prehistoric  America 
done  with  a  good  deal  of  imaginative   grasp. 


Object  Lessons  for  Junior  Work,  With 
Practical  Suggestions.  By  Ella  N.  Wood. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  50  cents.) 
This  is  a  useful  little  book  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  teachers  and  superintendents  of  Junior 
Sunday-school  classes. '  It  opens  with  some 
excellent  working  suggestions:  on  the  spirit 
that  never  fails,  on  planning  the  lesson,  mate- 
rials, methods,  et  cetera.  In  the  second  Part  the 
author  presents  a  series  of  Object  Lessons,  with 
the  very  elementary  blackboard  work  required 
for   their   development    figured    on    the    page. 

Physical   Experiments;  A  Manual  and 

Note  Book  Containing  the  Laboratory  Exercises, 
required  for  Admission  to  Harvard  University, 
and  many  Other  Exercises,  and  Adapted  to  Ac- 
company any  Text-Book  on  Physics.  By  Alfred 
P.  Gage,  Ph.D.,  English  High  School,  Boston. 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.)  This  manual  is  de- 
scribed in  the  title.  It  meets  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents who  do  not  propose  to  pursue  their 
studies  beyond  the  High  School.  It  carries 
them  about  far  enough  for  admission  to  Har- 
vard. It  contains  a  large  amount  of  the  tabu- 
lated data  which  is  commonly  in  use. in  the 
laboratory  and  required  in  its  experiments.  It 
is  arranged  to  give  the  student  means  of 
recording  his  own  experiments  in  the  right 
place  and  preserving  that  record  for  future  use. 

The  Story  of  Photography,  by  Alfred 

T.  Story,  in  D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s  "  Library  of 
Useful  Stories"  (40  cents),  is  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  art,  its  principles,  processes  and 
results,  with  a  sketch  of  its  development  from 
the  observation  of  the  blackening  of  horn  sil- 
ver in  the  sunlight,  which  was  the  first  elemen- 
tary step  in  the  art  of  photography.  The 
handbook  is  brief,  clear  and  trustworthy,  con- 
tains thirty-eight  illustrations,  and  will  be 
found  very  useful  to  the  general  reader  and  in 
an  educational  way. Botanical  Note- 
book. A  Synopsis  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory 
Plans  in  General  Morphology  and  Systematic 
Botany.  By  Willia?n  Whit?nan  Bailey,  Professor 
of  Botany  at  Brown  University.  (Preston  & 
Rounds,  Providence.  75  cents.)  Only  the  stu- 
dents for  whom  this  manual  was  prepared  will 
be  able  to  appreciate  to  the  full  what  an  excel- 
lent and  truly  useful  manual  it  is.  It  was  pre- 
pared for  the  author's  classes  in  Brown, 
and  a  second  edition  has  already  been 
found  necessary.  It  will  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  a  thorough  and  methodical  syn- 
opsis    and     of    a    students'     note-book. 


Letters   on    Early    Education.      Addressed 

to  J.  P.  Greaves,  Esq.  By  Pestaiozzi.  (C. 
W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  $1.00.)  The 
German  originals  of  these  letters  have  never 
been  published  and  are  probably  no  longer  in 
existence.  Von  Raumer's  "  Life  and  System 
of  Pestaiozzi  "  contains  the  statement  (p.  66) 
that  an  Englishman  by  the  name  of  Greaves 
visited  Yverdun  in  1819  and  offered  to  teach 
the  poor  Swiss  children  there  English  gratui- 
tously, and  that  his  offer  was  accepted.  He 
took  the  ideas  he  gathered  here  back  to  Eng- 
land and  corresponded  with  Pestaiozzi,  be- 
tween 1818  and  1820.  on  the  subject  of  Infant 
Education  and  the  direction  of  mothers  in  the 
training  of  their  children.  These  letters, 
which  exist  only  in  English,  are  presented  in 
this  collection,  where  they  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject and  in  Pestalozzi's  method  of  dealing  with 
it. 

Missionary  Methods  for  Missionary  Com- 
mittees. By  David  Park.  (Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  25  cents.)  A  capital  manual  full  of 
working  suggestions  as  to  organizing  mission- 
ary work.  It  means  business  from  beginning 
to  end.  In  the  appendix  a  number  of  telling 
ways  of  bringing  out  the  argument  for  mis- 
sions are  presented,  with  some  very  striking 
examples  of  methods  bringing  the  blackboard 
into  service.     The  book  is  full  of  stimulus  and 

method  in   about  equal  proportions. The 

Sacrifice  of  Christ.  Its  Vital  Reality  and 
Efficacy  By  Henry  Wace,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of 
St.  PauV s,  etc.  (The  Macmillan  Company.  50 
cents.)  This  little  volume  of  addresses  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Chapel  has  grown  out  of  a  desire  to 
study  the  sacrifice  and  work  of  our  Lord  and 
their  atoning  efficacy  as  flowing  naturally  from 
theconditionsof  his  life  and  ministry.  It  shows 
in  many  points  the  influence  of  McLeod  Camp- 
bellandof  the  more  recent  thinkersandspiritual 
interpreters  of  the  atoning  sacrifice.  Dr.  Wace 
first  represents  our  Lord's  work  as  depending 
on  his  personal  and  direct  action  in  declaring 
the  Father's  will  and  enforcing  the  claims  of 
truth  upon  the  Jews.  In  the  next  place  the 
efficacy  of  his  work  is  described  as  depending 
on  his  abstaining  from  directly  enforcing  his 
authority  upon  those  who  rejected  him  and 
taking  the  consequences  upon  himself  and  ma- 
king a  moral  appeal  to  men  by  this  act  of  self- 
sacrificing  love  and  self-association  with  man. 
The  author's  development  of  his  position  is 
very  rich.  It  shows  at  every  step  the  influence 
of  the  best  recent  thought  on  the  great 
central  theme  of  Christian  life  and  faith. 
The  Old  Testament  and  the   Critics, 
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By  the  Rev.  John  Milton  Williams,  D.D. 
(Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago.  50  cents.) 
Dr.  Williams  has  proved  his  ability  to  handle 
high  and  difficult  themes  in  his  "  Rational 
Theology."  The  liberal  view  or  theory  of 
biblical  inspiration  advanced  in  that  work  is 
made  the  basis  of  the  little  book  before  us. 
Dr.  Williams's  aim  in  publishing  it  is  a  practical 
one.  It  is  aimed  at  the  relief  of  believers  who 
are  involved  in  the  web  of  speculation  and 
critical  difficulty  about  the  Bible,  particularly 
the  Old  Testament.  Dr.  Williams  builds  on 
the  general  assumption  that  all  records  and 
writings  which  come  to  us  as  the  outcome  of  a 
divine  intervention  must  carry  the  authority  and 
inspiration  of  truth  with  them.  This  broad, 
elastic  and  practically  safe  view  of  the  subject 
Dr.  Williams  develops  in  six  pithy,  sensible 
and  brief  chapters. 

The  well-known    mathematical    professor  of 
the   University  of    Munich,  Dr.   F.    Lindeman, 
recently    published    an    instructive  lecture    on 
the  History  of   Numbers,  in  which  he   embo- 
dies the  results  of  his  researches.     His  conclu- 
sions   are,  in    substance,  these:  Numbers  are 
older  than  signs   of  writing.       The  oldest  peo- 
ples   made    use    of   the    former    to    designate 
measures  and  weights,  even   before   they  had 
learned    to   use    signs  or  marks  for  letters  or 
words.     The    oldest    number  system  is  found 
among  the  Babylonians,  from  whom  it  came  to 
the  Egyptians  with  a  slight  change,  the  Baby- 
lonians   writing    them     downward    from      left 
to    right,    the    Egyptians    writing    from    right 
to     left.       The     oldest     numbers,     found      on 
cuneiform  inscriptions  in  Babylonia  and  dating 
from  about  2500  B.C.,  appear  already  as   a  sys- 
tem,   namely    a    sexagesimal.     Numbers  were 
transplanted  directly  from  the  Egyptians  to  the 
Etruscans,   even    before    the     Roman    period. 
The    idea   formerly  entertained  that  the    Phe- 
nicians  had   brought  the    numerical  system  to 
Italy  is  made  more  than  doubtful   by  the  fact 
that  in  the  writings  of   Egypt  mention  is  made 
of  military   expeditions  to  Italy.      In   fact,  the 
Egyptian    system   seems    even    to    have  pene- 
trated into  Germany,  for    in   the  caves  of  the 
Jura   chasm    weight  stones    have    been  found 
with  Egyptian  numbers  which,  together  with 
other    finds,    probably  belong    to    the    Bronze 
age.  The  two  systems,  the  Roman  and  the  Ara- 
bic, probably  originated  in  the  twofold  way  of 
writing   the    Egyptian    system     one    in    hiero- 
glyphic   manner,    employed    on    temples    and 
other  monumental  remains,  and  the   second  in 
ordinary     writing,     on      papyri.       The      term 
"Arabic"     system     is,     accordingly,     a    mis- 
nomer.    To  what  extent    the    Egyptian    num- 


bers prevailed  can  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  employed  by  nearly  all  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity  in  the  possession  of  a  litera- 
ture. Pythagoras,  too,  made  use  of  this  sys- 
tem in  his  mathematical  works.  The  Greeks 
themselves  have  done  practically  nothing 
toward  the  development  of  the  system  of  num- 
bers. They  made  use  of  their  alphabetical 
signs.  The  idea  that  numbers  originally  came 
from  the  Indians  to  the  other  nations  of  antiq- 
uity is  not  altogether  without  some  basis.  The 
Indians  supplemented  the  old  system  by  add- 
ing the  cipher. 

The  Ethics  of  Hobbes.     As   contained  in  Se- 
lections from  his  Works.     With  an  Introdiic- 
tion.     By  E.  Hershey  Sneath,  Ph.D.,  Assist- 
tan  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale.     (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston.     $1.00.) 
This  is  the    third  number   in  a  new  "  Ethical 
Series,"    under    the    editorial    supervision  of 
Professor  Sneath.      Six    volumes    are    already 
arranged  for.     They    are   intended    for  under- 
graduate   instruction    and    study    in  colleges. 
The  characteristic    features   of  the   Series    are 
that  each  number  is  to  be  prepared  by  a  teacher 
experienced    in    the  department  of  Ethics;  the 
series  will  consist  of  a  number  of  small  volumes, 
composed  of  selections  from  the  original  works 
of  some  master  in  the   development  of  modern 
ethics.     These  selections  will  be  full  enough  to 
present  each  author's  theory  in  his  own  words, 
and    in    the   light    and    relation   where    it  was 
placed  by  him.     They  will    be   accompanied  by 
explanatory  and  critical  notes,  a  bibliography, 
a  biographical  sketch   of  the   author,  a  sketch 
of  his  system,  of  its  relation  to  preceding  ethic- 
al thought,  and  of  its    influence  on    the    subse- 
quentdevelopmentof  ethics.  Professor  Sneath's 
number  opens  to  the  student  a  most  acceptable 
introduction  to  the   philosopher  who  has  been 
regarded  as   marking    the    revolt  from  the  me- 
dieval conception   of  ethics,  especially   against 
the     scholastic    conception    and    methods    of 
studying  nature.      In   his    admirable  Introduc- 
tion he  places  Hobbes  in  a  light  where  his  full 
value  can  be  readily  appreciated.      He  remarks 
that  much  of   his    historical    significance    as  a 
political  and  ethical  writer  lies  in  his  bold  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of   mechanism  to   the 
explanation  of    ethical   and  political  life.     He 
asserts    that    Bacon,    the    conspicuous    foe  of 
scholasticism,  did    not    free    ethics  from  theo- 
logical domination  so  entirely  as  Hobbes  in  his 
"ethical    and    political   naturalism,"  and    that 
his    right    to  be   called  the    father  of    modern 
ethics  lies  in  this    fact.     The    selections  which 
compose  the  body  of  the  volume  are  taken  from 
Sir    William     Molesworth's     text,     and    leave 
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nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  fulness  and 
critical  discrimination.  The  volume  marks  a 
great  advance  in  the  study  of  ethics  and  in  the 
critical  apparatus  for  prosecuting. the  study. 

The  New  Historical  Dictionary  on  Histor- 
ical Principles.     Haversine-Heel.     Volume 
V.     Edited  by    Dr.  James  •  A.  H.  Murray. 
(At   the   Clarendon   Press,  Oxford ;  Henry 
Froude,  New   York.     60  cents   each    num- 
ber.) 
This  July  instalment  of  the  Historical   Dic- 
tionary carries  the  work  in  Vol.  V  forward  to 
the  word  Heel,  and  nearly  completes   the  fifth 
volume  of  the  great  work.     We  have  regarded 
this  as   one  of  the   monumental   works  in  the 
English  language,  and  kept  our  readers  fully 
advised  as  to  its   progress   from   time  to  time. 
The  Independent  of  February  3d  contained  a 
full  review  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  Dic- 
tionary, and  of  the  standard  maintained  in  the 
work  by  Prof.  F.  A.  March.   The  present  num- 
ber  contains    many    important    words,  which, 
however,  we  cannot  speak  of  here.     The  pub- 
lishers issue  it  with  a  note,  which   shows  in  a 
striking  way  the  fulness  of  this  Dictionary  as 
compared    with   any  other.     For  example,  this 
section,  from  Haversine  to  Heel,  compares  as 
follows: 


-a 
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Words  recorded 197    668    869    860   1,856 

Illustrated  by  quotations.  161  289  358  92  1,501 
Illustrative  quotations...  638    471    975     136  7,904 

This  is  a  remarkable  showing.  It  indicates 
the  exhaustive  completeness  of  Dr.  Murray's 
great  work.  It  does  not,  however,  give  any- 
thing more  than  a  general  hint  of  the  admira- 
ble manner  in  which  the  facts  of  the  language 
are  set  forth  under  every  word,  and  arranged 
in  the  historical  order  of  development  in  the 
literature  and  speech  of  the  people.  Three 
volumes  of  the  series  can  now  be  had  complete 
and  bound  in  half  morocco. 

The  Bible  Illustrator.       By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
S.  Exell,  M.A.      The  Book  of  the  Revelation. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.     $2.00.) 
This  volume    completes  the  New  Testament 
series    of    The   Biblical  Expositor,    with  those 
published    on    the    Old    Testament,  thirty-one 
volumes  in  all.     It  forms,a  vast  library  of  bib- 
lical illustration  which  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  criticise.     We  can    only  describe  it  and  say 
what  it  is  good  for.     The  author   has  brought 
together  in  these  thirty-one  volumes  an  incred- 


ible amount  of  illustration  of  all  kinds  on  each 
and  every  verse  in  the  portions  of  the  Bible  he 
has  attempted  to  illustrate.  The  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  only  are  completed  in  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  a  commentary  wholly  unique 
in  its  character,  which  aims  at  the  illustration 
rather  than  the  exposition  of  the  text,  by  as- 
sembling around  every  verse  a  bright  cloud  of 
"anecdotes,  similes,  emblems,  illustrations — 
expository,  scientific,  geographical,  historical 
and  homiletic — gathered  from  a  wide  range  of 
home  and  foreign  literature."  Some  attempt 
is  made  to  present  the  illustrations  of  each 
verse  in  as  systematic  order  as  possible.  The 
impression  made  on  the  reader  is,  of  necessity, 
very  much  that  which  he  must  have  in  exam- 
ining a  great  library,  which  comes  to  him  only 
one  book  at  a  time.  Every  verse  receives  its 
natural  exposition  in  plain  English,  and  fol- 
lowing this  comes  the  flood  of  suggestive  re- 
mark, of  spiritual  reflection,  practical  applica- 
tion, illustrative  anecdote  or  memorable  com- 
mentary, presented  sometimes  in  ten  pithy 
words  and  sometimes  in  extracts  of  considera- 
ble length.  The  general  plan  of  the  Illustrator 
is  not  unlike  that  laid  down  by  Dr.  Butler  in 
his  Bible  work.  It  will  be  useful  in  much  the 
same  way  as  a  practically  exhaustive  collec- 
tion of  all  the  rich  things  that  have  been  said 
or  written  on  the  verses  of  the  Bible.  The 
preacher  and  teacher  will  find  in  it  the  mind 
and  heart  and  experience  of  the  Church  un- 
folded. 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  George  Peabody,  and  a 
History  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund 
through  Thirty  Years.  By  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 
(University  Press:  John  Wilson  &  Son, 
Cambridge,  Mass.) 
This  valuable  and  interesting  volume  is  one 
of  the  publications  under  the  Peabody  Educa- 
tion Fund.  It  has  been  prepared  by  Prof.  J. 
L.  M.  Curry,  who,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Sears, 
the  first  General  Agent  of  the  Fund,  was,  in 
February,  1881,  elected  to  succeed  him  and 
has  held  the  office  to  the  present  time.  The 
volume  opens  with  a  personal  sketch  of  Mr. 
Peabody,  the  development  of  his  fortune,  his 
princely  benefactions  in  London,  the  growth  of 
the  plans  which  finally  issued  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Peabody  Fund,  and  the  general 
history  of  the  Fund  and  its  administration  un- 
der Dr.  Sears,  the  first  General  Agent.  The 
second  chapter  begins  with  the  appointment  of 
Professor  Curry  and  brings  the  history  down 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  history  of  great 
richness  and  interest,  which  takes  into  its 
course  a  very  large  number  of  the  greatest 
names  in  the  recent  history  of  the  country,  and 
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takes  the  reader  into  the  inner  administration 
of  the  Fund,  of  the  results  achieved  by  it,  and 
of  the  plans  on  which  its  work  has  been  devel- 
oped. It  is  an  account  of  one  of  those  great 
national  works  of  civilization  and  education 
which  no  American  can  afford  to  regard  with 
indifference,  and  which  can  be  studied  nowhere 
with  more  satisfaction  or  success  than  in  this 
Brief  Sketch  of  George  Peabody  and  of  the  First 
Thirty  Years  of  the  Peabody  Fund. 

North  America.  Vol.  I.  Canada  and  New- 
foundland. By  Samuel  Edward  Dawson, 
Litt.D.  (Laval),  FR.S.C.  (Macmillan  Co. 
$3.00.) 
This  very  handsome  English  publication  be- 
longs in  the  new  edition  of  "  Stanford's  Com- 
pendium of  Geography  and  Travel."  The  first 
issue  was  published  nine  or  ten  years  ago. 
The  present  edition  is  brought  down  to  date, 
and  contains  the  newest  and  freshest  informa- 
tion available — a  point  of  great  importance 
where  the  sources  of  information  have  been  so 
rapidly  expanding  as  in  the  case  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada.  Viewed  as  a  whole  the  volume 
may  be.described  as  a  general  Introduction,  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  physical  geography,  polit- 
ical, civil,  industrial  and  statistical  Guide,  and 
a  compendious  History,  combined  in  one  vol- 
ume. The  primary  object  of  the  volume  is  to 
present  in  a  concise  form  the  leading  charac- 
teristic features  of  British  North  America. 
Information  on  these  points  is  drawn  in  the 
main  from  the  latest  official  reports  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Parliament.  All  this  forms  an  effective 
background  for  the  short  historical  sketches 
interspersed  through  the  volume  and  which 
present  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the 
people  and  the  outlines  of  their  history.  A 
fine  example  of  what  can  be  done  with  the 
complex  facts  of  a  perplexed  history  in  a  few 
pages  is  the  clear,  candid  and  impartial  narra- 
tion of  the  Acadian  deportation,  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  it,  and  its  results. 

Macmillan's     Elementary     Latin- English 
Dictionary.    By  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Nail,  M.A., 
Assistant    Masttr  of     Westminster    School. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.     $1.00.) 
This   new   Latin    Dictionary    has    been    pre- 
pared to  fill  a  place  believed  to   have  been  left 
vacant  in  the  series  of  classical  text-books  for 
elementary  work.     It  gives  preparatory  classes 
in  the    junior  forms    lexical    aid   to    the  prose 
writings  of  Caesar,  Sallust,  Nepos,  Livy,  Eutro- 
piusand  portions  of  Cicero;  and   the  poems  of 
Catullus,  Virgil,  Horace,   Ovid  and   Phaedrus. 
The  Latin    words  are  printed  in  clear,  black- 
faced    type,   and  whenever    there  can   be   any 
doubt  as  to  quantity  it  is  marked.     The  matter 


introduced  under  each  word  is  only  that  which 
the  student  in  a  junior  class  must  have.  Ex- 
amples are  introduced  very  sparingly.  Deri- 
vations and  etymologies  are  cut  down  to  the 
lowest  elementary  terms.  The  editor's  point 
has  been  to  secure  the  most  compact  brevity 
consistent  with  the  presentation  of  the  lexical 
essentials  of  the  language  as  required  in  junior 
forms.  He  has  done  his  work  with  a  keen  eye 
to  the  needs  of  such  classes  and  cut  away 
everything  which  would  clog  or  load  it,  or  hin- 
der the  young  student  from  coming  to  the  point 
at  once. 

Applied  Physiology.  Including-  the  Effects  of 
Alcohol  and  Narcotics.  By  Frank  Overton, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  Late  House  Surgeon  to  the  City 
Hospital,  New  York.  (American  Book 
Company.  80  cents.) 
This  text-book  has  grown  out  of  a  series  of 
popular  lectures  on  such  essential  points  of 
physiology  as  the  author's  experience  had 
taught  him  that  people  in  general  are  ignorant 
of,  but  as  to  which  they  are  in  daily  need  of 
information.  The  book  in  its  present  form  is 
designed  for  the  advanced  grades  of  High 
School  instruction.  Technical  terms  are  avoid- 
ed; but  pains  are  taken  to  include  the  newest 
conclusions  of  physiological  and  hygienic  sci- 
ence. The  book  is  strong  in  the  exposition  of 
cellular  life  and  action,  and  the  whole  matter 
of  the  production  and  elimination  of  waste 
matter  and  the  development  of  heat  and  force. 
A  special  point  is  made  of  the  discussion  of 
stimulants,  alcohol,  narcotics,  and  the  excess- 
ive use  of  sugar.  These  are  handled  from  the 
abstainer's  point  of  view,  but  in  a  calm,  con- 
siderate way,  which  impresses  the  reader  with 
the  judicial  force  of  the  argument.  The  chap- 
ter on  inflammation  and  colds,  and  how  the 
body  restores  its  functions  after  injury,  is  as 
novel  as  it  is  useful.  The  keynote  of  the  book 
is  the  treatment  of  cells  as  the  units  of  life,  in 
a  systematic  application  of  the  facts  of  biolo 
gy  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  physiology  in 
the  schools. 

Dana's  Text- Book    of  Geology.     By  James 
D.   Dana,  LL.D.,  Late  Professor  of  Geology 
and   Mineralogy    in     Yale.       Fifth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.     By  William  North 
Rice,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professorof  Geology  in 
Wesleyan  University.     (American  Book  Co. 
i2mo.,  pp.  482.) 
The    amount    of    revision  and    expansion  in 
this  edition  has  made  a  considerable  impression 
on  the    text-book.     The    revision    was    under- 
taken by  Professor  Rice  at  the  request  of  Pro- 
fessor Dana's  family,  and  does  not  disturb  the 
general  features  of  the    book  as  laid  down  by 
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Professor  Dana  in  the  Fourth  Edition.  The 
principal  change  is  the  substitution  of  a  new 
system  of  zoological  and  botanical  classifica- 
tions for  the  now  obsolete  classifications  of  the 
former  editions  and  the  fuller  development  of 
the  theory  of  evolution  and,  to  some  extent,  of 
metamorphism.  The  theory  of  evolution,  tho 
accepted  by  Professor  Dana,  required  fuller 
recognition  in  various  parts  of  the  text-book, 
and  the  closing  chapter  on  the  relation  of 
paleontology  to  evolution  has  been  rewritten. 
In  its  present  form  the  text-book  preserves  the 
characteristic  features  which  gave  the  manual 
its  high  position,  and  at  the  same  time  repre- 
sents more  accurately  the  present  position  of 
the  science. 

A  School  History   of   the   United   States. 
By  John     Bach      McMaster,    Professor      of 
American  Hisory  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    (American  Book  Company.) 
The  numerous    good    features    of   this    book 
will  make  it  a  strong  competitor  in  the  crowded 
field     of     text-books     of     American      history. 
Among  these  we   note    the  exceeding  neatness 
of    its  literary  construction  and  deft  workman- 
ship as  a  piece  of    bookmaking.     The  arrange- 
ment is  simple,  direct  and  natural.   Everything 
in  the  colonial  history  which  does  not  bear  di- 
rectly on   the    main    stream    of  United    States 
history,  and  serve  to    illustrate,  it    is    cut    out. 
The  book  contains   the    neatest  possible  maps, 
which  keep  the  whole  geography  of  the  history 
before  the  student's    eye.     The  pictorial  illus- 
trative series  is  very  full  and  very  good.     The 
entire  mechanical  execution    is  faultless.     To 
the  author,  however,  belong  the  chief  honors  of 
his  own  book.    Its  neat  precision,  graceful  and 
effective  brevity,  its    summaries,  sketches,  lit- 
tle   studies,  arrangement  and    general   useful- 
ness as  a  text-book  are  supreme  merits. 

The  Book  of  Leviticus.  A  New  English 
Translation.  Painted  in  Colors  Exhibiting  the 
Composite  Structure  of  the  Book.  With  Ex- 
planatory Notes  and  Pictorial  Illustrations.  By 
the  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
H.  A.  White,  M.  A.  (Dcdd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York.)  This  is  one  of  the  series  of  Professor 
Haupt's  Polychrome  English  BiDle.  Only 
three  distinctions  of  color  are  made,  white  for 
the  Priestly  Narrative,  yellow  for  the  Law  of 
Holiness,  and  brown  for  a  few  laws,  mainly 
Chapter  4  on  the  Sin  Offering,  which  seem 
to  be  later  than  the  Priestly  Narrative.  Sub- 
ordinate divisions  of  these  main  sources  are 
wisely  not  attempted,  as  they  would  be  to  so 
great  an  extent  conjectural,  and  would  divert 
attention  from  the  main  sources.  The  Book  of 
Leviticus  offers  especial  attractions  to  the  stu- 


dent of  ceremonial  evolution,  even  if  it  is  one 
of  the  least  interesting  to  the  modern  reader. 
The  translation  is  far  the  most  intelligible  that 
has  yet  been  made  into  English.  Special  pains 
has  been  taken  to  make  clear  the  description 
of  the  priest's  duties  in  cutting  up  the  carcass 
of  animals,  and  colored  illustrations  explain  all 
about  the  position  of  the  parts  to  be  burned  or 
eaten.  This  is  a  worthy  volume,  in  a  series  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  biblical  student,  and 
reflects  the  highest  honor  on  the  general  edi- 
tor and  the  editors  of  this  volume. 

A  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
By  John  B.  Calkin,  M.A.  (A.  &  W.  Mackind- 
lay,  Halifax,  N.  S.  50  cents.)  This  handy 
volume  meets  the  demand  for  a  brief  summary 
sketch  of  Canadian  history  to  be  used  as  a 
handbook  by  general  readers,  or  as  a  text-book 
in  schools.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  use  as 
a  text-book.  The  author  has  made  good  use 
of  all  the  authorities  both  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  His  book  is  written  from  a 
Canadian  point  of  view  and  with  strong  nation- 
al feeling,  but  without  bitterness,  hostility  or 
indifference  to  his  neighbors.  We  are.glad  to 
welcome  this  volume  as  an  indication  that  the 
Canadians  are  taking  new  and  healthy  interest 
in  their  own  history.  It  is  the  third  Canadian 
history  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  within 
a  short  time,  and  all  the  more  noticeable  as  it 
is  intended  for  use  in  the  schools. 

The  Zend  Avesta.  Translated  by  James 
Darmesteter.  Parti.  The  Vendiddd.  Part II.  The 
Sirdzahs,  Vasts,  and  Ny d Is.  (The  Christian  Lit- 
erature Co.  $3.00.)  This  is  the  third  volume 
in  the  American  edition  of  "  The  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East,"  translated  by  various  Oriental 
scholars,  and  edited  by  the  Rt.  Hon  F.  Max 
Miiller.  The  previous  volumes  have  been  no- 
ticed by  us,  and  the  work  is  so  well  known  as 
to  require  no  further  notice. 

Bible  Characters:  Gideon  to  Absalom. 
By  Alexander  Whyte,  D.D .  (Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.  $1.25.)  No  other  preacher  in  the  Scotch 
pulpit  can  do  such  work  as  this  with  such  free- 
dom, imaginative  power  and  rich  spiritual  sug- 
gestion as  Dr.  Whyte.  He  writes,  too,  with 
an  electric  pen  which  carries  the  stream  and 
force  of  his  thought  and  passion  into  his  read- 
ers as  they  read. 

As  Having  Nothing.  By  Hester  Caldwell 
Oakley.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.00.)  A 
pleasantly  told  love-story  of  a  young  woman's 
experiences  as  artist  and  heroine  in  a  romance 
of  hearts.  It  is  as  light  as  chaff;  but  one  reads 
on  after  beginning,  and  at  the  end  quits  it 
with  a  smile. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  contributes  to  the  Sep- 
tember Pall  Mall  Magamne  some  Notes  upon 
the  outlook  for  an  Anglo-American  Union. 

.  .  .  .Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles's  book  on  "  Mili- 
tary Europe"  will  be  published  on  August 
27th  by  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company. 

....Early  in  the  autumn  Messrs.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  will  bring  out  "  Music  and 
Poetry:  A  Book  of  Essays,"  by  Sidney  Lanier. 

.  .  .  .Max  Nordau,  author  of  "  Degeneration," 
etc.,  has  completed  a  new  drama,  "Doctor 
Kohn,"  which  is  to  be  published  in  October  at 
Berlin. 

...  .An  autograph  of  William  Shakespeare, 
regarded  as  quite  genuine  by  competent 
judges,  was  sold  recently  at  auction,  in  Lon- 
don, for  $510. 

....It  is  announced  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  raise  funds  for  building  the  new 
Academy  of  Design  that  the  first  $50,000,  ad- 
ditional to  the  sum  already  in  hand,  has  been 
subscribed. 

....Messrs.  Flood  &  Vincent,  Meadville, 
Penn.,  announce  a  new  edition  of  "  Walks  and 
Talks  in  the  Geological  Field,"  by  Alexander 
Winchell,  late  Professor  of  Geology  in  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

.  .  .  .F.  Warre  Cornish,  M. A., Vice-Provost  of 
Eton  College,  has  prepared  "  A  Concise  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities," 
based  on  Sir  William  Smith's  work,  but  at  the 
same  time  greatly  condensed  and  modernized. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

....In  the  September  Critic  will  appear  an 
illustrated  article  upon  the  late  Dr.  Georg 
Ebers,  the  distinguished  novelist  and  Egyptol- 
ogist. A  portrait  of  Dr.  Ebers,  a  picture  of 
his  villa  near  Lake  Starnberg,  and  a  photo- 
graph of  his  library  will  accompany  the  arti- 
cle. 

.  .  .  .The  Century  Company  will  soon  add  to 
their  ''Thumb-Nail  Classics"  Benjamin 
Franklin's  famous  "  Poor  Richard's  Alma- 
nack." The  editor  is  Benjamin  E.  Smith.  A 
portrait  of  Franklin  and  a  facsimile  of  the  first 
number  of  the  "  Almanack  "  for  1733  will  be 
included  in  the  small  volume. 

"Music     and      Musicians,"    by    Albert 

Lavignac,  translated  by  William  Marchant, 
and  edited  with  a  chapter  on  "  American  Mu- 
sic "  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  is  being  prepared  for 
publication  by  Henry  Holt  &  Company.     The 


volume,  which  will  have  numerous  illustra- 
tions, is  a  sh'  rt  treatise  on  the  science  of 
music,  instruments,  and  the  leading  composers 
and  artists. 

...  .A  letter  to  The  Athenaum  (London)  tells 
of   the  coming  to   light    of   a    long-lost    manu- 
script ot  Dr.  Johnson's,  a  small  note-book  with 
notes  made  during  a  visit  to  France  in  1775: 

"  The  note-book  consists  of  fourteen  small 
octavo  sheets,  loosely  inclosed  in  a  rough  red 
leather  cover.  On  the  outside  is  the  faint  im- 
pression of  the  word  '  France  2  '  written  in  ink." 

.  .  .  .Prof.  Georg  Moritz  Ebers,  who  died  so  re- 
cently in  Bavaria,  was  widely  known  both  as  an 
authority  in  Egyptology  and  a  popular  histor- 
ical novelist.  While  professor  at  Jena  and 
later  at  Leipzig,  he  wrote  many  scientific  treat- 
ises, and  during  one  of  his  journeys  in  Egypt 
discovered  the  scroll  known  as  the  "  Papyrus 
Ebers,"  a  treatise  on  medical  subjects. 
Through  his  novels,  "  Uarda,  a  Romance  of 
Ancient  Egypt,"  his  second  work  of  fiction, 
which  followed  "An  Egyptian  Princess"  (1864), 
"  Homo  Sum"  (1878),  "  Cleopatra"  (1894),  and 
"  Arachne"  (1898;,  he  is  known  to  a  wide  circle 
of  readers  in  many  lands.  An  article  on  "  Dr. 
Ebers  at  Home"  will  appear  in  the  September 
Critic,  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Ebers, 
a  picture  of  his  villa  near  Lake  Starnberg,  and 
a  photograph  of  his  library. 
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EDITORIALS. 


PEACE. 

Peace,  peace  again!  The  word  is  sweet, 
the  fact  is  blessed. 

It  has  been  a  war  of  only  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  days.  It  began  April  21st,  and  it 
ended  August  12th;  so  short,  sharp  and 
decisive  are  modern  wars.  Yet  this  war  has 
been  one  of  tremendous  import.  It  has  de- 
stroyed the  Empire  of  Spain,  and  has  crea- 
ted the  Empire  of  the  United  States.  The 
word  sounds  strange,  almost  ominous;  but 
the  omen  is  one  of  responsibility  and  duty, 
and  therefore  of  good. 

How  good  is  peace  after  war!  No  more 
hellish  hail  of  lead  faced  by  our  boys  in  Cuban 
jungles  ;  no  more  crash  of  cannon  hurled 
against  sinking  ships,  whose  decks  flow  with 
Spanish  blood!  The  terror  that  has  invaded 
the  homes  of  two  nations  shall  cease,  and 
there  shall  remain  only  the  grief  or  the  grat- 
itude for  past  bereavement  or  preservation. 
Were  we  to  count  up  the  cost  in  life — never 
mind  treasure — it  would  seem  immense;  but 
if  we  then  count  up  the  gain  of  this  brief 
war,  that  will  far  outweigh  the  loss. 

Life  is  precious — what  so  precious  ?  But 
life  is  cheap — what  so  cheap  ?  Our  heroes 
have  sacrificed  many  hundreds  of  lives  for 
the  deliverance  of  Cuba,  and  we  call  it  hero- 
ism; but  every  year,  in  peace,  scores  of 
Gloucester  fisherman  sell  their  lives  for  a 
half-cent  profit  on  mackerel — no,  not  for 
that,  but  for  the  love  of  wife  and  children. 
Life  is  valueless,  is  a  burden  to  the  earth,  if 
there  is  not  behind  it  sentiment  and  princi- 
ple. A  man  who  would  not  die  for  a  senti- 
ment is  not  worth  living;  and  a  life  sacri- 
ficed for  a  sentiment  is  well  expended. 

This  was,  if  ever  there  was  one,  a  war  for 
a  sentiment.  Here  it  counts  with  the  Cru- 
sades, only  it  counts  better  than  those  ill- 
considered  wars.  And  what  is  the  return 
for  our  sacrifice  of  lives,  priceless  except  for 
the  price  of  sentiment  ?  In  return  for  sixteen 
weeks  of  havoc  and  death  we  have  the  assur- 
ance of  decades  and  centuries  of  blessed 
liberty  and  peace  bestowed  on  the  people  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  the  deliverance  of 
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the  seven  millions  of  the  Philippines  from 
Spanish  oppression.  The  ripples  that  circled 
the  sinking  fleets  will  soon  be  lost  in  the 
pacific  seas,  and  the  grass  will  grow  over 
soldiers'  graves  and  the  poignancy  of  per- 
sonal grief  will  be  assuaged,  but  the  genera- 
tions unborn  will  bless  the  heroes  whose 
sacrifice  gave  them  their  freedom.  Many  times 
over  will  the  dividend  be  paid  in  peaceful 
and  happy  homes. 

A  word  of  sympathy  for  poor  humiliated 
Spain.  Has  she,  like  China,  lost  the  power 
of  recuperation?  We  hope  not.  She  had 
lost  the  right  of  empire.  That  right  is  lost 
when  a  people  does  not  understand  that  em- 
pire is  a  trust  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit 
of  the  governed.  There  was  in  Spain  no 
controlling  moral  sentiment  which  would  for- 
bid those  in  command  of  the  colonies  to  rule 
oppressively.  We  can  rule  colonies,  because 
there  is  in  this  country  a  controlling  moral 
sentiment.  Our  free  press  is  the  mouth- 
piece of  our  free  people;  and  moral  principles 
are  honored  by  our  moral  and  religious  peo- 
ple. If  France  or  Germany  fail  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  Of  their 
colonies,  and  exploit  them  only  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  mother  country,  they  will  fail  as 
Spain  has  failed.  If  England  succeeds,  it  is 
only  because  her  public  sentiment  demands 
that  her  colonies  shall  be  governed  justly, 
and  shall  not  be  robbed. 

We  have  entered  on  a  new  era.  No  one 
thought  ft,  but  it  has  come.  The  nation  is 
of  age.  It  must  take  its  part,  accept  its  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  government  of  the 
world,  and  be  sobered  thereby.  Now  we 
shall  be  one  of  the  world-nations.  No  other 
nation  is  better  fitted  easily  to  take  world 
responsibilities,  because  in  no  other  country 
will  rulers  be  held  to  a  stricter  account  for 
misgovernment.  It  would  not  be  cowardice 
alone,  it  would  be  treason  to  God,  faithless- 
ness to  the  world,  for  us  to  shrink  from  the 
duty  of  helping  put  the  best  principles  and 
the  freest  institutions  into  control  over  the 
earth.  For  this  end  we  should  ally  ourselves 
with  those  whose  purpose  is  like  ours,  and 
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for  this  end  God  forbid  that  we  may  have  to 
fight!  And  yet  we  have  now  had  the  evi- 
dence that  war  may  be  a  thunder-storm 
needed  to  clear  the  air  for  the  sun  of  liberty 
and  peace. 

A  REMARKABLE  DEFINITION. 

The  following  definition  of  a  certain  or- 
ganization is  given  by  a  writer  in  The  In- 
dependent this  week.  This  organization 
he  says,  is 

"A  voluntary  association  of  Christians  or- 
ganized to  maintain  and  propagate  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scripture." 

To  what  would  such  a  definition  apply  ? 

It  might  be  a  doctrinal  Tract  Society. 
There  is  an  "Evangelical"  publication  society 
in  Great  Britain  which  has  just  tnis  purpose. 
In  this  country  the  adherents  of  the  Church 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  have  such  a  publica- 
tion society  "to  maintain  and  propagate 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  system  of  doc- 
trine taught  in  the  ^oly  Scripture"  as  ex- 
pounded by  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Most 
of  our  denominational  publication  societies 
have,  however,  we  believe,  a  broader  out- 
look embracing  Christian  life  as  well  as  doc- 
trine. 

One  might  think  the  definition  was  made 
to  describe  a  theological  seminary;  but  this 
could  hardly  be  the  case.  It  is  true  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  purpose  of  a  theo- 
logical seminary  is  to  maintain  and  propagate 
what  its  teachers  believe  to  be  the  biblical 
system  of  doctrine;  but  this  is  not  all  its 
purpose.  The  department  of  Church  History 
has  quite  another  purpose;  especially  the 
department  of  homiletics  is  devoted  to  a 
much  higher  end,  that  of  teaching  its  pupils 
to  speak  with  such  persuasiveness  as  will  not 
merely  instruct  the  head  but  move  the  heart, 
conquer  and  control  the  will.  This  is  not 
the  definition  of  a  theological  seminary. 

Certainly  it  is  not  the  definition  of  a  Chris- 
tian  church.  Be  it  a  church  in  a  hamlet  or 
a  city,  its  purpose  is  to  make  men  first 
Christians  and  then  better  Christians.  Inci- 
dentally it  will  maintain  and  propagate  some 
system  of  doctrine  or  other,  but  that  is  a  sub- 
sidiary object.  It  seeks  souls  more  than 
brains. 


Neither  is  this  the  proper  definition  of  a 
denomination  of  Christians.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Baptist  denomination.  It  is  a 
body  of  Christians,  and  their  distinctive  doc- 
trine is  that  of  believers'  baptism  by  immer- 
sion; but  they  would  never  admit  that  they 
were  organized  wholly  or  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  and  propagating  that 
doctrine.  Very  little  of  their  preaching  or 
teaching  is  devoted  to  it.  They  have  a  much 
grander  purpose  on  hand,  namely,  to  make 
the  world  Christian,  with  a  heart,  not  ahead, 
religion.  They  organize  themselves  as  Bap- 
tists because  they  think  that  is  the  best  way 
to  convert  the  world,  not  because  their  ob- 
ject is  to  teach  a  sort  of  baptism.  Their 
Baptist  system  of  doctrine  is  a  means  to  an 
end,  not  the  end  itself. 

What  is  true  of  the  Baptists  is  true  of  the 
Methodists,  the  Lutherans,  the  Episco- 
palians, and  every  other  denomination;  and 
yet  Professor  Dufrleld  says  that  the  definition 
given  above  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  is  entirely  in  error.  If  his 
definition  were  correct,  his  conclusion  would 
follow;  being  incorrect,  his  conclusion  may 
need  reconsideration.  Whether  a  man  should 
remain  in  a  denomination  depends  on  wheth- 
er he  is  in  sympathy  with  its  main  spirit  and 
purpose. 

"OUR  DUTY  TO  THE  WORLD." 

In  his  valuable  article,  last  week,  on  • '  Eng- 
land and  America,"  President  Washburn 
says: 

"  We  shall  do  what  we  believe  to  be  for  our 
interest,  or,  if  we  can  rise  so  high,  what  we 
see  to  be  our  duty  to  the  world." 

And  why  should  we  not  rise  so  high  ?  Is 
the  Christian  obligation  of  beneficence  a 
solely  personal  one,  and  does  it  have  nothing 
to  do  with  nations?  Is  it  the  first  duty  of  a 
nation  to  be  selfish?  Must  it  consider  first 
and  only  what  will  be  for  its  own  interests, 
with  no  regard  to  what  are  the  interests  of 
other  nations?  This  is  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion, and  a  practical  one  also. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  nations  to  act  on 
the  theory  that  they  are  not  their  brothers' 
keepers.  Let  other  nations  look  out  for  them- 
selves, has  been  their  thought,  and  we  will 
look  out  for  ourselves.     Of  course  this  is  net 
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Christian,  but  it  has  been  supposed  that  a 
nation  has  no  soul,  and  that  it  was  a  mere 
misnomer  to  speak  of  a  Christian  nation, 
when  we  meant  a  nation  in  which  the  people 
professed  more  or  less  generally  the  Christian 
faith. 

Now  what  would  be  involved  in  a  nation 
being  really  Christian,  and  loving  its  neigh- 
bor as  itself? 

One  thing  is  that  it  would  feel  some  obli- 
gation to  protect  other  peoples  than  its  own 
against  injury  or  oppression.  A  truly  Chris- 
tian nation  would  not  allow  the  Turkish 
massacres  to  be  repeated  or  the  oppression 
of  the  Armenians  to  continue.  It  would  sup- 
press a  robber  State  as  soon  as  a  pirate  ship. 
A  truly  Christian  nation  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  Spanish  oppressions  next  to  it  in  Cuba, 
even  at  a  considerable  loss  in  blood  and 
treasure.  Bismarck's  famous  remark  about  a 
Pomeranian  grenadier  was  hideously  unchris- 
tian; our  intervention  for  Cuba  was  simply 
Christian. 

When  a  war  breaks  out  between  two  na- 
tions, a  really  Christian  nation  will  enter 
upon  it  without  vindictiveness,  and  will  de- 
sire that  its  enemy  may  be  as  little  humiliated 
as  is  possible  consistently  with  the  object  of 
the  war.  It  will  remember  the  command, 
obligatory  on  nations  as  well  as  individuals, 
"Love  your  enemies."  It  will  make  the 
conditions  of  peace  as  little  onerous  or  disa- 
greeable as  possible,  and  it  will  treat  prison- 
rs  with  curtesy  and  kindness;  and  when 
war  is  over  it  will  be  ready  to  do  everything 
it  can  for  the  rehabilitation  and  comfort  of 
its  late  foes. 

A  Christian  nation  in  times  of  peace  will 
remember  that  nations  are  brethren.  It  will 
learn  that  what  is  for  the  advantage  of  one 
is  for  the  advantage  of  all.  It  will  not  try 
to  enrich  itself  by  means  intended  to  impov- 
erish or  rob  its  neighbor  nation.  It  will  not 
try  to  make  other  nations  pay  its  expenses, 
by  shrewd  financial  methods  bound  to  over- 
reach the  authors.  It  will  give  neighbor  na- 
tions, especially  weaker  nations,  all  the  ad- 
vantages cf  advice,  assistance  or  reciprocity 
that  are  possible,  and  it  will  understand  that 
the  laws  of  God  will  so  work  that  righteous- 
ness shall  exalt  a  nation,  while  selfishness 
shall  be  a  reproach  and  injury  to  any  peo- 
ple. 


TEN     YEARS     IN     CHURCH 
TORY. 


HIS 


It  is  generally  known  that  very  numerous 
and  important  discoveries  in  early  Church 
history  and  literature  have  been  made  of 
late  years;  but  it  is  necessary  to  review  this 
period  and  its  achievements  to  appreciate 
how  great  these  discoveries  have  been. 

During  the  past  ten  years  a  number  of  im- 
portant  discoveries    have    been    made   with 
reference  to  the  text  of  the  Gospels.   Ephraem 
Syrus,  who  died  378,  prepared  a  commentary 
on  the  Gospels  which  we  possess  in  an  Ar- 
menian translation.     It  has  been  discovered 
that  the  text  which  lay  at  the  ground  of  this 
commentary  was  the  Harmony  composed  by 
Tatian  about  the  year  170.     This  then  gives 
us  a  very  early  text  of  the  Gospels.     In  1892 
there  was    found    in  a  monastery  at    Mount 
Sinai   a    Syriac  translation   of   the    Gospels 
which  was  composed  in  the  second  century. 
Here  we  have  two  texts  for  the  Gospels  es- 
sentially agreeing,  one  of    Epiiraem    Syrus, 
and  the  other  this  Mqfcnt  Sinai  translation 
belonging  to  the  second  century,  extremely 
valuable  for  the  fixing   of  the    New  Testa- 
ment   texts.      Very    important    is    another 
discovery,    that   the   last    twelve    verses   of 
Mark's  Gospel  are  credited  in  an  Armenian 
manuscript  to  the  Presbyter  Ariston,  a  dis- 
ciple of  our  Lord,  who  lived  for  a  long  while 
in  Asia  Minor.     This  relieves  a  great  diffi- 
culty, as  it  was  known  that  these  verses  are 
an    addition    to    Mark's   Gospel.     The  late 
discovery  of  the  Logia,  or  Sayings  of  Jesus, 
possibly  belonging  to  an   Egyptian  Gospel, 
also  of  a  fragment   of   the    history   of   our 
Lord's    passion  from  the  Gospel    of    Peter, 
found   in   Egypc,  indicate  the  abundance  of 
the   uncanonical  literature  about  our    Lord 
in  the  first  two  centuries. 

A  very  great  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  early  Church  came  through  the  discovery 
of  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
which  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  second 
century.  Two  epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
addressed  from  the  Roman  to  the  Corinthian 
Church,  and  which  belong  to  the  first  cen- 
tury, and  a  homily  belonging  to  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  before  imperfectly 
known,  we  now  possess  in  complete  form. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  apocalyptic  literature, 
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so   popular  in    the  early    Church,  has    been 
greatly   increased  through    the  discovery  of 
the  fragments  of  the    Apocalypse  of  Enoch, 
an  Epistle  of  Jude,  the  Apocalypse  of  Elijah, 
the  fragments  of  an  Apocalypse  of  Moses, and 
especially  the   Apocalypse    of  Peter,    which 
describes  a  wandering  through    Heaven  and 
Hell.     An  Egyptian  papyrus  has  given  us  the 
Acts  of  Paul,  in  which    the  spurious  corre- 
spondence of  Paul   with    the  Corinthians  is 
given,    previously    known     from     Armenian 
sources,  and  which  we  find   is  related  to  the 
previously  known  history  of  Paul  and  Thecla; 
also  the  Acts  of  Peter  and  the  Acts  of  John 
have  been  found.     To  this   we    may    add  a 
number   of   Gnostic   writings  of  the  second 
century   of    very   great    value,      since    they 
give  us  a    new  understanding    of  the   teach 
ings    of    the     opponents   of   the    orthodox 
Church. 

To  these  must  be  added  a  number  of  very 
valuable  discoveries  for  early  Church  history, 
especially  accounts  of  martyrs  and  saints 
from  Syriac,  Armenian  and  Coptic  sources. 
There  is  a  Syriac  calendar,  going  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  which  carries 
the  date  of  this  calendar  back  to  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Great.  The  stories  of  Greek 
martyrs  connect  themselves  with  what  we 
have  learned  from  the  Church  historian, 
Eusebius,  who  died  in  340;  and  we  get  much 
light  on  the  times  of  the  persecutions  under 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Commodus  and  Decius. 
An  Egyptian  papyrus  gives  us  the  formula 
used  by  those  who  yielded  to  persecution 
and  offered  sacrifices  to  idols. 

Another  discovery  of  the  highest  value  is 
the  Apology  for  Christianity  made  by  Aristi- 
des,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  11710138.  He  is  the  oldest  of  the 
apologists,  antedating  Justin  Martyr.  Schol- 
ars were  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  from 
this  writing  was  borrowed  a  large  portion  of 
the  legend  of  the  Middle  Ages  of  Barlaam  and 
Josaphat.  A  Venetian  manuscript  has  given 
us  a  fragment  of  the  genuine  writing  of  the 
Bishop  Melito,  of  Sardis,  of  about  170  a.d. 
It  is  the  oldest  treatise  on  Christian  baptism 
that  has  come  to  light.  There  are  not  a  few 
inscriptions  of  value,  such  as  the  petition'of 
a  Lycian  city  in  reference  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Christians,  and  a  reply  of  the  Emperor 
Maximin,  who  granted  their   request.     This 


discovery  also  confirms  a  statement  of  Euse- 
bius. 

The  literature  of  the  Church   Fathers   has 
also    received    very   considerable    additions, 
and  the  writings  of  Hippolytus,  the  discovery 
of  whose  treatise  on  Heresies  antedates  this 
decade,  have   been    collected,  and    his  com- 
mentary on    Daniel,    lately  discovered,  is  of 
much  value  for  its  discussion  of  the  time  of 
Septimius     Severus,      193-21 1.      Fragments 
have  been  found  of   lost  works   of    Clement 
and  Origen  of  Alexandria,  including  portions 
of  the  latter' s  great  commentary  on  both  the 
Old  and  New   Testament.     Of  the  predeces- 
sors of  Athanasius  in  Alexandria,  Peter  and 
Alexander,     some    new  sources    have    been 
discovered.      The     writings    of    Methodius, 
Bishop   of    Olympia,     give    us   information 
about  this  opponent  of  Origen;  and  valuable 
discoveries   have    been  made   of  writings  of 
Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage. 

Such  discoveries  as  these,  made  in  ten 
years,  indicate  what  further  discoveries  are 
likely  to  be  made  in  Egypt  and  in  the  most 
careful  investigation  of  cnanuscripts  in  East- 
ern libraries.  Even  while  we  write  comes 
the  publication  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  of  the 
first  part  of  the  papyri  of  Oxyrhyncus,  con- 
taining the  oldest  known  manuscript  frag- 
ment of  the  Gospels  and  a  bit  of  a  new  text 
of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 


FATHER    HECKER    AND     AMERI- 
CANISM. 

No  doubt  Father  Elliot  wrote  his  modest 
"Life  of  Father  Hecker"  merely  as  a  filial 
tribute  to  the  honored  founder  of  the  Paul- 
ist  Society.  He  had  not  the  least  intention 
of  furnishing  pretext  or  ammunition  for  an 
ecclesiastical  campaign;  nevertheless  his  in- 
nocent volume  has  supplied  the  occasion  for 
a  violent  outburst  of  polemics  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Strange  to  say,  this  con- 
troversy about  "Americanism,"  precipitated 
by  an  American  publication,  is  altogether  a 
European  affair;  nothing  more  than  a  ran- 
dom shot  having  so  far  been  heard  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  Europe,  however,  two  books,  and  no 
end  of  newspaper  articles,  have  been  written 
ostensibly  in  reply  to  Father  Elliot's  Life  of 
Hecker.  The  volume  just  published  by 
Father  Delattre,    of    the    Jesuit  College   in 
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Louvain,  on  "A  New  American  Catholi- 
cism, "does  not  seem  destined  to  create  such 
a  furore  as  its  predecessor,  the  Abbe  Mei- 
gnan's  "Is  Father  Hecker  a  Saint  ?"  Both 
books,  however,  are  similar  in  tone,  pur- 
pose and  method.  The  "  posted  "  know 
that  there  is  no  serious  question  of  the  or- 
thodoxy of  Father  Hecker;  he  is  used  merely 
as  a  sham  target  for  bigger  game. 

The  Abbe  Meignan  admits  that  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  life,  works  and 
ideas  of  Father  Hecker,  "as  the  official 
known  as  the  Devil's  Advocate  would  do  in 
a  canonization  process."  He  does  'not  pre- 
tend to  give  an  unbiased  history  of  Hecker's 
life,  but  to  work  up  by  every  means  a  case 
against  him  and  the  teachings  for  which  he 
is  made  to  stand.  But  as  the  case  proceeds 
the  prosecution  "shows  its  hand  "  by  ma- 
king Father  Hecker  give  place  to  several  well- 
known  ecclesiastics  and  some  obscurities 
who  are  not  yet  candidates  for  canonization. 
Hecker  is  set  down  as  a  visionary  and  an 
ignoramus,  the  founder  of  a  society  which 
can  hardly,  even  by*curtesy,  be  called  Catho- 
lic. The  Paulists  are  accused  of  teaching 
bad  theology,  of  introducing  strange  cus- 
toms, and  of  conducting  theatrical  entertain- 
ments in  their  guildhalls.  They  are  also 
condemned  on  the  serious  charge  of  discard- 
ing the  cassock  when  they  appear  on  the 
streets  or  in  public  places! 

The  actions  and  addresses  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons  are  severely  criticised  and  mercilessly 
ridiculed.  He  is  called  to  account  for  taking 
part  in  the  inaugural  proceedings  of  the  re- 
cent Parliament  of  Religions,  in  which  a 
blasphemous  (the  ordinary  Protestant)  form 
of  prayer  was  used,  and  afterward  inserted  in 
the  official  reports:  namely,  "Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven,"  etc.  The  pronoun 
"  which,"  it  is  explained,  can  be  applied  only 
to  animals  and  things.  The  Cardinal  is  like- 
wise arraigned  on  two  counts  for  saying  that 
Gladstone,  Bismarck  and  Leo  are  the  three 
great  men  of  our  day;  first,  in  that  the  com- 
parison belittles  Leo;  and,  secondly,  in  that 
it  reveals  a  narrow  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxonism. 
Archbishop  Kain,  of  St.  Louis,  is  read  out 
of  the  Church  for  having  accepted  the  office 
of  a  vice-president  at  a  public  meeting  in 
honor  of  General  Booth;  and  Archbishop 
Keane,  formerly  of  the  Washington  Univer- 


sity, is  flatly  accused  of  Pelagianism.  The 
discourse  of  the  latter  at  the  Parliament  of 
Religions  is  denounced  as  sheer  infidelity. 
Of  course  Archbishop  Ireland  gets  a  due 
share  of  attention.  His  addresses  are  re- 
viewed and  found  to  be  seriously  tainted  with 
Americanism.  From  all  quarters  testimony  is 
gathered  to  show  that  Americanism  is  an 
extravagant  movement  in  religion;  a  revolt 
against  methods  of  procedure  less  than 
against  the  positive  doctrines  and  historic 
traditions  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
Liberal  party  is  painted  as  a  conglomeration 
of  disturbers  who  are  either  ignorant  vi- 
sionaries or  uncatholic  revolutionists. 

All  who  have  followed  closely  the  inner 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  these  days 
know  the  sources  of  Abbe  Meignan's  inspira- 
tion; and  they  know,  too,  the  purpose  which 
the  book  is  expected  to  subserve  in  the  plan 
of  campaign  against  liberalism  recently  or- 
ganized. It  is  no  secret  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  bluntly  refused  to  give  his  imprima- 
tur to  the  work,  saying  that  he  could  not 
appear  to  sanction  a  libelous  attack  upon  the 
prelates  of  the  Church  in  America.  But  the 
men  who  are  back  of  Meignan  succeeded  in 
getting  the  imprimatur  of  the  Dominican 
Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  in  Rome, 
through  the  good  office  of  Brandi  and  Ma- 
zella,  of  the  Jesuit  Society.  The  Pope  and 
Cardinal  Rampolla  knew  nothing  about  the 
book,  and  both  took  pains  to  make  the  fact 
known. 

These  books  and  articles  are  evidently  in- 
tended to  do   their  share  toward  defeating 
the  "Americanism"  which   means  a  break- 
ing with  the  political  and   social  traditions 
of  the  Old  World.   This  view  of  the  situation 
is  supported  by  the   fact    that   every  Jesuit 
publication,    from    the    Civilta    Cattolica    at 
Rome  to  the  obscurest  sheet  of  the  order, 
utters  the  same  war-cry  and  the  same  argu- 
ments.      A  concerted    movement  has   been 
inagurated  to  arouse  Catholic  Europe  to  a 
sense  of   the  dangers  of   the  new  order  of 
things;    in  other  words,   to   fortify  the    old 
against  the  advance  of  the  new.  to  intrench 
absolutism  against  the   progress  of   democ- 
racy.    Hence  the  attack  on  Elliot's  "  Life  of 
Father  Hecker,"    and    the   effort  now    ma- 
king, according  to  the  French  paper  La  Croix, 
to   have    the    book — rather    the    American 
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idea  itself— put  on  the  Index.  They  would 
make  an  end  of  this  looking  to  America 
for  inspiration  or  guidance. 

The  campaign  is  not  merely  a  campaign  of 
literature.  Systematic  effort  has  been  made 
at  Rome  of  recent  years  to  create  in  high 
quarters  prejudice  against  "Americanism" 
and  in  favor  of  the  reactionary  policy.  These 
books,  newspaper  articles  and  reports  are  in- 
dustriously circulated,  and  when  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  "orthodox"  branch  of  the 
Church  happens  to  visit  Rome,  quite  ac- 
cidentally his  conversations  and  official  ut- 
terances are  made  to  help  the  cause.  Bishop 
Sebastian  Messmer,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  did 
all  in  his  power,  during  his  recent  sojourn  in 
Rome,  to  give  an  air  of  plausibility  to  such 
vaporings  as  are  to  be  found  in  Abbe  Mei- 
gnan's  book.  In  this  country  Bishop  Mess- 
mer's  sayings  are  interpreted  with  many 
qualifications,  he  being  a  German  of  the 
Germans  and  an  intransigent  of  intransigents. 
But,  perhaps,  he  is  taken  more  seriously  at 
Rome.  Thus  the  war  goes  on,  the  end 
whereof  no  man  knows. 


BLUNDERS    AND    APOLOGIES. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties is  near,  we  can  begin  to  form  some  gen- 
eral estimate  of  the  effort  put  forth  by  the 
Government  in  defense  of  its  honor  and  the 
cause  of  humanity.  It  is  no  secret  that  we  had 
to  get  ready  for  war  after  war  was  declared. 
Few  can  realize  what  this  implies.  We  went 
to  the  field  with  scarcely  five  rounds  of  am- 
munition apiece  for  our  regulars.  In  the 
emergency  Secretary  Alger  with  an  auda- 
cious courage  that  he  has  repeatedly  shown, 
even  ordered  supplies  at  his  own  risk,  vow- 
ing to  pay  for  them  himself  if  Congress 
failed  to  make  the  appropriations.  But  our 
regulars  represented  only  the  fine  nucleus 
of  the  army  to  be  formed.  The  raising  and 
equipping  of  a  volunteer  army  is  a  difficult 
and  delicate  task.  Some  of  the  unaccounta- 
ble things  that  have  been  done,  certain  ap- 
pointments, for  instance,  which  cannot  be 
defended  from  the  military  standpoint,  be- 
come intelligible  when  considered  from  the 
volunteer  side.  Politics  enters  here,  more 
or  less,  not  because  of  politicians,  but 
because    of    the      genius      of     our    institu- 


tions. There  are  various  kinds  of  leaders 
some  are  born  leaders  of  volunteers — 
Roosevelt,  for  instance,  and  others  that 
might  be  mentioned.  There  is  the  ring 
of  leadership  in  some  names,  even.  The 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  War  both 
understand  the  quality,  for  they  are  them- 
selves veterans  of  the  volunteer  order. 

This  necessity  of  equipping  and  raising  an 
army  in  the  very  face  of  the  foe  explains,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  want  of  preparation  lor 
dealing  humanely  with  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers.  Our  failure  here,  the  one  blot  on 
a  glorious  achievement,  makes  clear  also  the 
weak  spot  in  our  army  system,  namely,  the 
organization  of  the  medical  and  commissary 
departments. 

It  is  emphatically,  as  events  have  shown, 
a  defect  of  organization  rather  than  of 
personnel.  Bad  as  the  situation  has  been  it 
would  have  been  aggravated  a  thousand-fold 
but  for  the  energy  of  the  Red  Cross  associa- 
tion, which  with  wonderful  prevision  had 
prepared  for  the  emergency.  They  have  been 
hindered  at  times,  more  especially  in  their 
relief  work  in  the  home  camps;  but  the  hin- 
drance can  almost  always  be  traced  to  sub- 
ordinates, often  men  of  science  and  skill,  too 
often  men  formed  on  European  traditions, 
less  careful  for  the  comfort  of  a  "common 
soldier"  than  for  sacred  •officialism. 

It  was  Miss  Barton  who  brought  the  first 
relief  to  our  soldiers  in  those  terrible  days 
after  the  battle  of  Santiago.  Under  a  per- 
emptory order  from  General  Shafter  she 
seized  army  wagons  and,  mounted  upon  one 
herself,  rode  to  the  wretched  hospital  where 
our  boys  lay  suffering  and  in  extremis.  All 
honor  to  the  noble  woman  who  ignores  a 
thousand  petty  annoyances  and  envious  mis- 
representations that  she  may  save  all  her 
energies  for  the  supreme  work  of  relief! 

Herself  a  veteran  of  more  wars  than  any 
soldier  in  our  land,  she  is  sustained  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  mandate  higher,  even, 
than  that  of  a  commanding  general.  It  is 
the  will  of  the  people  who  comprehended 
better  than  many  in  authority  the  need  of 
volunteer  agencies  at  the  inception  of  such  a 
contest. 

The  war  has  not  simply  developed  pa- 
triotism; it  has  served,  also,  to  bring  the 
American   spirit  to  distinctive  consciousness 
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of  itself.  This  is  largely  the  spirit  of  youth, 
bold,  eager,  self-confident,  over-reckless, 
perhaps;  but  it  is  also  something  that  youth 
is  not — it  is  in  the  main  reverent  and  tender, 
and  it  is  because  of  this  all-pervading  tender- 
ness that  it  so  readily  brooks  the  ministra- 
tions of  women,  even  amid  the  horrors  of 
war.  And  at  this  moment  there  is  no  higher 
embodiment  of  this  spirit  than  the  man  in 
the  White  House,  whose  buoyant  courage, 
abiding  faith  in  the  people,  and  large  self- 
restraint  are  known  to  the  whole  world,  but 
whose  tender  and  deep  sympathies  are  best 
known  to  those  who  appeal  to  him  for  the 
comfort  and  relief  of  the  boys  in  blue.  His 
ready  support  of  every  reasonable  measure 
having  this  end  in  view,  his  interest  in  the 
details,  his  constant  solicitude  for  the  wel- 
fare ot  the  soldiers  form  no  small  part  of  the 
strain  which  this  war  imposes  upon  him. 


It  is  a  great  deal  to  be  able  to  report  of 
Secretary  Day  that  he  has  done  his  work  in 
his  most  important  department  with  such 
ability  and  discretion  that  not  a  word  of 
criticism  can  be  offered,  and  that  the  whole 
country  regrets  that  he  must  resign  the  high- 
est office  in  the  gift  of  the  President.  He 
was  a  country  lawyer  quite  unknown  to  the 
nation,  but  whose  ability  was  known  to  his 
neighbor,  Mr.  McKinley.  His  success  sug- 
gests that  we  have  hundreds  of  men  who 
could  do  the  highest  public  work  well  if  the 
call  came  to  them.  Now  he  leaves  simply 
because  he  does  not  care  for  the  distinction, 
and  not  being  a  man  of  wealth  he  cannot  af- 
ford to  occupy  the  social  position  which  the 
head  of  the  Cabinet  naturally  would  hold. 
He  will  resign  now  that  the  war  is  ended, 
only  consenting  to  act  as  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners who  will  go  to  Paris.  It  is  said  that 
his  successor  will  be  Ambassador  Hay,  whose 
experience  fits  him  for  the  place.  A  word  of 
appreciation  is  also  due  to  Assistant  Secretary 
Moore,  who  was  lent  to  the  department  for 
the  period  of  the  war  by  Columbia  College, 
as  some  one  was  needed  there  who  is  familiar 
with  international  law,  and  who  will  now  re- 
turn to  his  chair.  So  in  this  country  the 
college  professorship  and  the  private  position 
of  the  lawyer  have  their  supreme  honor  above 
public  office.  We  hear  that  there  may  be 
other  changes  in  the  Cabinet.    Secretary  Al- 


ger, it  is  said,  may  retire;  and  he  will  not  be 
greatly  lamented.  Somehow,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment's work  seems  always  to  have  gone  right, 
while  the  blunders  in  the  Army  Department 
have  been  numerous,  and  investigations  will 
be  in  order.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  Re- 
publicans will  nominate  Theodore  Roosevelt 
for  Governor  of  New  York,  but  it  would  be  a 
better  service  for  the  country  if,  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Secretary  Alger,  Colonel  Roose- 
velt should  be  appointed  to  his  place.  He 
has  had  excellent  experience  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  has  served  with  great  credit  in 
the  army,  and  beyond  question  the  latter  de- 
partment needs  the  overturning  and  straight- 
ening which  so  efficient  and  courageous  a 
man  as  Colonel  Roosevelt  could  give  it.  It 
needs  to  be  put  on  a  much  more  effective 
footing,  and  he  could  do  it  if  anybody;  but 
perhaps  that  is  too  much  to  hope,  and  he 
seems  to  be  predestined  for  Governor  against 
the  Croker  and  Hill  candidate. 


General  Shafter  deserves  heartiest 
thanks  for  his  letter  attacking  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  the  canteen.  His  letter  is  so  good 
that  we  must  reprint  nearly  the  whole  of  it: 

"I  have  always  been  strongly  opposed  to 
the  canteen  system  or  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  of  any  kind  on  military  reservations, 
and  have  opposed  it  until  absolutely  overruled 
and  required  to  establish  a  canteen  at  my  post. 
I  regard  it  demoralizing  to  the  men,  besides 
impairing  seriously  their  efficiency.  There  are 
always  in  every  regiment  a  number  of  men 
that  will,  underany  circumstances,  getand  drink 
liquor;  but  the  great  majority  are  temperate, 
abstemious  men,  and  it  is  to  these  that  the  evil 
effects  of  the  post  exchange  system  work  the 
greatest  injury,  as  young  men  who  would  not 
think  of  going  away  from  the  post,  for  liquor 
will,  when  it  is  placed  before  them,  and  every 
inducement  offered  them  to  purchase,  do  so, 
and  thus  gradually  acquire  habits  of  intem- 
perance. The  plea  that  it  furnishes  a  large 
sum,  which  it  does,  to  improve  the  table  fare 
of  the  men,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  poor  one, 
as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  per- 
fectly able  to  feed  its  men  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  profits  of  rumselling.  I  have 
absolutely  prohibited  the  sale  of  liquor  or  the 
opening  of  saloons  in  the  city  of  Santiago,  and 
have  refused  permission  for  cargoes  of  beer  to 
come  from  the  States  here." 
Those  in  authority  who  insist  on  having 
canteens  opened  for  selling  liquor  to  soldiers, 
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against  the  wish  of  officers  of  the  army  and 
and  the  Governors  who  send  State  troops, 
are  guilty  of  a  crime  that  should  not  be  for- 
given. 

We  have  had  the  assurance  for  several 
years  that  the  pensions  had  reached  their 
maximum,  but  each  year  shows  an  increase. 
Commissioner  Evans  reports  that  during  the 
year  ending  June  30th  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  pensions  was  17,000,  and  he  be- 
lieves it  will  reach  the  total  of  a  full  million 
during  the  current  year.  It  now  lacks  only 
7,000,  and  the  total  payment  is  $145,000,000 
per  year.  Notwithstanding  that  a  number 
of  fraudulent  pensioners  have  been  weeded 
out,  there  were  52,000  new  claims  admitted 
the  last  year.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
the  enormous  number  of  639,009  claims 
pending,  and  the  Commissioner  means  to 
clean  out  the  list  before  his  next  report.  It 
was  a  great  error  of  the  last  Congress  that  it 
did  not  act  on  the  Commissioner's  recom- 
mendation that  women  who  hereafter  marry 
soldiers  shall  not  thereby  acquire  the  right 
to  a  widow's  pension.  Young  women  marry 
wrecks  in  Soldiers'  Homes,  just  to  get  a  life 
pension.  Mr.  Evans  is  a  model  Commis- 
sioner, whose  purpose  it  is  to  make  the  pen- 
sion roll  a  roll  of  honor. 


A  devout  Catholic  woman,  nearly  related 
to  more  than  one  priest,  who  had  spent 
considerable  time  in  Cuba,  once  remarked 
in  the  presence  of  the  writer  that  what 
Cuba  needed  was  some  Protestant  mission- 
aries. She  was  oppressed  by  the  moral  con- 
dition of  Cuba,  and  she  wanted  Protestant 
missionaries  simply  because  she  knew  it  was 
not  possible  for  Catholic  missionaries  from 
America  to  be  sent  to  that  island  already 
Catholic  in  name.  But  now  the  conditions 
have  changed.  Cuba  will  be  as  wide  open 
as  Porto  Rico.  Our  Protestant  churches 
will  have  a  duty  to  those  islands,  and  they 
will  do  it;  but  their  duty  will  not  be  as  press- 
ing as  will  be  that  of  American  Catholics  to 
take  their  part  in  the  regeneration  of  this 
newly  opened  territory.  We  hope  that  for 
very  shame's  sake  the  constituted  heads  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  will 
make  a  most  thorough  investigation,  under 
authority  from  the  Holy  See,  of  the  condi- 


tion of  their  Church  in  Cuba,  and  will  do 
their  best  to  make  missionary  work  by 
Protestants  unnecessary,  if  they  can  do  it. 
This  will  be  a  great  deal  better  than  de- 
nouncing Protestants  who  attempt  to  do 
what  they  fail  to  do.  The  war  opens  the 
territory  taken  from  Spain  no  more  to  Amer- 
ican Protestants  than  it  does  to  American 
Catholics;  indeed,  Catholics  have  much  the 
better  chance,  and  we  hope  they  will  im- 
prove it. 

In  this  talking  age,  when  whatever  is  ac- 
complished must  in  the  last  analysis  be  by 
the  foolishness  of  preaching,  it  is  very  hope- 
ful that  there  is  much  talking  about  Chris- 
tian unity.  We  in  this  country,  far  as  we 
feel  that  we  are  behind  what  we  ought  to 
have  attained,  have  no  great  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves  when  we  make  com- 
parisons with  other  nations.  One  who  reads 
the  lately  published  life  of  Professor  Ritschl, 
by  his  son,  in  two  stout  volumes,  will  ob- 
serve how  often  the  petty  jealousies  of  Re- 
formed and  Lutheran  and  Union  and  the 
horror  of  "  sects  "  come  up  for  notice,  and 
will  feel  thankful  that  if  in  learning  and 
"scientific  theology"  we  are  behind  Germany, 
yet  in  Christain  love  and  practical  Christian- 
ity we  do  not  need  Ritschl  to  show  us  the 
road.  In  no  way  does  Jie  show  half  the  hor- 
ror of  sin  of  any  other  sort-  that  he  does  for 
Pietismns.  The  work  of  union  is  ripening 
for  decisive  action,  and  we  hope  that  the 
beginning  of  the  new  century  will  see  the 
federation  of  all  Evangelical  Churches  in 
America. 


The  following  letter  needs  no  comment 
from  us.  It  makes  its  own  request  and  its 
own  comment: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Independent: 

I  have  applied  to  Hastings,  of  Boston,  at  the 
Bible  House  in  New  York,  and  at  a  "  Bible 
Depository  "  (or  such  name)  in  Baltimore,  for 
cheaper  and  better  editions  of  the  Douay  Bible 
than  our  Catholic  houses  furnish.  I  mean 
portable  editions,  such  as  are  needed  here  at 
the  Chickamauga  Camp.  I  have  not  found  what 
I  sought.  In  my  travels,  however,  I  have  dis- 
covered that  you  can  obtain  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern  excellent  and  cheap  editions  of 
many  of  our  Catholic  books  of  devotion. 
Why   not    the    Bible    also?       Every      Catholic 
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family  wants  one.  I  find  the  soldiers  here 
supplied  with  beautiful  pocket  editions  of  the 
various  Gospels,  etc.,  but  none  in  the  Catholic 
form. 

This  is  not  because  the  houses  other  than 
Catholic  do  not  issue  Bibles  with  notes  and 
comments,  for  they  do  so.  They  have  every 
conceivable  style,  to  suit  every  taste  and  con- 
dition. Please  ask  them  to  print  and  sell  to  us 
the  entire  Bible,  Apocrypha,  notes  and  all,  for 
our  poor  Catholic  families.  Ask  them,  too,  to 
print  and  sell  individual  Gospels,  Epistles, 
etc.,  as  annotated  in  our  Authorized  Version. 

Edward  McSweeny. 

Chickamauga  Camp,  Aug.  12th,  1898. 


The  wonderful  growth  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  our  country  is  illustrated 
by  the  figures  given  by  the  Treasury  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  showing  the  changes  in  our 
commerce  since  1880.  During  this  period 
the  imports  ol  iron  and  steel  and  manufac- 
tures thereof  have  decreased  as  follows:  In 
1880,  $71,000,000;  in    1885,   $34,000,000;  in 

1890,  $42,000,000;  in  1895,  $23,000,000;  in 
1898,  $13,000,000.  Meanwhile  the  exports 
have  increased  as  follows:  in  1880,  $15,000,- 
000;  in  1885,  $17,000,000;  in  1890,  $26,000,- 
000;  in  1895,  $32,000,000;  in  1898,  $70,- 
000,000.  The  imports  of  pig  iron  have 
decreased  from  755,000  tons  in  1880  to  26,000 
in  1898,  while  the  exports  have  increased 
from  2,600  tons  in  1880  to  236  000  tons  in 
1898.  In  1880  we  imported  153,000  tons  of 
iron  and  steel  rails  and  in  1898  we  imported 
only  529  tons.  The  exports,  meanwhile,  in- 
creased from  2,400  tons  to  232,000  tons. 
Equally  marked  is  the  story  told  by  tin 
plate,  of  which  we  imported   $36,000,000  in 

1 891,  the  year  before  the  McKinley  tariff 
went  into  operation,  while  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30th,  1898,  we  imported  but 
$3,800,000.  In  i860  we  produced  821,000 
tons  of  pig  iron,  and  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1898  we  have  produced  5,900,000  tons. 
In  i860  Great  Britain  produced  more  than 
four  times  as  much  as  we,  while  now  we  pro- 
duce much  more  than  Great  Britain. 


Next  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  the  most  important  event  for  history 
of  the  past  month  has  been  the  publication 
of  Prince  Bismarck's  letter  of  resignation  as 
Minister  President  of  Prussia  and  Chancellor 


of  the  German  Empire,  sent  in  March,  1890. 
Taken  in  connection  with    the  history  of  the 
few  weeks  preceding,  it  sheds  a  flood  of  light 
on  the   occasions  of    Bismarck's  withdrawal, 
or  rather  dismissal.      Bismarck  had  just  be- 
fore had  an    interview    with    the    young  Em- 
peror in  which    the    latter    had    plainly  inti- 
mated to  him  that  he  was  no  longer  wanted. 
Thereupon    Bismarck    wrote    his    letter    of 
resignation,    in    which   he    most  plainly  told 
the   reasons  why  he    could    no  longer  serve 
William  II,  as  he  had  served    his  father  and 
grandfather.     William  had  insisted  on  being 
his  own  Minister  President   and  Chancellor 
and  receiving   reports    from  the  subordinate 
members  ofthe  Prussian  and  Imperial   Cabi- 
nets without  regard  to  the  man  who  held  the 
offices  and  was  responsible  for  the    unity  of 
the  policy  of  Germany.     Bismarck  had  pro- 
tested,    and      the     Emperor    had     insisted. 
Thereupon  Bismarck  reviewed  the  situation, 
calling  attention  to    the   fact  that  since  1848 
Prussia    had    been  a  constitutional    and  no 
longer   an    absolute     monarchy;     that    this 
involved     the     appointment    of    Presidents 
of     the     State       Ministry;     that      in      1852, 
in  order  to  secure  Ministerial   responsibility 
in     conformity     with     the    Constitution,     a 
Cabinet  order  was   issued    defining   the  rela- 
tion of  Minister   President    to  the    Monarch 
and  the  Cabinet,    and   that    order   had  been 
cheerfully    accepted    as     constitutional    for 
nearly  forty  years.     This  order    William  had 
now  directed  him   to  have   repealed;    but  he 
could  not  do  it   and   yet    hold  responsibility 
under   the  Constitution.     On    this   point  he 
declared  that  his  colleagues  all  agreed  with 
him.     Thus  differing  from  the  Emperor,  the 
latter  desired  his  resignation.     This  resigna- 
tion also  involved    his   withdrawal  from  the 
office  of   Imperial   Chancellor,  especially   as 
the  Emperor  had  been  pleased  to  set   limits 
to    his   official    rights   in  the  exercise  of  his 
duties,  and  to  object  to   his  consulting  with 
leaders  of  the  Reichstag,  and  had  also  inter- 
fered with  his   decisions  on    matters  of  for- 
eign policy.     In  the    plainest  way   Bismarck 
stated  that  in  resigning  he  was  only  comply- 
ing with  the  desires  of  the  Emperor,  who  he 
knew    had    "no     longer    any    use    for    his 
services." 

The  publication  of  Bismarck's  letter  of  res- 
ignation has  made  a  great  stir  in  Europe.   The 
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extraordinary  fact  about  it  is  that  Bismarck 
plants  himself  on  the  Prussian  Constitution 
of  1848,  Which  converted  the  absolute  mon- 
archy into  a  constitutional  one,  and  really 
charges  the  Emperor  with  breaking  down  the 
Constitution.  He  declares  that  when  or- 
dered to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Cabinet 
order  which  provided  for  the  responsibility 
of  the  Minister  President  under  the  Constitu- 
tion he  could  not  do  it  because  it  would  be 
unconstitutional.     He  says: 

"A  regulation,  such  as  was  contained  in  the 
decree  of  1852,  could  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
days  of  absolute  Monarchy,  and  would  not  be 
required  at  the  present  day  were  we  to  return 
to  absolutism  without  Ministerial  responsi- 
bility." 

That  is  plain  enough.  But  the  Emperor 
insisted,  and  so  Bismarck  resigned,  unwilling 
to  serve  without  being  really  responsible. 
But  that  he  should  have  resigned  showed 
that  he  could  not  free  himself  from  his 
notion  that  his  responsibility  was  to  the 
Emperor  and  not  to  the  nation  as  represented 
in  the  Prussian  Diet.  We  think  that  an 
instructed  British  premier  would  have  ap- 
pealed to  his  superior,  and  to  the  superior  of 
William  II,  namely  to  the  Prussian  Diet, 
whose  Constitution  was  thus  ruthlessly  set 
aside.  That  was  the  time  to  prove  whether 
or  not  the  Constitution  had  any  authority,  or 
was  merely  a  figment  set  up  to  satisfy  the 
revolutionists  of  1848.  Probably  Bismarck 
thought  it  such  a  figment,  except  as  he  now 
had  occasion  to  invoke  it  to  maintain  his 
own  authority.  Prussia  and  Germany  sub- 
mit to  their  wilful  Emperor  with  a  docility 
which  surprises  other  nations.  We  fear  that 
the  lesson  of  1848  will  have  to  be  repeated; 
and  Bismarck's  letter  is  a  public  warning 
from  the  stoutest  upholder  of  imperial 
rights. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  crisis  in  the 
East  had  come.  That  England  should  quietly 
submit  to  such  a  direct  snub  as  that  offered 
by  China  in  accepting  all  of  Russia's  condi- 
tions is  scarcely  conceivable  unless  she  has 
made  up  her  mind  practically  to  withdraw 
from  that  Empire.  She  has  yielded  a  good 
many  times,  and  can  scarcely  complain  if  her 
positive  action  even  now  is  heavily  discounted 
not  merely  in  Peking  and  St.  Petersburg  but 
elsewhere.     Repeatedly  she  has  assured]Brit- 


ish  trade  that  the  doors  of  China  should  not 
be  closed  against  it,  and  now  when  a  definite 
contract  is  impudently  flung  aside  as  so  much 
waste  paper,  she  must  either  assert  herself  or 
abdicate.  That  she  will  assert  herself  we 
firmly  believe,  and  in  such  way  as  will  con- 
vince Russia  that  she  has  gone  too  far.  It  is 
somewhat  significant  that  the  crisis  comes 
just  at  the  time  when  Parliament  is  pro- 
rogued, and  Lord  Salisbury  has  gone  to 
France  for  a  rest.  The  English  papers  re- 
call significantly  the  fact  that  it  was  during 
an  interregnum  when  the  younger  and  bolder 
Balfour  was  in  office  that  the  decision  to 
seize  Wei-hai-wei  was  reached,  and  there 
are  hints  that  the  Premier  is  not  unwilling 
to  step  out  for  a  time  and  allow  his  nephew 
to  do  what  he  would  like  to  do  but  feels 
unable  to  do.  It  has  for  a  long  time  been 
asserted  quietly,  but  now  more  openly,  that 
the  true  secret  of  this  constant  yielding  in 
English  foreign  diplomacy  is  found  in  the 
obstinate  determination  of  the  Queen  that 
she  will  not  have  a  war  during  the  remainder 
of  her  reign.  Lord  Salisbury's  relations  with 
her  have  been  such  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  "him  to  oppose  her.  He  away, 
Mr.  Balfour  might  permit  matters  to  come 
to  such  a  crisis  that,  whether  she  wanted  it  or 
not,  war  must  at  least  be  faced.  Whatever 
the  facts  in  this  regard,  England  may  be 
sure  that  her  positive  action  will  be  regarded 
with  most  friendly  eyes  by  America. 


President     Andrews,     just     going    to 

Chicago  to  take  charge  of  its  public  schools, 
is  reported  assaying,  in  a  public  address,  that 
in  his  recent  visit  to  Palestine  and  Egypt,  he 
failed  to  find,  on  diligent  inquiry,  that  Mo- 
hammedans are  anywhere  being  converted  to 
Christianity  in  the  sense  in  which  most  peo- 
ple suppose  that  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
been  converted.  They  must  be  very  ignorant 
people  who  have  thought  so;  we  supposed 
that  everybody  knew  that  converts  were  very 
few  in  those  Turkish  lands  where  it  is  death 
for  a  Moslem  to  become  a  Christian.  It  is 
only  in  India  that  conversions  by  the  hun- 
dreds can  be  reported. 

....  Odd  stories  come  from  Tonkin  of  the 
way  the  French  govern  the  natives  of  their 
new  possession.     When  the  cook  of  a  French 
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cruiser  at  one  of  the  coast  towns  went  to  pur- 
chase provisions,  the  Chinese  there  refused 
to  allow  him  to  land,  whereupon  the  com- 
mander landed  a  detachment  of  troops,  seized 
twenty  Chinese,  held  them  as  hostages  until 
provisions  were  purchased,  then  gave  them 
a  flogging  and  sent  them  ashore.  The  ad- 
miral then  wired  to  Paris  for  troops  and 
money  to  garrison  the  town,  and  was  dis- 
gusted when  he  received  five  thousand  dol- 
lars and  sixty  soldiers.  This  all  sounds  like 
a  story  of  Spanish  rule  of  colonies. 

Let  the  clergy  avoid  St.  Helena.    The 

canon  of  the  Cathedral  there,  who  is  also 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  vicar  of  St. 
Janes  Parish,  have  published  an  extraordi- 
nary letter  warning  clergymen  not  to  go  there 
for  service  without  ' '  written  agreements  with 
responsible  persons  as  to  the  payment  of 
promised  stipends  drawn  up  in  the  most 
legally  binding  form  possible."  They  de- 
clare that  "  any  agreement  which  depends 
in  the  least  degree  upon  honorable  feeling 
will  be  quite  useless  here."  We  doubt  if 
this  warning  can  be  paralleled  in  ecclesias- 
tical history. 

£ . , .  The  proposition  that  the  medical 
records  of  the  men  in  the  present  war  be 
preserved  for  use  in  awarding  pensions  in  the 
future  is  a  most  excellent  one,  and  can 
scarcely  fail  to  obviate  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties connected  with  the  pension  system.  The 
chief  difficulty  under  the  present  system  has 
been  the  obtaining  and  sifting  of  evidence  in 
regard  to  claims.  Had  the  medical  records 
been  kept  there  would  have  been  great  saving 
of  time  and  labor,  and  still  more,  prevention 
of  fraud.  We  hope  most  earnestly  that  the 
plan  will  be  adopted. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  in  Pennsylva- 
nia the  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh  has  come  out 
for  Dr.  Swallow  for  Governor,  and  it  looks  as 
if  Mr.  Wanamaker  and  his  friends  were  turn- 
ing that  way.  Indeed,  the  leading  papers  of 
Philadelphia,  such  as  the  Ledger,  Press, 
Times  and  Bulletin,  are  either  actively  sup- 
porting Dr.  Swallow  or  are  giving  him  the 
passive  support  of  attacking  the  candidates 
of  the  parties  of  the  rings.  The  days  of  the 
rings  in  Pennsylvania  are  nearly  numbered, 
we  hope. 


....  Professor  Mommsen,  the  eminent  and 
now  aged  German  historian,  is  reported  as 
saying  in  a  recent  interview  that  some  day 
France,  Russia  and  Germany  will  combine 
and  divide  the  British  Empire,  when  Egypt 
will  go  to  France,  India  to  Russia,  and  South 
Africa  to  Germany.  There  will  be  a  big  war 
first  and  some  surprises.  The  United  States 
will  not  stand  idly  by  and  see  that  program 
carried  out. 

The  craziest  piece  of  modern  legisla- 
tion would  be  the  bill  which  has  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  making,  vaccination  no 
longer  compulsory  on  those  who  claim  to 
have  conscientious  scruples  against  it.  The 
next  thing  will  be  to  allow  faith-curists  to 
let  their  children  die  without  medical  at- 
tendance. In  matters  of  public  health  cranks 
are  not  to  be  considered. 

We  fear  we  cannot  acquit  the  Spanish 

Queen  of  indulgence  in  the  Spanish  amuse- 
ment of  bull-fights,  altho  she  is  otherwise  an 
estimable  woman;  and  it  has  been  said  in 
American  papers  that  she  never  attends 
them.  She  attends  a  great  many.  We  have 
in  hand  a  Madrid  paper  in  which  the  an- 
nouncements of  bulls  and  fights  are  not  only 
put  above  those  of  priests  and  sermons,  but 
are  considerably  longer  and  fuller. 

The  Missouri  Democratic  Convention 

only  perfunctorily  indorsed  the  silver  heresy, 
and  passed  strong  resolutions  for  territorial 
expansion.  So  Democrats  and  Republicans 
are  coming  together  with  nothing  to  divide 
them.  The  Republican  Convention  of  Ne- 
braska was  not  afraid,  last  week,  to  take  the 
strongest  ground  in  favor  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard. 

....  Is  it  not  an  extraordinary  indication 
of  the  lack  of  malice  that  actuates  our  peo- 
ple in  their  war  with  Spain  that  Admiral 
Cervera  goes  unguarded  from  Annapolis  to 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  disturbed  only  by  the 
cheers  of  the  people  who  admire  his  chivalry, 
and  defended  only  by  the  local  police  who 
keep  off  the  crowd  that  wish  to  shake  his 
hand  ?  When  was  anything  of  the  sort  ever 
seen  in  war  before  ? 

....  If  Bishop  Quigley  says  there  should 
not  be  a  prize  fight  in  Buffalo,  and  District 
Attorney  Kenefy  says  there  must  not  be,  and 
Sheriff  Kilgallon  says  there  shall  not  be,  we 
guess  the  fight  will  be  postponed. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  IN  THE 
WAR. 

BY    AMOS    R.    WELLS, 
Managing  Editor  of  "The  Christian  Endeavor  World." 

One  thing  well  worth  proving  has  been 
proved  by  our  war  with  Spain;  this  is  that  the 
religious  young  men  of  the  United  States  are 
not  weakly  sentimentalists,  but  manly  patriots; 
and  the  proof  is  in  the  number  of  Christian 
Endeavorers  that  were  to  be  found  everywhere 
in  the  ranks,  not  only  in  the  volunteers,  but, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  navy,  among  the 
regulars. 

To  begin  with  the  beginning;  all  the  world 
now  knows — or  should  know — that  when  the 
"  Maine"  in  Havana  harbor  was  transformed 
in  a  terrific  instant  to  one  of  the  earth's  proud- 
est mausoleums,  there  lay  buried  among  her 
splintered  fragments  three  noble  Christian  En- 
deavor seamen — Carlton  H.  Jencks,  Elmer  M. 
Meilstrup  and  William  Rushworth. 

The  first  of  these,  of  whom  the  most  is 
known,  was  a  genuine  Christian  hero,  brought 
out  on  Christ's  side  by  Christian  Endeavor 
work  in  Honolulu.  He  became  president  of 
the  Floating  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  on 
board  the  "Charleston,"  a  society  whose  mem- 
bers, since  that  ship  went  out  of  commission, 
have  become  nuclei  of  Christian  Endeavor 
work  on  many  ships  of  our  national  navy. 
Carlton  Jencks  was  largely  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  useful  and  growing  Christian 
Endeavor  Seamen's  Home  at  Nagasaki,  Japan. 
Since  his  tragic  death  a  memorial  room  has 
been  fitted  up  in  the  Home  and  dedicated  to  his 
honor;  and  there  his  portrait  hangs.  Every 
night  on  the  "  Maine  "  this  young  fellow  knelt 
for  prayer;  and  his  shipmates  reverenced  his 
loyalty  to  his  God,  even  tho  they  did  not  join 
in  it  themselves.  Meilstrup  alone,  it  is  said, 
ventured  with  Jencks  upon  these  open  devo- 
tions. 

A  short  time  before  the  fearful  explosion 
Carlton  Jencks  led  a  very  earnest  prayer- 
meeting  on  board  the  "  Maine."  In  the  course 
of  it  he  told  about  a  vivid  dream  that  had  come 
to  him,  a  dream  of  the  destruction  of  the  ship, 
either  by  battle  or  by  some  terrible  accident,  he 
was  not  sure  which.  He  used  this  dream  as 
an  illustration,  warning  his  mates  to  be  ready 
to  meet  death  whenever  it  might  come. 

On  board  Admiral  Dewey's  flag-ship,  the 
44  Olympia,"    are    twelve    loyal    Endeavorers, 


who  hold  regular  Christian  Endeavor  prayer- 
meetings.  So  many  of  these  Endeavorers 
were  placed  on  one  of  the  gunboats  captured  at 
Manila  that  she  was  dubbed  by  the  fleet, 
44  Floating  Endeavor." 

The  4C  Oregon,"  as  that  magnificent  battle- 
ship set  out  from  San  Francisco  on  her  hazard- 
ous voyage  around  Cape  Horn  to  join  the 
Atlantic  Squadron.was  sped  on  her  way  by  the 
strains  of  "  God  be  with  you  till  we  meet 
again,"  sung  by  San  Francisco  Endeavorers; 
and  tho  the  conditions  were  such  that  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  on  board  could 
hold  no  regular  meetings  during  that  memora- 
ble journey,  its  members  met  together  in  quiet 
places  and  talked  of  the  goodness  of  God. 

The  first  killed  in  the  war  were  those  that 
fell  in  the  fight  at  Cardenas,  Cuba .  Among 
them  was  an  Endeavorer,  cook  on  the  torpedo- 
boat  "  Winslow,"  who  died  with  a  smile  while 
saying  a  prayer.  Indeed,  Endeavorers  were  to 
be  found  on  most,  if  not  all  of  the  ships  that 
took  part  in  the  exciting  events  of  the  war. 

Nor  has  Christian  Endeavor  been  less  promi- 
nent in  the  army  than  in  the  navy.  At  all  the 
great  camps  our  Christian  Endeavor  boys  have 
been  found,  and  the  Christian  Endeaverors  of 
the  localities  have  joined  with  them  in  Chris- 
tian work  among  the  unconverted.  With  the 
first  soldiers  to  march  into  Camp  Black.  New 
York,  went  the  Christian  Endeavor  monogram 
in  flowers,  carried  all  the  way  from  home. 
44  Christian  Endeavor  tents,"  in  which  there 
was  no  swearing,  and  in  which  prayer-meet- 
ings were  often  held,  became  not  uncommon. 

At  Tampa,  Fla.,  the  Christian  Endeavor 
reading- room,  set  up  by  the  local  Endeaverors, 
was  a  most  popular  resort.  A  similar  work 
was  carried  on  effectively  at  Jacksonville  and 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  A  stirring  story  is  told 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  lieutenant  who,  on 
taking  out  his  company  for  drill,  brought  their 
guns  to  an  order,  gave  them  an  earnest  talk 
on  s-,vearing,  and  asked  those  that  would  try 
henceforth  to  refrain  from  that  vice  to  bring 
their  guns  to  a  ,4  shoulder  arms."  Instantly 
every  gun  came  up! 

At  Camp  Merritt,  San  Francisco,  a  splendid 
work  was  accomplished  by  the  California  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Union.  Scattered  among  the 
regiments  they  had  seven  Christian  Endeavor 
tents,  or  more,  containing  all  sorts  of  com- 
forts and  conveniences;  and  they  maintained 
a    Christian    Endeavor    hall    where    the    local 
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societies  gave  regular  entertainments  and  held 
religious  services  for  the  soldiers.  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Mothers'  Clubs  were  formed 
throughout  the  State,  and  gave  efficient  aid. 
A  well-known  California  Endeavorer  was  sent 
out  with  the  first  troops  that  went  to  Manila, 
to  do  religious  work  among  the  soldiers. 

In  California  several  army  societies  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  were  formed,  one  among  the 
men  from  Wyoming,  one  in  the  Eighteenth 
United  States  Infantry,  and  one  in  a  Washing- 
ton regiment.  A  single  company  in  a  Kansas 
regiment  was  found  to  contain  forty-three  En- 
deavorers.  Important  Christian  Endeavor 
work  was  carried  on  among  the  boys  of  the 
Second  Massachusetts  at  Tampa,  in  the  Ninth 
New  York,  and  in  many  other  regiments. 
Large  numbers  of  Endeavorers  were  found  in 
the  camp  at  New  Orleans.  Over  two  hundred 
Endeavorers  were  counted  in  the  Third  Ten- 
nessee Regiment. 

At  Chickamauga  several  of  these  army  socie- 
ties were  formed,  one  in  the  Ninth  United 
States  Cavalry,  one  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Mich- 
igan, one  in  the  Second  Kentucky,  one  with 
members  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Minnesota 
and  Indiana. 

The  last  International  Christian  Endeavor 
Convention,  meeting  at  Nashville,  so  near 
Chickamauga,  had  much  to  do  with  the  sol- 
diers. Meetings  were  held  with  car-loads  of 
them  on  the  way  down.  Other  meetings  were 
held,  and  glorious  ones,  at  the  great  camp  it- 
self. The  delegates  from  the  camp  societies 
that  were  permitted  to  go  to  the  Convention 
were  received  with  tempests  of  applause,  and 
the  tents  they  pitched  by  the  Convention 
buildings  were  always  surrounded  by  crowds 
of  admiring  young  people. 

And  with  it  all,  there  was  scarcely  a  society 
in  the  land  that  did  not  do  something  for  the 
army  and  navy,  making  comfort-bags,  sending 
literature,  packing  boxes  of  delicacies,  pro- 
viding supplies  of  Bibles,  writing  noble  Chris- 
tian letters,  and,  in  some  instances,  sending 
their  own  members  to  do  Christian  work  in  the 
camps. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  Endeavorers  in  for- 
eign lands.  Hearty  messages  of  sympathy  and 
good  will  came  from  Christian  Endeavor 
officers  in  England  and  Germany.  The  annual 
convention  of  the  British  Christian  Endeavor 
Union  rang  with  cordial  references  to  America. 
Even  in  Spain  itself — let  it  never  be  forgotten 
— there  is  a  noble  group  of  Christian  Endeavor 
societies.  Forty  of  these  Endeavorers  are  girls 
attending  the  American  girls'  school  at  San 
Sebastian.     At  the  outbreak   of   hostilities  the 


American  missionaries  in  charge  removed  the 
school,  Spanish  pupils  and  all,  across  the  bor- 
der to  France,  and  then  told  the  parents  what 
they  had  done.  And  these  Spanish  parents 
thanked  them  for  keeping  the  girls  under  their 
care. 

Indeed,  there  was  at  least  one  ardent  En - 
deavorer  among  the  Spanish  troops  in  Cuba; 
and  an  earnest  Christian  letter  from  him  to  his 
home  society  reached  at  last  the  Christian  En- 
deavorers of  this  country. 

And  so  this  war  has  not  only  proved  that,  to 
an  extent  hardly  realized  before,  even  by  those 
most  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try, our  leading  and  most  active  young  men 
are  openly  on  the  side  of  Christ,  but  it  has 
shown  how  the  Endeavor-bond  is  knitting  even 
the  nations  together  in  Christian  sympathy.  I 
say  it  with  all  confidence:  if  the  Christian  En- 
deavor movement  had  made  as  great  progress 
in  Spain  as  in  our  own  land,  this  war  would 
have  been  absolutely  impossible. 


There  is  to  be  a  French  Protestant  pas- 
tor in  Tonkin,  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
Protestants  in  that  country.  Hitherto  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  held  absolute  sway. 

. .  .  .The  Army  Christian  Commission  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  estimates 
that  conversions  among  the  soldiers  at  the 
front  cost  about  four  dollars  each.  Allowing 
eight  hundred  dollars  for  the  cost  of  a  bomb, 
the  financial  balance  they  consider  shows  that 
"one  thirteen-inch  bomb  equals  two  hundred 
conversions." 

. .  .  .The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  suffered 
a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Walsh,  of  Toronto,  who  died  suddenly  August 
ist.  He  had  been  closely  connected  with 
movements  in  Ireland  and  was  prominently 
mentioned  for  the  Cardinalate.  One  of  his 
projects  was  the  convention  held  in  1896  for 
the  restoration  of  unity  in  the  Irish  Party. 

....During  the  past  seventeen  years  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Western  Canada  has 
grown  remarkably.  In  1881  there  was  one 
presbytery,  now  there  are  14.  Instead  of  one 
self-sustaining  congregation  there  are  now  7; 
the  28  missions  have  increased  to  17a;  the 
preaching  stations  from  116  to  937.  Instead  of 
971  families  there  are  now  13,605,  while  the 
number  of  communicants  has  advanced  from 
1,153  to  IQ.505>  and  the  contributions  from  $15,- 
100  to  $301,753- 

...  .The  Army  and  Navy  Christian  Commis- 
sion has  commenced  work    among  the  Spanish 
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prisoners  near  Portsmouth,  N.  H..  two  men 
whocan  speak  Spanish  having  already  been  sent 
fully  equipped  with  literature  and  all  the  ap- 
purtenances of  association  work.  Two  men 
have  also  been  sent  to  open  up  the  work  at 
Santiago.  In  all  of  this  the  authorities  at 
Washington  as  well  as  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  army  and  navy  have  co-operated  most 
heartily  with  the  Commission.    ' 

.  .  .  .There  is  a  movement  among  the  Free 
Church  colleges  of  England  to  secure  a  com- 
mon staff  of  professors  for  colleges  of  different 
denominations.  Some  of  these  have  for  several 
years  shared  the  services  of  certain  members 
of  their  staff;  and  they  have  recently  joined  in 
the  appointment  of  five  professors,  whose  du- 
ties will  be  performed  in  the  common  interest. 
This  economizes  educational  money,  increases 
the  efficiency  of  professorates,  and  rivets  still 
more  closely  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  among 
the  Free  Churches. 

....The  following,  from  a  letter  by  Mary 
Gladstone,  gives  one  of  the  secrets  of  her 
father's  peculiar  power: 

"  Yesterday  mv  father  was  saying  he  did  not 
believe  he  would  be  alive  now  if  he  had  not 
always  kept  his  Sundays  quite  apart  from  his 
ordinary,  and  especially  his  political,  life,  not 
only  because  of  the  pure  refreshment  it  has 
always  been  to  him  to  turn  to  holier  things  on 
that  day,  but  because  it  has  enabled  him  to  learn 
more  on  religious  subjects  than  perhaps  any 
other  layman,  and  so  has  given  him  that  firm  and 
splendid  ground  which  has  ennoble  1  ai  d  hallowed 
all  his  actions  through  life." 

...  .The  scheme  for  a  million  guineas,  as  a 
.Twentieth  Century  Fund  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  of  England,  has  been  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  be  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  120 
members  of  the  Conference  at  Hull.  Mr.  Perks 
suggests  that  of  the  sum  $1,500,000  be  given 
to  chapel  and  mission  hall  extension;  $1,000,- 
000  to  education,  providing  school  facilities  for 
such  Methodist  families  as  are  now  dependent 
upon  Anglican  schools;  $500,000  each  to  the 
Foreign  and  Home  Missionary  societies,  and 
$1,250,000  to  erect  a  suitable  church  house  in 
the  central  part  of  London,  not  far  from 
Charing  Cross. 

...  .Principal  John  Caird.  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  who  died  recently,  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  noted  preachers  and  most 
influential  men  in  Scotland.  His  brother,  Prof. 
Edward  Caird,  is  Master  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Jowett.  Dr. 
Caird  came  into  special  public  notice  through 
a  sermon  preached  before  Queen  Victoria  and 


Prince  Albert  in  1855,  on  "  The  Religion  of 
Common  Life."  This  was  translated  into  many 
languages,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Dean  Stanley 
was  the  greatest  single  sermon  of  the  century. 
From  1862  until  a  few  weeks  since,  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Glasgow  University,  first  oc- 
cupying the  chair  of  divinity  and  afterward  as 
principal  of  the  college. 

Pope  Leo  XIII  has  put  in  the  charge  of 

an  international  committee,  Italian,  French 
and  German,  the  duty  of  providing  for  a  proper 
celebration  of  the  end  of  the  century.  This 
committee  has  published  a  very  extensive  pro- 
gram of  services  to  begin  this  year  and  contin- 
ue to  the  close  of  1900.  It  includes  pilgrimages 
to  various  holy  places,  to  Lourdes,  in  France, 
Loretto,  in  Italy,  Saint  Iago  de  Compostella, 
in  Spain,  etc.,  and  especially  to  Rome.  In 
particular  there  is  to  be  a  dedication  of  the 
Catholic  world  anew  to  the  divine  Heart  of 
Jesus.  In  Germany  the  Bishop  of  Miinster 
proposes  to  build  a  grand  church  in  honor  of 
the  Heart  of  Jesus,  to  be  dedicated  June  rbth, 
1900. 

...  .The  Federation  of  Churches  and  Chris- 
tian Workers  in  this  city  continues  to  meet 
with  cheering  success.  It  has  now  four  auxil- 
iaries officered  and  organized  for  work  in  the 
autumn,  and  one  of  these  has  conducted  an 
investigation  during  the  last  four  months  cov- 
ering a  population  larger  than  the  aggregate  of 
the  first  two  sociological  inquiries.  This  is 
in  a  residence  region  with  regard  to  which 
there  was  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  would  be  able  to  secure  as  complete  an- 
swers as  in  the  tenement-house  section.  They 
were  very  much  pleased,  however,  with  the 
success.  The  report,  which  is  soon  to  be 
published,  will  embrace  about  16,000  families, 
whereas  the  aggregate  of  the  first  two  reports 
included  only  12,000.  The  Federation  has 
assisted  largely  in  carrying  on  union  religious 
services  during  the  winter,  and  is  much  inter- 
ested in  assisting  at  the  children's  playgrounds 
through  the  summer.  One  great  difficulty  has 
been  the  meeting  of  the  expense.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  work  of  the  Federation,  exclusive  of 
Sunday-schools,  is  somewhat  less  than  $15  a 
day;  and  a  schedule  has  been  drawn  up  show- 
ing a  fair  proportion  to  the  different  Churches 
of  the  amount  which  can  be  expected  from 
them.  A  total  of  $4,825  on  an  equitable  basis, 
shows  that  the  Episcopal  churches  should  give 
$1,220,  the  Presbyterians  $1,030,  the  Metho- 
dists $805,  and  so  on.  During  the  past  year 
the  total  subscriptions  have  been  $3,176,  of 
which  $1,500  remain  unpaid. 
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....  Pundita  Ramabai  is  very  much  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  there  are  women  in  America 
who  are  confessedly  studying  and  adopting  the 
philosophy  of  the  Hindus.  She  says  that  she 
was  born  and  educated  in  that  philosophy,  is 
acquainted  with  both  its  literature  and  its  in- 
fluence, and  bears  witness  to  its  degradation. 
She  says  that  in  order  to  study  it  one  should  go 
to  India  and  sees  its  results,  and  learn  to  read 
the  books  in  the  original.  The  pretty  transla- 
tions that  are  in  vogue  here  have  omitted  much 
that  is  base  and  degrading  which  is  contained 
in  the  original.  She  then  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  ingratitude  of  American  disciples  of  Hin- 
duism for  the  good  things  that  God  has  done 
for  them,  and  their  failure  to  appreciate  what 
are  the  blessings  of  their  own  education. 
Speaking  of  the  Hindu  philosophy,  she  says  it 
is  really  the  philosophy  of  nothingness.  The 
universe  is  a  universe  of  falsehood;  nothing 
exists;  its  fruits  are  utter  lack  of  sympathy,  of 
compassion  for  the  suffering  and  the  needy, 
and  its  prime  result  is  the  basest  cruelty  and 
selfishness.  But  the  proof  of  the  evil  of  the 
whole  system  is  found  in  the  actual  condition 
of  things  in  the  country,  and  especially  the 
situation  of  women,  whose  condition,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  done  for  them  by  the 
English  Government  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  missionaries,  is  something  terrible. 

.  .  .  .The  tenth    annual    Convention    of    the 
Young  People's  Christian  Union  of  the  United 
Presbyterian    Church,    held    the  first  week  in 
this  month   at    Saratoga    Springs,  was  notable 
for  two  reasons.     For  the  first  time  the  Young 
People's    Society   of    the    Associate    Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  formally  united  with  that 
of  the    United    Presbyterian    body,  an    event 
which  it  is    hoped  forecasts    the    union  of  the 
two  denominations  before  very  long.     Another 
fact  was  that    the  convention    was    held  so  far 
east.      Hitherto    it    has   been   held    nearer    the 
center  of  the  United  Presbyterian  body,  which 
is  strongest  in  the  Central  West,  andthere  was 
some  fear  last  the  attendance   would  not  be  as 
large  as  last  year  at  Indianapolis.     More  than 
2,500  members,  however,  were  present,  an  ad- 
vance of  over  100  on    the   enrolment  of  a  year 
ago.     As  a    mark    of    interest  in    the  enlarged 
constituency  the  Rev.   J.   S.  Moffatt.  pastor  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church  at  Chester,  S. 
C,   was    elected    president.     The  Convention 
throughout   was    a    most    successful    one,    not 
merely  in    the    stirring   addresses    but    in    the 
tone    of    the    meeting    and    in    the    music,    a 
special    song  -  book    having      been    prepared. 
Under    the    lead    of    Dr.    J.     B.     Herbert,  of 
Monmouth,     111.,    the    singing    was    equal  in 
grandeur    of    its    praise    services  to  any  other 
convention.     Among  the  speakers  were  Dr.  H. 
L.  Hastings,  of  Boston,  on  "  Humanity's  Head- 
light";    Dr.    D.    J.    Burrell,  of    this    city,    on 


"  Young  People's  Crusade";  Robert  E.  Speer, 
on  "Missions";  Dr.  R.  M.  Russell,  of  Pitts- 
burg, on  "Pauline  Christianity;  or.  The 
Church's  Need  in  the  Presence  of  Her  Mission- 
ary Opportunity."  There  were  departmental 
conferences  of  Sabbath-school  teachers  on 
methods  in  society  work,  organization  and 
methods  of  evangelistic  work  and  junior  work. 
The  banner  for  the  largest  enrolled  attendance 
went,  as  last  year,  to  Monmouth  (111.)  College. 
The  feature  of  the  Convention,  which  seems  to 
have  been  enjoyed  more  than  any  other,  was 
the  Bible  study,  conducted  each  morning  by 
Dr.  W.  G.  Moorehead,  of  Xenia,  O.,  and  the 
sermon,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  McDowell,  and 
the  temperance  address,  by  Mr.  John  S.  Wool- 
ley,  were  of  the  best.  On  Sunday  the  conse- 
cration service  in  the  afternoon  was  followed 
by  an  open-air  evangelistic  service  in  Pleasure 
Grove.  The  closing  service  in  the  evening 
was  one  of  peculiar  power.  The  location  of 
the  next  annual  convention  is  not  yet  fixed. 


MISSIONS. 
THE   DOSHISHA. 

BY     M.      L.     GORDON,     D.D., 

Missionary    of    the    American    Board. 

Affairs   at   the   Doshisha    have    taken    cne 
more  step  forward  which  is  worth  recording. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  College 
have  just  taken  place;  and  in  these,  as  in  those 
of  the  Ordinary  Middle  School  in  March  last, 
there  was  no  recognition  of  Christianity.  It 
was  quite  a  striking  fact  that,  whereas,  in  the 
cases  of  the  Girls'  School  and  the  School  for 
Nurses  (now  under  the  management  of  Dr. 
Saiki),  "  Scripture  Reading,"  "  Prayer," 
"  Hymn"  and  the  "  Benediction"  were  regular 
items  of  the  programs,  in  these  college  exer- 
cises there  was  none  of  these  things.  Instru- 
mental music,  the  reading  of  the  Imperial  Ed- 
ucational Rescript,  and  addresses  by  unchris- 
tian men  took  the  places  of  Christian  praise, 
prayer  and  exhortation. 

The  attendance  at  the  annual  alumni  meet- 
ing was  very  small,  only  about  fifty  of  the  five 
hundred  alumni  being  present.  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  said,  therefore,  that,  unlike  previ- 
ous local  and  general  meetings,  a  majority  was 
favorable  to  the  trustees. 

President  Yokoi  made  a  glowing  report,  in 
which  he  claimed  to  have  the  approval  of  Mar- 
quis Ito  and  Count  Okuma,  and  the  promise  of 
financial  backing  from  Messrs.  Shibusawa  and 
Iwasoki.  Speaking  of  the  American  Board's 
demand  of  a  return  of  the  money  spent,  he  said 
that  it  was  based  on  a  misunderstanding,  and 
claimed  that  the  school  is  still  Christian.  He 
declared,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  the  trus- 
tees  would   not    revive    the    six    fundamental 
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articles.  He  asked  a  vote  of  the  alumni  on  the 
question  whether  they  should  refuse  the 
Board's  demand  or  not.  Ex-professor  Shimo- 
mura,  who  was  in  the  chair,  favored  submit- 
ting this  by  correspondence  to  all  the  alumni, 
rather  than  have  it  voted  on  by  the  few  then 
assembled.  A  good  deal  of  excitement  and 
disorder  followed ;  and  Mr.  Shimomura  and  a 
dozen  or  so  others,  including  most  if  not  all  of 
the  Christian  ministers  not  connected  with  the 
Doshisha,  withdrew.  The  pro-Doshisha  men 
who  were  left  then  had  it  all  their  own  way, 
and  they  voted  the  following: 

"  1.  The  action  of  the  trustees  in  altering  the 
six  (unchangeable)  articles  was  a  necessity  grow- 
ing out  of  the  changed  circumstances. 

"2.  Their  method  was  faulty  in  that  they  did 
not  consult  the  alumni. 

"3.  We  regard  the  Christian  principle  of  the 
school  as  unchanged." 

When  we  remember  that  this  action  was  taken 
by  about  thirty  alumni,  a  large  part  of  whom 
were  connected  with  the  Doshisha  as  trustees, 
teachers  or  present-year  students,  and  that — 
unless  I  am  wrongly  informed — not  a  single 
Christian  minister  not  officially  connected  with 
the  Doshisha  was  present,  its  significance  be- 
comes very  slight. 

In  contrast  to  this  is  a  remarkable  letter,  re- 
cently published  over  the  signatures  of  seven 
of  the  leading  Christians  of  Tokio,  and  even 
of  all  Japan.   At  a  meeting  in  Tokio,  in  March 


hist,  to  consider  the  action  of  the  trustees, 
these  brethren  were  made  a  committee  to 
watch  the  course  of  events  and,  if  necessary, 
call  a  second  meeting.  The  burden  of  this 
letter  is  that  no  such  meeting  is  necessary. 
They  say: 

"  Two  months  have  elapsed  since  we  were  ap- 
pointed. In  the  meantime  it  has  become  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Christian  Church  of  Japan  is 
united  in  regarding  the  action  of  the  trustees  as 
a  breach  of  trust,  an  offense  against  morals,  and 
utterly  without  reason — an  opinion  in  which  we 
concur.  ...  In  conclusion,  we  would  say  to 
the  trustees  that  if  they  still  retain  even  a  slight 
regard  tor  the  opinion  of  the  Christian  Church  of 
Japan  we  ask  that  they  will  please  give  the  above 
views  their  careful  consideration,  and,  ceasing  to 
do  violence  to  the  wishes  of  the  Church,  they 
will  deliver  the  Doshisha  from  censure,  and  wash 
away  the  stain  that  disfigures  the  fair  face  of 
the  Church  of  Japan." 

This  letter  is  signed  by  President  Ibuka, 
of  the  Meiji  Gakuin  (Presbyterian  school); 
President  Honda  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
College  (Methodist);  Mr.  Tagawa  (Con- 
gregationalist),  editor  of  the  Hochi  Shim- 
bun;  the  Rev.  M.  Uyemura  (Presbyteri- 
an), editor  of  the  .  Tukuin  Shimbo;  Dr.  S.  Mo- 
toda,  Professor  in  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School;  Captain  Serata,  and  the  well-known 
Tsuda  Sen.  The  force  of  such  a  statement 
can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Kioto,  Japan. 


GERMAN  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  following  table  of  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  in  Germany  is  compiled  from  data  gath- 
ered by  Pastor  Dohler,  of  Germany,  for  a  recent  number  of  the  Allgemeine  Missions  Zeitschrift; 


Names  of  Mission  Society  and  Fields 
of  Operation. 


Moravian  Brethren,  Greenland,  Labrador. 
Alaska,  Mosquito  Coast,  Demerara,  West 
Indies,  Surinam,  Cape  Colony,  German 
East  Africa,  Australia 

Basel  Society,  South  India,  China,  Gold 
Coast,  Cameruns 

Berlin  Society  (Berlin  I),  South  Africa, 
China,  East  Africa 

Rhenish  Society  (Barmen),  S.  W.  Africa, 
Cape  Colony,  Borneo.  Sumatra,  Nias, 
China,  New  Guinea 

No.  German  Soc.  (Bremen).  Slave  Coast.. 

Gossner  Society  (Berlin  II),  North  India.. 

Leipzig  Society,  India,  South  Africa 

Woman's  Society,  North  India,  Jerusalem. 

Hermannsuurg  Soc  ,  South  Africa,  India.. 

Berlin  Woman's  Society,  China 

Jerusalem  Society ,  Palestine 

Schleswig-Holstein  Society,  East  India... 

New  Church  Society,  Java 

Protestant  Society,  Japan,  China 

Evangelical  Soc.  (Berlin  III),  East  Africa. 

Neudettelsau  Soc,  New  Guinea,  Queens- 
land, Australia 
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BIBLICAL  RESEARCH. 

For  quite  a  number  of  years  it  was  thought 
that  terra  fir  ma    had    been    secured    in  the  de- 
partment of  New    Testament  textual  criticism, 
and  that  practically  a  textusreceptus  satisfactory 
from  a  critical  point  of  view  was  the  result  of 
the  labors  of  Tischendorf ,  Tregelles  and  West- 
cott  and  Hort.     It  became    customary    to  com- 
pare the  stability  of   conclusions  in  regard  to 
the  New  Testament    text   with    the  embryonic 
attempts  made  in  the  work  of  settling  the  read- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament,  in   connection  with 
which  not  even  the  matter  of  method  had  been 
agreed      upon.       In    recent     years,     however, 
no     leature     of      New     Testament     research, 
with      the      possible     exception     of    the    His- 
tory    of     the    Canon,     has     so    engaged     the 
interested  attention    of   specialists   as  has  the 
New  Testament  text;    and  it  can  fairly   be  said 
that    virtually  a  new  departure  in  this  field  has 
been  inaugurated  or  is  in  the  process  of  being 
developed.     The  whole  change  hangs  together 
with  the  renewed  emphasis  laid  upon    a  group 
of    manuscripts  of    which  the    famous    Codex 
Bezse    or  D    of  Canterbury   is  the  chief    repre- 
sentative, around    which   hover    some   others, 
all  of    them   together   presenting  a   text,  older 
and  it  is  thought  more  reliable  than  the  Sinait- 
ico-Vaticanus    group,  which   form  the  basis  of 
the  accepted   New  Testament  text  of  the  day. 
An  exceedingly  instructive  account  of  the  ups 
and    downs  of  the   recent    discussions    on  this 
subject  is  given    by  Professor  Bousset,  of  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  in  the  new  theological 
journal  of  which  he  is  editor,   the    Theologische 
Rundschau,   Vol.    I,  No.    10,  pp.  405-419.     The 
peculiarities     of    the    D    readings,    have     al- 
ways been  more  or   less  bothersome  to  textual 
critics,  Westcott  and  Hort  and  others  ascribing 
the  strong  variants  to  a  gradual  corruption  of  the 
text.     This,  however,  is  not  considered  possi- 
ble in  view  of  the  vast  territory  over  which  the 
class  of  variants  represented  by   this    group  of 
manuscripts  spread.     Among  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts, indeed,  this  manuscript  stands  isolated 
and  alone.  Buc  its  peculiar  readings  agree  with 
the  old  Vetus  Latina,  dating  back    to  the  time 
before  Jerome  and   Augustine,  and  are    found 
used    by    the    Latin  Church    writers   from    the 
third   to    the    eighth    century  in    Italy,  Africa. 
Gaul  and  Spain,  and    are  found,  too,  in   the  fa- 
mous Syriac  Gospel  Codex  found  by  Mrs.  Lewis 
on  Mount  Sinai.     All    these  readings  together 
represent  a  type  of  text  spread  as  early  as  the 
year  200  throughout  the  Eastern  and  the  West- 
ern Churches,   thus    antedating   the    group  of 
Greek  manuscripts  by  two  hundred  years,  used 


by  Tischendorf  and  others  in  settling  their 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  text.  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  results  in  the  problem  :  Which 
group  of  manuscripts  contains  the  original 
New  Testament  text  ?  On  this  point  the  text, 
critical  controversy  is  becoming  active.  The 
chief  combatant  on  the  Codex  Bezae  side  is 
quite  naturally  Blass,  of  Halle,  and  his  two- 
edition  theory  of  the  Acts  and  the  third  Gos- 
pel, which  two  editions  he  claims  were  made 
by  Luke  himself.  Others  have  followed  not 
only  in  reference  to  Luke's  writings,  but  als« 
in  the  case  of  others.  The  most  direct  op- 
ponent of  Blass  has  been  Bernhard  Weiss- 
Bousset  himself  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  D 
readings  actually  are  the  oldest  type  of  New 
Testament  text  generally  current  in  the  Church 
as  early  as  the  second  century  and  accepted  as 
authoritative  at  the  time,  altho  to  the  specific 
theory  of  Blass  he  will  not  agree.  Recent  de- 
velopments show  that  the  settlement  of  the 
New  Testament  text  is  still  a  matter  ub  jus- 
dice. 

.  .  .  .The  Biblische  Studien,  edited  by  Profess- 
or Bardenhemer,  containing  only  the  contribu- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  scholars,  is  proving  to 
be  in  many  respects  a  noteworthy  series  of  spe- 
cial Bible  studies,  altho  true  to  the  traditional 
tenets  of  the  Church  and  appearing  with  the 
Imprimi  permittitur  of  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities. In  Vol.  Ill,  the  first  heft,  of  more  than 
100  pages,  we  have  a  discussion  of  a  vexed 
and  veteran  problem  of  Jerusalem  topography 
by  Professor  Dr.  Ruckert.  The  special  title  is 
"  Die  Lage  des  Berges  Siou."  The  question 
whether  Zion  is  the  southwestern  and  higher 
mount  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  southeastern 
or  lower  mount  upon  which  the  city  is  situated, 
has  been  variously  answered.  For  centuries 
the  prevailing  view  has  been  that  the  more 
westerly  mount,  upon  which  the  citadel  is  now 
found,  is  the  Mount  Zion  of  history,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  hill  at  present  yet  goes  by  that 
name.  In  recent  decades  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  this  honor  is  to  be  given  to  the  op- 
posite mount,  separated  from  it  by  the  Tyro- 
poean  valley,  has  prevailed  to  such  an  extent 
as  almost  to  be  unanimous.  Ruckert  gives  the 
discussion  a  new  turn  by  defending  with  a 
goodly  array  of  arguments  the  traditional 
view.  His  method  is  the  historical,  consisting 
largely  in  the  examination  of  the  use  made  of 
the  word  "  Zion"  in  both  the  canonical  and  the 
Apocryphal  Old  Testament  books.  In  this  dis- 
cussion he  accepts  as  genuine  the  superscrip- 
tions of  the  Psalms  and  mentions  some  other 
literary  views  not  in  accord  with  modern 
critical  results.  A  leading  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, Professor  Oettli,  of  Greifswald,  himself 
a  good  authority  on  Jerusalem  topography,  de- 
clares that  Ruckert's  researches  will  compel 
scholars  to  reopen  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  identification  of  the  biblical 
Mount  Zion. 


FINANCIAL. 


FUTURE  OF  THE  RAILROADS. 

There   is  always   a    close  connection  be- 
tween  the  prosperity  of   the  transportation 
lines  and  that  of  the   general  business  inter- 
ests of  any  country.     It  is  founded  in  reason, 
for  it  is  an  economic  certainty  that  if  a  man 
cannot  manufacture  goods  to  be  shipped  at 
a  profit,  he   cannot  afford    to  pay  the  price 
which  the  transporter  must  demand  in  order 
to  secure  a  profit  himself.     It  makes  no  dif- 
ference as  to  how  it  is   arranged    as  to  who 
shall  pay  the  charges  of   transportation,  the 
retail  buyer  or   the    manufacturer  who  sells 
the  goods.   After  tracing  a  shipment  through 
the  various  ramifications  necessitated  by  the 
complex  developments   of    modern    civiliza- 
tion we  will  find  that  the  ultimate  question 
of  possible  charges    is  to   be  determined  by 
the  relation  of  the  first  producer  to  the  final 
carrier   of   merchandise.       If    dull  business 
prevails,   the    smaller    volume    of    tonnage 
offering  will  tempt  the  carriers    to   scramble 
for  trade  and  often   to  accept  contracts  for 
transportation  at  rates  which  do  not  pay  any 
interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  trans- 
portation enterprise.     In  extreme  cases  the 
transporter  carries  the  goods  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  furnishing  the  facilities  of  transporta- 
tion.    In  that   instance/  if  the    practice    is 
continued  long  enough,  the  transporter  must 
default  on    his  obligations.     We  have  seen 
these  well-known  principles  often  illustrated 
in   desperate  rate  wars  of   railroads,  ending 
in  their  confession  of  insolvency,  distressing 
to    mortgage  creditors   and    to    the    stock- 
holders who  represent   the   capital  invested 
in  the  enterprise. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  wide  mar- 
gin of  profit  in  production  and  interchange 
of  any  commodity,  there  is  likely  to  be  less 
haggling  when  the  carrier  between  producer 
and  consumer  is,  by  reason  of  the  increased 
demand  for  the  facilities  he  furnishes,  deter- 
mined to  raise  his  charges.  There  has  been 
much  railing  at  times  against  the  principle 
upon  which  railroad  rates  a  few  years  ago 
were  openly  constructed,  summed  up  as  "all 
that  the  traffic  will  bear."  Yet,  cynical  as 
that  expression  sounds,  it  represents  what  is 


the  root  ot  all  commercial  exchanges.  The 
principle  can  be  carried  to  an  objectionable 
and  even  unallowable  extent.  When  that  is 
done  a  breakdown  of  its  successful  applica- 
tion is  sure  to  result.  But  it  is  merely  put- 
ting into  what  we  may  call  an  epigram  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  the  grocer  sells 
thousands  of  pounds  of  sugar  at  a  percentage 
of  profit  almost  infinitesimal,  while  he  shows 
a  big  percentage  of  profit  in  the  few  hundreds 
of  pounds  of  raisins  or  imported  prunes 
which  he  may  sell  in  the  same  time.  All 
business  charges  are  practically  based  upon 
"what  the  traffic  will  bear" — that  is,  upon 
the  relation  between  the  costs  involved  in  the 
employment  of  capital  and  relative  facilities 
of  production  and  magnitude  of  output,  sale 
and  distribution. 

The  rates  on  traffic  on  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  have  declined  steadily  in  recent 
years.     The    reduction — in    percentage — has 
equaled     50  and    100%.     In  the  same  period 
the    proportion   of  taxes    demanded  of   the 
roads  by  the   community  has  enormously  in- 
creased.   But  it  is  a  serious  question  whether 
the  reduction  in    railway  rates    has   not  run 
beyond    the    necessity  imposed  by  economic 
forces.     In    recent   years,    for    example,  we 
have  found  therailroadscutting  tariff  charges, 
even  when  they  were  suffering  for  equipment 
to  carry  on    unexpected  volume  of  business. 
Such  a  condition  of  affairs   must  be  ascribed 
to  fault  of  management.     In  justice  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  honest  capital  invested 
in  railroad    enterprises,  this    fault    must    be 
corrected.     It   should    be  corrected    by  the 
work  of  the  smaller  stockholders.     Let  them 
bring  the   force    of  complaint  and  influence 
upon  the  larger  investors  who,  by  reason  of 
their   position,   may  have   greater  facility  of 
action.     An   advance  of  what   looks,  in   fig- 
ures, like   a    mere  trifle  in  the   rate  per  ton 
per  mile   at  which  freight    or  passengers  are 
carried,  would   make  a   difference  in  the  ae- 
gregate  of  millions  of  money  to  stockholders 
and  of  an  immense    force  in    increasing  the 
security  of  bondholders'   investments.     The 
increase,  too,  could  be  accomplished  without 
imposing  any  serious  burden  upon   the  busi- 
ness or  traveling  community.     There    is    an 
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immense  proportion  of  the  gross  revenues  of 
every  railroad  devoted  to  the  remuneration 
of  wage-paid  labor.  The  country  cannot  be 
prosperous  as  a  whole  unless  the  transporta- 
tion industry  shares  in  the  prosperity. 

Thanks  to  the  present  bright  business  out- 
look, it  is  possible  that  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  may  hereafter  obtain  a  larger 
margin  of  profit  in  the  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness. There  is  a  greater  disposition  to  deal 
With  the  railroads  as  a  recognized  important 
part  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  whole 
commercial  world  revolves  smoothly  on  its 
axis.  Malicious  anti-corporation  legislation 
no  longer  has  prospect  of  success  as  a  purely 
political  "card."  The  excellent  crop  out- 
look, the  promise  of  general  business  revival 
contained  in  the  late  important  improvement 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  the  expansion 
of  trade  expected  to  result  from  the  new 
colonial  responsibilities  which  destiny  has 
forced  on  the  American  people — these  are 
factors  opening  up  the  prospect  that  better 
profits  may  come  to  the  great  transportation 
lines  than  have  been  realized  in  many  years. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

The  North  American  Trust  Company 

has  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
a  bond  for  $250,000,  and  has  been  authorized 
to  act  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  United  States 
Government  at  Santiago. 

....  The  collector  in  the  second  interna] 
revenue  district,  which  includes  New  York 
City,  reports  that  the  total  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  war  stamps  for  the  month  of  July  ex- 
ceeds by  nearly  $1,500,000  the  receipts  dur- 
ing the  same  month  last  year.  The  sale  of 
revenue  stamps  now  amounts  to  nearly 
$100,000  a  day. 

....  News  of  the  assignment  of  Edwin  C. 
Burt  &  Co.,  the  well-known  Shoe  Manufac- 
turers of  92-98  Center  Street,  was  heard  with 
great  regret  in  business  circles.  Liabilities 
are  estimated  at  about  $60,000.  The  busi- 
ness, founded  in  i860,  is  an  old  and  well- 
established  one,  and  for  many  years  has  held 
a  prominent  position  in  the  shoe  trade.  The 
assets  consist  largely  of  machinery  and  ma- 
terials for  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 

The  report  of  the  Government's  ex- 
penditures  for   the    last    fiscal    year,   made 


public  lately,  shows  that  the  receipts,  exclu- 
ding the  Pacific  Railroad  items,  were  S405,- 
321,335;  while  the  expenditures,  including 
the  Pacific  Railroad  items,  were  $443,368,- 
582.  This  leaves  a  deficit  of  over  $38,000,- 
000,  which  is  largely  due  to  the  extraordinary 
demands  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
A  careful  estimate  of  these  expenses  for  the 
four  months  of  March,  April,  May  and  June 
places  it  at  something  like  $56,000,000. 

....Commenting  on  the  end  of  the  war 
Dun  s  Review  says: 

"  Prospects  of  peace  have  had  a  curious  in- 
fluence on  business  contracts,  not  quite  ex- 
plainable on  common-sense  grounds.  Nobody 
really  feared  disaster  or  exhaustion  of  national 
resources,  and  nobody  feared  that  anybody 
else  was  afraid  of  either.  Yet  orders  unusual 
in  number  and  size  have  been  placed  since 
Spain  asked  for  peace." 

In  the  iron  and  steel  trade  there  is  the  most 
marked  awakening,  and  the  demand  for  cot- 
ton goods  is  fairly  good,  but  the  trade  in 
wool  is  not  so  encouraging.  Crop  prospects 
seem  to  improve.  Bank  clearings  are  slight- 
ly more  than  for  the  week  previous.  The 
number  of  business  failures  reported  last 
week  was  very  small. 

....  A  decision  of  great  interest  to  bankers 
and  their  customers  has  just  been  handed 
down  by  the  Appellate  Division  sitting  in 
Brooklyn.  A  cashier  and  bookkeeper  pur- 
sued a  course  of  successful  forgery  which  de- 
fied what  seemed  to  be  a  complete  system  of 
checks  and  examinations  by  his  employer 
and  by  the  employer's  bank  in  New  York.  It 
is  held  that  depositors  are  required  only  to 
exercise  due  diligence  for  detection  of  errors. 
Banks  are  responsible  in  case  of  forgeries  so 
clever  as  to  deceive  an  expert  accountant. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with 

Canada  is  increasing  rapidly,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  statement  that  our  exports  in  1898 
of  all  the  leading  articles,  except  iron  and 
steel  and  gold  and  silver,  increased  in  ten 
months  of  1898  more  than  $6,000,000  over 
the  same  period  of  1897.  Canada  is  develop- 
ing very  rapidly,  and  has  at  present  a  popu- 
lation of  5,000,000  and  a  total  trade  of  $250,- 
000,000.  If  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  looking  to  a  closer 
connection  of  the  business  interests  of  the 
two  countries,  can  succeed  in  developing 
reciprocity,  or  something  very  near  to  it,  it 
will  be  to  the  interest  of  both  countries. 


INSURANCE. 


PREVENTION  AND  CURE. 

One  of  the  boiler  inspectors  employed  by 
the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  this 
city  discovered  what  he  deemed  serious  de- 
fects in  a  boiler  in  the  pumping  station  of 
the  waterworks  in  a  Western  city;  he  there- 
fore recommended  that  the  piece  be  cut  out 
and  a  patch  put  on.  This  report,  made  to 
the  home  office,  was  forwarded  to  the  city 
authorities,  who  soon  replied  that  they  had 
since  called  in  an  expert  boilermaker,  who 
pronounced  the  boiler  entirely  safe  and  need- 
ing no  repair.  The  company  wrote  to  its 
inspector,  who  simply  replied  that  he  had 
given  his  opinion  and  adhered  to  it.  Then 
followed  a  correspondence,  the  city  authori- 
ties claiming  that  the  person  they  had  em- 
ployed was  the  more  competent  and  the 
company  holding  the  contrary;  meanwhile 
the  policy  on  the  boiler  expired,  and  the  city 
declined  to  renew  it,  giving  "incompetent 
inspections "  as  the  reason.  In  order  to 
make  the  moral  most  forcible,  we  ought  to 
add  that  the  boiler  presently  justified  the 
company's  inspection  by  exploding;  but 
the  story  is  not  so  told.  The  company  was 
not  satisfied,  and  sent  an  inspector  on. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  the  same  one — the  story 
does  not  say;  but  he  was  able  to  convince 
the  city  authorities,  for  they  made  the  rec- 
ommended repairs,  renewed  their  policy, 
said  they  had  called  in  another  expert  boiler- 
maker,  who  agreed  with  the  first  report,  so 
that  they  apologized,  and  sent  the  condemned 
piece  of  sheet  metal  to  the  company's 
office. 

An  incidental  moral  could  be  drawn  about 
the  foolishness  of  attempting  to  argue  such 
cases.  We  used  to  have  occasional  applica- 
tions to  name  the  surrender  value  of  life  in- 
surance policies,  but  we  invariably  replied 
that  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  do  so, 
because  each  company  had  its  own  experts, 
for  whose  opinions  it  paid,  and  would  show 
no  regard  to  ours  if  we  gave  it.  The  Fideli- 
ty company  employs  inspectors.  They  are 
fallible,  but  it  believes  them  competent  and 


trusts  them  accordingly;  hence  it  is  an  un- 
dignified waste  of  time  for  an  insured  party 
to  argue  that  he  has  procured  an  expert 
opinion  which  is  better  and  ought  to  be  sub- 
stituted. If  the  company  is  deceived  about 
the  expertness,  it  will  suffer  the  conse- 
quences; if  the  owner  of  a  boiler  does  not 
want  the  policy  he  can  let  it  alone.  Cer- 
tainly the  vendor  has  equal  right  with  the 
buyer  to  dictate  terms. 

There  is  also  a  better  moral  yet.  The 
Fidelity  Company  tells  the  public  that  it  ex- 
pends about  $125,000  a  year  for  inspections, 
both  original  and  periodical.  Of  course,  all 
this  goes  for  prevention.  It  reminds  us  of 
the  complaint  of  one  of  the  daily  journals — 
in  Boston,  if  we  remember  rightly,  some 
years  ago.  The  editorial  writer  had  seen 
the  figures  of  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  In- 
spection and  Insurance  Company,  and  he 
neither  observed  the  full  title  of  the  com- 
pany nor  understood  the  meaning  of  its 
reported  figures.  What  he  did  observe  was 
the  great  difference  between  premium  re- 
ceipts and  loss  payments,  and  he  rose  to  the 
occasion;  he  thought  he  had  a  call  to  warn 
the  public  of  the  enormous  ratio  of  profits 
obtained  by  an  insurance  monopoly.  But  he 
failed  to  observe — at  least,  he  failed  to  under- 
stand— the  amount  paid  annually  for  inspec- 
tion, in  other  words,  for  prevention  of  loss. 
The  company  pays  for  losses  by  boiler  explo- 
sions, but  pays  more  to  make  sure  that  boilers 
shall  not  explode.  The  parallel  in  other 
fields  would  be  such  underwriting  work  as 
should  lengthen  the  average  of  human  life, 
reduce  the  loss  of  property  and  life  by  fire 
and  shipwreck,  and  make  accidents  much 
rarer  everywhere. 

As  an  instance,  the  Hartford  company, 
which  is  32  years  old,  has  long  maintained  a 
department  for  the  preparation  of  designs 
and  specifications  for  boilers.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1898,  this  department  made  141 
specifications,  covering  247  boilers,  and  re- 
quiring 842  drawings.  Usually,  no  charge 
at  all  is  made  to  customers,  and  any  charge 
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made  in  cases  involving   special    labor    is   in- 
tended to  cover  cost  only. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  inspection  might 
save,  the  story  of  explosion  of  one  of  the 
pair  of  boilers  in  an  oil-mill  is  told.  The 
entire  east  wing  of  a  substantial  four-story 
brick  factory,  with  most  of  its  contents,  was 
destroyed;  the  other  boiler  was  thrown  clear 
out  of  its  place;  considerable  of  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  the  building  had  to  come 
down;  a  freight-car  was  thrown  into  a  canal, 
a  neighboring  grain  elevator  was  carried 
away,  and  two  small  railroad  bridges  were 
thrown  off  their  foundations  and  ruined.  In 
the  preceding  year,  $350  was  expended  on 
the  boiler,  and  a  new  sheet — which  was  so 
thick  that  it  overmatched  and  strained  the 
thinner  old  portions — had  recently  been  put 
on,  at  a  cost  of  $120.  For  this  $470  outlay 
in  about  one  year  a  new  boiler  could  have 
been  had;  the  mistake  of  patching  instead 
cost  over  $30,000  in  destruction  of  property, 
altho  the  employes  strangely  escaped  with 
slight  injuries  to  three. 


THE  COURSE  OF  THE  LEGION  OF 
HONOR. 

The  American  Legion  of  Honor  is  one  of 
the  oldest  associations  for  carrying  on  life  in- 
surance by  the  assessment  plan,  having  been 
founded    in     1878.     It    is  also   one    of    the 
"  Fraternals,"   each    of   its    members   being 
addressed  officially  as   "comrade."     To  this 
there  is  no  objection,  the  term   itself  being 
beautiful,  except  so  far  as  it  fosters  the  delu- 
sion that  the  selfishness  of  human  nature  can 
be  eliminated  by  joining  an  association  which 
has  much  parade   to    make   about  brotherly 
love,    and    that  the  inevitable    demands  of 
mortality   and  arithmetic  can    somehow    be 
placated.      O    for   some    method  of   getting 
things  without  paying    for   them!     Shall  we 
borrow  of  next   year  and    hope  that  some- 
how— we  cannot  imagine  how,   but  somehow 
— figs  may  be  picked  off  thistles   and  prom- 
ises sent   out   wandering    may   never    come 
home?     This  is  such  a  temptingly  easy  way 
that  it  is  followed,  decade  after  decade.    But 
we  never  contemplate  one  of  these  associa- 
tions, with  its  turgid   rhetoric  and   its  long 
array      of     high-.sounding     titles,     without 


being    reminded    of   the    couplet    in     Gray's 
"  Elegy" : 

"  Can  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dud,  cold  ear  of  Death?" 

Well,  the  Legion  of  Honor  is  in  a  struggle, 
as  the  rest  of  them  are.     Looking  back  only 
three  years  we  find  its  income  from  members 
$2,854,089   in    1895,  $2,806,452   in   1896,  and 
$2,086,954  last  year.     The  decline  here  is  not 
so  very  rapid,  but  the  total  assets  (receipts 
plus  amount  brought  over  from  the  year  pre- 
vious) were  $3,512,224   at   the   end  of  1895, 
$3,460,475  at  the  end  of  1896,  and  $2,626,484 
at  the  end  of  1897;  here  is  a  more  rapid  ex- 
haustion.    Invested  assets  were  $606,878  at 
the  end  of  1895,  $541,420  at  the  end  of  1896, 
and   $546,285    at   the   end    of   1897;  cash  in 
bank  (included  in  this)  shrank  from  $115,878 
in  1895  to  $18,700  in  1896,  but  rallied  to$25,- 
285  in  1897.     Losses    adjusted  and  due,  but 
not  paid,  do  not  seem  to  be  piling  up;  on  the 
contrary,  they  show  decline,  and    these   are 
the  most  favorable  figures  found.     Losses  ad- 
justed and  not  due  were  reported  as  $132,000 
for  1896  and  $156,000  for  1897;  mortuary  as- 
sessments   due   and    not  paid  were  $164,000 
for  1896  and  $158,293  for  1897.     The  insur- 
ance account  makes  the  worst  showing: 

Number.  Amount. 

In  force  at  end  of  1894 56.060  $142,901,500 

Written  in  1895 3,802  4,966,000 

In  force  at  end  of  1895. . .  53,210  136,263,000 

Written  in  1896 2,243  2,315,500 

In  force  at  end  of  1896. . .  36,028  89,885,500 

Written  in  1897 617  607,000 

In  force  at  end  of  1897. . .  21,215  51612,500 

The  terminations  are  not  given  here,  but 
they  account  for  the  rapid  decline.  In  1895 
death  terminated  1,006,  and  5,647  lapsed;  in 
1896  death  took  off  971  certificates  and  lapse 
took  18,454;  in  1897  death  took  771  and 
lapse  took  14, 5  59.  At  the  end  of  1 894  there 
were  56,060  certificates  in  force;  in  the  three 
years  only  6,662  have  come  in  and  38,660 
have  gone  out  by  lapse.  This  decay,  of 
course,  has  only  one  explanation  and  can 
have  only  one  ending.  As  the  original  mis- 
take begins  to  be  apparent  and  assessments 
►  are  increased,  even  insufficiently  to  meet 
growing  mortality  demands,  loss  of  confi- 
dence set  in;  and  this  is  fatal.  The  increase 
in  assessments  soon  yields  decreased  returns, 
and  the  gap  widens  between  financial  need 
and  financial  ability.  The  case  is  one  of 
mortification  in  the  living  body. 
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PEBBLES. 


PUZZLES. 


Ha!  HAl—TagleigA:  "Why  isn't   a  nautical 

mile  the  same  as  an  ordinary  mile  ?"  Wagleigh: 
"  Because  it  is  knot." — Life. 

. . .  .Brorvn:  "  Isn't  millennium  a  Latin  word?" 
Smith:  "Yes;  I  think  it  means  'money  to  burn,' 
or  something  like  that." — Puck. 

....  A  West  Union  young  lady  married  a  West 
Union  young  man  simply  to  add  him  to  her  col- 
lection of  spoons. —  West  Union,  Iowa,  Gazette. 

Pruyn:    "Have    you   heard    that   horrible 

story  about  old  Stifle  being  buried  alive  ?"  Dr. 
Bolus  (hastily):  "Buried  alive?  Impossible! 
Why,  he  was  one  of  my  patients." — Brooklyn 
Life. 

Higgins    Hall::     "Have    you    heard     that 

empty  box  story?"  Rustic  Bridge:  "  No."  Hig- 
gins Hall:  "  It's  just  as  well  you  haven't; 
there's  nothing  in  it." — Chautauqua  Assembly 
Herald. 

Its  Meaning. — Little  Elmer:  "  Pa,  what  does 

4  Selah  !'  mean  ?"  Professor  Broadhead:  "It  is  a 
good  deal  like  the  term  '  Senatorial  curtesy,'  my 
son.  It  sounds  well,  and  nobody  knows  what  it 
means." — Exchange. 

He  gets  his  daughter  off  his  hands 

And  thinks  his  job  complete; 
But  soon  he  finds  he's  got  to  put 
Her  husband  on  his  feet. 

—  Tit-Bits. 

"He,"    screamed    the    cross-roads    orator, 

"  who  puts  his  hand  to  the  plow  must  not  turn 
back."  "  What's  he  to  do  when  he  gits  to  the  end 
of  the  furrer?"  asked  the  auditor  in  blue-green 
overalls . — Indianapolis  fournal. 

The  floor-walker    bawled   affably:    "Take 

the  elevator,  madame."  "  Don't  get  sarcastic," 
protested  the  shop-lifter,  with  asperity.  Thrust- 
ing a  brass  bedstead  into  her  pocket,  she  turned 
away  with  a  withering  look, —  The  Detroit  Jour- 
nal. 

Swedish  Philosophy. — Sometems   yo   find  a 

faller  vat  ought  to  lat  hes  viskers  grow  so  peoples 
vill  not  be  expose  to  hes  face.  Et  es  batter  to  pay 
cash  for  a  han-mae-down  suit  clothes  as  et  es  owe 
tailor  man  for  von  vat  es  latest  style. — Denver 
Times . 

...  .The  bronzed  soldier  looked  at  the  package 
addressed  to  him  with  moistened  eyes.  "  Blessed 
angels,"  he  said;  "  they  do  not  forget  us."  Then 
he  carefully  took  off  the  wrappings  and  found  a 
nail-brush,  an  ornamental  hair-receiver,  a  pair  of 
tidies,  a  small  bottle  of  mixed  pickles,  a  tract,  a 
hand-painted  blotting-pad  and  a  trousers-stretch- 
er.— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Those  Spanish  names- 
Some  folks  call  it  "  Santiawgo," 

With  the  accent  on  the  "  San  "; 
If  a  man  is  from  Chicago 

He  will  talk  of  "  San  Jewann  "; 
If  a  girl's  from  Boston,  then  she 

Turns  the  "  Jew  "  into  a  "  Hoo." 
And  the  "  Ann  "she  makes  "  Awn,"  when  she 

Gets  to  "  showing  off  "  to  you. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

Let's  go  at  it  with  a  will; 
Let's  have  done  with  all  this  "  Hooing  " 

English  is  our  language  still ! 
Since  we've  started  out  to  banish 

Ancient  wrong  and  ancient  hate. 
Why  not  change  their  moldy  Spanish 

Names  and  bring  them  up  to  date  ? 

—  Cleveland  Leaaer. 


CONDUCTED   BY    VIRGINIA    DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's  puz- 
zles we  will  send  "The  Pine  DO  ro  Quartette,"  by 
Willis  Boyd  Allen. 

Word-Subtractions. 

Example:  Subtract  a  joke  from  grandeur,  and 
leave  a  month.     Answer,  Ma-jest- y. 

i.  Subtract  an  island  lost  to  Spain  from  the  cus- 
tom of  reclining  at  meals,  and  leave  a  deed. 

2.  Subtract  high  temperature  from  to  put  into  a 
case,  and  leave  a  pronoun. 

3.  Subtract  everything  from  a  pocket-book,  and 
leave  very  damp. 

4.  Subtract  a  bone  from  a  Roman  magistrate, 
and  leave  a  melody. 

5.  Subtract  a  limb  from  to  declare,  and  leave  a 
beverage. 

6.  Subtract  a  kind  of  deer  from  the  sky,  and 
leave  to  gain  in  contest. 

7.  Subtract  bodies  of  water  from  malady,  and 
leave  to  perish. 

8.  Subtract  slack  from  a  splendid  assemblage, 
and  leave  frolicsome. 

9.  Subtract  an  insect  from  a  room  for  provisions, 
and  leave  to  inspect  closely. 

10.  Subtract  myself  from  to  debase,  and  leave  a 
college  official. 

11.  Subtract  to  flame  from  a  British  poet,  and 
leave  pigs. 

The  initials  of  the  subtracted  words  will  spell 
the  name  of  a  charming  essayist. 

T.  R.   Robinson. 

Numerical  Enigma. 

My  whole  is  a  quotation,  composed  of  eighty- 
seven  letters,  from  an  American  poet. 

My  48,  J2»  x7>  4°>  3^  is  a  Greek  poet;  my  9,  68,  85, 
13,  24,  46  is  an  American  poetess;  my  83,  56,  21,  32, 
29,  78,  5,  62,  3  is  the  surname  of  a  poet  laureate; 
my  65,  75,  12,  34,  7  is  the  inventor  of  an  electric 
arc-lamp;  my  31,  50,  15,  55,  80  is  a  Scotch  novelist; 
my  61,  1,  69,  14,  63,  51  is  a  Spanish  teacher  of  sing- 
ing; my  26,  81,  19,  77,  71,  38,  58,  41,  49,  67  is  an 
American  poet;  my  45,  86,  27  is  a  woman  in  sacred 
literature;  my  42,  44,  18,  10,  59,  22  is  the  name 
signed  to  some  famous  books;  my  47,  39,  76,  55,  70 
is  the  name  of  a  Shakespearean  critic  and  author; 
my  6,  43,  66,  37,  57,  23,  82,  33,  2  is  a  famous  invent- 
or; my  25,  16,  4,  8,  52,  79  is  an  American  poet;  my 
64,  60,  28,  11,87,  53  is  an  Arctic  explorer;  my  20,  54 
is  a  preposition;  my  35,  74,  84,  72,  30,  49,  28  is  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  quotation  on  which 
this  puzzle  is  based.  M.  B.  C. 

Charade. 

My  one  and  two,  in  childhood's  time, 
Oft  led  me,  with  his  hand  in  mine, 
Across  my  third,  where  flowers  grew. 
Fed  by  the  sunshine  and  the  dew. 

My  luhole  is  dear  to  all  mankind; 
Tho  wandering  far,  'tis  still  in  mind; 
And  visions  of  its  hills  and  streams 
Come  with  its  memories  in  dreams. 

E.  T.  Wing. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  AUGUST  4TH. 

Shakespeare's  Superlatives. — "  The  grandest  of  man- 
kind." 1,  Troilus;  2,  Helena;  3,  Edgar;  4,  Goneril;  5,  Re- 
gan; 6,  Antonio;  7,  Nestor;  8,  Dumain;  9,  Edmund;  10, 
Shylock;  11,  Timon;  12,  Olivia;  13,  Ferdinand;  14,  Marina; 
15,  Anne;  16,  Nym;  17,  Katharine;  18,  Imogen;  19,  North- 
umberland; 20,  Desdemona 

Double  Acrostic— Primals,  Speedwell;  finals,  Mayflow- 
er. 1,  Salem;  2,  Philadelphia,  3,  Early;  4,  elf;  5,  Daniel 
(Boone);  6.  Waterloo;  7,  Eutaw;  8,  Lafayette;  9,  Liberator. 
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PERSONALS. 

Admiral    Kirkland,  the  ranking   officer  of 

the  United  States  Navy,  died  at  Mare  Island 
Navy-Yard,  San  Francisco,  last  week.  He  was 
born  in  North  Carolina  in  1836,  and  appointed 
to  the  navy  in  1850.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  war,  as  lieutenant-commander  he  was 
on  the  China  Station  and  in  the  East  Indies, 
but  was  recalled  and  served  in  the  attack  on 
Mobile.  Since  then  he  has  been  attached  to 
the  Norfolk  and  Brooklyn  navy-yards,  and 
more  recently  to  Mare  Island.  He  was  com- 
missioned commodore  in  1893  and  rear-admiral 
in  1894,  and  put  in  command  of  the  European 
Station.  His  recall  from  that  command  was  in 
consequence  of  his  letter  of  congratulation  to 
President  Faure  on  his  election,  and  his  com- 
ments upon  the  character  of  American  mission- 
aries in  the  Levant. 

....Isaac  H.  Bromley,  for  so  many  years 
well  known  in  connection  with  the  press  of  this 
city,  died  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  last  w'eek.  He 
had  been  in  poor  health  for  several  years  and 
was  at  the  time  in  the  hospital.  Mr.  Bromley 
was  a  member  of  the  well-known  class  of  1853 
of  Yale,  altho  he  did  not  graduate  with  it,  and 
maintained  his  cordial  personal  relations  with 
that  class.  He  served  as  captain  of  a  Con- 
necticut regiment  in  the  war  and  was  clerk  of 
the  Connecticut  House1  of  Representatives  and 
of  the  State  Senate.  His  journalistic  life  in- 
cluded connection  with  a  Norwich  paper,  the 
Hartford  Evening  Post,  the  New  York  Sun,  The 
New  York  Times,  but  more  especially  with  The 
New  York  Tribune.  His  active  service  as  an 
editor  of  the  last  paper  ceased  only  a  few 
months  ago.  Mr.  Bromley  was  especially 
known  for  his  wit  and  humor,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  speakers  at  the  Yale 
alumni  gatherings. 

...  .For  some  time  there  has  been  in  course 
of  preparation  within  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin 
in  Moscow  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Czar 
Alexander  II,  the  Liberator,  to  which  special 
interest  attaches  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
first  time  that  any  statue  has  been  set  up  with- 
in the  walls  of  that  venerated  citadel.  It  was 
designed  by  Joukovsky,  a  Russian  painter, 
and  is  about  sixteen  feet  high.  It  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  dome-shaped  building  which  rises 
to  an  elevation  of  over  one  hundred  feet  from 
a  bastion  that  stands  at  the  same  hight  above 
the  river.  The  material  is  red  Finland  granite, 
and  the  columns  are  richly  decorated,  while  in- 
side the  structure  is  lined  with  Venetian  mo- 
saics and  the  walls  and  roofs  are  adorned  with 


mosaic  portraits  of  all  the  sovereigns  from  St. 
Vladimir  to  Nicholas  I.  The  unveiling  cere- 
monies will  be  very  elaborate,  the  entire  Im- 
perial family  and  court  being  present,  and 
representatives  of  all  classes  from  every  part 
of  the  country  being  invited. 

....A  Belgian  paper  tells  a  curious  story, 
which  is  perhaps  authentic,  of  Archbishop 
Temple,  of  Canterbury.  He  wished,  some  time 
ago,  to  make  improvements  in  his  palace  at 
Lambeth,  including  the  decoration  of  his  re- 
ception-hall. He  asked  an  architect  to  submit 
to  him  designs  for  this  work.  This  artist  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  London.  He 
presented  his  plans,  which  were  greatly  ad- 
mired. Some  time  afterward  the  Archbishop 
asked  the  architect  what  was  due  him  for  his 
designs.  "One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds,  my  lord,"  was  the  answer.  "One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds!"  protested 
Dr.  Temple.  "  You  certainly  have  not  consid- 
ered that  many  of  my  clergy  do  not  get  as 
much  as  that  in  a  year."  "  Pardon  me,"  re- 
plied the  architect,  seriously;  "  all  my  associ- 
ates will  tell  you  that  in  my  profession  I  count 
as  an  archbishop."  "  Indeed,"  replied  the 
Archbishop,  "  one  cannot  pay  you  too  much." 
And  he  signed  the  check. 

.  .  .  .George  N.  Curzon,  the  new  Viceroy  of 
India,  is  the  youngest  man  who  has  ever  been 
appointed  to  so  high  a  position,  and  is  also  the 
first  commoner  made  viceroy.  He  is  only 
thirty-nine  years  old,  but  has  already  made  for 
himself  a  high  reputation  for  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  Asiatic  matters.  He  has  travel- 
ed extensively  throughout  the  whole  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  his  book,  "  Problems  of  the  Far 
East,"  is  one  of  the  authorities  on  that  conti- 
nent. His  first  political  life  was  as  private 
secretary  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  in  18S5. 
He  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
i89i-'92,  and  has  represented  South  Derbyshire 
in  Parliament.  Americans  are  especially  in- 
terested in  him  from  the  fact  that  in  1895  he 
was  married  at  Washington  to  Miss  Mary  Lei- 
ter,  the  daughter  of  L.  C.  Leiter,  of  Chicago. 
The  new  appointment  will  make  her  not  only 
the  leader  of  society  in  India  but  she  will  per- 
form regal  functions,  receiving  princes,  and  by 
right  of  sex  entering  homes  barred  to  the  male 
representatives  of  the  Empress.  The  general 
comment  upon  the  appointment  in  England  is 
that  it  surpasses  in  interest  any  similar  ap- 
pointment for  many  years.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing to  note  that  they  expect  Mrs.  Curzon  to 
succeed  simply  because  she  is  an  American. 
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Welcome  to 
the  Fleet. 


It  was  announced  early  in  the 
week  that  Admiral  Sampson's 


fleet  was  coming  to  New  York 
for  thorough  overhauling,  and  immediately 
there  arose  a  desire  to  give  it  a  rousing 
welcome.  The  time  was  short,  but  every- 
body, officials  and  citizens,  went  to  work 
with  a  will.  Mayor  Van  Wyck  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, calling  upon  the  people  to  make 
Saturday,  the  20th,  the  day  on  which  the 
fleet  was  to  arrive,  a  holiday;  and  a  commit- 
tee of  prominent  citizens  was  formed  to  make 
whatever  preparations  might  be  necessary. 
The  weather  for  some  days  had  been  very 
unpleasant,  but  on  Saturday  morning  it  was 
clear  and  bright,  and  everything  was  propi- 
tious. The  squadron  reached  Sandy  Hook 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  there  first  learned  of 
the  reception  that  was  in  store  for  it,  being 
welcomed  by  the  flag  signal  "Well  done, 
boys!"  while  a  broom  indicated  the  clean 
sweep  that  had  been  made.  At  Quarantine 
station  the  medical  authorities  passed  the 
fleet,  and  it  arrived  at  Tompkinsville  to  re- 
ceive from  the  "Texas,"  just  out  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy-yard  a  salute  to  Admiral 
Sampson,  in  return  giving  its  recognition  of 
Commodore  Philip.  There  the  procession 
was  formed.  The  "New  York"  led,  with 
Admiral  Sampson's  flag;  then  followed  the 
"Iowa"  with  Capt.  Bob  Evans,  the  "Indi- 
ana," the  "Brooklyn,"  with  Admiral  Schley, 
the  "Massachusetts,"  the  "Oregon"  and 
the  "Texas."  All  but  the  "  Texas"  were 
just  as  they  had  come  from  the  battle-field, 
with  no  decorations,  simply  the  flags  from 
the  mastheads. 


At  Tompkinsville  the  Mayor 
and  Committee  met  the  fleet 
with  their  welcome,  and  then 
as  it  moved  on    to  the  Battery  it  was  joined 


A  Triumphal 
Procession. 


by  tugboats  and  steamers  of  every  con- 
ceivable kind,  all  ablaze  with  flags  and  cov- 
ered with  excursionists,  each  boat  shrieking 
its  welcome,  until  the  din  overpowered  the 
noise  of  the  big  guns  with  their  salutes. 
From  the  Battery,  all  along  the  shores  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  it  was  one  mass  of 
humanity.  The  great  office  buildings,  the 
piers,  the  houses  were  covered  with  people; 
flags  were  everywhere,  and  the  cheers  fairly 
filled  the  air.  The  hights  of  Hoboken,  the 
Palisades  were  brilliant,  and  Riverside  Drive 
was  beautiful  beyond  description  with  its 
varying  colors.  Every  ship  in  the  harbor 
was  decked  out,  and  especially  noticeable 
was  the  Cunard  liner  "Umbria,"  which  was 
all  a-flutter  with  flags.  Passing  on  up  the 
river,  the  squadron,  moving  with  a  rapidity 
which  gave  people  a  conception  of  its  power, 
came  to  Grant's  tomb,  gave  a  volley  of  sa- 
lute in  honor  of  the  dead,  then  turned  back 
down  the  river  to  the  anchorage  at  Staten 
Island,  receiving  again  the  welcome  ot  the 
crowds  not  less  enthusiastic.  None  of  the 
great  naval  parades  that  have  been  held  in 
New  York  harbor  was  more  impressive  in  its 
exhibition  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
than  this.  Any  estimate  as  to  the  number 
present  is  impossible.  All  the  country  around 
was  there,  and  many  from  distant  cities. 
Each  ship  was  cheered  to  the  echo  as  it 
passed  crowd  after  crowd.  Admirals  Samp- 
son and  Schley  were  singled  out,  but  none 
received  a  heartier  welcome  than  the  "Ore- 
gon," partly  for  its  first  appearance  in  New 
York,  partly  for  its  wonderful  record.  Af- 
terward officers  andmenunited  in  expressing 
their  appreciation  of  the  welcome  they  had 
received,  and  one  old  tar  said  that  it  was 
worth  all  they  had  been  through  and  a  good 
deal  more.  Nothing  has  shown  more  the 
pride  the  Amercan  people  take  in  their  navy. 
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Attack  on 
Manila. 


Just  as  everyone  supposed  that 
the  fighting  was   all  over,  there 
came      rumors,     at     first     very 
vague  but  soon  confirmed,  that  after  a  com- 
bined bombardment  and  attack  Manila  had 
surrendered.  On  August  6th  Admiral  Dewey 
had  demanded    surrender,  giving  forty-eight 
hours  for   the   removal    of   non-combatants. 
Twenty-four  hours  more  was  asked,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  place  where  they 
could  be  placed;   and  this  was  granted.     On 
Tuesday   morning,  the  9th,  word  was  sent  to 
the  neutral  war-ships  that  their  position  was 
wanted,  and  they  withdrew,  the  English  and 
Japanese  to  the  rear  of  the  American  ships, 
the  German  and    French   to  another  part  of 
the  bay,   the  sympathies  of   each  apparently 
regulating  their    movements.     On    Wednes- 
day all  was  ready  in  the  navy,  but  there  was 
delay  in  the  army,  and  the  action  was  post- 
poned until  the  13th.     During  this  time  the 
Belgian  Consul  had  been  actively  engaged  in 
negotiations, and  it  became  evident  that  there 
would    be   no   hard    fighting.     On  Saturday 
morning,  the  13th,  the  fleet  took  position;  the 
monitor  "  Monterey"  close  under  the  Luneta 
batteries    of     Manila,      supported     by     the 
"Charleston,"  "  Baltimore"  and    "Boston" 
a  little  further   out,  while  the    "Olympia," 
"Raleigh"       and       "Petrel"       with      the 
"McCullagh"    and    "Callao"    (a    captured 
Spanish   gunboat)  were   opposite  the  Malate 
forts.    The  morning  was  thick  and  hazy, with 
frequent  rain-squalls.     The  fleet  opened  fire 
at  9:30  A.  M.,  the  first  shot  falling  short  ap- 
parently  intentionally.     The  Spaniards   did 
not  reply  but  still  did  not  surrender,  and  the 
firing   kept   up.     Meanwhile  the   army    ad- 
vanced   on   the    Malate    fortifications,     the 
charge   being    met  by   a  heavy     fire    under 
which  eleven  men  were  killed  and  thirty-nine 
wounded.     The  Astor  Battery,  after  driving 
in    several    lines,   pushed    its    guns     within 
seventy-five  yards  of  the  barricades  and  then 
charged  with  pistols.     The   total  American 
loss  was  46   killed,  and  about  100  wounded. 
The  Spaniards  lost  about  200  killed  and  400 
wounded.      After  about  two  hours  the  order 
was   given  to  cease  firing,  and  signals  were 
displayed  calling  for  surrender.      To   these 
the    Spaniards    responded,    with    what   was 
understood    to   be   a   request   for   consulta- 
tion. 


_  ..  _      Immediately  a  launch  flying 

Occupation  of        .       _  ,   .     '  ,         ', 

Manila.  the   BelKian    flaS    aft    and  a 

flag    of    truce    at    the   bow 

went  ashore  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Whit- 
tier,  Lieutenant  Brumby  and  M.  Andre,  the 
Belgian  Consul.  At  last,  after  long  delay,  at 
2:30  p.m.  the  launch  started  back,  the  white 
flag  went  up  over  Fort  Luneta,  the  "  Olym- 
pia "  signaled  "  Manila  has  surrendered," 
and  the  campaign  was  over  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man  in  the  fleet  and  but  few  men 
proportionally  in  the  army.  General  Mer- 
ritt  went  ashore  in  a  small  boat  and  Lieu- 
tenant Brumby  in  another  with  the  "  Olym- 
piad "  largest  flag,  while  two  battalions  of 
the  Second  Oregon  followed  from  a  steamer. 
The  lieutenant  went  up  the  Luneta  prome- 
nade to  where  the  Spanish  flag  still  floated 
from  a  flagstaff  in  front  of  the  cathedral, 
hauled  it  down  and  raised  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  just  as  the  band  of  the  Colorado  reg- 
iment marching  up  from  Malate  turned  from 
a  side  street  into  the  promenade.  With  the 
surrender  it  appeared  that  General  Augustin 
had  resigned  or  been  superseded,  and  taking 
a  small  boat  he  and  his  family  went  imme- 
diately on  board  the  German  flag-ship  and 
left  for  Hongkong,  where  he  took  ship  for 
Spain.  There  has  as  yet  been  no  full  ex- 
planation of  this,  which  at  first  seemed  a  very 
unfriendly  act  on  the  part  of  the  Germans; 
but  it  is  stated  by  them  that  it  was  agreed 
upon  with  Admiral  Dewey  and  General  Mer- 
ritt.  The  terms  of  surrender  include  the 
city  and  defenses,  the  troops  surrendering 
their  arms  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  re- 
maining under  control  of  the  United  States 
Army  until  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  General  Merritt  immediately  issued 
a  proclamation  announcing  that  all  private 
property  would  be  respected  and  protected, 
and  ordering  the  local  authorities  to  retain 
their  offices  under  the  general  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States. 


The 
Insurgents. 


One  result  of  the  surrender 
was  the  restoration  of  cable 
communication  with  Manila; 
but  this  took  some  time,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  1 6th  that  news  of  the  signing  of  the 
Protocol  reached  General  Merritt.  There 
were  reports  of  ships  being  sent  to  Port  Roy- 
alist in  Palawan,  Iloilo  and  Batang  in  Panay, 
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and    to    Cebu;  but   these    proved    incorrect,  the  civil  appointments;  (5)  that  the  Filipinos 

One  of  the  first  uses  of  the  cable  was  to  ar-  have  the  right  to  enter  the  river  and  harbor; 

range  in  regard  to  the  insurgents.     Aguinal-  (6)  that  the  Americans   return  the  Filipinos' 

do  was  inclined  to  be  ugly.     He  got  hold  of  arms;  (7)  that  the  Americans  be  confined  to 

the   water-works    of  the  city,  and  made  de-  the  city;  (8)  that  the  Filipinos  have  the  right 


■M 
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East  120  from 


Greenwich  12-3 


mands   as    follows:    (i)    That    the    Filipinos  to  enter   the  city  armed.     President  McKin- 

withdraw  to  certain   limits;  (2)  that  they  re-  ley   had    already   sent  a  message  to  General 

tain    certain    city    convents;    (3)    that    the  Merritt,   ordering  that    there    be    no    joint 

Americans   control    only    the    city;    (4)  that  occupation,   and    the    General    sent    a   ver- 

General  Merritt  consult  with   him  regarding  bal    message   to    Aguinaldo.     According   to 
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the  latest  reports  the  insurgent  chief  is  more 
willing  to  accept  the  situation,  realizing  his 
inability  to  carry  his  desires  against  the 
Americans.  With  regard  to  the  future  of 
the  islands  there  is  evidently  much  concern. 
The  British  in  Manila  say  that  if  the  United 
States  withdraws  and  leaves  them  to  the  in- 
surgents or  even  to  Spain,  the  situation  will 
be  unendurable;  and  even  the  Spaniards  ad- 
mit the  same.  Any  joint  occupation  of  this 
country  and  Spain,  or  any  occupation  by 
Americans  of  part  of  the  islands  while  Spain 
takes  others,  all  characterize  as  impossible. 


Peace 
Commissioners. 


The  personnel  of  the  vari- 
ous commissions  has  not 
yet  been  entirely  settled. 
The  Peace  Commission  is  to  be  headed  by 
Secretary  Day,  who  is  to  be  succeeded  in  the 
State  Department  by  our  Ambassador  at 
London,  Col.  John  Hay.  Senator  Allison, 
it  is  understood,  has  declined  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  commission,  and  Senator  Gor- 
man's name  is  no  longer  mentioned.  Sena- 
tor Davis,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  a 
member.  Further  than  that  there  seems  to 
be  as  yet  no  decision.  The  Cuban  and 
Porto  Rican  commissioners  have  been  ap- 
pointed, the  former  to  consist  of  Maj.- 
Gen.  J.  F.  Wade,  Rear-Admiral  Sampson 
and  Maj.-Gen.  M.  C.  Butler;  the  latter 
of  Maj.-Gen.  John  R.  Brooke,  Rear- 
Admiral  W.  S.  Schley  and  Brig.- 
Gen.  W.  W.  Gordon.  The  Spanish  Com- 
missioners for  Cuba  are  Generals  Blanco, 
Castellanos  and  Leon  and  Admiral  Mantro- 
la,  while  Generals  Macias  and  Ortega  and 
Admiral  Vallarino  are  to  act  for  Porto  Rico. 
General  Blanco  announced  that  he  must 
absolutely  decline  to  serve  on  this  commis- 
sion, and  resigned  his  position.  The  Spanish 
Government  refused  to  accept  the  resigna- 
tion and  instructed  him  to  continue  in  the 
service.  So  far  as  appears, he  has  decided  to 
do  so  but  will  withdraw  before  the  time  of 
evacuation  actually  commences,  being  en- 
tirelyunwillingtosuperintend  that  movement. 
The  Spanish  members  of  the  Peace  Com- 
mission have  not  yet  been  nominated,  altho 
there  is  a  general  understanding  that  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Duke  Almodo- 
var  di  Rio  and  Count  Leon   di  Castillo,  the 


Ambassador  at  Paris,  will  be  members.  Two 
influences  seem  to  make  the  Spanish  delay 
in  this;  one  that  the  personnel  may  corre- 
spond in  general  rank  to  the  American  mem- 
bers,and  also  that  there  may  be  postponed  as 
much  as  possible  any  questions  of  local 
politics. 


Organization. 


Meanwhile  the  arrangements 


for  organization  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  going 
on.  At  the  outset  the  military  authorities 
will  be  in  charge  of  all  administrative  affairs, 
but  postal  communication,  the  collection  of 
customs,  etc.,  are  civil  matters  and  will  be 
taken  in  hand  by  the  corresponding  bureaus 
in  this  country  under  the  protection  of  the 
military  authorities.  A  number  of  inquiries 
have  come  from  the  Spanish  Government  in 
regard  to  the  administering  of  the  large 
Spanish  interests  in  the  islands  and  have 
been  presented  by  the  French  Ambassador 
to  the  State  Department.  Meanwhile  postal 
communication  has  been  re-established  and 
the  administrative  arrangements  are  being 
pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Cuban 
insurgents  are  giving  some  little  trouble,  but 
it  is  not  apprehended  that  it  will  be  serious. 
The  Cuban  representatives  in  this  country 
have  announced  that  the  wishes  of  the  Ad- 
ministration will  be  respected  in  everything, 
and  have  sent  instructions  to  Generals 
Gomez  and  Garcia  to  accord  to  the  orders 
of  the  United  States  authorities.  The  Cuban 
military  officials  say  that  the  armies  will  be 
disbanded,  but  not  until  the  men  have  re- 
ceived pay.  In  Porto  Rico  there  has  been 
some  disturbance,  and  there  seems  to  be 
arising  considerable  hostility  between  the 
people  of  the  islands  and  the  Spaniards.  In 
one  village  the  Spaniards  withdrew  before 
the  American  advance,  and  the  people  raised 
the  American  flag.  Our  troops  not  having 
reached  the  place,  the  Spaniards  returned 
and  massacred  a  large  number  of  the  citizens. 
This  has  created  a  desire  for  revenge,  and 
the  Porto  Ricans  are  threatening  to  destroy 
Spanish  property  wherever  they  can  find  it. 
The  result  is  some  general  disturbance, 
which,  however,  it  is  expected  will  yield  to 
the  American  authorities.  The  bringing  of  the 
troops  North  is  going  on,  and  plans  are  form- 
ing for  mustering  out  about  100,000  men. 
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Saratoga 
Conference. 


The    National    Conference  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 


States  met  at  Saratoga,  Fri- 
day, April  19th,  and  closed  its  sessions  Sat- 
urday. The  principal  speakers  were  Henry 
Wade  Rogers,  Chairman;  Carl  Schurz;  Judge 
Grosscup,  of  Chicago;  Moorefield  Storey,  of 
Boston;  Samuel  Gompers,  and  Dr.  W.  P. 
Wilson,  of  Philadelphia.  Others  participated 
in  the  debates.  The  resolutions  presented 
by  Chancellor  McCracken,  of  the  New  York 
University,  and  unanimously  adopted,  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  the  Administration  first 
to  avoid  war  and  then  to  prosecute  it  ener- 
getically to  a  glorious  and  gratifying  conclu- 
sion; regard  the  rescued  and  liberated  people 
of  the  surrendered  islands  as  the  temporary 
wards  of  the  nation,  not  to  be  returned  to 
misrule  and  oppression,  but  to  be  educated 
to  home  rule  and  allowed,  when  ready  for  it, 
the  choice  of  their  own  government,  whether 
independent  or  annexed  to  the  United  States; 
call  on  the  Government  to  provide  for  these 
peoples  in  the  meantime,  the  means  for  free, 
elementary,  unsectarian  education;  consider 
the  present  an  auspicious  time  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  graded  diplomatic  and  consu- 
lar service;  approve  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion and  urge  its  largest  practicable  applica- 
tion; commend  the  refusal  of  the  President 
to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  urge  that 
this  be  incorporated  in  the  treaty  of  peace, 
and  that  also  steps  be  taken  to  secure  the 
exemption  of  private  property  from  capture 
at  sea. 


_      .         The    Spaniards   seem  to   be  as  un- 
Spain. 

ce/tam  as  ever  as  to  just   how  to 

meet  the  peculiar  situation.  The  press  cen- 
sorship is  so  rigid  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
secure  any  exact  statement.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  evident  that  there  is  considerable 
anxiety.  Small  insurrections  appear  to  be 
cropping  up,  here  and  there,  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  Carlists'  threats  are  increas- 
ingly serious.  There  are  also  indications 
that  they  are  securing  the  support  of  a  large 
part  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  and  of  those 
whose  hope  of  preferment  has  been  cut  off 
by  the  loss  of  the  colonies.  Premier  Sagasta 
talks  from  time  to  time,  but  says  very  little. 
He  affirms  that  the  situation  is  one  neither 
of  war  nor  peace,  and  gives  hope  that  the 


Philippines  will  be  retained,  while  at  least  a 
part  of  the  Cuban  debt  will  be  provided  for 
by  that  island.  All  this,  however,  has  very 
little  effect  upon  the  shrewder  men  among 
the  Spaniards.  An  indication  of  their  feel- 
ing is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  there  has 
already  come  up  before  the  Spanish  Cabinet 
a  discussion  as  to  abolishing  the  colonial 
office  altogether,  thus  saving  expense.  The 
Minister  of  the  Colonies,  it  is  said,  is  in- 
tending soon  to  ask  for  a  decision  of  the 
Cabinet  upon  the  question.  Those  who 
cannot  follow  the  Carlists  are  said  to  be 
looking  toward  France  and  considering 
whether  it  is  not  worth  the  Government's 
while  to  secure  French  support  against  dis- 
turbances at  home  as  well  as  in  foreign  dip- 
lomatic dealing,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
Spanish  interests  in  Morocco.  With  regard 
to  the  relations  to  England,  which  are  said 
to  have  become  somewhat  strained  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strengthening  of  the  fortifi- 
cations near  Gibraltar,  they  announce  that 
there  was  no  hostile  intention  to  England, 
these  fortifications  having  been  ordered  when 
there  was  fear  of  an  American  attack.  So 
far  as  can  be  learned  the  general  impression 
throughout  Spain  appears  to  be  that  not 
merely  the  West  Indian  but  the  East  Indian 
possessiens  of  the  Empire  have  gone. 


Italy. 


The  situation  in  Italy  seems  to 


tt  i.?*'  j  grow  no  better.  The  new  Cab- 
Unsettled.     s 

inet,     under    General    Pelloux, 

while  Liberal  in  name,  has  few  of  the  char- 
acteristics supposed  to  belong  to  Liberalism. 
It  is  proceeding  to  crush  out  all  opposition 
with  an  iron  hand,  but  pays  no  attention  to 
those  reforms  which  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  best  prosperity  of  the  country.  When 
Di  Rudini  gave  up  his  attempt  to  keep  in 
office  by  catering  to  anybody  and  everybody 
who  would  vote  to  keep  him  in  regardless  of 
political  or  even  party  principle,  there  was 
some  hope  that  there  would  be  an  intelligent 
effort  to  grapple  with  the  situation  on  some 
more  substantial  basis  than  personal  ambi- 
tion. So  far  that  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
case.  Everybody  who  has  ever  shown  strong 
hostility  to  the  Government  and  the  existing 
dynasty,  has  been  arrested,  charged  with  con- 
spiracy and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment, often  a  long  one.     Among  these  men 
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are  the  leaders  of  the  Socialist  party  and  the 
editors  of  the  Socialist  papers,  many  of 
them  men  of  high  character  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  anarchistic  methods.  They 
have  behind  them,  not  the  poorer  classes, 
but  the  artisans  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
prosperous  sections  of  the  country.  It  can 
scarcely  be  that  they  will  long  submit  to 
treatment  not  less  severe  than  the  Austrian 
tyranny  from  which  they  were  so  glad  to 
escape.  At  the  same  time  the  Papal  Ques- 
tion becomes  more  important.  The  Pope 
seems  to  have  rallied  from  the  attack  that 
frightened  everybody  last  week,  but  he  can 
scarcely  hold  out  very  long.  Will  his  suc- 
cessor be  a  man  of  like  mild  temper  or  a 
man  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the  un- 
settled condition  of  the  country  and  strike 
for  a  renewal  of  Papal  privilege  combined 
with  such  a  popular  movement  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  identified  itself  with  in 
Austria  and  France?  The  future  of  Italy  is 
by  no  means  clear. 


One   result   of   the    American 

_  /        successes  in  the   West    Indies 

Repenting.  ,    ,      ™  .,.      .  , 

and  the  Philippines  is  that  the 

Sultan  of  Turkey  appears  to  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  maybe  just  as  well  for 
him  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  United 
States.  He  has,  it  is  said,  been  very  much 
impressed  with  the  power  of  American  guns, 
and  has  ordered  some  just  like  those  that 
did  so  much  damage  to  the  Spanish  fleets. 
There  have  been,  also,  many  expressions  of 
interest  in  American  success  as  avenging 
upon  Spain  her  driving  out  of  the  Moors, 
four  centuries  ago.  As  a  Turk  said,  not 
long  ago,  to  an  American  traveler  in  Syria, 
"For  four  hundred  years  we  have  been 
praying  to  Allah  to  punish  Spain  for  this 
great  wrong.  Now  Allah  has  heard  our 
prayer.  He  has  raised  up  the  United  States 
to  punish  the  oppressors  of  his  faithful  peo- 
ple." More  to  the  point,  so  far  as  American 
interests  are  concerned,  is  the  conclusion 
that  is  reached  in  the  columns  of  the  Servet , 
a  small  paper  recently  established  as  an 
organ  of  Palace  views,  that  the  American 
missionaries,  whose  attitude  during  the  re- 
ceat  troubles  in  the  Empire  "had  been  more 
or  less  ambiguous,"  had  been  cleared 
of  complicity  in  the  disturbances.     It  says: 


"  The  conduct  of  the  brave  American  mis- 
sionaries was  more  than  correct;  it  was  solely 
evangelical  in  the  sense  that,  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  holy  Gospels,  they 
had  not  for  a  moment  ceased  to  preach  to  those 
who  had  need  of  it  harmony  with  their  Mus- 
sulman fellow-countrymen,  as  well  as  absolute 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  and 
fidelity  not  less  absolute  to  the  august  person 
of  their  lawful  sovereign.  In  a  word,  the  ac- 
cusations so  unjustly  directed  against  some  of 
them  were  only  a  new  result  of  these  religious 
rivalries  which,  unhappily,  exist  between  the 
different  Christian  communities  of  the  East." 

The  article,  which  is  long,  goes  into  some 
philosophical  discussion  of  the  reasons  why 
Turks  should  naturally  sympathize  with 
Americans,  notes  with  peculiar  pride  the 
eminently  Islamic  way  in  which  our  million- 
aires devote  themselves  to  the  interests  of 
the  State,  and  expresses  the  hope  of  a  more 
thorough  entente  cordiale  between  the  two 
nations. 


The  China 
Question. 


The  excitement  of  a  week  ago 
has  somewhat  subsided.  There 
is  as  yet  no  confirmation  of  the 
report  that  England  has  demanded  the  dis- 
missal of  Li  Hung-Chang.  The  Russian 
press  is  remarking  in  injured  tones  that  there 
has  been  nothing  anti-English  in  all  her  de- 
signs, and  that  she  has  no  interest,  financial 
or  other,  in  the  Peking-Hankau  railway. 
All  she  wants  is  to  preserve  the  advantages 
already  gained,  and  she  has  no  desire  to  in- 
jure the  economic  interests  of  Great  Britain 
or  of  any  other  Power.  It  is  announced 
from  Rome  that  Russia  has  not,  as  reported, 
any  designs  on  Raheita;  but  to  counter- 
balance that  come  reports  that  England  has 
annexed  Southern  Arabia.  To  this  the  re- 
ply is  made  that  England  has  for  years  exer- 
cised a  protectorate  over  Aden  and  vicinity, 
as  well  as  over  the  Sultanate  of  Oman,  ex- 
tending around  the  southeastern  corner  of 
the  peninsula  and  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
that  the  situation  has  not  changed  for  at 
least  a  decade.  That  the  two  Governments 
are  earnestly  discussing  the  situation  is  evi- 
dent, and  the  fact  that  the  present  Russian 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  Count  Cassini, 
who  was  for  several  years  at  Peking,  is  going 
to  London,  indicates  that  Russia  feels  that 
the  time  has  not  come  yet  to  break  with 
England. 


IS  THE   UNITED  STATES   DOING  RIGHT? 

A  CANDID  CRITICISM. 
BY    THE   RT.    HON.    L.    H.    COURTNEY,    M.P. 


The  speculative  observer  of  current  life 
has  never  had  to  study  a  more  rapid  and 
complete  transformation  of  the  obvious 
characteristics  of  a  people  than  we  have  had 
to  watch  in  recent  months  in  the  develop- 
ment of  national  sentiments  in  the  United 
States.  I  speak  of  what  is  on  the  surface, 
offering  no  final  opinion  as  to  the  depth  of 
the  changes.  If  appearances  are  to  be 
trusted  we  are  in  face  of  a  new  Power 
charged  with  new  purposes.  It  has  sprung 
into  existence  with  such  rapidity  that  what 
was  true  yesterday  is  untrue  to-day,  and 
what  is  true  to-day  may  be  untrue  to-morrow. 
I  liken  the  quickness  of  this  manifestation 
to  nothing  so  much  as  to  the  feat  of  the  In- 
dian juggler  who  puts  before  us  a  pot  of  earth 
from  which  there  springs  while  we  gaze  a 
shoot,  which  rises  and  spreads  into  branches 
and  becomes  a  shrub  bearing  leaves  and 
fruit  as  minutes  pass  away. 

How  very  few  are  the  months  since  the 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
began,  and  how  profoundly  different  the 
questions  which  occupy  American  minds  to- 
day from  those  of  the  spring!  What  may  be 
the  ultimate  shape  of  the  national  will  re- 
mains, however,  undetermined.  The  ques- 
tion hangs  in  the  balance.  At  this  moment 
Spain  is  opening  negotiations  for  peace,  and 
no  one  can  say  what  answer  will  be  returned; 
no  one  can  tell  whether  the  United  States 
will  re-enter  the  paths  of  home-keeping  life 
they  have  hitherto  pursued,  or  whether  they 
will  spread  abroad  as  a  new  domination  with 
dependent  races,  outlying  stations  of  offense, 
and  organized  forces  on  sea  and  land,  ever 
ready  to  take  issue  with  any  opponent  that 
may  be  encountered  in  this  outflowing. 

A  foreigner  cannot,  even  tho  invited  to  ex- 
press his  mind,  speak  without  hesitation  of 
this  new  phenomenon;  yet  there  is  one 
thought  I  feel  forced  at  the  outset  to  put 
into  words.  The  great  temptation  in  the 
United  States  at  this  moment  is  to  submit  the 
judgments  of  the  individual  conscience  to  an 
apprehension  of  national  destiny  born  of  un- 
alterable necessity.   The  solitary  citizen  may 


look  on  the  future  he  contemplates  as  an  evil 
doom  and  yet  accept  it  as  something  bound 
to  be.  He  may  hold  the  course  along  which 
his  nation  is  moving  to  be  unwise,  yet  yield 
himself  to  it  as  inevitable.  This  seems  to  be 
the  temptation  of  democracies,  strange  as  we 
may  think  it,  when  we  remember  that  organ- 
ized democracy  implies  that  national  action 
is  the  outcome  of  the  competition  and  con- 
currence of  the  multitudinous  wills  of  free 
citizens.  The  temptation  is  most  real  to-day. 
The  friends  of  the  Great  Republic,  watching 
its  fortunes  from  afar,  fear  the  paralyzing 
power  of  a  supposed  overruling  destiny.  In 
a  trial  of  indecision  the  balance  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  feeling  that  what  is  coming 
about  had  to  be  born;  that  a  period  of 
gestation  is  fulfilled,  and  that,  at  whatever 
cost  and  with  whatever  consequences,  the 
new  birth  must  be  accomplished. 

Let  us  try  to  think  what  this  destiny 
means.  Six  months  ago  no  one  apprehended 
it.  At  this  moment  large,  it  may  still  be 
predominant,  masses  of  opinion  recoil  from 
it.  The  other  day  there  was  no  sense  that 
the  necessity  of  time  required  the  United 
States  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
continent.  Such  an  extension  was  in  contra- 
diction of  the  traditions  of  the  Republic.  The 
suggestion  of  it  would  have  been  denounced 
as  opposed  to  the  last  words  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country.  A  great  nation  could  be  built 
up,  and  in  truth  had  been  built  up,  in  strict 
adherence  to  the  precepts  of  Washington.  It 
was  not  felt  that  anything  was  wanted;  there 
was  nothing  to  induce  the  conclusion  that 
a  republic,  which,  relying  on  its  own  pacific 
intentions,  maintained  no  standing  forces, 
was  in  a  position  of  danger.  It  may  indeed 
be  boldly  declared  that  for  at  least  eighty 
years  past  no  foreign  Power  has  ever  contem- 
plated an  attack  on  the  United  States,  and 
the  sense  that  that  Republic  lay  apart  from 
the  warlike  combinations  of  Europe  has  in- 
creased as  the  century  advanced. 

The  events  of  the  war  now  reaching  its 
inevitable  end,  must  surely  tend  to  strengthen 
this   immunity  of  the    United  States.     The 
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demonstration  of  reserve  strength  has  been 
overwhelming.  If  the  peril  of  attack  was 
but  fanciful  before,  all  imagination  of  it  has 
now  passed  away. 

Nothing  has  happened  to  show  that  there 
is  any  danger  in  abiding  by  the  warnings  of 
Washington;  on  the  contrary,  safety  and 
strength  are  found  in  his  counsels.  But  there 
is  another  aspect  not  to  be  disregarded 
which  may  require  a  departure  from  the 
honored  policy  he  left  his  people.  He  had 
reflected  upon  the  many,  the  apparently 
endless  wars  of  personal  ambition  and  dy- 
nastic jealousies  sweeping  over  Europe,  and 
he  naturally  inculcated  the  wisdom  of  stand- 
ing completely  aloof  from  such  struggles. 
Absolute  non-intervention  was  to  him,  as  it 
was  to  our  immediate  predecessors  in  Great 
Britain,  a  lesson  of  experience. 

A  later  generation  has  come  to  ask  here, 
as  it  may  be   asked    in  the   States,  whether 
this  is  the  whole   truth.     We  may  abide  in 
our  tents  in  security,  but  can  we  always  keep 
within  them  with  honor?     We  may  resist  the 
temptation  to  aggrandizement  as  fatal  to  our 
own  life;  we  may   laugh    at  the  suggestion 
that  we  muse  steal  from  others  if  we  would 
keep  what  we  have;  but  can  we  say  occasions 
never  arise  when  national  duty  impels  us  to 
external  action?     This   sense  of   duty    may 
sway  minds  not  betrayed  into  excitement  by 
suggested  infringements  of  rights  or  spurred 
by  the  covetous  passion  of   extended  inter- 
ests.    I  acknowledge  for  myself  its  influence. 
The  possession  of  powers — the  command  of 
the  means  of  putting  away  an  existing  wrong 
— may  require  us  to  exercise  this  power  and 
employ  the  means  we  command.     To  forbear 
in  such  a  case  may  be  like  the  conduct  of  a 
man  who,  secure  at  home,  lets  his  neighbor 
beat  his  wife  to  death  without  so  much  as 
calling  upon  a  constable  to  save  her.      His- 
tory  does    not   furnish    many  examples    of 
kings  and  nations  going  to  war  in  fulfilment 
of  duty;  but    such  instances  have  been,  and 
may  be  again. 

A  large  part  of  my  own  countrymen  have 
been  ready  to  press  upon  their  Government 
the  use  of  force  for  the  liberation  of  the  op- 
pressed in  Eastern  Europe,  and  those  of  us 
who  are  so  animated  cannot  but  recognize 
and  honor  that  sympathy  of  neighborhood 
which  impelled  American  citizens  to  call  for 


the  use  of  force  to  put  an  end  to  misgovern- 
ment  in  Cuba.  I  for  one  freely  acknowledge 
the  nobility  of  this  motive.  I  cannot  but  ad- 
mit that  when  the  circumstances  are  apt  the 
obligations  of  duty  may  require  a  setting 
aside  of  the  teaching  of  Washington.  But 
with  what  hesitation  will  wise  men  act  upon 
this  principle!  How  easily  may  we  be  mis- 
taken in  our  apprehension  of  the  circum- 
stances upon  which  we  act!  How  rapidly 
may  the  original  motive  be  drowned  and  lost 
in  the  new  passion  begotten  of  force  and  vic- 
tory! An  army  enlisted  under  one  banner 
contains  many  spirits,  and  that  which  is  pre- 
dominant at  the  outset  may  find  itself  forgot- 
ten as  time  moves  on. 

The  preachers  of  the  crusades,  at  least  of 
the  first  crusades,  were  men  of  heroic  and 
self-denying  temper;  but  the  actual  crusaders 
too  often  degenerated  into  jealous,  self-seek- 
ing adventurers;  and  later  crusades  came  to 
be  instituted  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  the  tomb  of  Christ  as  of  diverting 
attention  from  cruelty  and  wrong  nearer 
home.  But  accepting  to  the  full  the  purity 
of  the  motive  out  of  which  the  war  for  Cuba 
sprang,  how  does  its  history  suggest  that  any 
mistake  was  committed  in  that  pacific  or- 
ganization of  the  United  States  which  pre- 
vailed up  to  the  time  the  war  begun  ?  Does 
the  occasional  necessity  of  such  dutiful  action 
require  the  maintenance  of  standing  forces 
by  sea  and  land  ever  ready  to  overpower  an 
instant  enemv  ? 

The  lesson  is  surely  the  other  way.  The 
cry  to  arms  to  fulfil  a  duty,  originating  as  it 
does  within  ourselves,  does  not  require  that 
preparedness  which  may  be  necessary  if  at- 
tack is  apprehended;  and  it  is  by  abstinence 
from  military  and  naval  waste,  by  economy 
of  our  resources  and  our  powers,  that  we  are 
enabled  within  a  brief  time  to  gather  together 
such  a  presentment  of  national  strength  as 
has  brought  about  the  victory  over  Spain. 
If  the  United  States  is  in  no  danger  of  attack 
from  others,  if  the  mind  of  the  people  con- 
templates war  only  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  great 
obligation  of  the  strong  to  succor  the  weak, 
then  nothing  which  has  occurred  during  the 
last  six  months  should  lead  to  any  departure 
from  the  standing  policy  of  the  Republic, 
should  provoke  the  men  of  to-day  to  set 
aside  the  teaching  of  their  fathers. 
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It  is  necessary  to  descend  to  another 
plane.  The  words  we  hear  to-day  are  not 
concerned  with  an  examination  of  duties. 
We  are  not  engaged  in  a  discussion  as  to 
how  far  a  nation  may  be  required  to  depart 
from  the  position  it  has  held  aloof  from  oth- 
ers if  it  would  not  shirk  the  obligations  which 
every  organization  of  human  beings  owes  to 
its  fellows.  Instead  of  debates  like  these  we 
hear  of  appeals  based  upon  the  extension  of 
trade,  of  the  protection  required  by  growing 
commerce,  of  the  stations  that  are  wanted  in 
distant  seas  as  footholds  whence  an  armed 
force  may  spring  to  defeat  the  evil  intentions 
of  rival  nation  adventurers. 

The  war  with  Spain,  tho  begun  for  the 
liberation  of  Cuba,  was  naturally  attended 
by  blows  dealt  at  the  Spenish  power  else- 
where ;  and  an  American  squadron  in  the 
Philippines  is  an  apt  instrument  for  coercing 
Spanish  pride.  The  squadron  easily  found 
its  way  into  these  Eastern  waters;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  easily  be  brought 
home  again,  even  tho  Spain  consented  to 
relinquish  absolutely  every  possession  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  now  argued — and  the 
argument  urgently  demands  examination  — 
that  something  must  be  kept  for  the  sake  of 
American  commerce  in  the  Western  and 
Southern  Pacific.  The  first  observation  to 
be  made  on  this  is  that  we  are  a  long  way  off 
from  the  position  taken  when  the  war  began. 
The  crusading  spirit  has  vanished.  The  im- 
perialist has  taken  the  place  of  the  liberator. 

If  the  countrymen  of  Don  Quixote  have 
been  overcome  in  the  spirit  of  the  Don,  that 
spirit  has  itself  been  swallowed  up  in  the  vic- 
tory of  arms.  No  such  words  as  those  now 
spoken  were  heard  when  the  war  began,  and, 
it  must  be  added,  that  no  such  necessity  for 
stations  far  off  as  is  asserted  to-day  was  felt 
or  recognized  four  short  months  since. 
These  new  discoveries  are  at  least  suspi- 
cious. 

The  United  States  has  gone  on  increasing  in 
population,  growing  in  wealth,  expanding  in 
commerce,  sending  year  by  year  larger  stores 
of  their  own  products  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth,  experiencing  no  check,  no 
hindrance,  meeting  with  no  suggestion  of 
threat,  of  interruption  of  their  continued 
growth,  and  in  this  security  maintaining  no 
navy  to  convoy  the  ships  sailing  from  their 


shores  to  distant  lands;  and  suddenly,  as  the 
outcome  of  an  enterprise  undertaken  for  a 
purely  humane  purpose,  it  is  felt  that  the 
trade  that  has  so  developed  in  peace  is  in 
danger,  that  the  further  extension  of  com- 
merce is  imperiled,  and  the  course  of  na- 
tional life  itself  liable  to  be  thwarted  and 
arrested  unless  armies  and  navies,  not  before 
dreamed  of,  are  called  into  being.  Reasons 
are  always  easily  found  to  support  a  policy 
or  desire;  and  it  is  difficult  to  review  this 
picture  without  thinking  that  the  passion 
for  enlargement  of  empire  comes  first  and 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  it  are  subsequently 
conceived. 

I  must  admit  that  such  arguments  are  heard 
and  do  even  prevail  among  my  own  country- 
men. The  apprehension  lest  other  Powers 
may  seize  upon  unoccupied  territories  or  even 
upon  territories  fully  occupied,  but  by  peo- 
ple of  different  civilizations  from  our  own, 
and  may  then  shut  up  the  regions  thus  taken 
wholly  or  partially  from  the  advent  of  our 
commerce,  has  been  frequently  urged  in  re- 
cent years;  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
open  the  opportunities  of  trade,  which  our 
overcrowded  population  demands  for  its 
own  support,  has  been  dwelt  upon  with 
almost  overwhelming  force  as  an  ample  and 
decisive  reason  for  seizing  such  spaces  of  the 
world's  surface  for  ourselves. 

I  do  not  admit  the  cogency  of  these  argu- 
ments even  when  addressed  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  Whatever  European  Power  may 
settle  in  unsettled  lands  or  may  assume  the 
control  over  subject  peoples,  it  will  so  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  countries  thus 
appropriated  that  the  extent  of  our  com- 
merce with  them  even  under  protectionist 
tariffs  will  be  greater  than  it  was  or  could 
have  been  under  former  conditions.  Every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  will  understand 
that  British  commerce  with  their  country  is 
greater  than  it  could  have  been  if  Red  In- 
dians were  its  inhabitants.  Nay,  such  is  the 
effect  of  free  development — greater  in  spite 
of  protectionist  tariffs  than  it  would  have 
been  had  the  States  remained  dependencies 
of  the  British  Crown. 

But  the  argument  which  has  such  force 
when  addressed  to  Englishmen  is  altogether 
premature  in  relation  to  Americans.  No  one 
can    seriously   say   that    the    people    of   the 
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United  States  have  multiplied  so  as  to  over- 
flow their  boundaries  and  an  outlet  is  wanted 
for  a  redundant  population.  Vast  reserves 
remain  to  be  filled  up  at  home,  and  even  the 
geometrical  increase  of  humanity  points  to 
no  near  time  when  pressure  may  be  experi- 
enced on  the  means  of  subsistence.  And 
with  the  continued  multiplication  of  popula- 
tion at  home,  there  is  an  unbroken  prom- 
ise of  a  continued  increase  of  commerce 
abroad,  checked  only  by  foolish  hindrances, 
self-imposed  and,  being  self-imposed,  re- 
movable by  the  same  power  that  devised 
them. 

I  have  admitted  that  similar  hindrances 
are  set  up  by  other  Powers:  The  real  dan- 
ger which  besets  the  intercourse  of  nations 
is  due  to  one  and  another  appropriating  large 
spaces  of  the  world  and  doing  their  best  to 
exclude  rival  nations  from  trading  with  them. 
But,  as  I  have  urged,  these  attempts,  how- 
ever cunningly  imagined,  prove  in  experi- 
ence to  be  futile;  and,  such  as  they  are,  we 
may  have  faith  that  they  will  disappear  long 
before  any  symptom  of  arrest  is  manifested 
in  the  life  of  the  United  States.  In  writing 
this  I  am,  of  course,  aware  I  am  impressing 
views  which  do  not  at  present  command  the 
assent  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Republic.  But  it  may  be  submitted  to  the 
judgment  even  of  protectionists,  that  the 
possible  effect  of  the  tariff  obstacles  to  the 
extension  of  American  trade  in  Eastern  seas 
is  a  distant  contingency;  and  it  savors  of  the 
philosophy  of  Laputa  to  provide  for  such 
contingencies  by  expedients  involving  a  total 
change  of  American  policy  and  the  adoption 
of  methods  of  government  irreconcilable 
with  democratic  principle. 

"The  pity  on't "  is  the  final  feeling  of  a 
friendly  Englishman  musing  over  the  possi- 
ble outcome  of  the  Cuban  war.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  United  States  has  been  a  great 
example  of  self-government  working  itself 
free   from   defects  which    beset  its    growth. 


The  existence  of  negro  slavery  was  in  reality 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  altho  the  au- 
thors of  that  Declaration  were  unconscious 
of  the  inconsistency;  and  as  the  sense  of  it 
grew  plainer  and  plainer  the  people  of  the 
States  struggled  with  compromise  after  com- 
promise to  gloss  over  the  difficulty.  Yet  a 
time  came  when  the  inevitable  contradictions 
could  no  longer  be  overlooked,  and  with  he- 
roic effort  and  at  immense  cost  it  was  re- 
moved. The  men  whose  invincible  sincerity 
and  courage  brought  about  this  change  are 
now  universally  honored;  but  their  spiritual 
descendants  are  now  seen  struggling  to  pre- 
vent the  ascendency  of  another  evil,  not  un- 
like in  character,  and  more  threatening  in 
duration  over  the  national  councils. 

Imperialism  means  the  domination  of  one 
race  by  another;  and  a  democracy  which  be- 
comes aristocratic  is  seen  in  history  to  lose 
the  virtues  of  both  democratic  and  aristo- 
cratic principles.  Imperialism  means  again 
a  standing  army  and  a  navy  ready  for  all  en- 
counters; and  we  may  see  in  the  circum- 
stances of  contemporary  nations  how  re- 
publics fare  when  dominated  by  military 
ideas. 

Lastly,  imperialism  means  aggravated  tax- 
ation, which,  however  well  devised,  presses 
upon  an  industrial  population  at  the  cost  of 
their  independence  and  culture;  and  too 
often  the  taxation  is  not  only  burdensome  in 
its  amount,  but  is  unjust  in  its  incidence, 
especially  toward  the  poor.  Against  all  this 
must  be  set  the  hope,  not  yet  abandoned,  of 
continuously  developed  peace  and  prosperity; 
of  a  freedom  pure  and  simple  and  in  itself  an 
education  of  the  community;  of  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  greed  of  conquest  and  of  the  lust 
of  domination  making  the  Republic  of  the 
West  an  example  of  self-restraint  and  of 
equal  respect  for  all,  which  has  been  and 
should  be  a  standing  lesson  for  the  world. 

London,  England. 


EPITAPH. 

BY   MAURICE   THOMPSON. 

[For  the  American  soldiers  who  died  on  tha  Hights  at  Santiago,  Cuba  .] 
We  are  dead;  but  dying  we  planted  our  banner  to  shimmer  forever, 

A  flag-flower,   high  on  this  summit,   overlooking  the  harbor  and   town; 
Yea,  we  are  dead,  yet  deep  in  our  graves  are  comforted,  dreaming  that  never 

Shall  hand  upreaching  drag  from  this  hill-top  our  holy  flag-flower  down. 

C  RAWFORDSVILLE,    InD. 


THE  SURPRISES  OF  THE  WAR. 


BY    REBECCA    HARDING    DAVIS. 


No  doubt  even  Percy  himself  when  the 
fight  was  over  glanced  around  him  as  he 
sheathed  his  sword  to  see  what  his  comrades 
thought  of  his  attack  and  guard,  and  went 
over  the  bloody  play  to  himself  bit  by  bit, 
making  up  his  mind  as  to  the  credit  he  de- 
served. 

We  hardly  have  had  time  to  draw  our 
breath  after  our  duel  with  the  Spaniard,  yet 
we  already  are  surprised  at  some  things  which 
we  have  done  in  the  fight,  and — left  undone. 
The  most  startling  fact  perhaps  is,  that  we 
fought  well  and  gallantly. 

We  never  have  made  war  our  business,  like 
our  neighbors.  We  are  not  a  knightly  peo- 
ple; we  are  a  nation  of  tradesmen,  of  farm- 
ers, of  money-grubbers,  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
of  students  of  this  or  that  kind  of  knowledge. 
We  drew  the  sword  once  or  twice  in  des- 
perate straits  to  preserve  our  national  life; 
but  there  was  as  little  use  for  it  in  the  daily 
traffic  of  the  country  as  for  monarchs'  scep- 
ters or  wizards'  wands. 

No  American  boy  looked  forward  to  the 
glories  of  a  military  conqueror  as  a  possible 
career.  It  might  be  his  business  to  feed  his 
fellow-men  or  to  clothe  them,  or  teach  them, 
or  to  build  them  bicycles  or  coats  or  rail- 
ways, but  to  make  it  the  business  of  his  life 
to  hack  and  hew  them — bah! 

We  had,  it  is  true,  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men;  and  for  thirty  years  they 
have  peaceably  policed  the  Western  border 
against  the  possible  uprisings  of  a  few  In- 
dians— conquered  and  half  civilized  long  ago. 
When,  therefore,  Uncle  Sam  made  up  his 
mind  to  try  a  fall  with  Spain,  his  neighbors 
expected  him  to  bear  himself  like  a  boor  and 
a  bully.  Cartoons  were  plenty  on  the  Conti- 
nent in  which  he  was  depicted  as  a  butcher 
riding  a  tilt  on  a  pig  against  the  gentle  Don; 
or  a  cannibal  tearing  him  into  mouthfuls;  or 
a  huge  boar  trampling  him  into  the  mud; 
but  whatever  the  conceit,  the  Spaniard  was 
alwaysthe  chevalier,  brave,  fine  and  patrician, 
and  the  American  the  braggart,  coarse  and 
vulgar. 

Even  Punch,  with  English  opinion  warning 
him  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  his  head,  gave 
us  a  picture  of  the  combat  between  a  Castil- 
ian  knight  and  a  monstrous  shape  made  up 


of  the  lowest  types  of  a  cowboy  and  a  negro. 
The  knight  was  forced  to  the  wall  and — "  Oh, 
the  pity  of  it!"  sighed  Punch. 

Serious  statements  were  made,  too,  in 
leading  foreign  journals  concerning  the 
"jail-birds"  and  "refuse  of  every  nation"  of 
whom  the  crews  on  our  war-ships  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army  were  composed. 
"These  hirelings,"  we  were  told,  "could 
have  no  patriotism.  They  would  desert  at 
the  first  shot." 

The  war  now  is  virtually  over.  Let  us 
have  the  plain  facts  about  it. 

Its  motive  was  the  purest  and  most  unself- 
ish that  ever  caused  a  war,  and  it  was  fought 
by  the  nation  of  money-grubbers  in  the  same 
spirit.  The  men  who  hurried  into  the  ranks 
were  not  the  debris  of  American  life,  the 
luckless,  the  idle  scapegraces  and  vagabonds 
who  could  well  have  been  spared;  but  the 
very  flower  of  the  race,  young,  well  born, 
trained  for  useful,  influential  lives.  The  men 
who  led  them,  Dewey,  Schley,  Miles,  Wheel- 
er, Roosevelt,  conducted  the  campaign  not 
only  according  to  the  highest  code  of  inter- 
national etiquet  but  with  a  curtesy  and  ten- 
derness absolutely  unknown  before  in  the 
world  in  any  struggle. '  What  other  con- 
queror, when  the  victory  was  won,  ever 
made  baste  not  only  to  bind  up  the  wounds 
of  his  foe  but  to  feed  and  clothe  him,  and  to 
provide  transportation  to  send  him  and  his 
family  comfortably  home  ? 

The  brief  struggle  was  full  of  individual 
examples  of  dauntless  courage  and  high,  fine 
instincts.  The  troops,  no  doubt,  lacked 
cohesion  and  discipline,  but  each  man  burned 
to  do  some  deed  of  derring-do.  The  sons  of 
millionaires  during  weeks,  on  a  cracker  a  day, 
dug  trenches,  waist  deep  in  the  mud;  "  the 
negro  regiments  as  fighters  were  of  the  very 
best."  A  correspondent  in  the  spasms  of 
mortal  agony  finished  his  dispatch  and  calm- 
ly sent  it  off.  We  can  match  the  stories  of 
the  Crusades  with  that  of  the  Rough  Riders 
and  the  "Gloucester,"  or  Hobson  and  his 
crew  and  nameless  stowaway. 

And  Philip's  "Don't  cheer;  the  poor  devils 
are  dying"  is  as  well  worth  remembering,  in 
the  world's  history,  as  Sidney's  spilled  water 
on  the  grass. 
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Not  a  fighting  people  as  individuals  or  in 
the  mass,  we  have  done  our  devoir  in  this 
fight  with  courage  and   humanity. 

But  a  commercial  people,  a  people  trained 
to  business,  to  the  management  of  large  en- 
terprises, we  made  of  the  business,  the 
management  of  the  war, a  stupendous  failure. 

"War,"  said  General  Fremont  once,  "is 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  battles  as  of  sup- 
plies and  transportation." 

The  great  surprise  to  the  nation  in  this 
war,  the  fact  which  they  regard  to-day  with 
an  amazement  and  indignation  too  strong 
for  words,  is  the  mismanagement  whose  re- 
sults have  been  so  fatal. 

The  problem  of  handling  the  army  was 
difficult,  it  is  true;  but  there  are  many  man- 
agers of  railway  and  steamship  lines  and  of 
hotel  systems  in  this  country  who  every  year 
control  the  supplies  and  transportation  for 
larger  bodies  of  men  than  Shafter's  and  Mer- 
ritt's  divisions. 

The  mistakes  made  were  incredible  in  men 
of  ordinary  intelligence.  Whole  regiments 
in  this  country  were  kept  within  sight  of 
large  towns,  without  food  for  thirty-six 
hours;  camps  of  instruction  were  planted  in 
fever-haunted  swamps  and  kept  there. 
Northern  men  were  sent  to  fight  in  a  climate 
where  the  thermometer  ranged  from  900  to 
1050  clad  in  winter  clothes  and  fed  only  on 
rancid  pork  and  mildewed  hardtack;  troops 
were  packed  into  transports  as  closely  as  the 
victims  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and 
kept  lying  uselessly  at  the  broiling  wharves 
of  Port  Tampa  for  days.  When,  after  a  voy- 
age of  eleven  days,  the  men,  exhausted  by 
the  intolerable  heat,  landed,  it  was  to  find 
themselves  reduced  to  starvation  rations. 
They  were  led    to  storm  San   Juan   without 


the  artillery,  which  had  been  forgotten;  the 
loss  in  consequence  was  heavy.  When  they 
lay  on  the  mud  wounded  and  dying  of  fever 
there  were  no  bandages,  no  medicines,  no 
tents  to  shelter  them  from  the  incessant 
storms:  these  things  were  still  in  the  trans- 
ports, and  General  Shafter  refused  to  per- 
mit them  to  be  brought  on  shore. 

He  reported  over  four  thousand  men  ill  of 
yellow,  typhoid  and  malarial  fevers  and  of 
wounds.  The  number  increased  each  day, 
The  diet  of  these  patients  was  still  the  rancid 
pork  and  hardtack.  The  War  Department 
refused  tb  bring  them  home,  because  the 
transports  were  needed  to  carry  troops  to 
Porto  Rico,  on  a  picnic  parade,  intended  to 
gratify  the  military  pride  of  certain  States 
whose  vote  was  uncertain  in  the  next  cam- 
paign. 

We  all  know  the  rest  of  the  story.  The 
Round  Robin,  and  the  "Concha,"  and  the 
ghastly,  starved  specters  of  men  who  hobbled 
on  shore  at  last.  And  all  this  while  the'Na- 
tion  held  out  her  open  hands  eager  to  pour 
out  her  treasures  for  "  her  boys"  ! 

The  war  is  over,  and  hundreds  of  our  boys 
have  been  killed  by  starvation  and  neglect 
to  one  that  has  fallen  by  a  Spanish  bullet. 

Well,  what  do  you  make  of  it? 

Were  the  mistakes  due  to  a  lack  of  prac- 
tical ability,  to  disorderly  habits  of  thought 
and  work  in  American  men,  or  to  the  polit- 
ical corruption  which  would  sacrifice  scores 
of  human  lives  to  keep  inefficient  men  in 
office  and  insure  success  in  a  coming  cam- 
paign ? 

The  true  answer  to  that  question  is  of  more 
importance  to  us  than  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba  or  of  the  Philippines. 

The  Warm  Springs,  Va. 


THE  REWARDS   OF  NAVAL  OFFICERS. 

BY    PARK    BENJAMIN. 


If  this  article  were  written  in  time  of 
peace,  it  might  well  resemble  the  famous 
chapter  on  snakes  in  Ireland,  and  simply  say 
"  there  are  no  rewards  for  naval  officers." 
In  war-time,  however,  personal  prowess  and 
gallantry  are  recognized;  but  in  a  way  which 
is  worth  while  explaining  to  the  American 
citizen — even  at  the  possible  risk  of  unduly 
exciting  his  ire. 


Prize-money,  it  may  be  remarked  at  the 
outset,  is  not  properly  a  reward.  It  is  not 
given  by  the  country  in  return  for  distin- 
guished service  rendered,  but  is  a  relic  of 
medieval  barbarity  whereby  the  sailor  is  per- 
mitted to  prey  on  the  private  property  of 
non-belligerents  afloat,  just  as  the  soldier 
used  to  be  allowed  to  sack  and  loot  private 
property  ashore.      "Bounty"   is   on   a  more 
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respectable  footing,  since  it  is  given  for  the 
destruction  of  an  enemy's  war-ship,  is  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men 
in  her  complement,  and  like  prize-money  is 
divided  among  all  the  victorious  crew;  so  it 
lacks  the  element  of  personal  distinction  and 
is  more  in  the  nature  of  payment. 

No  "peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey" 
awaits  the  American  naval  officer.  No  rib- 
bon, no  cross,  no  grant  of  public  money,  no 
special  pension — not  even  the  medal  of 
honor  which  his  brother  of  the  army  or  even 
the  bluejackets  whom  he  commands  may 
earn.  If  decorations  adorn  his  coat,  they 
are  merely  the  badges  of  military  societies  of 
which  he  may  be  a  member.  Even  if  by 
some  special  act  of  gallantry  affecting  for- 
eigners or  by  some  distinguished  service  to 
some  forcgn  Government  he  has  won  a 
medal  or  a  star  and  Congress  has  permitted 
him  to  accept  it,  still  he  cannot  wear  it.  If 
any  one — such  as  a  humane  society — should 
give  him  a  medal  for  saving  life,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind  he  could  add  it  to  his  so- 
ciety badges ;  but  that  is  merely  private  recog- 
nition. 

All  that  the  law  provides  is  promotion  to 
the  next  higher  grade,  or  advancement  in 
numbers  in  the  grade  to  which  he  belongs. 
This  at  first  sight  might  seem  considerable; 
but  it  assumes  a  different  aspect  when  ana- 
lyzed, and  this  because  it  is  tainted  with  the 
evils  which  follow  the  unmixed  seniority 
system  which  normally  regulates  naval  pro- 
motions. 

The  officers  of  the  several  corps  of  the 
navy  are  arranged  in  lists — line,  medical,  pay 
engineer,  and  so  on — in  which  their  relative 
places  are  fixed,  and  in  which  they  stand  in 
unchanging  order  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  As  the  seniors  die  off  or  are  re- 
tired, the  juniors  waiting  for  their  shoes  step 
into  them  An  officer  cannot  alter  his  po- 
sition by  changing  from  this  ship  to  that,  or 
by  any  variation  of  his  duty.  So  long  as  he 
keeps  clear  of  retiring  boards  and  courts- 
martial  his  onward  progress  is  constant.  If 
he  be  in  the  line,  he  starts  as  a  naval  cadet, 
and  unremittingly  goes  up  through  the  sev- 
eral grides  un'il  he  reaches  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  years  when  he  is  retired,  no  matter  what 
his  position  may  be.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  younger  a  man  is  wheji.  he  begins  his. 


journey,   the  better  for  him  at  the  end  of  it. 
If,    for  example,    the   senior  commodore  at- 
tains his  sixty-second  birthday  before  any  of 
the  rear-admirals  reach  that  epochal  period, 
then  he  never  wears  the  twin  stars.     Unex- 
pected   deaths  and   resignations  furnish  the 
only    uncertainties;     but     manifestly    these 
merely  diminish  the  time  expected  to   elapse 
before  a  given  position  can    be    reached,  and 
have  no   effect    upon    relative   places.     And 
the   influence  even  of  these  disturbances  can 
be   averaged,  so  that  a  man's  expectancy  of 
reaching  a  certain  grade  at  a  certain  time  is 
not  wi'  hout  the  purview  of  the  actuary.  If  the 
navy  were  larger,  some  one   would  probably 
start  a  promotion  insurance  scheme, and  fcra 
moderate  premium  paid  during  occupancy  of 
the    lower     grades,    guarantee    the    policy- 
holder, not  the  actual  rank  of  course,  but  an 
income  equal  to   the    pay  of   the  rank  which 
he  might  be  expected  to  reach,  say  at  age  fifty, 
provided  he  failed  to  get  there,  and    possibly 
an  indemnity  to  cover  failure  to   receive  an- 
ticipated privileges  and  immunities. 

Now  it  might  reasonably  be  suDposed 
that,  having  organized  the  navy  personnel  on 
the  stand-in-line-and-get-your-tickets  plan, 
common  sense  would  certainly  dictate  the 
avoidance  of  every  avoidable  thing  which 
would  interfere  with  the  working  thereof. 
And  this  especially  when  it  is  recalled  that 
no  other  organization  on  earth  is  similarly 
regulated  and  operated.  But  the  supposition 
would  be  wrong  The  moment  a  man  does 
anything  particularly  good  in  war-time,  or 
particularly  bad  at  any  time,  that  is  an  ex- 
cuse for  immediate  interference,  and  with  a 
result  so  topsy-turvy,  that  it  seems  to  belong 
rather  to  the  domain  of  • '  comic  opera ' '  than 
to  that  of  a  great  military  force. 

Of  course,  when  the  number  of  persons  in 
a  grade  is  strictly  limited  by  law,  and  the 
relative  order  of  the  individuals  in  sequence 
is  also  established,  it  is  impossible  to  change 
the  position  of  one  person  without  altering 
the  positions  of  others.  If,  for  example,  one 
man  on  the  naval  ladder  is  directed  to  go  up 
ten  rungs,  obviously  the  ten  men  on  the  ten 
rungs  above  him  must  each  go  down  one 
rung  in  order  to  make  the  designated  place 
for  him  Hence,  to  promote  an  officer  x  num- 
bers (to  use  the  language  of  the  algebra)  in 
his  grade  is  the  precise  equivalent  of  reducing 
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x  officers  above  him  one  number  each.  So 
that  this  remarkable  system  which  promotes 
A,  also  degrades  B,  C,  D  and  the  (  st,  and  the 
question  at  once  is  raised  whether  it  is  really- 
one  for  rewarding  A  for  doing  something 
fine  or  for  punishing  a  lot  of  his  hapless 
comrades  for  not  doing  it — regardless  of  their 
opportunities  or  any  other  circumstances. 
Certainly  nothing  since  the  shooting  of 
Admiral  Byng  has  fallen  more  completely 
under  Voltaire's  acid  explanation  of  that 
event,  than  this  sort  of  reward  ("  pour  en-, 
conrager  les  attires  ");  "  les  autres  "  being  the 
people  put  down. 

Of  course,  so  long  as  military  rank  exists 
and  the  greater  the  merit  the  greater  the 
claim  to  advancement,  juniors  will  leap  over 
the  heads  of  seniors,  as  they  have  always 
done  in  all  armies  and  navies;  but  it  may 
safely  be  doubted  whether  in  any  organization 
save  the  United  States  Navy  the  junior  has 
ever  been  advanced  at  the  direct  personal  ex- 
pense and  pecuniary  cost  of  the  seniors  over- 
slaughed. 

Take  an  instance  in  point.     A  commander 
at  the  battle  of  Manila,  having  shown  excep- 
tional gallantry  and    skill,   was   accordingly 
advanced  ten  numbers  in  his  grade.     Every 
one  of  the  ten  commanders  as  a  consequence 
reduced  one  number    had    meanwhile    been 
earnestly  endeavoring   to   get  to  the   front. 
Three    had    received    the  command  of  gun- 
boats, and  one  of  them  had   covered  himself 
with  glory — for  the  voyage  of  the  ' '  Marietta' ' 
side    by  side   with    the    "Oregon"   around 
Cape    Horn    is  a   great    achievement.     The 
other  two  were  condemned  to  cruising  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.     Three  others  had  been  sent 
to  peaceful  colliers  and  "beef  boats."  Three 
more — the  most   distinguished    gunnery  ex- 
perts  in   the  service — were  for   that  reason 
denied    any  command  afloat,   and  were  kept 
at  work  in  navy-yards  and    the   proving  sta- 
tion.    The  last  was  consigned    to  executive 
duty  in    a   navy-yard.     Every  one  of   these 
men   had  a  most   enviable    record    for  great 
professional  ability. 

The  effect  of  putting  them  all  down  one 
number  was  this.  The  average  rate  of  pro- 
motion on  the  commander's  list  is  about  ten 
numbers  per  year.  A  man  reduced  one  num- 
ber, therefore,  is  delayed  one-tenth  of  a  year 
in  passing   to   the    next    higher   grade.      He 


thus  loses  pay  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  salary  of  the  lower  grade  and  the  salary 
of  the  higher  grade,  for  this  period  of  time. 
In  the  case  in  point  it  amounts  to  about  fifty 
dollars.  This  is  the  fine  levied  on  each  of 
the  ten  men  reduced.  It  exactly  represents 
the  pecuniary  gain  of  the  individual  pro- 
moted. Therefore,  in  plain  language,  the 
United  States,  desiring  to  reward  a  certain 
commander,  carries  out  its  benevolent  inten- 
tion by  filching  from  the  pockets  of  ten  of 
its  ablest  servants  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the 
gratuity. 

A  still  more  remarkable  illustration  is 
found  in  the  rewards  just  dealt  out  to  the 
lieutenant-commanders  who  took  part  in  the 
Santiago  victory.  Wainwright,  who  com- 
manded the  "Gloucester,"  is  advanced  ten 
numbers,  the  executive  officers  of  the  several 
vessels  each  five  numbers,  with  one  excep- 
tion, who  gets  but  three  numbers.  The  total 
advancement  of  all  these  officers  aggregates 
forty-three  numbers.  Now  observe  the 
thrifty  manner  in  which  this  is  taxed  on  their 
comrades  who  were  serving  their  country 
with  equal  fidelity  and  ability  elsewhere. 


The  United  States  in  Account  with   Rewards 

Cr. 

'  Dr. 

Nos. 

Nos. 

By    2  lieutenant-com- 

To   1    lieutenant-com- 

manders   reduced  3 

mander  promoted  10 

6 

10 

By  9    lieutenant-com- 

To 6    lieutenant-com- 

manders  reduced    2 

manders  promoted  5 

18 

3° 

By  19  lieutenant-com- 

To   1   lieutenant-com- 

manders   reduced   1 

mander  promoted   3 

19 

3 

43 

43 

Eight  lieutenant-commanders  are  pro- 
moted, to  accomplish  which  thirty  are  put 
down  from  one  to  three  numbers  each.  In 
other  words,  these  rewards  for  "conspicuous 
gallantry"  do  not  cost  the  people  of  the 
United  States  one  cent;  but  the  whole  ex- 
pense incident  to  them  is  assessed  on  the 
brother  officers  of  the  men  promoted,  simply 
and  solely  because  they  did  not  happen  to  be 
present  on  a  particular  occasion.  Remember 
that  the  officers  of  the  navy  are  not  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  service  for  life,  so  that 
otherwise,  considering  the  vicissitudes  of  ex- 
istence, it  might  be  thought  to  make  little 
difference  whether  a  man  reached  a  given 
status  a  year  later  or  earlier.  They  go  out 
at  sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  a  reduction  in 
numbers  is  therefore  a  positive  loss  in  that 
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it  keeps  the  man  thus  reduced  for  a  longer 
percentage  of  his  total  career  at  a  lower 
rate  of  pay  than  he  would  otherwise  receive. 
Or  more  briefly  put,  the  United  States  com- 
pels his  services  for  a  longer  time  at  the 
cheaper  price. 

The  more  instances  one  collects  of  the 
working  of  this  inequitable  scheme,  the 
greater  the  anomalies  which  appear.  For 
example,  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
nila an  officer  was  promoted  seven  numbers, 
and  the  incidental  effect  was  the  reduction 
of  seven  other  officers,  including  the  captain 
of  the  "New  York,"  one  number.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  captain's  misfortune  that  he 
should,  at  that  particular  time,  have  been  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  But  subsequent- 
ly the  captain  himself  was  advanced  five 
numbers,  and  that  put  him  ahead  of  the 
Manila  man  again,  who  was  thereby  deprived 
of  one-seventh  of  his  reward,  because  the 
captain  at  the  antipodes  in  his  turn  had 
done  something  commendable.  Obviously 
it  is  only  necessary  for  a  war  to  last  long 
enough  for  rewards  granted  to  some  officers 
to  be  neutralized  by  others  granted  to  other 
officers,  until  the  positions  of  the  officers  of 
the  navy,  earned  by  their  own  gallantry  and 
skill,  will  be  as  uncertain  as  those  of  the 
players  in  a  football  match,  and  never  de- 
fined except  as  chance  may  place  them  when 
the  bell  rings  to  stop.  The  Treasury  clerk 
who  disputed  and  for  a  long  time  prevented 
payment  of  the  claim  of  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Wainwright  for  the  clothes  he  lost 
in  the  destruction  of  the  "Maine,"  is  sup- 
posed to  have  touched  the  lowest  depth  of 
red-tape  meanness  yet  sounded  by  any  offi- 
cial; but  what  shall  be  said  of  the  country 
itself,  which  thus  rewards  its  naval  heroes  at 
the  cost  of  one  another? 

Promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade  does 
not  involve  the  same  injustice  to  the  persons 
passed  over,  because  the  individual  promoted 
is  given  an  extra  number  on  the  list  of  his 
new  grade.  But  even  here  anomalies  appear. 
To  take  a  lieutenant  from  the  foot  of  the  list 
and  jump  him  up  to  lieutenant-commander 
means  (at  present)  an  advance  of  nearly 
twenty-two  years.  To  take  him  from  the 
top  of  the  same  list  and  similarly  promote 
him  may  give  him  the  advantage  of  but  a 
month  or  two.     The  higher  the   grade,  the 


smaller  this  sort  of  reward  grows;  and  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  ludicrously  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  act  sought  to  be  recognized. 
Commodore  Dewey,  for  example,  was  pro- 
moted to  Rear- Admiral  over  the  heads  of  but 
two  persons — Commodores  McNair  and  How- 
ell; and  he  thus  anticipated  his  own  advance- 
ment in  regular  course  of  seniority  by  only 
about  five  or  six  months.  His  actual  gain  by 
the  transaction — for  his  powers  as  Rear- 
Admiral  are  no  greater  in  his  present  position 
than  they  were  as  Commodore — is  the  differ- 
ence in  the  pay  of  the  two  grades  for  the 
above  period;  about  five  hundred  dollars. 
And  that  is  his  reward  for  sinking  eleven 
Spanish  ships  in  one  of  the  greatest  naval 
victories  on  record.  Is  if*  not  a  little  exas- 
perating, this,to  the  citizen  who  just  now  is 
brimful  of  admiration  for  the  navy  and  cheer- 
ing himself  hoarse  over  its  exploits? 

Contrast  this  gratitude  of  the  Republic 
with  the  magnificent  recognition  Great  Brit- 
ain gives  to  her  successful  admirals — peer- 
ages, fortunes  and  pensions.  The  officer 
who  shelled  helpless  Alexandria  received  a 
large  money  grant  and  nobility;  the  victor  of 
Manila  not  much  more  than  it  costs  to  fire  a 
big  gun. 

Of  course  we  give  our  naval  heroes  the 
"Thanks  of  Congress,"  which  used  to  be 
worth  more  than  it  probably  is  now.  During 
the  Civil  War  it  was  especially  enacted  that 
such  a  resolution  kept  the  recipient  in  active 
service  an  additional  ten  years'  period  despite 
the  retiring  law;  and  then  it  had  some  actual 
value  to  him,  if  not  to  the  public,  who  might 
question  either  the  desirability  or  the  justice 
of  keeping  an  old  servant  in  noonday  harness 
after  he  had  earned  his  rest  in  the  twilight. 
But  the  terms  of  that  statute  do  not  make  it 
apply  to  the  present  time. 

In  justice  to  the  master  minds  who  con- 
ceived the  "  reward" system  above  described, 
it  should  be  added  that  they  also  devised  a 
punishment  system  intended  to  be  of  a  pre- 
cisely antithetical  character.  This  consists 
in  reducing  an  officer  so  many  numbers  in  his 
grade  by  sentence  of  court-martial  as  a  pen 
alty  for  misbehavior.  Just  as  the  reward 
system  put  down  people  who  had  done  noth- 
ing to  merit  such  treatment,  so  the  punish- 
ment system  advances  others  equally  unde- 
serving.    For  obviously  it  a  man  is  reduced 
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ten   numbers,  then    ten  men   are  put  up  one 
number  each,   and,   on    precisely    the  same 
pecuniary    reasoning    as    before,   they    gain 
what  he  loses.     This  charming  plan,  there- 
fore, pays  ten  men  who  may  be  thousands  of 
miles  away  a  moderate  gratuity  because  an- 
other man  is  mulcted   on  account    of  some- 
thing they  know  nothing  about.     It  is  newer 
than  the  mutual  reward  plan,  and  came  into 
vogue  quite  recently  as  a  substitute  for  the  sen- 
tence of  suspending  a  delinquent  for  a  given 
number  of  years  and  requiring  him  to  retain 
his  existing  number  in  his  grade  during  that 
time.     Even  the  office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Navy  saw  (in  course  of  years) 
the  wild  absurdity  of  that,  and  realized  that 
no  man  could  possibly  know  the  nature  and 
extent  of   his   punishment — unless  he  could 
also  know  precisely  how  many  people  were 
going  to  move  on  over  his   head  during  his 
stationary  period;   and   as  he  could  not  dis- 
cover that   without   also   by  some  prophetic 
gift  finding  out  how  many  seniors  were  going 
to  die  or  resign   in  the   same  time,  the  pen- 
alty lacked  one  of   the  first  elements  of  pen- 
alties in   general,   namely,    definiteness   and 
precision.     Besides,  in  practice  it  sometimes 
happened   that   a  man   sentenced    for  some 
purely  venial   offense  thus    became  more  se- 
verely punished  than  an  actual  sinner. 

The  trouble  with  the  naval  officer's  re- 
wards is  the  same  that  runs  through  pretty 
nearly  every  other  part  of  his  profession  as 
officially  regulated.  He  is  treated  less  as  a 
human  being  than  as  a  machine.  The  ma- 
chine treatment  may  suffice  wherever  the 
governing  power  resides  in  individuals  who 
retain  their  offices  indefinitely  and  who  are 
responsibly  bound  by  some  definite  code;  but 
in  this  country,  where  the  controlling  agency 
may  be  at  one  time  a  second-rate  political 
worker,  at  another  a  doctrinaire,  at  another 


an  amiable  poet,  and  so  on  through  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  politician  having  no  quality 
in  common  except  dense  ignorance  concern- 
ing the  navy  and  its  needs,  the   result  is  that 
the  petty  officialism  which  survives  adminis- 
trations  and    which    represents   all    that    is 
Bourbon,  unprogressive,  circumlocutory,  and 
too  often  all  that  is  unjust,  assumes  a  greater 
influence  than  it  was  ever  designed  to  have. 
Secretaries   rely  upon  it   from  knowledge  of 
their  own   lack  of  information  or  from  fear 
lest  they  disturb  the  apparently  smooth  run- 
ning of  the  governmental  mechanism. 

The   naval    officer  ought  to  be  promoted 
not  alone  for  valor,  but  for  meritorious  serv- 
ice of  all  kinds      Lieutenant  Haeseler,  who 
improved  the  "Texas's"  guns  so  as  to  quad- 
ruple their  firing  efficiency,  has  earned    his 
advancement  just  as  fairly  as  has    Hobson;: 
so  has  Commander  Pendleton,  who  has  kept 
pouring  out  the   stream   of   guns   from   the 
great   factories   of    the    Washington    Navy- 
Yard,  and  so  have  dozens  of  others.  For  such 
work  the  country  can  afford  to  be  generous. 
Let  it  give  a  man  the  rank   for    which    he 
shows  his  fitness.     If   the  seniority  system 
must  be  maintained  let  it  make  enough  addi- 
tional numbers,  as  occasion  requires,  in  the 
grades  to  allow  of  this  being  done  without 
injuring  anybody.   Let  it  make  money  grants 
— good    round    ones,  sufficient  at   the  very 
least  to  relieve  the  recipient  from  all  anxiety 
for  the  support  and  education  of  his  family. 
And  lastly — least  of  all  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  measure  all  things  by  pecuniary  stand- 
ards— let  us  have  a  medal  of    honor  for  the 
naval   officers,  to    be   given,   not   thirty-five 
years  after  the  event,  as  many  of   the   Civil 
War  army  medals  have  been  bestowed,  but 
immediately  and  by  the  President  personally 
representing  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

New  York  City. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  BLUE. 


BY   HELEN 

Come  to  me!     Come  to  me  out  of  the  blue, 

Messengers  sweet  from  the  hidden  land, 
Bringing  the  words  of  the  lovir.g,  the  true, 

So  long  away  from  the  hither  strand! 
My  heart  is  breaking,  is  breaking  to-day 

For  word,  or  token,  or  glance,  or  smile. 
O  come  to  me!     Send  to  me  while  1  pray — 

Forget  me  not  in  the  Blessed  Isle! 

New  York  City. 


EVERTSON   SMITH. 

The  messenger  came  to  me  out  of  the  blue. 

I  knew  him  not  when  he  floated  by, 
Yet  deep  in  my  heart  sank  the  balm  he  threw 

From  his  gracious  wing,  unseen  but  nigh. 
One  drop  of  that  balm  and  the  heart  no  more 

Breaks  in  an  anguish  of  vain  regrets; 
Soft  sings  thro'  the  silence  that  reigned  before 

"  None  is  torgotten,  and  no  one  forgets." 


THE  PHILIPPINE   PROBLEM. 


RY    HUGH    H.     MTSK. 


If  anybody  had  asked,  four  months  ago, 
what  puzzling  problems  would  be  likely  to 
spring  out  of  a  Spanish  war,  nobody  would 
have  looked  to  the  far-off  islands  of  east- 
ern Asia  as  the  place  they  were  likely  to 
arise.  Some  of  us  might  have  thought  of 
Cuba,  and  the  more  than  possible  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
that  long  misgoverned  island.  Others  mi^ht 
have  cbns  dered  the  risk  of  commercial  stag- 
nation at  home  more  serious  still,  and  have 
pointed  with  apprehension  to  the  manv  pos- 
sible ill  effects  of  war  on  a  peaceable  com- 
munity like  our  own.  Not  one  man  in  a 
million,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say,  would  have 
given  a  thought  to  the  Philippine  Islands  as 
a  factor  in  any  problem  America  might  have 
to  face;  not  one  would  have  considered  them 
worth  inquiring  about  in  connection  with  the 
matter  ai  all. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  at  present  the  vast 
majority  of  our  p°ople,  possibly  even  of  our 
representatives,  fail  to  appreciate  the  limits 
of  the  Philippine  problem.  A  vague  impres- 
sion that  the  islands  are  very  far  away,  and 
that  their  inhabitants  are  not  a  very  desira- 
ble class  of  persons  for  possible  citizens  of 
the  future,  not  unnaturally  renders  many  good 
Americans  only  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them  on 
almost  any  terms.  There  is,  however,  a 
good  deal  more  to  be  considered  than  this. 
It  is  not  as  if  we  had  not  invaded  the  Philip- 
pines; it  is  not  as  tho  our  action  there  had 
not  changed  the  whole  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  group.  We  have  practically  destroyed 
even  such  power  and  authority  as  Spain  had 
up  to  this  time  in  the  Philippines — and  we 
have  learned,  or  we  may  very  easily  learn,  if 
we  will  but  take  the  trouble  to  inquire — how 
very  small  and  limited  that  authority  was  at 
its  best.  It  is  for  America  to-day  to  deal 
with  affairs  in  the  islands  as  they  are.  and  as 
we  are  partly  responsible  for  making  them. 

A  common  error  made  by  nearly  every- 
body in  their  ignorance  isthatof  treating  the 
Philippines  as  we  mi^ht  treat  Cuba  or  Porto 
Rico,  as  a  single  country  inhabited  by  people 
who,  in  spite  of  minor  distinctions,  were  in 
the   main    very   nearly  alike.     We  have  had 


trade  relations  in  the  past  with  Manila,  and 
of  late  our  eyes  have  been  fixed  eagerly  on 
the  Spanish  city  and  its  neighborhood.  We 
have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  insurgents 
under  A^uinaldo,  and  have  had  views  of  the 
country  and  pictures  of  native  groups  of  its 
people  presented  to  our  curiosity;  and  tne 
tendency  of  it  all  has  been  to  mislead  our 
judgment  as  to  the  condition  of  things  exist- 
ing in  the  Philippines  to  day.  It  is  time 
we  learned  that  in  all  that  we  have  heard  we 
have  been  hearing  only  about  a  small  section 
of  the  people  of  the  group  and  a  small  part 
of  the  islands.  It  cannot  be  too  carefully 
noted  that  Aguinaldo  and  his  followers  are 
not  the  natives  of  the  Philippines,  except  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  generally  half-castes 
born  there  who  have  taken  upon  themselves 
the  position  of  leaders  of  the  people  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  enormously  more  numer- 
ous pure  natives  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  who 
have,  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards and  are  therefore  either  sympathetic 
or,  as  is  mo>*e  generally  true,  are  indifferent. 
The  insurgents  of  Luzon  are  in  the  northern 
island  of  the  Philippines  very  much  what 
Garcia's  men  are  in  Cuba  to-day;  the  main 
difference  being  that  in  the  Asiatic  group  the 
pure  Spaniards  bear  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tion to  the  half-castes  than  in  Cuba,  and 
that  neither  one  race  nor  the  other  can  at  all 
compare  in  numbers  with  the  aboriginal  pop- 
ulation of  Negrito  blood. 

Up  to  this  time,  or  at  least  until  the  recent 
period  of  half-caste  insurrection  began,  the 
Spaniards,  very  largely  through  the  agency 
of  the  monks,  ruled  the  island  of  Luzon — an 
island,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  not  so  large 
as  Cuba,  but  considerably  more  populous — 
in  the  well-known  oppressive  Spanish  fashion. 
The  half-caste  population  felt  the  pressure 
most  severely,  as  they  were  the  most  within 
reach,  while  many  of  the  native  tribes,  liv- 
ing in  the  more  remote  hilly  country,  having 
little  or  nothing,  could  not  be  seriously  plun- 
dered, and  were  very  slightly  under  control. 
If  Luzon  were  restored  to  Spain  to-morrow 
her  first  step  must  be  that  of  putting  down 
the  half-caste  insurgents,  because  otherwise 
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no  government  by  Spain  would  be  possible  in 
Luzon;  and  whatever  her  wishes  might  be, 
or  whatever  her  pledges  might  have  been, 
the  work  could  not  be  done  without  cruel 
severity  by  her.  If  Luzon  were  handed  over 
to  half-caste  control,  and  Aguinaldo,  or  any 
other  dictator,  were  set  up  as  ruler  there,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  risk  of 
greater  cruelty  and  oppression  being  the  fate 
of  the  Spanish  population,  while  there  would 
be  almost  a  certainty  of  the  native  tribes 
falling  backward  into  a  worse  condition  of 
barbarism  than  at  present. 

But  this,  after  all,  only  applies  to  one  is- 
land of  a  large  group,  and  it  only  affects 
something  less  than  a  third  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Philippines.  Luzon  is  the 
largest,  tho  not  very  greatly  the  largest, 
island  of  the  group;  and  all  the  others  of 
any  importance  lie  to  the  southward  and 
nearer  the  equator.  These  southern  Philip- 
pines contain  at  once  the  most  beautiful, 
fertile,  valuable  and  populous  islands  among 
them.  There  are  islands  that  have  long  been 
known  to  produce  gold,  which  has  never 
been  prospected  for  by  men  who  knew  the 
business  of  gold-mining  ;  there  are  others 
that  have  for  nearly  a  century  been  known 
to  contain  large  and  valuable  coal  deposits, 
which  nobody  has  had  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise to  work.  Silver  and  copper  have  been 
found,  generally  by  pure  accident,  in  others; 
while  all  are  known  to  be  rich  in  the  vegeta- 
ble products  that  give  their  special  value  to 
the  tropical  islands  of  eastern  Asia.  These 
islands,  while  nominally  Spanish,  are  really 
in  the  hands  of  the  aboriginal  natives  of  the 
group.  Here  and  there,  at  favorable  points 
on  their  coasts,  little  trading  depots,  round 
which  have  clustered  villages,  have  been 
established  by  Spanish  traders;  and  at  each 
of  these  there  is  a  church,  and  around  each, 
it  may  be  added,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  half-caste  population.  There  is  really  no 
more  of  Spanish  occupation  than  this  in  the 
islands  of  the  southern  Philippines.  The 
natives  have  not  been  civilized;  very  few  of 
them  can  be  said  in  any  sense  to  have  been 
Christianized.  The  only  government  they 
know,  or  have  ever  known,  is  the  patriarchal 
yet  savage  ascendancy  of  their  pagan  chiefs. 

It   may  be  said  that  it  is  no   business  of 
ours  to  govern,  civilize   or  Christianize  these 


people.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  this 
country  is  distant,  and  that  its  Constitution 
does  not  lend  itself  to  undertaking  such  a 
task.  It  may  be  urged  that  one  island  will 
suffice  for  our  needs,  as  an  American  Hong- 
kong in  Asiatic  waters,  and  that  an  intelli- 
gent selfishness  should  make  us  avoid  enter- 
ing upon  a  task  that  will  be  difficult,  and 
a  speculation  which  may  not  pay.  If, 
however,  we  propose  to  keep  one  island, 
most  of  the  evils  that  are  feared  in  the  case 
of  the  group  as  a  whole  will  have  to  be  faced  ; 
if  we  go  to  all  the  expense  of  establishing  an 
American  Hongkong,  it  will  be  found  well 
worth  considering  whether  it  would  not  be 
easier,  cheaper,  less  dangerous,  and  infinitely 
more  profitable  to  deal  with  the  group — or 
at  any  rate  with  the  southern  islands  of  the 
group — as  a  whole.  At  the  best,  it  must  be 
remembered,  a  Hongkong  is  only  a  depot  for 
trade,  and  a  refuge  for  commerce;  and  with 
the  islands  of  the  Philippines  in  foreign 
hands  the  trade  and  commerce  might  well 
have  to  come  from  a  distance.  To  govern 
these  islands  in  such  a  way  as  may  best  train 
and  elevate  their  inhabitants  into  a  self-gov- 
erning community  is  no  impracticable  task, 
and  if  this  country  holds  but  one  island  it  is 
a  task  which  she  must  undertake;  it  is,  more- 
over, a  task  worthy  of  this  country  and  its 
people. 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  did  space  permit, 
to  show  the  difficulties  and  even  the  special 
dangers  that  surround  the  establishment  of 
great  fortified  depots  of  trade  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  or  to  point  out  that  apart  from 
the  possession  of  surrounding  territories  they 
have  never  at  any  time  proved  more  than  a 
temporary  and  a  costly  experiment.  It 
would  also  be  easy  to  show  how  the  oppo- 
site course  has  been,  and  can  readily  again 
be  made  a  success.  In  the  experience  of 
Britain  during  this  century,  instances  of  both 
experiments  abound,  and  present  themselves, 
both  in  their  weakness  and  strength,  as  ob- 
ject-lessons for  the  guidance  of  this  country 
in  dealing  with  this  problem.  From  her  ex- 
perience we  may  learn  how  an  imperial 
policy  may  be  made  truly  republican  in  its 
operation;  and  from  it  we  may  also  learn  that 
the  boldest  policy  is  usually  the  safest  and 
the  most  profitable. 

New  York  City. 


SUMMER  SIESTA. 


BY    EDITH    M.    THOMAS. 


Tho  we  speak  of  equinox  and  of  solstice, 
of  seed-time  and  of  harvest,  nevertheless 
such  is  the  overlapping  of  the  seasons,  and 
so  gradually  do  the  great  changes  of  the 
year  come  about,  that  we  can  n^ver  deter- 
mine just  when  the  meridian  was  crossed.  It 
is  only  by  what  has  been  eliminated  from 
the  season — the  beauty  we  here  and  there 
miss,  that  we  are  made  aware  of  the  change. 
I  can  scarce  credit  my  eyes — that  the  grass 
has  already  bloomed  and  gone  under  the 
scythe,  that  Erigeron  long  since  put  cut  its 
modest  flower;  that  buttercup  gold  is  lav- 
ished no  more;  that  the  summer  golden-rod 
will  soon  be  its  substitute.  How  many 
weeks  is  it  since  I  have  heard  the  bluebird's 
note?  Or  if,  occasionally,  I  still  hear  it 
now,  "in  growth  of  riper  days,"  why  do  I 
think  of  spring  and  for  the  moment  fall 
a-doting  on  that  lovely  and  distant  season? 
I  must  have  been  sleeping,  or  am  I  sleeping 
now? 

I  am  persuaded,  from  the  general  somno- 
lence and  languor  of  nature  that  I  must  be 
sleeping  now,  and  with  the  rest  of  creation — 
all  taking  our  dreamy  siesta  together,  in 
the  early  afternoon  of  summer.  In  these 
days  the  birds  are  mainly  silent.  I  hear 
almost  no  voices  of  grove  or  meadow,  save 
for  a  rare  protest  from  the  song-sparrow,  a 
stray  flute-note  from  the  meadow-lark,  a 
drawling  inquiry  from  the  pewee.  Small, 
shrill,  scattered  notes  (as  of  a  child's  whistle 
alternately  stopped  and  opened) — these  are 
contributed  by  the  thistle-birds — the  wild 
canaries  who  never  knew  cage  nor  boudoir 
pampering.  Then  I  am  tempted  to  call  the 
passing  season  Goldfinch  Days,  in  their 
honor. 

NO  NESTS  AND  NO  SONGS. 

Why  are   ye   silent,   ye  dryads    of    thicket    and 
grove  ? 
Perchance  from  the  fowler  ye  hide,  and  brood 
o'er  your  wrongs  ! 
"  Nay,  careless  and  songless,  at  close  of  the  sea- 
son we  rove; 
Mute  are  we  all  after  springtime — no   nests  and 
no  songs!1' 

Wise    were   ye  ever,    ye   dryads  of    thicket  and 
grove  ! 
To  the  fulness  of  Life  and  the  struggle,  all  joy- 
ance  belongs ! 


And  we,  when  no  longer  we  strive,  as  blithely  we 
strove — 
Is  it  so  with  ourselves  as  with  ye — no  nests  ana 
no  songs  ? 

Part  and  parcel  of  the  present  dream-world 
are  the  multitudes  of  butterflies,  of  various 
sizes,  colors  and  markings;  and  each  new 
day  seems  to  add  richer  specimens  to  the 
fluttering,  hovering,  capricious  train  of  airy 
vagrants.  Splendid  Ethiopians,  mottled 
sparsely  with  red  and  white,  are  among  the 
latest  comers.  Looking  as  it  were  through  a 
filmy  kaleidoscope  in  watching  their  play 
above  the  weed-tops  which  purvey  them  am- 
brosia, I  fall  to  questioning:  Where  is  the 
beginning,  where  the  end  ?  Did  Nature  start 
out  with  the  butterfly,  and  then  suffer  it  to 
deteriorate  in  its  immediate  offspring,  the 
caterpillar?  then,  again,  ingeniously  retrieve 
the  situation  by  the  stratagem  of  the  chrysa- 
lis leading  back  to  the  perfect  winged  life — 
butterfly,  egg,  pupa,  butterfly,  in  fine?  The 
repetend  might  best  be  represented  by  a  ring 
which,  at  the  closing  of  the  band,  should 
have  for  its  seal  two  jeweled  fans;  and  this 
might  be  taken  as  the  symbol  of  eternity,  a 
more  significant  one,  in  some  respects,  than 
the  serpent  ring  of  old  Egypt.  How  do  we 
know  but  that  the  Greeks  intended  as  much 
when  they  put  the  butterfly  (Psyche)  as  the 
symbol  of  deathless  soul  ? 

And  what,  of  all  this,  thinks  the  small, 
gray  caterpillar,  which  this  morning  I 
watched  toilsomely  climbing  a  slant  string 
(on  which  my  morning-glories  were  also 
climbing — after  their  own  fashion)?  The 
forefeet  of  the  caterpillar  grasped  the  string, 
on  the  upper  side,  while  the  rear  feet  clung 
to  the  under  side;  so  that  always  one  portion 
of  the  body  was  inverted,  and,  in  a  sense, 
the  antipode  of  the  other.  That  this  manner 
of  climbing  was  not  casual  seemed  to  be 
proved  by  the  fact  that  another  caterpillar, 
on  the  next  string,  was  progressing  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way. 

The  still  heat  of  a  day  past  the  middle  of 
summer  penetrates  to  the  very  core  of  na- 
ture. The  pine  boards  composing  a  platform 
built  two  or  three  years  ago,  will,  on  a  day 
like  this,  exude  resin,  as  if  to  claim  that  the 
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tree  from  which  they  were  taken  was  vital 
still,  and  not  become  mere  wood  !  The 
Mayweed  by  the  roadside,  where  we  drove 
this  morning,  responding  to  the  subtle  exac- 
tion of  the  heat,  exhaled  an  essence  which 
roused  my  memory  and  put  me  on  the  scent 
of  old  summer  days  hard  to  overtake — "sun- 
shine holidays"  in  the  country,  days  of  infi- 
nite length,  in  the  count  of  childhood. 
What  remin'scential  power  resides  in  the 
sense  of  smell  ! 

The  birds  are  generally  silent;  but  the  very 
air  sings  to-day,  idealizing  the  noise  made  by 
each  living  creature.  The  hum  of  a  large 
fly  darting  past,  is  like  the  momentary  vi- 
bration of  a  high  keyed  violin-string.  Those 
demagogs  of  the  insect  camp,  the  harvest- 
flies  (bearing  on  their  wings  W,  or  P,  as  the 
case  may  be),  had  for  days  been  screaming 
hot  weather;  and  now  they  seem  to  have 
reached  the  desired  degree  of  caloric.  And 
while  the  tortured  air  quivers,  stung  by  in- 
numerable insect  stilettos,  any  one  may 
trace  the  lowly  origin  of  the  shrill-toned 
demagogs.  After  they  have  emerged  from 
their  earthly  hiding-places  and  gone  up  into 
the  trees,  to  be  seen  no  more,  or  but  rarely, 
their  base  beginning  is  known  from  the 
horny,  sloughed-ojf  coats  left  behind  them 
in  their  ambitious  progress.  These  old 
clo's-of-the-earth  are  found  clinging  to  leaves, 
grass, sticks.  A  slit  lengthwise  along  the  back 
shows  where  the  wearer  emerged  from  d  uress, 
while  the  head-piece  of  the  horny  coat  is 
drawn  downward  as  tho  from  the  insect's 
struggle  to  shuffle  off  its  mortal  coil!  The 
bulging  points,  like  glass  goggles,  which 
covered  the  eyes  of  the  imprisoned  insects, 
have  a  grotesquely  lugubrious  stare,  as  tho 
life  had  been  a  mournful  and  perplexing 
problem  to  the  poor  earthling  awaiting  its 
transformation. 

The  time  in  the  summer  approaches  when, 
in  familiar  weather-lore,  all  wet  signs  must 
be  given  dry  interpretation.  Last  night  a 
few  great  rain-drops  fell  from  the  sterile 
clouds,  as  the  latter  floated  over  the  disap- 
pointed earth;  and  the  lightnings  played  in 
beautiful  rose- color  arabesques  across  the 
green  summer  background.  After  the  sun 
had  set  the  heavens  took  on  a  great  variety 
of  colors  and  curious  cloud-forms,  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  atmosphere  being  the  same 


as  when  one  looks  through  yellow-green 
glass.  This  light  of  enchantment  changed 
the  native  color  of  all  objects.  Bright- 
tinted  flowers  were  "  sicklied  o'er,"  and  pale 
ones  grew  jaundiced.  The  effect,  if  lasting, 
would  have  been  intolerable.  High  in  the 
heavens  was  a  broken  wreath  of  softly  flame- 
colored  vapor;  the  eastern  sky  was  blue- 
green,  with  aurora-like  flourishes  of  ashen- 
gray  cloud ;  while  in  the  south  was  an  Olym- 
pian palace  of  piled-up,  rosy  cumuli,  whose 
chambered  interior,  with  its  reclining  divini- 
ties, the  occasional  lightnings  feared  not  to 
reveal.  The  whole  visible  world  appeared  to 
be  converted  into  a  "chromo"  landscape; 
and  I  thought  that  I  should  have  been  (to  be 
congruous  with  the  rest)  a  contemplative 
peasant  loitering  along  the  path  and  arrayed 
in  a  scarlet  cloak,  foiling  the  phenomenal 
greenery  of  inanimate  nature. 

Other  senses  than  that  of  sight  were  be- 
juggled  by  the  witchery  of  the  evening.  As 
I  went  out  on  my  walk  I  passed  through  a 
swarm  of  mosquitoes  (enchanted,  also,  and 
indifferent  to  victims!).  And  as  I  penetrated 
their  airy  amphitheater — the  whole  bevy  pre- 
serving the  form  of  a  porous  globe — a  far- 
away-seeming, half-metallic  but.  musical 
sound  greeted  my  ears.  It  was  like  orches- 
tral tones  transmitted  by  telephone  from 
some  distant  place;  it  was,  in  realitv,  the 
tocsin  of  the  insect  clan  which  I  had  just 
traversed  yet  had  not  disturbed.  Returning 
some  fifteen  minutes  later  I  passed  through 
the  same  clan,  in  the  same  place,  with  the 
same   clan    music  playing! 

On  the  mere  suggestion  of  wet  weather, 
a  promise  broken  to  the  heart  of  nature, 
I  observed  last  evening,  as  1  thought,  an 
uplifted  pose  in  many  a  humble  petitioner 
of  the  flower  and  plant  world.  I  had  noticed 
that  the  bladed  leaves  of  the  sweet  corn  were, 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  curled  upward 
from  each  side  over  the  mid  rib;  but  in  the 
evening  coolness  the  leaves  relaxed  and 
spread  a  flat  surface,  as  if  with  intent  to  feel 
the  blessed  dew  at  every  point  possiole. 

Every  leaf,  flower  and  fruit  or  vegetable  I 
see  has  vs  own  besetting  insect  or  vegetable 
enemy.  The  blight  of  the  corn  is  of  one  kind ; 
the  rust  of  the  grape  is  its  own;  the  fleck  in 
the  apple's  fair  flesh  is  that  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  apple  alone.    Why  not  the  same 
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with  various  temperaments  found  in  human 
nature?  This  has  its  inherent,  congeneric 
flaw.  This,  in  its  tender  youth,  can  be 
sturg  by  a  gall-fly,  whereof  a  monstrous 
growth  ensues.  That  entertains  a  tendency 
to  mildew,  etc.,  etc.  But  tho  this  be  true, 
it  is  just  as  true  that  no  fault  alien  to  one's 
dispostion,  or  conflicting  with  the  law  of  in- 
dividual temperament,  can  be  saddled  upon 
us.  This  consideration  might  give  us  cour- 
age; we  shall  not  have  to  fight,  in  our  isolated 
self,  all  the  blights  or  other  molestations  be- 
setting human  nature,  but  only  such  as  are 
proper  to  our  own  order  of  spiritual  being 
and  development. 

The  early  afternoon  hours  under  the  dog- 
star  have  for  me,  always,  carried  with  them 
an  especial  tedium  of  dull  and  sick-hearted 
lethargv,  for  which  I  have  no  sufficient  ex- 
planation. Then,  with  the  dreamer  in  •«// 
Penseroso,"  I  would  fain 

"  Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye." 
But  no  shade  seems  quite  deep  enough  for 
perfect  shelter  and  security.  I  compare  this 
post  meridian  interval  of  two  or  three  hours 
to  middle  life — disillusioned,  unidealizing 
middle  life.  Youth  and  its  magic  possibili- 
ties  are  past;    Age   with   its   contemplative 


calm  not  yet  arrived — an  arid  world  from 
whence  improvidence  has  cut  the  rain-nego- 
tiating greenwood;  and  we  look  right  and 
left,  yet  find  no  cooling  covert,  no  mossy 
spring,  and  only  the  hope  of  the  lengthening 
shadow  remains.  Or  say  that  Youth, 
enamored  of  action,  zealous  for  fame, 
plunges  in  medias  res;  wearies,  at  length,  of 
the  struggle  "through  mazes  of  heat  and 
light";  and  yet,  turning  therefrom,  finds  re- 
treat cut  off  in  all  directions. 

What  hast  thou  done  ?     Hast  thinned  the  sacred 
grove 
Where   ihou  and  calm  Content   so    long    had 

dwelt  ? 
And  now  the  blaze  of  noon  is  hotly  felt 
Where,  ne'er  before,  the  sun  an  arrow  drove  ! 
The  wild  flower  droops  ;  the  thickets  are  unwove; 
And  thou  no  more  shalt   feel   the  wood-thrush 

melt 
Thy  spirit  with  a  song  !     The  hand  that  dealt 
This  blow,  against  its  owner  madly  strove  ! 

Thou  didst  but  seek  to  clear  a  narrow  space, 
Whence  thou  might'st  look  and  see  the  World 
pass  by, — 
From  leafy  covert,  see  its  flushing  face  : 
Now  is  the  World  thy  guest !  there  is  no  place 
Unhaunted  by  its  laughter  or  its  sigh, 
Where  thou  canst  speak,  and   hear  thy  heart's 
reply  ! 

West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


THE   BLANK   WALL. 


BY     VIRGINIA     YEAMAN     REMNITZ. 


The  way  to  the  blank  wall  was  first  found 
while  under  the  influence  of  a  sleeping-po- 
tion, and  the  woman  thought  never  to  travel 
it  again.  Despite  her  curiosity  she  was  glad 
to  have  it  so.  The  sensation  of  wandering 
lightly  away  from  all  material  fetters  was 
pleasing  enough  in  itself,  especially  to  one 
wearied  with  illness.  It  was  a  bodiless  free- 
dom, a  mere  airiness  of  spirit,  a  voyage  of 
discovery  in  realms  unknown — one  might 
find  anything.     She  found  the  blank  wall. 

When  the  spirit  travels,  words  are  clumsy 
things  for  portraying  its  journey.  Yet  the 
woman  wished  to  tell  her  husband. 

"I  was  quite  free  for  a  time,"  she  said, 
"and  then  felt  suddenly  constrained  to  go  a 
certain  way.  I  tried  to  turn  back,  but  could 
not.  The  way  was  long  and  difficult,  yet  I 
feared  to  reach  its  ending.  Then  the  wall 
appeared,  like  an  uncertain   mist  at  first  but 


taking  on  solidity  as  I  drew  near.  It  was  a 
horrid  blank  wall,  with  no  break  in  it  until  I 
found  the  little  door.  1  knew  there  was  a 
little  door,  and  I  knew  that  if  it  stood  open 
I  must  go  through.  If  I  went  through  I 
could  never  return. 

"Well,"  said  the  husband,  "as  you  are 
here,  I  suppose  the  door  was  shut." 

"Yes;  tight  shut.  And  on  seeing  that 
my  heart  gave  a  great  leap,  and  I  woke  up 
with  a  gasp.  '  I  never  want  to  see  that  blank 
wall  again." 

But  she  did,  many  times,  and  without  the 
aid  of  a  sleeping-potion.  It  was  as  tho  her 
spirit,  once  led  thither  by  the  power  of 
opium,  could  now  find  the  way  for  itself,  and 
lay  under  some  mysterious  spell  to  seek  it 
out.  The  way  was  always  the  same,  for  no 
sooner  did  the  woman  see  it  lie  before  her 
waiting   feet     than     every   familiar   feature 
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sickened  herb)  the  heart.  Yet,  despite  that 
swift  recoiling,  not  one  instant  might  she 
wiit  before  hasting  toward  the  end  she 
dreaded — always  at  first  but  a  line  of  vapor; 
as  she  approached  a  solidifying,  unbroken 
mass;  when  she  stood  before  it  a  blank  wall 
along  which  she  must  walk  and  walk,  seeking 
the  little  door,  which  was  sometimes  close  at 
hand  and  sometimes  far  away.  She  could 
tell  when  nearing  it  by  the  cold%  stillness  at 
her  heart  and  the  trembling  of  her  limbs. 
Should  it  stand  open,  awaiting  her,  there 
would  be  no  help.  She  must  pass  to  the 
other  side  of  the  blank  wall,  leaving  the  hus- 
band and  the  child  on  this.  Always  it  was 
closed.  A  choking  breath  struggled  in  her 
throat,  and  she  was  awake,  leaning  over  the 
crib  to  look  at  the  child  and  catch  the  sound 
of  its  breathing.  Sweeter  than  life  itself  was 
the  assurance  that  they  were  not  shut  off  from 
one  another. 

One  night  the  woman  lay  with  eyes  wide 
to  the  darkness,  saying  to  herself  that  she 
must  not  sleep.  To-night  the  door  would 
stand  open.  All  day  long  she  had  tried  to 
reason  the  conviction  away;  but  it  would  not 
go.  That  might  be  because  she  felt  so  weak 
and  ill. 

So  she  lay,  one  thin,  white  hand  nestled 
in  the  loose,  unconscious  grasp  of  her  hus- 
band's strong  fingers,  her  very  heart  listen- 
ing for  the  light  breath  of  her  sleeping  child. 
Her  lids  drooped  wearily;  but  she  started 
back  in  terror  from  the  portals  of  sleep, 
awakened  by  the  realization  that  her  thoughts 
were  wandering  into  dreams.  At  last  the 
struggling  will  failed  to  rouse  her,  and  she 
slept. 

The  way  she  went  led  to  the  blank  wall. 
Every  step  of  it  was  familiar,  and  she  shrank, 
as  always,  from  that  inevitable  goal;  but  her 
waking  conviction  that  the  door  stood  open 
had  vanished,  and  she  sought  it  with  tremu- 
lous suspense. 

Her  heart  suddenly  fluttered,  failed,  and 
then  grew  calm  again.  How  near  she  was, 
and  how  unafraid!  Her  terror  fell  away  and 
was  forgotten.  She  came  before  the  blank 
door,  and  it  stood  open. 

The  light  swam  and  failed.  Everything 
sank  away  from  about  her.  She  grasped  at 
space,  and  it  only  let  her  fall  on,  on — and 
then!     Her  spirit  forgot  that  travail  of  its 


new  birth.  What  recks  the  babe  of  the 
darkness  it  has  left  or  of  its  coming  thence  ? 
Enough  to  draw  free  breath  and  rest  and 
live. 

That  night  her  husband  awoke  to  find 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  blank  wall.  He 
beat  himself  against  it  helplessly  in  the  be- 
wilderment of  grief;  and  yet,  for  him  there 
was  no  little  door. 


Over  the  quiet  of  the  woman's  new  un- 
speakable rest,  there  crept  a  ripple  of  life; 
fresh,  undeveloped,  untainted  life.  And 
aware  of  some  dim  sense  of  freedom,  tho  all 
unquestioning  as  to  its  cause,  she  looked 
about  her. 

The  light  was  soft  as  yet  and  vapor- 
drifted,  as  when  day  breaks  over  the  hills  in 
the  morning;  here  and  there  a  bit  in  full 
brightness;  but  more,  far  more,  lying  in  the 
veiled  suggestion  of  half-illumined  mist. 
And  some  things  were  quite  hidden,  as  the 
valleys  are  at  dawn. 

The  shifting,  changing  shapes  of  vapor 
awoke  a  hint  of  memory  within  the  woman. 
That  line  of  mist  which  lay  before  her 
suggested  something — ah,  it  was  like  the 
first  appearance  of  the  blank  wall  in 
her  dreams,  and  that  barrier  through  which 
she  had  just  passed  must  be  there,  very  near. 
Instinctively  she  turned  from  all  else  and 
went  to  seek  it  out,  her  mind  fixed  only  on 
the  object  of  her  quest,  her  eyes  seeing 
naught  save  such  trailing  vapors  as  suggested 
that  they  might  take  form  and  substance  as 
she  drew  near. 

The  bar  of   mist   parted  to  let  her  pass, 
closing   again    upon  her    way.     Barrier-like 
forms  of  cloud  tempted  her  further,  only  to 
drift  off  upon  her  approach,  in  flying  rags  of 
luminous  drapery. 

On  and  on  she  went,  following  these  float- 
ing, silvery  shapes,  which  only  gathered  to 
dissolve  again.  And  she  *could  find  no  bar- 
rier. Yet  she  saw  nothing,  consciously,  save 
the  mists  which  recalled  that  first  appearance 
of  the  blank  wall  she  sought.  It  would  be 
different,  she  felt,  from  this  side,  and  yet  it 
must  be  there.  Had  she  not  passed  through 
by  means  of  the  little  door? 

The  seeker  paused  at  last,  tho  not  because 
she  was  weary.  She  would  look  far  and  wide 
about  her,  and  perchance  thus  discern  the 
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thing  she  sought,  or  some  clue  which  might 
lead   her  to  it. 

As  she  looked  the  woman  became  aware 
of  her  new  freedom,  which  she  had  felt, 
hitherto,  only  as  a  child  feels  the  glow  of  its 
healthy  life,  and  the  buoyancy  of  its  light 
heart;  unquestioning,  un-self-conscious.  It 
was,  she  now  realized,  as  tho  fetters  were 
fallen  away,  barriers  removed,  restrictions 
withdrawn.  And  before  her  lay  the  unim- 
agined  possibilities  of  this  new  state,  exact- 
ly as  the  possibilities  of  life  lie  before  the 
new-born  child,  all  untaught  and  unde- 
veloped tho  he  be. 

Her  eyes  had  been  opened,  and  yet  they 
must  learn  to  see;  some  dulness  was  gone 
from  her  ears,  but  the  new  sounds  were  low 
and  indistinct — suggestive  of  some  harmony 
not  yet  apprehended.  Her  mind  took  timid, 
uncertain  flight  within  the  great  space  where- 
in it  had  the  liberty  but  not  the  strength  to 
fly.  Its  excursions  were  vague  and  tentative 
at  first,  turning  upon  the  blank  wall;  then 
retrospective,  building  a  bridge  backward. 
That  appearance  of  her  dreams  and  the  bar- 
rier which  had  ever  met  her  waking  thoughts 
were  one  and  the  same.  It  was  the  wall 
which  had  seemed  to  cut  life  in  two  parts — 
the  known  and  the  unknown.  She  had 
passed  to  the  other  side,  the  unknown;  and 
what  now  ?  This  sense  of  freedom,  this  ab- 
sence of  barriers  to  perception.  And  the 
wall  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Her  mind  hung  for  a  moment,  not  sure  of 
its  resting-place.  Then  the  goal  toward 
which  it  had  been  tending  in  clear  sight,  it 
swift  alighted  there,  quivering  with  the  joy 
of  this  first  new  vision.  But  those  dumb  lips 
she  had  left  could  not  tell  her  husband. 


It  was  after  the  woman  had  received  this 
first  new  vision  that  her  husband  began  to 
find  the  blank  wall  in  his  dreams.  To  sleep 
was  to  see  her  standing  beside  him,  a  tangible 
creature  and  no  dissolving  vision.  She  whis- 
pered something  very  low  and  held  out  a 
hand,  saying,  "Come  and  see."  Then  by  a 
way  he  could  not  remember  on  waking  they 
went  on  together  until  they  came  to  the 
blank  wall.  It  always  rose  suddenly  before 
the  man,  as  tho  they  had  turned  some  corner 
and  come  upon  it  in  full  view.  Loosing  his 
hand  quietly,  the  woman  passed  on,  leaving 


him  behind.  Then,  thinking  in  bewilder- 
ment on  what  she  had  told  him,  he  stretched 
out  his  hands,  only  to  touch  the  cold,  hard 
surface  of  that  strange  barrier.  In  his  long- 
ing to  follow  he  dashed  himself  against  it, 
and  then  awoke. 

Night  after  night  this  experience  repeated 
itself.  Always  the  same  whispered  assurance 
before  the  invitation  "Come  and  see."  And 
always  the  blank  wall  seeming  to  belie  her 
words.  She  led  him  to  the  contradiction 
and  then  left  him  with  it,  as  tho  some  expla- 
nation lay  within  that  very  act.  Even  when 
awake  he  could  not  refuse  to  believe.  But 
how  find  the  solution  of  the  mystery  ?  His 
mind  dwelt  constantly  upon  the  seeming  con- 
tradiction and  was  constantly  baffled.  What 
she  said  must  be  true,  and  yet — there  was  the 
blank  wall. 


It  was  the  first  day  of  spring,  and  the 
father  and  the  child  were  out  together. 
Suddenly  a  bird  started  up  from  some  bush, 
soaring  and  soaring  until  it  was  lost  in  the 
blue  of  the  sky.  Watching  its  flight,  Helen 
cried:  "It's  gone  through  the  sky,  Papa! 
Oh,  how  could  it  fly  right  through  the  sky?" 

Her  father  explained  the  simple  mystery 
and  then,  with  her  hand  in  his,  kept  silence. 
A  train  of  thought  had  been  started  within 
him  by  the  child's  question.  The  sky,  he 
had  told  her,  was  but  the  limit  of  our  power 
to  see  through  air;  was  itself  but  air,  with 
more  air  beyond.  It  was  not  a  roof  over 
the  world,  shutting  us  in.  And  she  had 
seemed  to  understand,  not  answering,  "  Yet 
it  is  there,   Papa;  for  I  see  it." 

There  came  to  him  some  perception  of  an 
analogy  between  this  problem  of  Helen's  and 
the  problem  which  had  been  haunting  him, 
whether  sleeping  or  waking. 

Suppose  this  ever  meeting  point  between 
space  and  man's  power  to  pierce  its  limitless 
extent  were  really  the  blue  vault  it  seemed;  a 
sort  of  tomb,  inclosing  the  earth  and  cut- 
ting us  off  from — what?  Men  would  beat 
their  minds  up  against  it  until  they  went 
mad,  even  as  he  remembered  beating  him- 
self against  the  blank  wall  of  his  dreams. 

And  what  if  there  were  a  division  in  space 
as  there  is  in  life?  He  fancied  orbits  cut  in 
half;  worlds  separated  from  the  planets 
about  which  they  revolve.     There  could  then 
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be  no  harmonious  law  regulating  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  result  would  be  chaos. 

The  man  trembled  a  little  with  an  instinct- 
ive apprehension  of  coming  upon  something 
he  had  long  sought. 

Life  seemed  but  chaos  with  that  barrier 
cutting  it  in  twain.  But  suppose  the  barrier 
were  but  the  limit  of  our  power  to  perceive 


life — the  power  we  have  now!  Suppose  it 
were  but  life  itself,  with  more  life  bevond. 
He  drew  deep  breath  and  lifted  his  face 
toward  the  sky.  It  had  answered  his  prob- 
lem, and  a  little  child  had  led  him.  He 
understood,  at  last,  the  whispered  words  of 
his  dream:   '*  There  is  no  blank  wall." 

Madison,  N.  J. 


AFTER  THE   BATTLE. 

BY   AN   OFFICER   OF  THE   BATTLE-SHIP    "  INDIANA. 


One  interesting  occurrence  of  the  memo- 
rable third  01  July,  which  is  not  altogether 
without  the  ludicrous  element,  has  not,  thus 
far,  found  its  way  intc  print.  It  took  place 
after  the  battle  with  Cervera's  squadron  had 
been  fought  and  won.  The  "Indiana"  par- 
ticipated in  the  engagement  with  great  vigor 
until  the  entire  Spanish  squadron  save  the 
"Colon"  had  been  destroyed,  we  having  up 
to  this  time  fired  nearly  1,900  shots.  Just  as 
we  were  about  opposite  the  "Vizcaya," 
which  had  been  driven  ashore,  we  were  over- 
taken by  Admiral  Sampson  in  his  flag- ship 
"  New  York,"  who,  seeing  that  the  "Colon" 
was  being  pursued  by  the  swifter  vessels  of 
our  fleet,  and  that  we  we  were  not  needed  to 
insure  her  capture  or  destruction,  signaled 
us  to  return  to  our  old  berth  off  Morro  and 
guard  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  In  com- 
pliance with  these  instructions  we  steamed 
back  and  resumed  our  station.  And  now 
comes  the  less  somber  incident  of  the  day, 
altho  it  was  some  time  later  before  we  were 
prepared  to  see  the  humor  of  what  occurred. 
Just  as  we  began  to  recover  somewhat  from 
the  tense  strain  of  two  hours'  terrific  fighting 
we  saw  the  "  Resolute"  approaching  from 
the  eastward  (the  opposite  direction  from 
where  the  battle  had  taken  place;  under  a 
full  head  of  steam  and  behaving  in  a  most 
excited  and  unusual  manner  for  a  staid  aux- 
iliary man-of-war.  She  was  firing  an  occa- 
sional gun,  tooting  her  whistle,  fluttering 
any  numberof  signals,  and  calling  us  up  with 
a  wig-wag  flag.  Oat  of  this  multiplicity  of 
signals  we  gathered  the  information  that  she 
had  seen  a  Spanish  battle-ship  heading  to 
the  westward,  and  was  now  spreading  the 
alarm  among  our  men-of-war.  After  impart- 
ing this  startling  information  the    "Reso- 


lute," true  to  her  name,  stood  on  resolutely 
to  the  westward  to  carry  the  dire  news  fur- 
ther afield. 

Our  commanding  officer,  Captain  Taylor, 
decided  ins  anily  to  go  and  meet  the  sup- 
posed Spaniard.  Officers  and  men  were 
keyed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  readiness  for 
battle  and  eager  lor  a  single-handed  combat 
with  a  foeman  worthy  of  our  steel.  Without 
delay  we  headed  eastward,  full  speed  ahead, 
and  soon  sighted  the  stranger.  But  ahead 
of  the  battle-ship  came  the  great  fleet  of 
army  transports  which  had  gone  to  the  east- 
ward several  miles  to  be  out  of  the  range  of 
stray  shots  during  the  engagement  earlier  in 
the  day.  They,  too,  had  sighted  the  "  Span- 
ish battle-ship "  and  were  in  wild  flight. 
Sheep  never  fled  before  the  face  of  hungry 
hound  more  precipita  ely  than  did  these 
transports  at  the  approach  of  a  strange 
war-ship.  Great  clouds  of  smoke  poured 
from  their  funnels,  and  high  white  bow  waves 
marked  the  advance  of  each.  The  fear  of 
speedy  and  awful  destruction  was  upon 
them,  and  they  fled  as  Arabs  flee  before  the 
sand-storm  of  the  desert.  As  they  passed 
us  I  was  reminded  of  the  sensation  experi- 
enced when  sitting  at  the  window  of  a 
swiftly  moving  car  watching  the  telegraph- 
poles  as  they  seem  to  speed  to  the  rear. 
Along  with  the  transports  came  the  large 
auxiliary  cruiser  "Harvard,"  giving  the 
same  information  we  had  received  from  the 
"Resolute"  as  to  the  nationality  of  the 
battle-ship  which  could  now  be  plainly  seen. 
Her  officers  vehemently  asserted  that  the 
ship  bearing  down  upon  us  was  surely  Spanish 
— that  they  had  seen  her  colors  with  their  own 
eyes  and  there  could  be  no  mistake;  and  then, 
as  if  in  confirmation  of  their  report,  they  said: 
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"Look  at  the  transports!"  They  then  asked: 
"  What  do  you  wish  us  to  do?"  thus  very 
pluckily  putting  their  ship  at  our  disposal. 
But  it  was  not  thought  expedient  by  Captain 
Taylor  to  accept  this  generous  offer,  for  the 
"Harvard,"  like  the  "Resolute,"  is  but 
lightly  armed  to  encounter  a  battle-ship;  and 
tho  both  of  them  are  commanded  by  officers 
of  well-known  bravery,  their  presence  in  the 
fight  would  invite  possible  disaster  and  need- 
less sacrifice.  We  stood  on  to  the  eastward 
fully  prepared  and  rather  anxious  for  the 
contest,  which  seemed  imminent,  but  very 
soon  found  that  the  battle-ship  so  steadily 
and  boldly  advancing  was  not  flying  Spanish 
colors.  She  proved  to  be  the  "  Kaiserin 
Marta  Theresa, "of  the  Austrian  Navy.  Just 
how  she  came  to  be  at  this  particular  place 
at  this  particular  time  is,  as  Kipling  would 
say,  "  another  story."  To  the  "  Resolute," 
the  "Harvard,"  and  the  transports,  the  red 


white  and  red  horizontal  bars  in  her  flag  had 
seemed  the  red,  yellow  and  red  of  Spain; 
hence  the  alarm,  hence  the  flight.  Had  th 
"Indiana"  made  the  same  mistake  ana 
opened  fire  there  would  doubtless  have  re- 
sulted international  complications.  We 
hove  the  vessel  to,  and  her  captain  sent  an 
officer  on  board  the  "  Indiana,"  on  a  visit  of 
curtesy.  He  was  conducted  to  our  captain 
on  the  bridge,  and  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  we  had  just  been  in  action,  astounded 
when  informed  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  ships,  and  well-nigh  paralyzed  upon 
finding  that  we  had  sustained  no  casualties. 
While  the  ships  were  lying  side  by  side  the 
Austrian  band  was  mustered  forward  and 
played  our  national  air.  This  was  answered 
by  a  hearty  cheer  from  the  "  Indiana  "  ;  and 
so  an  incident  was  pleasantly  closed  which 
at  one  time  bore  the  sinister  aspect  of 
war. 


GREAT  CHANGES  IN  CHINA. 


BY    W.    A.    P.    MARTIN.    D.D.,   LL.D. 


A  few  days  ago  I  was  talking  with  the  wife 
of  a  foreign  Minister  (not  American)  about 
the  state  of  things  in  this  country. 

"  There  is  so  little  to  be  seen  in  the  way  of 
progress,"  she  said,  "it  tires  our  patience. 
I  wonder  when  the  Chinese  will  begin  to 
move." 

"  My  impressions,"  I  replied,  "are  some- 
what different;  for  1  confess  that  the  changes 
that  have  lately  taken  place  have  been  so 
rapid  and  radical  as  almost  to  give  me  the 
vertigo." 

In  her  position  impatience  was  natural. 
To  her  the  reluctance  of  the  Chinese  to 
concede  the  demands  of  her  husband  had 
the  aspect  of  stupid  conservatism.  But  if 
the  view  takes  a  wider  range  there  are  evi- 
dences of  progress  all  along  the  line.  Allow 
me  to  lay  the  proofs  before  your  readers,  as 
I  did  before  that  lady.  In  fact,  I  merely  drop 
the  form  of  dialog,  which  is  liable  to  be  te- 
dious and  irrelevant,  even  in  the  hands  of 
Plato. 

The  death  of  Prince  Kung,  which  took 
place  a  month  ago,  marks  an  era.  The  Em- 
peror now  feels  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
own  inclination.     Within  these  few  days  he 


has  promulgated    three    measures  of  capital 
importance: 

1  st.  He  has  released  the  princes  and 
nobles  from  certain  restrictions  of  law  and 
custom  which  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
going  abroad  to  see  the  world. 

2d.  He  is  pushing  the  establishment  of  a 
national  university. 

3d.  He  has  abolished  the  regulation  essay 
as  a  test  of  talent  in  the  selection  of  manda- 
rins. 

A  circumstance  which  makes  these  sweep- 
ing reforms  the  more  significant  is  the  fact 
that  he  dismissed  Weng,  the  most  powerful 
Minister  of  State,  to  make  way  for  them. 
This  Minister,  besides  being  an  incarnation 
of  the  ancient  regime,  had  the  prestige  of 
being  a  personal  teacher  of  the  Emperor  and 
a  nominee  of  Prince  Kung.  His  downfall 
sounds  the  note  of  reform,  and  leads  us  to 
aniicipate  all  sorts  of  experiments  in  the  way 
of  administration.  After  this  it  would  hardly 
be  a  surprise  to  see  the  young  Emperor  pro- 
claim a  constitution  and  order  the  election  of 
a  parliament,  as  did  the  Emperor  of  Japan  a 
few  years  ago.  To  do  so  would  be  to  risk  a 
revolution.       Yet    this    degree    of    popular 
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liberty  is  precisely  what  China  wants  to  call 
forth  the  latent  patriotism  of  her  people. 

Hut  in  lieu  of  speculating  on  the  effect  of 
measures  not  yet  adopted,  I  proceed  to  say 
something  of  the  import  of  those  that  have 
just  been  ordered. 

The  princes  and  nobles  have  hitherto  been 
required  not  merely  to  reside  in  Peking  as 
a  guaranty  of  good  behavior,  but  to  refrain 
from  foreign  travel  lest  they  should  bring 
back  ideas  that  would  lead  to  innovation. 
Now  innovation  is  what  China  needs  above 
all  things;  and  as  the  Emperor  does  not  yet 
venture  to  go  in  person  to  the  other  side  of 
the  globe  he  sends  his  kindred  to  see  for 
themselves. 

He  has  heard  that  the  present  Czar,  while 
yet  a  prince,  visited  Japan  and  China;  he 
may  even  have  heard  that  Peter  the  Great, 
when  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  traveled  in 
other  countries  as  the  readiest  way  to  civilize 
his  own  people. 

At  our  Centennial  Exhibition  an  Emperor 
laid  his  hand  by  the  hand  of  our  President 
on  the  lever  that  started  the  machinery. 
That  the  Emperor  of  China  may  at  no  very 
distant  day  do  something  similar  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  this  order  for  the  princes  to  travel 
abroad. 

The  creation  of  a  modern  university  for 
the  Empire  was  ordered  last  spring;  but 
through  the  opposition  of  Prince  Kung  and 
the  Emperor's  old  tutor  the  scheme  was  put 
to  sleep.  Both  obstructives  being  now  out 
of  the  way,  it  is  waked  to  life  by  two  thun- 
dering decrees,  one  of  which  designates  the 
classes  to  be  benefited  by  it;  and  the  other 
requires  the  Ministers  to  proceed  with  the 
organization  without  delay  under  penalty  of 
the  Imperial  displeasure. 

The  Tungwen  College,  opened  over  thirty 
years  ago,  is  not  properly  a  university.  Its 
special  object  was  to  train  men  for  the  con- 
sular and  diplomatic  services.  In  this  limit- 
ed sphere  it  has  been  so  successful — some  of 
its  students  having  become  Ministers  to  for- 
eign capitals — that  it  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  encourage  the  organization  of  some- 
thing on  a  grander  scale,  in  which,  instead 
of  a  hundred  cadets  trained  for  special 
service,  we  shall  see  thousands  of  the  dlite  of 
Chinese  scholars  competing  for  the  honors  of 
the  New  Education. 


That  the   New    Education    has   come    to 
stay  is  strikingly  evinced  by  a  law  published 
in  the  Gazette    of   last    week,  abolishing  the 
leading  feature  of  the  old  system  of  competi- 
tive examinations.     For    nearly  a  thousand 
years  a  sort  of  essay   has   been   in  vogue  as 
the  chief  test  of  fitness  for  the  duties  of  civil 
office.     It   was    always     divided     into   eight 
heads.     The  Chinese,    with  their  usual  per- 
versity, call     them    legs.      Octopus    would, 
therefore,  be  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Chinese 
term.     It  may,  indeed,  have  been  suggested 
by  the  monster  polyp,  which  abounds  in  the 
China   seas,    and    the   resemblance    extends 
further  than  the  legs;  for,  like  the  animal,  it 
is  boneless  and  invertebrate.     The  Emperor 
describes  it  as  a  word   play,    in  which  it  is 
possible  for  the  student  to  spend  his  whole 
strength  in  ringing  changes  on  the  words  of 
the  text.     The  intricacies  of  Greek  and  Latin 
verse   so   long   studied   in  our  older  schools 
will,  perhaps,  give  a  better  idea  of  the  artifi- 
cial character  of  these  compositions. 

Happily  they  are  to  be  heard  of  no  more. 
The  examinations  remain,  but  the  test  is  to 
be  knowledge,  not  mere  word-mongering. 
This  new  arrangement  more  than  either  of 
the  measures  above  referred  to  inaugurates 
an  intellectual  revolution.  More  important 
even  than  the  university,  it  emancipates  mil- 
lions of  students  from  the  trammels  of  a 
profitless  toil. 

In  view  of  these  ordinances  who  shall  say 
that  the  Chinese  Government  is  hopelessly 
adrift  ?  For  the  present  there  is  a  lull  in  the 
struggle  for  slices  of  Chinese  territory;  and  if 
the  Western  Powers  only  give  China  time 
enough  may  she  not  renew  her  youth  without 
the  ordeal  of  dismemberment? 

Last  evening  a  gruesome  orgy  took  place 
on  a  hillside,  in  full  view  of  the  city.  In  the 
general  scarcity  of  rain  the  fields  on  that 
side  had  suffered  more  than  elsewhere.  A 
rumor  got  abroad  that  the  clouds  were  driven 
away  by  a  dead  witch  who  was  buried  on  one 
of  the  hills.  A  crowd  of  rustics,  under  the 
lead  of  a  Buddhist  priest,  collected  around 
the  grave,  trampled  it  beneath  their  feet,  and 
then  burned  the  corpse.  All  this  within 
sight  of  the  capital,  where  there  is  so  much 
talk  of  reform  !  Can  anything  be  more  ur- 
gent? 

Peking,  China. 


TO  TIIK  SOUND  OF   THE  DRUM.      [898. 

BY    R.    CHASE   CAKklNGTON. 

Hark,  they  come!     Hear  the  drum!  "See,  they're   here!"     Bursts  a  cheer, 

Hear  the  thrum,  thrum,   thrum!  And  a  cheer,  cheer,  cheer, 

How  its  beat  in  the  street  Till  the  sound  shakes  the  ground 

Stills  the  hum,  hum,  hum;  Far  and  near,  near,  near. 

And  a  hush  seems  to  fall  Sons  and  brothers,  sweethearts  tall, 

As  those  gallant  fellows  all  Marching  there  at  duty's  call, 

Steady  come  to  the  strum  Drawing  near,   nothing   fear 

Of  the  drum,  drum,  drum.  As  they  cheer,  cheer,  cheer. 

Almost  past!     See  how  fast 

Swing  the  last,  last,  last, 

While  the  tears,   'mid  the  cheers, 

Falling  fast,  fast,  fast, 

Tell  a  story  of   the  years, 

Fondest  hopes  and  tenderest  fears, 

Strong  to  last  till  the  blast 

Long  be  past,  past,  past! 
New  York  City. 


SAINT  THOMAS  AND  SAN  JUAN. 

BY    FREDERICK    A.    OBER. 

On  January  3d,  1896,  Mr.  Lodge  submitted  Nobody  whoever  gave  the  subject  thought 

the  following  resolution  in  the  United  States  has  denied  that  we  were,  are,  and  always  will 

Senate:  be,  in  need  of  a  coaling  and    refitting   naval 

"Resolved,   That   the  Committee  on  Foreign  station    in   the    West   Indies.     All  our  great 

Relations  be  directed  to  inquire   and  report  to  naval  commanders  are  as  a  unit   in  their  ex- 

the  Senate  whether  the  islands  of  Saint  Croix,  preSsions  on  this  question. 
Saint  John   and  Saint   Thomas,  in   the   West  Twenty  years  ago,  or  in  1867,  we  promised 

Indies,  can  now  be  purchased  from  the  Danish  ,         i?-:«„    „c   r»^«~,~   1,  <s>-  ~  c  ^ 

v  ,  .        ,  the    King    of  Denmark  $7,500,000    for    the 

Government,  as  provided  by  the  treaty  signed  . 

.      ~      .  .   ,  .         ,      A      ,  islands  mentioned  above.     We  should  have 

at  Copenhagen  in    October,  eighteen  hundred 

and  sixty  seven,  and  whether,  if  these  islands  Paid  lt>  too>  but  for  a  political  tornado,  which 

are  not  purchased  by  the   United  States,  it  is  caused  a  certain  great  statesman  to  change 

probable  that  they  will  be  sold  by  the  Danish  his  mind.     He  had  argued  for  years  along  the 

Government  to  some  other  Power."  line  of  that  acquisition,  had    promoted    the 

The    Senate    "resolved"   and  they    "re-  purchase  of   Alaska;  but   for   some   reason, 

solved";  but  they  could    never  bring  their  not  at  the  time  understood,  had  the  Danish 

resolution  to  thesticking-point.     Our  states-  treaty  pigeonholed,  in  effect  abrogated, 
men  could  get  no  nearer  to   the  acquisition         Meanwhile,   Saint   Thomas   and    its   com- 

of    a  coaling    station    in    the    West  Indies  panion  islands   have  been   held  by  Denmark 

than  their   predecessors   were  twenty   years  because,  perforce,   she    must   cling  to  them, 

ago>  unless  she  could    find  some  power   to  help 

The  same  dog-in-the-manger  policy  has  her  let  go.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that 
prevailed  that  was  pursued  at  first  in  relation  Germany  was  very  desirous  of  securing  them ; 
to  Hawaii;  we  wanted  these  islands  to  stay  then  there  was  a  furbishing  up  of  the  "  Mon- 
where  they  were,  wanted  the  Danish  Gov-  roe  Doctrine,"  and  a  "  resolution  "  to  ascer- 
ernment  to  pledge  itself  not  to  sell  to  any  tain  "whether,  it  these  islands  are  not  pur- 
other  Power.  It  has  been  as  a  certain  well-  chased  by  the  United  States.it  is  probable 
known  Senator  remarked  the  other  day:  that  they  will  be  sold  by  the  Danish  Govern- 
"  We  are  afraid  of  being  great."  ment  to  some  other  Power." 
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Three  months  ago  the  three  islands  were 
again  possibly  in  the  market  for  us  to  pur- 
chase. Suddenly  came  the  news  oi  Samp- 
son's bombardment  of  San  Juan.  The  case 
now  stood  this  way:  Saint  Thomas  has  a  har- 
bor which  we  were  assumed  to  need  as  a 
coaling  station;  but  the  island  itself  is  worth- 
less either  for  commerce,  colonzation  or 
natural  resources.  At  a  million  dollars  or  so 
it  would  have  been  a  reasonably  cheap  pur- 
chase, notwithstanding  its  liability  to  hurri- 
canes and  tidal  waves.  But  what  the  Danes 
want  to  sell  is  the  whole  group,  consisting  of 
the  three  islands,  and  thus  wash  their  hands 
of  their  West  Indian  possessions  and  extin- 
guish an  annual  deficit  of  some  fifty  or  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

As  to  the  haroor — the  port  of  Charlotte 
Amalia — it  is  magnificent,  the  peer  of  any 
other  in  the  world;  almost  land-locked,  hill- 
surrounded,  with  deep  water  in  its  channel 
and  close  up  to  docks,  and  susceptible  of  im- 
pregnable fortification.  There  is  aaother 
harbor,  also,  in  Saint  John,  called  Coral  Bay, 
in  which,  as  in  that  of  Saint  Thomas  a  fleet  of 
a  hundred  ships  can  lie  in  safety  during  ordi- 
nary weather.  The  praises  of  Saint  Thomas 
have  been  sung  so  many  times  that  they  must 
now  be  quite  familiar  to  the  reading  world. 
If  there  were  no  other  island  available  the 
question  of  its  purchase  wjuld  not  be  held 
long  in  abeyance.  But  the  Danes  insist  that 
they  must  nave  at  least  the  original  offer  for 
the  islands  ol  $7,500,000,  and  if  we  were 
hard  pressed  would  hold  out  for  an  even  ten 
millions. 

Only  sixty  miles  to  the  westward,  possessing 
all  the  strategical  advantages  of  situation 
that  Saint  Thomas  does,  lies  San  Juan, 
which  we  now  hold.  And  not  only  San 
Juan,  but  the  entire  island  of  Porco  Rico, 
ten  times  as  large  as  Saint  Thomas,  and  vastly 
more  fertile,  with  a  population  of  800,000, 
the  traditional  "thousand  hills,"  with  cat- 
tle on  them,  too — sugar  and  coffee  lands, 
rivers  and  harbors.  Of  harbors  there  are  at 
least  a  dozen  to  the  two  offered  by  the  other 
islands — tho  but  two,  San  Juan  and  Aguadilla, 
which  can  compare  with  Charlotte  Amalia  s 
port. 

Of  the  two  principal  harbors,  that  of 
Aguadilla  has  the  deeper  water,  as  a  ship 
drawing  six  fathoms  can  steam  right  up  to  the 


inner  harbor  and  floating  dock.  The  deepest 
wa  er  in  San  Juan  cnannel,  which  extends  as 
farin  only  as  the  arsenal,  abreast  the  fortifi- 
cations.is  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  fathoms, 
and  then  a  war-ship  would  have  to  pick  her 
way  most  cautiously.  As  the  average  battle- 
ship draws  very  nearly  twenty-four  feet,  or 
say  four  fathoms,  one  may  see  what  small 
margin  there  is  here  against  accidents;  par- 
ticularly as  the  harbor  of  San  Juan  is  fre- 
quently rough  from  northerly  swells,  and  has 
not  the  protection  afforded  in  Saint  Thomas. 
The  latter  harbor,  bv  the  way,  opens  due 
south,  while  that  of  San  Juan  opens  nonh. 
As  the  prevailing  winds  here  are  from 
E  N.E  ,  especially  in  the  winter,  the  harbor 
mouth  is  frequenly  breaking  and  dangerous, 
sometimes  even  for  craft  of  deepest  draft. 

From  San  Juan  westward,  the  only  harbor 
at  which  transports  could  land — and  then 
only  in  good  weather — is  Arecibo,  thirty- 
three  miles  distant.  Here  is  a  town  of  some 
five  hundred  houses  where,  in  the  months  of 
April,  May,  June  and  July,  vessels  may  run 
in  and  anchor  behind  the  reefs  in  from  three 
and  one-half  to  four  fathoms;  but  it  would 
be  impossible  for  war-ships  to  enter. 

Around  the  northwest  corner  of  the  island 
lies  the  vast  bay  known  as  Aguadilla,  where 
a  fleet  may  lie  in  safety  in  the  summer 
months,  and  where  ships  drawing  all  of  six 
fathoms — in  fact,  of  any  draft — can  anchor 
near  the  shore.  In  the  winter  months  a 
heavy  swell  rolls  into  the  bay  and  makes 
landing  rather  uncomfortable.  Here,  also, 
all  kinds  of  provisions  may  be  had  in  abun- 
dance, and  an  immense  volume  of  pure 
spring-water  gushes  out  of  a  ravine,  near  the 
center  of  the  town.  Aguadilla  has  the  most 
picturesque  location  of  any  settlement  in 
Porto  Rico,  the  hills  coming  down  near  the 
shore,  and  the  forest  trees  embosoming  the 
town.  In  this  bay  Columbus  watered  his 
vessels,  in  1493 — the  name  of  the  bay, 
in  fact,  commemorating  the  event.  It  is 
about  eighty  miles  from  San  Juan.  Next 
south  lies  Mayaguez,  a  beautiful  and 
prosperous  town,  with  a  bay  three  miles  wide 
by  about  two  deep,  admitting  vessels  of  the 
largest  size  to  excellent  anchorage,  sheltered 
from  the  northerly  winds. 

The  south  coast  is  more  ' '  foul, ' '  and  must 
be      guardedly      approached     by     mariners 
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unacquainted  with  its  features;  and  in  running 
down  it  isa^lv  sable  not  to  go  within  four  or 
five  miles  of  the  general  trend  of  shore.  The 
best  harDor  on  this  side  is  that  of  Guanica. 
which  lies  some  thirty  miles  from  the  south- 
west end  of  the  island.  It  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  long  by  a  quarter  mile  in  breadth, 
with  a  dep-h  of  from  tnree  to  four  fathoms, 
over  a  sandy  bottom. 

The    largest    and    best    known  is   Ponce, 
which  is  nearly  three    miles  across,   the  port 


being  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  bay.  and 
the  citv  itself  three  miles  inland.  There  is  a 
seven-fathom  channel  between  Cardones 
Island  and  Cayito  Reef;  but  it  should  not  be 
taken  without  a  pilot. 

These  harbors,  with  half  a  dozen  shallower 
ones,  indicate  some  of  the  advantages  which 
Porto  Rico  possesses  over  Saint  Thomas,  as 
a  coaling  and  refitting  station  for  our  fleets; 
but  they  do  not  make  Saint  Thomas  an  un- 
desirable acquisition. 


THE  GOLDEN  SKULL-CAP  OF  QUEEN  WILHELMINA. 

BY   ANNIE   C.   KUIPER. 

"I  cannot  fasten  it,  Mother;  it  slips  off  breathlessly  dropped  into  his  father's  arm- 
again  and  again.     It  is  too  large  for  Wilhel-  chair,  without  heeding  the  poor  doll, 
mina's  head.     Remko  has  not  make  it  prop-  "Oh,  Remko.  Remko,  you've  sat  down  on 
erly,  I  think.     Do  help  me."  Wilhelmina!     You  will   crush  her!     Do  get 

A  deep  sigh  followed;  then  the  little  Fris-  up  at  once!"  his  little  sister  cried,  in    great 

ian  girl  trotted  up  to  her  mother,  her  round  excitement,  trying  to   drag  him  out  of  the 

cheeks  flushed  and  her  blue  eyes  full  of  anx-  chair. 

iety.  in  queer  contrast  to  the  luok  of  placid  He  jumped  up  directly.     "See,  she's  all 

contentment  on  the  face  of  the  doll  wnich  right,"  he  said,  kindly,  while  he  awkwardly 

she  was  holding  in  her  arms,  and  had  chris-  smoothed    the   doll's    dress.     "  How  pretty 

tened  Wilhelmina,  after  the  young  Queen  of  she  looks,  Minke." 

Holland.  The  doll  was  a  birthday  present,  The  girl  nodded.  "She  is  like  Queen 
and  the  six-year-old  mother  was  eager  to  take  Wilhelmina  now,"  she  said.  "But  we  can- 
it  for  a  walk;  for  her  brother  Remko,  who  notgofor  a  walk,  it  is  raining  so." 
was  ten  already  and  very  clever,  had  made  a  "Yes,  it  is  pouring,  and  Father  will  not  be 
golden  skull-cap  for  it  out  of  pasteboard  and  home  before  late  in  the  evening.  How  very 
gold-tinted  paper,  and  Mother  had  added  the  tiresome!" 

pretty  little  frilled  lace  cap  which  had  to  go  "Sit  down  near  the  table,  both  of  you," 

over   the   golden   one,  and   the   two  simple  said  the  mother,  "and  I  will  tell  you  once 

caps,  one  of  white  cotton  and   one  of  thin  more  about  the  day  when  I  saw  our  dear  little 

black  siIk,  which  had  to  be  worn  under  it.  Queen  wear  the  Frisian  skull-cap." 

"It  is  naughty  of  Wilhelmina  to  give  you  "Yes,  do%  Mother,"  said  Remko,  eagerly, 

so   much   trouble,"  she    said,  with  a  smile,  "I  am  almost  as  old  now  as  she  was  then," 

deftly  and  quickly  arranging  the  doll's  head-  he  added. 

dress.      "There,  now    she   looks   splendid!  "  No,  you  are  not;  for  the  visit  took  place 
See,  it  fits  as  well  as  Mother's  own  skull-cap 
now." 

The  girl  looked  up  eagerly.  "Yes,  dolly 
is  like  you  now,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh  of 
contentment,  taking  the  doll   in   her   arms, 


in  1892,  when  Queen  Wilhelmina  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  you're  but  just  ten.  It  was  a 
pity  that  you  could  not  come  with  us  to 
Leeuwarden.*  The  town  looked  like  a  large 
flower   garden.     It  was    springtime,  as  it  is 

and  then  putting  it  into  her   father's  large     now,  and   the  trees   and    shrubs    had   their 

armchair  to  admire  it  from  a  distance. 

"But  I    am    afraid    we  cannot  go  for  a 

walk,"  the  woman  said.      "  It  looks  as  if  it 

were   going  to   rain.     There,  it  has   begun 

already. 


tender  young  green  out,  which  contrasted 
beautifully  with  the  red,  white  and  blue  of 
the  flags  and  their  bright  orange  streamers; 
for  flags  were  to  be  seen  everywhere.  The 
train,  too,  which  brought  the  Queen  looked 
While  she  spoke  the  door  was  pushed  open     gay  with  them.     As  for  the  flowers!     Well, 

and  a  Sturdy,  fair-haired  boy  rushed  in.       He  *  Leeuwarden,  the  capital  of  Friesland. 
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as  soon  as  we  got  out  of  the  train  we  were 
surrounded  by  them,  our  beloved  orange 
color  showing  itself  again  and  again  in  the 
sunflowers  and  tiger-lilies,  stuck  in  and 
blooming  in  pots  between  the  fir-trees  and 
shrubs,  which  had  transformed  the  platform 
into  a  wood.  Long  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
ivy,  bows  of  orange  ribbon,  large  and  tiny 
flags  adorned  the  houses  and  balconies,  while 
the  flower-beds  in  the  park  were  one  blaze 
of  color  with  their  red  geraniums  and  blush- 
roses  and  blue  forget-me-nots.  Indeed, 
flowers  seemed  to  grow  in  all  places.  Mari- 
golds and  tiger-lilies  and  trailing  nasturtiums 
bloomed  in  great  abundance  in  the  windows 
and  along  the  gray  walls  of  the  houses, 
whose  stone  steps  were  crowded  with  specta- 
tors, the  golden  and  silver  skull-caps  of  the 
women  gleaming  through  their  spotless  white 
lace  caps  and  the  dark  beads  on  their  necks 
glistening.  The  men  were  also  dressed  their 
best,  of  course,  in  dark,  heavy  suits,  and  their 
high  black  caps  were  looking  fine  with  bows 
or  buttons  made  of  orange-colored  ribbon. 

' '  Your  father  and  I  met  a  party  of  seven  or 
eight  little  boys,  sturdy  little  Frisians,  with 
bright  blue  eyes  and  red  cheeks.     They  were 
singing 
"  kOranje  boven!  Oranje  boven!  Leve  Wilhelmien!1 

("A  cheer  for  the  house  of  Orange!    Long  live 
Wilhelmina!") 

at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  were  all 
dressed  alike  in  blouses  and  trousers  of  some 
thin,  woolen  orange-colored  material,  and 
with  their  fair  hair  covered  by  three-cornered 
hats  made  of  stiff  paper  and  decorated  with 
red,  white,  blue  and  orange  stripes  and  a 
big  tassel  of  orange  wool.  A  funny  little 
black  dog,  with  a  broad  orange  ribbon  round 
its  neck  and  a  very  large  bow  of  the  same 
fastened  to  its  tail,  went  in  front  and  accom- 
panied the  singing  by  barking  loudly.  How 
the  little  fellows  laughed  and  shouted  when 
a  gentleman  handed  a  large  bag  of  orange- 
colored  candy  to  their  leader! 

1 '  We  got  on  very  slowly,  there  was  so  much 
to  be  seen.  The  shops  looked  brilliant,  and. 
the  canals,  with  their  dark  water  streaming 
briskly,  were  lively  with  the  fine  ships,  yachts 
and  steamers  which  were  passing  and  repass- 
ing on  them. 

"  Such  a  noise  and  bustle  and  singing  was 
going  on  in  the  large  square  before  the  Courts 


of  Justice.     But  a  hush  came  overall,  when 

at  half-past  eleven  the  solemn  tones  of  the 
Oldekoof(o\d  tower  of  Leeu  warden)  announced 
that  the  royal  train  was  entering  the  station, 
and  a  profound  silence  reigned  when  at  last 
the  royal  carriages  came  into  view.  From 
where  we  stood  we  could  see  it  all  splen- 
didly. The  temporary  Guard  of  Honor 
went  in  front.  So  grand  they  looked!  Hut, 
of  course,  they  were  only  just  glanced  at,  all 
eyes  were  turned  toward  the  carriage  occu- 
pied by  the  two  Queens. 

"I  saw  the  Queen  Regent  before  I  saw 
her  daughter,  and  a  pleasure  it  was  to  look 
at  her  sweet  and  kind  face.  She  was  simply 
dressed,  all  in  black,  which  made  the  little 
girl  at  her  side  appear  even  younger  than 
she  was.  I  heard  a  little  old  woman  behind 
me  begin  to  sob  and  myself  felt  a  lump  rise 
in  my  throat,  when  my  glad  eyes  at  last  saw 
our  dear,  dear  little  Queen.  She  looked 
very  charming  and  pure  and  innocent  in  her 
pale  cream  silk  frock  and  with  the  long,  fair 
hair  rippling  down  her  shoulders.  She  wore 
a  broad-brimmed  hat  of  white  straw,  trimmed 
with  white  feathers.  Her  pretty  face  was 
all  aglow  and  smiling,  the  beautiful  blue 
eyes  shining  like  stars;  and  when  I  saw  her 
waving  her  hand  and  nodding  brightly  as  if 
she  wanted  to  give  a  kind  greeting  to  all  the 
eagerly  upturned  faces  around  her,  I  felt  as 
if  I  could  have  kissed  the  little  hand.  '  Bless 
the  dear  mother,  too,  for  giving  us  such  a 
sweet  bairn!'  I  heard  the  old  woman  behind 
me  say.  I  turned  round  and  said:  'Yes, 
indeed;  and  where  would  we  be  if  our 
Queen  had  not  such  a  good  and  sensible 
mother?'  And  the  old  woman  put  her 
hand  on  my  arm  and  looked  at  me  with 
trembling  lips  and  tears  in  her  kind  old 
eyes. 

"  *  I  say,  Granny,  will  the  little  Queen  put 
on  the  skull-cap  now?'  a  little  boy  at  her 
side  asked.  She  smiled  and  answered:  'Oh 
no,  not  now;  she  does  not  even  know  about 
the  present  yet.  They  are  going  to  put  it 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  palace,  and  a 
very  pleasant  surprise  it  will  be  to  Queen 
Wilhelmina  when  she  finds  it.  I  dare  say 
she  will  soon  try  on  the  whole  costume;  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  she  will  ever  appear 
with  it  in  public'  The  boy  was  a  little  dis- 
appointed." 
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"  Wait  a  moment,  Mother,"  Remko  inter- 
rupted, getting  an  old  newspaper  out  of  the 
drawer  of  the  table.  "  Let  me  read  aloud 
about  the  present.  You  had  better  listen  at- 
tentively, Minke,  and  be  proud  of  Friesland's 
women.     Here  it  is: 

11  '  A  beautiful  present,  consisting  of  a 
Frisian  woman's  complete  costume,  will  be 
offered  to  the  Queen  by  the  women  of  Fries- 
land.  Bodice  and  skir{,  made  after  the  old 
Frisian  model,  are  of  shot  lilac  silk,  the  apron 
and  handkerchief  being  of  white  lace.  To  the 
white  lace  cap  and  the  golden  skull-cap,  which 
has  a  crowned  W  engraved  on  its  projecting 
ornaments,  have  been  added  a  magnificent 
head-band,  shaped  like  a  horn  of  plenty  and 
made  of  more  than  120  diamonds  and  a  pair  of 
jeweled  cap-pins.  A  golden  reticule  and  a 
golden  chatelaine  with  its  pincushion,  its  pair 
of  golden  scissors  and  its  golden  needlecase 
will  complete  the  costume.'  " 

"And  a  very  beautiful  costume  it  was, 
indeed,"  the  mother  went  on;  "  and  when  I 
saw  the  dear  little  Queen  in  it —  But  I  must 
tell  about  the  illumination  first.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  seen  anything  so  beautiful 
as  Leeuwarden  was  that  night.  The  larger 
buildings  of  the  town  were  bathed  in  a  sea  of 
light,  and  the  houses  looked  as  if  they  had 
sparkling  stars  on  them.  But  we  almost 
forgot  to  look  at  the  buildings  and  the 
houses,  it  was  so  very  pleasant  to  walk  along 
the  canals,  and  in  the  dark  water  to  see  the 
reflection  of  the  high,  splendidly  illumined 
bridges  and  of  the  many-colored  Chinese 
lanterns  which,  in  long  lines  and  half-circles, 
decorated  the  side  of  the  water.  Lovely 
music  sounded  from  some  of  the  boats  across 
the  water,  and  flashes  of  light  fell  on  the  dark 
green  of  the  firs  and  the  bright  fruit  of  the 
orange-trees  which  half  hid  the  musicians. 

"  It  was  a  surprise  to  us  to  find  the  square 
before  the  palace  so  very  quiet.  There  were, 
in  fact,  many  people  there;  but  no  singing  or 
shouting  or  loud  laughs  were  heard.  When- 
ever a  song  was  begun  by  one  or  two  thought- 
less young  men,  it  was  instantly  stopped  by 
those  who  stood  near.  'Walk  sottly;  don't 
make  a  noise;  the  little  Queen  is  asleep,  and 
must  not  be  awakened,'  they  whispered;  and 
singers  nodded  gayly  and  kept  silent  till  they 
had  left  the  square. 

"  'Why,  you — you  wearing  the  orange 
color  !'   we    heard    one    man    say  to    a    tall 


young  Frisian,  whose  blue  eyes  shone  with 
delight  while  he  looked  up  at  the  palace.  'I 
thought  you  were  a  socialist  !' 

"  '  How  could  I  know  we  were  fighting 
against  such  a  bonny  child?'  the  man 
answered,  the  red  flush  mounting  his 
cheeks,  as  if  he  were  half  ashamed  of  his 
words." 

"Queen  Wilhelmina  must  have  been  very 
glad  to  see  Friesland,  and  to  find  it  so  differ- 
ent from  the  other  parts  of  Holland,"  said 
Remko,  who  had  never  been  out  of  Friesland 
himself. 

"She  certainly  looked  delighted  when  she 
heard  the  school-children  sing  the  Frisian 
volkslied,"  the  mother  said.  "One  of  the 
little  girls,  who  stood  in  the  first  row  of  the 
singers,  wore  a  complete  Frisian  costume, 
skull-cap  and  all.  Queen  Wilhelmina  point- 
ed her  out  to  her  mother,  and  the  girl  was 
so  proud  of  that  and  so  excited  she  kept  on 
bowing  to  the  two  Queens,  and  the  little 
Queen  waved  her  hands  and  bowed  and 
nodded  in  return,  and  the  children  shouted 
hurrah!" 

"  But  when  did  Queen  Wilhelmina  put  on 
the  skull-cap  and  the  silk  dress?"  Minke 
asked  again.  "Was  she  not  very  glad  to 
find  the  beautiful  present  in  her  room  ?  And 
what  did  she  say  when  she  saw  the  golden 
scissors  and  the  golden  needlecase?" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  am  coming  to  the  skull-cap. 
It  was  at  the  horse-race  that  we  actually  saw 
Queen  Wilhelmina  in  Frisian  dress.  It  was 
a  very  pleasant  surprise,  for  not  any  one 
knew  for  certain  that  it  would  be  so. 

"How  bright  and  gay  the  great  road  to 
Harlingen  looked  on  that  day !  A  grand  tent, 
with  a  separate  pavilion  for  the  Queen,  had 
been  built,  and  while  we  were  awaiting  their 
arrival  we  certainly  had  no  occasion  to  feel 
dull,  there  was  so  much  to  be  seen!  Flags 
and  orange  streamers  were  waving  in  the 
breeze,  and  the  green  meadows  at  both  sides 
of  the  road  were  crowded  with  spectators, 
the  dark  coats  of  the  men  and  the  brown  and 
black  dresses  of  the  women  decorated  with 
orarige  bows  and  buttons,  while  the  women 
felt  prouder  than  ever  of  their  golden  and 
silver  skull-caps  and  their  fine  beads.  Would 
Queen  Wilhelmina  look  like  a  pretty  little 
Frisian  woman  herself  when  she  arrived  ? 
We  were  all  eager  to  know  that. 
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"  Light  brown  or  bright  yellow  chaises, 
drawn  by  fine  horses,  with  the  polished  steel 
of  their  bridles  glistening  and  their  glossy 
manes  shining,  brought  groups  of  peasants 
and  their  wives  from  far  and  near;  and  one 
carriage  after  the  other  came  into  view  filled 
with  beautifully  dressed  ladies,  many  of  them 
in  complete  Frisian  dress,  and  with  gentle- 
men in  grand  military  costume,  with  gold  or 
silver  lace  on  their  coat  collars  and  cuffs. 

"At  last,  at  last  the  deep  tones  of  Leeu- 
warden's  old  tower  announced  that  the 
Queens  were  on  their  way  to  the  race,  and 
ear-deafening  shouts  were  heard  when  the 
royal  carnage  arrived  with  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina  in  Frisian  dress.  She  had  been  so 
charmed  with  the  present,  we  were  told, 
when  she  found  it  in  one  of  her  rooms  in  the 
palace  one  evening,  that  she  had  wanted  to 
try  it  on  at  once  before  going  to  bed.  The 
skull-cap  and  the  silk  bodice  and  skirt  and 
the  snow-white  apron  and  the  pretty  hand- 
kerchief became  her  exceedingly,  and  she 
looked  more  charming  than  ever  when  she 
entered  the  pavilion,  a  thorough  little 
Frisian  lady;  for  somehow  the  costume 
made  her  seem  older,  hardly  a  child,  and 
there  was  a  quiet  dignity  about  her  when 
she  bowed  graciously  to  thank  the  people  for 
their  enthusiastic  greeting. 

"It  was  a  grand  moment  never  to  be  for- 
gotten; and  a  grand  moment  it  was,  too, 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  race,  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina  distributed  the  prizes  among  the  owners 
of  the  horses  which  had  won.  She  left  the 
pavilion  and  with  a  soft  touch  of  one  little 
hand  caressed  the  horses,  while  with  the 
other  she  gave  them  lumps  of  sugar." 

"Did  she  not  take  one  lump  herself?" 
asked  Minke,  eagerly. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  she  did,  tho  she  would 
have  liked  to,  I  fancy;  but  she  knew  that 
she  had  to  behave  like  a  queen  and  not  like  a 
little  girl.  She  gave  all  the  sugar  to  the 
horses,  and  she  looked  as  if  she  liked  it  very 
much.  I  have  told  you  before,  tho,  how 
fond  the  little  Queen  was  of  nice  things  to 
eat." 

"Tell  it  again,  Mother — tell  about  the 
tart." 

"Well,  you  know  that  Queen  Wilhelmina 
and  the  Queen  Regent  were  staying  with  the 
Governor  of   Friesland,  and  that  the  little 


Queen  very  much  enjoyed  playing  with  the 
Governor's  children.  Her  bright,  musical 
laugh  was  often  heard  through  the  stately 
rooms  of  the  palace  in  those  days.  And  one 
day  they  had  a  delicious  tart  for  dessert,  and 
Queen  Wilhelmina  liked  it  quite  as  much  as, 
if  not  more  than,  the  other  children.  Next 
morning,  when  she  was  still  in  bed,  she  sent 
her  maid  to  the  Queen  Regent  asking  her  if 
she  could  not  have  another  piece  of  the  tart 
before  she  got  up.  Well,  the  Queer  Regent 
certainly  was  little  prepared  for  such  a  re- 
quest, and  felt  rather  inclined  to  refuse  it; 
for  she  had  never  spoiled  her  little  daughter, 
not  even  when  she  was  quite  a  baby.  Still, 
after  a  few  moments  of  hesita*  ion  she  all  jwed 
a  small  piece  of  the  tart  to  be  brought  to  the 
Queen,  who  ate  it  when  she  was  dressed.  It 
was  an  extraordinary  breakfast." 

"I  should  so  like  to  speak  to  Queen  Wil- 
helmina," Remko  said.  ' '  There  is  so  much  I 
want  to  say  to  her.  You  have  never  spoken 
to  her,  have  you,  Mother?" 

"Never,  tho  I  have  several  times  been  so 
near  to  her  that  I  might  easily  have  called 
out  a  few  words  to  her.  When  Father  and  I 
went  to  the  town  of  Sneek  to  see  the  sailing 
race —  Oh,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  another 
time;  it  is  getting  late." 

"Only  a  little  bit  more,  Mother,"  said 
Remko.  "Just  tell  us  how  you  came  back 
from  Sneek." 

"Well,  but  then  I  jnust  stop.  Two  friends 
of  your  father  offered  to  take  us  back  in  their 
chaises,  so  that  we  might  follow  the  royal 
carriage  on  its  return  to  the  capital.  We  ac- 
cepted eagerly.  The  weather  was  very  fine, 
and  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  drive  past  the 
clean  Frisian  villages,  all  looking  their  best 
and  brightest,  with  flags  waving,  and  the  red 
roofs  glistening  in  the  sunshine,  while  the 
neat  little  gardens  in  front  were  gay  with 
flowers.  Big  E's  and  JV's  made  of  tiny 
orange  flowers  decorated  some  of  the  simple 
gables,  and  large  sunflowers  were  nodding  on 
their  stalks  trom  many  nooks  and  corners. 
The  villagers  were  standing  in  front  of  their 
houses,  the  bows  of  orange  ribbon  making  a 
bright  patch  of  color  on  the  dark  gowns  of 
the  women  and  the  black  caps  of  the  men 
and  boys.  There  was  one  little  girl  who  had 
a  doll,  Minke,  quite  like  yours,  with  a  pretty 
little  skull-cap  on  its  head.  The  little  mother 
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held  it  up  as  high  as  she  could,  shouting,  with 
all  her  might:  '  Long  live  Queen  Wilhelmina 
with  her  golden  skull-cap!'  The  little  Queen 
saw  h^r  and  heard  what  she  said  and  she 
nodded  gayly,  at  which  the  little  girl's  face 
grew  rosy  red  and  very  shy." 

"When  I  am  a  few  years  older,"  said 
Remko,  ••  I  will  go  to  the  Hague  and  I  will 
present  myself  at  the  palace  and  tell  them 


that  I  am  a  Frisian  boy,  and  that  I  will  gladly 
sing  our  Frisian volkslied to  the  Queen!  And 
then  she  will  remember  the  day  when  she 
heard  it  sung  in  Leeuwarden  and  then" — 

"And  then  I  will  come  with  you,"  said 
Minke,  hugging  her  doll;  "and  I  will  take 
dolly  with  me,  too,  and  ask  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina to  put  on  her  skull-cap  for  me." 

Haarlem,  Holland. 
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BY    PROF.    SAMUEL 

The  story  of  Christian  education  in  Syria, 
as  told  by  its  friends  and  supporters,  sounds 
like  a  romance;  and  yet  it  is  that  kind  of 
truth  which  is  stranger  than  fiction.  Its  re- 
hearsal is  calculated  to  infuse  courage  into 
those  who  believe  in  missions  and  Christian 
education.  If  the  American  Mission  in  Syria 
had  nothing  else  to  show  for  over  seventy 
years  of  labor  than  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College,  it  would  have  a  permanent  claim  on 
the  grateful  recognition  of  those  Christians, 
throughout  the  world,  who  discern  those  in- 
strumentalities which  are  effecting  great 
changes  in  society  Without  such  a  col- 
lege, the  New  Syria,  so  far  as  human  ken  can 
see,  would  not  have  been  called  into  exist- 
ence. 

And  what  is  this  New  Syria?  It  is  a  peo- 
ple rather  than  a  country,  which  has  found 
its  springs  in  Protestant  missions,  which  re- 
ceived a  mighty  impulse  and  awakening 
through  the  discovery  of  America,  as  one 
has  said  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  of 
Philadelphia  in  1876,  when  some  Syrians 
made  their  fortunes,  and  visions  of  a  new 
world  were  open  to  their  countrymen. 

To  see  that  world,  with  its  secure  govern- 
ment was  to  desire  it,  was  to  emigrate  to  it, 
and  so  from  75,000  to  100,000  Syrians  have 
sought  homes  in  the  United  States,  in  Mexi- 
co, in  Brazil,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  in 
Australia,  in  New  Zealand  and  elsewhere. 
There  is,  indeed,  room  for  immigration  in 
Syria.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  Nature  would  smile  more  bountifully 
than  in  the  region  of  Hums  and  Hamath; 
but  it  is  too  insecure.  These  people,  whom 
the  Mohammedan  Government  is  trying  to 
hold  back  by  the  most  stringent  regulations, 
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are  leaving  the  country  in  undiminished 
numbers;  only  about  a  third  of  them  return. 
But  they  would  gladly  return  to  their  homes, 
or  hnd  new  ones  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  if 
they  could  depend  on  adequate  encourage- 
ment and  security. 

The  new  Syrian  in  the  land  of  his  birth  is 
a  constant  marvel  to  the  veteran  missionary 
who  knew  Beirut  when  there  were  not  more 
than  six  glass  windows  in  it,  who  knew  the 
houses  of  the  people  in  the  villages  without 
furniture  worthy  of  the  name,  and  who  now 
sees  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  our 
modern  civilization  in  the  same  villages;  and 
where  there  was  not  a  book,  the  evidences 
that  the  people  love  reading.  This  new  gen- 
eration knows  how  to  value  good  preaching. 
The  message  of  the  earnest,  uneducated 
evangelist  no  longer  satisfies. 

But  the  veteran  sees  oiher  wonders  when 
he  marks  the  progress  in  popular  education. 
In  Beirut,  forty- two  years  ago,  there  was  one 
little  day-school  for  girls  and  another  for 
boys,  and  a  few  Mohammedan  schools  in  the 
mosques  for  teaching  the  boys  the  Koran. 
Now  there  are  not  less  than  15,000  children 
in  schools  out  of  a  population  of  something 
over  100,000.  Now  Mohammedans  are  send- 
ing not  only  their  boys,  but  many  of  their 
little  girls  to  school,  thus  changing  their 
customs  and  ideas.  These  schools  are  doubt- 
less on  a  higher  plane  than  one  that  Dr. 
Henry  Jessup  remembers.  He  was  quite  sur- 
prised, some  years  ago,  to  see  the  little 
granddaughters  of  a  Moslem,  who  was  the 
president  of  the  committee  of  the  Moslem 
girls'  school,  attending  a  Christian  school. 
When  Dr.  Jessup  asked  him  how  it  was,  he 
said  he  was  present  one  day  at  the  Moslem 
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school    when    the   teacher    was    cursing  the  of  Constantinople,  it  has  led  the  Moslems  to 

children  by  their  grandfather's  beard.     This  found  schools  of  a  high  grade  in  the  Turkish 

struck  home.   The  man  took  his  little  grand-  Empire,  so  that  they  may  employ  Moslems 

daughters  by  the  hand  and  led  them  over  to  instead  of  Christians  in  the  civil  service. 

Miss  Taylor's  school,  where  they  had  been  The  college  was  chartered  thirty-five  years 

two  years.      "  What  we  want,"  said  the  Mo-  ago,  and  has  been  open  for  students  thirty- 

hammedan,  "is  not  merely  education,  it    is  two  years.     It  was  directly  the  child  of  the 

character;  and  that  we  have  not  got."  mission,  altho,  in  management    and  endow- 

Another  wonder  in  this  New  Syria  is  in  the  ments,  entirely  independent  of  it.  Its  pro- 
new  place  of  woman.  It  is  still  lamentably  jectors  on  the  mission  field  and  its  largest 
below  what  it  should  be,  as  must  appear  to  original  contributor,  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge, 
any  Occidental.  He  misses  the  sight  of  hus-  Sr. ,  manifested  a  statesmanship  and  a  fore- 
band  and  wife  together  on  the  street.  His  sight  which  has  rendered  the  results  indi- 
heart  is  not  refreshed  by  the  slightest  sug-  cated  possible.  It  has  thirty  acres  ot  ground 
gestion  of  man's  tender  respect  for  woman,  overlooking  St.  George's  Bay,  and  is  in  Con- 
or of  woman's  charm  over  man.  There  is  stant  view  of  one  of  Nature's  great  master- 
still  the  veil,  on  every  hand,  suggestive  of  pieces,  the  Lebanon.  It  is  on  some  of  the 
the  harem,  and  of  the  distrust  of  both  man  highest  ground  in  Beirut.  It  possesses  eight 
and  woman.  But  among  Christians  there  fine  buildings  which  would  do  credit  to  any 
has  come  the  greatest  change  with  reference  college. 

to  the  freedom  of  woman.     Whereas  an  un-  There  are  four  departments — Preparatory, 

married  girl  of  fifteen  was  not  allowed  to  go  Collegiate,   Medical  and  in  Pharmacy.     The 

away  a  few  miles  to  teach,  now  such  a  girl  total  number  of  college  graduates  has  been 

might  make  a  long  journey  unattended  by  4°5-     Jn  a11  1,086  students   have  been  con- 

the  nearest  male  relatives;   as,  for  example,  nected  with    the    institution.       The    whole 

a  Syrian  lady  is  studying  in  Edinburgh  to  be  number  of  students  during  the  past  year  has 

a  doctor.  been    314,    namely:  64   in   the  Medical  De- 

But  the  most  important  change  is  in  the  partment,  80  in   the  Collegiate,  and    170  in 

liberalizing  of  the  old  Christian  churches  and  the  Preparatory.     The   number   graduating 

in  a  more  friendly  attitude  toward  Protestant-  in   the  various  departments  is    as    follows: 

ism  on  the  part  of  the  younger  generation.  Medicine,  6;  Pharmacy,  5;  College,  11;  Pre- 

A  physician,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Syrian  paratory,  40. 

Protestant    College,    called    on    the  Greek  The  following  sects  are  represented: 
Bishop  of  Zahleh.     The  physician  said:   "It  Pre-          Col- 
is  a  great  pity  we  are  split   up  into  so  many  Religion.       paratory.    legiate.  Medical.  Total. 

sects."      "Yes,    my    son,"  said    the  Bishop;  Protestant....        45              36              22           103 

J                                               r  Greek   Ortho- 

"lf  we  ever  unite  it  will  be  on  the  basis  of  dox...                 80             31             25          136 

Protestantism  and  the  Bible."  Greek  Catholic       15          .3               3            21 

Now  most  of  these  things  which  are  char-  Armenian,  Or.         7                2               7            16 

acteristic  of  New  Syria  may  be  traced  directly,      Maronites 

...  ,  0  Druses 6129 

altho  by  no  means  exclusively,  to  the  Syrian  Mosiems                  6219 

Protestant  College.     It  is  perhaps  the   chief     jews 6  2  5  n, 

altho  not   the  primary  source,  in  connection      Latin 1  1  o  2 

with  the  American  Mission  and  the  American  Instruction  was  at  first  given  through  the 
Press,  which  antedate  it  by  more  than  thirty-  medium  of  Arabic.  But  the  English  lan- 
five  years,  of  this  mighty  river  of  influence  guage  was  adopted  for  the  College  class  of 
which  has  wrought  such  changes  during  the  1880  and  for  the  Medical  class  of  1887.  Two 
lastthirty-fiveyearssincethefoundationof the  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  change:  The 
college.  Not  only  so;  the  Syrian  Protestant  students,  through  the  exclusive  use  of  Arabic, 
College  has  led  to  the  establishment  in  Beirut  were  shut  off  from  the  best  and  latest  books 
of  six  other  colleges,  one  of  which,  belonging  during  their  course  of  study,  and,  more  seri- 
to  the  Jesuits,  is  subsidized  by  the  French  ous  still,  after  graduation.  While  no  Ian- 
Government.      Besides,  like  Robert  College,  guage  is  better  adapted   to  express  the  finest 
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shades  of  thought  than  Arabic,  it  lacks  the 
literature  of  Christian  civilization.  The  Ara- 
bic language  is,  however,  taught  with  great 
care  and  thoroughness. 

The  religious  influence  thrown  around  the 
students  is  strong,  altho  there  is  no  sectarian 
teaching.  The  Jesuits  teach  their  pupils 
carefully  all  through  the  course  the  tenets  of 
Romanism.  Said  a  Greek  Effendi:  "Look 
at  the  difference  between  the  Jesuit  and  the 
American  College.  At  the  Jesuit  College 
they  ply  the  boys  from  the  Greek  Church 
with  their  religious  belief,  and  they  come  out 
infidels.  At  the  Protestant  College  they  are 
taught  simply  the  Bible,  and  come  out 
Protestants."  By  an  irony  of  Providence, 
the  Jesuit  College,  which  has  put  itself  in 
connection  with  the  University  of  Lyons, 
has  a  Protestant  professor  as  examiner. 

Medicine  is  the  only  profession  which  of- 
fers a  sure  career  to  the  Syrian  youth,  altho 
the  graduates  are  winning  distinction  as  edi- 
tors, engineers,  teachers,  translators  and 
businessmen;  and  wherever  there  is  a  chance 
they  show  themselves  competent  to  lead,  as 
one  of  the  graduates  is  City  Engineer  of  Bei- 
rut. He  holds  the  position  simply  because 
no  Moslem  has  had  the  requisite  training. 
But  few  have  entered  the  ministry.  The 
Syrian  churches,  which  might  now  support 
an  educated  ministry,  have  been  depleted  in 
numbers  and  means  by  emigration.    Besides, 


more  than  twenty  Protestant  societies  are 
claiming  the  same  field.  Where  there  ought 
to  be  federation  and  agreement  there  is  a 
bidding  for  a  Protestant  following,  which  is 
disastrous  to  the  cultivation  of  self-help. 
One  woman  is  ready  to  support  all  Druses 
who  will  submit  themselves  for  baptism  into 
the  Anglican  Church.  Emigration  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  abundant  use  of  money  by  rival 
Protestant  sects  on  the  other,  make  the  prob- 
lem of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission 
exceedingly  difficult.  There  is  still  another 
barrier  against  Syrian  college  graduates  go- 
ing into  the  ministry.  Until  some  political 
change  shall  take  place  which  will  bring  back 
the  energetic,  industrious  and  successful 
Protestants  who  have  emigrated,  and  thus 
enable  the  Syrian  churches  to  support  their 
own  pastors,  those  who  preach  must  do  so 
under  the  direction  of  foreign  missionary 
agents;  and  thus  they  must  occupy  a  subor- 
dinate position  in  this  profession  when  they 
are  not  subordinate  in  others.  But  undoubt- 
edly time,  which  cures  many  things,  will 
cure  this  also.  At  any  rate,  the  college  has 
accomplished  a  great  work  for  Christianity 
and  human  progress,  which  should  make  Dr. 
Bliss,  Dr.  Post  and  those  who  have  labored 
with  them  happy  that  they  have  had, 
under  God,  the  making  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. 

Beirut,  Syria. 
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There  is  a  tradition  that  even  in  Roman 
times  a  temple  to  Diana  occupied  the  site 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral;  but  apart  from  such 
conjectures  the  more  or  less  authentic  histo- 
ry of  St.  Paul's  begins  with  the  church 
built  and  endowed  by  Ethelbert,  King  of 
East  Kent,  and  continues  past  the  Conquest, 
and  the  troublous  reigns  of  Henry  III  and 
Edward  II;  again,  during  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  Ben  Jonson'sday,  when  the  aisles 
of  St.  Paul's,  as  readers  of  "Every  Man  in  His 
Humor"  are  aware,  were  given  over  to  mar- 
ketings, fights  and  all  manner  of  strange 
mundane  gatherings,  to  the  time  when  Old 
St.  Paul's  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Sir 
Christopher      Wren     erected     the     present 


structure.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed,  to 
find  a  building  more  closely  connected  with 
striking  pages  in  history. 

Dignified,  suggestive,  reposeful  in  design, 
the  cold  gray  of  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's 
had  for  long  been  recognized  as  in  some  sort 
a  disgrace  to  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 
Apart  from  stained-glass  windows,  the  first 
attempt  at  interior  decoration  was  made 
when,  a  few  years  ago, the  eight  spandrels  be- 
tween the  arch,  immediately  beneath  the 
whispering  gallery,  were  filled  with  mosaic 
representations  of  four  evangelists  and  four 
prophets,  these  being  carried  out  from  de- 
signs by  Messrs.  G.  F.  Watts,  Alfred  Ste- 
vens and  W.  F.  Britten. 
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A  vast  amount  of  money,  something  like 
,£30,000,  I  believe,  had  been  spent  by  the 
cathedral  authorities  in  an  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain acceptable  designs  for  an  extensive 
scheme  of  decoration.  In  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Bodley,  the  architect  of  the  cathe- 
dral, Mr.  (now  Sir)  W.  B.  Richmond  ex- 
pressed his  firm  conviction  that  there  was  lit- 
tle chance  of  success  unless  a  single  artist 
was  intrusted  with  the  work;  only  so  could 
unity  of  purpose,  breadth  and  genuine  appro- 
priateness be  achieved.  Having  consented 
to  prepare  drawings,  Mr.  Richmond  was 
finally  intrusted  with  the  task  of  decorating 
the  choir. 

The  first  problem  that  confronted  him  was 
as  to  the  medium  in  which  the  work  should 
be  carried  out.  Little,  if  any,  difference  of 
opinion  existed  as  to  the  unsuitability,  situ- 
ated as  is  St.  Paul's  in  the  very  heart  of 
smoke-laden  London,  of  frescoes.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  approve  of  what  is  known  as  Floren- 
tine mosaic,  whose  aim  is  to  render  as  nearly 
as  may  be  a  picture  in  colored  glass,  the 
ruder,  bolder,  and,  as  he  thought,  more  ef- 
fective method  of  the  Byzantines  had  never 
been  attempted  in  this  country.  Moreover, 
the  artist  felt  very  deeply  that  to  employ 
other  than  British  workmen  in  this  endeavor 
to  beautify  the  cathedral,  which  stands  as  a 
memorable  sign  of  greatness,  would  be  an 
error,  nay  even  a  shame,  not  soon  to  be 
forgiven,  and  this  despite  the  tact  that  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  himself  had  actually  en- 
gaged Italian  workmen  to  carry  out  a  scheme 
of  mosaic  decoration.  Fortunately,  Sir  Wil- 
liam is  not  a  man  to  be  easily  daunted,  and 
having  determined,  after  a  careful  and  pro- 
longed study  of  the  ancient  mosaics,  prima- 
rily at  Ravenna,  that  the  Byzantine  method 
was  the  only  one  capable  of  giving  adequate 
expression  to  the  ideas  which  had  taken 
shape  in  his  mind,  he  set  about  achieving  his 
purpose.  Of  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
Florentine  mosaics  of  the  spandrels  already 
alluded  to,  two  only  were  of  British  birth. 
But.  a  sturdy  believer  in  the  intelligence  and 
capabilities  of  the  British  workman,  when 
other  than  mere  mechanical  influences  are 
brought  to  bear,  it  is  upon  this  slender  foui.- 
dation  that  Sir  William  has  built  up  a  kind 
of  guild  of  workers,  which  exemplifies  some 


of  the  characteristics  of  the  medieval  bands 
of  craftsmen.  First  of  all,  however,  these 
executants  had  much  to  unlearn.  In  the 
picture-mosaic  they  were  expected  to  place 
given  tesserae  in  a  given  way,  with  mechan- 
ical accuracy,  each  cube  to  be  close  to  its 
fellow,  and  the  surface  to  be  as  level  as  a 
pane  of  glass.  The  significance  of  the  more 
ancient  system  rests  on  a  basis  diametrically 
opposite  to  this.  The  quality  of  richness,  of 
variety,  of  life,  depends  upon  the  cubes  being 
set  diversely  in  the  cement;  now  flat,  now 
tilted  almost  on  end;  again,  closer  or  further 
apart,  according  to  the  incidents  of  light  and 
many  other  conditions.  In  the  early  stages 
of  this,  the  greatest  labor  of  the  artist's  life — 
one,  too,  which,  as  I  have  heard  him  say,  he 
wishes,  if  unsuccessful,  to  be  entirely  demol- 
ished; not  to  be  tinkeringly  restored,  its 
central  idea  weakened  yet  left,  emaciated,  as 
a  shame  to  its  creator — not  only  the  chalk 
and  color  sketches,  but  the  actual  mosaic  it- 
self was  executed  in  his  Hammersmith  studio, 
and  afterward  put  in  position.  Soon,  how- 
ever, it  became  evident  that  if  each  bit  of  the 
work  was  to  possess  that  most  essential  of  all 
qualities,  vitality,  and  appropriateness  that 
grew  out  of  its  immediate  and  distant  sur- 
roundings, the  studio  plan  would  have 
to  be  abandoned.  Forthwith  it  was  given 
up.  Ever  since,  preliminary  cartoons  cnly 
have  been  made  in  the  studio,  each  one,  both 
as  to  design  and  color  scheme,  subsequently 
modified  when  seen  on  the  wall-space  it  is 
destined  to  decorate.  Moreover,  the  tesserae 
are  invariably  placed  direct  on  to  the  cathe- 
dral wall  in  some  such  fashion  as  this:  When 
a  full-sized  color  cartoon  has  been  prepared, 
a  tracing  of  it  is  taken  with  charcoal  on 
tracing-paper, the  lines  of  color  being  carefully 
followed.  This  tracing,  either  as  a  whole  or 
in  sections,  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
cement,  the  executant  then  pricking  through 
with  a  brad-awl  into  the  plastic  cement  a 
given  line  of  color.  Folding  back  that  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  tracing-paper,  and 
consulting  the  colored  cartoon  which  hangs 
by  him,  he  imbeds  the  cubes  in  the  cement. 
So  the  work  proceeds. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my 
present  purpose  minutely  to  describe  the 
themes  that  Sir  William  Richmond  has 
chosen  for  the  decoration  of  the  chancel  of 
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St.  Paul's.     Those  who  visit  the  cathedral, 
however,  should  judge  the  work  accomplished 
during  the  last  seven  years  not  as  a  finished 
achievement   but  rather  as  the  foundation- 
stone   of  a   scheme   capable    of    expansion, 
which  will  be  so  expanded,  if  funds  permit, 
until  the  surfaces  of  every  suitable  wall-space 
glow  with  color  and  scintillate  with  the  light 
that    fills   the   edifice   when,    on    a   summer 
afternoon,  the  great  western  door  is  thrown 
open  and   the  sun  finds  for  itself  numerous 
avenues  of  ingress.     Undeniably  a  transfor- 
mation is  here  in  progress  which  may  not  ac- 
cord with  the  ideas  of  those  traditional  Prot- 
estants who  still  regard  all  art  save  architec- 
ture as  unsuitable  in  their  place  of  worship; 
who  view  with  abhorrence,  for  instance,  the 
hanging     of    Mr.    Watts's    picture,     "Life, 
Death   and   Judgment,"  in   the   aisle  of  St. 
Paul's.     The  more  catholic  attitude,  happily, 
is,  too,  the   more  general.     If  the  result  of 
Sir  W.  B.  Richmond's  work    is   to   enhance 
our  sense  of  the  beauty,  the  pervading  mys- 
tery,   the     overwhelming      significance      of 
Wren's  edifice,  and  thus  to  render  the  serv- 
ices held  therein  more  help-giving,  more  po- 
tent to  sustain  aspiration  and  lofty  endeavor, 
then  the  mark  of  approval  will  be  set  upon  it. 
Certainly   the  spirit   in    which   the   artist 
works  is  well  calculated  to  bring  about  such 
a  result.     He  is  conscious  of  the  magnitude 
and  the  importance  of  his  self-set  task;  but 
he   does   not   permit  this   consciousness  to 
overwhelm  him,  rather  it   stimulates  him  to 
discover   fitting   themes    and    more   perfect 
vehicles  of  expression      Fully  to  understand 
how  the  work  is  accomplished   one  must  see 
Sir  William  throw   aside    his    conventional 
dress,    put  on   the  blue    smock   and  canvas 
trousers  and  become  as  he  likes  to  be  called, 
the    master-worker,  directing,    inspiring  his 
assistants.     If  by  good  chance  you  visit,  as 
I  did  recently,  some  of  the  work  actually  in 
progress   under  his  ciceronage,  you  will  ob- 
serve that  from  first  to  last  there  has  been  a 
very  marked  deveJopment  in  the  direction  of 
broader    treatment.      If,    for   instance,    the 
easternmost  saucer-dome,  in  the  roof  of  the 
chancel,    representing   the   creation    of   the 
birds,   be   compared    with   the  not    yet    un- 
veiled Crucifixion  or   Resurrection,  respect- 
ively   in   the    north   and    southeast   quarter 
domes,    beneath     the     central     dome,    the 


minute     detail    of     the    early    work    is    in 
marked     contrast    with    the     bolder     lines 
and    color   effects    in  that    just  completed. 
Experience,  again,  tnat  most    trustworthy  of 
all    guides,    has    proved  the  advisability  of 
juxtaposing  two  colors  to  obtain   the   effect 
from  below  of  a   given  tone,    rather   than  of 
setting  the  required  color  itself  on  the  walls; 
moreover,  gold   has  been   shown  to  be  dan- 
gerous,save  in  small  quantities, and  the  gray- 
ing effect  of  silver,  seen    from    a  distance,   is 
evident.     Indications    of  the   way   in  which 
colors  are  permitted  to  blend,  so  to  say,  on 
the  actual  mosaic,  instead  of  being  blent  when 
making  the  slabs  of  glass,  is   discoverable  in 
the  fact  that  whereas  one    hundred  and  fifty 
different  tints   were  in  use  at   Easter,  1894, 
not  more  than  a  third  of  that  number  are  in 
general  now  employed.  It  is  hardly  necessary, 
perhaps,  to  remind  the  reader  that  whereas 
the  color  of  Florentine  mosaic  slabs  is  only 
superimposed  on  the  surface,  the  slabs  used 
in  Byzantine  work  are  permeated  with  color, 
and  can  thus  be  placed  on  end   or   otherwise 
— all,  that  is.  save  the  silver  and  gold  which 
it   would  be  too  expensive,  if  not  impossible 
to   make  in  this  way.     Not  infrequently  the 
question  is  asked  as  to    how   far  the  present 
scheme  involves  alterations  in  Wren's  original 
contours. 

As  to  this  I  may  say  that  wherever  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  cut  away  the 
stonework  in  order  to  provide  a  suitable 
surface  for  the  mosaic,  the  original  level 
has  been  scrupulously  adhered  to. 

A  rough  idea  may  be  given  of  the  wall- 
space  which,  in  due  time,  it  is  hoped  will  be 
filled.  To  fill  the  three  bays  of  the  nave,  the 
bay  in  each  of  the  transepts,  the  three  bays 
opening  out  of  the  dome,  the  concaves  and 
galleries  in  the  dome — round  the  whispering 
gallery,  the  present  intention  is  to  represent 
a  great  religious  procession,  an  adaptation, 
mayhap,  of  the  great  Pan-Athenaic  proces- 
sion ol  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon — the  drum 
of  the  dome,  the  great  saucer-dome  at  the 
entrance  to  the  nave,  would  involve  the 
covering,  including  the  work  already  done, 
of  about  26,000  square  feet.  In  the  first 
7,000  odd  square  feet  tesserae  to  the  number 
of  almost  seven  million  have  been  used,  their 
weight  being  considerably  over  ten  tons;  and 
this   takes    no  account  of   the    red  cement 
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wherein  the  cubes  are  placed.  Allusion  may 
be  made,  by  the  way,  to  the  fact  that  stained- 
glass  windows,  whose  design  and  coloring 
harmonize  with  the  mosaics,  are  being  exe- 
cuted by  Sir  William  Richmond.     That  over 


the  southern  entrance  of  the  cathedral, 
which  shows  the  twelve  Saxon  kings  in 
whose  time  Christianity  was  introduced  in 
England,  has  recently  been  unveiled. 

London,  England. 


IN  THE  STRAWBERRY-BED. 


BY    E.    P.    POWELL. 


A  careful  examination  of  my  beds  for 
1898  compels  me  to  reverse  my  opinion  of 
two  or  three  varieties,  and  I  am  sadly  disap- 
pointed in  others.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
good  season  and  careful  culture  have  brought 
others  to  the  front,  of  which  I  had  formed 
not  so  good  an  opinion.  The  qualities  to  be 
looked  after  in  the  strawberry  of  the  future 
are,  first,  quality,  and  second,  size.  It  will 
never  do  to  fill  up  our  grounds  with  huge 
berries  that  are  too  sour  for  an  educated 
palate.  The  people  are  much  better  judges 
of  good  berries  than  they  were  five  years 
ago.  It  is  true  that  the  buyer  in  an  ordi- 
nary market  is  compelled  to  take  what  he  can 
get.  Few  berries  come  to  market  labeled 
with  name;  and  if  they  were  named,  con- 
sumers would  be  little  better  acquainted  with 
their  merits.  But  the  time  is  coming  when 
we  shall  have  our  standard  berries;  and  they 
will  be  as  well  known  by  consumers  as  stand- 
ard apples  and  pears. 

The  following  are  my  notes  of  the  most 
important  varieties: 

Clyde  has  amazed  me  with  the  enormous 
quantity  of  fruit  which  it  is  capable  of  per- 
fecting. The  berry  is  large  to  very  large,  and 
retains  its  size  to  the  close  of  the  season. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  any  variety  which 
gives  so  large  a  proportion  of  perfect  berries. 
The  plant  grows  large  and  thrifty,  and  makes 
new  plants  with  great  rapidity.  It  would  be 
better  to  keep  this  variety  in  narrow  borders, 
and  yet  it  bears  admirably  in  strips  three 
feet  wide.  William  Belt  is  another  variety 
which  has  proved  to  be  a  splendid  compan- 
ion for  Clyde.  The  berries  average  a  little 
larger  and  not  quite  so  many  of  them.  The 
quality  of  the  fruit  is  better  than  Clyde,  the 
color  darker.  The  William  Belt  ripens  just 
after  Clyde,  beginning  perhaps  three  days 
later.  The  plant  is  very  large,  and  grows 
luxuriantly.     If  I  had    only  these   two  varie- 


ties for  early  berries  I  should  be  satisfied. 
But  when  I  turn  to  Marshall  I  see  so  much 
that  is  attractive  that  I  am  unwilling 
to  stop  planting.  The  Marshall  is  ideal 
both  in  plant  and  in  fruit.  The  blos- 
som is  perfect,  the  roots  enormously  long, 
the  fruit  very  large,  and  most  delicious. 
There  is  but  one  fault;  the  Marshall  is  not 
a  very  heavy  cropper — only  good.  Next  I 
place  the  Brandywine,  which,  on  the  whole, 
is  as  nearly  perfect  as  anything  in  the  field; 
a  little  later  than  the  others  named,  a  heavy 
cropper,  a  very  large  berry,  of  a  bright  red 
color,  and  of  superb  quality.  It  will  not  bear 
as  heavy  crops,  however,  as  Clyde,  and  hard- 
ly equals  William  Belt.  Bismarck  is  a  fairly 
good  plant,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  any  of 
the  varieties  named  in  that  respect.  It  is 
not  a  very  heavy  cropper;  but  the  color  of 
the  berry  is  peculiarly  bright  and  attractive. 
The  quality  is  only  moderate,  and,  on  the 
whole,  unsatisfactory.  I  am  disappointed  in 
Bismarck,  and  shall  stop  planting  it.  Mary 
is  an  early  berry,  very  handsome  to  look  at, 
yielding  heavily,  and  making  good,  strong 
plants;  but  the  quality  of  the  berry  is  not 
such  as  to  require  its  retention  in  our  beds. 
The  color  is  very  dark,  and  the  acid  sharp. 
Margaret  is  a  most  delicious  fruit,  and  the 
berries  are  of  a  rich,  shiny  crimson.  I  should 
hardly  dare  to  pass  a  final  opinion  of  Marga- 
ret, because  it  occupied  comparatively  poor 
soil.  The  plants  were  not  as  thrifty  as 
those  which  are  now  growing  bid  fair  to  be. 
On  the  whole  I  think  that  Margaret  has  not 
been  overpraised.  Isabella  has  disappointed 
me  both  as  to  size  and  quality;  it  is  a  heavy 
bearer  of  small  berries,  which  are  too  dark 
colored  and  too  seedy.  Among  over  forty 
varieties,  by  all  odds  the  most  delicious  berry 
is  Powell's  No.  2.  Unfortunately  the  plant 
rusts;  and  it  is  about  the  only  rust  that  has 
appeared  in  my  beds.     Eleanor  is   in  every 
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way  a  failure,  if  not  in  fact  a  humbug. 
Noble,  a  foreign  variety,  does  nothing  with 
me.  Aroma  has  pleasantly  disappointed  me; 
the  berry  is  of  good  size,  color  and  flavor,  but 
in  no  way  remarkable.  Mrs.  Cleveland  is  a 
berry  quite  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  more 
acid.  I  do  not  see  the  reason  for  further 
planting  of  either  of  them.  Timbrell  is  a 
most  remarkable  berry  for  quantity  and  qual- 
ity; but,  unfortunately,  it  will  not  ripen 
evenly.  It  must  be  dropped.  The  Belle  is 
an  extraordinary  berry,  very  long,  and  not 
always  very  shapely.  The  color  is  glossy  red, 
and  the  quality  is  excellent.  The  quantity 
of  fruit  produced  is  only  moderate.  I  have 
picked  these  berries  two  and  one-half  inches 
long.  Haverland  still  holds  its  own  as  an 
enormous  bearer  of  large  berries,  not  very 
large,  and  of  only  medium  quality.  It  has 
the  fault  of  dropping  its  overloaded  stems  of 
fruit  to  the  ground.  It  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  bearing  a  good  crop  under  neg- 
lect. 

Next  to  Haverland,  for  always  doing  well, 
I  place  the  old  Cumberland  Triumph. 
This  is  a  delicious  fruit,  and  absolutely  per- 
fect in  shape.  Nick  Ohmer,  Howells,  Ivan- 
hoe,  Rio  and  Michigan,  are  not  yet  fruiting 
in  my  grounds;  but  I  believe  that  they  are  all 
berries  of  high  rank.  Mr.  Crawford  places 
Nick  Ohmer  at  the  head.  Two  other  varie- 
ties that  ought  to  be  planted,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  are  Glen  Mary  and  Ideal.  The  Glen 
Mary  is  bringing  a  reputation  for  enormous 
productiveness;  it  is  a  strong,  healthy  plant, 
and  is  said  to  be  of  the  highest  quality.  I 
have  in  my  grounds  a  remarkable  berry, 
which  is  either  a  seedling  or  the  old  Summit 
resurrected;  I  supposed  it  to  be  a  seedling, 
but  it  has  the  remarkable  solidity  and  per- 
fect shape  of  Summit.  That  berry  went  out 
of  cultivation  because  it  failed  to  ripen  its 
berries  evenly;  but  the  berry  which  I  am  now 
growing  does  ripen  all  over  fairly  well.  It  is 
the  latest  of  any  variety  in  my  grounds,  un- 
less Michigan  shall  rival  it  in  this  respect. 
The  berries  look  like  Seckel  pears,  and  weigh 
like  that  fruit.  It  is  not  only  one  of  the 
largest  of  all  berries,  but  the  heaviest.  Ber- 
lin, which  was  sent  out  with  flattering  praise, 
is  unworthy  of  further  culture.  It  makes  a 
good  plant,  and  furnishes  good  berries;  but 
they  are  sour  and  white-tipped.     Howells  is 


sent  to  me  by  my  friend,  M.  T.  Thompson, 
of  Rio  Vista,  with  a  note,  saying  that  it  will 
be  just  what  I  want.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  it.  Equinox  is  very  late,  but  has  nothing 
else  to  recommend   it. 

A  strawberry-bed  is  hardly  worth  the  hav- 
ing without  the  most  thorough  culture.  The 
rows  must  be  kept  narrow  and  the  cultivator 
kept  running  between  them  constantly.  The 
soil  must  be  deep  and  rich  and  moist.  When 
planting,  which  should  be  done  in  the  spring 
if  possible,  cutoff  all  blossoms,  set  the  plants 
exactly  level  with  the  ground,  after  they 
have  been  thoroughly  pressed  down.  You 
cannot  crowd  the  roots  too  tightly.  Finally 
brush  loose  dirt  over  the  pressed  dirt,  and 
leave  them.  '  After  bearing  cut  off  the  old 
foliage  with  the  scythe  and  burn.  Allow  the 
new  runners  to  fill  up  the  vacant  strips,  and 
then  plow  out  the  old  plants.  In  this  way 
you  may  get  good  bearing  for  four  years. 
Nearly  all  of  the  best  new  varieties  have  per- 
fect flowers,  which  is  contrary  to  the  theory 
concerning  strawberries  held  by  growers  a 
few  years  ago. 

If  you  desire  to  plant  a  bed  of  strawberries 
for  succession,  select,  as  a  very  good  list. 
Ivanhoe  for  earliest,  followed  closely  by 
Clyde;  then  William  Belt,  Marshall,  Brandy- 
wine,  Margaret  and  Michigan.  Twenty-five 
plants  of  each  should  make  a  bed  large 
enough  for  ordinary  family  use.  Set  the 
rows  four  feet  apart,  and  plant  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  This 
bed,  if  possible,  should  be  situated  where  it 
can  be  irrigated.  The  great  enemy  to  good 
strawberries  is  dry  weather.  Mulch  between 
the  rows  with  sawdust  after  the  cultivator 
stops  running.  It  is  a  mistake  that  straw- 
berries should  not  be  cultivated  through  all 
the  growing  season  until  we  are  fully  in  the 
picking  season. 

The    Russian    Minister    of    Education     has 

issued    an    edict   permitting    the    children    of 

Stundists  to  remain  in  national  schools  only  on 

condition  of  their  attending  religious  instruc- 
tion regularly  and  taking  part  in  the  religious 
exercises  prescribed  for  the  orthodox  scholars. 
As  the  Stundists  have  no  standing  as  a  sepa- 
rate sect,  this  compels  them  either  to  incur 
the  risk  of  losing  influence  over  their  own 
children  or  of  being  condemned  to  prosecution 
as  sectaries  and  heretics.  Many  of  the  leaders 
believe  this  new  regulation  to  be  the  heaviest 
blow  yet  struck  at  the  community. 


LITERATURE. 


DR.  GLADDEN'S  WORKING 
CHURCH.* 

The  editors  of  the  "International  Theo- 
logical Library  "  have  done  well  to  include 
this  volume  on  Pastoral  Theology  in  their 
series. 

They  have  made  sure  of  something  new 
and  fresh  on  the  subject,  larger  than  the 
art  of  sermon-making  and  a  good  deal  more 
inspiring  than  any  ordinary  "notes  on  the 
construction  of  sheepfolds,"  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  Mr.  Ruskin. 

The  book  is  more  than  "international  "  in 
its  range.  Even  the  word  catholic  will  have 
to  be  applied  to  it  in  a  broader  and  more  in- 
clusive sense  than  usual,  which  would  make 
it  prophetic  of  the  unity  of  Christendom  on 
a  basis  of  comprehension  and  recognition 
which  has  never  been  known  outside  of  the 
Congregational  churches,  and  not  always 
even  there.  The  book  is  written  frankly  for 
all  "who  profess  and  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians," certainly  in  every  branch  and  family 
of  the  Protestant  communion,  and  in  some 
respects  of  the  Roman  Catholic  as  well.  Dr. 
Gladden  objects  to  Pastoral  Theology  as  a 
title  for  his  book.  We  suggest  that  he  should 
have  added  one  phrase  more  and  made  his 
title  read  "The  Christian  Pastor,  the  Work- 
ing Church,  and  Applied  Christianity."  His 
position  on  the  topics  involved  in  this  title 
is  too  well  known  to  call  for  much  re-defini- 
tion, but  to  make  all  plain  we  cite  the  fol- 
lowing (p.  33): 

"  The  questions  about  which  we  are  forever 
squabbling — whether  our  churches  shall  be 
governed  by  bishops  or  elders,  or  committees 
of  their  own  choosing;  whether  the  clergy 
shall  be  robed  in  one  color  or  another ;  whether 
prayer  shall  be  oral  or  written;  whether  bap- 
tism shall  be  with  little  water  or  much  ;  whether 
we  shall  sing  psalms  or  hymns;  whether  Moses 
wrote  all  the  Pentateuch  or  not — are  of  very 
small  consequence  compared  with  the  question 
whether  we  are  disciples  of  the  Master  who  is 
shoWn  to  us  in  the  first  seventeen  verses  of  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  If 
we   are    indeed    and    in    truth   learners  in    his 

•  The  Christian  Pastor  and  thb  Workino  Church.  By 
Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Charle6  Scrlbner's 
Sons.    $1.50.) 
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school,  followers  of  his  divine  example,  we 
shall  find  some  way  of  administering  our 
churches,  so  that  those  to  whom  he  came  to 
bring  the  glad  tidings  shall  feel  at  home  in 
them." 

The  volume  before  us  is  devoted  to  the 
practical  exposition  of  the  three  topics  named 
above — what  the  Working  Church  is  in  the 
New  Testament  view  of  the  subject,  what 
Applied  Christianity  is,  as  seen  in  the  same 
mirror,  and  what  the  Christian  Pastor  must 
be  as  the  living  agent  of  such  a  Church  or 
ministerial  organ  of  such  a  Christianity. 

Dr.  Gladden  writes  with  pith  and  point, 
but  with  wise  moderation,  a  genial  tone  and 
great  good  sense,  as  in  his  remarks  on  re- 
sponsive reading  (p.  153).  He  runs  into  no 
extravagance  in  pushing  his  views  of  Chris- 
tian brotherhood,  the  law  of  love,  or  the 
obligations  which  lie  in  property.  The  reader 
is  warned  that  the  New  Testament  does  not 
teach  socialism  nor  encourage  communism 
nor  abolish  private  property.  On  the  con- 
trary, Christianity  builds  on  the  family  as 
the  social  unit,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
family  requires  the  accumulai  ion  of  private 
property,  while  the  accumulation  of  private 
property  implies  disparity  of  social  condi- 
tions. Nor  does  the  author  lay  the  estrange- 
ment of  the  poor  wholly  to  the  charge  of  the 
rich.  He  sees  that  there  is  a  pride  of  pover- 
ty as  well  as  of  wealth,  and  that  both  need 
to  be  brought  home  to  the  conscience  of  the 
world.  He  has  a  good  word  for  popular 
methods  of  evangelization  wherever  they  are 
put  in  serious  operation.  The  reader  will 
find  a  long  and  enlightened  list  of  them,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the 
Young  Women's;  the  Epworth  League,  the 
Christian  Endeavorers,  the  Deaconess  or- 
ganizations, the  Boys'  Brigade,  the  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Andrew,  the  Scotchwomen's 
Guild,  the  University  Settlements,  etc.  Our 
author  describes  them  all  and  sees  the  promise 
which  lies  in  each;  but  he  comments  on  them 
in  critical  sobriety,  and  does  not  fail  to  point 
with  some  mild  scorn  at  the  despairing  pas- 
tor's employment  of  young  women  as  ushers 
to  catch  the  young  men,  as  less  promising 
and  more  indecent  than  the  "free  luncheon 
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with  liquid    refreshments"  method  of    doing 
the  same  thing. 

Dr.  Gladden's  comprehensive  liberality  ap- 
pears not  only  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
methods  of  work  employed  in  all  denomina- 
tions, but  in  his  broad  appreciative  remarks 
on  the  use  of  a  liturgy,  on  the  significance  of 
baptism,  revivals,  Lenten  services  and,  gen- 
erally, matters  as  to  which  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  and  mere  temptation  to 
hot  discussion. 

In  the  chapters  and  sections  on  slum 
evangelization  we  look  into  the  author's 
heart  and  mind.  It  is  then  that  what  is 
deepest  in  both  comes  out,  and  he  becomes 
most  serious  on  the  one  hand,  and  gives  us, 
on  the  other,  the  last  and  best  word  he  has 
to  utter  as  to  the  burning  problem  of  modern 
Christianity.  Brotherhood,  sympathy,  co- 
operation, between  all  churches,  and  organi- 
zation with  responsibility  distributed  among 
them  and  freely  assumed,  are  the  keynote  of 
what  he  has  to  suggest.  The  Working 
Church  takes  the  place  in  these  pages  of  the 
Militant  Church.  Warfare  is  transformed 
into  Christian  endeavor. 

The  book  is  written  in  an  excellent,  busi- 
ness-like and  vital  English  style,  which  carries 
the  author's  point  and  purpose,  and  has  an 
attractive  vitality  of  its  own.  Technical 
terms  are  avoided.  The  only  exception  we 
have  noted  being  Poimenics,  as  a  substitute 
for  Pastoral  Theology. 


RECENT  WORK  ON  EARLY  CHRIS- 
TIAN LITERATURE. 

In  the  year  1866  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Vienna  undertook  the  publication 
of  the  Laiin  Church  Fathers  ("Corpus  Scripto- 
rum  Ecclesiasticorum  Zattnorum"),  of  which, 
under  the  general  editorial  supervision  of  the 
famous  Latin  scholar,  Prof.  Carl  Schenkl,  there 
have  thus  far  appeared  some  thirty-two  vol- 
umes. Twenty-five  years  later,  in  1891,  the 
Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin 
resolved  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  early 
Greek  Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  which 
should  be  a  worthy  companion  of  the  Vienna 
corpus.  A  "church-father  commission"  was 
appointed,  of  which  Adolf  von  Harnack  was 
from  the  beginning  the  kading  spirit.  He  it 
was  who  undoubtedly  gave  the  first  impetus 
to  the  enterprise  now  well  under  way.  In  the 
same  year,  1891,  he  proposed  to  publish  within 
three  years  a  critical  survey  of  the  material  in 


hand  and  a  guide  for  the  history  of  tradition 
of  early  Christian  literature.  The  offer  was 
accepted;  and  in  less  than  two  years  he  gave 
us  the  first  part  of  his  famous  '  History  of 
Early  Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius."  Four 
years  later  he  followed  it  up  with  the  first  half 
of  the  second  part,  called  "  The  Chronology  of 
Early  Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius,"  a 
work  which  forever  has  silenced  many  asser- 
tions of  the  Tubingen  school.  The  way  was 
now  paved  for  the  approach  of  the  great  edi- 
tion. 

It  was  begun  most  auspiciously  with  an  ex- 
cellent edition  of  the  main  extant  works  of 
Hippolvtus,  the  heretical  Bishop  of  Rome 
(about  217-35  A. d.),  by  Bonwetsch  and  Achelis.* 
The  careful  work  of  the  editors  deserves  all 
the  more  praise  when  we  remember  that  Hip- 
polytus  was  not  a  truly  great  scholar,  like 
Origen  or  Clement  of  Alexandria,  but  rather 
a  tedious,  voluble  scribbler.  Yet  who  would 
begrudge  the  honor  of  heading  the  collection 
to  that  honest  Church  Father,  neglected  by  his 
contemporaries  and  forgotten  almost  by  later 
theologians?  so  much  so  that  the  volume  be- 
fore us  is  almost  an  editio  princeps.  How 
much  more  is  now  known  of  the  works  of  Hip- 
polytus  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in 
1858  Paul  de  Lagarde  published  on  216  small 
octavo  pages  all  that  was  then  known. 

A  short  preface  of  nine  pages  gives  the  plan 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  whole  edition  is 
to  contain  patristic  literature  down  to  Eusebius 
(except  the  New  Testament),  as  well  as  the 
heretical  and  apocryphal  works,  and  Jewish 
literature,  early  adopted  by  Christian  writers 
and  adapted  to  their  own  needs.  Where  the 
original  text  is  lost  recourse  is  taken  to  early 
translations.  Introductions  as  well  as  trans- 
lations will  be  in  German;  where  the  Greek 
(or  Latin)  text  is  given  the  German  translation 
is  printed  on  opposite  pages;  a  special  feature 
will  be  careful  indexes  and  lists.  Fifty  vol- 
umes, each  containing  from  500-600  pages, 
have  so  far  been  arranged,  the  whole  collec- 
tion to  be  completed  within  15-20  years.  The 
enterprise  is  financially  assured  by  the  munifi- 
cent endowment  given  by  Hermann  and  Elise 
(n'ee  Heckmann)  Wentzel. 

*  Die  griechischen  Christlichen  Schriftsteller  der 
ersten  drei  Jahrhunderte.  Hrsg.  von  der  Kirchenvdter- 
CofK>Hission  der  konigl.  Preuss.  Akademie  der  IVissen- 
schaften.  1  Band.  (Leiozig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs,  1897.  18  marks. 
Bound,  20^  marks.)  Contents:  1  Hippolytus  Werke  1  and 
I.  Exegetische  und  Homiletische  Schriften.  1  Hdlfte: 
Kommentar  zum  Bucke  Daniel  und  die  Fragmente  des 
Kommentars  zum  Hohenliede,  Hrsg.  v.  Prof.  D.  G. 
Nath.  Bonwetsch.,  (IX,  pp  xxviii,  374  8vo.)  a  Hdlfte; 
Kleinere  Exegetische  und  Hamilotische  Schriften.  Hrsg. 
v  on  Lie.  Priv.-doc.  Hans  Achelis  (pp.  x,  309  8vo). 
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In    his   preface  to  the  fust    half,  Bonwetscfa 

gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  work  of  his 
predecessors.  The  fourth  book  of  the  Daniel 
Commentary  was  published  in  part  by  II.  Ken- 
nedy, 1888;  and  all  by  Bratke,  of  Bonn,  1891. 
Then  follows  a  minute  description  of  the  man- 
uscripts collated  and  consulted  by  the  editor. 
These  were  chiefly  three  Greek,  several  Syriac, 
and  four  Slavic.  Most  important  among  the 
Greek  manuscripts  was  the  Codex  260,  found 
in  the  Athos  Convent,  Vatopedi,  containing  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  Commentary,  but, un- 
fortunately, illegible  in  some  instances.  In 
addition  to  these  three  manuscripts  all  the  frag- 
ments preserved  in  catenae  were  collated.  These 
fragments,  it  was  seen  at  once  were  based  on 
one  archetypal  manuscript,  not  identical  with 
the  three  now  extant.  Of  Syriac  fragments 
the  most  important  are  the  quotations  of 
George,  Bishop  of  the  Arabians  (died  725  A.D.) 
Pages  xiv-xx  of  the  preface  contain  the  testi- 
monies of  later  writers  and  commentators  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  Grateful  mention  is  made  on 
pp.  xxiv.  foil.,  of  the  assistance  of  Professors 
Mendelsshon,  of  Dorpat,  and  Wilamowitz,  of 
Berlin.  On  pp.  1-340;  342-74  are  printed  the 
Greek  text  (or  where  this  is  wanting  an  early 
translation)  and  the  German  translation,  fa- 
cing one  another. 

The  torso  of  the  commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Solomon  is  based,  aside  from  a  Greek  frag- 
ment long  published,  on  the  Slavic  translation, 
given  here  in  German  rendering.  Slavic  and 
Oriental  texts  in  general  are  given  only  in 
German  translation.  One  would  certainly  have 
preferred  the  texts  in  their  original  language. 
The  work  of  editing  these  texts,  original  or 
translations,  is  done  with  the  greatest  care  and 
diligence,  and  satisfies  in  general  all  demands 
of  modern  science.  Bonwetsch  has  shown 
painstaking  fidelity  in  his  translations  of  for- 
eign texts,  preserving  even  the  peculiar  order 
of  the  Slavic  original.  Variant  readings,  pe- 
culiarities of  manuscripts  and  authorities  con- 
sulted are  printed  underneath  the  text;  cer- 
tainly items  of  great  importance  in  the  case  of 
an  editio  prineeps.  A  pity  it  is  that  the  editor 
could  not  use  Swete's  excellent  Cambridge 
edition  of  the  Septuagint,  the  third  volume  of 
which  appeared  after  the  Daniel  Commentary 
was  in  type. 

The  second  half  of  the  volume  is  edited  by 
Achelis.  Almost  one-third  of  it  is  taken  up 
with  contributions  by  specialists,  consisting  of 
fragments  translated  from  Slavic  and  Ori- 
ental sources.  Every  line  of  the  Greek  and 
other  texts  has  been  carefully  collated  and 
much  new  material  added — e.  g.,  the  fragment 


(if  the  Commentary  oa  Ruth*  In  iliis  part  wt 
find  the  tract  "On  the  Antichrist,"  fragments 
to  Genesis,  Deuteronomy  32;  Numbers;  the 
Pentateuch  in  general;  Ruth,  1  Sam.,  Psalms, 
Proverbs  and  Ecclcsiastes;  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel; 
Matt.  24:  6  and  25;  John  19  and  11,  and  Revela- 
tions; these  are  followed  by  fragments  of  the 
"Chapters  against  Gaius";  of  the  treatises 
"On  the  Resurrection  addressed  to  the  Empress 
Mammaea,"  and  "  On  Resurrection  and  Imper- 
ishableness  ";  the  homily  "  On  the  Holy  The- 
ophanies,"  rejected  as  spurious  by  Bonwetsch 
and  Achelis;  fragments  of  "On  the  Holy 
Pascha  ";  a  devotional  tract  preserved  by  Pal- 
ladius;  and  in  two  appendices  the  acknowl- 
edged Pseudohippolytea,  especially  the  tract 
"  On  the  Consummation  of  the  World." 

Few  men  were  so  well  prepared  for  this  work 
as  was  Achelis,  the  author  of  several  sections 
of  the  chapters  on  Hippolytus  in  Harnack's 
"  Early  Christian  Literature,"  and  of  extensive 
studies  on  Hippolytus  mentioned  further  on. 
One  is  loth  to  say  one  word  against  the  book 
and  the  work  of  the  editors;  every  careful 
student  will  observe,  however,  that  (1)  the 
contents  or  this  second  part  do  not  exactly  cor- 
respond to  the  title  of  the  work;  (2)  in  the  last 
eight  numbers  genuine  and  spurious  material 
is  not  strictly  separated;  much  that  is  spuri- 
ous should  only  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
preface;  the  space  thus  vacated  should  have 
been  given  to  the  critical  introduction  which 
one  now  finds  in  the  Hippolytus-studies,  Part 
II.  In  order  to  study  with  profit  the  texts  of 
this  second  half  one  is  compelled  to  consult 
constantly  the  "  Studies  in  Hippolytus."  (3) 
The  critical  apparatus  in  general  is  not  sifted 
enough;  there  are  too  many  repetitions;  at 
times  the  text  and  translation  are  most 
ambiguous  and  obscure.  (4)  The  catenae 
should  have  been  used  more  extensively 
and  uniformly.  Wherever  our  editors  have 
used  them  good  results  have  followed. 
Achelis  is  by  no  means  a  tyro  in  the  use 
of  catenae;  tor  he  has  had  ready  for  publi- 
cation, since  1895,  an  extensive  work  on  the 
Geneiss-catenae,  and  studies  on  catenae  in  gen- 
eral. It  is,  therefore,  surprising  that  in  this 
edition  their  importance,  so  emphatically  stated 
time  and  again  by  the  later  Lagarde,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently recognized.  Until  a  complete  catalog 
of  catenae;  has  been  made,  it  would  be  best  if 
the  Royal  Academy  would  only  publish  those 
texts  whose  restoration  is  in  no  wise  depending 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  catenae.  (5)  The  be- 
ginning of  a  new  folio  for  Part  2  of  this  vol- 
ume will  prove  rather  irksome  in  future  quota- 
tions   from   this    edition.     Could    not    this    be 
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avoided  in  the  other  volumes  ?  (6)  The  volume 
is  numbered  I  because  it  is  the  first  published; 
would  it  not  have  been  better  to  give  it  the 
number  which  it  would  naturally  have  at  the 
completion  of  the  series  ?  Certainly  the  commis- 
sion must  have  a  fixed  plan  in  accordance  with 
which  the  work  is  done.  (7)  Greek  and  Ger- 
man orthography  is  not  always  consistent,  es- 
pecially in  Part  2;  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
spelling  of  proper  names  and  in  the  abbrevia- 
tions of  biblical  books.  Why  retain  1  and  2 
Sam.  and  1  and  2  Kings,  instead  of  the  original 
1-4  Kings  ? 

The  make-up  of  the  volume  is  elegant  and 
splendid;  the  paper  strong,  the  presswork  well 
done;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  throughout  the  vol- 
ume breathings  and  accents  are  often  broken 
off. 

Vol.  II  of  the  Works  of  Hippolytus  is  to  con- 
tain a  complete  chronological  survey  of  his 
writings,  and  indices;  also  the  antiheretical 
and  chronological  writings.  We  hope  that  it 
may  also  bring  the  initia  of  all  the  fragments 
of  the  Commentary  on  Daniel.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  all  fragments  genuine  or  only  attributed 
to  Hippolytus  should  be  given  in  full,  except 
in  the  case  of  quotations  attributed  to  Hippo- 
lytus, but  in  reality  belonging  to  such  well- 
known  writers  as  Origen,  Cyrill,  etc.  A 
smaller  text  edition  for  the  use  of  students  is 
very  desirable. 

Bonwetsch  has  given  a  critical  resume  oi  his 
studies  of  the  two  commentaries,  edited  by  him, 
in  his  "  Studies,  in  the  Commentaries  of  Hip- 
polytus to  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon."*  In  eight  paragraphs  the  author  dis- 
cusses: (1)  The  composition  of  the  Daniel  com- 
mentary; its  extent,  beginning  with  the  story 
of  Susanna;  its  division  into  four  books;  its 
language  and  exegesis  in  the  form  of  homilies; 
he  then  takes  up  the  fragment  of  the  Commen- 
tary on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  where  Hippolytus 
made  use  of  the  allegorical  interpretation.  (2) 
The  importance  and  the  use  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  these  commentaries.  The 
Text  of  Daniel  is  that  of  Theodotion  (so  also 
now  Bludan,  the  Apocalypse  and  Theodotion's 
Bible  -  translation,  in  Theologische  Quartal- 
sckrift,  1897,  1-26,  and  in  Bardenhewer's 
"Biblical  Studies"  II,  nos.  2,  3,  1897).  His 
New  Testament  canon  included  above  all  the 
"  Fourfold  Gospel";  Acts  and  Revelation,  and 
thirteen  letters  of  Paul;  (3)  the  Christology 
and  soteriology   of  the  two  commentaries;  (4) 

*  Studien  zu  den  Kommentaren  Hippolyts,  zum  But he 
Daniel  und  Hohenliede.  Texte  u.  Untersuchungen, 
hersg.  von  Osc.  v.  Gebhardt  und  A.  Harnack.  Neue 
Folge.  1  Bd.,  z  Hft.  (Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs.  1897.  pp.  86 
8vo.  3  mark.s.) 


the  eschatology.  The  resurrection  is  of  the 
body;  the  millennium  precedes  the  final  retri- 
bution; but  Hippolytus  goes  by  no  means  as 
far  as  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  expecting 
the  second  advent  of  Christ  only  in  the  dim 
future.  (5)  Ecclesiology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  which  is  to  be  the  holy  assembly  of 
all  living  in  justice  and  righteousness,  exclu- 
ding all  heretics;  (6)  in  his  ethics  he  observes  a 
happy  medium  between  montanism  and  mate- 
rialistic worldliness;  (7)  the  relation  between 
the  Church  and  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  time 
of  Hippolytus.  The  wealth  of  material  gath- 
ered here  will  help  to  correct  some  erroneous 
views.  (8)  The  Commentary  to  Daniel  is  dated 
somewhat  later  than  204  a.d.  (assumed  by 
Zahn),  and  certainly  earlier  than  235  (assumed 
by  G.  Salmon).  The  date  of  the  other  com- 
mentary cannot  even  be  guessed  at.  An  appen- 
dix treats  of  the  famous  passage  on  the  date  of 
Christ's  birth  (Daniel  Comment.,  iv,  23,  3). 

In  the  general  part  of  his  "Studies,"*  pp. 
1-62,  Achelis  examines  the  historical  and 
legendary  "testimonies"  and  references  of 
ancient  writers  to  Hippolytus;  his  life,  circum- 
stances and  literary  activity.  He  lays  the 
foundation  for  a  true  estimate  of  the  great 
Church  Father.  In  Part  II,  pp.  63-215,  Achelis 
gives  materials  similar  to  those  published  by 
Bonwetsch  inthe  preface,  pp.  14-xxviii,  of  his 
edition  of  the  two  commentaries.  On  p.  181 
Achelis  speaks  of  Hippolytus  Thebanus  whom 
he  considers  a  mythical  personage.  On  the 
other  hand,  Fr.  Diekamp,  of  Munster,  a  well- 
known  Catholic  student  of  the  works  of  Hip- 
polytus, has  promised  to  bring  proof  shortly 
that  this  man  really  lived  and  wrote,  ap- 
proximately during  the  first  half  of  the  eighth 
century.  (See  his  article  on  "  The  Interpreta- 
tion of  Revelations,"  20:  1-3,  commonly  attrib- 
uted to  Hippolytus  of  Rome,  Theol.  Quartal- 
schrift,  1897,  604-616,  especially  p.  614.) 

The  study  of  the  catenae,  neglected  by  many 
editors  of  early  Christian  Greek  literature,  has 
received  of  late  a  new  impetus.  In  the  third 
edition  of  Herzog's  Real  Encyclopedic,  Pro- 
fessor Heinrici  has  a  lucid  and  instructive 
article  on  the  subject,  and  only  a  few  days  ago 
Lietzmann  published  a  most  important  mono- 
graph   on    the   same    topic. \     This    pamphlet 

*  Hii'POLYTSTUDiEN.  Texte  und  l/ntersuchu  ngen,  hersg;. 
von  Osc.  v.  Gebhardt  und  A.  Harnack.  Ncue  Folge. 
1  Bd.  4  Hft.  (Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs.  1897.  pp.  vi,  221 
8vo.  -]x/z  marks.) 

+  Catenen.  Mitteilungen  iibcr  ihrc  Geschichtt  und 
Handschriftliche  Uberlieferung  von  Lie.  Hans  Lietz- 
mann. Mit  einem  Beitrag  von  Prof.  Dr.  Herman >; 
Usetrer.  (Freiburg,  i,  B.:  J.  C.  B.  Mohr.  1897.  pp.  viii.  E  . 
4  marks.) 
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marks  a  new  departure,  on  strictly  scientific 
lines, into  an  almost  unknown  field  of  research. 
Catenae  are  compilations,  linked  together  by 
writers  of  the  sixth  century  and  later,  from 
writings  of  the  early  Fathers  as  aids  to  exe- 
getical  studies.  Procopius,  of  Gaza,  was  one 
of  the  first  of  these  compilers.  Manuscripts  of 
such  compilations  exist  even  now  in  great 
number  for  almost  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  are  a  rich  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  early  Christian  exegesis,  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  commonly  underesti- 
mated. Paul  de  Lagarde,  in  a  review  of  Din- 
dorf's  edition  of  Clement  (1870)  called  atten- 
tion to  the  great  importance  of  a  systematic 
study  of  catenae  for  the  editing  of  early  Church 
Fathers.  In  his  footsteps  followed  Zahn, 
Wendland.  Cohn  and  others;  but  Lietzmann  s 
pamphlet  is  the  first  systematic  treatment. 
After  a  short  review  of  the  work  done  in  this 
direction  since  Richard  Simon  (1693),  the 
author  describes  briefly  the  history  of  the 
transmission  of  the  catenae  manuscripts,  and 
explains  the  origin  of  the  marginal  catenae,  the 
earliest  kind  of  catenae.  They  were  notes  on 
the  margin  of  manuscripts  written  in  a  much 
finer  hand  than  the  text  itself,  so  that  some- 
times seventy  lines  of  such  notes  took  up  the 
space  of  from  five  to  ten  lines  of  text. 
Next  in  order  were  the  text-catenae,  the  com- 
mentary following  immediately  upon  the  scrip- 
ture passige  to  be  explained.  Text  and 
catenae  are  distinguished  either  by  the  size  and 
character  of  the  letters  or  by  differently  colored 
ink;  01.  again,  by  the  width  of  the  colu  nns 
assigned  each.  In  early  manuscripts  use  is 
made,  also,  of  double  quotation  marks.  Of 
the  greatest  importance  are  the  names  of  the 
authors  following  the  excerpts.  In  care- 
fully executed  manuscripts  they  are  made 
conspicuous  by  the  use  of  different  ink 
and  larger  letters.  Inasmuch  as  this  caused 
scrib  s  some  inconvenience,  careless  copy- 
ists often  omitted  to  fill  out  the  space  left 
for  the  author's  name.  A  later  copyist,  if  he 
was  careful,  either  supplied  the  name  or,  if  he 
could  not  do  so,  filled  the  space  with  such 
words  as  "another," '"anonymous,"  etc.;  care- 
less copyists  simply  strung  these  different  quo- 
tations together,  without  paying  attention  to 
the  vacant  spaces.  Hence  it  is  that  now  quo 
tations  from  many  authors  are  often  attributed 
to  the  one  author  whose  name  happens  not  to 
have  been  omitted. 

The  pamphlet,  we  hop°,  is  only  the  first  of 
many  more  of  the  same  character — materials 
for  a  complete  catalog  of  all  catenas  manu- 
scripts. 


"  Such  a  catalogue  should  consist  of  two  main 
parts:  (1)  A  minute,  technical  description  of  every 
catenas  manuscript  known  at  present;  and  (2)  of 
the  prologues  and  extensive  lists  of  specimens, 
together  with  the  variant  readings  found  in  the 
various  manuscripts.  Added  thereto  should  be 
all  the  quotations  the  authors  of  which  are  known, 
and  an  index  for  each  manuscript  of  authors 
quoted  "  (p.  27). 

Pages  35-85  contain  a  specimen  of  the  larger 
work  on  catenae  promised  by  the  author,  con- 
sisting of  extracts  from  the  Paris  manuscripts 
of  catenae  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Gos- 
pels. On  pages  28-34  Prof.  Hermann  Usener, 
of  Bonn,  shows,  with  the  help  of  a  thorough 
study  of  such  catenae,  that  the  Commentary  on 
Job.  erroneously  attributed  by  a  later  writer 
to  Origen,  is  the  only  extant  work  of  Julianus, 
of  Halicarnassus,  the  great  opponent  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon. 


Black-Belt  Diamonds.  By  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. (New  York:  Fortune  &  Scott. 
$1.00.) 

This  attractive  and  instructive  little  book  is 
made  up  of  excerpts  from  speeches,  addresses 
and  talks  by  Booker  T.  Washington,  Principal 
of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tu-kegee,  Ala. 
The  selections  have  been  intelligently  and 
carefully  mad<*  by  Victoria  Earle  Matthews, 
and  there  is  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  T.  Thomas 
Fortune,  editor  of  the  New  York  Age.  Nothing 
but  liberal  praise  is  due  Mr.  Washington's  part 
of  this  book.  Head  and  heart  the  man  is  true 
gold,  and  his  advice  to  his  race  rings  with  the 
fine  optimism  of  genius,  as  well  as  with  the 
courage  of  a  Christian  citizen  faithtul  to  God 
and  to  his  country.  He  believes  in  honest, 
practical  work.  The  dignity  of  labor  and  the 
value  of  the  laboring  man  and  woman  are 
always  present  in  his  philosophy.  Reading 
his  crisp,  forceful  paragraphs — each  one  an 
epigrammatic  truth-flower — gives  an  impres- 
sion at  once  welcome  and  memorable,  coming 
as  it  does  from  the  representative  of  a  race  so 
lately  redeemed  from  slavrry.       # 

Mr.  Fortune's  "Introduction"  is  mislead- 
ing, not  to  use  a  stronger  word.  It  was  not 
necessary  in  praising  Mr.  Washington,  and  by 
his  side  the  late  Mr.  Henry  W.  Grady,  to  de- 
preciate the  work  and  the  fame  of  every  other 
distinguished  Southerner.  Mr.  Fortune  makes 
the  following  amazing  statement.  He  says,  in 
his  Introduction: 

"  Strangely  enough  the  Southern  States  have 
produced  only  two  men  since  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, who  have  achieved  a  national  reputation. 
These  two  men  are  Henry  W.  Grady,  of  Georgia, 
and  Booker  T.  Washington,  of  Alabama." 
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The  italics  are  ours,  and  the  statement  itali- 
cized is,  we  repeat,  amaz'ng.  The  late  Mr. 
Grady  did  '  achieve  a  national  reputation," 
noble  and  brilliant;  Mr.  Washington  has  done 
the  same.  All  honor  to  the  memory  of  one  and 
to  the  vigor  us  character  of  the  other.  But 
it  simply  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Grady  and  Mr. 
Washington  are  the  ''only  two  men"  of  the 
South  that  since  the  War  have  achieved  a  na- 
tio  al  reoutation.  Mr.  Grady  was  born  May 
17th,  1851,  at  Athens,  Ga. — nearly  ten  years 
before  the  War.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  three 
years  before  Mr.  Grady's  birth  came  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  into  the  world  at  Eatonton, 
Ga.,  at  which  time  George  W.  Cable  was  about 
four  years  old.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  Mr. 
Fortune  means  by  "  a  rational  reputation"  if 
he  denies  such  a  reputation  to  Harris,  Cable 
and  Page.  Mr.  Harrv  Stilwell  Edwards  is 
known  all  over  the  United  States,  and  very 
favorably  kr  own  at  that.  HewdS  born  three 
years  later  than  Mr.  Grady  at  Macon,  Ga. 
Sidney  Lanier  was  but  two  years  older  than 
Mr.  Cable.  He  was  a  Georgian,  and  made  a 
"national  reputation"  since  the  War.  We 
call  attentu  n  to  this  strange  and  entirely  un- 
called-for misrepresentation  of  fact  by  Mr. 
Fortune  because  we  'eel  that  it  ought  not  to 
stand  unchalb  nged  in  a  book  whose  impor- 
tance may  make  it  a  sort  of  classic  in  the  es- 
teem of  negroes. 


Sir  Benjamin   Collins   Brodie.     By    Timothy 
Holmes.  M.A.,  F.R.C.S.     William  Stokes, 
His    Life    and     Work.    1804-1878.     By    his 
Son,  Sir  William   Stokes.  Surgeon-in- Ordi- 
nary to  the  Queen  in  Ireland.     (Longmans, 
Gretn&  Co.     $1.25  -ach.) 
Thee  two  beautiful  and  in  all  ways  attract- 
ive   volumes    are    the    latest   additions   to    the 
Messrs.    Longmans'    "  Masters    of    Medicine  " 
series.     They  art-  worthy    to    stand    beside  the 
three  volumes  which  came  before  them  on  John 
Hunter,   William    Hirvey    and    Sir    James    Y. 
Simpson.     Benjamin    Brodie,  tho  he  has  to  his 
credit  no  one  epoch-making  achievement  like 
those  which  have   given  a  permanent  place  on 
the  roll  01  fame  tothe  other  three,  was  in  intel- 
lectual force  and  brilliancy  infeiior  to  none  of 
them,  left  his    mark  perhaps  more    oroadly  on 
surgery    as    a  science    than    any  of    them,  and 
was   altogether  a  more    interesting  subj  ct  for 
a  biography. 

As  for  the  second  volume,  the  name  of  Stokes 
has  been  borne  honorably  in  Dublin  by  tnree 
generations  of  medical  men,  beginning  with 
Dr.  Whitely  Stokes,  the  father   of  the  subject 


of  this  biography,  and  ending  with  his  son,  the 
author  cf  the  volume.  English  in  its  origin 
as  the  fami'y  was.  and  Protectant  its  members 
identified  thems-lves  with  Ireland  and  the 
volume  before  us  is  rich  in  those  qualities 
which  lend  interest  to  everything  which  has 
the  genuine  Irish  flavor  in  it.  Devoted  to  his 
profession,  as  his  two  works  on  "Fever"  and  on 
the  "  Heart  and  Aorta  "  and  his  Presi  iency  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  prove  he  was.  he 
never  lost  interest  in  Ireland,  its  people  or  its 
affairs.  The  present  volume  happily  combines 
these  characters  in  the  final  impression  it 
leaves,  not  omitting  his  service  to  the  history 
and  archeology  of  Ireland  by  his  Life  of  George 
Petrie. 


Natural  Advanced  Geography.  By  Ja:ques 
W.  Redway and  Russell Hinman.  (American 
Book  Co.  $2.50.) 
This  quarto  shaped  volume  completes  "  The 
Natural  Geography"  series.  As  the  title  indi- 
cates, it  isintended  for  the  highest  grade  in  the 
High  School.  It  is  made  on  the  same  general 
principle  as  the  more  elementary  numbers  and 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen.  It  opens  with  the  phys- 
ical geography  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  the 
laws  of  its  strucure,  climate  and  climatic  con- 
ditions  and  effects.  "  Life"  with  its  distriou- 
tion,  followed  by  the  great  topic  of  M^n.  his 
races,  distribution  and  civilization,  govern- 
ment, religion,  industries,  commerce  towns, 
cities,  etc.  The  second  division  is  devoted  to 
the  special  parts  of  the  earth,  beginning  with 
North  America.  A  main  point  in  the  author's 
plan  is  to  develop  the  infljence  of  the  natural 
environment  en  the  economics,  activities  and 
life  of  man.  This  is  done  in  a  graphic  way, 
with  the  aid  of  the  most  elaborate  series  of 
maps,  charts,  diagrams  and  illustrations  that 
has  yet  been  employed  for  the  purpose.  This 
second  part  is  an  application  of  the  general 
laws  which  have  been  previously  developed  to 
the  various  countries  of  the  earth  and  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  each.  The  precision  and 
scientific  workmanship  of  this  geography  is  its 
striking  feature.  The  colored  maps,  for  ex- 
ample, are  drawn  to  a  uniform  scale,  and  with 
contour  lines  and  color  shades  which  indicate 
the  surface  with  the  accuracy  of  the  large 
geologic  maps.  Graphic  charts  are  employed 
to  show  the  products  and  resources  of  a  coun- 
try. Laboratory  and  field  work  are  provided 
for.  The  whole  solidly  m  tuufactured  and 
bound  in  linen  covers  must  be  accepted  as 
showing  that  we  have  touched  here  the  high- 
water  mark  of  what  is   possible    in  the   way  of 
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geographical    text-books    for    our     American 
schools. 

Bowling  Green.  By  Spencer  Trask.  (E.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  75  cents.) 
This  is  another  gratifying  indication  of  the 
new  interest  the  citizens  of  New  York  are  ta- 
king in  its  historic  monuments  and  places.  Mr. 
Trask  has  chosen  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  generally  known  of  them  all.  His  mono- 
graph is  a  work  of  art,  richly  made,  and  illus- 
trated in  the  most  interesting  way.  It  contains 
the  whole  history  of  the  Bowling  Green,  with 
many  of  the  oddities  and  rarities  of  the  history 
thrown  in.  It  is  particularly  full  in  the  real- 
estate  transfers  and  titles  of  the  property.  It 
adds  a  new  feature  to  the  common  story  of  the 
lead  statue  of  George  III  as  it  was  told,  not  only 
that  it  was  melted  down  into  bullets  for  the 
Continental  Army,  but  that  it  was  sent  to  Gov- 
ernor Wolcott,  of  Connecticut,  at  Litchfield, 
whose  wife  and  daughter  ran  it  into  42,000  bul- 
lets. It  is  interesting  also  to  know  how  it  came 
about  that  a  descendantof  CaptainVan  Arsdale, 
every  Evacuation  Day  raises  the  flag  on  the  pole 
at  Bowling  Green.  We  should  add  that  many 
of  the  illustrations  are  based  on  E.  W.  Kem- 
ble's  drawings  for  the  Putnam  Van  Twiller 
edition  of  "  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York,"  and  that  others  are  reproduced  from* 
the  Harper  edition  of  Janvier's  "  In  Old  New 
York." 

The  Nation's  Navy.  Our  Skips  and  Their 
Achievements.  By  Charles  Morris.  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  $1.50.) 
This  is  an  opportune  compilation  published 
at  the  right  moment,  well  arranged,  well  se- 
lected, and  containing  exactly  the  material  re- 
quired to  make  a  successful  manual  of  the 
American  Navy  and  its  history,  for  popular  use. 
Mr.  Morris  begins  with  a  brief  survey  of  the 
navy  from  the  first  action  in  the  Bunker  Hill 
days  in  the  harbor  of  East  Machias,  Me.  He 
follows  the  history  through  the  wars  of  the 
Revolution,  of  1812,  with  France,  the  Barbary 
pirates,  and  Mexico  down  through  the  Civil 
War.  All  this  occupies  but  about  100  of  the 
333  pages  of  his  book.  Very  wisely  he  devotes 
the  much  greater  portion  to  the  new  navy,  the 
details  and  theory  of  its  construction,  the  his- 
tory and  description  of  the  ships  which  com- 
pose it,  the  account  of  their  protective  armor 
and  of  the  guns  they  carry,  the  way  they  are 
fought,  and  how  they  compare  with  the  navies 
of  the  other  great  Powers.  This  work  seems 
to  be  done  accurately  and  fully,  so  as  to  make 
the  book  a  complete  popular  manual,  in  small 
compass  and  at  low  cost.  The  book  is  fully 
and  splendidly  illustrated  with   drawings,  dia- 


grams   and    designs  of  the    new  navy,  its  ord- 
nance and  construction. 

Evolution  and  Effort  and  the  Relation  of 

Religion  to  Politics.     By  Edmund  Kelly, 

M.A.,  F.G.S.    (D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.25.) 

This    is    a  second    and  revised    edition  of  a 

study  of    the    political    situation    published   in 

1895,  just    before    the    anti-silver  campaign  of 

1896.  Altho  this  revision  comes  out  soon  afu  r 
the  great  reaction  which  has  brought  Tam- 
many again  into  power,  Mr.  Kelly's  position 
is  one  in  full  sympathy  with  the  movements 
for  reform,  and  has  the  further  advantage  of  a 
strong,  intelligent  representation  of  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  movement.  Instead  of  preach- 
ing the  old  doctrine  that  religion  has  nothing 
to  do  with  politics,  his  position  is  that  it  has 
everything  to  do  with  politics,  and  that  the 
more  truly  religious  a  man  is  the  more  he  will 
feel  his  political  responsibilities.  The  most 
important  effect  of  the  revision  is  the  addition 
of  a  somewhat  elaborate  review  of  the  present 
political  situation  in  the  form  of  a  Preface. 
Mr.  Kelly  is  understood  to  have  in  hand  a  new 
and  more  thorough  work  on  Government. 
The  Central  Italian  Painters  of  the  Re- 
naissance. By  Bernhard  Berenson.  (G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.00.) 

Readers  and  students  interested  in  Italian 
art  will  welcome  this  volume.  Mr.  Berenson's 
"Lorenzo  Lotto"  showed  him  to  be  an  accu- 
rate and  industrious  student,  with  wide  knowl- 
edge and  special  familiarity  with  Italian  art. 
His  "  Venetian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance  " 
and  his  "Florentine  Painters  of  the  Renais- 
sance "  are  monographs  of  great  merit,  which 
really  form  one  series  wilh  the  volume  now 
before  us.  They  are  to  be  followed  by  another 
on  "  The  North  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renais- 
sance." The  present  volume  is  rich  in  suggest- 
ive art  criticism  and  idea;  and  while  it  includes 
studies  of  Peruginoand  Raphael.it  is  interest- 
ing as  taking  up  the  work  of  minor  masters, 
such  as  Duccio,  Signorelli  and  Pintoricchio.  It 
contains  an  "  Index  to  the  Works  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Central  Italian  Painters,"  which,  tho  not 
strictly  exhaustive,  contains  the  principal 
works,  and  is  full  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of 
ordinary  students. 

Pioneer  Life  in  Dayton  and  Vicinity,  1796- 
1840.     By   John   F.   Edgar.     (W.  J.  Shuey, 
Dayton.  O.     $1.00.) 
This  volume,  tho  rather  late  in  being  brought 
to  our  notice,  deserves  attention  as  an  intelli- 
gent, public-spirited  and   painstaking  attempt 
to  preserve  the  local  history  of  one  of  the  first 
settled    towns  in  the   Western    Reserve.     Mr. 
Edgar   was   born  in    1814.     His  father  was  in 
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Dayton  from  its  settlement  in  17Q5  and  1796. 
He  grew  up  with  the  town,  identified  with  its 
interests  and  intimately  acquainted  with  its 
local  history.  His  memory  of  local  details  is 
astonishingly  tenacious,  and  his  interest  in 
them  and  enthusiasm  in  relating  them  un- 
bounded. The  result  is  a  striking  record  of 
pioneer  life  and  its  development  into  modern 
form,  affluence  and  comfort.  The  illustrations 
aid  greatly  in  the  effect  of  the  book.  The 
printing  in  contrast,  on  opposite  pages,  of  old 
advertisements  (1820-V30)  and  modern  adver- 
tisements is  very  effective.  Mr  Edgar  writes 
from  the  double  standpoint  of  the  pioneer  in 
the  pioneering  age  and  the  citizen  of  a  fully 
developed  and  equipped  modern  town. 

The  Story  of  the  Potter.  By  Charles  F 
Binns.  (M.  F.  Mansfield,  New  York. )  This  book 
is  a  condensed  history  of  pottery.  The  early 
story  of  pottery  throughout  the  world  isgivenin 
the  first  half  of  the  book,  while  the  last  half  is 
devoted  to  English  potteries  and  details  of  the 
practical  work  carried  on  day  by  day  in  the 
"pot-banks"  and  porcelain  works.  This  ac- 
count is  given  simply  but  most  intelligently 
and  fully,  from  the  mixing  of  kaolin,  sand  and 
bone  to  the  last  polishing  of  enamel,  color  and 
gold.  Perhaps  not  an  undeserved  partiality  is 
given  to  Royal  Worcester  porcelain,  tho  other 
potteries  have  due  credit.  Dr.  Johnson's  por- 
celain failures  at  the  Chelsea  Works  are  re- 
corded.    Mr.  Binns  says: 

"  He  was  accustomed  to  go  down  with  his 
.housekeeper  about  twice  a  week  and  stay  the 
whole  day,  she  carrying  a  basket  of  provisions 
with  her.  He  completely  failed  both  as  to  com- 
position and  baking ;  for  his  materials  always 
yielded  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  while  those 
of  the  company  came  out  of  the  furnace  com- 
plete." 

Who  would  not  enjoy  even  a  melted  down  mug 
modeled  by  the  famous  Dr.  Johnson?  The 
history  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  the  Jasper- 
ware  is  given  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  art 
lover.  In  the  early  history  of  pottery  Babylo- 
nian (clay)  documents  are  mentioned  as  twenty- 
seven  hundred  years  old.  This  date  is  too 
low  by  two  or  three  thousand  years. 

Life  is  Life:  And  Other  Tales  and  Epi- 
sodes. By  Zack.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50.)  Miss  Gwendoline  Keats,  whose  pen- 
name  "  Zack  "  has  been  attracting  curiosity, 
and  whose  stories  and  sketches  are  here  beau- 
tifully printed  in  a  handsome  volume,  is  a  con- 
tributor to  Blackwood's  Magazine  and  The  Out- 
look, of  London.  Her  literary  craftsmanship 
is  of  a  quality  to  command  prompt  recognition, 
and  the  stories  in    this    book,  while    they  lack 


just  what  true  freshness  could  give,  are  novel 
if  not  original.  The  dramatic  touch  is  genu- 
ine, and  the  characters  are  made  almost  start- 
lingly  real.  Somehow  we  do  not  closely  sym- 
pathize with  them,  however,  and  the  reason 
seems  to  be  that  they  move  in  an  atmosphere 
which  fails  to  freshen  our  blood  and  brighten 
our  brain.  As  a  writer  Miss  Keats  attracts 
and  holds;  as  a  story-teller  she  fascinates;  but 
as  an  artist  she  chooses  models  whose  pecu- 
liarities, perversities  and  (sometimes)  deformi- 
ties make  it  impossible  for  her  to  satisfy  a 
natural,  healthy  taste,  no  matter  how  well  she 
writes  or  how  faithfully  she  tells  her  story. 

History  of  Modern  Europe.  By  Ferdi- 
nand Schwill,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  of  Modern  His- 
tory at  the  University  of  Chicago.  With  Maps 
and  Genealogical  Tables.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $1.50.)  This  is  a  valuable  book  for  the 
use  of  schools  and  for  those  readers  who  wish 
to  take  the  shortest  route  to  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  outlines  of  modern  European  history. 
Professor  Schwill's  judgment  has  been  wisely 
applied  in  selecting  his  materials,  for  within 
the  volume  before  us  he  could  not  hope  to 
compass  a  full  history,  and  his  style  is  attract- 
ively clear  and  unconventional.  A  good  in- 
dex, some  useful  maps  and  genealogical  and 
chronological  tables  and  a  comprehensive  in- 
troduction add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work 
as  a  handy  and  complete  book  of  ready  refer- 
ence for  all  the  main  facts  of  the  era  it  covers. 

The  Lady  Ecclesia.  An  Autobiography.  By 
George  Matheson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.75.)  This  is  scarcely  a 
novel.  It  is  a  romance,  and  it  it  is  an  allegory 
meant  to  present  indirectly  the  author's  expo- 
sition of  Christianity  as  it  flowered  out  of  Ju- 
daism, and  to  depict  by  means  of  an  imaginary 
autobiography  the  Christian  Church,  its  de- 
velopment and  its  mission.  It  is  well  written, 
a,nd  to  a  certain  audience,  composed  of  persons 
interested  in  allegorical  romance,  will  be  im- 
mediately attractive.  The  author's  reverence 
for  his  subject  is  marked,  and  if  he  here  and 
there  overdoes  the  vocative  and  exclamatory, 
and  at  times  uses  a  phrase  like  "a  red  resolve" 
and  indulges  in  well-worn  oratorical  flowers  of 
speech,  he  maintains  himself  well,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  makes  a  vivid  picture,  and  im- 
presses his  reader  with  his  view  of  the  Chris- 
tian mission. 

The  Later  English  Drama.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Calvin  S.  Brown. 
(New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  $1.20.)  This 
is  a  student's  edition  of  an  excellent  work 
giving   examples    of    the    best    later    English 
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drama,  including  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
by  Goldsmith;  "The  Rivals"  and  "The 
School  for  Scandal,"  by  Sheridan;  "  Vir- 
ginius ."  by  Sheridan  Knowles,  and  "  Riche- 
lieu" and  "The  Ladv  of  Lyons."  by  E. 
Bulwer-Lytlon.  The  plays  are  furnished  with 
necessary  marginal  notes.  The  Introduction, 
Bibliograrhy  and  Appendix  are  useful,  the 
last  especially  for  the  biographical  and  explan- 
atory matter  culled  from  the  best  sources,  and 
for  the  excerpts  from  comment  and  criticism  of 
distinguished  writers. 

Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines.  By  Joseph 
Earle  Stevens.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Illustrated.  $1  50.) 
The  author  of  these  bright,  chatty  and  collo- 
quial chapters  was  for  two  years  in  charge  of 
an  important  business  in  Manila,  which  took 
him  more  or  less  into  the  country  and  gave  him 
more  than  one  point  of  connection  wiih  the  is- 
lands. He  has  since  made  himself  known  by 
his  pen  as  one  of  our  most  trustworthy  author- 
ities as  to  the  situation  in  the1  Philippine  Is- 
lands. The  present  volume  is  not  a  serious 
presentation  of  the  rhysical  geographical  or 
the  political,  mor<il,  commt  rcial  or  natural  sta- 
tistics ot  the  country,  but  rather  a  series  of 
light,  amusing,  and  sometimes  bantering 
sketches,  which  a'ter  all  make  the  impression 
ot  beingjrue  to  the  life  and  of  varying  from 
the  more  serious  method  only  by  telling  the 
story  as  a  comt  dy.  Some  of  the  accounts  are 
very  good  reading  indeed,  as,  for  example, 
that  ol  the  native  attempt  to  import  an  Ameri- 
can fire-engine,  put  it  together  and  set  it  to 
work.  On  the  vital  question  which  is  now  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  the  world,  what  to  do 
with  ihe  Philippine  Islands,  Mr.  Stevens  is 
very  strong  in  his  opinion  that  we  do  not  want 
them  and  can  do  nothing  with  them.  Neither 
would  he  have  them  tall  back  again  to  Spain. 
The  solution  he  suggests  is  some  kind  of  Eng- 
lish sovereignty,  with  the  guaranty  of  free 
poits  for  our  commerce  and  a  coal  port  for  our 
navy. 

The  Ring  and  the  Book.  By  Robert  Brown- 
ing.  From  the  Author 's  Revised  Text.  Edited, 
zvith  Biographical  and  Critical  Notes  and  Intro- 
duction, by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Ellen  A. 
Clarke,  Editors  of  Poet  Lore.  (New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $2  00  )  This  is  a 
good,  well-made  edition  of  Browning's  famous 
poem.  The  binding,  type  and  paper  are  ex- 
ce  lent,  and  the  text  is  preceded  by  an  interest- 
ing Biographical  Introduction  and  interspersed 
with  illustrations.  The  foot-notes  explain  the 
obscurities  of  stvle.and  translate  the  numerous 


words,  phrases  and  sentences  that  would  puz- 
zle the  ordinary  reader.  In  the  Appendix  is 
given  "  The  Raw  Material  of  the  Ring  and  tne 
Hook"  as  taken  from  the  "  OH  Square  Yellow 
Book"  so  ruggedly  and  graphically  described 
in  the  poem. 

Stories  by  Foreign  Authors.  Messrs. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  the  publishers  "f  this 
excellent  series,  are  doing  a  good  work  in  pre- 
senting to  the  reading  public  a  group  of 
handy,  well-made  volumes,  each  volume  con- 
taining a  typical  collection  of  masterpieces 
from  the  best  story-writers  of  one  of  the  chief 
countries  of  Europe.  The  three  volumes  now 
in  hand  are  Russian,  Scandinavian  and  Ger- 
man. Turgenief,  Pushkin,  Gogol  and  Tol- 
stoi represent  the  Russians:  Bjorns  n,  Aho, 
Goldschmidt.  Kiclland  and    Frederika  Bremer 

fill  the  Scandinavian  volume,  while  the  German 
volume  has  stories  by  Heyse  Lindau,  Von 
Sacber-Masoch,  Baumbach.  Hoffmann  and 
Zschokke.  The  stories  are  all  weil  translated 
into  English.     (Price,  75  cents  the  vol.) 

The  Shrine  of  Love,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Lucian  V.  Rule.     (Chictgo:     Herbert   S.  Stone 
&    Co.     $1.00.)     Critics,  in    years   past,  distin- 
guished carefu  ly  oetween    talent  and    gei  ius. 
If   the     distinction    w»-re  still    insisted    on  we 

might  say  that  Mr.  Rule  show*  decided  talent 
in  this  volume  o'  pot-ms.  "TbeShrineof  Lov  ," 
a  poem  that  takes  up  a  large  spact-  i  the  bo^k, 
is  a  thoughtful  andgracefulc  mpo^ition  show- 
ing many  passages  of  fine  «rt'stk  expression. 
As  a  lyrical  writer  Mr.  Rule  la  ks  the  rush  and 
surprise,  the  glow  and  fascination  essential  to 
singing  verse  of  the  first  order;  still  his  lyrics 
appeal  to  the  common  heart  with  their  senti- 
ment, if  not  with  a  haunting  melody. 

Raoul  and  Iron  Hand;  or,  Winning   the 

Golden  Sf-urs.     By  May  Halsey  Miller.     (New 

York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $1  50.)     This  is  a 

romantic  tale  of  adventure  and  fighting   in  the 

fourteenth  century.  The  scene  is  in  the  north 
of  France.  It  is  pleasantly  written  in  a  stvle 
to  attract  young  readers.  Five  full-page  illus- 
trations by  Percival  de  Luce,  and  the  hand- 
some w  tv  in  wntch  the  000^  is  gotten  up.  ren- 
der it  still  m -»re  enticing  to  boys  and  girls, 
especially  boys.  Raoul,  the  bravr  young  hero, 
and  Iron  Hand,  his  stalwart  p  asa  <t  compan- 
ion, are  characters  right  cleverly  sketched. 

An  Amateur  Fireman.  By  James  Otis. 
(New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.50.)  The 
author  of  that  popular  story  for  young  people, 
"  Toby  Tyler,"  has  here  to  offer  the  story  of  a 

young  fireman  whose  adventures  are  told  with 
excellent  effect.  It  is  a  story  that  never  drags 
or  loses  interest.  Something  lively  is  going 
on  all  the  time;  the  conv -rsati  ns  are  natural, 
the  incidents  stirring,  and  in  the  end  all  is  well. 
Ten  full-page  illustrations  are  scattered 
through  the  book. 
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Benoni  the  Sphinx.  By  Ira  L.Jones.  (Chi- 
cago: The  Author.  $1.00.)  We  gather  from 
internal  evidence  that  this  ston  was  written 
for  a  purpose.  The  author  has  a  sound  view 
of  life,  whatever  may  be  his  philosophy  of 
conduct  or  his  religious  convictions.  As  a 
story  Benoni  the  Sphinx  is  decidedly  amateur- 
ish and  shows  great  lack  of  artistic  craftsman- 
ship; but  it  adumbrates  certain  phases  of  life 
with  considerable  force  of  suggestion. 

FHOOD  AND  SERVICE.  The  Relation  of 
Ckr  stian  Personality  to  Wealth  and  Social 
Redemption.  By  David  Beaton.  (Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  $1.00.)  This  is  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  Living  Church.  It  propounds  no 
novel  or  doubtful  doctrine,  but  only  presses  the 
points  which  lie  in  the  Christian  definition  of 
opportunity  and  duty.  It  sets  in  a  vivid  light 
the  responsibility  which  goes  with  power  and 
property  and  the  Lord's  claim,  in  the  name 
of  his  poor  and  less  privileged  ones,  on  all  the 
posessions  of  the  Christian  steward. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

"Arachne,"  the  last  novel  written  by 
the  laie  Dr.  Georg  Eb^-rs.  has  recently  been 
published  by  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

. . .  .One  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  best  stories, 
"Far  in  the  Forest,"  is  to  be  republished  in 
new  edition  by  the  Century  Company  in  Octo- 
ber. 

...  .A  half-tone  portrait  from  a  photograph 
of  Anne  Ritchie,  the  daughter  of  Thackeray, 
forms  the  supplement  to  Literature  for  August 
17th. 

....In  the  September  Scribner' s  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  Edward  Marshall,  who  was 
shot  at  Guasimas,  and  J.  E.  Chamberlin,  the 
newspaper  correspondent,  write  of  the  fighting 
in  Cuba. 

.  .  .  .Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  in 
press  "Music  and  Manners  from  Pergolese  to 
Beethoven,"  by  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel, 
whose  "  How  to  Listen  to  Music  "  has  been  so 
widely  read.  "  Nature  for  Its  Own  Sake,"  by 
John  C.  Van  Dyke,  has  been  published  lately 
by  the  same  house. 

...  .It  is  understood  that  with  the  November 
number  Frank  Leslie  s  Popular  Monthly  will 
appear  in  the  ordinary  magazine  form,  while 
the  subscription  price  will  be  $1.00  a  year.  It 
will  aim,  as  in  the  past,  to  be  an  up-to-date 
illustrated  family  magazine. 

....Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  publish 
"  Glimpses  of  England,"  in  which  Prof.  Moses 
Coit  Tyler  sketches  the  men  and  things  he 
noticed  during  a  residence  in  England  from 
1863   to    1866.     During    this   period    Professor 


Tyler  contributed  many  letters  to  THE  Indj  - 
PENDENT,  some  of  which  ;ir<-  included  in  this 
volume. 

....The  Macmillan  Company  have  bought 
the  old  established  publishing  business  of 
Messrs.  Richard  Bentley  &  Son,  of  London. 
All  Messrs.  Bentley's  present  publications, 
and  those  heretofore  issued,  will  hereafter  be 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York.  By  this  purchase  a  long 
list  of  notable  books  is  added  to  the  already 
multitudinous  publications  of  the  Macmillan 
Company. 

.  .  .  .In  Berlin  a  book  is  soon  to  be  published 
which  will  be  of  especial  interest,  not  only  in 
Germany,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  understood 
to  present  the  views  of  Emperor  Wilhelm  upon 
subjects  literary  and  dramatic.  Herr  Grube, 
the  editor,  finds  that  His  Majesty  considers 
Schiller  "too  revolutionary"  and  Lessing 
"  too  caustic,"  while  Ibsen  and  Hauptmann  he 
views  with  little  favor.  But  "  the  majority  of 
the  German  classics  are  profoundly  respected 
by  him." 

....Readers  in  search  for  bibliographical 
help  in  the  department  of  theology  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term  will  find  no  records 
so  complete  as  those  of  the  Theologische  Litter- 

aturblatt  and  the  Theologische  Litteraturzeitung ; 
both  of  Leipzig,  the  former  the  leading  con- 
servative, the  latter  the  leading  liberal  organ 
of  critical  theologv  in  Germany.  Foreign  as 
well  as  home  literature  is  given  on  an  alnost 
exhaustive?  scale,  and  the  contents  of  the  whole 
army  of  journals  belonging  to  this  department 
are  carriully  noted.  The  first  journal  is  a 
weekly,  the  second  a  semi-monthly. 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE  SARATOGA  CONFERENCE. 

Altho  called  by  the  opponents  of  annexa- 
tion, in  the  assurance  that  the  arguments 
against  the  expansion  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  were  stronger  than 
those  .in  favor  of  it,  the  Saratoga  Confer- 
ence was  not  wholly  one-sided.  The  sup- 
porters of  annexation  were  heard,  and  its 
opponents  were  obliged  to  make  concessions 
which  greatly  weakened  their  position. 
The  principal  address  against  expansion  was 
made  by  Carl  Schurz,  and  he  said  all  there 
was  to  say  on  that  side. 

To  begin  with  he  made  an  immense  con- 
cession.    He  said: 

"  If  our  Government  insists  upon  Spain  al- 
together withdrawing  her  power  from  this 
hemisphere,  or  even  from  all  of  her  colonies, 
there  will  hardly  be  much  dissent  among  us." 

That  goes  more  than  half-way  to  the  general 
conclusion  against  which  Mr.  Schurz  con- 
tends. If  we  insist  that  Spain  withdraw 
from  the  Philippines,  for  example,  we  must 
either  give  them  up  to  anarchy,  or  pass 
them  over  to  other  Powers,  or  guarantee 
a  good  government  under  our  protection. 
The  last  would  be  actual  occupation;  giving 
them  away  would  require  us  to  possess  them 
first  long  enough  to  give  them  away,  and 
would  be  helping  other  Powers  to  do  what 
we  pretended  to  be  too  honest  to  do;  while 
leaving  them  to  anarchy  would  be  condemned 
by  the  universal  conscience  of  the  world, 
and  would  be  only  another  way  of  present- 
ing them  to  other  Powers.  If  "  our  Govern- 
ment insists  upon  Spain  altogether  with- 
drawing her  power  from  all  her  colonies," 
we  make  ourselves  responsible  for  the  re- 
sult. We  must  see  to  it  that  other  power  is 
substituted,  and  that  power  will  have  to  be 
our  own. 

Mr.  Schurz's  first  and  chief  argument 
against  annexation  is  the  moral  one,  that 
we  must  keep  our  word: 

"  As  to  the  question  of  morals,  of  honor,  we 
have  to  remember  that  President  McKinley  in 
his  annual  message  in  December  last,  in  dis- 
cussing various  methods  of  solving  the  Cuban 
difficulty, made  the  following  emphatic  declara- 
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tion:  '  I  speak  not  of  forcible  annexation,  for 
that  cannot  be  thought  of.  That  by  our  code 
of  morals  would  be  criminal  aggression.'  It 
will  not  be  denied  that  altho  speaking  of  Cuban 
affairs,  the  President  thus  stated  a  principle 
of  general  application.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
say  that  to  annex  Cuba  by  means  of  force 
would  be  'criminal  aggression,'  but  that  it 
would  be  something  quite  justifiable  to  annex 
Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippine  Islands." 

What  Mr.  McKinley  said  Congress  also 
substantially  said.  That  we  said  this,  and 
were  so  pledged  before  the  world,  is  un- 
doubted. 

It  would  be  a  fair  answer  that  this  was  said 
before  the  war.  It  was  said  to  persuade  Spain 
to  give  up  her  war  aeainst  Cuba.  The  war 
began  in  April;  this  was  said  in  December. 
Spain  refused  to  hold  us  to  that  promise. 
She  made  our  demand  an  act  of  war,  and 
war  abrogates  all  treaties. 

It  can  be  further  said  that  the  pledge  ap- 
plied only  to  Cuba.  It  said  and  it  meant 
nothing  about  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines. 

But  if  it  be  insisted  that  the  same  pledge 
would  have  been  equally  made,  had  they 
been  in  discussion,  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines,  we  reply  that  they  were  not  in 
discussion,  and  no  such  pledge  was  made. 
Further,  the  burden  of  our  engagement  was 
that  Spain  must  give  up  Cuba;  it  was  not 
that  we  wanted  no  more  territory.  When 
Spain  refused  our  demand  she  not  only  re- 
lieved us  of  our  promise,  but  she  made  it 
obligatory  on  us,  in  the  fortune  of  war,  to 
expel  her  from  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines,and  as  many  other  of  her  colonies  as  we 
could,  which  she  had  been  oppressing  as  she 
had  oppressed  Cuba.  We  had  to  do  it  with 
all  that  it  involved,  even  to  the  retention  of 
territory.  Still  further,  according  to  all  the 
ethics  of  war,  we  would  have  been  justified, 
in  making  peace,  to  demand  indemnity,  and 
that  indemnity  might  properly  include  terri- 
tory. All  Europe  praises  our  clemency  and 
restraint  in  making  our  demands  so  small. 

Yet  further,  conditions  may  so  change  that 
a  promise  of  that  sort  cannot  be  kept  and 
ought  not  to  be  kept.  Great  Britain  went 
into  Egypt  with  the  expressed  intention   to 
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withdraw  as  soon  as  she  could;  but  she  can- 
not withdraw,  and  the  world  knows  it;  it 
would  mean  anarchy  and  ruin.  In  remaining 
and  in  restoring  the  rule  of  Egypt  over  the 
Sudan  she  is  breaking  the  form  of  her  prom- 
ise, but  doing  perfectly  right.  In  the  prog- 
ress of  international  disputes,  and  especially 
of  war,  things  develop;  new  conditions  arise; 
plans  and  purposes  have  to  change.  This  is 
the  way  that  progress  is  made.  Promises 
made  for  one  state  of  things  are  annulled  by 
the  incidence  of  another  state  of  things.  We 
had  no  thought  of  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philip- 
pines. Conditions  made  us  think  of  them, 
gave  them  to  us,  made  them  ours,  and  we 
were  no  longer  bound  to  what  we  had  said, 
four  months  before  the  war,  about  Cuba. 

Further,  the  war  has  taken  these  territo- 
ries from  Spain.  This  much  of  forcible  ag- 
gression has  taken  place,  and  even  Mr. 
Schurz  justifies  it  when  he  allows  us  now  to 
tell  Spain  that  she  must  give  up  all  her  colo- 
nial possessions,  even  more  than  we  have 
captured.  Spain  no  longer  holds  them; 
who  shall  hold  them?  Where  now  does  the 
morals  come  in  ?  We  know  what  Porto  Rico 
wants;  she  asks  to  be  annexed.  Has  her 
voice  no  moral  force?  She  does  not  want  to 
be  returned  to  Spain;  she  does  not  want  to 
be  independent;  she  wants  to  be  under  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Have  we 
a  moral  right  to  refuse?  Can  any  promise  we 
once  made  to  Spain  about  Cuba  have  any 
force  as  against  our  new  duty  to  Porto  Rico? 
We  don't  know  what  the  Philippines  want; 
probably  they  have  no  definite  desire  and  no 
way  of  expressing  one.  We  know  that  they 
will  have  to  be  governed  by  some  strong 
Power,  either  by  the  United  States,  or  Eng- 
land, or  Russia,  or  Germany,  or  Japan.  We 
only  know,  and  Mr.  Schurz  consents,  that 
they  cannot  go  back  to  Spain.  Then  what  is 
our  duty?  In  these  new  conditions  what  has 
our  promise  to  Spain,  before  the  war,  about 
Cuba  to  do  with  the  matter?  It  cannot  stand 
in  the  way  of  present  duty.  New  duties 
arise,  and  we  cannot  ignore  them  because  of 
what  we  intended  and  said  under  other  con- 
ditions. 

And  here  is  the  great  point.  Often  in  the 
course  of  human  events  there  arises  an  appar- 
ent conflict  of  duty;  and  one  has  to  be  governed 
by  what  seems  to  be  the  predominant  obliga- 


tion. If  we  made  a  binding  promise  to  Spain,  or 
to  the  world,  which  we  deny,  that  we  would 
under  no  conditions  take  the  government  of 
any  territory  lost  in  war  by  Spain,  if,  we  say.. 
we  made  any  such  ridiculous  and  cowardly 
and  wicked  promise,  then  it  is  no  longer 
binding.  Our  first  moral  duty  is  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  whom  we  have  delivered 
from  oppression.  If  it  is  best  for  them  that 
they  become  independent,  then  so  be  it.  If 
it  be  best  for  them  that  they  become  Ameri- 
can colonies,  then  we  must  assume  all  the 
responsibility  of  it,  with  all  the  profit  or  loss. 
Even  if  Cuba  herself,  first  given  self-govern- 
ment under  our  protection,  which  is  real 
occupation,  such  occupation  as  that  by  which 
Britain  holds  Egypt'  or  Baluchistan,  should 
desire  absolute  annexation,  we  should  be  un- 
der moral  obligation  to  grant  it,  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  declarations  to  the  world 
made  in  President  McKinley's  Message  to 
Congress  last  December.  Circumstances  al- 
ter cases;  duties  change;  have  not  the  Sara- 
toga conferees  learned  that?  Why,  a  man 
who  had  served  in  the  Prussian  Army  and 
taken  the  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  to  his 
king,  would  have  had  the  moral  right  to  for- 
swear himself  and  take  part  in  the  revolution 
of  1848. 


FOR  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Roosevelt,  of  course.  Who  else  but 
Colonel  Roosevelt?  ■  And  why  Colonel 
Roosevelt?  Because  the  people  want  him. 
No  other  reason.  The  politicians  do  not 
want  him;  they  can  do  nothing  with  him; 
they  have  no  use  for  him.  Lou  Payne  and 
Governor  Black  and  Senator  Piatt  do  not 
like  that  kind  of  a  man.  He  can't  be  han- 
dled. He  does  not  know  how  to  make 
deals.  He  is  not  after  profits,  financial  or 
political.  He  has  no  gift  of  rewarding  po- 
litical service.  He  cares'  for  nothing  but 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  the  country. 
He  believes  in  a  non-partisan  civil  service, 
under  which  a  man  shall  receive  office  for 
merit  and  hold  it  during  good  behavior.  All 
he  cares  to  know  is  what  is  the  next  duty  and 
then  he  goes  ahead;  and  when  he  goes  ahead 
it  is  with  such  momentum  that  everything 
has  to  give  way.  That  is  not  the  kind  of 
man  that  the  politicians  want. 
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But  the  people  want  him.  He  has  done 
well.  He  has  made  no  mistakes  in  any  posi- 
tion which  he  has  held.  He  is  rich,  he  is 
educated,  he  is  patriotic.  He  has  every  ad- 
vantage which  position  or  culture  can  give 
him,  and  he  uses  it  with  the  straightforward 
directness  of  a  man  who  has  never  learned 
finesse.  As  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  as 
President  of  the  New  York  Police  Board,  as 
Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  Colonel 
of  the  "  Rough  Riders,"  he  has  always  shown 
downright  manliness.  He  is  not  a  dude;  he 
is  not  an  impracticable  preacher  of  patriot- 
ism, he  practices  it;  he  is  not  a  pessimist. 
He  believes  in  the  country  and  its  destiny 
and  its  people,  and  in  righteousness.  When 
the  people  come  forward  and  say  that  they 
want  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  Governor  the 
politicians  have  to  make  room  for  him  with 
what  grace  they  can.  It  is  a  good  sign  when 
the  people  choose  such  a  man  as  Roosevelt. 


"THESE  BE  THY  GODS  " 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  one  of  the 
difficult  and  delicate  questions  of  casuistry 
that  confront  the  Christians  of  Japan  is  that 
of  bowing  or  not  bowing  to  the  portrait  of 
the  Emperor.  In  Japan  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion in  bodily  movement  between  the  bow  as 
a  respectful  salutation  and  the  bow  as  an  act 
of  worship.  The  one  may  be  as  profound 
and  as  prolonged  as  the  other. 

Nor  does  the  Japanese  language  decide  the 
question.  For  while  the  term  used  most  fre- 
quently in  recent  years  to  describe  this  act 
indicates  simply  a  respectful  salutation,  other 
terms  in  common  use  express  worship  rather 
than  curtesy. 

The  Imperial  Portraits  are  kept  in  all  the 
principal  Government  offices,  schools,  and 
other  public  places.  They  are  not  unknown 
in  Christian  churches.  Ordinarily  they  are 
covered,  sometimes  by  a  simple  curtain;  at 
others  they  are  inclosed  in  a  receptacle 
somewhat  resembling  a  Buddhist  shrine,  es- 
pecially constructed  to  receive  them.  On 
national  holidays  and  other  state  occasions 
they  are  exposed,  and  officials,  school-teach- 
ers, pupils  and  others  are  expected  and  prac- 
tically required  to  make  a  profound  obeisance 
before  them. 

Are  these  acts  of  obeisance  merely  respect- 
ful expressions  of  loyalty,  or  do  they  have  a 


religious  significance?  This  is  the  crucial 
question.  Missionaries  and  leading  Japan- 
ese Christians  have  almost  uniformly  taken 
the  former  alternative,  and  have  advised 
conformance  to  the  custom,  urgirg  that  if  it 
were  a  religious  act  it  would  be  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  which  guarantees 
religious  liberty  to  all. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  taking 
this  view  of  the  question  is  that  the  associa- 
tions of  both  the  act  and  the  words  used  to 
describe  it  are  religious;  and  beyond  ques- 
tion a  large  portion  of  the  Japanese  people 
make  it  a  religious  act,  a  regular  part  of  the 
Shinto  cult,  an  act  of  worship  to  the  Emper- 
or as  the  living  descendant  of  the  gods  ot 
the  Sninto  pantheon. 

The  agitation  of  this  question  reached  a 
very  acute  stage  several  years  ago  in  the 
First  Higher  Middle  School  in  Tokio.  There 
was  at  the  time,  we  believe,  some  special 
anxiety  as  to  the  immorality  of  the  students, 
and  the  school  had  undergone  some- 
sort  of  reorganization  with  reference  to 
this.  At  all  events,  much  more  was 
then  made  of  the  stated  salutation  of  the 
Imperial  Portraits  than  at  any  previous  time. 
This  was  evident  in  the  conduct  of  both 
teachers  and  students.  The  latter  esDeciaily 
seemed  bent  on  making  it  hard  for  the 
Christians.  Avoidance  of  the  issue  was  made 
impossible.  Finally  a  conscientious  and 
high-spirited  teacher,  Professor  Uchimura,  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  College  and  the  author 
of  that  unique  book,  "How  I  Became  a 
Christian:  By  a  Heathen  Convert,"  resigned 
and  left  the  Government  service. 

Much  newspaper  and  other  discussion  fol- 
lowed. Mr.  Uchimura's  loyalty  to  his  con- 
victions was  commended  by  all;  but  his  judg- 
ment was  discounted  by  a  large  propcrtion 
of  even  the  Christian  public.  It  was  a  dis- 
tinct loss,  said  his  critics,  to  admit  that  the 
act  had  any  religious  significance;  it  would 
have  been  much  better,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  misunderstood,  to  make  the  bow 
and  vindicate  the  right  of  the  Christian 
to  occupy  any  place  under  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Some  new  light  has  been  recently  shed  on 
the  subiect  by  the  action  of  Mr.  Kinoshita, 
then  the  principal  of  the  First  Higher  Middle 
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Kioto  Imperial  University,  who  has  lately  pro- 
cured these  Imperial  Portraits,  each  bearing, 
as  a  special  favor,  the  Imperial  signa  ure, 
and  who  requires  this  ceremony  from  teach- 
ers and  students,  because  he  hds  "become 
convinced  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  stu- 
dents to  have  some  object  of  worship!" 

This  makes  clear  the  fact  that,  whatever 
its  significance  elsewhere  might  be,  in  this 
school  this  act  has  and  is  intended  to  have 
a  religious  significance.  But  it  does  much 
more  than  this.  It  shows  as  almost  nothing; 
else  could  the  chaotic  character  of  religious 
though  in  Japan.  Here  is  a  man  who  has 
received  a  thorough  European  education,  a 
leader  in  the  educational  world  of  Japan, 
presumably  an  unbeliever  in  Buddhism,  in 
the  "eight  hundred  myriads  "  of  Shinto  gods, 
and  in  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and  earth. 
He  is  nevertheless  convinced  of  the  moral 
necessity  that  men  have  a  religion,  and  ap- 
parently regards  religion  as  the  necessary 
basis  of  ethics.  There  are  thousands  like 
him  in  Japan.  There  are  also  thousands  and 
perhaps  millions  who,  from  force  of  custom 
and  national  tradition,  would  offer  the  Em- 
peror divine  homage.  There  are  also  multi- 
tudes of  the  more  intelligent  people  who  are 
asking  which  of  the  great  religions,  feud- 
dhism,  Confucianism  or  Christianity,  can 
best  stav  the  tide  of  immorality  which 
threatens  to  overwhelm  the  land.  But  prob- 
ably there  are  very  few,  especially  among 
those  who  have  received  a  Western  educa- 
tion, who  would  have  the  courage  to  say  to 
a  body  of  college  students,  "These  be  thy 
gods;  you  cannot  have  a  college  education 
unless  you  worship  these!" 

Under  such  circumstances  what  becomes 
of  Japan's  boasted  religious  liberty?  And 
what  will  be  the  outcome  of  a  national  sys- 
tem of  education  which,  rigorously  excluding 
the  highest  religions  known  to  men,  seeks  to 
make  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Emper- 
or's portrait  a  condition  of  enjoying  Govern- 
ment educational  privileges? 

And  are  not  the  pledges  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  authorities  of  the  Doshisha 
best  understood  when  viewed  in  this  light? 
No  one  suspects  the  president  or  the  trustees 
of  idolatrous  inclinations  or  purposes.  But 
taken  in  connection  with  what  has  been  said 
above,  do  not  the  following  pledges,  still  re- 


garded as  binding,  indicate  a  danger  of  the 
gravest  kind  ? 

"  1.  The  moral  education  of  the  Doshisha 
Ordinary  Middle  School  will  be  founded  upon 
the  Imperial  Educational  Rescript.  ...  It 
will  seek  to  inculcate  an  earnest  spirit  of  loy- 
alty and  filial  obedience  by  which  the  people 
shall  each  honor  his  own  ancestors  and  all 
shall  reverence  the  spirits  of  the  Imperial  An- 
cestors. 

"2.  On  the  National  Holidays  the  pupils 
will  be  called  together,  the  Imperial  Educa- 
tional Rescript  will  be  read  to  them,  and  they 
will  be  carefully  instructed  as  to  the  Imperial 
Will,  or  taught  of  the  great  virtues  and  illus- 
trious deeds  of  past  Emperors.     .     .     . 

"3.  In  the  graduation  and  like  exercises  in 
the  Doshisha  Ordinary  Middle  School  religious 
services  or  ceremonies  as  a  means  of  propaga- 
ting religion  will  not  of  course,  be  held,  but 
there  will  be  an  effort  to  deeply  impress  the 
students  with  the  purport  of  the  Imperial  Edu- 
cational Rescript." 

It  may  be  right  to  bow  to  the  Emperor's 
portrait — we  presume  it  is;  but  explanations 
should  be  very  precise  and  frequently  re- 
peated and  proclaimed. 


THE     PROFESSION    OF     LITERA- 
TURE. 

Nothing  can  be  justly  said  against  the 
profession  of  literature  that  cannot  be  said 
with  equal  force  and  truth  against  every 
other  profession.  Men  and  women  who 
write  must  be  paid  for  their  work  in  accord- 
ance with  the  composite  law  of  supply,  de- 
mand and  quality.  The  economy  of  human 
society  may  not  so  operate  that  the  greatest 
demand  is  for  the  best  quality,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  what  is  in  greatest  demand  may  always 
be  overabundant,  so  that  the  "profession  " 
in  its  struggle  for  the  profits  of  the  markets 
shall  find  every  channel  choked  and  every 
stall  congested.  A  casual  glance  is,  there- 
fore, deceptive,  giving  the  impression  that 
there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  rela- 
tions of  writer  and  publisher. 

But  one  element  is  nearly  always  lost  sight 
of  in  discussing  this  subject.  We  are  apt  to 
forget  that  in  the  practice  of  the  law  the 
very  best  lawyer,  the  one  who  knows  most 
law  and  how  best  to  apply  it,  is,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  sure  to  command  the 
best  clients  and   the   largest   fees;    and    the 
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same  is  true  of  the  physician,  the  surgeon, 
the  engineer,  the  college  professor.  Indeed, 
this  rule  applies  to  every  vocation,  almost, 
antil  that  of  tne  author  is  reached,  when  we 
at  once  find  the  largest  pay  reaching  the 
pocket  of  the  practitioner  who  has,  perhaps, 
the  least  learning  in  his  profession.  An  E. 
P.  Roe  may  command  a  larger  income  than 
a  James  Russell  Lowell. 

In  literature  proper  the  pecuniary  honora- 
rium would  seem  to  be  graduated  not  at  all 
«n  accordance  with  true  literary  value. 
Walter  Pater's  works  cannot  weigh  with 
Rider  Haggard's  at  the  money-counter;  the 
vales  of  the  publication  reach  the  vanishing 
point  when  literary  quality,  the  result  of 
masterly  command  of  literary  knowledge, 
crystallizes  to  something  like  perfection; 
they  reach  high  tide  when  some  unhappy 
accident  casts  upon  the  waves  of  popularity 
a  crude  and  garish  bubble  to  captivate  vulgar 
taste  withal.  The  money  in  a  lawyer's 
purse,  in  a  merchant's  till,  in  an  engineer's 
strong  box,  may  count  in  our  estimate  of  his 
professional  quality  and  attainments;  but 
the  money  received  by  an  author  for  his 
writings  is  of  little  value  as  evidence  prov- 
ing his  literary  standing  and  stature;  and 
this  peculiarity  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
regarding  literature  as  a  profession. 

The  publisher  knows  his  business  and 
flourishes  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  that  knowledge.  He  goes  to 
the  market  with  what  he  can  sell  to  best 
profit,  and  it  is  not  his  doings  that  cause 
popular  taste  to  prefer  garish  literature  to 
the  high  results  of  professional  knowledge 
reduced  to  the  rarest  forms  of  art.  Doubt- 
less he  would  much  rather  have  his  custom- 
ers show  thirst  for  Arethusan  water  at  a  dol- 
lar a  drop;  but  if  they  will  have  nothing  but 
hydrant  drafts — well,  they  must  be  given 
what  they  want;  that  is  business. 

One  high  source  of  consolation  is  ever 
open,  however,  to  the  gifted  devotee  of  liter- 
ary art.  His  money  income  may  be  small, 
his  audience  few;  but  for  him  the  choicest 
spirits  of  all  time  have  the  touch  of  kinship. 
He  may  not  have  the  bank  account  and  the 
luxuries  of  his  fellow-writer  who 

"  Prite  une  oreille  avide  a  tons  les  vents  contraires 
De  Vinconslante  opinion  "; 

but  the  sweet  comfort  ever  abides  with  him — 


the  comfort  imparted  by  the  Muses  of  old — ■ 
the  comfort  of  a  thrilling  nearness  to  the 
pure  well-head  from  which  all  of  the  great 
masters  have  drunk  deep,  and  out  of  which 
the  earth  has  been  divinely  refreshed.  While 
we  read  the  odes  of  Keats  we  feel  that  we 
are  feeding  on  the  ambrosia  of  gods,  and 
there  comes  to  us  a  waft  of  indescribable 
fragrance,  as  if  from  the  sweets  of  the  ar- 
tist's life. 


THE  RUSSIAN  ENIGMA. 

There  is  probably  no  country  about 
which  there  are  so  many  conflicting  opinions 
as  Russia.  Some  consider  her  the  menace 
of  the  world.  They  call  her  civilization  a 
thin  veneer  over  an  Asiatic  barbarism,  with 
scarcely  the  refinement  of  the  Moguls. 
Others,  acknowledging  her  crudities,  affirm 
that  she  is  rapidly  outgrowing  them  and  gives 
promise  of  a  virile  growth  whose  success 
will  be  more  and  more  apparent  as  the  years 
go  by.  She  is  the  described  on  the  one  hand 
as  a  giant  in  swaddling-clothes,  only  waiting 
for  a  little  maturity  to  assert  his  predomi- 
nance; on  the  other  hand,  as  an  overgrown 
boy,  so  thoroughly  gorged  with  dainties  as 
to  have  lost  the  power  of  healthy  assimila- 
tion, and  destined  soon  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
disease  resulting  from  his  own  voracity. 

Some  picture  her  as  a  sort  of  octopus, 
stretching  out  its  giant  tentacles  over  the 
world,  toward  China  and  Korea,  to  India, 
taking  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan  on  the  way 
to  Constantinople,  with  a  minor  arm  to  Ab- 
yssinia and  the  Red  Sea,  and  another  to  the 
north  coast  of  Norway.  Others,  accepting 
the  figure  in  general,  claim  that  each  arm  is 
really  so  weak  and  flabby  that  it  need  give  no 
real  concern,  and  that  a  good  stroke  of  the 
English  hatchet  would  sever  it  completely,  so 
that  it  is  all  "bogy  "  talk  to  dwell  upon  its 
real  danger.  Some  look  upon  her  expansion 
as  the  natural,  inevitable  and  reasonable  de- 
velopment of  a  race  just  coming  into  self- 
consciousness,  and  affirm  that  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  for  other  nations  to  encourage 
rather  than  discourage  it;  that  it  really 
means  new  and  better  markets  ic.  the  Old 
World  manufacturers,  increased  openings  for 
commerce,  a  general  impulse  forward  to 
business.     Others  say  that  she  is  essentially 
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exclusive,  that  the. autocracy  of  her  govern- 
ment extends  through  her  whole  system,  and 
that  every  step  forward  for  herself  means  a 
step  backward  for  everybody  else.  Who  are 
right  ? 

It  is  probably  true  that  Russia  is,  in  cer- 
tain respects,  as  much  of  an  enigma  to  her- 
self as  to  her  neighbors,  that  she  feels  the 
pressure  of  influences  that  she  cannot  define 
and  in  ways  that  she  cannot  control.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  she  has  repeatedly  through 
her  history  shown  the  lack  of  a  well-defined 
policy  in  any  direction.  Yet  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  underlying  all  these  various 
movements  there  have  been  certain  very 
positive,  if  not  always  clearly  marked  princi- 
ples. The  first  is  an  ambition  for  a  great 
Slavic  Empire  that  shall  far  outshine  any- 
thing in  history;  the  second  is  that  in  the 
progress  toward  this  Empire  she  will  go  no 
faster  than  she  can  go  with  safety.  She  will 
wait  patiently,  but  always  watchfully  for  the 
opportunity,  which  she  knows  will  come  if 
she  waits  long  enough.  Thus  her  develop- 
ment is  always  along  the  lines  of  the  least 
resistance.  She  is  quick  to  see  an  opening, 
quick  to  enter  it,  but  usually  equally  quick 
to  withdraw  or  at  least  not  advance,  if  she 
sees  that  there  is  a  probability  of  her  being 
drawn  further  than  she  can  go  surely. 

She  has  made,  in  her  own  judgment,  three 
great  mistakes — one  internal,  the  liberation 
of  the  serfs;  two  external,  the  Crimean  and 
Bulgarian  wars.  The  former  was  a  mistake, 
not  per  se,  but  because  the  conditions  were 
not  ripe  for  it;  the  other  two  were  mistakes 
because  she  was  not  prepared  for  the  war 
into  which  she  was  forced  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  popular  sentiment.  To  avoid  similar 
mistakes  in  the  future  she  keeps  an  iron  hand 
on  her  internal  development,  relaxing  only 
when  she  thinks  she  can  do  so  with  safety, 
while  in  her  foreign  policy  her  great  aim  is 
to  secure  such  an  interlacing  of  interests  that 
opposition  to  her  advance  in  one  direction 
will  be  prevented  by  counterbalancing  inter- 
ests somewhere  else.  Thus  her  alliance  with 
France  is  a  foil  to  England  and  Germany, 
while  in  the  Balkans  she  plays  Bulgaria  and 
Servia  against  each  other,  and  Turkey  against 
all. 

In  all  her  ambitions  Russia  recognizes  as 
her  great   rival,  England.      Whichever  way 


she  turns  she  runs  against  England.  An 
English  fleet  turned  the  treaty  of  San  Ste- 
phano  into  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  Engiana 
owns  the  Suez  Canal  and  guards  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.  England  holds  the 
passes  of  the  Himalayas  and  controls  Afghan- 
istan. English  commerce  leads,  and  English 
companies  hold  the  most  valuable  conces 
sions  in  China.  Everywhere  it  is  England, 
exasperatingly  England.  Therefore  she  hates 
England,  does  her  best  to  outwit  her,  and  not 
infrequently  succeeds.  At  the  same  time  she 
knows  that  it  will  not  do  to  go  too  far,  for 
England,  once  exasperated  herself,  would 
make  short  work  both  of  Russian  armies 
and  fleets.  Therefore  she  tries  her,  now 
here,  now  there,  with  infinite  patience, 
sleepless  vigilance;  withdrawing  with  the 
blandest  curtesy  when  she  thinks  she  may 
have  gone  too  far,  but  watching  every 
opportunity,  while  developing  and  strength- 
ening herself  to  give  a  stab  at  her  enemy. 
Will  England  become  so  exasperated  as  to 
lay  down  her  conditions  positively  and  hold 
to  them,  risking  war  if  necessary?  That  is 
the  real  question. 


AMBASSADOR   WHITE    AND 
GERMAN  PRESS. 


THE 


Evidence  continues  to  come  to  hand  of 
the  good  effect  of  Ambassador  White's 
Leipzig  speech.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  improvement  in  the  tone  of  the  Ger- 
man press  which  followed,  and  which  was 
very  generally  attributed  to  the  magnanimity 
and  tact  displayed  by  the  address.  Of  the 
responses  which  it  called  forth,  two  in  par- 
ticular, which  have  come  to  hand  later, 
merit  a  word  of  comment. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitun%,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  fair-minded  papers  in  Ger- 
many, promptly  made  the  amplest  amends, 
declaring  openly  that  moral  neutrality  had 
continually  been  violated  by  the  German 
press,  and  that  the  failure  to  recognize  the 
motives  of  humanity  which  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  led  to  out- 
break of  the  war,  had  been  to  the  Americans 
the  most  trying  part  of  Germany's  unfriendly 
attitude. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  has  been 
a  real  difficulty  throughout  the  Continent  of 
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Europe  in  comprehending,  and  therefore  in 
doing  justice  to,  our  motives  and  purposes 
in  the  war.  The  Continental  Powers  con- 
sider questions  of  foreign  policy  strictly  from 
the  standpoint  of  "practical  politics."  Their 
motives  are  wholly  prudential.  The  war  has 
shown  us  the  distance  which  separates  our 
civilization  on  the  moral  side  from  the  civil- 
ization of  Continent?!  Europe;  just  as  it  has 
shown,  by  the  instinctive  rapprochement 
which  took  place  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain,  the  moral  affinity  which  exists 
between  these  two  nations.  The  full  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
stands  quite  alone.  The  prevailing  inability 
to  comprehend  our  disinterestedness  is 
coupled  by  the  National  Zeitung,  a  prominent 
Berlin  paper,  with  the  naive  admission  that 
merely  selfish  political  principles  are  accepted 
in  Continental  Europe  as  sufficient.  It  as- 
serts: "In  America,  too,  might  makes 
right!"    The  "too"  is  sufficiently  significant. 

Another  representative  paper,  the  Berlin 
Post,  while  admitting  that  prejudice  against 
us  existed  in  certain  circles,  attempted  a 
partial  vindication  which  is  instructive  in 
another  way.  Germany,  we  are  told,  had  so 
often  been  described  by  Americans  as  "a 
great  barracks,"  as  "the  Moloch  of  militar- 
ism," etc.,  that  it  ought  not  to  occasion 
surprise  if  American  affairs  did  not  always 
appear  to  the  Germans  in  the.  rosiest  of  lights. 
The  press  war  began  on  the  American  side; 
and  Mr.  White  must  admit  that,  at  the  least, 
there  had  been  shortcoming  both  intra  et 
extra  muros. 

The  excuse  of  retaliation  may,  of  course, 
be  disregarded ;  but  there  is  none  the  less 
an  admonition  in  the  circumstance  for  us. 
The  habit  which  has  long  prevailed  in  this 
country  of  speaking  of  the  highest  officers  of 
the  Government  with  depreciatory  familiarity, 
and  even  with  disrespect,  has  quite  unfitted 
us  for  appreciating  the  exasperation  and  re- 
sentment which  fill  the  ordinary  German 
when  he  reads  the  full  expressions  about 
Germany  and  the  German  Emperor  by  our 
press.  Such  language  in  Germany  would  be 
punished  with  imprisonment.  It  not  only 
gives  great  offense,  and  is  therefore  likely  to 
lead  to  trouble,  but  it  is  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  barbarism,  the  kind  of  barbarism  that 
characterizes  German  Socialists. 


The  promise  of  peace  has  removed  for  the 
moment  all  ground  for  serious  conflict  of 
feeling  between  the  two  nations;  but  Am- 
bassador White's  eloquent  appeal  to  the  bet- 
ter sense  of  the  German  people,  made  at 
the  right  moment,  m  :st  be  credited  with 
having  done  more  than  all  else  to  allay  the 
rapidly  developing  hostile  feeling  of  Germany 
toward  this  country. 


If  the  Spanish  Government  had  been  will- 
ing to  allow  the  cable  to  Manila  to  be  put  in 
order,  Spain  would  have  been  spared  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  capture  of  Manila  the  day 
after  the  Protocol  of  peace  had  been  signed. 
This  victory  rounds  out  the  war  with  com- 
pleteness. It  puts  Manila,  and  so  really 
Luzon  and  the  Philippines  in  our  hands.  To 
be  sure  it  makes  not  one  bit  of  difference  in 
the  conditions  of  the  Protocol,  but  it 
makes  it  easier  for  us  to  answer  the  claim 
of  Spain  to  hold  them.  Again,  there  were 
no  casualities  on  the  fleet,  and  very  few 
in  the  army,  as  all  through  this  wonderful 
war.  And  again  Admiral  Dewey  has  proved 
himself  capable,  wise,  prudent,  economical 
of  life,  humane  in  victory,  a  stainless  com- 
mander, buch  a  man  as  we  are  proud  to  show 
as  a  representative  of  our  country.  Now  we 
have  an  end  of  German  scheming  in  the 
presence'of  our  fleet,  the  last  act  being  the 
spiriting  away  of  General  Augustin,  possibly 
with  Admiral  Dewey's  consent.  It  he  did 
not  consent  it  was  an  act  almost  of  hostility 
which  needs  explanation  and  rebuke  from 
Berlin.  Even  more  serious  is  the  assertion 
that  a  German  cruiser  has  been  carrying  dis- 
patches for  the  Spaniards  and  serving  them 
in  communicating  between  the  different 
islands.  We  doubt  not  that  our  Government 
will  make  inquiry  and,  if  necessary,  demand 
an  apology  and  the  punishment  of  any 
guilty  officers.    . 

Next  week  the  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus  will 
sail  for  Constantinople  to  take  the  place  of 
President  Angell  as  United  States  Minister 
to  the  Turkish  Court.  Mr.  Angell  has  done 
all  he  could,  but  he  has  been  able  to  do 
nothing.  The  Turkish  Government  refused 
to  make  any  pecuniary  reparation  for  the 
destruction  of  American  property.  It  is  un- 
derstood   that    Mr.  Angell  would  have   our 
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Government  make  a  naval  demonstration  at 
Smyrna  or  elsewhere  to  enforce  the  payment, 
just  as  Russia  has  lately  threatened  to  hold 
the  customs  revenue  of  Trebizond  if  her  old 
claim  for  four  million  dollars  is  not  paid;  but 
our   Government,  always  wisely  inc'ined  to 
peaceful  methods,  is  slow  to  take  such  dras- 
tic  measures.      Our  people   should    under- 
stand the  difficulties   in   the   case.     We  ask 
Sioo  oo  >  for  damages,  cbieflv  at  Harput.   But 
oher  P  >wers  make  similar  demands.     Eng- 
land asks  lor  $300,000.     We   had  no  ciizen 
killed,    but    other    Powers    had.    and  make 
clams  accordingly.     These  claims  are  all  of 
a  sort,  and  if  one  is  paid    the  rest  must  be; 
and  the  Porte   fights   them    all.     Then   the 
Porte  renrnds  us  that  we   have  denied  that 
any  vahd  claim  rested   against   our  country 
in  the  cases  of  the  murder  of  Chinese  and 
Italians  by  mobs,  altho  we   have  paid  dam- 
ages  as  a  matter   of   curtesy.     To  be    sure 
we  reoly  that  at  Harput  the  mob  was  led  by 
officers  of  the  Turkish  Army.    If  we  insist  on 
payment  and  show  force,  we   must  be   ready 
to   back   it  up.     Germany.  France,  Austria, 
all  hate  us  and  would  be  glad  to   humiliate 
us.     They  might  support  Turkey  in  resisting 
our   claim.     Tur«ey   has   a    fine  army,   and 
could    mobilize    half  a  mdlion    men    in   the 
Greek   war,  under  the  direction  of  German 
officers  who  would  be  glad  to  do  us  an  in- 
jury.    We  must  be  able  to  go  on  when  we 
btgin,  and    not  fail.     Peaceful  methods  are 
better.     We   are    not  sure   that    Mr.  Straus 
will  succeed  where  others  have  failed,  in  six 
months  or  a  year;    but   he  will  try,  and  he 
must  be  given  full    time   to   accomplish    his 
task.     We  think  he   will   succeed.     He  is  a 
good  diplomatist;   he  goes  at  a  sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  his  country's    honor,  and  he  is 
persona  grata  at   Constantinople.     Perhaps 
he  can   combine  with    other  Powers  and  do 
thus  what  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  alone. 
At  any  rate  let  him  have  a  free  hand.     Pos- 
sibly the  somewhat  peculiar  article  referred 
to  on  another  page  is  an  indication  that  the 
Turkish  Government  is  getting  ready  to   re- 
consider its  position. 


England  monastery  at  Llanthenoy,  in  Wales 
A  careful  reading  of  the  story  of  the  ordina- 
tion, as  told  by  Father  Ignatius  himself,  dis 
covers  to  us  that    Mar   Timotheos  is  nobod> 
else  than  our  old  friend,  Archbishop  Vilatte, 
of   Green    Bay,  Wis.     It   seems   that  Father 
Ignatius,  Abbot   of   St.   David's   Abbey,  ha 
been    refused    ordination    by   his    canonica 
bishop    for   thirty-eight    years.       During  all 
this  time   he   has    been   only  a  deacon,  was 
snubbed    and    inhibited    by   his   bishop,   and 
still  he  submitted,  and  hi,s  monas'ery  had  to 
do  without  the  sacraments.     Then,  quie  to 
his  surprise,  one  Mar  Timotheos  asked  per 
mission  to   visit   him.     He  came,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  a  fully  accredited  Arch 
bishop  of   the  Jacobite  Church,  und-r  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch.  consecrated  in  Ceylon 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  and  Ceylon.     Vi 
latte  we  knew.     His  orders  are  valid,  if  he 
and   his  Church  are  inconsiderable.     Father 
Ignatius  jumped  at  the  chance  to  get  priests' 
orders  from  Mar  Timo'heos    and  now  he  re- 
joices as  one  born  out  of  due  time.    Now  his 
abbey  has  the  sacraments.     But  a  sad  result 
is  developed.     His  act   has  probably    taken 
him   out  of   the  Church  of  England.     The 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  says  it  is  secession.     In- 
deed, Father  Ignatius  has  been  charging  the 
English  Church  with   heresy  in  not  excom- 
municating Dean  Fremantle  and  other  liberal 
men;  and  perhaps  he  is  starting  an  Old  Cath- 
olic  Church   to   wh  ch   the  faithful  can  flee 
from   the   apostate    Anglican    Church.     We 
suspect  that  he  will  have  as  much  following 
as  the  disciple  of  Goa  has  in  Wisconsin. 


We  did  not  know  that  we  had  such  an 
exalted  dignitary  i  1  the  United  States  as  the 
"Mar  Timotheos,"  who  has  just  ordained 
the  noted  Father  Ignatius,  of  the  Church  of 


There  remains  only  a  brief  week  before 
the  closing  of  the  books  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  American  Board.  The  financial  situa- 
tion is  causing  much  anxiety  to  the  officers 
of  the  Board,  and  there  is  much  danger  of 
another  embarrassing  debt.  Wuh  victory 
for  our  fleet  and  our  navy  there  ought  not  to 
be  defeat  for  our  Boards.  The  missionaries 
on  the  field  are  doing  as  noble  a  service  as 
any  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors.  We  have 
shown  what  we  think  of  the  latter  by  the 
jubilant  welcome  given  to  Admiral  Sampson's 
battle-ships  as  they  came  up  the  Hudson  last 
week.  Cannot  the  Congrega'ionalists  give 
to  the  workers  on  the  field  a  thrill  of  even 
deeper  joy  by  sending  the  word  that  there  is 
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no  debt,  there  will  be  no  reduction,  and  in- 
stead every  help  for  an  onward  movement 
such  as  there  has  not  been  in  the  past? 
Gifts  large  and  small  should  be  sent  in  this 
week,  that  when  the  books  close  next  week 
the  balance  may  be  on  the  right  side. 


....  It  is  an  outrage  for  the  Sunday  papers 
to  syndicate  such  ridiculous  nonsense  as 
some  of  them  do  in  the  matter  of  fake 
archeology.  Here  we  find  an  article  telling 
about  a  German  named  Bruesselbach,  who 
has  published  a  lot  of  ancient  Hebrew 
records,  said  to  have  been  found  in  Pales- 
tine. One  is  a  leather  manuscript  written 
by  Moses,  found  at  Tel-el-Hesy,  the  ancient 
Lachish.  Think  of  that!  where  they  have 
rain  and  where  leather  would  rot  in  ten 
years.  Another  is  a  bronze  coin  of  King 
David's  minting.  Think  of  that  again!  be- 
fore coins  were  invented.  Then  there  is  a 
seal  of  Solomon,  with  Solomon's  name  on  it, 
in  letters  of  a  style,  so  far  as  they  have  any 
style,  of  a  thousand  years  later.  Of  course 
ignorant  people  will  be  deceived,  and  that  is 
what  was  intended. 

....It  is  a  sad,  but  not  strange,  tragedy 
which  has  convulsed  the  pugilistic  world. 
Jim  Corbett's  father,  Patrick  J.  Corbett, 
did  not  want  his  son  to  become  a  prize- 
fighter; and  yet  he  allowed  him  to  make 
his  first  fight  in  his  stable.  He  was  Chris- 
tian enough  to  think  that  prize-fighting  and 
gambling  were  wrong,  and  yet  at  last  he 
mortgaged  and  lost  all  his  property  in  a  bet 
on  his  son's  fight  with  Fitzsimmons.  Then 
he  worried  over  his  conduct,  felt  that  it  was 
his  fault  that  his  son  had  entered  on  hiscareer, 
and  at  last  went  crazy  and  killed  his  wife  and 
himself.  It  is  said  that  James  feels  badly 
about  it,  but  not  badly  enough  to  think  of 
giving  up  his  immoral  and  illegal  and  un- 
christian business. 

The  first  to  fall  in  the  war  with  Spain 

was  Ensign  Bagley,  whose  monument  is  to 
be  set  up  in  the  soldiers'  cemetery  in  the 
capital  square  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Contribu- 
tions have  been  limited  to  one  dollar,  and 
yet  two  thousand  dollars  have  come  in  for  it, 
much  of  it  in  school-children's  nickels  and 
dimes.  It  was  very  fitting  that  the  first  to 
fall  was  from  the  State  where  the  first  blood 


was  shed  in  the  Civil  War,  a  man  whose 
father  was  a  major  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
and  whose  grandfather  was  Governor  of  North 
Carolina.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  from 
Pilgrim  stock.  It  is  thus  that  the  unpleas- 
ant memories  of  the  past  are  wiped  out,  and 
the  nation  made  one  in  love  and  sympathy. 

At  any  time  we  may  hear  of  the  death 

of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  We  suppose  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  his  great  weakness,  altho  he  con- 
tinues able  to  perform  certain  public  func- 
tions. Then  will  come  an  intrigue  of  the 
most  exciting  character,  in  which  courts  as 
well  as  cardinals  will  be  involved,  to  secure  a 
succession  which  shall  help  the  forward  or 
backward  party  in  the  Church  and  the  ad- 
vocates or  opponents  of  conciliation  with  the 
Quirinal. 

We   were   glad,    last    month,  to   ask 

an  article  by  Mr.  Schurz  directly  controvert- 
ing our  position  on  territorial  expansion,  as 
it  gave  an  opportunity  for  our  readers  to  see 
both  sides  of  the  question.  For  the  same 
reason  we  are  glad  this  week  to  print  an  ar- 
ticle of  milder  warning  on  the  subject  by  the 
Hon.  L.  H.  Courtney,  M.P.,  Privy  Council- 
or, who  has  served  as  a  Liberal  in  more  than 
one  British  Cabinet. 

....  Mr.  Dingley  notices  that  the  religious 
press  and  the  Christian  Church  of  the  coun- 
try generally  favor  the  retention  by  our 
Government  of  what  territory  it  has  taken 
from  Spain.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  It 
is  a  matter  of  Christian  duty  with  us  to  serve 
the  world.  Let  the  selfish  people  try  to 
escape  responsibility. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  calling  the  House  of  Lords  "the 
Hooley  House."  Those  who  talk  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  republics  will  please  note  these 
scandals  in  which  peers  were  bought  either 
personally  or  through  a  peer-dealer. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  transports 

now  coming  in  with  our  troops  from  Cuba 
come  in  good  condition,  the  soldiers  properly 
cared  for,  and  no  more  sick  than  can  be  ex- 
pected. But  this  does  not  excuse  earlier 
blunders. 

....Is  it  not  curious  that  the  attempt  to 
replace  the  imperialistic  and  tyrannous  gov- 
ernment of  Spain  by  a  government  which 
shall  allow  local  self-government  should  be 
perversely  celled  imperialism? 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  GOSPEL  IN   ITALY. 

BY    LOUISE   SEYMOUR    HOUGHTON. 

The  remarkable  movement  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  of  France,  by  which  many 
of  them  are  abjuring  the  errors  of  their  Church, 
and  either  entering  the  Protestant  ministry,  or 
(when  their  education  or  personal  gifts  do  not 
fit  them  for  this)  taking  up  other  callings,  is 
well  known.  It  appears  from  recent  advices 
that  a  like  movement  is  going  on  in  Italy,  tho 
by  no  means,  as  yet,  to  a  like  extent. 

Last  January  the  Methodist  church  of  Na- 
ples— the  very  existence  of  which  has  been 
possible  only  in  recent  years — received  into  its 
communion  the  ex-priest  Bonaventura,  former- 
ly an  "  Apostolic  Missionary  "  (that  is  of  the 
"Catholic  and  Apostolic"  Church  of  Rome) 
to  the  benighted  people  of  Albania.  A  very 
large  audience  gathered  in  the  little  Methodist 
church  to  hear  this  former  priest  tell  of  the 
inward  struggles  and  trials  by  which  he  at  last 
came  out  of  darkness  into  light. 

Another  priest,  a  young  man,  possessed  of 
remarkable  oratorical  gifts,  Mr.  Giuseppe  Jan- 
noni,  was  lately  converted  at  a  service  in  the 
Methodist  church  in  Rome.  How  he  came  to 
attend  such  a  service  we  are  not  told;  but  it  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted  that  he  went  there  in 
search  of  light. 

In  Florence,  within  a  few  months,  four  priests 
have  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and  very 
lately  an  appeal  to  the  editor  of  the  evangelical 
journal,  II  Labaro,  was  made  by  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  priests,  who  begged  that 
a  way  might  be  opened  for  them  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood otherwise  than  in  the  priesthood.  No 
way  has,  however,  been  opened,  and  these 
priests  are  still  exercising  their  ministry— let 
us  hope  that  they  are  giving  to  their  people,  so 
far  as  may  be,  the  light  that  has  been  shed 
upon  them. 

A  Protestant  church  is  now  about  to  be 
founded  in  a  village  near  Abruzzo,  under  cir- 
cumstances particularly  interesting  to  Chris- 
tians of  this  country. 

Several  years  ago  an  Italian  cooper,  named 
Domenica,  came  to  this  country  in  search  of 
work.  He,  however,  found  none;  and  one 
day,  being  desperate,  he  was  loudly  cursing 
God,  who,  he  said,  had  abandoned  him,  when 
another  Italian  bade  him  hush;  that  God  would 
give  him  work  if  he  deserved  it;  and  finally  in- 
duced  him    to    go    with  him  to  see  his  pastor. 


The  name  of  the  pastor  is  not  given,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  few  Protestant  Italian  pastors  in 
New  York.  This  good  minister  succeeded  in 
procuring  work  for  the  poor  Italian,  who  from 
a  natural  sentiment  of  gratitude  began  to  at- 
tend his  church.  There  he  was  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ;  he  began  to  read  the  Bi- 
ble, and  sent  to  his  sister  in  Italy  a  New  Testa- 
ment, begging  her  to  read  it  to  her  parents, 
who  could  not  read. 

After  a  few  years  Domenica  had  amassed  the 
little  fortune  that  permitted  him  to  return  to 
his  native  village.  There  to  his  joy  he  found 
that  his  entire  family  had  been  converted  by 
the  reading  of  the  New  Testament.  Greatly 
desiring  further  instruction  Domenica  went  to 
Naples  to  see  the  Protestant  pastor,  Mr.  Pous, 
and  begged  that  a  Christian  teacher  might  be 
sent  to  his  village.  Mr.  Pous  wrote  to  the  pas- 
tor of  Ancona,  which  is  not  far  from  Schiavi, 
Domenica's  village,  asking  him  to  visit  these 
people;  and  he  did  so. 

When  it  became  known,  by  the  Protestant 
pastor's  visit,  that  Domenica  and  his  family 
had  become  Protestants,  a  veritable  persecu- 
tion broke  out.  It  was  agreed  by  all  his  fel- 
low-villagers that  they  would  neither  give  em- 
ployment to  any  member  of  this  family,  nor 
would  they  buy  of  them  or  sell  to  them.  The 
family  was  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation; 
but  their  beautiful  conduct  under  these  trials 
finally  made  an  impression,  and  by  degrees 
some  thirty  of  the  villagers  began  to  attend 
the  teachings  which  from  time  to  time  the  good 
pastor  of  Ancona  came  to  give  to  the  perse- 
cuted family. 

When  the  number  of  listeners  had  reached 
this  point  the  facts  were  reported  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Evangelization  of  the  Waldensian 
Church,  who  sent  a  young  physician,  Dr. 
de  Felici,  himself  a  convert  from  Romanism,  to 
investigate  the  matter.  Dr.  de  Felici  was  so 
fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  minds  of  these  poor  villagers  that 
he  took  up  his  abode  among  them  and  devoted 
himself  to  their  instruction.  But  at  the  end 
of  twenty-two  months  this  good  doctor  died,  to 
the  intense  grief  of  the  entire  community,  to 
whom  he  had  greatly  endeared  himself.  At 
his  funeral,  which  was  attended  by  hundreds 
of  persons,  two  Roman  Catholic  physicians 
pronounced  his  eulogy,  moved  even  to  tears. 
Since  then  these  people,  who  have  never  had  a 
pastor,  have  had  no   Christian   teacher;  but  a 
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church  is  now  about  to  be  founded  among 
then.  The  pastor  of  the  church  in  Lugano, 
who  recently  visited  Schiavi,  wrote  to  a  re- 
ligious paper  that  he  was  "  astounded  to  hear 
poor,  ignorant  men,  far  adv  inced  in  years,  re- 
pealing with  wonderful  accuracy  passages 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  entire 
Psalms  and  hymns,  and  even  summaries  of 
sermons  that  they  heard  four  or  five  years 
ago." 

Thus,  even  in  darkened  Italy,  is  the  light  of 
the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ  m.king  its  way 
into  the  remote  villages,  and  into  the  minds  of 
the  poor  and  ignorant. 

One  thought  emerges  from  this  true  story: 
the  importance  of  our  own  City  Missions.  It 
cost*  thousands  of  dollars  to  send  a  missionary 
to  a  foreign  country;  and  it  is  money  well  spent. 
But  the  Italians  in  our  midst,  and  the  Chinese 
and  many  other  foreigners,  who  come  to  this 
country  wi:h  the  intention  ot  recurning  home 
as  soon  as  they  have  amassed  a  modest  com- 
petence— these  poor  people  may  become,  and 
with  God's  blessing  they  will  oecome,  like  Do- 
men. ca,  unpaid  a<d  uncostly  missionaries  to 
their  own  people,  if  only  the  Christians  of  this 
country  will  give  adequate  support,  both  in 
money  and  service,  to  me  *  down-town  church- 
es "  and  the  mission  churches  of  our  great 
cities. 

New  York  City. 


The  old  Congregational  House  in  Boston 
has  been  deserted  for  the  new  one.  The  offices 
of  the  different  Congregational  Societies  have 
been  transferred  to  the  more  commodious  quar- 
ters on  Beacon  Street,  and  "Congregational 
House"  will  take  the  place  of  the  old  address, 
1  Somerset  Street. 

.  .  .  .At  the  Old  Orchard  meeting  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  Foreign  Missionary  Alliance,  last  Sun- 
day, Dr.  Simpson  raised  $60  000  for  foreign 
missions.  There  was  a  considerable  number 
of  young  men  and  women  who  volunteered  for 
service,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  Alliance 
had  plans  for  entering  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

.  .  .  .There  is  always  interest  attaching  tothe 
appointments  to  the  bishoprics  in  India,  and 
the  resignation  of  the  see  of  Calcutta  by  Bish- 
op Johnson,  on  account  of  his  health,  has  given 
occasion  for  an  exceptionally  good  appoint- 
ment, that  of  Mr.  Welldon,  the  headmaster  of 
Harrow.  There  is  maniiest  in  some  of  the  pa- 
pers surprise  that  he  should  accept  such  a  po- 
sition. On  the  other  hand,  those  who  under- 
stand the  circumstances  best  indicate  that  there 
is  far  more  of  opportunity  for  influence  under 
the  existing  circumstances  of   India  in  such  a 


chair  than  in  almost  any  position  open  in 
England.  There  is  very  general  gratification 
that  so  able  a  man  has  ace  pted  the  appoint- 
ment. 

...  .It  is  quite  a  while  since  we  have  heard 
much  of  "  The  Leayu-:  of  Catholic  Unity." 
Recently,  however,  some  one  has  be<  n  inquir- 
ing with  reg  rd  to  it  and  B;shop  Satt^rlee.  who 
is  one  of  us  members,  affirms  that  it  is  in  exist- 
ence and  he  see-,  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
yet  become  a  '"valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
American  bishops  in  moving  forward  toward 
the  grand  ideal  of  a  united  Church  in  the 
Uni  ed  States."  He  refers  to  theaction  of  the 
last  Lamjpth  Conference  as  most  favorable  to 
this  purpose.  The  last  regular  meeting  of  the 
council  was  appointed  to  be  held  la^t  year  in 
Washington,  but  was  p^tponed  so  as  t  ive 
opportunity  for  the  Lambeth  Conference  to 
take  action  on  the  general  subject. 

....At  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference 
in  England  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  credentials  of  persons  from  America 
and  elsewhere  who  make  British  Met'iodUm 
"a  happy  hunting-ground,"  and  divert  funds 
which  would  naturally  go  to  the  support  of  its 
own  socitties.  A  stro  g  effort  was  made  to 
foroid  the  election  to  positions  of  trust  in  the 
Church  ot  any  persons  directly  interested  in 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  After  some 
discussion  resolutions  were  passed,  declining 
to  alter  the  present  methods  of  procedure,  but 
emphasizing  very  strongly  the  great  need  of 
freedom  from  complicity  with  the  traffic  of  all 
Christians,  and  especially  those  holding  office 
in  the  Church. 

....The  situation  in  the  churches  in  the 
South  is  booming  very  similar  to  that  in  the 
North.  The  Christian  Observer  states  that  a 
comparison  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  for  the  past  ten  years  shows  a 
remarkable  growth  of  city  churches.  In  1888 
the  largest  church  of  the  denomination,  the 
First  Nashville,  had  a  membership  of  939; 
this  year  it  reports  1,263.  Whereas  ten  years 
ago  only  two  churches  had  over  800  communi- 
cants, this  year  there  are  five,  and  twenty-nine 
have  more  than  500,  whereas  only  fourteen 
had  that  number  ten  years  ago.  There  is 
thus  manifest  an  increased  concentration  of 
members,  wealth  and  influence  in  the  more  cen- 
tral churches  of  the  large  cities.  There  is 
noted  an  interesting  fact  that  some  of  the 
churches  have  sacrificed  much  numerical  and 
material  strength  in  the  interest  of  smaller 
and  weaker  churches.  One  church  in  Balti- 
more, which  ten  years  ago  ranked  third  in  the 
denomination,  is  now   eleventh,  having   given 
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134  members  to  a  colony.  So,  also,  two 
churches  in  Louisville  have  fallen  back  from 
the  second  and  seventh  rank  to  the  tenth  and 
thirternth;  but  in  their  pbce  have  come  up 
five  new  chuiches,  so  that  the  total  of  work 
and  Church  influence  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  self-sacrifice  of  these  large 
churches. 

....The  twenty-eighth  convention  of  the 
National  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union,  held 
recently  in  Boston,  was  a  most  successful  one. 
The  sessions  were  held  in  Fanueil  Hall,  1  500 
delegates  being  present.  The  report  of  Father 
Dovle  shows  that  during  the  year  1891  socie- 
ties have  been  organized  with  a  membership  of 
4,069.  Thus  during  the  five  years  of  his  hold- 
ing the  office  the  Union  has  been  increased  by 
473  societies  and  a  membership  qf  25  901.  The 
report  shows  that  there  are  in  all  921  s<  cieties 
with  a  total  membership  of  77.223,  of  whom 
54  615  were  on  the  assessment  rolls  of  January 
is.t,  1898.  The  largest  number  ot  societies  is 
in  the  diocese  of  Philad  lphU,  162.  with  a  mem- 
bership of  16,605.  Scranton  shows  a  good  re- 
port. 73  societies  with  a  membership  of  8,070; 
Knights  of  Father  Mathew  in  Missouri  are 
gathered  in  50  societies  with  2  440  members. 
The  mass  meeting  at  Music  Hall  was  crowded, 
and  among  the  speakers  were  Father  Cleary, 
the  National  President,  Governor  Wolcott,  a  d 
others.  At  8  a.m.  of  the  next  day  there  was  a 
solemn  mass  of  requiem  for  the  deceased  mem- 
bers at  the  cathedral,  and  another  impressive 
scene  wa<=  that  of  the  funeral  ot  Colonel  Bogan, 
of  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Regiment.  The 
declaration  of  principles  rejoices  in  the  mani- 
festation of  total  abstinence  principles  to  so 
great  a  degree  on  the  part  of  the  hierarchy  tind 
clergy  ot  the  country;  calls  upon  the  members 
of  the  unions  to  join  heartilv  in  efforts  to  se- 
cure still  further  restrictive  legislation  regard- 
ing the  liquor  business,  and  to  aid  in  support- 
ing" legitimate  efforts  to  see  that  officials  en- 
force the  1  ws.  On  account  of  the  close 
relations  to  this  subject  of  the  Sunday 
question  the  societies  are  urged  to  be 
espfcially  energetic  in  securing  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  laws  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor 
on  that  day.  The  different  unions  are  also 
advised  to  communicate  with  their  respective 
representatives  in  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  passage  of  Congressman  Ellis's 
bill  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
on  reservations  at  the  immigration  stations 
and  through  the  canteen.  Among  the  resolu- 
tions was  one  for  pusning  the  missionary  work 
among  juveniles  with  still  greater  energy,  and 
to  secure  the  teaching  of  approved  total  absti- 


nence principles  in  the  parochial  schools  of 
the  country.  With  this  in  view  the  formation 
of  bovs'  and  y iris'  societies  was  urged,  that 
the  children,  pledged  to  the  total  abstinence 
movement,  may  become  a  greater  power  in 
the  land.  Reference  was  made  to  the  growth 
of  the  practice  among  societies  of  Catholics  in 
excluding  from  their  festivities  and  social 
gatherings  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks;  and 
the  trust  was  expressed  that  the  practice  will 
become  popular  and  universal  among  all  or- 
ganizations of  Catholics.  The  temp^  ranee 
work  among  non-Catholics  was  referred  to 
most  cordially,  and  very  kindly  feelings  were 
reciprocated  in  the  recognition  that  the  battle 
for  temperance  is  a  common  cause.  The  res- 
olutions closed  with  an  expression  of  undying 
allegiance  to  the  fl  g  of  our  coun'rv,  and  of 
affection  for  tne  fallen  officers,  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Bishop  Tierney,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
was  chosen  president,  to  succeed  Father  Clea- 
ry, and  Father  Doyle  was  re-elected  secretary. 
The  next  annual  convention  is  to  be  held  in 
Chicago. 

...  .The  indications  are  increasing  that  the 
"  Rascol,"  or  religious  dissent  movement, 
which  m  Russia  has  estranged  millions  from 
the  Orthodox  State  Church,  is  proving  co  ta- 
gi  ms  i  1  neighboring  lands  also.  Recently  the 
movements  of  the  Naz  renes,  a  peculiar  sect  in 
Hungary,  have  attracted  wide-spread  attei-tion , 
their  official  confession  having  been  published 
in  a  number  of  leading  Church  papers  on  the 
Continent,  notably  in  Germany.  It  is  stated 
that  their  organization  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
destructive  anti-State  Church  propaganda  and 
that  they  are  pronounced  religious  Nihilists, 
characterized  by  non-confessionalism.  They 
are  found  chiefly  in  Western  Hungary,  the 
agitation  being  particularly  successful  among 
the  working  classes.  In  Southern  Hungary  it 
has  spread  among  the  peasants,  especiall  y  in 
those  districts  where  the  Gospel  of  Agrarian 
socialism  has  found  such  a  ready  acceptance. 
The  recruits  to  this  new  sect  are  secured  mainly 
from  the  Greek-Oi  iental  Servians  and  the  Cal- 
vinistic  ReiormeJ  Magyars.  The  motives  for 
severing  their  connection  with  the  State 
Church  are  not  always  of  a  religious  kind  and 
origin.  This  step  is  fr«  quently  taken  in  order 
to  escape  heavy  taxation  for  Church  and 
cuhus  purposes.  Sometimes  it  is  the  result  of 
disagreement  with  the  priests  and  the  cler- 
gy. The  growth  of  the  sect  has  been  ad- 
vanced materially  by  the  law  of  relig- 
ious freedom  that  was  promulgated  in  Hun- 
gary in  1895.  Before  that  time  the  law 
required  every  citizen    to  belong  to  one  of  the 
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churches  recognized  by  the  State;  but  now  the 
status  of  "  non-confessionalism,"  or  non-mem- 
bership in  any  religious  communion  is  accepta- 
ble to  the  State.  When  the  adoption  of  this 
law  was  under  consideration,  it  was  urged  that 
it  would  result  in  great  harm  to  the  historical 
and  established  Churches  and  give  rise  to 
ecclesiastical  anarchism  and  radicalism.  The 
rapid  spread  of  the  Nazarenes  shows  that 
these  fears  were  fully  justified.  In  the  case 
of  the  Agrarian  socialists  there  non-confession- 
alism was  developed  into  a  full-fledged  athe- 
ism. The  Nazarenes,  too,  are  very  radical. 
They  entertain  principles  antagonistic  to 
the  existing  social  order  of  things;  they  refuse 
under  any  circumstances  to  take  an  oath;  re- 
fuse also  to  enter  the  army  and  prefer  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  severest  punishments 
rather  than  take  weapons  of  war  into  their 
hands.  The  military  authorities  of  Austria 
have  had  as  much  trouble  with  the  Nazarenes 
as  those  of  Russia  have  had  with  the  Men- 
nonites.  The  Nazarenes  have  no  priests;  their 
"  elders  "  perform  marriage  ceremonies,  con- 
duct services,  and  the  like.  In  this  respect  as 
in  others,  e.  g.  their  exemplary  moral  life  and 
industry,  they  closely  resemble  the  Russian 
Stundists.  Their  conduct  is  marked  by  its 
peacefulness,  willingness  to  help  each  other 
and  their  neighbors,  and  by  a  religious  zeal 
for  the  spread  of  their  peculiar  teachings  and 
tenets  that  borders  on  fanaticism.  The  Church 
authorities,  high  and  low,  are  considerably 
perplexed  at  the  phenomenal  growth  of  this 
religious  dissenting  movement,  in  which  they 
recognize  a  great  danger  to  Church  and  State. 


MISSIONS. 

CHINESE    BOOK-LENDING    ASSO- 
CIATION. 

BY   THE   REV.    R.    H.    GRAVES, 

Missionary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

This  Association  had  its  origin  in  the  desire 
of  the  Chinese  Christians  in  Canton  to  influ- 
ence the  leading  and  more  influential  classes 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tianity and  progress.  The  teachers  in  the  vil- 
lage schools  form  a  class  who  are  much  re- 
spected by  the  people,  and  are  looked  up  to  as 
their  natural  guides.  Many  of  them  have 
passed  the  Government  examinations,  and 
have  a  literary  degree;  almost  all  the  rest  at- 
tend the  examinations  as  candidates  for  hon- 
ors. As  the  interpreters  of  the  mind  of  Con- 
fucius and  the  sages  they  wield  much  influ- 
ence. The  special  object  of  this  Christian 
society  is  to  loan  books  to  these  men,  and  try 
to  get  them  to  investigate  the  claims  of  Chris- 


tianity. Since  the  Japanese  war,  especially, 
there  is  an  awakening  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
these  conservative  men,  tho  many  of  them  are 
still  wedded  to  the  past  and  despise  Christian- 
ity and  everything  Western.  Besides  taking 
books,  the  colporters  of  this  society  take  ink 
and  pencils  and  school  supplies  for  sale.  This 
gives  them  an  introduction  to  the  schools,  and 
also  helps  to  defray  their  traveling  expenses. 

The  last  Report,  after  mentioning  the  en- 
couragements and  discouragements  met  with 
during  the  year,  gives  a  statement  of  the  in- 
come, amounting  to  583.92  taels  ($811).  Then 
follows  a  list  of  the  books  loaned,  forty-eight 
in  number,  consisting  largely  of  commentaries 
and  notes  on  the  Scriptures  and  apologetic 
literature,  with  some  books  of  the  New  Learn- 
ing, i.  e.  Western  Learning. 

Then  follow  the  reports  of  the  nine  colporters 
employed  last  year,  who  worked  in  eleven 
districts  (counties).  The  plan  is  for  a  man  to 
canvass  a  district  for  a  year  and  try  to  visit  all 
the  schools.  As  there  are  seventy-seven  dis- 
tricts in  this  province  it  will  take  seven  years 
with  the  present  force  to  go  over  all  the  prov- 
ince. 

They  report  4,470  villages  and  6,519  schools 
visited  last  year.  Some  of  the  reports  give 
the  number  of  schools  where  books  were 
loaned  and  the  number  of  those  who  refused 
the  books.  Thus  in  one  district  348  teachers 
accepted  the  loan  of  books,  while  382  refused 
them.  On  the  whole  nearly  half  the  teachers 
accepted  the  loans.  In  all  2,516  books  were 
thus  loaned.  Tho  the  object  is  to  loan  books 
and  not  to  sell  them,  they  may  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  have  them  for  themselves.  In 
some  districts  quite  a  number  were  sold.  The 
sales  amounted  to  $105.17.  Most  of  this  sum, 
however,  was  for  school  supplies. 

The  report  also  gives  the  number  of  times 
the  books  were  loaned  to  a  single  person — 
these  range  from  once  up  to  fifteen  times — the 
latter  showing  the  interest  some  men  took  in 
reading  the  books.  Eight  men  are  reported 
as  having  joined  the  churches  through  the 
influence  of  the  books  loaned. 

The  Society  wishes  to  open  a  Central  Read- 
ing Room  and  Depository  in  Canton,  where 
the  educated  classes  may  come  and  read,  and 
converse  with  the  Christian  librarian  and  care- 
taker. Want  of  funds  has  prevented  the  car- 
rying out  of  this  scheme  hitherto;  but  a  house 
has  already  been  rented,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
means  may  be  forthcoming  to  carry  out  this 
laudable  object.  It  certainly  is  something 
that  should  commend  itself  to  the  liberality  of 
Christian  givers. 
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Tho  the  effort  is  a  native  one,  the  directors 
work  in  connection  with  an  advisory  commit- 
tee, appointed  annually  by  the  Canton  Mis- 
sionary Conference,  and  the  books  are  largely 
supplied  by  grants  from  the  Bible  and  Tract 
Societies.  The  current  expenses  and  salaries 
are  paid  by  subscriptions  from  the  Chinese 
here  and  in  America. 

Canton,  China.      

A  MAORI  FUNERAL. 

BY   WILLIAM    H.    SALLMON,    M.A. 

The  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  are  a  strange 
people.  Once  they  were  a  ferocious  race  of 
cannibal  savages;  but  through  the  work  of  the 
missionaries  the  bulk  of  the  nation  renounced 
their  heathen  beliefs  and  customs  and  em- 
braced Christianity.  At  the  present  time  they 
do  not  all  profess  Christianity,  still  less  are 
all  influenced  by  its  teachings.  There  has 
been  a  sad  falling  away,  due  to  many  causes, 
national,  political  and  moral.  But  consider- 
ing the  past  history  and  present  condition  of 
Christianity  among  the  English,  who  is  there 
that  can  afford  to  cast  a  stone  ?  Nevertheless 
a  vast  change  has  come  over  the  Maori  nation; 
they  are  now  peaceful  citizens  of  a  British 
colony,  some  of  them  successful  farmers  and 
men  of  business,  some  holding  high  positions 
in  the  government  of  the  colony — many  of  them 
consistent  Christians. 

So  much  it  seems  necessary  to  say  by 
way  of  preface  lest  some  superficial  critic 
of  missions,  judging  from  the  pagan  practices 
and  weird  scenes  to  be  recorded,  may  inconsid- 
erately jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evan- 
gelization of  this  race  has  resulted  in  failure. 

It  is  doubtful  if  such  a  wonderful  Maori  cere- 
monial will  ever  be  seen  again.  Major  Kemp  — 
otherwise,  Meiha  Keepa  te  a  Rangihiwinui — 
a  brave  warrior  and  trusted  friend  of  white  and 
brown,  passed  away  at  the  good  old  age  of 
seventy-five. 

The  story  of  this  hero's  gallantry  in  the 
early  days  of  colonization,  when  he  championed 
the  cause  of  the  whites  and  friendly  natives 
against  the  unfriendly  natives,  fighting  for  the 
great  white  Queen  whom  he  had  never  seen,  is 
full  of  thrilling  incident.  Such  was  his  chival- 
ry, generosity  and  high  courage  that  he  elic- 
ited the  admiration  of  British  officers,  and  for 
his  valor  and  fidelity  was  awarded  by  Queen 
Victoria  with  a  sword  of  honor  and  his  tribe 
with  a  silk  banner. 

Out  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Wanganui 
River  at  Putiki  Pah  his  body  lay  in  a  tent  for 
ten  days,  and  the  usual  tangi  (feast  of  mourn- 


ing) was  held  over  it.  During  all  that  time  the 
widow,  daughter  and  female  relatives  mourn- 
ing near  the  coffin  would  not  touch  bite  or  sup. 
Their  arms  and  faces  are  all  cut  and  bleeding 
from  the  self-imposed  torture  inflicted  with  the 
sharp-edged  pipi  shells.  Outside,  the  natives 
mourn  in  dismal  yet  musically  correct  minor 
chords.  For  days  by  canoe,  train,  steamer,  on 
horseback  and  afoot,  the  natives  come  trooping 
in,  bringing  with  them  sheep  and  oxen  and 
tons  of  potatoes.  As  they  approach  the  pah 
(settlement)  they  form  in  marching  order,  the 
almost  naked  warriors  with  their  curious  weap- 
ons heading  the  procession,  followed  by  the 
women  dressed  in  black,  decorated  with  green 
wreaths  and  waving  branches  of  willow.  The 
receiving  tribe  marches  out  headed  by  a  band, 
and  awaits  the  newcomers  in  a  large  field,  and 
as  they  approach  each  other  there  are  salvos 
of  musketry  and  hakas  of  welcome.  An  old  chief 
in  a  woolen  shirt  and  drawers,  with  a  woman's 
white  petticoat  round  his  waist  and  a  shawl  of 
black  cloth  draped  across  his  broad  shoulders, 
leads  in  the  haka  (war-dance).  Two  women 
dressed  in  white,  with  rolling  eyeballs,  lolling 
tongues  and  strange  gesticulations,  advance 
from  the  circle  where  the  tribes  have  squatted 
on  the  ground.  Two  men  with  hideously 
painted  faces,  clad  in  flax  mats  about  the 
loins  and  wearing  hats  and  shoes,  soon  join 
them.  Before  long  the  hats  and  shoes  are 
thrown  aside  and  the  dancing,  shouting  and 
wailing  reach  a  contagious  pitch. 

Finally  the  day  for  the  burial  arrives.  There 
is  the  roll  of  the  muffled  drum  and  the  strains 
of  the  Dead  March — for  this  gallant  warrior  is 
to  have  a  military  State  funeral;  but  above  all 
rises  the  terrific  wailing  of  the  women.  Thou- 
sands of  people  have  seized  every  available 
vantage-point  on  the  hills.  The  procession 
wends  its  way  to  the  little  mission  chapel, 
where  the  English  clergyman,  assisted  by  three 
Maori  priests,  reads  the  Maori  translation  of 
the  burial  service;  then  the  coffin  is  borne  to 
the  brick-walled  grave,  the  women  throw  in 
their  green  branches,  and  eulogies  are  pro- 
nounced over  the  dead.  The  climax  is  reached 
when  the  officiating  clergyman  speaks  this 
touching  word  of  farewell  to  the  dead  chief: 
"  Good-by,  old  friend,  good-by;  go  on  your 
journey,  go." 

The  military  salute  is  fired,  and  in  a  field 
near  by  an  old  man  is  covering  up  another 
grave  in  which  are  buried  the  clothes,  bed 
and  bedding,  even  to  the  spring  mattress 
chopped  up  into  small  pieces. 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  tears  to  jollity,  from 
mourning  to  laughing,   from  wailing  to  shouts 
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of  joy  and  applause,  is  a  short  way  with  the 
Maori.  In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  body  is 
lowered  into  the  grave  th-  whole  assemblage 
is  turned  loose  for  a  wild  war-danre,  the  pots 
are  already  steaming  on  the  camp-fires  and  the 
feasting  has  begun.  Provisions  are  carted 
into  the  center  of  the  pah  until  there  arises  a 
pile  80  feet  lo^g.  7  feet  high  and  several  feet 
in  breadth.  There  are  14  tons  of  flour,  26 
sacks  of  potatoes,  127  bags  of  sugar.  48 
large  boxes  of  biscuits.  10  sacks  and  5 
boxes  of  dried  fish,  3  hogsheads  of  beer.  2 
ca«es  of  whisky,  etc..  etc.  There  are  also 
rich  kiwi  mats,  and  curios  of  greenstone  and 
wha'ebone.  In  front  are  ten  rigs  tied  to 
stakes,  and  on  top  are  199  one-pound  notes, 
impaled  on  sticks.  This  huge  pile,  partly  from 
the  Government,  and  partly  from  the  tribe  of 
the  dead  chief,  is  distributed  as  presents  on 
the  day  after  the  funeral. 

The  feasting,  speech-making  and  dancing 
continue  for  two  days  longer,  and  then  the 
tribes  disperse  to  their  settlements.  Truly 
these  Maoris  are  a  strange  people. 

Sydney,  Australia. 


BIBLICAL  RESEARCH. 

Liberal  and  critical  theology  in  Germany 
has  a  new  organ  entitled  Theologische  Runds- 
chau, edited  by  Professor  Bossuet,  of  the 
University  of  Gottingen.  Its  program  ex- 
pressly announces  that  it  is  not  to  be  a  rival 
publication  to  the  Theologische  Literaturzeitung, 
of  which  Harnack  and  Schiirer  have  be«n  the 
editors  from  the  beginning,  twenty  years  ago; 
nor  to  the  Holtzmann  theological  Jahresbuch. 
From  the  few  numbers  that  have  appeared 
it  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  journal  to 
popularize  among  the  pastors  and  educated 
laity  the  newer  and  more  conservative  views 
which,  in  recent  tim^s,  have  made  themselves 
felt  in  the  critical  circles  themselves.  This  is 
evident,  among  other  things,  from  the  review 
of  New  Testament  research,  published  by  the 
editor  himself,  largely  on  the  basis  of  Har- 
nack's  and  Julicher's  late  volumes,  in  which 
the  object  is  manifestly  to  show  that  the  bulk 
of  the  researches  in  this  department  have,  in 
recent  years,  been  of  a  most  pronounced  con- 
servative trend  and  tendency.  The  facts  which 
the  review  article  mentions  are  instructive  and 
interesting  in  the  extreme.  The  claims  of  a 
new  departure  on  the  part  of  liberal  critics, 
made  especially  when  Harnack's  "Chronology 
of  Early  Christian  Literature"  appeared,  are 
manilestly  sustained  by  Bossuet's  outline  of 
developments  in  this  direction.     A  generation 


ago,  when  the  Baur  school  enjoyed  the  exclu- 
sive    privilege     of    r**precenting     "scientific" 
(wissenschaftliche^  critirism,  onlv  four  of  Paul's 
letters  were  acknowledged  as  genuine   namelv, 
Romans,    Corinthians      and      Ephesians;    this 
11  golden  chain  "  which  seemed  to  b*»  in  danger 
ten  years  aTo.  according  to  a  review  of  Holtz- 
mann's  " Einleitun?  "  th~n  wr  itten  bv  Harnark 
in  his  critical  j  >urnal.      Now   nearlv  the  entire 
Pauline  body   of  lett°rs  in  the  New  Testament 
finds  its  defenders  in  the  ranks  of   New  Testa- 
ment critics.     A  beginning  was  made  with  the 
defense  of  First  Thessa1onians  ard  soon  after- 
ward of  Philiooians.     Nex'    came   Colossia^s, 
which    Hirnack  hims*-lf  defended  vigorously. 
Second  Thessalonnns  thf*n  found  a  protagonist 
in  Jii'icher,  who    also    demonstrated    that  the 
close  connection  of  thought  between  this  Epis- 
tle and  Eohesians  showed    oneness  of  author- 
ship.    Even  the   Pastoral    Epistles  are  now  re- 
garded   as     developments    of    Pauline   begin- 
nings   and   substrata.     In   this   way  the  whcle 
Pauline    literature    has     far^d     splendidly    in 
newer    criticism.     In   regard  fo  the  othf  r  New 
Tectament   books,  if    is  now  regarded  as  criti- 
cally accepted  that  the  three  letters  known  as 
those  of  John  were  written    by  the    author  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel.     Even  with  regard  to  this 
GosDel  a  step  toward  its  acceptance  as  an  apos- 
tolic   pro   uction    has    been    made.       Harnack 
considers  it  the  work  of  the  Pr^sbvter  John,  of 
Asia  Minor,  who   based    his   work    on    the   re- 
ports  communicated    to    him    by  the    Apostle 
John.      Bossuet  thinks  it  was  a   production  of 
a  certain  John  who  was  a  priest  in  Jerusalem 
and    became    acquainted  with   Christ  when  at 
the  hight    of    his  public  ministry,   which    fact 
explains  his  idealistic  picture   of   the  Messiah. 
This  presbyter  then  communicated    his  knowl- 
edge of   Jesus  to    the  unknown  writer   of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.   The  significant  feature  in  both 
theories  is  that  the  Johannine  picture  of  Jesus  is 
based  upon  the  testimony  of  eye  and   ear  wit- 
nesses, and  is  thus  on  a  p  irallel  with  the  Gospels 
of  Luke  and  Mark.  The  other  three  Gospels  are 
being  placed  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  before. 
Harnack   claims    for     Luke  the  year   80,    for 
Matthew,    shortly    before    70,    and    for    Mark 
65-70.      Bossuet  thinks  the  date  for  Luke  not 
early  enough.     The  Acts  have  also  profited  by 
these  researches,  and  critics   no   longer  refuse 
to  see  in  the  author  of   the  third  Gospel,  also, 
the  writer  cf  Acts.     The  efforts   to  dissect  the 
book  and  distribute    its    parts    among  various 
authors  seems   to    have  been  tacitly  dropped, 
and  the  historical  character  of  the  book  is  be- 
ing more  generally  accepted.     The  "critical" 
views   have    a   decidedly  conservative   sound. 


FINANCIAL. 


WHAT   THE   WAR   HAS   DONE. 

The  arrival  of  Admiral  Sampson's  victo- 
rious fleet  in  New  York  harbor  on  Saturday 
last,  and  the  warm  greeting  extended  to  the 
returning  sailors  by  the  enthusiastic  millions 
which  lined  its  magnificent  shores,  marked 
and  emphasized  and  brought  home  to  the 
multitude  the  fact  that  the  Protocol  which 
had  been  signed  less  than  ten  days  before 
had  really  ended  the  war,  and  that  the  coun- 
try had  again  entered  upon  a  period  of  peace 
for  which  the  promises  of  great  prosperity 
are  abundant.  Not  only  has  the  war  dis- 
posed of  the  Cuban  question  and  thus  re- 
moved a  perpetual  threat  to  trade,  but  it  has 
placed  this  nation  in  such  a  conspicuously 
favorable  light  before  the  world  that  its  re- 
sults must  far  exceed  the  wildest  dreams  in- 
dulged in  six  months  ago  by  the  most  am- 
bitious of  our  population.  Who,  for  in- 
stance, foresaw  the  consequences  of  Admiral 
Dewey's  brilliant  operations  in  the  Far  East  ? 
Who  realized  that  Hawaii  would  come  under 
our  flag  with  so  little  opposition?  Who  be- 
lieved that  we  should  be 'so  welcomed  in 
Porto  Rico  as  we  have  been,  and  whoguessed 
that  the  whole  island  of  Cuba  would  be 
abandoned  by  Spain  on  the  fall  of  Santiago? 
These  events  have  brought  great  possibilities, 
and  it  will  not  be  like  our  people  if  they  fail 
to  work  them  to  their  fullest  extent  and  to 
their  own  great  profit.  The  whole  business 
world  is  making  ready  for  the  "boom" 
which  it  is  believed  these  things  have  made 
inevitable. 

With  the  «nd  of  the  Spanish  war  many 
things  are  settled  besides  Spain's  ownership 
of  her  colonies.  The  contest  has  brought 
about  better  mutual  appreciation  among 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  so  the  possibility  of 
rupture  of  relations  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain  has  been  relegated  to  the 
regions  of  the  remote.  There  will  be  no 
more  Venezuela  war  scares  and  panics. 
Hardly  less  important  is  the  death  of  the 
silver  agitation.  Prosperity  among  the 
agricultural  classes  gave  that  question  its 
first  blow,  and  the  war  has  made  so  many 
new  issues  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  revived. 
All  the  State  Republican  conventions  held 


thus  far  this  year  have  taken  advance  ground 
for  the  gold  standard,  and  Democratic 
gatherings  have  dodged  the  issue.  Thus  it 
is  that  capital,  long  alarmed  by  the  double 
danger  of  foreign  wars  and  a  debased  cur- 
rency, is  already  reaching  out  for  new  invest- 
ments. With  peace  restored  the  plans  and 
enterprises  which  were  under  wav  when  the 
"  Maine  "  was  blown  up  are  again  coming  to 
the  front.  And  finally,  we  have  this  year 
crops  which  are  fully  equal  to  the  best  of 
previous  seasons.  The  farmers  paid  their 
debts  with  last  year's  harvest.  With  his 
profits  now  he  will  be  a  large  purchaser  not 
only  of  necessaries,  but  of  luxuries;  and  this 
means  good  business  for  every  branch  of 
trade  and  industry.  International  trade 
balances  are  so  largely  in  our  favor  that  ease 
in  the  money  market  is  assured.  Internal 
revenue  taxes  made  necessary  by  the  war 
have  realized  larger  returns  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  anticipated,  and  this  method  of 
raising  money  has  proved  rather  popular  than 
otherwise.  Returns  have  been  so  satisfac- 
tory that  all  anxiety  as  to  the  successful 
working  of  the  Dingley  tariff  has  disap- 
peared, for  it  now  plays  almost  a  secondary 
part  in  the  revenue  returns  of  the  country. 
In  fact,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
success  of  internal  revenue  taxation  may  lead 
to  placing  greater  dependence  upon  it  in  the 
future  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government.  Should  this 
prove  to  be  so  the  tariff  will  be  removed 
as  an  issue  of  national  politics. 

Recent  activity  and  strength  in  the  stock 
markets  presage  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial expansion  which  every  one  believes  is 
pending.  It  is  an  old  saying,  and  one  of 
which  the  truth  has  been  frequently  de- 
monstrated, that  Wall  Street  discounts  the 
future.  Prices  of  securities,  many  argue  with 
some  show  of  reason,  are  high,  but  they  are 
high  based  on  conditions  which  have  existed 
in  the  past.  If  the  nation  should  halt  at  the 
point  it  has  reached  to-day,  prevailing  prices 
might  well  be  considered  high;  but  the  ap- 
preciation in  values  which  is  now  going  on 
does  not  represent  the  accomplishments  of 
the  past,  but  the  hope  and  anticipation  of  the 
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future.  Everything  points  to  great  business 
activity  in  the  North  and  West.  Therefore 
the  great  granger  railroads — St.  Paul,  Bur- 
lington, Northwestern  and  Rock  Island,  as 
others  of  minor  importance — are  in  active 
demand,  not  because  they  have  barely  earned 
reduced  dividends  in  the  past,  but  because 
the  prospect  is  they  will  earn  largely  increased 
profits  in  the  future.  What  is  more,  capital 
has  come  to  be  satisfied  with  less  return  than 
in  the  past.  In  recent  years  the  average  in- 
vestor looked  for  not  less  than  5%  on  his 
money.  To-day  the  Government  new  3  per 
cents  are  selling  above  105,  and  consequent- 
ly return  less  than  3%.  Railway  investments 
may  not  be  considered  so  absolutely  safe  as 
Government  issues;  therefore  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  demand  a  higher  rate  than  abso- 
lute security  returns.  A  stock,  therefore, 
which  pays  4%,  and  is  reasonably  certain  to 
continue  to  do  so  indefinitely,  is  worth  par; 
and  it  is  on  that  basis  that  investments  which 
formerly  returned  5  and  6%  are  being  read- 
justed. Considered  in  this  light,  prevailing 
pieces  of  stocks  which  already  pay  5  and  6%, 
and  which  promise  in  the  future  to  earn  con- 
siderably more,  cannot  be  called  dear.  And 
the  more  speculative  issues,  like  prominent 
industrials,  which  have  been  distributing 
through  hard  and  panicky  times  6  and  8  and 
even  12%  are  certainly  not  too  high  if,  as  we 
all  believe,  the  country  is  entering  on  a  pe- 
riod of  development  and  prosperity  which  is 
to  extend  through  many  years. 

What  is  best  and   most  satisfactory  about 
the  outlook  is  that  its  brightness  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  section  of   the  coun- 
try, but  is  universal.     Eastern  factories  will 
have  all  they  can  do;  the  agriculturists   of 
the  North  and  middle  West  are  even  now  in 
Easy  Street;  the  South  is  bound  to  benefit 
from    the   changed    conditions   in  the  West 
Indies  as  well  as  from  the  development  of  the 
cotton  industry,  and  the  future  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  fraught  with  all  that  is  propitious. 
President  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, in  a    recent  interview,   gave    it    as  his 
opinion    that  the   next  quarter-century  will 
witness  an  expansion  and    development  on 
the  Pacific  slope  of  which  the  history  of  the 
world  does  not  show  a  parallel.     He  added 
the  rather  significant  statement  that  his  road 
had  recently  refused  shipment  of  60,000  tons 
of  steel  rails   and  30,000,000  pounds  of  cot- 
ton, all  demanded    by   Asia,   because   there 
were  no  water  facilities  to  transport  the  mer- 
chandise. 

FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

Since  January  1st  silver  exports  have 

been  $26,824,087,  imports,  $1,508,208.  Gold 
exports  have  been  $4,723,802  and  imports 
$70,413,061. 


....  At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers' Association  in  Denver,  this  week,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Uses  of  Banks 
was  presented.     This  Committee   has  issued 

a  little  pamphlet,  entitled  "What  is  a  Bank  ?' 
copies  of  which  were  sent  to  10,000  banks 
throughout  the  United  States.  Replies  at 
once  came  from  about  5,000  banks,  with 
orders  for  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter 
copies  of  the  pamphlets  for  distribution. 
These  orders  were  accompanied  by  letters 
expressirg  the  willingness  of  the  banks  to 
co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  Committee. 
The  demand  for  this  pamphlet  has  been  con- 
stant, and  the  fact  that  the  banks  are  willing 
to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  distributing  edu- 
cational matter  of  this  character  indicates 
that  there  is  room  for  further  work  along 
this  line. 

....  The  decision  in  the  award  for  the  new 

issue  of  some  thirteen  million  dollars'  worth 

of  New  York  City  $%%  gold  bonds  is  still  in 

question.  In  the  Supreme  Court  an  injunc- 
tion has  been  applied  for  restraining  the 
Comptroller  from  delivering  any  of  the  bonds 
to  the  Produce  Exchange  Trust  Co.,  or  to 
anybody  except  Vermilye  &  Co.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Vermilye  Syndicate's 
bid  was  higher  than  any  other,  but  as  it  was 
conditional  upon  the  legality  of  the  issue, 
award  was  made  to  the  Produce  Exchange 
Trust  Co.  without  waiting  for  a  decision  in 
the  courts.  Mr.  William  A.  Read,  of  Ver- 
milye &  Co.,  says,  ih  an  open  letter  to  Comp- 
troller Coler: 

"  I  deny  that  I  was  asked  to  make  an  uncon- 
ditional bid.  The  question  was  not  discussed 
between  us.  You  pretended  that  you  desired  to 
do  everything  you  could  to  make  the  bonds 
satisfactory  to  us,  and  that  you  wanted  to 
know  how  it  could  be  done.  When  I  sug- 
gested the  employment  of  outside  counsel,  you 
met,  at  my  request,  an  eminent  counsel  at  our 
office,  and  discussed  the  question  with  him. 
It  was  then  proposed  that  possibly  it 
would  be  better  to  get  the  Appellate  Division 
to  pass  upon  the  matter  at  once,  in  advance  of 
the  issue.  This  was  found  to  be  impracticable, 
because  the  court  was  not  sitting.  As  I  after- 
ward learned,  however,  you  did  have  in  your 
possession  at  the  time  a  favorable  opinion 
from  another  counsel. 

"  Hearing  by  accident  from  outside  sources, 
before  the  bids  were  opened,  that  such  an 
opinion  was  in  your  possession  (altho  I  did  not 
know  uritil  you  stated  it  to  our  counsel  after- 
ward that  it  had  been  passed  upon  informally 
by  the  judges),  after  sonoe  consideration  our 
firm  and  our  associates  determined  to  bid  for 
the  bonds,  and  in  making  our  bid  we  used  a 
form  which  is  usual  with  bond-bidders  in  out- 
side cities  and  with  which  you  are  entirely 
familiar,  and  which,  as  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel has  advised  you,  merely  emphasizes  the  con- 
dition which  the  law  implies  from  the  offer." 


INSURANCE. 


A  PRETENSE  OF  PIETY. 

The  motto  of  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department  is  the  New  Testament  injunc- 
tion, put  into  three  Latin  words:  "Bear  ye 
one  another's  burdens."  To  do  this  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  all  insurance,  since  all  is  es- 
sentially mutual,  and  of  course  it  is  Chris- 
tian. A  fraternal  beneficiary  concern,  loca- 
ted in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  calls  itself  The 
Christian  Burden-Bearers'  Association.  It 
issues  a  circular  printed  in  blue  on  pink 
paper,  and  bearing  the  Apostle  Paul's  coun- 
sel: "Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together 
with  unbelievers."  People  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  feasibility  of  coining  a  vacuum 
are  not  likely  to  believe  in  this  association, 
and  therefore  an  injunction  against  an  alliance 
with  such  people  would  be  needless.  Appar- 
ently, then,  the  opportunity  is  for  Christians 
only,  and  the  conditionsof  membership  are  ac- 
tually thus  set  forth,  for  ' '  any  person  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty-five,  of  good 
health,  having  repented  of  and  forsaken  his  or 
her  sins,  been  baptized,  and  maintainingChris- 
tian  character,  may  become  a  member  at 
large  by  subscribing  to  and  complying  with 
the  rules  of  this  association."  The  meaning 
of  the  words  "  at  large"  is  not  quite  clear. 
Possibly  they  are  equivalent  to  "honorary" 
and  offer  an  opportunity  to  join  in  a  grand 
scheme  of  benevolence  toward  the  Christian 
world.  Some  such  impression  is  conveyed 
in  these  paragraphs: 

"  It  is  generally  conceded  that  if  the  Church 
would  do  its  whole  duty,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  worldly  relief  associations,  so  far  as  the 
Christian  is  concerned.  Yet  many  Christian  peo- 
ple who  do  not  fail  to  recognise  the  great  amount 
of  good  accomplished  by  these  associations  as 
business  and  benevolent  institutions,  have  con- 
scientious scruples  from  a  biblical  standpoint 
in  regard  to  joining  any  worldly   association." 

"  It  will  not  do  to  argue  that  the  arrange- 
ment*by  which  $500,  or  $1,000,  may  be  paid  to 
bereaved  ones,  in  consideration  of  money  re- 
ceived on  the  assessment  plan,  is  business 
and  not  benevolence,  and  therefore  not  church 
work;  for  the  facts  are  that  the  Christian  Bur- 
den Bearers'  Association  has  paid  out  $100,- 
000  in  death  benefits  on  behalf  of  deceased 
members,   who  had   paid   in  but  $6,000  for  the 


same;  consequently  the  work  of  this  associa- 
tion is  94  per  cent,  betievolence  to  6  per  cent. 
business.  Now  what  line  of  church  work 
can  show  a  greater  per  cent,   of  benevolence  ?" 

To  pay  a  hundred  for  six  may  be  benevo- 
lence in  the  estimation  of  some — let  it  pass 
so;  but  the  proportion  is  not  remarkable. 
Every  life  insurance  company  expects  to  re- 
turn, and  does  return,  in  a  small  number  of 
cases,  as  much  as  forty  or  fifty  dollars  for  one. 
It  does  not,  however,  expect  to  do  so  often; 
and  by  the  law  of  average  it  is  protected 
against  being  compelled  to  do  so  often.  But 
in  this  Christian  association  the  assessments 
are  limited  to  one  per  month ;  they  are  graded 
according  to  age  as  per  a  table  given,  and 
they  do  not  increase  as  the  member  grows 
older.  At  age  53  to  55,  by  this  table,  the 
assessment  is  $2;  at  16  to  25  it  is  50  cents. 
As  it  can  never  increase,  the  member  who 
joins  at  16  to  25  is  to  be  insured  for  life  for 
$6  a  year,  and  the  one  who  comes  in  at  53  to 
55  need  pay  only  $24.  So  either  the  mem- 
bers— being  Christians  who  have  forsaken 
sin  and  been  baptized — will  live  in  no  case 
less  than  from  50  to  150  years  thereafter  in 
sanctity,  or  else  the  "  benevolence"  in  the 
scheme  will  induce  somebody  to  keep  making 
good  deficits.  Or  else  the  arithmetic  used 
by  "  worldly"  people  and  the  motives  which 
govern  their  conduct  will  prevail,  and  the 
Association  will  go  to  pieces. 

Doubtless  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find 
sharpers,  or  perhaps  persons  exhibiting  the 
inscrutable  composition  of  knavery  and 
visionaryness  sometimes  seen,  using  the  most 
sacred  of  terms  to  cloak  their  schemes;  the 
marvel  should  be  that  victims  can  be  found. 
Yet  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over  that 
the  more  preposterous  the  promise  the  more 
surely  it  finds  acceptance.  Offer  gold  at  the 
price  of  brass,  and  some  will  be  so  delighted 
that  they  will  actually  turn  away  from  any 
test  of  the  offer.  Promise  men  what  they 
would  like  to  have  come  about,  and  thou- 
sands will  act  as  if  they  would  rather  not 
know  whether  the  performance  of  the  prom- 
ise is  possible.  Offer  ten  per  cent,  monthly 
from  some  mythical  investment,  and  vic- 
tims  will  come     forward  in   a   hurry;  they 
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don't  know  how  it  is  to  be  done,  they  don't 
want  to  know  how;  they  don't  even  want  to 
have  an  analysis  made  as  to  whether  it  is 
possible — they  want  the  ten  per  cent.  So 
eager  and  so  many  are  the  victims  ready  to 
bite  at  any  bait  that  we  sometimes  feel  con- 
strained to  wonder  only  that  such  a  rush  of 
sharpers  to  catch  them  does  not  set  in  as  to 
break  down  the  thing  by  excess  of  competi- 
tion. 

MARINE   INSURANCE  AND  DISCI- 
PLINE. 

The  fate  of  the  French  liner  "La  Bour- 
gogne"  seems  to  have  been  primarily  due  to 
her  being  out  of  her  proper  course  and  in  an 
especially  foggy  region.  The  horrible  de- 
struction of  life  was  due  to  the  ufter  lack  of 
disci  line  and  of  prepnration  for  emergencies, 
thus  reducing  the  last  scene  to  a  sheer  ani- 
mal struggle  ior  survival.  It  is  not  necessary, 
even  it  it  is  na  ural  and  j  jst,  to  look  for  ex- 
planation to  racial  characteristics  and  to  cite 
evidences  that  seamen  of  other  nationalities 
would  have  behaved  better.  One  fact  in  ex- 
planation is  that  the  man  on  the  ocean  liner 
is  not  a  seaman  in  the  old  sense;  steam  has 
made  htm  obsolete  The  sailing  gear  car- 
ried is  hardly  more  than  nominal,  and  sails 
are  ordinarily  used  to  steady  the  ship;  hence 
the  liners  man  is  like  a  general  man  of  all 
work  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  frequent 
change  of  crews.  This  transitoriness  is  not 
favorable  to  discipline  and  drill,  and  yet  both 
are  indispensable.  Unless  the  men  are  reg- 
ularly put  through  tire  drill  and  collision 
drill  there  can  be  no  readiness  when  the 
emergency  comes,  and  the  best  commander 
will  be  handicapped. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  underwriters 
could  bring  some  pressure  to  bear  upon 
shipowners  by  a  discrimination  in  rates.  An 
English  underwriter  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  English  lines  have  a  weekly  practice 
fire  drill,  and  that  the  insurance  companies 
put  their  rates  somewhat  higher  when  drills 
are  lacking  and  discipline  obviously  lax.  But 
he  added  that  rates  have  been  so  mangled  by 
competition  that  the  increase  is  not  enough 
to  be  effective.  The  president  of  the  largest 
marine  company  here,  the  Atlantic  Mutual, 
is  quoted  as  confirming  this  view  by  saying 
that  "  the  fierce  competition  which  prevails  " 
would  make  nugatory  any  underwriters' 
rules  and  agreements,  and  that  any  line 
banned  or  heavily  penabzed  for  lack  of  disci- 
pline would  easily  find  acceptance  at  the 
London  Lloyds  or  with  individual  underwri- 
ting associations.  The  name  of  Lloyds  has 
been  brought  into  such  bad  repute  in  New 
York  by  pretenders  who  have  borrowed  the 
name  from  the  London  original  that  we  hope 
President  Raven  is  mistaken  as  to  the  latter; 


yet  there  is  one  other  difficulty  in  compelling 
discipline  on  shioboard  bv  discrimination  in 
rates;  lines  wh  ch  run  ships  enouyh  to  get  a 
fair  average  can,  and  a  number  actually  do, 
depend  upon  sell-insurance  This  pract'ce 
leaves  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  naviga- 
tion companies,  and  not  even  a  law  which 
should  forbid  and  therefore  make  void  any 
policy  issued  on  ships  that  fall  below  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  efficiency  in  discipline  could 
touch  lines  which  buy  no  outside  insurance; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
line  which  insures  itself  is  probably  the  care- 
ful one. 

THE  SUPERVISION  LOAD. 

The  Topeka  (Kansas)  Journal  says  that 
Commissioner  McNall  intends  to  have  the 
Valued  Policy  Law  enforced  in  Kansas,  and 
has  already  taken  a  step  to  that  end;  the 
Western  Assurance  Company  having  report- 
ed a  case  of  total  destruction  of  a  building 
insured    for   $400,  with  a  payment  of  $372, 

McNall  wrote  the  company  that  the  re- 
maining $28  must  be  paid  or  he  would  re- 
voke its  license.  This  item  is  some  seven 
months  old  now,  having  been  mislaid,  and 
Mr.  McNall  has  done  rather  more  notable 
things  in  his  prancing  since,  yet  that  does 
not  matter.  Age  does  not  spoil  a  little  in- 
cident like  this,  and  it  goes  well  with  a  story 
told  by  the  Weekly  Underwriter.  A  compa- 
ny moved,  twen  y  years  ago,  into  its  present 
quarters,  bringing  in  then  four  officers,  five 
desks,  a  stenographer,  and  a  printer.  Its 
business  has  doubled  during  this  twenty 
years'  term,  and  the  force  employed  now 
numbers  nearly  forty,  the  number  of  officers 
remaining  as  before.  Aside  from  those  re- 
quired by  the  increase  in  business,  the  added 
clerical  force  is  due  to  the  exactions  of  State 
insurance  departments;  the  new  flank  for 
annual  statements  alone  will  cost  the  com- 
pany six  or  seven  thousands  annually,  which 
the  president  considers  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense for  a  practically  useless  result. 

If  the  out'ays  for  clerk  hire  and  other  di- 
rect costs  of  State  supervision  could  be  made 
up  they  would  make  a  surprising  total,  and 
if  the  indirect,  yet  inevitable  costs  of  med- 
dling could  be  stated  they  would  seem  in- 
credible. They  exist,  however,  and  insur- 
ance buyers  pay  them.  They  also  grow 
more  onerous,  more  senseless,  more  unjust 
as  time  passes.  They  exist  upon  sufferance, 
and  the  sufferance  exists  upon  concealment, 
the  people  who  pay  the  bill  not  having  the 
bill  itemized  and  presented;  instead  of  that 
people  denounce  the  companies,  which 
are  merely  collection  agents  and  mediaries. 

But  when  all  this  has  got  worse  far 
enough,  it  will  begin  to  mend. 
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PEBBLES. 

"  My  sister  has  lost  her  voice,  and  we've 
tried  every  doctor  in  town."  "That  so?  Then 
try  her  with  a  mouse." — Chicago  Post. 

A  Romance.— Scene  I.  The  Count  (in  a  busi- 
nesslike way):  "Mr.  Rocky,  1  need  money,  vour 
daughter  needs  a  title,  and" —  Scene  II  (three 
minutes  later).  Mr.  Rocky  (to  footman):  "James, 
the  window  needs  a  new  glass." — Exchange. 

Isn't  it  about  time  some  one   paraphrased 

Leigh  Hunt's  "Jenny  Kissed  Me."  apropos  of 
Hobson  and  the  Long  Beach  episode?  It  should 
run  somewhat  as  follows: 

Then  she  kissed  me  when  we  met, 

Publicly  and  did  not  stint  it. 
Journals,  ye  who  love  to  get 

Tid-bits  in  vour  columns,  print  it. 
Pestered,  surfeited  and  bored, 

Rest  and  quiet  fully  missed  me, 
Yet  never  floored 
Till  she  kissed  me. 

— Philadelphia  Press. 

Oh,  what  did  the  "  linseed  oil  "? 

And  where  did  the  "  sugar  camp  "? 
What  did  the  sheet  "  tin  foil "? 
And  why  did  the  "  postage  stamp  "? 

From  whence  did  the  "  mineral  spring  "? 

And  whv  did  the  "lemon  drop  "? 
H  w  long  did  the  "  wedding  ring  "? 

And  whom  did  the  "  organ  stop  "? 

What  made  the  old  "  fence  rail  "? 

And  why  did  the  "  thunder  clap  "? 
What  turned  the  "  dinner  pail  "? 

And  who  heard  the  "  ginger  snap"? 

— Exchange. 

The  following  essay  on  "  Cat  "  comes  to  us 

from  Japan,  and  was  written  by  a  Japanese  boy 
of  considerable  training  in  English.  It  is  given 
verbatim: 

"CAT. 

"The  instinct  that  a  cat  catches  a  rat,  is  given  to  a  cat 
instantaneousl  when  it  is  born  So  that  as  soon  as  it  is 
born,  it  has  the  function  to  eaten  the  rats.  That  the  rats 
fear  of  the  cat  is  also  deeply  engraved  in  the  mind  of  the 
rats  before  it  is  hatched.  So  that  at  the  same  time  when  it 
is  hatched,  the  rats  knew  the  cat  is  a  thing  fearful  That 
tne  cat  catches  the  rats  and  thaf  the  rats  fear  of  the  cat  are 
merelv  the  instincts,  therefore  that  the  cat  catch  the  rats 
is  not  the  matter  particularly  to  be  praised.  Why  we  prai  e 
the  cat  is  on  the  fact  that  the  cat  does  not  catch  the  rats 
rashly.  In  my  house  t  e  rats  are  very  abundant,  from  the 
early  evening  thev  spring  out  fjpm  their  nests  one  after 
another,  10  or  20  rats,  roaring  upon  the  ceiling  or  cases 
down  the  tables  or  floors  are  wandering  here  and  there  to 
get  their  foods.  Consequently  I  got  a  cat.  The  cat.  strong 
as  a  tiger  with  fangs  and  nails  like  a  sharp  weapons  With- 
in a  month,  caught  a  rat,  within  a  week  caught  other. 
Giving  death  to  one  rat  and  chastised  hundreds  of  them 
So  that  pleasantly  the  ravasres  of  the  rats  are  setrtled. 
Once  some  one  came  to  me  and  said— your  cat  is  undoubt- 
edly very  strong,  but  how  little  \  our  cat  does  catch  the 
rats!  1  repried  the  following,  in  the  universe  whatever 
may  be  the  case,  there  are  stronger  and  weaker  and  the 
flesh  of  the  weaker  is  to  a  food  of  the  stronger.  Can  a  cat 
kill  the  rats  all  ?  I  think  not.  W  hile  the  cat  does  not  kill 
them  all,  the  cat  perhaps  mav  wound  himself  moreover 
there  is  no  reason  why  hundred  or  thousand  of  the  rats 
can  not  stand  rivalry  against  only  one  cat.  Vet  as  they  are 
in  the  state  that  thev  can  not  stand  rivalry  aerainst  the  cat 
are  aflaid  of  the  virtue  of  the  cat.  As  the  numbers  of  the 
rats  caught  increase  larger  and  larger  then  the  virtue  is 
gradually  failed,  if  it  is  failed  they  stand  in  rivalry. 
To  catch  the  rats  rashly  is  not  the  real  function  of  the  cat 
her.ee  that  the  cat  catches  the  rats  less  is  really  to  make 
him  more  influential,  how  if  one  become  a  officer  soon  he 
become  proud  of  his  power  and  ministers  state  issuing 
hard  laws  and  ordering  heavy  taxes.  Without  mercy,  his 
retainers  deprive  forcibly  the  taxes  even  from  the  poors. 
Asa  consequence  whole  people  become  aflaid  of  his  policy 
and  grieved  of  him  and  scorned  ot  him.  *  h  '  wnen  a  rat 
met  a  danger,  he  chew  a  cat  '  Now  the  people  met  dan- 
ger, we  can  not  ascertain  whether  they  chew  the  officer  or 
not.  I  hope  one  who  have  the  mino  same  as  that  of  the 
cat  will  become  a  officer." 


PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED   BY   VIRGINIA   DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's  puz- 
zles we  will  send  "  The  Eugene  Field  Book." 

Classical  Primal  Acrostic. 

When  the  following  names  have  been  rightly 
guessed,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a 
poorgardener  who  became  a  king. 

1,  The  home  of  Leander;  2,  a  citadel  in  the 
midst  of  Carthage;  3,  cne  chosen  king  by  the 
neighing  of  ahorse;  4,  a  famous  Greek  general; 
5.  one  of  the  Fates;  6,  a  famous  hill  between 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia;  7,  the  grandfather  of 
Romulus;  8,  a  son  of  Daedalus;  9,  a  Thracian 
shepherd  who  became  Emperor  of  Rome;  10.  the 
city  in  whi:h  Cato  committed  suicide;  11,  a  Gre- 
cian who  was  famous  tor  his  powerful  voice. 

"  Viator." 

Patriotic  Diagonal. 


Reading  across:  1,  What  the  Americans  have 
displayed  in  all  battles  with  the  Spanish;  2,  a  fa- 
mous American  hero;  3,  the  kind  of  battles  that 
have  been  fought  in  the  present  war;  4,  what 
Dewev  did  for  the  enemy's  injured;  5,  what  Spain 
is  fighting  for. 

The  diagonals,  reading  downward,  will  spell  at 
what  time  the  Spanish  will  probably  defeat  the 
Americans.  W.  F.  Schmitz. 

A  Martial  Acrostic. 

The  initials  of  the  authors  of  the  following 
quotations  will  form  the  name  of  the  author  of 
"  In  peace  prepare  for  war."  In  quotations  7  and 
9  use  initial  of  Christian  name. 

1.  "  A  great  country  can  have  no  such  thing  as 
a  little  war." 

2.  "  Go  home,  and  leave  me  to  conquer  the 
world."    (Addressed  to  disaffected  soldiers.) 

3.  "  Order  reigns  in  Warsaw." 

4.  "If  the  flags  fail,  rally  to  my  white  plume. 
You  shall  always  find  it  in  the  paths  of  honor  and 
victory." 

5.  "  Who  fears  to  speak  of  ninety-eight  ? 

Who  blushes  at  the  name  ? 
When  cowards  mock  the  patriot's  fate, 
Who  hangs  his  head  tor  shame  ?" 

6.  "  Fortv  centuries  look  down  upon  you  from 
yon  pyramid's  gray  height." 

7.  "  We  have  taken  Manila  ;  am  caring  for  the 
enemy's  sick  and  wounded." 

8.  "  The  enemy  came,  was  beaten;  I  am  tired; 
good-night." 

9.  "  The  victory  of  Dunbar  was  my  crowning 
mercy." 

10.  "  Peccavi."  F.  L.  Sawyer. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  AUG.    iith. 

Double  Acrostic. — Primals,  "  Remember  the  Maine"; 
finals,  "*  Remember  the  Alamo."  Reading  across:  1.  Re- 
pair: 2,  Euterpe;  3,  M  irarann;  4,  entrance:  5,  Madam;  6, 
blab;  7,  entice,  8,  roster;  9,  trait;  io,  Hannah;  n,  educe;  12. 
manna;  13,  anneal;  14,  Ida:  15.  norm;  16,  echo. 

A   Scotch    Zigzag.— "  Sentimental   Tommy"     Reading 
across:   1,  Solway:  2,  Fergus;  3,  Dundee;  4,  1  artan;  5,  Bar 
rie;  6,  <  arham;  7,  Marget:  8,  Avenel;  9,   ^V'atson;  10,   La- 
nark; 11,  Lorn  >nd;  12,  Stuart;  13,  Scotia;  14,  Thomas  (lamp- 
belli;  15,  1  hrums:  16,  Rob  Roy. 

(_  har*  de.— Independence. 

Riddle. —  Cleaves,  leaves,  caves,   aves,   save,  vafe,  lave, 
veal,  vale. 
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PERSONALS. 

One  of  the  most  daring  feats  of  the  war, 
on  a  par  with  that  of  Hobson,  was  the  exploit 
of  Lieutenant  Elmer  W.  Clarke  of  General 
Andersen's  staff.  He  passed  clear  around  the 
Spanish  lines  at  Manila,  coming  close  to  the 
trenches  in  many  places  and  being  constantly 
under  fire.  By  cool,  clear-headed  courage  he 
secured  an  accurate  idea  of  the  intrenchments, 
and  escaped  without  a  scratch. 

....Some  months  since  a  paper  in  Magde- 
burg, in  Germany,  published  as  an  advertise- 
ment a  notice  of  a  meeting  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  in  which  "  the  greatest  liar  in  Neu- 
stadt,  a  suburb  of  Magdeburg,  would  be  ex- 
posed." Qf  course  the  Army  meant  by  this 
the  Devil,  the  father  of  lies;  but  how  were  the 
German  police  to  know  this  ?  An  action  was 
taken  against  the  newspaper  and  against  the 
lady  who  presides  over  the  Magdeburg 
"corps,"  for  using  language  calculated  to 
disturb  one  or  more  burghers  of  Neustadt  who 
might  possibly  feel  themselves  pointed  at. 
There  were  doubtless  persons  in  Neustadt  who 
were  the  greatest  liars  there,  and  if  they  were 
caused  uneasiness  by  this  advertisement,  those 
who  inserted  it  deserved  punishment.  The 
court  agreed,  and  the  editor  and  the  "cap- 
tain "  were  each  fined  twenty  marks,  or  in  de- 
fault, ten  days'  imprisonment.  They  are  seri- 
ous people,  the  German  police. 

....The  death  of  Prince  Bismarck  calls  at- 
tention anew  to  the  man  who  now  fills  his 
place  as  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  Prince 
Hohenlohe.  When  he  was  appointed  Prince 
Bismarck  spoke  of  him  as  "  old  and  weary  to 
start  with;  worn  out  not  only  in  body,  but  in 
mind."  Undoubtedly  he  is  old,  almost  having 
reached  eighty,  but  he  is  by  no  means  worn 
out.  He  is  as  alert  and  active  as  a  boy,  and 
his  eyes  are  full  of  life  and  vigor.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  the  smallest  member  of  the  Reichs- 
tag, not  more  than  five  feet  in  hight,  and  with 
a  proportionately  slight  figure.  His  face  is 
handsome,  indicating  a  diplomat,  perhaps, 
rather  than  a  statesman,  with  more  of  acumen 
and  refinement  than  strength.  But  he  is  a  man 
of  indomitable  will,  as  was  evident  when,  three 
years  ago,  he  prevented  the  Emperor  from  dis- 
solving the  Reichstag  in  punishment  for  its  re- 
fusal to  congratulate  Prince  Bismarck  on  his 
eightieth  birthday  and  vote  the  anti-Socialist 
laws.  He  is  thoroughly  common  sense,  brief 
in  his  speeches,  speaking  only  when  he  has 
something  to  say,  and  then  saying  it  in  as  few 
words  as  possible.  His  intense  opposition  to 
political  self-seeking  is  resulting  in  the  organ- 


ization of  a  bitter  hostility  to  him  on  the  part 
of  the  Agrarians,  who  are  trying  the  same 
tactics  that  resulted  in  the  driving  of  Count 
Caprivi  and  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein 
from  office.  If  they  should  succeed  he  would 
probably  not  be  greatly  disappointed,  as  be- 
tween the  Emperor's  dictation  of  foreign 
affairs  on  the  one  hand,  and  Dr.  Miquel's  in- 
sistence on  home  affairs  on  the  other,  he  has 
by  no  means  an  easy  time. 

.  . .  .The  author  of  the  famous  saying  "Blood 
is  thicker  than  water  "  was  Captain  Tattnall, 
Commodore  of  the  United  States  Squadron  in 
the  China  seas,  in  1859.  Rear-Admiral  James 
Hope  was  in  command  of  the  British  Squad- 
ron. A  treaty  had  been  forced  from  China, 
allowing  the  permanent  residence  of  a  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  at  Peking,  and  that  British 
subjects  might  travel  for  trade  in  any  part  of 
the  Chinese  Empire.  The  Admiral  found  ob- 
structions had  been  put  on  his  passage  up  the 
Peiko  River,  and  on  forcing  a  barrier  his  fleet 
was  fired  on  by  Chinese  forts,  which  were  so 
well  manned  that  the  Admiral's  two  leading 
small  vessels,  the  "  Plover  "  and  "Opossum," 
were  silenced.  At  this  critical  period  of  the 
fight  Captain  Tattnall,  who  had  been  watching 
the  treacherous  attack  on  the  British  Squad- 
ron from  the  "  Toey-Wan,"  a  small  steamer  of 
very  light  draft,  seeing  the  desperate  con- 
dition of  the  British  Admiral,  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  Observing  that  "  blood  was  thicker 
than  water,"  and  he  would  not  "  see  white  men 
butchered  before  his  eyes,"  he  ordered  his 
barge  and  announced  his  intention  of  paying 
an  "  official  visit  "  to  the  British  Admiral.  The 
Commodore  rowed  through  a  storm  of  shot 
and  shell,  one  round-shot  going  through  the 
American  ensign  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  cut- 
ting it  to  ribbons,  and  was  wildly  cheered  as 
he  passed  through  the  fleet.  Just  as  he  reach- 
ed the  flag-ship  his  barge  was  again  struck  and 
sank  alongside.  The  Americans,  however, 
managed  to  scramble  on  board,  only  to  find 
Admiral  Hope  desperately  wounded,  seated  in 
an  armchair  on  deck  still  directing  the  fight. 
Tattnall  sent  his  boat's  crew  forward  to  man 
the  big  eight-inch  gun  there,  the  whole  crew  of 
which  had  been  either  killed  or  disabled.  His 
men  responded  with  alacrity,  and  for  the  next 
hour  and  a  half  this  gun  was  worked  entirely 
by  American  seamen,  until  relieved  by  a  fresh 
crew  from  another  gunboat.  Tattnall  then  re- 
turned to  the  "  Toey-Wan,"  and  knowing  that 
the  British  reserves,  who  had  been  placed  in 
sailing  junks  at  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
were  sorely  needed,  and  that  without  a  steamer 
there  was  no  means  of  getting  them  to  the 
front,  took  them  in  tow  himself,  and  started 
boldly  up  the  river  with  six  hundred  fresh 
British  seamen  behind  him. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  Joint  Commission  for  the 

The  Quebec  •■,       ^-  -,     j- 

_      ,  consideration  and  adjustment 

Conference.        ,  , 

of  questions  at  issue  between 

this  nation  and  Canada  held  its  first  meeting 
in  Quebec  on  August  23d,  when,  upon  the 
motion  of  Senator  Fairbanks,  of  Indiana,  Lord 
Herschell,  of  England,  was  elected  President. 
On  the  25th  there  was  another  session,  but 
the  adjournment  was  until  the  29th;  and  it 
is  expected  that  after  the  3d  inst.  there  will 
be  a  recess  until  the  20th.  The  members 
representing  the  United  States  are  Senator 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  of  Indiana,  Chair- 
man; Senator  George  Gray,  of  Delaware; 
Representative  Nelson  Dingley,  of  Maine; 
John  W.  Foster,  of  Indiana;  John  A.  Kas- 
son,  of  Iowa,  and  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Dingley  is  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means; 
Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Kasson  have  had  an  ex- 
tensive diplomatic  and  legislative  experience. 
The  members  for  Great  Britain  are,  Lord 
Herschell,  of  England;  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
Premier  of  the  Dominion;  Sir  Louis  Davies, 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries;  Sir  Rich- 
ard Cartwright;  J.  Charlton,  M.P.,  and  Sir 
James  T.  Winter,  Premier  of  Newfoundland. 
The  most  important  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered are  those  which  relate  to  the  fur- 
seals,  the  fisheries  the  transportation  of 
goods  in  bond,  reciprocal  trade  regulations, 
alien  labor  laws  and  the  Alaska  boundary. 
The  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  end 
of  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  have  very  percepti- 
bly affected  the  attitude  of  the  maritime 
provinces  toward  the  ancient  controversy 
about  the  Canadian  shore  fisheries.  As  these 
provinces  have  been  selling  nearly  $1,000,- 
000  worth  of  fish  annually  to  the  people  of 
the  two  islands,  they  naturally  desire  that 
their  fish  shall  continue  to  be  admitted  at  Cu- 
ban and  Porto  Rican  ports  upon  equal  terms 


with  the  similar  products  of  the  United 
States.  To  procure  the  privilege  and  pre- 
serve their  market  the  Boards  of  Trade  in 
these  provinces  offer  to  admit  the  fishermen 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Canadian  inshore 
fisheries,  within  the  three-mile  limit,  and  to 
remove  vexatious  restrictions  now  imposed. 
In  the  commission  the  attitude  of  either  side 
toward  the  chief  points  in  controversy  has 
not  been  disclosed  and  may  not  have  been 
determined,  as  each  country  must  yield  some- 
thing to  gain  the  desired  agreement.  That 
provision  of  the  present  Canadian  tariff 
which  practically  discriminates  in  favor  of 
British  imports  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent, 
is  reported  to  be  the  cause  of  some  delay 
and  misgivings  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Commission's  labors. 


State 
Politics. 


The    Republicans     of     California 
nominated    Henry    T.     Gage    for 


Governor  on  the  24th  ult.,  and  in 
their  platform  called  for  the  retention  of  the 
Philippines,  urging  that  the  present  revenue 
system  of  the  nation  should  be  extended  to 
all  territory  thus  acquired.  They  also  de- 
mand that  immigration  of  Japanese  shall  be 
prevented  by  act  of  Congress,  and  that  the 
admission  of  either  the  Japanese  or  the  Chi- 
nese residents  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  into 
the  States  shall  be  prohibited.  The  Repub- 
licans of  Missouri,  in  their  convention,  as- 
serted their  respect  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
but  contended  that  it  does  not  compel  the 
restoration  of  conquered  territory  to  Spain  or 
forbid  American  expansion  in  the  Pacific. 
The  Democrats  of  Ohio  called  for  the  re- 
nomination  of  Bryan  upon  the  old  platform 
of  16  to  1.  A  difference  about  the  currency 
may  not  prevent  an  agreement  as  to  the 
Nicaragua  Canal;  Ohio  Democrats,  standing 
for  Bryanism,and  South  Dakota  Republicans, 
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upholding  the  gold  standard,  unite  in  calling 
for  the  construction  of  that  projected  inter- 
oceanic  waterway.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  League  has  begun  an  earnest  and 
vigorous  fight  against  Quay,  striving  to  pre- 
vent the  re-election  of  the  Senator  "in 
order,"  as  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  first 
meeting  say,  "that  the  State  may  be  re- 
deemed from  the  political  domination  which 
has  degraded  and  plundered  it  and  disgraced 
the  Republican  Party."  The  first  gun  of 
the  League's  campaign  was  a  notable  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Wanamaker.  In  the  State  of 
New  York  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
candidacy  of  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  an- 
noys some  representatives  of  the  "organiza- 
tion," fascinates  others,  and  promises  to  be- 
come very  formidable. 


Nearly  all  of  the  Spanish  soldiers 
who  laid  down  their  arms  at  San- 
tiago have  been  shipped  back  to  Spain.  The 
condition  of  a  majority  of  them  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  of  those  who  started  from 
the  barracks  and  hospitals  on  the  25th  eight 
died  before  they  could  reach  the  transports. 
The  6,000  remaining  at  Guantanamo  are  in 
a  pitiable  state,  and  the  death-rate  in  that 
town  is  appalling.  It  is  reported  to  be  the 
opinion  of  resident  physicians  that  not  more 
than  half  of  these  men  will  live  to  see  their 
homes  in  Spain,  and  the  prediction  is  made 
that  thirty  per  cent,  of  those  who  shall  em- 
bark on  the  transports  will  not  survive  the 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Not  even  in 
the  province  of  Santiago  have  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents laid  aside  their  arms;  but  it  is  ex- 
pected chat  ths  exertions  of  the  Junta  and  the 
arguments  of  American  officers  now  in  Cuba 
will  eventually  induce  the  insurgent  leaders 
to  disband  their  men.  Gen.  Calixto  Garcia's 
report  is  noticeably  free  from  any  refer- 
ence to  the  rupture  which  followed  the  sur- 
render of  Santiago.  "  As  General  Miles  has 
not  given  me  orders  to  co-operate  in  any 
further  movements,"  General  Garcia  says, 
"I  retire  with  my  forces  to  their  respective 
territories."  In  a  report  to  the  Junta  here 
Gen.  Joaquin  D.  Castillo,  who  accompanied 
General  Shafter  to  Cuba  as  the  representative 
of  the  Cuban  army  and  civil  government,  as- 
serts that  in  his  presence  at  the  conference 
in  which  General  Shafter  and  Admiral  Samp- 


son met  General  Garcia,  at  Aserraderos, 
General  Shafter  voluntarily  promised  that 
after  the  capture  of  the  city  it  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  Cuban  forces.  He  also 
says  that  General  Garcia  was  not  invited  to 
be  present  at  the  surrender,  adding  that  the 
failure  to  invite  him  "was  as  deliberate  as 
the  failure  to  invite  Admiral  Sampson."  In 
a  published  interview  the  Admiral  expresses 
his  high  regard  for  Garcia  and  remarks  that 
it  was  "  natural  that  he  should  withdraw  his 
men  when  it  seems  that  he  was  not  invited  to 
witness  the  surrender."  But  in  his  reply  to 
Garcia's  written  protest,  it  may  be  recalled, 
General  Shafter  said  that  the  invitation  was 
given  and  declined.  The  Military  Commis- 
sion for  Cuba,  of  which  Admiral  Sampson  is 
a  member,  may  find  it  expedient  to  ascertain 
all  the  facts  and  promote  the  conciliation  of 
the  old  Cuban  commander. 


The 
Philippines. 


Our  difficulties  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  beginning.  An  in- 
vestigation of  the  condition  of 
the  Spanish  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Agui- 
naldo  shows  that  whereas  at  first  they  were 
well  provided  for,  now  they  are  systematically 
neglected,  even  at  Cavite,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  Americans.  At  more  distant  places  there 
are  some  4,000  of  these  prisoners,  and  the 
American  authorities  are  examining  the  situ- 
ation with  a  view  to  giving  what  relief  is 
possible.  It  is  reported  that  President  Mc- 
Kinley  requested  Admiral  Dewey  to  come 
home  for  consultation,  and  that  the  Admiral 
urged  that  he  be  allowed  to  remain  on  ac- 
count of  the  serious  condition.  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  a  very  full  report.  It  is  also 
said  that  General  Merritt  will  go  to  Paris  to 
meet  the  Peace  Commissioners.  The  Fili- 
pinos are  urging  the  permanent  occupation 
of  the  islands  by  Americans,  and  a  petition 
has  been  presented  to  the  Government  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  friars  as  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  good  government.  The  Germans 
appear  to  have  subsided,  but  Admiral  Dewey 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  they  gave  him 
more  trouble  than  all  the  rest,  and  that  once 
he  had  to  send  word  to  the  German  Admiral 
that  a  continuance  of  his  course  would  mean 
war.  Admiral  Dewey  has  asked  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  fleet,  and  it  is  thought  that  pos- 
sibly the  "Oregon"  may  be  sent  to  Manila. 
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Hawaii 
America. 


The  formal  transfer  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  to  the  United 
States  took  place  at  Honolulu, 
on  August  16th,  when  the  Hawaiian  flag 
was  lowered  from  the  official  staff  in  front  of 
the  Executive  Building  and  was  replaced  by 
the  American.  The  exercises  were  very  simple. 
Minister  Sewall.  attended  by  Admiral  Miller 
and  his  staff,  came  to  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
the  Executive  Building,  where  they  met 
President  Dole  and  his  Cabinet.  The  Rev. 
G.  L.  Pearson  offered  prayer,  the  great 
crowd  preserving  a  reverential  silence.  Mr. 
Sewall  then  presented  to  President  Dole  the 
papers  from  President  McKinley,  containing 
the  joint  resolutions  of  annexation,  and 
President  Dole  responded,  yielding  up  to  him 
as  the  representative  of  this  Government  the 
sovereignty  and  property  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Mr.  Sewall  announced  his  accept- 
ance of  the  gift,  and  called  on  Admiral  Mil- 
ler to  raise  the  flag.  First  came  the  lowering 
of  the  Hawaiian  flag,  while  the  band,  at  a 
signal  from  President  Dole,  played  the 
Hawaiian  national  anthem,  and  a  salute  was 
fired.  Then  the  American  flag  arose  with  a 
salute,  the  band  playing  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner.  The  Hawaiians  manifested  freely, 
but  quietly,  their  sorrow  at  the  last  sight  of 
their  flag,  and  many  refused  to  witness  the 
event.  President  McKinley's  proclamation 
was  then  read,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance 
was  taken  by  President  Dole  and  hisXabinet. 
The  National  Guard  was  then  summoned  to 
take  the  oath,  most  acceding,  tho  some 
refused.  The  Congress  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, to  report  on  a  form  of  Government 
for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  arrived  the  next 
day  and  commenced  their  work  on  the  18th. 


Spain. 


The  Queen    Regent   has  issued  the 


call  summoning  the  Cortes  to  meet 
on  September  5th.  This  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  defeat  forSagasta,  who  was  very 
anxious  to  confine  the  general  discussion  of 
the  terms  of  peace  to  the  Commission.  As 
it  is,  they  will  have  to  pass  through  a  double 
fire;  first,  in  regard  to  the  Protocol,  and 
second,  the  fully  developed  treaty.  The 
Premier,  however,  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
lhe  Government  intends  to  repress  this  dis- 
cussion and  will  submit  a  bill  authorizing 
peace  negotiations  and  then  a  measure  rela- 


ting to  ths  suspension  of  the  constit  utional 
guaranties.  He  also  has  denied  that  there 
would  be  any  discussion  of  the  surrender  at 
Santiago  and  Manila,  those  two  matters  be- 
ing under  consideration  of  the  Supreme 
Councils  of  War  and  Marine,  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  so  long  as  peace  is 
not  signed  the  state  of  war  conti  nues  and 
that,  as  it  is  very  possible  that  hostilities 
may  be  resumed,  the  Cortes  should  confine 
itself  to  discussing  strictly  necessary  ques- 
tions. As  to  the  situation  throughout  the 
country,  there  seems  to  be  no  change.  The 
people  appear  somewhat  dazed  and  uncer- 
tain whether  to  be  indignant  or  submissive. 
With  regard  to  the  Philippines,  diverse 
opinions  continue  to  be  presented.  The 
popular  feeling  seems  to  be  that  they  should 
be  retained;  the  shrewder  and  more  substan- 
tial men  apparently  believe  that  it  is  for 
Spain's  interest  to  withdraw  from  them. 
More  and  more  the  religious  question  in  them 
is  coming  to  the  front, and  it  is  being  realized 
that  under  American  rule  the  peculiar  privi- 
leges of  the  Orders  cannot  be  continued. 
This  complicates  the  situation,  inasmuch  as 
the  Orders  have  always  been  powerful  sup- 
porters of  the  Carlists  as  against  the  present 
dynasty.  The  Carlists  themselves  are  keep- 
ing quiet,  no  apparent  move  having  been 
made.  No  announcement  has  as  yet  been 
made  of  the  Spanish  Commission  to  meet 
the  American  Commissioners  at  Paris. 


Russia  Appeals 
for  Peace. 


On  Sunday,  August  28th, 
there  was  unveiled  at  Mos- 
cow the  monument  to  Czar 
Alexander  II,  grandfather  of  the  present 
Czar,  who  is  known  by  the  common  people 
of  the  Empire  as  the  "  Czar  Deliverer."  The 
exercises  were  very  impressive;  but  more  im- 
pressive than  these  was  a  note  sent  out  on 
that  day  by  the  Russian  Government  to  the 
foreign  diplomats  at  St.  Petersburg,  urgently 
declaring  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
the  reduction  of  the  excessive  armaments 
weighing  upon  the  nations  at  present  is  the 
ideal  toward  which  all  Governments  should 
direct  their  endeavors.  The  note  recognizes 
the  increased  longing  during  the  past  twenty 
years  on  the  part  of  civilized  nations  that  the 
preservation  of  peace  should  be  an  object  of 
international    policy.     In    accordance    with 
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this  they  have  developed  in  an  unprecedented 
manner  their  military  forces,  shrinking  from 
no  sacrifice,  but  yet  have  hitherto  failed  to 
bring  about  the  beneficent  result  desired 
— pacification.  Developing  this  point  the 
note  says: 

"  The  financial  charges  following  the  upward 
march  strike  at  the  very  root  of  public  pros- 
perity. The  intellectual  and  physical  strength 
of  the  nations'  labor  and  capital  are  mostly  di- 
verted from  their  natural  application,  and  are 
unproductively  consumed.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions are  devoted  to  acquiring  terrible  engines 
of  destruction,  which,  tho  to-day  regarded  as 
the  last  word  of  science,  are  destined  to-mor- 
row to  lose  all  their  value  in  consequence  of 
some  fresh  discovery  in  the  same  field.  Na- 
tional culture,  economic  progress  and  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  are  either  paralyzed  or 
checked  in  development.  Moreover,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  armaments  of  each  Power  in- 
crease, they  less  and  less  fulfil  the  object  the 
Governments  have  set  before  themselves." 

The  result  of  this  is  that  the  armed  peace  is 
transformed  into  a  crushing  burden,  which  the 
people  have  more  and  more  difficulty  in  bear- 
ing; and  it  becomes  evident  that,  if  prolonged, 
the  situation  will  lead  to  the  very  cataclysm 
it  is  desired  to  avert,  and  "to  put  an  end  to 
these  incessant  armaments,  and  to  seek  the 
means  of  warding  off  the  calamities  which 
are  threatening  the  whole  world — such  is 
the  supreme  duty  to-day  imposed  upon  all 
States."  To  fulfil  this  duty  the  Czar  pro- 
poses "to  all  the  Governments  whose  repre- 
sentatives are  accredited  to  the  Imperial 
Court  the  assembling  of  a  conference  which 
shall  occupy  itself  with  this  grave  problem." 
The  note  closes  as  follows: 

'This  conference  will  be,  by  the  help  of 
God,  a  happy  presage  for  the  century  which  is 
about  to  open.  It  would  converge  into  one 
powerful  focus  the  efforts  of  all  States  sincere- 
ly seeking  to  make  the  great  conception  of 
universal  peace  triumph  over  the  elements 
of  trouble  and  discord;  and  it  would,  at  the 
same  time,  cement  their  agreement  by  a  cor- 
porate consecration  of  the  principles  of  equity 
and  right,  whereon  rest  the  security  of  States 
and  the  welfare  of  peoples." 


Early  in  the  week  there  were  reports  that  the 
English  Government  had  changed  its  line  of 
action,  but  they  were  at  first  discounted 
heavily.  Then  came  the  statement  that 
Lord  Salisbury  had,  under  pressure  from  his 
associates  in  office,  secured  at  last  from 
Queen  Victoria  a  withdrawal  of  her  positive 
refusal  even  to  threaten  war.  This  account 
was  denied  at  first,  but  was  afterward  defi- 
nitely affirmed.  The  first  action  in  accord- 
ance with  it  appears  to  have  been  at  Pe- 
king, where  the  Government  was  informed 
that  its  pledges  to  England  in  regard  to  the 
railway  must  be  kept.  This  was  supported 
by  the  gathering  at  Wei-hai-wei  of  a  strong 
English  fleet.  At  the  same  time  intimations 
were  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  that  England 
could  not  allow  China  to  yield  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  also  that  she  could  not  recognize 
any  right  of  Russia  to  dominate  in  regard  to 
the  Peking-Hankau  Railway,  and  that,  while 
England  was  willing  to  yield  Russia  a  free 
hand  in  Manchuria,  she  must  be  left  abso- 
lutely free  in  the  valley  of  the  Yangtse. 
Meanwhile  the  relations  between  the  English 
and  Russian  Ambasadors  at  Peking  had  be- 
come greatly  strained  when  it  was  announced 
that  M.  Pavloff  had  been  transferred  from 
Peking  to  Seoul.  This  was  looked  upon  as 
at  least  a  temporary  victory  for  England, 
tho  it  was  understood  to  bode  no  good  for 
Korea,  as  the  Russian  Ambassador  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  unscru- 
pulous diplomats  in  the  employ  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government.  Just  at  this  time  comes 
the  appeal  of  the  Czar  for  general  peace. 


'      ^„  .         The  week  has   been  a  week  of 
The  China      ,.    ,  ,  , 

n       ,.  diplomacy    and    apparently    of 

positive  demand  on  the  part  of 

England    that   the    situation    shall    change. 


The    Chinese     railways     which 

Chinese        ,                             ••                  ,  ■,. 

_    .,                 have  occasioned    so  much  dis- 

Railways.                             ,        ,  .  .  .„ 

cussion    and     which    are  still 

mostly  on  paper,  may  be  divided,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  accompanying  map,  into  four 
systems  —  the  Manchurian,  East  China, 
Central  China  and  South  China.  The 
Manchurian  system  includes  those  planned 
to  connect  the  Trans-Siberian  road  with 
Port  Arthur  and  Peking,  via  Kirin  and  Muk- 
den. The  Peking  connection  is  to  be  via 
Newchwang,  Shan-hai-kwan  and  Tientsin. 
The  section  from  Peking  to  Tientsin  and 
to  Shan-hai-kwan  is  completed,  and  it  is  the 
extension  to  Newchwang,  contracted  for  by 
an  English  bank,  but  which  Russia  desires  to 
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control,  that  has  raised  the  latest  disturb- 
ance. The  East  China  system  is  under  the 
initiative  of  Yung  Wing,  so  well  known  in 
this  country,  and  proposes  to  connect  Peking 
with  Chingkiang  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Yangtse,  with  extensions  to  Shanghai  and 
connecting  with  the  German  Kiao-chau  in 
the  province  of  Shantung.  This  is  as  yet 
purely  on  paper,  and  the  concession  is  by  no 
means  agreed  upon.  The  Central  China 
system  as  yet  includes  only  the  famous  Pe- 
king-Hankau  or  Liu-Han  line,  extending 
in   a    southwesterly  direction,    from    Peking 


is  definitely  in  Russian  power.  A  short 
portion  only  is  complete,  the  greater  part 
not  even  yet  having  been  surveyed.  The 
South  China  system  includes  roads  con- 
necting Bhamo  in  British  Burma  and  Hanoi 
in  French  Tongkin  with  Yunnan  and  cities 
on  the  Si-kiang,  or  West  River.  These  are 
not  yet  planned  but  are  being  considered. 


The    formation    of    the  United 
States   of   Central   America  has 
progressed  a  step,    the  conven- 
tion   engaged    to    formulate    a    constitution 


Central 
America. 


through  the  province  of  Honan  to  Hankau 
on  the  Yangtse.  The  importance  of  this 
railroad  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  will  open 
up  the  great  valley  of  the  Yangtse,  and  also 
that  it  will  run  very  close  to  the  coal  and 
iron  mines  of  Shansi  and  Honan  recently 
secured  to  an  Anglo-Italian  company.  The 
concession  for  the  road  is  given  to  a  Bel- 
gian syndicate  representing  France  and  Rus- 
sia, and  thus,  if  Russia's  claims  are  allowed, 


having  finished  its  work  at  Managua,  Nica- 
ragua, August  25th.  As  yet  the  plan  in- 
cludes three  States,  Salvador,  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua,  the  other  two,  Guatemala  and 
Costa  Rica  still  holding  aloof.  Commission- 
ers have  been  appointed  to  meet  on  Novem- 
ber 1st  at  Amapola,  Honduras,  which  will 
supplant  the  Diet  of  the  Greater  Republic  of 
Central  America,  and  will  assume  provisional 
federal  powers,  making  preparations  for  the 
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election  on  December  ist  of  a  president,  sen- 
ators, representatives  and  federal  judges  for 
terms  of  four  years,  and  for  the  installation 
in  office  of  those  elected  on  March  ist,  1899. 
This  constitution  has  not  yet  been  submitted 
to  a  voteof  the  people, but  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  re- 
gard to  it.  The  general  disturbance  in 
Guatemala  has  come  to  an  end  through  the 
death  of  General  Morales,  the  leader  of  the 
revolution.  He  had  retreated  before  the 
national  troops  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
was  surrounded  and  captured  in  a  cave  after 
several  days  of  hiding.  The  severe  priva- 
tions he  suffered  told  upon  him,  and  he  was 
quite  ill.  Medical  aid  was  summoned, but  he 
died  on  the  way.  This  put  an  end  to  the 
uprising, and  it  is  affirmed  that  there  will  now 
in  all  probability  be  a  calm  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca which  has  not  existed   for  many  years. 


A  ,  After  taking  plenty  of  time  for 

Advance  on  °_T  _  __.     , 

Kh     .  preparation  General  Kitchener 

is  marching  on  Khartum,  and 
has  already  arrived  in  sight  of  Omdurman. 
During  June,  July  and  the  early  part  of  Au- 
gust everything  has  bent  to  the  perfecting  of 
the  organization  until  the  General  had  a 
perfectly  equipped  army  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  of  all  arms  ready  to  deliver  the 
last  crushing  blow  at  the  Dervishes.  This 
was  supported  by  a  flotilla  of  .ten  steamers 
all  armed  with  quick  firing  guns  and  Max- 
ims, and  three  other  unarmored  steamers 
aside  from  one  captured  from  the  Khalifa. 
Little  by  little  this  flotilla  advanced  up  the 
Nile,  and  wherever  it  went  it  found  that  the 
Dervishes'  resistance  was  weakened.  It 
was  also  apparent  that  their  influence  had 
largely  disappeared  even  at  some  distance. 
From  Kordofan  a  caravan  of  over  one  thou- 
sand Arabs,  including  many  influential 
sheiks,  arrived  at  the  Atbara  Camp  with  an 
appeal  to  the  Sirdar  to  occupy  El  Obeid. 
One  effort  indeed  was  made  to  stem  the 
English  advance.  Last  week  the  Khalifa 
placed  a  box  of  explosives  in  a  boat  and  put 
it  in  charge  of  a  Tunisian  prisoner  who  was 
chained  to  the  boat.  He  was  instructed  to 
sink  the  mine  in  the  river  where  any  British 
vessel  passing  would  certainly  hit  it.  The 
box,  however,  exploded  during  the  process 
of  sinking,  and  blew  not   only  its  own  boat 


but  the  convoy  to  pieces.  The  final  advance 
commenced  from  Wady  Hamed  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  August,  and  was  preceded  by  a  parade 
of  the  entire  force,  the  line  being  over  4,000 
yards  long.  As  they  advanced  the  Der- 
vishes withdrew  steadily  before  them,  altho 
their  scouts  were  active,  and  on  the  27th 
they  reached  Rayan  Hill,  from  which  a 
nephew  of  General  Gordon  descried  Omdur- 
man by  a  flash  of  white  on  the  horizon  re- 
flected from  the  Mahdi's  tomb.  The  sky- 
line was  illuminated  by  signal  fires,  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  decisive  battle  would  take 
place    within   a   couple    of    days. 


Australian 
Prosperity. 


The  Australian  colonies  ap- 
pear to  be  having  a  return 
of  prosperous  times.  In 
most  cases  they  close  their  accounts  annually 
on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  and  the  revenue  re- 
turns of  the  last  financial  year  show  a  marked 
improvement.  In  New  South  Wales  there 
was  an  increase  of  ;£i 76,000,  and  the  income 
of  the  colony  has  exceeded  its  expenditure 
by  ;£i  22,000.  This  was  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  agricultural  extension  that  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time  as  the  result  of  more 
liberal  legislation,  and  Which  has  induced 
some  29,000  persons  to  settle  on  the  land 
during  the  last  three  years.  The  year's  reve- 
nue in  Queensland  was  ^155,000  over  that  of 
the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  yielded  a 
surplus  of  ^21,000  in  excess  of  the  expendi- 
ture. The  colony  of  Victoria  did  still  better, 
for  the  total  returns  showed  an  improvement 
of  ^256,000.  The  smaller  colonies,  and  es- 
pecially Western  Australia,  showed  good  re- 
sults, so  that  the  upward  movement  is  fairly 
general.  Considering  that  there  has  been 
protracted  drouth  over  most  of  the  agricul- 
tural districts  and  a  vast  area  that  is  in  pas- 
toral occupation,  tremendous  floods  in  some 
places  and  devastating  fires  in  others,  the 
rate  of  progress  is  more  than  was  commonly 
anticipated.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  due  to  the 
increased  yield  of  gold  in  different  localities. 
Victoria,  Queensland  and  Western  Australia 
all  show  a  larger  output  of  the  precious  met- 
al, and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  product 
for  the  whole  of  Australasia  for  the  year  was 
^10,785,000.  The  development  of  gold-min- 
ing has,  of  course,  stimulated  other  indus- 
tries and  benefited  trade. 


SEPTEMBER     SONG. 


BY   ROSAMUND     MARR 

Peachks,  apricots  and  plums, 
Apples,  when'October  comes, 
Yellow   pears  and  purple  grapes, 

Filberts  in  their  folded  capes, 

Nectarines  that  hang  or  fall 

By  the  sunny  southern  wall, 

Wrinkled   melons  gold  and  green, 

Rosy   cherries  crisp  and  clean, 

Oranges   from  overseas — 
These  you  have,  and  more  than  these  — 
Ripened  fruits  for  pleasant  cheer, 
Every  day  in   all  the  year. 
"  Greedy  birds,"  we  hear  you  say, 
As  you  watch  the  gardener  lay 
Nets  upon  the  cherry  boughs, 
Lest  the  little  thieves  carouse, 
Careful  meshes  stake  and  spread 
All  about  the  strawberry  bed. 
London,  England. 


I  OTT     WAT  SON. 
We  the  feathered  folk  who  sing, 
In  your  gardens  all  the  spring, 
Have  nor  croft  nor  orchard-close; 
In  the   hedge  our  harvest  grows. 
Hind  or  gardener  have  we  none 
Save  the  kindly  autumn  sun, 
And  our  only  granary 
Has  for  roof  the  starry  sky. 
Very  odd  it  seems  to  us, 
Children,  that  you  wander  thus; 
Strange  it  seems,  and  ever  strange 
Folks  so  rich   should  want  to  range. 
Still  we  wonder,   wonder  why, 
O  great  Birds  that  cannot   fly, 
You  should  leave  your  loaded  trees 
To  come  and  steal  our  blackberries! 


THE  CAUSES  OF  A  GREAT  DEFEAT. 


BY    PARK 

Nothing  about  the  late  conflict  more  com- 
pletely demonstrates  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  way  in  which  a  naval  war 
is  regarded  by  the  men  who  take  part  in  it 
than  the  analysis  which  has  been  made  of 
the  great  fight  at  Santiago  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  reason  for  the  Spanish  defeat.  Any 
one  who  has  read  the  story  of  the  old  battles 
of  our  navy,  as  freshly  recorded  in  the  two 
histories  of  the  service  which  have  lately  ap- 
peared, must  have  been  impressed  with  the 
similarity  in  detail  of  the  various  engage- 
ments as  reported  by  the  participants  in 
them.  The  solid  shot  come  crashing 
through  the  wooden  sides,  the  decks  are 
strewn  with  mangled  bodies,  and  the  scup- 
pers run  blood;  then  as  the  ships  draw 
together,  the  grappling-irons  are  thrown  out, 
the  boarders  with  pike  and  cutlass  swarm 
over  the  bulwarks  and  the  fight  becomes 
hand  to  hand,  and  so  the  struggle  continues 
until  one  crew  or  the  other  is  overcome,  and 
the  episode  ends  with  the  striking  of  colors 
and  the  burning  or  sinking  of  the  vanquished 


BENJAMIN. 

vessel.  The  story  of  the  next  ensuing  con- 
flict repaints  the  same  picture,  and  so  on 
until  peace  ends  the  series.  In  every  in- 
stance the  result  seems  as  fortuitous  as  wind 
and  weather — a  product  of  chance  medley — 
and  the  tale  as  told  by  its  actors  has  no 
moral,  but  repeating  the  refrain  "but  'twas 
a  glorious  victory  "thrills  us  with  admiration 
for  desperate  deeds  of  personal  valor  or  for 
the  deft  seamanship  which  kept  the  weather- 
gage  and  sent  the  victor  to  the  raking  posi- 
tion. 

There  is  none  of  this  in  the  modern  meth- 
od which  treats  this  struggle  of  the  Titans 
as  a  scientific  experiment,  dissects  its  phases 
as  the  biologist  examines  a  worm,  and  makes 
its  deductions  as  coolly  as  if  it  were  noting 
the  behavior  of  chemicals  in  a  test-tube.  It 
looks  upon  the  contending  vessels  merely  as 
a  collection  of  floating  platforms,  having 
means  for  self-propulsion,  and  each  carrying 
machines  from  which  by  the  explosive  force 
of  powder  pieces  of  steel  of  known  weight 
can  be  projected  at   high  velocity  over  long 
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distances.  That  some  of  these  platforms 
happened  to  be  owned  by  Spain  and  others 
by  the  United  States  is  immaterial,  except 
in  so  far  as  nationalities  served  to  distin- 
guish one  force  from  the  other.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  think  about  the  merits  of  the 
cause  which  oppositely  arrayed  them.  The 
data  are  simply  Spanish  platforms  on  one 
side,  and  American  platforms  on  the  other, 
each  unit  of  each  group  throwing  pieces  of 
steel  at  the  units  of  the  other  group  until 
one  group  is  no  longer  able  to  continue  so 
doing.  Then  knowing  the  result,  and  also 
knowing  how  much  steel  has  been  thrown 
together  with  certain  other  physical  facts 
peculiar  to  the  defeated  ships,  we  can  reach 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  reason  for  that 
result  wholly  uncomplicated  with  any  appeal 
to  the  emotional  or  the  picturesque. 

On  the  American  platforms  at  Santiago 
were  mounted  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
guns;  on  the  Spanish  platforms  one  hundred 
and  forty-six.  A  clear  predominance  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  appears  if  num- 
bers of  guns  afloat  alone  be  considered.  But 
it  was  manifestly  impossible  for  each  vessel 
to  bring  all  her  guns  to  bear  at  once  upon  a 
given  target,  and,  moreover,  the  American 
ships  were  handicapped  by  being  obliged  to 
close  in  upon  the  escaping  fleet,  so  that  for 
some  time  only  those  guns  which  could  fire 
very  nearly  ahead  could  be  brought  into  ac- 
tion. The  official  estimate  of  the  number 
of  guns  actually  engaged  on  the  respective 
sides  is  therefore  less  than  the  above  total, 
and  is,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  one 
hundred  and  nineteen,  and  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  ninety-one. 

These  guns,  however,  varied  considerably 
in  character.  Of  those  of  heavy  caliber,  the 
United  States  had  four  of  13-inch  and  four 
of  12-inch,  agamst  six  of  11-inch  on  the 
Spanish  ships.  Of  rapid-fire  guns  of  medium 
caliber,  the  Spaniards  had  nearly  three 
times  as  many  as  ourselves;  while  in  the 
smaller  types,  excluding  machine  pieces,  they 
were  but  slightly  inferior — in  the  proportion 
of  fifty-one  to  fifty-five.  Corresponding  to 
the  eighteen  8-inch  and  seven  6-inch  guns 
which  our  fleet  brought  to  bear,  however, 
they  had  nothing. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  contest  was  to  be 
one   of   throwing   things,  and  those    things 


pieces  of  metal,  it  is  obvious  that  an  idea  of 
the  relative  efficiencies  of  the  antagonists 
can  be  best  reached  by  determining  which 
one,  under  the  circumstances  above  detailed, 
throws  the  greatest  weight  of  metal  in  a  given 
time,  say  per  minute.  The  calculation  is 
simple,  but  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Its 
outcome  is  that  we  threw  steel  at  the  rate  of 
6,720  pounds  per  minute  at  the  Spaniards, 
while  the  Spaniards  might  have  hurled  steel 
at  the  rate  of  4,826  pounds  per  minute  back 
at  us;  or,  in  other  words,  we  projected 
fourteen  pounds  of  metal  to  the  Spaniards 
ten;  that  is  assuming  of  course  that  both 
sides  handled  their  guns  with  equal  celerity. 
Or,  to  put  it  in  still  another  way,  and  sup- 
posing all  shots  to  hit,  every  time  ten  pounds' 
weight  from  the  Spaniards  struck  our  ships, 
theirs  were  struck  with  a  weight  of  fourteen 
pounds.  This  is  not  a  very  great,  and  by  no 
means  an  overwhelming  disparity,  and  shows 
incidentally  that  the  Spanish  claim  that  our 
firing  capacity  was  three  times  greater 
than  that  of  their  fleet  has  no  foundation. 

But,  as  is  well  known,  most  of  the  Span- 
ish projectiles  did  not  hit,  and  those  which 
did  hit  did  practically  no  harm;  that  is,  they 
failed  to  prevent  us  pouring  into  Cervera's 
fleet  all  the  steel  which  we  were  able  to  pro- 
ject; so  that  altho  the  relative  weight  of  the 
Spanish  fire  was  not  very  greatly  below  our 
own,  it  had  not  only  no  effect  equivalent  to 
its  absolute  amount,  but  in  fact  no  effect  at 
all.  On  the  other  band,  our  fire  had  its  full, 
or  nearly  its  full  effect.  We  threw  but  two 
or  three  effective  12  and  13  inch  shells,  but 
the  twenty-five  6  and  8  inch  guns  did 
terrible  execution  on  the  hulls,  while  the 
smaller  rapid-fires  swept  away  the  men. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  return  fire  of 
the  Spaniards  did  not  operate  to  reduce  the 
effect  of  our  own.  Beyond  this,  however,  two 
serious  sources  of  weakness  in  their  ships 
combined  to  neutralize  what  might  have 
been  a  material  advantage.  Their  speed  on 
their  contract  trials  averaged  about  three  sea 
miles  per  hour  more  than  the  average  speed 
of  our  ships  under  like  conditions.  If  this 
difference  could  have  been  maintained,  it  is 
very  probable  that  some  of  Cervera's  vessels 
might  have  escaped,  or,  in  other  words,  got 
out  of  range  before  the  pounding  received 
could  have  effected   a  crippling  injury.     The 
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fact  that  their  bottoms  were  foul  with  marine 
growths  does  not  modify  this,  because  our 
ships  were  in  like  condition.  But  there  were 
no  competent  engineers  on  board,  capable  of 
managing  their  engines.  Spain  has  no  or- 
ganized naval  engineer  corps,  as  we  have,  let 
alone  one  of  picked  officers  of  the  high- 
est professional  ability  and  skill.  She  has 
always  employed  foreign  mechanics,  mainly 
Scotch  and  English,  and  they  deserted  or  re- 
fused to  serve  when  the  war  began.  This  is 
what  kept  the  fleet  at  the  Cape  Verde  Is- 
lands, and  when  it  sailed  it  did  so  with  men 
who  were  without  experience  in  the  handling 
of  the  huge  tho  delicate  propelling  machinery. 
What  chance  had  such  people  of  getting  their 
ships  away  from  the  engineers  who  had  car- 
ried the  "Oregon"  over  her  voyage  of 
14,500  miles,  without  a  broken  rod,  and  who 
then  and  there  sent  her  flying  through  the 
water  at  a  speed  greater  than  that  which  she 
made  on  her  trial  trip  ? 

But  there  was  still  more  weakness  even 
than  this.  The  Spanish  ships  were  contract 
vessels,  built  by  foreigners  and  accepted 
without  intelligent  supervision  by  the  men 
who  were  to  use  them.  As  was  stated  at  the 
outset,  naval  vessels  are  not  judged  by  the 
rules  of  esthetics  or  the  carrying  trade,  but 
simply  as  gun  platforms;  and  when,  for  any 
cause  whatever,  they  cease  to  be  good  gun 
platforms,  their  value  as  war-ships  ends  then 
and  there.  The  contractors  gave  them 
wooden    decks    laid    on    iron    floor-beams, 


without  even  so  much  as  a  thin  iron  deck 
below;  and  they  caulked  those  decks  with 
oakum  and  payed  the  seams  with  tar,  as  had 
been  done  probably  in  every  wooden  ship 
which  ever  floated.  Our  exploding  shells 
burned  those  decks  at  once,  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  stifling  black  smoke  from  the 
tar  and  oakum  which  cut  off  the  sight  and 
choked  the  lungs,  and  left,  instead  of  a  plat- 
form, a  rack  of  twisted  beams,  on  which 
guns  could  not  be  worked  nor  the  crew  get 
a  resting-place  for  the  soles  of  their  feet. 

So  there  were  the  causes  of  defeat — gun 
platforms  which  ceased  to  be  platforms  as 
soon  as  ignited;  machinery  which  failed 
to  drive  the  ships  at  maximum  speed  be- 
cause no  one  on  board  knew  how  to  make 
it  do  so;  guns  capable  of  projecting  4,827 
pounds  of  steel  per  minute,  throwing  it  into 
the  ocean  and  not  against  the  enemy;  and 
this  combination  of  inefficiency  crushed  by  a 
weight  of  steel  bolts  hitting  it  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  6,720  pounds  per  minute. 

This  is  how  the  naval  officers  account  for 
the  most  instructive  naval  defeat  of  modern 
times.  And  this  is  why  they  do  not  care 
anything  about  the  controversy  of  whether  it 
was  an  "admiral's"  battle  or  a  "captains'  " 
battle,  or  whether  one  commander  or  another 
said  quotable  epigrams  —  celestial  or  in- 
fernal— after  the  fight,  or  whether  he  did 
not.  Its  lessons  are  plain,  and  they  will  be 
heeded. 

New  York  City. 


THE  SITUATION  AT  CAMP  WIKOFF. 


BY    POMEROY    BURTON. 


There  is  a  wonderful  silence  at  Camp  Wi- 
koff,  Montauk  Point.  More  than  23,000  men 
are  quartered  there,  horses  and  mules  by  the 
hundred,  great  hospital  and  detention 
camps,  scores  of  steadily  moving  supply 
wagons,  increasing  activity  on  every  side — 
and  yet — silence.  To  be  sure,  carpenters  are 
hammering  away  at  the  hospital  extensions; 
but  their  clatter  sounds  through  the  vast 
stillness  with  an  echo  that  is  weird.  It  is  a 
strange  atmosphere,  and  unlike  anything  we 
have  ever  known  in  these  parts.  It  is  an 
atmosphere  which  suggests  despair  and 
death. 


Much  immoderate  criticism  has  been 
heard  lately  about  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Camp  Wikoff.  There  has  been  good  reason 
for  complaint;  nevertheless,  all  the  facts 
should  be  ascertained  before  harsh  censure 
is  indulged  in. 

In  the  first  place,  our  men  in  Cuba  and  at 
Tampa  had  to  be  moved,  and  moved  quickly. 
Hard  experiences,  coupled  with  rank  mis- 
management in  various  important  depart- 
ments had  resulted  in  an  outbreak  of  disease 
which  was  simply  appalling. 

Reports  of  wholesale  collapse  overwhelmed 
the  War  Department,  and  almost  before  the 
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war  was  well  under  way  they  faced  a  crisis  as 
serious  as  the  combined  problems  of  the  war 
itself.  No  matter  what  the  cause,  the  fact 
was  there,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  army 
was  threatened  with  swift  destruction.  In 
Cuba  and  the  South  disease  was  decimating 
the  ranks  at  a  most  alarming  rate.  Reports 
from  our  own  camps  were  bad  enough,  but 
after  the  surrender  of  Santiago  these  were 
completely  overshadowed  by  the  tales  of  ter- 
rible suffering  in  Cuba.  The  state  of  affairs 
there — the  lack  of  surgeons,  medical  supplies, 
shelter,  food,  water,  everything — has  been 
tersely  and  impressively  described  by  Chap- 
lain Van  De  Water,  of  the  Seventy-first  New 
York,  who  is  one  of  the  fortunate  two  hun- 
dred well  men  in  the  regiment  to-day — the 
rest  are  dead,  wounded,  insane,  sick,  or 
physically  wrecks,  according  to  his  published 
statements;  and  he  is  not  the  man  to  distort 
facts.  His  review  of  the  experiences  of  the 
Seventy-first  in  the  South  and  in  Cuba  sheds 
light  on  the  whole  distressing  situation,  and 
brings  clearly  into  view  the  necessity  which 
created  Camp  Wikoff  at  Montauk  Point. 

So,  with  matters  bad  and  rapidly  growing 
worse,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  movement 
north  to  Montauk  soon  became  a  great,  un- 
systematic scramble;  and  Montauk  a  veritable 
dumping-ground  for  sick  and  dying  and, 
above  all,  of  thoroughly  disheartened  United 
States  soldiers. 

Montauk  was  not  ready,  but  what  of  that  ? 
It  would  soon  be  ready,  and  even  in  its  un- 
ready state,  it  was  better  than  existing 
conditions.  So  where  fever  reigned  and 
contagion  threatened,  orders  were  given  to 
break  camp  and  make  for  Montauk.  And 
then  in  they  came,  by  trainload,  by  shipload 
_by  thousands  and  still  more  thousands,  in 
poured  the  listless,  yellow-skinned,  weak 
and  sickened  soldiers.  No  tents  for  them, 
no  cots  for  them,  no  covers  for  them  (and 
their  first  nights  were  as  cruelly  cold  and 
raw  as  they  had  been  cruelly  hot  and  dry  in 
the  South),  little  food  for  them,  inadequate 
hospital  accommodations  and  medicines  for 
them,  no  money  for  them,  a  weak  sort  of 
preparation  for  them — that  was  the  Mon- 
tauk that  greeted  them. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  situation  calcu- 
lated to  cheer  them  up  and  give  them  hope. 
They  could    not   realize   the  whole   general 


state  of  affairs  which  resulted  in  emptying  so 
many  soldiers  all  at  once  into  the  Northern 
camp;  but  they  saw  only  a  continuation  of 
their  hardship  and  neglect,  their  shortness 
of  food,  of  medicines,  of  cots,  of  ice,  of 
everything  they  needed;  and  so  their  spirits 
still  drooped  and  their  bitterness  and  despair 
increased. 

The  general  hospitals  could  not  care  for 
anything  like  all  the  patients,  and  the  sick 
men  were  accordingly  turned  back  to  their 
regiments,  where  little  could  be  done  for 
them.  Work  on  the  hospitals  could  not  be 
pushed  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the 
incoming  sufferers.  Half-sick  men  grew  dis- 
couraged, and  that  helped  the  fever  to  gain 
the  upper  hand,  and  down  they  went.  Day 
after  day  it  was  the  same  story,  only  day  by 
day — whether  the  men  knew  it,  or  could  be 
made  to  realize  it  or  not — the  situation  im- 
proved. The  Red  Cross  hosts  of  mercy, 
the  auxiliary  relief  societies,  the  individual 
efforts  made  through  such  agencies  as  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  Relief  Headquarters,  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  the  granting  of  furloughs  to 
all  who  had  friends  to  go  to  and  strength  to 
go  with — all  these,  coupled  with  the  zealous 
efforts  of  a  large  force  of  Government  agents 
who  strove  heroically  to  meet  the  emergen- 
cies which  confronted  them,  went  a  long  way 
toward  straightening  matters  out,  and  grad- 
ually the  air  grew  clearer. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  crisis 
was  great  and  grave,  that  prompt  action  and 
bold  was  taken,  that  the  impossible  was  at- 
tempted in  trying  to  prepare  Montauk  in  a 
day  for  the  Cuban  army  of  invasion, and  chat, 
on  the  whole,  magnificent  work  was  done  in 
getting  the  soldiers  here  at  all  and  settling 
them,  even  as  they  have  been  settled,  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time.  There  have  been  un- 
fortunate conflicts  of  authority  and  serious 
blunders;  there  has  been  too  little  common- 
sense  business  push  and  entirely  too  much 
red  tape;  no  doubt  with  properly  balanced 
foresight  and  intelligent  management  of  the 
principal  departments — construction,  quar- 
termaster's, commissary's  and  the  rest — 
there  would  have  been  less  outcry  about 
abuses,  less  sickness,  less  of  the  listless  spirit 
which  characterizes  every  newcomer  in  the 
camp  to-day,  and  possibly  some  of  the  lives 
lost  might  have  been  saved;  but  after  all,  tho 
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matters  have  been  bad  enough,  they  have 
been  simply  unavoidably  bad— not  really 
scandalously  bad — and  a  great  deal  of  good 
has  been  accomplished. 

Within  another  week,  the   greatest  of    the 
existing  hardships  will  have    been  overcome. 
The  one  feature  of  the  camp  life,  which  over 
all   others   creates     the   air    of  despair  and 
gloom  that    impresses  every  newcomer    and 
visitor,  is  the  presence  among   the  well   men 
of   scores  of    half-sick    soldiers,    struggling 
along,  trying    in  vain  to  ward  off   the.  fever, 
barred  out  of  the  hospitals,  and  consequently 
obliged  to  take   regular  rations,  with  no  ex- 
tras, no  cots  on  which  to  stretch  their  aching 
bones,  and  with  little  or  no  heart  to  continue 
the  fight.     These    men   exert  a   doleful   in- 
fluence  over   their    fellows,   and,  in   a  large 
measure,  account  for  the   deathly  silence  of 
the  camp.  Nobody  sings,  there  if  no  laughter 
or  shouting,  the  half  sick  spirit  prevails  even 
among  the  well.     As  more  hospital  facilities 
are  provided,  more    and  more    of   the   half- 
broken  men  will  be  taken  in  hand  and  toned 
up.     There  is  no  excuse  for  the  lack  of  cots. 
That  is  one  of  the  results  of  mismanagement 
and  red  tape.     Other  lacks  can  be    traced  to 
the  same  cause,  and,  as  before  stated,  there 
is  just  cause  for  serious  complaints   in   many 
directions.     But  more    cots  are  on  the  way, 
more  medicine  goes  down  every  day,  hospi- 
tal accommodations  are   rapidly  being  mul- 
tiplied, the  evils  are    being    rooted    out,  and 
suffering  on  all  sides  is  being  alleviated  in  a 
proper  and  systematic  way. 

Hospital  headquarters  are  now  being  es- 
tablished in  all  the  brigades,  and  these  in 
addition  to  the  large  general  hospital  and 
main  detention  hospital,  will  soon  be  ample 
to  care  for  all  who  wish  to  come.  There 
has  been  a  generous  outpouring  of  volunteer 
surgeons  and  helpers  from  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Women's  Relief  Association  and  other 
bodies;  and  from  among  them  Dr.  William 
Forwood  and  Dr.  Ira  Brown,  who  are  to- 
gether in  charge  of  the  camp  hospital  serv- 
ice, have  selected  a  large  corps  for  duty  in 
the  brigade  wards.  This  is  a  long  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  will  aid  greatly  in 
changing  the  character  of  the  camp. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  general  facts:  Camp 
Wikoff  is  not  to  be  a  permanent  camp.  It  is 
a  temporary  resting-place   for    soldiers    too 


sick  and  too  weary  to  return  direct  to  their 
homes.  It  is  an  emergency  camp;  it  is  a 
camp  of  recuperation.  As  soon  as  the  men 
are  able  to  go  they  will  be  sent  home.  Al- 
ready two  regiments  have  been  sent  away  on 
sixty-day  furloughs  ;  at  the  expiration  of 
their  furloughs  they  will  be  mustered  out, 
The  same  course  will  be  followed  with  all 
the  volunteer  troops  now  at  Montauk.  The 
regulars  will  be  returned  to  the  stations 
whence  they  came  before  the  call  lor  duty  in 
Cuba.  As  quickly  as  it  was  tormed,  but  in 
more  orderly  fashion,  Camp  Wikoff  will 
fade  away,  and  that  in  the  not  very  distant 
future. 

To-day  there  are  over  23,000  men  on  the 
Montauk  plains.  Of  these  17,461  were 
brought  from  Santiago  on  twenty-nine  trans- 
ports— the  rest  comprise  raw  recruits  from 
various  camps  and  the  Tampa  regiments. 
Five  more  transports  are  due  from  Cuba,  with 
the  balance  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  who 
won  the  day  at  Santiago.  The  last  boat  to 
leave  had  on  board  General  Shafter,  com- 
mander of  the  Corps,  who  will  succeed 
General  Wheeler  in  command  of  Camp 
Wikoff.  That  is  the  last  of  the  influx.  The 
clearing  out  process  has  already  begun.  The 
beginning  of  the  end  of  Camp  Wikoff  is 
already  at  hand. 

President  McKinley  will  visit  the  camp  this 
week.     He  has  asked  that  there  be  no  formal 
demonstration.       He     will    make    a    simple 
inspection  of  what    is  left  of   the  brave  Fifth 
Army  Corps.      He  will    see   thirty  regiments 
of  heroes,    a    large    proportion    sick  and  all 
showing  plainly  the   effects    of   their  terrible 
trials.     He  will  find  the  infantry  regiments 
encamped  by  the  oceanside,    the  seven  cav- 
alry regiments  over  by  the  Great  Pond  Lake, 
between  these  two  great  bodies   the  general 
hospital,   and   up  toward  the   railroad    sta- 
tion the   detention  hospital.     He  will  see  a 
gloomy  and  deeply  impressive  sight.   He  will 
pass  among  more  than  1,600  sick  men  in  the 
general  hospital,   half   as  many   more  in  the 
brigade   hospital,  and    will  see  about  a  thou- 
sand men  in  the  detention  hospital.     He  will 
find,   tho,  that  the  death-rate  is    only  eight 
or  nine  a  day,  and    will  see   that    systematic 
work  and  untiring  energy  are    bearing  fruit 
after  a  long  series  of  discouragements. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND. 


BY    JUSTIN    MCCARTHY. 


Our  social  life  just  now  is  startled  and 
shaken  up  to  a  degree  the  like  of  which  I  do 
not  remember  by  the  revelations,  or  at  all 
events  the  allegations,  which  are  made  day 
after  day  by  Mr.  Hooley, the  once  triumphant 
promoter  of  all  manner  of  trading  com- 
panies. Mr.  Hooley  has  been  amazing  the 
world  by  his  daily  declarations  as  to  the  sums 
of  money  which  he  has  paid,  or  believes  him- 
self to  have  paid,  to  members  of  the  English 
aristocracy  and  to  editors  of  newspapers,  to 
give  him  their  assistance  in  some  of  his 
financial  schemes.  Mr.  Hooley  has  positive- 
ly declared  that  he  has  paid  over  to  various 
members  of  the  English  aristocracy,  whom  he 
names,  large  sums  of  money  to  induce  them 
to  join  in  some  of  his  projects  or  to  get  some 
of  their  relatives  or  friends  to  join  in  them. 
The  British  public  in  general,  as  Byron  once 
said  of  a  brother  poet,  "dearly  loves  a  lord"; 
and  the  higher  the  lord  stands  in  the  rank  of 
the  peerage  the  more  dearly  we  all  love  him. 
At  least  we  used  to  love  him  in  that  sort  of 
way;  but  just  of  late  these  statements  of  Mr. 
Hooley' s  are  beginning  to  make  some  of  us 
waver  in  our  devotion.  Mr.  Hooley  has 
charged  more  than  a  dozen  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  British  aristocracy  with  having 
accepted  huge  bribes  from  him  to  join  his 
companies,  or  at  least  to  puff  his  companies. 
Some  of  the  charges  have  been  flatly  and  in 
the  most  unqualified  manner  denied;  some 
have  been  met  with  curious  evasions  which 
only  show  how  simple-minded  certain  noble 
persons  must  have  been  when  they  re- 
garded a  gift  of  money  merely  as  a  dis- 
interested testimonial  of  personal  admi- 
ration ;  others  have  not  been  denied  or  evaded 
at  all.  I  know  some  of  the  men  con- 
cerned, and  when  they  publicly  affirm  that 
they  never  had  anything  to  do  with  Mr. 
Hooley,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  they  are 
speaking  the  truth.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
follows  that  Mr.  Hooley  is  telling  a  false^ 
hood  even  in  these  exceptional  cases.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  statements  some  of  his 
payments  were  made  through  agents  whom 
he  had  employed   to  obtain  the  name   and 
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support  of  this  or  that  nobleman,  and  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  in  more  than  one  instance 
the  whole  of  the  money  handed  over  to  the 
agent  did  not  reach  the  noble  person  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  The  agent  no 
doubt  thought  that  his  own  services  in  pro- 
curing the  support  of  a  peer  or  a  peer's  son 
were  worth  something,  and  he  therefore  kept 
a  liberal  something  for  himself.  In  this  way 
I  can  fully  believe  that  the  agent  may  in  cer- 
tain cases  have  undertaken  to  bribe  some 
young  Lord  Tom  Noddy,  let  us  say,  and  may 
have  received  the  money  for  the  purpose  and 
made  no  approach  to  Lord  Tom  Noddy  at 
all,  but  pocketed  the  money  and  assured  Mr. 
Hooley  that  he  might  count  on  the  desired 
support.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  a  thrill  of  amazement  and  disgust  has 
gone  through  English  society  at  the  dis- 
closures which  Mr.  Hooley  has  made,  even 
if  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  men  described  as  having  been  bribed 
probably  never  received  or  were  offered  any 
bribe  whatever.  One  explanation  of  the 
whole  scandal  is  that  our  aristocracy  in  gen- 
eral is  not  now  a  rich  enough  body  to 
keep  up  with  the  new  millionaires, 
and  are  glad  to  be  helped  by  the  offer  of 
shares  in  promising  speculations,  or  even 
by  a  solid  lump  of  money  down,  to  purchase 
their  countenance  and  support.  The  worship 
of  the  aristocrat  by  the  millionaire  has  been 
growing  immensely  of  late  years;  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  members  of  the  aristocracy 
have  sometimes  taken  bribes  in  order  to  get 
them  to  introduce  a  millionaire  into  aristo- 
cratic London  society.  One  member  of  the 
aristocracy  bearing  a  distinguished  family 
name,  who  was  supposed  to  have  made 
money  in  this  kind  of  way,  is  actually  at 
present  undergoing  a  sentence  of  five  years' 
imprisonment  for  fraudulent  practices  of  a 
still  grosser  kind.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  almost  total  retirement  of  the  Queen 
from  society  has  allowed  people  to  achieve 
social  success  by  the  mere  spending  of  money 
in  a  manner  which  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible while  her  influence,  'her  example   and 
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her  authority  controlled  the  West  End  of 
London.  Mr.  Hooley's  narratives  of  his  ad- 
ventures may  not  all  be  believed,  but  they 
have  certainly,  even  so  far,  produced  a  scan- 
dal and  something  like  a  crisis  here  the  like 
of  which  our  modern  days  had  not  known 
before. 

Your  readers  will    have  seen    before  this 
letter  reaches  you  the  cartoon  just  published 
in  Punch,  and  entitled    '*  Doctrine  and  Prac- 
tice."    There  are  two  figures  in  the  cartoon, 
one  a  stuck-up  and  supercilious  dame  wear- 
ing a  coronet  and  whose  belt  bears  the  name 
of  Europa,  while  the  other  is  our  old    friend 
and  your  old  friend,  the  typical  Yankee,  with 
the   chin     beard   and    the   striped  trousers. 
Dame    Europa  asks — coldly,   so  the   legend 
informs  us — "To  whom  do  I  owe  the  pleas- 
ure of  this  intrusion?"     The  gentleman  in 
the  striped    trousers    replies,    "Ma'am,    my 
name  is  Uncle   Sam."     Then  Dame  Europa 
puts  the  question    supposed  to    be  crushing, 
"Any  relation  of  the  late  Colonel  Monroe?" 
and  there  the  story  ends.     I  hope   your  read- 
ers all  see  the  humor  of  this  cartoon.     Lest 
any  of  them   should    fail    I    hasten    with  my 
explanation  made  clear  to  me  by  local  knowl- 
edget     The  fun  of   it   is  this,  don't  you  see? 
that  a  good  many  people  here  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  pledges 
America    never   to  interfere   with  anything 
that  may  be  done   by   any  European  State, 
whether  it   concerns   American    interests  or 
not.     The   really  great  artist  to  whom    this 
cartoon  was   suggested   and    who  wrought  it 
out,  was  probably  quite  prepared    to    believe 
that  this  was  an  exact   interpretation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;    and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
absurdly  inconsistent  of  Uncle  Sam  to  think 
of  having  anything   to  do  with  the    posses- 
sions of  a  State  like  Spain,  even  tho  some  of 
them    may  be  a    standing    nuisance    with- 
in   sight    of    Uncle  Sam's    hall  door.     Mr. 
Punch    apparently    has    forgotten  the   part 
which  George  Canning  took  in   encouraging 
and    sustaining  the  Monroe    Doctrine,   and 
that  famous  speech  of  Canning's  in  which  he 
proclaimed,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that    he  had  "called  in   the  New 
World  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old." 

I  read,  the  other  day,  an  account  of  the 
death  of  a  former  Parliamentary  colleague, 
whose  name  will  probably  be  quite  unknown 


to  the    American    public  in  general,   but   of 
whom  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  words  of  rem- 
iniscence.    I  am  speaking  of   Major   Daniel 
Fitzgerald    Gabbett,  who   was  in  the   House 
of  Commons  and  an  Irish  Nationalist    mem- 
ber several  years  ago.     My  old   friend   Gab- 
bett was  just  such  an  Irishman  as  Thackeray 
would   have  loved  to  draw.     He  could  tell  a 
rattling   good    story;  he    could   sing  a  good 
song  in  an  exquisite   baritone   voice;  he  was 
fond  of  giving  musical  parties  at  his   rooms 
off  Pall  Mall;  he  was  full   of   animal   spirits, 
and    was    never    without  a  joke  on  his  lips. 
He  was  of   the  landlord  class  ;  but,   unlike 
most  of   his  class,  he  became  a  Nationalist 
and  a  follower  of  Charles   Stewart   Parnell. 
He  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
times  of  the  terrible  obstruction,  when  seven 
or  eight  of  us  used  to  keep  the  House  sitting 
for  days  and  nights  together  by  our  inces- 
sant making  of  speeches  and  insisting  on  di- 
visions; and  his  good  spirits  helped  to  keep 
us   alive    during  many  a  weary  night.     We 
take  a  vote  in  the    House   of   Commons,  as 
most  of  your  readers  know,  by  passing  into 
the  Ay  or  the  No  Lobby,  according  as  we  are 
inclined  to  vote  for  the  motion  or  against  it, 
and  each  lobby  is  a  long,  spacious  room  or 
corridor,  the  length  of  the  Chamber  itself, 
and  inclosing  the   Chamber  on  either  side. 
At  one  time,  before  our  numbers  grew  strong- 
er, and  before  we  had  any  English  supporters, 
we, the  followers  of  Parnell,  used  to  pass,  the 
whole   seven  or  eight  of  us,  into  one  lobby, 
and  the  entire  House  of   Commons  used  to 
stream  down  the  other  lobby.     Then  it  was 
that  our  friend  Gabbett's  animal  spirits  shone 
out.     He  was  always  the  first  in   our   lobby, 
and  he  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  man  be- 
wildered and  affrighted  by  the  pressure  of  a 
vast  crowd  behind  him.    "  Keep  back,  boys," 
he  used   to  cry,   imploringly,  to    the   six   or 
seven  of  us;  "don't  stifle   us!     Don't   keep 
crushing  on  us  in  that   sort   of   way!     We'll 
all    get   through,    I    assure   you,   in    time,  if 
you'll  only  have  patience;  but  it  will  do  no 
good  to  the  cause  if  we  crush  each  other  to 
death."     I  could  not  help  feeling  a  genuine 
pang  of  personal  regret  when  I  learned  that 
poor  Gabbett's  jovial,  humorous  career  had 
come  to  an  end,  that  he  would   never  sing  a 
song  or  make  a  joke  on  earth  any  more 
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Modern  artillery  owes  its  great  increase 
of  power  to  a  combination  of  the  improvements 
in  manufacture  of  steel  and  method  of  gun 
construction,  the  powder  and  the  projectiles, 
without  which  the  energy  developed  would 
be  useless. 

Forged  steel  has  replaced  cast  metal  of 
iron  or  bronze.  Improved  methods  of  treat- 
ment of  the  steel  have  secured  a  higher  de- 
gree of  available  strength.  The  masses  re- 
quired for  the  heavier  guns  are  so  great  that 
even  the  enormous  hammers  of  125  tons  and 
hydraulic  presses  of  14,000  tons  do  not 
suffice  to  secure  assured  homogeneity  of 
structure  of  the  metal  throughout.  A  thick 
mass  of  metal  in  a  cylinder  cannot  give  its 
maximum  resistance  to  a  bursting  strain 
from  the  interior.  That  is  to  say,  a  thick 
cylinder  having  walls  four  times  as  thick  as 
another  cylinder  will  not  be  four  times  as 
strong  to  resist  a  bursting  strain  from 
within. 

After  forging  the  mass  of  metal,  it  must 
be  tempered  and  annealed  to  secure  the  req- 
uisite maximum  qualities  of  strength  and 
toughness.  This  is  not  feasible  as  yet,  in 
very  thick  masses  of  steel. 

The  gun  is  made  up  of  a  central  tube, 
which  is  strengthened  by  having  shrunk 
thereon,  various  so-called  "hoops"  and 
"jackets."  In  order  that  these  may  all 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  gun  tube, 
when  it  is  strained  by  the  internal  powder 
pressures,  they  are  shrunk  on  the  tube  and  on 
to  each  other,  by  being  first  expanded  by 
heating,  slipped  to  place  and  held  there 
firmly  by  the  contraction  on  cooling. 

This  is  done  with  a  degree  of  accuracy 
which  the  layman  can  hardly  realize  when  he 
sees  the  enormous  masses  of  modern  heavy 
guns.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the 
accuracy  of  work  required  is  greater  than 
that  of  a  watch,  even  of  the  higher  grades. 

Guns  constructed  of  large  masses  of  steel, 
in  the  manner  indicated,  are  designated  as 
"built  up." 
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Guns  are  also  made  by  covering  an  in- 
terior steel  tube  with  steel  wire,  wound  at 
the  tension  which  will  secure  the  necessary 
support  to  the  interior  tube.  Such  guns  are 
very  strong  and  relatively  lighter.  They 
are  so  light  that  they  are  partially  covered 
with  a  cast  jacket  to  increase  the  weight  and 
also  to  protect  the  wire  from  being  cut  by 
small  missiles. 

Where  the  gun  is  very  light,  the  iorce  and 
velocity  of  recoil  become  too  great.  The 
carriage  must,  in  such  case,  be  made  much 
stronger  to  provide  for  this. 

Recent  attempts  have  been  made  to  con- 
struct guns  of  medium  sizes  of  single  forg- 
ings,  treated  by  cooling  with  water  from  the 
interior,  to  secure  such  adjustment  of  the 
strains  of  the  metal  as  to  contribute  to  the 
maximum  resistance  to  internal  pressures. 
This  was  the  method  invented  by  Rodman 
for  application  to  cast-iron  guns  and  was 
most  successful.  The  experiment  made  thus 
far  seems  to  show  that  the  method  is  likely 
to  secure  success  in  medium-sized  forged 
steel  guns;  but  we  cannot  as  yet  conclude 
that  it  would  be  equally  successful  in  the 
largest  guns,  even  if  they  could  be  forged  in 
single  pieces. 

Improvements  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  powder  have  very  greatly  increased  the 
power  of  modern  artillery.  The  first  im- 
provements made  have  been  in  the  direction 
of  giving  definite  shapes  to  the  grains,  re- 
sulting finally  in  the  perforated  prismatic 
powders.  For  centuries  gun-powders  had 
been  made  practically  of  the  same  constitu- 
ents with  but  slight  variation  of  the  propor- 
tions. In  late  years  smokeless  powders  have 
appeared,  entirely  different  in  their  constitu- 
ents, the  best  being  either  chiefly  nitro- 
cellulose or  nitro-celluloseand  nitro-glycerin 
combined. 

The  advantages  of  the  smokeless  powders 
are: 

1st.  Absence  of  smoke,  thus  leaving  the 
view  unobstructed  and  permitting  continuity 
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of  aimed  fire  and   not  defining  to   tiie  enemy 
one's  own  position  by  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

2d.  Lower  pressures  and  higher  velocities 
— with  ordinary  gun-powder,  pressures  of  27 
tons  gave  velocities  of  about  1,400  feet  per 
second,  while  smokeless  powder,  giving  pres- 
sures of  only  15  tons  would  produce  veloci- 
ties of  2,800  feet.  The  reason  for  this  ap- 
parently anomalous  result  is  given  later 
on. 

3d.  Less  weight  of  charge  by  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  that  of  ordinary  gun- 
powder. 

Recent  experiences  in  the  land  attacks  of 
Santiago  and  of  Cervera's  fleet  have  demon- 
strated the  great  advantages  due  to  the 
absense  of  smoke  of  the  smokeless  pow- 
ders. 

Some  question  still  exists  as  to  the  stability 
of  the  smokeless  powders,  under  all  service 
conditions.  But  these  doubts  are  not  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  weight  to  counterbalance 
the  obvious  advantages  and  fair  degree  of 
stability  already  demonstrated.  Greater 
precaution  will  have  to  be  taken  to  avoid  a 
high  temperature  in  the  magazines,  to  pre- 
vent chances  of  decomposition. 

With  the  very  large  charges  fired  in  mod- 
ern guns,  the  bore  of  the  gun  becomes  eroded 
to  an  injurious  extent.  This  is  due,  proba- 
bly, to  a  combination  of  chemical  and 
mechanical  action,  both  being  furthered  by 
the  great  heat  developed.  A  portion  of  the 
erosion  is  ascribed  to  the  rush  of  heated 
gases,  under  high  pressures,  moving  at  high 
velocities  through  the  opening  left  in  th  e 
copper  band  which  serves  to  rotate  the  pro- 
jectiles. 

The  erosion  is  reduced  somewhat  by  more 
perfect  gas  checks  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  projectiles.  This  erosion  removes  the 
rifling  and  enlarges  the  bore  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  give  insufficient  support  to  the 
copper  rotating  bands  of  the  projectiles,  and 
does  not,  therefore,  rotate  them  properly. 
The  gases  escaping  over  and  around  the 
projectile  gives  irregular  results,  with  re- 
duced velocities.  While  the  strength  en- 
durance of  the  guns  may  not  be  materially 
affected,  their  usefulness  in  securing  accu- 
racy and  uniformity  of  fire  has  been  very 
much  reduced.  To  avoid  or  counteract  this 
erosive  action  is  one  of   the    most  important 


problems  which  the  artillery  engineer  has  to 
find  a  solution  of;  guns  may  be  relined,  the 
eroded  inner  tube  being  removed,  but  this  in- 
volves the  return  of  the  guns  to  machine- 
shops  having  the  especial  facilities  demanded 
in  heavy  gun  construction. 

The  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
powders  used  have  led  to  changes  in  the 
designs  and  methods  of  construction  of  the 
guns.  With  the  older  powders  the  maximum 
pressures  were  obtained  very  near  the  breech, 
while  at  the  muzzle  the  pressure  had  fallen 
very  much.  For  example,  in  a  38-ton  gun,  a 
pressure  of  23  tons  per  square  inch  was  given, 
while  at  the  muzzle,  16  feet  away,  the  pres- 
sure had  fallen  to  0.6  ton.  With  a  modern 
10-inch  wire-wound  gun,  now  making,  using 
smokeless  powder,  the  breech  pressure  will 
be  about  18  tons,  while  at  the  muzzle,  30  feet 
away,  the  pressure  will  still  be  about  10 
tons. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  with  the  smokeless  pow- 
ders, giving  lower  initial  pressures,  this  falls 
more  slowly,  and  at  the  muzzle  still  is  consid- 
erable. 

The  charge  of  ordinary  gun-powder  is 
about  one-half  of  the  weight  of  the  projectile; 
but  smokeless  powders  are,  as  used  at  pres- 
ent, only  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  the  weight 
of  the  projectile. 

It  follows  that  guns  are  now  made  less 
massive  at  the  breech  than  heretofore,  but 
the  portions  forward  of  this  must  be  made 
heavier  than  heretofore.  As  the  powders 
have  been  made  slower  burning,  the  guns 
have  been  made  much  longer.  For  example, 
our  15-inch  Rodman  gun  is  only  about  n 
times  its  diameter  of  bore,  while  the  length 
of  the  new  16-inch  gun  (125  tons)  is  35  times 
that  of  the  diameter  of  bore. 

Foreign  guns,  especially  of  smaller  cali- 
bers, have  been  made  of  lengths  as  much  as 
eighty  times  the  diameter  of  the  bore.  But 
in  making  the  larger  guns  difficulties  have 
been  met  with,  in  that  they  lack  in  longitudi- 
nal stiffness  and  are  likely  to  sag  toward  the 
muzzle  end.  Herein  we  find  one  of  the  limi- 
tations in  increasing  the  power  of  guns  by 
lengthening  them. 

With  future  improvements  in  powder  we 
may  look  to  see  it  capable  of  producing  prac- 
tically a  uniform  pressure  throughout  the 
length  of  the  gun.     This  would  lead  to    the 
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gun  becoming  a  tube  of  uniform  thickness  of 
walls  in    its   entire    length.     Such  a  gun   is 
likely  to  prove  lacking    in    longitudinal  stiff- 
ness, if  made  very  long.     We  may  then   see 
the  gun   o/   the   future  a  very  long  tube,  of 
uniform    thickness  of   walls  relatively    light 
and  thin.     This  will  be  mounted   on  a  suit- 
able truss,  or  girder,  which  will  furnish  the 
necessary    longitudinal    stiffness,    with    the 
minimum  weight.     This  construction  will  be 
but  a  logical  sequence  of  the    developments 
and  changes  in  shape  and  dimensions  which 
the  gun  of   to-day  presents  when  compared 
with  the  guns  of  less  than  forty  years  ago. 

The  projectile  has  borne  its  share  in  the 
changes  and  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  recent  times.  These  changes  have 
been  brought  about  chiefly  because  of  neces- 
sities demanded  at  the  different  stages  of  im- 
provements in  armor. 

When  face  hardened  (Harveyized)  armor 
was  introduced,  the  projectile  appeared  to  be 
defeated  for  a  time.  It  was  found  that  at 
1,700  to  1,900  feet  per  second  velocities,  the 
projectiles  were  broken  up  on  impact  with 
the  hardest  faced  armor.  But  on  increasing 
the  velocities  up  to  about  2,100  feet,  the 
projectiles  appeared  to  be  usually  able  to 
overcome  its  resistance.  The  projectiles 
were,  however,  often  broken  up  in  doing 
this. 

The  points  being  covered  with  a  soft  steel 
cap,  the  face-hardened  armor  was  more  eas- 
ily penetrated,  while  the  projectile  remained 
unbroken.  We  may  expect  the  velocities  to 
approach  3,000  feet  per  second  and  even  ex- 
ceed that.  With  the  capped  projectile  fired 
at  these  high  velocities,  the  gun  appears  at 
present  to  overmatch  the  armor  when  hit 
normally. 

A  normal  hit  of  the  armor,  while  feasible 
on  the  proving  ground,  is  not  so  likely  to  oc- 
cur in  action.  There  is  considerable  dispar- 
ity of  effectiveness  as  between  a  normal  hit 
and  a  slanting  one;  so  armor  which  may  be 
perforated  on  the  proving  ground,  has  still  a 
chance  to  resist  the  projectile  in  action, 
and  this  game  of  see-saw,  between  the  gun 
and  armor,  has  still  to  goon  without  a  con- 
clusive finish  for  one  or  the  other. 

The  greater  power  of  modern  artillery, 
not  alone  insures  penetration  of  armor,  but 
it    makes    flatter    trajectories,    which  gives 


greater  chances  of  hitting  the  target  and  also 
gives  long  ranges. 

The  longest  authentic  range  obtained  thus 
far  is  about  thirteen  miles.  But  the  maxi- 
mum ranges  possible  cannot  be  secured  from 
guns  as  they  are  now  mounted,  either  on 
land  or  sea;  the  carriages  are  designed  to 
permit  maximum  elevations  of  only  fifteen 
to  twenty  degrees  while  the  maximum  ranges 
demand  an  elevation  of  forty-five  degrees. 

The  effective  possibility  of  modern  artil- 
lery is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  rapidity  of 
fire  which  is  made  possible  by  the  improved 
breech  mechanism,  the  mechanism  of  the  gun- 
carriages  and  the  use  of  metallic  cartridge 
cases. 

Two  12-inch  guns  mounted  in  a  ship's  tur- 
ret have  been  fired  three  times  each,  in  107 
seconds,  thus  delivering  an  aggregate  of 
energy,  in  the  six  projectiles  discharged,  of 
400,000  tons.  Four  rounds  have  been  fired 
in  62  seconds  from  the  8-inch  guns  mounted 
on  the  Chilean  armored  cruiser,  *  'O'Higgins. " 

Six-inch  rapid-fire  guns  are  capable  of 
being  fired  six  times  per  minute,  while  the 
5-inch  guns  may  be  fired  ten  times  per 
minute,  and  the  4-inch,  fifteen  times  per 
minute. 

The  6-pounder  rapid-fire  gun  can  be  fired 
twenty  to  thirty  times  per  minute.  Calibers 
smaller  than  this  can  be  fired  even  more 
rapidly.  It  would  seem  that  the  speed  of 
firing  heretofore  indicated  would  satisfy  all 
requirements;  but  Hiram  Maxim  has  devised 
automatic  guns  which  far  exceed  the  ordina- 
ry rapid-fire  guns.  To  accomplish  this  he 
utilizes  the  force  of  recoil.  His  i-pounder 
automatic  gun  can  be  fired  300  times  per 
minute,  while  his  9-pounder  can  be  fired  60 
times  a  minute. 

A  better  realization  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  rapid-fire  and  automatic  gun  can  be  ob- 
tained if  the  weight  of  metal  is  estimated 
which  can  be  thrown  from  these  guns  in,  say, 
ten  minutes. 

Weight  of   No.  fired 

one  in  ten     Weight  of 

Caliber.         projectile,  minutes.  metal. 

6-inch  rapid  fire..  100  60  6,000 

5-inch      "        "   ..  50  100  5,000 

4-inch      "        "  ..  33  J50  4>95<> 

6  lbs.        "        "  ..  6  280  1,680 

9  lbs.  automatic.  9  600  5»4°° 

lib.              "         ..  1  3»ooo  3.000 
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Mortars  play  an  important  part  in  the 
scheme  of  our  seacoast  defenses.  About 
1,000  12-ir.ch  mortars  are  embodied  in  the 
scheme  of  defense.  They  throw  a  shell  of 
from  800  to  1,000  pounds'  weight  a  distance  of 
six  miles  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accu- 
racy. The  mortars  are  fired  in  four  groups 
of  four  each.  They  are  fired  at  angles  ran- 
ging from  40  degrees  to  60  degrees.  In  trials 
at  Sandy  Hook  a  group  of  four  were  landed 
in  rectangles  of  128  yards  by  17  yards,  and 
the  greatest  dispersion  was  228  yards  by  40 
yards.  As  the  target  would  be  the  deck  of 
a  ship,  at  least  one-half  would  have  struck 
at  the  ranges  of  about  six  miles. 

The  mortars  are  placed  in  sunken  em- 
placements, and  are  directed  by  data  ob- 
tained from  range  and  position  finding  in- 
struments. These  instruments  are  practi- 
cally triangulating  instruments,  by  which 
the  distance  of  the  enemy's  ship  as  well  as 
their  exact  positions  are  constantly  located, 
and  the  information  transmitted  electrically 
or  otherwise  to  the  guns.  Without  these 
the  full  accuracy  and  potentiality  of  the  guns 
could  not  well  be  realized. 

The  rapid-fire  guns  are  mounted  on  car- 
riages, so  that  they  may  be  pointed  more 
easily  than  a  small-arm  rifle.  Using  smoke- 
less powder,  so  that  the  view  is  unobscured, 
the  fire,  being  properly  directed,  can  be  most 
deadly. 

This  has  been  fully  exemplified  in  our  re- 
cent naval  battles  at  Manila  and  Santiago. 

The  heavier  guns  are  mounted  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  handled  with  a  minimum  of 
manual  effort,  hydraulic,  steam  and  electri- 
cal power  being  used  for  the  loading  and  ma- 
nipulation of  the  guns.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  so  arranged  that  manual  power  may 
be  used  in  case  of  accident  to  the  power, 
mechanism  or  to  the  pipes  or  cables  by 
which  it  is  transmitted  to  the  guns. 

Guns  are  mounted  on  disappearing  car- 
riages. In  these  the  force  of  recoil  is  util- 
ized to  depress  the  gun  after  it  is  fired,  so 
that  it  will  be  entirely  out  of  sight  under 
cover  of  a  breastwork  or,  being  in  a  pit,  it  is 
protected  by  the  natural  surface  of  the 
earth. 


The  United  States  has  the  Buffington- 
Crazier  Disappearing  carriage,  which  is  op- 
erated by  a  counterpoise  weight.  When  the 
gun  is  fired  the  recoil  carries  the  gun  back 
and  down,  while  at  the  same  time  it  raises  a 
counterweight,  which  is  then  held  by  a  de- 
tent. This  being  removed,  the  gun  is  raised 
by  the  counterweight  to  the  firing  posi- 
tion. 

The  system  has  been  successfully  applied 
to  all  calibers  up  to  and  including  12-inch 
guns.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  gun 
weighs  more  than  100,000  pounds  and  that 
a  charge  of  about  500  pounds  of  powder  is 
fired  at  each  discharge,  the  magnitude  of  the 
achievement  in  successfully  handling  this  gun 
may  more  readily  be  grasped. 

Thus  far  no  other  nation  has  succeeded 
in  constructing  disappearing  carriages  for 
guns  of  so  large  a  caliber. 

Only  an  outline  of  the  status  of  artillery 
of  to-day  can  be  presented  here.  Very  great 
advances  have  been  made  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  even  a  greater  ratio  of  advance 
can  be  looked  for  in  the  near  future.  The 
greater  the  improvements  of  .the  artillery 
material,  the  more  necessary  it  becomes  that 
the  artillerist,  the  "man  behind  the  gun," 
shall  be  highly  trained,  in  order  to  evolve  its 
fullest  possibilities. 

Modern  artillery  material  is  expensive. 
The  cost  of  the  ammunition  is  great.*  But 
if  their  full  potentiality  is  to  be  educed  in 
the  time  of  battle,  considerable  expenditure 
for  firing  practice  must  be  permitted.  The 
allowance  of  expenditures  for  our  navy  has 
been  more  liberal  than  that  of  other  navies. 
The  recent  victory  gained,  largely  by  the  ex- 
cellent gunnery  practice  from  our  ships,  has 
fully  justified  the  policy  pursued.  If  the  ex- 
pensive armament  being  constructed  for  our 
seacoast  defenses  is  to  secure  similar  effi- 
ciency when  the  time  of  trial  comes,  it  is  es- 
sential that  a  liberal  policy  be  pursued  here- 
after in  the  allowances  of  ammunition  to  be 
used  for  target  practice. 

New  York  City. 

*  An  approximation  to  the  cost  per  round  of  fire,  for  the 
ammunition  of  the  heavy  guns  (when  using  armor-piercing 
projectiles)  is  half  a  dollar  per  pound  weight  of  the  pro- 
jectile. 
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The  cold  winter  was  past;  but  the  relief 
bureau,  established  by  a  large  city  newspaper, 
was  yet  during  the  wet  weeks  dealing  out 
clothing  and  wood-yard  work-tickets  to 
needy  people.  Poverty-stricken  mothers 
brought  little  children  whose  feet  showed 
through  worn-out  shoes.  Ragged,  unem- 
ployed men  came.  The  matron  and  girl  who 
had  charge  of  the  clothing  shelves  were  kept 
busy  supplying  garments  to  applicants  whose 
cases  had  been  investigated. 

"  Old  Mr.  Warner's  coming,"  announced 
Harvey. 

Harvey  was  the  eleven-year- old  son  of  one 
of  the  newspaper  editors.  The  small  boy 
had  the  keenest  interest  in  the  express  pack- 
ages of  second-hand  clothing  sent  to  the 
relief  bureau  by  sympathizing  people  in  city 
and  country. 

Old  Mr.  Warner  came  every  week-day, 
but  all  he  ever  asked  for  was  a  ticket  enti- 
tling him  to  work  sawing  wood  in  the  wood- 
yard  that  hacl  been  established  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  relief  bureau.  Mr.  Warner  had  been 
a  street-sweeper,  but  he  had  been  knocked 
down  and  injured  by  an  express  team.  He 
was  now  only  recently  out  of  the  hospital, 
and  his  side  was  still  bandaged;  but  he  al- 
ways managed  to  saw  the  amount  of  wood  to 
which  a  ticket  entitled  him.  Wood-yard 
workers  were  paid  in  meal-tickets. 

The  matron  of  the  relief  room,  Mrs. 
Lewellyn,  looked  distressed.  Mr.  Warner 
was  much  later  than  usual  to-day,  and  she, 
supposing  he  was  not  coming,  had  given  his 
wood-yard  ticket  to  another  man. 

"I'm  real  sorry,  Mr.  Warner,"  apologized 
Mrs.  Lewellyn. 

The  old  man  looked  frightened. 

"Isn't  there  any  ticket  for  me?"  he 
asked. 

"  Not  to-day,"  she  answered. 

A  trembling  seized  the  old  man.  Slowly 
he  turned  and  went  out. 

"  He's  driven  from  pillar  to  post,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  I  guess,"  said  one  woman. 

"  He  isn't   fit   to  saw  a  stick    of  wood," 
murmured  the  troubled  matron;   "  but  he'd 
do  it  if   he  had  a  wood-yard    ticket.     I'll  be 
sure  to  have  a  ticket  for  him  to-morrow." 
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The  matron  turned  to  find  flannels  for  a 
sick  baby.  Harvey  ran  out  the  door,  and 
sped  after  old  Mr.  Warner. 

"Say!"  panted  Harvey,  as  he  reached  his 
object    of    pursuit;     "don't    you   feel    bad! 
Mrs.  Lewellyn    says    she'll  have  a  ticket  for  ' 
you  to-morrow." 

"I  was  going  to  saw  wood,"  faltered  Mr. 
Warner,  as  one  who  could  realize  nothing 
but  the  blow  just  received.  "It  hurts  my 
side  to  saw;  but  I  was  going  to.  And  now — 
my  ticket's  gone!" 

Agreat  tear  escaped  down  one  cheek.  The 
small  boy  looked  grave.  Old  Mr.  Warner 
straightened  his  bent  shoulders  as  if  ashamed 
to  be  overcome. 

"You'll  get  a  ticket  to-morrow,"  repeated 
Harvey. 

The  boy  went  back  to  the  relief  rooms. 
Some  men  there  were  sewing  buttons  on  the 
clothing  given  them.  Some  people  who  sent 
second-hand  garments  to  be  given  away  were 
inconsiderate  enough  to  previously  cut  off 
all  buttons.  Harvey  had  often  been  amused 
at  the  awkward  way  in  which  the  men  sewed 
on  buttons,  but  now  the  small  boy's  face 
was  sober. 

Next  day  the  wood-yard  ticket  was  wait- 
ing for  Mr.  Warner.  Harvey  went  with  the 
the  old  man  to  the  wood-yard.  Mr.  War- 
ner sawed  very  slowly  and  painfully. 

"  Let  me  help  saw,"  offered  Harvey. 

Old  Mr.  Warner  shook  his  head.  He 
rested  breathlessly  between  sticks. 

"Doesn't  it  hurt  your  side?"  questioned 
Harvey. 

"  Not  so  much  as  might  be,"  returned 
Mr.  Warner,  with  brave  breathlessness. 
"When  I  think  how  many  men  would  be 
glad  of  a  wood-yard  ticket  I  feel  quite  fa- 
vored. It's  real  important  that  I  should  get  a 
ticket  every  day,  because  I've  got  Gran'pa 
Jamison  to  see  to." 

"Who's  he?"  asked  Harvey. 

"He's  an  old  man  that  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital  same  time  I  was,"  explain- 
ed Mr.  Warner.  "Gran'pa  Jamison's  older 
than  I  be.  He  hasn't  any  folks,  so  I'm  ta- 
king care  of  him.  Mr.  Schuyler,  the  owner  of 
the  express  business,    was  driving   the  team 
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that  knocked  me  down.  He  felt  real  sorry. 
So  now  he  lets  Gran'pa  Jamison  and  me 
sleep  in  the  hay  in  the  loft  of  the  big  barn 
where  all  the  express-wagons  stay  at  night.  I 
can  saw  wood  here  for  meal-tickets, and  then, 
instead  of  eating  at  the  restaurant,  they  let 
me  take  the  food  home  with  me,  and  I 
divide  with  Gran'pa  Jamison.  That's  the 
reason  I  felt  so  bad  about  not  getting  the 
wood-yard  ticket  yesterday.  I  wondered 
how  I'd  get  anything  for  Gran'pa  Jamison  to 
eat." 

"What  did  you  do?"  asked  Harvey. 

"I  didn't  know  what  to  do,"  said  Mr. 
Warner.  "I  went  down  to  the  wharves 
where  all  the  boats  come  in  with  vegetables. 
There's  always  more  or  less  thrown  away.  I 
found  the  chief  wharfinger.  He'd  have 
given  me  some  real  good  potatoes  for  noth- 
ing, but  I  wouldn't  let  him.  I  paid  for  the 
potatoes  by  helpiag  load  some  boxes  on 
wagons.  A  fam'ly  lives  in  a  house  not  far 
from  our  barn,  and  I  told  the  woman  I'd  give 
her  half  the  potatoes  if  she'd  cook  the  other 
half  for  Gran'pa  Jamison  and  me;  and  she 
did.  But  I'm  glad  I  got  a  wood-yard  ticket 
to-day,  because  Gran'pa  Jamison  couldn't 
eat  only  potatoes  all  the  time.  'Twouldn't 
do  to  treat  my  boarder  that  way,  you  know." 

"  Does  he  pay  you  ?"  questioned  Harvey. 

"Why,  no!"  responded  Mr.  Warner. 
"He  hasn't  any  money,  and  he  can't  work. 
That's  just  a  joke,  calling  him  my  boarder." 

The  wood-sawing  continued,  with  breath- 
ing-spells, till,  after  a  long  time,  the  sticks 
were  all  cut.  Mr.  Warner  went  into  the 
office,  and  came  proudly  out  with  two  meal 
tickets. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  if  this  wood- 
yard  ever  shuts  up?"  queried  Harvey. 

Mr.  Warner  looked  grave.  "I've  thought 
of  that,"  he  said;  "but  I've  faith  there'll  be 
some  way.  Sometimes  I  can  get  dodgers  to 
distribute;  that  pays  a  little.  And  it  makes 
such  a  difference  having  a  good  sure  place  in 
the  hay  for  us  to  sleep!  There  used  to  be 
haycocks  on  my  father's  farm  when  I  was  a 
boy.  It  makes  me  feel  like  a  boy  again 
when  I  climb  into  the  hay  nights  now.  I 
count  it  a  real  mercy  that  hay  is  so  homelike 
to  me." 

Leaving  Harvey,  old  Mr.  Warner  went  to 
the  restaurant  and  got  the  food  called  for  by 


his  two  tickets.  Two  meals  were  not  a  large 
daily  ration  to  be  divided  between  two  old 
men;  but  the  restaurant  people  were  liberal, 
and  Mr.  Warner  was  proud  of  what  he 
earned. 

After  a  long  walk  Mr.  Warner  came  to  the 
less  built  upon  blocks  of  the  city.  On  an 
otherwise  vacant  block  stood  the  large  barn 
in  the  loft  of  which  Mr.  Warner  and  Gran'pa 
Jamison  lived.  Mr.  Warner  climbed  the 
ladder  inside  the  barn,  and  passed  between 
the  bales  of  hay  piled  in  the  loft  to  a  space 
that  formed  a  sort  of  room.  Here  was  some 
loose  hay  on  which  the  old  men  slept  at 
night.  A  door  opened  from  the  barn-lofc  to 
the  outer  air,  and  this  door  now  stood  open 
for  light  and  ventilation.  A  white-haired, 
clean-looking  old  man  sat  on  some  hay. 

"  See  what  I've  brought  you,  Gran'pa 
Jamison!"  said  Mr.  Warner,  cheerily. 

"I  was  afraid  the  ladder  wouldn't  be 
where  you  could  find  it  to  get  up  here,"  said 
Gran'pa  Jamison. 

"  The  ladder  was  right  in  place,"  answered 
Mr.  Warner. 

The  ladder  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the 
two  old  men.  Don  Taylor,  the  fourteen- 
year-old  boy  who  slept  in  another  part  of  the 
big  barn,  and  who  attended  to  the  horses  of 
the  expressmen,  had  several  times  purposely 
taken  away  the  ladder  so  that  the  old  men 
were  prisoners  in  the  loft.  Don  considered 
such  teasing  a  joke.  It  was  the  absence  of 
the  ladder  that  had  caused  Mr.  Warner  to  be 
so  late  as  to  lose  his  wood-yard  ticket  yester- 
day. There  was  no  other  way  of  descending 
from  the  loft,  which  was  so  high  that  Mr. 
Warner  had  not  dared  to  risk  his  old  limbs 
by  jumping.  As  the  expressmen  were  all 
gone,  Mr.  Warner  and  Gran'pa  Jamison  had 
been  confined  to  the  loft  till  noon,  when  Mr. 
Warner  spied  a  man  crossing  the  vacant  lot, 
and  shouted  to  him  through  the  barn-loft 
door. 

To-day  it  had  taken  old  Mr.  Warner  so 
long  to  saw  the  wood  and  walk  home  that 
before  he  had  finished  giving  Gran'pa  Jami- 
son his  dinner  and  doing  the  tasks  of  the 
meager  housekeeping  it  was  late  afternoon. 

At  dark,  unheard  by  the  two  old  men,  Don 
came  into  the  lower  part  of  the  barn.  Don 
was  obliged  to  be  there,  ready  at  all  times  in 
the  evening,  for  the  different  men  and  teams 
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employed  by  the  express  business  came  in  at 
different  hours,  and  he  must  attend  to  the 
horses. 

To-night,  while  waiting  for  the  express- 
men, Don  thought  of  taking  away  the  lad- 
der again;  but  he  heard  the  old  men's  voices 
in  the  loft,  and,  climbing  part  way  up  the 
ladder,  Don  sat  down  to  listen.  With  no 
idea  of  being  overheard  the  old  men  talked 
in  the  dark. 

"When  I  was  a  little  fellow,"  Mr.  War- 
ner was  saying,  "I  used  to  go  nights  and 
sit  on  my  stool  by  my  father  and  put  my 
head  on  his  knee,  and  we'd  talk.  Father 
said  things  to  me  then  that  I've  never  for- 
gotten, and  one  of  them  was  that  every  per- 
son ought  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  neighbor- 
hood he  lives  in.  I've  thought  of  that  all 
my  life.  Now,  Gran'pa  Jamison,  are  we  a 
blessing  to  this  neighborhood?" 

There  was  a  short  silence. 

"Seems  to  me,"  added  Mr.  Warner,  re- 
flectively, "that  when  I  get  to  Heaven,  I'll 
want  to  go  sit  beside  my  father  sometimes, 
and  put  my  head  on  his  knee,  and  talk  with 
him  again." 

"Mr.  Warner,"  said  Gran'pa  Jamison, 
"you  can  be  a  blessin',  but  I  don'  know  as  I 
can.  You  can  work  yet,  and  you're  a  sure 
blessin'  to  me." 

"You  are  to  me,  too,"  responded  Mr. 
Warner,  heartily.  "You're  real  company 
for  me." 

"Ami?  Ami,  now,  Mr.  Warner?"  ques- 
tioned Gran'pa  Jamison,  delightedly. 

"  Of  course  you  are!"  reaffirmed  Mr.  War- 
ner. "Now,  I've  been  thinking  about  Don. 
I  wish  we  could  be  a  blessing  to  him.  I'm 
sorry  for  Don — I  am  so!  He  hasn't  anybody 
to  care  for  him.  When  boys  ain't  cared  for, 
it's  no  wonder  they  get  rough  and  maybe  go 
wrong  after  a  while.  Gran'pa  Jamison,  you 
and  I  must  study  how  to  be  a  blessing  to 
Don." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Warner,"  assented  Gran'pa 
Jamison. 

Don  heard  an  express-wagon  coming,  and 
he  softly  slipped  down  the  ladder. 

"They're  goin'  to  be  a  blessin'  to  me!"  he 
chuckled — "  a  blessin' !  Those  two  old  men ! 
I  wonder  how  they'll  go  about  it?" 

The  chuckling  stopped.  Don  experienced 
a  curious  mixture  of  feelings  as  he  ran  to  at- 


tend to  the  express  horses.  Nobody  around 
here  had  ever  cared  much  about  being  a 
"blessing"  to  Don.  Nobody  here  knew 
that,  two  years  before  this,  Don  had  run 
away  from  his  home  in  another  State.  His 
mother,  a  widowed  dressmaker,  had  never 
since  then  heard  from  Don. 

After  the  first  night's  listening  on  the 
ladder,  Don  began  to  go  often  and  sit  there 
evenings,  surreptitiously  hearkening  to  what 
was  said  in  the  loft.  He  listened  to  Mr. 
Warner  singing  Gran'pa  Jamison  to  sleep 
every  night.  Don  was  used  to  rough  words 
from  expressmen  and  others.  The  great  at- 
traction to  him  in  listening  on  the  ladder 
was  that  he  sometimes  heard  himself  men- 
tioned, and  always  kindly. 

One  day  Gran'pa  Jamison  gave  the  boy  an 
apple. 

"  It's  hiswayof  beginnin'  to  be  a  blessin' 
to  me,  I  suppose,"  chuckled  Don  to  himself. 

Afterward  when,  from  nightly  sitting  on 
the  ladder,  he  had  learned  how  scanty  the 
fare  of  the  two  old  men  was,  Don  was  seized 
with  remorse  for  having  accepted  the  apple. 

The  old  men  had  always  taken  pains  to 
nod  or  speak  to  the  boy  when  they  met  him; 
but  Don,  used  to  surly  treatment,  had  sel- 
dom responded.  Now  he  began  to  shame- 
facedly nod  back  or  mutter  some  sort  of 
answer.  If  Gran'pa  Jamison  or  Mr.  Warner 
had  expressed  to  Don  their  wish  to  be  a 
"  blessing"  to  him,  he  would  have  laughed 
at  them;  but  the  fact  that  the  boy  had  se- 
cretly discovered  that  there  was  such  a  wish 
had  some  effect  on  him.  So  had  the  words 
of  praise  old  Mr.  Warner  would  drop  when- 
ever he  could  find  occasion  to  do  so. 

"You  are  real  kind  to  the  horses,  Don," 
Mr.  Warner  would  say;  and  Don,  knowing 
that  this  was  true,  would  nod. 

One  day  the  lad  cut  two  of  his  fingers 
somewhat  badly  on  a  feed-cutting  machine 
in  the  barn.  Mr.  Warner  hurriedly  found 
some  cloth  and  bandaged  Don's  fingers  care- 
fully. 

"There!"   said   Mr.  Warner;  "that's  the 
way  my  mother  used   to   tie   up    my  fingers 
after  I'd  cut  them  when  I  was  a  little  fellow. 
Didn't  your  mother?" 
Don  did  not  answer. 

"You  haven't  any  mother,  have  you?" 
asked  the  old  man,  gently. 
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Don  looked  at  his  bandaged  fingers.  "I 
don't  know  whether  she's  alive  or  not,"  he 
answered,  "It's  been  two  years  since  I 
saw  her." 

Mr.  Warner  looked  at  the  lad  keenly. 
"Did  you  run  away?"  asked  the  old  man. 

Don  nodded. 

"  Wasn't  your  mother  good  to  you  ?" 

Don  nodded  again.  "Don't  you  go  to 
telling  anybody,"  he  said,  roughly.  "No- 
body 'round  here  knows  I  run  away." 

"No,"  returned  Mr.  Warner,  slowly;  "1 
won't  tell  anybody  but  Gran'pa  Jamison,  and 
he  won't  tell.  Haven't  you  ever  written  to 
your  mother?" 

Don  shook  his  head. 

"You'd  better,"  advised  the  old  man, 
kindly. 

"I  won't,"  said  Don,  sullenly.  "I'm 
nobody  for  her  to  be  proud  of." 

"You're  her  boy,"  rejoined  Mr.  Warner. 

For  weeks  Mr.  Warner  tried  with  no  suc- 
cess to  coax  Don  to  write.  Finally  the  boy 
was  persuaded  to  tell  where  his  mother  lived. 

"I'll  write  to  her,"  proposed  Mr.  Warner. 
"You'll  let  me,  Don?" 

"You  won't  get  any  answer,"  said  the 
boy. 

But  Mr.  Warner  wrote.  It  was  a  long 
task  for  the  old  man,  and  he  could  ill  afford 
to  buy  the  envelop,  stamp  and  paper;  but 
the  letter  was  sent. 

It  grew  time  for  an  answer  from  the  dis- 
tant State.  Secretly,  every  night,  Don 
listened  to  hear  if  an  answer  had  come.  He 
had  not  known  how  much  he  wanted  Mr. 
Warner  to  receive  one. 

One  day,  when  Don  was  gone,  Mr.  Warner 
hurried  into  the  barn-loft. 

"It's  come,  Gran'pa  Jamison!"  he  panted. 
"  Don's  mother's  written  to  me!" 

Slowly  he  read  the  letter  aloud.  It  was 
the  cry  of  a  mother's  heart  for  her  boy. 

"I'll  give  that  to  Don,  just  as  soon  as  he 
comes,"  said  Mr.  Warner,  excitedly. 

Don  came.  Mr.  Warner  hurried  down  the 
ladder. 

"  Here's  a  letter  your  mother  wrote  me," 
said  the  old  man. 

He  hastened  away.  There  was  no  one  to 
see  that,  after  Don  read  the  letter,  he  leaned 
his  head  against  one  of  the  stalls,  and  sobbed, 
"Mother!" 


After  that,  Don  wrote  to  her.  One  day 
he  stopped  Mr.  Warner. 

"  I'm  saving  my  wages,"  Don  said,  proudly. 
"I'm  going  to  send  some  money  to  Mother. 
She's  coming  out  here,  soon  as  she  can  get 
the  money." 

Some  two  months  afterward,  when  Mr. 
Warner  came  back  to  the  barn  one  after- 
noon, Don  was  there. 

"Mr.  Warner,"  said  Don,  excitedly,  "my 
mother's  coming  on  the  train  to-night!  The 
expressmen  will  let  me  off,  so  I  can  go  meet 
her.     Won't  you  go  with  me  ?" 

"I'll  be  in  the  way,"  answered  Mr.  War- 
ner, diffidently.  "Your  mother  won't  want 
to  see  me." 

"Yes,  she  will,"  persisted  Don.  "I've 
told  her  about  you  and  Gran'pa  Jamison  in 
my  letters." 

Mr.  Warner  brushed  his  worn  clothes  very 
carefully.  He  was  scarcely  less  excited  than 
the  boy  when  they  set  forth. 

They  were  very  early,  but  at  last  the  train 
came  in.  The  passengers  poured  out.  Don 
stood  trembling.  Mr.  Warner  put  a  sha- 
king hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"She'll  come,"  said  the  old  man,  hopefully. 

"There  she  is!"  cried  Don. 

He  rushed  toward  a  plain-looking  woman 
stepping  from  a  car.  The  woman  saw  Don, 
and  ran  toward  him.  Don  caught  his 
mother  in  his  arms,  and  those  passengers 
who  hastened  by  heard  the  boy  falter,  "Oh, 
Mother!"  and  the  woman  sob,  "Oh,  my 
boy,  my  boy,  my  boy!     I've  got  you  again!" 

When  old  Mr.  Warner  afterward  told 
Gran'pa  Jamison  the  events  of  the  evening, 
this  was  part  of  the  old  man's  tale  :  "  Don's 
mother  said  that  you  and  I  had  been  a  real 
blessing  to  her  and  her  boy!  Think  of  that, 
Gran'pa  Jamison!  Two  old  men  like  us  be- 
ing real  blessings!" 

But  Don  was  destined  to  be  a  blessing  to 
the  old  men,  also.  Mr.  Schuyler,  the  owner 
of  the  express  business,  had  recently  sold  to 
another  man.  The  new  owner  of  the  express 
business  had  come  to  the  barn  several  times. 
One  evening,  now,  he  came  to  give  Don 
some  directions  about  the  horses.  Then  the 
new  owner  recollected  something. 

"I've  noticed,"  he  said,  "that  two  old 
men  live  in  the  barn-loft.  They  might  set 
the  hay  afire." 
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"Oh  no!"  exclaimed  Don;  "they  never 
take  even  a  lantern  up  there!  It's  all  the 
home  they  have." 

"  I  can't  help  that,"  answered  the  new 
owner. 

"Oh,  don't  turn  them  out!"  pleaded  Don. 
"Mr.  Schuyler  let  them  stay,  because  his 
team  knocked  old  Mr.  Warner  down." 

"I  don't  know  why  I'm  obliged  to  have 
the  old  men  here,"  persisted  the  new  owner. 

He  was  not  unkind-hearted.  He  had  only 
a  young  man's  importance  in  newly  acquired 
authority. 

There  was  a  faint  sound  from  the  barn- 
oft.     An  inspiration  seized  Don. 

"Hear  that?"  he  asked.  "Old  Mr. 
Warner's  singing  the  other  old  man  to  sleep. 
I've  heard  him  do  it  often.  You  go  set  on 
the  ladder,  and  you  can  hear!" 

Moved  partly  by  curiosity,  and  partly  by 
the  thought  that,  after  listening, he  could  go 
into  the  loft  and  tell  the  old  men  they  must 
leave,  the  new  express  owner  went  to  the 
ladder  and  hearkened,  unseen. 

Old  Mr.  Warner  sang  a  mother's  song  of 
long  ago: 

"  Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber, 
Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed." 

"  That's  my  fav'rite  song,"  said  Gran'pa 
Jamison,  sleepily — "  my — fav'rite — song." 

The  express  owner  on  the  ladder  did  not 
move.  He  had  a  wife  at  home  who  sang  the 
same  hymn,  sometimes  at  night,  to  their 
baby  boy.  Her  voice  had  made  the  words 
holy. 


Old  Mr.  Warner  sang  through  the  hymn. 
There  was  a  pause. 

"He's  through  singing,"  thought  the  man 
on  the  ladder. 

But  Mr.  Warner  began  again.  This  time 
he  sang,  "  Home,  sweet  home." 

"There's  no  place  like  home,"  crooned 
the  old  voice. 

Once,  years  ago,  when  his  wife  lived,  there 
had  been  another,  dearer  home  than  a  barn- 
loft  for  this  old  man  who  sang.  Perhaps 
he  thought  of  that  vanished  home  to-night; 
but  the  old  voice  did  not  stop,  for  Mr.  War- 
ner sang  to  comfort  an  older  and  more  help- 
less man. 

"An  exile  from  home,"  crooned  on  the 
old  voice,  beginning  another  stanza. 

The  new  express  owner  swallowed  a  lump 
in  his  throat.  He  stepped  down  and  went 
softly  from  the  barn. 

"I  won't  turn  those  two  old  men  out  of 
that  barn-loft,  after  all,"  he  promised  him- 
self. "They  both  had  real  homes  once,  I 
expect.     Heaven  help  them  !" 

In  the  barn-loft,  tired  old  Mr.  Warner,  un- 
suspicious that  his  singing  had  had  any  other 
auditor  than  Gran'pa  Jamison,  lay  down  on 
the  hay.  He  remembered  the  haycocks  of 
his  father's  farm  so  long  ago. 

"I  count  it  a  real  mercy  that  hay  is  so 
homelike  to  me!"  gratefully  whispered 
Mr.  Warner;  and  he  went  peacefully  to 
sleep. 

East  Oakland,  Cal. 


BISMARCK  IN   PARLIAMENT. 


BY  BISHOP  JOHN  F.    HURST. 


The  tariff  discussion  in  the  German  Par- 
liament was  at  its  crisis  in  1879.  There  were 
advocates  for  high  and  low  and  none  at  all. 
Bismarck  was  always  intent  upon  a  heavy 
income,  which  meant  the  support  of  an  im- 
mense standing  army,  with  face  turned 
toward  France.  He  looked  on  the  tariff  as 
his  great  dependence,  and  long  did  he  lay  his 
plans,  and  flintily  did  he  buy  and  sell  leaders 
and  whole  parties,  back  and  forth  in  support 
of  his  scheme.  This,  however,  was  his 
method  in  all  things.  The  world  calls  it 
statecraft. 


The  final  debate  came  in  midsummer.  It 
was  a  mere  happen-so  that  I  was  in  Berlin, 
and  a  still  more  fortunate  happening  that  I 
was  favored  with  admission  to  a  rarely  good 
seat. 

That  day  my  eyes  were,  like  all  others, 
looking  for  Bismarck.  There  he  sat,  not  far 
from  the  speaker's  right,  clad  in  dark  military 
dress.  Not  a  touch  of  linen  was  visible.  It 
was  the  broad-breasted  military  coat,  as  tho 
he  were  just  coming  back  from  Sadowa  or 
Sedan.  He  spoke  several  times  during  the 
session,    and    each     time   with  tremendous 
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energy.  His  manner  was  violentandexplosive. 
There  was  evident  now  and  then  the  trick  of 
a  long  pause,  as  tho  waiting  lor  a  new  mo- 
mentum or  to  watch  the  effect  of  what  had 
just  been  said.     His  pose  and  demeanor  were 
superb.     He  made  little  use  of  his  arms  or 
hands,   and  kept  his  splendid   figure    at    its 
highest  tension.     His  words  came  in  quick 
succession,  as  tho  piling  upon  each  other  with 
violence.     There  was  no   suavity  in  his  man- 
ner, but  a  desperate  ordering — as  much  as  to 
say:   "You  must  pass  this  high  tariff  bill,  or 
you  willmourn  the  hourofyourdisobedience." 
Those  pauses  were  his  finest  acting.   After 
getting  to  the  end  of  his  paragraph  he  looked 
about  him,   keeping  his  eye  fixed  upon  the 
delegates  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall. 
The  manner  of   the  audience  seemed  to  de- 
termine the  next  explosions,  whether  in  them 
there  should  be   more  or    less  defiance.      It 
was  in  the  suspense  that  he  appeared  not  to 
know  what  to  do  with   his   right    hand;  for, 
for   want   of   other  occupation,  he   manipu- 
lated   his    mustache.       So    full  of   nervous 
energy  was  this  motion  that   one  would  be 
justified  in  watching  well  to  see  if  he  had  not 
pulled  out  his  mustache  entirely.     As  soon 
as  this  pastime  was  over  he  spoke  again,  with 
the  same  tendency  to  cumulative  force.     The 
matter  which    this  gigantic  man  enunciated 
was  that  the  State  needs  money;  the  people 
have  advantages,  and  a   tariff  is  only  a  mod- 
erate price  for  them;  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment are  vast,  and  the  Government  must  be 
supported  by  the  country's  wealth   in   order 
to  do  justice  to  its  people.     Statistics  and 


argument  played  little  or  no  part  with  Bis- 
marck. It  was  a  question  of  necessity  and 
epigrammatic  statement.  There  was  no 
logic  in  the  man's  speaking,  except  the  high 
quality  of  close  statement.  Reasons  why 
were  less  the  affair  of  the  hour  than  down- 
right orders  from  the  Chancellory. 

As  soon  as  Bismarck  rose  to  speak  there 
was  unusual  silence,  and  it  continued  until 
he  finished.  Immediately  on  concluding  he 
retired  from  the  hall  with  the  manner  of  one 
who  would  say,  "  Now  you  have  it.  You 
won't  dare  to  disobey."  But  he  came  back 
again  when  something  new  had  to  be  said  by 
the  great  dictator. 

And  the  Parliament  did  not  dare  to  dis- 
obey. The  tariff  law  then  passed  has  contin- 
ued ever  since.  Bismarck  generally  knew 
numbers  far  ahead.  His  men  reported  care- 
fully. Sometimes  he  was  sorely  pressed  for 
a  majority.  He  never  liked  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  he  now  and  then  needed  them. 
They  were  a  class  of  members  who  were  al- 
ways looking  for  things,  and  Bismarck  knew 
the  things,  and  how  many  and  when  it  would 
pay  best  to  give  them.  When  he  had  to 
depend  on  their  votes  he  made  no  hesitation 
to  offer  what  they  wanted.  He  was  always 
true  to  his  offer;  but  that  bargain  once  dis- 
charged, the  deal  was  closed.  There  was 
then  a  tabula  rasa,  and  no  new  offer  was 
made  until  the  votes  were  needed  again.  A 
great  man  was  Bismarck,  the  world's  prince 
of  jugglers,  with  parliaments  for  boxes  and 
kings  for  harlequins. 

Washington,  D.  C 
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BY    MAURICE   THOMPSON. 


The  short  and  glorious  little  war  just 
ended  has  disclosed  many  things  well  worth 
laying  to  heart,  has  opened  many  vistas  end- 
ing far  away  in  enchanting  possibilities.  The 
poet,  the  philosopher,  the  politician,  the 
moralist,  each  has  a  new  message  of  comfort 
drawn  from  the  sudden  revelations  of  Amer- 
ican power,  wisdom  and  righteousness  that 
have  come  recently,  like  lightning  flashes, 
out  of  the  great  popular  heart.  No  human 
mind  can  grasp  the  full  measure  of  signifi- 
cance  to  be  gathered  from   all  the   greater 


disclosures  of  the  opening  epoch.  But  there 
are  details,  at  first  glance  unimportant  in  ap- 
pearance, that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
the  excitement  of  beholding  tremendous  gen- 
eral changes. 

We  must  not  forget  the  individual  in  our 
sudden  amazement  at  realizing  the  nation. 
The  man  is  the  corner-stone.  Those  young 
fellows  who  worked  the  guns  of  the  ships, 
and  who  stormed  the  wire-tangled  hight  at 
Santiago  were  units  of  value,  each  a  criterion 
of  American    efficiency.     Upon   their  nerve, 
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their  muscle  and  their  moral  stedfastness  de- 
pended the  unlocking  of  a  great  future  for 
the  nation  and  the  world.  While  we  are 
justly  applauding  and  honoring  the  com- 
manders of  the  navies  and  armies  as  the 
official  representatives  of  the  nation's  hero- 
ism, we  all  know  that  the  real  fighters  were 
the  grimy  and  half-naked  gunners  and  the 
irresistible  musketeers — they  did  the  actual 
work. 

And  in  connection  with  the  enormous  im- 
portance of  the  individual  soldier  and  sea- 
man, the  war  has  made  startlingly  clear  how 
great  a  thing  is  physical  health  and  strength. 
Probably  no  army  and  navy  since  the  best 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire  ever  equaled  ours 
man  for  man  in  the  best  results  of  athletic 
training.  In  looking  at  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  I  was  filled  with  admiration  of  their 
lithe  and  muscular  forms  and  their  show  of 
virile  health  and  intelligence. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  the  effect  of  boxing, 
rowing,  football,  polo,  bicycling  and  base- 
ball in  the  make-up  of  our  infantry  and 
cavalry.  The  brawn,  the  spirit,  the  self- 
confidence  and  the  quickness  of  men  trained 
in  or  having  intelligent  knowledge  of  field 
sports  and  athletics  are  visible  characteristics 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  armv.  I  saw 
soldiers  boxing  and  wrestling,  and  their 
bulging  muscles  reminded  me  of  the  days 
when  I  watched  Fitzsimmons  and  Carroll 
and  Ryan  training  for  the  ring  at  Bay  St. 
Louis.  It  made  me  wonder  if,  after  all,  I 
had  been  mistaking  angels  for  brutes.  A 
training  even  with  cestus  and  myrmex  would 
reduce  men  to  the  best  physical  condition 
for  soldiers,  provided  always  that  it  did  not 
destroy  moral  stedfastness.  At  least  there 
can  be  no  doubting  that  the  great  wave  of 
interest  in  manly  physical  exercises  and 
training  that  has  spread  over  the  country 
during  the  past  twenty  years  has  wrought 
wonders  in  the  way  of  preparing  our  young 
men  for  the  important  work  they  have 
recently  done  for  their  country. 

Athletics  forbid  almost  everything  that 
makes  for  the  destruction  of  moral  stamina. 
Careful  dieting,  regular  and  adequate  sleep, 
self-control  as  regards  appetites  and  passions, 
systematic  training,  an  intelligent  knowledge 
of  the  functions  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  a 
full  acknowledgment  of  the  importance    of 


discipline  all  go  into  the  athlete's  sum  of 
practice  and  wisdom.  He  knows  the  value 
of  health  as  the  only  basis  of  strength ;  he 
knows  the  value  of  training  as  the  only 
source  of  endurance;  and  he  knows  that 
training  is  but  another  name  for  discipline. 

We  have  seen  that  the  aristocratic  polo- 
player  makes  as  good  a  soldier  under  the 
tropic  summer's  sun  as  the  cowboy  and  the 
trained  regular,  so  far  as  the  main  essentials 
of  soldierly  qualifications  go.  Play  has  given 
him  self-reliance,  courage  and  endurance. 
This  is  but  a  straw  showing  the  drift  of  the 
current.  The  larger  fact  is  that  athleticism, 
as  a  mood  of  our  civilization,  has  resulted  in 
a  great  good  where  we  least  expected  it.  It 
has  given  us  the  "  man  behind  the  gun,"  at 
whom  the  whole  world  is  still  gazing  with 
admiring  wonder. 

But  there  is  another  disclosure  in  this  con- 
nection from  which  the  youth  of  our  country 
must  take  timely  warning.  A  rigid  physical 
examination,  such  as  was  never  before  in- 
sisted upon,  preceded  the  acceptance  of 
every  volunteer;  and  this  examination,  con- 
ducted by  competent  physiologists,  showed 
that  tobacco,  intoxicating  drinks  and  excess- 
ive and  ill-directed  physical  exercises  were 
the  greatest  enemies  of  manly  development 
and  strength.  Cigaret-smoking  caused  many 
an  ambitious  youth  to  hate  himself  when  the 
examining  physician  spoke  the  inexorable 
word  of  dismissal.  The  brilliant  "  scorcher," 
who  had  made  his  century  runs  and  his  great 
hill-climbing  rushes,  turned  pale  when  told 
that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  forbade  his  en- 
listment, and  the  convivial  youth  had  to 
stand  aside  and  reflect  upon  his  disordered 
liver.  The  oarsman  and  the  football  expert 
who  had  overdone  themselves  were  forced  to 
give  way  to  men  of  far  less  natural  fitness 
who  had  conscientiously  preserved  and 
trained  their  nerves,  muscles  and  organs. 

The  moral  would  seem  to  be  that  our  col- 
leges are  right  in  giving  prominence  to  ath- 
letics; and  that  a  taste  for  physical  contests 
involving  great  muscular  exertion  with  a 
considerable  element  of  danger,  is  not  injuri- 
ous, but  will  be  vastly  beneficial  to  young 
men,  provided  that  it  do  not  degenerate  into 
mere  brutality.  The  greatest  danger  that  a 
long  period  of  profound  peace  offers  to  a 
nation   is   that  of   effeminate   tendencies  in 
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young  men.  This  is  especially  true  in  a 
country  where  the  advancement  of  civilized 
methods'of  living  has  reached  the  point  now 
touched  by  it  in  the  United  States.  The 
excitement  and  danger  of  hunting  wild  beasts 
are  no  longer  an  element  of  manly  training; 
even  bird-shooting  is  practically  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Horseback  riding  and  fox- 
hunting, which  once  trained  a  spirit  of  dare 
and  dash  in  young  men,  have  been  almost 
abandoned.  We  must  do  something  to 
waste  surplus  animal  vigor  and  to  train  our 
self-reliance  and  our  resisting  qualities,  or  the 
overflow  will  be  sure  to  take  for  .itself  an  in- 
jurious way  of  escape. 

The  multitudinous  appliances  invented  for 
softening,  polishing  and  refining  away  the 
grosser  features  of  masculinity,  the  training 
of  the  schools,  of  the  social  circles,  of  the 
home,  of  the  church,  all  operate,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  make  young  men  careless  about, 
if  not  contemptuous  of,  those  attainments 
which  are  mostly  the  result  of  mere  animal 
superiority  educated  by  mere  physical  means. 


This  has  been  clearly  observable  in  our  coun- 
try; but  we  began  to  change  about  twenty 
years  ago  when  athleticism  was  revived;  and 
it  looked,  just  before  the  war  with  Spain 
came  on,  as  if  we  were  pushing  too  far  in  the 
other  direction. 

But  in  time  of  peace,  even  more  than  in 
time  of  war,  the  efficiency  of  manhood, 
brave,  strong  and  stedfast,  is  valuable.  The 
temptations  of  peace  are  more  insidious  than 
those  of  war.  In  every  walk  of  life,  when 
the  abundant  luxuries  of  artificial  taste  fairly 
cumber  the  earth  and  almost  enforce  over- 
indulgences,  the  young  man  needs  every  ad- 
vantage that  a  sane  imagination,  pure  blood, 
perfect  muscles  and  a  healthy  soul  can  give. 
It  is  the  animal  that  is  tempted,  and  it  is  the 
animal  that  must  be  able  to  resist.  If  man, 
indeed,  is  the  one  living  thing  that  has  a  soul, 
he  is  the  one  living  thing  that  most  needs 
a  perfect  body  in  which  to  sheathe  and 
protect  that  extraordinary  gift  of  divini- 
ty. 

Crawsfordsville,  Ind. 


SPAIN   AND  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 


BY    HENRY    A.    STIMSON,    D.D. 


The  war  is  awakening  many  new  ques- 
tions, and  not  unnaturally  stirring  up  some 
old  animosities.  The  excitement  of  expect- 
ed victory  and  the  possibility  of  sudden  and 
sharp  sorrow  have  not  created  the  best  condi- 
tions for  calm  or  generous  judgments.  We 
have  yielded  so  unanimously  to  the  patriotic 
conviction  that  there  was  nothing  else  for 
us  to  do  than  to  drive  Spain  out  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  that  it  was  not  strange 
that  we  heard  on  the  right  and  the  left  harsh 
vituperation  of  the  Catholic  Church  as 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  condition  of  things 
with  which  we  were  compelled  to  deal. 

Spain  is  unquestionably  an  anachronism; 
and  there  is  no  country  in  which  the  Catho- 
lic Church  has  had  such  unlimited  control 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  It  is  true 
that  the  Pope  has  found  frequent  and  recent 
pleasure  in  sending  there  his  Golden  Rose  as 
to  his  "  most  Christian"  adherent;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  entirely  unjust  to  speak  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to-day  as  the  Church  of 
Alva  and   Philip  II.     It    would    be  no  more 


true  to  characterize  the  various  branches  of 
the  Protestant  Church  as  the  Church  of 
Laud,  or  of  the  Anabaptist  fanatics,  or  of 
Calvin  and  Servetus,  or  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  the  men  who  hung  witches. 

The  fact  is  few  of  us  are  aware  how  much 
we  owe  for  the  freedom  and  breadth  and  in- 
telligence in  which  we  glory  to  the  simple  fact 
that  we  have  long  lived  in  the  open  currents 
of  the  passing  centuries.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  shared  this  privilege  in  varying  degree; 
and  we  are  quite  accustomed,  in  passing 
judgment  upon  certain  of  our  brethren,  like 
the  Dunkards,  for  example,  or  the  Scotch 
Covenanters,  or  the  Mennonites,  or  the 
"  Old-two-seed-in-the-Spirit"  Baptists,  to  be 
charitable  because,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
it  has  been  their  lot  to  be  stranded  or  left 
long  at  one  side  in  some  hidden  eddy.  The 
Catholic  Church,  despite  its  compact  and 
powerful  organization,  has  always  exhibited 
the  same  characteristics.  For  three  hundred 
years  Spain  has  been  out  of  the  current  of 
modern  history,  and  the  Catholic  Church  in 
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Spain  has  lived  under  those  conditions.  We 
may  well  wonder  how  it  has  been  possible  for 
a  nation  or  its  Church  to  have  such  a  histo- 
ry. By  the  blessing  of  God  we  cannot  com- 
prehend it.  We  have  been  in  midstream. 
But  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  has 
shared  our  life,  as  elsewhere  it  has  joined  in 
the  privileges  and  shared  in  the  progress  of 
other  favored  lands.  To  apply  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church  at  large  the  terms  with  which  we 
should  describe  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Spain  would  be  like  describing  it  in  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Santa  Fe  and  the  Church  of  New  Mexico. 

In    fact,    many    Catholics    take   the    same 
view  of  Spain  and  Spanish    civilization  that 
we  do.     It  ought  not  to  be  surprising,  but  it 
was  gratifying  to  hear  a  Catholic  gentleman 
speaking  in  this  line  with  the  warmth  with 
which    one  spoke  in   New  York  a   few  days 
ago.     He  said  he   expressed  the  feelings  of 
multitudes  of  his  coreligionists.     It  is  worse 
than  unjust  to  talk  to  such  men  of  Alva  and 
Philip   II.     Well-informed    English  authors 
are  describing  for  us  the  real  situation  in  the 
Philippine   Islands.     While  too  severe  con- 
demnation cannot   fall    upon    the    Catholic 
friars  who,  in  those   islands,  are  numerous 
and  are  corrupt,  idle,   ignorant,  self-seeking 
and,  from  all  accounts,  thoroughly  reaction- 
ary and    harmful,    on   the   other  hand    the 
testimony  is  equally  positive  that  the  Jesuit 
priests  are   exactly  the  opposite.     They  are 
living  earnest,  devoted    and    pure  lives,  and 
are  strenuously  devoting  themselves  to  the 
task  of  uplifting  the  half-savage  community 
about  them.     A  Jesuit  may  always  mean  the 
one  thing  to  us;  but    in  times  like  these  we 
need  to  disabuse  our  minds  of  every  prejudice 
that  would  lead  us  to  misjudge  the  real  situ- 
ation. 

What  we  think  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America  is  of  far  more  importance  than  what 
we  think  of  it  in  Spain;  and  our  Catholic 
brethren  here  will  thank  us  for  no  opinion 
of  them  which  we  are  not  willing  to  apply  to 
their  Church  in  its  nineteenth-century  rela- 
tions. We  have  been  content  to  live  with 
comparatively  little  fresh  knowledge  of  it. 
We  have  had  M.  Zola  describing  for  us  its 
condition,  and  M.  Vibert  picturing  for  us  its 
luxurious  or  dissolute  life.  There  has  re- 
cently died  a   French    novelist  of   the    first 


rank,  M.  Ferdinand  Fabre,  the  friend  of  St. 
Beuve  and  Renan.  It  is  well  to  note  that 
through  his  long  and  successful  literary  ca- 
reer he  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  the  Catholic  Church, 
both  of  which  he  studied  and  knew  intimate- 
ly. He  has  left  some  nineteen  works,  with- 
out an  exception  depicting  that  Church  and 
its  priests  as  we  would  wish  to  be  depicted, 
as  struggling  with  the  great  human  problems 
and  duties,  and  giving  themselves  to  the 
solving  of  them  with  the  same  earnestness, 
the  same  mistakes,  and  possibly  the  same 
success  which  we  ascribe  to  ourselves.  The 
significant  fact  is  that  among  his  own  peo- 
ple the  wide  approval  his  books  have  re- 
ceived testifies  to  the  correctness  of  their 
account.  His  "  L' Abbd  Tigrane"  and  "Mou 
Pere  Celestin"  are  accepted  as  no  less  true 
to  life  than  they  are  powerful  creations  of 
art. 

A  friend  who  has  recently  returned  from  a 
sojourn  in  Rome,  and  has  enjoyed  very  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth, 
tells  me  that  he  was  filled  with  surprise  at 
the  evidence  of  tremendous  changes  that  are 
quietly  going  on  in  both  the  spirit  and  the 
methods  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  seen  at 
its  center.  We  Protestants  will  be  slow  to 
believe  that  it  is  other  than  to  us  it  always 
has  been.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  world  has  seen  few  greater  changes  than 
were  introduced  in  that  same  Church  by  the 
Monk  Hildebrand  or  the  soldier  priest  Ig- 
natius Loyola.  The  Church  which  in  France 
produced  Fenelon  and  Pascal  and  the  Ar- 
naulds,  and  rejected  the  bull  against  the  Jan- 
senists,  and  in  our  time  has  been  represented 
by  the  beloved  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Darboy, 
which  in  England  has  had  Wiseman  and 
Newman  for  her  cardinals,  and  in  America 
is  known  as  the  Church  of  Archbishop  Ken- 
drick  and  Cardinal  McGibbon,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  immovable  or  unintelligent,  or, 
with  other  than  an  injustice  of  which  none 
of  us  would  willingly  be  guilty,  be  held  un- 
patriotic or  unsympathetic  in  the  great  con- 
test that  is  upon  us  for  the  progress  of  the 
world. 

The  Protestants  are  facing  responsibility 
for  facts  which  have  grown  up  in  communi- 
ties wholly  our  own,  too  alarming  and  alto- 
gether too  reprehensible  to  leave  us  free  to 
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condemn  others.  The  canvass  lately  in  prog- 
ress in  this  city  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Federation  of  Churches  revealed  whole  blocks 
of  American  and  Protestant  families  of  the 
well-to-do  classes  who  are  as  utterly  ignoring 
religion  so  far  as  church  attendance  goes  as 
if  there  were  no  such  thing;  233  families  out 
of  one  group  of  365,  for  example,  admitting 
that  they  had  no  church  connection  of  any 
kind,  not  even  a  child  in  any  Sunday-school; 
while  all  around  them  the  Catholic  families 
present  hardly  a  percentage  of  non-church 
attendants. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  I  am  sufficiently  heavy-hearted  over  the 
burden  which  religious  work  in  the  city  lays 
upon  us  all;  but  we  must  all  bear  witness  to 
the  success  with  which  these,  our  Catholic 
neighbors,  retain  a  hold  upon  their  own 
people,  to  the  immense  audiences  they  se- 
cure, to  the  extent  to  which  they  exert  over- 
sight and  care  of  their  children,  to  their  atti- 
tude toward  divorce  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  family,  and  to  the  revival  now  among 
them  of  the  pulpit  and  the  purely  spiritual 
function  of  the  Church. 

Whatever  its  errors  in  the  past,  and  what- 
ever its  limitations  to-day  both  from  its  tra- 
ditions and  what  we  must  regard  as  its  erro- 
neous doctrines,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  great 
Christian  Church,  almost,  indeed,  the  great- 
est.    We  cannot,  as  Christians,  but   believe 


that  God  is  in  his  own  time  and  way  to  re- 
vive it  and  purify  it  and  set  its  candlestick 
in  the  place  which  will  reveal  his  own  long- 
suffering  love  and  power.  But  whatever 
may  be  its  ultimate  destiny,  it  certainly  is  to- 
day one  of  the  very  greatest  forces  on  the 
earth  available  for  the  Christianizing  and 
civilizing  of  the  world  and  for  hastening  the 
day  we  all  are  laboring  and  praying  for,  the 
day  of  the  emancipation  of  all  men  and  the 
bringing  in  of  the  triumphant  Kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ.  We  Protestant  Christians  may 
be  perfectly  true  to  our  convictions  and  true 
to  our  history,  and  at  the  same  time  reach 
out  our  hand  to  these  our  Christian  fellow- 
citizens  with  an  unreserved  and  grateful  con- 
fidence that  God  is  doing  his  work  through 
them;  and  they  are  true  to  their  trust,  no  less 
than  we,  with  all  humility,  are  ourselves.  If 
the  exigencies  of  the  war  with  Spain  shall 
have  this  as  their  result  to  help  us  to  show 
charity  in  our  judgments,  and  to  unite  us  all 
as  Christians  in  hastening  to  do  our  best  for 
the  long  deferred  redemption  of  Cuba  they 
will  not  be  endured  in  vain.* 

New  York  City. 

*"  Even  Catholicism  has  found  new  life  amid  its  American 
surroundings.  American  Catholicism  is  differentiated 
from  that  of  Europe  by  having  given  up  its  exclusive  spirit 
in  favor  of  one  of  compromise,  and  by  having  found  the 
means  to  combine  religious  sentiment  and  a  sincere  love  of 
liberty— the  very  alliance  dreamed  of  and  battled  for  by 
the  great  Lammenais  and  prevented  by  Gregory  XVI.  It 
is  vain  to  seek  to-day  among  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Europe 
for  liberals  of  the  type  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Monsignor 
Keane,  who  are  at  the  same  time  models  of  Catholic  fidel  - 
lty.'  — G.  W.  Fiamingo,  in  Nuova  Antologia. 


LAST  TAPS. 

BY   THEODORE   ROBERTS. 


Carry  him  out  and  put  him  away, 

Reveille  no  more  wakes  him  now; 

We've      sounded     his      last     "Lights      out" 
to-day, 

And  the  dust  has  fallen  on  lips  and  brow; 

So  leave   him   there,  leave    him    there,  resting 

still, 

With  heed  no  more  for  retreat  or  drill. 

Lead  his  horse  back  to  the  camp  again, 
Lead  the  beast  kindly,  for  don't  you  see, 

He  frets  at  the  guidance  of  other  men — 
He  misses  the  press  of  familiar  knee; 

So  lead  him  back  over  the  glaring  sand 

Kindly,  for  sake  of  the  other  hand. 
Tampa,  Fla. 


Three  volleys  over  the  trooper's  grave, 

And     he    moved    no  eyelid   at   noise    of   the 
three. 
11  Ave "  the  first,  to  the  soul  of  the  brave, 
And  the  second  "  God  speed  "  from  the  Com- 
pany, 
And  the  last  said  "  Vale,"  and  then  we  turned 
And   left   him    awaiting    what    peace    he    had 
earned. 

We  shed  no  tear  and  we  make  no  moan 

For  the  man  who  has  left   us    to  rest  awhile. 

We  pity  him,  lying  there  all  alone, 

We  recall  old  gesture  and  quiet  smile; 

But  why  should    we    weep  for  him  now,  when 
he 

Wanted  "Lights  out"  through  eternity? 


POMIUK'S   RING. 

BY      RALPH      GRAHAM      TAKER 


It  is  only  a  slight  gold  band  with  a  tiny 
opal  setting,  a  child's  ring;  for  you  or  I 
could  not  push  it  below  the  joint  of  the  little 
finger.  For  the  matter  of  that,  neither  can 
its  small  owner  now;  but  that  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  Pomiuk;  it  is  the  dearest  thing  on 
earth  to  him. 

Some  of  you  who  visited  the  World's  Fair 
at  Chicago  and  strayed  into  the  Eskimo  vil- 
lage, at  the  northwest  corner  of  Jackson  Park, 
may  recollect  a  little  fellow  who  always  wore 
a  smiling  face,  and  whose  small,  turned-up 
nose  was  sometimes  in  need  of  a  handker- 
chief. You  must  remember  his  comical 
dances,  that  brought  him  in  showers  of  nick- 
els from  the  spectators;  tho  he  did  not  dance 
for  very  long,  for  he  had  a  fall  in  the  grounds 
one  day  that  made  of  him  a  cripple.  But 
this  was  not  Pomiuk's  only  means  of  conjur- 
ing the  small  change  out  of  the  visitors 
pockets.  None  there  could  better  crack  one 
of  the  long  whips,  and  with  it  send  small 
coins  spinning,  and  he  was  quite  as  expert 
at  throwing  a  harpoon;  but  his  greatest 
source  of  income  was  not  through  skill  or 
chance  at  all.  It  was  the  irresistible  way  he 
had  of  winning  all  hearts  about  him,  and  by 
this  he  held  the  combinations  to  a  good 
many  well-filled  purses. 

Do  not,  however,  let  Pomiuk's  love  for 
nickels,  dimes  and  quarters  lower  him  in 
your  estimation.  He  knew  very  little  about 
their  real  value;  in  fact,  he  knew  very  little 
about  that  until  long  after  the  World's  Fair 
opened;  but  they  were  bright  and  pretty 
things,  and  Pomiuk  loved  to  play  with  them 
and  to  hear  their  merry  jingle;  for  Pomiuk, 
spite  of  his  gentle  ways  and  ever  smiling 
countenance,  was  a  veritable  savage,  and  a 
close  study  of  him  might  easily  have  led  one 
to  entertain  a  lesser  regard  for  the  enlighten- 
ments of  civilization. 

But  I  started  to  tell  you  about  his  ring, 
and  I  must  not  waver  from  the  subject. 

His   first   day   upon  a  civilized    shore   was 
marked  by  an  event  for  Pomiuk  that  made  it 
ever  memorable.     It  was  the  thirteenth  day 
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of  October,  the  year  before  the  big  show  was 
held,  that  Pomiuk  landed  at  Boston  with 
fifty-six  other  Eskimos;  and  it  happened  that 
among  those  who  came  down  to  the  wharf  to 
see  the  curious  cargo  brought  by  the  schooner 
"  Evalina"  there  was  a  theatrical  manager. 
Whether  it  was  out  of  the  kindness  of  his 
heart  or  to  advertise  his  performance  is  not 
material;  but,  no  matter  what  his  motive, 
the  fact  remains  that  he  gave  these  simple 
visitors  to  America  the  freedom  of  his  play- 
house; and  that  evening  nearly  a  score  of 
them,  under  a  proper  escort,  attended  in  a 
body  and  occupied  the  boxes. 

The  play  was  merely  a  big  burlesque,  and 
they  could  not  understand  a  word  of  it. 
They  were  dazed  by  the  lights  and  the 
crowded  house  and  the  orchestra  and  the 
ballet.  The  stage,  with  its  hidden  workings, 
was  a  marvel  past  understanding;  but  the 
songs  were  pretty,*  the  costumes  blight,  and 
the  dancing — ah,  the  dancing! 

Pomiuk  had  thought  that  he  could  dance; 
but  never  in  all  his  most  fanciful  dreams  had 
he  pictured  such  wonderful  dancing.  From 
the  first  to  the  last  his  gaze  fastened  upon 
the  dainty  leader  of  the  ballet.  She  was  a 
mere  child  but,  nevertheless,  the  most  skilful 
dancer  that  ever  graced  an  American  theater, 
and  all  Boston  was  talking  of  her  and  loudly 
voicing  her  praises.  When  her  dancing  was 
ended  and  she  left  the  stage,  Pomiuk's  smile 
departed,  and  he  sank  back  again  into  the 
seat  from  which  her  fascinations  had  drawn 
him. 

The  interpreter  asked  him  if  he  liked  it,  and 
Pomiuk's  little  black  eyes  lighted  up  and  his 
little  tongue  reeled  off  long  Eskimo  words  at 
the  rate  of  two  hundred  a  minute.  The 
manager  was  standing  by  his  chair,  and  he 
noted  the  child's  animation. 

"  What  does  he  say?"  he  asked. 

"He  says,"  replied  the  interpreter,  "that 
since  he  has  come  aboard  the  ship,  people 
have  been  telling  him  about  God  and  Heaven 
and  angels,  and  that  if  he  were  good  he 
would  go  there   when  he   died;  but  he  says 
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they  must  have  made  a  mistake  for  he 
doesn't  believe  that  he  is  dead,  yet  he  cer- 
tainly is  in  Heaven." 

"There  are  very  few  angels  here,  I  fear," 
replied  the  manager,  sadly.  Not  that  the 
manager  needed  an  "angel,"  for  he  was  play- 
ing to  crowded  houses. 

Pomiuk  now  wanted  to  know  what  the 
manager  had  been  saying,  and  when  he 
learned  the  manager's  remark,  he  replied, 
with  prompt  decision:  "  There  is  surely  one 
angel — that  little  one.  Oh,  how  I  would  like 
to  speak  to  her!" 

No  sooner  was  Pomiuk's  wish  made  known 
than  the  manager  called  an  usher,  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  the  little  girl  and  her 
mother  entered  the  box.  The  little  girl  had, 
of  course,  changed  her  attire,  and  Pomiuk 
hardly  recognized  her  at  first,  but  when  he 
did  so  his  joy  knew  no  bounds.  He  prompt- 
ly threw  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and  not 
only  rubbed  noses,  Eskimo  fashion,  but  gave 
her  cheek  a  resounding  smack,  which  might 
have  been  heard  all  over  the  house  had  not 
the  orchestra  been  playing. 

The  little  girl  took  it  good-naturedly,  and 
then  began  for  both  of  them  a  half-hour  or 
so  of  such  novel  pleasure  and  amusement  as 
neither  had  ever  enjoyed  before.  In  a  very 
few  minutes  they  managed  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  the  interpreter;  and  presently 
they  retired  to  the  back  of  the  box,  where 
the  little  girl  danced  a  few  measures  for  him, 
and  then  prevailed  upon  him  to  dance  for 
her.  It  took  her  but  a  moment  to  master 
his  odd  steps,  and  when  she  joined  him  in 
them  she  won  the  last  fraction  of  Pomiuk's 
heart,  if  she  hadn't  it  all  before  that, 

At  last  the  mother  said  they?  must  go,  as 
it  was  long  past  the  little  girl's  bedtime;  and 
their  parting  brings  me  to  my  story. 

The  little  girl  took  a  ring  from  her  finger 
and  fitted  it  to  one  of  Pomiuk's.  "Keep 
that,"  she  said,  "so  I  will  know  you  when  I 
see  you  again;  perhaps  it  will  be  in  Heaven." 

Pomiuk  looked  at  the  little  token,  and  his 
eyes  suddenly  filled  with  tears  Alas  !  he  had 
nothing  to  give  in  return. 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  little  girl,  putting 
her  arm  round  him;  "I  shall  never  forget 
you.     I  shall  not  need  a  reminder." 

All  through  the  hot,  weary  months  at  Chi- 
cago Pomiuk  treasured   the   little  keepsake 


and  thought  about  the  donor,  and  wondered 
when  he  would  meet  her  again,  and  longed 
for  her  with  such  longing  as  only  the  heart 
of  a  child  can  hold. 

When  the  great  Fair  was  over,  and  Pomiuk 
with  his  people — Kangegatsuk,  his  uncle, 
and  Tuklavina,  the  latter's  wife,  and  Kamia- 
luit  and  Sikeepa,  his  cousins — returned  to 
their  home  in  the  frozen  north,  which,  from 
the  needs  of  their  nomadic  life,  is  from 
Nachvock  to  Ungava,  Pomiuk  gave  his  uncle 
his  hoard  of  quarters,  nickels  and  dimes. 
These,  with  his  uncle's  savings  ,  were  prompt- 
ly converted  into  fishing-nets,  guns,  ammu- 
nition, clothing,  a  cook-stove  and  cooking 
utensils,  tobacco,  flour  and  molasses,  and 
last,  but  not  least  in  their  estimation,  the 
two  most  wonderful  things  they  had  seen — a 
clock  and  a  Maltese  kitten.  But  with  one 
thing  Pomiuk  would  not  part  for  aught  this 
side  of  Heaven — the  little  gold  band  that  he 
had  already  outgrown,  with  its  tiny  opal 
setting. 

Kangegatsuk  fell  among  thieves  by  the 
way,  and  when,  after  many  vicissitudes,  they 
managed  to  reach  their  northern  home,  there 
were  but  few  of  their  purchases  left,  save  the 
stove,  the  clock  and  the  kitten. 

Nor  had  things  gone  well  in  Labrador  dur- 
ing their  thirty  months  of  absence.  The 
fishing  had  been  a  failure,  the  seals  had  been 
scarce,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  deer,  that 
principal  source  of  supply  in  winter,  proba- 
bly none  of  Kangegatsuk's  band  would  have 
been  left  to  welcome  them. 

It  was  a  sad  home  coming.  Two  of  the 
thirteen  who  had  gone  to  the  Fair  had  been 
buried  by  the  'wayside.  Kangegatsuk's 
father  was  dead,  and  his  aged  mother  also 
died  a  few  days  after  their  return.  Then, 
ere  the  snow  was  solid  enough  to  build  their 
winter  igloos,  a  sickness  fell  among  them. 
Kangegatsuk's  father  had  been  the  medicine 
man;  there  was  no  other  to  take  his  place, 
and  nearly  half  of  the  tribe  succumbed  to 
this  dread  visitation.  Those  whose  lives 
were  spared  were  of  little  use  that  winter; 
and  with  but  two  or  three  well  souls  to  hunt 
and  trap  and  fish  and  serve  the  needs  of  a 
score  of  ill  ones,  it  proved  a  terrible  season. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  February,  when 
the  cold  was  at  its  greatest,  the  powder  and 
meat  both    gave  out  at  once.     It    was  not  a 
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great  way  to  the  Company's  post,  but 
they  had  no  fur  to  trade  there.  Fur  to 
trade  must  be  properly  dressed.  What  little 
the  half-tended  traps  had  caught  had  been 
hurriedly  skinned  and  frozen  up.  There 
had  been  no  well  hands  to  dress  it. 

"But  you  still  have  your  ring,"  said 
Kangegatsuk.  "Take  that,  it  has  much 
value,  and  bring  us  powder  and  meat  from 
the  post.  Don't  hang  your  head.  I  would 
take  it  from  you  and  go  myself  were  I  able. 
I"  — 

"  But  wait!"  interrupted  Pomiuk.  "Why 
should  they  not  give  us  powder  and  meat? 
They  do  so  to  others  further  south,  and  even 
to  those  at  the  westward.  We  can  pay  them 
in  furs  in  the  spring.  They  have  often  offered 
to  trust  us." 

"And  be  like  the  mission  Eskimo — like 
the  poor  slaves  we  know  and  have  seen  to 
the  south?  Not  I!"  said  Kangegatsuk. 
"Never  yet  have  I  been  in  debt.  It  is  the 
first  rule  of  our  tribe.  Would  you  have  me, 
the  chief,  the  first  to  break  it?  No.  Do  as  I 
bid  you  and  go  at  once.  I  speak  as  your 
chief,  not  your  uncle." 

Refusal  was  out  of  the  question.  Pomiuk 
bit  his  lip  till  it  bled;  but  he  limped  out  of 
the  igloo,  called  the  team  of  dogs  together, 
and  painfully  harnessed  them  to  the 
sledge. 

It  was  night,  but  that  did  not  matter.  The 
sky  was  ablaze  with  northern  lights  that 
flamed  like  candles  blown  by  the  wind — 
mammoth  candles  of  gigantic  power;  for 
they  clothed  all  the  snow-clad  mountains 
with  a  weird,  ghostly  light  that  was  not  like 
the  sun's,  nor  the  moon's,  nor  the  stars', 
but  a  light  that  one  could  see  by  as  well  as  if 
the  sun  had  risen. 

It  was  cold,  too.  Our  common  thermom- 
meters  would  have  failed  to  show  how  cold 
it  was;  but  that  did  not  matter,  either.  The 
Eskimo  are  used  to  the  cold.  There  is  a  silly 
notion  that  they  like  to  be  half-frozen,  that 
they  enjoy  numb  hands  and  feet  and  frost- 
bitten noses.  The  truth  is,  they  suffer  from 
cold  quite  as  much  as  we  do,  but  they  are 
more  able  to  bear  it.  That  is  to  say,  others 
would  perish,  perhaps,  where  they  are  able 
to  sustain  life.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
hunger.  They  are  used  to  that,  too;  and 
they  do   not   complain  even  when    they  are 


starving.  They  will  find  food,  of  course,  if 
they  can.  If  they  cannot,  why  then,  what 
matter?  All  must  go  some  time,  some  way. 
One  way  may  be  as  good  as  another.  I  wish 
the  world  held  more  such  simple,  good- 
natured  philosophers. 

Pomiuk  took  with  him  his  uncle's  harpoon, 
his  knife,  which  was  long  and  keen,  and  a 
carpenter's  ax  that  they  had  brought  and 
had  managed  to  retain  among  them.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  he  took  an  old  boot.  It  was 
made  of  sealskin  and  had  been  oiled  often. 
It  was  good  to  chew  on  when  hungry.  Then 
he  squatted  down  on  the  seat  of  the  sledge, 
and  wrapped  a  bearskin  round  him,  and 
shouted  "  Whit!  whit!"  to  the  leader. 

For  a  mile  he  headed  toward  the  Com- 
pany's post;  then  he  called  out,  sharply, 
"Rara!  rara  /"  and  the  team  obediently 
turned  to  the  left  and  started  out  toward  the 
ocean. 

At  dawn  they  had  traveled  thirty  miles 
and  the  edge  of  the  ice  was  before  them. 

Here  Pomiuk  stopped,  built  a  snow  house, 
and  taking  his  dogs  in  as  bedfellows,  that 
they  might  warm  both  themselves  and  him, 
he  chewed  a  bit  of  the  sealskin  boot  and 
went  sound  asleep.  Just  one  hour  he  slept 
and  woke  refreshed,  gave  each  dog  a  piece 
of  the  boot  an  inch  square,  reharnessed  them 
to  the  komatik  and  started  again  on  his 
journey.  It  would  have  puzzled  you,  how- 
ever, to  tell  where  the  lad  was  going.  A 
league  to  the  southwest,  then  "Rara! 
rara!"  and  a  league  to  the  southeast  fol- 
lowed; "Auk!  auk!"  and  a  league  to  the 
southwest  again,  tacking  back  and  forth  like 
a  sail-boat  beating  to  windward;  and  that 
was  just  what  he  was  doing,  for  the  breeze 
was  blowing  in  his  face  and  he  steeled  him- 
self to  its  biting.  If  his  young  body  was 
stunted  and  crippled,  Pomiuk' s  heart  was 
big  and  strong;  but  it  nearly  gave  up  hoping 
when  mid-day  came  without  a  sign  and  the 
afternoon  began  to  go  and  nothing  had  come 
of  his  hunting.  Again  they  stopped  to  warm 
themselves  and  to  chew  a  bit  of  the  seal- 
skin. He  was  making  a  mile  to  the  south- 
ward each  tack,  and  he  thought,  "I  am  not 
disobeying  the  command;  I  am  traveling 
toward  the  post."  But  he  did  not  care  to 
figure  out  how  long  it  would  take  him  to 
reach  there. 
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Nightfall,  and  still  nothing.  The  boot 
must  last  them  another  day.  What  was  left 
was  carefully  portioned,  the  dogs  were  un- 
harnessed for  the  night  and  the  snow  house 
was  building.  Pomiuk  paid  no  more  atten- 
tion to  the  dogs,  till  there  came  a  low  growl 
from  the  leader.  Then  he  looked  round 
quickly.  Far  off  in  the  dusk,  he  could  not 
say  how  far,  something  white  was  moving, 
and  the  dogs  were  bounding  toward  it. 
Grasping  his  harpoon  and  hand-ax,  he  joy- 
fully hobbled  after  them.  The  half-famished 
dogs  would  not  let  it  escape.  There  was  no 
need  to  hurry.  But,  tho  they  attacked  it 
valiantly,  they  could  not  succeed  without 
him;  and- it  was  well  that  he  made  haste. 
When  he  reached  them,  one  of  his  very  best 
dogs,  the  fiercest  one,  the  bully  of  the  team, 
fell  back  with  his  head  crushed  from  a  blow 
that  Namuk,  the  bear,  had  given  him. 

Urging #the  dogs  to  do  their  best,  he  ap- 
proached the  huge  creature  as  near  as  he 
dared,  and  sought  to  reach  its  throat  with 
the  harpoon;  but  when  the  right  moment 
came  he  thrust  too  low.  The  weapon  struck 
under  the  collar-bone  and,  tho  he  had  given 
it  all  his  strength  and  its  head  was  complete- 
ly buried,  the  bear  brushed  the  handle  aside 
as  if  it  had  been  a  wisp  of  straw  and,  with  a 
roar,  made  toward  him. 

Pomiuk  might  have  fared  illy  then,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  faithful  dogs.  They  attack- 
ed the  monster  from  all  sides  at  once.  The 
smell  of  its  blood  made  them  frantic,  and 
seemed  to  double  and  treble  their  strength. 
It  was  well;  for  their  crippled  master,  in  try- 
ing to  elude  the  enraged  beast,  had  slipped 
on  a  small  broken  hummock  of  ice  and  the 
creature  was  nearly  on  him. 

It  was  not  a  time  to  think,  but  to  act. 
Pomiuk's  instinct  guided  him.     Instinct  is 


strong  in  the  savage,  and  in  spite  of  his  taste 
of  civilized  life  he  was  yet  a  child  of  nature. 
He  lay  quite  still  where  he  had  fallen,  lay  still 
as  death  till  the  fighting  bear  stood  over  his 
prostrate  body.  Then  he  drew  his  knife  and 
struck  quickly,  once,  twice;  and  the  second 
time,  leaving  his  knife  in  the  wound,  sprang 
nimbly  to  one  side,  hand  ax  in  hand;  but  the 
latter  was  not  needed.  Loaded  down  by  the 
wolfish  dogs  the  great  bear  tottered  and 
fell  to  the  ice,  and  the  bloody  battle  was 
over. 

Pomiuk's  first  care  was  to  beat  off  the  dogs 
and  feed  them  his  victim's  entrails.  Next  he 
set  about  skinning  the  carcass.  It  was  heavy 
work  for  a  mere  lad,  in  the  dark  and  cold  of 
an  arctic  night,  but  at  last  it  was  accom- 
plished; the  meat  was  hacked  into  sections 
that  he  could  lift,  the  komatik  was  brought, 
and  all  was  stowed  as  it  should  be;  then  the 
snow  house  was  completed  and,  with  full 
stomachs,  they  all  turned  in  and  slept  sound- 
ly till  the  morning. 

With  such  refreshment  it  did  not  take  long 
next  day  to  reach  the  Company's  post. 
There  the  skin  was  traded  for  powder,  and 
bullets,  and  tobacco,  and  flour,  and  molasses, 
and  tea,  which  summary  comprises  all  of  the 
Eskimo's  desires. 

With  his  komatik  loaded  with  such  good 
things  he  returned  to  the  igloos  by  nightfall, 
where  the  people  greeted  him  joyously  and 
could  scarcely  believe  their  good  fortune. 

"And  the  ring?"  said  Kangegatsuk. 

Pomiuk  showed  it  proudly.  "It  was  the 
ring  brought  Nanuk,"  he  said.     "She  will 

know   me   by    that    when  we  meet  again" 

there  was  a  choking  in  Pomiuk's  voice  and 
his  lips  quivered — "  when  I  meet  her  again  in 
her  Heaven." 

New  York  City. 
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BY   WM.    ELLIOT   GRIFFIS. 


It  is  a  bright,  sunny  day,  this  second  of 
August,  for  the  American  in  Holland.  We 
are  steaming  up  the  Maas  River,  in  the  path 
of  the  "Speedwell,"  with  Pilgrim's  Quay 
(Pelgrim  Kade,  on  the  island  which  has 
formed  since  1620)  and  Delfshaven  on  our 
left.  This  is  "  the  Queen's  birthday."  All 
the  towns  and  villages,   river   craft   and  sea- 


going ships  are  gay  with  the  red,  white  and 
blue— which  were  Holland's  colors  before 
they  were  ours. 

But,  which  Queen?  In  the  treasures  of 
royal  womanhood  the  Dutch  are  now  rich. 
This  is  a  country  and  a  month  of  queens. 
Mother  Emma  and  daughter  Wilhelmirwi 
rule,  tho  the   people  govern  this  republic  sg 
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prettily  disguised  under  the  form  and  fiction 
of  monarchy.  The  one  is  recent,  the  other 
is  not  yet   crowned  or  of  age.  On  August 

31st  there  will  be  a  political  sunrise  and  sun- 
set of  importance.  Queen  Emma  will  be- 
come "the  King's  widow,"  Wilhelmina 
will  be  the  actual  and  only  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands. 

The  flags  flying  to-day,  the  military  pa- 
rades, the  music  in  the  air,  and  the  illumina- 
tions at  the  Hague  and  in  the  cities  are  in 
honor  of  Queen  Emma.  In  Rotterdam,  as 
we  walk  the  crowded  old  streets,  we  find  all 
view  of  things  above  shut  out  by  numberless 
flags  with  orange  cords  and  tassels.  Chil- 
dren with  orange  sashes  and  caps,  expressing 
hope  of  long  life  to  the  Koningen,  parade  in 
bands. 

Born  in  1858,  this  German  princess,  ninth 
in  descent  from  William  the  Silent,  married 
Willem  III,  the  last  of  the  Dutch  kings  and 
the  tenth  in  the  male  line  from  the  same  il- 
lustrious ancestor.  As  plump,  as  pretty,  as 
rosy  as  one  of  Rubens's  models,  her  welcome 
was  warm  in  Holland.  When  her  first  and 
only  child  was  born  there  was  no  sign  that 
the  baby  girl  would  ever  become  sovereign 
of  the  land  of  dikes  and  of  the  islands  of 
spice;  for  Prince  Alexander  was  then  young 
and  apparently  healthy.  Nevertheless  at 
four,  Wilhelmina  became  Queen  presumptive 
by  the  death  ot  the  King's  son.  In  1890  her 
father  died  and  slept  with  his  ancestors  in 
the  Groote  Kerk  at  Delft,  which  is  the 
Dutch  Westminster  Abbey.  The  sweet-faced 
child  who  combines  several  lines  of  descent 
from  the  Father  of  the  Fatherland  became 
Queen,  with  her  mother  as  Regent  during 
her  minority.  In  Wilhelmina  alone  lies  hope 
of  the  continuation  of  the  House  of  Orange 
in  the  Netherlands.  From  the  thirty-first  of 
August  to  the  fifteenth  of  September  the 
Dutch  are  planning,  metaphorically,  to  stand 
on  their  heads  with  joy.  The  tri-color  and 
orange  are  not  the  most  restful  to  the  human 
eye,  and  a  return  in  mid-September  to  the 
tints  of  the  meadows  and  the  hues  of  the 
ocean  will  be  welcome  to  one's  optic  nerves. 
We  are  glad  to  seethe  Queen-mother  hon- 
ored. With  equal  wisdom  and  affection  she 
has  trained  her  daughter,  who,  besides  having 
the  traits  and  features  of  the  men  of  the 
house   of  Orange,   has   a    will    of   her   own. 


True,  the  Hague  ladies,  while  heartily  prais- 
ing Emma,  the  mother,  deem  it  necessary  to 
their  ideas  of  patriotism,  to  qualify  compli- 
ment with  criticism,  remarking  to  you  in 
confidence:  "  But  she  is  too  German."  For 
be  it  known  to  all  who  think  that  "  Dutch 
and  German  are  about  the  same,"  that,  as  a 
Leyden  gentleman  remarked  to  me — showing 
that  the  location  of  what  we  call  "a  gulf  of 
difference"  was  reversed — "The  canal  be- 
tween us  and  Germany  is  wider  and  deeper 
than  the  North  Sea."  After  this  expression 
of  historic  fact  and  preference  for  things 
British,  it  did  seem  cruel  in  that  Englishman, 
great  in  business  but  deficient  in  geography, 
who  addressed  his  letters  "Rotterdam, 
Germany." 

Evidences  of  preparation  on  a  national  scale 
are  manifest.  The  illuminating  companies 
are  filling  their  tanks,  and  the  gas-fitters  are 
soldering  together  and  perforating*  miles  of 
piping  for  jets.  The  letter  W,  now  the  most 
popular  in  the  alphabet,  is  already  every- 
where seen  in  every  possible  fabric  and  mate- 
rial. The  shops  blossom  with  portraits, 
paintings,  photographs,  and  busts  in  plaster, 
marble  and  bronze  of  the  pretty  maiden  who 
already  rules  the  hearts  of  her  people  at  home 
and  at  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

In  Leyden,  on  Pilgrim  ground,  I  spent  a 
brace  of  sunny  hours.  Fronting  Burgomas- 
ter van  der  Werff's  statue  and  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  home  of  Luzac,  friend  of 
Washington,  I  read  in  the  gorgeous  flower- 
bads  and  finely  tricked-out  foliage-colors,  the 
legend  of  praise  and  glory  to  Wilhelmina. 
In  the  Hague — the  Dutch  District  of  Colum- 
bia, whence  we  borrowed  directly  our  idea  of 
a  seat  of  government  without  vote  in  Con- 
gress, long  "the  finest  village  in  Europe," 
but  now  a  splendid  and  constantly  growing 
city — it  is  hard  to  tell  which  will  most 
brightly  blossom,  the  flowers  of  fire  or  of  the 
earth.  In  Amsterdam  the  water-fetes  and 
spectacles  will  probably  eclipse  in  splendor  the 
ceremonials  on  land.  The  center  of  interest 
is  the  Dam,  on  which  front  the  old  city  hall, 
built  in  the  days  of  the  Republic,  with  all 
dcors  of  the  same  size  and  dignity,  now  a 
"palace"  without  imposing  entrance — and 
the  New  Church,  in  which  the  solemn  in- 
auguration of  the  crowned  Queen  into  her 
responsibilities  takes  place.     Most  fitly  the 
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ugly  stone  spike  in  the  square  between  Paleis 
and  Nieuwe  Kerk  is  now  hidden.  On  the 
boards  which  cover  this  memorial  of  1830, 
when  Belgium  and  Netherland  separated 
after  war,  will  bloom  floral  and  fiery  tokens 
of  joy  and  peace. 

The  tourist  familiar  with  Dutch  history 
has  his  imagination  touched  as  he  looks  on 
this  great  square  of  the  Dam.  Here  the 
crescent  city  began  when  Gysbrecht,  vassal 
of  the  Count  of  Holland,  constructed  his  cas- 
tle and  built  his  dam  where  the  Amstel  and 
the  Y  Rivers  join  their  floods.  "Built  on 
herring-bones,"  winning  its  riches  from  sea- 
food and  commerce,  Amsterdam  has  also 
perhaps  the  noblest  record  among  all  Euro- 
pean cities  for  welcome  of  the  religiously 
and  commercially  oppressed.  The  Dam  has 
ever  been  the  political  focus,  the  spectacular 
center  of  the  greatest  of  Dutch  cities. 
Here  have  been  celebrated  freedom  from 
Spain  and  deliverance  from  France,  when 
"the  Dutch  took  Holland"  from  their  hu- 
man conquerors  as  first  they  gained  their 
land  from  the  waves. 

I  looked  into  the  Nieuwe  Kerk,  but  none 
can  enter  on  week  or  holy  day  now,  for 
mason,  plasterer  and  decorator  rule  these 
precincts.  In  the  Kalver  Straat  one  sees  the 
gorgeous  stuffs  which  are  to  lie  under  and 
hang  over  Majesty.  Older  than  the  discov- 
ery of  America  is  this  New  Church  where  the 
three  Dutch  kings  (all  modern  inventions  in 
this  land)  have  been  '  'inaugurated. "  Really  in 
con/ersation  I  hear  more  of  the  "crowning" 
of  scholars  in  Holland,  while  for  Majesty's 
induction  into  office  the  republican  term 
"inauguration"  greets  my  ear.  Within 
these  hallowed  walls,  where  are  the  memo- 
rials of  de  Ruyter,  of  Bentwick,  van  Speyk, 
there  are  millions  who  would,  and  thousands 
who  are  striving  to  enter  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 6th,  where  only  hundreds  can  sit  or 
stand.  Nevertheless,  it  is  said  that  of  the 
journalists  from  all  over  the  world,  one  hun- 
dred are  elect  and  will  be  spectators.  In- 
deed, the  most  elaborate  program  of  hospi- 
talities yet  prepared  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
welcoming  "  circle  of  journalists,"  showing 
also  what  is  to  take  place  in  the  two  cities, 
the  one  the  residence  of  the  Court — where 
also  the  International  Congress  of   History 


holds  its  sessions  from  September  1st  to  4th 
— and  the  other  the  national  capital,  where 
the  chief  ceremonies  and  spectacles  will  oc- 
cur. The  working  head  of  this  Press  Com- 
mittee is  no  less  a  personage  than  Dr.  Abra- 
ham Kuyper,  leader  of  the  Anti-Revolution- 
ary party,  editor  for  a'quarterof  a  century  of 
The  Standard,  a  superb  writer,  a  tireless 
worker,  exponent  of  the  purest  Calvinism, 
who  is  to  sail  for  America  in  a  few  weeks  to 
deliver  the  Stone  lectures  at  Princeton.  To 
condense  into  a  line  the  public  and  popular 
program,  one  need  but  write  the  words, 
floral,  aquatic,  illuminative,  musical,  histor- 
ical, spectacular,  and,  in  vast  terms,  and 
with  emphasis  bibulous  and  gastronom- 
ic. 

Concurrently  the  intellectual,  domestic 
and  artistic  side  of  the  Dutch  national  life 
will  be  shown.  Think  of  a  complete  exhibi- 
tion of  all  of  Rembrandt's  paintings  and 
etchings,  of  the  great  Congress  of  History,  of 
teas  and  receptions  at  Mesdag's  atelier,  of 
social  receptions  at  the  houses  of  burgomas- 
ters and  royal  commissars,  of  excursions  to 
emerald-green  polders  and  to  the  island  of 
Marken,  to  say  nothing  of  banquets  at  which 
speeches  will  be  enjoyed  by  coteries  rather 
than  by  the  company  ;  for  who  learns  to 
speak  or  understand  Dutch,  even  tho  it  be 
nearest  of  all  others  to  English?  Yet,  as  a 
sign  of  the  times  in  Holland — which  has  as 
yet  no  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith  or  Bryn 
Mawr,  tho  Dutch  young  ladies  assure  me 
that  this  is  woman's  day  of  promise  for  them 
— I  note  the  Exhibition  of  Woman's  Work 
at  the  Hague.  With  it  are  to  be  held  con- 
gresses on  subjects  and  matters  dear  to 
woman's  heart.  Especially  suggestive  are 
the  books,  manuscripts  and  handiwork  of  the 
illustrious  Marie  van  Schurman,  who  was  a 
college  faculty  in  herself.  How  interesting 
to  note  that  the  President  of  our  coeduca- 
tional Cornell  shares  descent  from  the  same 
illustrious  Dutch  family  of  the  seventeenth 
century! 

A  happy  life  and  along  c*ne  to  Wilhelmina, 
queen  of,  hearts,  beloved  sovereign  of  the 
land  which  first  in  Europe  proclaimed  and 
safeguarded  liberty  of  conscience! 

"  Oranje  boven!     Hulde  aan  de  Ko7iingin!" 

Amsterdam,  Holland: 


THE    RE-INCARNATION    OF    ELAINE    AND    LANCELOT, 


BY    BLANCHE   NEVIN. 

DSOIOATXC     I"     INK    SlOOSD     Ul'-'.l  MKN  I  ,     \  KW    JlMI  -,      V'.l.l    .'<   M 

"  Nous  avons  change1  tout  ce/a." 


( Elaine  loquitur. ) 

"Ah  wo  is  me,  my  Lancelot, 

That  soon  thy  form  must  vanish, 

Since  thou  across  the  southern  sea 
Must  go  to  fight  the  Spanish. 

"  Accursed  the  parlous  Congressmen 

Who  rushed  the  battle  on! 
Accursed  the  bush  thev  hide  behind 

Until  the  war  is  done! 

"  And  shall  1  weave  a  silken  sleeve 

With  broiderie  fine  and  gay; 
My  colors  bright,  most  noble  knight, 
To  deck  thee  in  the  fray? 

"  Full  fain  am  I  my  lily  hand 
To  prick  for  thy  dear  sake. 

But  tell  me  what  my  Lancelot 
Prefers  that  I  should  make?" 

"  You're  very  kind,"  quod  Lancelot, 

"And  since  I  understand 
It's  useful  in  the  Cuban  clime 

I'd  like  a  flannel  band." 


Then  swiftly,  swiftly  she  fled  up 

Unto  her  bower  high, 
Of  flannel  fine  she  cut  a    band — 

She  stopped  not  to  sigh. 

{Elaine  sings.) 
"Girdle  him  round,  good  flannel  band, 

Girdle  the  soldier  round; 
Sailing  on  ocean  or  marching  on  land 

Sleeping  on  poisonous  ground, 
Wounded  and  sore   in  the  desperate  strife, 
Fever  and  famine  assailing  his  life, 
Help  to  preserve  him  to  mother  and  wife, 
Oh,  girdle  the  soldier  round,  around — 
Girdle  him  round! 

"  Girdle  him  round,  good  homely  band, 

Girdle  Jthe  soldier  round. 
Tenderest  care  for  the  men  of  our  land 

Into  thy  tapes  is  bound. 
Aid  thou  the  prayers  of  the  women  to  save 
Lives  that  are  precious  and  patient  and  brave 
From  hospital  horror  or  widening  grave, 
Oh,  girdle  the  soldier  round,  around — 
Girdle  him  round! 
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"Girdle  him  round,  good  flannel  band, 

Girdle  the  soldier  round. 
In  the  damp  morass  and  malarious  grass, 

Where  the  spider  and  snake  abound. 
I  would  that  my  fingers  with  mystical  charms 
Might    render    thee    potent    to    ward  away 

harms, 
And  bring  him  again,  where   my   heart  and 
my  arms 
Might  girdle  the  soldier  round,  around — 
Girdle  him  round!" 


She  stitched  and  sang  and  sang  and  stitched, 

And  pricked  her  lily  hand; 
Eftsoon  brought  back  to  Lancelot 

A  wholesome  flannel  band. 

"  It  seemeth  good!"  quod  Lancelot, 

And  looked  it  calmly  o'er, 
The  while  Elaine,  with  spirit  meek, 

Cried,  "  What  can  I  do  more  ? 

"  What  more,   what  more,   my  Lancelot 

Can  needle  do  for  thee  ?" 
Again  she  raised  that  plaintive  note 

With  threat  of  broiderie. 

"  You're  very  kind,"  quod  Lancelot, 

American  was  he, 
"  A  housewife,  since  you  mention  it, 

Would  very  handy  be." 


And  she  has  ta'en  the  trolley-car 

And  ridden  to  the  Park, 
And  there,   intrenched  behind  his  bar, 

She  found  the  dry-goods  clerk. 

"  Oh,  give  me  of  the  covert  cloth, 

I  want  it  fine  and  blue, 
Whereof  I  may  a  housewife  make 

To  give  my  lover  true." 

He  stared  at  her,  he  glared  at  her 
And  haughty  was  his  mien; 

"  We  haven't  got  no  covert  cloth, 
But  here's  pink  bombazine." 

Incontinent  she  turned  and  fled 

Adown  the  crowded  aisle, 
While  nasal  voice  pursuant  said, 

"  Blue  covert's  not  the  style." 
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But  hunting  here  and  hunting  there 
She  sought  and  sought  and  sought, 

Until  she  found  blue  covert  cloth, 
Whereof  she  lavish  bought. 


Once  more  within  her  bower  high 

She  tore  the  stuff  in  rolls, 
And  strongly  bound  a  housewife  round 

And  worked  five  buttonholes; 

And  in  each  little  pocket  put 

Of  thread  an  ample  store, 
Needles  and  buttons,  safety-pins 

A  dozen,  less  or  more, 

A  tiny  comb,  a  scissors  blunt, 

Shoelaces  made  of  leather, 
A  thimble,  and  some  plasters  used 

To  stick  small  wounds  together. 

(Sings.) 
"O  little  housewife, 
Go,  little  housewife, 
Be  a  little  housewife  good,  good,  good. 
Be  a  steady  housewife, 
Be  a  ready  housewife, 
As   every    little    housewife      should,    should, 
should. 

"  O  little  housewife, 
Sew,  little  housewife; 

Be  a  little  housewife  true,  true,  true. 
Mend  him,  little  housewife, 
Tend  him,  little  housewife, 

As  loving  little  housewives  do,  do,  do." 


Then  once  again  to  Lancelot 
She  hied  with  footstep  fleet, 

And  laid  the  finished  housewife  down 
In  triumph  at  his  feet. 

Never  a  word  quod  Lancelot, 

But  gazed  a  little  while, 
And  turned  that  housewife  in  and  out, 

And  gave  a  grimlie  smile. 

"  Speak  out,  speak  out,  my  Lancelot; 

What  woman's  wit  can  do 
Or  brain  devise,  that  will  I  try 

To  aid  and  comfort  you." 

"  You're  very  kind,"  quod  Lancelot, 
"And  since  you  thus  incline 

To  help,  it's  my  opinion  that 
Pajamas  would  be  fine!" 

1  Now  will  I  take  my  bicycle 
And  spin  the  country  over, 

And  trust  me  will  not  fail  to  find 
Pajamas  for  my  lover." 


(Sings.) 

"  Wheel,  on — wheel  on,  my  bicycle, 

Away  from  musty  sorrow; 
Let  nature's  breezes  bring  me  strength 

And  freshness  for  to-morrow. 

"  Wheel  on,  wheel  on,  O  bicycle! 

May  each  of  thy  gyrations 
Carry  us  into  broader  life, 

Widen  our  limitations. 

"  Wheel  on,  wheel  on,  O  bicycle, 
Fulfil  thy  buoyant  mission; 

Untwist  thy  wheels  of  progress  from 
The  cobwebs  of  tradition. 

11  Wheel  off,  wheel  off,  O  bicycle, 
From  narrow  life  and  meanness, 

And  bring  us  to  the  flowery  fields 
Of  health  and  joy  and  cleanness." 


Thus  singing  on  her  bicycle 

She  spun  the  country  over; 
Of  proper  kind,  she  could  not  find 

Pajamas  for  her  lover. 

Then  took  she  silk  of  India 

And  cut  them  out  and  made  them, 

And  ceased  not  to  sing  and  stitch 
Till  at  his  feet  she  laid  them. 

"  A  boon,  a  boon,  O  Lancelot, 

I  crave  a  boon  of  thee!" 
"  Damsel,  say  on,"  replied  that  knight, 

"  What  do  you  wish  of  me  ?" 

"  To  seek  thee  when  the  battle's  o'er, 

To  bear  thee  from  the  field, 
To  give  thee  care  and  medicine 

Until  thy  wounds  be  healed; 

"  To  nurse  thee  well,  to  cool  thy  brow 
Should  maddening  fever  fret  thee." 

"  It  may  not  be,"  quod  Lancelot,  "now, 
For  Sternberg  will  not  let  thee." 

"  Alack,  alack!"   cried  out  Elaine 

"Full  hapless  is  my  fate, 
To  be  bereft  of  usefulness, — 

Why  was  I  i>orn  so  late  ? 

"  For  who  before  the  present  war 
Hath  questioned  women's  right 

To  follow  where  their  bleeding  mates 
Lie  wounded  in  the  fight; 

"  To  watch  them  in  their  hours  of  pain 

When  feverish  pulses  rise; 
To  nurse  them  back  to  health  again 

Or  close  their  dying  eyes? 
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"  The  savage  and  the  civilized, 

The  publican  and  priest, 
Each  jealous  partisan  of  sex 

Hath  left  us  this  at  least. 

"  And  must  this  scanty  heritage 

Be  wrested  by  the  great 
Republican  America 

In  1898? 

"  Our  voice  in  government  is  hushed, 
Our  judgment  scorned  and  banished; 

From  all  romance  of  history 

And  art  our  form  has  vanished. 

"  No  more  as  goddess  or  as  saint, 

In  hierarchy  we're  placed, 
From  civic  ceremony  we 
Are  utterly  effaced. 

11  Forsooth — oh,  great  Male-ocraey 
Your  greed  is  hardly  nice, 
To  grudge  our  last  undoubted  right 
Of  patient  sacrifice! 

"  To  fold  our  eager,  helpful  hands 
From  nursing  you  debarred; 

In  very  truth,  my  Lancelot, 
It  seems  a  little  hard." 


Armed  cap-a-pie  marched  Lancelot 

Off  to  the  Cuban  land, 
Pajamas  and  his  housewife  packed, 

He  wore  his  flannel  band. 

Americanus  homo,  he 

Neglecting  for  his  clubs 
Americanam  feminam 

Acclimated  to  snubs. 


She  watched  awhile  his  hurrying  tread, 
Then  turned  to  help  her  mother, 

"  Sister,  your  nose  and  eyes  look  red  !" 
Remarked  her  little  brother. 


Scant  time  had  she  throughout  the  day 

For  moping  over  woes; 
She  dusted  all  the  bric-a-brac 

And  darned  the  family  hose. 

She  heard  another  brother  read, 

To  practice  his  oration 
Composed   for  graduating  day 

On  female  education; 

Went  to  the  parlor,  to  receive 

The  Rev.  Slimkins'  call 
(He  talked  of  marriage — favoring 

The  opinions  of  St.  Paul); 

Wrote  to  condole  with  Cousin  Sue, 

Congratulated  Lizzie, 
Made  "  Papa  dear  "  a  new  cravat, 

And  all  the  day  was  busy. 


But  when  at  night  she  lay  in  bed 
And  looked  out  at  the  stars, 

And  meditated  dreamily 
Of  men  and  puzzling  wars, 

She  thought,  "  If  I  could  pine  and  die, 

And  down  the  river  float, 
Draped  all  in  silken  cramoisie, 

Laid  out  upon  a  boat, 

With  folded  hands  and  hair  unbound, 

And  lilies  covering  me, 
Steered  by  an  old  dumb  servitor, 

How  lovely  that  would  be! 

"  And  if  he  read  a  bit  of  note 
A  dead  girl  brought  so  sadly, 

Why  then — perhaps — that  Lancelot 
Would  feel  a  little  badly." 


Into  her  window  gazed  the  stars, 

The  old  stars  calm  and  deep; 
And  murmuring,  "  No  such  luck  for  me," 

Elaine  fell  fast  asleep. 
Belmar,  N.  J. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  BLOCKADE. 


BY   ANNETTA   HALLIDAY-ANTONA. 


Palms  and  pomegranates*  bull-fights  and 
sherry!  A  page  from  Irving  and  a  painting 
of  Murillo's;  color,  dust,  noise;  clink  of 
wine-cup  and  castanet;  cigars,  oranges, 
dainty  fans  and  lustrous  eyes.  This  is  Cuba 
in  general,  and  Havana  in  particular,  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Oriental  landscape  of  the  Nile, 
the  architecture  of  Gra*nada  and  Constantino- 
ple, the  atmosphere  of  Italy,  and  the  weird 
fierceness  of    Barbary   and    Morocco,    with 


something  of  Egypt,  Turkey,  Tyrol,  and  the 
sense-ravishing  charm  of  "  Lalla  Rookh." 

But  three  days  from  great  New  York,  and 
time  is  turned  backward  indefinitely,  the 
spirit  of  manana  is  upon  one:  the  romance 
of  Old  Spain  with  its  picturesque  peasantry 
and  its  princely  paupers  enters  the  blood; 
the  cruel,  the  dreamful,  the  sensuous  take 
possession  of  personality  under  this  tropical 
glow,    and    the    staid,    sober,    businesslike 
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American  yields  unconditionally  to  their 
bewitchment.  By  and  by,  when  it  has  be- 
come the  pleasure-ground  of  our  nation,  a 
new  American  life  will  come  of  this  yielding; 
the  strong  vitality  of  the  Yankee  will  resist 
for  months,  then  the  unknown  agents  of  the 
vapor-laden  atmosphere  will  conquer,  mind 
and  memory  will  refuse  to  operate  as  in  the 
North,  and,  within  two  generations,  racial 
characteristics  will  be  remodeled. 

From  the  bay,  the  many-hued  city  spreads 
out  like  a  patchwork  qu'lt.  Mighty  mottled 
Morro  guards  the  deadly  ledges  of  the  head- 
land, and  to  the  right,  not  a  stone's  throw 
away,  so  low  that  it  is  really  a  water-battery, 
is  the  fort  La  Punta,  alive  with  cannon,  its 
southern  part  extending  toward  the  formerly 
swarming  wharves  and  dense  shipping,  and 
its  western  merging  into  the  famous  sea- 
drive,  Calle  Anche  del  Norte.  Back  of  La 
Punta  are  the  arsenals,  hospitals,  morgues 
and  other  suggestive  buildings,  and  a  tiny, 
fluffy  little  park,  full  of  marble  statues,  and 
sweet  with  violets  and  orange  blooms,  where 
many  a  sad  love  tragedy  works  itself  out 
from  a  flirtation  between  trumpeter  and 
Cubana. 

Behind  this  park  is  the  tremendous  prison 
which  can  hold  5,000  prisoners  at  one  time, 
and  south  and  west  rambles  the  strange, 
semi-Moorish  architecture  of  Havana  proper, 
than  which  no  quainter  can  be  be  found  in 
Nuremberg  or  Cairo. 

At  every  step  the  narrow  calles  are  a  study 
in  form  and  in  color.  Here  Saracen,  there 
Doric,  yonder  Moorish,  in  startling  bright- 
ness of  red,  blue,  lavender,  yellow  and  pink. 
Glimpses  of  the  noble  bay  with  the  gray  gulls 
fluttering  over  it  are  ever  present,  the  ferries 
plowing  across  its  gleaming  waters  to  ware- 
houses and  stations,  and  eastward  the  Casa 
Blanca  suburb,  which  trails  up  the  mountain 
toward  Morro  Castle. 

In  the  splendid  daylight  of  the  tropics, 
the  white  homes  of  this  quarter,  seen 
through  the  magnificent  wilderness  of  vege- 
tation, are  as  distinct  as  temples.  To  the  south 
stand  the  Santa  Catalina  warehouses,  where 
in  prosperous  times  were  the  enormous  hogs- 
heads and  brimming  vats  of  the  sugar  that 
constituted  so  much  of  Cuba's  wealth.  Poor 
old  sunny  plantations,  where  song  and  fun- 
making    went    hand   in    hand    through  the 


cane  fields!  The  smell  of  blood  and  the 
murder  of  war  have  passed  over  and  remain- 
ed with  them;  and  scarcely  less  pathetic  is 
the  melancholy  of  the  deserted  warehouses 
and  tobacco  factories,  waiting  for  those  who 
will  never  return. 

In  this  district  is  Regla,  the  lesser  Havana, 
with  its  bull-ring,  its  dingy  streets  and  lit- 
tle shops,  its  beggars,  its  cock-fights,  and  its 
never-ending  guitar-playing  and  fandangoes. 

Fans  and  striped  sashes  are  to  be  found 
here  by  the  hundred,  and  daggers  and 
knives  from  Barcelona,  and  cigarets  and 
watermelons  in  omnipresent  evidence;  sev- 
eral quaint  tropical  markets  are  in  this 
quarter,  and  Christmas  Eve  (even  the  last 
one)  has  ever  seen  a  great  merrymaking 
within  them.  The  large  spaces  seemed  fairly 
alive  with  bare-legged  brown  boys  with 
turkeys.  Donkeys  pushed  along  with  pan- 
iers  laden  with  pigeons  and  ducks,  the  air 
was  redolent  with  spicily  sugared  preserves 
of  quince  and  apricot,  and  pyramids  of 
oranges  and  dates  rose  sentinel-like  upon  the 
ground.  Despite  the  war  Havana  butchers 
did  a  brisk  business  in  Castilian  mutton  and 
Estramadura  hams,  and  the  dried  figs  and 
olives,  Murcia  cheeses  and  pig-skins  of  wine 
made  the  season  merry,  altho  Gomez 
threatened  the  city,  the  reconcentrados  were 
dying  out  from  starvation,  and  meddlesome 
Yankees  continually  annoyed  the  serenity  of 
Havana's  festivities. 

It  is  from  this  quarter  that  Blanco  knows 
the  fury  of  the  Havanese  mob  against  the 
invaders  will  break  out.  The  Regla  has  ever 
been  the  spark  which  would  eventually  fire 
all  Havana.  It  is  the  most  desperate,  the 
most  sordid,  the  most  brutal  and  the  most 
loyal  district  in  this  Spanish  city  of  half- 
Moslem,  half-Indian  lights  and  shades. 

In  the  city  proper,  business  and  residence 
sections  are  mingled  with  delightful  com- 
placency, and  form  thereby  the  most  inter- 
esting studies.  Over  a  shoe-shop  a  banker's 
family  may  reside;  next  door  an  old  ecclesi- 
astical residence,  with  staircase  wide  enough 
to  bear  four  coaches  abreast,  is  perhaps  the 
home  of  some  Spanish  grandee;  beyond  that 
comes  a  noted  casade  huespedes,  or  boarding- 
house;  then  more  shoe-shops,  milliners,  con- 
fectioners, etc.,  ad  libitum,  punctuated  here 
by  a  church,  there  by  a  convent,  further  by  a 
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wine-shop,    and    patrolled    by    regular    regi- 
ments of  lottery  ticket  sellers. 

Through  the  thoroughfares  a  constant 
throng  circulates;  women  with  roses  or  gold 
ornaments  in  their  hair,  large-eyed  children, 
nurses  with  babes,  men  brown  as  Arabs, 
priests  with  deep,  burning  eyes;  boy  soldiers 
of  seventeen  (farmers'  sons  from  Spain); 
peasants  with  loads  of  wood  on  their  backs; 
limping  beggars;  black,  brutal  negroes,  half 
naked;  Malays  from  far-off  Philippines,  re- 
volting figures  with  ready  fingers  and 
treacherous  faces;  haughty,  violent-tem- 
pered Spanish  officers,  with  twirled  mus- 
tachios  and  white  suits;  grandees  in  landaus, 
bull-fighters,  students,  nuns,  donkey-carts, 
dogs,  trams,  carriages,  mule-wagons — the 
narrow,  badly  paved  streets  are  all  day  long 
a  rage  of  motion,  a  babel  of  tongues,  in 
which  the  harsh  utterance  of  the  Arabic- 
Gothic/ is  prominent;  and  from  these  same 
streets  at  night  a  spirit  of  poison-tipped 
wings  rises  from  the  refuse  and  garbage  and 
filth  with  which  Havana  reeks;  and  in  the 
morning  its  deadly  work  is  told  in  the  new 
cases  of  smallpox  and  yellow  fever — Spanish 
soldiers  as  well  as  townspeople  and  pacificos 
— many  of  the  victims  being  carried  to  the 
cemeteries  at  sunset. 

But  the  restaurants  and  cafes  continue  full 
of  smoking  chatterers.  The  still  solemnity 
of  death  has  passed  them  by  thus  far,  and 
they  eat  their  garbanzos  and  puchero,  drink 
their  anise  and  sherry  and  are  merry,  with 
no  thought  forthe  morrow.  Indeed,  it  was 
at  not  one,  but  many  of  these  innumerable 
eating-houses  that  sopas,  pescados  and  pas- 
telerias  a  la  "Maine"  were  partaken  of  in 
February  last. 

One  soon  accustoms  himself  to  the  strange 
blotches  of  color,  each  distinct  in  itself,  that 
the  city  presents — a  hotel  painted  a  brilliant 
blue,  a  residence  a  fine  chrome-yellow,  an- 
other a  superb  blot  of  crimson,  a  line  of 
stores  in  yellow  and  gray,  or  a  ruin  in  gray 
and  black,  followed  by  glaring  white  churches, 
and  other  business  structures  orange-colored 
or  deep  purple.  A  painter  who  truthfully 
painted  Havana  would  be  called  impossible. 

All  buildings  have  that  pretty  Moorish 
legacy,  the  pa tio,  or  courtyard.  Sometimes 
these  are  but  square  inclosures  of  earth,  bad- 
ly paved  with  bricks  or  beef  bones,  or  oftener 


the  dumping  place  for  all  the  refuse  of  the 
tenants,  a  veritable  plague-spot  where  the 
tropical  sun  boils  down  upon  the  garbage  till 
it  festers  or  ferments,  and  the  seasonal  rains 
float  it  in  pools,  upon  which  a  green  slime 
forms,  and  a  fungus  creeps  up  over  the  walls; 
but  often,  too,  the,  patio  is  the  buen  retiro  of 
the  family,  where  the  tinkle  of  mossy  foun- 
tains, the  odor  of  geraniums  and  the  fire  of 
fuchsias  charm  the  siesta  hours  and  the  lus- 
trous evenings  alike. 

Many  old  mansions,  one-time  ecclesias- 
tical homes,  and  still  preserving  rich  traces 
of  decoration,  are  now  economical  board- 
ing-houses where  light-pursed  Spaniards  in 
business  reside  with  all  their  families. 
These  once  priestly  dwellings  are  sure  to 
have  tesselated  marble  floors,  and  tiled  walls 
in  blue  and  white  that  look  like  porcelain,  or 
some  elaborate  baluster  of  iron,  or  brass  win- 
dow-lattice, a  relic  of  classic  beauty  and  re- 
ligious interest. 

Doors  are  a  unique  characteristic,  not 
only  of  Havana  but  of  all  Cuba,  and  look 
as  impregnable  as  they  have  often  been 
found  to  be.  Each  door  is  bullet-proof,  and 
could  individually  endure  a  siege,  for  each 
house  is  in  truth  a  fortified  castle,  a  remnant 
of  those  times  when  a  man's  home  was  his 
fort,  and  consequently  his  best  defense. 

The  Havana  doors  are  mostly  of  mahog- 
any, massive  enough  to  need  a  battering- 
ram  for  a  successful  assault,  and  they  are  all 
riveted  with  inch-thick  iron  bolts.  Often 
the  bolt-heads  are  huge  knobs  of  polished 
brass.  Gargoyles  in  bronze  or  stucco  and 
ancient  brass  knockers  of  enormous  size  sug- 
gest the  delightful  yet  grotesque  grace  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  locks  of  ten  pounds  weight 
are  no  rarity,  and  mammoth  bars  of  iron 
and  wood  constitute  the  inside  fastenings. 

Beyond  Casa  Blanca  winds  a  valley  of 
once  peaceful  homes  and  churches  where 
many  of  Havana's  population  resided.  The 
chimes  that  floated  over  its  dainty  villages 
enwreathed  in  blossom,  seemed  never-end- 
ing; now,  alas!  the  abandoned  houses  and 
weed-grown  highway  tell  of  the  panic  of 
war,  and  the  Ave  Maria  bells  rouse  the 
echoes  of  deserted  gardens. 

It  is  long  since  the  smell  of  smoke  has 
been  absent  from  the  city  or  its  suburbs;  to- 
ward the    interior   the  horizon  line  is  daily 
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dotted  witli  gray  mists  which  rise  sullenly  as 
if  to  gaze  down  upon  the  ashes  left  behind 
them  and  the  broad  fields,  sown  thick 
with  bodies  of  men  and  mules,  toward  which 
the  carrion  birds  are  eagerly  flying.  So 
much  for  Cuba  Libre!  But  these  unclaimed 
dead  are  better  off  than  the  wives  and  moth- 
ers, sisters,  daughters  and  sweethearts, 
driven  in  herds  into  the  capital — first 
held  for*  the  pleasure  of  Spanish  officers  and 
afterward  turned  upon  the  streets  to  die  by 
starvation  and  disease.  The  Sultan  of  Mo- 
rocco has  surely  shown  more  mercy  toward 
his  condemned  prisoners  than  Weyler  or 
Blanco  toward  these  unfortunate  women 
captives. 

The  midnight  moon  in  Havana  looks  down 
upon  many  scenes.  It  pries  into  the  tortu- 
ous alleys  of  the  old  town,  where  daggers 
are  plenty  and  contagion  unchained  ;  it 
glances  at  the  evil-doers  under  the  dark 
branches  in  the  parks,  and  it  peeps  at  the 
cloaked  forms  of  lovers  clinging  to  iron- 
barred  casements;  for  love,  which  is  immor- 
tal so  long  as  this  world  exists,  is  not  yet 
crushed  out  of  fever-smitten,  besieged  Ha- 


vana. Here  the  soft  light  illumines  a  wom- 
an's foot  in  a  balcony,  the  prettiest  sight  in 
the  world  when  both  balcony  and  foot  are 
Spanish;  and  there  the  beams  shine  upon  a 
priest  carrying  extreme  unction  to  the  dying; 
and  once,  not  so  long  ago,  a  procession  of 
Spanish  soldiers  led  a  file  of  horses  through 
its  radiance,  and  upon  these  horses  were 
lashed  the  dead  bodies  of  ftacificos,  their 
heads  trailing  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
rough  stones  cutting  out  brains  and  black 
blood. 

Seaward  the  great  eyes  of  Havana  frown 
over  the  bay  through  a  dozen  or  more  bat- 
teries which  line  the  savage  coast.  Behind 
them  clusters  the  brilliant,  gypsy-faced  city, 
with  its  massive  walled  homes  and  majestic 
palm-trees  ;  before  them  the  war-ships  of 
that  forcefully  named  nation,  the  United 
States,  righteous  avengers  of  treacherously 
slaughtered  comrades,  range  against  the 
horizon,  and  the  lap-lap  of  waters  over  that 
submerged  wreck  whose  tragedy  destroyed 
faith  and  friendship,  seems  a  satisfied  mur- 
mur:  "  It  is  well." 

Detroit,  Mich. 


OUR  ECCLESIASTICAL  CONDITION 


BY   R.    M.    PATTERSON,    D.D. 


The  statistical  reports  of  the  different  ec- 
clesiastical organizations,  if  looked  at  in 
their  grand  summaries  only,  do  not  make 
the  impression  which  should  be  made  in 
order  to  a  healthful  practical  effect.  They 
may  minister  to  self-laudation  and  rouse  en- 
thusiasm, and  yet  need  to  be  supplemented 
by  an  examination  of  particulars  that  may 
expose  weak  points  and  show  a  necessity  for 
the  correction  of  errors  and  for  enlightened 
practical  effort.  The  recently  published  sta- 
tistics of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church 
very  strongly  illustrate  this. 

The  "summary"  is  captivating:  ,  7,635 
churches,  975,877  communicants,  57,041  ad- 
ditions on  examination  last  year;  $13,503  561 
contributed.  But  let  us  descend  to  a  minute 
examination  of  some  of  the  particulars  under 
these  imposing  figures. 

As  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  7,635 
churches:  far  more  than  one-half  (as  I  count 
them  up,  4»349)  have  a  membership  of  not 


more  than  one  hundred  each;  only  3,286  run 
above  a  hundred.  The  very  small  organiza- 
tions are  numerous.  There  are  1,186  which 
have  less  than  26  members;  120  having  be- 
tween 21  and  25;  666  between  n  and  20;  198 
between  6  and  10;  98  between  2  and  5;  25 
having  1,  and  79  having  none.  It  is  some- 
what of  a  Presbyterian  oddity  to  have  organ- 
ized churches  of  one  member  and  of  no  mem- 
bers. The  explanation,  probably,  is  that 
they  are  churches  which  have  dwindled  and 
really  ceased  to  exist,  but  have  not  been 
formally  disbanded  or  struck  from  the  rolls 
of  the  presbyteries. 

As  to  the  spiritual  work  and  growth  of  the 
churches,  so  far  as  that  appears  in  the  column 
of  additions  to  the  list  of  communicants, 
more  than  two  thousand  (2,103)  had  no  ad- 
ditions on  profession  of  faith  last  year;  that 
is,  in  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  no 
apparent  conversions  during  the  twelve 
months,  no   one  added    from  the  world,  no 
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child  of  the  Church  led  td  seek  admission  to 
the  Lord's  Table. 

As  to  their  financial  showing:  less  than 
one-half  (3,739)  of  the  churches  raised  last 
year  more  than  live  hundred  dollars  each 
for  all  congregational  objects.  Nearly  eleven 
hundred  (1,064)  are  credited  with  nothing; 
and  nearly  seven  hundred  (687)  raised  only 
from  one  dollar  to  one  hundred  dollars  each. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  that  "congre- 
gational "  column  includes  all  that  is  raised 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  congregation 
— pastor's  salary,  building  and  repairs,  sup- 
port of  the  Sabbath-school  and  of  the  poor — 
it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  half  of  the 
churches  can  give  pastors  nothing  like  a 
living  support.  Even  when  two  or  more  are 
united  under  one  pastor,  and  even  when  in 
addition  they  are  helped  by  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  this  statement  holds  true. 
Of  course  where  the  figures  in  this  column 
are  so  small  the  missionary  and  other  be- 
nevolent contributions  are  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing. 

It  will  not  be  a  surprise  to  add  that  nearly 
one  thousand  (956)  of  the  churches  are  va- 
cant— that  is,  have  neither  pastor  nor  stated 
supply;  no  regular  preaching  services,  no 
ministerial  care.  Nearly  four  hundred  (383) 
made  no  report  to  their  presbyteries.  The 
number  of  their  communicants  are  given  in 
the  present  year's  tables  as  contained  in 
their  last  report,  and  hence  are  not  accurate. 
In  both  these  classes,  the  "V"  and  the  non- 
reporting  (and  their  lines  cross  each  other), 
are  a  few  strong  and  effective  churches  which 
are  passing-  through  a  brief  pastoral  inter- 
regnum, and  will  appear  in  their  proper  po- 
sition in  the  next  year's  tables;  but  the  great 
mass  of  them  are  the  shadow  of  a  name. 
They  help  to  swell  the  figures  given  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs.  Nor  will  it  surprise 
one  to  note  that  while  there  are  440  less  min- 
isters than  churches,  nearly  nine  hundred  of 


the  ministers  are  marked  "  W.  C."  and 
"Ev.."  which  mean  substantially  the  same 
thing — with  no  pastoral  connection  but 
seeking  a  settlement;  while  a  large  number  of 
others  are  engaged  in  secular  employments. 

If  I  believed  the  state  of  things  which  is 
thus  brought  to  light  was  peculiar  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  I  would  not  parade  it 
in  a  non-denominational  paper.  But  I  be- 
lieve a  minute  examination  of  the  reports  of 
other  denominations  will  result  in  similar 
revelations;  and  it  may  be  that  this  article 
will  lead  others  to  make  a  similar  examina- 
tion of  their  denominational  reports.  Those 
reports  are  not  all  as  full  and  minute  as  the 
Presbyterian  ones  are;  and  Presbyterians  are 
inclined  to  think  that  in  the  particulars 
brought  under  this  review  their  organization 
is  in  a  healthier  condition  than  the  others. 
If  so,  or  if  the  Presbyterian  fairly  represents 
the  others,  do  not  very  serious  questions 
emerge  ? 

If  more  than  one-half  of  the  particular 
churches  number  less  than  a  hundred  mem- 
bers, more  than  a  seventh  running  less  than 
twenty-five;  if  more  than  a  fourth  pass  a 
year  without  witnessing  any  conversions  in 
connection  with  their  services;  if  less  than  a 
half  of  them  are  financially  self-sustaining, 
do  not  the  denominations  err  in  the  extent 
to  which  they  organize  and  keep  in  separate 
and  antagonistic  existence  small  and  unnec- 
essary organizations?  Is  not  a  powerful 
argument  presented  for  more  comity  among 
them  ?  Should  not  the  movement  for  fed- 
eration which  the  Congregational  Council 
has  inaugurated,  and  which  The  Independ- 
enl  so  wisely  advocates,  receive  an  impulse  ? 
These  questions  to  which  I  simply  refer  now, 
and  others  which  will  suggest  themselves, 
have  an  important  light  thrown  upon  them 
by  the  facts  which  are  brought  out  clearly 
in  this  article. 

Philadelphia.  Penn. 


MUSHROOM  SCIENCE. 


BY     THOMAS 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  mushrooms  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Sarah  M.  Lanning,  from  Revue  Scz- 
entz'fique,  for  the  Report  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
paper  is  by  Professor  Repin,  of  the  Pasteur 


MEEHAN . 

Institute.  He  notes  that  the  products  of 
the  mushroom  canes  under  the  city  of  Paris 
amounts  to  several  millions  of  francs  yearly; 
but,  strangely,  no  one  has  studied  how  the 
mushroom  obtains  its  nutrition.  His  experi- 
ments have  extended  over  a  number  of  years. 
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He  describes  the  methods  of  culture  in  the 
caves.  The  caves  are  cut  in  the  limestone 
as  our  miners  dig  for  coal.  Horse  manure, 
turned  frequently  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  fer- 
mentation, is  the  nidus  for  planting  the 
mushroom  spawn.  Spawn  is  the  mushroom 
plant  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 
Contrary  to  general  belief,  Repin  finds  that 
the  mushrooms,  as  the  spawn  develops,  ex- 
hale much  more  oxygen  than  chlorophyllous 
plants.  Fifty-nine  milligrams  of  carbonic 
acid  were  exhaled  from  a  single  mushroom 
cap  in  one  hour.  Without  an  abundance  of 
oxygen  in  the  caves  the  mushrooms  are  small 
and  stunted.  The  atmosphere  must  hold 
moisture  almost  to  the  point  of  saturation,  and 
the  temperature  must  be  stationary  before 
the  mushroom  develops.  The  ridge  of  ma- 
nure in  which  the  spawn  is  planted  is  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  limestone  soil,  not  that 
earth  is  necessary  but  to  preserve  the  even 
temperature.  The  growth  of  the  mushroom 
spawn  is  not  continuous  but,  as  in  the  higher 
plants,  by  a  succession  of  rhythmic  waves. 
It  grows  about  two  months  beneath  the  sur- 
face before  it  flowers,  that  is  to  say,  before  it 
throws  up  the  popular  mushroom. 

Among  the  higher  orders  of  vegetation, 
numerous  varieties  appear.  Pure  white  ones 
are  preferred  to  the  brown  forms.  The 
mushroom  is  very  nice  in  its  selection  of 
food.  It  starves  in  rapidly  fermented  ma- 
nure. When  the  spawn  does  grow  it  ad- 
vances from  the  apex  of  the  mycelium  threads, 
and  the  rear  portions  die  as  the  advances 
are  made.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  the  manure 
itself  that  the  mushroom  feeds  on;  but  dur- 
ing the  periods  of  slow  fermentations  myri- 
ads of  microbes  are  called  into  existence,  and 
it  is  these  microbes  that  in  some  way  prepare 
the  necessary  mushroom  food.  Repin  says 
there  are  two  great  agents  in  decomposition. 
It  may  be  by  chemical  combustion  or  it  may 
be  by  microbean  fermentation.  The  latter 
is  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  mushroom. 
Above  a  temperature  of  eighty  degrees 
microbean  fermentation  ceases  and  chemical 
fermentation  begins.  Every  attempt  to 
make  the  mushroom  grow  and  fructify  in 
sterilized  manure,  free  from  microbes,  failed. 


In  meadows  where  mushrooms  abound, 
he  shows  that  it  is  by  the  symbiotic  action 
of  microbes  on  the  roots  of  grasses  that 
growth  results.  Ammonia  prevents  chem- 
ical combustion;  by  retarding  putrefaction 
microbean  fermentation  is  favored.  This  is 
why  stable  manure  is  so  favorable  to  mush- 
room growth. 

In  the  higher  orders  of  plants,  there  is  a 
continual  differentiation  of  structure  as  the 
primary  cells  proceed  from  the  seed.  With 
this  differentiation  there  is  a  loss  of  vital 
power.  A  mere  branchlet  will  not  grow  as 
well  or  produce  as  strong  a  plant  as  a  cut- 
ting or  graft  from  a  vigorous  branch.  Pro- 
fessor Repin  makes  the  great  discovery  that 
this  is  exactly  true  of  the  mushroom  plant  or 
spawn.  To  have  strong  or  vigorous  spawn, 
therefore,  there  must  be  continuous  repro- 
duction from  spores,  and  not  from  old  spawn 
that  has  been  frequently  in  use.  Like  many 
other  scientific  discoveries,  practical  men 
had  been  on  the  track  of  it  before.  A  profit- 
able business  is  carried  on  by  people  in 
France  who  have  learned  to  distinguish 
virgin  spawn  from  that  which  has  been  fre- 
quently propagated  from.  They  search  the 
woods  and  fields  for  it,  and  sell  it  to  the  cave 
men  at  high  prices. 

Mushrooms  have  other  fungi  that  struggle 
to  make  a  meal  of  them.  They  belong  to 
the  class  of  saprophytes.  One  of  these  is 
known  to  botanists  as  Mycogone  rosea.  It 
causes  the  mushroom  disease  known  to  the 
cave-growers  as  the  molle.  A  number  of 
other  microbes  are  nearly  as  bad.  The 
Mycogone  is  not,  however,  a  saprophyte;  it 
is  a  genuine  parasite.  The  others  come  in 
response  to  defective  conditions.  He  makes 
the  remarkable  announcement  that  fumiga- 
tion by  sulphuric  acid  will  not  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  affect  the  spores  of  destructive 
microbes  tho  it  certainly  destroys  the  de- 
veloped plants.  Fumigation  is,  therefore,  a 
benefit  in  arresting  the  progress  of  a  disease, 
but  is  of  no  account  in  an  attempt  to  destroy 
the  spores  or  germs  which  may  cause  an- 
other outbreak  when  the  conditions  are 
favorable. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia. 
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SANITARY. 

THE  MEDICALLY  UNINSTRUCTED 
CONSCIENCE. 

THE  above-named  injurious  faculty  breaks 
out  here  and  there  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean, 
one  of  the  latest  cases  on  this  side  of  the  water 
being  the  neglect  of  a  Faith-curist  mother,  to 
call  any  aid  to  her  nine-year-old  daughter 
who  was  suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  and 
was  discovered  by  the  neighbors  when  in  the 
third  week  of  the  disease  and  probably  be- 
yond  hope. 

But  in  England  a  most  astonishing  action  in 
the  House  of  Commons  has  revealed  the  power 
for  mischief  of  a  small  but  persistent  minority 
— when  that  minority  has  been  able  to  use  the 
potent  word  "  conscience  "  as  its  weapon.  A 
bill  was  brought  in  to  improve  the  vaccination 
laws  of  the  country;  but  from  the  outset  it  was 
declared  that  one  point  was  to  be  respected; 
this  was,  that  vaccination  was  to  remain  com- 
pulsory, and  on  this  the  Government  was  to 
be  as  adamant.  Mr.  Chaplin,  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  was  to  oppose  any 
letting  down  of  these  wholesome  bars;  but  at 
the  last  moment  this  clause  was  inserted: 

"No  parent  or  other  person  shall  be  liable  to 
any  penalty  under  the  Vaccination  Act,  1867,  if  he 
satisfies  two  justices  in  petty  sessions  that  he 
conscientiously  believes  that  vaccination  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  child." 

In  the  early  days  of  vaccination,  before  the 
ways  of  the  microbe  had  been  discovered,  it  is 
true  that  there  were  cases  in  which  the  germs 
of  other  diseases  were  mingled  in  the  "  crust  " 
formed  on  the  arm  of  a  person  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  chronic  disease;  but  in  the  progress 
of  scientific  discovery  it  has  been  found  out 
how  certainly  to  avoid  this  danger;  and  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  "vaccine  farms  "where,  on  the 
bodies  of  healthy  calves,  a  perfectly  pure  vac- 
cine virus  has  been  produced  which  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  few  hours'  notice.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  personsare  vaccinated  every  year 
with  no  ill  consequences  save  the  slight  malaise 
that  accompanies  vaccination;  but  who  can  kill 
an  ignorant  prejudice  ?  Because  early  in  the 
century  a  few  cases  of  the  impartation  of  other 
diseases  occurred  in  arm-to-arm  vaccination, 
and  the  tradition  of  them  has  been  handed 
down  from  mouth  to  mouth,  there  still  exist 
people  ignorant  of  the  great  beneficent  facts  of 
vaccination,  and  people  are  invited  to  bow  to 
these  uninstructed  consciences  and  permit  the 
door  to  be  opened  through  which  a  desolating 
pestilence  can   come   in.     Even  in  enlightened 


America    there    are    opponents   to  vaccination; 

but  no  such  concentrated  and  persistent  clique 
as  has  led  to  the  great  destruction  of  life  in 
Gloucester  where,  at  last,  an  editor  who  had 
been  most  active  among  the  leaders  of  the  an- 
ti-vaccinationists  in  looking  at  hundreds  of 
new-made  graves,  not  only  recanted  his  error 
of  opinion,  but  submitted  to  vaccination. 

A  bright  correspondent  in  diagnosing  the  op- 
position to  compulsory  vaccination,  as  follows, 
says: 

"  It  comes  from  the  '  masses  '  as  distinguished 
from  the  '  classes.'  '  Must,'  or  '  must  not,'  rouses 
a  fierce  '  I  will  '  in  the  British  breast;  secondly, 
the  masses  oppose  all  sanitary  regulations;  and, 
thirdly,  it  gives  a  certain  amount  of  discomfort 
and  inconvenience  to  the  parents." 

The  action  of  the  House  has  roused  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  President  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  this  year,  at  Ed- 
inburgh, made  bitter  complaint.  He  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  Germany  smallpox 
has  practically  disappeared;  there  has  been  no 
death  in  the  great  German  Army  since  vacci- 
nation and  revaccination  has  been  made  com- 
pulsory. He  lamented  that  the  new  bill  had 
not  insisted  on  revaccination,  instead  of  ma- 
king such  a  loophole  for  neglect  as  this  "  con- 
science "  clause.  He  said,  if  conscientious  ob- 
jections were  to  be  listened  to,  how  long  would 
it  be  before  they  would  be  heard  as  to  the 
payment  of  taxes, etc.?  "  No,"  he  said,"  '  free- 
dom before  security,  is  a  dangerous  motto  that 
often  means  'freedom  to  do  mischief.'  "  Every 
little  while  some  remote  community  is  attacked 
through  the  importation  of  the  seed  of  this 
loathsome  disease — in  England,  often  by 
tramps,  and  it  is  soon  evident  that  the  suscep- 
tibility to  the  disease  is  not  a  whit  diminished 
from  what  it  was  before  the  grand  discovery  of 
Jenner.  Dr.  Stewart  thought  an  absolute 
monarchy  had  its  advantages  in  hygienic  and 
sanitary  questions. 


The  report  of  Dr.  Roger  S.  Tracy  on  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhat- 
tan and  Bronx  for  the  first  six  months  of  1898 
shows  an  absolute  diminution  of  396  from  the 
previous  year,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
population,  and  a  decrease  of  197  among 
children  under  five — this  being  the  best  test  of 
sanitary  conditions.  The  death-rate  was 
18.66  in  an  estimated  population  of  2  048,830 — 
the  lowest  for  twelve  years.  Diphtheria  and 
croup  show  such  a  marked  decrease  for  1898  as 
to  convince  those  who  are  cognizant  of  all  the 
facts  that  the  general  public  is  becoming  edu- 
cated to  the  early  use  of  antitoxin,  and  also 
that  the  inspection  of  schools  is  a  most  salu- 
tary measure.  The  total  number  of  deaths 
from  these  diseases  is  not  only  relatively,  but 
absolutely  the  smallest  in  twenty-six  years. 


LITERATURE. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE.* 

Of  making  school-books  there  is  no  end. 
One  almost  wishes  that  there  had  never  been 
a  beginning,  merely  that  American  Litera- 
ture might  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  be  pre- 
sented to  young  American  minds  in  a  fresh, 
unprejudiced  and  genuinely  sympathetic 
spirit.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  superior 
academic  work  being  done  in  our  colleges 
and  schools;  but  it  is  mixed  up  with  a  full 
measure  of  academic  foolishness.  Not  every 
man  who  has  been  able  to  secure  the  posi- 
tion of  a  professor  of  English  in  a  college  is 
competent  to  prepare  a  school-book  on 
American  Literature  that  should  be  accepted 
as  anthority.  The  volume  now  in  hand 
tends  to  prove  this  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  The  author  is  the  Professor  of  the 
English  Language  and  Rhetoric  in  Iowa  Col- 
lege, an  excellent  institution  in  every  way; 
but  as  a  book  by  which  young  Americans 
are  to  be  controlled  in  making  up  their  esti- 
mate of  American  letters,  professor  Noble's 
volume  lacks  nearly  everything  that  such  a 
book  ought  to  have.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
an  example  of  stilted,  choppy  style,  and  its 
criticism  has  neither  form  nor  homogeneity 
of  substance.  For  example,  take  this  note 
(P-  3ii)- 

"Motley's  histories  are  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy, but  not  strictly  itnpartial.  His  strong 
sympathy  with  the  Dutch  as  against  the  Span- 
ish, and  with  the  Protestants  as  against  the 
Romanists,  is  never  disguised;  but  the  history 
is,  nevertheless,  perfectly  fair:' 

The  italics  are  ours.  Professor  Noble's 
rhetoric  may  be  good  in  the  paragraph  quo- 
ted from;  but  his  criticism  might  be  more 
accurately  expressed.  What  he  doubtless 
meant  to  say  was: 

"Motley's  histories  are  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy in  their  statement  of  facts;  but  their 
informing  spirit  is  not  impartial.  His  strong 
sympathy  with  the  Dutch  as  against  the 
Spanish,  and  with  the  Protestants  as  against 


*  Studies  in  American  Literature.  A  Text-Book  for 
Academies  and  High  Schools.  By  Charles  Noble,  Pro- 
fessor  of  the  English  Language  and  Rhetoric  in  Iowa  Col- 
lege.     The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.00.) 


the  Romanists,  is  never  disguised;  but  the 
facts  of  history  are  presented  with  perfect 
fairness  of  purpose." 

Such  a  phrase-form  as  "the  putting  the 
last  'rolls'  into,"  etc.,  and  the  almost  inva- 
riable use  of  "seems"  in  statements  of  crit- 
ical judgment,  as  in  "The  latter  is  written 
in  blank  verse,  and  seems  to  show  some  ease 
in  the  management  of  that  form  of  meter," 
are  not  marks  of  good  style  or  of  accuracy 
in  thought.  This  improper  use  of  "seems" 
and  "seem"  is  frequent  in  these  pages.  In 
fact,  Professor  Noble  "seems"  not  to  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  "is"  and 
what  "seems"  to  be,  or  what  "appears" 
from  the  midst  of  things. 

This  book  of  "  Studies"  is  interesting  and 
not  uninstructive.  It  suggests  much  that 
will  send  the  alert  student  away  in  pursuit  of 
attractive  thoughts;  but  there  is  nothing  like 
a  safe  outline  of  American  literature  by  way 
of  criticism  or  history.  Some  writers  of  no 
literary  or  other  importance  are  forced  into 
prominence  while  others  whose  influence 
upon  our  letters  has  been  notable  are  not 
even  mentioned.  And  even  where  the  choice 
was  between  authors  whose  standing  de- 
pended in  the  largest  degree  upon  mere  pop- 
ularity the  selection  was  unfortunate.  Why 
should  Louise  May  Alcott  be  preferred  to 
Gen.  Lew.  Wallace  in  a  study  of  American 
literature,  historically  or  critically?  Why 
should  Hamlin  Garland  of  the  West  be  point- 
ed out  to  our  schools  while  Harry  Stilwell 
Edwards  of  the  South  is  left  out  ?  Both  writ- 
ers struck  a  strong  new  note.  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand  why  F.  O.  Ticknor,  as  true  a 
poet  as  the  South  has  produced,  is  left  out, 
while  Charles  G.  Halpineand  Forceythe  Will- 
son  have  honorable  mention.  Our  Civil  War 
inspired  no  finer  or  more  effective  lyric  than 
"  Little  Griffin  of  Tennessee,"  no  more  fin- 
ished expression  of  the  old  cavalier  spirit 
than  "  The  Virginians  of  the  Valley."  And 
strangest  of  all,  why  must  John  R.  Thomp- 
son, who,  as  Professor  Noble  remarks,  "un- 
fortunately has  left  very  little  of  permanent 
value,"  be  embalmed  to  the  exclusion  of 
Father  Ryan  or  A.  J.  Requier,  both  of  whom 
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are  "fortunately"  represented  in  their  pub- 
lished works  by  poems  of  permanent  value. 

In  making  up  the  account  of  a  book  like 
this,  what  might  easily  be  passed  by  as  mere 
omissions,  become  offensive  commissions 
when  they  appear  so  frequently  and  are  often 
so  strange  that  they  cannot  be  accounted  for 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  ignorance  or  of  over- 
sight. Theodore  Winthrop  was  a  bright 
and  promising  young  man  and  died  heroic- 
ally; but  in  a  study  of  American  Literature 
for  schools  there  is  no  justification  in  history 
or  criticism  for  making  his  name  crowd  out 
those  of  men  and  women  who  have  done 
much  more  than  give  "promise  of  brilliant 
works  to  follow."  Edgar  Fawcett,  who  is  a 
poet  to  be  classed  with  the  very  best  of  our 
later  American  choir,  is  not  even  mentioned, 
while  H.  C.  Bunner  fares  distinctly  better 
with  appreciably  less  desert. 

That  the  tone  of  Professor  Noble's  criti- 
cism is  vague  and  shifty  will  be  observable 
by  the  casual  reader;  to  the  student  his 
critical  comprehension'  will  appear  feeble. 
Speaking  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  he  says: 

"  A  half-million  of  copies  were  sold  within 
five  years.  Versions  of  the  book  in  more  than 
eighteen  different  languages  have  been  col- 
lected. After  more  than  forty  years  it  is  still 
a  widely  selling  and  widely  read  book.  If  such 
results  are  achieved  without  real  literary  art,  as 
has  sometimes  been  said,  the  fact  would  suggest 
some  curious  reflections  about  the  value  and  mean- 
ing of  art." 

Again  we  are  responsible  for  the  italics.  And 
why  would  not  Professor  Noble's  remarks 
apply  to  Wallace's  "Ben  Hur,"  or  to  any 
other  extremely  popular  work  that  has  found 
many  translators? 

We  have  given  Professor  Noble's  book 
more  space  than  its  merits  as  a  study  of 
American  literature  demand;  but  we  have 
felt  that  its  shortcomings  are  characteristic 
of  a  growing  class  of  books  on  this  subject, 
whose  whole  tendency  is  to  confuse  and  mis- 
lead students  in  a  field  of  work  most  impor- 
tant to  them.  Criticism  is  never  so  effective 
for  good  or  evil  as  when  sent  into  the  young 
mind  through  school  text-books,  and  the 
writers  of  these  books  should  be  not  only 
well  acquainted  with  the  subjects  treated, 
but  thoroughly  masters  of  critical  insight  and 
comprehension   and  of  the  fine  art  of  literary 


expression.  The  s-ife  leader  is  the  born 
leader,  and  born  leaders  in  literary  criticism 
are  few,  especially  those  who  can  wisely  lead 
the  young. 

Researches    into   the    Mathematical    Prin- 
ciples    of    the    Theory     of    Wealth. 
By    Augustin     Cournot.      1838.      Translated 
by     Nathaniel     T.     Bacon.        With    a    Bib- 
liography   of    Mathematical     Economics,    by 
Irving     Fisher.       (The     Macmillan     Com- 
pany.    75    cents.)      Reflections    on   the 
Formation    and    the    Distribution     of 
Riches.      By    Turgot.      1770.      (The    Mac- 
millan Company.     75  cents.) 
These  are  the    latest  additions    to  the   Mac- 
millan series   of  "  Economic   Classics,"  edited 
by  W.  f.  Ashley.     Cournot   died   in   1877,  hav- 
ing been    born  in    Haute-Saone    in    1801.     His 
works  are  experiencing   among  economists,  in 
some  respects,  a  revival   of  interest,  if  indeed 
we  should  not  say,  having    their    first  taste  of 
appreciation.  Professor  Edgeworth  remarks  of 
the  present  treatise  on  Palgrave  that  it  is  "  the 
best  statement    in  mathematical  form  of    some 
of   the    highest    generalizations    of    economic 
science,"  and  Professor   Marshall  asserts  that 
"  Cournot's  genius  must  give  a  new  mental  ac- 
tivity to    every  one    who  passes    through    his 
hands."     The  book  is  not  elementary  nor  pop- 
ular, and    may   be    too    abstruse    for  ordinary 
students  of  economics,  tho  in  fact  nothing  more 
is  required  of  them  in  it  than  the  understanding 
of  the   first  principles   of    the  differential   and 
integral  calculus.     The   bibliography  of  math- 
ematical   economics    prepared    by     Professor 
Irving  Fisher  and  appended  is  founded  on  that 
given  by  Jevons  in   his  "  Theory  of    Political 
Economy,"  which  has    been    somewhat  abbre- 
viated and  revised.     The  works   noticed  in  it 
are  presented  in  four  groups:    Ceva   to  Cournot 
(1711-1837);      Cournot     to    Jevons    (1838-1870); 
Jevons  to  Marshall  (1871-1889);  Marshall  to  the 
present  time.     The  value  of  this  bibliography 
is  very  much  increased  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  titles  under  the  economic  topics  of  which 
the  works  treat. 

Turgot' s  Reflections  on  the  Formation  and 
Distribution  of  Riches  is  probably  the  work  by 
which  he  himself  would  have  most  wished  to 
be  known  and  remembered.  It  has  had  a  hard 
fate,  having  been  declined  by  the  editor  of  his 
works,  Du  Pont.  Not  until  1889  did  these  Re- 
flections become  accessible  in  the  form  given  to 
them  by  Turgot.  The  edition  before  us  pres- 
ents a  new  English  translation,  based  on 
M.  Robineau's  text.  The  Appendix  contains 
some    extracts  from  Turgot's    correspondence 
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which  may  throw  light  on  his  economic  theory. 
Turgot,  tho  dismissed  by  Louis  XVI  in  weak 
submission  to  the  court  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
went  out  with  the  King's  testimony  in  his  ears 
that  he  and  himself  were  the  only  two  men  in 
the  country  who  really  loved  France.  The 
Revolution  restored  most  of  his  measures.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  famous  eulogy  of  Frank- 
lin, "Eripuit  ccelo  fulmen,  sceptrumque  tyran- 
,is." 


.  A   History   of   Our   Own  Country.     By  Ed- 
ward S*  Ellis,  A.M.     (Lee  &  Shepard,  Bos- 
ton.    $1.00.) 
Mr.    Ellis    is    the    author    of   "  The  People's 
Standard  History  of  the  United  States"  and  of 
a  "  History  of  the  State  of  New  York."  There 
is  no  lack  of  American  histories  for  school  use. 
The   field   has   been  diligently   cultivated,  and 
the  product  includes  many  handbooks  of  a  su- 
perior order.     Each   work   has   its  own  merits. 
Mr.  Ellis's    handbook    is  a  rapid,  graphic,  al- 
most photographic  history,  condensed  without 
being   overcrowded,    full    without    being    con- 
fused, and  the  story  is  carried   forward  by  the 
narration    of    what    is  most  characteristic  and 
important  in  it.     Mr.  Ellis  begins  with  the  ear- 
liest discourses  and  discoveries,  and  brings  the 
history  down  to  the   present  Federal  Adminis- 
tration and  the  launching  of  Greater  New  York. 
The  tone  of  the  work  is    highly    national    and 
patriotic,  and  in  general  the  work  is  well  done. 
The    brevity   of   the  work  sometimes  confuses 
the  perspective  and  leaves  the  course  of  events 
not  wholly  clear,  as,  for  example,   in   the    ac- 
count   of    the    battle   of  Princeton,  the    events 
which  led  up  to  it  and  which  followed.     There 
is  some  tendency  in  the  handbook  to    fall    into 
the  popular  stream,  as,  for  example,  the  state- 
ment (p.  80)  that  "  Cotton  Mather  had  more  to 
do  than  any  one  else  in   spreading"  the   witch- 
craft delusion.     Cotton  Mather  did  nothing  of 
the  kind.     If    the    rules    laid  down  by  him  for 
the  testing  of  the  accused  had  been    followed, 
there    would    not    have    been    an  execution   in 
Massachusetts.     The  whole  section  relating  to 
the  Salem    witchcraft    frenzy  is    exaggerated, 
and  presented  as  if  it  were  the  one  example  in 
the  country,  or  even  the  world.     On   the    New 
York    and  Virginia    history  Mr.  Ellis  remains 
silent.     Another  example  of    the  same  habit  is 
the  wholesale    statement   with    regard    to    the 
award  of  the  Fishery  Commission  in  1877:   "  It 
was  an  unjust  verdict."     It  might  well  enough 
have  been  intimated  that  the  award  of  $5,000,- 
000  to  Great  Britain   was    too    large,  but  to  fly 
out  against  the  whole  verdict  in  this  way  is  an 
odd  method  of  writing  history  and  of  teaching 


boys  and  girls  to  respect  arbitration.  In  th  e 
account  of  the  Italian  massacre  at  New  Orleans 
in  1890  we  read: 

"  Italy  angrily  demanded  reparation.  Secre- 
tary Blaine  replied  with  dignity,  promising  to 
take  every  possible  step  to  secure  justice,  but  gave 
Italy  to  understand  that  it  would  be  done  in  our 
own  way,  and  that  we  would  accept  no  dictation 
from  her.  The  situation  atone  time  was  threat- 
ening, and  there  was  much  talk  of  war.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  Italy  saw  her  blundering,  and 
gracefully  apologized.  Our  Government  volun- 
tarily paid  the  families  of  the  victims  that  were 
Italian  citizens  a  generous  sum  of  money,  and  in 
the  end  Italy  and  the  United  States  became 
stronger  friends  than  before." 

This  is  a  Spanish  bully's  way  of  writing  his- 
tory; and  for  a  school-book  too!  The  brief 
summaries  of  recent  events  and  of  the  success- 
ive Presidential  administrations  are  in  gen- 
eral well  and  fairly  done,  tho  we  can  but  think 
that  the  liberal  policy  of  President  Hayes 
toward  the  Southern  States  was  important  and 
eventful  enough  to  have  been  mentioned  to  his 
credit,  and  receive  at  least  as  much  attention 
as  the  strikes  and  riots  of  the  locomotive  en- 
gineers. 

Isaiah:  A  Study  of   Chapters  I -XI I.     By  h\ 
G.  Mitchell,  Professor  in  Boston  University. 
(T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     8vo,  pp.,  263,  cloth, 
$2.00.) 
The  favorable   reception  of  Professor  Mitch- 
ell's Jittle  book    on   Amos  has  encouraged  him 
to  bring  out  this  larger  work   an  Isaiah,  which 
is  to  be  followed  by  a  second  volume  on  Isaiah 
xiii-xxxix,  and,  as  we  assume,  eventually  by  a 
third   to  complete  the   Book.     The  work,  as   it 
stands,  has  grown  out  of  lectures  to  the  author's 
theological  classes  in    the    Boston  University. 
The  basis  of  it    is    a  new  translation  for  which 
important  improvements  on  the  "  Revised  "  are 
claimed.     In  a   cautious  and   reverent  way  the 
fragmentary   or    documentary    theory    of    the 
composition  of    the    text    is    conceded    in    this 
translation,  not  perhaps    to    the    full  length  of 
frankly    assuming     that    several    independent 
documents  were  employed  in  its  composition  or 
revision,  but  that  Isaiah's  text  has  been  added 
to  or  changed.      In  this   translation    the    parts 
believed  to  be  genuine  are  printed   in    common 
Roman  type,  the    rest    in     italics.     Words     or 
clauses    restored    are    indicated    by  brackets, 
while  glosses  on   non-Isaianic  passages  are  in- 
closed in  parentheses.     This  is   not  as  definite 
as  the  method  adopted    by  the    editors   of   the 
so-called  "  Rainbow  Bible";  but    it    places  the 
work  substantially  on  the  same  critical  basis  as 
to  the  text.      In    fact,    the    author  avows    this 
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position,  and    in   a  cautions  and    reverent  man- 
ner gives  his  reasons  for  regarding  the  bock  in 

its  present  form  as  a  welding  tog<  ther  of  va- 
rious earlier  and  later  manuscripts.  The  trans- 
lation is  Introduced  with  a  biographic  Intro- 
duction on  Isaiah  and  another  on  his  life  and 
times  and  the  conditions  in  which  the  prophecy 
was  written.  The  author's  position  through- 
out the  commentary  is  an  independent  one,  in 
which  he  neither  varies  from  conservatives 
like  Delitseh,  nor  accepts  the  conclusions  of 
the  more  advanced  critics  without  a  cautious 
restatement  of  reasons.  His  view  of  the  ad- 
ditions to  these  first  twelve  chapters  is  char- 
acteristic, for  he  stoutly  maintains  that  they 
are  not  to  be  viewed  as  corruptions,  but  sin- 
cere, divinely  directed  attempts  to  adapt  Isa- 
iah to  new  situations.  The  new  translation  of 
the  text  made  it  necessary  to  present  it  in  one 
connected  series.  This  will  account  for  the 
removal  of  the  commentary  to  the  end,  and 
its  presentation  in  the  form  of  a  continuous 
discussion — a  form  which  the  author,  however, 
prefers  as  being  less  liable  to  confuse  the  stu- 
dent and  distort  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
writer.  It  is,  however,  a  question  whether 
more  is  not  gained  in  the  other  method  by  hav- 
ing the  text  continuously  in  sight  and  under 
\  comparison.  ^S 

Documentary  History  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran   Ministerium    of    Pennsylva- 
nia and  Adjacent  States.     Proceedings  of 
the  Annual  Conventions  from   1748  to  1821. 
Compiled  and    Translated  from  Records  in 
the  Archives  and  from  the  Written  Protocols. 
(Board  of  Publication  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
North   America.     Philadelphia.     8vo,    pp. 
619.     $3.50.) 
This  is  the  Jubilee  Memorial  volume  of  the 
Lutheran  Ministerium  or  Synod  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  commemoration  of  its  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary.     There  were  Lutherans  in 
New    York  in   1621    from    Holland,  and  others 
from  Sweden,  carrying  out  a  plan  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.    They  were  settled  on  the  Delaware 
in  1636.     What  proved  the  strongest  Lutheran 
immigration  was  German,  and   began  to  show 
itself   in  Pennsylvania  soon  after  the  grant  to 
Penn  in  1680.      In   1710  three  or  four  thousand 
came  from    the   Palatinate  to  New  York.     By 
1723    most   of    them    had    found    their    way  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  were   welcomed  by 
the   Quakers,  between  whom  and   themselves 
there  were  many  bonds  of  sympathy  and  spir- 
itual relationship,  and  with  whom  they  acted 
in  strong    and    instructive    contrast    with    the 
Scotch-Irish   in    the    same    State.       Thev    had 


congregations    of     their    own,    which    by    1733 
had  grown   so  important  that  a  deputation  was 
sent     to     Germany     for    aid,     particularly    for 
ministers.        The     younger      Francke,    C.     A., 
not  the  great  A.  II.  I  rancks,  who    lived  in  the 
preceding  century,  sent  them    in   response  one 
of  the  greatest  missionaries  who    ever  came  to 
this    country,     Henry     Melchior    Muhlenberg, 
then  in  his  thirty-first  year.     Aftera  brief  visit 
to    Georgia,  he  came    to    Philadelphia  in   1742, 
where  his    work    was    so  prospered  as  to    give 
the  Lutheran  Synod  or   Ministerium  an  organi- 
zation which  has  not  only  survived  but   spread 
through  the    country   and    carried    with   it  the 
name  of  Muhlenberg  as  the   patriarch    and   fa- 
ther of  American  Lutheranism.     This    will  ex- 
plain the  significance  of  the   volume  before  us. 
The  first  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Min- 
isterium   was    held    in  Philadelphia,   August, 
26th,    1748.     Its   records  have  been  preserved, 
and  are  published  in  full  in  this   volume  at  the 
head  of  the  practically  unbroken  series  of  simi- 
lar  meetings    from    that  date  on    for  one  hun- 
dred and    fifty    years.     This   volume    contains 
this  series  of    priceless  records,  of  which  it    is 
wholly  impossible  for  us    to  speak  in   any  but 
the  most  general  way.     They  are    the  stuff  of 
which  history  is  made,  full  of   dates,  facts,  in- 
cidents, invaluable  bits  of  evidence,  direct  and 
indirect, glimpses  of  the  life, piety  and  religious 
temper  of  the  times.  The  collection  runs  on  until 
1780  as  a  record    of   the  thirty-three    conven- 
tions of  the  Synod,  which  had  been  held   up  to 
that   time.     With  the  thirty-fourth    convention 
of  1781,  a  new  series  begins  of  conventions  or- 
ganized under  the    first  "  Constitution   of    the 
Ministerium     of      the      Evangelical    Lutheran 
Church  of  North  America,  in    Force    in   1781," 
and   the  "  Constitution    of    1792."     The  Docu- 
ments which  compose    the   volume    are   edited 
and  presented  with  reverent    care  and  critical 
accuracy.     Many  of  them  have  been  translated 
for  the  purpose.     The  value  and  practical  use- 
fulness of  the  work  has   been    very  greatly  in- 
creased by  an  elaborate  series  of  indexes,  four 
in  number.     First  comes    an    Index    of  Topics 
discussed,  or  in  any  way  illustrated,  in  the  en- 
tire work.     This    is    followed    by    an  Index  of 
Pastors,    including      clergymen      from      other 
denominations      who      have     served      in      the 
bounds    of   the     Ministerium,    and     applicants 
for    the    ministry.      The     third    is    the    Local 
Index   of    the    entire    geography  of    the  Min- 
isterium.    It    is    intended    to    be   complete    for 
every    congregation    within    its    bounds.     The 
fourth  and  final  is  the  Index  of  Lay  Delegates 
to  Synod,  with  the  names  of  the  congregations 
they  represented  and  years  of  service. 
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A  Quaker  Experiment   in  Government.    By 
Isaac  Sharpless,  President  oj  Haver  ford  Col- 
lege.      (Alfred     J.     Ferris,     Philadelphia. 
$1.50.) 
Haverford    College    enjoys,  we    believe,  the 
distinction  among  American   colleges  of  being 
the  only  one  which  is    endowed    and    adminis- 
tered   wholly    within    the    Society    of  Friends. 
Its  President  intimates  in  the  Preface  that  he 
was  born   and   bred  in  that  Society.     It  would 
have  been  hardly  possible  for  any  one  less  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  Quakers  and  their 
history    to    have    written  the  really  delightful 
and   yet   critically  appreciative  volume  before 
us.     It  presents    what,  following  the  author's 
example,  we   may   not  hesitate  to  call  Quaker- 
ism   in    its  most  attractive  light.     There  is  an 
essential    element    of    idealism    in    Quakerism 
which  constitutes  at  once  its  weakness  and  its 
strength,  and  never  fails  to    attract    sympathy 
in    its    failures    or   admiration  for  its  success. 
This   is  the  charm  and  the  value  of  President 
Sharpless's    monograph.     He    gets     his    title 
from  Penn  himself,  who,  in  the  extract  selected 
for  the  motto  of  the   book,  speaks  of  the  new 
foundation  he  is   making  in  this  country  as  a 
"  holy  experiment."   The  picture  given  of  Penn 
is    exceedingly    attractive.     It  is  a   portrait  in 
which  the  great  Proprietor  stands  before  us  in 
the  glory  of  his  best  and  greatest  thoughts  and 
plans.     The    social    order    he  founded  was  in- 
tended   to    be    one    of   such    simplicity    that  it 
would  administeritself  more  by  the  inner  force 
of  its  own  honest  sociology  than  by  the  exter- 
nal constraint  of  politics.     President  Sharpless 
studies  trie  Pennsylvania  experiment  in  four  or 
five  of  its  most  important   aspects.     First  we 
have  the  Quakers    themselves    in  their  strong 
individualism  and  democratic  relations  to  civil 
liberty.     The  keynote  to  this  history  is  Penn's 
frank  declaration  in  1700: 

"Friends,  if  in  the  Constitution  by  charter 
there  be  anything  that  jars,  alter  it.  If  you  want 
a  law  for  this  or  that,  prepare  it.  .  \  .  Study 
peace  and  be  at  unity.  ...  I  desire  to  see 
mine  not  otherwise  than  in  the  public's  prosperi- 
ty." 

The  Quaker  attitude  to  religious  liberty  and 
their  Indian  policy  form,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  important  chapters  in  the  author's 
volume.  Their  attitude  to  war  is  another 
matter  and  one  which  probably  had  as  much 
as  anything  else  to  do  with  the  downfall  of  the 
Quaker  supremacy  in  Pennsylvania.  Presi- 
dent Sharpless  dates  this  decline  from  1750  and 
gives  us  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  subject. 
He  regrets  that  the  Quakers  did  not  stand  firm 
to  their  original  position  and  hold  the  public 
places  which  were  given  to  them  and  act  there 


in  obedience  to  their  principles,  instead  of  re- 
signing and  retiring  from  the  contest.  He 
believes  that  this  policy  of  non-resistant  faith- 
fulness to  conviction,  when  place  and  respon- 
sibility were  in  their  hands,  would  have  given 
the  world  a  more  virile  example  of  the  merits 
of  the  Quaker  method  of  meeting  wrong  and 
injustice.  Perhaps  so;  we  shall  never  know. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  the  Society  did  not 
think  so,  but  divided  on  this  very  issue,  and 
the  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  more 
aggressive  and  hard-headed  Scotch-Irish. 
President  Sharpless's  study  is  none  the  less 
interesting.  The  "  experiment  "  he  describes 
was  by  no  means  a  total  failure.  What  was 
really  sound  in  it  survived,  and  will  survive  in 
the  far  better  form  of  potent  social  idea  and 
principle  than  it  would  have  had  if  organized 
in  the  consistent  ideal  social  Quakerism  of 
William  Penn. 

The  Philosophy  of  Government.  By  George 
W.  Walthew.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.25.) 

The  author  describes  this  essay  in  his  sub- 
title as  a 

"  Treatise  on  the  fundamental  characteristics 
of  man  as  exhibited  in  his  relations  to  the  State, 
and  the  ultimate  form  of  civil  government  certain 
to  result  therefrom." 

This  indicates  that  he  has  at  least  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  basis  on  which  civil  government 
rests  in  the  psychologic  constitution  of  men 
and  the  divinely  appointed  necessities  of  their 
social  relations.  The  book  is  addressed  to 
readers  who  are  able  to  follow  rather  abstruse 
lines  of  speculation,  tho  the  author  makes  his 
points  clearly  enough.  As  compared  with  the 
system  of  government  laid  down  in  the  United 
States  Constitution,  he  believes  that  the  Brit- 
ish system  is  better,  as  in  it  responsibility  is 
concentrated  and  not  lost  in  the  elaborate 
checks  of  a  system  of  balanced  powers.  While 
he  believes  in  democratic  government  and,  in 
some  respects,  in  an  extreme  form  of  demo- 
cratic government,  popular  power  presents 
itself  to  him  in  a  double  aspect,  in  which  the 
popular  instinct,  working  soundly  and  truly 
to  the  main  point  of  great  questions  and  poli- 
cies, is  sure  to  go  wrong  as  to  the  elaboration 
of  details,  methods  and  administration.  It 
requires  here  to  be  aided  by  the  competent 
statesman  who  will  find  his  place,  be  found 
for  it  or  put  in  it  by  a  law  of  political 
selection  which  Mr.  Walthew  elaborates  in  his 
second  chapter.  The  chapter  on  the  "  Alter- 
nation of  Political  Forces,"  reads  to  us  like  a 
somewhat  difficult  statement  of  the  function 
and  value  of  an  enlightened  and  patriotic  Op- 
position  in  a    free    government.     The  author, 
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however,  accumulates  around  the  main  ques- 
tion a.  large  re-enforcement  of  philosophical  il- 
lustration and  reflection.  The  same  is  trm  "I 
the  following  chapter  on  "The  Law  of  Political 
Subordination."  In  plain  English  the  author 
means  thai  "  public  duty  is  ;i  public  trust."  It 
would  be  nn  just  toend  this  notice  without  add- 
ing that  when  he  chooses  to  use  it,  the  author 
has  a  remarkable  ability  for  plain  speech,  and 
that  the  merit  of  his  book  depends  largely  on 
these  bold,  vigorous  and  manly  sallies. 

The  Student  Missionary  Appeal.  Addresses 
at  the  Third  International  Convention  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign 
Missions,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Feb. 
23-27,  1898.  (New  York:  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement  for  Foreign  Missions.) 
There  has  been  no  convention  in  these  days 
of  conventions  which  surpassed  this  one  at 
Cleveland  for  directness  and  simplicity  of  pur- 
pose and  effective  work.  Those  who  had  the 
ordering  of  it  meant  business,  and  they  allowed 
nothing  to  come  between  them  and  the  secur- 
ing of  the  end  in  view,  which  was"  the  clear 
setting  forth  of  the  aims,  opportunities  and 
needs  of  the  great  Student  Movement  for  For- 
eign Missions.  The  selection  of  topics  and  of 
speakers  was  held  rigidly  to  the  test  of  utility. 
Experts,  and  experts  only,  were  invited  to  the 
platform,  and  they  were  held  to  a  close  ac- 
count for  every  minute  of  time  occupied.  The 
Developments  of  the  Movement  itself;  the 
Preparation  and  Qualifications  of  the  Volun- 
teer; the  Problems  of  the  Non-Christian 
World;  the  Financial  Problem  in  Missions;  the 
Responsibility  of  the  Students,  of  Pastors,  of 
Ministers,  of  Laymen,  were  set  forth  very 
forcibly  by  such  men  as  John  R.  Mott,  Presi- 
ident  Ewing,  of  Lahore,  India,  the  Bishop  of 
Huron,  Dr.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  S.  M.  Zwemer, 
Robert  E.  Speer,  President  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall,  and  many  others.  There  were  surveys 
of  the  different  fields  and  discussions  of  mis- 
sionary methods  by  those  of  practical  experi- 
ence. The  whole  is  admirably  presented  for 
the  most  part  in  accurate  verbatim  form,  and 
constitutes  an  invaluable  element  in  any  mis- 
sionary library.  It  is  full  of  suggestion,  in- 
formation, inspiration. 

Essays  on  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion   and    Related     Topics.       By    William 
Archibald  Dunning,    Ph.D.,    Professor    of 
History  in  Columbia  University.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     $2.00.) 
This  is  a  collection   of    political  essays  pub- 
lished during  the  last  eleven  years,  four  in  the 
Political  Science  Quarterly ,  cne  in   the  Yale  Re- 


view, and  one  among  the  "  Papers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association."  As  collected 
into  one  volume  they  make  a  systematic  and 
logical  discussion  of  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions Involved  in  the  Civil  War  and  in  recon- 
struction which  is  in  the  highest  degree  oppor- 
tune, for  events  have  brought  us  to  another 
crisis  in  our  constitutional  history,  and  there 
are  strong  symptoms  of  an  inclination  to  re- 
sort to  the  same  general  methods  ot  solv- 
ing the  problem  which  cost  us  so  much  be- 
fore. Professor  Dunning  begins  with  the 
question,  what  became  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  Civil  War,  what  was  the  constitutional 
status  of  the  revolted  States  during  the  hostili- 
ties and  in  the  period  of  reconstruction  ?  He 
discusses  those  moot  questions  of  the  times, 
the  war  power,  the  Presidential  Dictatorship, 
Mr.  Sumner's  "  State  suicide,"  Thaddeus 
Stevens's  "  conquered  provinces,"  the  "sus- 
pended animation  "  or  "  forfeited  rights  "  the- 
ory. The  military  occupation  of  the  South  did 
not  end  so  long  ago  as  to  make  the  discussion 
of  it  ancient  history,  or  the  author's  calm,  ju- 
dicial tone  any  less  impressive.  As  bearing 
on  the  reconstruction  history,  the  volume 
comes  to  an  end  in  a  study  of  the  impeachment 
trial  of  President  Johnson,  the  points  at  which 
it  broke  down,  and  what  the  country  escaped 
by  that  breakdown.  The  other  chapters  an- 
swer the  question,  Are  the  States  equal  under 
the  Constitution  ?  substantially  that  they  are, 
and  gives  a  sketch  of  American  political  phi- 
losophy, beginning  calmly  with  the  asser- 
tion, "  There  is  no  American  political  philos- 
ophy." 

The  Awakening  of  a  Nation.  Mexico  of  To- 
day. By  Charles  F.  Lummis.  Profusely 
Illustrated.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  $2.50.) 
The  awakening  hero  of  Mr.  Lucnmis's  epic  is 
Mexico,  and  no  man  need  have  a  better  to  sing 
of  nor  more  that  is  good,  inspiring  and  hope- 
ful to  say  of  him.  This  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  reading  of  Mr.  Lummis's  papers  in 
Harper' s  Magazine  during  the  year  past  has  al- 
ready brought  us.  To  those  who  have  not 
followed  Mexico  through  the  past  twenty  years 
or  read  the  Reports  of  its  most  admirable  rep- 
resentative at  Washington,  this  book  will  be  a 
revelation.  The  transformation  under  Diaz 
has  been  complete.  It  has  settled  down  into  a 
well-ordered  Government  and  gone  to  work 
building  railways,  founding  industries,  devel- 
oping schools,  literature  and  art.  His  descrip- 
tion of  Diaz,  with  his  slight  infusion  of  the  ab- 
original Indian  (p.  105),  is  worth  quoting: 

"There  are   young  old  men  everywhere,   but 
this  is  the  freshest  veteran  in  my  knowledge.  By 
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the  lithe  step,  the  fine  ruddy  skin,  whose  capil- 
laries have  not  yet  learned  to  clog  or  knot,  by  the 
keen,  full  eye  or  the  round,  flexible  voice,  it  seems 
a  palpable  absurdity  to  pretend  that  this  man  has 
counted  not  only  sixty-seven  years,  but  years  of 
supreme  stress.  If  in  forty  of  them  he  ever 
knew  a  comforting  certainty,  it  must  have  been 
by  faith,  not  by  sight  ;  for  from  boyhood  to  mid- 
dle life  his  face  was  always  against  overwhelming 
odds." 

The  draining  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  (p.  52)  is 
another  achievement  to  which  the  reader  may 
turn.  The  growth  of  railways  (p.  78),  of  man- 
ufactures and  manufactories  (p.  36),  and  ot 
institutions  of  learning  and  schools  (p.  66)  are 
passages  which  the  reader  will  wish  to  read. 
When  he  has  read  them  he  will  be  convinced 
that  Mr.  Lummis  has  some  good  ground  for 
his  high  encomiums, and  that  Mexico  is  indeed 
worth  knowing  by  her  neighbors. 

The  Cross  in  Tradition,  History  and  Art. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Wood  Seymour.  With 
Illustrations.  Large  8vo,  pages  xxx,  489. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 
This  beautiful  volume  has  be«en  unfortunate 
in  the  writing  and  the  editing.  The  author 
left  his  manuscript  unrevised,  and  his  literary 
executor  died  before  it  received  his  correc- 
tions. It  contains  an  immense  amount  of  in« 
formation  compiled  for  the  most  part  from 
other  volumes.  Its  value  depends  upon  the 
value  of  the  sources,  for  not  a  great  deal  of 
critical  judgment  is  shown  in  the  use  of 
them.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  the  crosses  in  architecture  and  symbol- 
ism, and  a  very  large  number  of  beautiful  il- 
lustrations. Of  course  the  bulk  of  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  period  covered  by  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
this  portion  is  the  more  important  as  well  as 
the  larger,  for  the  introductory  chapter  given 
to  the  history  of  the  cross  before  the  Christian 
era  is  of  no  value  whatever.  It  assumes  that 
every  line  cutting  another  line  at  right  angles 
which  appears  in  the  way  of  ornamentation  or 
symbol  on  any  pre-Christian  bit  of  pottery  or 
seal  is  an  adumbration  of  Christian  faith,  and 
it  is  interpreted  accordingly.  Of  course  this 
is  all  nonsense.  The  crux  ansata  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monument  had  its  own  meaning,  and  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  cylinder  seals  occa- 
sionally show  a  cross  whose  meaning  even  yet 
nobody  knows.  Probably  it  was  the  symbol  of 
a  single  god.  So  with  the  fylfot,  or  swastika. 
On  this  subject  the  author  depends  upon  Lay- 
ard's  guesses  before  we  knew  anything  about 
Oriental  mythology,  and  when  it  was  imagined, 
and  the  author  believes  that  there  was  an 
Assyrian  god  Ra.  So,  of  course,  he  copies  Lay- 


ard  in  calling  a  Ilittite  goddess  the  Assyrian 
Venus.  Let  the  reader  skip  the  first  chapter 
and  he  will  find  in  the  remaining  eleven  an 
immense  amount  of  correct  and  pleasant  in- 
formation, of  no  value  in  religion,  but  of  a 
great  deal  of  value  for  those  who  seek  curious 
information  about  the  mysteries  of  religious 
art. 

An    Illustrated   Flora    of    the   Northern 
United  States,  Canada  and  the  British 
Possessions.     By  Nathaniel  Lord  Britton, 
Ph.D.,  and  Hon.  Addison  Brown.      In  three 
volumes.     Vol.   Ill,  Apocynaceae   to    Com- 
posite.      Large      8vo,      pages      xiv,     588. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 
This  third  volume    concludes    a  magnificent 
piece  of  botanical  work  and  gives  us  the    first 
complete  flora  of   the   entire  United   States,  to 
which  are   added  Canada  and  the  British  Pos- 
sessions.    It  thus  takes  in  the  whole  of  North 
America   above  the    Mexican    line.      We    have 
called  attention  to   the    two  previous  volumes, 
and  this  maintains  their  character.     The  work 
is  notable  and  indispensable  to    botanical    stu- 
dents in  that  it  gives  not  only  a  description  of 
every    species,    but   also  a    compact    woodcut. 
Half  the  present  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Com- 
posites, and  the  pictures  of   the  asters   will  be 
found  of  great  value  in  helping  the  student  to 
distinguish    this    most  puzzling    family.     We 
might  say  the  same  of  the  golden-rods.     While 
the  three  volumes  are    quite    too   bulky   to  be 
carried  about  like  the  pocket  edition  of  Gray's 
"  Manual,"  they  will  be  of   great    use    on    the 
table  when  one  returns  with  his  tin  box  full  of 
plants.       A   general    key  of    the    orders    and 
families  is  given  with  this   third    volume,  and 
also  the   fullest  list  that  has    yet    appeared    of 
the    popular    names   of  the  plants,    some    ten 
thousand  in  all.     The  illustrations  of  separate 
plants  count  up  over  four  thousand. 

The  Occasional  Address.     Its  Composition  and 
Literature.     By  Lorenzo  Sears,  L.H.D., Pro- 
fessor  in   Brozun   University.     (G.   P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     $1.25.) 
It   is   to  be   wondered  at  that  no  one  has  un- 
dertaken before  to  fill  the  gap  whose  very  seri- 
ous magnitude  and  importance  has  given  Pro- 
fessor Sears  the  opportunity  so  well   improved 
in  this  volume.     It  has  been  too   generally  as- 
sumed that,  the  pulpit  alone  excepted,  training 
for  any  kind  of  oratory  would  answer   for  all. 
In  a  free  country  like  ours  the   occasional    ad- 
dress   is    too    important,  too    difficult    and    too 
strictly  characterized  with   difficulties  and    ob- 
jects of  its  own  to  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself 
in    this    indifferent   way.     Many  an  ineffectual 
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orator  would  have  welcomed  Professor  Sears' a 

suggestions  and  perhaps  have  come  off  glori- 
ous with  applause  could  he  have  had  them. 
He  begins  with  a  general  discussion  of  the  ele- 
ments of  structure  that  compose  such  oratory, 
and  takes  up  next  the  very  Important  matter  of 
"  Qualities  of  Expression,"  giving  an  analysis 
as  sound  as  it  is  original  and  useful.  The  last 
third  of  the  manual  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  "  Forms  of  Occasional  Address,"  such  as 
"The  Eulogy,"  "The  Commencement  Ad- 
dress," "  The  Political  Speech,"  and  that  most 
difficult  achievement  to  rescue  from  vanity, 
"  The  After-Dinner  Speech."  Professor  Sears 
looks  at  this  matter  on  its  rational  side.  He  re- 
marks that  it  is.commonly  true  that  the  whole 
serious  point  and  purpose  for  which  the  com- 
pany is  assembled  it  is  for  the  orator  to  make, 
and  that  very  many  of  the  best  and  most  effec- 
tive movements  of  the  day  have  taken  their 
start  in  occasions  of  this  nature  well  improved. 
But  the  art  is  a  difficult  one,  and  well  worth 
the  pains  of  study  and  practice.  Professor 
Sears's  handbook  will  be  found  a  thoroughly 
intelligent  aid. 

Christian  Aspects  of  Life.  By  Brooke  Foss 
JVestcott,  D.D.,D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Durham. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.  $2.00.) 
The  addresses  have  all  the  mellow  richness 
and  charm  which  we  have  learned  to  expect  of 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  They  make  an  ideal 
collection  for  Sunday  reading.  Even  such 
fragments  as  "  Consider  the  Lilies  "  or  "  Via 
hominis,  visio  Dei"  are  full  of  this  charm. 
The  remarks  on  Sunday  rest  have  the  very 
power  and  spirit  of  the  day  in  them.  The 
Bishop's  remarks  on  education  will  command 
attention  not  only  as  coming  from  a  great 
scholar,  but  from  a  great  teacher,  who  has 
thought  much  on  the  subject  and  to  good  pur- 
pose. In  this  age  of  loose  talking  and  loose 
writing,  when  words  mean  so  little  and  are 
used  with  so  little  precision  or  conscience, 
what  Bishop  Westcott  says  of  his  old  master 
at  King  Edward's  School,  the  late  James  Prince 
Lee,  will  bear  quoting: 

"  For  Mr.  Lee  had  an  intense  belief  in  the  exact 
force  of  language.  A  word  had  its  own  peculiar 
history,  and  delivered  its  own  precise  message. 
A  structural  form  conveyed  for  him  a  definite 
idea.  It  might  not  be  possible  to  transfer  into 
English  the  exact  meaning  conveyed  by  the  orig- 
inal; but  at  least  we  were  required  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  minutest  turns  of  expression,  and 
required  at  last  to  recognize  the  loss  involved  in 
our  own  renderings.  If  1  were  to  select  one  en- 
dowment which  I  have  found  most  precious  to  me 

the  whole  work  oi  life,  I  should  select  the  ab- 


solute  beliel  In  the  force  of  words  which  I  gained 
through  the  strictest  verbal  criticism.  Belief  in 
words  is  finally  belief  in  thought,  belief  in  man. 
Beliel  in  words  is  a  guide  to  the  apprehension  of 

the  prophetic  element  in  the  works  of  genius.  The 
deeper  teachings  of  poetry  are  not  disposed  of  by 
the  superficial  question,  '  Did  the  writer  mean  all 
that?'  'No,'  we  boldly  answer;  'yet  he  said  it, 
because  he  saw  the  truth  which  he  did  not  and 
perhaps  at  the  time  could  not  consciously  ana- 
lyze.'"    .     .     . 

Common  Sense  Christianity.  Being  Many  of 
the  "  Congregationalist  "  Articles  of  Alonzo 
Hall  Quint,  D.D.  Selected  and  Arranged 
by  Wilder  D.  Quint.  (The  Pilgrim  Press, 
Boston.  $1.50.) 
There  is  great  danger  that  whoever  once  be- 
gins on  this  book  will  read  it  straight  through. 
There  are  just  one  hundred  of  these  brief  pa- 
pers in  the  volume.  One  draws  the  reader  on 
to  the  other,  and  before  he  knows  it  he  is  com- 
mitted to  the  whole  one  hundred.  They  were 
written  to  be  read  one  at  a  time,  and  with  two 
weeks'  leisure  between  them  for  reflection. 
They  are  the  late  Dr.  Quint's  fortnightly  pa- 
pers in  the  Congregationalist .  We  doubt 
whether  ever  in  this  world  there  was  such  an- 
other series  of  common-sense  papers  on  mat- 
ters that  people  get  into  perplexity  and  fall  by 
the  ears  about.  Until  it  please  God  to  raise 
up  another  Dr.  Quint  we  shall  be  :n«despair  of 
such  another  series  as  this  volume  contains. 
Miscellaneous  it  is,  of  course;  but  points  and 
principles  of  vital  importance  come  up  in  all, 
and  Dr.  Quint  had  on  hand  the  great  store  of 
good  sense  and  knowledge  to  say  the  right 
word.  His  mind  was  a  great  storehouse  in 
which  law,  precedent,  facts,  cases  and  statis- 
tics were  laid  away  ready  for  immediate  use, 
and  all  held  under  the  command  of  a  powerful 
mind  in  absolute  command  of  all  its  knowledge 
and  all  its  powers,  and  warmed  through  and 
through  with  the  characteristic  good  sense  and 
humor  of  his  New  Hampshire  ancestry.  The 
outcome  in  this  volume  is  a  collection  of  com- 
mon-sense cases  in  which  casuistry  rises  to  the 
highest  plane  of  judgment  and  knowledge,  and 
speaks  frankly  and  honestly  in  behalf  of  peace 
and  good  will  among  men. 

Certain  Accepted  Heroes,  and  Other  Essays 
in  Literature  and   Politics.     By  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.     (Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.50.) 
This  collection  of  miscellaneous  papers  takes 
ics  name  from  a  scoffing  paper  on  Homer  which 
is  the  least  happy  of  the  series.    In  "  The  Last 
Plantagenet  "  Mr.   Lodge   brings    forward    an 
argument,  by    no    means    new    or    unfamiliar, 
which  is  designed  to  put  Richard    III  in  abet- 
ter light.  The  closing  paper,  on  "  Our  Foreign 
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Policy,"  is  a  plea  for  the  new  imperialism.  In 
the  paper  on  "Shakespeare's  Americanisms" 
Mr.  Lodge  is  at  his  best.  His  general  position 
that  English  modern  usage  cannot  be  allowed 
to  dictate  the  forms  of  correct  usage  for  the 
non-British  millions  of  the  English-speaking 
race  is  perfectly  sound,  and  would  be  even  if 
he  were  not  able  to  trace  so  many  of  the  usages 
complained  of  as  "American  "  back  to  the  best 
possible  authority  in  Shakespeare.  In  Nan- 
tucket Mr.  Lodge  has  noted  surviving  the 
word  to  "  fleet,"  meaning  "to  pass"  or  "to 
move,"  precisely  as  it  is  used  in  "As  You  Like 
it  "  (Act  I,  Scene  1): 

"  They   say   many   young  gentlemen    flock   to 
him  every  day,  and  fleet  the  time  carelessly." 

Elsewhere  in  New  England  this  usage  has 
perished.  v 

Social  England.     A  Record  of  the  Progress  of 

the  People  in  Religion,  Laws,  Learning,  Arts, 

Industry,  Commerce,  Science,  Literature  and 

Manners  from    the   Earliest     Times   to    the 

Present  Day.     By  Various  Writers.     Edited 

by   H.  D.    Traill,  D.C.L.,  Sometime  Fellow 

of    St.  John" 's  College,  Oxford.      Volume  VI, 

From  the  Battle  of    Waterloo  to  the  General 

Election   of  1885.     (G.  P.   Putnam's    Sons. 

$3.50.) 

We   have  commented    with  as  much   fulness 

as  we  could  on  the  five  preceding   volumes  of 

this  remarkable  series  as  they  issued  from  the 

press,   and    expressed  a  high    appreciation  of 

their  value,  especially  to  the   general    reader 

or  student  of    English    history.     No  work  on 

the  subject  has  been  attempted  which  gave  so 

full,  broad  and  various   a   picture  of    England 

on  so  many  lines.     It   is   a  co-operative  work, 

in  which  the  co-operation  is  skilfully  indicated 

and   combined    by    the    general    editor.      The 

number  of    contributors    co-operating    in   this 

volume  is  thirty-three..  So  large  a  combination 

enables  the  editor  to  include    every    phase  of 

England's  life  and  civilization.     We   need  add 

nothing  to  our  commendations  of  the  previous 

volumes  of    this  series.     The  present  volume 

brings  the  history  down  to  1885.     We   suppose 

that  the  next  will  complete  the  work.  / 

How  to  Build  a  Home.      The  House  Practical. 

By     Francis     C.     Moore.       (Doubleday     & 

McClure  Co.  $1.00.) 
This  manual  of  house  building  embodies  the 
practical  experience  of  a  gentleman  who  has 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  subject  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  and  taken  notes  from 
time  to  time.  It  contains  practical  suggestions 
as  to  safety  from  fire  and  how  to  secure  it, 
safety  to  health,  comfort,  convenience,   dura- 


bility and  economy.  The  different  kinds  of 
material  to  be  used  in  construction  are  fully 
discussed  with  the  advantages  of  each.  Plumb- 
ing, heating,  lighting,  the  arrangement  of 
rooms,  offices,  closets,  windows,  doors,  stair- 
ways, and  the  very  important  matter  of  foun- 
dations, walls,  cellar-work,  drains  and  cellar 
floors  are  thoroughly  expounded.  The  manual 
ends  with  a  complete  series  of  specimen  speci- 
fications which,  if  studied  carefully,  will  show 
the  builder  how  to  get  what  he  wants  and  save 
him  a  deal  of  disappointment,  vexation  and 
expense.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sam- 
ple contracts.  The  manual  contains  no  con- 
siderable number  of  elevations  or  designs,  and 
those  given  rather  serve  as  illustrations  than 
as  designs. 

Napoleon  III  and  His  Court.  By  Imbert  De 
Saint-Amand.  Translated  by  Elizabeth  Gil- 
bert Martin.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50.) 
The  first  volume  of  the  new  study  of  Napo- 
leon III,  has  already  been  given  to  the  public 
under  the  attractive  title  of  "  Louis  Napoleon 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Montijo."  The  volume 
before  us  describes  the  Emperor  at  the  hight 
of  his  power  and  carries  the  history  down  to 
the  birth  of  the  unfortunate  prince  his.  son.  M. 
Saint-Amand  is  exceptionally  qualified  for 
writing  this  romance  of  history.  The  volume 
ends  in  1856.  The  golden  age  of  the  Empire 
had  come,  Russia  had  yielded  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  force  when  Austria  threw  her  sword 
into  the  scale  with  England,  France,  Sardinia 
and  Turkey.  The  young  prince  was  born. 
The  Emperor  was  himself  set  on  an  era  of 
peace,  and  all  this  had  grown  out  of  one  of 
those  romances  of  history  which  it  is  the 
special  function  and  delight  of  M.  De  Saint- 
Amand  to  describe.  The  volume  shines  with 
all  his  charm  and  brilliancy.  The  translator 
seems  to  have  caught    the    graces  of   his  style. 

The  Girl  at  Cobhurst.  By  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton. (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.) 
This  new  story  comes  fresh  from  Mr.  Stockton 
to  the  reader  without  having  been  lined  out  to 
him  in  any  intermediary  publication  as  a  serial. 
It  is  a  first-rate  summer  story,  rich  in  the  author's 
quaint  humors,  droll  surprises  and  situations 
which  no  other  brain  could  have  invented,  or 
having  invented  bring  the  actors  out  of  in  any 
kind  of  good  form.  Of  course  a  thread  of 
lovering  runs  through  the  book.  Like  all  Mr. 
Stockton's  stories,  it  is  thoroughly  natural  and 
healthy,  and  free  from  the  feverish  atmos- 
pheres which  hang  around  so  many  of  the  mod- 
ern love  stories. 
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THI  NeGKOAND  i  Mi'  Win  it.  Man.  By  Bish- 
op W.J.  Gaines,  D.D.  (A.  M.  E.  Publishing 
House,  631  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia.  $1.00.) 
Bishop  Gaines  is  one  of  the  strongest  men  the 
African  race  has  produced  in  this  country.  He 
knows  his  people  well,  and  knows  how  to  judge 
them  and  the  progress  they  are  making.  His 
views  on  the  "  Negro  Question,"  as  given  in 
this  volume,  are  the  result  of  his  lifelong  ob- 
servation. They  are  expressed  systematically, 
responsibly,  and  with  the  most  deliberation  he 
could  give  them.  They  cover  all  the  impor- 
tant points — what  the  colored  people  are  doing 
in  the  advance  toward  citizenship,  education, 
accumulation;  of  property  in  the  development 
of  family  life  and  marriage,  the  home  life  and 
religion  of  the  negro.  On  all  these  points 
Bishop  Gaines  presents  a  hopeful  view  of  the 
situation.  He  finds  good  progress;  in  the  mat- 
ter of  property  he  finds  wonderful  progress 
made  by  the  colored  man.  The  question  of 
amalgamation  he  regards  with  some  amuse- 
ment as  an  issue  which  has  been  brought  on 
by  the  very  people  who  cry  out  against  it  in 
horror.  It  is  certainly  not  the  blacks  who 
have    been      mingling     their    blood    with    the 

whites. Presbyterianism:    Its  Relation 

TO  THE  Negro.  Illustrated  by  the  Berean  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Philadelphia.  By  Matthew 
Anderson,  A.M.  (John  McGill,  White  &  Co., 
Philadelphia.  $1.25.)  In  this  history  of  this 
church  and  pastor,  we  have  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting illustration  of  the  social  and  religious 
problem  of  the  negro.  Mr.  Anderson  is  a  man 
of  sense,  education  and  ability.  He  has  had  a 
regular  college  training  and  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  and  other  learned  societies.  The  in- 
troductions contributed  to  his  book  by  Dr. 
Grimke,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Dr.  Jno.  B. 
Reeve,  of  Philadelphia,  show  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  and  the  value  set  on  his  work. 
The  lesson  of  the  book  depends  partly  on  the 
history  given  of  the  Berean  Church,  and  even 
more  on  the  pastor's  experiences  as  a  colored 
man  and  minister.  We  could  wish  that  the 
induction  of  facts  in  evidence  might  have  been 
broader  and  that  Mr.  Anderson  had  extended 
his  illustrations  and  his  narrative  widely 
enough  to  show  the  broad  natural  relations  of 
Presbyterianism  to  the  negro.  As  one  con- 
crete example  nothing  better  or  more  effective 
can  be  had  than  Mr.  Anderson's  book. 

Inasmuch.  A  Story  of  the  West.  Written 
for  the  Woman" 's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  Ne- 
braska. (John  Wilson  &  Sons,  Cambridge, 
Mass.)  The  interest  of  this  story  is  that  its 
twelve  chapters  were  written  by  twelve  ladies 


of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Nebraska  in  co-operation,  each  one  in  succes- 
sion taking  up  the  work  where  it  was  left  by 
her  predecessor  and  developing  it  into  a  story 
illustrating  home  missionary  life  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  powerful  motives  which  draw 
those  who  feel  its  appeal  to  it.  The  story  is 
very  cleverly  contrived  and  developed  into 
surprising  evenness  of  style  by  the  twelve  col- 
laborators, whose  names  are  given,  and  among 
whom  we  recognize  well-known  names  and 
well-known  writers.  Their  composite  work- 
manship has  produced  a  very  touching  illustra- 
tion of  the  dealings  by  which  the  Great  Lord 
draws  his  own  into  his  service,  prepares  them 
for  it,  and  sweetens  and  blesses  all  its  sacri- 
fices. 

/  Clerical  Types.  By  the  Rev.  Homer  Mann. 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  $1.00.)  Avery 
bright,  entertaining,  keen  book,  and  by  no 
means  without  its  uses.  Mr.  Mann  is  endowed 
with  a  penetrating  eye  to  begin  with,  and  he 
has  turned  it  on  his  brethren  to  some  purpose. 
There  is  no  man  so  much  in  view,  so  hab- 
itually in  view,  and  who  has  so  few  unwatched 
really  private  spots  in  his  life  as  the  minister. 
His  types  are  many.  Mr.  Mann  has  picked 
out  twenty  of  them.  They  will  all  be  recog- 
nized as  having  at  least  verisimilitude.  Mr. 
Mann  is,  on  the  whole,  an  appreciative  critic. 
His  humor  is,  however,  of  the  destructive  sort, 
and  all  the  more  so  for  giving  the  impression 
that  it  is  drawn  from  life  and  goes  straight  to 
the  mark.  J 

Current  Questions  for  Thinking  Men.  By 
Robert  Stuart  MacArthur.  (American  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  Philadelphia.  $1.50.) 
Dr.  McArthur  is  the  well-known,  highly  es- 
leemed,  popular  and  brilliant  pastor  of  Calvary 
Church  in  this  city.  This  collection  of  ad- 
dresses, papers  and  sermons  represents  not 
only  himself  but  the  Baptist  communion  at 
the  best,  freest  and  boldest.  A  golden  candor 
breathes  in  every  sentence.  He  writes  in  clear, 
strong,  vivid  English,  and  utters  himself  from 
a  full  mind  and  a  warm  heart  and  on  a  solid 
basis  of  good  sense. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  John,  with 
Notes  Critical  and  Practical.  By  the  Rev.  M .  F. 
Sadler.  (Imported  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50.)  This  commentary  has  received  attes- 
tations of  its  usefulness  which  make  it  unnec- 
essary for  us  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to 
the  new  edition.  It  was  published  in  1883  and 
has  been  reprinted  since  that  year  six  times, 
and  is  now,  in  1898,  issued  again.  Nothing 
need  be  added  to  this  substantial  proof  of  its 
usefulness. 
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Manual  of  Physical  Drill,  United  States 
Army.  By  First  Lieutenant  Edmund  L.  Butts, 
Twenty-first  Infantry,  U.S.A.  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  $1.25.)  This  is  a  capital  manual  of  phys- 
ical training  for  use  in  the  army.  It  will  en- 
able any  officer  to  give  regular,  scientific  and 
well-approved  instruction  to  his  command. 
Positions  at  all  critical  points  are  given  by  in- 
stantaneous photography.  The  exercises  are 
arranged  in  sets  and  follow  each  other  w:thout 
pause,  so  as  to  compel  attention  and  concentra- 
tion. The  exercises  are  progressive,  and  in- 
clude a  series  in  wall  scaling  and  climbing. 

The  Young  American.  A  Civic  Reader.  By 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  LL.D .  (Maynard  Merrill 
&  Co.  60  cents.)  The  author  of  this  manual 
is  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  His  Civic  Reader  is  a  lit- 
tle political  manual  in  sixteen  brief  chapters 
simply  describing  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try,'its  organization  and  working.  Brief  as  it 
is  it  contains  much  which  many  a  young  man 
goes  to  college  and  perhaps  is  graduated  with- 
out understanding.  The  little  manual  is  inter- 
spersed with  patriotic  anecdotes,  tales,  songs 
and  poems. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Carmen  Sylva,  Rumania's  Poet  Queen, 
contributes  a  poem — "The  Soldier's  Tent" — 
to  Leslie' s  Popular  Monthly. 

. .  .  AnMcClure' 's  Magazine  for  September  the 
sea-fight  at  Santiago  is  described  by  George 
E.  Graham  and  W.  A.  M.  Goode,  who  watched 
the  destruction  of  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet  from 
the  "  Brooklyn  "  and  the  "  New  York." 

. .  .  .The  first  instalment  of  a  series  of  letters 
from  Thomas  Carlyle  to  his  "  little  sister  Jen- 
ny "  (Mrs.  Hanning)  appears  in  the  September 
Atlantic.  These  letters,  hitherto  unknown  and 
unpublished,  have  been  edited  and  annotated 
by  Charles  T.  Copeland. 

....Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  author  of  "Social 
Evolution,"  has  written  a  new  book  on  "  The 
Control  of  the  Tropics."  Discussing,  as  it 
does,  the  possibility  of  the  occupation  by  the 
United  States  of  tropical  regions,  this  book 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  thoughtful 
Americans. 

By  the   merest  coincidence   "Stars    and 

Telescopes,"  by  Prof.  D.  P.  Todd,  of  Amherst 
Observatory,  is  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.  at  the  same  time  with  Mabel 
Loomis  Todd's  "Corona  and  Coronet,"  which 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  will  publish. 
The  latter  is  the  story  of  the  Amherst  eclipse 
expedition  to  Japan  in  1896. 


...  .During  his  tour  in  Scotland,  says  The 
Bookman,  George  W.  Cable  visited  the  Burns 
shrines  and  wrote  this  verse  impromptu  in  the 
Burns  album: 

"  Of  heavenly  stature,  but  most  humble  smile, 
Gyved  with  our  faults  he  stands, 
Truth's  white  and  Love's  red  roses  rendering 

us, 
Whose  thorns  are  in  his  hands." 

. . .  .Here  are  true  copies  of  two  letters  about 
the  purchase  of  school-books  received  by  a 
prominent  publishing  house  in  Boston: 

"  Mr. I  have  baught  all  fables  Story  Books 

and  Novels  I  am  a  Goin  to  I  shal  see  the  Board 
aboit  it  first.  I  have  Bought  all  School  Books 
Requiard  I  am  Giting  tieard  of  Bying  Novels. 

"  yours 


"  Dear  Sir 

I  Can  not  Get  no  nobles  [novels]  book  for  a  Scool 
Book,  he  can  reed  Out  of  his  Reeders  and  not  Out 
of  the  Fairtale  Stories  Books 

"Yours  Truley 


The  books  spoken  of  were  finally  purchased  in 
both  instances. 

. .  .  .Rudyard  Kipling,  in  a  letter  to  The  Spec- 
tator (London),  appears  most  suggestively  in 
the  role  of  a  Shakespearean  commentator.  The 
subject  of  discussion  is  the  drunken  scene  in 
"  The  Tempest,"  and  Mr.  Kipling  answers  the 
question  as  to  whence  came   the  vision  of  the 

enchanted  island  by  saying  that  he  has  seen 
himself  a  spot  in  Bermuda  which  fits  "  to  per- 
fection "  Scene  2,  Act  II  of  "The  Tempest." 
He  thinks  that  Shakespeare  caught  snatches 
of  some  sailor's  tale  of  shipwreck  and,  later, 
hearing  more  of  the  story,  made  it  the  ba- 
sis for  the  play.  The  theory  is  very  plausi- 
ble, at  all  events  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Kipling. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 
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x5,  pp.312.    New  York  :  Uodd,  Mead  &  Co $2  50 

The   Wonderful  Century.    By  Alfred  R.  Wallace.    7%x5, 

pp.400.    New  York:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co 2  50 
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9x6,  pp.284.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co 5  00 

The  Music  Dreams  of  Richard  Wagner.    By  Albert  La- 
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A  Creel  of  Irish  Stories.    By  Jane  Barlow.    7J^x5,  pp.  320. 

New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co 1  25 

Meditations  on  Gout.     By  Geo.  H.  Ellwanger.     7^x5, 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE  American  people  are  convinced  by 
evidence  that  is  horribly  cumulative  that 
our  soldiers,  during  our  war  with  Spain,  have 
been  the  victims  of  murderous  incompetency 
on  the  part  of  the  War  Department.  A 
general  cry  is,  therefore,  raised  throughout 
the  country  that  a  thorough  and  searching 
investigation  be  made  that  shall  bring  to 
light  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  and  that  no  official,  high  or 
low,  be  in  any  way  improperly  shielded  from 
receiving  any  punishment  he  may  be  proved 
to  deserve.  That  cry  is  worthy  of  the 
American  people,  and  it  should  be  heeded  at 
once.  But  at  the  same  time  our  people 
should  stop  at  once  prejudging  the  case, 
and  fixing  the  responsibility  on  any  indi- 
vidual, be  that  individual  Secretary  Alger 
or  any  other  official.  One  of  the  grandest 
principles  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  that 
no  man  shall  be  deemed  guilty  until  he  is 
proved  so  to  be. 


THE    PRESIDENT. 

As  the  thoughtful  citizens  of  America  look 
back   from   the   peaceful   days    now  at  hand 
upon   this   brief    but    memorable    war  with 
Spain,  the  figure  of  the  President  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who  conducted  it  to  a  con- 
clusion so  successful  and  gratifying,  will  rise 
above  all  others.     From    Dewey  and  Schley, 
Miles  and  Wheeler,  the  regulars  and   Rough 
Riders,  and  all  the  heroes  who  fought  at  sea 
or    in  the   field    will  never  be  withheld  the 
credit  they    so    well    deserve;   but  the   calm 
strength    and     wisdom    of  the   man    in  the 
White  House,  the   man   of   humane  purpose 
and  firm  hand,  will  be  seen  more  and   more 
clearly  as  the  years  pass.     We  shall  justly  ap- 
preciate his  self-restraint,  his   high  sense  of 
duty   and    responsibility,  his  loyalty   to  the 
will  of    the    people,    his   humanity   and  his 
common  sense.     His  name  will  be  associated 
inseparably  with  the  expansion  of  the  nation 
in  the  Western  and   the  Eastern  oceans,  ac- 
complished honorably  and  naturally  by  a  war 
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waged  not  with  aggressive  or  greedy  pur- 
pose, but  for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed.  And 
the  American  people  will  give  him  the  high- 
est credit  not  only  for  the  sagacious  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  contest,  and  the  hon- 
orable acquisition  of  the  fruits  of  victory, 
but  also  for  the  new  appreciation  by  Old 
World  Powers  of  the  strength,  dignity  and 
promise  of  the  New  World's  great  Repub- 
lic. 

This  new  estimate  is  due  in  part  to  an  im- 
pression caused  by  the  President's  attitude 
from  the  beginning  and  to  the  continuing 
revelation  of  his  character.  We  remember 
that  in  the  days  intervening  between  the  ex- 
plosion in  the  harbor  of  Havana  and  the  out- 
break of  war  his  self-restraint  challenged  the 
admiration  of  European  observers.  It  was 
in  those  days  that  Mr.  McKinley  said:  "  The 
need  of  the  nation  is  that  those  to  whom  it 
looks  for  influence  upon  national  action  shall 
never  permit  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
by  a  tempest  of  feeling."  And  again,  to  a 
friend:  "You  may  rest  assured  that  there 
will  not  be  war  with  my  consent  except  for  a 
cause  which  will  satisfy  good  men  here,  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and — Almigftty  God." 
We  believe  that  Mr.  McKinley  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  cruel  slaughter  of  our  brave 
sailors  who  went  down  with  the  shattered 
"Maine";  but  he  was  not  swerved  from  his 
purpose  to  deal  with  Spain  upon  grounds 
afforded  by  the  deplorable  persecution  of  the 
Cuban  people.  The  evidence  did  not  surely 
connect  the  Spanish  Government  or  army 
with  the  crime;  he  did  not  permit  himself  to 
be  carried  away  by  sharp  resentment.  He 
strove  most  earnestly  to  avoid  war  by  induc- 
ing Spain  to  make  concessions  which  should 
satisfy  his  humane  purpose;  even  after  all  the 
resources  of  diplomacy  had  been  exhausted 
he  continued  his  efforts,  hoping  that  some 
turn  of  events  would  prevent  bloodshed;  but 
when  the  end  came  and  the  American  people 
insisted  upon  an  appeal  to  arms  he  set  out 
resolutely  to  execute  their  will,  without 
bluster,  with  no  vainglorious  outgivings,  but 
with  a  quiet  dig.iity  and  sober  earnestness 
befitting  his  office  and  the  serious  work  at 
hand. 
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Certain  pessimists  in  political  criticism 
have  spoken  sometimes  with  a  sneer  of  Mr. 
McKinley's  desire  to  be  "near  the  people." 
But  the  American  President  who  seeks  to 
isolate  himself  or  prefers  to  ignore  the  drift 
of  popular  sentiment  is  not  faithful  to  the 
principles  of  American  democracy.  He  may 
thus  imperil  his  party  and  the  party  pur- 
poses which  he  desires  to  promote.  The 
President  who  is  "near  the  people,"  more- 
over, enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  the 
people  "near"  himself,  giving  him  support, 
and  susceptible  to  informing  and  educating 
influences  proceeding  from  his  administra- 
tion. Mr.  McKinley's  course  drew  this  com- 
ment, recently,  from  the  London  Times: 

"  If  foreign  observers  might  presume  to  have 
an  opinion  upon  his  conduct,  it  would  probably 
be  that  President  McKinley  has  kept  his  finger 
constantly  upon  the  national  pulse  and  has 
known  how  to  stimulate  and  direct  national 
thought  without  too  markedly  outrunning  its 
movement.  Everything  has  been  done  in  the 
open;  every  move  has  been  discussed  as  a  pos- 
sibility all  over  the  United  States  before  the 
Government  was  irrevocably  committed  one 
way  or  the  other;  and  the  result  of  this  cau- 
tious, tentative  policy  is  that  where  he  stands 
at  this  moment  the  President  has  the  whole 
American  people  at  his  back.  We  do  not  know 
that  there  can  be  any  higher  statesmanship 
for  a  President  governing  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Slates." 

Our  opinion  as  to  Mr.  McKinley's 
methods  is  not  wholly  in  agreement  with 
this.  The  President  may  from  time  to 
time  strive  to  stimulate  national  thought 
with  respect  to  an  important  pending  prop- 
osition; but  we  should  say  that  he  seeks 
to  excite  discussion  rather  than  to  direct 
it  toward  some  desired  conclusion,  relying 
upon  the  intelligence  and  good  judgment  of 
the  American  people  after  they  shall  have 
been  thoroughly  informed.  "Everything 
has  been  done  in  the  open,"  as  the  great 
London  journal  says;  national  thought  has 
not  been  stimulated  by  concealed  agencies. 
But  the  President's  strong  sense  of  duty  and 
responsibility  have  led  him  at  times  to  cross 
the  current  of  national  opinion,  as  when  he 
urged,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
that  the  Government  of  the  Cuban  insur- 
gents should  not  be  recognized  formally, 
and  caused  it  to  be  known  that  he  would  ex- 


ercise his  veto  power  upon  war  resolutions 
including  such  recognition.  A  majority  of 
the  people  were  not  in  agreement  with  him 
on  this  question;  but  he  knew  that  in  good 
time  they  would  be  enlightened  and 
converted  to  his  view  by  the  informa- 
tion which  he  already  possessed.  It  is 
this  deep  sense  of  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity and  his  loyalty  to  a  humane  purpose 
which  will  shape  his  course  with  respect  to 
the  government  of  Cuba  and  the  disposal  of 
the  Philippine  archipelago;  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  his  regard  for  the  will  of  an  en- 
lightened people  as  to  a  question  of  the  high- 
est importance  has  caused  him  to  defer,  by 
the  terms  of  the  peace  agreement,  the  dis- 
closure and  presentation  of  the  American 
decision  as  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  in 
the  aichipelago  until  there  shall  have  been 
time  for  the  people  to  consider  the  matter 
soberly  in  peaceful  days,  and  for  the  Govern- 
ment itself  to  procure  and  disseminate  all 
the  information  that  is  to  be  desired.  Con- 
sequently, the  demand  of  the  American  Com- 
missioners— whether  it  be  for  the  island  of 
Luzon  or  for  control  of  the  entire  archipelago 
—  will  probably  be  acceptable  to  a  very  large 
majority  of  American  citizens,  a  demand 
based  upon  the  Administration's  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  situation  abroad  and 
with  public  sentiment  at  home. 

Altho  the  war  was  brief,  the  new  responsi- 
bilities assumed  by  our  Government  at  the 
conclusion  of  it  must  be  borne  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  Cuban  problem  remains 
to  be  solved;  for  Spanish  rule  the  rule  of  the 
American  Republic  must  be  substicuted  in 
Porto  Rico;  in  the  Philippines,  probably,  a 
great  and  important  work  is  to  be  done.  We 
are  confident  that  the  political  party  of  which 
Mr.  McKinley  was  the  candidate  in  1896 
will  be  empowered  in  1900  to  enforce  and 
perfect  the  policies  which  are  the  fruit  of  this 
year's  war.  What  may  be  called  the  colonial 
problems  will  not  have  been  solved  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  century.  The  candidate 
whose  election  in  1896  was  a  sure  defense 
against  anarchy  and  a  dishonest  national  cur- 
rency, and  under  whose  wise  direction  the  war 
which  has  brought  to  us  these  problems  was 
prosecuted,  will  be  able  to  escape  a  renom- 
ination  only  by  declining  it.  The  peculiar 
conditions    will    imperatively   demand    that 
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the  Chief  Magistrate  who  was  the   agent   of 

the  people  in  bringing  these  problems  into 
existence  shall  have  a  second  term  in  which 
to  use  his  exceptional  knowledge  and  quali- 
fications for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  in 
completing  the  solution  of  them. 


INVESTIGATE! 

Somebody  is  to  blame  for  the  horrible  con- 
dition of  our  soldiers  at  Santiago  and  in  the 
camps  at  Chickamauga,  Montauk  Point  and 
elsewhere.  They  have  suffered  unmercifully; 
they  have  died  unnecessarily,  not  only  at  the 
front,  but  here  at  home,  in  the  camps  se- 
lected for  their  best  comfort  and  health. 
There  has  been  neglect  rising  to  criminal 
cruelty.     Somebody  is  to  blame;  who  is  it  ? 

On  this  subject  we  are  glad  to  publish  two 
important  articles,  one  by  Chaplain  Van  De 
Water,  the  other  by  Mr.  Pomeroy  Burton,  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  The  Brooklyn  Ea%le. 
That  paper  has  kept  a  tent  and  staff  of  men 
at  Camp  Wikoff  for  the  comfort  of  the 
soldiers,  and  they  know  as  much  as  can  be 
known  of  the  crime  and  its  cause.  What 
these  men  say  deserves  credence  and  care- 
ful attention. 

It  has  all  been  in  the  Department  of 
War.  The  President  selected  his  Secretary 
of  War;  he  chose  General  Alger  at  a  time 
when  no  war  was  expected,  chose  him  to 
conduct  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  least  of 
the  departments.  General  Alger  was  a  man 
who  had  had  some  experience  in  war,  much 
experience  in  business,  and  much  ambition  in 
politics.  Under  the  rule  which  requires  a 
President  to  put  into  his  Cabinet  men  who 
have  been  his  rivals  for  the  nomination,  it 
was  a  good  and  satisfactory  appointment. 
Perhaps  the  rule  is  not  good.  President 
McKinley  is  responsible  for  having  thus 
selected  General  Alger  and  for  having  kept 
him  in  office. 

It  is  in  Secretary  Alger's  department  that 
all  the  trouble  lies.  The  Navy  Department 
is  all  right.  There  is  no  ill  health  there. 
Its  work  has  not  only  been  satisfactorily 
done,  but  the  physical  condition  of  its  en- 
listed men  has  been  as  good  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. All  the  blame  lies  somewhere  within 
the  War  Department,  in  the  field  where  Sec- 
retary Alger  is  responsible.  On  him  the 
President  put  the  responsibility. 


Under  the  Secretary  of  War  are  several 
bureaus,  directed  by  their  chiefs,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  to  see  that  everything  is 
properly  done.  They  are  not  hampered; 
Congress  has  provided  power  and  money 
enough.  The  men  especially  in  charge  of 
these  bureaus,  at  least  of  those  with  which 
we  are  now  concerned,  are  Surgeon-General 
Sternberg,  Adjutant-General  Corbin  and 
Commissary-General  Eagan.  Now  we  are 
coming  pretty  close  to  the  failure  and  the 
crime;  for  it  is  in  the  management  of  these 
bureaus  that  the  shocking,  the  terribly  fatal 
blunders  have  occurred. 

According  to  the  best  inquiry  we  can 
make,  the  first  fault  lies  in  the  general  sys- 
tem under  which  these  bureaus  have  long 
been  run.  Both  the  army  and  the  navy 
have  been  run  quite  too  much  by  rings. 
Certain  officers  had  their  social,  more  than 
political,  pulls.  Favoritism  has  controlled 
the  best  positions,  those  which  detailed  a 
man  in  Washington  instead  of  putting  him 
on  the  distant  frontier.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  army  and  navy  in  this  matter  is 
that  the  navy  favorites  have  usually  had  full 
navy  experience  and  have  learned  the  condi- 
tions and  needs.  This  has  not  been  the 
case  in  the  army.  The  favorites  have  not 
really  been  in  the  army;  they  have  been  de- 
tailed for  office  and  bureau  work,  and  have 
comparatively  little  knowledge  of  army  con- 
ditions. They  have  not  had  to  do  with  sol- 
diers, not  even  with  a  regiment  or  two,  much 
less  with  an  army.  They  have  had  the  soft 
and  easy  berths.  It  is  not  strange  if  they 
have  failed.  The  system  is  to  blame  in  good 
part. 

But  that  does  not  relieve  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  and  their  subor- 
mates  who  have  failed.  On  the  face  of  it 
the  first  fault  is  with  the  bureau  of  Surgeon- 
General  Sternberg.  It  was  his  business  to 
see  that  the  camp  at  Chickamauga,  for  ex- 
ample, was  not  desolated  by  typhoid  fever. 
He  knew  that  typhoid  is  the  great  danger 
of  camps;  but  it  is  an  enemy  that  can  be  kept 
at  bay.  Typhoid,  and  the  related  diseases, 
typhus,  cholera,  the  bubonic  plague  used  to 
be  called  the  sword  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
when  they  suddenly  cut  down  an  army  or 
desolated  a  city.     Now   we   know   they  are 
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the  offspring  of  filth,  and  that  it  is  possible 
to  prevent  contamination.  Camp  Wikoff, 
Camp  Alger,  and  all  the  other  camps  ought 
to  have  been  put  under  the  care  of  no  inex- 
peiienced  surgeons,  but  of  the  most  compe- 
tent and  experienced  sanitarians,  who  should 
have  used  their  authority  drastically.  This 
evidently  has  not  been  done.  We  may  par- 
don an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  or  of  typhoid 
at  Santiago;  but  it  is  unpardonable  among 
troops  who  have  not  left  our  shores. 

If  there  has  been  incompetence  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  sanitary  and  medical  business  of 
the  army,  quite  as  much  has  this  been  true 
of  the  two  other  bureaus.  Why  is  it  that 
sick  men  have  died  for  lack  of  proper  food  ? 
What  language  is  strong  enough  to  denounce 
the  horrors  of  the  "Seneca"  and  the 
"Concho  "?  What  has  been  the  outrageous 
failure  here  at  Camp  Wikoff,  right  under  our 
eyes,  where  there  were  not  hospitals  for  the 
sick  nor  proper  food,  and  where,  as  on  the 
field,  the  Red  Cross  and  similar  volunteer 
organizations  had  to  supply,  when  allowed, 
nursing  and  food  ?  The  chiefs  of  bureaus 
each  say,  "I  am  not  to  blame."  They  point 
to  their  records,  and  show  that  every  requisi- 
tion has  been  honored,  and  they  talk  about 
inexperienced  surgeons  and  colonels,  who 
did  not  know  their  powers  and  duties.  But 
is  it  not  some  one's  business  to  see  that  they 
know  and  do  their  business  ?  Are  there  no 
inspectors,  no  system  that  sees  that  what 
ought  to  be  done  shall  be  done?  Evidently 
not.  Doubtless  a  great  deal  of  blame  lies  at 
the  door  of  careless,  selfish,  ignorant  sur- 
geons and  officers,  and  something  is  to  be 
pardoned  to  surgeons  and  officers  who  were 
too  sick  themselves  to  do  their  duty.  But 
this  leaves  the  real  blame  unrelieved.  It  lies 
between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  sur- 
geons and  colonels  of  regiments;  and  it 
seems  to  come  nearest  to  the  executive  fail- 
ure of  the  three  heads  of  bureaus  whom  we 
have  mentioned.  We  doubt  not  they  have 
meant  to  do  well;  but  they  have  not  done 
well;  there  has  been  a  terrible  failure,  and 
the  country  proposes  to  find  out  exactly 
where  the  fault  lies. 

There  must  be  the  most  searching  investi- 
gation. It  cannot  be  done  satisfactorily  by 
our  daily  papers,  altho  they  can  find  out 
much.     First  the  War  Department  must  be- 


stir itself,  and  put  the  blame  where  it  best 
can.  It  cannot  be  indifferent  to  its  misdeeds. 
Yet  the  people  will  never  be  satisfied  with  the 
best  investigation  the  War  Department  can 
make.  Already  all  its  officers  are  making  ex- 
cuses, each  denying  that  he  is  at  fault.  Con- 
gress will  have  to  take  up  the  duty.  Congress 
must  make  the  most  searching  investigation. 
Of  course  the  army  will  have  to  be  reor- 
ganized— everybody  knows  that;  but  all  the 
blame  does  not  lie  on  its  organization;  most 
of  it  lies  on  incompetent,  inefficient,  crim- 
inally careless  or  ignorant  men.  A  fearless 
investigation  will  put  the  blame  where  it  be- 
longs. 

THE  CZAR  FOR  PEACE. 

The  proposal  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  call 
a  conference  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
provide  for  disarmament  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace,  is  like  a  breath  of  Heaven 
blown  across  the  open  pit  of  Hell.  For 
"  war  is  Hell,"  and  the  armaments  of  war 
are  the  steam  and  sulfur  smoke  of  Hell.  To 
prevent  war,  to  make  it  impossible,  is  the 
noblest  task  that  Christian  statesmanship 
can  attempt.  To  restore  to  the  employments* 
of  peace  the  life  and  wealth  wasted  in  prep- 
aration for  war,  is  divine  work  for  kings, 
emperors  and  presidents. 

We  are  glad  to  believe  that  this  proposal 
of  the  young  Czar  is  perfectly  sincere.  We 
believe  he  hates  war.  He  declares  with 
truth  that  these  bloated  armaments  increase 
the  danger  of  war,  while  they  impoverish 
the  nations  that  support  them.  All  govern- 
ments know  this,  and  it  is  to  the  honor  of 
the  Czar  that  he  has  dared  to  say  to  all  what 
all  knew  to  be  the  truth,  and  to  pledge  him- 
self not  to  be  last  in  doing  what  he  proposes. 

But  is  it  quixotic?  It  ought  not  to  be. 
Europe  sees  what  is  the  mighty  progress  of 
the  United  States  made  possible  by  its  hav- 
ing no  standing  army.  Europe  sees  that  a 
nation  with  no  standing  army  can  make  war, 
if  need  be.  Europe  must  see  that  partial 
disarmament  is  possible  if  only  the  nations 
will  trust  each  other.  Why  can  they  not  ? 
Let  the  conference  meet.  Let  it  be  agreed 
that  Russia  shall  limit  her  standing  army  to 
a  certain  number  of  men,  and  that  Germany 
and  France  and  Austria  and    Italy  shall  do 
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the  same,  and  the  thing  is  done.  If  any  na- 
tion does  not  keep  its  pledge  the  other  na- 
tions will  know  it.  If  they  expend  more  on 
ships  or  cannon  or  rifles  than  was  mutually 
agreed,  it  cannot  be  kept  secret.  We  do 
not  see  why  it  is  not  possible  to  do  what  the 
Czar  proposes. 

We  may  assume  that  this  proposal  is  not 
made  without  a  certain  approval  by  other 
Powers.  But  that  must  not  give  us  too  much 
hope.  The  Czar  does  not  rule  Russia  exactly 
as  he  wishes.  There  is  a  military  and  a 
diplomatic  bureau  that  can  overrule  him. 
And  other  Powers  may  not  be  willing  to 
trust  Russia.  They  know  that  Russia  spe- 
cially needs  to  expend  her  revenues  on  works 
of  peace,  to  finish  her  railroads  and  strengthen 
herself  internally,  and  that  war  would  be  a 
greater  injury  to  her  than  perhaps  to  any 
other  Power.  They  do  not  put  full  trust  in 
the  honesty  of  Russian  diplomacy.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  says  that  those  who  sup  with 
the  Devil  must  have  a  long  spoon.  Would 
the  elimination  of  the  danger  of  war  leave 
Russia  a  free  hand  in  China?  Can  the  ambi- 
tions of  Russia  and  Great  Britain  in  Afghan- 
istan and  Persia  be  settled  without  each  hold- 
ing up  the  threat  of  war  ?  Nicholas  II  believes 
they  can — and  he  is  right;  but  only  if  the  con- 
ference of  the  Powers  shall  agree,  not  only  on 
parallel  disarmament  but  also  on  some  plan 
of  arbitration  of  their  disputes.  Arbitration 
must  go  with  disarmament  to  make  it  effect- 
ive. Let  our  Government  propose  arbitra- 
tion. 

Whether  it  accomplishes  its  end  or  not 
this  declaration  of  the  Czar  is  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  the  closing  century. 
It  seems  to  bring  the  Kingdom  of  God  nearer 
to  men.  

OUR  COMMISSIONERS. 

President  McKinley  has  chosen  five 
good  men  for  Commissioners  to  treat  with 
Spain  as  to  the  conditions  of  peace.  It  only 
remains  for  Spain  to  appoint  her  commis- 
sioners, and  for  them  to  meet  as  soon  as 
possible  in  Paris. 

First,  there  is  Secretary  Day.  He  has 
proved  himself  a  sound,  sensible  man,  who 
has  suddenly  risen  into  public  esteem.  He 
represents  the  President  more  than  does  any 
other  of  the  Commissioners.     He  is  conserv- 


ative, and  is  not  anxious  to  keep  any  more'of 
the  Spanish  territory  than  he  can  help;  but 
we  believe  he  does  not  want  to  return  the 
Philippines  to  Spain. 

Then  there  is  Senator  Davis.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  wise  man,  and  one  who  is  not  afraid 
to  let  the  United  States  take  responsibilities 
and  assume  privileges  and  duties.  He,  too, 
is  a  good  man. 

Next  is  Senator  Frye.  He,  too,  believes 
that  what  we  have  delivered  from  Spanish 
rule  we  should  keep.  Expansion  has  no  ter- 
rors for  him.  He  has  faith  in  the  nation,  in 
its  people,  in  our  future.  He  does  not  for- 
get the  Carolines  any  more  than  the  Philip- 
pines. The  interests  of  the  country  are  safe 
in  his  hands. 

Then  there  is  Whitelaw  Reid.  If  we  can 
judge  from  the  New  York  Tribune,  of  which 
he  is  editor,  he  is  in  sympathy  with  our  na- 
tional duties.  At  any  rate,  he  will  not  con- 
sent that  any  of  the  territory  wrested  from 
Spain  shall  ever  go  back  to  her  domin- 
ion. 

The   last    member  of   the   Commission  is 
Justice  White,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.     He   is  from  California,   and    he    is 
a    Democrat    and     a     Catholic.       Each     of 
these   facts    is  a  qualification  in    his   favor. 
There  ought  to  be  at  least    one    Democrat 
on  the  Commission;  we  had  hoped  it  might 
be  ex-Secretary  Olney,  but  it  is  understood 
that  he   declined.      This    is    not  a  partisan 
war,  and  the  Commission  should   not  be  a 
partisan   one.      It  is  especially  happy   that 
one  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  a  Cath- 
olic.    The  territory  that  comes  to  us  is  all 
Catholic  territory.     One-fifth  of  our  popula- 
tion was  already  Catholic.     The  five  Span- 
ish Commissioners  will  all  be  Catholics,  and 
questions  of   the  treatment  of   the  Catholic 
religion  will  be  likely  to  come  up  in  the  dis- 
cussion  of  the  terms  of   peace.     Of  course 
as  a  Government  we  shall  know  no  difference 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant;   but  it  is 
well  that  a  Catholic  should  be  on  the  Com- 
mission, and  a  justice  of  our  Supreme  Court 
at  that,  to  explain  to  them  that  no  injury  will 
be   done   to    Catholic    interests,   only  equal 
justice,  and  that  this  is  not  a  war  against  the 
Catholic  Church.     This  is  also  an  eminently 
wise  appointment. 
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The  Commission  has  a  very  serious  task 
before  it.  It  will  fail  of  its  duty  if,  in  the 
questions  left  for  it  to  decide,  those  pertain- 
ing to  the  Philippine  and  adjoining  islands, 
it  does  not  give  them  all  full  protection, 
under  the  occupation  of  the  United  States, 
against  reverting  to  the  control  of  Spain. 


sonable  to  suppose  that  an  impartial  inquiry 
would  show  that  employes  have  shared  in 
some  degree  the  proceeds  of  shrewd  direction 
of  its  affairs. 


Following  the  announcement  of  the  very 
large  extra  dividend  paid  to  stockholders  of 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  there  ap- 
peared in  a  leading  newspaper  of  Chicago  an 
interesting  and  suggestive  communication 
from  an  employe  of  the  concern.  The  man 
evidently  wrote  in  a  good  spirit;  but  he  asked 
if  the  working  men  who  had  for  years  worked 
faithfully  to  build  up  the  enormous  surplus 
had  no  claim  to  any  part  of  it.  He  did  not 
ask  that  the  employes  share  directly  in  future 
dividends,  but  made  these  suggestions:  Pro- 
visions for  pensioning  some  of  "the  old, 
bent  and  crippled  hands";  a  fund  out  of 
which  just  claims  could  be  paid,  instead  of 
asking  the  men  to  sign  a  paper  relieving  the 
company  of  all  pecuniary  responsibility;  the 
establishment  of  a  hospital  at  Pullman, 
where  disabled  hands  could  have  medical  and 
surgical  aid;  a  reduction  of  house  and 
water  rents  and  an  advance  in  wages.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  employe  asks  a  good 
deal,  but  perhaps  not  more  than  he  might 
have  been  expected  to  ask  immediately  after 
reading  the  dividend  figures.  The  contro- 
versy between  the  Pullman  Company  and  its 
men  is  of  long  standing,  and  recent  events 
appear  to  have  sharpened  the  discontent  of 
those  who  feel  that  labor  does  not  receive  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  industry; 
but  in  behalf  of  the  company  it  should  be 
said  that  disinterested  investigators  discov- 
ered that  during  the  long  period  of  dull 
times  the  management  took  some  contracts 
which  could  only  be  completed  at  a  loss,  and 
no  cause  was  shown  for  doubting  the  state- 
ment that  one  of  the  reasons  for  making 
such  contracts  was  the  desire  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  as  many  men  as  possible  at  a 
time  when  men  who  could  command  living 
wages  had  good  grounds  for  considering 
themselves  fortunate.  From  the  stock- 
holders' standpoint  this  company  has  been 
exceedingly  well  managed,  and  it  seems  rea- 


Professor    Haeckel,    whom    we     have 
heard  of  before,  comes  over  from  Germany 
to  tell  the  British  zoologists,  at  the  meeting 
of  their  congress  at  Cambridge,  that  there  is 
no  missing  link  between  man  and  the  lowest 
monotremata,  and   that  in  the   next  century 
everybody  will  admit  that  man  has  a  simian 
ancestry.     We    would    not    think    it  worth 
while  to  notice  his  paper  were  it  not  that  it 
is  so  evident  that  his  object  is  not  scientific 
but   to   engage    in  a   polemic   against  wha 
he  takes  to  be  Christian  faith.     We  do  not 
like,  and  we   do   not  accept,  the   argument 
that  religion  denies  the  origin  of  man's  phys- 
ical   system   by  descent  from    lower  animal 
forms;  that  science  asserts  and  proves  that 
origin;  and   therefore  religion  is  discredited 
and  false.     What  religion  teaches  and  cares 
for  is  God,  his    rule  and    care  over  us,  and 
our  duties  and  responsibilities  to  him.     Re- 
ligion has  no  care  how  God  made  man  or 
monkeys   or   monotremata.      Dust    they  all 
are,  and  to  dust  they  return.      Religion  puts 
them  all    under  the  wise  rule  of    God,  who 
made  and  governs  them  by  his  own  wisdom; 
and  if  we  can  find    out  how  he  does  it,  it  is 
an  achievement  of  science,  and  not  a  matter 
of  religion.     We  find  in  the  two  first  chap- 
ters of  Genesis   a  revelation  of    God's  exist- 
ence and  God's  rule,  told  as  it  had  to  be  told 
to  the  men  for  whom   it  was  written;  we  do 
not  find  in  it  a  scheme  of  phylogeny.     It  will 
appear  that  believers  in  the  Christian  religion 
or  the  Jewish  religion  are  not  disturbed  by 
the  assertions  of  Professor  Haeckel,  whether 
he  be  correct  or  not.     He  does  not  hit  their 
faith.       His    contention    on    a  question    of 
science  will  be  with  men  of  science.     When 
he  read  his  paper  and   assumed    a  thousand 
million  of  years  for  the  process  which  evolved 
man  out  of  the  primordial  germ,   said  germ 
unexplained,  he  was  blandly  told  that   Lord 
Kelvin  and   George  Darwin  seemed  to  have 
proved    that  the    earth    had   not    been  cool 
enough  to  allow  life  on  it  more  than  twenty- 
five  million  years,  on  which  Professor  Haeck- 
el    declared     himself    willing    to    drop  the 
other  nine  hundred   and  seventy-five  million 
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years,  and  he  would  compress  his  monophy- 
letic  evolution  into  the  shorter  period;  which 
was  very  good  of  him. 


Prof.  John  T.  Duffield,  of  Princeton 
University,  writes  us: 

In  The  Independent  of  August  18th,  under 
the  heading,  "A  Remarkable  Definition,"  ex- 
ception is  taken  to  my  statement  in  an  article 
in  the  same  number  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  "an  association  of  Christians  or- 
ganized to  maintain  and  propagate  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures."  It  is  said  this  might, 
with  qualification,  be  a  definition  of  a  tract 
society  or  a  theological  seminary,  but 

"certainly  is  not  a  definition  of  a  Christian 
Church.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  men,  first,  Chris- 
tians, then  better  Christians.  It  seeks  souls  more 
than  brains.  Professor  Duffield  is  entirely  in 
error." 

We  would  respectfully  ask,  How  can  the 
Church  make  men  Christians  or  better  Chris- 
tians ?  Certainly  not  immediately  or  directly. 
That  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  working  or- 
dinarily through  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  in- 
strument. "  The  sons  of  God  "  are  "  born,  not 
of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God."  They  are  "  born  of 
the  Spirit,"  "born  again,  not  of  corruptible 
seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of 
God."  They  "purify  their  souls  in  obeying 
the  truth,  through  the  Spirit."  The  Savior 
prays:  "  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth;  thy 
Word  is  truth." 

This  being  the  economy  of  God's  grace,  our 
ascending  Lord  gave  to  his  disciples,  and 
through  them  to  the  Church,  the  commission 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  men 
to  observe  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you" 
— that  is,  in  its  application  to  the  followers  of 
Christ  in  succeeding  ages,  indoctrinate  the  na- 
tions in  the  truths  of  Holy  Scriptures;  propa- 
gate the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Word 
of  God.  This  then  is  the  divinely  appointed 
function  of  the  Church;  to  teach  men  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  the  divinely  appointed  instrument 
of  the  Spirit  for  their  conversion,  sanctifica- 
tion  and  salvation.  Recognizing  this  as  the 
specific  work  of  the  Church,  Paul's  definition 
of  "  the  Church  of  the  living  God,"  is  not  an 
organization  to  make  men  Christians  and  then 
better  Christians,  but  "  the  pillar  and  ground 
ef  the  truth."  Presbyterians  hold  that  "  truth 
is  in  order  to  holiness,"  and  that    "there  is  an 


inseparable  connection  between  faith  and 
practice,  between  truth  and  duty."  (Form  of 
Gov.,  Chap.  I,  Sec.  4.) 

The  statement  to  which  exception  was  taken 
was  notintended  as  an  exhaustive  definition  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  to  state  its  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  as  a  branch  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  all  that 
was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  article. 


We  hardly  need   to  make  any  response  to 
Professor   Duffield's   note.     It  is  enough  to 
say  that  if  the  Holy    Spirit  converts  men  he 
does  it  through  the  Church,  or  it  is  not  done 
at  all.     The  Church    is    responsible   for  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  and   that  is  its  rea- 
son for  being.    So  says  the  Presbyterian  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  that  the  reason    why  Christ, 
has  given  the  Church  its   ministry  and  ordi- 
nances is  "  for  the  gathering  and  perfecting 
of  the  saints."     That    squares  up  exactly  to 
what  we  said,  that  its  purpose  was  "to  make 
men  first  Christians,  and    then  better  Chris- 
tians."  Professor  Duffield  selects  Matthew's 
form  of  Christ's  last  commission  to  his  dis- 
ciples  because    it   uses  the  words     "  Teach 
all  nations."  We  refer   him    to  the  Revised 
Version  which  reads    "  Make  disciples  of  all 
nations";     the    next    clause  tells    what  the 
teaching  is — not  "doctrine,"  but  "teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  com- 
mand you."    Mark's  Gospel  has  it:   "Preach 
the    Gospel    to  the   whole  creation."     Luke 
reads:    "  Then  opened  he  their  mind     .    .    . 
that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should 
be   preached   in    his   name    to   all  nations." 
John  gives  it:   "  Feed  my  sheej."  We  accept 
Professor  Duffieid's  quotation  from  Paul  as 
to  the  sphere  of  the  Church,  that   it  is  "  the 
pillar     and     ground     of     the    truth";      but 
Paul  goes  on  in  the  next  verse  to  tell  what 
that  truth  is,  that  Christ    was    manifested  in 
the  flesh,  preached    among  the    nations,  re- 
ceived up  into  glory;  nothing  said  about  the 
Westminster   Confession,    the    teaching    of 
whose   system,  we  hope  and    believe,   is  the 
smallest  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church. 


Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  is  reported 
to  have  replied  as  follows  to  Archbishop  Ire- 
land's statement  that  it  is  as  gratuitous  for 
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American   Protestants  to  send   missionaries 
to  the  Philippines  as  to  Washington  : 

"  I  suppose  that  our  Board  has  more  mis- 
sion stations  in  nominally  Catholic  countries 
than  any  other  in  America.  Now,  if  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  America  will  itself  send  mis- 
sionaries to  these  heathen — will  send,  for  ex- 
ample, such  men  as  Archbishop  Ireland — we 
will  gladly  draw  out  and  go  to  Africa.  Or  if 
the  Paulist  Fathers  will  go  and  preach  the 
same  Gospel  in  Havana  that  they  do  in  this 
city,  we  will  be  glad  to  retire.  1  he  challenge 
applies  to  South  America,  Mexico,  and  to  all 
countries  where  we  have  missions." 

We  indorse  these  words  most  heartily.  We 
send  missionaries  to  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries just  exactly  as  we  do  to  sections  of  our 
own  land,  that  the  people  may  be  taught  a 
truer,  purer  Christian  life.  When  the  Roman 
Catholics  themselves  will  do  that  the  Prot- 
estants will  gladly  leave  the  work  to  them 
and,  as  Mr.  Speer  says,  go  to  Africa.  But 
"by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  "  is  just 
as  true  now  as  when  uttered;  and  the  fruit 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  unaffected  by  Prot- 
estant influence — as  in  the  Philippines,  South 
America  and  Cuba — is  the  best  proof  of  the 
absolute  need  of  Protestant  evangelizing 
agencies.  Many  an  earnest  Roman  Catholic, 
thoroughly  loyal  to  his  own  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church,  has  said  that  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  for  Roman  Catholi- 
cism in  those  lands  would  be  a  goodly  infu- 
sion of  Protestant  Christianity. 


Ought  our  mission  churches  to  give  more 
than  they  do?  There  is  unquestionably  a 
feeling  prevalent  that  Americans  cannot  go 
on  forever  supporting  the  work  in  foreign 
lands;  that  while  they  may  legitimately 
send  and  support  missionaries,  the  local  ex- 
penses of  the  churches  and  communities 
ought  to  be  met  by  the  people  themselves. 
The  Buddhist,  Moslem  and  other  priests  live 
off  the  people,  why  should  not  the  Protest- 
ant pastors  and  teachers?  In  this  feeling 
the  missionaries  themselves  share.  They 
realize  that  self-support  is  an  absolute  essen- 
tial to  healthy,  progressive  church  life,  and 
they  bring  a  constant  pressure  to  bear  of 
which  the  American  in  his  comfortable  home 
has  little  or  no  conception.  We  are  glad  to 
print  this  week  a  letter  from  one  of  our  mis- 
sionary correspondents  setting  forth  the  ex- 


perience in  South  India.  The  same  story 
might  be  duplicated  in  every  mission  field. 
Many  a  traveler  who  has  taken  the  pains  to 
make  careful  investigation  has  become  con- 
vinced that  in  most  cases,  at  least,  all  is 
being  done  that  can  be  done,  and  that  to 
demand  more  will  be  simply  to  crush  out  the 
work.  Are  the  American  churches  ready  for 
that?  Economy  is  good,  but  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  it  ceases  to  be  economy  and  be- 
comes extravagance.  To  refuse  the  com- 
paratively small  sums  called  for  by  the  Mis- 
sion Boards  to  keep  up  their  work  is  really 
to  undo  what  has  been  done,  and  to  quench 
the  light  already  shining.  We  commend  Mr. 
Chandler's  letter  to  the  earnest  attention  of 
our  readers. 


Superintendent  E.  Benjamin  Andrews 
has  ideas  quite  in  advance  of  those  of  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Chicago  School  Board 
in  respect  to  the  importance  of  the  teaching 
of  Spanish  in  public  schools.  Dr.  Andrews 
thinks  that  the  time  has  come  to  teach  Span- 
ish as  well  as  French  and  German,  and  that, 
in  view  of  the  changed  conditions  resulting 
from  the  war,  American  girls,  and  boys 
should  have  opportunity  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage. The  attitude  of  some  members  of 
the  committee  is  illustrated  by  the  statement 
of  one,  who  has  been  quoted  as  saying: 

"  I  am  opposed  to  introducing  any  more  fads. 
We  have  enough  now.  So  far  as  Spanish  is 
concerned,  I  consider  the  language  not  of  suf- 
ficent  consequence  to  be  taught  in  any  of  our 
schools." 

However,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  other 
members  of  the  governing  board  take  a 
broader  view,  and  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  new  Superintendent's  pleasing  and  force- 
ful personality  will  prevail  over  the  darkened 
minds  which  characterize  the  teaching  of 
Spanish  in  the  higher  schools  asa  "  fad. ' ' 


In    Connecticut   the  dominant    party 

has  not  yet  yielded  to  the  control  of  the  sin- 
gle boss;  but  the  rule  of  a  little  group  of 
politicians,  each  ringster  with  one  hand  in 
the  lobby's  treasury  and  the  other  manipu- 
lating a  primary  meeting,  may  be  not  less 
harmful  than  that  of  a  Croker  or  a  Quay. 
It  is  the  power  of  such  a  group  that  would 
be   taken  away  if    Mr.  John  A.  Porter,  now 
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Secretary  to  the  President,  should  be  nom- 
inated for  Governor  at  the  approaching 
Republican  Convention;  for  his  election 
would  surely  follow.  Mr.  Porter's  name 
comes  before  the  party  for  the  third  time. 
With  respect  to  character,  education,  asso- 
ciations, and  a  broad  knowledge  of  public 
affairs  he  is  an  ideal  candidate.  His  loyalty 
to  his  party  has  never  been  questioned.  His 
nomination  would  be  a  victory  for  the  ad- 
vocates of  honesty  in  politics  and  legisla- 
tion. 

No  doubt  the  conditions  at  Camp  Wi- 

koff  have  improved,  but  they  have  not  im- 
proved at  the  Southern  camps.  Secretary 
Alger  has  been  to  Camp  Wikoff,  and  has 
spoken  to  hundreds  of  soldiers,  and  has  seen 
something  with  his  own  eyes,  and  has  stirred 
things  up.  That  is  all  very  good,  as  far  as 
it  goes;  but  it  is  not  the  way  to  run  a  war. 
His  tasting  water  has  no  value.  What  was 
wanted  was  inspection,  to  see  that  things 
authorized  were  done,  and  if  needed  things 
had  not  been  authorized,  that  red  tape  was 
cut.  It  was  somebody's  fault  in  Washington 
that  the  order  allowing  sixty  cents'  worth  of 
special  provisions  for  the  sick  in  hospitals 
was  not  known  and  advantage  taken  of  it. 
It  is  not  enough  to  give  permission  to  feed 
the  sick;  somebody  should  have  seen  to  it 
that  it  was  carried  out  and  the  sick  were  fed. 

We   are    simply  shocked  to    see  that 

the  whole  of  that  syndicated  Sunday  paper 
illustrated  account  of  the  fake  discoveries  of 
Herr  Bruesselbach,  in  Palestine,  of  which  we 
spoke  last  week,  leather  manuscript  of 
Moses,  bronze  coin  of  David  and  all,  is  given 
to  its  readers  by  what  we  had  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  best  informed  as  well  as  the  largest 
of  our  Jewish  papers.  In  this  vacation  sea- 
son some  ten-year-old  boy  from  the  rabbinic 
school  should  have  been  left  on  the  staff, 
who  knew  that  David  lived  some  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  coinage  of  the  first  daric. 

We  are  glad    to  see  that  the  Catholic 

writer,  Walter  Lecky,  takes  up  our  lesson  as 
to  the  duty  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  do 
their  part  in  giving  enlightened  religious 
instruction  to  the  people  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines.  He  looks  for  an  out- 
burst of  foreign  missionary  zeal  among  them 
which  shall  give   its  compensations   for   the 


evils  of  war.  We  earnestly  hope  such  will 
be  the  fact,  but  the  signs  of  it  do  not  yet  ap- 
pear. 

....  Sir  Charles  Dilke  says,  and  says 
truly,  that  fair  relations  between  England 
and  Ireland  are  essential  to  any  present  or 
future  alliance  between  the  British  Empire 
and  the  United  States.  But  we  have  con- 
siderable reason  to  believe  that  the  Irish 
bill  which  passed  the  late  Parliament  gives 
so  much  local  government  that  the  back  of 
Irish  hostility  will  be  broken.  It  is  another 
case  in  which  the  Liberals  have  taught  the 
Tories  what  to  do. 

We  do  not  blame  the  Haitian  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  refusing  permission  for  our 
Government  to  establish  a  meteorological 
station  in  Haiti.  The  people  are  not  very 
intelligent,  and  they  were  afraid  we  had  de- 
signs against  their  independence.  We  wish 
our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  recognized 
the  difficulty,  and  had  not  forbidden  our 
Weather  Bureau  to  give  Haiti  any  benefit  of 
its  information.     It  is  not  generous. 

....  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  continuance  of 
liquor  saloons  in  the  army  camps?  Always  the 
department  commander.  General  Schofield, 
when  Senior  Major-General,  issued  the  order 
permitting,  but  not  requiring,  post-exchanges 
to  sell  fermented  liquors,  but  no  distilled 
liquors.  The  commander  of  any  army  post 
can  forbid  the  sale  of  all  liquors,  and  he  can 
be  overruled  by  the  department  commander. 

In  publishing  a   letter   from    Edward 

McSweeny,  asking  that  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern  might  publish  a  cheap  edition  of  the 
Douay  Version,  with  Apocrypha,  for  the 
soldiers,  we  regret  that  we  did  not  immediate- 
ly recognize  that  the  writer  is  the  distin- 
guished Catholic  theological  professor  of  the 
name,  of  the  Mount  St.  Mary's  College. 

The  yellowest  of  the  yellow  papers  tells 

its  readers  that  "the  saloon  is  a  necessity  of 
modern  life.  Its  existence  and  popularity 
demonstrate  that."  Then  yellow  journal- 
ism is  a  necessity,  and  lynching  is  a  necessi- 
ty, and  all  vice  is  a  necessity. 

There  is    a    report  that    Archbishop 

Keane  will  be  designated  by  the  Pope  as  co- 
adjutor to  Archbishop  Elder,  of  Cincinnati, 
with  the  right  of  succession.  That  would 
be  almost  amusing,  considering  the  attitude 
of  the  first  generation  of  German  Catholics. 


FACTS  AND   FANCIES  OF  THE  CAMP. 


BY    GEO.    R.    VAN    DE   WATER,    D.D., 
Chaplain  of   the  Seventy-first  Rhgiment,  New  York  Volunteers. 


The  natural  and  intense  interest  of  the  rel- 
atives and  friends  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
in  the  field  has  produced  a  vast  amount  of 
querulous  complaining  neither  reasonable  nor 
wise. 

The  instinct  of  the  ordinary  soldier,  encour- 
aged by  his  condition,  that  of  a  being  whose 
absolute  necessities  are  supposed  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  that  contracts  for  his 
service,  leads  him  into  a  chronic  habit  of  com- 
plaint. 

Between  these  two  constituencies  stand  the 
Government  officials,  either  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  Washington,  or  officers  detailed  to  de- 
partmental duties  in  the  field,  who,  no  matter 
how  well  they  may  do  their  work,  can  never 
escape  from  the  complaints  we  have  referred 
to. 

There  are  fancied  wrongs  wherever  there 
are  soldiers,  and  wise  men  in  the  field  or  at 
home  will  discount  much  of  the  ordinary  growl- 
ing and  complaining  heard  everywhere  among 
enlisted  men  and  commissioned  officers,  and 
will  charge  the  discounted  portion  to  the  ac- 
count of  soldiers'  privilege.  As  between  the  reg- 
ular and  the  volunteer  soldier,  there  are  some 
differences  to  be  taken  account  of  in  any  just 
estimate  of  actual  and  fancied  wrongs  which 
they  endure. 

In  every  post  there  is  a  canteen,  where  a 
barkeeper  is  hired,  beers,  light  wines  and  to- 
bacco are  sold  at  reasonable  prices,  and  regu- 
larly the  profits  are  divided  among  the  troops. 
By  this  agency  every  regiment  has  a  fund  at 
all  times,  from  which,  by  obtaining  general 
consent,  appropriations  can  be  made  either  to 
procure  medical  supplies  of  a  kind  not  fur- 
nished by  the  Government  or  to  supplement 
the  ordinary  mess  rations  by  delicacies  or 
other  foods. 

While  we  were  in  our  camps  before  the  in- 
trenchments  three  miles  back  of  Santiago, 
when  most  all  of  the  army  corps  were  more  or 
less  sick  and  disabled  by  the  fever,  a  chaplain 
of  a  regular  infantry  regiment  rode  by  my  tent 
one  morning,  and  told  me,  with  much  pride  and 
satisfaction,  which  I  tried  to  share  with  him 
without  envy  or  covetousness,  that  he  had  one 
thousand  dollars  which  he  purposed  to  spend 
for  food  and  medicines  for  his  regiment,  and 
have  these  brought  out  that  day  in  hired  wag- 
ons for  his  men. 


I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  these  facts 
and  statements  with  what  I  have  heard  since 
arriving  at  Montauk  of  regulars  receiving 
nothing  and  of  volunteers  having  all  things 
needed. 

The  volunteer  regiment — I  speak  what  I 
know,  and  therefore  limit  my  remarks  to  the 
Seventy-first  New  York  Volunteers — started 
out  with  no  fund  whatever  upon  which  to  draw 
for  anything.  Pay  for  eight  days'  service  at 
Camp  Black  was  not  received  until  August 
20th.  Not  one  cent  has  been  received  by  any 
member  of  the  regiment  from  the  United  States 
since  June  ist,  and  nobody  knows  when  he 
will  receive  his  pay.  All  mounted  officers  had 
to  provide  uniforms,  purchase  horses,  pay  for 
their  own  mess,  salaries  and  wages  for  all 
servants,  and  every  incidental  expense,  per- 
sonal and  official,  throughout  the  campaign. 

A  little  thought  will  convince  one  that  an  of- 
ficer in  a  volunteer  army  must  have  a  fair 
bank  account  or  plenty  of  friends  who  will  give 
him  fiscal  aid,  or  come  to  want. 

Every  Regular  Army  officer  draws  upon  the 
United  States  Government  each  month  for  his 
pay,  and  his  draft  is  always  honored. 

Every  volunteer  officer  must  wait  until  the 
Paymaster  makes  his  personal  visitation  before 
he  can  receive  one  cent  of  money  due  him. 

When  we  reached  Santiago  and  the  city  sur- 
rendered, fever  at  once  making  its  appearance 
and  daily  increasing  its  ravages,  it  became  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  every  regiment  to  sup- 
plement plain  army  rations  with  other  and  bet- 
ter food,  and  for  the  sick  delicacies  were  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Our  Quartermaster  pleaded  in  vain  for  rea- 
sonable means  of  transportation.  Not  until 
our  regiment  was  ordered  to  leave  Santiago, 
August  8th,  were  we  ever  able  to  secure  one 
mule  or  a  wagon  to  transport  goods  for  the 
Seventy-first  Regiment.  Never  from  the  day 
we  landed  did  the  regiment  receive  from  the 
Government  a  mule-team  or  a  wagon  for  neces- 
sary transportation. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  do.  Get  money 
somewhere,  and  get  necessary  gcods  in  Santi- 
ago, hire  transportation,  and  get  the  food  and 
delicacies  out  to  camp.  This  was  done  day 
after  day,  when  the  chaplain  or  other  officers, 
with  their  personal  funds,  would  buy  provi- 
sions from  commissary  stores  or  elsewhere   in 
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Santiago,  and    pay    the    Spanish  or  Cuban  don-  the  personal  kindness  of  friends  at  home   were 

key    drivers    to    draw  it   to   camp      not  an  easy  saved,  alas,  in   too  many  instances,  for  subsc- 

thing  through  the  miry  mud    and   along    newly  quent  destruction. 

made  trails  back  of  intrenchments.  While  in  Cuba  it  happened  more    than  once 

I  know  whereof  1  speak.  These  are  facts  that  medical  supplies,  actually  needed  to  re- 
not  fancies.  I  lad  it  not  been  for  such  personal  lieve  distress  and  to  save  life,  could  not  be  pro- 
expenditure,  and  such  provision  from  officers'  cured  from  the  department  supposed  to  provide 
private  means  for  the  transportation,  to  which  them. 

we  were  entitled   by   Army    Regulations,  most  In  one  instance  two  large  chests  were  tardily 

serious  consequences  would  have  accrued,  and  sent,  or  word,  rather,  was  sent   that  they  were 

some  of   the  wasted   wrecks    we    now    have    at  ready,    and    we    could    not    get  them    because 

Montauk  would  be  bleaching  their  bones  along  transportation  could  not  be  secured. 

the  intrenchments  at  Santiago  help.  Our    horses,    several    of    which     had    been 

Did  our  friends   at  home  not  help  us  ?     They  utterly  destroyed  and  rendered  unfit  for  further 

did — much,  every  way.     Had   it  not    been    for  use   by  loading   them   down   with   ammunition 

them  not  only  at    Santiago,  but    elsewhere   as  and    other    supplies,  could    not   possibly  bring 

well,  and  even  in  the  States,  both  at  Lakeland  these  chests   upon    their  backs;  and    since  we 

and    Montauk,  we    would  have   gone   hungry,  had    no    carts,  those    chests  were    left   in    the 

and  our  sick  have  suffered  unnecessary  agony,  rear  for    days    and   our    sick    suffered  without 

if  not  have  died,  for  the  want  of   proper  medi-  them, 

cines.  The  only  way  we  could  get  tents  for  a  hospi- 

At  Lakeland   there  was  some    grumbling  by  tal  for  our  very  sick    men — and  these  were  in 

our  men  that  seemed  to  me  to    be    unnecessary  the  hundreds — was  to  transport  at  our  own  ex- 

and  very  unreasonable.     There  were  murmur-  pense    the    tentage  we   had    been  compelled  to 

ers  by  the    scores    on    the  transports,  and  one  leave  on  the  transport  when  we  disembarked  at 

risked    considerable    personal  popularity  who,  Siboney. 

to  stem  the    tide  of    fanciful  wrongs  and  un-  There  were  days  when  we    had  no   tents  for 

reasonable  complaint,  would    venture    to  sug-  officers  and  only  shelter  tents  for  men.     There 

gest  that  we  did  not   enlist  to  attend  a  picnic,  were  other  days   when  sick   men   had  nothing 

and  that  soldiers   were    men    who   expected  to  but  the  ground  to  sleep  upon  and  a  little  shelter 

endure  some  hardness.  tent    to    cover   them.     Even  when    we  got  our 

But  we    cannot   close    our  eyes  to  facts.     It  tents  raised    for    a   hospital,  there  were  days, 

will  do  us  all  good  to  know  them.     Men  in  au-  weeks  when   we  had  no    cots;  and   our   sickest 

thority  must  at  least  hear  them,  tho    they  may  men  died  on  the  ground  or    on  rudest  cots  of 

not,  as  they    ought  to  do,  mark,    learn  and  in-  extemporized  sticks  and  branches, 

wardly    digest     them.      We    blame    nobody —  There  were  brief  periods  when  we  had  insuf- 

merely  because  we  know  not  whom  to  blame.  ficientfood.     There  was  no    time  in  all  of  our 

We  are  too  loyal  to  our  country  and  too  good  experience  with  the  dreaded  fever  when  every 

soldiers,  while  in  service  at  any   rate,  to  speak  sick    man    could    have   even    such    reasonable 

disparagingly  or  critically  of  a  superior  officer.  delicacies  as  tea,  toast  and  jelly. 

But  nobody  needs  to  suppress    facts,  and  here  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Red  Cross  So- 

are  facts,  not  fancies.  ciety,  after   a    little  persuasion,  and  especially 

The    regiment    was    insufficiently    fed  while  of   Mrs.    John    Addison    Porter,  a   friend    who 

transported    from    Camp    Black    to    Lakeland,  ministered  greatly    to  our    necessities,    we  se- 

Fla.  cured    rice,    dried    apples,  malted    milk,   beef 

While  at  Lakeland,  the    United   States  Medi-  bouillon  and  such  things,  but    with  the  neces- 

cal  Department  at    Tampa  confessed    frankly  sary  limited    distribution,    never  could  we    be 

its  inability   to  give    needed    medical  supplies  generous,   or    needy    ones    all    receive    their 

for  the    Seventy-first  Regiment,  then  undergo-  share. 

ing  a  prevalent  dysentery  attack.  Had  it  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  when  we 
not  been  for  the  friends  of  the  chaplain,  pa-  lay  in  sight  of  the  city,  and  none  allowed 
rishioners  of  St.  Andrew's,  Harlem,  to  whom  to  enter  without  pass,  literally  seeing  as  well 
he  telegraphed  for  immediate  help,  Colonel  as  seeking  food  and  many  finding  none,  we 
Martin,  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  veterans  of  the  were  helped  by  boxes  received  from  the  Relief 
regiment  in  New  York,  all  of  whom  responded  Society  of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  contain- 
quickly  and  generously  to  our  appeals,  Sur-  ing  packages  addressed  to  individuals,  almost 
geon  Bell  has  repeatedly  said  we  would  have  exclusively  of  one  company  of  the  regiment, 
suffered  needlessly  and  lost  lives  that  through  from   General    McAlpin    and  Colonel    Horner 
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containing  pipes  and  a  liberal  supply  of  to- 
bacco, much  appreciated  by  the  well,  and  by 
money  sent  to  the  colonel  from  the  Relief  So- 
ciety of  the  Seventy-first  Regiment,  of  which 
the  wife  of  the  colonel  is  the  president. 

The  chaplain  also  received  small  sums  from 
several  personal  friends,  which  he  expended 
in  jellies,  tea  and  other  delicacies  for  the  sick, 
and  transportation  for  the  same  to  camp;  also, 
in  several  worthy  and  needy  instances  giving 
money  to  secure  needed  underclothing;  or  as 
at  Montauk,  in  several  cases  giving  money  to 
pay  the  fare  home  of  men  known  to  be  as 
worthy  as  indigent,  who  had  not  received  one 
cent  of  pay  for  their  services  for  months,  some 
of  whom  had  families  dependent  upon  them  for 
support. 

It  is  not  easy  to  formulate  conclusions  from 
a  mass  of  experiences  such  as  we  have  had  in 
a  continuously  severe  campaign  of  nearly  four 
months.  Far  simpler  is  it  and  more  dangerous 
to  rush  hastily  to  condemnation  of  depart- 
ments and  censure  of  individuals. 

Better,  perhaps,  and  more  just  to  say  that 
unpreparedness  for  war  and  a  hasty  rush  into 
it  are  the  occasions  of  all  the  dissatisfaction 
and  reasonable  complaint  which  doubless  exist 
among  the  whole  Fifth  Army  Corps. 

A  system  that  makes  it  possible  for  purely 
political  appointments  to  be  made  rather  than 
to  have  them  made  solely  upon  merit  is  one 
deserving  all  the  condemnation  it  receiees. 

When  it  comes  to  attaching  blame  to  indi- 
viduals this  is  more  serious  and  uncertain  a 
business,  one  which  a  commissioned  officer, 
still  in  the  service,  who  knows  his  place  and 
duty,  will  not  undertake. 

Dismissing  all  fancy,  the  fact  remains  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  campaign 
there  has  been  faulty  transportation,  insuffi- 
cient food,  or  food  unfit  for  the  necessities  of 
the  sick,  a  want  of  proper  medical  supplies 
and  of  suitable  shelter,  which  have  caused  need- 
less suffering,  unnecessary  deaths,  and  were  it 
not  that  these  wants  have  been  somewhat  sup- 
plemented by  supplies  furnished  from  private 
purses  of  officers  and  their  friends,  would  have 
produced  a  death  list  that  would  be  disgrace- 
fully appalling. 

If  investigation  is  to  be  made  of  the  depart- 
ments, it  might  be  wise  to  have  an  account- 
ing and  audit  also  of  all  of  the  relief  societies, 
into  the  treasuries  of  which  have  been  poured 
large  sums  of  money,  the  full  fruits  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  which  the  soldiers, both  volunteer 
and  regulars,  have  failed  to  discover. 


Boxes  of  red  flannel  abdominal  bands  and 
bandages  were  in  profusion;  but  supplies  of 
food  and  medicines  few  and  far  between. 

It  may  be  that  these  are  still  on  dock  in  San- 
tiago or  were  lost  in  transit;  but  the  average 
soldier  read  in  home  papers  of  large  contribu- 
tions from  friends  for  their  comfort,  and  waited 
to  see  any  commensurate  results  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  mess  for  the  well  or  the  ad- 
dition of  needed  delicacies  for  the  sick. 

The  war  is  over.  Let  the  war  of  words  end 
also.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  organize 
future  success  out  of  past  blunders.  The 
Regular  Army  ought  to  be  largely  increased. 
The  Government  ought  to  stop  once  and  for- 
ever making  military  appointments  merely  to 
pay  political  debts,  or  to  please  political 
friends. 

The  National  Guard  ought  at  once  to  be 
provided  with  the  weapon  and  the  ammunition 
with  which  the  Regular  Army  is  equipped. 

All  moneys  given  to  aid  soldiers,  other  than 
personal  gifts  to  individuals  or  organizations, 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
which  sought  indiscriminately  and  does  indis- 
criminately help  all  alike,  regular  or  volun- 
teer; and  when  any  question  arises  as  to  whom 
first  to  feed  our  own  troops  should  have  the 
preference. 

No  one  can  say  that  the  troubles  of  which  we 
speak,  not  imaginary  but  real  ones,  occurred 
only  in  Cuba.  At  Camp  Wikoff,  there  was  in 
smaller  way  and  for  a  briefer  period,  the  re- 
production of  every  misery  we  have  named. 

I  predict  that  for  a  year  to  come  we  shall 
hear  of  deaths  occurring,  due  primarily  to 
needless  exposure  and  unnecessary  hardships, 
endured  by  men  whose  patriotic  impulse  to 
serve  their  country  received  no  sufficient 
response  in  proper  care  and  support. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Mrs.  Downs  sending  to 
the  Seventy-first  Regiment  Detention  Camp 
one  hundred  sandwiches  and  a  can  of  milk 
there  would  have  been  nothing  for  officers  to 
eat  there  for  over  twenty-four  hours  after 
landing. 

It  is  needless  to  go  on.  It  would  be  easy  to 
add  to  the  dismal  story,  a  story  not  told  to 
complain,  but  told  as  a  fact  in  humble  hope 
that  out  of  the  seeming  carcass  of  misery  some- 
body may  be  able  to  extract  the  honey  of  con- 
tentment;  or  better,  that  out  of  honestly  con- 
fessed inefficiency  and  failure  there  may  be 
organized  for  future  campaigns  a  successful 
and  a  satisfactory  administration. 

New  Yokk  City. 
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THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE 
KINGDOM. 

HY    CLINTON    ROGERS    WOODRUFF. 

In  1892  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom  was 
organized  in  Philadelphia  by  agroupof  clergy- 
men and  laymen  who  believed  that  "the  King- 
dom of  God  is  at  hand  "  ;  that  it  was  not  merely 
some  future  event;  the  two  great  command- 
ments laid  down  by  Christ  were  equally  bind- 
ing upon  his  followers;  that  Christians  should 
show  their  love  of  their  Father  in  Heaven  by 
their  love  to  their  brethren  on  earth.  Annual 
conferences  were  established  at  Marlboro-on- 
the-Hudson,  at  the  country  seat,  "  Plas 
Lleichidor,"  of  Mrs.  William  R.  Williams,  and 
these  meetings  have  become  yearly  more  and 
more  inspiring  and  helpful.  Those  who  have 
been  gathered  together  meet  in  a  spirit  of 
brotherly  kindness,  charity  and  liberality  to 
discuss  the  present  state  of  Christ's  Kingdom 
and  the  ways  and  means  to  be  adopted  to 
bring  about  an  early  and  fuller  realization  of 
the  Christian  ideal. 

The  1898  conference  was  no  exception  to  the 
series;  indeed,  in  many  respects  it  was  the 
best.  There  was  a  freshness  and  originality 
of  treatment,  as  well  as  a  co-ordination  of 
topics,  which  gave  to  the  program  an  unusual 
degree  cf  interest.  There  were  four  papers 
relating  to  social  leaders.:  the  Rev.  Leighton 
Williams's,  on  "Lammennais";  Henry  D. 
Lloyd's,  author  of  "Wealth"  vs.  Common- 
wealth." on  "  Mazzini  " ;  the  Hon.  Ernest  H. 
Crosby's, on  "Tolstoi";  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Whiton's, 
of  The  Outlook,  on  "Wycliffe."  These  were 
designed  to  set  forth  not  only  the  distinctive 
message  of  each  man,  but  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion and  self-sacrifice  which  marked  their 
careers.  The  Brotherhood,  believing  that  the 
lives  of  great  men  who  have  labored  in  the 
cause  of  "  God  and  the  people,"  to  use  Maz- 
zini's  favorite  expression,  are  full  of  pregnant 
lessons,  have  always  sought  to  bring  about  a 
closer  knowledge  of  and  acquaintance  with 
their  biographies.  One  year  Sabatier's  life  of 
St.  Francis  Assisi  was  made  the  subject  of 
study  by  the  members.  During  the  coming 
year  perhaps  Lammennais  will  be  taken  up. 

A  second  series  dealt  with  biblical  topics. 
Prof.  W.  N.  Clarke,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  read 
on  "  The  New  Testament  Line  of  Approach  to 
Social  Ethics,"  which  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  the  others   in   the  series.     He   brought  out 
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clearly  that  Christ  made  no  distinction  between 
personal  and  social  ethics;  social  and  religious 
ethics  were  one  in  personal  ethics;  he  laid  down 
principles  of  action,  not  programs  for  social 
reform.  The  Master  has  left  us  a  book  of 
principles,  not  a  code  of  rules.  Dr.  Clarke's 
treatment  of  his  subject  is  characteristic  of  all 
the  others.  A  deep,  reverent  study  of  the 
Bible  to  ascertain  its  meaning — not  the  mean- 
ing that  commentators  have  sought  to  inject 
into  it  to  sustain  a  pet  position.  At  the  same 
time  due  regard  for  the  historical  and  social 
environment  of  the  utterance  and  its  report  is 
always  kept  in  mind,  in  order  that  its  true  im- 
port may  notbelost.  The  Rev.  Walter  Rauschen- 
busch,  of  Rochester,  exemplified  this  spirit  and 
this  method  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Social  Ideals 
of  Paul,"  in  which  he  developed  the  thought 
that  all  of  Paul's  teachings  were  more  or  less 
colored  by  his  expectation  of  the  speedy  return 
of  Christ,  and  that  it  had  not  entered  into  his 
thought  that  there  would  be  at  least  twenty 
centuries  without  the  personal  return  of 
Christ. 

The  Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  as  usual,  was  delightfully  origi- 
nal and  stimulating  in  a  paper  outlining  the 
contents  of  his  forthcoming  book  on  "  The 
Basilia  and  the  Ecclesia."  His  distinctions 
between  the  Christly  word  basilia  and  the 
churchly  word  ecclesia,  were  helpful  and 
thoughtful. 

Not  the  least  interesting  and  characteristic 
feature  of  this,  as  of  all  the  preceding  confer- 
ences, was  the  spirit  of  devotion.  Not  only 
were  all  the  formal  sessions  marked  by  this, 
but  the  twilight  series,  held  in  the  open  air  on 
the  hillsides, were  fraught  with  a  deep  religious 
influence  which  made  a  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression upon  all  who  attended. 

It  has  never  been  attempted  to  make  the 
conferences  large  numerically,  but  rather  to 
make  them  representative  of  scholarship,  de- 
vout and  reverent  study  of  the  Bible  and  de- 
voted service  to  mankind;  and  in  this  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  has  succeeded  admirably. 
A  choice  band  of  choice  spirits  have  been 
gathered  each  year  not  to  win  applause  or 
vainly  display  their  talents,  but  rather  to  con- 
fer together  as  to  the  best  means  of  making 
their  own  lives  more  useful  to  those  around 
them  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion, 
pure  and  undefiled. 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 
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THE  JUBILEE  OF  GERMAN  INNER 
MISSIONS. 

The  Inner  Mission  as  an  organized  move- 
ment for  bringing  under  Christian  influences 
the  whole  life  of  Germany,  social  and  private, 
dates  from  an  address  by  Johann  Heinrich 
Wichern  at  the  Ecclesiastical  Congress  at  Wit- 
tenberg, September  2ist-23d,  1848.  That  rev- 
olutionary year  was  just  closing,  and  the  seri- 
ous problems  of  practical  Christianity  which 
had  come  to  the  front  were  discussed. 
Wichern,  already  matured  in  works  of  Chris- 
tian charity  and  best  known  as  the  head  of  the 
Rauhe  Haus,  near  Hamburg,  spoke  most 
forcibly  of  the  needs  and  methods  of  a  re- 
Christianization  of  the  masses  of  Germany. 
His  appeal  for  those  physically,  morally,  and 
spiritually  halt,  lame  and  blind,  set  the  Prot- 
estant Christianity  of  the  nation  aflame,  and 
the  result  was  a  movement  which  has  been  the 
source  of  countless  blessings  to  Germans 
everywhere. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  just  what  is 
understood  in  Germany  by  the  term  "  Inner 
Mission."  It  is  both  more  and  less  than  home 
missions  as  understood  by  the  English-speak- 
ing Christian  world.  The  latter  has  chiefly  in 
view  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  those 
within  our  own  borders  who  are  without  it; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  German  communities  in 
this  country  use  the  term  "  Inner  Mission"  in 
this  sense.  In  Germany,  however,  it  is  not 
evangelization,  at  least  not  primarily,  but 
Christian  charity  in  the  widest  use  of  the  term. 
Indeed,  as  organized  by  Wichern  it  was  not 
entirely  a  new  propaganda;  but  Wichern  took 
advantage  of  existing  projects,  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  the  Kaiserswerth  Deaconesses,  enlarged 
their  scope  and  wove  them  into  his  grand 
scheme. 

Probably  a  fair  idea  of  the  scope  of  Inner 
Missions  is  found  in  the  statement  that  it  seeks 
to  do  the  works  of  Christian  charity:  (1)  for 
the  family:  (2)  for  the  churches;  (3)  for  the 
State.  Under  the  first  head,  for  the  family, 
are  included:  (1)  Creches,  for  the  care  of  very 
small  children  while  their  parents  are  at  work; 
(2)  schools  for  those  a  little  older,  the  instruc- 
tion being  informal;  (3)  schools  of  a  somewhat 
higher  grade  for  those  who  would  attend  pub- 
lic school  but  whose  parents  are  both  obliged 
to  leave  home  for  labor;  (4)  homes  and  socie- 
ties for  journeymen;  (5)  homes  for  working 
men  who  may  be  abroad  seeking  employment; 
(6)  young  people's  societies;  (7)  Martha  Homes 
for  young  girls  out  of  employment;  (8)  work- 
ing-men's colonies  for  securing  employment  in 
Christian    homes    for   those    who  desire  it;  of 


these  there  are  about  a  dozen  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  they  have  to  a  great  extent  solved 
the  tramp  problem;  (9)  inebriate  asylums,  and 
(10)  Magdalen  institutes. 

Inner  Missions  seek  to  aid  the  Church  by: 
(1)  care  of  German  Christians  scattered 
throughout  foreign  lands;  (2)  providing  for 
the  spiritual  needs  of  working  men  who  by  the 
necessities  of  their  trades  are  somewhat  mi- 
gratory and  deprived  of  permanent  church 
homes;  (3)  emigrant  missions  at  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  etc.;  (4)  seamen's  missions;  (5)  city 
missions;  (6)  care  of  neglected  members  of 
congregations,  the  sick,  poor,  etc.;  (7)  efforts 
to  secure  better  Sunday  observance;  (8)  Sun- 
day-schools; (9)  Bible  societies;  (10)  colportage 
of  good  Christian  literature;  (n)  Sunday  re- 
ligious papers;  (12)  popular  libraries. 

The  methods  adopted  by  Inner  Missions 
to  help  the  State  include:  (1)  care  for  dis- 
charged prisoners,  securing  work  and  helping 
toward  a  permament  reformation;  (2)  orphans' 
homes;  (3)  houses  of  refuge,  especially  for  the 
physically  disabled,  as  epileptics,  etc.;  (4) 
training  institutes  for  Inner  Mission  workers; 
(5)  hospitals  of  various  kinds;  (6)  care  of  the 
sick  in  epidemics  and  in  war;  (7)  care  of  the 
poor. 

Each  one  of  these  departments  has  a  history 
and  an  honorable  record  of  its  own,  tho  com- 
plete statistics  are  not  readily  accessible. 
Schneider's  "Theological  Year-Book  for  1898," 
however,  gives  a  comparatively  complete  sur- 
vey. According  to  this,  Germany  has  achieved 
remarkable  success  in  several  of  the  depart- 
ments, notably  city  missions,  working-men's 
colonies  and  the  deaconess  movement.  This 
last  shows,  including  the  forty-four  German 
and  twenty-four  foreign  houses  connected  with 
Kaiserswerth,  andalarge  number  of  independ- 
ent workers,  about  fifteen  thousand  Christian 
women  under  Protestant  auspices  devoting 
their  lives  to  Christian  charity  work,  falling 
but  little  short  of  the  number  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic sisters  in  the  Empire. 

The  work  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  is  very 
popular  throughout  the  Church  and  State.  Its 
chief  center  now  is,  doubtless,  Bielefield, 
where  Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh,  without  any 
endowment,  has  established  about  twenty  dif- 
ferent institutions,  securing  an  annual  income 
of  2,000,000  marks  ($500,000).  The  work  has 
the  warm  indorsement  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  who  have  both  spent  several  days 
visiting  the  institutions.  The  whole  move- 
ment is  a  living  testimony  to  the  activity  and 
zeal  of  German  Christianity,  and  shows  that 
the  people  are  not  merely  thinkers  and  writers 
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but  workers;  and  its  semicentennial  deserves 
the  hearty  commendation  of  Christians  in  every 
land. 

There  is  a  lull  in  the  campaign  against 
sacerdotalism  in  England.  Mr.  Kensit  is  going 
to  withdraw  himself  and  make  no  more  protest 
until  November,  with  a  view,  it  is  said,  of  giv- 
ing the  bishops  full  and  adequate  opportunity 
of  taking  restrictive  measures  on  their  own 
account.  If  they  fail  he  proposes  to  arrange 
for  a  thousand  protests  simultaneously  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England,  but  taking  care  in 
each  case  to  avoid  any  disturbance. 

. .  .  .Just  as  Dr.  Judson  Smith,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  returns  from  his  visit  to  China,  Dr. 
S.  W.  Duncan,  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union,  starts  on  a  round-the-world 
tour  to  visit  Baptist  missions.  He  sailed  last 
week  for  Liverpool  to  go  from  there  to  Burma, 
then  to  the  Telugu  Mission  in  India,  to  As- 
sam, China  and  Japan.  He  expects  to  return 
in  time  to  be  present  at  the  Baptist  anniversa- 
ries in  San  Francisco  next  May. 

.  . .  .Another  illustration  of  the  difficulties  of 
work  among  the  more  degraded  and  ignorant 
negroes  of  the  South  is  found  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Fletcher,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  and  a  missionary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association.  He  undertook 
to  organize  a  Congregational  church  at 
Smiley,  Ga.,  and  went  there  as  the  result  of 
correspondence  which  had  been  carried  on  for 
some  months.  While  in  the  pulpit  he  was 
shot,  through  the  window,  his  body  being  rid- 
dled with  buckshot.  He  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing home,  but  his  condition  is  serious.  Detect- 
ives have  been  employed,  and  one  of  his  as- 
sailants has  been  arrested. 

....Booker  T.  Washington  has  come  out 
with  a  proposition  for  the  education  of  Cuban 
negroes.  As  he  says,  half  of  the  population  of 
that  island  is  composed  of  mulattoes  or 
negroes,  and  all  who  have  visited  Cuba  agree 
that  they  need  the  strerfgth  to  be  acquired 
through  thorough  training — intellectual,  relig- 
ious and  industrial — as  is  given  at  Hampton 
and  Tuskegee.  The  latter,  he  says,  is  pecul- 
iarly conveniently  situated  for  the  work,  and  he 
says  that  if  funds  can  be  secured  he  will 
bring  a  number  of  the  most  promising  negro 
young  men  and  women  to  receive  training  that 
they  may  return  to  Cuba  and  start  industrial 
training  on  the  island.  He  estimates  the  cost 
for  traveling  expenses  and  education  of  each 
one  of  these  Cuban  students  at  $150  a  year,  and 
asks  any  who   are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  or 


part  of  the  expenses  of  a  student  to  correspond 
with  him. 

....Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Carse,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Woman's  Temple  in 
Chicago,  has  issed  a  reply  to  the  statement  of 
the  Executive  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
unfeasibility  of  securing  for  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  the  complete 
ownership  of  the  Temple.  With  regard  to 
some  of  the  statements  she  thinks  there  must 
have  been  some  misunderstanding.  The  lease, 
she  claims,  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Union,  as  it  gives  the  valuation  of  the  ground 
at  $800,000  and  the  annual  rental  $40,000  for  a 
period  of  198  years  without  revaluation,  where- 
as already  it  is  held  to  be  worth  at  least  $1,000,- 
000.  Mrs.  Carse  also  outlines  different  plans  by 
which  she  thinks  the  full  $300,000  may  be 
raised  before  the  Convention  meets,  and  closes 
with  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  women  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  to  assist  in  the  work. 

....The  Nonconformist  papers  in  England  are 
by  no  means  pleased  with  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  of  Harrow,  to  be  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  and  Metropolitan  of  India  and 
Ceylon.  This  not  because  of  any  objection  to 
the  man  himself,  but  because  they  consider 
him  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  a  strong  evangel- 
icalism in  England.  They  claim  that  he  is  almost 
the  one  man  of  real  power  and  position  in  the 
Church  who  is  able  and  willing  to  do  his  best 
to  bring  the  severed  halves  of  English  life 
together.  No  one,  they  say,  has  been  more 
sympathetic  with  Nonconformists,  and  proba- 
bly no  one  in  the  Church  of  England  under- 
stands them  so  well.  His  intimate  personal 
relations  with  such  men  as  Spurgeon  and  Dr. 
Parker  have  enabled  him  to  enter  into  their 
view  of  things,  and,  while  not  less  loyal  to  his 
own  Church,  he  has  worked  in  cordial  sympa- 
thy with  them.  It  is  in  view  of  these  charac- 
teristics that  they  regret  the  appointment, 
feeling  that  there  is  no  one  who  will  thorough- 
ly take  his  place. 

....The  Papal  Encyclical  to  the  Italian 
clergy  and  Catholics,  occasioned  by  the  recent 
disturbances  in  Italy,  has  been  published,  and 
naturally  attracts  much  attention.  As  first  re- 
ported it  was  chiefly  a  protest  against  the  dis- 
solution of  Catholic  associations,  but  later  and 
fuller  statements  throw  a  somewhat  different 
light.  It  appears  to  be  primarily  a  reassertion 
of  the  doctrine  that  good  Catholics  cannot 
consistently  support  a  state  of  things  that  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  temporal  rule  and  author- 
ity of  the  Pope.  At  the  same  time  it  affirms 
that  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  Revolutionists, 
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but  are  by  the  terms  of  their  faith  bound  to 
render  to  the  public  authorities  such  tribute  as 
is  their  due.  In  view  of  this,  the  Pope  com- 
plains rather  bitterly  of  the  dissolution  of  a 
large  number  of  associations  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  revolutionary  in  character. 
The  real  responsibility  for  those  disturbances 
he  declares  is  found  not  with  the  Catholics 
but  with  the  irreligious  and  the  sectarians,  by 
which  he  is  understood  to  mean  the  Free- 
masons. The  Italian  Government  has  taken 
no  notice  of  the  encyclical,  and  it  is  understood 
will  not. 

. .  .  .The  United  Society  of  Free  Baptist 
Young  People  held  its  tenth  convention  at 
Ocean  Park,  Me  ,  August  22d-24th.  About 
four  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  were  present, 
representing  twenty-five  thousand  members  of 
the  six  hundred  societies.  The  speakers  in- 
cluded Drs.  A.  Given,  J.  W.  Parsons,  A.  T. 
Salley,  and  the  Revs.  H.  M.  Ford,  J.  M.  Low- 
den  and  others.  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark  and  wife,  and 
Amos  R.  Wells  were  also  present,  manifesting 
the  interest  of  the  United  Society  in  the  work. 
The  record  for  the  year  shows  excellent  prog- 
ress. The  Junior  work  has  developed  so  that 
it  is  to  have  a  special  superintendent.  Espe- 
cially prominent  is  the  missionary  idea,  and 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Lougher,  of  Jackson, 
Mich.,  are  to  sail  this  next  week  for  India, 
supported  by  the  Society,  altho  under  appoint- 
ment just  as  are  the  other  missionaries  of  the 
Board.  The  convention  also  considered  the 
question  of  a  Western  city  missionary,  and 
found  that  the  demands  of  work  were  so  great 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  the  entire 
time  of  the  General  Secretary.  The  President 
for  the  coming  year  is  the  Hon.  E.  P.  Metcalf, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  General  Secretary 
Harry  S.  Myers,  of  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

. . .  .The  Northfield  Conference  this  past  sum- 
mer was  unique  in  many  ways,  especially  in 
the  personality  of  the  two  leading  speakers, 
the  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  and  the  Rev.  G. 
H.  C.  Macgregor.  Both  of  these  men  made  an 
intense  impression  upon  those  who  heard  them 
as  thorough-going  church  leaders  evidently  in 
closest  touch  with  aggressive  Christian  work 
through  their  experience  as  city  pastors.  Their 
addresses  were  of  intense  interest,  and  the  ef- 
fect was  most  marked.  It  was  noticeable  that 
there  was  an  entire  absence  from  the  confer- 
ence of  what  some  had  feared  was  becoming  a 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Moody's  meetings — an  at- 
tack upon  the  churches  as  a  means  of  stimula- 
ting them  to  greater  aggressiveness  in  Chris- 
tian work.  Both  of  these  ministers  were 
brought  to'this  city  and  preached  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue   Presbyterian  Church,  and    there  was 


much  talk  as  to  the  possibility  of  one  of  them 
being  called  to  succeed  Dr.  John  Hall  when  he 
lays  down  the  pastorate,  as  there  is  increasing 
report  that  he  will  do  after  a  short  time.  Noth- 
ing definite,  however,  has  been  stated,  and  no 
proposition,  it  is  evident,  has  as  yet  been  made. 
Both  the  preachers  left  this  city  last  week  to 
return  to  their  work  at  home. 


MISSIONS. 
RAISING   MONEY. 

BY   THE   REV.    J.    S.    CHANDLER, 
Missionary  of  the  American  Board. 

Circular  letters  are  just  now  coming  to  the 
missionaries,  containing  "  friendly  criticism" 
and  all  kinds  of  suggestion  as  to  how  mission- 
aries might  do  more  themselves  to  raise  money 
for  their  own  work.  So  I  propose  to  show 
what  we  are  doing  to  raise  money. 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  we  drove  six  miles  to 
meet  representatives  of  four  Christian  families, 
half  of  whom  had  walked  two  miles.  One  of 
the  two  women  brought  her  infant  that  dis- 
tance to  be  baptized.  Her  husband  came  with 
her;  but  the  other  woman  had  to  walk  that  dis- 
tance with  her  children  without  her  husband. 
She  was  a  famine  orphan;  and  he  sometimes 
beats  her  and  taunts  her  with  being  a  creature 
without  friends. 

Of  the  two  families  resident  in  the  place  one 
is  that  of  a  widow  with  her  children,  and  the 
other  comprises  the  teacher  appointed  by  the 
mission.  All  of  these  people  work  hard  all  the 
time  and  see  almost  no  money  from  one  year's 
end  to  the  other,  as  they  earn  the  coarse  grain 
they  eat  and  cannot  afford  any  meat  for  days 
and  weeks  at  a  time.  How  much  should  this 
poor  little  company  contribute  to  make  up  the 
deficiencies  of  American  Christians  ?  Certain- 
ly each  should  give  something;  and  that  is  just 
what  they  do.  In  addition  to  their  regular 
weekly  offerings,  our  visit  was  the  occasion  for 
them  to  bring  their  semiannual  offerings  in  lit- 
tle spherical  earthen  vessels,  and  each  family 
had  one.  In  addition  tothat  the  mother  of  the 
infant  to  be  baptized  brought  her  baptismal 
offering. 

The  total  of  this  semiannual  offering 
amounted  to  half  of  the  income  of  the  average 
family  represented  there  for  a  month;  that 
means  that  each  family  brought  an  eighth  of  a 
month's  income. 

Our  meeting  was  held  in  the  shed  of  the 
teacher's  house,  which  had  besides  this  shed 
one  room  with  thatched  roof.  And  this  was  a 
better  house  to  live  in  than  any  of  the  others 
had.  A  crowd  of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans 
filled  the  small  space  in  the  walled  inclosure, 
and  when  we  asked    them  to   leave   us    alone; 
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and  shut  the  door  that  we  might  have  the 
Communion  together,  they  climbed  up  on  the 
outside  of  the  back  wall  to  watch  our  strange 
proceedings. 

The  Sunday  before  I  went  nine  miles  to  a 
congregation,  where  the  same  kind  of  an  offer- 
ing was  brought  by  a  larger  number,  and  in  a 
thatched  prayer  house  about  18  by  8.  The 
average  contribution  was  the  same  as  in  the 
first  place.  The  status  of  the  people  was  indi- 
cated by  two  houses  1  visited.  In  one  was  a 
member  of  the  church  dying  from  an  accident. 
A  cart  by  which  he  was  helping  the  owner 
load  weeds  for  manure  fell  over  on  him  and 
pinned  him  to  the  ground.  After  treatment  in 
the  mission  hospital  he  had  been  sent  home  to 
die.  He  was  lying  opposite  the  one  door  of 
his  hut,  and  1  had  just  room  enough  to  kneel 
by  his  side.  The  entrance  was  so  low  that  I 
could  not  stoop  low  enough  to  escape  grazing 
my  back. 

In  the  other  house,  equally  low  and  limited, 
was  aninvalid  woman  with  nothingbut  the  bare 
floor  to  lie  upon  ;  not  a  mat,  nor  any  kind  of 
furniture.  It  is  from  the  depths  of  this  pover- 
ty and  distress  that  we  are  getting  regular  con- 
tributions every  Sunday,  handfuls  of  grain, 
semiannual  offerings,  special  offerings  for 
baptism,  etc.,  etc. 

The  same  system  prevails  all  over  our  mis- 
sion, and  the  large  congregations  give  in  pro- 
portion; and  much  of  our  work  is  sustained  by 
these  generous  gifts.  When,  therefore,  our 
Board  cuts  us  down,  there  is  no  use  in  telling 
us  to  make  it  upon  the  ground.  The  Board 
does  not  cut  into  the  work  of  our  Christians 
out  here;  it  cuts  into  the  part  that  must  be 
done  by  the  Christians  at  home. 

And  when  they,  out  of  their  abundance  and 
luxury,  give  anything  like  the  proportion  of 
their  income  that  our  poor  people  do  out  here, 
the  need  of  all  this  special  advice  to  mission- 
aries will  not  be  so  pressing. 

Madura,  South  India. 


A    MISSTATEMENT    CORRECTED. 

BY  J.  D.  DAVIS,  D.D., 
Missionary  of  the  American  Board. 
The  late  Bishop  Bickersteth,  of  Japan,  in  his 
Pastoral  Letter  of  Advent,  1892,  makes  the 
statement,  of  course  under  a  misapprehension 
of  the  facts,  that  the  Kumi-ai  (Congregational) 
body  in  Japan  had  rejected  a  proposed  creed 
which  contained  an  explicit  statement  concern- 
ing the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  had  adopted  one 
in  its  place  which  omitted  all  reference  to  his 
divinity.     This  misstatement  has  only  recently 


come  to  the  notice  of  members  of  the  American 
Board  Mission  in  Japan;  but  it  has  been  pub- 
lished on  three  continents  and  is  being  widely 
read. 

It  is  quoted  at  length  as  from  Bishop  Bicker- 
steth in  a  book  on  Missions,  published  in  Eng- 
land. In  Cobbold's  "  Religions  of  Japan," 
also  (page  106),  Bishop  Bickersteth  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  Congregationalists  have 
adopted  the  following  Creed:  "We  believe  in 
the  one  God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  on 
earth  to  save  sinners,"  etc.  Here,  also,  dam- 
aging deductions  are  made.  W.  E.  Curtis, 
also,  in  "  The  Yankees  of  the  East"  (page  419), 
says  a  missionary  told  him  concerning  the  Con- 
gregational Creed:  "  It  left  out  some  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  For 
example,  it  said  nothing  concerning  the  atone- 
ment or  the  divinity  of  Christ." 

The  facts  are  that  the  Creed  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Kumi-ai  body  at  their  annual 
Conference  in  Osaka,  in  April,  1892,  was  the 
only  one  proposed,  and  it  was  adopted  with  but 
little  change  after  full  discussion,  and  was 
practically  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising 
vote.  Only  two  men  voted  against  it,  and  they 
voted  against  it  because  they  desired  a  fuller 
creed.  They  were  two  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive men  in  the  body. 

This  creed  is  short  and,  judged  by  many 
standards,  incomplete;  but  on  the  divinity  of 
Christ  it  is  very  explicit.     It  is  as  follows: 

"We  believe  in  one  infinite  and  perfect  God, 
who  is  revealed  in  the  Bible  as  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit. 

"We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  who,  being  God, 
became  man,  and  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  world 
of  sinners  endured  agony,  died  and  rose  again. 

"  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  giver  of 
new  life. 

"We  believe  in  the  Bible,  which  was  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  which  makes  us  wise  unto 
salvation. 

"We  believe  in  the  holy  Church,  baptism  by 
water,  the  Holy  Supper,  the  Lord's  holy  Day, 
the  everlasting  life,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  righteous  rewards  and  punishments." 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  this  mis- 
statement should  have  been  made  at  all,  and 
especially  that  it  should  have  been  so  long  and 
widely  published  and  read  before  those  who 
knew  the  facts  became  aware  of  it.  It  has  had 
no  little  influence  in  giving  a  false  impression 
in  regard  to  the  theological  standing  of  the 
Kumi-ai  body  in  Japan,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  lapses  and  vagaries  of  a  very  few  of  the 
leaders,  stand  as  a  body  to-day  loyal  to  Christ 
and  his  truth. 
Kioto,  Japan. 


FINANCIAL. 


ARBITRATION  IN   RAILWAY 
AFFAIRS. 

Peace  being  assured — for  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  that  the  Commission  to  arrange 
terms  will  fail  in  its  object,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  war  will  be  renewed — the  coun- 
try faces  general  conditions  which  everyone 
admits  promise  everything  in  the  way  of 
prosperous  times.  Even  at  this  early  day 
reports  to  the  commercial  press  show  con- 
clusively that  business  has  begun  to  revive 
since  the  signing  of  the  Protocol;  and  it  is 
asserted  broadly  that  it  is  impossible  to  point 
to  a  single  industry  or  to  any  one  branch  of 
trade  which  is  not  now  more  actively  engaged 
than  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  Bountiful  crops  for  two  years,  and, 
barring  unlooked-for  disaster,  a  third  harvest 
quite  as  good  as  either  of  its  immediate  pred- 
ecessors, have  already  brought  prosperity 
and  contentment  to  the  agricultural  classes, 
and,  with  threatening  features  which  were 
referred  to  last  week  eliminated  from  the 
situation,  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
universal  business  revival,  the  equal  of 
which  the  nation  has  not  enjoyed  for  nearly 
twenty  years. 

In  the  face  of  such  promising  conditions 
it  passes  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
ordinary  layman  why  certain  railway  mana- 
gers hesitate  to  place  themselves  in  line  to 
reap,  with  other  interests,  the  full  benefits 
which  the  occasion  presents.  There  is  no 
scarcity  of  railway  traffic  now,  and  it  prom- 
ises to  be  even  more  plentiful  in  the  near 
future.  There  is  sufficient  for  all;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  managers  are  cutting 
each  other's  throats  in  senseless  competition 
for  business  the  sole  object  of  which  appears 
to  be  to  make  large  showings  of  goods  car- 
ried regardless  of  net  results.  This  indiffer- 
ence to  the  welfare  of  their  stockholders  is  a 
constant  source  of  wonderment  to  thinking 
people;  and  if  the  policy  were  adopted  in 
other  lines  of  business  there  could  be  no 
prosperity  irrespective  of  all  conditions  tend- 
ing to  aid  trade  and  commerce.  It  does 
seem    that   the   time  is  ripe  for   agreement 


among  the  railway  companies;  for  if  one  is 
not  reached  much  of  the  benefit  of  the  good 
times  will  be  sacrificed  beyond  recovery. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  bitter  rate  fights 
of  recent  years  has  been  that  between  the 
Canadian  Pacific  on  the  one  side  and  the 
American  transcontinental  lines  on  the 
other.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
reach  a  settlement,  but  without  success,  as 
each  side  has  stood  out  for  its  contentions 
with  great  determination.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  has  been  attacked  in  the  press  and 
elsewhere  for  showing  a  stubborn  obstinacy 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  been 
equaled  only  by  the  firmness  with  which  our 
lines  have  maintained  their  side  of  the  issue. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  our  lines  which  have 
been  stubborn  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
firm.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  most  gratifying 
to  note  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  an  early 
ending  to  the  fight  through  the  action  of  the 
freight  representatives  of  all  concerned  in 
Denver  last  week.  The  whole  difficulty  was 
freely  and  fully  discussed,  and  while  it  ap- 
peared that  neither  side  was  willing  to  make 
concessions,  each  being  confident  of  the 
justness  of  its  position,  all  agreed  that  a  set- 
tlement of  some  kind  was  most  desirable. 
Common  sense  at  last  prevailed,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  submit  the  whole  question  of  dif- 
ferentials to  an  arbitration  committee  of 
three,  one  member  to  be  named  by  each  of 
the  disputants  and  the  third  to  be  chosen  by 
the  two.  It  maybe  difficult  to  find  a  thor- 
oughly impartial  man  for  the  third  position, 
but  it  is  a  difficulty  which  will  be  overcome. 
It  was  recognized  by  all  concerned  that  an 
adjustment  of  the  dispute  by  capable  arbitra- 
tors would  be  better  than  a  continuation  of 
the  present  unsettled  and  disturbing  condi- 
tions. The  result  reached  ought  to  be  an  in- 
centive to  others  who  control  railway  proper- 
ties similarly  situated  to  adjust  their  difficul- 
ties that  they  may  have  their  full  share  of  the 
prosperity  which  is  promised.  Railways 
cannot  be  successfully  operated  except  under 
equitable,  just  and  honestly  maintained 
tariffs. 
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NEW    YORK  CITY    INVESTMENTS. 

Investments  in  New  York  City  enterprises 
have  been  long  regarded  with  favor  by  capi- 
talists, and  the  record  shows  there  is  ample 
reason    for    the  preference.      Few  other  mu- 
nicipalities   have    made    such    handsome  re- 
turns; and  while  it  is  true  that  the  issues  of 
the    older   and    well-established    companies 
have  attained  prices  which  are  perhaps  some- 
what prohibitive  to  any  except  large  capital- 
ists, many  opportunities   remain  among  the 
more  recent  undertakings  which,  if  accepted, 
are  almost  certain  to  show  handsome  returns 
in    the   not   distant    future.     New  York  is  a 
great  community,  always  growing  in  its  needs 
and  requirements  and  unaffected    by  vicissi- 
tudes such  as  crop  failures   and  rate  wars. 
Gas,    electric   light   and    transit    companies 
within  the  city  are  always  certain  of  doing  a 
paying  business,  even   if  in   some  cases  they 
offer  facilities  in  advance  of  actual  require- 
ments.    In  that  event  time  heals  the  defect, 
for   population   grows    so    steadily   that   all 
facilities  become  necessary.     There  is  no  in- 
tention here  to  do  more  than  call  attention 
to  the  fact  in  a  general  way,  or  to  boom  any 
particular      undertaking.       History     shows, 
however,  that   New   York   investments,  as  a 
rule,  have  proved  to  be  substantially  remu- 
nerative, and  in  looking  for  reasonably  safe 
ventures   it    is   well   to   remember  the  fact. 
Many  of  the  older  surface  lines  are  but  now 
adopting   modern    motive   power,  and    their 
earnings  will  be  so  greatly  increased  thereby 
that  present  prices  for  their  stocks  will  be 
more  than  justified.     So,  too,  with  new  gas 
and    electric    light    companies.      They    are 
barely  paying  now,  but  in  a  few  years   must 
become  prosperous  as  a  result  of  the  natural 
growth  and  extension  of  the  city. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  out  of  place  while  on  this 
subject  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the 
elevated  railways,  which  at  present  seem  to 
have  few  friends.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  management  has  been  anything  but  ener- 
getic or  up  to  date.  It  has  permitted  rival 
surface  railways  to  make  heavy  inroads  upon 
its  traffic  through  its  failure  to  cater  to  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  its  patrons.  So  slow  has 
it  been  in  adopting  modern  conveniences  that 
to-day  it  affords  no  greater  facilities  than  when 
it  began  operation  more  than  twenty  years 
ago.     Still  it  has  been  able  to  pay  interest  on 


its  swollen    volume    of   securities    and    divi- 
dends upon  its  inflated  capital  stock,  in  spite 
of  everything  that    has  been  left  undone  to 
make  its  service  attractive.     This    has  been 
possible   because  of  the  exceeding   value  of 
its  franchise,    permitting    the    company   to 
operate    in    a    community  which    is  always 
progressive  and  always    growing.      To    ap- 
preciate  the   magnitude  of  its   growth,  it    is 
only  necessary  to  recall  the   fact  that  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  that  now  most  substantial 
portion  of  the  city  west  of  Central  Park  and 
above    Fifty-ninth   Street   twenty   years  ago 
was   a  barren    waste     without    population. 
Who  can  say  that  in   another  twenty  years 
Westchester  County    will    not    show  equal 
growth?  But  it  will    not  do  for   the  elevated 
management  to  sit  idly  by  and  wait  for  this 
growth  to    supply   it    with  traffic.     Changes 
will  naturally  occur  in  the  Board  of  Directors 
before  many  years,  and  it    may  even  be  that 
men  of  more  energy,  push  and  enterprise  and 
with  equal  wealth   at   command  will  replace 
those  now  in  control  at  an  earlier  date  than 
indicated.     Then    with   electricity    or  other 
motive  power  substituted  for  steam,  with  new 
rolling  stock,  with  new  extensions,  with  pas- 
senger elevators  at  all    stations,  and  with  an 
efficient  express  and    local  service  the  pros- 
perity of  the  company  will  be  placed  beyond 
peradventure.       The    elevated    roads    have 
certainly  done    much    for    New  York  in  the 
past,  and  with  intelligent    management  they 
will  do  more  in  the  future. 


BANK   STOCKS. 

Sales  of  bank  stocks  for  the  week  end- 
ing August  27th,  were: 

New  York 2353^1  Butchers'  &  Drovers'....    70^ 

Park 843     J  Franklin 50 

The   business  outlook  seems,  on  the 

whole,  encouraging.  Bradstreet's  reports 
172  failures  in  the  United  States,  as  against 
195  for  the  preceding  week.  Railroad  re- 
turns have  been  good.  Bank  clearings  were 
quite  noticeably  in  excess  ot  those  for  the  cor- 
responding weeks  of  previous  years.  The  con- 
solidation of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  and 
the  Minnesota  Iron  Company  was  reported, 
with  the  possibility  of  similar  action  on  the 
part  of  several  other  large  steel-producing 
firms.  An  increasingly  large  movement  of 
merchandise  in  most  parts  of  the  country  is 
evident.     Wheat  continues  weak. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The  coupons  due  September  1st  of  the 
Texas  and  New  Orleans  R.R.  (Sabine  Divi- 
sion) will  be  paid  at  the  office  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.  on  and  after  that  date. 

The  United  State  Leather  Co.  has  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  $1.25  per  share  payable, 
October  1st. 


INSURANCE. 


A  RENEWED  DEMONSTRATION. 

MEMBERS  of  the  Town  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Association  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri  received,  a  month  or  so 
ago,  a  circular  letter.  The  title  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  long  and  not  very  impressive;  the 
letter  headed  "assessment  notice,"  is  also 
long  but  probably  did  make  an  impression  of 
some  sort,  upon  the  recipients.  It  sets  out 
by  what  were  probably  surprising  statements: 
that  it  had  been  "found"  that  to  "longer 
delay  payment  of  the  just  obligations  of  the 
Association  "  would  be  poor  policy;  that 
moderate  calls  on  the  premium  notes  had 
been  tried,  supplemented  by  loans  made  at 
banks  by  the  directors;  that  things  have 
reached  "  such  a  point  as  to  necessitate  the 
collection  of  the  full  face  value  of  every  note 
outstanding";  that  these  notes  are  consid- 
ered simply  as  a  reserve  fund  wherewith  to 
pay  losses,  and  therefore  the  Association 
trusts  for  a  prompt  response,  because  the 
money  must  be  had  within  twenty  days. 

In  form  and  legal  effect,  these  premium 
notes  are  subject  to  payment  in  full;  in  ex- 
pectation—  and  in  practice  so  long  as 
things  go  well — they  are  touched  delicately 
by  assessment  calls.  But  now  the  member  is 
notified  to  pay  his  note  in  full  within  twenty 
days,  and  is  plainly  told  that  the  money  is 
all  required  to  settle  existing  claims  after 
borrowing  and  delays  are  exhausted.  More- 
over, these  notes  being  the  assets — or,  as  the 
circular  calls  them,  the  reserve  for  loss  pay- 
ing— when  they  are  paid  in  response  to  call 
the  assets  and  reserve  are  gone.  What  the 
Association  can  do  for  the  future  is  only  to 
start  afresh  with  a  new  set  of  notes,  if  it  can 
get  them.  But  suppose  it  fails  to  get  them  ? 
Or  suppose  that — because  some  members 
prove  irresponsible  and  their  notes  not  col- 
lectible, or  because  a  good  many  stop  and 
think,  and  therefore  do  not  pay — the  money 
to  square  the  business  to  date  does  not  come 
in  ?  In  all  such  cases,  the  individual  notes  are 
small,  altho  their  aggregate  is  large;  to  collect 
by  suit  would  in  many  instances  absorb  the 
proceeds  besides  involving  delay.     Granting 


that  one  member  is  not  directly  liable  for 
the  debt  of  another,  the  one  who  stops  and 
reflects  before  paying  can  hardly  avoid  look- 
ing at  it  thus:  'If  I  pay  up  and  stop  I  help 
pay  some  other  man's  loss,  which  doesn't 
help  me.  If  the  Association  starts  afresh 
and  I  give  a  new  note,  all  those  that  are  not 
collected  now  will  come  over  to  be  met,  be- 
cause it's  all  needed  to  clean  up  the  slate;  it 
will  be  silly  for  me  to  pay  unless  all  the 
rest  do." 

A  selfish  way  of  thinking,  yet  very  human 
and  very  usual.  Perhaps  another  small  set 
of  men  may  now  learn  three  things  about 
insurance,  thus: 

i.  Insurance  cannot  be  furnished — altho 
it  can  easily  be  promised — without  money. 

2.  The  money, 'in  order  to  make  the  insur- 
ance effective,  must  be  assets  in  hand,  not 
assets  to  come. 

3.  Insurance  is  a  business  requiring  the 
best  work  of  experienced  men.  It  cannot  be 
carried  on  successfully  by  anybody,  off-hand, 
as  a  matter  of  course. 


THE  STATE'S  SOLICITOUS  CARE. 

The  law  of  Massachusetts  relative  to 
bombardment  insurance  provides  that  all  in- 
surance companies  authorized  to  do  business 
in  the  State  may,  in  addition,  write  bom- 
bardment risks,  using  therefor  distinct  and 
separate  policies.  Section  83  of  Chapter  522 
of  laws  of  1894  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"fire"  the  words  "or  bombardment."  As 
amended,  the  section  provides  that,  for  an 
annual  fee  of  twenty  dollars  the  insurance 
commissioner  may  issue  to  any  citizen  of 
Massachusetts  a  license,  revocable  at  will, 
permitting  him  to  procure  policies  of  insur- 
ance against  fire  or  bombardment  in  "  for- 
eign "  insurance  companies  not  authorized  to 
do  business  in  Massachusetts.  Before  he 
takes  the  insurance,  every  applicant  must  file 
an  affidavit  that  he  is  unable  to  procure  in- 
surance enough  in  authorized  companies,  after 
taking  all  they  are  willing  to  write,  but 
he  need  not  offer  any  portion  to  any 
company  which  has  less  than  $25,000  assets, 
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or  has  been  in  an  impaired  condition  within 
twelve  months  past.  Every  such  permitted 
citizen  must  keep  an  account  (of  which  he 
must  file  a  certified  copy  with  the  Commis- 
sioner) showing  exactly  all  insurance  placed, 
with  various  particulars  thereon;  he  must 
also  file  a  $2,000  bond  and  pay  a  tax  annually 
of  four  per  cent,  on  all  gross  premiums. 

This  act  is  of  April  27th,  before  Cervera's 
fleet  was  "definitely  located"  and  while  it 
was  being  daily  reported,  sometimes  simul- 
taneously, in  many  seas.  Even  the  most 
nervous  of  people  who  start  at  a  knock  on 
the  door-panel  have  now  ceased  to  fear  im- 
mediate invasion;  still,  there  may  be  a  next 
war,  and  the  act  can  stand  in  waiting,  as  it 
does  no  harm.  And  yet  its  provisions  are 
rather  striking,  or  would  be  so  if  we  had  not 
become  accustomed  to  meddling  under  the 
guise  of  State  guardianship.  From  the  pro- 
vision requiring  the  licensee  to  report  in 
detail  all  "such  insurance  placed  for  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation,"  it  is  evident 
that  the  license  is  for  agents  or  brokers;  but 
the  law  does  not  distinctly  say  so,  and  all 
the  previous  text  of  the  section  refers  as 
naturally  to  the  individual  property  owner. 
The  individual  may  choose  to  attend  to  his 
own  insurance;  but  he  is  required  to  apply 
to  authorized  companies  first,  and  to  pay  a 
fee  of  $20  for  leave  to  deal  with  a  "  foreign" 
company,  provided  he  cannot  get  insurance 
from  the  others. 

This  law  is  not  peculiar  to  Massachusetts; 
but  upon  what  good  ground  does  it  rest  ? 
Allow  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  protect  the 
authorized  companies  which  have  earned  a 
quasi  title  to  the  business  by  paying  the  State 
for  a  license  to  try  to  get  it;  allow  that  the 
State  may  properly  and  wisely  try  to  protect 
the  citizen  from  the  irresponsible  concern 
which  might  otherwise  come  and  solicit  him; 
allow,  further,  that  every  company  which 
does  not  obtain  or  apply  for  a  certificate  of 
authority  is  unworthy;  by  what  right  does 
the  State  assume  to  prevent  the  citizen  from 
going  after  bad  insurance  if  he  chooses  ?  Let 
us  suppose  that  in  Jersey  City  there  is  a 
retail  grocer  who  sands  his  sugar  and  cheats 
in  his  weight;  the  law  of  New  York  may  for- 
bid his  coming  across  the  river  to  open  a 
store  in  this  city;  but  if  I  choose  to  send 
money  over  to  him  for   bad  goods  sold  on 


short  weight,  why  should  the  law  try  to  In- 
terfere with  individual  liberty?  If  we  are  all 
children  in  leading-strings  who  shall  hold  the 
strings?  And  is  it  not  time  for  a  reaction 
against  paternalism? 


A  SUIT  FOR  REPARATION. 

Another  page  is  turned  in  the  closing 
career  of  the  Bay  State  Beneficiary  Life  Asso- 
ciation, of  Westfield,  Mass.;  the  receivers 
have  brought  three  suits  against  former 
managers  for  recovery  of  more  than  $100,000 
of  funds  alleged  to  be  missing  and  to  have 
been  improperly  disposed  of.  The  first  suit 
is  against  four  Westfield  men  who  were 
directors  from  June  of  1881  to  January  20th, 
1892.  The  second  suit  is  against  ten  or 
more  persons,  mostly  Bostonians,  and  known 
as  the  Litchfield  crowd,  as  three  of  the 
Litchfields  are  among  the  number;  these  ten 
were  directors  from  the  end  of  1891  to  Sep- 
tember 1 2th,  1896.  The  other  suit  is  brought 
against  Westfield  men  whose  names  are  not 
made  public.  The  papers  in  the  case  recite 
that  originally  the  concern  was  mutual 
in  allowing  each  member  a  voice  in  its 
control,  but  that  about  1892  the  di- 
rectors amended  the  by-laws  so  as  to 
restrict  the  management  to  certain  ones,  sub- 
scribers to  the  original  articles  and  designated 
as  ' '  active  members. ' '  A  circular  letter  was 
also  sent  to  members,  inviting  the  surrender 
of  their  policies  in  exchange  for  others  pos- 
sessing alleged  advantages;  in  this  and  other 
ways  a  great  deal  of  money  was  diverted  from 
the  mortuary  fund.  An  elaborate  and  de- 
tailed accounting  is  asked  for,  whether  taken 
by  the  defendants  as  commissions,  as  assign- 
ments, or  otherwise. 

An  assessment  scheme  has  enough  to  strug- 
gle against  without  being  compelled  to  be 
bled  by  its  own  managers.  Is  the  case  of  the 
United  States  Mutual  Accident  gone  beyond 
the  reach  of  inquiry  yet?  Did  the  various 
managers  of  the  Massachusetts  Benefit  and 
the  Bay  State  Beneficiary  keep  their  hands 
clean  ?  This  suit  is  at  least  interesting.  Any 
money  recovered  will  be  welcome  and  help- 
ful intrinsically,  but  far  more  valuable  as  an 
example  of  one  case  of  restitution  and  an  ex- 
ample to  try  for  redress  in  other  cases  of  be- 
trayal of  insurance  trusts. 


PEBBLES— PUZZLES 
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PUZZLES. 


Several  regiments  of  war-story  tellers  are 
now  preparing  for  the  fray. —  West  Union  Gazette. 

At  every  picnic  every  guest  secretly  believes 

that  every  other  guest  didn  t  bring  her  share.— 
Atchison  Globe. 

Consistency. — "Snagsby  is  the  most  devoted 

golfman  I  ever  met.  The  only  meat  he  eats  is 
sausage."  "Ball?"  "No,  links." — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

"My  husband  is   plain-spoken;  he  calls  a 

spade  a  spade."  "  So  does  mine  ;  but  I  must  de- 
cline to  repeat  what  he  calls  the  iawn-mower." — 
Chicago  Record. 

. . .  .Fond father:  "So  you  have  told  a  lie,  young 
man.  Haven't  you  learned  from  me  by  this  time 
what  an  awful  thing  a  liar  is  ?"  Johnny:  "Yes, 
sir;  I  have." — Life. 

She:  "Have    you    heard    'Songs    Without 

Words'?"  He:  "  I've  heard  a  lot  of  them  without 
music."  After  that  the  incident  and  the  piano 
were  closed. — Indianapolis  Journal. 

A  student  in  the  city  schools  who  has  re- 
cently taken  up  grammar,  says  he  likes  it  bully, 
onlv  he  hain't  got  so's  he  can  work  the  examples 
very  good  yet. —  West  Union  Gazette. 

On  a  lark— Feathers. 

Always  with  the  tide — Water. 
Uses  pointed  arguments — A  bee. 

— Exchange. 

Hope  for  Him  Yet. —  Tenor:  "When  I  gave 

my  first  concert  four  people  had  to  be  carried 
fainting  out  of  the  hall."  Friend:  "  Oh,  but  since 
that  time  your  voice  has  considerably  improved." 
— Fliegende  Blaetter. 

To  Facilitate  Matters. — The  following  blank 

form  for  a  bank  check  is  designed  for  the  use  of 
feminine  depositors: 

"  Dear Bank: 

"What  weather!     Isn't  it  just  too for 

anything?  How  are  you,  anyway  ?  Oh  yes,  be- 
fore I  forget  it,  will  you  please   pay  to , 

let  me  see — oh  yes, dollars  ?    Oh,  I  know  you 

will!    Thank  you  ever  so  much!" 

[And  printed  criss-cross:] 

"P.  S 

\ .  !" 

— Detroit  Journal. 

Irish  Bulls. 

In  a  recent  annual  report  of  a  benevolent  soci- 
etv  having  its  headquarters  in  Dublin,  the  follow- 
ing delightful  sentence  occurs:  "  Notwithstanding 
the  large  amount  paid  by  the  Society  for  medical 
attendance  and  medicine,  very  few  deaths  oc- 
curred during  the  year." 

In  a  Parliamentary  Blue-book,  containing  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  and  signed  by  these  august  person- 
ages, the  following  tid-bit  may  be  read:  "The 
female  teachers  were  instructed  in  plain  cooking. 
They  had,  in  fact,  to  go  through  the  process  of 
cooking  themselves  in  turn." 

A  countrywoman  walking  through  the  streets 
of  Limerick  caught  sight  of  a  small  coffin  dis- 
played as  a  gruesome  trade  sign  in  an  underta- 
ker's shop  window.  "  Oh,  glory  be  to  God,"  she 
exclaimed;  "  is  it  possible  that  coffin  can  be  in- 
tinded  for  any  livin'  cr'ature  ?" 

A  lady  asked  a  widow  whether  her  son  was  still 
in  the  orphanage  in  Dublin.  "  Och  no,  me  lady," 
was  the  reply.  "  Sure  he's  an  orphan  no  longer. 
He's  now  workin'  at  a  thrade  outside." 


CONDUCTED   BY    VIRGINIA   DOANK. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's  puz- 
zles we  will  send  "  Miss  Theodora,"  by  Helen 
Leah  Reed. 

A  Dickens  Primal  Acrostic. 

i.  A  "  forcer  "  of  the  youthful  mind; 

2.  A  genial  youth,  as  you  will  find; 

3.  JoeGargery's  apprentice  next; 

4.  A  fragile  child,  with  lessons  vexed  ; 

5.  The  girl  for  whom  Dick  Swiveller  sighed  ; 

6.  A  title  to  a  thief  applied  ; 

7.  A  little  wanderer,  pale  with  care  ; 

8.  A  locksmith's  daughter,  arch  and  fair  ; 

9.  A  lad  who  sky-blue  trousers  wore  ; 

0.  A  workhouse  boy  who  asked  for  more  ; 

1.  A  friend  of  David  Copperfield  ; 

2.  A  brave,  sweet  girl — her  father's  shield  ; 

3.  A  crippled  boy,  the  household  pet ; 

4.  A  haberdasher  you  have  met; 

5.  A  miser  deaf  to  suffering's  calls  ; 

6.  A  young  girl  reared  in  prison  walls  ; 

7.  A  man  of  "  umble  "  birth  and  life  ; 

8.  The  Christian  name  of  Claypole's  wife  ; 

9.  A  beautiful  but  haughty  miss. 
For  him  who  can  unravel  this. 
The  primals  placed  in  order  quote 

Four  words  from  Pickwick's  famous  note. 

Florence  M. 

Transpositions. 

Take  the  name  of  a  famous  American  general; 
behead  and  transpose  and  make  a  relative;  be- 
head and  transpose  again  and  make  what  has 
ofcen  been  given  away,  yet  left  the  giver  no  poor- 
er; behead  and  transpose  again  and  make  what 
Shakespeare  called  "gracious  drops";  behead 
and  transpose  again  and  make  a  common  verb; 
behead  and  leave  a  prefix. 

The  beheaded  letters,  when  rightly  arranged, 
will  spell  a  missile  weapon.        W.  F.  SciiMiTZ. 

Authors  in  Anagram. 


1. 
2. 

3- 
4- 
5. 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15- 
16. 

17- 
18. 
19. 
20. 


(English  and  American.) 

Torn  rubbers. 

Well,  pears  do  no  harm. 

Smooth  Ma  o'er. 

Nigh  Thule. 

Jule  saw  me  sell  rolls. 

Has  hot  doom. 

Paper  oxen  lead. 

Kath  Jones. 

When  left  I  a  ring  there,  Jo  ? 

Nanny  led  Foster. 

Lillian  be  calm,  try  wun. 

Please  wake  Hiram,  Sil. 

Out,  ye  brothers. 

Charge  yur  coffee. 

Ora  Leland  Page. 

Ci  Moor,  sluger,  led  at  Yale. 

Got  my  Sarah. 

Henry  J.  Nodd. 

N.  mended  purses. 

Her  men  love  idols  well. 

M.  B 


C. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  AUGUST  qth. 

Word-subtractions. — Charles   Lamb.     1,    Ac-cuba-tion; 
2,    s-heat-he  ;    3,    w-all-et ;    4,    t-rib-une ;    5,    al-leg-e ;     6, 
w-elk-in:  6,  di-seas-e  ;  8,  ga-lax-y ;  9,  p-ant-ry  ;  10,   de-me- 
an; 11,  Svvin-burn-e. 
Numerical  Enigma. — 

"  And  ye  shall  succor  men  ; 
'Tis  nobleness  to  serve  ; 
Help  them  who  cannot  help  again; 


Beware  from  ri; 
Charade. — Fatherland 


rht  to  swerve.''—  Emhks.  - 
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PERSONALS. 

Thk     Govern^!     of     Michigan    had     a    little 
chat  with  Rear-Admiral  Schley  a  few  days  ago, 

and  he  reports  a  part  of  it  as  follows:  "  Schley 
told  me  that  he  expected  to  lose  the  '  Brook- 
lyn '  that  (layoff  Santiago  when  he  saw  the 
Spaniards     coming    out     of    the     harbor.      '  I 

thought  I  could  hold  them,'  he  said,  '  until  the 
other  ships  got  in  range,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  tackle  the  whole  lot.  God  was  with 
us  that  day.'  " 

.  .  .  .The  late  Thomas  W.  Knox,  of  New  York 
City,  traveler  and  author,  being  furnished 
with  a  written  note  said  to  have  been  signed  by 
President  Lincoln,  delivered  the  same  in  per- 
son to  General  Grant,  who  was  then  in  com- 
mand at  the  West,  who,  on  reading  the  same, 
said  to  the  bearer:  "  This  gives  you  permission 
to  come  here.  You  have  come,  haven't  you  ? 
Now  you  may  leave  quick."  Mr.  Knox  himself 
related  the  above  in  a  country  town  where  he 
had  been  teacher  before  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. 

.  .  .  .The  recent  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
the  House  of  Commons  caused  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  George  N.  Curzon,  who  is  to  be 
Viceroy  of  India,  and  has  held  the  seat  (South- 
port  Division  of  Lancashire)  for  twelve  years, 
was  exceptionally  interesting  from  the  Amer- 
ican point  of  view,  for  the  reason  that  the 
wife  of  the  successful  candidate,  Sir  Herbert 
Naylor-Leland,  like  the  wife  of  Mr.  Curzon, 
was  an  American  girl.  Mrs.  Curzon  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Leiter,  the  retired  merchant 
and  millionaire  of  Chicago,  and  the  sister  of 
young  Joseph  Leiter,  whose  ventures  in  the 
wheat  market  ended  so  disastrously.  Lady 
Naylor-Leland  was  Miss  Jennie  Chamberlain, 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  noted  both  abroad  and  at 
home  for  her  beauty.  At  the  preceding  elec- 
tion Mr.  Curzon  (in.  the  Conservative  interest, 
of  course)  won  by  a  majority  of  764.  and  the 
contest  just  ended  was  of  considerable  political 
significance  because  S*ir  Herbert  Naylor-Le- 
land, Liberal,  was  returned  by  a  majority  of 
272  over  Lord  Skelmersdale,  his  Conservative 
opponent.  In  spite  of  the  Conservative  defeat, 
however,  the  constituency  will  be  represented 
in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  recent  years, 
by  a  member  who  exhibits  in  the  matrimonial 
relation  a  practical  •  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  Anglo-American  alliance. 

One  of  the  heroes  of  the  Santiago  cam- 
paign was  Eben  Brewer,  the  American  postal 
agent,  whose  body  now  lies  in  a  grave  near 
Siboney.  A  Western  newspaper  narrates  the 
history  of  his  twenty-one  days'  service. 
Having  opened  an  office  at  Baiquiri,  he  as- 
sorted for  distribution  a  great  mass  of  letters, 
and  when,  some  days  later,  he  undertook  to 
deliver  these   letters  to    the    men  at  the  front 


and  in  the  trenches,  he  became  a  nurse  for  the 
wounded  and  the  sick,  because  the  nurses 
were  few.  For  four  days  he  labored  among 
the  suffering  men  on  the  field  and  in  the  im- 
provised hospitals,  with  scarcely  any  sleep  or 
rest,  winning  the  gratitude  and  exciting  the 
admiration  of  the  many  who  saw  him  work. 
But  after  the  post-office  was  moved  to  Siboney 
he  was  exposed  toinfection  in  one  of  the  cabins 
or  cottages  which  were  afterward  burned.  On 
July  Qth  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  where 
he  died  five  days  later  of  yellow  fever,  one  of 
the  earliest  victims  of  this  disease.  But  our 
contemporary  fails  to  point  out  something  of 
considerable  interest  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Brewer's  labors.  We  are  told  that  he  was  a 
gentleman  of  comfortable   fortune  who  might 

have  remained  at  ease  in  his  home,  but  who 
volunteered  to  take  charge  of  the  army's  postal 
service  because,  in  years  past,  he  had  had 
valuable  experience  in  similar  work,  and  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  him  that  such  work  at 
Santiago  would  be  his  best  contribution  in 
support  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This 
should  be  added  to  complete  the  brief  story  of 
Eben  Brewer's  last  days. 

....Dr.  Schweninger,  who  was  for  years 
Prince  Bismarck's  physician  and  intimate 
friend,  publishes  in  a  Berlin  newspaper  inter- 
esting reminiscences  of  his  illustrious  patient. 
Repeatedly  had  Bismarck  said  that  his  dis- 
missal from  office  was  his  death  sentence.  "  It 
robbed  him  of  the  whole  object  of  his  life." 
He  no  longer  had  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
superabundant  energy.  "  His  agony  of  soul." 
says  Dr.  Schweninger,  "  was  intense.  Often 
did  he  say  to  me:  '  The  old  Romans  voluntarily 
took  l^ave  of  life  when  they  were  forced  to 
quit  the  scene  of  their  public  activity,  but  this 
fate  is  not  for  me.'  "  The  Prince's  exceptional 
conversational  powers  excited  the  physician's 
admiration.  "  I  remember,"  he  says,  "listen- 
ing not  long  since  while  he  discussed  a  sub- 
ject which  had  here  better  be  left  unmentioned. 
In  his  passion  he  suddenly  clasped  his  head 
with  both  hands  and  stormed:  'If  I  could  but 
interfere  in  this  disgusting  business  and  tell 
them  what  the  result  will  be;  but,  as  you  know, 
Schweninger,  my  trumpet  will  sound  no 
longer.'"  He  regarded  the  •  political  future 
with  mournful  apprehension.  "  We  are  ad- 
vancing," he  would  say,  "  toward  difficult  and 
dangerous  times."  It  appears  that  Bismarck 
was  unusually  well  on  July  27th,  three  days 
before  his  death.  After  a  long  series  of  almost 
sleepless  nights  he  had  slept  seven  hours  and 
was  so  invigorated  that  he  "smoked  five 
pipes,  one  after  the  other."  He  was  also  per- 
mitted to  drink  a  little  champagne  for  the  first 
time  in  four  months.  He  had  expected  that 
his  life  would  be  cut  off  by  sudden  paralysis  of 
the  brain  or  heart,  but  Schweninger  says  that 
' '  death  was  due  to  want  of  air  in  the  lungs." 
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The  Soldiers  in 
the  Camps. 


The  deplorable  condition  of 
the  regiments  in  the  camps 
of  instruction  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  Jacksonville,  Falls  Church  and  else- 
where has  been  painfully  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  by  the  mortality  lists, 
the  reports  of  inspectors,  the  complaints  of 
the  victims,  and  the  passage  through  the 
country  of  hospital  trains  carrying  the  sick 
to  their  homes.  The  reports  of  experts  and 
others  show  that  in  these  camps  the  water 
used  was  drawn  from  polluted  sources — con- 
taminated streams  or  wells  poisoned  by  the 
refuse  of  the  camps  themselves.  An  astound- 
ing disregard  for  the  simplest  sanitary  laws 
has  been  exhibited,  notably  at  Camp  Alger 
and  Camp  Thomas  (Chickamauga),  and  in 
addition  there  is  abundant  evidence  as  to  in- 
adequate hospital  accommodations  and  even 
a  lack  of  medicines  and  food  for  the  sick.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  trainloads  of  men  re- 
cently arriving  at  Boston,  Buffalo  and  other 
points  resembled  the  survivors  of  Anderson- 
ville  and  Libby  prisons.  There  are  only 
three  regiments  remaining  now  at  Camp 
Alger,  near  Washington,  where  sanitary 
rules  were  ignored  and  a  great  epidemic  of 
typhoid  prevailed.  The  arrival  in  New  York 
of  a  train  from  Chickamauga  bearing  260 
soldiers  of  the  Eighth  Regiment,  all  debilita- 
ted and  many  of  them  dangerously  ill,  excited 
great  pity  and  indignation.  These,  like  many 
others  returning  to  other  States,  had  seen  no 
active  service, but  had  suffered  from  prevent- 
able disease  in  a  home  camp.  The  effect 
throughout  the  land  of  the  shocking  loss  of 
life  and  health  in  these  camps  is  clearly  seen 
in  public  sentiment,  which  demands  a  search- 
ing investigation  and  the  punishment  of  those 
who  are  responsible  and  guilty.  The  so- 
called  camp  of  recuperation  at  Montauk 
Point  has  also  Supplied  much  evidence  as  to 


insufficient  hospital  accommodations,  lack  of 
medicines  and  food,  and  bad  methods.  The 
return  of  the  Seventy-first  New  York  regiment 
to  this  city  from  Montauk, the  appearance  of 
.the  survivors  and  the  reports  of  the  chaplain 
and  others,  confirmed  the  depressing  ac- 
counts already  current.  Upon  several  of  the 
transports  which  have  come  up  to  that  camp 
from  Santiago  were  exhibited  the  same  lack 
of  care,  medicines  and  food  which  were  ob- 
served weeks  ago  on  ships  bringing  sick  and 
wounded  to  Northern  ports. 


_,      _       .  ,  The    President    arrived    at 

The  President     „«.",-  ^,  . 

New  Yoik  from  Ohio  on  the 
at  Montauk,  ,  ,  .  ,    .   .M 

2d,  and  at  midnight  started 

for  Camp  Wikoff,  arriving  there  on  Saturday 
morning.  He  remained  in  the  camp  five 
hours,  inspecting  every  part  of  it,  and  espe- 
cially the  hospitals.  With  him  were  the 
Vice-President,  Secretary  Alger,  Attorney- 
General  Griggs  and  Senator  Proctor.  He 
grasped  the  hands  of  emaciated  invalids  and 
expressed  his  sorrow  over  their  condition. 
In  a  brief  address  of  introduction  General 
Wheeler  said  that  the  President  had  in- 
structed him  two  weeks  earlier  to  leave  noth- 
ing undone  for  the  comfort  of  the  men.  Mr. 
McKinley  spoke  earnestly,  praising  the  su- 
perb courage  of  the  heroes  of  Santiago,  and 
expressing  to  them  his  gratitude  and  that  of 
the  nation.  Secretary  Alger  afterward  gave 
to  the  public  his  own  favorable  opinion 
of  the  camp,  but  Mr.  McKinley  said  very  lit- 
tle. Within  the  last  few  days  some  changes 
for  the  better  have  been  made  at  Montauk 
Point.  Large  quantities  of  supplies  have 
been  received  from  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  and  from  other  friends  of 
the  soldiers.  Two  official  investigations  are 
now  in  progress.  General  Ames  is  making 
one,  at   the   direction    of  General  Wheeler, 
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and  Dr.  Smart  is  proceeding  under  instruc- 
tions from  Washington.  Dr.  Sena  lias  said 
that  the  local  conditions  point  to  a 
formidable  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever 
within  five  weeks,  because  the  wells 
must  soon  become  polluted.  Bacteriolo- 
gists from  New  York  assert  that  the  water, 
whether  taken  from  the  wells  or  from  the 
neighboring  pond,  is  already  dangerously 
contaminated.  A  large  filter  wdl  soon  be  in 
use,  and  a  steamship  equipped  with  distilling 
apparatus  has  arrived.  Eminent  physicians 
of  New  York  who  have  visited  the  camp  say 
that  the  methods  of  disinfection  used  in 
fever  cases  are  not  effective,  that  the  camp 
is  not  equipped  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
infectious  fevers,  and  that  patients  are  dis- 
charged and  released  on  furloughs  while  they 
are  suffering  from  typhoid,  and  are  too  weak 
to  make  even  a  short  journey.  Many  of  the 
sick  have  been  sent  to  the  hospitals  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn. 


After    ten    days    of     work     in 

The  Quebec     guebec    the     joint    Commis- 

Conference.  ,.  ,  .,  . 

sion     adjourned      on    the    2d 

until   the  20th  inst.,   and  it    was   announced 
that  no  more  hearings  would  be   granted  ex- 
cept when  commissioners  should  call  for  infor- 
mation or   advice.     The    work  of   the  Com- 
mission is   carried    on    behind    closed  doors 
and  thus  far  no  authoritative  statement  as  to 
the  progress  of  it  has  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic.    It  is   apparent   that  the   most  friendly 
relations  exist,  and  that  on    both  sides   there 
is  an  earnest  desire   to  reach    a    satisfactory 
settlement  of  all  the   questions  in  controver- 
sy.    All    reports    agree    in  saying    that  the 
knottiest  of  these  questions  is  that  which  re- 
lates to  international   trade  and  a  readjust- 
ment of  tariff  duties  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity. 
By  some   it    is   asserted  that  the  Canadian 
commissioners  insist  upon   such    a    readjust- 
ment as  a  condition  precedent   to  any  agree- 
ment concerning   other  matters   in  dispute, 
and  propose  terms  which  the  American  com- 
missioners cannot  accept,  because    in  return 
for  tariff  concessions  this    country  would  re- 
ceive  nothing    more   than   the   preferential 
privileges  now  enjoyed    by   Great  Britain  in 
the  Canadian  market.     This  must  be  regard- 
ed   as    mere    gossip,    but  it  may  indicate  a 
phase  of  the  situation   so  far  as  the  tariff  is 


concerned.     It  is  probable  that  several  other 
questions  have  already  been  considered,  and 
that    progress   toward    an    agreement    as   to 
them  has  been  made.     The    American  Com- 
missioners have  been  besieged  by  delegations 
and  lawyers    representing    the    lumber,   fish 
and  wood  pulp    industries,   and    asking  that 
the  present  protective  duties  on  these  prod- 
ucts shall  not  be  removed  or  reduced.     It  is 
expected    that    farmers'     organizations    will 
protest      against      any     reduction      of     the 
duties     on     the     products     of     agriculture. 
The  Canadian  maritime    provinces    are  quite 
willing  to   admit    our  fishermen    within  the 
three-mile  limit  and   to    remove   all  restric- 
tions as  to  the  purchase  of  bait,  in  return  for 
the  abolition  of  our  duty  on    fish,  the    reten- 
tion of  which  would  deprive   them  of  a  valu- 
able trade  with  Porto  Rico;  but  the  Glouces- 
ter fishermen  think  that  such  payment  for  the 
in-shore  privileges  would  be  much  too  high, 
and  therefore  oppose  any  change  in  the  duty. 
If   the  Canadian  Commissioners  shall  insist 
upon  a  modification  of  our  tariff  on  a  basis  of 
reciprocity,   a   settlement    of    this    question 
may  consume  much  time;  but  thus  far  there 
has  been  disclosed  no  obstacle  or   difference 
formidable  enough  to   preclude  a  successful 
termination  of  the  Commission's  work. 


Politics. 


The  President    and    the  work  of 


the  Administration  were  warmly 
commended  by  the  very  harmonious  conven- 
tion of  the  Republicans  of  Iowa.  The  plat- 
form clearly  supports  the  gold  standard, 
calls  for  the  speedy  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal,  and  declares  that  "no 
people  who  have  been  freed  from  oppres- 
sion "  by  the  war  should,  "  with  the  consent 
of  the  United  States,  be  returned  to  such 
oppression  or  permitted  to  lapse  into  bar- 
barism." The  Democrats  of  Wisconsin  in  a 
stormy  convention  indorsed  the  Chicago 
platform  of  1896  and  attacked  the  War  De- 
partment. Fusion  with  the  Populists  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prevented  by  a  direct  vote 
upon  the  question  and  by  the  nomination  of 
Peter  V.  Deuster  for  lieutenant-governor. 
The  Democrats  of  New  Hampshire  in  their 
convention  expressed  admiration  for  Bryan, 
assailed  the  War  Department,  urged  that 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  should  be  constructed 
by  the  Government,  called  for  a  navy  "  equal 
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to  that  of  any  other  nation,"  and  declared 
that  outside  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  the 
nation  should  seek  to  acquire  no  territory 
except  for  coaling  and  naval  stations,  hi 
New  York  the  popular  movement  for  the 
nomination  of  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  to 
succeed  Governor  Black  gains  force,  and  it 
is  reported  that  the  attitude  of  the  Brooklyn 
delegation  has  already  turned  the  scale  in 
his  favor.  The  Democrats  resent  the  warn- 
ing of  ex-Governor  Stone  of  Missouri,  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee,  who 
tells  them  that  the  nomination  of  a  Gold 
Democrat,  like  Mr.  Roswell  P.  Flower,  and 
a  failure  to  proclaim  their  approval  of  the 
Chicago  Silver  platform,  will  deprive  them 
of  any  standing  in  the  next  National  Con- 
vention. 


The  Cubans. 


Very  encouraging  reports  are 


received  concerning  the  effect 
of  General  Lawton's  conciliatory  policy  at 
Santiago.  By  his  tact  and  his  regard  for  the 
peculiar  sensitiveness  of  the  insurgent  com- 
manders he  has  won  the  confidence  of  these 
men,  whose  attitude  toward  the  occupation 
of  the  city  by  the  American  forces  has  been 
changed  from  sullen  disapproval  to  cheerful 
acquiescence.  Even  General  Garcia,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  disciplined  by  the  Cuban 
Commander-in-Chief  for  his  course  at  the 
time  of  his  rupture  with  General  Shafter,  now 
sends  to  General  Lawton  his  hearty  congratu- 
lations and  good  wishes.  General  Gomez  has 
ordered  the  Cuban  commander  at  El  Cobre 
to  place  himself  and  his  forces  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  Lawton,  and  similar  instructions  have 
been  given  to  General  Perez  and  General 
Lacret,  the  last-named  having  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Garcia.  General  Shafter,  a  bluff 
soldier,  appears  to  have  repelled  the  insur- 
gent commanders  by  want  of  tact.  The 
most  influential  agent  in  the  promotion  of 
the  conciliatory  policy  is  Gen.  Demetrio 
Castillo,  who  is  now  associated  with  General 
Lawton  as  an  adviser.  The  American  com- 
mander has  decided  to  give  certain  offices  in 
the  surrendered  territory  to  prominent  in- 
surgents. He  offered  to  make  Castillo  Gov- 
ernor of  Manzanillo,  but  the  office  was  de- 
clined. General  Wood  has  opened  in  Santi- 
ago three  supply  depots  for  distressed  Cubans. 
Each  depot  provides  food  for  2,000  persons. 


The  Cubans,  who  had  come  to  believe  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  United  States  forces 
was  to  acquire  territory,  have  now  been  con- 
vinced, it  is  said,  that  they  were  misled. 
General  Garcia  himself  has  been  striving  in 
the  insurgent  camps  to  allay  discontent 
caused  by  that  exclusion  of  Cubans  from 
Santiago  which  moved  him  to  withdraw  in 
anger  to  the  interior  of  the  province. 


_      .  ,     ,        The  Czar  s  letter,  the  Drey- 

Spain  and  the     .  ,      ,       „A  , 

!_ fus    matter   and    the  Sudan 

Philippines.  . 

campaign  have  diverted  at- 
tention from  Spain.  Matters  there  have 
been  quiet.  The  peace  commissioners  are 
not  yet  decided  upon,  and  politics  generally 
seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  collapse.  The  Cortes 
assembled  on  the  5th,  and  a  bill  was  pre- 
sented for  the  authorization  of  cession  of 
territory  to  the  United  States.  In  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  the  chief  discussion  centered 
about  press  censorship.  In  the  Senate,  where 
the  territorial  question  came  up,  it  was  de- 
cided to  have  the  discussion  private.  One 
incident  has  told  heavily  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  first  company  of  soldiers  ar- 
rived in  Madrid  and  found  nothing  ready  for 
them.  Orders  had  been  given,  but  not  car- 
ried out;  and  many  of  them,  weak  and  sick, 
were  left  in  the  streets.  This  has  aroused 
most  bitter  comment  as  another  instance  of 
the  absolute  incompetence  of  the  authorities. 
The  Philippines  question  continues  to  be 
the  chief  interest.  Aguinaldo  has  issued 
an  appeal  to  the  European  Powers  to  recog- 
nize the  Philippine  Republic;  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  general  support  in  the 
islands  themselves,  a  large  deputation  from 
the  southern  islands  having  come  to  the 
United  States  authorities  at  Manila  with  an 
earnest  request  that  the  whole  group  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Government,  and  neither 
be  shared  with  Spain  nor  left  under  the  power 
of  the  Tagals    of  Luzon. 


The  Czar's 
Letter. 


The  Czar's  proposition  for 
general  peace  has  been  received 
throughout  the  week  with  very 
general  approval  and  equally  general  skepti- 
cism. Apparently  the  only  cordial  indorse- 
ment has  come  from  England.  Germany 
has  given  a  generally  good-natured  approval 
to   the   idea;    the   minor    European    Powers 
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have  been  quiescent;  France  has    been  ugly. 

Whatever  of  time  she  could  spare  from  the 
Dreyfus  matter  has  been  devoted  to  sneers 
at  the  proposition,  only  a  very  few  of  the 
French  papers  manifesting  the  least  interest 
in  it.  Toward  the  close  of  the  week  there 
comes  an  explanation  of  the  letter  of  sur- 
passing interest.  It  is  reported  that  when, 
as  stated  a  week  ago.  Lord  Salisbury  inform- 
ed Queen  Victoria  that  she  must  leave  him  a 
free  hand  in  the  conduct  of  negotiations, 
even  to  the  point  of  war,  she  asked  what 
could  be  done.  He  replied  that  she 
might  use  her  own  great  personal  in- 
fluence. Immediately  the  Princess  of  Wales 
was  sent  to  Copenhagen,  nominally  on  ac- 
count of  the  illness  of  her  mother,  really  to 
meet  the  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia,  who 
it  was  well  known  was  earnestly  in  favor  of 
peace.  Through  her  Queen  Victoria's  desire 
was  made  known  to  Emperor  Nicholas,  and 
he  called  in  Count  Muravieff  and  Count  De 
Witte.  The  former  saw  that  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  cairy  on  the  game  he  had  been 
playing,  and  that  England  would  no  longer 
submit  without  fighting;  the  latter,  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  realizing  the  immense  need 
of  time  for  internal  development,  had  all 
along  been  anxious  for  peace.  Count  Mura- 
vieff yielded,  and  the  Czar  was  free  to  join 
with  his  mother  and  the  Minister  of  Finance 
in  the  issuance  of  the  letter,  which  has  cre- 
ated so  profound  a  sensation  throughout  the 
world. 


An  Anglo-German 
Agreement. 


For  some  time  there 
have  been  many  in  Eng- 
land who  have  claimed 
that  England  and  Germany  should  be  on 
closer  terms.  This  idea  was  set  forth  most 
vividly  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  famous  speech 
at  Birmingham  some  time  since.  Apparent- 
ly negotiations  have  been  going  on  quietly, 
for  it  is  announced  that  last  week  there  was 
signed  a  document  preliminary  to  a  treaty 
between  England  and  Germany,  which  gives 
Germany  a  free  hand  in  Asia  Minor,  allows 
England  to  lease  Delagoa  Bay  from  Portugal, 
and  secures  German  support  for  Great 
Britain's  influence  in  the  mixed  tribunals  in 
Egypt.  This  agreement,  if  genuine,  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance and  directly  in  the  line  of  the  Czar's 


desire  for  peace.  It  still  further  isolates 
France,  which  has  been  the  disturbing  ele- 
ment in  Central  European  politics,  allows  a 
well-recognized  outlet  for  German  interests, 
and  secures  England  both  in  Egypt  and 
Africa  at  a  time  when  her  interests  are  se- 
riously involved.  Predominance  in  the  mixed 
tribunals  will  enable  England  to  carry  through 
her  plans  in  regard  to  the  Sudan,  and  the 
acquisition  of  Delagoa  Bay  will  assist  in 
meeting  the  hostilities  of  the  Transvaal, 
made  more  serious  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Rhodes  party  in  the  Cape  Parliament. 


The  Dervish  Army  destroyed  ; 
Khartum      _.  ... 

T  ,  Omdurman    captured;     Khartum 

occupied  ;  the  Khalifa  a  fugitive — 
these  are  the  results  of  a  short,  sharp  deci- 
sive campaign.  From  the  moment  General 
Kitchener's  army  left  its  camp  until,  with  the 
Khalifa's  Black  Standard  captured  in  the 
fight,  he  entered  the  city  of  Omdurman,  there 
was  not  a  check  to  its  advance.  Steadily  it 
pushed  the  Dervish  scouts  before  it,  until, 
on  the  evening  of  September  ist,  it  encamped 
in  a  plain  at  Agazia,  eight  miles  from  the 
city.  The  army  was  arranged  in  line  about 
four  miles  long,  the  English  troops  occupy- 
ing the  right  and  center,  the  Sudanese  the 
left,  and  the  Egyptians  the  reserve.  In  the 
morning,  from  the  rising  land  around,  the 
Dervishes  swept  down  on  the  right  in  a  cloud, 
trying  to  overpower  the  English  flank.  Fif- 
teen minutes  of  a  terrible  fire  checked  them, 
but  again  and  again  they  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack. They  displayed  the  most  magnificent 
bravery,  rushing  to  the  very  borders  of  the 
English  lines  and  planting  their  flags,  then 
holding  their  own  until  the  terrible  fire  of 
the  Maxim  guns.practically  annihilated  them. 
Failing  on  the  English  flank,  the  Dervishes 
tried  the  Sudanese,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess; and  the  Egyptians  troops  brought  up 
on  the  moment  completed  the  rout.  It  was 
sundown  before  the  fighting  ceased;  and  then 
the  Khalifa,  with  Osman  Digna  and  his 
harem,  fled,  hotly  pursued  by  the  English 
cavalry.  The  remaining  forces  surrendered. 
According  to  official  reports,  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  losses  were  46  killed,  333  wounded, 
while  those  of  the  Dervishes  must  have  been 
among   the   thousands.     Karl    Neufeld    and 
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some  Roman  Catholic  sisters  who  have  been 
captives  in  Omdurman,  have  been  released 
unharmed.  Immediately  following  the  oc- 
cupation of  Omdurman  came  that  of  Khar- 
tum, where  the'  British  and  Egyptian  flags 
were  raised,  and  a  solemn  memorial  service 
was  held  in  honor  of  General  Gordon. 


Mahdism 
Overthrown. 


The  broader  immediate  result 
of  the  victory  at  Omdurman 
is  the  absolute  overthrow  of 
the  Mahdist  power,  which  has  been  such  a 
menace  to    Egyptian    rule.     The  Khalifa  is 


nant  in  the  Upper  Nile  Valley.  France  has. 
apparently,  as  yet  secured  little  of  permanent 
value.  Prince  Henry  is  back  in  Paris,  as  is 
also  Count  Leontieff;  but  the  Equatorial 
Provinces  of  Abyssinia  are  still  mythic- 
al and,  accordirg  to  report,  Count  Mar- 
chand  is  a  virtual  prisoner  at  Fashoda. 
That  Menelek  will  think  it  wise  to  antago- 
nize the  Sirdar  with  his  victorious  troops  is 
scarcely  possible,  and  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  as  soon  as  he  is  ready. General 
Kitchener  will  be  able  to  extend  his  influence 
as  fast  and  as  far  as  he  thinks  best.     That  he 
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apparently  fleeing  to  Kordofan;  but  he  has 
only  a  small  force  with  him,  and  if  the  peti- 
tion of  the  people  of  El  Obeid  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  feeling  there,  he  will  scarcely  get 
much  support,  and  it  seems  probable  that  he 
rray  yet  be  captured.  But  more  than  that, 
it  opens  the  way  for  English  advance  south- 
ward, and  makes  English  influence  predomi- 


will  wait  until  he  is  ready,  however,  is  cer- 
tain. He  has  shown  himself  not  less  a  mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  preparation  than  of  fighting. 
The  new  Anglo-German  alliance,  agreement 
or  understanding,  whatever  it  may  be,  will 
undoubtedly  assist.  Emperor  William, 
with  characteristic  energy,  was  the  first  to 
send  his  congratulations  on  the  victory. 
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Since  the/final  conviction 

The  Dreyfus        of  M   Zola'and  M   perroux 

Case  Reopened.  .         .  .  ,  . 

it    has   been    evident   that 

the  Dreyfus  case  was  not  to  be  allowed    to 
rest.     The  trial  and  acquittal  of  Count  Es- 
terhazy  kept  up  the   discussion,  and    much 
was  said  about  the  letters  from  the^  German 
military  attache.     This  led  Jto  a  demand  by 
the    German    Government  that  the  charges 
against  it  for  being  implicated  in  the  recep- 
tion of  French  official  information  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  it  was  definitely  stated  that 
the  letters  alleged  to  have  been    written  by 
the  German  military  attache  were  forgeries. 
The    French    Minister   of   War    made  more 
careful  research,  which  led  to  the  verification 
of  the  German  statement.  As  the  letters  were 
presented  by  Colonel  Henry,  the  chief  of  the 
Intelligence    Bureau,    M.    Cavaignac    called 
him  up  and  questioned  him  very  closely  about 
the  matter,  until  at  last  the   colonel   broke 
down  and  acknowledged  that  he  himself  had 
written   the  letter,   in  order,  as  he  said,  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  supple- 
ment   other   proofs   which,   it  was   claimed, 
could     not     safely      be      brought     forward. 
Colonel    Henry    was    immediately   put   un- 
der  arrest,  and    the  next  day  it  was  found 
that    he    had     committed     suicide     in     his 
cell.       It   was   noted   that   the   last    person 
who  had  seen  him  was  an  official  who  had, 
on  going  out,   stated  that  the   colonel   must 
be   left   alone;  and   this   perhaps   has  given 
rise  to  the  belief  that  the  suicide  was  under 
the  same  kind  of  pressure  as  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  Dreyfus,  tho  in  that  case  without 
success.     The  next  step  was  the  resignation 
of  General   Boisdeffre,  the  chief   of   staff  of 
the  French  army,  whose  impassioned  appeal 
to  the  jury  in  the  Zola  trial  was  based   upon 
the  statements  of  Colonel   Henry.     It  is  re- 
ported, also,  that  a   large  number   of  other 
officers  of  the  general  staff  will  resign.     As 
is  inevitable  this  has  raised  the   question   of 
a  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  trial,  and  many  of 
those  who  have  hitherto  been  the  strongest 
against   him  are  urgent  in  favor  of  the  trial. 
Madame  Dreyfus  has  made  a  formal  request 
for  it  which  appears  to  be  indorsed  by  a  ma- 
jority ot  the  Cabinet.    M.  Cavaignac,  feeling 
it  to  be  very  unwise,  and  possibly  dangerous, 
has  resigned  and  been  succeeded  by  General 
Zurlinden,  Military  Governor  of  Paris. 


.  In   view  of   this    unexpected  de- 

History  of  .                       .    .   .                     .     , 

.,     ~  velopment  a  brief   survey  cf  the 

the  Case.  J 

history  of  the  case  will  be  valua- 
ble.    Captain  Albert  Dreyfus  was  arrested  on 
October  15th,  1894,  on  the  charge  of  having 
sold  military  secrets  to  a  foreign  Power.     At 
that  time  public  opinion  in  Paris   was  much 
aroused  by  anti-Semitic  agitation,  and  under 
these  circumstances  Dreyfus  was  brought  to 
trial   by   a   court   martial,    which    sat    with 
closed  doors.     Some  parts  of  the  indictment 
were  not  communicated  to  him  or  his  lawyer; 
but  one  incriminating  document  was  a  letter 
said  to  have  been  found  at  the  German  Em- 
bassy by   a    French    detective  in  what    was 
claimed  to  be    the    handwriting  of    Dreyfus. 
Subsequently,  in  view  of   the    charges   of   il- 
legality made,  a  statement  was  issued  by  the 
Government  that  the  essential  feature  was  a 
bordereau   which  was  published.     This  had 
no    signature,  and  was   submitted  to  five  ex- 
perts, three    of   whom    claimed    that   it  was 
written  by  Dreyfus;  but    two    denied  it.     It 
was  stated  at  tfie  time  that  there  were  other 
proofs  which,  however,  it  would   be  impossi- 
ble  to    produce,    as   they    would    result  in 
international   complications.       The   verdict 
was  generally  accepted  by  the    French  peo- 
ple,   and  the    captain    was    imprisoned    in 
the  Isle  du  Diable,  off  the  coast   of  French 
Guiana.     For   a  time   the    matter  was  quiet. 
Two  years  later  the  brother  of  Captain  Drey- 
fus came  out   with  a  statement  that   he  had 
been  merely  a   scapegoat   and    that  the  real 
culprit  was  a    Major  Esterhazy,  and  a  series 
of   letters  were    produced  written  by   Major 
Esterhazy  attacking  very  severely  the  French 
Army  and  Government.     M.   Zola,  the    au- 
thor, and    M.    Scheurer-Kestner,  a    member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  took  the  matter 
up  very  earnestly,  and   Zola  wrote   a  famous 
letter  charging  certain  military  officials  with 
having  unjustly  secured    the    condemnation 
of  Dreyfus.     Zola  was  twice  brought  to  trial 
and  condemned,  and    is  now  out  of   France 
to  avoid  imprisonment.     During  this  time   a 
French  officer,  Picquart,  took    up  the  inves- 
tigation   of    the    matter  and    became   con- 
vinced   that    the    verdict    was    unjust.      He 
made  certain  charges  against  Colonel  Henry, 
resulting  in   a  duel.     Colonel    Picquart  was 
degraded,     and      subsequently    imprisoned. 
Count    Esterhazy  was  tried,  and  acquitted. 


THE  WARRIOR'S  PRAYER. 

BY    PAUL    LAURENCE   DUNBAR. 


Long  since,  in  sore  distress,  I  heard  one  pray, 
"  Lord,     who     prevailest      with       resistless 
might, 
Ever  from  war  and  strife  keep  me  away, 
My  battles  fight!" 

I  know  not  if  I  play  the  Pharisee, 

And  if  my  brother  after  all  be  right; 
But  mine  shall  be  the  warrior's  plea  to   thee — 
Strength  for  the  fight. 

I  do  not  ask  that  thou  shalt  front  the  fray, 

And  drive  the  warring  foeman  from  my  sight; 
I  only  ask,  O  Lord,  by  night,  by  day 
Strength  for  the  fight! 
Washington,  D.  C. 


When  foes  upon  me   press,  let  me  not  quail 
Nor  think  to  turn  me  into  coward   flight. 
I  only  ask,  to  make  mine  arms  prevail, 
Strength  for  the  fight! 

Still  let  mine  eyes  look  ever  on  the  foe, 

Still   let    mine    armor   case    me    strong    and 
bright; 
And  grant  me,  as  I  deal  each  righteous  blow, 
Strength  for  the  fight! 

And  when,  at  eventide,  the  fray  is  done, 

My  soul   to    Death's    bedchamber   do    Thou 
light, 
And  give  me,  be  the  field  or  lost  or  won, 
Rest  from  the  fight! 


RUSSIA'S   PEACE  PROPOSITION. 


BY    PROF.    BENJAMIN    IDE    WHEELER. 


We  are  surely  living  in  great  times. 
Events  are  all  on  the  grand  scale.  It  seems 
almost  as  if  history  were  conscious  of  the 
division  of  time  by  centuries,  and  were  has- 
tening to  make  out  a  balance-sheet.  The 
confused  accounts  of  international  and 
national  politics  which  have  constituted  the 
changing  issues  of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  rapidly  assuming  shape  and  order  in  the 
great  ledger;  one  account  is  taking  the  place 
of  many;  the  items  are  arranging  themselves 
on  the  proper  side;  and  it  looks  as  if  the 
political  world  would  soon  be  able  to 
''make  a  statement." 

The  year  1898  has  seen  the  death  of 
Gladstone,  within  whose  life  England  became 
a  democratic  State  and  established  its  em- 
pire of  the  outer  seas;  and  also  the  death  of 
Bismarck,  who  created  the  typical  military 
autocracy  of  modern  Continental  Europe. 
The  same  year  saw  Russia,  heretofore  an 
inland  power,  reach  her  long  goal  in  the  ice- 
less  ocean  at  Port  Arthur,  and  saw  her  do  it 
in  virtual  league  with  Germany  and  France, 
and  in  defiance  of  England,  whose  labor  it  has 
been  throughout  to  keep  her  back  from  the 
seas.  It  saw,  too,  the  meeting  and  affiliation 
of  the  two  World  Powers  that  stand  for  local 
liberty  in    government  and  equal  justice  in 


law.  The  affiliations  involved  in  either 
case  have  been  all  the  more  real  because  not 
expressed  in  formal  and  written  compact. 
They  rest  in  wohlverwandtsckaften,  which 
have  had  free  course. 

Few  foresaw  when  we  entered  upon  the  war 
with  Spain  that  it  would  involve  us  in  world 
politics  and  assign  us  to  a  classification  in 
terms  thereof;  but  it  did  it,  immediately  and 
automatically.  To  us  it  was  as  unwelcome  as 
unexpected.  We  did  not  wish  to  train  with 
any  group  or  party.  We  preferred  to  be 
mugwumps.  But  our  preferences  were  not 
consulted.  Germany,  Russia,  France  took 
sides  against  us,  England  with  us.  All  has 
been  done  under  the  form  of  neutrality;  but 
we  know  very  well  that  our  success  in  the 
dealings  with  Spain  is  due  in  very  consider- 
able measure  to  England's  friendly  attitude. 
England's  refusal  to  join  in  a  European  inter- 
vention was  the  only  thing  which  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  act  at  all;  and  her  procla- 
mation making  coal  contraband  of  war 
immediately  put  Spain  at  disadvantage  and 
compelled  her  almost  of  necessity  to  restrict 
her  naval  maneuvers  in  American  waters  to 
a  game  of  puss-in-the-corner. 

England's  attitude  toward  us  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  on  sentimental  grounds,  as  the 
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history  of  our   relations  to    her   during    the 
century  past  amply  enough    proves.      Some- 
thing more  than  that,  too,  is   needed  to  ex- 
plain the  sharp  contrast  between  her  attitude 
and  that  of  Germany.     The  plain  fact  is  that 
the   Spanish    embroglio    took  shape,   fortu- 
nately for  us.  just  at  the  time  when  England 
found    herself    diplomatically    isolated    and 
defeated — at  the  Bosporus  by  the  failure  of 
the  "  harmony  of   the  Powers  "    in    the  Ar- 
menian and  Cretan  controversies  to  do  more 
than  confirm  the   desires   of  Russia;  in   the 
Far  East  by  the  success  of  Russia,  Germany, 
France,  in  utilizing  the  Chino-Japanese  war 
to  oust  England  from  her  position  as  China's 
counselor    and    protector.     English    states- 
manship makes  little  effort  at  concealing  its 
desire  to  entice  us  out  into  the  world  arena. 
It  welcomes  us  to  a  share  in  the  task  of  main- 
taining in  the  outer   world  the  order  essen- 
tial to  commerce,  and'of  advancing  the  civil- 
ized forms  of  life  that  beget  and  increase  the 
need  for  commerce.     She  welcomes  us,  first, 
because  she   needs   us;  second,  because  she 
has  confidence  that   the    methods   of  main- 
taining order  which  we  should  use,  and  the 
form  of  civilization  which  we  should   seek  to 
advance    would    correspond    to    those    she 
favors.     On  the  one  hand   Russia,  Germany, 
France     are    committed     by   their    form  of 
administration   and    their  past  policy  to  the 
use  of  colonies   as    private  trade  preserves; 
England  and  America  are  equally  committed 
to  a  policy  of  open  markets. 

So  it  has  come  about  tnat  the  war  for  the 
liberation  of  Cuba  which  we  proposed  to 
undertake  as  a  quiet,  private  task  in  a  cor- 
ner, has  been  fought  and  won  in  the  open 
nng  with  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  as 
seconds  in  disguise.  Whether  we  go  further 
or  not,  we  are  already  committed  to  respon- 
sibilities which  we  cannot  easily  evade;  and 
the  sudden  emergence  of  our  export  trade, 
sure  to  demand  in  increasing  measure  pro- 
tection against  the  menace  of  closed  mar- 
kets, suggests  the  likelihood  that  the  prece- 
dent of  responsibilities  already  assumed  will, 
in  the  future,  be  urged  for  an  extension  of 
them  on  the  basis  of  a  plea  more  congenial 
to  the  American  mind  than  that  for  imperial 
expansion. 

With  matters  at  this  pass  there  suddenly 
comes — a  bolt  out  of  the  clear  sky — the  pro- 


posal ©f   the    Czar    for   a  conference  of  the 
Powers    in    the     interest    of    disarmament. 
How  to    explain    it?     What   does   it  mean? 
Reason  enough,   one    might    suppose,    were 
found  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Conti- 
nental   States      diseased    with     militarism. 
Three  of  the  best  years  taken  from  the  life 
of  almost  every  healthy  man,  the  three  years 
most  likely  to  be  given  to  acquiring  a  craft  or 
learning  a  business;  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  producing  power  of  the   men  of  the  na- 
tion   offered  as    first-fruits  on   the  altars  of 
War  and  of  Governmentalism;  a  continually 
increasing  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  pro- 
ductive industries,    a  continual   heaping    of 
Ossas  upon   Pelions  of  public   debt;  a  con- 
stantly progressive  increase  of  armaments  in 
the  pitiful  helplessness  of  national  competi- 
tions—all     these     things      are      common- 
places.    There  is  no  question  of  the  desira- 
bility of  speedy  and  radical  relief.     It  must 
come  soon,  be  it  in  disarmament,  in  a  gen- 
eral European  war,  in  the  outburst  of  social 
revolution.    Piling  the  safety-valve  with  more 
colonels  and  major-generals  will  not  prevent 
it.     Some  one  must  take  the  initiative  if  dis- 
armament is  tc   proceed  by  convention;  and 
why  not  Russia?     Her  burden  with  an  army 
of   two   and  a  half   millions  is  the  greatest 
among  the  Continental  Powers.    She  is,  too, 
among  them  the  recognized  arbiter  in  inter- 
national  affairs.      The    present   Czar   is   an 
idealist,   some   say    a   sentimentalist.      The 
influence  of  his  immediate  family,  especially 
of  the  Czarina  and  the  Dowager  Czarina,  is 
strongly  exercised  in  the  direction  of  human- 
itarian reform.    There  is  nothing  more  prob- 
able  than   that   the   proposal,   so  far  as  the 
Czar   himseli   is  concerned,  is   made  purely 
in  the   interest    of    internal    betterment   for 
Russia  and  betterment  for  civilization.   That 
it  should  have  received  the  sanction  of  Rus- 
sian  Ministers   and   diplomats,  except  as  it 
embodied  a  political  and   diplomatic  advan- 
tage to  Russia  in  the  field   of   international 
politics,  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  cool 
Machiavellianism  of   Russian  diplomacy  will 
be  slow  to  believe. 

It  requires,  indeed,  no  special  astuteness 
nor  fine  suspiciousness  of  motive  to  see  how 
eminently  adapted  to  Russian  interest  the 
program  proposed  would  be.  Within  the 
last  three  years  Russia  has  made  tremendous 
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advances  along  her  whole  southern  frontier. 
The  building  of  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway- 
close  to  the  line  of  her  southern  Turkestan 
frontier  has  made  the  trade  of  all  the  regions 
to  the  south  and  southeast  of  it,  in  northern 
Persia,  Bokhara,  Afghanistan,  Eastern  Tur- 
kestan tributary  to  her  commerce.  The  ab- 
sorption of  Bulgaria,  and  last  of  all  Rumania, 
into  the  sphere  of  her  political  control,  the 
removal  of  the  danger  that  menaced  in  the 
crystallization  of  an  Armenian  nationality, 
the  crippling  of  Greece  by  the  Greco-Turk- 
ish war  have  leveled  the  way  for  a  gradual 
extension  with  the  decay  of  Turkey  on  into 
the  ^gean  and  the  Mediterranean.  As 
hegemon  of  Pan-Slavism  and  head  of  the 
Eastern  Church  Russia  has  already  reached 
the  ^Egean  by  land,  and  it  cannot  be  long 
before  she  may  advance  by  the  Bosporus 
too.  In  Eastern  Asia  Mongolia  and  Man- 
churia have  become  virtually  Russian  terri- 
tory. The  Trans-Siberian  Railway  can  now 
find  an  outlet  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  instead  of 
at  the  ice-barred  harbor  of  Vladivostock  to 
the  north  of  Korea. 

The  occupation  and  assimilation  of  all  this 
territory   gives  Russia   its  sufficient  task  for 
the  decade  to  come.     When    rail  connection 
shall  have  been  established  with  the   Pacific 
at  Port  Arthur  and    with   Central  China  at 
Hankow,    the   direct   trade   connection   be- 
tween the  Far  East  and  Europe  will  pass  over 
Russian  soil.     Peace    is   what    Russia  needs 
and   evidently    what    she    honestly   desires. 
Her  finances  demand   it,   for  she  is  near  the 
borrowing  limit.     The  opportunity   for  vast 
commercial    development   through  the  lines 
of  trade  just  opening  demands    it.     Most  of 
all  her  newly  acquired  position  in  Northern 
China   demands   it.     Here  she  has  still  but 
slender   footing.     If  called  upon  to  assert  it 
in  face  of  a  war  with  England,  she  would  find 
herself  now  obliged   to   deal  with  England's 
fleet,  and    her  foothold   on   the  shore  of  the 
open  sea  could  not  be  maintained.     It  would 
surely   be    lost.     If    Germany    and    France 
joined  her  in  the  struggle,  it  is  scarcely  likely 
that    England    would   stand    alone.     For    a 
struggle,  whether   by  war  or  diplomacy,   in 
which    there  is  arrayed  on  one  side  Russia, 
Germany   and    France,    England   may  be  es- 
teemed   to  have,  at  least  in  the  general  esti- 
mate   of    probabilities,    the    support    of    the 


United  States.  The  events  of  the  year  1898, 
through  their  development  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  union,  have  at  any  rate  set  for  the 
present  a  definite  check  upon  the  extensions 
which  Russia  has  been  making  under  cover 
of  England's  isolation.  They  have  tipped 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  world  again  in 
favor  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  interests  of  Germany  are,  like  those  of 
Russia,  undoubtedly  on  the  side  of  peace. 
Her  task  for  the  present  involves  the  pro- 
viding of  a  wider  market  for  her  rapidly  de- 
veloping industries.  The  output  of  these 
industries  is  largely  suited  to  the  semi-civil- 
iled  markets,  and  in  recent  years  great  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  the  introduction  of 
German  wares  into  Western  Asia,  Southern 
Europe,  the  African  colonies  and  parts  of  the 
East  Indies.  This  trade  has  been  fostered 
by  direct  governmental  aid  and  intervention. 
War,  especially  a  Continental  war  in  which 
England  was  not  engaged,  would  wreck  it; 
for  England  is  the  country  at  whose  cost  it 
has  been  built  up. 

France  has  not  yet  given  up  her  dream  of 
recovering  Alsace-Lorraine.  To  the  average 
Frenchman  that  is  the  supreme  raison  d' etre 
for  an  army.  That,  too,  involves  practically 
all  that  the  Russian  alliance  has  ever  meant 
to  him.  For  France  the  Russian  proposal 
is,  therefore,  gall  and  bitterness.  She 
wakes  up  to  find,  what  all  European  states- 
men outside  of  France  have  long  since  rec- 
ognized, that  in  the  blindness  of  her  hatred 
for  Germany  she  has  allowed  Russia  to  be- 
fool her. 

What  English   interest  will  sav  to  the  pro- 
posal it  is  hard  to  forecast.     England's  posi- 
tion with  her  wide-spread  empire  is  certainly 
not  to  be  judged  by  that  of   the  Continental 
States.     So   far   as   can   now  be  seen,  a  dis- 
armament would  inure  most  directly  to  the 
benefit  of  Russia  and  Germany.     It  was  not, 
indeed,  to  be   presumed  that  Russia  or  any 
other  State  would  deliberately  propose  action 
that  would  be   to  its  own  disadvantage.     In 
any  case  it  is  evident  that  the  proposal  takes 
its  natural  place  in    the    sequel    to  the  chain 
of   events    that    began   with  the   Armenian 
agitations  and   the  Cretan  insurrection,  and 
were  continued  through  the  Chino-Japanese 
War   to   the   establishment    of    the    Anglo- 
American    e7itente.     Whether   conceived    in 
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love    for   mankind    or    in    selfishness,  it    has  to    fulfil    the    type    and    will    of    Him     who 

gone  forth  and  may  be  the  beginning  of  help,  maketh  even    the   wrath  of    man    to    praise 

Out  of   the  selfish  struggle    to   survive  there  Him. 

issue     forth    ever    new    and      better     things  [thaca,  n.  y. 


ATTITUDE   OF  THE  FILIPINOS, 


BY    RAMON    REYES    LALA. 


I  have  so  far  seen  but  little  in  the  papers 
in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  my  countrymen 
toward  an  American  occupation  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  I  therefore  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  on  this  subject,  believing,  as  I  do, 
that  it  will  soon  be  brought  home  to  the 
American  public. 

It  has  of  late  often  been  asserted  that 
Aguinaldo  is  hostile  to  the  Americans,  and 
that  he  would  resent  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  to  assume  control  of  the  islands. 
It  has  been  said,  too,  that  he  is  very  ambi- 
tious, and  that  he  desires  his  own  personal 
aggrandizement  rather  than  the  good  of  his 
country. 

I  know  Aguinaldo  well.  He  is  a  young 
man,  a  Mestizo,  of  remarkable  intelligence, 
and  of  a  far  greater  force  and  power  of  initi- 
ative than  his  fellows.  He  has  shown  a 
consideration  for  his  foes  and  a  sympathy 
with  their  misfortunes  that  has  surprised  the 
civilized  world  into  unwilling  admiration. 
He  has  not  only  refrained  from  giving  offense 
to  non-combatants  of  all  creeds  and  parties, 
but  has  so  respected  the  commercial  status 
of  the  country  that  he  has  refrained  from  all 
mititary  operations  that  would  disturb  it, 
tho,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dagupan  Railway, 
'military  necessity  would  have  warranted  he- 
roic measures.  The  young  Dictator  has,  in 
fact,  everywhere  shown  himself  humane,  ex- 
alted and  unselfish. 

He  has  done  more.  He  has  proven  him- 
self to  be  a  consummate  tactician  and  a 
superb  leader.  He  outgeneraled  his  oppo- 
nents in  every  contest,  and,  tho  handicapped 
by  lack  of  arms  and  ammunition,  he  drove 
the  enemy  back,  foot  by  foot,  behind  the 
medieval  ramparts  of  old  Manila.  It  is  true 
that  the  final  capture  of  the  capital  was  made 
by  Merritt  and  Dewey,  and  to  them  be  all 
honor  and  praise;  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Aguinaldo  and    his  soldiers  did    not    nobly 


co-operate,  as  much  as  was  in  their  power, 
with  the  Americans'  glory  of  victory.  But 
not  only  in  the  glory,  but  also  in  the  fruits 
thereof.  All  classes  of  the  Filipinos  have, 
from  the  very  outset,  openly  or  secretly  op- 
posed the  Spanish  cause.  They  welcomed 
the  Americans  and  aided  them,  because  they 
felt  that  American  civilization  meant  that 
full  liberty  that  proves  a  nation's  manhood. 
For  centuries  they  have  been  kept  in  a  state 
of  childish  dependence  by  the  jealous  pater- 
nalism of  Spain,  and  for  centuries,  too,  they 
have  grown  restless  beneath  the  yoke,  flaming 
to  taste  the  sweets  of  a  self-ruling  citizen- 
ship. That  longed-for  moment  has  come  at 
last — and  eagerly  do  the  Filipinos  embrace 
it.  Shall  we  esteem  it  less  because  it  is 
offered  us  by  the  highest  type  of  representa- 
tive government  ? 

Believe  me,  my  countrymen  will  prize  the 
coveted  boon  all  the  more;  nor  will  they 
ever  be  found  wanting  in  strenuous  endeavor 
to  make  the  new  experiment  a  success.  And 
none  will  be  found  more  willing  or  helpful 
than  Emilio  Aguinaldo! 

Yet  it  maybe  that,  as  the  General  of  the 
native  forces,  and  as  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
visional Philippine  Government,  his  sense  of 
responsibility  to  his  followers  may  dictate  a 
certain  caution  that  may  be  interpreted  as 
hostility,  or  as  a  lack  of  confidence.  But 
such  caution,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  ill- 
founded.  The  methods  of  the  American 
carpet-bagger  and  the  exploitations  of  the 
American  machine  politician,  are  not  un- 
known to  the  educated  Filipinos,  and  they 
would  be  sure  that  they  will  not  exchange 
medieval  tyranny  for  a  nineteenth  century 
despotism.  They  would  first  have  guaranties 
that  the  freedom  for  which  they  have  strug- 
gled so  long  will  be  an  accomplished  fact. 
They  would  be  assured  that  the  friars — that 
cancer   in    the    life   of    the    people — will    be 
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expelled,  root  and  branch,  from  the  islands, 
convinced  that  otherwise  their  dearly  bought 
freedom  would  be  but  a  mockery.  They 
would  know,  too,  that  they  themselves  will 
have  a  voice  in  their  own  government,  feel- 
ing that  good  men  and  true  can  be  found 
among  them  to  perform  at  least  some  of  the 
functions  of  government. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  that  the  Filipinos 
are  not  fit  to  govern  themselves.  I  readily 
concur  in  this.  We  are  not  yet  what  we 
would  be,  nor  what  we  will  be.  It  has  taken 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  two  thousand  years  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  self-government.  Can 
we  be  expected  to  learn  it  in  a,  day?  But 
when  shall  we  learn  it  if  we  be  not  allowed 
to  share  in  the  ennobling  responsibility  of 
citizenship? 

We  desire,  nay  we  demand,  the  opportunity 
to  prove  our  manhood — prove  to  the  world 
that  we,  too,  know  how  to  rule  ourselves. 

It  is  true  that  the  franchise  should  not  be 
given  indiscriminately,  not  offered  too  rapid- 
ly to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  Colony.  But 
there  are  many  among  us  who,  in  wealth, 
character  and  intelligence,  will  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  average  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  these  a  voice  in  the 
government  of  the  islands  should  not  be 
long  withheld. 

It  is,  moreover,  natural  that  the  Philip- 
pine chiefs  should  desire  to  be  consulted  in 
regard  to  what  disposition  should  be  made 
of  the  islands.  This  should,  therefore,  occa- 
sion no  surprise,  nor  should  it  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  hostility. 

The  Filipinos  will  gladly  welcome  the  con- 
trol and  the  government  of  the  United 
States;  but  they  will  prefer  death  itself  to  a 
continuation  of  Spanish  rule  in  the  archi- 
pelago. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some,  that  the 
United  States  will  retain  possession  of  Luzon, 
but  that  the  rest  of  the  islands  will  be  given 
back  to  Spain.  To  do  this  would  be  to  court 
insurrection  and  future  complications.  The 
Spaniard  has  for  three  centuries  demon- 
strated his  unfitness  as  a  colonizer,  and  the 
Filipinos  have  lost  all  confidence  in  him. 
He  is  in  no  event  to  be  trusted;  for  he  has 
broken  every  pledge  that  he  has  ever  made. 
Therefore,  the  United  States  must  assume 
the  ownership    of   the  whole  group   and    of 


theiCarolines,  the  Ladrones  and  the  Peh  w 
Islands  as  well.  I  can  see  no  alternative,  if 
she  would  avoid  war,  and  if  she  really  has  the 
interest  of  humanity  and  of  civilization  at 
heart. 

Public  opinion  drove  the[American  Repub- 
lic to  this  war  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed: 
public  opinion,  will  never  allow  the  fruits  of 
victory  to  be  spoiled  by  a  diplomatic  quibble 
I  see  a  great  commercial  future  for  the 
United  States  in  my  country.  The  half  of 
its  riches  has  never  been  told,  and  American 
thrift  and  enterprise  will  soon  make  the 
Philippines  a  rival  in  point  of  wealth  to  the 
famed  Dutch  Indies.  Holland  has  found  the 
secret  of  colonial  government.  Her  rule  is 
both  profitable  to  the  home  Government  and 
beneficial  to  the  natives  of  her  colonies.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  for  American  states- 
men to  study  her  colonial  policy,  from  which 
many  a  valuable  lesson  may  be  learned. 

President  McKinley  holds  the  destinies  of 
my  countrymen  in  his  hands.  At  one  word 
he  can  free  ten  millions  of  slaves  from  Span- 
ish bondage.  It  is  the  opportunity  of  the 
century — an  opportunity  for  wealth,  for  lib- 
erty and  for  humanity. 

Lincoln  freed  four  millions  of  slaves,  and 
won  the  world's  gratitude,  and  immortality. 
You,  Mr.  McKinley,  have  already  carried  the 
boon  of  freedom  to  Cuba,  and  her  sister  isles- 
but  what  of  my  country?  Are  they  to  con- 
tinue under  the  thraldom  of  the  medieval 
tyranny  from  which  you  have  freed  others  ? 

We  welcome  America  and  American  civil- 
ization. Give  us  what  government  you  will ; 
anything  is  preferable  to  Spanish  misrule. 
Let  law  be  America's  gift  to  my  country. 
We  ask  for  no  greater  privilege;  for  my  coun- 
trymen are  docile,  peaceable  and  law-abiding. 
Treat  them  with  justice,  and  no  better  and 
more  loyal  citizens  will   be  found. 

And  why  should  not  the  desirable  benefits 
of  American  civilization  be  conferred  upcn 
the  Filipinos  of  the  South  as  well  as  upcn 
those  of  the  North  ?  Freedom  should  hnve 
no  geographical  limitations.  It  is  the  in- 
alienable right  of  every  human  being;  and 
since  the  American  people  have  made  it  their 
mission  to  carry  this  boon  to  the  oppressed 
of  part  of  my  country,  can  they  conscien- 
tiously refrain  from  giving  it  to  all  ? 

New  York  City. 


THE  IRON  AGE. 


BY    BISHOP    K.     K.     HENDRIX,    D.D.,     LL.D. 


"The  Lord  who  made  the  iron  desired  no 
servile  slaves,"  said  the  Kaiser  William,  who, 
with  the  aid  of  Von  Moltke  and  Bismarck, 
made  Prussia  great  and  created  the  German 
Empire.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  short 
arm  increased  by  the  length  of  a  goodly 
sword  of  steel.  The  knowledge  of  its  worth, 
and  the  ability  to  use  the  iron  in  her  hills, 
made  a  mighty  nation  worthy  its  Iron  Chan- 
cellor, whose  "blood  and  iron  speeches" 
startled  all  Europe.  When  Germany  makes 
her  exhibit  at  the  great  expositions  of  the 
world  it  is  her  Krupp  guns  and  massive  iron 
gates  and  armored  ships  by  which  she  is 
judged  and  ranked  by  the  side  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Russia  and  the  United  States  as  the 
great  workers  in  iron,  and  so  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  powerful  nations  of  the  world. 
The  effete  nations  bring  their  filagree-work 
of  silver  and  guld,  made  by  hand,  as  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  at  best  mere  trifles 
or  suited  only  for  ornament.  Such  handi- 
work tells  of  effeminate  nations,  carrying 
their  wares  like  simple  peddlers,  nations 
which  might  be  swept  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  without  the  rest  of  mankind  scarce 
feeling  their  loss.  The  "  moribund  nation  " 
is  not  an  iron  worker.  The  great  Powers 
are  they  with  busy  mines  and  smoking  fur- 
naces, with  mighty  locomotives  and  iron 
bridges;  nations  which  salute  their  flags  from 
the  throats  of  rifled  cannon  and  from  the 
turrets  of  armored  war-ships.  The  Iron 
Crown  is  worn  only  by  the  nations  which 
contribute  their  share  toward  the  diversified 
industries  of  the  world,  and  which  see  that 
the  true  Iron  Age  is  also  the  Industrial 
Age. 

"I  gave  gold  for  iron,"  was  the  proud 
motto  on  the  Berlin  castings,  given  in  ex- 
change for  gold  contributed  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war  for  the  redemption  of 
Fatherland  from  the  mailed  hand  of  Napo- 
leon. Nor  can  any  nation  remain  weak  which 
esteems  strength  above  riches.  But  the  iron 
which  God  gives  to  lengthen  and  strengthen 
a  nation's  arm  is  found  pure  only  in  the 
meteoric  iron.  The  arm  which  is  to  wield  it 
must  become  strong  in    mining  and  smelting 
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and  tempering  it  for  use,  until  the  hardened 
steel  can  cut  with  ease  the  wrought-iron  bar 
or  the  Harveyized  plate  turn  aside  the  death- 
dealing  shell.  A  nation's  defenses  are  in  its 
hills;  and  its  sons  who  have  purpose  enough 
to  call  forth  rifled  cannon  and  armored  ships 
from  the  iron  ore  can  wield  the  mightiest 
weapons  of  war.  With,  perhaps,  the  richest 
iron  mines  of  the  world  undeveloped  in  her 
hills,  and  dependent  on  the  strength  and 
skill  of  laborers  in  other  lands  for  her  guns 
and  war-ships,  it  is  not  strange  that  China, 
in  her  last  war,  lost  everywhere  by  sea  and 
land.  "Good  men  make  good  ships," 
whether  with  ribs  of  oak  or  of  steel.  It  is 
the  manhood,  even  more  than  the  metal,  in 
the  turret,  that  destroys  the  enemy's  fleet. 
The  battle  of  Manila  Bay  was  won  about  the 
council  board  in  Hongkong  harbor.  Nay, 
it  was  won  in  our  navy-yards  and  gun 
factories.  A  nation  that  made  war-  ships 
knew  how  to  fight  them.  The  very  shells 
which  destroyed  Cervera's  fleet  and  silenced 
the  Spanish  batteries  about  Santiago  were 
made  of  Cuban  iron  which  American  enter- 
prise had  mined  and  brought  first  to  this 
country  to  be  shaped  into  the  deadly  missiles, 
and  hurled  with  frightful  precision  a*t  the 
last  Spanish  armada  which  the  world  shall 
ever  fear.  It  was  the  strong  arm  of  American 
manhood  that  pulled  the  lanyard  whether 
with  Dewey  or  Sampson  and  Schley,  and 
Shafter. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  produces  one- 
third  of  the  pig  iron  in  the  world  there  is  no 
reason  to  question  her  manhood  and  her 
military  and  naval  strength.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  the  total  production  of 
pig  iron  throughout  the  world  was  less  than 
1,000,000  gross  tons.  When  the  century  was 
half  gone  the  production  reached  only  4,750,- 
000,  or  less  than  half  what  the  United  States 
has  produced  frequently  within  a  single  year 
in  th*e  last  decade.  When  in  1890  the  total 
production  from  all  the  world  was  27,157,- 
000  gross  tons,  our  country  produced  9,202,- 
703.  I  have  it  on  the  highest  authority  that 
during  the  current  year  the  production  of 
pig  iron  in  the  United    States   has   thus   far 
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proceeded  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  tons  per 
month,  or  more  than  the  whole  world  pro- 
duced in  1870.  The  eyes  of  the  world  have 
been  turned  toward  our  iron  mines,  and  steel 
plants  have  found  soldiers  and  seamen  where 
they  expected  to  find  only  armor  plate  or 
steel  rails.  It  is  now  seen  that  the  steam 
blast  is  almost  the  breath  in  a  nation's  nos- 
trils. The  age  of  machinery  has  given 
strength  of  arm  and  accuracy  of  vision.  The 
handling  of  cannon  is  not  difficult  to  the  men 
who  knew  how  to  make  them.  It  has  as- 
tonished the  military  Powers  to  see  an 
American  army  created  once  and  again  in 
our  history  from  the  men  who  a  few  weeks 
before  were  at  the  forge  or  in  the  mine. 

If  dependent  only  on  silver  and  gold  as 
the  manufacturer's  metals  the  age  of  ma- 
chinery were  yet  unborn,  no  steamships 
would  ever  have  plowed  the  seas  and  no 
locomotives  would  now  ply  like  shuttles 
across  our  land  to  make  the  seamless  robe 
of  the  nation's  commerce.  It  is  iron  which 
gives  value  to  our  city  lots  as  the  skeleton 
of  steel  is  lifted  twenty  stories  in  air  before 
the  flesh  of  stone  and  mortar  clothes  the 
giant's  frame,  burying  out  of  sight  its  nervous 
and  arterial  systems  of  wires  and  tubes. 
Values  are  measured  in  ingots  even  more 
than  in  carats.  Iron  mines  are  worth  more 
to  a  nation  than  mines  of  silver  or  gold. 
Witness  India,  Peru  and  Mexico,  whose 
precious  metals  have  made  them  the  easy 
prey  of  steel  and  iron. 

Massive  ingots  of  steel  are  now  made  into 
products  worth  three  times  more  than  their 
weight  in  gold,  because  of  their  strength  and 
usefulness.  From  one  ton  of  Bessemer  steel 
can  be  made  40,000,000  steel  springs  worth 
$2,000,000,  because  no  other  metal  can  give 
at  once  the  same  results  in  attenuation  and 
strength.  The  fine  gold  of  my  watch-case 
must  be  mixed  with  alloy  to  be  useful,  while 
the  delicate  steel  spring  within  regulates 
and  recall's  my  important  engagements  and 
bears  with  me  the  heaviest  responsibilities. 
Nothing  else  can  take  its  place  as  it  throbs 
like  another  heart  there  out  of  sight  and 
sends  its  life  current  to  the  very  tips  of  the 
hands  on  the  dial-plate. 

All  this  is  but  typical  of  those  strong  and 
manly  characteristics  which  are  needed  in 
this    Iron   Age.      The  world    is  looking   for 


men  who  can  stand  the  strain  of  great  duties 
and     strong     temptations,      men    with    iron 
in     their    blood     who  can    be  depended    on 
in    trying    emergencies.       It     is    estimated 
that  any   city    left    wholly    to    itself    with- 
out the  fresh  blood   and   vigor  which  comes 
with  the  new  life   added    from    the  country, 
would   die  out    in   four    generations.      This 
fresh     life      is     always      in     demand    when 
places  of    greatest   responsibility  are  to    be 
filled    in   our  cities.     Men    of   physical  and 
moral    stamina  alone  can   meet  the  require- 
ments of    close  application    and    prolonged 
study  and  labor  needed  in  the  discharge  of 
great  trusts.     Healthy  nerves  come  of  good 
digestion  and  sound  sleep  and  correct  habits. 
Only   the    man    of   selt-mastery,    free    from 
vicious  habits,  can  be  depended  on  when  im- 
portant issues  are  to  be   met  and  quick  de- 
cisions be  made.     The  physical  wrecks  of  our 
great  cities   tell   not  only  of  overstrain  and 
overwork,    but    of   lack    of  native  strength. 
In  this  Iron  Age  men  of  iron  are  needed   to 
bear  the  load   and  endure   the   strain.     No 
more  do  the  iron  girders  in  our  great  bridges 
and  manufactories    need  to  be  tested  to  see 
if  they  can  bear  the  stupendous  weight  which 
sometimes  must  come  upon  them  than  men 
need  to  be  subjected  to    similar  tests  to  see 
where  is  their  breaking  point,  to  know  what 
pressure  they  can  endure  before    they  yield. 
Then  iron    is   more   than    gold    and  rugged 
strength  than  mere   refinement,  and  we  can 
understand   the    words   of    Isaiah:     "I    will 
make  a  man  more  rare  than   fine  gold,  even 
a  man  than  the  pure  gold  of  Ophir."     Bank 
directors  and    chambers    of   commerce  are 
looking  for  such.men,  eager  to  give  gold  for 
iron  if  they  can  but  find  them.     The  nation 
looks  for  them, and  sleeps  and  eats  and  works 
in  hope  if  such  men  are  at  the  helm  of  the 
ship  of  state.     They  are   like   the  Alps  and 
Apennines  which  have  the  peace  of  the  world 
in   their   keeping.       They   hold    our    Ther- 
mopylaes.  and   guard  our  Balkan  and  Hima- 
layan frontiers.     Then   "  A  man  shall  be  as 
an  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert 
from  the  tempest;  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry 
place,  as    the   shadow  of   a  great  rock   in  a 
weary  land." 

We  are  repeating  in  our  day  the  beautiful 
custom  of  the  Olympic  Games  which  made 
Greece  mighty  both  in    peace   and  war,  and 
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in  war  because  in  peace.  After  a  successful 
contest  in  these  games  of  valor  and  strength 
a  herald  always  preceded  the  victor  as  he 
passed  in  sight  of  admiring  multitudes,  an- 
nouncing the  name,  parentage  and  country 
of  the  man  who  had  won  the  laurel  crown. 
The  victory  belonged  no  less  to  his  native 
hills  and  to  his  parents  in  their  distant 
mountain  home  than  to  the  man  who  had, 
amid  such  noble  surroundings,  grown  strong 
for  the  contests  of  life.  Our  mountains  and 
villages  share  the  glory  of  their  heroic  sons 
in  whatever  arena  they  win  their  laurels. 
The  strength  of  the  hills  of  Vermont  was  in 
Dewey's  all-conquering  will  as  he  signaled 
in  the  early  dawn,  "Prepare  for  action  and 


follow  the  flag-ship."  Beneath  the  youth- 
ful beauty  of  Hobson,  as  he  guided  the 
"  Merrimac  "  to  her  baptism  and  burial  of 
fire,  was  a  manly  strength  which  told  of  God- 
fearing parents  and  a  modest  devotion  to 
duty  that  made  him  unmindful  of  the  world- 
wide fame  which  was  sure  to  follow  such 
dauntless  heroism.  Alabama  and  Vermont, 
each  on  the  outer  rim  of  our  common  coun- 
try, sing  not  only  the  praises  of  their  own 
heroes,  but  of  every  State  which  gives  us  an 

"  imperial  man 
Cast  in  the  massive  mold 
Of  those  high-statured  ages  old 
Which  into  grander  forms  our  mortal  metal  ran." 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR. 


BY    GEORGE   W.    WINGATE, 

President  of  the  National  Rifle  Association. 


Now  that  the  war  with  Spain  is  happily 
concluded,  let  us  be  careful,  in  our  rejoicing, 
not  to  forget  the  lessons  it  has  presented. 
A  little  earlier  criticism  might  have  embar- 
rassed the  Government;  a  little  later  it  will 
be  of  no  service  for  Congress,  and  the  people 
will  not  listen. 

For  many  years  active  officers  of  the  army 
and  writers  on  military  topics  have  been 
pointing  out  very  serious  defects  in  organiza- 
tion and  workings,  and  have  been  predicting 
that  these  would  cause  blunders  and  disas- 
ters in  time  of  war.  These  predictions  have 
been  amply  verified  during  the  struggle  with 
Spain,  and  it  is  therefore  in  order  at  the 
present  time  to  point  out  defects  and  insist 
on  remedies. 

First  of  all,  in  regard  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  great  want  of  a  strong  executive 
force  unifying  and  enforcing  the  action  of 
the  army  and  of  its  various  departments  of 
administration  has  been  manifest,  and  that 
Secretary  Alger  is  no  Stanton  has  been  as  clear 
as  it  is  unfortunate.  In  my  opinion  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  small,  wanting  in  force, 
and  to  be  inclined  to  resent  the  suggestions, 
even  of  friends,  as  to  failures  in  army  admin- 
istration, instead  of  welcoming  them  and  en- 
deavoring to  rectify  the  mistakes  and  to 
punish  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  them. 


The  frequency  with  which  orders  from  the 
War  Office  have  been  issued,  countermanded 
and  reissued  is  notorious.  Such  acts  con- 
stitute an  unfailing  proof  of  weakness  in  an 
administration;  yet  they  have  been  marked 
in  this  campaign  from  the  beginning. 

The  sending  of  General  Shafter  to  San- 
tiago with  so  small  a  force  of  men  was  bad, 
but  to  send  him  to  attack  strong  fortifica- 
tions with  only  sixteen  field-guns,  three  Gat- 
lings,  three  Colt's  automatic  guns  and  one 
dynamite  gun,  besides  his  heavy  siege  artillery, 
was  inexcusable.  There  were  plenty  of 
field-guns  to  be  had,  and  he  should  have  been 
furnished  with  at  least  double  that  number. 
The  great  work  done  by  his  three  Gatlings 
shows  their  importance. 

The  Government  purchased  eleven  field 
dynamite  guns.  Only  one  was  used,  and 
that  because  Colonel  Roosevelt  got  it  and 
took  it  along.  Why  not  send  the  others  ? 
They  were  practicable  for  Cuba.  Mules 
could  carry  them,  and  the  one  that  went  did 
fine  service. 

One  of  the  greatest  deficiencies  in  the 
present  conduct  of  the  War  Department  is 
that  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
attempt  to  enforce  responsibility.  A  little 
of  the  promptness  with  which  Colonel  Roose- 
velt  was  censured   by    Secretary   Alger  on 
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account  of  the  contents  of  a  personal  letter,  if 
directed  at  the  officials  who  were  responsible 
for  shortage  of  food,  the  failure  to  provide 
medicines  and  the  improper  handling  of  the 
transportation,  would  have  worked  wonders. 
But  it  was  not  shown.  On  the  contrary  the 
facts  were  denied  or  excused  upon  insufficient 
grounds.  As  far  as  is  known  no  officer  in 
authority  has  been  punished  for  any  blun- 
ders, however  grave,  or  removed,  however 
unfit  he  has  shown  himself  for  the  position 
he  occupies. 

The  whole  Washington  administration  of 
the  army  is  wrong  in  theory  and  worse  in 
practice.  It  has  been  prophesied  by  mili- 
tary writers  for  years  that  this  organization 
was  such  as  would  inevitably  lead  to  inef- 
ficiency and  disaster  in  war.  The  surprise 
of  those  who  are  familiar  with  its  methods  is 
not  that  it  has  done  so  badly,  but  that  it  did 
not  do  a  great  deal  worse. 

For  the  departments  at  Washington  which 
had  been  feeding,  equipping,  supplying  and 
attending  to  an  army  of  25,000  to  be  sud- 
denly called  on  to  do  the  same  for  250,000 
men  was,  of  course,  a  great  strain;  but  the 
war  with  Spain  had  been  in  the  air  for  a  year, 
and  ordinary  wants  should  have  been  fore- 
seen. 

The  history  of  war  shows  that  the  landing 
of  an  expedition  from  transports  inevitably 
creates  great  confusion,  which  can  only  be 
obviated  by  great  care  in  the  embarkation. 
Thus,  Lord  Roberts,  in  his  recent  book, 
"  Forty  Years  in  India,"  writes  that  when  he 
took  charge  of  the  British  expedition  to  Ab- 
yssinia his  knowledge  of  this  fact  led  him  so 
to  arrange  matters  that  each  detachment 
went  upon  a  transport  with  everything  be- 
longing to  it,  so  that  it  landed  as  a  complete 
and  thoroughly  equipped  organization .  More- 
over, it  is  a  work  of  great  difficulty  where  the 
roads  are  poor  and  the  climate  is  rainy,  as 
was  the  case  in  Cuba,  to  get  supplies  up  from 
the  depot  to  the  fighting  line,  and,  when  the 
troops  are  pushing  forward,  to  keep  them 
supplied  with  both  food  and  ammunition. 
The  necessities  of  modern  comoat  require 
that  ammunition  must  have  the  right  of  way 
over  everything  else. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
equipment  and  supplies  is,  therefore,  credit- 
able.    It  has,  however,  been  done  by  meth- 


ods which  are  wrong.  The  great  military 
nations  are  united  in  the  belief  that  the  offi- 
cer on  the  ground  is  the  man  who  best  knows 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  and  conse- 
quently must  be  vested  with  a  broad  discre- 
tion, unhampered  by  direction,  but  being 
held  responsible  for  results.  It  is  also  nec- 
essary that  officers  of  the  Staff  departments 
should  be  men  whose  service  with  the  troops 
is  so  recent  that  they  know  from  practical 
experience  their  wants  and  the  various  diffi- 
culties which  inevitably  result  from  putting 
into  practical  operation  the  regulations  of 
the  department.  This  country  proceeds 
upon  a  diametrically  opposite  theory. 

The  great  army  departments  in  Washing- 
ton are  mostly  composed  of  officers  who 
have  never  served  with  troops  at  all,  or  who 
have  been  separated  from  them  for  so  many 
years  that  they  have  forgotten  what  they 
learned  when  they  were  with  them.  The 
fighting  force  has  been  on  the  frontier,  and 
its  wants  have  received  no  attention.  In 
consequence  of  permanently  residing  in 
Washington,  the  various  staff  officers  have 
obtained  influence  with  Congress  by  which 
they  have  secured  legislation  which  makes 
their  department  independent,  even  of  the 
general  commanding  the  army. 

Consequently,  the  Ordnance  Department, 
the  Medical  Department  and  the  Quarter- 
masters' Department  can  do  as  they  see  fit. 
During  our  long  peace,  they  have  gradually 
established  a  system  of  centralization,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  nothing  can  be  done 
by  the  line  of  the  army  anywhere  until  the 
matter  has  been  referred  to  Washington  for 
action,  and  it  is  then  frequently  decided 
upon  by  a  clerk  who  practically  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  situation.  This  is  absolutely  im- 
practicable during  a  war.  These  positions 
are  "soft  snaps."  and  many  of  those  hold- 
ing them  have  obtained  their  commissions 
by  influence  rather  than  merit.  Many  are 
old,  and  have  become  so  hidebound  by  tra- 
dition as  to  resent  anything  like  innovation 
and,  particularly,  can  see  no  merit  in  any- 
thing which  has  not  been  devised  in  their 
own  department.  So  stubborn  is  their  con- 
servatism that  it  is  not  their  fault  that  the 
army  of  to-day  is  not  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows.  The  Quartermaster's  Department 
in   particular    has,  to    a    very   large    extent. 
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failed  to  make  adequate  preparation  for  the 
present  war. 

War  was  practically  certain  for  three 
months  before  it  was  declared.  It  was  also 
clear  that  invasion  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
was  the  first  step.  Any  competent  head  of 
a  great  department  would,  consequently,  long 
before  war  was  declared,  have  formed  his 
plans  for  such  an  emergency. 

The  first  consideration  in  respect  to  service 
in  Cuba  was  the  uniform  which  the  soldier 
should  wear;  yet  it  was  not  until  after 
Shafter's  expedition  had  actually  sailed  that 
bids  were  opened  for  the  furnishing  of  such 
uniform.  Even  after  these  bids  were  opened 
the  material  was  changed  and  new  bids  were 
called  for,  in  consequence  of  which  our 
troops  have  been  fighting  in  the  broiling  sun 
of  Cuba  in  winter  clothes.  The  Rough 
Riders,  being  civilians,  purchased  their  own 
canvas  uniforms.  Why  could  not  the  Gov- 
ernment have  done  the  same?  The  under- 
clothing of  the  men  sent  to  Manila  when 
served  out  on  the  transports  was  made  of 
canton-flannel,  suitable  for  Alaska.  While 
all  writers  agree  that  a  sun-helmet  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  tropics,  our  troops  in  Cuba 
and  Manila  are  wearing  felt  hats. 

Instead  of  placing  a  statement  of  their 
contents  on  the  outside  of  cars  sent  to  a  gen- 
eral depot  for  the  purpose  of  shipment,  which 
any  stevedore  knows  to  be  indispensable, 
over  three  hundred  cars  were  sent  to  Tampa 
without  any  such  mark  and  without  their  in- 
voices being  forwarded,  so  that  the  officers 
charged  with  loading  their  transports  were 
unable  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  the  cars. 
Hence  provisions  were  often  spoiled,  and  the 
loading  of  the  transports  became  a  hodge- 
podge of  everything.  The  steamer  "Chero- 
kee" lay  off  the  landing-place  at  Siboney 
with  one  hundred  and  thirteen  wagons  on 
board,  none  of  which  were  landed  prior  to 
the  battles.  In  consequence  of  this  failure 
the  supplies  for  the  troops  had  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  front  on  poles  carried  by  two 
men.  Medical  stores  were  carried  back  to 
Tampa  on  the  transports  which  brought 
them,  leaving  the  troops  in  dire  dis- 
tress. 

The  worst  of  the  matter  is  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  heads  of  departments  to  admit 
that    anything    can  .be   wrong.     When  the 


charge  was  made  that  the  troops  were  sent 
to  Chickamauga  without  rations,  or  were 
Suffering  there  from  want  of  food,  the  Com- 
missary-General  denied  it,  and  stated  that 
the  army  ration  was  of  a  certain  amount, 
that  so  many  of  them  had  been  purchased, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  troops  could  not 
suffer — assuming  that  the  rations  which  he 
had  purchased  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
troops,  which  was  not  the  fact. 

The  treatment  of   the  sick  and   wounded 
sent    upon  the  "Seneca"  and  other   trans- 
ports, which  were  utterly    unfitted   for  their 
reception,  was  first  denied  and  then  belittled. 
In  fact,  Surgeon-General  Sternburg  has  inti- 
mated that   it  is  the  fault  of  the   Red  Cross. 
So  the  same  officer  recently,  when   informed 
that  the  sick  men  ordered  to  Mcntauk  before 
the  camp  there   was    ready,   were    suffering 
from  want   of  proper  accommodation,  ques- 
tioned whether  the  fact  was  so,  and  asserted 
that  if  it  were  so  it  was  the   fault  of  the  men 
themselves.     The   medical  treatment  of  the 
troops  in  the  field  is  more   like  that   which 
prevailed  in  the  British  Army  before  Sebas- 
topol,  except  that  Miss  Nightingale  was  very 
much    more  welcome   to   the    heads   of  the 
British    medical  department  than  appears  to 
be  the  case  with  the  Red  Cross  nurses.     If 
these    nurses  were   willing    to    undergo  the 
dangers,    discomforts  and  unpleasant  sights 
which  are  incident  to  field  service  at  the  front, 
for  the  purpose  of   succoring  the  wounded, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Surgeon-General 
should  object.     He    is    not   the  guardian  of 
the    modesty  of  the  troops.     This  devolves 
upon  their  officers;  and  altho  there  has  been 
some  criticism  as  to  the   efficiency  of   their 
administration,  so   far  as  has  been  seen,  the 
officers  and  men  of  the   fighting  force  regard 
these  nurses  as  ministering  angels. 

Practical  men  can  only  see  in  the  opposi- 
tion which  has  been  displayed  in  this  respect 
a  typical  officialism  which  will  not  submit  to 
any  interference  from  outsiders,  knowing  at 
its  heart  that  its  methods  will  not  bear  ex- 
amination. Why,  with  all  the  great  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Government 
backed  up  by  a  people  willing  to  supply  un- 
limited private  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  ice,  medicine,  and  food  fit  for 
sick  men,  could  not  have  been  placed  in  ves- 
sels  on    the  coast    of   Cuba,  even   tho  they 
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could  not  have  been  landed    in  such  quanti-  were  our  volunteers  kept  in  camps  until  there 

ties  as   to    insure    the    comfort  of  the    sick  were  over  one  hundred  new  cases  of  typhoid 

and  wounded  and  the  preservation    of  their  a  day  anions  them  ?     There  might  be  some 

lives  as  well,  is  a  conundrum  that  the  Amer-  excuse  for  this  at  the  front.     There  was  none 

ican  people  are  going  to  insist   upon  having  at  Camps  Alger  or  Chickamauga,  or  in  Flor- 

explicitly  answered.     Typhoid  fever  is  a  per-  ida. 

fectly  preventible  disease.     Why,  therefore,  new  York  City. 


THE  TEA-LADY. 


BY     LOUISE     R.     BAKER. 


"Yes,  she's  come;  she's  down  there  all 
right;  and  she's  got  her  table  set."  The 
blacksmith  of  Harvest  paused  at  the  door  of 
the  depot  and  called  in  this  bit  of  intelli- 
gence. 

"That  so?"  queried  the  station-master. 

"  Dave  helped  her  out  the  wagon." 

"That  so?"  repeated  the  station  master. 

The  she  in  question  was  no  less  a  person- 
age than  Miss  Mima  Emrich,  the  tea-lady. 
Miss  Emrich  was  young  and  good-looking, 
with  soft  brown  hair,  neatly  parted,  and 
eyes  that  were  sweet  and  innocent,  like  the 
eyes  of  a  child.  She  was  employed  by  a 
large  tea  house  to  travel  around  through 
country  towns,  introducing  a  certain  kind  of 
tea — the  best  in  the  market,  of  course;  the 
rule  being  that  she  remain  three  days  at  each 
store  from  which  the  tea  was  henceforth  and 
forever  to  be  sold.  It  was  in  the  stores  that 
she  set  her  table,  covering  a  portion  of  the 
counter  with  a  white  cloth,  beautiful  to  be- 
hold, and  placing  thereon  the  daintiest  of 
tea-services.  Miss  Emrich  solicited  the  cus- 
tomers to  partake  of  her  tea,  smiling  on 
everybody;  and  she  also  sold  packages  of 
tea  at  a  reasonable  price.  To  each  and  every 
tea-drinker  the  tea-lady  was  pretty  sure  to 
sell  a  trial  package  of  her  famous  tea. 

The  advent  of  the  tea-lady  at  Harvest  was, 
however,  the  cause  of  considerable  talk. 
Previous  to  her  arrival  there  had  been  talk, 
when  she  was  up  the  valley  at  Limestone 
with  her  table  set  in  Josh  Perkin's  store.  It 
was  said  that  they  were  having  queer  doings 
at  Limestone.  When,  therefore,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  the  tea-lady,  together 
with  her  bag  and  baggage,  the  appurte- 
nances of  the  tea-table  making  considerable 
baggage,  was  welcomed  by  Dave  Kelly  and 
established  in  his  store,  the  tongues  wagged 
very  freely. 


For  ages,  as  long,  indeed,  as  many  of  the 
inhabitantscould  remember,  there  had  been 
war  between  the  towns  of  Limestone  and 
Harvest,  situated  five  miles  apart.  The 
original  reason  of  the  war  was  forgotten,  but 
the  warfare  at  all  times  was  fierce  and  bitter. 
When  the  Limestone  baseball  team  whipped 
the  Harvest  boys,  the  indignation  of  the 
smaller  town  swelled  high;  when  Harvest 
carried  off  a  first  prize  for  its  black  horses  at 
the  county  fair,  Limestone  became  sarcastic 
and  impertinent.  There  were  people  in  the 
town  of  Harvest  who  wondered  at  Dave 
Kelly  letting  the  tea-lady  visit  his  store  when 
she  had  first  gone  to  Limestone. 

For  other  reasons  of  a  more  serious  nature 
more  than  a  few  of  the  Harvest  inhabitants 
wondered  at  Dave  Kelly.  While  both  Lime- 
stone and  Harvest  were  situated  in  a  local- 
option  district,  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  righteous  law  winked  at  the  back-door 
liquor  business,  and  that  the  United  States 
license  ostentatiously  announced  its  presence 
in  the  printed  form  conspicuously  pasted 
upon  certain  soap-boxes  in  certain  cellars. 
To  say  the  least,  Dave  Kelly's  store  on  a 
Saturday  night  was  certainly  no  place  for  a 
lady;  yet  the  tea-lady  arrived  on  Thursday 
morning,  and  she  was  to  remain  for  three 
days. 

"Yes,"  said  Dave  Kelly,  blustering  out- 
side the  store;  "she's  to  be  here  for  three 
days.  She  was  up  at  Limestone  for  three 
days." 

"And  one  of  them  days  is  Saturday 
night,"  said  old  Billy  Stephens. 

"  She  was  up  at  Limestone  fer  three  days," 
repeated  the  storekeeper. 

Dave  Kelly's  store  was  a  good-sized  one, 
and  its  owner  was  growing  into  a  rich  man. 
The  tea-lady  admired  the  store  very  much. 
She  said,  innocently   enough,  that  it  was  a 
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better  building  and  carried  a  larger  stock 
than  the  store  at  Limestone;  and  altho  this 
was  an  indisputable  fact,  she  immediately 
won  the  respect  of  every  citizen  in  Harvest. 

"  The  tea-lady  is  charmed  with  the  town," 
said  the  blacksmith,  coming  out  from  the 
store  with  a  package  of  tea.  "She's  fixed 
things    up  mighty  fine  on  the  counter." 

"  She  says  as  she  never  did  see  sech  hills 
as  the  folks  have  to  climb  up  yonder  at 
Limestone,"  said  a  farmer,  engaged  in  un- 
hooking his  horse.  The  farmer  also  carried 
a  package  of  tea. 

**  Did  she  call  you  to  the  counter  to 
drink?"  asked  the  blacksmith. 

"  That  was  the  way  of  it,"  answered  the 
farmer,  with  a  laugh.  "  I'd  never  had  the 
spunk  to  go  long  of  my  own  accord." 

"Dave,  he's  tickled  to  death  that  the  tea- 
lady  is  pleased  with  the  store,"  continued 
the  blacksmith.  "  She  says  straight  out  what 
she  thinks." 

"She's  a  perfect  lady,"  said  the  farmer, 
enthusiastically.  "  If  I  was  Dave,"  he  added, 
"if  I  wouldn't  manage  to  put  her  on  the  cars 
before  Saturday  night." 

"She  was  three  days  to  Limestone,"  said 
the  blacksmith. 

Those  three  days  at  Limestone  proved  a 
wonderful  argument  in  favor  of  the  tea-lady 
remaining  three  days  at  Harvest,  even  tho 
one  of  the  days  was  Saturday  night. 

"Limestone  ain't  goin'  to  get  ahead  of  Har- 
vest ag'in  in  a  hurry,  if  I  can  help  it,"  said 
Dave  Kelly. 

"In  that  Kelly  is  right, "was  the  universal 
verdict. 

When  Saturday  night  arrived  Dave  Kelly 
had  considerable  work  to  do.  The  tea-lady 
had  given  it  out  that  she  wanted  Harvest  to 
beat  Limestone,  and  the  customers  were 
plentiful. 

"Sh-h-h!"  ordered  Dave's  muffled  voice 
outside  the  store.  "  There's  to  be  no  swear- 
in'  around  these  premises.  Remember 
there's  a  lady  in  the  store." 

"Cracky!"  ejaculated  a  regular  Saturday 
night  customer,  staring  open-mouthed 
through  the  glass  doors;  "  ef  she  ain't 
started  a  high-flyin'  festival,  fer  shore." 

"She's  wantin'  Harvest  to  beat  Lime- 
stone," explained  the  storekeeper.  "Git  in 
and  sample  her  tea," 


"  She  looks  powerful  like  she  was  set  down 
in  her  home,  Dave,"  said  the  station-master; 
"  'pon  my  honor  she  do.  Watch  how  quick 
her  hands  air  goin'.  I  swear  ef  she  don't 
make  a  purty  picter  for  a  Saturday  night." 

"You're  right,"  assented  Dave,  gravely; 
' '  she  do  make  a  purty  picter  for  a  Saturday 
night.     I'll  be  "  — 

"Blessed,  eh  Dave?"  queried  the  station- 
master. 

"  Blessed  is  a  good  word,"  said  Dave;  and 
he  laughed. 

But  the  store  was  a  very  strange  region 
even  to  the  owner  on  that  Saturday  night. 
He  got  inside  the  door  whenever  he  could 
and  watched  with  interest  the  customers 
sidling  up  to  the  back  counter  for  a  cup  of 
tea;  listened  to  them  praising  the  quality  of 
the  tea  and  saw  the  eyes  of  the  tea-lady  smil- 
ing and  happy. 

Only  one  Saturday  night  customer  proved 
obstreperous  on  the  store  porch.  He  had 
not  yet  heard  of  the  tea-lady,  and  he  failed 
altogether  to  understand  Kelly's  muffled 
orders  and  threats. 

"Nothin'  to  drink?"  he  roared,  in  a  voice 
that  penetrated  the  glass  doors  and  reached 
back  into  the  store  as  far  as  the  tea-table. 
"What's  the  matter?  Nothin' to  drink  in 
this  'ere  shop?" 

The  storekeeper's  voice  also  reached  the 
tea-table.  "Yes,"  answered  Kelly,  "there 
is  somethin'  to  drink  in  this  'ere  shop; 
there's  tea  to  drink." 

The  tea-lady  looked  up  tranquilly  at  Jim 
Moon  who  was  finishing  his  cup  of  tea.  "  1 
told  the  House,"  she  said,  "that  I  would 
travel  only  in  the  local-option  districts." 

"Yes,  miss,"  said  the  tea-drinker,  nearly 
choking  over  the  last  swallow. 

"  I  couldn't  think  of  going  to  stores  where 
liquor  was  sold,"  continued  the  tea-lady. 
"Why,  it  would  just  be  terrible." 

"  Yes,  miss,"  agreed  Moon;  "  it  would  jest 
be  tumble." 

"  Some  people  say,"  said  the  tea-lady,  and 
her  eyes  were  serene,  tho  a  little  color  crept 
into  her  cheeks,  "that  in  some  places  the 
law  is  disregarded;  but  I  hardly  believe 
that." 

"Yes,  miss,"  said  Moon  again,  speaking 
very  humbly,  with  his  head  bowed  bashfully 
over  the  little  empty  cup. 
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"  I  have  been  told  that  unless  a  store  sells 
liquor,  on  the  sly  or  openly,  it  will  not 
prosper;"  and  now  she  threw  back  her  head 
and  smiled,  showing  her  dimples  and  her 
pearly  teeth.  "Why,  look  at  this  store. 
Isn't   there  prosperity  here  ?" 

"It's  finer  than  the  one  you  was  in  up  to 
Limestone,  ain't  it,  miss?"  questioned 
Moon. 

"Very  much  finer,"  said  the  tea-lady. 

Dave  Kelly  had  been  a  widower  for  four 
years,  he  was  making  money  rapidly;  but 
this  was  the  first  Saturday  night  that  he  had 
ever  allowed  his  boy  to  remain  in  the  store. 
Little  Dave  was  warm  friends  with  the  tea- 
lady;  he  was  in  the  back  of  the  store,  close 
to  that  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  impromptu 
tea-table.  Every  now  and  then  the  tea-lady's 
eyes  met  the  boy's  and  smiled,  and  little 
Dave  smiled  back,  eagerly.  "Keep  your 
shop  and  your  shop  will  keep  you."  Kelly 
had  believed  in  the  truth  of  this  saying  from 
the  time  when  he  wrote  the  line  out  in  a  dis- 
creditable manner  in  a  country  schoolhouse; 
but  he  never  regarded  his  store  in  any  wider 
and  purer  light  until  that  night.  Why,  it 
seemed  to  him,  in  a  bewildered  way  to  be 
sure,  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  home,  a  place  of 
education  and  refinement.  He  could  almost 
laugh  at  himself  it  was  so  very  foolish,  and 
yet  a  certain  halo  formed  itself  around  that 
back  end  of  the  store,  where  the  white  hands 
were  busy  serving  tea.  The  Saturday  night 
customers  were  in  no  hurry  to  depart.  They 
sat  about  on  stools  and  kegs  telling  stories — 
interesting  and  remarkable  stories  fit  for  the 
ears  of  a  lady  and  fit  for  the  ears  of  little  Dave. 

"They're  feelin'  a  heap  better  than  if 
they'd  got  what  the  most  of  'em  come  fer," 
said  Dave  to  himself ;  and  then  he  sighed. 
What  would  the  tea-lady  think  of  him  if  she 
were  suddenly  informed  that  he  was  a  breaker 
of  the  law?  What  would  she  think  if  she 
knew  of  those  barrels  in  the  cellar?  Sup- 
pose every  Saturday  night  she  could  be 
there,  handing  out  her  cups  of  tea,  talking 
to  the  men,  laughingat  the  stories  of  adven- 
ture and  country  life?  What  a  different 
place  Kelly's  store  would  be! 

Then  a  thought  came  to  Kelly  and  uplifted 
him.     It  is  never  too  late  for  a  man  to  turn 


over  a  new  leaf.  He  could  do  away  with 
the  cellar  traffic,  he  could  tear  the  United 
States  license  off  the  soap-box  and  be  done 
with  it  for  good  and  all. 

lint  the  tea-lady  would  depart  from  Har- 
vest on  Monday  morning.  On  Sunday  she 
would  go  to  the  town  church;  she  had 
promised  to  take  little  Dave  with  her.  She 
would  say  her  prayers  in  the  church  and 
have  kindly  thoughts  toward  the  people  of 
Harvest,  and  she  would  go  away  knowing 
nothing  of  those  other  Saturday  nights  in 
Kelly's  store  and  of  that  moment  in  which 
the  storekeeper  honestly  desired  a  change 
for  the  better. 

The  customers  observed  that  Dave  was  in 
the  doleful  dumps,  when  at  last  the  Judge 
decided  that  the  folks  had  best  be  goin' 
home  and  not  keep  the  lady  up  till  Sunday 
mornin'. 

"We've  had  a  fust-rate  time,  Kelly,  I  be — 
I  be  blessed  if  we  ain't,"  declared  the  station- 
master. 

"  I  ain't  seen  the  stars  on  a  Saturday  night 
for  years,"  ejaculated  old  Billy,  pleased  and 
surprised.      "Cracky!     Think  o'  that!" 

"Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  man!"  cried  the 
old  soldier;  "you  can  afford  a  spell  o' 
dull  trade,  you  bloated  bondholder,  you. 
Thunder,  but  we've  beat  Limestone  all  to 
pieces!" 

"Yes,"  said  Kelly,  with  a  feeble  grin, 
"we've  beat  Limestone;  that's  certain." 

A  month  later,  however,  Mr.  Kelly  was 
the  recipient  of  warm  congratulations.  The 
storekeeper  had,  according  to  the  gossip  of 
the  town,  cleaned  out  his  cellar  and  decided 
to  go  into  the  tea  business. 

"There's  no  doubt  of  it  but  Harvest  has 
beat  Limestone  in  this  instance,"  said  Toots 
Little,  with  a  cackling  laugh.  "Harvest  has 
got  the  tea-lady." 

"He'd  never  had  the  spunk  to  ask  her  ef 
the  boy  hadn't  egged  him  on,"  declared  old 
Billy.  "  They're  goin' to  have  a  powerful  big 
weddin',  so  I  hear.  When  we  was  beatin' 
Limestone  we  beat  her  thunderin'  good,  I  be 
—I  be"— 

"Blessed  is  a  good  word,  Billy,"  said  the 
station-master. 

Germantown,  Mu 


OUR  VANISHING  BIRDS 


BY   MAURICE  THOMPSON. 


SENTIMENTAL  reflections  are  not  of  much 
value  to  a  column  of  statistical  figures,  or  to 
any  dry  problem  of  science,  in  the  way  of 
aiding  our  understanding.  It  is  better  to  be 
right  than  oratorical  or  poetical  when  we 
have  to  deal  with  facts,  no  matter  how  pa- 
thetic may  be  the  significance  of  those  facts. 
Even  the  unwelcome  evidence  that  forces  it- 
self upon  us  year  by  year,  tending  to  prove  a 
constant  and  rapid  decrease  in  the  number 
of  our  familiar  and  interesting  American 
birds,  should  be  studied  without  prejudice. 
We  love  the  birds  of  orchard,  field,  flood  and 
wood;  but  that  is  no  good  ground  for  neg- 
lecting any  fact  in  considering  the  causes  of 
their  vanishing  from  the  areas  once  teeming 
with  them. 

The  birds  disappear,  and  in  our  grievous 
disappointment  when  they  do  not  come  back 
we  hastily  look  about  for  somebody  to  lay 
the  blame  upon  and  to  scold  with  due  vigor. 
Then  it  is  time  for  sportsmen  to  dodge  and 
wince.  The  man  with  the  gun  must  be 
ready  to  bear  almost  infinite  abuse,  or  he 
must  betake  himself  beyond  reach  of  it.  He 
is  guilty  of  sundry  depredations,  sins  against 
the  law  of  universal  bird-protection,  that  he 
cannot  deny;  but  he  may  well  object  to  vica- 
rious receptivity  when  the  day  of  punitive 
gift-offering  comes,  and  somebody  proposes 
making  him  the  recipient  of  every  other 
transgressor's  share  as  well  as  of  his  own. 

The  boy  who  shoots  an  air-gun,  or  a  cheap 
fowling-piece,  or  an  india-rubber  sling  must 
take  second  place  in  the  rank  of  martyrs. 
He  kills  a  few  little  birds  and  frightens 
many.  He  is  a  nuisance  and  should  be  puri- 
fied; but  he  gets  far  more  blame  than  his 
actual  misdemeanors  deserve.  Then  comes 
the  collector  of  skins  and  feathers,  the  man 
who  supplies  museums,  private  collections 
and  milliners'  shops.  He  is  a  bad  fellow;  he 
kills  for  money.  Still  his  slaughterings,  nu- 
merous as  they  certainly  are,  seem  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  the  enormous  de- 
crease of  bird-life. 

The  reports  once  in  a  while  made  out  by 
zoological  societies  and  other  organizations 
in  the   interest  of  natural   history  study  are 
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valuable  in  a  way;  but  one  cannot  read  them 
without  smelling  book-dust  where  the  pure 
air  of  outdoors  ought  to  be,  and  feeling  that 
they  are  based  upon  scattered  and  somewhat 
insignificant  details,  rather  than  upon  the 
larger  and  more  generally  influential  facts  of 
nature  and  life.  This  is  especially  true  as 
regards  what  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of 
accounting  for  the  remarkable  disappearance 
of  birds  from  large  districts  in  their  natural 
domain.  The  gun-bearer,  the  feather-hunter 
and  the  murderous  small  boy  with  the  sling 
are  not  the  main  agents  of  bird  destruction; 
and  I  wish  to  give  a  few  items  of  evidence 
in  this  connection. 

Game  laws  for  the  protection  of  deer  can- 
not prevent  the  complete  disappearance  of 
those  beautiful  animals  from  a  country  devo- 
ted to  modern  agriculture.  When  all  the 
woods  are  cut  down,  and  all  the  plains  are 
put  to  the  plow,  there  is  no  home  left  for  the 
bear  and  the  bison.  Drain  the  bogs,  and 
what  can  the  woodcock  do  for  a  living? 
Reclaim  all  the  wet  lands,  and  ditch  away 
the  waters  of  ponds  and  lakes;  but  after  that 
look  in  vain  for  snipe  and  duck.  Destroy 
the  thickets  and  briery  tangles  (they  are  un- 
sightly and  unprofitable  on  the  farm),  no 
matter  how  necessary  they  are  to  the  quail, 
and  then  look  in  vain  for  bevies  in  the  neatly 
shorn  fields.  Your  bluebirds,  that  once  had 
the  old  worm-fences  with  hollow  stakes  to 
build  in,  cannot  accept  a  barbed-wire  substi- 
tute ;  where  shall  their  nests  be  hidden? 
What  are  the  gay  woodpeckers  to  do  when 
you  carefully  cut  away  and  burn  every  dead 
tree  and  bough  ? 

Every  summer  I  am  more  and  more  curious 
to  know  how  the  meadow-lark  survives,  how 
it  succeeds  in  rearing  a  brood,  when  year  by 
year  the  meadows  in  which  it  builds  are  cut 
closer  and  closer  with  the  clanging  mowing- 
machine,  and  when  the  seeds  it  loves  are  not 
permitted  to  ripen.  Where  do  the  quails 
find  winter  shelter  on  our  highly  cultivated 
and  smoothly  shorn  farms  ?  The  food  of  the 
wild  pigeon  is  gone, and  gone  forever  are  the 
countless  hosts  of  pigeons.  When  I  was  a 
child  the  beautiful  and  magnificent  log-cock 
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was  everywhere  seen  in  the  woods  of  our 
country.  Now  it  is  rare,  save  in  a  few  re- 
mote wildernesses.  Why  ?  Because  the 
rotten  wood  in  which  its  food  is  found  has 
been  long  ago  made  into  heaps  and  burned 
by  the  sturdy  men  who  have  caused  farms 
and  plantations  to  supersede  the  forests. 

In  the  old  days  of  bramble-tangles  and 
hazel  thickets  there  were  no  frozen  bevies. 
Lately  I  have  seen  sixteen  quails  stiff  as  ici- 
cles in  a  pitiful  little  cluster  where,  all  un- 
protected, the  zero  weather  had  caught 
them,  as  Tennyson  has  it,  in  its  "frozen 
palms."  Then  the  hungry  hawks  have  their 
will  of  birds  where  there  is  no  thick  cover  for 
them  to  hide  in;  and  the  farmhouse  cats, 
prowling  from  field  to  field  and  from  orchard 
to  orchard,  devour  every  fledgling  that  they 
can  find.  By  night  the  owls  hunt  with  the 
cats.  The  farmer's  pigs,  nosing  everywhere, 
eat  up  the  eggs  of  all  birds  that  nest  on  the 
ground. 

It  is  true  that  the  plume-gatherers  have 
killed  thousands  of  herons;  but  the  farmer's 
drains — the  canals  and  covered  ditches 
whereby  vast  areas  of  watery  feeding-grounds 
have  been  made  dry — have  killed  millions. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  sloppy  prairies  and 
queachy  bog-lands  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Michigan  and  Ohio  were  the  haunts  of  count- 
less swarms  of  migrating  herons,  geese, 
brant,  duck,  crane.  Now  very  few  are  seen, 
because  this  intermediate  resting  and  feed- 
ing ground   has  been  unavailable  for  years. 


Even  the  small  herons  and  bitterns,  never 
much  shot,  are  becoming  scarce  for  the  same 
reason.  Hundreds  of  small  streams  once  in 
their  feeding  and  breeding  places  are  now 
dry  as  a  bone.  Not  long  ago  I  revisited  a 
spot  where  formerly  the  wood-ducks  bred. 
I  found  that  the  wood  and  the  pond  had  dis- 
appeared and  there  grew  a  vast  field  of 
corn. 

Give  wild  things  the  least  bit  of  wilderness 
and  they  will  survive  in  spite  of  nature  and 
man.  The  other  day  a  wildcat  attacked  a 
child  in  one  of  the  oldest  settled  parts  of  In- 
diana. It  came  out  of  an  unreclaimed  ravine 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River.  I  saw  alone 
log-cock  in  a  considerable  wood  of  the  Kan- 
kakee region  a  few  years  ago.  But  you  can- 
not save  the  birds  and  at  the  same  time 
starve  them  and  refuse  them  both  nesting- 
places  and  shelter  from  the  cold.  Women's 
hats  and  men's  guns  are  hard  on  birds;  but 
civilized  doings  are  harder  on  them.  En- 
lightened farming,  the  making  of  productive 
and  neatly  shorn  estates,  the  march  of  the 
plow,  the  ditching-machine,  the  under- 
ground tile,  the  patent  reaper  and  mower 
and  thresher,  the  cats,  the  dogs,  the  hawks, 
the  owls,  winter  without  shelter,  summer 
without  food,  spring  without  nesting-places, 
these  are  the  agencies  that  are  destroying 
birds  by  the  wholesale.  And  then  there  is 
the  English  sparrow,  a  murrain  seize  him! 
What  is  left  he  takes. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


PROMOTION  IN  THE  NAVY. 


BY   PARK 

The  people  are  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
achievements  of  their  naval  officers  that  there 
is  some  danger  that  necessary  reforms  in  or- 
ganization of  the  personnel  may  be  neglected 
on  the  principle  of  "  better  let  well  enough 
alone."  The  existing  state  of  affairs,  how- 
ever, is  not  "  well  enough";  and  as  the  navy 
is  certain  soon  to  increase  greatly  in  size  and 
importance  the  need  for  careful  reconsidera- 
tion of  its  defects  is  really  greater  now  than 
ever. 

The  worst  evil  affecting  the  officers  is  the 
unmixed  seniority  system  of  promoting  them 
which  now  prevails.  Under  this  plan,  as  I 
have   already   stated    in   these  columns,  the 


BENJAMIN. 

graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy  take  their 
places  in  the  order  of  their  graduation  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list,  and  thenceforward 
proceed  upward  without  change  in  relative 
position  until  they  reach  the  age  of  sixty-two 
years,  when  they  are  retired  by  operation  of 
law.  As  the  number  of  persons  in  each  grade 
is  fixed,  upward  movement  can  take  place 
only  as  vacancies  are  caused  by  deaths,  resig- 
nations or  retirements;  and  personal  attain- 
ments, abilities  or  merits  have  no  influence 
in  giving  to  the  individual  the  advancement 
which  they  earn  for  him  in  every  other  walk 
of  life.  In  brief,  the  profession  of  the  United 
States   naval   officer  is  the  onlj  one  in  exist- 
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ence  in  which  the  order  in  which  boys  hap- 
pen to  graduate  from  college  determined  their 
relative  precedence  during  their  whole  pro- 
fessional career;  in  which  dull  mediocrity  is 
preferred  to  shining  ability  for  responsible 
work  because  of  a  year  or  two  in  difference 
in  the  time  of  entering  school,  in  which  there 
is  emphatically  ;w/  "room  enough  at  the 
top,"  and  which  seeks  to  affect  progress  in 
direct  defiance  of  the  law  of  natural  pro- 
gressive evolution. 

At  the  present  time  the  working  of  this 
system  has  brought  the  service  to  a  condi- 
tion which  is  seriously  detrimental  to  its 
efficiency,  and  which  is  getting  constantly 
worse.  By  reason  of  the  close  approxima- 
tion of  the  ages  of  the  men  now  in  the 
higher  grades  who  entered  just  before  or 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  the  large  classes 
then  admitted  to  the  Naval  Academy,  the 
yearly  depletion  of  the  list  by  retirements 
has  become  very  small,  and  as  a  consequence 
promotion  has  been  checked  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  men  will  soon  be  compelled  to  remain 
in  subordinate  rank  until  their  advanced 
years  unfit  them  for  the  assumption  of  re- 
sponsible command.  The  senior  lieutenant 
now  on  the  active  list  has  been  twenty-three 
years  in  that  grade,  out  of  thirty-three  years 
of  total  service.  There  are  lieutenants  of 
fifty  years  of  age.  The  officers  at  the  head 
of  the  navy  were  full  captains  long  before 
they  had  completed  an  equal  term  of  serv- 
ice. This,  however,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
result  of  the  operation  of  the  seniority  sys- 
tem under  the  abnormal  conditions  before 
stated,  incident  to  the  Civil  War;  and  the 
so-called  "Personnel  Bill"  now  before  Con- 
gress, action  on  which  has  been  delayed  by 
present  emergencies,  seeks  to  palliate  them. 
But  that  is  as  far  as  that  measure  goes;  it 
does  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  by 
making  it  certainly  possible  for  signal  capac- 
ity to  rise  to  the  position  earned  by  its  own 
merit. 

Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  most  un- 
compromising opponents  to  such  a  change  as 
will  give  individual  abilities  free  play  are  the 
naval  officers  themselves — always  excepting 
those  of  their  number  who  by  special  study 
or  genius  have  made  some  recognized 
achievement.  The  latter  feel  the  conse- 
quences of  #this  wholesale   stretching  on  the 


Procrustean  bed,  and  chafe  accordingly. 
The  answering  argument  of  the  conservatives 
is  summed  up  in  few  words — fear  of  political 
interference  and  favoritism.  The  naval  offi- 
cer is  no  politician.  He  rarely  votes,  seldom 
can  get  home  to  do  so,  generally  takes  no 
interest  at  all  in  local  issues,  always  regards 
the  United  States  as  a  nation  and  not  a 
league  of  States,  and  fires  salutes  for  small 
lawyers  captured  in  the  wilds  of  New  Jersey, 
or  meekly  accepts  their  reprimands,  while 
temporarily  put  in  civil  office  over  him  with 
the  same  loyalty  and  deference  that  he  shows 
to  the  Senior  Admiral. 

It  is  better  in  the  long  run,  he  says,  to  let 
the  dullards  and  the  incompetents  jog  along 
if  they  can,  from  grade  to  grade,  blocking 
the  way  of  the  intelligent  and  able,  than  to 
permit  the  charmed  circle  to  be  broken  into 
by  any  process  of  selection;  for  that  (signifi- 
cant commentary  on  national  failings)  would 
be  to  open  the  door  to  the  political  workers 
to  grab  the  offices,  or  bestow  the  best  bil- 
lets upon  favorites;  and  while  political  com- 
missaries, quartermasters,  surgeons  or  gen- 
erals, perhaps  may  starve,  maltreat  or  mur- 
der soldiers  with  impunity,  political  admirals, 
captains  and  lieutenants  cannot  be  trusted 
to  keep  battle-ships  off  the  rocks,  or  to  re- 
frain from  disgracing  the  country  abroad,  or 
embroiling  it  in  international  difficulties. 

That  is  to  say,  he  thi)iks  this;  he  does  not 
put  it  in  words.  To  quote  the  naive  remark 
of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (anxious 
to  assure  the  public  that  the  officers  took  no 
sides  in  the  Sampson-Schley  controversy, 
altho  the  very  next  day  after  his  letter  was 
published  in  the  newspapers,  he  tackled  a 
chaplain  for  doing  so):  "In  the  navy  all  is 
peace."  True;  the  peace  of  section  236  of 
the  "  Regulations,"  which  absolutely  pro- 
hibits all  persons  belonging  to  the  navy 
from  furnishing  "  any  information  .  . 
concerning  the  acts  or  measures  of  any  de- 
partment of  the  Government  or  of  any  officer 
acting  thereunder,  or  any  comments  or  criti- 
•cism  thereon  "  ;  the  peace  of  the  unwritten 
law  which  makes  the  naval  officer  a  marvel 
of  discretion  in  knowing  what  it  is  safest  not 
to  say;  the  sort  of  peace  which  the  last 
Administration  visited  upon  that  splendid 
officer  and  gallant  gentleman,  Rear-Admiral 
Richard  W.  Meade,   and    sent  him,    after  a 
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half  century  of  faithful  service,  broken- 
hearted to  his  grave. 

Of  course,  the  seniority  system  being  in- 
herently illogical,  every  consequence  of  it  is 
more  or  less  vitiated.  Its  tendency  is  to 
favor  mediocrity  and  to  reduce  abilities  to  a 
common  level.  At  the  present  time  the  offi- 
cer who  shows  special  skill  in  any  attainment 
outside  of  strict  duty  gets  little  encourage- 
ment. If  he  invent,  his  patented  inventions 
may  be  practically  confiscated  by  the  Navy 
Department  and  any  reward  denied  him.  If 
he  distinguish  himself  by  gallantry,  inasmuch 
as  his  position  can  be  improved  only  by  his 
rising  to  a  relatively  higher  standing  on  the 
list,  he  gains  it  at  the  direct  expense  of  the 
comrades  whom  he  displaces.  Because  no 
incapacity,  short  of  that  sufficient  to  retire 
him.  affects  his  position,  that  security  fur- 
nishes the  only  color  of  reason  for  cutting 
down  his  pay  when  he  is  ordered  to  shore 
duty  or  granted  a  brief  leave  of  absence. 
Think  of  a  man  occupying  a  life  position, 
and  wholly  the  subject  of  orders,  being 
mulcted  because  his  services  are  considered 
by  those  over  him  more  desirable  at  a  given 
time  at  a  navy-yard  than  on  a  cruising  ship! 
Or  think  of  the  ineffable  meanness  of  the 
system  which,  when  the  Captain  of  the 
"Oregon,"  who  had  taken  that  vessel  over 
her  voyage  of  14,500  miles,  most  of  it  under 
the  fearful  mental  strain  of  an  expected  tor- 
pedo attack,  who,  on  top  of  that,  drove  his 
ship  at  Cervera's  squadron  with  a  burst  of 
speed  which  has  astonished  the  world  and 
which  more  than  any  other  event  con- 
tributed to  that  great  victory — when  that 
man  at  last  broke  down  in  health,  and  went 
to  the  hospital,  fined  him  at  the  rate  of  $1,800 
per  year. 

It  needed  a  war  to  bring  the  seniority  sys- 
tem to  the  crucial  test — and  it  got  it.  Just  be- 
fore the  opening  of  hostilities  there  were  130 
officers  of  command  rank  on  the  active  list. 
Excluding  the  senior  ten,  the  total  difference 
in  period  of  service  between  the  first  and  last 
man  of  the  remaining  one  hundred  did  not 
exceed  five  years.  A  man  who  has  success- 
fully prosecuted  his  profession  for  thirty-five 
years  is  supposed  to  be  as  much  a  master  of 
it  as  another  who  has  done  so  for  forty 
years,  especially  when  both  men  are  classed 
as    eligible    for   similar    responsible    work. 


Naturally  it  might  be  assumed  that  having  a 
limited  number  of  first-class  ships  to  be 
commanded  a  careful  selection  of  the  best 
commanders  from  the  whole  available  list 
would  be  made. 

Not  at  all;  the  seniority  system  rendered 
it  impossible.  First-class  ships,  say  the 
"  Regulations,"  must  be  commanded  by  cap- 
tains. The  Naval  Academy  students  who  en- 
tered in  1859  and  i860,  of  whom  some  twen 
ty-five  remained,  were  at  that  stage  of  their 
progress.  Lightning  may  hit  a  man  at  the 
seventh  mile-post  of  his  journey,  provided  he 
happens  to  be  there,  and  otherwise  miss  him 
completely.  Because  the  war  occurred  when 
it  did,  because  these  men  were  where  they 
were,  therefore  about  twenty  of  them  received 
the  best  commands.  The  other  hundred  com- 
manders below  them,  not  having  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  entered  the  service  in  1859 
and  i860,  got  what  was  left.  This  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  the  lucky  captains,  all  of  whom 
have  done  admirably,  while  some  of  them — 
like  Clarke,  of  the  "  Oregon" — have  won 
great  reputations.  But  it  shows  the  working 
of  the  system,  which  would  have  been  no 
different  had  the  individuals  been  less  effi- 
cient. 

Now,  these  same  ships  commanded  by 
those  same  men  came  together  in  a  squad- 
ron. To  command  it  the  "Naval  Register" 
offered  sixteen  flag  officers  any  one  of  whom 
was  eligible  to  the  position  by  virtue  of  his 
rank  and  seniority.  Among  the  commo- 
dores included  were  Dewey,  McNair,  Howell, 
Schley,  Remey  and  Watson,  who  certainly 
cannot  reasonably  be  deemed  either  unknown 
or  incapable.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  ad- 
herence to  the  seniority  system  in  finding 
commanders  for  these  ships,  when  it 
came  to  finding  a  commander  for  the 
squadron  the  seniority  system  was  thrown 
to  the  winds,  and  Captain  Sampson,  second 
on  the  list  of  captains,  was  selected  to  be 
the  Admiral,  as  is  now  freely  admitted, 
because  of  his  special  qualifications. 

It  is  thus  manifest  that  in  emergencies  the 
seniority  system  cannot  be  maintained,  while 
at  all  other  times  it  is  steadily  reducing  the 
efficiency  of  the  personnel.  It  has  now  com- 
pletely collapsed  under  the  strain  of  appoint- 
ing a  man  to  the  chief  naval  command  in  war; 
and   again    collapsed  in    the  late  disastrous 
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attempt  to  reward  distinguished  services. 
Why  retain  it?  The  alternative  is  selection 
and  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  How  is  this  to 
be  brought  about? 

The  problem  is  broad  and  complex,  and 
may  well  require  time  and  the  work  of  many 
minds.  In  the  limited  space  here  available 
only  the  most  general  features  of  a  possible 
solution  can  be  sketched,  and  even  these 
must  be  regarded  as  but  tentative  sugges- 
tions. Briefly  summarized  they  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

i.  Midshipmen  (not  cadets)  shall  enter 
the  Naval  Academy  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  18. 

2.  Final  retirement  shall  be  based  upon 
the  completion  of  50  years'  service,  and  not 
upon  an  age  limit  as  now.  Officers  above  the 
age  of  64  shall  not  be  amenable  to  sea  duties 
but  retained  as  advisers  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

3.  The  50  years'  service  period  shall  be 
divided  among  the  several  grades  in  some 
such  proportions,  and  promotions  shall 
occur  as  follows: 

(a)  Midshipman  at  Naval  Academy,  four 
years. 

{&)  Midshipman  on  cruising  vessel, one  year. 

(c)  Selection  for  specialties.  Promotion 
to  ensign  for  the  line  and  engineer  corps,  and 
to  assistant  naval  constructor  and  second 
lieutenant  of  marines  for  the  construction 
and  marine  corps.  Ensigns  to  serve  both 
on  deck  and  in  the  engine-room.  Period 
five  years. 

(d)  Promotion  to  lieutenant  and  selection 
to  separate  permanently  the  line  and  en- 
gineer officers.     Period  ten  years. 

(e)  Promotion  to  lieutenant-commander  in 
both  corps.     Period  five  years. 

(/)  Promotion  to  commander  for  line  of- 
ficers and  to  engineer-commander  for  en- 
gineers.    Period  five  years. 

($■)  Promotion  to  captain  for  line  officers 
and  engineer-captain  for  engineers.  Period 
ten  years. 

(h)  Promotion  to  rear-admiral  for  line 
officers  and  to  fleet  engineer  for  engineers. 
Period  ten  years. 

(/)  The  grades  of  admiral  and  vice-ad- 
miral shall  be  filled  by  selection  at  any  time 
from  any  grade  not  below  that  of  com- 
mander. 


4.  There  shall  be  a  maximum  and  mini- 
mum limit  to  the  number  of  officers  in  each 
grade. 

5.  Officers  shall  come  up  for  promotion  at 
the  end  of  each  grade-period  and  on  a  certain 
fixed  yearly  date.  Their  records  for  that 
period  must  affirmatively  show  that  they 
have  creditably  served  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  on  sea  duty,  that  their  shore  service  has 
been  efficiently  performed,  and  that  they 
have  not  been  unemployed  for  any  cause 
more  than  a  certain  aggregate  period.  They 
shall  also  be  examined  as  now,  but  their  rec- 
ord shall  have  very  greatly  the  prepondera- 
ting weight.  In  event  of  failure  to  meet  re- 
quirements the  officer  remains  in  his  grade 
but  out  of  the  line  of  promotion,  until 
he  reaches  a  definite  age  fixed  for  that 
grade,  when  he  is  retired  from  active  serv- 
ice. 

6.  There  shall  be  but  one  rate  of  pay  for 
all  service  of  the  officer  wh-ile  on  the  active 
list.  The  yearly  pay  of  commanding  officers 
shall  be,  $4,000  for  commanders,  $6,000  for 
captains,  $10,000  for  rear-admirals,  and  the 
same  for  officers  of  equal  rank  in  other 
corps.  In  addition  each  ship  in  commission 
and  each  squadron  shall  be  allowed  a  definite 
sum  (depending  upon  the  size  of  the  ship  or 
squadron  and  nature  of  service  upon  which 
employed)  for  table  money,  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  official  entertainment — which 
the  officers  now  have  to  pay  for  out  of  their 
own  pockets  (another  shining  abuse!). 

7.  For  conspicuous  gallantry  or  meritori- 
ous special  service  of  any  kind  not  in  the  ordi- 
nary line  of  duty  t  an  officer  may  be  promoted 
one  grade  or  may  have  his  service  term 
shortened  on  any  grade  for  an  amount  not 
exceeding  one-half  the  fixed  period  allotted 
to  that  grade.  He  may  also  be  awarded  and 
immediately  paid  a  definite  sum  of  money, 
which  in  case  of  a  patented  invention  shall 
be  in  lieu  of  all  royalties  or  other  compensa- 
tion, and  may  receive  a  medal  of  honor. 
Prize  money  and  bounties  shall  be  abolished. 

8.  Officers  in  each  grade  shall  take  com- 
mand precedence  in  the  order  of  the  dates 
of  their  commissions  in  that  grade;  but  hold- 
ers of  the  medal  of  honor  shall  precede  all 
other  officers  of  like  rank. 

9.  The  widow  of  the  holder  of  a  medal  of 
honor   shall    be    paid    a   life    pension    while 
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unmarried,  and  if  there  be  no  widow  the  pen- 
sion shall  be  paid  to  minor  children,  if  any, 
during  their  minority.  One  son  of  such  a 
holder  if  otherwise  eligible  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  upon  his  own  re- 
quest either  to  "the  Military  or  Naval  Ac  d- 
cmy. 

10.  If  the  numbers  on  the  grade  of  Ensign 
(all  due  promotions  having  been  made  for  a 
given  year)  shall  fall  below  the  minimum 
fixed  by  law,  the  President  may  appoint  duly 


qualified  persons  to  fill  the  vacancies,  pref- 
erence being  given  to  enlisted  men  of  the 
navy. 

ii.  How  is  the  direct  change  to  be  made 
from  the  seniority  system  to  the  selection 
system  without  working  great  hardship  on 
present  individuals?  By  making  it,  and  then, 
after  determining  which  individuals  have 
been  hurt,  giving  them  liberal  compensation 
out  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 
N"i  w   York  City. 


THE  YOUNG  QUEEN 


BY    ANNIE   C.    KUIPER. 


"Ah,  you  are  fond  of  your  young  Queen, 
then  ?  Yes,  I  dare  say  you  have  reason  to 
be." 

It  was  said,  just  a  trifle  condescendingly, 
perhaps,  tho  in  the  kindest  way  possible,  at 
the  dinner-table  of  a  small  hotel  in  Germany 
one  day,  by  an  Englishman  to  a  young 
Dutch  girl  of  fourteen,  whose  enthusiasm  for 
Queen  Wilhelmina  hardly  knew  bounds. 

"Fond  of  her,  I  should  think  I  was!"  she 
said,  warmly;  "  indeed,  I  love  her,  and  I  am 
proud  of  her;  and  I  always  wear  this  on  her 
birthday." 

"  This"  was  a  small  bow  of  orange  ribbon, 
which  decorated  the  girl's  white  blouse. 

"Do  you,  indeed?  So  to-day  is  your 
Queen's  birthday?  Let  me  see;  which  date 
is  it?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  reproach  in  her 
eyes.  "Which  date?  Why,  August  31st, 
of  course!"  she  said,  emphatically.  It 
seemed  so  stupid  not  to  know.  "But  one 
year  more  and  Queen  Wilhelmina  will  be 
eighteen." 

But  one  year  more!  The  time  has  very 
nearly  passed,  and  this  year  August  31st  will 
be  a  very  memorable  day  indeed  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Holland.  As  soon  as  the  last  stroke 
of  twelve  has  ceased  to  vibrate  in  the  night 
of  August  30th,  Queen  Wilhelmina  will  be 
the  only  Koningin  van  Nederland,  and  the 
Queen-Regent's  task  will  be  completely  over. 
A  few  days  after  the  birthday  the  ceremony 
of  the  Queen's  taking  the  oath — usually 
called  the  "coronation,"  tho  no  crown  will 
be  put  on  Wilhelmina's  head — will  take  place 
in   Amsterdam    in  the   beautiful  old  church 


called  de  Nieuwe  Kei'k.  In  all  the  churches 
of  the  capital  prayer-meetings  will  be  held  in 
the  morning  to  invoke  God's  blessing  on  the 
young  Queen's  head. 

The  Dam,  the  square  where  the  palace 
stands,  will  look  picturesque  and  like  a 
bright  garden,  with  all  its  grand  flower- 
decorations  and  the  gay  red  and  white  and 
blue  of  the  flags  waving  in  the  breeze,  while 
shouts  of  "Long  live  the  Queen"  and 
"  Oranje  boven  /"  (a  cheer  for  the  house  of 
Orange!)  will  be  heard  from  the  mouths  of 
young  and  old.  Impatient  glances  will  be 
cast  at  the  clock  of  the  palace;  then,  when 
the  all-important  moment  draws  near,  a  hush 
will  come  over  the  crowd,  and  a  grand  sight 
it  will  be,  and  one  which  will  bring  proud  and 
happy  tears  to  many  eyes,  to  see  the  young 
Queen  walk  from  the  palace  to  the  fine  old 
church  near  it.  Her  mother  will  walk  to  the 
church  by  herself.  Queen  Wilhelmina  will 
walk,  surrounded  by  the  court  and  a  guard 
of  honor,  consisting  of  Amsterdam  gentle- 
men and  numerous  high  functionaries;  but  she 
will  practically  walk  by  herself.  Her  graceful 
girl's  figure  will  be  dressed  in  stately  ivory- 
colored  satin,  with  gold  and  silver  embroid- 
ery, and  on  her  fair  head  she  will  wear  a  small 
crown-shaped  diadem,  for  the  crown,  the 
real  crown,  which  will  be  seen  on  the  cre- 
dence-table in  the  church  among  the  other 
emblems  of  royalty,  she  will  not  put  on. 

When  the  royal  procession  has  entered  the 
church,  in  the  center  of  which  a  throne  has 
been  erected  behind  the  credence-table  with 
the  Grondwet  (Fundamental  Law)  on  it,  while 
seats  have  been  put  up  amphitheatrically,  a 
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solemn  sitting  will  be  held  by  the  united 
Eerste  and  Tweede  Kamer  (I  louse  of  Lords 
and  House  of  Commons)  while  all  high  au- 
thorities of  State  will  be  present. 

The  organ  will  play  the  national  hymn, 
"  Wilheltnus,"  and  when  the  last  tores  have 
died  away,  Queen  Wilhelmina  will  walk  up 
to  the  credence-table,  put  her  hand  on  the 
Groyidwet,  and  in  her  clear,  young  voice,  pro- 
nounce the  following  words: 

"  I  swear  to  the  people  of  Holland  that  I 
will  always  keep  and  maintain  the  Funda- 
men'al  Law. 

"I  swear  that  I  will  with  all  my  might 
defend  and  keep  the  independence  of  the 
territory  of  the  Kingdom;  that  I  will  protect 
the  general  and  individual  freedom  and  the 
rights  of  all  my  subjects,  and  that  I  will  em- 
ploy all  means  which  the  law  puts  at  my  dis- 
posal to  promote  the  general  and  individual 
welfare  of  my  subjects,  as  a  good  Queen  is 
bound  to  do. 

"  So  truly  help  me,  God  Almightv  !'' 

After  this  the  President  of  the  Assembly 
will  say: 

"  We  do  you  homage  and  receive  you  as 
our  Queen  in  the  name  of  the  Dutch  nation 
and  in  virtue  of  the  Fundamental  Law,  and 
we  swear  to  maintain  your  inviolability  and 
the  rights  of  your  Crown;  we  swear  to  do  all 
that  which  good  and  faithful  States-General 
are  bound  to  do. 

"  So  truly  help  us,  God  Almighty." 

Then  all  the  members  of  the  two  houses 
will  swear  (or  promise)  allegiance  to  the 
Queen,  and  the  ceremony  will  be  over. 


The  festivities,  however,  will  by  no  means 
be  over,  and  even  the  busiest  inhabitant  of 
Amsterdam  will  take  a  holiday  to  celebrate 
the  grand  event  at  which  all  Holland  re- 
joices. For  quite  a  week  Amsterdam  will 
see  the  gray  stone  of  its  old  buildings  and 
the  red  and  white  and  brown  of  its  houses 
half  hidden  by  flowers  and  ivy  and  orange 
ribbon  and  flags,  and  pictures  of  the  pretty 
young  Queen  will  be  in  all  the  shop-windows, 
and  more  than  ever  the  Dutch  girls  and 
boys  will  rave  about  her  and  dream  about 
her  and  sing  about  her  in  the  streets,  and 
those  foreigners,  who  are  lucky  enough  to 
be  present,  will  wonder  at  the  people  of 
Holland  ever  having  been  called  "  phleg- 
matic" ! 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the  cor- 
onation, the  electric  light  along  the  borders 
of  the  Y  will  show  a  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  sight.  Vessels  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  will  find  room  on  the  water  and 
be  peopled  by  men  and  women  and  children, 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  their  native  town  or 
village.  Golden  and  silver  skull-caps  will 
gleam  through  snow-white  lace  caps,  and  in 
the  glistening  beads  of  necklaces,  as  well  as 
in  big  silver  clasps  and  showy  buttons,  the 
light  will  be  reflected.  And  in  the  stillness 
of  the  summer  evening,  with  thousands  and 
thousands  listening  breathlessly  on  the 
shore,  the  voices  of  all  those  women  and 
children  will  be  heard  singing  songs 
in  praise  of  her  whom  they  all  love  and 
honor. 

Haarlem,  Holland. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  SPANISH  TRENCHES. 

BY    ANNA    NORTHEND    BENJAMIN. 

It  was  two    days   after  the    surrender  of     found  them  untenanted 


Santiago  that  I  visited  the  Spanish  trenches 
— those  long  ditches  dug  in  the  Cuban  hill- 
sides, where,  opposite  to  us,  the  enemy  had 
lain.  They  had  been  to  us  for  weeks  past 
invisible  lines  of  steeled  opposition,  which 
belched  forth  fire  and  death,  and  in  that  way 
only  indicated  their  presence.  Our  men 
had  crouched  in  their  own  rifle-pits  with 
every  faculty  and  nerve  strained  to  destroy, 
their  eyes  forever  scanning  the  points  of  the 
enemy's  fire.  But  I  approached  the  enemy's 
earthworks  from  the  side  of  the  enemy,  and 


Birds  alighted  and 
lizards  crawled  where  the  Spaniards  had  lain. 
The  tension  was  over. 

The  transport  "Aransas,"  our  temporary 
domicil,  was  the  second  American  ship  to 
enter  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  after 
the  surrender;  the  Red  Cross  ship,  "State 
of  Texas,"  was  the  first.  The  "Aransas" 
was  loaded  with  newspaper  men  returning 
home,  a  few  army  officers  on  leave,  and  some 
of  the  foreign  attaches.  Shafter's  orders 
respecting  Santiago,  as  reported  to  us  at 
Siboney,  were  to  the  effect  that  any  one  who 
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attempted  to  enter  the  city  should  be   shot. 
It  was  with  considerable  doubt  and   immeas- 
urable longing  that  we  leaned   far  out  over 
the  rail  of  the  "Aransas"  and  looked  upon 
the  old,  old  city  which  had  lain  for  centuries 
in  undisturbed  obscurity  until    the    dogs  of 
war  had  barked  at  its  gates,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  world  had  turned  to  it.   We  did  not  want 
to  be  shot,  but  we  did  want  to  go  over  San- 
tiago.    The   news  that  the  stringent   order 
had  been  revoked,  and  that  we  were  as  free 
to  climb  down  the  gangplank  and  go  about 
the  city  as  if  it  were  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia, turned  us  into  a  lot  of  school  children. 
The  ship  knew  us  no  more  till  darkness  fell. 
One  side  of  the  city  of  Santiago  fronts  the 
bay  which  curves  into  it.     One  ends  in  the 
hills  which  reach  to  Morro,  one  is  a  hill  itself, 
and  ihe  fourth  slopes  down  at   the   west  to 
the  open  country.   Miles  back  stand  the  high 
mountains.     To  reach    the   trenches,  where 
the    Spaniards    made   their   final   stand,   we 
traversed     the    city    from    the    bay    to    its 
opposite  side  on  the  hilltop  and,  after  paying 
a  fleeting  visit  to  the  Military    Hospital,  on 
the  extreme   eminence,  and   passing  beyond 
between    the    Spanish  headquarters    and    a 
long  stone  building  used  a  sa  barracks — over 
both  of  which  the    Red  Cross  flag   fluttered, 
we   turned    to  the    right  and    approached  a 
cluster  of  small  houses  and    huts    which  are 
on  the  outskirts  of   the  city,  and  which,  be- 
fore its    bombardment,   were  the    homes  of 
some  of   the  poorest    inhabitants.     At    the 
time  of   our  visit,  however,  they  were    occu- 
pied by  Spanish  soldiers,   and  very  much  oc- 
cupied.    The  men  fairly  swarmed  in  and  out 
of  the  doorways.     Each    building  evidently 
contained  two  houses.     They   are   long  and 
low,  with  a  pillared  porch  in  front  upon  which 
open  the  two  doors.     Like  all  the  houses  in 
Santiago,  they  are  of   plaster   and    but   one 
story.  Their  originally  vivid  coloring  has  been 
toned  down   by  the   elements,  and    much  of 
the  plaster  has   fallen,  revealing   the  wicker- 
work  of  the  wall  beneath. 

The  street  which  passes  between  these 
houses  leads  to  the  trenches,  and  it  was  evi- 
dently calculated  that  a  last  resistance  would 
be  made  here,  for  we  soon  came  upon  a  bar- 
ricade which  stretched  from  side  to  side.  It 
was  composed  of  huge  barrels  filled  with 
earth.     On  top  of  these  was  a  double  row  of 


bricks    surmounted     by    earth-filled    boxes. 
Earth  had  also  been  thrown  up  in  front.    An 
opening    had  been     broken     in     the    middle 
through  which  carts   passed    now  and    then, 
or  a  horseman  cantered,  pursuing  once  more 
the    avocations    of    peace.     We    clambered 
over    one    end    of    it;    the  Spanish  soldiers 
watched  us  idly  and  chattered  among  them- 
selves.    Some  were  eating  their  breakfast  or 
their  dinner,  I  don't  know  which,  for  it  was 
the  middle  of  the  morning.    A  man  on  horse- 
back, laden  on  either  side  with  huge  bunches 
of    fresh   grass,   passed   by.     It    was    fodder 
cut  in  the  fields  with  his  machete.     Soon  we 
reached    the   second     barricade,  which   was 
similar  to  the    first,    and    broken    the   same 
way  in  the  middle.     One  of  our  own  soldiers 
loitered   near  by  trying    to  exchange    ideas 
with  some  of  his  late  enemies.     He  beamed 
at  us  in  a  way  that  was  good  to  see. 

We  had  passed  the  last  barricade;  the 
next  attempt  at  fortification  consisted  of  a 
long  pit  which  also  reached  across  from 
house  to  house;  but  it  had  been  almost  filled 
up  again  with  earth,  and  trodden  down.  In 
•a  minute  we  were  in  the  open.  A  few  pic- 
turesque thatched  houses  just  appeared 
through  thick  foliage  at  the  right,  and  by 
them,  at  right  angles  to  the  road  we  had  been 
following  led  a  lane.  We  knew  that  it  led  to 
the  trenches,  so  we  turned  into  it.  And 
here  we  had,  for  the  first  time,  a  view  of  a 
unique,  much  talked  about  but  really  terrible 
feature  of  the  Spanish  defenses — the  barbed 
wire.  There  was  a  fence  of  it  on  either  side 
of  us,  but  at  the  left,  which  was  the  side 
away  from  the  city,  there  was  a  network  of 
it  at  least  ten  feet  wide.  I  could  think  of 
nothing  but  the  maze  of  string  at  a  cobweb 
party.  Bad  tactics  or  no,  that  ingenious  de- 
vice must  have  stopped  the  charge  of  a  horde 
of  men.  If  every  man  had  been  armed  with 
a  wire  clipper  it  would  have  taken  him  a  long 
time  to  cut  through  a  score  or  more  of  wires 
running  this  way  and  that,  high  and  low.  A 
short  distance  beyond  the  lane  and  the  wire 
we  came  upon  the  first  trench. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  distinctive 
about  these  trenches  in  which  our  friends 
the  Spaniards  at  Santiago  lay.  They,  like 
ourselves,  held  them  under  rain  and  under 
fire,  without  food  for  twenty  hours,  some- 
times without  drink.     The  story  was  told  by 
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trifles,  a  bottle  here,  a  cartridge  there,  an  at- 
tempt at  shelter,  an  article  of  clothing 
thrown  away.  They  were  about  three  feet 
wide  and  four  or  five  deep.  There  were  no 
earthworks  in  front,  and  herein  they  had 
the  advantage  of  us.  While  our  pits  could 
be  distinctly  seen  outlining  the  distant  hill- 
sides standing  out  plainly  on  account  of  the 
light  earth  line  in  front,  theirs  could  not  be 
seen  a  few  yards  away.  We  knew  their  pres- 
ence only  by  their  fire. 

We  followed  the  trench  along  to  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  now  jumping  across  to  find  a  better 
path,  now  lingering  to  pocket  a  keepsake. 
Wooden  boxes  filled  with  ammunition  lay 
by  the  side  at  intervals.  They  contained 
thousands  of  those  keen  Mauser  bullets  which 
now  will  never  find  their  billets  among  our 
countrymen.  To  the  left  always  as  we 
walked  lay  the  battle-field,  bounded  by  our 
own  earthworks  on  the  crest  of  the  opposite 
hills.  The  vultures  still  flew  back  and  forth, 
never  resting  in  their  ghastly  search. 

Our  objective  point  was  a  Spanish  battery 
on  the  crest  of  a  sharp  hill,  one  of  the  tyo 
which  swept  the  plain  below  and  which  had 
been  trained  on  our  earthworks.  The  climb 
was  a  steep  one,  through  underbrush  which 
presented  a  very  thorny  side.  A  trench  had 
been  dug  round  the  crest  of  this  hill,  and 
the  battery  was  composed  of  one  cannon,  a 
huge  affair  cast  with  the  Spanish  coat  of 
arms  on  top  and  the  legend  inscribed  round 
the  rear  that  it  was  cast  in  Barcelona  in  1706. 
Two  great  earth  mounds  were  thrown  up  at 
either  side,  and  in  back  of  these,  in  tin- 
lined  cupboards,  the  ammunition  was  stored 
— powder  in  canvas  bags  and  lots  of  shot  and 
shell.  I  emptied  one  of  the  canvas  bags  of 
gunpowder  and  put  my  relics  inside — were  we 
not  the  conquerors?  Several  great  ramrods 
and  sponges  lay  about,  looking  .  a  trifle 
weather-beaten.  Twenty  feet  further  back 
was  an  inclosure  in  which  a  group  of  im- 
promptu huts  stood.  They  were  the  size 
and  shape  of  shelter  tents,  only  made  of 
palm  leaves.  A  great  iron  cauldron  stood 
half  filled  with  dirty  water,  and  empty  wine- 
bottles  within  the  inclosure  bore  silent  evi- 
dence to  the  looting  of  the  liquor-shops  be- 
fore the  capitulaticn. 

But  we  had  not  yet   reached    the   highest 
hill  nor  the  principal  battery.     It  lay  to  the 


left  as  we  faced  our  own  intrenchments 
across  the  valley;  so  we  plunged  down  the 
hillside  and  began  the  second,  almost  per- 
pendicular climb.  It  was  all  we  could  do  to 
get  a  foothold  in  the  dirt  and  stones,  and  we 
became  more  and  more  conscious  that  the 
sun  of  the  tropics  was  directly  overhead. 
But  on  reaching  the  top  we  felt  rewarded. 
Not  only  the  trenches  of  both  sides  could  be 
plainly  traced  for  almost  their  entire  length, 
but  the  first  hill  that  we  had  climbed  lay  be- 
low and  we  could  see  where  the  extreme  left 
of  our  line  had  been  stationed  and  where 
Garcia  had  maintained  the  right.  Somehow 
a  spot  which  has  witnessed  great  events,  tho 
silent,  seems  to  speak,  and  tells  us  many 
things  hard  to  put  into  words.  The  stage 
was  there,  but  it  was  empty.  The  actors  in 
the  recent  tragedy  had  retired  behind  the 
wings,  but  the  stage  still  echoed  and  rung 
with  the  rattle  of  their  musketry  and  the 
voice  of  their  commands.  And  the  vultures 
still  circled  overhead. 

It  was  this  second  battery  which  thundered 
to  some  effect,  and  yet  it  was  composed  of 
guns  which  looked  scarcely  formidable. 
There  were  two  or  three  antiquated  pieces 
on  wooden  carriages,  resembling  those 
which  I  have  seen  preserved  in  museums  as 
the  first  inventions  of  the  Chinese.  One  of 
them  was  overturned.  A  small,  more  mod- 
ern piece  was  thrust  in  between,  and  beyond 
was  one  of  those  great  Barcelona  manufac- 
tures of  1 706,  with  its  two  flanking  mounds  of 
dirt  containing  the  tin  ammunition  recesses. 
In  one  of  these  were  shrapnel  shells  in  large 
numbers.  Further  back  was  a  good-sized 
magazine.  It  was  made  very  much  like  the 
first  barricade  which  we  came  to,  of  barrels 
and  dirt  piled  up  high  and  thick.  The  mag- 
azine was  half  filled  with  unused  ammunition 
of  various  kinds.  In  the  rear  of  it  was  a  hut 
of  boughs  and  cocoanut-palm  leaves,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  fifteen  or  twenty 
men.  An  old  saddle  lay  rotting  on  the 
ground,  and  discarded  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel were  lying  here  and  there  in  the  dirt  in 
various  stages  of  disintegration. 

A  ridge  connects  this  hill  with  the  city. 
We  walked  across  and  soon  came  to  some 
huts  and  a  Spanish  blockhouse.  The  huts 
were  inhabited  by  Cubans,  and  we  begged  a 
cup  of  water  and  continued  our  journey  down 
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from  the    bights  to  which  we  had  ascended,  row,   crooked  streets   which    led   us    to    the 

where,   tho    the    sun    shone    down    upon  us  heart  of  the  city,  where  there  were  scenes  of 

straight  and  unmercifully,  a  cool  and  fragrant  a  different  nature  to  claim  our  attention, 

breeze  was  always  blowing,  and  into  the  nar-  Nanrpashbmbt,  Mass. 


THE  MILITARY  ENGINEER. 

15Y    HENRY    HALE. 

The  announcement  of  the  war  with  Spain  The  corps  is  divided  into  the  officers  and 
found  the  United  States  unprepared  for  car-  privates.  The  officers  of  our  regular  engi- 
rying  on  military  and  naval  operations  in  neers  are  principally  composed  of  West  Point 
several  important  respects.  Owing  to  the  graduates  who  have  taken  the  special  course 
parsimony  or  indifference  of  Congress  one  of  in  this  institution  in  surveying,  fortification 
the  most  essential  branches  of  the  military  work,  electricity,  explosives,  bridge,  nighway 
service  had  been  almost  entirely  overlooked,  and  railroad  building  and  repairing.  They 
Our  engineers'  organization  amounted  to  a  are  also  familiar  with  gunnery.  The  privates 
mere  handful,  numerically,  when  contrasted  have  received  practical  instruction  in  per- 
to  the  same  force  in  other  countries,  and  was  forming  work  required  in  connection  with 
deficient  in  equipment  as  well.  When  hos-  military  operations,  including  bridge-build- 
tilities  were  declared  the  number  of  engineer  ing,  road-making,  etc.,  and  have  been 
officers  in  service  was  109,  while  the  battalion  drilled  in  the  use  of  explosives,  in  laying 
of  privates  comprised  but  500,  including  ser-  mines  and  in  the  rudiments  of  surveying.  In 
geants  and  corporals.  This  little  command  short,  they  are  mechanical  soldiers;  for  with 
was  depended  upon  to  superintend  the  work  his  technical  tools  the  engineer  private  car- 
of  constructing  fortifications  along  the  At-  ries  his  rifle  and  cartridges  and  is  familiar 
lantic,  Pacific  and  Gulf  coasts,  to  prepare  with  all  of  the  evolutions  of  the  regular  sol- 
plans  for  such  defenses,  and  to  take  the  field  dier  as  well  as  his  superiors.  At  the  camp  of 
with  any  army  of  invasion  which  might  be  instruction  of  the  volunteers  the  privates  are 
mustered.  receiving  similar  instruction,  altho  they  must 

The  almost   fatal   neglect   of  the  Govern-  be  mechanics  or  electricians,  or  have  a  tech- 

ment  regarding  the  engineering  division  was  nical  knowledge  of  some  work  pertainino-  to 

noticed  in  Congress  after  war  was  declared,  the  corps.     The   officers  are  selected  mainly 

and    a    measure   passed    to    raise   and  equip  from     volunteer     graduates      of      technical 

three    volunteer     regiments     of     engineers,  schools,  and  include  some  of  the  best-known 

Thanks  to  the  patriotic  spirit  pervading  the  electrical  and  other  scientific  experts  in  the 

civil  engineering  and  the  electrical  as  well  as  country. 

other  scientific  professions,  an  abundance  of  In  the  construction  of  fortifications  the 
proper  material  for  such  commands  has  been  commander  of  the  forces  must  rely  upon  the 
available,  and  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  plans  of  the  engineers  for  their  hight,  thick- 
among  the  most  skilled  ever  sent  into  the  ness  and  shape,  for  placing  the  guns  to  corn- 
field. The  neglect  was,  indeed,  almost  fatal  in  mand  the  best  range  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  present  emergency,  as  those  who  know  the  outer  works,  such  as  ditches,  abatis,  lunettes 
necessity  of  the  engineer  corps  in  warfare  are  and  rifle-pits,  and  for  the  system  of  mines  if 
well  aware.  They  are  as  essential  to  the  sue-  any,  which  may  be  laid  as  a  further  protec- 
cessful  operations  of  a  military  commander  tion.  The  engineers  locate  all  the  defenses 
as  the  ammunition  for  his  troops.  They  are  map  them  out  and,  if  not  too  extensive  the 
absolutely  relied  upon  for  expert  work  in  va-  privates  build  them.  This  division  is  re- 
rious  strategic  movements,  and  in  these  sponsible  for  their  strength  and  proper  loca- 
times  are  as  much  needed  in  offensive  cam-  tion.  It  must  select  the  most  available  mate- 
paigns  as  in  protecting  cities  from  an  attack,  rial  for  the  works,  and  in  many  cases  build 
or  planning  intrenchments  for  an  army  on  them  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artil- 
the  defensive.  lery. 
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But  fortification  work  is  only  a  portion  of 
the  duties  of  the  corps.  In  the  advance  of 
large  bodies  through  such  a  country  as  Cuba, 
for  example,  they  are  indispensable  to  the 
commanding  officer  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  infantry  and  artillery  and  supply  trains; 
for  upon  their  information  depends,  possibly, 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  campaign.  In 
such  operations  as  these  their  position  is  far 
in  the  advance.  Before  the  main  body  pro- 
ceeds the  engineers  have  made  a  reconnais- 
sance of  the  route  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining the  most  practicable  way  as  well  as 
securing  other  information.  While  the 
scouting  parties  of  Cubans  or  Americans  give 
an  idea  of  the  situation,  the  scientific  ob- 
servations must  be  relied  upon  for  accuracy; 
consequently,  the  engineers  are  detailed  to 
obtain  it.  This  information  includes  the 
general  topography  of  the  country  through 
which  the  force  must  pass,  the  principal  posi- 
tions where  the  enemy  might  resist  them, 
locations  for  encampments,  watercourses 
and  bridges,  the  location  of  railroads  and 
telegraph  lines,  the  highest  points  where 
camps  of  observation  and  for  signaling  pur- 
poses could  be  stationed,  the  woodland,  if 
any,  and  the  width,  grade  and  quality  of 
the  roads.  In  fact,  such  is  the  variety  of 
information  gathered  that  the  country  is 
mapped  out  and  the  commander-in-chief  can 
familiarize  himself  with  its  principal  features 
by  a  short  study  of  the  map  and  its  accom- 
panying data. 

To  gather  these  points  the  detail  of  per- 
haps only  a  dozen  men  must  often  penetrate 
the  enemy's  territory  and  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  American  scouts  and  pickets. 
They  must  force  their  way  across  the  coun- 
try, making  paths  for  themselves  in  order 
to  obtain  accuiate  measurements,  such  as 
hights,  etc.  The  bridges  are  carefully  exam- 
ined to  see  if  they  will  bear  heavy  weight, 
such  as  artillery.  If  the  roads  appear  to 
have  been  mined,  this  fact  is  carefully  noted. 
Any  repairs  needed  to  the  railroads  are 
noted,  as  well  as  any  bridge  or  telegraph 
work.  The  streams  are  sounded  to  ascer- 
tain safe  fords  for  men  and  horses.  In  times 
of  peace  the  duties  of  the  field  engineer  are 
arduous  in  the  extreme,  but  in  warfare  he  is 
continually  exposed  to  the  possibility  of 
death   or  capture,    and    must    endure  hard- 


ships seldom  experienced  even  by  the  skir- 
mishers. 

This  knowledge  obtained,  the  next  duty  of 
the  engineer  division  is  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  advance.  This  means  a  variety  of 
labor  requiring  all  the  technical  ability  of  the 
men.  If  a  road  is  to  be  built  a  sufficient 
number  are  detailed  for  the  purpose.  It 
may  be  through  a  morass  where  the  founda- 
tion must  consist  of  limbs  of  trees  covered 
with  underbrush.  Pontoon  bridges  may  be 
needed  at  intervals.  It  may  be  through  sand 
and  dirt  and  stone  brought  from  a  distance 
for  the  bed.  The  work  is  performed,  how- 
ever, and  then  the  road  is  thoroughly  tested. 
By  its  means  the  army  may  save  several  hours' 
time  and  turn  possible  defeat  to  victory. 
Bridge  repairers  are  furnished  with  the 
necessary  tools  and  timbers  besides  their 
guns,  for  at  any  moment  they  may  be  called 
to  aid  their  guards  in  beating  off  an  enemy's 
attack.  This  work  is  all  done  systematically, 
and  no  chances  taken  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  structure,  which  is  tested  by  special  in- 
struments. Another  detail  may  be  assigned 
to  put  up  a  military  telegraph  or  telephone 
line.  The  shortest  and  most  practical  route 
is  surveyed,  and  trees  utilized  as  much  as  pos- 
sible for  poles.  A  gang  of  engineers  can 
build  several  miles  of  such  line  in  a  day 
under  favorable  circumstances.  As  a  rule 
each  company  of  this  division  contains  at 
least  one  or  more  mechanical  engineers  and 
railroad  men  who  take  charge  of  repairs  to 
railroads  and  locomotives.  It  may  be  stated 
that  the  War  Department  has  provided  the 
division  with  ironwork  and  woodwork  made 
in  this  country  for  such  repairs,  while 
the  electrical  outfits  recently  purchased 
are  of  the  most  elaborate  description. 
Special  wagons  have  been  made  to  accom- 
pany the  engineers  to  carry  the  material 
needed. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  and  dangerous 
tasks  is  the  discovery  of  mines  and  rendering 
them  harmless.  Some  recently  invented  in- 
struments, which  will  indicate  the  presence 
of  electrical  currents  at  a  distance,  have  been 
provided  for  this  purpose.  When  the  wires 
connecting  the  mines  are  detected  they  can 
be  cut  by  special  apparatus  without  explo- 
ding, or  can  be  blown  up  by  portable  batteries 
which  the  electricians  carry. 
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Through  the  aid  of  the  engineer  division, 
the  commander  is  furnished  roadways  strong 
enough  to  move  his  cannon  and  wagons 
without  the  danger  of  delay  through  lack  of 
power.  Bridges  cross  streams  where  needed, 
roads  are  cut  in  advance  of  the  troops 
through  the  tropical  thickets.  He  knows 
the  best  locations  for  the  night's  encamp- 
ment, where  a  water-supply  can  be  obtained, 


the  best  positions  for  placing  his  artillery, 
the  distances  to  all  the  important  strategic 
points,  and  can  calculate  closely  how  many 
men  can  be  moved  to  a  certain  point  within 
a  given  time.  In  addition  the  engineers  es- 
timate the  distances  to  various  parts  of  the 
enemy's  position,  so  that  the  chief  of  artillery 
can  determine  the  range  for  an  effective  fire. 

New  York  City. 


FROM  HAWAII  TO  MANILA. 


BY    WM.    G.    IRWIN. 


No  New  England  country  town,  no 
American  city  of  the  same  population  as 
Honolulu  ever  displayed  so  much  enthusiasm 
as  did  the  Hawaiian  capital  on  the  occasion 
of  the  stop  of  the  second  Philippine  expedi- 
tion. For  every  American  flag  seen  in  the 
average  American  town  one  sees  at  least  a 
score  in  Honolulu.  Among  the  palms, 
cocoanuts  and  banyans  the  profusion  of  our 
national  colors  made  a  most  pleasing  combi- 
nation; and  when  the  glorious  Stars  and 
Stripes  finally  find  a  permanent  abode  here 
on  these  delightful  Pacific  Islands  they  will 
be  perfectly  at  home. 

Talk  of  your  Fourth  of  July  picnics  back 
at  home,  or  of  your  real  old-fashioned 
country  picnics!  But  compared  with  the 
feast  given  the  soldiery  of  the  second  Philip- 
pine expedition  these  are  tame  affairs. 
Beneath  the  palms  and  among  the  flowers  of 
the  parks  of  the  Hawaiian  capital  were 
spread  the  feasts  which  for  two  days  provided 
all  the  good  things  for  the  soldier  boys  which 
the  tropical  climes  can  afford. 

The  feasting  of  the  soldiery  of  one  nation 
by  the  people  of  another  is  really  something 
new.  In  Honolulu  nothing  was  too  good 
for  the  soldier  boys.  The  Senate  Chamber 
and  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  thrown  open  and  turned  into  corre- 
spondence rooms.  The  Government  supplied 
its  official  stationery,  and  carried  thousands 
of  letters  back  to  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
This  was  indeed  a  neat  compliment,  and  one 
which  well  expressed  the  friendly  feeling  of 
the  Hawaiian  Government  and  people  for 
the  soldiery  of  the  United  States. 

President  Dole  is  fully  in  sympathy  with 
the  annexation  move  and  is  really  its  leader; 


altho  the  son  of  American  parents  he  is  a 
native  of  the  islands.  During  the  stirring 
days  incidental  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Royal 
Government  and  in  the  early  days  of  the 
present  form  of  government  President  Dole 
took  an  active  part,  and  his  administration 
has  been  such  as  to  endear  him  to  the  entire 
population  of  the  islands.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
people  opposed  to  his  administration,  and  he 
has  made  many  friends  even  among  the  for- 
mer adherents  of  Queen  Liliuokalani  and 
the  overthrown  Government. 

When  the  writer  visited  Mr.  Dole  at  his 
private  residence  in  Honolulu  the  latter  was 
in  a  most  enthusiastic  mood.  The  sight  of 
the  American  soldiery  on  the  streets  of  his 
nation's  capital,  he  said,  filled  his  heart  with 
remembrances  of  the  country  which  gave 
birth  to  his  parents  and  which  he  had  always 
looked  upon  as  home. 

A  half-hour's  interview  with  President 
Dole  in  his  elegant  residence  in  a  quiet  quar- 
ter of  Honolulu  proved  a  most  pleasant  one. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  preparations  for  the 
reception  of  the  soldiers  were  going  on 
down  at  the  capitol,  and  there  were  scores 
of  officers  and  privates  continually  pouring 
in  to  shake  hands  with  the  generous,  big- 
hearted  man  who  directs  the  affairs  of  our 
sister  Republic  in  the  middle  of  the  Pa- 
cific. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Sugar  Trust, 
controlled  by  Claus  Spreckles,  was  opposed 
to  annexation,  but  this  has  now  disappeared. 
In  interviews  with  John  D.  Spreckles,  the 
San  Francisco  representative  of  the  Sprec- 
kles, as  well  as  with  Wm.G.  Irwin, who  is  the 
Honolulu  agent  of   the  big  suear  monopoly, 
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both    expressed     warm    sympathy    with    the 
movement. 

On  the  islands  are  now  located  no  less  than 
fifty  sugar  plantations.  The  coffee  industry 
is  an  important  and  a  growing  one.  All  kinds 
of  tropical  fruits  grow  in  profusion.  Hawaii 
will  make  a  model  dependency  for  the  United 
States.  Now  that  annexation  is  certain  a 
renewed  interest  will  bring  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  American  people  many  unknown  facts 
of  this  ocean  Republic. 


Camp  Dewey,  where  our  forces  are  en- 
camped, is  located  on  Manila  Bay  near  the 
native  town  of  Malate,  and  almost  midway 
between  Cavite  and  Manila.  The  whole  bay 
front  is  lined  by  native  dwellings,  and  the 
camp  grounds  are  just  back  of  these  rude 
and  queer  habitations.  It  is  located  on  a 
long,  level  stretch  of  land,  bordered  on  the 
side  toward  the  hills  as  well  as  on  the  bay 
side  by  native  bungalows  and  an  abundance 
of  shade. 

The  camp  is  only  a  temporary  one,  and 
none  except  the  small  shelter  tents  are  used 
by  the  men.  These  tents  are  very  light,  and 
two  men  occupy  each  tent.  On  the  march 
each  man  carries  half  the  tent.  They  can 
be  pitched  very  quickly;  and  while  they  fail 
to  give  much  shelter,  they  are  quite  well 
adapted  to  an  actual  campaign.  They  are 
very  little  use,  however,  against  the  rainy 
weather  we  are  having  here  now,  and  which 
will  continue  during  the  next  three 
months. 

Camp  life  under  such  circumstances  is  not 
so  enjoyable  as  that  usually  experienced  by  the 
National  Guards  of  the  different  States;  but 
the  soldiers  have  settled  down  to  the  life 
quite  readily,  and  are  standing  the  hardships 
like  old  veterans. 

It  may  be  surprising  to  many  that,  with 
Manila  within  our  grasp,  the  city  has  not 
already  fallen.  The  truth  is  that  Admiral 
Dewey  abhors  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  certain  to  follow  a  bombardment, 
and  on  this  account  has  preferred  to  win  the 
city  by  a  bloodless  conflict.  He  asserts  that, 
if  given  full  control  and  his  own  time,  he 
will  capture  the  city  without  the  loss  of  one 
man.  Our  naval  leader  in  these  waters  cer- 
tainly knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  none 
knows  better  than  he  the  true  situation. 


Ever  since  the  battle  here  in  the  bay,  on 
May  1st,  our  fleet  has  lain  off  Cavite,  and 
all  this  time  it  has  maintained  a  strict  block- 
ade. At  8  p.m.  all  the  lights  in  the  bay  go 
out,  and  every  minute  of  the  long  hours  of 
the  night  the  great  search-lights  of  our  ves- 
sels play  over  its  waters.  Not  the  least  craft 
could  enter  or  leave  the  bay  without  the 
knowledge  of  our  fleet. 

Already  the  people,  of  Manila  must  have 
felt  the  effects  of  the  strict  blockade.  The 
foreign  fleet  lies  to  the  north  of  Manila  from 
our  fleet.  Nearly  every  naval  power  has  its 
war-ships  here.  England  and  Germany  have 
strong  fleets.  On  the  part  of  the  English  na- 
val leaders  there  is  the  greatest  friendliness, 
and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  Japanese 
here.  Both  carry  dispatches  for  Dewey 
when  they  leave  for  Hongkong  or  arrive 
from  that  port. 

With  the  German  fleet,  however,  it  is  dif- 
ferent. In  every  act  the  hostility  of  that 
country  to  our  operations  in  these  waters  is 
shown.  After  the  battle  in  the  bay  the 
German  Admiral  sent  a  message  to  the  Eng- 
lish Admiral  asking  whether  the  latter  would 
permit  Dewey  to  bombard  the  city.  The 
answer  of  the  English  commander  was  rather 
pointed.     He  said:   "Go  and  ask  Dewey." 

While  part  of  the  Cavite  fortifications  are 
three  hundred  years  old  there  are  modern 
fortifications  in  the  town.  The  Spanish 
Governors-General  have  found  some  time, 
aside  from  that  devoted  to  personal  gain,  to 
build  defenses,  and  Cavite  is  one  of  the 
strongest  fortified  towns  imaginable.  Aside 
from  the  forts  and  batteries  there  are  a  navy- 
yard,  an  arsenal,  and  complete  public  build- 
ings of  all  kinds.  The  dungeons  of  Cavite, 
which  extend  deep  down  into  the  earth  and 
far  out  under  the  bay,  have  seen  many  bloody 
enactments.  In  the  dark  caverns  far  from 
the  light  of  day  thousands  of  real  or  imagi- 
nary foes  of  Spanish  rule  on  these  islands  have 
been  subjected  to  tortures  which  belong  to 
the  Dark  Ages.  On  the  walls  of  the  dun- 
geon can  be  seen  whole  rows  of  marks  made 
by  bullets  which  ended  the  unhappy  lives  of 
those  here  confined.  But  now  all  this  is  at 
an  end.  Spanish  oppression  in  the  Philip- 
pines, as  well  as  in  Cuba,  is  soon  to  cease. 

Cavite  is  held  by  the  insurgents,  while  our 
forces  hold  the  military  works.     In  the  forts 
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of  Cavite   our    prisoners   are  confined.     In  fearful  scenes.     To    this    day  the    bleaching 

the  town  of  Cavite  the  insurgents  have  their  bones  can  be  seen  on  the   streets   of   Cavite. 

camp  and  headquarters.     Aguinaldo  has  his  The    insurgent   prison-houses  were  formerly 

residence    on   the    bay  across    from    Cavite.  decorated   with  crosses    painted    in  Spanish 

But   the    movements  of  the   insurgents  are  blood.  Each  morning  the  paint  was  renewed, 

directed  from  Cavite.     Really  the  warfare  as  Then    they  slaughtered   their  prisoners;  but 


conducted    by    the    insurgents  needs    little 
directing. 

When  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  by  Dewey,  Cavite  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  a  scene  of  butch- 
ery followed.  At  last  the  time  when  the  na- 
tives could  vent  their  rage  and  avenge  them- 
selves on  their  oppressors  had  come,  and 
they  lost  no  time  in  tasting  of  Spanish  blood. 
But  the  landing  of  our  forces  cut  short  these 


our   forces  have   put  an  end   to    the  slaugh- 
ter. 

But  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  natives 
should  thirst  for  Spanish  blood  ?  For  three 
hundred  years  Spanish  misrule  and  oppres- 
sion with  all  its  attendant  horrors  has  been 
borne  here  on  these  islands.  But  now  the 
Philippines  can  join  with  Cuba  in  her  re- 
joicing that  fieedom  has  come  at  last. 

Camp  Drwf.y,  Manila  Bay. 


DISTINGUO. 

BY    PROF.    BORDEN    P.    BOWNE,    D.D. 


An  ancient  maxim  has  it  that  truth 
emerges  sooner  from  error  than  from  con- 
fusion. One  is  impressed  anew  with  this 
fact  in  observing  the  alarm  of  religious  con- 
servatives over  the  progress  of  the  critical 
study  of  the  Bible,  which,  they  say,  ends  in 
pure  naturalism.  There  seems  to  be  a  need 
for  distinction. 

From  the  standpoint  of   intelligent  theism 
there  is  no   more  utterly  baseless  fear  than 
this   horror  of   naturalism,    whether   in  the 
physical   world   or  in   the  world    of  human 
history.       For   from    this    standpoint    both 
worlds  root  in  the    divine   will  and  purpose; 
and  both  are  forever  subject  to  God.     In  the 
phvsical  realm  we  cannot   suppose  that  God 
made  a  world  in  general  and  laws  in  general; 
for  things  in  general   cannot  exist.     And  if 
he  made  a  definite  system,  he  either  intend- 
ed all  the  system  implied  or  was  ignorant  of 
its'implications.    No  system  of  law  can  make 
new  departures  on  its  own  account,  or  intro- 
duce new  factors    not  already   provided  for. 
Neither  can  such  a  system  remove  anything 
to   a    distance   from  the  divine  thought  and 
interest,  unless  we  fall  into  a   crude  anthro- 
pomorphism, and  fancy  that  God   forgets  or 
his  interest  fades  out  with  time.     For  a  the- 
ist  then,  nature  is    not   a  self-administering 
system  doing  a  great  many  unintended  things 
on  its  own    account,  but   at  best   it    is  never 
more  than  the  instrument  of  the  divine  pur- 
pose. 


There  is,  however,  room  and  need  for  a 
distinction.  If  we  hold  that  the  ultimate 
causality  of  the  world  is  divine,  the  form  and 
method  of  that  causality  remain  an  open 
question;  and  this  question  can  be  answered 
only  by  experience.  This  is  the  field  of  in- 
ductive science.  We  look  for  the  laws  of  co- 
existence and  sequence  among  things  and 
events,  their  ways  of  being  and  happening, 
and  their  affinities  and  differences.  We  de- 
scribe and  classify  and  systematize,  and  the 
result  we  call  science.  And  this  aspect  of 
things  and  events  is  at  bottom  all  we  mean 
by  nature,  but  the  study  of  this  aspect  is  of 
the  utmost  practical  importance. 

The  system  of  experience,  then,  may  be 
studied  from  two  points  of  view.  We  may 
consider  it  as  a"  body  of  facts  in  space  or 
time  with  various  laws  of  being  and  happen- 
ing, with  various  affinities  and  differences, 
also,  whereby  they  may  be  grouped  for  our 
convenience;  or  we  may  consider  it  on  its 
metaphysical  nature  and  causality.  These 
two  questions  are  quite  distinct,  and  their 
confusion  can  only  lead  to  confusion  deeper 
still. 

To  illustrate:  The  movement  of  the  phys- 
ical world  shows  a  certain  form  which  admits 
of  being  discovered  and  described.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  organic  world.  There  is  a  suc- 
cessive progress  from  lower  to  higher  forms 
according  to  the  familiar  formula  of  evolu- 
tion.    But  this  phenomenal  description  does. 
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not  tell  us  anything  about  the  causality 
which  underlies  the  movement.  It  merely 
recites  its  successive  forms  and  stages.  Phil- 
osophers of  the  most  widely  differing  specu- 
lative schools  might  agree  in  the  formula  of 
description,  and  utterly  disagree  in  their 
theory  of  the  underlying  causality.  One 
might  have  a  scheme  of  impersonal,  neces- 
sary and  mechanical  causation.  Another 
might  have  a  scheme  of  volitional  and  pur- 
posive causation,  and  still  a  third  might  be 
an  agnostic  concerning  causation.  But  this 
is  commonly  overlooked;  and  evolution  as 
the  description  of  an  order  of  succession  is 
confounded  with  evolution  as  a  doctrine  of 
causation.  Hence  the  perennial  confusion 
of  the  discussion. 

But  after  we  have  adopted  the  theistic 
conception  of  the  ultimate  causality  of  the 
world,  the  question  of  form  and  method,  as 
we  have  said,  remains  open.  The  modes  of 
being  and  happening,  the  connections  of 
things,  the  laws  which  obtain  among  them, 
the  way  in  which  things  hang  together  in  the 
order  of  law,  are  still  important  subjects  of 
inquiry.  This  is  the  scientific  or  naturalistic 
aspect  of  experience.  The  importance  of 
such  study  is  manifest;  and  equally  manifest 
is  it  that  in  clear  thought  such  study  can 
neverconflict  with  our  theistic  starting-point. 
The  event  is  natural  because  we  relate  it  to 
other  events  in  a  system  of  law;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  supernatural  as  rooting  in  the 
divine  will  and  purpose. 

We  are  coming  to  see  this  more  clearly  in 
the  physical  world;  but  in  the  biblical  world 
our  eyes  are  still  holden.  Yet  here,  too, 
there  is  room  for  distinguishing  between  the 
question  of  causality  and  that  of  the  form  of 
the  manifestation.  Assuming  that  God  was 
revealing  himself  in  Jewish  history  and  in 
the  thoughts  and  lives  of  holy  men,  it  is  still 
permitted  to  inquire  whether  this  revelation 
breaks  with  all  known  historical  and  psy- 
chological laws,  or  whether  we  can  trace  even 
in  revelation  laws  with  which  we  are  else- 
where familiar.  And  that  this  must  be  pos- 
sible to  some  extent  is  manifest;  as  other- 
wise we  should  have  an  unintelligible  magic- 
al process  rather  than  a  human  and  rational 
one.  Hence,  as  God's  work  in  nature  may 
be  studied  from  a  naturalistic  standpoint, 
without  denying    the  work,  so  his    work    in 


revelation  may  be  studied  from  a  naturalis- 
tic standpoint  without  denying  the  work.  As 
the  believer  in  God  in  nature  has  to  study 
nature  to  learn  the  divine  methods,  so  the 
believer  in  God  in  revelation  has  to  study 
the  work  to  learn  what  the  divine  methods  are. 

But  does  not  such  a  natural  interpretation 
make  unnecessary  a  supernatural  one?  Not 
at  all.  The  question  of  method  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  question  of  causality.  To  dis- 
cover how  a  thing  is  done  does  not  disprove 
purpose  in  the  doing.  If,  as  we  believe,  the 
laws  of  nature  and  life  and  history  are  of  di- 
vine legislation,  we  need  not  be  distressed  at 
finding  them  regarded  in  the  revealing  move- 
ment. 

But  in  that  case,  it  is  replied,  nature 
explains  everything,  and  the  supernatural 
is  lost   altogether. 

There  is  in  this  demurrer  a  hypostasis  of 
nature  into  an  independent  sometning  which 
runs  itself  and  does  many  unintended  things 
on  its  own  account.  Things  done  by  nature 
are  unrelated  to  thought,  and  God  is  only 
needed  to  explain  the  outstanding  facts 
which  cannot  be  fitted  into  the  natural 
scheme.  This  is  the  conception  of  nature 
which  obtains  in  crude  speculation  and  which 
has  been  the  prolific  mother  of  conflicts  of 
science  and  religion.  The  speculative  den 
holds  no  more  fictitious  idol. 

There  is  also  in  the  objection  an  overesti- 
mate of  what  the  natural  explanation  accom- 
plishes. In  one  sense  it  explains  nothing; 
that  is,  it  gives  no  account  whatever  of 
the  true  cause  of  the  fact  or  event,  but  only 
assimilates  it  to  the  familiar  laws  of  experi- 
ence, Gr  traces  the  continuity  of  experience 
into  it.  Thus  we  may  say  that  Newton's 
work  was  explained  by  his  antecedents  and 
environment.  In  one  sense  this  is  true,  and 
in  another  sense  it  is  false.  It  is  true  that 
Newton  could  never  have  done  his  work  in  a 
Hottentot  tribe.  The  intellectual  antece- 
dents and  environment  necessary  for  his 
work  would  have  been  lacking.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  would  have  done  nothing 
without  the  special  genius  of  Newton. 
If,  then,  any  one  should  say  that  the 
"  Principia"  might  as  well  have  been 
written  in  Kafnrland  as  in  England,  we 
point  out  the  laws  of  mental  growth  and  pro- 
duction which  forbid  any  such  notion.    And, 
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on  the  other  hand,  if  any  one  claims  that  en- 
vironment is  all,  we  point  out  that  environ- 
ment can  do  nothing  without  the  special  geni- 
us of  the  individual.  In  the  same  way  we  trace 
in  the  history  of  revelation,  and  in  the  lives  of 
the  holy  men  through  whom  the  revelation 
came,  an  order  of  natural  connection,  of 
preparation,  of  harmony  with  psychological 
law.  And  there  is  nothing  in  such  study  to 
eliminate  the  supernatural  or  to  make  the 
presence  of  the  divine  any  less  real  or  unde- 
niable. If  we  find  Paul's  thought  growing 
and  changing  with  unfolding  experience,  if 
we  find  the  development  of  the  Church  led 
by  circumstances  into  new  channels,  no  one 
need  be  disturbed  thereby  who  has  not 
banished  God  from  life  and  history  alto- 
gether. 

For,  in  general,  our  conviction  that  God 
was  in  the  revealing  movement  does  not  rest 
on  its  form  alone  or  on  its  miraculous  attend- 
ants, but  also,  and  much  more  fundament- 
ally, on  its  contents,  its  direction  and  its  his- 
torical outcome.  If  Christianity  were  not  a 
world-power  here  and  now,  nothing  that 
happened  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago 
would  make  it  credible  to  us.  There  is  no 
single  factor  of  evidence  from  which  as  a 
datum   we   can    logically    deduce   the    rest. 


Our  conviction  is  a  complex  product  which 
rests  upon  a  study  of  the  system  as  a  whole 
and  on  our  total  experience  of  life.  With 
such  a  conviction  logic  choppers  can  always 
find  fault.  They  seek  for  a  sign  or  a  com- 
pendious syllogism.  But  no  sign  shall  be 
given  them.  These  questions  cannot  be  set- 
tled in  the  closet,  but  only  in  life. 

For  the  naturalism  which  explains  every- 
thing by  a  self-running  mechanism  we  have 
no  sympathy;  as  already  said,  we  regard  it 
an  idol  of  the  den,  an  apotheosis  of  thought- 
lessness. But  the  naturalism  which  seeks  to 
find  the  order  of  law  in  all  God's  works, 
whether  in  nature  or  history  or  revelation, 
is  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
successful.  Such  naturalism  does  not  ex- 
clude God,  but  merely  specifies  the  way  of 
his  working  and  traces  the  continuity  of  his 
methods.  Before  attacking  naturalism, 
therefore,  we  need  to  distinguish  and  make 
sure  that  we  know  what  we  mean. 

In  all  of  this  it  is  not  intended  to  deny  the 
reality  of  miracles,  but  only  to  point  out 
that  there  may  be  a  natural  side  to  supernat- 
ural causality,  or  that  the  supernatural  may 
realize  itself  in  natural  ways  without  thereby 
losing  its  supernatural  character. 

Boston  University. 


THE  WAR  REVENUE  TAX. 

BY   FULTON    McMAHON,    ESQ. 

The  War    Revenue   Tax  of    1898  is  com-  The  first  general  stamp  tax  in  England  was 

monly  and    properly  thought  of  as  a  stamp  imposed  in  1694,  and  the  system  had  already 

tax;  for,    altho  the   act,    as   amended    and  been  tried  in  France.     It    is    hinted    in    the 

passed,  places   an    import  duty  on    tea   and  books  that  a  Spaniard  may  have  invented  the 

provides   for  borrowing   money  and  coining  stamp  tax;  but    it  seems  clearly  established 

the  shadowy  seigniorage,  it  is  chiefly  devoted  that,  on  the  contrary,   a  Dutchman    devised 

to   the  .re-establishment    of  the    system    of  it,  about  1624,  to  strengthen  the  arms  of  the 

stamp  duties.  Our  first  experience  with  such  States-General  against    the    power    of    the 

a  tax  goes  back  far  beyond  the  Civil  War,  to  Peninsula.     Such    taxes   are   now  very  gen- 

which   many   minds  are  recurring    through  erally  employed   in  nearly  all  civilized  coun- 

associated  ideas.     It  is  true  that  our  present  tries.     In   recent  years  the  British  acts  have 

system    of    internal  revenue  was   created  by  been    consolidated    and  simplified,    and  the 

the  Act  of   1862,  many  times  amended;  but  Stamp  Act  of  1891  affects  chiefly  negotiable 

we   laid   such  taxes   as  early  as    1 791 ;  used  paper,    receipts,  deeds,   leases   and    kindred 

stamps   in    1797;    created    a   general    stamp  instruments. 

office   in   1800;   abandoned  internal  revenue  Our   legislators   have    known  the  value  of 

in  4802,  only  to  revive  it  in  1813;  and  finally  English  precedents,  and  our  modern  statutes 

abolished  the  duties  in   1817,  only  to  restore  are  often  adaptations  of  old  laws,  foreign  or 

and  perfect  the  system  in   1862.  domestic,   to  new  conditions.     This  fact  has 
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a  special  importance  for  lawyers  and  judges 
who  must  construe  statutory  words  and 
phrases.  Unfortunately,  the  borrowing  has 
not  always  been  done  with  fine  discrimina- 
tion. When  the  present  revenue  act  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  a  phrase  was  inserted  by 
amendment  because,  forsooth,  a  gentleman 
said  he  had  "seen  it  in  an  old  law  of  1864, 
1865,  1866,  or  along  there."  It  is  the  bane 
of  our  lawmaking  that  there  is  no  adequate 
provision  for  a  careful  and  scientific  drafting 
of  legislative  measures.  Bad  as  a  bill  may 
be  when  it  comes  from  the  committee,  it  is 
nearly  always  worse  in  form  when  it  has  been 
discussed  and  amended.  No  final  revision 
is  provided  for,  and  an  inconsistent,  illogical 
patchwork  is  sent  out  for  the  courts  to  con- 
strue. This  is  precisely  what  happened  in 
regard  to  the  war  tax  enactment. 

The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  raise  revenue; 
people  will  not  pay  any  sort  of  tax  except 
under  actual  or  potential  compulsion;  there- 
fore the  law  must  provide  penalties.  The 
only  way  to  enforce  the  stamping  of  com- 
modities for  consumption  is  to  punish  the 
person  who  omits  the  stamp.  But  in  the 
case  of  documents  and  written  instruments, 
including  stocks,  bills,  deeds  and  the  like, 
the  Government  is  able  to  impose  a  much 
heavier  sanction  by  refusing  to  permit  an 
unstamped  paper  to  be  used  as  evidence  in 
a  court  of  justice.  A  man  may  willingly 
take  the  risk  of  being  detected  in  selling  an 
unstamped  piece  of  soap,  but  he  will  not 
knowingly  accept  a  note  or  deed  which  he 
may  not  be  able  to  maintain  in  a  possible 
lawsuit.  A  question  of  great  interest  grows 
out  of  the  apparent  attempt  of  the  Federal 
Congress  to  superimpose  rules  of  evidence 
upon  the  wholly  independent  tribunals  of 
the  several  States. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  desirable  that  such 
a  tax  law  should  be  unequivocal  and  plain; 
or  at  least  it  should  provide  for  such  a 
method  of  execution  as  will  empower  the  ad- 
ministrative officers  to  declare  the  law  with 
simplicity  and  directness.  Yet  in  fact  we 
have  the  unedifying  exhibition  of  a  depart- 
ment that  rules  half  a  dozen  ways  at  once, 
and  a  public  that  suffers  serious  inconve- 
nience and  substantial  injustice  at  the  hands 
of  revenue  officers  whose  arbitrary  power 
makes    them    more    formidable  in  their  ig- 


norance and  error  than  they  would  be 
in  the  proper  execution  of  a  reasonable  law. 
It  is  a  characteristic  fact  that  the  average 
American  would  rather  pay  a  disputable 
petty  stamp  tax  than  waste  time  in  the  dis- 
pute. This  enables  the  revenue  bureau  to 
"rule"  very  liberally  on  the  side  of  the 
Government.  The  rulings  may  be  wrong, 
and  frequently  are  so;  but  it  is  not  often 
worth  while  for  the  injured  person  to  seek 
redress  in  the  courts  For  this  reason  there 
are  not  a  great  many  judicial  decisions  in- 
terpreting former  stamp  laws.  When  called 
upon,  however,  the  courts  have  shown  a 
readiness  to  disregard  departmental  rulings, 
and  to  construe  the  text  of  the  statute  inde- 
pendently of  the  Commissioner's  decisions. 
But  so  long  as  the  tax  does  not  constitute  a 
distinct  burden  it  is  not  likely  that  a  sym- 
metrical system  of  stamp-duty  law  will  be 
evolved. 

With  all  its  imperfections,  the  Internal 
Revenue  system  of  the  United  States  pro- 
duced almost  five  billion  dollars  in  thirty 
years,  during  the  greater  portion  of  which 
period  only  liquors  and  tobacco  were  taxed. 
In  1866  alone  the  proceeds  were  over  $310,- 
000,000,  and  the  estimates  for  the  new  tax 
do  not  fall  far  below  this  sum.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  fact  that  the  act  and  its 
administration  areunscientific  will  not  trouble 
either  the  Government  or  the  people;  and  the 
comparative  ease  and  economy  of  collection 
make  this  an  attractive  tax  system  for  a  pros- 
perous country. 

The  present  act  can  readily  be  modified  to 
correct  certain  patent  faults,  and  can  be 
made  to  produce  a  large  revenue  with  a 
wholly  satisfactory  distribution  of  tax  bur- 
den. It  will,  therefore,  not  be  surprising  if 
the  stamp  tax  remains  permanently  as  part 
of  our  revenue  system  after  the  present  war 
is  over. 

In  regard  to  liquors  and  tobacco,  the  law 
of  1898  has  introduced  no  change  except  as 
to  rates.  These  objects  have  never  ceased 
to  be  taxed  since  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
Revenue  Department  is  efficiently  organized 
in  their  behalf. 

The  taxation  of  liquors  has  always,  whether 
avowedly  or  not,  involved  a  question  of 
order  and  police  regulation  which  closely 
approached   the    domain  of  morals.     There 
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are  intemperate  temperance  advocates  who 
denounce  Congress  lor  levying  tribute  upon 
what  they  call  vice.  But  so  far  from  "  going 
into  partnership  with  the  Devil,"  as  they 
say,  the  Government  has  always  been  influ- 
enced by  the  moral  side  of  the  whisky  tax 
question.  Undoubtedly  it  was  the  experi- 
ence in  this  matter  which  inspired  Congress 
in  1886  to  use  its  police  power  under  the 
guise  of  a  tax  to  regulate  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  oleomargarine.  Ten  years  later 
a  similar  course  was  pursued  regarding  filled 
cheese.  And  now,  by  the  present  war  tax 
enactment,  Congress  has  reached  out  to  con- 
trol "  mixed  flour." 

After  the  Act  had  passed  the  House  the 
Senate  loaded  it  with  213  amendments.  One 
of  these  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Illinois,  who  made  an  elaborate  presentation 
of  the  scheme  and  its  necessity.  The  Na- 
tional Board  of  Trade  had  been  endeavoring 
to  procure  legislation  to  suppress  the  very 
common  adulteration  of  wheat  flour.  A  bill 
had  been  introduced  in  the  House,  but  had 
not  been  reported.  Altho  clearjy  a  police 
regulation,  it  could  constitutionally  be  dealt 
with  only  as  a  revenue  measure,  and  as  such 
could  not  be  initiated  by  the  Senate.  It  was, 
therefore,  opportune  to  offer  the  provisions 
as  an  amendment  to  the  House's  bill.  Anal- 
yses and  commercial  documentswere  used  to 
show  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  our 
white  flour  is  adulterated  with  ground  ba- 
rytes,  white  clay,  mineraline,  and  a  corn  flour 
which  is  a  by-product  of  glucose.  The  mix- 
ture is  not  always  or  generally  harmful  to 
health;  yet  it  not  only  worked  a  costly  de- 
ception upon  local  consumers,  but  had  begun 
disastrously  to  prejudice  our  foreign  trade. 
Of  course  it  is  not  expected  that  the  new  tax 
will  produce  much  revenue.  It  is  rather 
hoped  that  this  further  use  of  a  constitution- 
al fiction  will  regulate  or  annihilate  an  unde- 
sirable industry  which  is  technically  legiti- 
mate so  long  as  the  separate  States  do  not 
legislate  against  it. 

The  "popular"  bond  loan  looks  like  bad 
financiering;  but  it  may  have  been  good  poli- 
tics, at  least  in  that  it  has  closed  the  mouths 
of  demagogs.  This,  to  be  sure,  has  a  dis- 
tinct value,  and  may  strengthen  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  further  efforts  to  improve 
our   system.     Perhaps,  also,  the    sop  of  the 


seigniorage   coinage    may  serve   a    like  pur- 
pose. 

Demagogism  struck  another  square  blow 
in  the  tax  upon  sugar  and  petroleum,  which 
might  as  well  have  been  levied  upon  two 
great  companies  by  name.  Indirection  is  a 
favorite  method  of  solving  political  problems. 
Monopolies  may  require  regulation,  but  there 
is  not  a  great  show  of  political  wisdom  in 
such  an  attack  as  this.  The  attempt  was, 
indeed,  seriously  made  in  Congress  to  tax 
all  corporations  in  the  same  spirit;  but  it  was 
found  to  be  overreaching  the  very  men  who 
proposed  it,  and  was  permitted  to  be  de- 
feated. 

"Death  duties"  were  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  are  being  used  in  increasing 
extension  over  the  modern  world.  Nearly  a 
score  of  our  States  have  adopted  some  form 
of  inheritance  tax.  The  motive  has  gener- 
ally been,  not  so  much  to  obtain  additional 
revenue  as  to  reach  the  property  which  has 
more  and  more  commonly  and  effectually 
escaped  under  our  discredited  systems  of 
personal  taxation.  The  new  legacy  tax,  now 
adopted  by  Congress,  will  bear  heavily  upon 
estates  in  those  commonwealths  which  al- 
ready tax  inheritances.  Indeed,  it  is  of 
questionable  wisdom  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  seize  upon  objects  of  taxation  that 
are  being  richly  exploited  by  the  several 
States.  England  makes  large  use  of  this 
system,  and  has  at  least  the  advantage  that 
the  one  centralized  Government  devises  and 
administers  the  whole  scheme,  which  is  elab- 
orated into  estate,  probate,  legacy  and  suc- 
cession duties. 

Incidentally  a  benefit  may  result  to  many 
forms  of  public  administration  from  the 
familiarization  of  the  people  with  stamp 
practice  under  conditions  that  are  not  bur- 
densome. Undoubtedly  the  system  could 
advantageously  be  applied  to  the  collection 
of  .various  public  fees  and  charges  where 
the  present  equipment  consists  of  a  cash- 
drawer  and  a  book,  or  a  pocket  and  a 
memorandum,  or  some  one  of  these  with- 
out the  others.  Our  administrative  service 
must  inevitably  become  more  highly  organ- 
ized and  more  rigidly  controlled;  and  stamp 
duties  may  be  an  incident  of  the  better- 
ment. 

Naw  York  City. 


EDUCATION    IN   SPAIN. 


BY    A.    TOLMAN    SMII  II. 


It  is  a  proverbial  saying  that  the  school- 
master  conquered    at  Sedan.     Between  the 
Prussian  and  the  Spanish  schoolmaster  how 
wide  the  gap!     And    yet    Spain  has  a   paper 
system  of  education  that  reads  very  well. 

So  far  as  elementary  education  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  a  curious  mixture  of  freedom 
and  officialism.  Any  one  may  open  a  school, 
but  the  law  provides  for  an  elaborate  system 
of  national  schools  with  special  emphasis 
upon  the  inspection  service.  At  least  one 
inspector  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  each 
of  the  forty-nine  provinces,  and  these  offi- 
cials draw  their  salaries.  The  efficiency  of 
the  inspection  is  easily  gaged.  Out  of  a 
population  of  17,500,000,  11,900,000,  or 
68%  percent.,  are  illiterate.  Still  there  has 
been  advance,  since  in  i860  at  least  80  per 
cent,  were  illiterate.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  indifference  of  such  a  people  to 
the  state  of  distant  colonies  which  do  not 
exist  even  in  name  for  them,  and  their  pa- 
thetic incapacity  for  comprehending  the  crisis 
into  which  their  reckless  leaders  have 
plunged  them.  Let  us,  however,  emphasize 
the  fact  of  improvement,  especially  as.  it  bears 
testimony  to  the  spirit  and  devotion  of  a 
few  leaders  who  from  time  to  time  have 
made  noble  efforts  to  break  through  the  iron 
chain  of  arbitrary  power  and  senseless  tradi- 
tions by  which  the  nation  is  bound.  Even 
woman's  cause  has  been  championed,  as  by 
that  Minister  of  Education,  Don  Jose  Luis 
Albareda,  who  in  1882  confided  the  charge 
of  infant  schools  to  women,  and  elaborated 
a  course  of  training  to  fit  them  for  their 
duties.  Also  Seflor  Don  Fernando  de  Castro, 
who  devoted  himself  and  his  means  to  found, 
in  1869,  a  school  for  governesses,  resigning 
even  his  post  as  Confessor  to  the  Queen 
when  he  found  that  his  disinterested  efforts 
did  not  win  royal  favor. 

These  and  similar  efforts  have  not  been 
fruitless  as  is  shown  by  a  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  young  women  securing  teach- 
ers' certificates  and  in  the  multiplication  of 
special  schools  for  girls  intended  to  fit  them 
for  clerical  work  as  the  school  of  commerce, 
language  schools  or  classes,  etc.     In  1894  a 
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class  was  even  opened  at  Madrid  for  young 
women  desirous  of  becoming  librarians  and 
archivists.  By  a  Royal  or.ier  of  October 
23d,  1880,  the  Home  Secretary  {Ministro  de 
la  Gobernacion)  decreed  that  the  wife,  daugh- 
ter or  sister  of  any  clerk  in  telegraph 
offices,  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  place 
of  any  such  clerk  who  might  be  disabled, 
provided  she  could  pass  an  examination  in 
the  elementary  subjects  and  in  manipulating 
the  Morse  apparatus.  These  substitutes 
were  to  receive  only  twenty-five  cents  a  day, 
and  might  be  dismissed  at  short  notice.  It 
was  believed,  however,  that  the  Government 
meant  by  this  trial  to  follow  the  example  of 
other  countries  and  employ  women  in  public 
post-office,  telegraph  and  telephone  services, 
and  accordingly,  a  private  association -estab- 
lished a  school  to  prepare  applicants  for  the 
new  places.  They  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  women  placed  on  the  permanent  rolls 
of  the  Government  service  in  1882,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $125  a  year.  The  Government  has 
not  shown  any  further  interest  in  the  matter, 
but  a  beginning  has  been  made. 

To  Senor  Don  Francisco  Ruiz  Zorrilla, 
Minister  of  Education  in  1868,  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  brought  the  higher  educa- 
tion within  the  reach  of  women.  He  threw 
open  the  universities  and  secondary  schools 
to  them,  and  altho  very  few  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege,  the  number 
gradually  increases.  Between  1872  and 
1892.  university  examinations  were  passed 
by  166  women,  of  whom  18  finished  the 
courses  and  obtained  the  B.A  degree.  The 
greater  number  matriculated  in  medicine, 
which  is  becoming  a  favorite  profession  with 
Spanish  women.  This  movement  is  of  great 
importance,  as  it  reacts  slowly  but  surely 
upon  the  mass  of  women;  and  surely  the 
only  hope  of  overcoming  illiteracy  is  in  in- 
spiring mothers  with  a  passion  for  letters. 

It  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  higher  edu- 
cation that  must  be  considered  if  we  would 
form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  Spain 
for  those  activities  which  modern  life  de- 
mands and  inspires.  If  the  governing  class 
are  educated  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word 
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the  nation  may  play  a  worthy  part  altho 
illiteracy  abounds,  as  is  the  case  with  Russia 
at  the  present  time.  Spain  is  a  country  rich  in 
scholarly  traditions.  To  say  nothing  of 
Arabian  schools  and  culture  which  flourished 
at  Salerno,  at  Toledo  and  elsewhere  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  centuries,  there 
were  famous  universities  after  the  type  of 
Paris  and  Bologna,  one  of  which,  Sala- 
manca, was  raised  by  a  Papal  Bull  of  1254 
to  the  highest  rank,  and  its  graduates  au- 
thorized to  teach  anywhere  without  submit- 
ing  to  further  test  save  only  at  Paris  or 
Bologna.  The  decline  of  learning  set  in 
with  that  of  political  power  toward  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  new  impulses  of 
science  which  stirred  France  and  Italy  in  the 
eighteenth  century  were  scarcely  felt  in 
Spain.  A  French  author,  M.  Melon,  who 
writes  without  prejudice,  accounts  for  the 
intellectual  torpor  that  had  settled  upon  the 
country  in  a  manner  applicable  to  the  present 
time. 

The  confusion  of  patriotic  with  Catholic 
sentiment,  he  says  substantially,  a  confusion 
intensified  by  the  influence  of  prolonged 
conflict  with  enemies  who  were  also  heathen, 
had  subordinated  everything  to  dogmatic 
notions.  At  the  time  when  modern  thought 
was  freeing  itself  from  the  yoke  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,    throughout  the    rest   of  Europe, 


Spain,  enervated  bythe  sense  of  importance 
and  enslaved  in  traditions,  was  lost  in  meta- 
physical subtleties.  Leaving  to  others  the 
glory  of  discovering  the  laws  of  the  universe 
and  of  bringing  the  forces  of  nature  under 
the  control  of  human  intelligence,  she  held 
to  superannuated  methods,  overcome  by  self- 
love  and  by  fear  of  heretical   contamination. 

As  to  the  present  state  of  the  universities, 
ten  in  number,  while  individual  professors, 
possessed  of  the  modern  spirit,  are  ready  and 
eager  to  substitute  scientific  methods  for 
effete  dogmatism,  they  are  crushed  by  offi- 
cialism. Students  enter  the  universities 
after  securing  the  B.A.  degree;  but  this  may 
be  obtained  without  a  word  of  Greek,  very 
little  Latin,  and  neither  history  nor  modern 
languages  save  French  alone.  Hopeless  the 
task  to  rouse  such  immature  minds  to  severe 
effort! 

As  for  the  exact  sciences,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  a  few  illustrious  men,  the  means, 
apparatus,  laboratories,  etc.,  are  wanting  for 
their  vigorous  development.  Unfortunately, 
here  as  in  relation  to  every  other  interest,  the 
Spaniard  prides  himself  upon  his  race,  and 
attributes  to  this,  as  a  glorious  distinction, 
his  inaptitude  for  those  organized  activities 
in  which  the  sciences  find  their  most  fruitful 
applications. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A   BUSINESS  FOR  COUNTRY  GIRLS. 


BY    FRANK    H.    SWEET. 


There  are  many  ambitious  girls  who  feel 
their  isolation  on  farms  and  in  villages  as  a 
detriment.  They  wish  to  be  independent,  to 
be  earning  their  own  livelihood;  and  they 
think  longingly  of  the  advantages  which 
populous  centers  afford.  A  knowledge  of 
typewriting  and  bookkeeping  is  of  little  use 
in  the  country,  and  there  are  no  great  de- 
partment stores  or  factories  to  give  them 
employment. 

But  sometimes,  it  seems  to  me  that,  unless 
fitted  for  some  special  calling,  they  have 
better  opportunities  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood than  they  would  have  in  a  town.  Shop- 
girls in  the  city  have  a  pitifully  small  chance 


of  promotion;  a  few  more  dollars  a  week, 
perhaps,  for  diligence  and  faithfulness,  and 
an  advance  to  a  responsible  position  for  one 
out  of  fifty  or  more.  But  how  many  ever 
arrive  at  affluence  or  even  independence  ? 

'And  then  the  discomforts  of  such  alife;  the 
hurried  meals  and  long  hours,  and  boarding- 
house  rooms  scarce  large  enough  for  them- 
selves and  trunks;  everybody  strangers  and 
in  a  hurry,  and  the  air  itself  apparently 
dealt  out  in  meager  allowance.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  the  broad  landscapes  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  and  the  kindly 
people  who  are  never  too  busy  for  a  smile 
and  word. 
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The  country   has   its   disadvantages,  and 
they  are  many;  but  if  the  girls  will   look    for 
its  good  points  and  opportunities  as  diligent- 
ly as  they  do  for  those  of  the  populouscenters, 
they  will  find    in   many  cases   that  independ- 
ence is  waiting  for  them  at  their  own  doors. 
The  one  who  begins  with  a  single  swarm  of 
bees,  and  goes  on   to  the  successful  manage- 
ment  of   thirty   or   forty,  is  better  off  than 
the  shop-girl    who    works    her  way  up    from 
expenses   to   ten   or  twenty  dollars  a  week; 
and  in  the  same  way,  the  beginner  with  a  few 
flowers,  a  few   chickens,    a    brook    set   with 
watercress,    a   spring  filled  with  trout,  or  a 
strawberry  bed,  is  on  the  straight  road  to  a 
lucrative  proprietorship,  from  which  the  city 
employe  is  almost  hopelessly  debarred.    And 
then  the  advantage  of  health  in  the  open  air, 
and  of  planning  and  controlling  one's  own 
labor. 

But  an  enterprise  of  which  I  wish  more 
particularly  to  write  is  nursery  growing.  It 
is  something  girls  have  almost  entirely  over- 
looked, and  yet,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  country  occupations  for 
women.  It  requires  less  capital  than  almost 
anything  else,  has  no  losses  from  late  frosts 
or  unsold  stock  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
always  finds  a  good  demand  at  fair  prices, 
and  can  be  increased  at  one's  discretion  and 
to  the  extent  of  available  ground. 

There  are  few  shrubs  or  trees  but  can  be 
readily  increased  by  cuttings,  and  these  few 
propagate  by  layers  or  seeds.  A  few  square 
yards  of  ground  will  start  enough  stock  for 
an  acre,  and  by  the  time  it  is  large  enough 
to  transplant  the  experience  of  the  few  yards 
will  have  broadened  to  the  requirements  of 
the  acre;  and  by  that  time  the  commence- 
ment of  sales  will  warrant  the  employment 
of  a  man  to  plow  and  do  the  heavy  work  of 
preparing  ground.  It  is  a  business  that  calls 
for  intelligence  in  the  selection  of  what  stock 
to  propagate,  and  how  and  when  and  in  what 
quantity,  and  a  business  that  is  very  lucra- 
tive, as  every  nurseryman  knows. 

Stock  unsold  at  the  end  of  a  season  is  not 
lost,  or  even  depreciated,  as  in  most  occu- 
pations; rather  it  is  like  money  in  a  bank  at 
good  interest,  for  while  waiting  for  sales  the 
stock  is  growing,  and   another  year  finds  it 


larger  and  of    increased  value.     A  person    I 
know  has  a  hardy   hydrangea,  and   one  year 
this  was  pruned  back  severely  and   the  cut- 
tings  put  into  the  ground   to  root.     There 
were  several  hundred  of  them,  and  the  sec- 
ond year  some   were   sold    and  some  given 
away.      Again    cuttings  were    put  into   the 
ground,  from    those   left   and  from  the  old 
bush.     Now,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  this 
one    hydrangea    has   turned   in  to  its  owner 
more   than    two   hundred   dollars  in  money, 
and  there  are  several  hundred  plants  left  that 
are  ready  for  market.     And    yet   the    owner 
has  never  advertised,  or  made  any  pretense 
of   growing   nursery   stock  for   market.     A 
neighbor  put  in  an  armful  of  California  privet 
cuttings,  which    rooted    almost   to  the   last 
one.    He  neglected  to  keep  the  weeds  down, 
and  this  spring  the  block   of  ten   or  twelve 
feet  square  looked  like  a  clump  of   weeds. 
But  it  so  happened  that  a  dealer  fell  short  of 
privet,  and  purchased  two  hundred  of  these 
at  six  dollars  per  hundred,  lifting  them  him- 
self.    This  was  twelve  dollars  for  what  had 
probably  cost  an  hour's  work,  and  still  there 
are  four  or  five  hundred   fine  plants  left  for 
future  customers. 

And  as    with  hydrangeas   and    privets,  so 

with    nearly   all    shrubs    and    hardy  plants. 

They  can  be  increased  rapidly  and  with  very 

little  trouble.  And  there  is  scarcely  a  village 

or    farm    community  in  which    a    lucrative 

demand   could   not   be   made.     People  like 

shrubs,  and  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 

to  purchase.     A   girl  who   has  the   use  of  a 

few  rods  of  ground  could  pursue  her  studies 

and  soon  be  in  receipt  of  sufficient  income  to 

meet  all  her  expenses;  and,  if  she  so  desired 

it,  be  building  up  a  business  that  might  later 

prove  an  independence.     And  all  the  outlay 

required  would  be  an  occasional  half-hour  of 

her  spare  time  to  collect   cuttings  and  care 

for  them. 

All  the  examples  of  nursery  growing  which 
I  have  seen— and  they  are  not  few— have 
been  so  remarkably  successful  that  I  wonder 
every  community  has  not  a  young  person  in 
the  business,  either  for  a  livelihood,  or  for 
a  temporary  income  to  bridge  over  some 
•gap. 

Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 
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CHRISTINA    GEORGINA    ROS- 
SETTL* 

BY    PROF.    \VM.    G.    BLAIKIE,    D.D.,     LL.D. 

Christina  Rossetti  has  often  been  com- 
pared with  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  and 
ranked  by  her  side  as  a  poet;  by  some  even 
placed  above  her.  In  many  ways  they  re- 
sembled each  other,  and  very  specially  in 
that  devout  Christian  spirit  which  gave  such 
elevation  and  purity  to  their  song,  and  which 
has  made  both,  in  the  highest  sense,  bene- 
factors of  their  generation.  Miss  Rossetti 
stood  on  a  less  elevated  pedestal  than  Mrs. 
Browning;  she  had  less  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  wanted  her  wide  outlook  and 
ample  grasp;  but  where  she  was  known  the 
admiration  and  appreciation  of  her  work  were 
hardly  less  intense  than  in  the  case  of  her 
contemporary.  On  her  death,  in  1894,  a 
perfect  chorus  of  eulogy,  in  which  there  was 
not  one  discordant  note,  testified  to  the  love 
and  esteem  in  which  she  was  held.  And  so 
far  was  her  earnest  religion  from  lessening 
the  estimate  of  her  work  and  character,  or 
affording  a  hint  of  fanaticism,  that  even  in 
very  secular  journals  it  became  an  element  o 
praise.  The  Athenceum  went  so  far  as  to 
contend  that  nothing  but  Christianity  could 
produce  such  women,  who,  indeed,  formed 
the  highest  order  of  female  beauty— the 
loftiest  type  of  womanhood  ever  attained — in 
whom  self-abnegation  was  not  only  the  first 
of  duties  but  the  first  of  joys.  Some  one 
said  of  her:  "She  was  a  genius  robed  in 
grace."  Finding  her  most  congenial  poet- 
ical element,  as  Miss  Rossetti  did,  in  symbol- 
ism, and  her  loftiest  themes  in  divine  con- 
templation, there  could  not  but  be  a  vein  of 
mysticism  in  her  poetry;  but  it  was  mysti- 
cism mixed  with  realism;  it  was  mysticism 
transfiguring  realism;  it  was  mysticism  in- 
spired by  emotion,  and  always  bearing  in  the 
direction  of  what  was  purifying  and  en- 
nobling. Possibly  the  warmth  of  eulogy  was 
in  some  degree  due  to  the  fact  that  she  lived 
in  a  circle  of  London  writers  and  artists  who 


*  Christina  Rossetti,  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Study. 
By  Mackenzie  Bell.     London:  Hurst  &  Blackett.     i8q8. 


fell  captives,  will  they  nilt  they,  to  the  ex- 
traordinary fascination  of  her  personal  char- 
acter. In  the  case  of  her  biographer,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  Bell,  himself  a  poet  of  the  same 
school,  this  is  very  apparent;  but  after  we 
have  sufficiently  discounted  in  this  respect 
the  warm  eulogy  of  her  friends,  we  find 
enough  to  give  her  a  place  among  the  sweet- 
est and  best  of  the  Christian  poets  that  have 
ever  blessed  and  brightened  our  race. 

Many  who  have  been  charmed  and  benefited 
by  her  writings  both  in  prose  and  verse  will 
turn  with  interest  to  this  biography,  which, 
deficient  as  it  is  in  orderly  arrangement, 
cannot  be  praised  as  a  work  of  art,  but 
which  presents  us,  in  one  way  or  other,  with 
much  interesting  material  concerning  her. 
We  miss  any  attempt  at  delineating  the 
origin  and  development  of  her  religious 
experience,  altho  the  importance  of  that 
element  not  only  in  her  life  but  in  her  poetry 
is  cordially  allowed. 

She  was  born  and  she  died  in  London, 
and,  with  but  occasional  exceptions,  spent 
her  life  in  the  heart  of  that  great  city — 
hardly,  we  should  have  thought,  a  "meet 
nurse  for  a  poetic  child."  Unlike  Tennyson, 
who  was  always  breathing  the  spirit  of  nature 
and  conversant  with  all  of  nature's  moods, 
her  glimpses  of  the  country  were  but  few  and 
far  between.  On  her  father's  side  she  was 
wholly  Italian,  and  on  her  mother's  half. 
Her  Italian  blood  could  not  but  assert  itself, 
and  yet  in  the  main  she  was  a  thorough 
Englishwoman.  Italian  was  as  familiar  to  her 
asEnglish,  and  no  one  could  have  wielded  the 
English  language  with  more  subtle  grace  or 
skill.  Her  father,  Gabriele  Rossetti,  a  friend 
of  liberty,  was  an  exile  from  his  country; 
he  had  been  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic, 
but  was  a  freethinker;  in  his  latter  days 
he  veered  toward  evangelical  truth.  Her 
mother,  Frances  Mary  Lavinia  Polidori, 
sister  of  Dr.  Polidori,  Lord  Byron's  physician, 
was  a  devout  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Evangelical  at  first,  but  latterly  with  a 
High  Church  bent.  To  this  excellent  mother 
Christina  was  most  devotedly  attached; 
nearly  every  book  she  wrote  was  dedicated  to 
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her,  and  she  nursed  her  with  incessant  satisfactory  type;  so  with  admirable  self-denial 
care  until  her  death  in  1886.  Christina's  she  refused  them  both.  Twice  in  her  life- 
two  brothers  and  only  sister  were  older  time  she  spent  a  few  weeks  abroad,  visiting 
than  h°rself;  but  they  were  all  born  within  Paris  and  Normandy  in  1861,  and  in  1865 
four  years,  and  had  an  intense  affection  for  Switzerland  and  the  north  of  Italy.  The 
each  other.  Dante  Gabriel,  the  oldest  mountain  scenery  was  an  especial  delight, 
brother,  was    both    painter   and  poet;   in  the  "  The  mountains  in  their  overwhelming  might, 


former  capacity  he  took  Christina  for  his 
model  in  a  famous  picture  called  ikEcce  An- 
cilla  Domini"  or  "The  Annunciation," 
which  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  in  Lon- 
don. The  look,  tender,  simple,  childlike,  on 
the  Virgin's  face  is  said  to  have  been  very 
characteristic  of  Christina  in  childhood  and 
early  womanhood.     The  other  brother,  Wil- 


Struck  me  to  sadness  when  I  saw  them  first  ; 
And  afterward  they  moved  me  to  delight, 

Struck   harmonies   from    select  clouds  which 
burst 

Out  into  song,  a  song  by  memory  nursed  ; 
For  ever  unrenewed  by  touch  or  sight 
Sleeps  the  keen  magic  of  each  day  or  night. 

In  pleasure  or  in  wonderland  immersed." 

She  began  to  write  verses  very  early.     Her 


Ham,  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  fam-     grandfather    liked     them    so   well    that    he 
ily,  holds  a  notable   place  among  contempo-     Prmted  a  volume  of  them  when   she  was  but 


rary  critics.  The  sister,  Maria  Francesca, 
entered  the  Anglican  sisterhood  of  All  Saints, 
Margaret  Street,  and  was  much  esteemed 
and  loved  by  Christina,  who  thought  highly 
also  of  the  sisterhood,'  so  ample  was  her 
charity.  Art,  literature  and  religion  thus 
encompassed  her  life.  She  was  never  at 
school,    but  was  brought  up  solely  at  home. 


eighteen.  What  first  made  her  fame,  how- 
ever, was  "The  Goblin  Market,  and  Other 
Poems,"  published  in  1862.  "The  Goblin 
Market "  is  the  story  of  two  sisters,  Laura 
and  Lizzie,  who  are  asked  by  Goblin  mer- 
chants to  partake  of  their  fruits.  One  re- 
fuses, the  other  complies.  The  one  who  ate 
wastes  away  almost  to  death;  the  other  sis- 


Their  congeniality  of  taste,  their  similarity  of  ter  hunts  UP  the   Goblins,  and  obtains  from 

age,  and  the  fact  of  their  foreign  origin  drew  them  a  Juice  which  restores  her  dying  sister, 

the    family    of    four    closely   together,    and  Behind  this  storv'  in  itself  a  charming  f*iry 

helped  to  give  them  an  admiration  for  each  fantas^  as  a  critic  has  said' 


other  of  extraordinary  force.  In  appearance 
Christina  in  her  youth  was  prepossessing,  al- 
most pretty,  with  hazel  eyes,  brown  hair, 
fine  forehead  and  an  expression  of  pensive 
sweetness.     Afterward    an    ailment    of    the 


"  is  a  little  spiritual  drama  of  love's  vicarious 
redemption,  in  which  the  child-redeemer  goes 
into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil, 
that  by  her  painful  conquest  she  may  succor 
and  save  the  sister  who  has  been  vanquished 
and  all  but  slain.  The  luscious  juices  of  the 
eyes,  to  which   doctors  give  the  awful  name     goblin  fruit   sweet  and  deadly  when  sucked  by 

of   exophthalmic   bronchocela,  made  her  eyes  selfish  greed,  become  bitter  and  medicinal  when 

somewhat  prominent,  while  her  figure  became  spilt  in  unselfish  conflict." 

rather  portly.     But  her  smile  was  always  de-  it  seemed  to  be  a  reflection  of  some  event  in 

lightful  and  sometimes  irresistibly  sweet,  and  the    family  history,    Christina    having   been 

when  in  animated  conversation   on  some  es-  guilty  of  some  spiritual   fault  which  her  sis- 

pecially  congenial  theme   her  face  to  the  last  ter's  influence  corrected.     William  Rossetti 

was  comely.     Her  beautiful  Italian  voice  was  gives  the  moral  thus: 


"  made  up  of  strange  sweet  inflexions  which 
rippled  into  silvery  modulations  in  sustained 
conversation,  making  ordinary  English  words 
and  phrases  fall  on  the  ear  with  a  soft  foreign 
musical  modulation,  tho  she  pronounced  the 
words  themselves  with  the  purest  of  English 
accent." 


"  That  to  succumb  to  a  temptation  makes 
one  the  victim  to  that  same  continuous  tempta- 
tion; that  the  remedy  does  not  always  lie  with 
one's  self;  and  that  a  stronger  and  more 
righteous  will  may  prove  of  avail  to  restore 
one's  lost  estate." 


Her  love  of  symbol  is  apparent  in  this 
Twice  she  was  asked  in  marriage,  and  in  both  poem;  it  was  always  showing  itself.  It  ap- 
cases  she  looked  with  favor  on  her  suitor;  pears  in  her  prose  works  (mostly  devotional) 
but  the  one  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  the  as  well  as  in  her  poetry.  In  "  Time  Flies  " 
other,  if  a  Christian  at  all,  was  one  of  an  un-     she  tells   how  once   on    her  bedroom    wall, 
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when  the  gas  was  lit,  there  appeared  a  spider 
who  was  attracted  to  his  own  shadow  with- 
out understanding  what  it  was: 

44  He  was  mad  to  disengage  himself  from 
the  horrible  pursuing,  inalienable  presence. 
The  self-haunted  spider  is  the  symbol  of  the 
impenitent  sinner,  who,  having  outlived  enjoy- 
ment, remains  isolated  irretrievably  with  his 
own  horrible,  loathsome  self." 

In  the  4<  Face  of  the  Deep,"  her  last  book,  a 
kind  of  poetico- spiritual  commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse,  she  says  (commenting  on  the 
passage  44And  the  heaven  departed  like  a 
scroll  when  it  is  rolled  together"): 

44  Once  in  Normandy,  after  a  day  of  flooding 
rain,  I  beheld  the  clouds  roll  up  and  depart, 
and  the  auspicious  sky  reappear.  Once,  in 
crossing  the  Splugen,  1  beheld  that  moving  of 
the  mists  which  gives  back  to  sight  a  vanished 
world.  Those  veils  of  heaven  and  earth  re- 
moved, beauty  came  to  light.  What  will  it  be 
to  see  this  same  visible  heaven  itself  removed, 
and  unimaginable  beauty  brought  to  light  in 
glory  and  terror!  Auspicious  to  the  elect;  by 
aliens  unendurable." 

44 Symbolism  affords  a  fascinating  study; 
wholesome  so  long  as  it  belongs  to  aspiration 
and  research;  unwholesome  when  it  degener- 
ates into  a  pastime.  As  literal  shadows  tend 
to  soothe,  lull,  abate  keenness  of  vision,  so 
perhaps  symbols  may  have  a  tendency  to  en- 
gross, satisfy,  arrest  incautious  souls,  un  watch- 
ful and  unprayerful,  lest  they  enter  into  temp- 
tation." 

To  give  the  character  of  her  writings  in  a 
paragraph  is  out  of  the  question.  One  must 
be  familiar  with  her  poems  to  understand  the 
tenderness,  the  sweetness,  the  loving-kindness 
that  pervade  them ;  the  intense  sympathy  with 
sorrow  and  trial  in  all  their  varied  forms;  the 
courageous  heart  that,  lifting  itself  above  de- 
pressing weights,  ever  calls  for  serenity,  pa- 
tience, hope;  the  joy  that  is  ever  dwelling  on 
the  task  fulfilled,  the  suffering  ended,  the 
race  completed,  the  victory  won,  the  harvest 
reaped;  the  love,  humility  and  self-denial 
kindled  at  the  cross,  that  diffuse  so  blessed 
.an  atmosphere,  making  what  is  dark  in  life 
bright,  the  crooked  straight  and  the  rough 
plain.  More  unique  than  her  poetry  are  her 
prose  works,  or,  as  we  might  call  them,  her 
prose  poems.  "  Time  Flies  "  is  a  collection 
of  short  passages,  one  for  every  day  of  the 
year,  thoughtful,  devotional,  poetical,  full  of 


interesting  analogies,  original  similitudes, 
and  practical  applications.  "The  Face  of 
the  Deep,"  the  latest  of  her  prose  writings, 
is  (as  we  have  said)  a  commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse;  not  in  the  least  after  the  fashion 
of  Elliot,  or  Hengstenberg,  or  Milligan  or 
David  Brown,  but  on  a  principle  of  her  own; 
— that  even  where  we  cannot  discover  the  final 
application,  there  are  subordinate  uses  to  be 
made  of  the  apocalyptic  symbols,  uses  which 
she  finds  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life  and 
the  ordinary  service  of  God  and  man,  and 
which  she  brings  out  with  a  great  fulness  of 
poetical  application,  the  whole  book  being 
copiously  interspersed  with  poems  of  her 
own. 

Miss  Rossetti  was  remarkable  in  her  habits 
of  composition.  Had  she  been  asked  to 
write  a  paper,  and  had  she  sat  down  to  think 
of  a  subject  she  would  have  been  utterly 
helpless.  What  she  wrote  came  to  her  spon- 
taneously. And  there  were  times,  she  said, 
when  the  power  to  write  had  apparently 
passed  away,  while  at  other  times  she  wrote 
for  hours  with  no  mental  effort  or  fatigue. 
The  poetic  flow  was  by  an  impulse  from 
within.     Says  her  brother  William: 

44  I  question  whether  she  ever  deliberated 
with  herself  whether  or  not  she  would  write 
something  or  other,  and  then  having  thought 
out  a  subject  proceeded  to  treat  it  in  regular 
spells  of  work.  Instead  of  this,  something 
compelled  her  feelings  and  came  intoher  head, 
and  her  hand  obeyed  the  dictation." 

Andrew  Lang  said  of  her: 

44  She  is  the  greatest  of  the  female  sex  which 
is  made  to  inspire  poetry,  rather  than  create 
it.  For  the  quality  of  conscious  art,  and  for 
music  and  color  of  words  in  regular  competi- 
tion she  was  unrivaled." 

Her  end  was  sad.  She  fell  a  victim  of  that 
most  unpoetical  and  ruthless  of  diseases — can- 
cer. Her  sufferings  for  the  last  year  or  two 
of  her  life  were  very  great,  but  she  bore 
them  with  amazing  fortitude.  Unhappily  for 
a  time  she  came  under  the  influence  of  relig- 
ious depression,  and  was  more  troubled  with 
the  threatenings  of  Scripture  than  comforted 
with  its  promises.  On  this  sad  subject  her 
biographer  has  nothing  to  say,  except  that 
perhaps  it  arose  from  the  use  of  opiates 
which  her  sufferings  demanded.  Says  one  of 
her  friends: 
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"She  never  obtruded  her  piety,  yet  I  felt  in- 
stinctively that  I  was  in  the  company  of  a  holy 
woman.  In  a  copy  of  '  Verses'  given  to  me  she 
wrote 

"  '  Faith  is  like  a  lily,  lifted  high  and  white  '; 

and  throughout  her  life  she  no  more  doubted 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  coming  blessedness 
than  the  traveler  doubts  the  existence  of  a 
place  for  which  he  was  bound  when  setting  out 
on  his  journey.  To  her,  persons  and  things  of 
the  future  were  realities.  Probably  this  con- 
fidence, together  with  the  assurance  that  Cod's 
angel  Death  would  soon  release  her  from  pain, 
was  the  reason  of  her  wonderful,  her  heroic 
endurance  of  pain,  while  (except  during  the 
brief  period  of  melancholy  mentioned  previous- 
ly) she  cherished  an  earnest  hope  of  Heaven 
for  herself,  in  spite  of  her  vivid  sense  of  her 
own  shortcomings." 

She  was  buried  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  De- 
cember, 1 894,  with  other  members  of  her  fam- 
ily, in  the  cemetery  at  Highgate,  and  on  her 
gravestone  were  placed  words  of  her  own: 

"  Give  me  the  lowest  place;  or  if  for  me 

The  lowest  place  too  high,  make  one  more  low; 
There  I  may  sit  and  see 

My  God,  and  love  thee  so." 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples.     By  Daniel 
G.    Brinton,    A.M.,    M.D.,    LLD.,   Sc.D.% 
Professor  of  American  Archceology  and  Lin- 
guistics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50.) 
This  is  the  Second  Series  of  "  American  Lec- 
tures on  the  History  of  Religions"  which  was 
happily    inaugurated    by     Prof.    T.    W.    Rhys 
Davids  in  the  winter  of  i8g4-'95.     The  course 
delivered  by   Professor  Cheyne,  of  Oriel,  Ox- 
ford,   last  winter,  is  now  in  preparation  for  the 
press.     Dr.  Brinton's  course  is  strong  in  com- 
parative archeology,  as  he  himself  is,  and  par- 
ticularly in  American  Indian    archeology.     He 
starts  with  a  definition    of   his    subject    which 
very  greatly  lowers  the  value  of  his  investiga- 
tion, as  it  assumes  the  natural  origin  of  all  re- 
ligions and  quietly  suppresses  all  supernatural- 
ism.     He   commands    our   sympathy    when  he 
asserts  that  the  scientific  method  he  intends  to 
pursue  "  is  absolutely  without  bias  or  partisan- 
ship."    We    do    not  object  when  he  adds  that 
"it    looks    upon    all    religions    alike";   but  he 
blights  his  own  promise  and   commits   himself 
to    a  peculiarly    noxious    kind    of  "  bias"  and 
"  partisanship"  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
proposes    to   look   "on    all    religions    alike    as 
more  or  less  enlightened  expressions  of  mental 
craits  common   to  all   mankind  in  every  age," 


and  to  illustrate  his  meaning  by  reference  to  a 
remark  of  Professor  Toy  to  the  effect  that 
"  religion  must  be  treated  as  a  product  of  hu- 
man thought,  as  a  branch  of  sociology  subject 
to  all  the  laws  that  control  general  human 
progress."  This  is  not  reassuring;  but  it  still 
leaves  it  possible  that  he  intends  to  limit  him- 
self to  a  certain  part  or  department  of  religious 
phenomena  which  might  very  properly  be  re- 
garded as  products  of  human  thought.  Unfor- 
tunately as  we  go  on  this  hope  vanishes.  lie 
quotes  Professor  Granger  as  saying  that  "all 
mythology  and  all  the  history  of  beliefs  must 
finally  turn  to  psychology  for  their  satisfactory 
elucidation,"  and  then,  closing  the  door  on  anv 
spiritual  possibility  which  remains  in  this 
statement,  proceeds  to  identify  psychology 
with  physiological,  experimental  psychology, 
and  to  build  this  astonishing  foundation-stone 
into  the  foundation  of  his  new  science. 

"This  science  [physiological,  experimental 
psychology],  in  its  modern  developments,  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  the  origin  of  ideas  is  due  to 
impressions  on  the  nerves  of  sense.  The  five 
senses  give  rise  to  five  classes  of  ideas,  the  most 
numerous  of  which  are  those  from  the  sense  of 
sight,  visual  ideas,  and  those  from  the  sense  of 
hearing,  auditory  ideas.  The  former  yield  the 
conception  of  space,  motion  and  luster  (color, 
brightness,  etc.);  the  latter  that  of  time.  .  .  . 
From  these  primary  ideas  .  .  .  are  derived 
secondary,  abstract  and  general  ideas  by  com- 
parison and  association." 

This  ties  us  all  up  at  once  to  a  necessitarian 
scheme.  In  fact,  Dr.  Brinton  draws  this 
conclusion  in  the  very  next  paragraph.  He 
says: 

"  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  same  laws 
of  growth  which  develop  the  physical  man  every- 
where into  the  traits  of  the  species,  act,  also,  on 
his  physical  powers,  and  not  less  absolutely,  to 
bring  their  products  into  uniformity." 

It  is  hardly  a  relief  to  read  on  the  next  page: 

"  We  can  scarcely  escape  a  painful  shock  to  dis- 
cover that  as  we  are  bound  by  such  adamantine 
chains  as  the  primitive  man  could  not  conceive 
that  inflexible  mechanical  laws  control  the  proc- 
esses of  nature,  so  are  we  slow  to  acknowledge 
that  others,  not  less  rigid,  rule  our  thoughts  and 
fancies." 

We  may  be  able  in  a  sense  to  respond  to  Dr. 
Brinton's  rema  rk  that  "  nowhere  is  the  truth 
of  [all  this]  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in 
primitive  religions."  So  long  as  man  stands 
on  the  low  plane  of  animalism  with  undevel- 
oped intelligence,  unlighted  mind,  the  great 
moral  function  of  will  and  freedom  amounts  to 
little,  religion  has  not  yet  reached  that  stage 
where  it  rises  into  responsibility  and  freedom. 
Nature,  necessity    and   natural   law  count    for 
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more  in  making  them  what  they  are  and  fur- 
nish to  that  extent  a  basis  for  the  application 
of  Dr.  Brinton's  remark  to  people  in  the  stage 
of  primitive  religions.  There  are  passages  in 
which  Dr.  Brinton  seems  to  refer  the  inherent 
unity  of  all  religious  feeling  to  a  source  which 
can  be  only  recognized  as  spiritual,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  he  quotes  St.  Augustine's  remark, 
cited  by  Max  Miiller, 

"  That  which  is  now  called  the  Christian  re- 
ligion existed  among  the  ancients,  and  in  fact  was 
with  the  human  race  from  the  beginning," 

a  passage  which  must  always  remind  us  of  St. 
Tertullian's  even  more  emphatic  assertion  that 
the  mind  of  man  is  naturally  Christian.  We 
must  leave  it  to*  Dr.  Brinton  to  harmonize  him- 
self with  himself;  but  we  may  at  least  believe 
that  he  is  .not  wholly  wrong  when  we  find  him 
laying  this  down  as  "the  maxim  of  modern 
ethnology  ": 

"  The  religiosity  of  man  is  a  part  of  his  psychic- 
al being.  In  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  in  its  intellect,  sympathies,  emotions  and 
passions,  lie  the  well-springs  of  all  religions, 
modern  or  ancient,  Christian  or  heathen." 

Passing  to  the  attempts  to  trace  the  histor- 
ical developments  of  religions  in  the  following 
lectures,  they  contain  much  that  is  curious  and 
might  be  instructive  could  we  be  sure  of  the 
clue  to  its  interpretation;  but  we  fail  to  find 
anything  which  either  amounts  to  a  philosophy 
of  the  subject  or  points  the  way  to  a  philoso- 
phy. In  the  fundamental  assumption  that  man 
in  his  constitutional  psychology  is  potentially 
religious,  we  at  least  agree  with  Dr.  Brinton. 
The  moment  he  defines  this  psychology  he 
goes  wrong  and  puts  on  it  a  meaning  which 
annuls  spiritual  freedom,  and  launches  him  on 
an  investigation  of  the  growth  of  religions 
which  can  take  no  note  of  what  is  highest, 
makes  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  highest  of  them  all,  and  is  even 
content  to  trace  the  spiritual  principle  of  re- 
ligious love  back  to  sexual  passion  as  its  germ 
and  beginning. 


The  Cities  and  Bishopricks  of  Phrygia;  Be- 
ing an  Essay  of  the  Local  History  of  Phrygia 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Turkish  Con- 
quest.    By    IV.  M.  Ramsay,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.y 
Professor  of   Classical  Archaology,  Oxford. 
(Vol.  I,  Part    II.  West    and    West-Central 
Phrygia.     Macmillan  &  Co.     $5.00.) 
The    work    begun  by    Professor    Ramsay  in 
Part  I  of  The  Cities  and  Bishopricks  of  Phrygia 
is  carried  forward  in  this   volume  on  the   same 
plan    which    has   been   duly   noticed  in  our  re- 
marks on  the   previous  volume.     The   work  is 


one  of  high  original  importance  as  a  direct, 
first-hand  exploration  of  a  field  which  has  been 
very  imperfectly  studied.  It  is  a  remarkably 
successful  epigraphic  exploration  of  the  Chris- 
tian monuments  of  Phrygia.  In  the  present 
volume  we  have  the  gleanings  from  no  less 
than  nine  distinct  fields  in  ancient  Phrygia, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  extent.  The 
volume  contains  a  list  of  inscriptions  given  in 
full  as  they  stand  on  the  monuments,  and  with 
all  the  accessories.  Those  which  have  been 
transcribed  by  the  author  from  the  original  are 
indicated  by  his  initial,  with  date  of  transcrip- 
tion. With  the  account  of  each  inscription  is 
given  as  much  descriptive  matter  or  comment 
as  is  required  or  available,  some  of  it  of  great 
interest  and  critical  or  historical  importance. 
Each  group  of  inscriptions  is  prefaced  with  a 
full,  detailed  introduction,  which  sets  out  be- 
fore the  reader  the  situation,  the  history  of  the 
region,  the  marks  and  indications  by  which 
Christian  inscriptions  are  indicated,  and  other 
points  which  give  interest  or  importance  to  the 
special  group  of  inscriptions  under  review,  or 
which  are  required  to  understand  or  appreciate 
them.  The  story  which  is  told  by  these  in- 
scriptions is  often  one  of  deep  interest.  Some- 
times it  is  simply  confirmatory  of  what  is  known 
in  other  ways;  sometimes  it  adds  new  force 
and  illustration;  sometimes  it  gives  evidence 
where  we  had  none  before.  In  many  cases,  as 
in  that  of  the  Eumenian  district,  it  simply  pre- 
sents the  unexplained  tragic  fact  of  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  entire  Christian  popula- 
tion, leaving  us  to  conjecture  the  part  played 
by  slaughter  and  the  terrorizing  influence  of 
the  Mohammedan  sword.  In  the  same  region 
the  Diocletian  massacre  can  be  traced.  We 
quote  from  Professor  Ramsay  (p.  505): 

"  The  contrast  between  the  rich  intellectual  and 
political  life  of  the  Christians  in  the  third  century 
and  the  inarticulate  monotony  of  the  many  cen- 
turies that  succeeded  is  painful;  one  recognizes 
in  the  numbers  of  our  catalog  the  signs  of  a  great 
misfortune  to  the  human  race,  the  destruction  of 
a  vigorous  and  varied  life. 

"  Two  facts  stand  out  prominently  with  regard 
to  this  change.  In  the  first  place,  it  evidently  did 
not  happen  by  a  gradual  process.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  arrested  suddenly;  and  there  are  no  ex- 
amples of  an  intermediate  class  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later.  The  time  when  the  change 
occurred  was  the  end  of  the  third  century  .  .  . 
in  the  great  massacre  by  Diocletian  and  his  co- 
adjutors and  successors,  A.D.  303-313. 

"  In   the   second   place,  while  it  was  a   sudden 
calamity  that  arrested   the  development  of  this 
Christian  city,  the  effects  were  permanent  and  ir- 
reparable. The  life  of  the  city  was  destroyed 
After  300  there  is  a  blank." 
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We  have  no  space  to  follow  the  identifications 
by  which  Professor  Ramsay  connects  the  ex- 
tant literary  allusions  to  the  atrocities  prac- 
ticed in  these  massacres  with  points  which 
may  now  be  noted  in  the  inscriptions  and 
epitaphs  composed  for  the  standing  monu- 
ments of  the  sufferers.  The  light  which  these 
epigraphic  explorations  throw  on  the  character, 
extent  and  methods  of  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cutions illustrates  the  subject  in  many  ways. 
For  one,  we  find  in  it  a  striking  ancient  coun- 
terpart of  the  deadening  and  depressing  effect 
on  Spain  of  the  suppression  of  Protestantism 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  Professor 
Ramsay's  study  of  these  Phrygian  inscriptions 
shows  that  Diocletian's  attempt  bore  fruit  in 
much  the  same  way  in  the  East,  and  extirpated 
in  that  distant  barrier  of  the  Empire  the 
stanch,  progressive  and  self-defending  classes 
who  were  needed  later  to  stand  up  against  the 
invader  and  save  the  Empire  from  the  hordes 
of  Islam.  

A    Select    Library    of    Nicene    and    Post- 
Nicene      Fathers      of     the    Christian 
Church.     Second  Series.      Translated   into 
English  with  Prolegomena  and  Explanatory 
Notes   under    the   Editorial   Supervision  of 
Philip    Schaff,     D.D.,    LL.D.,    and  Henry 
Wace,  £>.£>.,  in   Connection   with  a  Number 
of  Patristic  Scholars  of  Europe  and  America. 
Volume    XIII,    Part    II,    Gregory    the 
Great,  Ephraim  Syrus,  Aphrahat.   (The 
Christian  Literature  Company.     $4.00.) 
This   thirteenth   volume    of    the    Nicene   and 
Post-Nicene  Fathers  contains  Books  IX-XIV  of 
the  Selected    Epistles  of   Gregory    the    Great. 
Translated  and  edited  with  Notes    and  Indices 
by  the   late    Rev.    James   Barmby,  D.D.     The 
edition  has  prefixed  to  it    a  "General    Litera- 
ture of  Gregory's  Life  and    Times,"   with   an 
account  of  the  Regula  Pastoralis,  the  important 
manuscripts,    editions    and    literature.       The 
Registrum    Epistolarum    is    introduced    in    the 
same  way,  with  an  account  of  the  manuscripts, 
editions  and  literature.     The  volume  contains 
also  Selections  Translated  and  done  into  English 
from  the  Hymns   and  Hoviilies  of  Ephraim  the 
Syrian  and  fro?n  the  Demonstrations  oj  Aphrahat 
the  Persian  Sage;  edited  with  an    introductory 
Dissertation  by    John    Gwynn,   D.D.,   D.C.L., 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.     Each   of  these   Parts    is    provided 
with  an  Index  of  Texts  and  Subjects. 

Two  Studies  in  the  History  of  Doctrine. 
By  Benjamin  Warfield.  (The  Christian  Litera- 
ture Company.  $1.00.)  Dr.  Warfield  reprints 
in  this  volume,  to  render  them  more  accessible, 
some  scattered  papers  which  had    been    previ- 


ously published  in  different  connections  on 
"  Augustine  and  the  Pelagian  Controversy," 
and  on  "The  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Infant  Salvation."  The  former  was  prepared 
as  introductory  to  a  translation  of  Augustine's 
Anti-Pelagian  treatises.  The  latter  appeared 
in  a  monthly  magazine  and  has  been  consider- 
ably enlarged  and  rewritten  to  be  issued  in 
this  new   form. 


France  Under  Louis  XV.  By  fames  Breck 
Perkins,  author  of  "  France  Under  the  Re- 
gency." (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton and  New  York.  Two  vols.  i2mo. 
$4.00.) 
These  two  volumes  form  a  substantial  and 
valuable  addition  to  the  not  very  imposing  list 
of  American  contributions  to  European  history. 
Mr.  Perkins  has  chosen  a  period  and  a  country 
in  which  the  abuses  of  the  old  regime  which 
had  culminated  under  Louis  XIV  were  slowly 
developing  their  pernicious  possibilities  in  the 
soil  where  they  had  been  planted.  It  was  a 
mixed  age  in  which  an  old  France  was  coming 
to  its  portentous  end,  and  a.  new  France  and  a 
new  Europe  were  developing  their  first 
growths.  During  most  of  this  period  the 
whole  life  and  interest  of  France  was  concen- 
trated on  Versailles,  and  the  historian  of 
France  in  these  years  has  little  else  to  do  than 
to  follow  the  campaigns  of  the  army  or  the  in- 
trigues and  the  revelries  of  the  court.  For  the 
rest  it  is  all  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  fitty 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  product  of  the  peasant 
farms,  and  perhaps  more,  goes  in  taxes  to  the 
royal  treasury,  while  forty  million  livres  are 
paid  annually  to  support  the  King's  mistress. 
We  need  not  then  be  surprised  to  find  the 
larger  part  of  Mr.  Perkins's  two  volumes  oc- 
cupied with  the  court,  its  life,  its  intrigues, 
its  influence  on  the  State  and  with  campaigns, 
victories,  defeats,  the  discipline  of  the  camp, 
and  the  princely  orgies  of  a  Marshal  Saxe. 
Mr.  Perkins,  however,  opens  his  history  with 
three  solid  chapters  on  the  condition  and  gov- 
ernment of  France,  which  let  the  reader  far 
into  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  age,  and  give 
him  an  adequate  apprehension  of  the  coming 
day  of  doom.  Then  follow  the  wars  of  the 
Polish  succession,  the  Austrian  succession,  the 
Emperor  Charles  VII,  Frederick's  wars,  the 
collapse  of  France  under  Dupleix,  the  loss  of 
North  America,  the  loss  of  India,  and  the  se- 
cret of  it  all  in  the  subjugation  of  France  to 
Madame  Pompadour  and  her  court.  The  sec- 
ond volume  opens  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War, of  which  both  as  tothe  causes 
which  led  to  it,  its  progress  and  the  settlement 
finally   reached,  we  have  an  excellent  account 
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in  Mr.  Perkins's  four  chapters.  Probably  the 
part  of  the  work  which  meets  most  fully  what 
moderns  require  of  a  history  is  the  last  nine 
chapters.  We  study  in  them  the  broad  and 
complex  life  of  France.  The  court,  the  minis- 
try, the  besotted  king  in  his  shameless  infatua- 
tion with  a  Madame  Du  Barry  are  still  promi- 
nent on  the  stage;  but  the  new  life  and  the  new 
age  are  coming  into  notice,  and  they  do  not 
escape  the  historian.  Without  being  too  nice 
or  too  positive  in  such  comparisons  we  appre- 
hend that  most  readers  will  find  the  two  closing 
chapters  on  "  Intellectual  and  Social  Changes" 
and  on  "  The  Influence  of  Literature,"  the 
best  in  the  two  volumes. 

God,  Nature  and  Attributes.     By  Randolph 
S.  Foster,  D.D,,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist  Episcopal   Church.     (Eaton  &  Mains. 
I3.00.) 
This  is    Volume    V    in   Bishop  Foster's  Stu- 
dies in    Theology.     Logically  it  carries  on  the 
line  of    thought    developed    in  the    volume    on 
Theism,  Volume  II  in  the  series.     The  connec- 
tion between  them  is    so  close  that  the  author 
feels   called    on    for     some    recapitulation    to 
make  all  plain  to    his  readers  and    begins  with 
some  xxxvi  pages  of  "prefatory  statements," 
or  summary   sketches,    of    results    reached  in 
Volume  II  on  Theism  and  Volume  IV  on  Crea- 
tion.     The  field  is  then  clear  for  the  discussion 
of  the    topic  proper  to  this    Fifth  volume.     In 
passing  from    the    vigorous  Fourth   volume  on 
Creation  to    the    present    Fifth    we    experience 
some   disappointment.     The    author    takes    a 
pace  of  slow   deliberation  which    reacts  on  the 
freshness  and   vigor  of    his  thought  and  keeps 
him  among  the  slow  climbers  who   never  catch 
the    new    light    on    the  mountain    tops.     His 
studies  are  always  good,  sensible,  respectable 
and  safe,  but   offer   aid    where    we   are   in    no 
great  need  of  it.     They  do    not  strike  out  into 
new  territory  where    doubt,  danger   and  diffi- 
culty lie,  nor  even  take  us  into  the  progressive 
thinking  of  the  century.     On    such    a  burning 
point,  for  example,   as  the  Personality  of  God, 
the  true  view  of    the  matter  is    laid    down,  bat 
not  in    a   way  to    give  much    help  to  a  student 
who  has   been    subjected    to    the    pitiless    hail 
of   modern    scientific    speculation,    or    who    is 
going  out  to    preach  to    and  deal  with  a  world 
which  has  been  put  under  a  strong  temptation 
to  doubt  about    supernaturalism    on    one  hand 
and    the    personality    of  God    on    the  other. 
The  closing  chapter   on  Truth    as  a    divine  at- 
tribute   falls    short    in  the   same  way.     As   to 


will,  or  the  divine  character,  or  whether  they 
have  an  independent  ideal  existence,  or  how 
we  are  to  conceive  of  evil  as  entering  or  exist- 
ing in  a  system  created  by  a  God  of  truth — on 
such  points  we  seek  light  in  vain  in  this  vol- 
ume'. 

Educational      Value     of    the    Children's 
Playgrounds.     A  Novel  Plan  of  Character 
Building.     By  Stoyan  Vasil  Tsanoff.    (Pub- 
lished for   the    Author,    1305  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia.) 
Mr.  Tsanoff  is  General  Secretary  of  the  Cul- 
ture Extension  League  at  Philadelphia.   Under 
their  auspices  this   movement  for  establishing 
children's  playgrounds   in  the   cities  has  been 
begun.     In  a  sense    the  subject  is  a  new  one. 
These  people  come  forward  boldly  with  their 
proposition  that  if    children  are  to   be    reared 
in    the   cities    room    must   be  provided  out-of- 
doors,  as  well  as  indoors  for  the  purpose.     To 
the  reply  that  in  a  commercial  city  land  is  too 
valuable  to    be    used  in  this  way,  they  reply: 
What  is   your  commerce  and  your  trade  com- 
pared with  your   children?     This  is  a  view  of 
the  subject  which  has  been  submerged  in  our 
busy  American  cities.     The  ratio  of  population 
to  the  square  mile  is   too   high.     The  ratio  of 
land    occupied    with    buildings    is    intolerable. 
There  are  no  open   places   for  the    children  to 
play  in,  and  the  reaction  on  the  child  life  of  the 
cities  is  brutalizing  to  the  last  degree,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  the  poor.     Cases  are  given 
in  this  book  which  should  open  the  eyes  of  the 
public.     One   father  who,   with    his  wife,  was 
doing  what  he  could  to  bring  up  his  son  in  the 
fear  of  God,  accidentally  found  in  his  pocket  a 
pack    of    cards,  a    clay    pipe,  three    stubs    of 
cigars,  a  part  of  a    plug   of  tobacco  and  some 
tickets  to  a  low  theater,  all    the   booty  of  the 
streets,  which  were  his  only  playground.     The 
reformers  propose  to  equip  small  parks,  greens 
or  existing  open  spaces  for  playgrounds,  to  use 
the  school-yards,  and  to  some   extent  the  city 
docks  for  the    purpose.     The  subject    is  fully 
presented  with  diagrams,  illustrations  and  sta- 
tistics, in  the  volume  named  above,  to   be   had 
of  the  secretary. 

Here  and  There   and  Everywhere.     Remi- 
niscences.   By  M.  E.   W.  Sherwood.    (Her- 
bert   S.    Stone    &  Company,    Chicago  and 
New  York.) 
This    summer,  what    with    Colonel    Higgin- 
son's"  Cheerful  Yesterdays,"  Steven's  **  Yes- 
terdays in   the  Philippines,"  etc.,   there  seems 


what  truth  is  in  relation  to  God  Bishop  Foster  to  be  an  epidemic  of  "  yesterdays."  The  book 
gives  us  no  one  single  word.  Whether  truth  and  before  us  might  have  been  called  "  Day  Be- 
right  are-  the    eternal  reflections  of   the  divine      fore  Yesterday,"  or  even  "  Week  before  Last." 
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Mrs.  Sherwood  has  certainly  turned  back  in  her 
diary  and  begins  now  with  Victor  Emmanuel, 
Cavour  and  Garibaldi,  Rome  and  Venice,  and 
the  Empress  Eugenie.  She  tells  gruesome 
legends  of  the  dungeons  of  Aix  and  Miolan, 
of  palaces  in  Bavaria  and  feudal  chateaux 
in  the  Loire,  and  so  leads  us  on  through 
the  homes  and  companies  of  brilliant  people 
she  has  seen  in  brilliant  life  abroad.  Then 
making  a  sudden  turn  she  ends  the  book  with 
some  pleasing  sketches  from  her  American 
recollections,  of  the  romantic  life  of  General  de 
Trobiand,  of  General  Scott  and  West  Point, 
Washington  Irving  and  his  home,  and  of  din- 
ners with  George  Bancroft.  The  book  is  al- 
ways entertaining,  and  generally  has  the  stage 
full  of    brilliant    people,  one   group   vanishing 

into  another. 

i 

The  Founding  of  the  German  Empire  by 
William  I.  By  Heinrich  von  Sybel.  Trans- 
lated by  Helene  Schiynmelfennig  White. 
Vol.  VII.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $7.00 
per  vol.) 
If  the  founding  of  the  German  Empire  is  the 
great  event  which  has  taken  place  in  the  world 
since  our  Civil  War  we  shall  have  to  place  this 
series  at  the  head  of  all  that  has  been  pro- 
duced in  that  period  for  fulness,  trustworthi- 
ness and  the  direct  simplicity  of  style.  The 
historian  acted  his  own  part  in  the  events 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Empire,  and 
enjoyed  personal  acquaintance  with  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  for  national  unity.  Until  the 
downfall  of  the  great  Iron  Chancellor  he  had 
unchecked  access  to  the  national  archives  and 
was  able  to  follow  the  course  of  affairs  with 
absolute  precision.  His  opportunities  after 
the  fall  of  Bismarck  lay  in  different  channels 
and  involved  more  labor,  but  led  to  no  less 
trustworthy  results.  The  national  work  which 
he  lived  to  complete  can  never  be  superseded, 
and  must  stand  as  the  great  and  incomparable 
account  of  the  rise  and  consolidation  of  German 
unity.  The  American  publishers  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  English  dress  in  which 
the  great  work  is  presented  to  their  public. 

Outlines  of  Jewish  History.    From  Abraham 
to  Our  Lord.      By  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Gigot, 
S.  S.  Professor   of    Sacred  Scriptures    in  St. 
John's  Seminary,  Boston,  Mass.     (Benziger 
Brothers.     $1.50.) 
This  volume   is  prepared  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents who  need  a  systematic  exhibition  of  the 
facts  of     Jewish    history    to  connect  the   frag- 
ments   and    isolated     facts    of    their    biblical 
knowledge    in    one    consistent    history.      Pro- 
fessor Gigot  does  this  work  for  them  in  this 


volume  in  a  cautious,  conservative  way,  wholly 
unaffected  by  skeptical  doubts,  historical  or 
theological,  but  at  the  same  time  with  careful 
attention  to  the  accepted  results  of  recent  ex- 
ploration, discovery  and  criticism.  The  his- 
tory »is  divided  into  periods  from  the  patri- 
archal and  tribal,  including  the  Mosaic  and 
that  of  the  judges,  through  the  royal  period,  to 
the  Fourth  Period,  from  the  captivity  of  our 
Lord,  ending  with  the  Dispersion  and  its  ef- 
fect as  an  introduction  of  the  world  to  mono- 
theism and  a  holy  God,  and  a  preparation  for 
the  preaching  of  the  new  Christian  faith.  The 
historic  summaries  and  tables  are  excellent. 
So  also  is  the  systematic  exposition  of  the  his- 
tory as  a  whole. 

The  Christ  of  History  and  of  Experience. 
Being  the  Kerr  Lectures  for  1897.  By  the 
Rev.  David  W.  Forrest,  M.A.,  Wellington 
Church.  Glasgow.  (Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $4.20.) 
We  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  this  course  of 
Kerr  Lectures.  Their  keynote  is  that  Chris- 
tianity took  its  rise  not  in  musings  or  specula- 
tions or  idealizing  imaginations,  but  in  real 
events  of  history  and  real  experiences.  In  the 
first  three  we  have  a  study  of  Christ's  self- 
consciousness  as  an  indication  of  his  unique 
character,  as  interpreted  by  his  claims,  and 
as  the  basis  of  his  self-manifestation.  The 
Fourth  Lecture  is  a  study  of  the  Resurrection, 
the  Fifth  of  the  revelation  of  Christ  as  a  divine 
person.  The  Sixth  Lecture  discusses  the 
death  of  Christ  as  a  ground  of  forgiveness.  The 
two  following  Lectures  discuss  the  new  life  in 
Christ,  the  conditions  of  its  realization, and  the 
very  important  subject  of  the  relation  of  the 
spiritual  to  the  historical  in  Christian  faith. 
The  closing  Lecture,  on  the  conditions  of  the 
Final  Judgment, brings  up  the  question  whether 
faith  in  Christ  is  necessarily  conscious.  It 
will  appear  from  this  brief  account  that  these 
nine  lectures  make  a  very  complete  survey  of 
the  whole  ground  of  modern  theology  relating 
to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  to  the  con- 
ditions of  salvation  and  of  the  realization  of  the 
life  by  faith  in  Christ.  The  author  stands 
firmly  by  the  catholic  faith.  His  work  is  done 
in  a  large  way  with  full  intelligence,  and  a  cer- 
tain noble  breadth  as  well  as  brilliancy 
which  is  very  striking.  His  reading  covers  the 
field  and  shows  him  to  be  familiar  with  the 
best  and  freshest  modern  thought  on  the  top- 
ics under  discussion,  and  able  to  hold  his 
ground  without  minimizing  the  facts  or  lower- 
ing the  supernatural  authority  of  Chris- 
tianity. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

"Dr.  Pascal,"  by  Emile  Zola,  will  be 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  this  au- 
tumn. 

...  .A  life  of  the  late  C.  L.  Dodgson  ("  Lewis 
Carroll  ")  is  promised.  It  is  being  prepared  by 
his  nephew,  and  will  contain  many  specimens 
of  his  earlier  writings  and  drawings. 

....A  new  edition  of  Justin  McCarthy's 
"Life  of  Gladstone,"  to  be  published  very 
early,  will  contain  added  chapters  describing 
the  close  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  and  the  funeral 
scene  at  Westminster. 

. . .  .The  jury  for  the  Concours  Quingtien- 
nial  de  Litte'rature  Francaise  has  unanimous- 
ly awarded  the  prize  to  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
the  Belgian  dramatist,  for  his  recently  pub- 
lished collection  of  poems — "  Pierrot  Heros." 

....Ramon  Reyes  Lala,  whose  article  on 
the  attitude  of  the  Filipinos  toward  Amer- 
ican occupation  we  print  this  week,  is  the  only 
native  Filipino  of  position  in  this  country. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  the  Philippines, 
which  is  to  be  iss  ued  this  month  by  the  Con- 
tinental Publishing  Company. 

....Marion  Crawford's  "'Ave  Roma  Immor- 
talis,"  soon  to  be  issued  by  Macmillan,  is  a  se- 
ries of  studies  from  the  old  Latin  and  Italian 
chronicles  of  which  he  has  been  a  diligent  and 
loving  student.  While  full  of  information,  its 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  life  will  make  this 
book  attractive  to  the  Roman  tourist.  Its  his- 
torical value  is  great. 

....  The  Bookman  gives  a  list  of  the  six 
novels  which  have  sold  best  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Booksellers  in  a  number  of  cities 
furnished  lists  of  the  best  selling  books,  ac- 
cording to  which  Anthony  Hope's  "  Rupert  of 
Hentzau"  has  been  most  popular.  "The 
King's  Jackal"  comes  next,  with  "  Helbeck  of 
Bannisdale,"  "The  Pride  of  Jennico,"  "Penel- 
ope's Progress  "  and  ' '  Caleb  West  "  following 
in  the  order  named. 

The    plea  for  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon 

language  and  literature  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Sidney  Lanier  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
is  a  strong  one  from  such  a  source.  ]|We  quote 
these  sentences: 

"  For  the  absence  of  this  primal  Anglicism 
from  our  modern  system  goes,  as  was  said,  to  the 
very  root  of  culture.  We  do  not  bring  with  us 
out  of  our  childhood  the  fiber  of  idiomatic  English 
which  our  fathers  bequeathed  to  us.  A  boy's 
English  is  diluted  before  it  has  become  strong 
enough  for  him  to  make  up  his  mind  clearly  as  to 


the  true  taste  of  it.  Our  literature  needs  Anglo- 
Saxon  iron;  there  is  no  ruddiness  in  his  cheeks,  and 
everywhere  is  a  clear  lack  of  the  red  corpuscles. 
It  ought  not  to  be  that  our  sensibilities  are  shock- 
ed with  strong  individualities  of  style  like  Car- 
lyle's  or  even  Ruskin's." 

...  .An  unusual  announcement  comes  to  us 
from  Urumia,  Persia,  of  a  new  and  full  lexicon 
of  the  vernacular  Syriac  as  spoken  by  the  Nes- 
torians  in  Western  Persia  and  Eastern  Turkey. 
It  will  be  published  by  the  American  Presby- 
terian Mission,  and  was  prepared  by  Rabi 
Baba,  who  has  been  at  work  on  it  for  fourteen 
years.  An  American  Oriental  Society  some 
years  ago  gave  a  small  subvention  for  this 
work.  The  definitions  will  be  in  English  as 
well  as  Syrian. 

....In  England  the  most  popular  books 
among  children  are,  first,  "  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," then  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  followed  by 
Mr.   Lang's    Fairy    Books,    Andersen's    Tales, 

Kingsley's  "Water  Babies,"  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth's  Stories.  Dean  Farrar's  "  Eric  "  and 
"St.  Winifred's,"  "The  Jungle  Book,"  Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales,  and  "Treasure  Island."  The 
statistics  were  obtained  by  The  Academy  from 
leading  book  dealers. 
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EDITORIALS. 


A  NEW  CAMPAIGN. 

The  last  annual  reports  of  the  Methodist 
churches  showed  an  unusually  small  increase; 
and  for  some  months  the  subject  has  been 
very  seriously  discussed  by  those  who  are 
especially  concerned  to  know  the  reason, 
whether  in  imperfect  returns  or  in  a  fallirg 
off  of  evangelistic  effcrt.  In  other  denomina- 
tions there  was  no  occasion  for  gratification 
over  unusual  gains.  It  was  a  year  of  only 
moderate  success  for  the  churches,  so  far  as 
accessions  were  concerned. 

If  this  were  due  to  the  mere  complete 
evangelization  of  the  country,  so  that  there 
were  comparatively  few,  except  the  young, 
to  be  gathered  in,  we  might  felicitate  our- 
selves; but  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  com- 
municants do  not  yet  count  one-half  of  our 
population.  The  total,  according  to  our 
best  returns,  as  given  in  The  Independent 
last  January,  were  twenty-six  million.  Over 
forty  million,  including  children,  are  yet  to 
be  gathered  in.  • 

Tne  new  ecclesiastical  year  of  work  is  now 
beginning,  for  the  Church  year  ends  with 
May,  and  begins  again  after  the  summer 
recess.  This  does  not  mean  that  churches 
are  closed  and  religious  labor  quite  aban- 
doned, but  nature  itself  imposes  a  period  of 
comparative  inactivity  in  the  heated  term. 
That  term,  when  schools  close  and  politics 
takes  a  rest,  and  households  go  on  vacations, 
and  church  attendance  is  thin,  is  now  over, 
and  pastors  are  returned  to  their  peoples,  and 
the  time  has  come  to  open  the  new  church 
campaign.  Shall  it  be  a  more  active  and 
successful  campaign  ? 

The  conditions  are  hopeful.  All  depends 
or.  the  consecration  of  the  members  of  the 
churches.  The  war  excitement  of  the  past 
summer  need  not  in  any  degree  interfere  with 
religious  work.  Indeed,  the  good  work  done 
in  the  camps  should  rather  be  a  help  than  a 
hindrance. 

We  wish  to  make  one  serious  suggestion  to 
those  who  are  ready  to  enter  on  this  labor. 
In  the  more  thickly  settled  parts  of  our  coun- 
try the  days  of  periodical  revivals  are,  happi- 
ly, passing  by;  and  instead  of  them  we  are 
seeking  the  enlargement  of  the  Church  by 
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the  regular  and  steady  accession  of  the  young. 
This  is  the  ideal  way.  Children  should  be 
brought  early  and  naturally  into  the  Church. 
This  is  the  aim  of  the  Sunday-school  and  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  societies.  Let  the 
pastor  and  his  official  advisers  hold  this  fort. 
It  is  a  sign  of  blameworthy  neglect  if  the 
children  of  communicants  do  not  themselves 
become  communicants.  The  children  of 
others  are  brought  into  the  Sunday-school; 
and  the  Sunday-school  should  be,  first  of  all, 
the  feeder  of  the  Church.  The  main  evan- 
gelistic work  must  be  with  the  children.  To 
bring  them  to  the  act  of  faith  and  resolve  of 
consecration  which  begin  the  Christian  life 
will  task  the  best  wisdom  of  pastor  or  teach- 
er. It  is  quite  too  rare  a  gift  to  be  able 
clearly  and  effectively  to  show  to  young  peo- 
ple, who  are  lingering  and  wishing,  just  how 
they  shall  go  about  it  to  become  children  of 
God.  For  such  the  simpler,  plainer  way  is 
usually  through  the  gate  of  consecration. 


A  LOST  OPPORTUNITY. 

What  an  opportunity  has  been  lost  in  our 
military  camps  of  instruction!  We  should 
have  proved  to  the  world  that  we  could  use 
the  teachings  of  science  not  less  effectively 
in  saving  the  health  and  lives  of  our  soldiers 
than  in  destroying  the  enemy.  Our  sanitary 
officers  in  the  home  camps  ought  to  have  hit 
the  mark  as  surely  as  our  gunners  on  the 
war-ships  at  sea.  There  was  some  excuse  for 
failure  to  enforce  sanitary  laws  in  the  distant 
camps  of  the  armies  of  invasion;  but  what 
shall  be  the  defense  of  those  who  have  per- 
mitted and  even  promoted  the  growth  of 
great  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  in  our  camps 
at  home  ? 

Here  were  thousands  of  robust  young  men 
who  had  passed  examinations  designed  to 
exclude  the  weak  and  defective.  They  were 
neither  ignorant  nor  stupid;  the  average  of 
intelligence  is  not  so  high  in  any  Old  World 
army  as  it  was  in  these  camps.  And  all  these 
men  were  subject  to  military  discipline;  they 
could  not  safely  disobey  any  order  designed 
to  preserve  their  health  by  insuring  cleanli- 
ness and  preventing  infection.  They  were 
not  idle  men,  camping  out  for  pleasure,  each 
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a  law  unto  himself.  For  the  guidance  of 
those  in  authority  there  were  those  truths  of 
sanitary  science,  established  by  experiment 
and  investigation  here  and  abroad,  which 
should  now  be  as  familiar  as  the  alphabet 
to  every  surgeon  or  physician,  and  about 
which  every  officer  fit  to  command  even  a 
company  must  know  something.  One  of 
them  is  that  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  are 
carried  to  the  digestive  tract  by  water  or 
milk  (and  sometimes  by  food)  which  has  been 
polluted  by  typhoid  poison  derived  from  a 
case  of  the  disease,  or  by  refuse  matter  in 
which  that  poison  is  developed. 

Look  to  the  water  or  the  milk!  This  is 
always  the  first  warning  of  competent  phy-  - 
sicians  or  sanitarians  who  seek  to  limit  a 
growing  epidemic  of  typhoid,  or  to  trace  the 
origin  of  it.  In  no  other  country  have  so 
many  of  these  epidemics  in  recent  years  been 
the  subject  of  expert  inquiry,  or  the  sources 
of  infection  been  pointed  out  more  clearly. 
Many  who  are  interested  in  sanitation  will 
readily  recall  the  water  typhoid  epidemics  at 
Plymouth,  Penn.,  Chicago,  111.,  Windsor, Vt., 
Grand  Forks.  N.  D.,  and  Watertown,  N.  Y. ; 
the  milk  epidemics  of  the  same  disease  at 
Stamford, Conn.,  Montclair,  N.J. ,  Springfield, 
Mass. ,  and  others,  which  were  subjected  to  the 
most  thorough  and  convincing  investigation. 
Marked  progress  has  been  made  in  the  puri- 
fication of  water-supplies  in  several  States. 
In  a  considerable  part  of  the  country  we 
have  kept  up  with  the  foremost  nations  of 
the  Old  World  in  such  work,  and  in  one  or 
two  cities  our  health  .boards  are  so  progress- 
ive that  their  methods  in  certain  fields  have 
served  as  models  for  Europe. 

The  cause  and  methods  of  typhoid  infec- 
tion having  become  one  of  the  first  lessons 
in  the  sanitary  primer,  many  well-informed 
persons  must  have  expected  that  every  camp 
of  instruction  would  be  a  school  of  applied 
science  with  respect  to  water-supply  and  the 
removal  or  destruction  of  infectious  material. 
It  may  not  have  been  possible  to  exclude  the 
disease  wholly,  but  it  was  practicable  to  pre- 
vent the  men  from  taking  the  germs  of  it 
from  sources  in  a  camp  or  from  the  public 
water-supply,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
infection  from  the  sick  to  the  well.  If  sani- 
tary laws  had  been  enforced  we  could  now 
point  with    complacency   to  the  record  and 


compare  it  with  those  of  European  camps 
where  successful  efforts  to  cut  down  the  ty- 
phoid mortality  have  been  made  in  recent 
years.  European  authorities  are  proud  of 
that  reduction;  we  should  have  been  equally 
proud  of  the  proof  of  cleanliness  and  intelli- 
gence in  our  army.  Moreover,  many  valua- 
ble lives  would  have  been  saved  and  many 
survivors  who  may  never  fully  recover  their 
strength  would  now  be  well  and  sound. 

The  opportunity  was  lost;  it  was  thrown 
away.  The  plain  laws  of  health  were  per- 
sistently ignored.  Our  feeling  must  be 
shame,  not  pride.  The  soldiers  have  paid 
the  penalty.  The  long  step  backward  to- 
ward medieval  methods  in  several  of  the 
camps  has  kept  the  undertakers  busy,  and 
now  we  see  journeying  homeward  regiments 
in  which  the  invalids,  the  debilitated  and 
the  spiritless  are  almost  as  numerous  as  in 
the  fever-stricken  commands  from  the 
trenches  of  Santiago. 

There  should  be  a  searching  inquiry,  in 
order  that  blame  may  rest  where  it  belongs. 
Let  us  give  assurance  to  the  American  sol- 
dier of  the  future  that  his  health  shall  be 
protected  by  all  the  safeguards  that  science 
and  common  sense  have  devised.  Thus  we 
may  save  the  volunteer  spirit- or  impulse — of 
inestimable  value  to  the  Republic — from  the 
chill  which  now  threatens  to  fall  upon  it. 


WHAT  HAS    BECOME  OF  THE 
MONROE  DOCTRINE? 

It  is  only  ignorance  or  perversity  that 
raises  the  question  we  so  frequently  hear 
asked  by  those  who  would  selfishly  refuse  to 
allow  the  United  States  to  accept  any  larger 
obligations  of  occupation  and  government 
for  the  world,  "What  then  becomes  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine?"  They  would  imply  that 
the  possession  of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico, 
the  occupation  of  the  Philippines  or  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Cuba,  involves  the  giving  up  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  assertion  that  such  is  the  fact 
may  make  it  worth  while  to  consider  the 
matter. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  first  declared 
by  President  Monroe  in  1823,  in  response  to 
an  unholy  alliance  of  certain  Continental 
States  of  Europe  which  proposed  to  crush 
the  rising  republics   of   the  world.     It  was 
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their  plan  to  restore  to  Spain  its  revolted  col- 
onies on  the  American  continent.  Great 
Britain  informed  our  Government  of  this 
proposition,  and  it  was  thwarted  by  our  dec- 
laration that  we  "should  consider  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  [of  the  allied  Powers]  to 
extend  their  system  [of  monarchical  gov- 
ernment] to  any  portion  of  this  continent  as 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety,"  and  that 
we  should  regard  "any  interposition  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  [such  republican  gov- 
ernments] or  controlling  in  any  manner  their 
destiny  by  any  European  Power  "  "  as  a  man- 
ifestation of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward 
the  United  States."  This  was  the  first  and 
simplest  statement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine; 
and  it  is  evident  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  our  going,  if  we  please,  to  the  Philip- 
pines on  an  errand  of  liberation.  That 
"Holy  Alliance"  of  European  Powers  pro- 
posed to  crush  out  republican  government 
on  the  American  continent.  We  said  it 
would  be  an  unfriendly  act  toward  us.  Our 
war  with  Spain,  our  taking  of  the  Philip- 
pines, our  overthrow  of  an  oppressive  abso- 
lutist government  there,  do  not  contradict 
in  the  slightest  way  our  declaration  that 
European  absolutist  Powers  shall  not  replace 
republican  government  with  absolutism  in 
America.  There  is  not  the  least  collision 
here,  either  in  geographical  location  or  in 
principle.  One  has  to  do  with  America,  the 
other  with  the  confines  of  Asia,  with  islands 
nearer  to  us  than  to  Europe;  one  has  to  do 
with  the  overthrow  of  republics,  the  other 
with  the  overthrow  of  absolutism. 

But  the  Monroe  Doctrine  had  a  further  ex- 
pression, as  follows: 

"The  American  continents,  by  the  free  and 
independent  condition  which  they  have  as- 
sumed and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to 
be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  coloniza- 
tion by  any  European  Power." 

This  goes  further  than  the  former  statement. 
That  forbade  any  European  Powers  to  inter- 
fere to  overthrow  any  American  republic 
and  put  a  monarchy  in  its  place.  In  accord- 
ance with  that  principle  we  secured  the  over- 
throw of  Maxmilian's  Empire  in  •  Mexico. 
This  second  expression  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine declares  that  this  shall  not  be  done  in- 
directly by  any  European  Powers  seizing  any 
part  of  the  territory  of   American    republics 


as  colonies  of  their  own.  It  secured  the 
right  of  these  American  republics  to  work 
out  their  own  destiny  without  being  de- 
spoiled of  their  territory.  It  is  true  that 
this  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
for  some  time  questioned  among  us,  as  liable 
to  embroil  us  too  far;  but  that  has  been  set- 
tled by  the  Venezuela  case  in  which  the  Doc- 
trine was  more  fully  enounced   by  President 

■>  Cleveland  and  Secretary  Olney.  We  then 
told  Great  Britain  that  we  should  regard  it 
as  an  unfriendly  act  if  she  should  seize  any 
portion  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Venezuela 
without  having  its  true  ownership  settled  by 
arbitration.  This  second  statement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  then  briefly  this,  that  no 
European  Power  shall  seize  any  portion  of 
North  or  South  America  already  held  in 
possession  by  constituted  governments. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  there  is 
no  collision  between  this  doctrine  and  our 
taking  possession  of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico, 
or  even  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  by  the 
glad  consent  of  their  people.  We  are  not  a 
European  Power.  Our  annexing  Porto  Rico 
no  more  touches  the  Doctrine  than  Chile's 
annexing  Patagonia  or  the  union  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  States.  We  may  take  the  Phil- 
ippines; but  they  are  not  in  the  two  Americas, 
and  we  are  not  a  European  Power.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  no  relation  to  the 
matter. 

But  then,  say  our  frightened  critics,  where 
is  Washington's  Farewell  Address?  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  are  two  different  things,  on  differ- 
ent subjects,  enounced  a  generation  apart. 
Washington's  advice  was  for  temporary  use, 
given  for  a  weak  nation,  while  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  meant  to  be  permanent  and  to 
be  enforced  by  a  strong  nation.  Nor  are  the 
two  doctrines  correlative.  It  might  follow 
that  if  we  should  not  allow  European  nations 
to  extend  their  territory  in  America,  neither 
should  we  extend   our  territory   in    Europe. 

.  That  would  be  fair;  but  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Asia  or  Africa.  We  are  nearer 
China  and  the  Philippines  than  they  are. 
They  have  no  more  right  of  interference 
there  than  we  have.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  might,  by  implication,  apply  to  Europe 
cannot  apply  to  the  area  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
which  we  touch  and  which  they  do  not  touch. 
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Neither  they  nor  we  have  any  right  to  touch 
that  area  by  way  of  conquest.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  design  of  seizing  the  ter- 
ritory of  China  or  the  neighboring  islands. 
If  we  take  the  Philippines  it  is  not  for  our 
sake  first,  but  for  humanity's  sake,  because 
they  wanted  our  help  in  freeing  them  from 
oppression,' and  that  help  we  have  the  right 
to  give.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  not  the 
least  application  in  the  case. 


THE    HUMILIATION    OF    FRANCE. 

France  is  dazed.  Twin  thunderbolts  out 
of  a  clear  sky  have  suddenly  fallen  upon  her: 
the  Czar's  appeal  for  disarmament,  and  the 
confession  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  strong- 
est evidences  of  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus  were 
forgeries.  The  one  destroys  the  last  hope 
for  a  restored  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  other 
dashes  to  the  ground  the  ideal  of  the  army 
on  which  her  hopes  have  been  built. 

After  Sedan  France  set  herself  with  mar- 
velous energy  to  repair  the  evil.  Year  by 
year  by  economy,  hard  work,  shrewd  man- 
agement, she  paid  off  the  enormous  tax  levied 
on  her.  She  strengthened  her  navy,  she  re- 
organized her  army,  she  entered  on  the  poli- 
cy of  colonial  expansion.  All,  however,  was 
held  subordinate  to  one  purpose,  the  recovery 
of  the  provinces  lost  to  Germany.  The  re- 
sult was  that  she  stood  alone,  a  sort  of  Ish- 
maelite  among  the  nations.  She  would  be 
friendly  with  none  that  could  not  be  of  serv- 
ice in  this  ambition.  Shut  up  to  herself  she 
put  her  whole  force  into  her  army.  She 
petted,  idealized,  then  idolized  it.  Politi- 
cians rose  and  fell,  but  the  army  held  its 
course  until  "the  man  on  horseback"  became 
a  sort  of  European  nightmare.  Anything 
that  the  army  wanted  was  provided;  nothing 
that  the  army  did  was  criticised. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  instance  of  the 
popular  feeling  was  the  almost  universal 
support  accorded  to  the  Government  in  over- 
riding all  forms  of  law  in  its  dealing  with 
Captain  Dreyfus.  The  public  safety,  and 
above  all  the  honor  of  the  army, were  the  sole 
and  all-sufficient  reply  to  every  protest 
against  a  verdict  which  aroused  the  suspicion 
of  independent  Frenchmen  and  made  the 
nations  of  the  world  realize  very  keenly  that 
the  spirit  of  militarism  was,  if  possible,  more 


powerful  than  ever  in  the  Republic,  and  that 
it  was  but  waiting  its  opportunity. 

The  opportunity  seemed  to  be  near  when 
an  alliance,  long  suspected,  was  acknowl- 
edged openly.  True,  it  was  with  Russia,  as 
completely  the  antipodes  of  the  Republic  as 
could  well  be  imagined;  but  no  matter.  She 
was  powerful,  the  natural  enemy  of  Germany, 
who  had  stolen  the  Rhine  provinces,  and  of 
England,  who  had  cheated  her  out  of  the. 
Suez  Canal.  France  went  wild.  The  world 
looked  on  with  cynical  amusement  to  see  the 
Russian  autocrat  and  the  French  Liberal 
toasting  each  other  in  the  harbor  of  Cron- 
stadt  and  fraternizing  on  the  boulevards  of 
Paris.  "Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
or  figs  of  thistles  ?"  Then  came  ominous 
whisperings  of  secret  negotiations  between 
Berlin,  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  In  Asia 
Russia  gained  much,  France  very  little,  while 
Egypt  remained  English  and  Alsace-Lorraine 
German.  A  few  civilians  declared  that 
France  was  merely  the  tool  of  her  ally;  but 
the  army  held  loyal,  and  the  people  support- 
ed the  army. 

The  intensity  of  feeling  increased  rather 
than  lessened;  and  when  Zola,  Scheurer- 
Kestner  and  others  announced  their  convic- 
tion that  the  Dreyfus  verdict  was  both  illegal 
and  unjust,  they  were  met  with  a  perfect 
storm  of  opprobrium.  Down  with  the  Jew! 
Down  with  the  Protestant!  Vive  Varmee. 
Trial  followed  trial.  Officers  high  in  com- 
mand appeared  in  full  uniform  in  the  witness- 
box  and  harangued,  not  the  jury,  but  the 
nation,  declaring  that  the  honor  of  the  army 
and  of  the  country  was  involved  in  the  sus- 
taining of  the  verdict.  The  verdict  was  sus- 
tained by  the  courts;  and  with  Zola  in  exile, 
Kestner  retired  to  private  life  and  Picquart 
in  jail,  it  seemed  as  tho  there  might  be  quiet. 
The  agitation  continued,  however,  and  re- 
ports began  to  spread  that  the  real  reason 
for  the  secrecy  was  that  it  was  Russia,  not 
Germany,  as  had  been  believed,  that  was 
benefited  by  the  treachery  whether  of  Drey- 
fus or  some  one  else. 

Just  at  this  moment  come  the  Czar's  let- 
ter and  the  confession  of  the  chief  of  the 
Intelligence  Bureau  that  one  at  least  of  the 
proofs  of  Dreyfus's  guilt  was  a  forgery.  The 
Czar's  appeal  means  a  virtual  abrogation  of 
the  alliance,  at   least  so  fai    as  the    hope  of 
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accomplishing  the  one  ambition  of  France  is 
concerned.  The  confession  of  Colonel  Henry, 
followed  by  his  suicide  and  the  resignation 
of  officer  after  officer,  shows  that  the  honor 
of  the  army,  which  has  been  so  vaunted,  is 
little  more  than  a  hollow  sham.  At  che 
same  time  it  is  asserted  that  Germany  has 
demanded  that  the  falsity  of  the  charges 
against  her  in  the  Dreyfus  matter  be  ac- 
knowledged, and  has  made  an  agreement 
with  England  by  which  Egypt  is  lost  to 
France  absolutely,  and  even  French  influ- 
ence in  Syria  endangered. 

France  has   pursued   honor   and  disdained 
justice;  and  she  reaps  the  harvest. 


UNAGING  YOUTH. 

The  greatest  need  of  life  and  of  literature  is 
renewal,  the  perennial  change  from  freshness 
to  freshness,  the  return  again  and  again  and 
forever  to  the  surprise  of  spring.  Decadence 
is  despair,  growth  is  perpetual  rejuvenes- 
cence. Flos  et  ros,  the  tongue  of  the  night- 
ingale and  the  yellow  drop  of.  honey,  the 
cool  of  the  morning  and  the  sounds  of  joy, 
these  and  the  magic  of  youth,  who  does  not 
pant  for  them  ? 

Realism  is  certainly  of  high  value  as  an  el- 
ement of  literary  art;  but  grimness  is  not  the 
only  reality;  despair,  rottenness,  death  and 
the  tomb  are  not  the  only  group  of  possible 
or  inevitable  things.  The  sun  is  glorious, 
the  west  wind  is  delightful,  the  blue  on  the 
tar  hills  is  of  haunting  quality,  and  life  has 
its  loves,  its  contentment,  its  blessed  dreams, 
to  set  over  against  its  ills.  We  must  not  for- 
get the  good,,  the  true  and  the  beautiful 
while  we  are  reckoning  up  the  sum  of  exist- 
ence. 

What  critics  have  recognized  as  Celtic  sad- 
ness is,  perhaps,  an  unavoidable  strain  in 
our  literature;  moreover  we  would  net  have 
it  eliminated. 

"  Magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn  " 

are  suited  to  a  large  mood  of  our  nature;  yet 
we  need  not  stand  there  eternally  gazing. 
There  are  also  magic  casements  opening  on 
that  vision    of   freshness   seen   by  the.   poet 

when 

''all  the  thicKets  round  about 
Rang  to  the  flutes  of  Arcady." 


It  is  not  a  genuinely  natural  temper  that 
selects  and  absorbs  nothing  but  evil  while 
repelling  every  breath  of  simple  freshness 
and  sweetness.  We  have  become  too  ready 
to  scoff  at  the  pure,  the  wholesome  and  the 
good  as  but  food  for  babes.  Well,  they  are 
food  for  babes;  but  mature  natures  when 
perfectly  sound  find  them  delicious.  Old 
age  is  as  imaginative  as  youth,  when  Nature 
takes  her  unhindered  pace  to  the  end,  and  a 
drop  of  honey  is  as  sweet  to  it  as  it  was  to 
the  Sicilian  shepherd.  Blessed  is  the  sunset 
of  life  that  has  its  cricket-song  as  its  evening 
hymn. 

A  happy  definition — one  among  a  thou- 
sand— of  genius  was,  "persistent  youth." 
The  note  of  joy  was  struck  by  the  first  true 
poets,  and  it  has  been  a  recurrent,  ever  fresh 
proof  of  hereditary  inspiration.  The  timely, 
obvious  echo  of  the  passing  moment  and 
mood  catches  the  popular  ear  with  great  but 
short-lived  power;  it  is  the  ancient  yet  im- 
mortally fresh  trill  of  the  morning  bird  that 
charms  for  all  time.  The  strain  may  have 
an  infinitude  of  sadness  in  it;  but  deeper 
down  throbs  the  counterpoint  of  resonant 
joy  in  life. 

The  age  may  or  may  not  be  decadent;  re- 
cent great  events  at  Manila  and  Santiago 
have  the  epic  swing  of  undiminished  man- 
hood, and  they  project  a  heroism  that  should 
make  mad  the  arch-realist  who  denied  that 
a  hero  of  the  old  do-or-die  sort  was  true  to 
life.  What  charging  knight  in  Scott's  great- 
est romance  performed  deeds  more  startlingly 
incredible  than  were  lately  done  by  our  sea- 
men and  soldiers?  After  all  we  who  kept 
faith  with  the  masters  of  old,  we  who  never 
for  a  moment  doubted  that  true  romance 
was  but  the  reflected  glory  of  great  lives, 
have  now  our  innings,  and  we  can  say  to 
those  who  preferred  Jane  Austen's  colorless 
fictions  to  the  mighty  creations  of  Scott, 
deeming  hers  a  truer  art  than  his,  that  they 
have  but  to  ' '  hold  the  mirror  up  to  life  "  and 
see  that  they  were  mistaken. 


That  there  shall  be  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  management  of  the  War  De- 
partment is  inevitable.  The  question  is  by 
whom  it  shall  be  conducted.  An  investiga- 
tion by  the  War  Department  will  neces- 
sarily be  discounted  in  public  opinion  by  the 
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suspicion  that  there  will  be  a  desire  to  cover 
up    instead  of   to   expose   the    wrongdoing. 
Something  of  the  same  suspicion  will  attach 
to   a  congressional    investigation    from    the 
fact  that  so    many  Congressmen    have  their 
interest  in  the  appointment  of  their  favorites 
to  positions  of  trust  by  the  War  Department. 
We    wish  the    President    might  himself  ap- 
point  such    a   commission    by    authority  of 
Congress,  putting  upon    it    men  whose  posi- 
tion is  such  that  the   public  would  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  them — men  who  have 
had  to  do  with  large  matters ;  some  most  com- 
petent  railroad  man,  a    medical  man  of  the 
highest  distinction,  a  leading  member  of  the 
bar,    a    merchant     known    for    ability    and 
probity.     Such  a  commission  could  do  more 
and  would  command    more   credit  than  any 
committee  of   Congress   or    of  the  War  De- 
partment. 

To  illustrate  the  hardships  of  the  passage 
on  the  transports  endured  by  our  soldiers, 
we  quote  a  passage  from  a  letter  written  to 
his  family  by  a  private  in  Troop  A,  New 
York  Volunteer  Cavalry,  on  board  transport 
"  Massachusetts." 

"This  ship  is  a  regular  cattle  transport,  and  we 
have  aboard  600  horses  and  300  mules.     There 
are  five  troops  of  cavalry,  and    part  of    a  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  hospital  corps  and  engineer- 
ing corps.  The  accommodations  are  simply  un- 
bearable.   Our  quarters  are  below  water;  each 
man  has  16  inches;  the  hammocks  are  swung  on 
uprights  16  inches  apart  which  run  across  the 
ship.     The    hammocks  are   swung   in    tiers  of 
two,  one  two  and  one  four  feet  from  the  floor. 
All  the  air  we  get  is  through  wind-sails.     It  is 
simply  wonderful  what  a  man  can  stand.     The 
atmosphere    in    our  quarters    is    simply    foul. 
Words   cannot    describe    it.      The    horses  and 
mules    are  quartered    on  the   two  decks  above 
us,  and  the  stench  from   them  is  simply  horri- 
ble.    They  have  much  more   air  than   we,  and 
it  is  all  that    one  can  do  to  keep  from  retching 
when  one    eats    or  drinks.     The   officers  have 
very  kindly  given  up  part  of  the    deck    to  us, 
and  we  are  packed  like    sardines   on   this  deck 
enjoying  the  fresh  air.     There    are    absolutely 
no  facilities    for    feeding    us.     The  only  thing 
we      get      hot     is     wretched    coffee    twice    a 
day.     The   rest    of  our  edibles  is   made  up  of 
canned    goods    and   hardtack.       I   bought  two 
pounds  of  sweet  chocolate  and  six  cans  of  con- 
densed cream  before  I  left  and  am  about  living 
on  it,  half  a  pound  of  chocolate  and    half  a  can 


of  cream  a  day.  Use  the  cream  to  kill  the 
the  flavor  of  the  coffee.  As  I  sit  and  look  into 
the  faces  of  the  men  around  me  here,  particu- 
larly the  A.  C.  and  city  troops,  men  of  the  high- 
est standing  socially  in  their  communities, 
men  who  are  used  to  the  best  the  country 
affords,  putting  up  with  this  life,  living  like 
dogs,  our  accommodations  much  worse  than 
the  regular  steerage,  and  with  no  hesitancy 
going  to  the  front,  with  no  assurance  of  ever 
returning,  it  seems  to  me  they  are  to  be  com- 
mended." 


Pennsylvania  politics  have  become  most 
interesting  during  the  past   few  months  and 
promise  to  increase  in  interest  steadily  until 
election    day.     The    fight  is  centered  in  the 
effort  to  retire  United   States   Senator  Quay 
at  the  expiration  of  his  present  term   and  to 
end  his  leadership  of  the    Republican  Party 
in   the   State.     To   accomplish  the    former 
purpose  the  Business  Men's  League,  with  ex- 
Postmaster-Gen.  John   Wanamaker    to   the 
forefront,  is  working;  and  to  accomplish  the 
latter,  the    Honest  G.overnment  party,   with 
the  now  well-known  Dr.  Swallow  as  its  can- 
didate,   is   bending   every   effort,      The   dis- 
closures made  as  incidents  of  this  combined 
attack   have  been  most   startling,  and  have 
stirred  up  a  deeper   sentiment  against  Quay 
and  Quayism  than  has   been    manifested  at 
any   previous   time.       Mr.   Wanamaker  has 
made  one  canvass  and  is  about  to  enter  upon 
another,  which  was  inaugurated  at    a   mon- 
ster farmers'  gathering   at   Williams  Grove, 
September   1st,   with  a   speech    which  will, 
perhaps,  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  telling 
and  far-reaching   public   addresses    made  in 
Pennsylvania  since  the  War.     He  analyzed 
with  consummate  skill  the  sources  of  Quay's 
strength    and    his    control    of  the    machine 
through  the  control  of  patronage,  contracts, 
franchises  and  privileges  of  enormous  value. 
Mr.  Wanamaker  set  forth  in  detail  the  num- 
ber of  offices  and  their  salaries  that  Quay  had 
under  his  control,  the  number  and  names  of 
the  corporations  that  had  profited  by  Quay's 
favor  and  which  in  turn  supported  him,  and 
the   various    methods  to  which  he  resorted 
for   the    maintenance    of  his  hold  upon  the 
party      organization.       Mr.      Wanamaker's 
standing  in  the  community  as   a  great  mer- 
chant  and  taxpayer,  as    well   as  his  promi- 
nence in  religious  work,  gives  to  his  detailed 
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charges  a  weight  and  importance  which 
cannot  be  easily  overestimated.  Mr.  Quay 
shows  his  appreciation  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  by  giving  his  direct  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  campaign,  by  the  elaborate  de- 
fenses of  his  candidates  and  workers,  by  his 
threats  to  bring  his  detractors,  as  he  calls 
them,  to  account,  and  by  his  strenuous 
efforts  to  bring  old-time  enemies  to  his  sup- 
port. He  has  the  presiige  of  thirty  years' 
uninterrupted  power  and  almost  entire 
immunity  from  serious  defeat;  but  the  per- 
sistent fight  that  has  been  and  is  now  being 
waged  against  him  cannot  fail  to  have  its 
effect;  and  he  certainly  has  never  before  been 
assailed  so  vigorously  by  such  prominent  men 
or  with  such  persistence. 

A  most  extraordinary  condition  and  crime 
at  Pana,  111., are  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the  ex- 
citement over  the  condition  of  the  soldiers 
returning  from  Cuba.  There  is  a  coal  strike 
at  the  Pana  mines,  and  the  proprietors  sent 
and  imported  a  lot  of  laborers  (colored)  from 
another  State.  They  were  threatened  by  the 
strikers,  but  protected  by  the  sherift  who 
armed  them  as  well  as  his  own  deputies,  thus 
confronting  the  attack  of  five  hundred  wild, 
yelling  strikers  with  two  hundred  armed 
men.  But  meanwhile  the  mob  had  kid- 
napped the  president  and  superintendent  of 
the  mining  company,  threatened  them  with 
death,  and  compelled  them  to  sign  a  paper 
discharging  the  negroes.  This  the  sheriff, 
who  seems  to  have  known  his  business,  re- 
fused to  allow  to  be  delivered,  and  at  last 
the  strikers,  under  the  persuasion  of  some  of 
their  wiser  friends,  released  their  prisoners. 
The  mayor  telegraphed  to  Governor  Tanner 
for  the  help  of  the  militia.  This  the  Gov- 
ernor refused  to  give,  but  sent  in  their  place 
a  representative  to  investigate  the  matter. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would 
not  call  out  the  troops  to  suppress  labor 
troubles  caused  by  the  importation  of  work- 
men from  outside  the  State.  All  the  investi- 
gation the  Governor  had  any  immediate 
riaht  to  make  was  to  learn  whether  there 
was  a  breach  of  the  peace  which  the  local 
authorities  were  unable  to  suppress.  It  may 
have  been  very  unwise  to  import  laborers 
from  other  States,  but  it  is  what  there  is  no 
law  against,  and  there  ought  to  be  none.    We 


cannot  have  a  boycott  against  free  interstate 
commerce  of  labor.  A  man  has  the 
right  to  seek  and  take  work  anywhere  in  the 
country  he  chooses,  and  the  Governor  of 
Illinois  adds  another  to  his  multiplied  de- 
merits when  he  refuses  to  protect  him. 


It  is  a  record  to  be  proud  of  that  our  sol- 
diers have  made  in  Honolulu,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times: 

"The  men  have  been  allowed  full  liberty 
ashore,  and  all  military  discipline,  with  the 
exception  of  that  imposed  by  the  necessary 
marches  from  steamer  to  park,  has  been  tem- 
porarily suspended.  Each  expedition  is  feast- 
ed at  least  once  by  the  citizens  of  Honolulu,  in 
the  grounds  of  the  old  Palace,  or  Government- 
house,  in  the  flickering  shade  of  great  palm- 
thatched  shelters  and  sturdy  trees.  The  hos- 
pitality is  so  intimate  and  generous  that  large 
writing-rooms  in  the  Palace  are  open  to  the 
men,  where  they  have  stationery  and  postage- 
stamps  at  will,  without  charge.  I  cannot 
speak  too  strongly  about  the  perfect  behavior 
of  the  rank  and  file  under  the  conditions  which 

c 

I  have  briefly  suggested.  Mr.  Brom,  the  mar- 
shal of  the  islands  and  the  head  of  the  police 
force,  assured  me  with  considerable  pride  that 
during  the  stay  of  the  three  different  detach- 
ments which  have  stopped  here  there  has  not 
been  a  single  arrest  or  a  single  report  of  a  dis- 
turbance of  any  kind.  This,  I  understand 
perfectly,  seems  incredible;  but  there  is  no 
question  of  its  truth.  Any  one  who  sees  the 
troops  comprehends  the  reason  for  their  quiet 
behavior.  They  have  the  proper  instincts  and 
possess  that  quality  of  self-respect  which,  even 
under  the  temptation  of  such  hospitality  as 
they  enjoy  here,  is  a  perfect  bulwark.  With 
them  license  is  not  synonymous  with  liberty." 


In  our  column  of  Biblical  Research 
this  week  we  give  the  views  of  Professor 
Kautzsch  on  the  race  characteristics  of  the 
Semitic  peoples.  On  such  a  subject  there  is 
great  temptation  to  dream  much  misty  wis- 
dom. Distinctions  of  character  are  proba- 
bly far  more  matters  of  education  and  en- 
vironment than  they  are  of  race.  Professor 
Kautzsch  is  almost  floored  in  his  argument 
by  the  contradictory  evidence  of  the  Jews, 
who  are  Semitic  if  any  people  are,  and  they 
are  at  one  time  and  place  agriculturists  and 
at  another  traders.  They  drift  now  into  art, 
now    into     philosophy,     now    into    science. 
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Semites  are  now  deeply  religious  and  now 
skeptics.  They  are  monotheists  or  polythe- 
ists.  The  conclusion  is  that  they  are  simply 
human,  and  they  have  all  the  capacities  of 
other  human  beings.  Captain  Pratt  loves 
to  say  that  an  Indian  baby  put  into  a  Yankee 
family  becomes  a  pure  Yankee  in  all  his  men- 
tal character,  while  a  Yankee  baby  taken  by 
a  wild  Indian  tribe  grows  up  as  wild  as  any  of 
them. 

The  British  Egyptian  campaign  against 
the  Khalifa  of  Khartum,  small  in  its  army 
but  great  in  its  results,  has  been  magnificent- 
ly concluded.  We  in  the  United  States  will 
add  our  warmest  congratulations,  in  re- 
sponse to  British  congratulations  over 
our  success  in  war.  Not  only  is  the  Gordon 
disgrace  wiped  out,  but  Egypt  recovers  its 
old  dominion,  and  the  British  Empire  makes 
firmer  ks  hold  on  the  great  Nile  Valley. 
Slatin  Pasha,  escaped  from  a  slave's  life  at 
Omdurman,  becomes  ruler  of  the  British 
Sudan,  and  will  soon  restore  that  devastated 
province  to  peace  and  prosperity.  But  the 
victory  of  Khartum  is  more  than  vengeance 
for  Gordon.  The  next  step  is  sure  to  follow 
quickly.  The  British  must  and  will,  we 
doubt  not,  make  a  speedy  advance  to  Fa- 
shoda,  at  the  northern  boundary  of  British 
East  Africa,  holding  off  the  advance  of  the 
French  on  the  west  and  the  Abyssinians  on 
the  east,  and  securing  on  unbroken  extent 
of  rule  from  Alexandria  to  Lake  Victoria. 
This  is  what  the  campaign  had  in  view  and 
will  now  gloriously  accomplish  under  the 
patient  and  courageous  direction  of  General 
Kitchener. 

As  a  sort  of  addendum  to  his  instruct- 
ive article  in  this  week's  issue,  on  Russia's 
Peace  proposal,  Prof.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 
writes  us: 

Russia's  action  finds  a  striking  parallel  and 
precedent  in  her  own  history.  Czar  Alexander 
I,  in  1815,  proposed  and  brought  about  the 
Holy  Alliance  at  a  time  when  Russia,  after  the 
Turkish  and  Napoleonic  wars,  sorely  needed 
rest  and  opportunity  to  assimilate  what  she  had 
gained.  Then  as  now  her  frontier  had  been 
pushed  out  on  every  side;  there  had  recently 
been  added  Finland,  Poland,  Bessarabia,  dis- 
tricts in  Georgia,  and  others  in  the  Trans-Cas- 
pian region.  The  alliance  claimed  to  be  found- 
ed   in  the    interest  of  Christianity,  peace    and 


brotherhood,  and  was  surely  conceived  in  an 
idealism  loftier  than  even  the  best  interpreta- 
tion of  Nicolas's  motives  can  suggest.  Russia 
can  always  afford  to  wait  and  be  patient.  The 
map  determines  this.  There  is  no  menace  from 
the  rear.  In  peace  and  diplomacy  she  has 
always  been  more  successful  than  in  war. 

Asbeaiingon    responsibility    for   the 

sale  of  liquors  to  our  soldiers  we  publish  an 
extract  from  General  Order  No.  87,  sent  out 
by  command  of  Major-General  Miles  and 
signed  by  Adjutant-General  Corbin,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  histories  of  other  armies  has  demon- 
strated that  in  a  hot  climate  abstinence  from 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  essential  to 
continued  health  and  efficiency. 

"Commanding  officers  of  all  grades  and 
officers  of  the  medical  staff  will  carefully  note 
the  effect  of  the  use  of  such  light  beverages  — 
wines  and  beer — as  are  permitted  to  be  sold  at 
the  post  and  camp  exchanges,  and  the  com- 
manders of  all  independent  commands  are  en- 
joined to  restrict  or  to  entirely  prohibit  the  sale 
of  such  beverages,  if  the  welfare  of  the  troops 
or  the  interests  of  the  service  require  such 
action." 

We  have  not  joined  the  cry  to  Presi- 
dent McKinley  that  he  dismiss  Secretary  Al- 
ger from  his  office  partly  because  the  evi- 
dence of  failure  or  incapacity  somewhere  in 
the  War  Department  has  come  up  mainly 
since  the  war  has,  as  we  believe,  come  to  an 
end  and  while  the  soldiers  are  being  mustered 
out.  Yet  we  remember  that  President  Lin- 
coln was  obliged  to  dismiss  Secretary  Cam- 
eron and  put  Mr.  Stanton  in  his  place.  The 
people  will  be  very  slow  to  believe  that  when 
there  is  failure  in  a  department  the  head  of 
the  department  is  not  responsible  for  it;  and 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  President  himself 
must  suffer  from  the  failure  of  one  depart- 
ment, even  as  he  gets  the  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  another. 

One   of   the   strongest   influences  for 

female  education  in  Spain  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  article  on  that  subject,  probably  be- 
cause that  has  especially  to  do  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Government.  The  Interna- 
tional School  for  Girls,  at  San  Sebastian, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board, 
has  received  the  hearty  indorsement  of  the 
Spanish  authorities,  and  its  graduates  have 
received  the  highest  honors,  not  only  at  the 
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State  Institution  at  San  Sebastian,  but  at 
the  University  of  Madrid.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  the  school  was  removed  to 
Biarritz,  France,  and  not  one  of  the  pupils 
was  withdrawn  by  the  parents  because  it  was 
an  American  school. 

....  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
committee  on  naval  affairs  at  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  Congress  shall  present  a  bill  for  cor- 
recting the  injustice  and  wrong  which  is 
done  to  the  officers  of  the  navy  under  the 
present  system  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
The  first  careful  and  valuable  precis  for  such 
a  bill  is  offered  this  week  in  the  article  by 
Park  Benjamin,  and  we  commend  it  to  the 
careful  attention  of  Congress.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  find  any  man  who  is  more  compe- 
tent to  speak  on  the  subject  than  Mr.  Benja- 
min, owing  to  his  own  experience  as  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Naval  Academy  and  the  careful 
study  he  has  given  to  naval  conditions. 

....  Chaplain  Van  De  Water  sends  us  some 
statements  modifying  those  which  he  gave  in 
his  article  last  week.  The  Seventy-first  New 
York  Regiment  was  paid  last  Sunday  at  Camp 
Wikoff,  giving  such  as  were  there  present 
the  money  due  from  June  ist  to  August  ist. 
Faulty  transportation  will  account  for  the 
regiment  not  receiving  much  that  was  sent. 
On  August  31st,  Chaplain  Van  De  Water 
received  invoices  of  boxes  that  must  now  be 
lying  on  the  docks  at  Santiago.  Somehow 
between  what  was  actually  received  by  the 
regiment  and  the  sum  contributed,  there  was 
a  great  disparity,  and  probably  transportation 
has  much  to  do  with  it. 

....One would  not  expect  to  go  to  Korea 
for  the  most  advanced  methods  in  political 
economy.  And  yet  the  reply  of  the  Korean 
Government  to  a  German  request  for  railway 
concessions  is  up  to  the  very  highest  notch 
of  modern  theory.  The  Government  tells 
the  German  Consul  at  Seoul  that  it  proposes 
to  have  its  own  railway  bureau  and  constiuct 
and  own  its  railways,  and  that  no  concessions 
will  therefore  be  granted.  If  China  could 
only  take  the  same  attitude  she  would  escape 
the  most  dangerous  complications. 

Commodore  Farquhar  commands  the 

Norfolk  Navy-Yard.  He  has  done  his  duty 
well  during  the  war  but  has  not  been  pro- 
moted.    Others    have   been   promoted  over 


him,  and  as  a  result  he  is  likely  to  be  delayed 
two  years  in  reaching  the  next  higher  grade 
and  lose  all  the  increased  pay  that  would 
come  with  such  promotion.  That  is,  the 
Government  has  robbed  him  of  the  money 
with  which  it  pays  other  officers  who  have 
been  advanced.  No  wonder  a  reform  is  de- 
manded. 

General  Jaudenes    reports    to  Madrid 

that  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  and  a 
strong  fleet  will  be  needed  to  restore  Spanish 
power  in  the  Philippines.  And  it  is  to  such 
hated  tyranny  that  some  faithless  people 
would  have  us  restore  the  delivered  islands. 
Why,  England  holds  Canada  and  Australia 
without  the  compulsion  of  one  soldier;  and 
she  sends  but  seventy-five  thousand  to  pro- 
tect the  confines  of  her  vast  Indian  posses- 
sions, with  their  three  hundred  million  peo- 
ple. 

....  Great  Britain  and  Germany  ought  not 
to  be  foes;  they  ought  to  be  allies.  The 
rumor  of  a  treaty,  or  understanding,  between 
them  as  to  their  colonial  designs  may  well 
be  true.  Naturally  the  United  States  and 
Japan  would  be  in  sympathy  with  such  an 
alliance,  and  the  combination  of  the  two, 
much  more  of  the  four,  might  assure  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

With  this  month  the  "Jim  Crow  "  car 

becomes  for  the  first  time  imperative  on  the 
railroads  of  South  Carolina.  The  object  of 
the  law  is  not  simply  to  keep  the  races  sep- 
arate, but  to  humiliate  the  negro,  no  matter 
how  intelligent,  cultivated  or  wealthy  he  may 
be.  Such  laws  now  disgrace  most  of  the 
Southern  States. 

Germany    and    England    agreed    over 

all  their  differences  in  Africa,  Russia  and 
England  agreed  on  the  Chinese  question — 
such  is  the  pleasant  news  that  comes  to  us, 
following  the  Czar's  plea  for  peace.  It  looks 
as  if  Labor  Day  had  been  "orbed  in  a  rain- 
bow." 

....  The  new  Congregational  House  in 
Boston,  and  the  Unitarian  building  now 
look  at  each  other  across  the  stree:,  with 
much  less  of  the  Church  militant  in  their  as- 
pect than  would  have  been  the  case  in  the 
days  of  Dr.  Codman  and  Dr.  Channing. 

The  naval   reserves  are  coming  home 

in  good  health  and  spirits,  no  sickness  among 
them;  and  Secretary  Long  writes  no  letters 
of  explanation  and  defense,  because  his  de- 
partment needs  no  exculpation. 
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EVANGELICAL  FORCES  IN  SYRIA 
AND   PALESTINE. 

BY    PROF.    SAMUEL    IVES    CURTISS,    D.D. 

The  possession  of  Syria  and  Palestine  by 
peaceable  means  still  engages  at  least  two 
great  Powers,  France  and  Russia,  and  is  the 
dream  of  the  Jewish  party  known  as  the  Zion- 
ists. The  hope  which  animates  the  Zionists 
is  partly  religious  and  partly  political.  Indeed, 
it  is  along  the  line  of  Old  Testament  teaching 
and  Old  Testament  prophecy  as  interpreted  by 
oppressed  Judaism.  But  France  and  Russia 
seem  to  use  religion  for  political  ends.  Do  the 
Maronites  need  a  church  which  the  natives 
cannot  provide?  French  gold  flows  freely  into 
the  country.  The  most  commanding  sites  in 
Lebanon  and  other  parts  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine are  crowned  by  Maronite  or  French  Cath- 
l'c  institutions.  Education,  whether  collegiate 
or  that  of  the  primary  school,  following  in  the 
wake  of  Protestant  institutions,  and  seeking 
to  parallel  and  displace  them,  furnishes  free 
instruction  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
free  text-books.  Other  inducements  are  held 
when  necessary.  A  sumptuous  press,  which 
has  every  appliance  for  printing  and  binding, 
attempts  to  eclipse  the  American  press  by 
its  beautiful  typographical  productions,  which 
are  issued  regardless  of  expense,  while  a  line 
of  classical  Arabic  literature,  which  the 
American  press  has  been  importuned  to  publish 
and  which  has  been  rejected,  because  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  is  freely 
issued  by  the  Jesuit  press.  It  is  French  gold 
which  sustains  Jesuits  and  other  French 
Catholics,  and  Maronites  in  their  endeavors, 
not  primarily  for  the  sake  of  religion,  but  for 
the  sake  of  French  political  ambition,  which  is 
now  endeavoring  to  regain  by  peaceable  means 
what  it  failed  to  secure  by  inciting  the  mas- 
sacres of  i860.  No  foreign  people  are  nearer 
the  ideals  and  desires  of  non-Mohammedans 
of  Northern  Syria  than  the  French.  But  this 
work  of  subsidization  leaves  the  people  where 
they  are  and  simply  strengthens  in  them  the 
terrible  vices  of  cupidity  and  cringing  depend- 
ence. 

What  means  the  Russian  occupation  of  the 
country,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  by  hos- 
pices, open  to  pilgrims  and  travelers  during  a 
brief  season  of  the  year  for  a  nominal  sum? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  Greek  schools,  where 
instruction  is  given  in  Russian    and  the    sub- 


sidization of  the  Greek  Church,  if  not  in  the 
line  of  political  aims  of  Russia  in  Syria  and 
the  Holy  Land  ? 

Neither  France  nor  Russia,  whether  work- 
ing directly  through  the  emissaries  of  the 
Greek  or  Latin  Churches,  or  through  the  na- 
tive churches,  is  quickening  the  moral  sense  of 
the  people  or  placing  before  them  higher 
ideals.  Corrupt  forms  of  Christian  faith  have 
a  tremendous  hold  on  the  Syrians,  because 
they  appeal  constantly  to  their  self-interest, 
and  are  in  harmony  with  the  most  ancient  Semi- 
tic ideas  still  regnant  to-day. 

A  nominal  Christian  commits  a  murder,  or  is 
guilty  of  some  other  gross  crime.  His  relig- 
ious connection  makes  him  in  all  respects  the 
member  of  a  clan.  Abhorrence  of  his  act  and 
a  desire  for  righteous  retribution  has  no  place 
among  his  coreligionists,  or  fellow-clansmen. 
Here  is  one  belonging  to  the  same  party  in 
trouble.  The  powerful  ecclesiastical  machin- 
ery, which  has  numerous  ramifications,  and 
which  has  the  earof  the  pasha, is  invoked,  and 
the  guilty  man  goes  free.  What  has  the  Prot- 
estant to  expect  who  leaves  any  one  of  the  non- 
evangelical  bodies  at  the  bidding  of  con- 
science? Simply  that  if  he  has  a  case  at  law, 
tho  clearly  in  the  right,  he  must  fail  to  secure 
justice  for  lack  of  proper  influence  and  must 
suffer  the  loss  of  civil  rights.  Now  when 
money  and  political  influence,  the  most  potent 
factors  in  the  Orient,  are  at  the  command  of 
the  Latin,  the  Greek  and  the  Maronite 
Churches,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  progress 
of  Protestantism  is  slow?  Especially  when  we 
consider  that  these  non-evangelical  Christian 
religions  have  vastly  greater  numbers,  and 
almost  unlimited  financial  resources?  What 
can  Protestantism  do?  'It  represents  no  po- 
litical aspirations,  either  American  or  English. 
It  has  limited  resources.  It  is  working  directly 
counter  to  the  low  moral  ideals  of  centuries. 
Through  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Gospel 
it  is  seeking,  not  to  win  a  country  for  an 
English-speaking  people,  but  to  make  men, 
women  and  children  new  creatures  in  Christ. 

The  Conference  of  Christian  Workers  at 
Brummana,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  beauti- 
ful summer  resorc  in  Lebanon, about  nine  miles 
from  Beirut,  furnished  a  surprising  and  an  in- 
spiring exhibition  of  the  Protestant  forces  at 
work  in  Syria  and  Palestine  to  one  not  familiar 
with  the  religious  condition  of  the  country. 
There   are    so  many    religious    freaks    in  and 
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about  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  ordinary  trav- 
eler hears,  that  he  is  not  likely  to  inquire  as  to 
the  evangelical  forces  that  are  at  work.  But 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  foreign  country,  nor 
in  any  mission  field  are  there  abler,  wiser  or 
more  consecrated  Christian  workers  than  in 
Syria  and  Palestine.  The  Conference  was  a 
demonstration  not  only  of  the  existence  and 
character  of  the  force,  but  also  of  the  harmo- 
nious blending  in  thought,  feeling  and  desire 
of  the  different  missionary  societies  represent- 
ed. In  all  the  numerous  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference, not  a  discordant  note  was  sounded. 
Each  day  furnished  evidence  of  a  real,  if  not 
of  a  formal  or  outward  federation  of  all  the 
leading  Protestant  forces  for  the  Lord's  work 
in  Syria  and   Palestine. 

There  was  an  enrolment  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  persons  in  attendance,  representing 
at  least  a  dozen  denominations,  including  mis- 
sionaries of  the  American  Board.  Of  these 
Miss  Shattuck,  of  Urfa,  was  the  center  of  love 
and  sympathy.  There  was  also  the  Egypt 
Mission  Band  in  attendance,  consisting  of 
seven  young  men  from  Belfast,  who  have  been 
called  to  a  particular  branch  of  work  in  Egypt, 
made  possible  through  the  English  occupation, 
by  remarkable  religious  experiences,  and  who 
rely  on  God's  promises  and  God's  people  for 
support.  The  Egyptian  missionaries  were 
kept  at  home  by  a  meeting  of  their  Presbytery. 
But  the  significance  of  this  Conference  was  for 
Syria  and  Palestine. 

The  two  main  forces  in  this  country  belong 
to  the  Church  of  England  and  to  the  Presby- 
terian order.  No  better  evidence  could  be 
supplied  of  the  evangelical  character  of  the- 
work  done  by  our  English  brothers  and  sisters 
than  was  offered  by  this  Conference.  They 
were  daily  speaking  of  regeneration,  and  of 
those  characteristics  which  we  expect  to  find 
in  living  Christians. 

The  Presbyterian  Mission  has  had  a  noble 
history,  altho  its  work  rests  on  essentially 
Congregational  foundations,  laid  by  the  Amer- 
ican Board  more  than  seventy-five  years  ago. 

All  classes  in  Syria  and  Palestine  are  now 
reached  by  the  Gospel,  altho  details  may  not 
be  given.  If  it  were  not  for  the  loss  of  civil 
rights  and  the  great  dangers  sometimes  in- 
curred, the  profession  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity would  be  by  hundreds,  rather  than  by 
units  as  at  present.  Even  among  the  Jews  a 
solid  work  is  being  done.  There  are  many 
genuine  converts,  known  to  those  who  have 
lived  in  the  country  for  years. 

The  means  used  in  the  evangelization  of 
Syria  and    Palestine  by  different   societies  and 


enterprises  are:   evangelistic,  publishing,  edu- 
cational, medical  and  industrial. 

Syria  and  Palestine  present  a  particularly 
difficult  field  for  evangelistic  work.  Street 
preaching  is  prohibited  by  law,  and  as  halls 
and  theater^  cannot  be  secured  for  the  purpose 
the  missionary  is  much  hampered  in  evangelis- 
tic efforts.  But  nevertheless  there  is  a  feeling 
that  more  should  be  attempted  on  evangelistic 
lines. 

The  development  of  self-supporting  churches 
has  been  rendered  impossible  thus  far  by  the 
feeling  of  dependence  natural  to  the  people, 
and  fostered  by  non-evangelical  Christian  sects. 
The  American  Presbyterians,  with  Beirut  as  a 
center,  report  2,300  church-members,  only  one 
self-supporting  church,  and  that  is  now  seek- 
ing aid  in  America.  Self-support  must  come 
from  the  development  of  a  consecrated,  gifted, 
native  ministry  directly  responsible  to  the 
churches  and  supported  by  them.  Their  seem- 
ingly necessary  subservience  to  the  Board, 
through  the  missionaries  as  its  employes,  does 
not  command  or  develop  the  best  gifts  in  the 
Syrian  ministry.  This  is  not  written  as  a  crit- 
icism, for  conditions  are  not  easily  changed, 
but  rather  as  a  statement  of  that  which  seems 
to  be  a  fact.  The  Church  of  England,  whose 
bishop  resides  in  Jerusalem,  has  about  1,000 
members.  Besides,  there  are  the  Irish  Pres- 
byterian Church,  with  headquarters  at  Damas- 
cus, with  160  members ;  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, 54  members;  the  Friends,  36  members, 
and  the  Lutherans  in  Beirut  150  members, 
making  a  total  of  4,700  native  Protestant 
church-members  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  ac- 
cording to  such  imperfect  statistics  as  could  be 
gathered  at  the  Conference. 

The  educational  work,  from  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  has  received  the  most  emphasis  of  any 
department.  The  British  Syrian  Mission,  com- 
posed of  ladies  who  are  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  is  doing  a  wonderful  work  through 
its  fifty-two  schools,  and  3,947  scholars  from 
ninety  communities.  The  training  of  the  mind 
is  made  subsidiary  to  the  formation  of  Christ 
in  the  heart.  The  children,  through  their 
hymns  and  Bible  stories,  become  effective  mis- 
sionaries. One  can  but  admire  the  strength  of 
character,  the  love  and  devotion  manifested 
by  our  English  sisters  in  this  work.  The  su- 
perintendent, Miss  Caroline  Thompson,  is 
seeking  to  impress  her  own  yearning  for  the 
conversion  of  the  scholars  on  all  the  teachers. 
The  Presbyterian  Board  has  6,391  scholars  in 
its  schools  of  all  grades;  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  3,000;  the  Friends  of  Brum- 
mana,   who    most    hospitably  entertained    the 
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Conference,  1,005;  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church,  900;  the  Free  Church  of  Sctland,  420; 
Church  of  Scotland  Mission  to  the  Jews,  350; 
Lutherans,  260.  There  are  also  independent 
schools,  sustained  by  voluntary  contributions 
and  by  teachers  living  in  whole  or  in  part  on 
their  own  means.  Among  these  is  Miss  Jessie 
Taylor's  orphanage  for  Moslem  and  Druse  girls 
at  Beirut,  with  an  attendance  of  186;  the  Tab- 
itha  Mission  at  Jaffa,  with  210  scholars;  the 
Female  Education  Society,  with  62  scholars, 
making  in  all  16,521.  At  the  same  time  remem- 
ber there  are  many  scholars  not  here  enumer- 
ated. 

The  work  of  the  American  press  is  conspicu- 
ously evangelical.  Through  its  publication  of 
the  Arabic  Bible,  in  whole  and  in  part,  and  its 
issue  of  tracts  and  religious  books  in  Arabic 
it  is  a  powerful  auxiliary,  not  only  for  all 
evangelical  Christians,  laboring  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  but  also  wherever  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage is  spoken. 

Medical  missions,  so  greatly  in  favor  in  these 
more  recent  years,  form  an  important  part  of 
the  work  represented  by  the  different  societies 
at  the  Conference.  The  staff  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  at  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  is 
famous  for  some  of  its  members  throughout 
Syria.  It  is  said  that  when  one  of  them  was 
dangerously  ill  prayer  was  offered  for  him  not 
only  in  Protestant  but  also  in  other  churches 
of  Beirut  and  in  the  mosques.  There  are  med- 
ical missions  in  connection  with  all  the  larger 
missions  in  this  country.  Hundreds  of  com- 
munities are  reached,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
patients  are  treated  annually. 

Industrial  mission  schools  were  ably  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Ford,  of  Sidon.  His  school 
teaches  masonry,  carpentry,  shoemaking  and 
tailoring.  An  agricultural  department  is  to  be 
added.  It  has  proved  to  be  very  nearly  self- 
supporting.  It  is  found  that  such  training 
tends  to  remove  some  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
in  native  character  with  which  missionaries 
have  to  contend.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
industrial  training  will  soon  win  a  permanent 
place  among  the  missionary  societies. 

A  most  beneficent  branch  of  missionary  work 
is  to  be  started  by  Dr.  Theophilus  Waldemeier, 
famous  as  one  of  the  fifteen  captives  who  cost 
the  British  Government  in  the  war  with  Abys- 
sinia for  their  release  fifteen  million  pounds. 
He  is  soon  to  establish  homes  for  the  insane, 
who  are  bound  in  chains  to  rocks  and  put  in 
caves. 

An  account  of  the  proceedings  and  the  pa- 
pers which  were  read  at  the  Conference  will  be 
issued  in  two  or  three  months, under  the  super- 


vision   of    the  committee   of  arrangeme  nts,   of 
which  the   Rev.   Henry   Jessup,   D.D.,   of  Bei- 
rut, is  chairman. 
Brummana,  Syria. 


THE    REFORMED    CHURCHES    OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

BY    PROF.     HENRY    E.    DOSKKR,    D  D. 

The  cry  of  the  day  is  for  union,  and  justly 
so.  Whatever  is  not  vitally  heterogeneous 
ought  to  be  united.  In  many  quarters  the  walls 
of  partition  are  so  flimsy  and  ill  constructed 
that  apparently  only  competent  leadership  is 
lacking  of  the  hosts  of  warm-hearted  believers, 
to  sweep  them  out  of  existence.  A  notable  ex- 
ample of  this  condition  of  affairs  is  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  South  Africa. 

We  gave  a  brief  outline,  some  weeks  ago,  of 
the  Synod  of  the  "  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of 
Cape  Colony." 

But  besides  we  have  in  South  Africa — "  the 
Church  of  South  Africa,"  "the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Basutoland,"  "the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  of  Orange  Free  State,"  "  the 
Holland  Protestant  Reformed  Church  of  South 
Africa."  All  these  belong  to  the  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Alliance.  But  besides  these  I 
think  there  are  others.  There  is  in  existence, 
if  I  mistake  not,  a  "  Christian  Reformed 
Church  of  South  Africa."  There  is  a  "  Re- 
formed Church  of  Cape  Colony,"  also  a  "  Re- 
formed Church  under  the  Cross"  at  Stryden- 
burg,  and  perhaps  others.  All  these  hold  to 
the  Reformed  faith  and  are  evangelical  to  the 
core,  with  perhaps  a  few  individual  exceptions. 
Why  should  they  fritter  away  their  life  in  isola- 
ted and  necessarily  limited  efforts  when  a 
whole  continent  lies  before  them,  like  the  har- 
vest before  the  reaper, if  they  had  but  sufficient 
grace  to  forget  what  divides  and  to  emphasize 
what  unites  them  ?  As  it  is  they  are  lame  at 
home  and  lame  abroad,  and  the  great  work  of 
African  missions  passes  into  other  hands. 

One  of  the  smaller  and  practically  unknown 
Reformed  Churches,  "  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Cape  Colony,"  held  its  General  Synod  at 
Middelburg,  Cape  Colony,  January  3ist-Feb- 
ruary  3d,  of  this  year.  The  whole  denomina- 
tion numbers  only  thirteen  churches,  and  its 
Synod  consists  of  six  preachers,  twenty-one 
elders  and  two  deacons.  The  latter  had  no 
place  or  rights  in  this  body  (according  to  gen- 
eral Reformed  practices),  and  the  laity  evident- 
ly has  no  cause  to  complain  of  its  representa- 
tion. 

They  complain  of  the  great  dearth  of  minis- 
ters, and  are  endeavoring  to  remedy  this  defect 
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by  heroic  efforts  at  ministerial  education. 
Here  again  the  sectarian  spirit  plays  its  part. 
If  the  Transvaal  and  Cape  Colony  would  co- 
operate they  might  accomplish  something  in 
training  their  ministry;  their  division  is  para- 
lyzing. 

At    this  Synod  a  committee    appeared    from 
the  "  Church  under  the  Cross  at  Strydenburg." 
These    people    seceded     from    the    Dutch    Re- 
formed Church  of  Cape  Colony,  and  the  latter 
body  had  sent  a  commission  to  heal  the  breach; 
but  as   usual  the    conference    had    aggravated 
rather    than    ameliorated     existing    troubles. 
They  felt    themselves   attracted  to    the    "  Re- 
formed Church  of  Cape  Colony."  They  believe 
in  the  same  doctrine,  hold   with   the  others   to 
the  "Church   order  of  Dordt,"  "  modified  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  a  new  country  and 
the   demands   of  the  times,"  and  are  therefore 
vitally  one  with  said  body.     But  the  latter  are 
out-and-out   Psalm-singers,  and   the  "  Church 
under  the  Cross"  wants  to  sing  hymns  as  well. 
The  Synod  thereupon  resolved  on    co-opera- 
tion with   the  brethren,  and   on    aid,  to  be  ex- 
tended to  them   as  their  needs    may  warrant. 
The  matter  of  their  recognition,  as  an  ecclesi- 
astical body,  was  referred  to  the  Synod  of  the 
"  Reformed  Church   in    South    Africa,"  which 
represents    these    smaller  Reformed  Churches 
collectively.     It    is    evident    that    this    whole 
matter   of    the    Reformed  Churches    in   South 
Africa  is    very    much    mixed  up.     What  they 
need    yonder  is    an    organizing  talent,  of  un- 
common range    and  power,  who  shall  rejuve- 
nate   the  churches  of  South   Africa  and  make 
plain  to  them  their  glorious  duties  and   priv- 
ileges, from  which  they  deprive  themselves  by 
their  needlessly  divided  life. 

Whoever  has  a  vital  share  in  the    salvation 
of   the  great  African  continent    builds   for  the 
twentieth  century;  and  no  church  has  an  open 
door  like  the  churches  of  South  Africa. 
West  Theol.  Sem.  (R.C.A.),  Holland,  Mich. 


The  Norwegian  Augustana  Theological 
Seminary,  which  has  been  connected  with  the 
Augustana  College,  at  Canton,  S.  D.,  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  United  Norwegian  Luther- 
an Church  Seminary  at  Minneapolis. 

....It  has  been  somewhat  amusing  and  pos- 
sibly embarrassing  to  Commodore  Philip  to 
find  himself  converted  as  many  times  as  he  has 
been  reported  to  be.  Dr.  Kerr  B.  Tupper  not 
long  ago  was  reported  as  having  witnessed  his 
conversion,  whereas  it  was  well  known  that  he 
had  been  a  memberof  a  Congregationalchurch 
in  Massachusetts  for  a  number  of  years.  It 
now  appears  that  it  was  not  Commodore  Philip 


at  all,  but   Captain    Kelton.  of  the  "  San  Fran- 
cisco," whom  Dr.  Tupper  had  in  mind. 

.  .  .  .The  Australian  Catholics  are  to  have  a 
congress  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  Con- 
gress held  in  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  and  other 
Continental  cities.  They  hope  to  draw  dis- 
tinguished Catholics  from  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  to  take  part  in  the  exer- 
cises, and  the  subjects  under  discussion  are  to 
be  those  affecting  the  deepest  interests  of  the 
Church.  It  is  expected  that  the  congress, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1900,  will 
coincide  with  the  completion  of  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral  in  Sydney. 

....The  Russian  Church  is  evidently  bent 
upon  carrying  on  its  work  among  the  Nesto- 
rians.  A  number  of  clerical  agents,  it  has 
been  said,  have  been  sent  from  the  Caucasian 
provinces  into  Northern  Persia  and  Kurdistan 
to  secure  the  allegiance  to  the  Holy  Synod  of 
leading  memDers  of  the  Nestorian  Church. 
This  involves  an  interference  on  their  behalf 
in  securing  protection  from  the  depredations 
of  the  Kurds  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  malad- 
ministration of  the  Shah's  Government;  and  it 
is  felt  will  inevitably  lesult  in  the  absorption 
of  the  old  Nestorian  Church. 

....In  accordance  with  the  preceding  article 
on  the  situation  in  South  Africa,  it  is  noted  that 
the  federation  movement  has  since  the  article 
was  written  reached  that  section.  The  first 
council  in  the  Transvaal,  including  the  Baptist, 
Congregational,  Dutch  Reformed,  Presbyteri- 
an and  Wesleyan  churches  of  the  district,  has 
been  formed  at  Johannesburg.  There  has  been 
an  exchange  of  pulpits  followed  by  a  week  of 
devotional  meetings  and  a  communion  service. 
A  similar  council  has  been  formed  at  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  great  interest  is  being  manifest- 
ed in  the  movement  in  Cape  Colony. 

....Wilfred  Woodruff,  the  President  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  died  last  week  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, whither  he  had  gone  to  seek  rest  and 
recuperation.  President  Woodruff  was  ninety- 
one  years  old,  but  did  nqt  show  his  age,  his 
face  being  young,  and  he  constantly  manifest- 
ing strength  and  ability  for  much  work.  The 
tuneral  takes  place  this  week,  and  will  be  an 
event  of  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  There  is 
some  question  as  to  his  successor.  Ordinarily 
the  President  of  the  Quorum  of  Apostles  suc- 
ceeds to  the  presidency  of  the  Church,  and  in 
that  case  Lorenzo  Snow  would  have  the  honor. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  very  possibly  George 
Q.  Cannon,  who  has  been  the  virtual  head  of 
the  Church  for  years,  will  be  chosen  in  his 
place.       Mr.    Woodruff    was    ordained    to   the 
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priesthood  in  the  Mormon  Church  in  1833,  and 
in  1887  succeeded  John  Taylor  as  President  of 
the  Church. 

.  . .  .The  Home  Missionary  Society  and  Sun- 
day-School and  Publishing  Society  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  have  united  in  an  Alaska 
mission,  and  the  Rev.  Loyal  L.  Wirt  has  gone 
to  the  country  as  their  missionary.  He  found 
a  field  on  Douglas  Island,  near  Juneau,  where 
there  is  a  large  quartz-mine,  and  established  a 
work  there  which  seems  to  be  progressing  very 
favorably.  The  Presbyterian  Mission  has 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  Canadian  Pres- 
byterians, dividing  the  work  between  them,  so 
that  each  shall  carry  on  its  work  within  its 
own  distinctive  territory.  All  report  most  ex- 
cellent results,  and  indications  of  success  for 
the  future. 

....Among  the  various  curios  collected  by 
the  American  Bible  Society  are  a  number  of 
things  taken  in  barter  for  Bibles  sold  in  vari- 
ous countries.  There  is  a  wooden  spoon  from 
Bitlis,  in  Turkey,  a  piece  of  embroidery  from 
Armenia,  a  crucifix  and  some  rosaries  from 
Mexico.  The  Rev.  S.  M.  Zwemer  received  in 
exchange  for  a  Bible  from  an  Arab,  some  time 
ago,  a  small  bronze  figure  of  an  Arabian  horse 
which  came  from  a  tomb  in  Yemen,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  worshiped  as  an  idol  be- 
fore the  days  of  Mohammed.  This  finds  a 
place  on  the  Bible  Society's  shelves  alongside 
of  a  Mexican  machete.  Sometimes  the  Society 
receives  only  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  chickens, 
eggs,  cocoanut-oil  and  other  supplies;  but  it 
has,  as  stated  in  the  Bible  Society  Record,  al- 
ways been  the  custom  of  the  Society  to  take 
whatever  steps  were  necessary  to  secure  the 
distribution  of  the  •  Bible,  care  being  taken 
rather  that  the  people  should  give  what  was  of 
value  to  them  than  to  the  Bible  Society. 

. . .  .The  corner-stone  of  St.  Ann's  Church  for 
deaf-mutes  was  laid  in  this  city  by  Dr.  Gallau- 
det  a  short  time  since.  The  church  is  to  be  a 
chapel  of  St.  Matthew's  and  to  be  supported  by 
the  consolidated  parishes,  and  has  a  fine  loca- 
tion in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  The  church, 
it  is  hoped, will  be  completed  by  November  1st, 
and  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Gallaudet, 
who  has  devoted  his  entirelife  to  the  service  of 
these  unfortunates.  In  this  connection  we  note 
that  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Mann,  General  Mission- 
ary of  the  Midwestern  Mission  to  Deaf-Mutes, 
raises  the  question  whether  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian unity  has  not  some  special  relation  to  deaf- 
mutes.  At  a  recent  conference  of  church 
workers  among  that  class,  at  Columbus,  O., 
a   series    of  resolutions  were  presented  urging 


that  the  denominational  divisions  be  not  ex- 
tended to  include  this  class  of  people,  and  that 
specially  in  view  of  their  small  numbers  and 
their  peculiar  situation,  and  asking  whether 
their  peculiar  circumstances  do  not  indicate  a 
special  need  for  obliteration  of  tne  lines  sepa- 
rating the  different  sections  of  the  Church. 

. .  .  .At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Congrega- 
tional National  Council  at  Portland,  Ore., 
several  of  the  citizens  were  so  much  impressed 
by  the  manifestation  of  fraternity  on  the  part 
of  the  representative  of  the  English  churches 
and  the  delegates  of  the  American  churches 
that  they  proposed  an  exchange  of  national 
flags  as  a  mark  of  the  international  good  feel- 
ing. Accordingly,  two  beautiful  silk  flags  were 
manufactured  for  the  occasion,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  American  churches  Dr.  Amory  H. 
Bradford,  of  Moniclair,  was  to  present  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  to  Dr.  Mackennal,  the  Eng- 
lish delegate,  while  the  latter  was  to  return 
the  compliment  by  presenting  Dr.  Bradford 
with  the  Union  Jack.  Dr.  Mackennal's  unex- 
pected early  departure  from  the  Council  pre- 
vented the  carrying  out  of  the  original  plan; 
but  after  the  Council  the  flags  were  placed  in 
Dr.  Bradford's  hands,  and  the  American  flag 
was  forwarded  by  him  to  Dr.  Mackennel,  who 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  it  in  a  letter  ex- 
pressing his  cordial  thanks  and  his  recognition 
of  the  great  importance  of  mutual  confidence 
and  understanding  between  the  two  nations. 

...  .It  appears  that  there  is  to  be  a  new  re- 
vision of  the  Index  or  catalog  of  prohibited 
books  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A  spe- 
cial committee  under  the  charge  of  a  cardinal 
prefect  is  at  work  at  the  matter,  and  much  in- 
terest is  felt  in  the  result.  The  movement  is 
especially  pressing  in  Germany,  and  is  stated 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
Catholic  writers  whose  general  tone  and  tem- 
per are  invariably  Catholic,  altho  occasional 
errors  may  have  crept  into  their,  work,  are 
claimed  by  Protestants  as  identified  with  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  Among  these  is  the 
famous  Gailer  von  Kaisersberg,  whose  attack 
on  the  corrupt  morals  and  manners  of  the 
clergy  and  monks  of  his  age  led  to  the  assump- 
tion by  Protestants  that  he  belonged  to  them 
and  was  really  a  precursor  of  the  Reformation. 
One  of  the  interesting  developments  in  con- 
nection with  it  is  a  tendency  to  readmit  into 
the  ranks  of  good  Catholic  authors  several 
writers  who  have  opposed  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception;  and  it  gives  rise  in 
some  of  the  journals  to  a  query  whether  a  simi- 
lar absolution  will  be  extended  after  a  time  to 
those  who  are  now  in  the  Index  for  attacking 
the  dogma  of  the  Pope's  infallibility. 
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BIBLICAL  RESEARCH. 

Professor  KAUTZSCH,  of  the  University  of 
Halle,  when  officially  inducted  into  the  posi- 
tion of  Rector  Magnificus  of  that  institution  re- 
cently, delivered  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
the  race  characteristics  of  the  Semitic  peoples 
in  their  relations  to  art,  to  science,  to  state- 
craft and  to  religion.  The  address  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Akademische  Blatter,  and  the 
theses  defended  by  the  learned  author  are  of 
characteristic  significance  for  the  proper  un- 
derstanding not  only  of  Israel's  national  pecu- 
liarities, but  also  of  the  bearings  of  these  on 
Oriental  and  biblical  history  in  general.  The 
connection  of  Kautzsch's  views  with  the  gen- 
eral trend  and  tendency  of  modern  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism  is  apparent  almost  at  a  glance. 
In  some  respects  the  views  presented  are 
greatly  akin  to  those  maintained  by  Stade  in 
his  "  Geschichte  Israels:'  The  leading  proposi- 
tions of  the  Rector-address  are  these: 

1.  Genuine  Semitism  does  not  possess  the 
natural  gift  of  art  cultivation  as  far  as  the 
plastic  arts  are  concerned.  Everything  of  a 
grand  character  that  has  been  accomplished 
among  the  Semitic  peoples  in  the  domain  of 
architecture  has  either  been  learned  from  non- 
Semitic  peoples  and  foreigners;  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  it  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  product  of  a  purely  Semitic 
tribe,  but  rather  the  work  of  a  people  in  whom 
there  existed  already  a  strong  mixture  of 
Semitic  and  Indo-European  blood.  In  the  same 
way  the  Semitic  soil  has  not  produced  an  epic 
poem  nor  a  drama.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Semite  does  not  lack  the  ability  to  produce 
lyrical  poetry,  music,  or  practice  the  art  of 
theatrical  exhibition,  in  which  cases,  however, 
the  main  object  is  the  prominence  given  to  the 
producing  subject. 

2.  In  the  department  of  science,  the  Semitic 
peoples  lack  entirely  the  gift  for  strictly  sci- 
entific historical  research,  and  in  the  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  they  have  no  gift  for  meta- 
physics. Here,  too,  the  Semitic  mind  con- 
strues everything  subjectively,  andlays  special 
stress  on  the  religious  motive. 

3.  The  Semite  has  at  all  times  shown  an  in- 
ability at  State  construction  on  a  larger  scale. 
For  the  Semite  the  State  is  a  matter  of-  busi- 
ness. The  Semitic  peoples  unite  themselves 
into  a  body  politic  for  sell-benefit,  and  submit 
to  a  king,  in  order  thereby  to  gain  advantages 
from  subdued  neighboring  races.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  Semitic  history  that  at  the  end  of 
each  year  every  member  of  a  political  commu- 
nity obtained  his  portion  of  the  income  which 


the  nation  had  received  from  tributary  people's. 
The  natural  impulse  to  have  all  the  peoples 
of  a  nation  speak  the  same  language  and  to  be 
consolidated  into  one  body,  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  ideals  of  the  Indo-Europeans, 
is  entirely  unknown  to  the  Semites.  Just  as 
little  do  they  understand  that  a  Government 
should  issue  money  and  not  only  take  it;  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  care  for  the  means 
and  mediums  of  commerce,  and  for  national 
prosperity  in  general.  If  some  of  these  nat- 
ural peculiarities  of  the  Semitic  peoples  do 
not  appear  on  the  surface  at  present,  the  rea- 
son is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Israelites 
of  the  present  day  have  adopted  so  much  of  the 
Indo-European  spirit  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
both  to  dwell  together  harmoniously. 

4.  The  subjective  fundamental  characteris- 
tic of  the  Semitic  peoples  is  also  the  natural  soil 
out  of  which  monotheism  sprang,  a  religious 
system  that  makes  the  greatest  demands  on 
the  participation  of  the  subject.  It  is  an  act  of 
the  wisdom  of  God  that  he  created  this  people, 
gifted  in  so  unique  a  manner,  and  out-  of  the 
chosen  race  caused  his  revelation  in  Chris- 
tianity to  come  forth. 

...  .It  is  rather  noteworthy  that  the  task  of 
conducting  the  biblical  criticism  of  Germany 
into  more  conservative  channels  has  been  un- 
dertaken not  by  theologians  but  by  philolo- 
gians  and  laymen.  Probably  the  chief  antago- 
nists of  the  Wellhausen  scheme  of  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism  among  the  German  university 
men  are  Hommel,  of  Munich,  and  Blass,  of 
Halle.  Klostermann,  of  Kiel,  it  is  true,  has 
also  antagonized  the  newer  school;  but  he 
seems  to  differ  from  its  teachings,  not  in  prin- 
ciple but  only  in  degree.  The  opposition  of 
Hommel  and  Blass  is,  however,  largely  that 
of  principle,  as  is  evidenced  anew  by  articles 
from  their  pens  which  appear  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Neue  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  No.  7,  h.a. 
That  of  Blass  is  entitled  "  Philologische  Mitar- 
beit  am  Neuen  Testament"  and  draws  attention 
to  a  number  of  recent  contributions  by  philo- 
logians  to  the.  researches  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  specific  object  of  the  article  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  such  researches 
will  only  emphasize  the  sui-generis  element  in 
the  thought  of  the  New  Testament  writers. 
Hommel  continues  his  inscriptional  "  Glossen" 
on  Genesis  and  the  Prophets,  and  aims  chiefly 
to  demonstrate  the  early  antiquity  of  some  of 
the  highest  ideas  of  Israel's  religion  in  the 
light  of  hoary  aged  inscriptions.  He  takes 
the  critics  sharply  to  task  on  account  of  their 
subjective  methods  and  appeals  to  archeology 
in  confirmation  of  his  conservative  views.  The 
article  is  largely  polemical,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proper  method  demanded  by  scien- 
tific research  for  the  solution  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment problem. 


FINANCIAL. 


RESUMPTION  OF  FOREIGN   IN- 
VESTMENTS. 

The  best- in  formed  bankers  and  brokers 
in  Wall  Street  testify  that  in  the  last  few 
weeks  there  has  been  more  genuine  Eu- 
ropean buying  of  American  securities  than 
in  several  years.  This  means  that  foreign 
capital  has  regained  confidence  not  only  in 
the  promise  of  prosperity  to  American  inter- 
ests, but  in  the  stability  of  our  currency  sys- 
tem. There  have  been  times  in  the  past 
when  the  English  or  German  man  of  money 
would  have  freely  admitted  that  the  outlook 
favored  good  earning  power  on  American 
railroads  or  in  the  industrial  fields  of  the 
United  States;  but  he  would,  at*  the  same 
time,  have  told  you  that  he  preferred  to 
lose  the  chance  of  a  temporarily  profitable 
investment  rather  than  to  take  the  risk  of  a 
possible  return  to  him  of  his  principle  in 
depreciated  circulating  medium.  To  find 
this  class  of  capitalists  again  investing 
their  surplus  money  in  property  in  the 
United  States  is  to  discover  a  change  of  for- 
eign opinion  flattering  to  us,  for  it  implies  a 
belief  that  our  trade  position  in  the  world 
assures  safety  to  our  money  issues,  and  that 
home  sentiment  has  permanently  crystallized 
around  a  policy  of  meeting  our  obligations 
in  the  standard  money  of  the  world — gold. 

Even  more  than  this  is  implied  by  the  in- 
flux of  European  purchases  of  American  se- 
curities. It  signifies  a  belief  that  peace  is  to 
be  long  established.  The  acute  phase  which, 
it  was  once  imagined,  had  been  reached  in 
our  controversy  with  Great  Britain  over  the 
question  of  the  boundaries  of  our  sister 
Republic,  Venezuela,  caused  temporarily 
enormous  damage  to  home  interests  by  the 
wholesale  selling  out  of  American  securities 
held  by  English  investors  when  President 
Cleveland's  message  on  this  matter  was  sent 
to  Congress  on  December  17th,  1895.  Since 
that  time,  until  this  summer  was  reached, 
Great  Britain  has  been  a  steady  seller  of 
what  American  securities  it  held.  Now  the 
situation  is  completely  changed.  The  Vene- 
zuela and  other  disputes  have  been  adjusted 


or  put  in  the  way  of  settlement.  The  gen- 
erous but  at  the  same  time  far-sighted  policy 
adopted  by  British  statesmen  when  our  con- 
troversy with  Spain  reached  the  point  assur- 
ing war,  has  sealed  an  alliance  between  this 
and  its  mother  country  which  is  almost  as 
strong  as  it  could  be  were  formal  treaties 
entered  into.  We  have  clasped  hands  across 
the  sea  and,  as  a  consequence,  when  British 
capital  enters  the  United  States  it  feels  that 
it  is  coming  into  friendly  ground.  War 
scares,  as  regards  the  great  Republic  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  the  Republican 
Monarchy  of  the  Old  World,  are  not  reason- 
ably within  future  possibility. 

But  it  is  not  alone  British  capital  which  is 
seeking  to  share  in  the  prosperity  now  dawn- 
ing upon  this  continent.  German  capital 
is  buying  our  stocks  and  bonds.  It  has,  in 
fact,  been  a  holder  of  them  through  the 
period  when  London  was  lukewarm  or  hos- 
tile. The  instinct  of  thrift  so  pronounced  in 
the  German  character  has  kept  much  of 
the  Vaterland  money  in  investments  here 
through  all  political  vicissitudes.  These 
investments  are  increasing.  We  found  too 
many  indications  of  German  hostility  to  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  its  war  with 
Spain  to  permit  us  to  ignore  it  outside  of  a 
dinner  of  diplomats  or  the  politeness  of  in- 
tercourse at  a  foreign  court.  Yet  this  was 
not  more  deeply  deplored  anywhere  than  in 
banking  circles  of  the  United  States  where 
German-born  men  were  prominent.  It  is 
probably  to  their  influence,  as  much  as  to 
any  other,  that  finally  sentiment  in  the 
Kaiser's  Empire  was  brought  to  see  the 
righteousness  of  our  cause  and  the  beneficial 
world-results  that  will  flow  from  the  substi- 
tution of  American  for  Spanish  domination 
in  the  fertile  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
or,  if  destiny  so  wills    it,  in    the  Philippines. 

The  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  results  which 
may  flow  from  the  strong  cry  of  the  Russian 
Czar  to  his  fellow-rulers  in  Europe  to  lay 
aside  the  sword  and  lift  military  burdens 
from  their  peoples.     The  peace  note  of  the 
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Emperor  Nicholas  came  at  a  time  when  the 
smooth  machinery  of  our  finances  might  have 
been  seriously  deranged  by  a  collision  be- 
tween Russia  and  Great  Britain  over  the  Chi- 
nese question.  Even  if  the  Czar  fails  to  bring 
about  a  general  European  disarmament,  his 
step  certainly  assures  peace  in  the  Old  World 
for  a  long  time.  This  means  the  exclusion 
of  those  terrible  monetary  disorders  which 
inevitably  attend  a  clash  of  arms  between 
two  great  Powers  covering  a  wide  area  of 
conflict.  As  a  sequel  we  shall  have  the 
maintenance  of  conditions  facilitating  the 
development  of  commerceand  industry.  The 
United  States  is  to-day  happily  in  the  po- 
sition where  it  will  reap  about  the  maximum 
benefit  from  the  devotion  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  inter- 
change of  commodities  or  their  representa- 
tives. The  permanence  of  ease  in  money 
rates  is  of  high  importance  to  maintenance 
of  values  of  securities  based  on  the  necessity 
of  capital  to  accept  a  small  return  on  its  in- 
vestment. The  outlook  now  appears  to 
promise  an  influx  of  gold  from  Europe  to 
settle  a  long-deferred  trade  balance,  and  the 
placing  of  European  capital  again  in  Ameri- 
can securities  means,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  an  increase  in  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Old  World  to  this  country. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

....  The  gold  reserve  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  on  the  2d  inst.  reached  the  highest 
point  in  its  history,   with  a  total  reserve   of 

$219,320,372. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  seeking 

safe  and  profitable  investments  would  do 
well  to  read  the  advertisement,  in  this  issue 
of  The  Independent,  of  Messrs.  Spencer 
Trask  &  Company,  of  27  Pine  Street,  and 
address  them  for  their  descriptive  lists. 

....An  American  and  British  Company 
have  been  engaged  since  April  in  building  a 
railway  line  in  Alaska,  running  from  Skagway 
to  Fort  Selkirk.  On  the  nineteenth  of  Au- 
gust twelve  miles  had  been  completed  and 
put  in  operation.  The  gage  is  three  feet, 
and  the  weight  of  the  rails  is  56  pounds  per 
yard. 

From  estimates  made  by  the  Washing- 
ton   authori  ies   the    day   following  that  on 


which  the  peace  protocol  was  signed,  it 
seems  that  the  cost  of  the  war  up  to  that  time 
had  been  $  1  50,000,000,  of  which  $98,000,000 
had  been  actually  paid  out  of  the  Treasury. 
The  total  amoui.t  charged  to  the  navy 
was  about  one-half  of  that  charged  to  the 
army. 

....Receipts  of  California  oranges  this 
season  have  been  remarkably  heavy.  At  last 
accounts  14,650  carloads  had  been  shipped 
from  that  State  this  season.  Last  year  there 
were  about  7,200  carloads  for  the  whole  sea- 
son. The  coming  crop  is  estimated  at  from 
14,000  to  17,000  carloads,  which  would  about 
equal  the  last  record  year  for  Florida  or- 
anges. 

....The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion on  the  2d  inst.  decided  that  in  the  mat- 
ter  of  the  passenger  rate  disturbance  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  that  road  was  not 
entitled  to  the  differential  contended  for. 
The  American  Railroad  lines  and  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  had  been  engaged  six  months  or 
more  in  a  war  of  rates  disastrous  to  all  par- 
ties. As  showing  the  cutting  which  was  re- 
sorted to  we  may  mention  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  reduced  the  first-class  fare  from  Bos- 
ton to  Seattle  from  $71.75  to  $35. 

Statistics  of  the  railways  of  the  United 

States  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1897, 
have  lately  been  completed.  They  show 
that  the  total  railway  mileage  in  the  United 
States  at  that  date  was  184,428  miles,  an  in- 
crease of  about  0.9%  for  the  year.  The  num- 
ber of  locomotives  in  service  was  35,986. 
489,445,198  passengers  were  carried,  a  de- 
crease of  over  .22,000,000  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  The  gross  earnings  were 
$1,122,089,773;  this  is  a  decrease  in  gross 
earnings  of  more  than  $28,000,000.  The 
estimate  of  casualties  shows  that  one  passen- 
ger was  injured  for  every  175,115  carried, 
and  out  of  every  2,204,708  carried  that  one 
passenger  was  killed. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  R.R.  has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend 
of  1%,  payable  October  15th. 

The  coupons  of  the  United  Traction  and 
Electric  Co.,  due  September  1st,  are  paid  on 
presentation  at  the  Central  Trust  Co. 


INSURANCE. 


WARRANTY  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

The  American  Mutual  Accident  Associa- 
tion issued  to  one  Ketchum  a  policy  upon  an 
application  which  made  the  customary  state- 
ments and  warranties  as  to  bodily  infirmities 
and  previous  diseases  and  injuries,  namely, 
that  there  had  been  none  and  the  applicant 
was  physically  sound.  He  suffered  in  con- 
sequence of  a  heavy  fall;  the  policy  was  put 
in  suit,  and  in  defense  the  Association  proved 
that  the  man  had  suffered  from  sunstroke 
twice  and  had  been  partially  paralyzed  long 
before  applying  for  the  insurance.  The 
plaintiff  sought  to  meet  this  by  claiming  that 
altho  this  was  true  the  agent  who  took  the 
application  knew-  it  as  well  as  anybody,  and 
that  as  he  was  the  Association  which  he  rep- 
resented the  policy  must  be  deemed  good 
notwithstanding,  since  the  Association  had 
(in  legal  effect)  issued  it  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  But  the  trial  court  did  not  take 
this  view  of  it,  and  declared  the  policy  void 
for  misrepresentation;  the  Michigan  Su- 
preme Court  sustained  the  decision,  saying: 

"The  courts  have  never  said  and  never  will 
say  that  the  company  is  bound  by  statements 
made  in  an  application  when  not  only  the  agent 
but  the  assured  knows  that  they  are  untrue 
and  calculated  to  deceive,  and  when  the  appli- 
cation is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  company  as  the 
basis  of  its  action.  So  to  hold  would  be  to  put 
companies  completely  at  the  mercy  of  dishon- 
est and  unscrupulous  agents." 

A  man  might  obtain  a  policy  by  the  most 
deliberate  falsification  of  material  facts  about 
his  family  record  and  his  own  physical  con- 
dition in  the  past,  and  yet  he  might  die  by 
some  accident  which  would  have  happened 
just  the  same  had  he  been  the  finest  risk 
ever  known.  Whether  the  accident  to 
Ketchum  was  induced  or  assisted  by  his  un- 
favorable physical  condition  does  not  appear 
from  the  facts  stated,  but  the  policy  was 
plainly  based  upon  fraudulent  concealment. 
The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  recently  held 
that  "  where  the  agent  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany who  fills  out  an  application  for  insur- 
ance is  duly  informed    by  the   insured  as  to 


the  facts  and  fails  to  state  them  in  the  ap- 
plication, or  to  state  them  correctly  as  given, 
the  company  will  ordinarily  be  held  to  have 
waived  them,  and  will  be  estopped  to  insist 
that  the  representations  of  the  insured  were 
untrue,  or  that  there  has  been  a  breach  of 
the  warranty."  But  in  this  case  the  appli- 
cant states  the  facts,  and  the  agent  does  not 
state  them  correctly  in  the  application  or 
fails  to  include  them  at  all,  so  that  the  re- 
missness is  the  agent's  only.  This  is  cer- 
tainly different  from  a  case'of  deliberate  fal- 
sification by  the  applicants,  even  when  the 
agent  knows  the  facts  but  says  nothing,  pre- 
ferring to  be  a  party  to  a  fraud  upon  his 
company  rather  than  lose  his  commission. 

A  peculiar  suit  has  just  been  begun  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  Northwestern  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
U.  S.  A.,  which  has  discovered  misconduct 
in  a  policy-holder  and  therefore  sues  to  have 
a  $10,000  policy  declared  void  and  delivered 
to  it  for  cancellation.  The  insured,  and  his 
wife  and  son,  are  made  defendants.  The 
complaint  in  the  action  recites  that  the  ap- 
plicant made  the  customary  statement  that 
'•the  applicant  hereby  declares  and  warrants 
that  he  does  not  now  and  will  not  practice 
any  pernicious  habit  that  obviously  tends  to 
shorten  life,  and  that  if  any  misrepresenta- 
tion or  fraudulent  or  untrue  answers  or  state- 
ments have  been  made,  such  agreement  shall 
be  null  and  void,  and  all  moneys  paid  there- 
on shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Association." 
The  company  now  alleges  that  he  has  grossly 
violated  this  agreement  and  is  fast  destroying 
himself  by  dissipated  habits  and  immoral 
life.  Life  insurance  contracts  and  the  lite 
insurance  system  itself  are  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  each  member  will  probably 
live  out  his  natural  "expectation, "  notwith- 
standing it  is  certain  that  many  will  not. 
Granted,  also,  that  the  policy  will  become  a 
claim  in  the  end,  it  is  of  vital  consequence 
to  defer  that  end  as  long  as  the  limit  of  liie 
and  the  terms  of  the  contract  allow.  A  man 
of  vicious  habits  which  tend  inevitably  to 
shorten  life  is  therefore  not  knowingly  taken 
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in;  if,  having  started  with  good  habits,  he 
afterward  takes  up  dangerous  ones,  he  vio- 
lates a  pledge,  which  is  as  truly  in  bad  faith 
as  to  misstate  past  and  present  would  be  in 
falsehood.  The  action  of  the  Northwestern 
is  unusual;  but  as  it  must  be  assumed  to  be 
not  debarred  by  the  foolish  "incontestability 
for  any  cause  "  why  should   not  its  demand 

be  granted  if  it  proves  its  case? 

Another  interesting  case  is  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  brought  by 
the  administrator  of  an  unmarried  woman 
who  kept  a  millinery  store  and  died  in  con- 
sequence of  a  criminal  operation.  .  The  man 
who  performed  this  and  the  man  reponsible 
for  the  condition  which  led  to  it  escaped 
without  arrest.  The  insurance  company  re- 
fused to  pay,  on  the  ground  that  death  was 
caused  by  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  therefore  of  the  conditions  of  the  policy, 
and  some  creditors  who  held  the  policy  as 
security  brought  suit  upon  it.  The  company 
relied  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  the  physi- 
cian who  attended  the  deceased,  by  whom 
the  fact  of  the  cause  of  death  was  to  be 
shown.  He  died  before  the  case  came  to 
trial,  and  the  company  could  only  offer  his 
deposition.  The  trial  judge  excluded  this, 
and  the  company  therefore  lost  its  case  for 
want  of  proof;  the  Supreme  Court  has  pro- 
nounced the  exclusion  an  error,  and  has  re- 
versed the  decision,  leaving  the  case  in  order 
for  re-trial  or  settlement. 


THE  ESSENCE  OF  IT. 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Commercial 
Union  Insurance  Company  (British)  the 
chairman  remarked  that  catastrophes  calling 
for  loss  payments  must  always  be  expected, 
for  the  attainment  of  the  best  average  re- 
quires the  business  to  be  so  widely  carried 
"that  any  morning  may  bring  a  telegram  or 
cablegram  announcing  a  conflagration  in 
some  place  or  other."  To  this  we  might  add 
a  remark  concurring  with  his  thought,  that 
"losses"  do  not  mean  the  same  in  under- 
writing affairs  and  financial  statements  as  in 
ordinary  commercial  parlance.  It  is  true 
that  every  man  in  business,  on  a  large  scale 
or  a  small  one  and  no  matter  what  its  nature, 
knows  well — unless  he  is  a  novice  or  has  an 
extraordinarily  sanguine  nature — that  he  will 
not  wholly  escape  losses;  there  are  so  many 
ways  and  chances  for  these,  that  nobody 
quite  escapes  who  lives  honestly  and  not  at 
the  public  expense.  Occasional  losses  are  a 
burden,  to  be  borne  with  other  burdens;  but 


business  gets  on  by  overcoming  them  and  is 
in  no  wise  helped  by  them.  On  the  contra- 
ry, what  we  call  "losses"  in  underwriting, 
for  lack  of  a  more  exact  term,  are  directly 
helpful  to  it— it  depends  upon  them  for  ex- 
istence. The  Commercial  chairman,  in  the 
address  just  cited,  states  this  positively,  for 
he  says  that  "our  business  is  a  business 
which  is  subjected  to  very  great  risk;  in  fact, 
it  is  by  taking  risk  that  we  makeour  profits." 

This  sounds  paradoxical,  yet  it  is  strictly 
true.  For  the  essence  of  insurance  is  simply 
this:  a  number  of  scattered  people  who 
never  meet  and,  never  becoming  acquainted, 
not  always  speaking  a  common  language 
even,  put  certain  sums  into  a  common  pool 
for  mutual  insurance.  .Some  one  is  neces- 
sary to  do  the  business,  and  that  necessary 
some  one  is  the  corporate  entity  known  (and 
misunderstood  and  denounced)  as  "the com- 
pany." In  the  field  of  life  insurance,  the 
joint  stock  company  required  by  law  as  a 
guarantor  is  only  nominally  so,  the  propor- 
tion of  mutually  owned  assets  to  individually 
owned  stock  being  sometimes  as  high  as  a 
thousand  to  one;  in  property  insurance  the 
corporation  and  its  own  assets  are  in  larger 
proportion  and  of  great  importance;  but  even 
here  they  are  a  guarantor.  The  guarantor 
and  all  ;««/  be  summarily  extinguished;  ef- 
facement  of  surplus  and  impairment  of  cap- 
ital has  often  occurred,  and  it  is  liable  to 
occur  again — the  constant  exposure  to  this 
possibility  is  a  part  of  the  "risk"  by  which 
the  profits,come. 

Does  this  seem  at  all  vague  yet  ?  If  prop- 
erty never  burned,  or  was  wrecked,  or  was 
destroyed  except  by  the  owners'  voluntary 
act,  there  would  be  no  field  for  insurance  on 
it.  If  the  day  of  every  man's  death  were 
marked  on  him,  the  long-lived  would  see  no 
need  of  insurance  and  the  short-lived  would 
find  nobody  to  join  them;  so  life  insurance 
would  be  at  an  end.  If  fire  extinguishment 
and  prevention  could  go  far  enough,  and 
sanitary  science  could  only  buttress  life 
enough,  there  would  be  no  more  mutual 
burden-bearing.  But  there  is  no  danger 
that  improvement  will  ever  destroy  the  in- 
surance field.  The  utmost  to  be  done  for 
human  life  is  to  lengthen  its  average,  and 
thus  to  reduce  the  premiums  in  insuring  it 
by  lengthening  the  term  of  interest  accumu- 
lation. The  utmost  in  fire  extinguishment 
is  to  make  fires  little  and  not  big;  in  preven- 
tion, to  make  them  less  frequent.  By  either 
process,  the  waste — and  therefore  the  cost 
of  insurance — is  reduced,  but  the  necessity- 
is  not  removed. 

In  these  observations  there  is  nothing  new. 
They  may  serve,  however,  to  make  the  es- 
sence of  it  plainer  to  some  minds,  and  to 
show  further  what  a  bad  and  unreasonable 
field  insurance  is  for  taxation. 
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PEBBLES. 

Jt  is  the  things  we  are  going  to  do  that  make 
life  worth  living. — Puck. 

Some  people  eat  green  apples  and  then  sigh 

about  their  crosses. — Rani 's  Horn. 

When  a   man  asks  you  what  you  think  of 

him,  fool  him  and  give  him  your  honest  opinion. 
— Atchison  Globe. 

Always    Worthy    of  Consideration. — J  key: 

"  Fader,  how  much  moneysh  is  '  a  gonsiderable 
amoundt  ?'  "  His  father:  "  Vuncendt  or  ofer. " — 
Puck. 

Coaling  stations — Stoke  holes. 

Lightsome  topic — Electricity. 
Warning  notes — Protested  drafts. 

— Exchange. 

. . .  .The  difference  between  General  Garcia  and 
Admiral  Dewey  is  that  one  knocks  off  fighting  to 
eat,  and  the  other  knocks  off  eating  to  fight. — 
Rochester  Herald. 

Lord  de  Liverus:  "  When  I  tell  you  that  I 

look  upon  your  daughter  as  a  pearl  beyond 
price" —  Mr.  Bondstock  (deprecatingly):  "Oh, 
come  now  !  Aren't  you  putting  it  a  little 
strong?"  Lord  de  Liverus:  "Well,  beyond  my 
price,  at  any  rate. —  Town  Topics. 

The  imagination  of  some  small  boys  is  worth 

having.  The  other  night,  when  Mr.  Wallypug 
was  lying  asleep  on  his  library  sofa  and  snoring 
away  for  dear  life,  Mrs.  Wallypug  remarked  that 
she  wished  he  would  not  snore  so.  "  Pa  ain't 
snorin',"  said  Tommy  Wallypug;  "he's  dreamin' 
about  a  dorg,  and  that's  the  dorg  growlin'." 

— Harper 's  Bazar. 

As  to  Piracy. — 

This  pirate,  inclined  to  be  subtle. 
Takes  nothing  of  booty  but  whubtle 
Carry  with  ease  ; 
And  so,  if  you  please, 
Every  ship  that  he  captures  he'll  scubtle. 

— Ex. 

Irish  Bulls. 

A  farmer,  called  at  one  of  the  newspaper  offices 
to  have  an  advertisement  inserted.  He  was  in- 
formed that  the  charges  were  6s.  for  the  first  in- 
sertion, and  2s.  6d.  for  the  second .  "  Faith,  thin," 
said  he.  "  I'll  have  it  in  the  second  toime." 

"  Is  it  a  son  or  a  daughter  your  sister,  Mrs. 
Healy,  has  got  ?"  asked  a  gentleman  of  one  of 
his  tenants,  whom  he  met  on  the  road.  "The 
curse  of  the  crows  on  me.  but  I  don't  know  wheth- 
er I'm  an  uncle  or  an  aunt,"  was  the  immediate 
reply . — Exchange. 

....When  I  Played  Golf.— 
When  I  played  golf  I  learned  to  eat 

Some  things  I  dared  not  eat  before; 
I  learned  another  tongue  complete, 
I  learned  to  lie  about  my  score. 

When  I  played  golf  I  learned  to  flirt — 

An  opportunity  most  rare — 
And  as  I  cameoed  the  dirt 

I  picturesquely  learned  to  swear. 

When  I  played  golf  I  learned  to  steal 
The  balls  the  other  players  lost; 

I  learned  to  spend  my  all  and  feel 
'Twas  wrong  to  stop  and  count  the  cost. 

When  I  played  golf  my  great  concern 
Was  this— I  say  it  to  my  shame— 

The  only  thing  I  did  not  learn 
Was  how  to  play  the  cussed  game.—  Life. 


PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED    BY    VIRGINIA    DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's  puz- 
zles we  will  send  "Literary  Nuggets,"  by  William 
Mathews. 

Half-Square. 

1,  A  river  of  Wyoming;  2,  a  mythological  youth; 
3,  a  town*  of  England;  4,  a  feminine  name;  5,  a 
title;  6,  a  bone;  7,  in  colony. 

A.  O.  Well. 

Riddle. 

Look  hard  for  me  in  your  own  brain; 
The  wisest  one  will  look  in  vain, 
Yet  hear  me  in  the  falling  rain; 
1  am  not  wild,  but  yet  insane; 
Tho  never  ill,  alwavs  in  pain; 
Bring  no  man  loss,  yet  end  his  gain. 

L.  P.  Freeman. 

Additions. 

[Example:  To  a  prefix  add  fifty-nine,  and  make 
diffuse.     Answer,  Pro  L-I-X.] 

1.  To  six  add  one  hundred,  a  beverage  and  a 
conjunction,  and  make  a  conqueror. 

2.  To  five  hundred  add  the  definitive  article,  six 
and  five  hundred  more,  and  make  an  ancient 
singer. 

3.  To  a  common  article  add  six  and  fifty  and 
make  a  useful  implement. 

4.  To  one  thousand  add  a  letter  from  Egypt,  and 
fifty,  and  nothing,  and  five  hundred  and  one,  and 
nothing,  and  the  United  States  and  make  musical. 

5.  To  fifty-one  add  a  letter  from  Sweden,  one 
hundred,  nothing,  fifty,  a  letter  from  Norway, 
and  make  a  very  famous  man. 

6.  To  one  hundred  add  nothing,  fifty,  a  letter 
from  you,  one  thousand,  a  letter  from  the  musical 
scale,  one,  and  a  common  little  article,  and  make 
something  of  which  we  are  all  proud. 

7.  To  six  add  fifty  multiplied  by  two  and  the 
end  of  many  lives,  and  make  a  small  place. 

8.  To  an  exclamation  add  cme  hundred  and  a 
conjunction,  and  make  a  famous  country. 

9.  To  one  add  a  letter  from  Rome,  another  let- 
ter from  Florence  and  ourselves,  and  make  labori- 
ous. 

10.  To  a  parent  add  fifty  and  a  unit,  and  make  a 
magnificent  residence.  Dorothea. 

An  "Aged"  Puzzle. 

[Example:  the  traveler's  age.  Answer,  mileage.] 
1,  The  soldier's  age;  2,  the  farmer's  age;  3,  the 
philosopher's  age;  4,  the  loquacious  age;  5,  the 
robber's  age;  6,  a  favored  person's  age;  7,  an  old 
man's  age;  8,  the  age  of  an  isolated  man;  9,  an 
ordinary  man's  age;  10,  a  football  player's  age; 
11,  a  rider's  age;  12,  a  German's  age;  13,  a  slave's 
age;  14,  the  age  of  a  person  who  searches;  15,  a 
negotiator's  age;  16.  a  cook's  age;  17,  a  debtor's 
age;  18,  a  vegetarian's  age;  19,  a  voter's  age;  20. 
the  age  of  a  summer  home:  21,  a  barbarian's  age; 
22,  the  winemaker's  age;  23,  the  mathematician's 
age;  24,  the  surgeon's  age;  25,  the  subject's  age; 
26,  the  commonest  age.  H.  M.  L. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF   AUG.  25TH. 

Classical  Primal  Acrostic. — Abdalonimus.  1,  Abydos; 
2,  Byrsa;  3,  Darius;  4,  Agamemnon;  5,  Lachesis;  6,  Olym- 
pus; 7,  Numitor;  8,  Icarus;  9,  Maximus;  10,  Utica;  11,  Sten- 
tor. 

Patriotic  Diagonal.— Diagonal,  Never.  1,  Nerve;  2, 
Dewey;  3,  naval;  4,  aided;  5,  honor. 

A  Martial  Acrostic. — Washington.  1,  Wellington;  2, 
Alexander  the  Great;  3,  Sebastian;  4,  Henry  IV  of  France; 
5,  Ingram,  John  K.;  6,  Napoleon;  7,  George  Dewey;  8, 
Turenne;  9,  Oliver  Cromwell;  10,  Napier. 
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PERSONALS. 

Count  Lf.o  ToLSTOl  will  be  seventy  years 
old  on  the  8th  inst.  A  group  ol  gentlemen — 
William  Dean  Ilowells,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Everett  J.  Wheeler, 
Albert  Shaw  and  a  score  of  associates — acting 
as  an  informal  committee,  have  arranged  for  a 
celebration  of  this  seventieth  birthday  of  the 
great  Russian  author  by  a  dinner  to  be  given 
on  the  evening  of  the  8th  at  the  St.  Denis  Hotel 
in  this  city. 

.  .  .  .Alexander  A.  Wallace,  one  of  the  bravest 
of  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders,  who  died  of  ty- 
phoid fever  at  a  hospital  in  Brooklyn  last 
week,  bad  seemed  invulnerable  while  in  active 
service.  At  La  Quasima — that  first  engage- 
ment, in  which  young  Hamilton  Fish  fell — the 
comrade  fighting  by  the  side  of  Wallace  was 
killed  instantly.  In  the  greater  battle  of  July 
ist,  another  comrade,  also  advancing  by  Wal- 
lace's side,  was  killed  by  a  bursting  shell,  a 
fragment  of  which  struck  Wallace's  cartridge 
belt  and  knocked  him  down.  But  he  suffered 
no  injury  and  in  ten  minutes  was  fighting 
again.  Afterward  he  took  part  in  several  bold 
movements  which  placed  him  in  great  danger, 
but  he  came  out  of  the  battles  without  a  scratch 
to  die  here  in  the  North  of  the  poison  of 
typhoid. 

...  .A  Japanese  paper  published  at  Kobe  has 
been  informed  that  Prince  Henry  will  not 
visit  Japan  while  he  is  in  Asiatic  waters,  be- 
cause "  the  Tokio  authorities  were  unable  to 
guarantee  his  personal  safety."  It  points  to 
some  remarks  in  the  Japan  Herald  concerning 
the  Emperor's  anxious  solicitude  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Prince  Cyril  Vladimir,  the  Czar's 
cousin,  while  this  visitor  remains  in  Japan. 
Says  that  journal: 

"  Ever  since  the  Prince  first  landed  he  has  been 
perpetually  shadowed  by  police  and  gendarmerie 
in  both  his  waking  and  his  sleeping  hours.  When 
he  condescends  to  play  a  game  of  billiards  at  one 
of  the  leading  hotels  like  any  ordinary  human  be- 
ing, he  is  guarded  by  detectives  inside  and  by  gen- 
darmes outside,  who  follow  every  movement  of 
their  august  charge,  with  ail  the  anxiety  which 
characterizes  a  hen  with  a  brood  of  chickens 
when  a  hawk  is  hovering  near." 

....Some  months  ago  a  Cuban  gentleman 
named  Cambrisis,  residing  in  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, sent  to  Gen.  Tomas  Estrada  Palma  in  New 
York  a  check  for  $ioo,  with  instructions  that 
it  should  be  given  to  "  the  widow,  children  or 
parents  of  the  first  American-born  sailor  who 
should    die  in  the   war  to   free   Cuba."     This 

check  was  forwarded  last  week  to  John  Meek, 
of  Fremont,  O.,  father  of  George  B.  Meek,  who 
was  killed  on  the  torpedo-boat  "  Winslow,"  at 
Cardenas,  Cuba,  on  May  nth.  "I  have  just 
been  informed,"  writes  Gonzalo  de  Quesada, 
the  Cuban  Charge  a" Affaires  at  Washington,  to 
Mr.  Meek,  ''that  vourson  was  the  first  hero  to 


shed  his  blood  for  the  independence  of  our  un- 
fortunate and  downtrodden  people.  This 
check  is  a  proof  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Cubans 
for  their  friends  and  allies,  the  Americans." 
The  order  has  not  been  cashed  by  Mr.  Meek, 
who  has  already  discovered  that  he  can  easily 
sell  it  for  much  more  than  its  face  value. 

....After  the  memorable  explosion  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana  a  careful  survey  of  the 
wreck  of  the  "  Maine  "  was  made  by  Ensign 
Powelson,  who  had  been  graduated  at  the  Na- 
val Academy  in  1893  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  by  the  ensign  and 
the  divers  acting  under  his  direction  that  the 
position  of  the  lifted  keel  plates  was  ascertain- 
ed, and  the  significance  of  the  elevation  of 
them  pointed  out.  While  lying  on  a  cot  in  the 
Episcopal  Hospital  at  Philadelphia,  last  week, 
Ensign  Powelson  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret 
Olivia  Millar,  of  Wyoming,  O.,  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  Millar,  who  was  then  at  Montauk 
Point,  with  his  command.  After  having  been 
under  fire  repeatedly  during  the  war  without 
suffering  injury,  the  ensign  fell  down  the  hatch- 
way on  his  ship — the  "St.  Paul,"  Captain 
Sigsbee — on  the  27th  ult.,  and  broke  his  leg. 
He  will  remain  at  the  hospital  for  some  weeks 
to  come. 

Altho  the  late  King  Malietoa,  of  Samoa, 

who  died  of  typhoid  fever  on  the  22d  ult., 
traced  his  descent  down  through  a  line  of  war- 
riors for  twenty-seven  generations,  and  was  at 
war  with  his  uncle  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  in  his  later  years  he  was  known  as  a 
ruler  who  loved  peace,  and  whose  chief  aim 
was  to  prumote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
his  people.  Before  the  settlement  reached  by 
the  Berlin  Conference  in  1889  he  had  not  only 
to  contend  with  rivals,  but  also  to  suffer  as  a 
victim  of  European  diplomatic  intrigue.  In 
1887,  when  Germany   placed   Tamasese  on  the 

throne,  he  submitted  peacefully  to  exile  and 
imprisonment.  He  was  willing  to  suffer  if 
bloodshed  could  thus  be  avoided.  After  he 
was  restored  to  the  throne  by  the  Powers  he 
was  accustomed  to  esteem  highly  and  rely 
upon  the  friendship  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  been  indicated  so  clearly  by  our 
treaty  with  Samoa  in  1878.  He  believed  that 
the  participation  of  this  country  in  the  tri- 
partite agreement  would  preserve  the  auton- 
omy of  the  islands,  and  prevent  the  acquisi- 
tion of  them  by  any  Power.  Malietoa  left  a 
son,  Tanumafili,  thirty  years  old,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, who  is  now  in  the  London  Mission's  semi- 
nary at  Papauta.  A  logical  candidate  for  the 
succession  will  be  Mataafa,  who  sought  to 
overthrow  Tamasese  ten  years  ago,  and  re- 
volted against  Malietoa  in  1893.  Power  to 
decide  finally  as  to  the  regularity  and  legality 
of  the  selection  of  a  king  is  vested  by  the  Ber- 
lin agreement  in  the  Chief  Justice;  and  it  may 
be  noted  that  this  high  and  important  office  is 
held  by  Mr.  William  Lea  Chambers,  of  Shef- 
field. Ala. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  WORLD 


Political 
Conventions. 


In  Iowa,  Colorado  and  Wash- 
ington, the  Democratic,  Silver 


Republican  and  Populist 
parties  have  made  fusion  agreements  upon 
the  basis  of  an  apportionment  of  the  offices 
on  the  State  tickets.  The  Silver  Republican 
Party  of  Colorado,  however,  has  been 
sharply  divided  by  the  fusion  policy.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  delegates  who  are  in  ac- 
cord with  Senator  Wolcott  withdrew  from 
the  convention  and  nominated  a  full  State 
ticket.  The  remaining  delegates,  led  by 
Senator  Teller,  came  to  terms  with  their 
political  allies,  after  much  delay  and  nego- 
tiation. The  secession  of  the  Wolcott  fac- 
tion was  preceded  by  a  fight  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  convention  hall,  and  in  the 
course  of  this  riot  Charles  Harris  was  killed 
by  a  rifle-shot.  Leaders  of  the  Wolcott  fac- 
tion call  the  Teller  faction  "a  band  of 
thugs,"  and  Senator  Teller  responds  by  call- 
ing the  seceding  delegates  'a  gang  of  mur- 
derers." Both  factions  demand  sixteen-to- 
one  free  coinage  of  silver  and  say  that  the 
Philippines  should  be  retained.  The  Demo- 
crats of  Washington  oppose  the  restoration 
of  the  Philippines  to  Spain  and  call  for  the 
construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal;  the  fu- 
sion platform  declares  that  no  interest-bearing 
bonds  should  be  issued.  The  Democrats  of 
Iowa  would  have  a  large  navy,  a  small  army,  no 
foreign  alliance,  and  the  acquisition  of  no  ter- 
ritory in  the  Pacific,  except  enough  for  coal- 
ing stations.  At  a  noisy  and  disorderly  na- 
tional convention  in  Cincinnati  the  Middle- 
of-the  Road  Populists  nominated  Wharton 
Barker,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  President,  and 
Ignatius  Donnelly,  of  Minnesota,  for  Vice- 
President.  This  action  was  opposed  by 
nearly  one-half  of  the  delegates,  who  with- 
drew and  addressed  a  protest  to  the  party  at 
large.     They  complain  because   the  conven- 


tion, after  deciding  that  all  nominations 
should  be  made  by  primary,  or  "through 
the  initiative  or  referendum  of  petitions 
adopted  by  popular  vote,"  proceeded  to  make 
nominations  for  the  election  to  be  held  two 
years  hence.  The  platform  adopted  by  the 
dominant  faction  denounces  fusion,  sharply 
attacks  Senator  Butler  (Chairman  of  the 
National  Committee),  calls  for  greenbacks, 
and  "looks  forward  with  hope  to  the  day 
when  gold  shall  be  relegated  to  the  diseased 
teeth  of  the  people." 


Politics  in 
New  York. 


Col.   Theodore    Roosevelt  au- 
thorizes     the     announcement 
that   while   he  is    not  seeking 
the   Republican    nomination    for    Governor, 
he  would  gladly  accept  it   if   it  should  come 
to  him  from  the  Saratoga  Convention.      An 
indorsement   of  such   a  nomination  by    the 
independents,  he  adds,  would  be  most  grati- 
fying.    A  committee  of  independents  has  al- 
ready completed  a  State  ticket  with  Colonel 
Roosevelt  at  the  head  of  it.  followed  by  Oren 
E.  Wilson,  of  Albany,  for  Secretary  of  State; 
Thomas  E.  Kinney,   of    Utica,   Comptroller; 
Edmund    H.     Titchener,     of     Binghamton. 
Treasurer;   F.  W.  Hinrichs,  of  Brooklyn,  At- 
torney-General, and  George  E.  Waring.  Jr., 
of  New  York,   State  Engineer.     These  were 
selected  because   of   their  opposition  to  ma- 
chine politics.     Governor  Black  has  decided 
to  remain  in  the  field.     A    large  majority  of 
the  editors  of  Democratic   papers  in  the  in- 
terior of   the  State  have   agreed    to  support 
the  party's  campaign  managers  if   they  shall 
ignore  the    Bryan   currency  platform   at  the 
State  convention    in    Syracuse;    but  it  is  an- 
nounced that  a  committee  representing  the 
Bryan    silverites   of   the    State  will   put   in 
the  field    a    full    ticket  of   their  own    if  the 
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convention  shall  pass  over  the  Chicago  plat- 
form in  cold  silence. 


State 
Elections. 


In  Vermont  the  Republican 
nominees  were  elected  by  a  vote 
of  38,199  to  14,616.  There  will 
be  39  Democrats  in  the  General  Assembly; 
last  year  there  were  only  17,  in  a  total  of  241 . 
The  number  of  Republican  votes  polled 
exceeds  the  average  for  the  last  four  "off- 
years,"  with  which  comparison  may  fairly  be 
made.  The  Democratic  vote  falls  below  the 
average  for  the  same  years.  The  leading 
issue  was  the  policy  of  the  State  concerning 
the  liquor  traffic.  The  prohibitory  law  is 
not  enforced,  and  many  Republicans  desire 
that  a  statute  providing  for  high  licenses 
and  local  option  shall  be  substituted  for  it. 
Upon  this  issue  several  cities  elected  Demo- 
cratic representatives,  while  giving  consider- 
able majorities  for  the  Republican  State 
officers.  In  Arkansas  the  losses  of  the  Pop- 
ulist party  were  noticeable,  the  Populist  vote  . 
having  fallen  from  24,541  in  1894,  and  13,- 
990  in  1896,  to  about  5,000,  according  to  the 
latest  reports.  The  Populists  elected  only 
one  member  of  the  Legislature.  They  had 
thirteen  Representatives  and  one  Senator  last 
year. 

The  President  decided,  or 
An  Investigation     .,         ..  ,, 

^     „    j  tne    9th    instant,     that    a 

to  be  Made.  „  .  ,       ' 

Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  War  Department.  It  appears  that  Sec- 
retary Alger  had  asked  for  such  an  investi- 
gation on  the  preceding  day.  Among  those 
who  were  at  once  invited  to  serve  were  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Schofield,  retired,  recently  in 
command  of  the  army;  Gen.  John  B.  Gor- 
don, of  Georgia,  formerly  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  afterward  a  Senator;  Daniel  S 
Lamont,  Secretary  of  War  during  President 
Cleveland's  second  term  and  now  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany; Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Secretary  of  War 
under  President  Arthur,  afterward  Minister 
to  England,  and  now  acting  President  of  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company;  President 
Daniel  C.  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity; Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  of  New  York; 
Gen.  Charles  F.  Manderson,  formerly  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska;  Col.  James  A.  Sexton, 
he   recently    elected      Commander    of    the 


Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  and  Dr.  W.  W. 
Keen,  a  prominent  physician  of  Philadel- 
phia. These  gentlemen  were  informed  by  a 
telegram  from  the  President  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  required  "to  examine  into 
the  conduct  of  the  Commissary,  Quarter- 
master, and  Medical  Bureaus  of  the  War 
Department  during  the  war,  and  into  the 
extent,  causes  and  treatment  of  sickness  in 
the  field  and  in  the  camps."  "It  is  my 
desire, "  continued  Mr.  McKinley,  "  that  the 
full  and  exact  truth  shall  be  ascertained  and 
made  known.  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress 
uponyou  my  earnest  wish  thatthis  Committee 
shall  be  of  such  high  character  as  will 
command  the  complete  confidence  of  the 
countrv." 


The  Soldiers. 


While    severe  and   continued 


criticism  in  tne  public  press 
has  caused  some  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  camps,  there  is  still  much  ground 
for  just  complaint  and  even  indignation.  At 
Chickamauga  Generals  Rose,  Sanger  and 
Mattock,  appointed  by  Major-General  Breck- 
enridge  to  make  an  investigation,  have  sub- 
mitted a  report  concerning  the  polluted  wa- 
ter-supply, the  common  violation  of  sanitary 
rules,  the  poor  equipment  and  the  inadequate 
hospitals,  concluding  with  the  assertion  that 
there  is  no  remedy  now  except  the  removal  of 
the  troops.  Regiments  starting  for  home  from 
Montauk  Point  have  suffered  greatly  on  ac- 
count of  the  blunders  of  those  in  charge  of 
transportation.  Delays  of  many  hours  at  the 
camp  station  have  been  followed  by  delays  on 
the  railroad  and  a  shameful  disregard  for  the 
comfort  of  the  sick  at  terminal  points.  The 
experience  of  the  Eighth  Ohio  and  the  First 
Illinois  Regiments  was  most  deplorable.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  first  of  these  regi- 
ments sailed  for  Santiago  with  1,326  men; 
that  it  had  no  opportunity  to  do  any  fighting; 
that  only  752  men  started  for  home  from 
Montauk;  that  205  of  these  were  sick  and 
22  were  taken  to  a  temporary  hospital  after 
the  delayed  train  arrived  at  Long  Island 
City;  that  35  had  diegl,  and  539  had  been 
placed  in  various  hospitals  before  the  home- 
ward journey  was  begun.  Of  184  men 
from  Canton,  the  President's  home,  69  were 
ill.  Dr.  W.  Gilman  Thompson,  Dr.  Lewis  A. 
Stimson  and  Dr.  John  W.  Brannan,  promi- 
nent physicians  of  New  York,  have  published 
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severe  and  convincing  criticisms  of  methods 
and  conditions  at  the  Montauk  Camp,  and 
have  pointed  out — Dr.  Brannan  in  a  letter  to 
the  President — the  highly  objectionable 
practice  of  releasing  from  the  camp,  on  fur- 
loughs, men  seriously  ill  with  typhoid  fever. 
These  physicians  have  under  their  care  in 
the  city  hospitals  scores  of  such  men  who 
made  the  railway  journey  to  New  York  but 
could  go  no  further.  Surgeon-General 
Sternberg  has  visited  the  Montauk  Camp, 
where,  he  says,  he  "found  everything  in  ex- 
cellent condition."  The  methods  pursued 
were  to  him  "  in  the  highest  degree  satisfac- 
tory." Senator  Mason,  who  came  to  the 
camp  and  sought  to  facilitate  the  departure 
of  the  First  Illinois,  has  relieved  his  mind 
in  an  interview  that  exhausts  even  his  exten- 
sive vocabulary  in  denunciation  of  official  in- 
competence and  cruel  stupidity. 


but  they  were  not  permitted  by  the  Ameri- 
can commander  to  enter  them  unless  they 
should  lay  down  their  arms. 


Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico. 


Several     hundred    insurgents 
have  come  to  General  Lawton 


at  Santiago,  surrendered  their 
arms,  and  gone  to  work,  taking  pay.  in  ra- 
tions. The  armed  Cubans  elsewhere  are  said 
to  be  tired  of  living  in  the  hills  and  to  be 
waiting  impatiently  for  an  order  that  will 
disband  them.  There  is  now  in  progress  an 
election  of  delegates  for  a  Cuban  conven- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Camiguey  on  October 
10th,  at  which  a  decision  as  to  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  army  will  be  reached  and  a  new 
constitution  will  be  drafted.  Admiral  Schley 
and  General  Gordon,  of  the  Military  Com- 
mission for  Porto  Rico,  arrived  at  San  Juan 
on  the  night  of  the  5th  inst.,  and  were  joined 
by  General  Brooke,  who  had  accepted  the 
hospitality  of  Capt.  Gen.  Macias  at  the  Span- 
ish Commander's  beautiful  country-seat  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  Commission's 
first  meeting  was  held  on  the  9th.  Admiral 
Sampson,  General  Wade  and  General  Butler, 
of  the  Military  Commission  for  Cuba,  arrived 
at  Havana  on  the  10th.  The  transport 
"San  Juan"  returned  on  the  same  day  to 
Santiago  from  a  voyage  to  Baracoa  and 
Sagua  deTanamo,  on  the  north  coast.  Each 
of  these  towns*  is  now  garrisoned  by  two 
companies  of  American  troops.  The  Span- 
iards, who  surrendered  2,000  rifles,  were 
suffering  for  want  of  food.  About  2,000 
Cubans  were   encamped   near   these   towns; 


The 

Philippines. 


The  chief  element  of  interest 
in  the  Philippines  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  insurgents. 
They  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  agree- 
ment of  peace  and  have  spread  over  the  is- 
land of  Luzon,  capturing  place  after  place, 
until  they  control  very  nearly  the  whole  island, 
and  are  making  plans  to  extend  their  opera- 
tions southward.  With  this  there  has  been 
manifest  an  increased  bumptiousness  on  the 
part  of  Aguinaldo,  who  has  made  a  number  of 
demands  such  as  a  share  in  the  booty  of 
Manila,  occupation  of  the  Government 
houses  and  other  palaces,  a  written  permit 
for  the  holding  of  positions  already  taken  by 
the  insurgents,  etc.  General  Merriit  having 
left  for  Paris,  General  Otis  is  in  command. 
He  has  accomplished  much  in  the  establish- 
ment of  good  order  in  the  camps  and  differ- 
ent departments,  and  is  now  studying  care- 
fully the  insurgent  problem.  One  result  is 
that  he  has  decided  that  the  insurgents  have 
no  right  to  occupy  the  suburbs  of  Manila, and 
he  has  given  Aguinaldo  until  September  15th 
to  withdraw.  The  presidency  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government  has  been  offered  to  a  Fili- 
pino lawyer,  Areilano,  who  is  universally  re- 
spected, but  who  has  hitherto  refused  to 
take  any  share  in  politics,  and  it  is  thought 
will  scarcely  accept  the  position.  There  is 
very  general  stagnation  of  business  owing  to 
the  uncertainty, and  the  situation  is  regarded 
as  very  critical.  To  a  protest  by  Spain 
against  the  activity  of  the  insurgents  the 
President  has  replied  that  we  will  do  all  in 
our  power  to  check  them. 


The  Nicaragua 
Canal. 


Admiral  Walker,  President 
of  che  Nicaragua  Canal 
Commission,  is  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  material  for  the  report  which 
will  be  laid  before  Congress  next  winter. 
The  testimony  recently  given  by  the  com- 
missioners,before  a  congressional  committee, 
shows  that  much  new  information  tending  to 
promote  the  economical  construction  of  the 
Canal  was  obtained  while  they  were  in  Nica- 
ragua. No  costly  breakwater  will  be  needed 
for  the  harbor  at  Brito,  the  Western  terminus; 
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the  construction  of  unusually  high  dams 
at  great  risk  and  cost  can  be  avoided;  and 
foundations  of  solid  rock  have  been  dis- 
closed by  borings  at  the  points  where' 
the  large  darns  are  to  be  made.  The 
engineers  now  at  work  on  the  line  of  the  pro- 
posed canal  will  supply  measurements  and 
other  data  obtained  in  the  rainy  season. 
These  will  be  most  useful,  because  all  the  cal- 
culations thus  far  have  been  based  upon  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  dry  season.  Professor 
Haupt  thinks  that  the  canal  can  be  made  for 
$90,000,000,  and  the  other  members  were  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  the  possible  maxi- 
mum of  expenditure  would  lie  between 
$125,000,000  and  $140,000,000. 


Queen  Wilhelmina. 


The    Netherlands  have 


.  The  Cortes  has  made  one  forward 

0     .  move.     The  Senate  has   adopted 

Spain.  r 

the  protocol.  There,  however, 
advance  ends,  and  so  great  is  the  confusion 
that  a  change  of  Ministry  seems  inevitable. 
The  debate  on  the  war  has  been  carried  on 
with  closed  doors,  but  amid  scenes  of  tumult 
and  almost  riot.  Senor  Canalejas,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  made  a  most  bitter  at- 
tack on  the  Ministry,  charging  Premier 
Sagasta  with  self-seeking  and  the  Ministers 
of  War  and  Marine  with  absolute  incom- 
petence. Senor  Silvela  has  absolutely  re- 
fused the  support  of  the  Conservatives. 
General  Polavieja,  the  former  Captain  Gen- 
eral of  the  Philippines  has  issued  a  mani- 
festo declaring  that  the  present  parties  in 
the  State  are  rotten  and  calling  for  a  new 
party  which  shall  advocate  the  decentrali- 
zation of  the  Government  without,  however, 
impairing  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  This 
movement  is  rapidly  gaining  stiength,  in- 
cluding among  its  supporters  Senor  Cana- 
lejas and  a  number  of  prominent  deputies, 
and  having  the  indorsement  of  several  Ma- 
drid papers,  especially  of  one  that  has  hither- 
to been  General  Weyler's  organ.  This  situa- 
tion has  also  delayed  the  appointments  of 
the  Peace  Commission,  as  no  one  can  say 
who  will  be  in  power  on  October  1st.  One 
most  significant  element  is  the  absolute 
apathy  throughout  the  country.  Admiral 
Cervera  has  been  called  home,  and  sailed 
from  Portsmouth,  September  12th,  with  the 
Spanish  prisoners  taken  in  the  fight  at 
Santiago. 


passed  out  from  the 
Regency.  Queen  Wilhelmina,  who  com- 
pleted her  eighteenth  year  on.  August  31st, 
ascended  the  throne  at  The  Hague  on  that 
day,  but  was  crowned  and  took  the  oath  of 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  the  people  on 
September  6th,  at  Amsterdam,  the  official 
capital,  altho  The  Hague  is  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  ceremonies  at  The  Hague 
included  few  formalities,  but  those  at  Am- 
sterdam were  much  more  elaborate,  altho 
through  the  stately  splendor  there  was  mani- 
fest much  republican  simplicity.  The  domi- 
nant influence  everywhere  was  the  young 
Queen,  who  won  the  most  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause and  admiration  by  her  bearing.  The 
proclamation  to  the  people  thanking  them 
for  the  love  that  had  surrounded  her  from 
her  childhood  was  given  at  The  Hague,  and 
that  at  Amsterdam  was  addressed  to  the 
States-General.  Both  were  very  simple  in 
the  form  of  expression  and  spoken  in  a  clear, 
strong  voice,  so  distinct  that  no  one  could 
fail  to  hear  and  understand,  while  all  appre- 
ciated the  intense  loyalty  of  this  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  House  of  Orange  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  address  in  the  Nieuwe 
Kerk,  or  Westminster  Abbey  of  Holland, 
was  followed  by  the  taking  of  the  oath,  and 
then  the  Queen  with  her  mother  returned 
to  the  palace,  the  heralds  announcing  that 
Queen  Wilhelmina  had  been  invested  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands.  Amid  the  salute  that 
followed  she  appeared  with  the  regalia,  and 
hand  in  hand  with  her  mother  bowed  in 
recognition  of  the  applause  from  the  multi- 
tude. Then  followed  festivities  for  two 
days,  all  bearing  heavily  upon  the  Queen 
who  had  already,  according  to  reports  since 
denied,  just  escaped  an  attempt  at  assassina- 
tion by  a  man  supposed  to  be  an  Anarchist. 
On  the  9th  she  returned  to  The  Hague. 


The    whole   world    was 
Empress  of  Austria     ,        ._    ,    ,        , 

f  .  ,  horrified   by  the  news, 

Assassinated.  J 

on      September      10th, 

that  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  was  assassinated  near  a  hotel  in 
the  vicinity  of  Geneva.  A  man  came  up 
behind  her  as  she  was  walking  from  the  hotel 
to  the  landing-place  of  the  steamer  in  the 
afternoon,  and  stabbed  her  in  the  back  with 
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a  stiletto.  The  Empress  fell,  rose  again  and 
reached  the  steamer,  where  she  sat  down 
and  fainted.  She  apparently  did  not  know 
thatshe  had  been  struck,  but  merely  said  that 
she  felt  a  pin  sticking  in  her  chest.  It  was 
found  that  the  heart  was  pierced.  She  did  not 
revive,  but  was  taken  to  the  hotel,  where  she 
died.  The  assassin  ran,  but  was  seized  by 
two  men  who  had  witnessed  the  crime,  and 
proved  to  be  an  Italian  anarchist  named 
Lui^i  Laccheni.  His  simple  statement  was: 
"I  did  it, "and  ''she  must  bedead."  At  the 
police  station  he  declared  that  he  was  a 
"starving  anarchist,  with  no  hatred  for  the 
poor  but  only  for  the  rich."  Word  was  sent 
immediately  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
at  Vienna.  He  was  much  prostrated,  and 
there  is  general  fear  of  the  effect  upon  him, 
as  he  has  not  been  in  strong  health  since 
the  death  of  Prince  Rudolf.  Messages  of 
sympathy  were  immediately  sent  from  all  the 
different  Governments,  and  there  is  but  one 
feeling  throughout  the  world — one  of  de- 
testation and  horror  at  the  crime.  The 
body  was  embalmed  at  Geneva  and  will  be 
taken  to  Vienna,  where  there  will  be  a  State 
funeral.  The  feeling  throughout  Austria- 
Hungary  is  intense,  the  Empress  being  uni- 
versally respected,  and  in  Hungary  especially 
receiving  the  perfect  adoration  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  appears  that  some  time  since  there- 
was  a  meeting  of  Italian  anarchists  in  Zurich, 
when  men  were  chosen  to  kill  the  different 
European  sovereigns,  hatred  especially  being 
expressed  for  King  Humbert  and  President 
Faure.  Prompt  precautions  were  taken  to 
protect  them,  but  there  was  no  thought  that 
such  a  woman  as  the  Empress  required  spe- 
cial protection.  The  Swiss  officials  have 
taken  prompt  action  and  express  very  keen 
regret  that  their  territory  should  have  been 
chosen  for  such  a  crime. 


There  seems  to  be  every  probability 
that  there  will  be  a  retrial  of  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus,  and  one  that  will  satisfy  the 
country  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence.  The 
process,  however,  may  prove  very  disturbing. 
Already  General  Zurlinden  has  announced 
his  refusal  to  remain  in  the  Cabinet  if  the 
revision  is  pressed,  and  M.  Lockroy,  Minister 
of  Marine,  has  threatened  his  resignation. 
The  remainder  of  the  Cabinet  seem  resolved 


to  carry  it  through.  The  other  persons  in- 
volved are  also  taking  action.  Colonel 
Picquart's  temporary  release  has  been  de- 
manded and  will  probably  be  granted.  Count 
Esterhazy  is  in  hiding  and  Colonel  du  Paty 
de  Clam  is  reported  as  arrested,  while  popu- 
lar opinion  is  veering  around  to  the  defense 
of  the  exiled  captain,  who  is  now  announced 
to  be  in  excellent  health.  So  far  as  the 
Czar's  proposal  is  concerned,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral unwillingness  to  accept  it  as  practicable, 
and  Russian  friendship  is  far  less  popular 
than  it  was.  There  is  a  report,  as  yet  some- 
what uncertain,  that  Russia  suggests  the 
neutralization  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  This, 
however,  displeases  Germany  as  much  as 
France,  and  there  appears  to  be  an  increasing 
conviction  that  the  conference  will  never 
even  assemble. 


Crete 
in   Revolt. 


Bloodshed  has  again  commenced 
in  Crete.  The  bitterness  be- 
tween the  Mussulmans  and  the 
Christians  has  been  increasing  steadily  un- 
der the  effort  to  establish  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  culminated  on  September  6th  in  a 
bitter  contest  in  Candia  between  the  Mussul- 
mans and  the  British  troops.  A  crowd  of 
unarmed  Turks  endeavored  to  force  an  en- 
trance into  the  revenue  office.  The  British 
troops  resisted  and  finally  fired.  The  Turks 
ran  for  their  arms  and,  returning,  attacked 
the  soldiers.  Rioting  spread  throughout  the 
town,  and  there  was  general  looting  and  mas- 
sacre, until  it  was  stated  that  the  loss  of  life 
among  the  Christians  was  over  700,  while  a 
large  number  of  British  troops  were  killed 
and  wounded.  The  British,  German  and 
Spanish  Consulates  were  looted,  and  the 
British  vice-consul  was  burned  to  death  in 
his  house.  The  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor 
fired  upon  the  city,  resulting  in  considerable 
destruction.  The  Turkish  Governor,  Edhem 
Pasha,  declared  himself  unable  to  keep  or- 
der, and  the  testimony  is  very  general  that  a 
large  part  of  the  looting  and  the  massacre 
was  by  the  Turkish  troops.  On  the  10th  it 
was  stated  that  an  ultimatum  had  been  sent 
to  the  Turkish  commandant,  demanding  that 
all  arms  be  laid  down,  and  the  troops  of  the 
various  Powers  have  raised  their  flags  over 
the  walls.  According  to  dispatches  the 
Powers   are   discussing    an    ultimatum     to 
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Turkey,  demanding  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  the  Turkish  troops.  If  this  is  not  acceded 
to  it  is  stated  that  they  will  drive  out  the 
Ottoman  troops  entirely,  replacing  them  with 
British  and  Italian  soldiers.  The  disturb- 
ance is  extending  throughout  the  country, 
where  the  Christians  are  arming  to  relieve 
their  fellows  and  the  Mussulmans  are  com- 
mitting excesses.  The  President  of  the  Cre- 
tan Executive  Committee  has  affirmed  it 
impossible  to  organize  an  administration  so 
long  as  the  Turkish  functionaries  and  troops 
are   there. 


China. 


Li  Hung-Chang  is  again  in  disgrace, 


and  has  been  summarily  dismissed 
from  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  by  the  Emperor. 
That  this  was  at  the  demand  of  the  British 
Government  is  affirmed  by  the  Ambassador 
at  Peking,  and  betokens  the  success  of  British 
diplomacy.  Russia  does  not  seem  disposed 
to  accept  the  situation  entirely, but  isreported 
as  seeking  to  retain  him  in  influence,  if  not 
in  place,  as  an  invaluable  ally.  She  has, 
however,  yielded  in  some  matters,  and  is 
stated  to  have  agreed  to  withdraw1  her 
objections  to  the  loan  of  the  Hongkong 
Bank  for  the  Newchwang  Railway,  also  her 
claim  to  the  control  of  the  Peking  Hankau 
line,  and  accepts  English  influence  in  the 
Yang-tse  Valley.  England  also  agrees  to  the 
Franco- Belgian  financing  of  the  Hankau  line. 
Arrangements  have  been  made,  it  is  said,  for 
the  Peking  Chungking  railway,  in  which  Dr. 
Yung  Wing  is  interested,  to  connect  with  the 
German  Railways  in  Shantung,  and  a  con- 
cession is  reported  as  granted  to  a  New  York 
syndicate  for  a  railway  from  Canton  to 
Hankau,  connecting  there  with  the  road  to 
Peking.  There  are  reports  of  the  serious 
illness  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  revolution  in 
South  China  appears  to  be  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing.  French  movements  have 
not  been  prominent,  but  as  if  preparatory  to 
new  efforts,  the  French  representative  in 
Assam  has  persuaded  the  King  to  transfer  to 
the  French  Administration  the  duty  of  col- 
lecting taxes  and  the  management  of  revenue 
returns. 


The  Upper  Nile. 


Further  details  of  the  vic- 


tory at  Omdurman  state 
that  the  total  number  of  dead  found  was 
nearly    11,000,    and    from    the    number    of 


wounded  who  have  crawled  to  the  river  and 
town,  it  is  estimated  that  they  must  be  about 
16,000.  There  are  as  prisoners  between 
3,000  and  4,000.  On  visiting  the  arsenal  at 
Khartum  General  Kitchener  found  drawn  up 
outside  a  hundred  of  the  principal  sheiks  of 
the  city,  who  offered  submission  and  alle- 
giance. They  included  many  old  rulers  of 
Sudan  departments,  officers  in  the  army  of 
Hicks  Pasha  and  the  native  doctor  of  Gen- 
eral Gordon.  In  the  Khalifa's  flight  his 
harem  failed  to  keep  up  with  him,  and  the 
principal  member  of  it  has  been  taken  pris- 
oner. He  sent  two  gunboats  up  the  Nile, 
and  one  has  returned,  stating  that  on  reach- 
ing Fashoda  it  was  attacked  by  some  white 
men,  who  opened  a  heavy  fire,  and  one  of  the 
gunboats  was  taken  and  the  other  barely 
escaped.  From  the  bullets  found  in  the  hull 
it  was  adjudged  that  the  whites  were  French, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  they  constituted  the 
expedition  of  Captain  Marchand.  The  Brit- 
ish commander  will  send  a  flotilla  up  the 
White  Nile  as  soon  as  possible  to  investigate 
the  situation. 


South  Africa. 


The  South    African  elections 


have  resulted  in  the  victory 
of  the  Afrikander  Bund.  Sir  Cecil  Rhodes 
has  been  elected  for  two  district,  Namaqua 
Land  and  Barkly  West,  and  has  decided  to 
select  the  latter.  He  has  been  very  bitter  in 
his  attacks  upon  his  opponents,  declaring 
that  Transvaal  money  was  used  and  affirm- 
ing that  the  only  result  of  an  Afrikander 
policy  would  be  to  let  President  Kriiger 
control  South  Africa  and  cut  off  Cape  Colony 
from  communication  with  the  North.  He, 
however,  announces  that  he  intends  to  keep 
up  his  efforts  to  heal  the  antagonism  between 
the  two  races  and  work  for  a  United  South 
Africa.  As  one  step  in  his  purpose  it  is  said 
that  he  purposes  to  purchase  the  Delagoa 
Railway,  which  has  been  under  litigation, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  reported  the  lease  of 
that  place  from  Portugal  by  the  English 
Government.  This  would  effectually  cut  off 
the  Transvaal  from  the  sea  and  make  it 
dependent  upon  Mr.  Rhodes.  It  is  noticeable 
that  Orange  Free  State  has  kept  very  quiet, 
M.  Steyn  apparently  thinking  it  for  the 
interest  of  his  people  to  keep  in  sympathy 
with  rather  than  antagonize  the  most 
progressive  element  in  South  Africa. 


THE  COUNTERSIGN. 


BY    EMMA    HERRICK    WEED. 


Black  is  the  night;  the  wind  among  the  pines       But  wo  is  me!     I  hear  the  sentries'  tread! 

Maketh  lament  like  one  in  homeless  plight. 
Toward    the    hills   where  yon  bright  camp-fire 
shines 
I  make  my  way  alone,  along  the  night; 
Shelter  is  there,  and  rest,  companionship  and 
light. 

The  challenge  comes,  sharp,  stern:  "  Halt!     Who  goes  there? 
"  A  friend."     In  vain!     The  guard  stands  unenticed. 

44  Advance,  and  give  the  countersign!"     I  dare 
All  on  one  word,  and  whisper  softly,  "  Christ." 
O  joy!     O  weal!     One  word — but  lo!  it  hath  sufficed! 
Sanford  Corners,  N.  Y. 


The    armed    sentries    round    that    heavenly 
camp. 
I  may  not  pierce  their  charmed  lines  ahead. 
From  out  the  shadows  and  the  creeping  damp 
I  near  with  eager  eyes,  as  moths  the  evening 
lamp. 


A  CRISIS   IN  THE  MORMON  CHURCH. 


BY    EUGENE   YOUNG. 


Through  the  death  of  President  Wilford 
Woodruff  Mormondom  is  made  to  face  a 
crisis  the  solution  of  which  will  be  of  more 
than  passing  interest,  from  both  a  religious 
and  a  political  standpoint.  Not  only  is  the 
question  of  succession  to  the  Church  leader- 
ship involved,  but  the  sect's  future  attitude 
on  State  and  National  questions  is  to  be  de- 
termined. The  Mormon  people  for  years 
have  been  apprehending  the  death  of  their 
••  prophet,  seer  and  revelator  "  with  a  dread 
born  of  conviction  that  it  would  be  the  sig- 
nal for  a  coup  proceeding  from  personal  am- 
bition. All  the  religious  and  political  events 
in  Utah  of  the  past  ten  years  have  been  lead- 
ing up  to  the  crisis. 

President  Woodruff  gained  the  leadership 
of  his  people  through  the  rule  of  succession 
that  Brigham  Young  laid  down  when  the 
Mormons  were  stunned  by  the  death  of 
Joseph  Smith.  It  was  then  determined,  in 
the  face  of  schism,  that  the  oldest  member 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles  should  succeed  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Church,  tho  a  form  of  elec- 
tion by  the  Quorum  of  Apostles  was  kept  up 
for  a  legal  purpose.  No  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  enforcing  this  new  law  when 
Brigham  Young  died.  John  Taylor,  Presi- 
dent of  "The  Twelve,"  was  elevated  quickly. 


Bat  upon  his  death  signs  of  opposition  began 
to  appear. 

The  Cannon  family  at  this  time  was  be- 
coming powerful.  George  Q.  Cannon,  the 
head  of  it,  had  been  the  chief  counselor  of 
Brigham  Young  and  had  been  loaded  with 
favors  politically,  religiously  and  financially. 
His  sons  had  been  given  preferment  and  his 
daughters  had  formed  good  alliances.  He 
had  controlled  the  policy  of  the  Church 
organ,  his  influence  had  dominated  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Taylor,  and  alto- 
gether he  was  the  most  potent  figure  in  Mor- 
mondom. The  hint  was  broadly  heard  that 
he  should  become  the  president  in  fact,  and 
that  the  old  system  of  rotation  should  be  put 
aside  for  one  that  would  result  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  strongest  man. 

But  tradition  was  too  strong  in  this  case, 
as  it  had  been  in  the  other,  and  Wilford 
Woodruff  was  elevated.  The  controlling  in- 
fluence remained  the  same,  however,  and  in 
the  past  decade  it  has  been  used  m  every  way 
to  strengthen  the  claims  of  the  leader  of  the 
Cannon  family  for  preferment.  He  has 
grown  wealthy  because  of  his  share  in  every 
great  enterprise  undertaken  by  Church  folk; 
he  has  gained  control  of  every  Church  publi- 
cation, including   the  organs  of   all    the  big 
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societies  among  the  Mormons;  and,  what  is 
more  important,  he  has  removed  from  a  com- 
manding position  the  one  man,  Moses 
Thatcher,  who  always  had  the  courage  to  op- 
pose his  ideas.  Moreover,  he  has  gained  po- 
litical power,  has  forced  a  son  into  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  and  defeated  his 
greatest  opponent  for  the  same  place;  has 
given  other  sons  high  positions  in  the  two 
great  political  parties,  and  has  been  the  guide 
in  the  political  measures  which  have  placed 
the  government  of  Utah  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Church  leaders. 

Now  the  power  of  the  Cannons  is  threat- 
ened. Standing  in  line  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  Church,  just  one  place  above  George  Q. 
Cannon,  is  Franklin  D.  Richards,  who  in  late 
years  has  been  the  center  around  which  the 
anti-Cannon  influence  has  gathered.  His 
two  sons,  ambitious  in  politics  and  finance, 
have  been  steadily  put  aside,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  make  room  for  the  sons  of  the  Can- 
non household.  Both  of  them  have  had  sen- 
atorial aspirations,  but  have  been  compelled 
to  see  their  opportunities  vanish  because  an 
influence  more  powerful  than  their  own  was 
shaping  the  political  affairs  of  Utah.  They 
are  capable  of  making  determined  war  upon 
the  present  ruler  of  the  Church,  and  it  has 
never  been  questioned  in  Utah  that  they 
would  take  revenge  for  all  past  slights  should 
they  gain  the  opportunity. 

Apostle  Richards,  through  the  death  of 
President  Woodruff,  is  only  one  degree  re- 
moved from  the  head  of  the  Church.  Before 
him  stands  Apostle  Lorenzo  Snow,  oldest  of 
the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve.  But  it  has  long 
been  a  question  whether  he  or  President 
Woodruff  would  die  first,  and  at  best  he  could 
hold  the  reins  only  a  year  or  two.  Therefore 
it  has  been  realized  that  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Richards  family  was  imminent.  More- 
over, it  has  been  supposed  that  a  contest,  if 
any  were  to  be  made,  must  be  precipitated  by 
the  death  of  President  Woodruff.  The 
Cannon  adherents  know  it  would  be  far  easier 
to  change  the  rule  of  succession  in  the  case 
of  the  aged  and  ductile  Apostle  Snow  than 
if  the  rule  should  once  more  be  used  and  a 
contest  then  waged  against  the  aggressive  and 
powerful  Richards  family. 

The  determination  of  this  question  must 
come   at   the    October    conference    of     the 


Church.  It  will  be  settled,  not  by  the  Mor- 
mon people,  but  the  Quorum  of  Apostles. 
This  body  may  expect  what  it  has  always  re- 
ceived, the  unquestioning,  tho  perhaps  un- 
willing support  of  the  Mormon  people  in 
whatever  course  it  may  pretend  is  most 
suitable  to  the  Divine  Master.  Herein  lies 
the  opportunity  of  George  Q.  Cannon.  His 
voice  has  controlled  for  almost  two  decades 
in  the  selection  of  Apostles,  and  his  hand 
has  been  the  one  that  has  guided  the  Quo- 
rum. If  he  wishes  to  exert  all  his  power, 
undoubtedly  he  may  now  seize  the  leader- 
ship. 

The  time  is  particularly  opportune  for  him. 
The  term  of  a  son  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate will  expire  next  year,  and  unless  some 
powerful  influence  is  exerted,  a  Democrat 
opposed  to  the  Cannon  interests  may  be 
seated  in  his  stead.  With  the  father  guiding 
the  Mormon  people,  and  holding  over  them 
the  alleged  commands  of  God,  able  to  make 
any  movement  he  likes  without  working 
through  one  higher  in  office  than  himself, 
such  an  influence  could  be  exerted  without 
difficulty.  Moreover,  at  the  present  time 
the  Cannon  family  is  vastly  interested  in  a 
project  to  build  a  railroad  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  Los  Angeles,  in  the  development  of 
mines  throughout  Utah,  and  in  many  other 
propositions  where  money  is  needed.  Con- 
trol of  the  Mormon  Church,  of  senatorships, 
legislatures  and  municipalities  it  is  not 
necessary  to  emphasize,  give  a  huge  advan- 
tage in  the  task  of  placing  loans. 

Should  Mr.  Cannon  seize  the  presidency 
the  results  would  be  far-reaching.  He  is  by 
far  the  most  cunning  and  least  scrupulous 
politician  in  the  Church,  and  his  whole  in- 
fluence would  be  exerted  to  make  Mormonism 
of  great  potency  in  the  politics  of  the  coun- 
try. What  he  would  do  if  he  were  to  gain 
unlimited  power  may  be  judged  from  what 
he  has  done  when  hampered  by  the  superior 
station  of  one  not  always  able  to  comprehend 
the  subtlety  of  his  designs.  He  has  in  a 
decade  controlled  the  elections  of  Senators 
in  Wyoming,  Utah  and  Idaho,  brought  Utah 
politics  under  Church  control  entirely,  and 
caused  the  United  States  Congress  to  restore 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
Church  property  confiscated  under  the 
polygamy   laws.     What-  influence    might  he 
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not  exert  on  politics,  National  and  State,  if 
in  full  power  ? 

The  Richards  family,  from  a  national 
standpoint,  would  be  far  less  dangerous.  It 
has  always  been  as  honest  as  the  illogical 
character  of  the  Mormon  religion  would  al- 
low, and  its  political  aspirations  are  not  of 
the  far-reaching  or  threatening  nature  ol  the 
Cannon  ambitions.  They  aim  at  American 
ideals,  tinctured  only  a  bit  with  Mormon 
superstition,  while  the  others  strike  at  the 
ideas  that  are  most  truly  American. 

From  a  religious  standpoint  the  Mormon 
crisis  is  interesting,  partly  from  the  fact  that 
this  new  and  aspiring  sect  is  again  likely  to 
develop  one  of  its  absurdities  and  placard  it 
as  divinely  inspired,  but  largely  because  the 
political  quarrels  of  the  Church  leaders  may 
cause  a  cessation  of  the  aggressive  missionary 
campaign  being  waged  throughout  the  world, 
and  will  furnish  to  others  more  material  with 
which  to  combat  the  Mormon  propaganda. 
That  Mormonism  is  menacing  cannot  be 
doubted.  That  it  must  be  checked  even  in 
the  metropolis  is  recognized  now  by  many  of 
the  religious  leaders  who  have  seen  evidences 
of  its  growth  where  it  was  believed  to  have 
no  opportunity  to  sprout.  Therefore,  the 
evidences  of  its  temporal  shortcomings,  its 
selfish  surroundings,  cannot  fail  to  attract 
attention. 

Aside  from  the  results  that  are  to  come 
from  the  death  of  President  Woodruff,  how- 
ever, there  is  much  in  this  event  to  awaken 
interest.  This  "  prophet,  seer  and  revelator" 
had  a  romantic  life,  bound  up  with  the 
Church  he  led  in  his  later  years.  He  was  a 
type  of  those  New  England  men  who  formed 
the  backbone  of  Joseph  Smith's  people,  and 
the  story  of  his  life  gives  insight  into  the 
reasons  for  the  stubborn  resistance  which  his 
people  made  for  so  many  years  against  the 
attempts  of  the  nation  to  bring  them  to 
agreement  with  American  ideas. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  converts  of  the 
Church  convinced  in  an  hour,  and  faithful 
always.  He  had  been  imbued  in  his  youth 
with  the  religious  restlessness  which  was 
distinctly  felt  in  New  England  early  in  the 
century.  He  partook  of  the  questionings 
which  were  aimed  at  all  sects  of  the  day,  and 
believed  something  new  must  come  before 
the  proper  religion  would  exist  on  earth.      It 


was  while  in  this  state  of  mind  that  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Oswego  in  the  thirties.  Curiosity  led 
him  to  hear  the  address  of  one  of  the  vagrant 
missionaries  whom  Joseph  Smith  was  then 
sending  out  from  Kirtland,  O.  He  listened 
in  a  dim  little  hall,  and  after  the  meeting 
asked  to  be  baptized.  He  was  then  sent  to 
meet  the  prophet,  and  from  that  time  be- 
came one  of  the  great  missionaries  of  the 
Church. 

That  he  was  sincere  I  have  never  doubted; 
and  his  very  sincerity  furnished  one  of  the 
puzzles  with  which  Mormonism  abounds.  It 
is  akin  to  the  stubborn  declarations  of  the 
"three  witnesses"  that  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon was  inspired,  persisted  in  even  after 
they  had  been  cast  ignominiously  from  the 
Church.  Whatever  acts  he  may  have  done 
in  his  life  that  seemed  to  others  dishonest  no 
doubt  proceeded  from  the  conviction  that  he 
was  serving  the  highest  purposes  of  God. 
That  he  believed  he  was  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  Master  seems  indisputable;  tho  it  is 
more  than  suspicion  that  designing  men  often 
made  the  voice  of  Satan  sound  to  him  like 
trumpet-tones  from  on  high. 

There  was  something  of  the  hero  about 
him,  erring  tho  he  undoubtedly  was  in  relig- 
ion. He  stubbornly  carried  his  belief  through 
England,  persistently  fighting  those  who  op- 
posed him,  until  they  appealed  to  Parliament 
for  a  law  to  expel  all  Mormons  from  the 
country.  He  faced  mobs  in  the  West  with 
his  "prophet"  leader,  followed  Brigham 
Young  through  the  wilderness,  braved  sav- 
ages, hunger  and  all  kinds  of  hardship,  al- 
ways with  the  serene  faith  that  he  was  work- 
ing the  will  of  God.  There  was  much  to 
admire  about  him,  and  it  is  only  with  pity  that 
one  contemplates  the  base  political  uses  to 
which  his  good  motives  were  often  put. 

The  religious' world  will  remember  him  as 
the  Mormon  leader  who  formally  renounced 
the  practice  of  polygamy.  Whether  his  peo- 
ple have  upheld  that  renunciation  in  good 
faith  is  a  mooted  question;  that  he  did  so  is 
proven.  His  letter  to  The  Independent 
recently,  probably  his  last  public  communi- 
cation, showed  what  an  exalted  idea  he  had 
of  the  good  faith  of  the  Mormons. 

He  had  two  great  ambitions,  and  lived  to 
see  them  satisfied.  One  was  that  he  should 
dedicate  the  Temple  in  Salt  Lake,  with  which 
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a  great  part  of  his  life   had   been    identified;  told  those  with  whom  he  had  long   labored 

the   other   that  he  should  place  his  favorite  in  the  Church  that  his  work  was  ended,  and 

son  in  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  he  was  ready  to  leave  the  world. 

When  these    things    were    accomplished    he  new  York  City. 


THE  FIEND    OF  THE  COOPERAGE.* 


BY    A.    CONAN    DOYLE. 


It  was  no  easy  matter  to  bring  the  "  Game- 
cock" up  to  the  island,  for  the  river  had 
swept  down  so  much  silt  that  the  banks  ex- 
tended for  many  miles  out  into  the  Atlantic. 
The  coast  was  hardly  to  be  seen  when  the 
first  white  curl  of  the  breakers  warned  us  of 
our  danger,  and  from  there  onward  we  made 
our  way  very  carefully  under  mainsail  and 
jib,  keeping  the  broken  water  well  to  the  left, 
as  is  indicated  in  the  chart.  More  than  once 
her  bottom  touched  the  sand  (we  were  draw- 
ing something  undersix  feet  at  the  time);  but 
we  had  always  way  enough  and  luck  enough 
to  carry  us  through.  Finally,  the  water 
shoaled  very  rapidly;  but  they  had  sent  a 
canoe  from  the  factory,  and  the  Krooboy 
pilot  brought  us  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  island.  Here  we  dropped  our  anchor, 
for  the  gestures  of  the  negro  indicated  that 
we  could  not  hope  to  get  any  further.  The 
blue  of  the  sea  had  changed  to  the  brown  of 
the  river,  and,  even  under  the  shelter  of  the 
island,  the  current  was  singing  and  swirling 
round  our  bows.  The  stream  appeared  to 
be  in  spate,  for  it  was  over  the  roots  of  the 
palm-trees,  and  everywhere  upon  its  muddy, 
greasy  surface  we  could  see  logs  of  wood  and 
debris  of  all  sorts  which  had  been  carried 
down  by  the  flood. 

When  I  had  assured  myself  that  we  swung 
securely  at  our  moorings,  I  thought  it  best 
to  begin  watering  at  once,  for  the  place  look- 
ed as  if  it  reeked  with  fever.  The  heavy 
river,  the  muddy,  shining  banks,  the  bright, 
poisonous  green  of  the  jungle,  the  moist 
steam  in  the  air,  they  were  all  so  many  dan- 
ger signals  to  one  who  could  read  them.  I 
sent  the  long-boat  off,  therefore,  with  two 
large  hogsheads,  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
last  us  until  we  made  St.  Paul  de  Loanda. 
For  my  own  part  I  took  the  dingy  and  rowed 
for  the  island,  for  I  could  see  the  Union  Jack 
fluttering  above  the  bales,  to   mark  the  posi- 


tion of   Armitage  &    Wilson's    trading     sta- 
tion. 

When  I  had  cleared  the  grove  I  could  see 
the  place,  along,  low,  whitewashed  building, 
with  a  deep  veranda  in  front,  and  an  im- 
mense pile  of  palm-oil  barrels  heaped  upon 
either  flank  of  it.  A  row  of  surf  boats  and 
canoes  lay  along  the  beach,  and  a  single 
small  jetty  projected  into  the  river.  Two 
men  in  white  suits,  with  red  cummerbunds 
round  their  waists,  were  waiting  upon  the 
end  of  it  to  receive  me.  One  was  a  large, 
portly  fellow,  with  a  grayish  beard;  the 
other  was  slender  and  tall,  with  a  pale,  pinch- 
ed face,  which  was  half  concealed  by  a  great 
mushroom-shaped  hat. 

"Very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  the  latter, 
cordially.  "I  am  Walker,  the  agent  of  Ar- 
mitage &  Wilson.  Let  me  introduce  Dr. 
Severall  of  the  same  company,  ft  is  not 
often  we  see  a  private  yacht  in  these 
parts." 

"She's  the  'Gamecock,'"  I  explained. 
"I'm  owner  and  captain — Meldrum  is  the 
name." 

"Exploring?"  he  asked. 

•T"m  a  lepidopterist — a  butterfly-catcher. 
I've  been  doing  the  West  Coast  from  Senegal 
downward." 

"Good  sport  ?"  asked  the  doctor,  turning 
a  slow  yellow-shot  eye  upon  me. 

"  I  have  forty  cases  full.  We  came  in  here 
to  water,  and  also  to  see  what  you  have  in 
my  line." 

These  introductions  and  explanations  had 
filled  up  the  time  while  my  two  Krooboys 
were  making  the  dingy  fast.  Then  I  walked 
down  the  jetty  with  one  of  my  new  acquaint- 
ances upon  either  side,  each  plying  me  with 
questions;  for  they  had  seen  no  white  man  for 
months. 

"  What  do  we  do  ?"  said  the  doctor,  when 
I   had  begun   asking   questions   in   my  turn. 
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"  Our  business  keeps  us   pretty  busy,    and  in 
our  leisure  time  we  talk  politics." 

"Yes,  by  the  special  mercy  of  Providence 
Severall  is  a  rank  radical  and  I  am  a  good 
stiff  Unionist,  and  we  talk  home  rule  for  two 
solid  hours  every  evening." 

"And  drink  quinine  cocktails,"  said  the 
doctor.  "We're  both  pretty  well  salted 
now,  but  our  normal  temperature  was  about 
103  last  year.  I  shouldn't,  as  an  impartial 
adviser,  recommend  you  to  stay  here  very 
long  unless  you  are  collecting  bacilli  as  well 
as  butterflies.  The  mouth  of  the  Ogowai 
River  will  never  develop  into  a  health  re- 
sort." 

There  was  nothing  finer  than  the  way  in 
which  these  outlying  pickets  of  civilization 
distil  a  grim  humor  out  of  their  desolate  sit- 
uation, and  turn  not  only  a  bold,  but  a  laugh- 
ing face  upon  the  chances  which  their  lives 
may  bring.  Everywhere  from  Sierra  Leone 
downward  I  had  found  the  same  reeking 
swamps,  the  same  isolated  fever-racked  com- 
munities and  the  same  bad  jokes.  There  is 
something  approaching  to  the  divine  in  that 
power  of  man  to  rise  above  his  conditions 
and  to  use  his  mind  for  the  purpose  of  mock- 
ing at  the  miseries  of  his  body. 

"Dinner  will  be  ready  in  about  half  an 
hour,  Captain  Meldrum,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  Walker  has  gone  into  see  about  it;  he's  the 
housekeeper  this  week.  Meanwhile,  if  you 
like,  we'll  stroll  round,  and  I'll  show  you  the 
sights  of  the  island." 

The  sun  had  already  sunk  beneath  the  line 
of  palm-trees,  and  the  great  arch  of  the 
heaven  above  our  head  was  like  the  inside  of 
a  huge  shell,  shimmering  with  dainty  pinks 
and  delicate  iridescence.  No  one  who  has 
not  lived  in  a  land  where  the  weight  and 
heat  of  a  napkin  become  intolerable  upon 
the  knees  can  imagine  the  blessed  relief 
which  the  coolness  of  evening  brings  along 
with  it.  In  this  sweeter  and  purer  air  the 
doctor  and  I  walked  round  the  little  island, 
he  pointing  out  the  stores  and  explaining  the 
routine  of  his  work. 

"There's  a  certain  romance  about  the 
place,"  said  he,  in  answer  to  some  remark  of 
mine  about  the  dulness  of  their  lives.  "  We 
are  living  here  just  upon  the  edge  of  the 
great  unknown.  Up  there,"  he  continued, 
pointing  to  the  northeast,  "  Du  Chaillu  pene- 


trated, and  found  the  home  of  the  gorilla. 
That  is  the  Gaboon  country — the  land  of  the 
great  apes.  In  this  direction,"  pointing  to 
the  southeast,  "no  one  has  been  very  far. 
Tlae  land  which  is  drained  by  this  river  is 
practically  unknown  to  Europeans.  Every 
log  which  is  carried  past  us  by  the  current 
has  come  from  an  undiscovered  country.  I've 
often  wished  that  I  was  a  better  botanist 
when  I  have  seen  the  singular  orchids  and 
curious-looking  plants  which  have  been  cast 
up  on  the  eastern  end  of  the.  island." 

The  place  which  the  doctor  indicated  was 
a  sloping  brown  beach,  freely  littered  with 
the  flotsam  of  the  stream.  At  each  end  was 
a  curved  point,  like  a  little  natural  break- 
water, so  that  a  small  shallow  bay  was  left 
between.  This  was  full  of  floating  vegeta- 
tion, with  a  single  huge  splintered  tree  lying 
stranded  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  current  rip- 
pling against  its  high  black  side. 

"These  are  all  from  up-country,"  said  the 
doctor.  "They  get  caught  in  our  little  bay, 
and  then  when  some  extra  freshet  comes 
they  are  washed  out  again  and  carried  to  the 
sea." 

"What  is  the  tree?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  some  kind  of  teak  I  should  imagine, 
but  pretty  rotten  by  the  look  of  it.  We  get 
all  sorts  of  big  hardwood  trees  floating  past 
here,  to  say  nothing  of  the  palms.  Just  come 
in  here,  will  you  ?" 

He  led  the  way  into  a  long  building  with 
an  immense  quantity  of  barrel  staves  and 
iron  hoops  littered  about  in  it. 

"This  is  our  cooperage,"  said  he.  "We 
have  the  staves  sent  out  in  bundles,  and  we 
put  them  together  ourselves.  Now  you 
don't  see  anything  particularly  sinister  about 
this  building,  do  you?" 

I  looked  round  at  the  high  corrugated  iron 
roof,  the  white  wooden  walls,  and  the  earthen 
floor.  In  one  corner  lay  a  mattress  and  a 
blanket. 

"I  see  nothing  very  alarming,"  said  I. 

"And  yet  there's  something  out  of  the 
common,  too,"  he  remarked.  "You  see 
that  bed  ?  Well,  I  intend  to  sleep  there 
to-night.  I  don't  want  to  buck,  but  I  think 
it's  a  bit  of  a  test  for  nerve. ' ' 

"Why?" 

"Oh,  there  have  been  some  funny  goings 
on.     You  were  talking  about  the  monotony 
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of  our  lives,  but  1  assure  you  that  they  are 
sometimes  quite  as  exciting  as  we  wish  them 
to  be.  You'd  better  comeback  to  the  house 
now,  for  after  sundown  we  begin  to  get  the 
fever-fog  up  from  the  marshes.  There,  you 
can  see  it  coming  across  the  river." 

1  looked  and  saw  long  tentacles  of  white 
vapor  writhing  out  from  among  the  thick 
green  underwood  and  crawling  at  us  over  the 
broad,  swirling  surface  of  the  brown  river. 
At  the  same  time  ihe  air  turned  suddenly 
dank  and  cold. 

"  There's  the  dinner-gong,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. "If  this  matter  interests  you,  I'll  tell 
you  about  it  afterward." 

It  did  interest  me  very  much,  for  there  was 
something  earnest  and  subdued  in  his  man- 
ner as  he  stood  in  the  empty  cooperage 
which  appealed  very  forcibly  to  my  imagina- 
tion. He  was  a  big,  bluff,  hearty  man,  this 
doctor,  and  yet  I  had  detected  a  curious  ex- 
pression in  his  eyes  as  he  glanced  about  him 
— an  expression  which  I  would  not  describe 
as  one  of  fear,  but  rather  that  of  a  man  who 
is  alert  and  on  his  guard. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  I,  as  we  returned  to 
the  house,  "  you  have  shown  me  the  huts  of 
a  good  many  of  your  native  assistants,  but  I 
have  not  seen  any  of  the  natives  them- 
selves." 

"They  sleep  in  the  hulk  over  yonder, " 
the  doctor  answered,  pointing  over  to  one  of 
the  banks. 

"Indeed?  I  should  not  have  thought  in 
that  case  that  they  would  need  the  huts." 

"Oh,  they  used  the  huts  until  quite  re- 
cently. We've  put  them  on  the  hulk  until 
they  recover  their  confidence  a  little.  They 
were  all  half  mad  with  fright,  so  we  let  them 
go,  and  nobody  sleeps  on  the  island  except 
Walker  and  myself." 

"What  frightened  them  ?"  I  asked. 
"Well,  that  brings  us  back  to  the  same 
story.  I  suppose  Walker  has  no  objection 
to  your  hearing  all  about  it.  I  don't  know 
why  we  should  make  any  secret  about  it,tho 
it  is  certainly  a  pretty  bad  business." 

He  made  no  further  allusion  to  it  during 
the  excellent  dinner  which  had  been  pre- 
pared in  my  honor.  It  appeared  that  no 
sooner  had  the  little  white  topsail  of  the 
' '  Gamecock  "  shown  round  Cape  Lopez  than 
these  kind  fellows  had  begun  to  prepare  their 


famous  peppet-pot — which  is  the  pungent 
stew  peculiar  to  the  West  Coast — and  to 
boil  their  yams  and  sweet  potatoes.  We  sat 
down  to  as  good  a  native  dinner  as  one  could 
wish,  served  by  a  smart  Sierra  Leone  waiting 
boy.  I  was  just  remarking  to  myself  that  he 
at  least  had  not  shared  in  the  general  flight 
when,  having  laid  the  dessert  and  wine  upon 
the  table,  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  turban. 

"  Anyt'ing  else  I  do,  Massa  Walker?"  he 
asked. 

<(No,  I  think  that  is  all  right,  Moussa," 
my  host  answered.  "I  am  not  feeling  very 
well  to-night,  tho,  and  I  should  much  prefer 
if  you  would  stay  on  the  island." 

I  saw  a  struggle  between  his  fears  and  his 
duty  upon  the  swarthy  face  of  the  African. 
His  skin  had  turned  of  that  livid  purplish  tint 
which  stands  for  pallor  in  a  negro,  and  his 
eyes  looked  furtively  about  him. 

"  No,  no.  Massa  Walker,"  he  cried,  at 
last;  "  you  better  come  to  the  hulk  with  me, 
sah.  Look  after  you  much  better  in  the 
hulk,  sah!" 

"That  won't  do,  Moussa.  White  men 
don't  run  away  from  the  posts  where  they 
are  placed." 

Again  I  saw  the  passionate  struggle  in  the 
negro's  face,  and  again  his  fears  prevailed. 

"No  use,  Massa  Walker,  sah!"  he  cried. 
"  S'elp  me,  I  can't  do  it.  If  it  was  yesterday 
or  if  it  was  to-morrow,  but  this  is  the  third 
night,  sah,  an'  it's  more  than  I  can  face." 

Walker  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Off  with  you  then!"  said  he.  "When 
the  mail-boat  comes  you  can  get  back  to  Si- 
erra Leone,  for  I'll  have  no  servant  who  de- 
serts me  when  I  need  him  most.  I  suppose 
this  is  all  mystery  to  you,  or  has  the  doctor 
told  you,  Captain  Meldrum?" 

"I  showed  Captain  Meldrum  the  cooper- 
age, but  I  did  not  tell  him  anything,"  said 
Dr.  Severall.  "You're  looking  bad,  Walk- 
er," he  added,  glancing  at  his  companion. 
"You  have  a  strong  touch  coming  on  you." 

"Yes,  I've  had  the  shiversall  day,  and  now 
my  head  is  like  a  cannon-ball.  I  took  ten 
grains  of  quinine,  and  my  ears  are  singing 
like  a  kettle.  But  I  want  to  sleep  with  you 
in  the  cooperage  to-night." 

"  No,  no,,  my  dear  chap;  I  won't  hear  of 
such  a  thing.  You  must  get  to  bed  at  once; 
and  I  am  sure  Meldrum  will  excuse  you.     1 
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shall  sleep  in  the  cooperage,  and  I  promise 
you  that  I'll  be  round  with  your  medicine 
before  breakfast." 

It  was  evident  that  Walker  had  been  struck 
by  one  of  those  sudden  and  violent  attacks 
of  remittent  fever  which  are  the  curse  of  the 
West  Coast.  His  sallow  cheeks  were  flushed 
and  his  eyes  shining  with  fever,  and  suddenly 
as  he  sat  there  he  began  to  croon  out  a  song 
in  the  high-pitched  voice  of  delirium. 

"  Come,  come,  we  must  get  you  to  bed, 
old  chap,"  said  the  doctor;  and  with  my  aid 
he  led  his  friend  into  his  bedroom.  There 
we  undressed  him,  and  presently,  after  tak- 
ing a  strong  sedative,  he  settled  down  into  a 
deep  slumber. 

"  He's  right  for  the  night,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, as  we  sat  down  and  filled  our  glasses 
once  more.  "  Sometimes  it  is  my  turn  and 
sometimes  his,  but,  fortunately,  we  have 
never  been  down  together.  I  should  have 
been  sorry  to  be  out  of  it  to-night,  for  I  have 
a  little  mystery  to  unravel.  I  told  you  that 
I  intended  to  sleep  in  the  cooperage." 

"  Yes,  you  said  so." 

"When  I  said  sleep  I  meant  watch,  for 
there  will  be  no  sleep  for  me.  We've  had 
such  a  scare  here  that  no  native  will  stay 
after  sundown,  and  I  mean  to  find  out  to- 
night what  the  cause  of  it  all  may  be.  It  has 
always  been  the  custom  for  a  native  watch- 
man to  sleep  in  the  cooperage,  to  prevent  the 
barrel  hoops  being  stolen.  Well,  six  days 
ago  the  fellow  who  slept  there  disappeared, 
and  we  have  never  seen  a  trace  of  him  since. 
It  was  certainly  singular,  for  no  canoe  had 
been  taken,  and  these  waters  are  too  full  of 
crocodiles  for  any  man  to  swim  to  shore. 
What  became  of  the  fellow,  or  how  he  could 
have  left  the  island  is  a  complete  mystery. 
Walker  and  I  were  merely  surprised,  but  the 
blacks  were  badly  scared,  and  queer  voodoo 
tales  began  to  get  about  among  them.  But 
the  real  stampede  broke  out  three  nights  ago 
when  the  new  watchman  in  the  cooperage 
also  disappeared." 

"  What  became  of  him?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  we  not  only  don't  know,  but  we 
can't  even  give  a  guess  which  would  fit  the 
facts.  The  niggers  swear  there  is  a  fiend  in 
the  cooperage  who  claims  a  man  every  third 
night.  They  wouldn't  stay  in  the  island — 
nothing  could  persuade  them.   Even  Moussa, 


who  is  a  faithful  boy  enough,  would,  as  you 
have  seen,  leave  his  master  in  a  fever  rather 
than  remain  for  the  night.  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  run  this  place  we  must  reassure  our 
niggers,  and  I  don't  know  any  better  way 
of  doing  it  than  by  putting  in  a  night  there 
myself.  This  is  the  third  night,  you  see,  so 
I  suppose  the  thing  is  due,  whatever  it  may 
be." 

"Have  you  no  clue?"  I  asked.  "Was 
there  no  mark  of  violence,  no  blood-stain, 
no  footprints,  nothing  to  give  a  hint  as  to 
what  kind  of  danger  you  may  have  to 
meet." 

"  Absolutely  nothing.  The  man  was  gone, 
and  that  was  all.  Last  time  it  was  old  Ali, 
who  has  been  wharf-tender  here  since  the 
place  was  started.  He  was  always  as  steady 
as  a  rock,  and  nothing  but  foul  play  would 
take  him  from  his  work." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I  really  don't  think 
that  this  is  a  one-man  job.  Your  friend  is 
full  of  laudanum,  and  come  what  might  he 
can  be  of  no  assistance  to  you.  You  must 
let  me  stay  and  put  in  a  night  with  you  at 
the  cooperage." 

"Well,  now,  that's  very  good  of  you, 
Meldrum,"  said  he,  heartily,  shaking  my 
hand  across  the  table.  "It's  not  a  thing 
that  I  should  have  ventured  to  propose,  for 
it  is  asking  a  good  deal  of  a  casual  visitor; 
but  if  you  really  mean  it" — 

"  Certainly  I  mean  it.  If  you  will  excuse 
me  a  moment  I  will  hail  the  '  Gamecock'  and 
let  them  know  that  they  need  not  expect 
me." 

As  we  came  back  from  the  other  end  of 
the  little  jetty  we  were  both  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  the  night.  A  huge  blue-black 
pile  of  clouds  had  built  itself  up  upon  the 
landward  side,  and  the  wind  came  from  it  in 
little  hot  pants,  which  beat  upon  our  faces 
like  the  draft  from  a  blast-furnace.  Under 
the  jetty  the  river  was  swirling  and  hissing, 
tossing  little  white  spurts  of  spray  over  the 
planking. 

"Confound  it!"  said  Dr.  Severall.  "We 
are  likely  to  have  a  flood  on  the  top  of  all 
our  troubles.  That  rise  in  the  river  means 
heavy  rain  up-country,  and  when  it  once 
begins  you  never  know  how  far  it  will  go. 
We've  had  the  island  nearly  covered  before 
now.      Well,    we'll    just   go    and    see    that 
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Walker  is  comfortable,  and  then  if  you   like 
we'll  settle  down  in  our  quarters." 

The  sick  man  was  sunk  in  a  profound 
slumber,  and  we  left  him  with  some  crushed 
limes  in  a  glass  beside  him  in  case  he  should 
awake  with  the  thirst  of  fever  upon  him. 
Then  we  made  our  way  through  the  un- 
natural gloom  thrown  by  that  menacing 
cloud.  The  river  had  risen  so  high  that  the 
little  bay  which  I  have  described  at  the  end 
of  the  island  had  become  almost  obliterated 
through  the  submerging  of  its  flanking  pen- 
insula. The  great  raft  of  driftwood,  with 
the  huge  black  tree  in  the  middle,  was  sway- 
ing up  and  down  in  the  swollen  current. 

''That's  one  good  thing  a  flood  will  do 
for  us,"  said  the  doctor.  "  It  carries  away 
all  the  vegetable  stuff  which  is  brought  down 
on  to  the  east  end  of  the  island.  It  came 
down  with  the  freshet  the  other  day,  and 
here  it  will  stay  until  a  flood  sweeps  it  out 
into  the  main  stream.  Well  here's  our 
room,  and  here  are  some  books,  and  here  is 
my  tobacco-pouch;  and  we  must  try  and  put 
in  the  night  as  best  we  may." 

By  the  light  of  our  single  lantern  the 
great,  lonely  room  looked  very  gaunt  and 
dreary.  Save  for  the  piles  of  staves  and 
heaps  of  hoops  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
in  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  mattress  for 
the  doctor,  which  had  been  laid  in  the  cor- 
ner. We  made  a  couple  of  seats  and  a  table 
out  of  the  staves,  and  settled  down  together 
for  a  long  vigil.  Severall  had  brought  a 
revolver  for  me,  and  was  himself  armed  with 
a  double-barreled  shotgun.  We  loaded  our 
weapons  and  laid  them  cocked  within  reach 
of  our  hands.  The  little  circle  of  light  and 
the  black  shadows  arching  over  us  were  so 
melancholy  that  he  went  off  to  the  house,  and 
returned  with  two  candles.  One  side  of  the 
cooperage  was  pierced,  however,  by  several 
open  windows,  and  it  was  only  by  screening 
our  lights  behind  staves  that  we  could  pre- 
vent them  from  being  extinguished. 

The  doctor,  who  appeared  to  be  a  man  of 
iron  nerves,  had  settled  down  to  a  book;  but 
I  observed  that  every  now  and  then  he  laid 
it  upon  his  knee,  and  took  an  earnest  look 
all  round  him.  For  my  part,  altho  I  tried 
once  or  twice  to  read  I  found  it  impossible  to 
concentrate  my  thoughts  upon  the  book. 
They  would  always  wander  back  to  this  great, 


empty,  silent  room  and  to  the  sinister  mys- 
tery which  overshadowed  it.  I  racked  my 
brains  for  some  possible  theory  which  would 
explain  the  disappearance  of  these  two  men. 
There  was  the  black  fact  that  they  were  gone, 
and  not  the  least  tittle  of  evidence  as  to  why 
or  whither.  And  here  we  were  waiting  in 
the  same  place — waiting  without  an  idea  as 
to  what  we  were  waiting  for.  I  was  right  in 
saying  that  it  was  not  a  one-man  job.  It 
was  trying  enough  as  it  was,  but  no  force 
upon  earth  would  have  kept  me  there  with- 
out a  comrade. 

What  an  endless  tedious  night  it  was! 
Outside  we  heard  the  lapping  and  gurgling 
of  the  great  river,  and  the  soughing  of  the 
rising  wind.  Within,  save  for  our  breathing, 
the  turning  of  the  doctor's  pages,  and  the 
high,  shrill  ping  of  an  occasional  mosquito, 
there  was  a  heavy  silence.  Once  my  heart 
sprang  into  my  mouth  as  Severall's  book 
suddenly  fell  to  the  ground  and  he  sprang  to 
his  feet  with  his  eyes  on  one  of  the  win- 
dows. 

"  Did  you  see  anything,   Meldrum  ?" 

"  No.     Did  you  ?" 

"Well,  I  had  a  vague  sense  of  movement 
outside  fhat  window."  He  caught  up  his 
gun  and  approached  it.  "No,  there's  noth- 
ing to  be  seen;  and  yet  I  could  have  sworn 
that  something  passed  slowly  across  it." 

"A  palm-leaf,  perhaps,"  said  I,  for  the 
wind  was  growing  stronger  every  instant. 

"Very  likely,"  said  he,  and  settled  down 
to  his  book  again;  but  his  eyes  were  forever 
darting  little,  suspicious  glances  up  at  the 
window.  I  watched  it  also,  but  all  was  quiet 
outside. 

And  then  suddenly  our  thoughts  were 
turned  into  a  new  direction  by  the  bursting 
of  the  storm.  A  blinding  flash  was  followed 
by  a  clap  which  shook  the  building.  Again 
and  again  came  the  vivid  white  glare  with 
the  thunder  at  the  same  instant,  like  the 
flash  and  roar  of  a  monstrous  piece  of  artil- 
lery. And  then  down  came  the  tropical 
rain,  crashing  and  rattling  on  the  corrugated 
iron  'roofing  of  the  cooperage.  The  big,  hol- 
low room  boomed  like  a  drum.  From  the 
darkness  arose  a  strange  mixture  of  noises — 
a  gurgling,  splashing,  tinkling,  bubbling, 
washing,  dripping — every  liquid  sound  that 
nature  can  produce,  from  the  thrashing  and 
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swishing  of  the  rain  to  the  deep  'steady  boom 
of  the  river.  Hour  after  hour  the  uproar 
grew  louder  and  more  sustained. 

"  My  word,"  said  Several!,  "we  are  going 
to  have  the  father  of  all  the  floods  this  time. 
Well,  here's  the  dawn  coming  at  last,  and 
that  is  a  blessing.  We've  about  exploded 
the  third  night  superstition,  anyhow." 

A  gray  light  was  stealing  through  the 
room,  and  there  was  the  day  upon  us  in  an 
instant.  The  rain  had  eased  off,  but  the 
coffee-colored  river  was  roaring  past  like  a 
waterfall.  Its  power  made  me  fear  for  the 
anchor  of  the  "Gamecock." 

"I  must  get  aboard,"  said  i.  "If  she 
drags  she'll  never  be  able  to  beat  up  the 
river  again." 

"  The  island  is  as  good  as  a  breakwater," 
the  doctor  answered.  ■ '  I  can  give  you  a  cup 
of  coffee  if  you  will  come  up  to  the  house." 

I  was  chilled  and  miserable,  so  the  sugges- 
tion was  a  welcome  one.  We  left  the  ill- 
omened  cooperage  with  its  mystery  still  un- 
solved, and  we  splashed  our  way  up  to  the 
house. 

"  There's  the  spirit-lamp, "  said  Severall. 
"  If  you  would  just  put  a  light  to  it  I  will  see 
how  Walker  feels  this  morning." 

He  left  me.  but  was  back  in  an  instant 
with  a  dreadful  face. 

"  He's  gone!"  he  cried,  hoarsely. 
The  words  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through 
me.     I    stood    with    the    lamp  in  my  hand, 
glaring  at  him. 

"Yes,  he's  gone!"  he  repeated.  "Come 
and  look." 

I  followed  him  without  a  word,  and  the  first 
thing  that  I  saw  as  I   entered  the   bedroom 
was  Walker  himself  lying  huddled  on  his  bed 
in  the  gray  flannel  sleeping  suit   in   which  I 
had  helped  to  dress  him  on  the  night  before. 
"Not  dead,  surely!"  I  gasped. 
The   doctor   was   terribly   agitated.       His 
hands  were  shaking  like  leaves  in  the  wind. 
"  He's  been  dead  some  hours." 
"  Was  it  fever?" 
"  Fever!     Look  at  his  foot !" 
I  glanced  down,  and  a  cry  of  horror  burst 
from  my  lips.     One  foot  was  not  merely  dis- 
located, but  was  turned  completely  round  in 
a  most  grotesque  contortion. 

"Good  heavens!"  \  cried.  "What  can 
have  done  this  ?" 


Severall  had  laid  his  hand  upon  the  dead 
man's  chest. 

"  Feel  here,"  he  whispered. 

I  placed  my  hand  at  the  same  spot.  There 
was  no  resistance.  The  body  was  absolutely 
soft  and  limp.  It  was  like  pressing  a  saw- 
dust doll. 

"  The  breast-bone  is  gone,"  said  Severall, 
in  the  same  awed  whisper.  "  He's  broken  to 
bits.  Thank  God  that  he  had  the  laudanum. 
You  can  see  by  his  face  that  he  died  in  his 
sleep." 

"  But  who  can  have  done  this?" 

"  I've  had  about  as  much  as  I  can  stand," 
said  the  doctor,  wiping  his  forehead.  "I 
don't  know  that  I'm  a  greater  coward  than 
my  neighbors;  but  this  gets  beyond  me.  If 
you're  going  out  to  the  'Gamecock'  " — 

"Come  on!"  said  I;  and  off  we  started. 
If  we  did  not  run  it  was  because  each  of  us 
wished  to  keep  up  the  last  shadow  of  his  self- 
respect  before  the  other.  It  was  dangerous 
in  a  light  canoe  on  that  swollen  river,  but  we 
never  paused  to  give  the  matter  a  thought. 
He  bailing  and  I  paddling  we  kept  her  above 
water,  and  gained  the  deck  of  the  yacht. 
There,  with  two  hundred  yards  of  water  be- 
tween us  and  this  cursed  island,  we  felt  that 
we  were  our  own  men  once  more. 

"  We'll  go  back  in  an  hour  or  so. "said  he. 
"But  we  need  a  little  time  to  steady  our- 
selves. I  wouldn't  have  had  the  niggers  see 
me  as  I  was  just  now  for  a  year's  salary." 

"  I've  told  the  steward  to  prepare  break- 
fast; then  we  shall  go  back,"  said  I.  "But 
tell  me,  Dr.  Severall,  what  do  you  make  of 
it  all?" 

"  It  beats  me — beats  me  clean.  I've  heard 
of  voodoo  devilry,  and  I've  laughed  at  it  with 
the  others.  But  that  poor  old  Walker,  a 
decent,  God-fearing,  nineteenth  century, 
Primrose  League  Englishman  should  go  un- 
der like  this  without  a  whole  bone  in  his 
body — it's  given  me  a  shake,  I  won't  deny  it. 
But  look  there,  Meldrum,  is  that  hand  of 
yours  mad  or  drunk,  or  what  is  it?" 

Old  Patterson,  the  oldest  man  of  my  crew 
and  as  steady  as  the  Pyramids,  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  the  bows  with  a  boat-hook  to  fend 
off  the  drifting  logs  which  came  sweeping 
down  with  the  current.  Now  he  stood  with 
crooked  knees,  glaring  out  in  front  of- him, 
and  one  forefinger  stabbingfuriouslyattheair. 
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"  Look  at  it!"   he  yelled  — "  look  at  it!" 

And  at  the  same  instant  we  saw  it. 

A  huge  black  tree  trunk  was  coming  down 
the  river,  its  broad,  glistening  back  just 
lapped  by  the  water.  And  in  front  of  it — 
about  three  feet  in  front — arching  upward  like 
the  figure-head  of  a  ship,  there  hung  a 
dreadful  face,  swaying  slowly  from  side  to 
side.  It  was  flattened,  malignant,  as  large  as 
a  small  beer-barrel,  of  a  faded  fungoid  color; 
but  the  neck  which  supported  it  was  mottled 
with  a  dull  yellow  and  black.  As  it  flew  past 
the  "Gamecock"  in  the  swirl  of  the  waters, 
I  saw  two  immense  coils  roll  up  out  of  some 
great  hollow  in  the  tree,  and  the  villainous 
head  rose  suddenly  to  the  hight  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  looking  with  dull,  skin-covered 
eyes  at  the  yacht.  An  instant  later  the  tree 
had  shot  past  us  and  was  plunging  with  its 
horrible  passenger  toward  the  Atlantic. 

"  What  was  it  ?"   I  cried. 

"It  is  our  fiend  of  the  cooperage,"  said 
Dr.  Severall.  and  he  had  become  in  an  instant 
the  same  bluff,  self-confident  man  that  he 
had  been  before.  "Yes,  that  is  the  devil 
who  has  been  haunting  our  island.  It  is  the 
great  python  of  the  Gaboon." 


I  thought  of  the  stories  which  I  had  heard 
all  down  the  coast  of  the  monstrous  constrict- 
ors of  the  interior,  of  their  periodical  appe- 
tite, and  of  the  murderous  effects  of  their 
deadly  squeeze.  Then  it  all  took  shape  in 
my  mind.  There  had  been  a  freshet  the 
week  before.  It  had  brought  down  this  huge 
hollow  tree  with  its  hideous  occupant.  Who 
knows  from  what  far-distant  tropical  forest  it 
may  have  come.  It  had  been  stranded  on 
the  little  east  bay  of  the  island.  The  coop- 
erage had  been  the  nearest  house.  Twice 
with  the  return  of  its  appetite  it  had  carried 
off  the  watchman.  Last  night  it  had  doubt- 
less come  again,  when  Severall  had  thought 
he  saw  something  move  at  the  window,  but 
our  lights  had  driven  it  away.  It  had  writhed 
onward  and  had  slain  poor  Walker  in  his 
sleep. 

"Why  did  it  not  carry  him  off?"   I  asked. 

"The  thunder  and  lightning  must  have 
scared  the  brute  away.  There's  your  steward, 
Meldrum.  The  sooner  we  have  breakfast 
and  get  back  to  the  island  the  better,  or 
some  of  those  niggers  might  think  we  had 
been  frightened." 

London,  England. 


THE  FILIPINOS  AND  THE  FRIARS. 


BY    MARGHERITA   ARLINA    HAMM. 


The  attitude  of  the  natives  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  toward  the  religious  orders  liv- 
ing in  that  territory  has  been  a  strange  puz- 
zle to  the  civilized  world  ever  since  the  war 
with  Spain  drew  attention  to  that  hitherto 
unnoticed  part  of  the  world.  That  a  popu- 
lous community,  admittedly  peaceable  and 
devout,  should  manifest  so  fierce  a  hatred  for 
their  spiritual  advisers  is  certainly  a  paradox 
upon  the  face  of  it.  But  a  careful  study  of 
the  conditions,  legal,  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical, shows  that  no  other  status  could  have 
existed  and  that  the  little  brownmen  have 
not  displayed  as  much  resentment  as  the 
circumstances  would  extenuate,  if  not  jus- 
tify. 

When  the  Archipelago  was  first  settled  in 
1 565  by  the  Spaniards  under  Legaspi,  he  took 
with  him  a  number  of  Austin  or  Augustinian 
Friars.  These  were  a  powerful  organization 
of  the  sixteenth    century  and  enjoyed  privi- 


leges and  prerogatives  under  their  Papal 
charter  and  also  under  royal  decree.  They 
were  followed  almost  immediately  by 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and  shortly 
afterward  by  the  Recollets,  or  Friars  of  the 
Strict  Observance.  These  are  the  four 
brotherhoods  which  have  dominated  the 
Philippines  ever  since,  and  upon  each  a  few 
words  of  comment  may  be  of  use  to  the 
reader  in  understanding  the  Philippine  ques- 
tion. 

The  Austin  Friars  date  as  a  brotherhood 
from  1256.  Of  the  four  orders  they  are  the 
most  cultivated  and  the  least  offensive. 
Many  of  their  numbers  are  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Spanish  gentry,  tho  the  major- 
ity, especially  of  late  years,  have  been  the 
sons  of  tradesmen  and  small  farmers.  The 
Franciscans,  or  Gray  Friars,  date  from  1238, 
and  during  the  first  century  of  their  career 
waged  a  bitter  war  for  precedence  and  power 
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with  both  the  Austins  and  the  Dominicans. 
They  were  victorious  in  regard  to  the  latter, 
but  were  vanquished  by  the  former.  The 
Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars,  are  of  all  re- 
ligious bodies  the  most  representative  of 
Spain.  Their  founder,  Dominic  de  Guzman, 
was  a  Spanish  gentleman  who  became  fa- 
mous through  his  merciless  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses  in  the  thirteenth  centurv. 
To  him  has  been  ascribed  the  credit  of  estab- 
lishing the  Spanish  Inquisition;  but  this  is 
not  based  upon  fact.  He  obtained  his  char- 
ter from  Pope  Innocent  III  in  1215,  and  a 
second  broader  charter  from  Pope  Honorius 
in  1216.  Curiously  enough,  in  the  Charter 
both  members  and  order  are  sworn  to  abso- 
lute and  perpetual  poverty.  It  seems  hu- 
morous when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Dominicans  are  probably  the  richest  relig- 
ious fraternity  in  the  world.  Their  first  garb 
was  of  black  sackcloth  when  they  received 
the  name  of  Black  Friars.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance the  district  in  the  City  of  London 
where  they  established  a  convent  is  known 
even  to-day  as  Black  Friars.  After  they  be- 
came rich  and  powerful  they  adopted  the 
elegant  white  dress  which  they  still  wear. 
From  the  Spanish  Dominicans  have  been 
drawn  nearly  all  the  forces  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. When  that  somber  tribunal  was  es- 
tablished by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  it  was 
done  under  the  direction  of  two  Dominicans; 
and  they  it  was  who  inserted  the  awful 
clause  'vhich  confiscated  the  property  of  the 
heretic.giving  one  part  to  the  Spanish  Crown 
and  the  other  to  the  Holy  Office.  In  this 
way  the  institution  proved  a  source  of  enor- 
mous revenue  to  both  Church  and  State,  and 
its  long  career  in  Spain  may  be  charged  to 
political  and  pecuniary  rather  than  to  relig- 
ious motives.  Both  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans are  of  a  low  order  to-day,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  brotherhoods  in  the  Philippines 
are  concerned.  They  are  drawn  from  the 
peasantry  and  laboring  classes,  and  many  of 
them  can  scarcely  read  and  write.  They  are 
unpolished  in  their  manners  and  deficient  in 
all  the  knowledge  of  modern  life.  They  have 
a  strong  spirit  of  organization  and  are  capi- 
tal politicians.  They  have  several  hundred 
special  decrees  in  their  favor  which  they  have 
obtained  during  the  long  years  of  their  his- 
tory. 


The  Dominicans  are  the  true  governors  of 
the  Philippines.  The  Philippine  Church  is 
taken  from  their  numbers,  and  only  their 
nominees  have  any  chance  of  appointment 
to  rank  and  office. 

The  Recollets,  or  Silent  Friars,  are  an 
offshoot  of  the  Franciscans.  They  were 
started  by  a  Spanish  Franciscan  monk,  John 
de  Puebla,  known  in  the  religious  world  as 
John  of  Guadalupe  in  1489.  At  one  time 
they  promised  to  rival  the  parent  organiza- 
tion; but  the  promise  was  never  fulfilled. 

While  they  have  a  good  organization  in  the 
Philippines,  their  power  is  very  small  as 
compared  with  the  other  three  orders.  In 
the  semicivilized  parts  of  the  Philippines  and 
in  the  Carolines  there  are  some  thirty  or  forty 
Capuchin  monks,  who  are  the  lowest  and 
most  ignorant  of  all  the  Spanish  hierarchy. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  perform  their  func- 
tions in  the  territory  itself.  There  are  a  few 
Jesuits  in  the  Philippines;  but  they  are  only 
permitted  to  teach  and  take  charge  of  scien- 
tific branches  of  the  Government.  In  the 
last  thirty  years  the  Brothers  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  have  established  schools,  hospitals 
and  missions  in  the  islands,  and  are  doing 
good  work. 

At  the  present  time  the  Church  establish- 
ment may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  First, 
the  Church  proper,  which  is  controlled 
throughout  by  the  Dominicans,  and,  second, 
the  six  brotherhoods,  which  have  convents 
and  monasteries  as  follows:  The  Austin  Fri- 
ars at  Manila,  Cebu  and  Guadalupe;  the  Do- 
minicans at  Manila,  Dagupan,  Cavite,  Lin- 
gayen  and  Vigan;  the  Recollets  at  Manila, 
Cavite,  San  Sebastian,  Cebu  and  Imus;  the 
Franciscans  at  Manila,  San  Francisco,  Sam- 
paloc,  Vailon  and  Camarines  de  Sul;  the 
Capuchins  at  Yap,  Palaos  and  Ponape.  The 
Paulist  Fathers  have  eight  schools  and  five 
hospitals,  while  the  poor  Jesuits  are  only 
allowed  to  have  one  college,  the  Atheneum 
and  the  Astronomical  and  Meteorological 
Observatory.  It  may  be  noticed  at  this 
point  that  the  centers  of  insurrection  on  the 
part  of  the  Filipinos  have  been  at  the  places 
where  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  con- 
duct their  establishments. 

The  prosperity  of  the  brotherhoods  is 
shown  from  the  Spanish  official  records. 
They  are  entitled  to  a  government  allowance 
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from  the  annual  budget,  to  be  paid  as  a  pre- 
ferred claim  out  of  the  customs  receipts. 
The  annual  revenue  varies  from  eight  to  ten 
millions  per  annum,  and  the  sanctorum,  as 
the  Spanish  law  calls  the  Church  money, 
amounts  in  round  figures  to  $800,000.  The 
allowance  for  education  in  the  Philippines, 
with  its  population  of  at  least  ten  millions, 
is  only  $250,000  a  year,  not  as  much  as  is 
paid  for  the  same  purpose  by  one  of  our  fifth- 
rate  cities.  This  is  given  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  of  which,  by  law,  the  Archbishop 
is  vice-president  and  acting  head,  and  two 
friars  are  the  chairmen  of  the  chief  commit- 
tees. The  State  puts  aside  $50,000  a  year 
for  all  its  hospitals  and  asylums.  This  is 
also  paid  over  to  the  religious  organizations 
which  are  supposed  to  conduct  them. 

The  brotherhoods  own  vast  quantities  of 
estate,  both  real  and  personal,  which  by 
Spanish  law  is  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
members  of  their  orders  are  exempt  from 
cedulas,  or  personal  taxes,  which  constitute 
one-third  of  the  revenue  of  the  State.  Other 
privileges  which  enrich  them  are  the  follow- 
ing: the  feudal  right  of  Lords  Spiritual  in 
giving  base  leases.  In  these  the  tenant,  a 
native,  is  allowed  to  farm  the  land  on  which 
he  and  his  ancestors  have  always  lived  upon 
payment  of  a  certain  ground-rent,  or  a  cer- 
tain part  of  his  crops  and  herds.  It  is  a  very 
cruel  lease,  harder  and  more  crushing  than 
the  worst  English  lease  in  Ireland. 

All  improvements  belong  to  the  landlord, 
as  do  the  other  rights,  as  fishing,  mining, 
quarrying,  fuel  and  lumber.  The  only  modi- 
fication of  this  ancient  practice  is  that  the 
tenant  is  entitled  to  a  three  years'  lease, 
which  mitigates  many  of  the  hardships.  The 
friars  are  allowed  to  sell  bond  certificates 
on  a  commission  from  the  Government,  and 
also  stamps,  stamped  paper,  and  such  other 
documents  as  the  Spanish  law  requires.  In 
this  way  every  friar  is  a  political  agent  and 
makes  money  according  to  his  activity  in  his 
employer's  behalf. 

The  friars  have  a  monopoly  of  religious 
books,  pictures,  scapulars,  relics,  and  other 
religious  goods.  All  other  books  are  pro- 
hibited by  law.  They  have  the  right  to 
make  their  own  terms  respecting  fees,  for 
christening,  for  the  first  communion,  for 
weddings,  the   last   unction,  burials,  harvest 


feasts,  silver  and  golden  weddings,  and 
other  events  in  which  religious  forms  are 
employed. 

It  is  upon  this  rock  that  the  great  war 
arose  between  the  Dominicans  and  the 
Jesuits.  The  Jesuits  claimed  that  religious 
ceremonies  should  be  performed  free  of  all 
charge,  and  that  if  the  beneficiary  were  grate- 
ful he  might  pay  such  sum  as  seemed  right 
and  proper.  As  this  struck  a  blow  at  the 
Dominican  income  it  was  fiercely  resented. 
The  fight  which  ensued  was  of  great  bitter- 
ness in  the  last  century,  and  was  carried  on 
in  the  Provinces,  then  in  Manila,  and  finally 
in  Madrid.  The  superior  political  skill  of  the 
Dominicans  won  the  day,  and  a  royal  decree 
was  made,  expelling  the  Jesuits  from  the 
Philippines.  This  was  in  1768,  and  not 
until  1852  was  the  law  repealed.  During 
that  time  it  was  a  felony  for  a  Jesuit  to  enter 
the  Philippines,  to  go  on  a  Spanish  vessel 
with  the  indention  of  visiting  the  Philippines. 
or  to  remain  in  the  Philippines  if,  through 
any  way,  hegot  there.  What  little  property 
they  had  in  the  shape  of  schools  and  chapels 
was  confiscated  by  the  Dominicans.  In  1852, 
when  they  were  allowed  to  return,  it  was  con- 
ditionally. The  law  provides  that  the 
Jesuits  shall  not  exercise  any  priestly  func- 
tion and  shall  take  no  official  action  until  the 
same  or  the  program  for  the  same  has  been 
approved  by  the  Archbishop  of  Manila,  or  in 
his  default  by  the  suffragan  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  While  many  of  the  friars  are  very 
good  men,  yet  many  are  covetous  and  grasp- 
irg.  Their  demands  for  money  have  at  times 
entailed  considerable  hardships  upon  their 
parishioners. 

The  straw  which  broke  the  camel's  back 
was  a  special  law  passed  in  1888  whereby  the 
archbishop,  the  bishop  or  any  other  Church 
official  was  authorized  to  apply  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  free  labor  for  architectural  and 
constructional  purposes  when,  in  his  opinion, 
the  same  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church.  Under  the  Spanish  fiscal  system 
every  native  must  pay  a  certain  annual  tax. 
The  lack  of  employment,  sickness,  injury  or 
accident  is  no  excuse  whatever.  If  he  does 
not  pay  he  is  arrested  and  made  to  work  out 
his  tax,  receiving  the  lodging  of  a  shed  and 
sufficient  food  in  the  form  of  rice  to  keep  him 
alive. 
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Of  this  forced  labor  the  Government,  as 
may  well  be  supposed,  has  a  large  supply. 
Some  it  uses  itself,  some  it  lets  out  to  con- 
tractors, and  some,  under  the  law  referred  to, 
is  given  to  the  Church.  Under  the  head  oi 
architectural  and  constructional  work  the 
Spanish  law  holds  that  it  includes  not  only 
bricklaying,  carpentry,  plastering  and  gen- 
eral housework,  but  al=o  the  cooking  of 
meals  for  the  workmen,  the  keeping  of  time 
and  labor  accounts,  the  quarrying  of  stone 
and  the  cutting  of  timber,  the  making  of 
roads  along  which  materials  are  to  be  trans- 
ported, the  making  and  repairing  of  wagons 
for  transportation,  the  training  and  tending 
of  buffaloes  as  draft  animals  and,  in  short, 
every  industry  and  sub-industry  in  anywise 
connected  with  the  building  of  a  church,  a 
rectory,  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  edifice. 
Thus  was  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  rich 
Church  in  any  district  owning  miles  of  rich 
territory,  rented  at  the  highest  possible  price 
to  native  farmers,  receiving  also  their  fees  for 
all  services,  and  finally  compelling  them  to 
work  for  nothing  the  moment  they  got  into 
pecuniary  trouble. 

Under  such  conditions  the  brotherhoods 
have  grown  very  rich.  They  are  said  to  own 
one-fifth  of  the  cultivated  soil  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, altho  the  Spanish  records  would  in- 
dicate their  holdings  to  be  but  a  tenth.  They 
have  heavy  deposits  in  the  banking  houses 
of  Manila,  Hongkong,  Amoy,  Singapore, 
Shanghai,  Nagasaki  and  Yokohama.  In 
Hongkong  they  own  several  million  dollars' 
worth  of  real  estate,  and  along  the  China 
coast  and  in  the  Straits  Settlements  they  are 
also  large  landed  proprietors.  Under  the 
Chinese  law  foreigners  cannot  hold  land 
titles  much  less  churches. 

Church  property  in  China  belongs  to  the 
people  and  not  to  any  religious  corporation. 
The  Dominicans  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege  of  international  law,  and  ob- 
tained property  in  the  name  of  a  consul  or 
ambassador,  who  holds  it  in  trust  for  them. 
They  manage  the  property,  receiving  the 
rents  and  profits,  pay  the  ground-rent  to 
the  diplomatic  representative,  who  in  turn 
pays  it  over  to  the  Chinese  authorities.  At 
this  point  two  extraordinary  facts  should  be 
noted.  The  Spanish  friars  have  apparently 
more  faith  in  the  Protestant  Governments  of 


the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  than  in 
those  of  Spain.  Second,  nearly  every  Amer- 
ican consul  in  the  Far  East  since  China  was 
opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  has 
been,  and  now  is,  a  trustee  of  real  estate  for 
the  Dominican  Friars  of  the  Philippines.  To 
the  credit  of  our  people  during  the  war  just 
ended,  it  may  be  said  that  not  a  single 
consul  or  ex-consul  suggested  the  appropri- 
ation of  these  vast  properties  as  a  measure 
of  war. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the  Do- 
minicans sent  a  vast  hoard  of  gold  and  silver 
to  the  banks  ol  Hongkong.  It  was  said  to  be 
five  millions,  but  the  exact  figures  were  never 
disclosed.  According  to  the  Spanish  papers 
they  offered  to  lend  the  Bank  of  Spain  forty 
million  dollars  cash,  if  certain  concessions 
and  privileges  were  granted  to  them. 

The  last  conflict  of  the  friars  with  their 
own  Government  was  in  i887-'88.  It  arose 
under  the  following  circumstances:  When 
a  native  died  the  family  laid  him  upon  a 
bier  and  carried  the  body,  with  a  cloth  laid 
over  the  loins,  from  the  house  to  the  church, 
and  there  called  as  a  committee  upon  the 
friar  to  arrange  the  pecuniary  terms  of  the 
burial.  The  friar  would  name  a  figure,  and 
the  committee  would  retire  to  consult.  They 
would  then  return  with  an  offer  which  the 
friar  might  accept  or  not.  In  some  cases 
this  heathenish  practice,  which  as  a  matter 
of  fact  is  a  relic  of  the  Malay  witch-doctor's 
rule,  consumed  forty-eight  and  seventy-two 
hours.  As  a  corpse  begins  to  decay  within  a 
few  hours  after  death  in  the  Philippines,  the 
effect  in  many  instances  was  extremely  dis- 
gusting. So  many  complaints  were  made 
about  it  that  the  Director-General  of  the 
Civil  Administration  at  Manila  prohibited 
the  practice  and  directed  the  priests 
throughout  the  colony  to  read  the  law,  as  is 
the  custom,  from  the  pulpit. 

This  the  priests  refused  to  do,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  Archbishop.  The  Archbishop 
endeavored  to  delay  the  matter  ;  but  the 
pressure  was  so  great  that  he  was  compelled 
to  recede.  He  sent  out  an  encyclical,  in 
which  he  advised  the  friars  to  obey  the  law, 
but  did  it  in  such  an  evasive  manner  that  no 
one  took  notice  of  the  prohibition.  Not 
until  the  Captain-General  interfered,  and 
threatened  to  put  all  burials  under  the  charge 
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of  the  Health  Board,  did  the  friars  obey  the 
law;  and  even  then  it  was  done  with  the  un- 
derstanding between  the  Archbishop  and  the 
Captain-General  that  no  Board  of  Health 
rule  should  be  framed  which  would  interfere 
with  the  practices  of  the  churches  in  the 
country  districts.  This  is  the  same  Arch- 
bishop who  in  May  wrote  the  famous  pas- 
toral letter  in  which  he  denounced  the  Amer- 
icans and,  incidentally,  the  British  as  being 
heretical  scum,  thieves,  assassins  and  the 
assailants  of  women,  unconscious,  apparent- 


ly, of  the  fact  that  at  the  very  moment  those 
thieves  were  holding  in  trust  and  protecting 
for  him  over  fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of 
property.  The  business  establishment  of  the 
Dominicans  is,  as  if  to  make  a  humorousside 
to  the  matter,  situated  in  the  city  of  Hong- 
kong, at  No.  14  Caine  Street,  where  they 
have  magnificent  offices,  and  where  they  are 
registered  as  "The  Dominican  Procuration" 
in  order  to  obtain  the  protection  of  British 
law  and  justice. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SEND  THE  NAVAL  OFFICERS  TO  THE  COLONIES. 


BY    PARK    BENJAMIN. 


A  serious  obstacle  which  has  always  pre- 
sented itself  to  every  scheme  for  reforming 
the  organization  of  the  naval  officers  is  the 
inevitable  injury  which  is  thereby  worked  to 
a  large  number  of  faithful  and  efficient  men 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  country's 
service.  Practically  to  blight  their  careers 
just  at  the  time  when  they  have  reached  or 
are  about  to  reach  positions  of  responsible 
command,  with  all  the  immunities  and  dig- 
nities thereunto  pertaining  seems  thankless, 
if  not  cruel.  On  the  other  hand,  no  matter 
how  much  we  may  deplore  the  necessity,  it 
is  a  fact  that  sooner  or  later  some  two  hun- 
dred experienced  officers  of  more  than  thirty 
years'  service,  and  hence,  near  the  top  of  the 
ladder  ought  to,  and  probably  must,  be  with- 
drawn from  the  line  of  promotion  long  before 
they  reach  the  statutory  retiring  age,  in  order 
to  make  place  for  younger  men.  The  ques- 
tion is  what  is  to  be  done  with  them. 

The  situation  is  rendered  none  the  less 
difficult  when  it  is  remembered  that  they 
are  capable  of  valuable  service  for  many 
years;  that  the  conditions  affecting  them  do 
not  arise  through  the  slightest  fault  or  short- 
coming of  theirs,  and  that  their  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  country  is  indisputable.  But 
with  the  navy  as  it  is  constituted  and  pro- 
jected, they  cannot  remain  as  they  are  with- 
out impairing  its  efficiency.  The  measures 
heretofore  proposed  have  been  merely  palli- 
ative, and  extend  all  the  way  from  their 
partial  withdrawal,  a  limitation  of  their  pro- 
motion, and  special  duty  on  a  reserve  list  to 


complete  withdrawal  and  conversion  into 
simple  pensioners.  They  are  entitled  to 
something  better  than  this  if  it  can  be  found ; 
and  the  country  is  entitled  to  their  full 
services  if  a  way  can  be  discovered  of  utili- 
zing them.  Recent  events  have  so  changed 
the  condition  of  affairs  as  to  render  this 
better  employment  and  utilization  not  only 
apparently  possible,  but  highly  desirable.  A 
suggestion  of  it  is,  therefore,  so  far  as  I 
know,  for  the  first  time  here  presented. 

In   order  that  the   circumstances   may  be 
clearly  apprehended  a  little  retrospection,  is 
necessary.     When  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
the  navy  then  being  largely  a  "  Southern  in- 
stitution," found    the    ranks    of    its    officers 
greatly  depleted  through  the   resignations  of 
the  men  who  preferred  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  the   Confederacy.     Those  who  remained 
were  hastily  advanced,  the    students   at   the 
Naval    Academy   were    made   commissioned 
officers  long  before  they  had  completed  their 
course,   and    so    rapid    was    promotion   that 
while  at  the  present  day  the  grade   of  lieu- 
tenant-commander   is    reached     only    after 
some  thirty-four  years  of  service,  the  same 
grade  was  attained  in  about  eight  years   by 
many  officers  whose  position  in  the  captain's 
grade  now  gives  them  the  command  of  our 
battle-ships.  In  order  to  fill  the  lower  grades 
large   classes    were    admitted   to   the   naval 
school.      The   class  which  entered  in    1863 
numbered  in  the  beginning  over  two  hundred, 
and  eighty-seven  of  its  members  were  grad- 
uated.     Other   classes,  which   came   in   just 
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before  and  just  after,  were  abnormally  large, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  individuals 
composing  them  were  closely  near  in  age. 
So  urgent  was  the  need  for  officers  that  the 
graduates  of  the  late  sixties  were  promoted 
by  classes  through  the  grades  of  ensign, 
master  (now  lieutenant,  junior  grade)  and 
lieutenant,  the  stay  in  each  grade  being  only 
about  a  year,  and  this  simply  in  a  sense  to 
save  appearances. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  wooden  ships  which 
made  up  the  navy  became  antiquated  and  de- 
cayed. Congress  would  vote  no  funds  to  build 
new  ones,  and  if  the  "repair"  plan  had  not 
been  devised,  whereby,  with  the  ostensible 
object  of  keeping  afloat  what  vessels  we  had, 
ships  were  tinkered  and  retinkered  out  of  and 
into  existence,  we  should  have  possessed  a 
service  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  tra- 
ditional Portuguese  cavalry — plenty  of 
officers  and  riding-whips  but  no  horses. 
When  we  reached  at  last  the  era  of  Robe- 
sonian  wrecks,  when  we  had  literally  noth- 
ing which  could  successfully  encounter  the 
weakest  foreign  ironclad,  then  perhaps  a 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  dictated  a  gen- 
eral depletion  of  the  personnel,  and  accord- 
ingly laws  were  enacted  which  limited  the 
number  of  officers  in  each  grade  and  stopped 
promotions  until  by  deaths,  retirements  and 
resignations  the  desired  reductions  were  ef- 
fected. The  Naval  Academy  classes  were 
diminished,  and  when  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates were  in  excess  of  the  few  yearly  vacan- 
cies, the  surplus  juniors  were  dropped  from 
the  navy  with  a  thousand  dollars  apiece  by 
way  of  consolation. 

Still  the  difficulties  sure  to  follow  the  prev- 
alence of  the  rigid  seniority  system  of 
promotion,  and  the  filling  of  the  grades  by 
large  numbers  of  men  closely  approximate 
in  age — the  Civil  War  classes — grew  apace. 
The  length  of  time  in  which  officers  were 
kept  in  the  subordinate  positions  steadily 
increased,  until  now  we  have  grav- headed 
lieutenants  of  twenty-three  years' standing  in 
that  rank,  and  rear-admirals  whose  length 
of  service  exceeds  theirs  by  only  eight  years. 
In  the  "line  "  of  the  navy  there  are  about 
seven  hundred  officers.  They  are  appor- 
tioned by  law  in  order  of  seniority  among 
the  several  grades  as  follows:  Rear-admirals, 
6;  commodores,  10;  captains,  45;  command- 


ers, 85;  lieutenant-commanders,  74;  lieuten- 
ants, 250;  lieutenants  (junior  grade),  75,  and 
ensigns,  181.  In  order  that  a  man  maybe 
in  the  position  of  greatest  responsibility  at 
the  time  when  he  is  in  best  possession  of 
his  physical  powers  and  also  of  ripe  judg- 
ment, it  is  generally  conceded  that  he  should 
enter  upon  this  stage  of  his  career  at  or 
about  the  age  of  forty  years.  If,  therefore, 
he  should  reach  the  junior  command  grade 
(commander)  at,  say,  forty-one,  and  remain 
there  for  five  years,  he  would  attain  the  senior 
command  grade  (captain),  at  forty-six,  and 
might,  profitably  to  the  country,  spend  ten 
years  therein  and  still  have  ten  good  years  in 
which  to  serve  as  admiral,  especially  if  the 
years  near  the  close  of  his  career  were  ex- 
empted from  sea  duty  and  devoted  to  advi- 
sory service  only.  It  is  also  generally  con- 
ceded that  if  a  man  is  kept  in  a  purely 
subordinate  position,  wherein  he  is  not 
called  upon  to  assume  initiative  or  individual 
responsibility,  after  he  has  reached  the  age 
of  forty,  service  therein  operates  to  disquali- 
fy him  for  subsequent  independent  work. 
The  condition  of  the  naval  officers  of  the 
line,  with  respect  to  age  and  period  of  service, 
is  now  as  follows: 

Of    men  who    have    been   more  than  forty 
years  in  the  service,  and  whose  ages  are  be- 
tween fifty-six  and  sixty-two  years  (excluding 
those  who  retire  this  year)  about  28;  between 
thirty  and  forty  years'  service,  ages  46  to  56 
years,  248;    between   twenty-five    and  thirty 
years'  service,  ages  41    to  46,    102;  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  years'  service,  ages  36 
to  41,   88;    between  ten  and    twenty  years' 
service,   ages   21  to   26,    72.     These    figures 
are   variable,  but    are    sufficiently    accurate 
for    present   purposes.       If   we    apportioned 
the   officers   thus  divided  among  the  grades 
successively   and    as    now    by    seniority  we 
should    have   twenty-eight    rear-admirals  in 
lieu   of   sixteen    rear-admirals   and    commo- 
dores; two  hundred  and  forty-eight  captains 
instead   of   forty-five,  one  hundred  and  two 
commanders    instead   of  eighty-five;  eighty- 
eight  lieutenant-commanders  instead  of  sev- 
enty-four; one  hundred  and  sixty-three  lieu- 
tenants instead  of  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five (both  grades),  and  seventy-two  ensigns 
instead    of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one.     If 
then  we  assume  that  the  present  numbers  in 
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the  grades  fixed  by  law  are  not  to  be  largely 
increased — and  the  measures  now  before 
Congress  justify  this — it  is  evident  that  we 
have  a  great  overplus  of  officers  between  the 
ages  of  forty-six  and  fifty-six,  and  that  if  they 
were  placed  in  conformity  to  their  ages  we 
should  have  some  two  hundred  more  captains 
than  we  need — while  the  deficit  among  the 
younger  officers,  lieutenants  and  ensigns, 
causes  their  numbers  to  be  161  less  even  than 
those  now  authorized. 

Now  we  can  supply  lieutenants  and  ensigns 
without  serious  difficulty.  The  new  Naval 
Academy  already  projected  will  readily  ac- 
commodate and  prepare  classes  even  larger 
than  those  ot  the  Civil  War  period,  and  the 
enlisted  men  should  have  had  a  chance  to  win 
commissions  long  ago.  It  is  what  to  do  with 
these  two  hundred  officers  whoare  in  the  prime 
of  their  official  career  which  constitutes 
the  present  problem.  To  keep  them  in  their 
places  means  that  in  the  United  States  Navy 
old  men  are  to  do  young  men's  work,  and 
keep  out  the  young  men  who  should  do  it 
and  can  do  it  better  than  they;  that  men 
who  have  reached  that  period  of  life  when 
their  services  are  least  valuable  for  mere  rou- 
tine and  most  valuable  for  thoughtful  re- 
sponsibility are,  nevertheless,  retained  in  the 
places  where  their  abilities  cannot  have  play; 
or,  to  be  more  specific,  out  of  seven  hundred 
officers  nearly  one-third  are  held  in  places 
for  which  their  age  unfits  them,  and  an  ap- 
proximately like  number  of  young  men  are 
thus  barred  out,  altho  we  have  the  best 
training-school  in  the  world  to  make  new 
officers  on  demand.  Now  the  nation  which 
aims  at  having  the  best  ships  and  gets  them, 
and  the  best  guns  and  armor,  and  gets  them, 
too,  is  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  the  best  men;  and  if,  as  appears 
true,  the  existing  conditions  in  the  navy  will 
fail  to  produce  them  in  the  near  future  be- 
cause of  the  overplus  of  officers  of  middle  age 
filling  the  grades,  then  sufficient  of  these  offi- 
cers— as  I  have  shown  about  two  hundred,  as 
the  grades  are  now  constructed — must  make 
way  for  their  juniors. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  argued 
that  some  mode  of  accomplishing  this  gradu- 
ally could  be  devised,  that  no  emergency  was 
imminent,  that  in  peace  times  perhaps  it 
might  be  just  as  safe  to  intrust  three  million 


dollar  battle-ships  to  men  who  had  always 
been  supervised  by  somebody  else,  as  to  those 
who  had  not,  and  so  on.  But  a  war  came 
upon  us  suddenly.  Its  naval  actions  were 
surprises.  It  has  rendered  us  subject  to 
profound  political  changes.  It  found  us  a 
vState  and  left  us  an  empire — and,  with  new 
and  far-distant  territory  to  defend,  we  are 
face  to  face  with  the  need  of  a  more  power- 
ful and  more  efficient  navy  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

And  it  is  that  new  necessity  which  offers  a 
solution  of  the  problem  before  us.  If  we 
cannot  send  these  two  hundred  competent 
officers  to  sea  in  ships,  let  us  send  them 
to  sea  in  islands.  Let  them  keep  their 
rank  and  precedence  and  go  on  with  their 
promotion,  but  in  a  "colonial"  branch  of 
the  active  list  of  the  navy.  Let  them  make 
their  cruises  in  Hawaii,  in  Manila,  in  Guam, 
in  Porto  Rico,  instead  of  in  the  "Iowa"  or 
the  "New  York  "  or  the  "  Brooklyn." 

We  have  got  to  provide  government  for 
these  new  dependencies.  In  so  doing  we 
are  about  to  deal  with  strange  peoples, 
strange  customs  and  apply  to  them  princi- 
ples of  law  strange  to  them.  We  do  not 
want  "political  workers"  to  do  this.  We 
do  not  want  to  be  disgraced  before  the 
world  by  a  public  washing  abroad  of  the 
"carpet-bagger"  linen,  which  before,  provi- 
dentially, we  did  at  home.  We  want  capa- 
ble educated  administrators  who  are  familiar 
with  these  strange  people,  and  out-landers 
generally,  who  by  virtue  of  their  education 
and  training  are  diplomatists  and  hence  able 
to  guard  our  interests  when  jostled  by  other 
interests  in  far-away  corners  of  the  earth; 
who  can  be  depended  upon  to  obey  their  in- 
structions and  deal  out  even-handed  justice; 
and  lastly,  who  are  unimpeachably  honest 
and  faithful.  We  have  no  body  of  men  in 
this  country  who  so  completely  meet  every 
requirement  of  the  situation  as  these  two 
hundred  naval  officers — not  only  in  general 
but  in  detail. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  greatest  imme- 
diate value  of  our  new  acquisitions  will  be  as 
refitting  ports  and  coaling  stations  for  the 
navy.  Who  better  qualified  to  establish  and 
manage  such  places  than  these  men — and 
who  better  know  the  needs  to  be  met?  We 
can  make  them  Naval  Governors  of  seaport 
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towns  and  districts  and  of  provinces,  and  as  mander-in-Chiefot  a  United  States  Squadron, 
they  progress  to  higher  rank  give  them  still  in  exchange  for   that    which    may   terminate 
more  responsible   duties.     And  as   for  their  with  equal    glory  as  Admiral  of    the    Philip- 
ambitions,   surely  one  may  lay  aside  without  pines, 
regret  even  the  career  which  ends  as    Com-  New  York  City. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  A   NATION'S  WAR  HYMN.— I. 


BY    FLORENCE    HOWE    HALL. 


One  of  the  inevitable  results  of  the  present 
war  has  been  the  renewing  of  public  interest 
in  our  national  songs.  This  has  been  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  "Battle-Hymn  of 
the  Republic,"  that  splendid  outburst  of 
patriotic  fervor,  half  religious,  half  martial, 
a  fit  war-song  for  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans,  for  a  nation  of  freemen.  Its  sol- 
emn invocation  of  the  Almighty  bears  witness 
that  we  are  a  truly  religious  people,  tho  the 
name  of  God  is  not  mentioned  in  our  Consti- 
tution. 

Unlike  many  of  the  songs  of  the  Civil 
War,  it  contains  nothing  sectional,  nothing 
personal,  nothing  of  a  temporary  character. 
During  the  thirty-six  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  its  publication,  it  has  been 
sung  at  countless  gatherings,  in  church  and 
hall,  as  well  as  in  the  army  amid  scenes  of 
war.  Its  author  has  repeated  it  to  audiences 
without  number,  East,  West,  North  and 
South.  While  we  feel  the  beauty  of  the 
lines  and  their  aspiration  after  freedom,  even 
in  the  piping  times  of  peace,  it  is  only  in 
times  of  storm  and  stress  that  their  full  mean- 
ing shines  out.  Written  with  intense  feeling, 
they  seem  to  burn  and  glow  when  our  own 
emotions  are  aroused,  as  they  have  been  of 
late. 

When  Senator  Thurston,  at  the  request  of 
his  dying  wife,  made  his  noble  appeal  for  the 
freedom  of  Cuba,  he  fitly  closed  it  with  the 
beautiful  verse: 

"  In   the   beauty   of  the   lilies  Christ  was    born 
across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you 

and  me  , 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make 
men  free, 

While  God  is  marching  on." 

The  **  Battle-Hymn  of  the  Republic"  is  as 
appropriate  at  the  present  moment  as  it  was 
thirty-six  years  ago,  and  we  all  rejoice  that 
it  is  now  the  song  of  a  united  nation. 


The  question  is  constantly  asked,  When 
and  how  did  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  write 
her  famous  war  lyric?  She  has  herself  nar- 
rated, briefly  and  modestly,  the  immediate 
circumstances  attending  its  composition. 
Before  recounting  these,  however,  the  pres- 
ent writer  would  fain  trace  out  its  origin  in 
the  distant  past;  for,  to  her  thinking,  the 
aspirations  and  hopes  of  many  generations 
went  to  the  forming  of  this  hymn.  To  the 
student  of  heredity  and  environment  it  will 
be  interesting,  I  trust,  to  inquire  what  were 
the  more  remote  sources  from  which  the 
author  derived  her  love  of  country  and  the 
inspiration  of  her  song. 

It  gratifies  one's  sense  of  fitness  to  find 
that  Julia  Ward  Howe  is  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  men  who  hated  oppression,  and 
fought,  when  need  was,  in  behalf  of  liberty. 
John  Ward,  the  founder  of  the  Ward  family 
in  this  country,  was  one  of  "Cromwell's 
Lambs,"  an  officer  in  one  of  the  Protector's 
cavalry  regiments;  that  is  to  say,  after  the 
accession  of  Charles  II  destroyed  the  hopes 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  England,  the 
stout  old  rebel  emigrated  to  Rhode  Island. 
His  family  soon  interested  themselves  in 
public  affairs,  two  serving  as  Governors  of 
the  colony,  Richard  Ward  and  Samuel  Ward. 
In  the  latter  the  old  hatred  of  tyranny  broke 
out  afresh,  living  as  he  did  in  the  stormy 
times  of  our  Revolution.  Samuel  Ward, 
Governor  of  little  Rhode  Island,  was  the  only 
Governor  in  the  thirteen  colonies  who  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  to  enforce  the  Stamp 
Act.  (See  Bancroft's  "  History  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.") 

Like  Samuel  Adams,  he  early  foresaw  that 
independence  must  come,  and  wrote  to  his 
son,  in  1766: 

"  These  colonies  are  destined  to  an  early  in- 
dependence, and  1  'Oti  will  live  to  see  my  words 
verified. ' ' 
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In  1775,  when  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  he 
wrote  to  his  brother: 

"  In  no  case  whatever  can  submission  be 
thought  of,  for  slavery  is  worse  than  all  the 
calamities  of  war  and  death  in  any  shape  what- 
ever." 

Alas!  This  ardent  patriot  did  not  live  to 
see  proclaimed  the  independence  which  he 
prophesied,  and  so  greatly  desired. 

His  arduous  and  incessant  labors  in  the 
Continental  Congress  told  upon  his  strength, 
and  left  him  no  time  for  "  inoculation."  He 
died  of  smallpox  "  taken  in  the  natural  way," 
three  months  before  his  colleagues  affixed 
their  signatures  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Colonel  Samuel  Ward,  the  son  of  this 
gendeman,  was  a  gallant  soldier  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  He  lived  until  1832, 
when  his  granddaughter,  the  little  Julia 
Ward,  was  in  her  fourteenth  year.  From 
his  lips  she,  no  doubt,  heard  stories  of  the 
great  struggle  for  liberty,  and  of  his  sufferings 
in  the  terrible  march  to  Quebec. 

Hatred  of  religious  tyranny  Mrs.  Howe 
must  have  inherited  from  her  ancestor,  Roger 
Williams,  that  pestilent  heretic,  who  was 
turned  out  of  Massachusetts  and  sent  into  the 
Wilderness  because  he  absolutely  refused  to 
hold  his  tongue  as  to  his  religious  convictions, 
and  would  preach  what  he  believed,  come 
what  might. 

From  the  Huguenot  blood  of  the  Marions 
(General  Francis  Marion,  the  famous  parti- 
san leader,  being  her  great-great-uncle),  our 
author  derived  another  patriotic  strain;  and 
perhaps  the  poetic  vein  came  from  the  same 
quarter,  as  her  mother,  Julia  Cutler  Ward, 
wrote  verses  which  were  thought  to  have 
merit  in  their  day.  This  gentle  lady  died 
when  her  gifted  daughter  was  only  five  years 
old,  and  the  childhood  of  the  little  girl  was 
greatly  saddened  by  the  loss  of  her  mother. 
She  was  brought  up  in  accordance  with  the 
old-fashioned  regime  with  a  strictness  which 
was  not  unkind  in  intention,  altho  it  appeared 
so  to  the  child,  who  missed  vaguely  the  sym- 
pathy the  mother-heart  alone  can  give. 
Her  father,  Samuel  Ward,    was  greatly  sad- 

^ed    by  the  early  death    of  his  wife,  and 

*o  have  had    much  ot    the  Puritan  in 

;tion  and  character.     He  saw  and 


appreciated  the  talents  of  his  oldest  daughter 
and  gave  her  the  best  educational  advan- 
tages procurable  in  that  day. 

It  was  her  interest  in  his  humanitarian 
work  that  brought  about  the  first  meeting 
between  Julia  Ward  and  her  future  husband, 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe.  The  Ward  sis- 
ters were  spending  the  summer  at  Dorches- 
ter, near  Boston,  and  were  strongly  urged 
to  go  to  see  Laura  Bridgman,  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  girl,  the  wonderful  story  of 
whose  rescue  from  the  black  cave  of  mental 
darkness  and  isolation  was  then  on  every 
tongue. 

An  excursion  was  accordingly  arranged, 
Charles  Sumner  and  the  poet  Longfellow 
driving  the  young  ladies  over  to  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  to  see  Laura. 
Dr.  Howe  was  absent  when  the  party  arrived, 
but  presently  returned  from  a  ride  on  horse- 
back. 

"There  comes  Howe!"  some  one  ex- 
claimed, and  the  sisters  beheld  a  tall,  hand- 
some man  of  slender,  active  figure,  riding 
into  the  courtyard,  mounted  on  a  black 
horse,  which  he  managed  with  the  ease  and 
grace  of  a  practiced  rider.  His  modesty  of 
bearing  and  simplicity  of  manner  contrasting 
sharply  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  reputation 
served  to  enhance  the  latter,  as  a  plain  set- 
ting brings  out  the  beauty  of  a  rich  gem. 
The  hero  of  the  Greek  Revolution  and  the 
rescuer  of  Laura  Bridgman  bore  himself  with 
dignity  indeed,  but  without  any  trace  of 
pride  or  assumption. 

Dr.  Howe  and  Miss  Ward  were  married  in 
April,  1843,  and  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in 
Europe.  Upon  their  return,  the  former  took 
up  his  humanitarian  work  with  renewed 
ardor. 

As  we  read  the  story  of  the  battles  he 
fought  in  behalf  of  the  weak  and  oppressed 
and  against  apathy,  ignorance,  prejudice  and 
selfishness,  he  reminds  us  of  a  knight-errant 
succoring  the  weak  with  one  hand  and  smi- 
ting the  giants  of  evil  with  the  other.  His 
work  for  the  blind,  the  deaf-and-dumb,  the 
idiotic,*  the  insane,  the  children  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  at  this  period  would  seem  an  al- 
most incredible  performance  for  one  man, 
did    we    not   bear   in    mind    his  phenomenal 

*  Through  his  efforts  the  State  of  Massachusetts  estab- 
lished, in  848,  the  first  school  in  this  country  for  these  un- 
fortunates. 
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power  of  work,  and  the  equally  important 
power  of  energizing  other  people  and  render- 
ing them  enthusiastic.  It  was  indeed  an  era 
of  enthusiasm  when,  as  Dorothea  Dix's  biog- 
rapher reminds  us,  public  sentiment  in  New 
England  was  ready  to  hold  up  the  hands  of 
the  reformer. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  young  wife 
sympathized  deeply  in  her  husband's  splendid 
work,  and  that  his  crusading  spirit  met  a 
warm  response  from  her  noble  nature.  With 
a  rapidly  increasing  family  of  young  children, 
and  with  the  serious  studies  which  have 
always  been  to  her  one  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  her  hands  and  heart  were  a  good  deal 
occupied,  as  well  as  with  social  duties,  for 
many  visitors,  literary  men  and  women,  re- 
formers of  all  sorts,  educators,  the  more  in- 
telligent members  of  the  fashionable  world, 
foreigners  of  distinction,  political  refugees, 
were  entertained  in  the  hospitable  home  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe. 

A  new  cause,  and  one  of  overpowering  in- 
terest, was  to  be  added  to  those  already 
espoused  by  my  parents.  The  attempt  to 
enforce  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  the  North 
aroused  great  indignation  in  Massachusetts, 
and  Dr.  Howe  became  one  of  the  most  ardent 
and  active  opponents  of  this  odious  meas- 
ure. In  those  days  it  was  an  unheard-of 
thing  for  a  woman  to  address  a  public  meet- 
ing, tho  possibly,  when  her  husband  made 
an  impassioned  speech  in  old  Faneuil  Hall, 
against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the  future 
author  of  the  "Battle  Hymn"  may  have 
longed  to  say  a  word  for  freedom,  too.  If 
any  one  had  prophesied  then  that,  fifty  years 
later,  she  would  speak  in  that  very  Faneuil 
Hall,  in  behalf  of  freedom  for  the  Armenians, 
and  that  the  audience  would  rise  e7i  masse  to 
cheer  her  as  the  author  of  our  great  War 
Hymn  and  as  the  widow  of  Dr.  Howe,  such 
a  prophet  would  have  been  speedily  placed 
in  a  strait-jacket. 

Even  in  the  forties  and  fifties,  however,  a 
woman  might  use  her  pen,  provided  she  did 
not  sign  her  name  to  the  printed  page;  and 
when  Dr.  Howe  undertook  the  editorship  of 
the  Commonwealth,  an  antislavery  organ,  a 
few  years  before  the  War,  Mrs.  Howe  was  his 
able  assistant. 

In  her  first  volume  of  poems,  "Passion 
Flowers,"  published    anonymously  in    1854, 


we  note  the  early  stirring  of  her  indignation 
against  the  terrible  evil  of  slavery  in  the 
poem  "  The  Death  of  the  Slave  Lewis." 

Events  were  now  moving  rapidly  in  the 
tremendous  drama,  whose  climax  came  in 
the  Civil  War  and  the  death  of  two  million 
men. 

Charles  Sumner,  the  fearless  champion 
of  human  rights,  was  struck  down  at  his 
desk  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  it 
might  well  be  questioned  whether  the  attack 
upon  him — rather  than  upon  Sumter — was 
not  the  first  scene  in  this  eventful 
tragedy.  He  never  iully  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  blows  rained 
upon  his  head  and  shoulders  from  behind  by 
the  man  whose  early  death  was  perhaps 
hastened  by  remorse  for  his  savage  deed. 
Charles  Sumner  lived  to  forgive  this  and 
other  injuries,  and  in  recalling  these  early 
days  the  writer  seeks  not  to  revive  the  flames 
of  anger  and  resentment  against  "  men  and 
brethren  like  ourselves."  She  would  only 
bring  to  mind  the  indignation  at  oppression, 
the  bursting  forth  of  the  sacred  love  of  lib- 
berty  and  the  right  of  free  speech  which 
shook  us,  as  with  a  mighty  wind,  children  as 
well  as  their  elders.  Mr.  Sumner  and  our 
father  were  intimate  and  lifelong  friends, 
and  as  he  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  house 
the  attack  upon  him  came  home  to  us  in  a 
special  manner. 

In  Mrs.  Howe's  second  volume  of  poems, 
"Words  for  the  Hour,"  are  several  poems 
full  of  eloquent  protest  against  the  evil  of 
slavery,  and  tributes  of  praise  to  Charles 
Sumner. 

Extract  from  "An  Hour  in  the  Senate." 

"  Yet,  rise  to  answer,  chafing  in  thy  chair, 

With    soul    indignant    stirred    and    flushing 

brow. 
Thou    art    God's    candidate— speak    soothly 
now, 
Let  every  word  anticipate  a  prayer." 

How  great  were  the  physical  sufferings  of 
Charles  Sumner,  as  the  result  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  his  assailant,  is  matter  of  history. 
The  terrible  moxa,  burning  the  flesh  with 
red-hot  iron,  was  applied  in  the  hope  of  re- 
storing him  to  health.  His  empty  chair  in 
the  Senate  long  remained  a  silent  witness  of 
what  he  had  endured,  for  years  elapsed  be- 
fore he  was  able  to  resume  his  seat. 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  political  refugees 
who  were  the  guests  of  our  household.  These 
came  to  us  from  all  climes,  and  were  of  all 
grades  from  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot, 
down  to  the  young  slave  girl  who  gained  her 
freedom  through  my  father's  efforts. 

Thus  the  message  of  liberty  was  brought 
to  us  from  all  quarters,  and  unlike  the  South- 
ern lady  who  tells  us  in  her  memoirs  that  she 
thought,  as  a  child,  after  seeing  a  free  negro, 
freedom  must  be  a  dreadful  thing,  we 
knew  from  our  earliest  years  that  it  was  a 
pearl  above  all  price. 

Among  our  visitors  were  men  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  Free  State  struggle  in  Kan- 


sas, that  miniature  war  that  came  so  soon 
before  the  great  war.  Dr.  Howe  was  one  of 
the  committee  interested  in  aiding  substan- 
tially the  Free-soil  war  in  that  State,  and 
Mrs.  Howe  traveled  with  him  almost  as  far 
as  Kansas,  when  the  illness  of  the  present 
writer  caused  her  to  turn  back.  In  this 
struggle  he  came  to  know  that  Old  Testa- 
ment hero  and  martyr,  John  Brown,  a  martyr 
self-devoted  to  the  cause  of  right  as  he 
saw  it.  His  cruel  execution  deepened  the 
righteous  indignation  against  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  the  cause  of  so  many 
horrors. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


RECTIFY  THE    BLUNDERS   NOW. 

BY    GEORGE   W.    WINGATE, 

President  of  the  National  Rifle  Association. 


The  condition  of  the  army  rifle  is  a  typical 
illustration  of  bureau  pig-headedness  and 
stupidity.  The  rifle  itself  is  a  good  weapon; 
but  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  bullet  which  is 
necessary  in  such  a  small  caliber  creates 
what  is  known  as  "drift";  that  is, 'a  tend- 
ency to  roll  over,  as  it  were,  to  the  side  to- 
ward which  the  ball  is  revolving.  In  the 
rifle  this  is  to  the  left,  and  in  the  carbine  to 
the  right.  This  "drift"  is  said  to  be  over 
three  feet  in  going  six  hundred  yards.  In 
other  words,  in  shooting  with  a  rifle  at  a  man 
six  hundred  yards  away,  if  you  aim  at  him 
directly  you  will  hit  three  feet  to  his  left. 
This  is  easily  obviated  by  adjusting  the  rear 
sight  so  as  to  make  an  allowance  of  that 
amount;  but  this  has  not  been  done.  In 
addition,  the  small  bullet  (31  caliber)  is  so 
light  that  it  is  much  affected  by  the  wind, 
and  a  stiff  breeze  will  divert  it  from  six  to 
ten  feet  while  passing  over  six  hundred 
yards.  This  was  compensated  for  in  the 
Springfield  rifle  by  making  the  rear  sight 
movable,  constituting  what  is  known  as  a 
'!  wind-gage."  If  the  wind  were  blowing  ten 
miles  an  hour  the  soldier  would  move  his 
rear  sight  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  so 
many  points,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  aim  at 
the  object  he  desires  to  hit.  The  Savage  and 
Winchester  rifles,  using  the  Government  car- 
tridges, have  these  sights  and  are  wonder- 
fully accurate. 


The  Chief  of  Ordnance  has,  however, 
evolved  the  theory  that  in  time  of  action  a 
soldier  would  be  too  much  rattled  to  think 
of  using  a  wind-gage,  and  consequently  has 
issued  the  army  rifle  with  sights  upon  which 
no  allowance  can  be  made  for  lateral  devia- 
tion. In  target  practice  the  troops  make  up 
for  this  by  selecting  points  to  aim  at,  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  target,  sometimes  by 
putting  a  newspaper,  held  down  by  a  stone, 
to  guide  them. 

In  war,  however,  where  an  enemy  shows 
himself  only  for  an  instant,  the  aim  must  be 
quick.  There  is  no  time  to  select  any  points, 
and  no  point  to  be  selected  if  there  were 
time. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  the  men  who  have 
returned  from  Santiago  that  they  have  found 
it  impossible  to  do  the  accurate  firing  that 
they  could  have  done  if  provided  with  the 
wind-gage. 

The  line  officers  of  the  army  have  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institute  and 
in  the  Ar?ny  and  Navy  Journal,  frequently 
protested  bitterly  against  these  sights.  They 
have  insisted  that  as  they  were  responsible 
for  the  shooting  of  their  men,  they  were  en- 
titled to  be  heard  with  regard  to  the  weapons 
with  which  they  were  to  be  armed,  and  that 
their  men  could  use  a  wind-gage  as  well  as  an 
elevating  sight  to  allow  for  distance;  yet  their 
objections    have    been    stolidly  ignored,  and 
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the  result  shows  that  if  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
had  deliberately  intended  to  render  the  army 
rifle  ineffective  he  could  not  have  adopted  a 
more  successful  plan  than  he  has. 

The  want  of  unity  between  the  army  and 
navy  has  been  frequently  discussed.  One 
result  of  this  might  have  led  to  a  great  dis- 
aster—that is  the  difference  in  the  rifles  used 
by  our  forces. 

Regulars  have  the  Krag-Jorgensen,  caliber 
.31;  navy  a  rifle,  caliber  .23,  and  volunteers  a 
rifle,  caliber  .45.  Congress  is  responsible  for 
the  volunteer's  rifle,  as  it  refused  to  appro- 
priate money  to  make  others;  but  disputing 
authorities  are  responsible  for  the  difference 
of  arms  of  army  and  navy. 

If  our  men  had  suffered  a  reverse,  had  run 
short  of  ammunition  and  got  more  from  the 
ships,  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  the 
cartridges  fitted  all  their  guns. 

The  discussion  which  is  now  going  on  as 
to  the  responsibility  for  the  inhuman  treat- 
ment which  our  sick  and  wounded  have  re- 
ceived upon  the  transports,  and  the  failure 
to  supply  the  men  in  the  field  with  what 
would  keep  them  in  good  health,  shows 
the  effects  of  the  divided  responsibility 
between  the  different  Staff  organizations  and 
the  necessity  of  putting  them  all  under 
the  control  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Army. 

The  idea  that  a  general,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  results  of  a  campaign  and  the  lives  of 
his  men,  should  not  be  able  to  control  his 
Commissary,  Quartermaster  or  Medical  De- 
partments, is  opposed  to  common  sense;  and 
the  people  should  insist  that  drastic  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  insure  an  immediate  change 
in  the  relegation  to  private  life  of  the  fossils 
who  sit  in  their  comfortable  chairs  in  Wash- 
ington and  announce  that  there  can  be  no 
suffering  in  the  field  or  in  the  hospitals,  be- 
cause their  Departments  are  perfect. 

The  Post-Office  authorities  do  not  appear 
to  have  distinguished  themselves.  It  is  true 
that  one  clerk  died  of  yellow  fever.  But 
letters  from  home  are  better  than  medicine; 
and  it  would  appear  as  if,  by  proper  energy, 
the  men  who  left  Tampa  on  June  14th,  would 
have  got  a  letter  before  July  16th,  and  that 
the  sacks  ot  unsorted  mail  in  the  Post-Office 
at  the  last  date  would  have  been  distributed 
if  not  delivered. 


The  mass  of  the  American  people  have 
learned,  somewhat  to  their  surprise  I  imag- 
ine, that  the  idea  so  frequently  expressed  in 
the  past  by  our  legislators  and  newspapers, 
and  I  regret  to  say  by  the  present  Secretary 
of  War,  that  the  United  States  could  in  ten 
days  put  in  the  field  an  army  of  a  million 
men,  fit  to  serve  against  an  organized  lorce, 
is  a  pleasing  delusion. 

To  get  together  a  large  number  of  men, 
even  if  they  are  furnished  with  uniforms  and 
guns,  does  not  make  them  an  army.  They 
need  to  be  drilled  so  that  they  can  maneuver; 
to  learn  to  shoot;  to  be  hardened  by  con- 
tinuous exercise  until  they  can  carry  their 
packs  and  endure  the  hardships  of  march- 
ing and  of  the  other  incidents  of  field  service. 
Above  all,  they  need  to  be  steadily  subjected 
to  military  rule  until  they  have  acquired 
those  habits  of  discipline  and  obedience 
which  distinguish  the  soldier  from  the  citi- 
zen and  an  army  from  a  mob.  Their  officers 
require  to  be  trained  even  more  than  the 
men. 

In  addition,  the  collecting  of  large  bodies 
of  men  and  the  furnishing  them  with  food, 
uniforms  and  guns,  not  to  mention  the  nu- 
merous other  articles  required  by  our  army 
in  war,  is  a  complicated  and  difficult  opera- 
tion, requiring  a  good  deal  of  time  and  the 
most  effective  administration,  to  be  success- 
ful. In  this  respect,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  lessons  of  this  war  will  be  of  great  value 
to  this  country  in  the  future  and  put  an  end 
to  the  Fool's  Paradise  in  which  we  have 
been  living. 

Much  as  we  were  inclined  to  despise  the 
Spaniards,  the  war  proved  that  they  actually 
were  in  advance  of  us  in  regard  to  uniforms 
and  ammunition,  and  perhaps  even  rifles. 
Their  smokeless  powder  gave  them  a  great 
advantage. 

The  men  in  Washington  run  in  grooves. 
They  don't  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
way  of  improvements.  When  Whitney  start- 
ed to  reform  the  navy  he  found  the  bureau- 
crats against  him.  They  were  wedded  to  old 
ways  and  old  things.  They  would  have  had 
him  put  engines  of  the  type  of  forty  years  ago 
into  his  war-ships.  "  Don't  you  think  there 
has  been  any  advance  in  the  construction  of 
marine  engines  in  forty  years?"  he  asked  the 
head  of  department  who  was  advising  him. 
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"  Don't  you  notice  how  swift  the  Cunarders 
are?" 

"Oh  yes,"  was  the  official's  reply  ;  "  but 
merchant-ships  and  war-ships  are  different. 
We  must  have  solid, reliable  engines  on  war- 
ships, and  so  I  recommend  that  you  put  in 

engines  like  those  of  the  old  ' ';  they've 

worn  for  forty  years." 

Whitney  got  so  that  he  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  these  Heads  of  Department  after 
a  time. 

Down  at  the  place  where  the  Government 
tries  its  ammunition  when  I  was  in  fine  fettle 
the  official  in  charge  asked  me  to  test  a  new 
sort  of  cartridge.  I  said  that  I  only  knew 
one  way  to  test  the  quality  of  cartridges  and 
that  was  to  shoot  a  few  of  them.  The  official 
who  had  been  making  various  other  tests 
thought  that  there  might  be  something  in 
my  way.  I  tried  the  cartridges,  and  to  my 
astonishment  did  very  wild  firing. 

"Is  this  rifle  all  right  ?"   I   asked. 

"Certainly,"  was  the  official's  reply.      "It 


is  the  one  we  always  used.  Ten  thousand 
rounds  have  been  fired  from  it." 

"I'd  like  to  try  another  rifle,"  I  said;  and 
they  gave  me  another,  with  which  I  immedi- 
ately scored  five  bull's-eyes. 

Here  was  a  man  testing  ammunition  who 
knew  nothing  about  rifles,  and  was  using  one 
that  was  worn  out — practically  a  smooth-bore. 

At  the  Chicago  Fair,  in  the  Government 
military  exhibition  apparatus,  intended  to  il- 
lustrate how  up-to-date  we  are,  was  displayed 
a  kind  that  had  become  obsolete  in  private 
establishments  twenty  years  ago. 

Let  us  bear  patiently  and  cheerfully  what 
cannot  be  avoided  and  blame  nobody  for  ac- 
cidents; but  where  we  find  that  those  splen- 
did fellows  who  took  Santiago  have  been 
sacrificed  by  stupid  incapables,  let  us  apply  a 
remedy. 

We  must  insist  on  having  men  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  Washington  who  can  at  least  fore- 
see the  inevitable. 

New  York  City. 


FEATS  IN   SIGNALING. 


BY    GEORGE 

The  means  and  methods  of  signaling  are 
in  a  large  degree  the  same  in  naval  use  as  in 
campaigns  we  have  carried  on  against  hostile 
tribes  in  the  wild  West,  and  in  territorial  and 
coast  surveys;  so  that  the  system  may  be 
equally  well  illustrated  in  either  of  these 
fields. 

The  regular  signal  flag  of  these  services 
can  be  used  effectively  on  land,  in  clear 
weather,  at  stations  as  far  as  twenty-five 
miles  apart,  if  sufficiently  elevated. 

The  form  of  the  flag  is  square,  and  either 
black  or  red  with  a  white  square  in  the  cen- 
ter, or  white  with  a  central  square  of  red. 
They  are  made  in  three  sizes,  and  two,  four 
and  six  feet  square,  to  fit  different  distances. 

In  use,  the  flag  is  first  elevated  directly 
above  the  signal  man's  head;  motion  "one" 
consists  of  swinging  the  flag  to  the  right,  and 
quite  down  to  the  ground;  in  motion  "  two," 
the  flag  is  swung  from  above  the  head  down 
to  the  ground  on  the  left.  The  first  motion 
signifies  the  dot,  and  the  second  the  dash  of 
the  Morse  telegraphic  alphabet. 

When,  in  1864,  General  Sherman  occupied 
Atlanta,  he  had  left  Allatoona — his  base  of 


j.    VARNEY. 

supplies — thirty-five  miles  behind.  The 
Confederate  General  Hood  quickly  marched 
his  army  on  the  place  to  cut  off  the  daring 
leader  from  his  support.  Before  Sherman 
learned  of  the  movement  Hood  was  so  near 
Allatoona  that  Sherman  could  not,  he  knew, 
go  to  its  assistance  in  time.  General  Corse, 
with  another  division  of  the  army,  was  at 
Rome,  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Atlanta;  and 
Captain  Bachtel,  chief  of  Sherman's  signal 
corps,  by  great  exertion,  reached  a  hill  from 
which  he  signaled  to  Corse,  by  flag,  Sher- 
man's orders  to  move  to  the  defense  of  the 
endangered  base. 

Corse  succeeded  in  getting  to  Allatoona  in 
time  with  one  brigade,  the  remainder  of  his 
army  being  stopped  by  the  breaking  down  of 
an  engine.  Hood's  army  soon  appeared, 
and  was  beaten  off  in  its  first  attack;  yet  his 
force  was  so  much  the  largest  that  it  seemed 
necessary  Corse  should  retire  at  once  to 
avoid  being  overwhelmed.  Just  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  something  was  seen  to  move  on 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  eighteen  miles  away 
southward  and  twenty  miles  north  of  Atlanta. 
It    proved   to    be  a  flag  signal,  telling    that 
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Sherman's  force  was  thus  iar  on  its  way  to 
the  rescue.  This  intelligence  raised  the 
courage  of  the  defenders  of  Allatoona,  and 
Corse  sent  back  the  reply  that  he  held  his 
own  ajid  would  continue  to  hold  it.  And 
thus  it  proved.  Sherman's  force  arrived  in 
time  to  save  the  day;  the  delayed  troops  of 
Corse's  division  approached  soon  after,  and 
Hood  was  obliged  to  retreat  in  haste  into 
the  mountains  to  avoid  being  scooped  up  by 
the  Union  forces. 

In  the  night  the  waving  signals  are  made 
by  torches,  with  similar  movement,  one 
torch  being  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  signal- 
man, so  that  those  at  the  other  station  can 
perceive  more  certainly  the  direction  of  the 
movement  of  the  "flying  torch." 

The  flash-light  is  another  form  of  night 
signal,  visible  to  an  equal  distance  with  the 
torch.  The  main  features  of  this  are  a  hid- 
den light,  as  a  lamp  in  a  box,  and  its  expo- 
sure by  removal  of  a  curtain  or  a  slide  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  to  signify  dashes  and 
dots.  This  method  has,  probably,  larger 
use  on  sea  than  land.  As  will  be  under- 
stood, any  kind  of  light  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose,  from  a  tallow  candle  to  incandescent 
and  arc  electric  lights. 

In  a  clear  night  a  candle-flame  can  be  seen 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half;  a  light  of  10-candle- 
povver,  about  four  miles;  and  one  of  33- 
candle-power,  five  miles.  A  power  Oi  100 
candles — which  is  the  strength  generally  used 
in  the  search-lights  of  English  war-ships — 
will,  with  the  aid  of  its  reflector,  throw  its 
beams  perhaps  eight  miles  in  clear  weather, 
with  readable  distinctness. 

There  was  published,  about  two  years 
ago,  the  exploit  of  two  English  war  vessels, 
which,  lying  on  opposite  sides  of  a  high 
promontory  nine  miles  in  width,  held  com- 
munication with  each  other  by  means  of  their 
search-lights,  beams  from  which  were  thrown 
upon  the  sky  and  read  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hights.  With  a  search-light  the  mes- 
sage may  be  sent  by  sweeping  the  beam 
across  the  sky,  like  the  movement  of  the 
torch,  or  by  an  intermitted  beam  in  a  fixed 
direction. 

Spakowsky's  flashing  lantern,  used  by  the 
Danish  Army  and  Navy,  is  an  interesting  form 
of  signal  light  on  the  dot  and  dash  system. 
It  consists  of  a  closed  box  containing  a  small 


spirit-lamp,  which  in  use  continues  lighted. 
When  signals  are  to  be  made  a  stream  of 
petroleum,  spray  or  vapor,  is  driven  by  a 
small  bellows  through  a  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  box  into  the  lamp  flame,  when  this  in- 
stantly blazes  up  a  foot  or  more  above  the 
box  through  an  opening,  remaining  visible 
as  long  as  the  petroleum  blast  continues. 
Signals  by  this  light  are  said  to  be  readable 
at  points  thirteen  miles  distant,  and  it  has 
been  successfully  used  for  a  distance  of  four 
miles  in  a  heavy  rain. 

Another  method  of  signaling  invented  by 
Claude  Chappe,  of  Angers,  France,  just  be- 
fore the  first  French  Revolution,  is  the  sema- 
phore. As  made  by  its  originator,  it  con- 
sisted of  a  long  beam  pivoted  at  the  middle 
to  the  side  of  a  post  near  its  top.  The  beam 
had  a  wing-like  attachment  at  each  end.  All 
these  parts  could  be  placed  in  different  angles 
to  each  other,  making  196  different  combina- 
tions, representing  as  many  numbers,  read 
by  means  of  a  code  of  numbered  diagrams. 
A  line  of  these  mounted  on  towers  not  so  far 
apart  as  to  render  the  angles  interminable, 
was  constructed  from  Lille  to  Paris,  and 
served  to  bring  the  good  news  of  the  recap- 
ture of  the  "Conde  "  from  the  Austrians  in 
the  same  forenoon  of  the  surrender. 

The  instrument  was  adopted  and  used 
throughout  Europe  until  superseded  by  the 
telegraph — which  was  introduced  into  France 
by  King  Louis  Philippe  soon  after  its  suc- 
cessful use  in  America — in  1844. 

In  England  several  forms  of  the  semaphore 
have  been  used;  one  reqairingtwo posts  (like 
a  farmer's  pasture  barns)  between  which 
boards  of  various  widths  were  suspended  at  dif- 
ferent hights  interchangeably,  each  different 
combination  having  a  different  meaning.  In 
1893  a  form  of  semaphore  was  ordered  to  be 
used  at  the  masthead  of  vessels  of  the  Brit- 
ish Navy;  an  improved  form  being  substitu- 
ted for  this  in  1896.  The  system,  however, 
is  too  clumsy  for  use  except  at  limited  dis- 
tances for  peculiar  purposes. 

A  system  of  night-signaling  which  furnishes 
more  variety  than  any  other  is  that  by  col- 
ored lights.  These  may  be  thrown  up  into 
the  air  in  the  form  of  Bengal  lights  or  col- 
ored rockets,  or  produced  by  burning  a  suit- 
able chemical  composition  near  the  ground 
or  deck  of  a  vessel ;  but  usually  the  lights  are 
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common  lamps  in  glass  inclosures  of 
various  colors.  In  some  methods  a  number 
of  the  latter  are  attached  to  a  bar,  which  is 
run  up  to  the  necessary  hight  on  mast 
or  rigging  at  sea,  or  a  tall  building  or  pole 
on  land. 

The  incandescent  electric  lamp  is  very  con- 
venient for  this  use,  as  green,  red  or  color- 
less light  can  be  shown  for  dots  and  dashes, 
and  other  signs,  by  means  of  a  key-board  on 
deck.  The  objection  to  colored  lights  in  suc- 
cessive combinations  for  signals,  is  that  they 
are  confusing  to  the  eye,  and  the  alterna- 
tions not  quickly  enough  detected;  besides, 
colored  lights  are  not  visible  as  far  as  the 
uncolored.  In  elaborate  experiments  made 
in  America  and  in  Germany,  it  was  found  that 
a  white  or  uncolored  light  of  29-candle- 
power  was  faintly  visible  ten  miles,  and  one  of 
33  candle-power  was  very  plainly  seen  at  that 
distance,  while  a  green  light  of  106-candle- 
power  was  visible  four  miles  only. 

There  is  a  new  and  very  pleasing  system  of 
signaling  by  lights,  which  avoids  the  objec- 
tion to  colored  lights,  as  only  plain  glass  is 
used.  It  is  called  the  Crandall  Electric  Sig- 
nal, and  consists  of  a  monogram  of  the  en- 
tire alphabet  in  incandescent  lamps,  of  which 
any  letter  can  be  shown  by  itself  by  merely 
pressing  the  key  that  opens  the  special  elec- 
tric circuit  for  that  letter,  so  that  the  mes- 
sage can  be  spelled  out  by  any  one  who  can 
read  the  language  used.  Of  course,  when 
an  enemy  is  in  position  to  read  a  message,  a 
cipher  code  is  used  in  the  transmission, 
which  has  to  be  interpreted  by  that  code  be- 
fore its  meaning  can  be  made  out  by  any 
person;  and  all  this  must  be  arranged  and 
understood  by  a  proper  person  or  persons  on 
each  of  the  vessels  which  may  find  it  neces- 
sary thus  to  communicate;  and  similarly  with 
military  bodies  on  land. 

Each  nation  has  one  or  more  codes  of  its 
own,  which  also  have  to  be  changed  at  inter- 
vals, so  that  if  it  has  become  too  much 
known  through  the  imprudence  or  treachery 
of  those  using  it,  or  by  the  skill  of  an  expert 
enemy,  harm  may  not  result  by  the  exposure 
of  conditions  or  of  plans. 

In  this  Spanish  war  both  colored  lights 
and  combinations  of  flags  have  been  sent 
'up  by  halyards  or  pulleys  attached  to  flying 
kites  or  anchored  captive  balloons. 


There  is  one  other  method  of  signaling 
which  surpasses  all  others  in  the  distances 
to  which  it  can  sometimes  be  used.  It  is  the 
heliograph  or  sun-writer.  This  in  its  sim- 
plest form  is  sometimes  used  by  misphievous 
lads  or  lasses  when  they  catch  the  sunlight 
in  a  pocket  mirror,  or  one  set  in  a  fan,  and 
throw  a  beam  of  light  on  a  distant  wall. 

In  our  territorial  surveys  and  in  the  mil- 
itary campaigns  against  hostile  Indians  in 
the  West,  communication  has  been  held  be- 
tween places  very  far  apart  by  the  helio- 
graph. This  apparatus  consists  of  a  square 
mirror  with  an  unsilvered  spot  at  the  center. 
The  smallest  mirror  in  general  use  by  our 
signal  corps  is  four  inches  square;  but  those 
of  three  and  a  half,  eight  and  twelve  inches 
have  been  applied  in  experimental  work,  the 
larger  ones  for  great  distances  and  misty  at- 
mosphere. 

The  mounting  of  the  mirror  is  a  tripod  on 
which  is  pivoted  at  the  middle  a  revolving 
bar.  The  mirror  is  set  up  near  one  end  of 
this,  while  the  other  end  carries  a  sighting- 
rod.  The  process  of  signaling  when  the 
sun  is  in  front,  is  simply  by  a  series  of  long 
and  short  exposures  of  the  mirror,  or  obscur- 
ations— whichever  one  works  best  in  the 
conditions  of  the  time,  the  mirror  beam 
having  first  been  directed  to  the  proper  place 
by  sighting  over  the  rod  through  the  un- 
silvered spot  in  the  mirror.  When  the  sun 
is  not  in  front  of  the  mirror,  but  at  one  side 
or  back  of  it,  two  additional  mirrors  are  re- 
quired, these  being  mounted  on  a  bar  which 
crosses  the  first  bar  outside  the  signal  mir- 
ror. By  these  the  rays  are  brought  upon 
the  signal  mirror,  whatever  the  position  of 
the  sun. 

Communication  by  heliograph  has  been 
held  between  two  peaks  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, 183  miles  apart.  The  twelve-inch 
mirror  was  used  on  this  occasion,  the  helio- 
graph flash  appearing  like  a  bright  star  to 
the  eye.  Sometimes  a  screen  is  erected  to 
receive  the  signal,  as  with  a  magic  lantern. 
The  circle  within  which  a  flash  a  mile  away 
can  be  seen  is  sixteen  or  seventeen  yards  in 
diameter,  the  area  becoming  about  twice  as 
large  at  two  miles,  and  thus  it  continues 
doubling  in  extent  with  each  mile.  The 
signals  are  read  in  dots  and  dashes,  as  with 
the  flash-light. 
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At  the  time  this  great  distance  was 
spanned  by  a  mirror-flash  the  atmosphere 
was  of  unusual  clearness.  On  another  oc- 
casion of  long-distance  signaling  while  sur- 
veying, the  corps  had  watched  for  the  op- 
portunity nearly  three  months  before  it 
came,  and  they  met  with  success — tho  the 
distance  between  the  points,  this  time,  was 
but  little  over  one  hundred  miles. 

The  moisture  of  the  sea-atmosphere  near 
the  water  renders  the  heliographic  method 
too  inefficient  and  uncertain  for  use  on  ships, 
tho  it  is  sometimes  tried.  The  most  suc- 
cessful feat  reported  by  this  system  at  sea 
was  performed  in  1883  between  the  islands 
of  Mauritius  and  Reunion,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  east  of  Madagascar.  The  stations 
were  on  peaks  having  the  elevation  of  2,503 
and  3,783  feet  respectively  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  The  flash  at  the  receiving 
station  was*  dazzling',  "like  another  sun," 
tho  the  distance  was  slightly  over  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  miles;  but  the  mirror 
had  the  enormous  size  of  about  ten  and 
three-quarters  feet. 

In  territorial  or  coast  surveying  the  dis- 
tance between  two  signal  stations  is  usually 
between  ten  and  fifty  miles,  and  for  the  lat- 
ter the  signal-men  may  have  to  wait  many 
days;  for  a  passing  cloud  will   interrupt  the 


most  important  communications,  and  in  a 
cloudless  sky  a  sun-haze  may  render  the  rays 
too  diffused  and  feeble  for  any  great  dis- 
tance. 

The  quickest  work  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Government,  was  done  in 
Arizona  in  August,  1886,  by  Lieut.  A.  M. 
Fuller,  U.S.A.,  where  a  message  of  twenty- 
seven  words  was  sent  by  telegraph  through 
six  stations  over  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles,  and  a  reply  of  twenty-five  words  re- 
ceived within  the  period  of  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes. 

During  the  same  season  messages  aggre- 
gating 35,727  words  were  sent  over  territory 
2,000  square  miles  in  area.  The  number  of 
stations  was  thirteen,  the  distance  between 
them  varying  from  two  and  a  half  to  forty 
miles. 

The  range  of  the  heliograph  in  a  clear  at- 
mosphere is  limited  on  this  terrestrial  sphere 
only  by  the  convexity  of  the  earth,  by  which 
a  beam  of  light  from  the  highest  practicable 
stations  will  be  interrupted  within  about  two 
hundred  miles;  unless,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Lieutenant  Fuller's  land-distance  leat,  there 
is  some  downward  refraction  of  the  beam  of 
light  by  a  cirrus-clouded  stratum  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Boston,  Mass. 


THE  LESSON  OF  FICTION. 

BY    MAURICE   THOMPSON. 


The  idyl-writers  of  old  doubtless  had  a 
theory  of  art,  vague  it  may  have  been,  but 
fascinating  in  a  high  degree,  by  which  they 
hoped  to  guide  their  creative  faculties 
straight  into  the  eden  of  freshness,  fra- 
grance, simplicity  and  sincerity.  The  only 
purpose  felt  in  what  they  did  seems  to  have 
been  to  create  something  absolutely  void  of 
didactic  substance  and  quality,  and  rich  only 
in  elemental  natural  charm-stuff.  They  had 
a  haunting  sense  of  what  human  life  might 
be  under  Arcadian  conditions. 

Probably  every  highly  imaginative  person 
has  had  his  turn  at  this  vision  of  irresponsi- 
ble idyllic  existence  in  a  region  of  sweet 
winds,  cool  waters  and  rustling  trees.  In- 
deed, when  this  dream  is  no  longer  a  fine 
mist,  opalescent  on  the  horizon  of  fancy,  we 
may  saiely    assume    that    what    is    best  and 


most  potent  in  the  artist's  genius  has  evap- 
orated, and  that  the  product  of  his  labor  will 
not  have  the  fascination  due  to  absolute  nat- 
uralness. The  light  never  yet  actually  seen 
on  sea  or  land  is  the  true  light  of  fiction. 
Without  this  light  a  feigned  story,  no  matter 
how  good,  has  no  significance  not  equally 
possessed  by  any  accurate  photograph. 
Theocritus  intuitively  knew  this.  His  frank- 
ness as  to  the  facts  of  nature  did  not  sur- 
pass the  splendor  of  poetic  charm-shimmer 
with  which  he  draped  rudeness,  as  distance 
robes  the  mountains. 

It  seems  that  in  prose-fiction  there  is  a 
stumbling-block  for  the  feet  of  the  didactic- 
ally inclined.  The  critic  must  frequently 
pause  abruptly  to  wonder  why  a  novel  "with 
a  purpose"  must  be  a  novel  with  a  disagree- 
able moral  tang.     Such  coarse  forthrightness 
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as  Theocritus  indulges  in  one  passes  by;  it 
is  of  a  kind  with  the  unavoidable  blind  sin- 
cerities of  the  birds  and  the  beasts  which  do 
not  seem  particularly  considerable  one  way 
or  another.  But  when  life's  cancerous  spots 
are  brought  under  the  fierce  artificial  light  of 
modern  investigation  they  immediately  as- 
sume a  significance  as  insistent  as  it  is  un- 
wholesome, the  mere  contemplation  of  which 
is  destructive  of  the  rosy  films  of  enchant- 
ment so  naturally  reveled  in  by  a  healthy 
imagination. 

And  in  trying  to  avoid  the  rock  the  whirl- 
pool is  encountered;  on  one  hand  lies  the 
pessimism  of  disenchantment,  on  the  other 
the  hopelessness  of  "goody-goody"  imbecil- 
ity. Many  a  clever  artisan  of  the  romancing 
guild  has  tried  to  reach  a  didactic  goal  by 
the  middle  course,  or  by  some  method  of  in- 
direct or  circuitous  approach;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  greatest  successes, 
measured  by  what  the  best  critics  have  to 
say,  have  been  achieved  by  the  writers  whose 
works  show  a  purpose  to  portray  evil  and  to 
make  the  portrayal  a  source  of  fascination  to 
the  reader. 

"  Art  for  art's  sake"  covers  a  universe  of 
ground,  the  whole  area  of  good  and  evil;  but 
the  writers  of  didactic  fiction  go  to  one  ex- 
treme or  the  other;  it  is  Madame  Bovary,  or 
it  is  the  Sunday-school  little  girl  who  dies  of 
unmitigated  and  unbearable  goodness;  it  is 
Manon  Lescaut,  or  it  is  the  embodiment  of 
ineffably  insipid  sanctimoniousness.  Once 
given  over  to  feigning  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching,  once  having  persuaded  conscience 
that  it  is  all  right  to  lie  in  the  in- 
terest of  human  education,  human  genius 
quickly  avails  itself  of  unconscionable  condi- 
tions. From  harmless  imaginings  of  sinful 
situations  in  the  pursuit  of  wherewith  to 
convey  a  lesson,  the  transition  to  the  most 
noxious  atmosphere  of  evil  may  be  gradual, 
but  it  is  swift  and  complete.  For,  alas! 
nothing  is  so  universally  fascinating  as  the 
worst  forms  of  temptation. 

Genius  can  artfully  gild  evil;  it  can  refine 
pure  gold;  but  it  cannot  escape  responsibil- 
ity. "Very  well,"  says  a  voice,  "lam  re- 
sponsible to  my  art."  The  burglar  and  the 
pirate  could  confess  and  avoid  with  a  like 
phrase.  "But  what,  then,  would  you 
have?"  demands  another;   "are  we   not  tree 


to  use  the  materials  of  life?"  The  anarchist 
propounds  the  same  lawless  proposition.  It 
is  simply  true  that  fiction,  as  a  product  of  en- 
lightened art,  has  no  true  function  outside 
the  periphery  of  the  civilization  in  which  it 
is  generated,  and  it  must  be  imagined  in  the 
fundamental  spirit  of  that  civilization  and 
expressed  in  that  civilization's  highest  terms. 
Fiction  thus  qualified  needs  no  positive  di- 
dactic purpose;  it  will  delight  and  instruct 
by  the  force  of  its  beautiful  fitness  and  by  the 
adequacy  of  its  human  appeal.  "Hold  up 
the  mirror  to  life,"  cries  the  artist,  whenever 
he  is  driven  to  defend  an  evil  picture;  as  if 
evil  were  the  whole  of  life.  Doubtless  the 
optimist  has  a  habit  of  sinning  at  the  other 
extreme.  The  genius  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  has  no  argument  to  make,  no  lesson  to 
teach;  his  art  is  a  theorem  (etherealized  and 
undemonstrated)  like  that  of  the  fairest 
scenes  in  nature,  from  which  we  some- 
how receive  the  sweetest  and  most  con- 
vincing effects  of  beauty,  love,  duty  and 
faith. 

It  is  the  so-called  "novel  of  purpose" 
that  has  caused  the  genius  of  contemporary 
fiction  to  shrink  abashed  from  the  thought 
of  purity.  Art  has  been  in  danger  of  fitting 
the  definition:  "The  portrayal  of  immoral- 
ity," on  account  of  the  prevailing  "  purpose," 
which  has  been  to  assail  religion,  law, 
marriage,  and,  indeed,  everything  made 
sacred  by  divine  injunction  and  by  human 
experience,  under  pretext  of  teaching  a  great 
"  moral  lesson." 

Undoubtedly  fiction  has  always  had,  now 
has,  and  must  forever  have  a  didactic  effect, 
and  the  more  powerful  the  fiction  the  deeper 
will  the  lesson  be  planted  in  the  reader's 
consciousness.  But  the  lesson  of  evil  is  evil, 
and  the  lesson  of  good  is  good.  If  the 
terrible  example  of  immorality  is  so  very 
potent  to  reform  life,  why  not  send  our 
children  to  play  with  thieves  and  with  the 
dwellers  in  outlawed  slums  ?  There  is  nothing 
certainerthan  the  law  of  attraction.  Repul- 
sion is  but  negative  at  best;  attraction  is 
positive  and  inexorable.  What  we  most 
contemplate  we  imitate.  The  lesson  we  get 
from  reading  fiction  is  the  lesson  we  get  from 
actual  associations  in  life.  The  best  "novel 
of  purpose  "  is  the  novel  that  gives  us  the 
influence  of  noble  human  associations. 
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There  is  no  means  of  calculating  the  effect 
of  "conscious  moral  purpose"  in  art;  but 
every  highly  enlightened  mind  has  a  sense  of 
the  loss  entailed  by  the  necessary  weakening 
of  imaginative  freshness  and  vigor  when  the 
artist  fits  his  creative  mood  to  the  needs  of 
a  didactic  theory.  Indeed,  art  is  a  mere 
word,  less  than  a  word,  an  inarticulate  note 


from  a  sounding  brass,  whenever  it  is  not  a 
process  of  natural  human  expression  of  gen- 
ius. If  the  genius  be  honest  and  healthy  it 
will  express  life  in  the  terms  of  wholesome 
aspiration;  if  it  be  unhealthy  it  will  express 
what  is  unwholesome.  You  may  know  it 
by  its  fruit. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


BISMARCK  IN  FRANKFORT  (185  [-'59). 

BY    THE   COUNTESS   VON    KROCKOW. 


Frankfort -on -the -Main  lies  in  the 
heart  of  a  rich  district  of  old  civilization, 
where  four  roads  cross  and  converge  and 
radiate  at  its  low,  flat  and  convenient  site. 
The  town  is  like  an  inn,  in  fact,  in  being  at 
the  juncture  of  highways  of  travel  and  traf- 
fic; and  no  wonder  that  it  presents  the  bus- 
tling, flourishing  aspect  of  a  business  center 
and  transitory  pleasure  place.  Twice  only 
has  it  received  the  dignified,  academic,  high- 
est favors  of  Fate.  Once,  in  having  been 
made  the  birthplace  of  Goethe,  and  the  sec- 
ond time,  in  1848,  when  on  Frankfort  was 
bestowed  the  immortal  honor  of  harboring 
the  men  who  drew  up  the  draft  for  a  National 
German  Constitution,  a  draft  which  became 
the  substance  and  basis  of  the  present  Ger- 
man Imperial  Constitution;  a  fact  too  often 
lost  sight  of  in  the  hurry  of  modern  life,  but 
which  the  Muse  of  History  will  emphasize. 

The  assembly  of  drafters  was  the  same 
Parliament  that  has  been  mentioned,  the 
one  which  had  proffered  the  national  crown 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  that  had  been 
stigmatized,  for  its  pains,  by  the  young 
henchman  of  the  King,  Otto  Bismarck,  as 
"the  cause,  among  others,  of  the  revolts 
which  the  Thirty-eighth  Regiment  had  had 
to  put  down,  the  original  of  which  revolts 
lay,  as  I  believe,  in  the  greed  of  the  poor  for 
the  property  of  the  rich, "a  charge  which 
missed  the  mark  in  the  usual  mediocre  fash- 
ion, where  Privilege  assumes  to  read  the 
motives  of  the  people,  tho  made  in  this  case 
by  an  uncommonly  clever  man.  History 
refutes  it,  among  other  ways,  by  revealing 
the  quality  of  the  Parliament,  which,  tho 
elected  by  popular  vote,  contained  no  vulgar 
and   grasping    spoilers,  but    586  of  the  most 


scholarly  as  well  as  the  most  patriotic  men 
of  the  Fatherland. 

Now  Bismarck  was  himself  in  Frankfort, 
and  moreover  as  a  representative.  Only  his 
mission  was  a  mission  from  a  prince,  for  a 
prince,  and  to  the  representatives  of  princes. 
The  year  was  1851. 

In  the  meantime,  after  having  elucidated 
the  draft  for  a  National  Constitution  from 
the  confused,  passionately  surging  demands 
of  the  popular  heart,  under  unceasing  diffi- 
culties, many  of  which  arose  from  the  long- 
ing to  make  thorough  work  by  declaring  a 
Republic  in  Germany,  the  Parliament  of  '48 
had  hit  against  opposition  from  the  native 
cabinets,  so  that  the  most  sanguine  of  the 
patriots  had  been  forced  by  degrees  to  see 
that  the  assembly  was  helpless  without  arms, 
and  member  after  member  had  withdrawn. 
A  remnant  only  had  stayed  on,  among  them 
being  the  poet  Uhland;  and  he  and  other 
sufferers  underwent  the  final  mortification 
and  iniquity  of  being  driven  out,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  June,  1849,  DY  royal  soldiery. 
The  princes,  partly  to  subdue  the  commotion 
which  this  last  act  of  violence  produced  and 
partly  to  reap  in  their  own  persons  the  fear 
that  union  inspires,  began  then  to  adopt  the 
weapon  of  the  patriots  themselves.  They 
called  parliaments  together  on  their  own  be- 
half; a  Triple  King's  Alliance  (Prussia,  Han- 
over and  Saxony);  a  Quadruple  Union;  an 
Intermin  (between  Prussia  and  Austria);  a 
Dual  Bond,  and  now  this  resummoning  of 
the  Confederate  Diet,  the  assembly  which 
Bismarck  came  to.  No  period  of  German 
history,  perhaps,  has  seen  such  a  craze  for 
congresses.  This  last-mentioned  one,  by 
reason    of  the  Prussian    deputy's   character, 
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was  destined  at  last  to  be  of  some  account; 
of  equal  account,  in  a  different  way,  to  that 
of  the  great  popular  Parliament  itself. 

This  Parliament  not  having  had  a  roof  of 
its  own  to  meet  under,  had  made  the  church 
of  St.  Paul  its  place  of  gathering;  a  small 
building,  a  few  streets  to  the  northeast  of 
Goethe's  house  and  the  adjacent  Jews'  quar- 
ter, in  the  quaint,  oldest  part  of  town.  Its 
members,  moreover,  being  mostly  men  of 
modest  means,  had  lodged  in  the  cheap 
vicinity  of  the  river,  in  houses  whose  low- 
ceilinged  rooms  are  lighted  by  small  win- 
dows that  look  out  winsomely  from  gabled 
roofs  and  frescoed  walls.  But  the  Diet,  be- 
ing princely,  held  its  sittings  in  a  spacious 
palace — the  palace  of  Thun  and  Taxis,  on 
the  Eschenheimer  Gasse — and  its  members, 
being  representatives  of  competing  sover- 
eigns,  lived  in  luxurious  quarters. 

What  issued  forth  from  St.  Paul's  Church, 
furthermore,  was  a  declaration  of  unity  and 
independence;  a  protest  against  the  privi- 
leges of  noblemen  to  separate,  special  law 
courts  and  against  their  exemption  from 
taxation;  further,  a  demand  for  equal 
rights  of  all  citizens;  the  right  to  vote,  to 
move  into  other  German  States  and  settle 
on  other  farms  or  in  other  businesses  with- 
out penalty  or  fee;  the  right  of  peasants 
and  commoners  to  buy  and  hold  land  estates; 
above  all,  the  right  to  a  free  press,  to  free 
science,  to  free  schooling,  to  free  churches, 
and  to  free  citizenship.  Lastly,  but  not 
least,  the  Parliament  declared  stoutly  also 
for  the  subjection  of  the  sovereignty  of  all 
German  princes  to  the  suzerainty  of  a  single 
national  German  Emperor,  and  the  creation 
of  a  national  revenue  tariff,  a  national  fleet,  a 
national  army,  and  a  national  congress. 
That  was  the  work  of  the  plebeian  "revolu- 
tionary" assembly.  What  the  aristocratic 
Diet  would  now  do  or  leave  undone  became 
the  subject  of  Bismarck's  interest,  tho  hardly 
of  his  pen,  for  the  first  thing  that  he  learns 
in  the  new  place  is  distrust. 

"I  cannot  write  you  much  about  the  peo- 
ple and  politics  here,"  he  writes  to  Johanna, 
"  because  most  letters  are  opened."  He  had 
been  at  the  Diet  only  two  weeks;  but  he  had 
found  out  that  much,  and  the  fact,  at  first, 
frightened  him  considerably.  ■•  Do  not  for- 
get when  you  write,"  he  pleads  again.  "  that 


your  letters  are  not  only  read  by  me,  but  by 
all  sorts  of  postal  spies.  .  .  .  And  be 
careful  what  you  say  to  people,  making  no 
exception  to  a  single  soul." 

For  the  moment  he  was  secretary  merely, 
and  had  no  responsibility.  It  was  May- 
time;  he  went  jaunting.  Again  he  writes  to 
his  young  wife: 

"  I  viewed  the  scenes  of  my  youthful  folly, 
and  it  was  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  sadness  and 

regret.     .     .     .     Where  and  how  may  Miss 

and be  living  now  ?     How  many  are    now 

in  their  graves  whom  I  flirted,  drank  and 
played  with!  how  many  changes  my  views  of 
life  hav^e  undergone  in  fourteen  years,  I,  each 
time,  believing  the  view  1  held  then  to  be  the 
right  one;  and  how  many  things  seem  insig- 
nificant now  which  I  took  then  to  be  great; 
how  many  venerable  which  I  then  ridiculed. 
I  do  not  understand  how  men  whoare  deprived 
of  the  knowledge  of  God,  or  who  do  not  desire 
that  knowledge,  can  reflect  on  life  without 
growing  disgusted  with  themselves  past  bear- 
ing. I  do  not  know  how  I  stood  it;  if  I  had  to 
live  now  as  I  did  then,  without  God,  without 
you  and  the  children,  I  would  want  to  throw 
off  life  like  a  dirty  shirt.  And  yet  the  most  of 
my  acquaintances  here  are  what  I  was  then,  and 
live  as  I  did  then." 

This  was  the  second  insight  into  Frankfort 
congressional  life.  The  deputies  to  the  Diet 
are  triflers,  debauchees  or  humbugs.  Johanna 
and  other  confidants  are  told: 

"Count  Thun,  the  president,  dances  till  one 
o'clock,  gambles  till  four,  and  has  numerous 
liaisons  that  he  confesses  to  the  Church,  but 
not  to  his  wife." 

One  deputy  has  a  house  in  Vienna  which 
would  bring  in  so  little,  if  rented,  that  he 
favors  the  Austrian  policy,  so  to  speak  in- 
voluntarily, instead  of  aiding  Prussia,  just  in 
order  to  remain  in  Vienna  and  occupy  the 
house  himself.  Other  deputies  to  the  Diet 
have  sons  in  the  Austrian  service,  on  which 
account  they  are  careful  not  to  incite  any 
resentment  in  the  breasts  of  Viennese  cour- 
tiers. 

What  distinguishes  Bismarck  himself  for 
the  nonce  is  his  fit  of  sentimentality.  Sepa- 
ration from  Johanna  and  the  charm  of  spring- 
time on  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  the  exaltation 
over  having  cast  the  die  and  entered  his 
life-work,  all  react  powerfully  on  his  heart 
and    senses.     Soon,  however,   he   is  himself 
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again.  He  idles  like  a  diplomat  still  in  pub- 
lic, but  in  secret  he  works  like  a  true  North- 
man, aggressively,  persistently    and   callous- 

ly- 

In  August  he  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Minister  to  the  Diet,  and  having  mastered 
the  art  of  saying  much  and  betraying  noth- 
ing, with  the  air  of  a  man  crammed  with 
wisdom,  like  his  colleagues,  he  begins  send- 
ing off  an  amazing  quantity  of  reports  be- 
hind the  backs  of  these  latter,  whom  he  de- 
scribes again  to  Johanna  as  a  batch  of  pre- 
tenders, worse  even  than  the  most  skeptic 
Democrat  could  possibly  conceive.  Some  of 
the  writings  go  to  his  chief;  many  to  influ- 
ential men  about  the  King;  others  to  the 
newspaper  press.  He  keeps  two  amanuenses 
busy,  his  dictations  being  like  his  speech- 
making,  slow  and  almost  painfully  deliber- 
ate, but  correct  and  full  in  result.  A  rem- 
nant of  solicitude  about  the  impression  he 
may  be  making  comes  out  quite  often  at  first 
in  the  anxiety  he  is  at  in  reassuring  his  supe- 
riors that  the  differences  which  he  calls  forth 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Diet,  are  carried  for- 
ward on  his  side  with  the  due  urbanity;  but 
this  wears  off  by  degrees.  As  for  the  tone  of 
his  public  articles,  that  is  already  domineer- 
ing; and  by  the  end  of  the  Frankfort  period 
the  last  note  of  diffidence  disappears  from 
his  correspondence  with  his  official  superiors; 
it  had  never  occurred  in  private  letters  at 
any  time. 

Socially  he  is  keen  and  attentive,  investing 
the  whole  income  of  his  (farmed-out)  estates, 
as  well  as  his  salary,  in  keeping  up  an 
ambassadorial-like  establishment.  Johanna 
joins  him  with  the  (two)  children,  and  he 
rents  the  Rothschild  Villa  and  gardens. 
Here  open  house  is  maintained,  and  expen- 
sive dinners  and  balls  are  given,  much  to  the 
defiance  of  his  private  taste,  which  leans  to 
cosy,  small  companies,  around  a  cask  of 
beer.  His  guests  are  the  diplomatic,  fash- 
ionable and  artistic  world  of  Frankfort,  and 
the  princes  who  chance  to  pass  through 
Frankfort  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  sur- 
rounding baths.  Once  the  brother  of  the 
King,  the  Prince  of  Prussia  (William  I), 
comes  to  town,  when  Bismarck  has  his  full 
flaxen  beard  reduced  at  once  to  a  mustache 
a  la  militaire,  dons  a  uniform  of  his  militia 
company,  hastens  to  the  posting  station,  and 


begs  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  grace  of 
standing  sponsor  for  his  newly  born  second 
son  (William). 

Young  people  may  fancy  Bisoiarck  drifted 
into  success  easily.  But  you  see  he  did  not. 
No;  he  earned  nis  influence  by  working,  as  he 
says  of  himself,  much  harder  than  a  dog 
(letter  to  his  sister).  Indeed,  few  men  per- 
haps have  taken  more  care  and  trouble  to 
advance;  and  this  Frankfort  period  is  inter- 
esting, among  other  reasons,  because  it  shows 
him  at  the  labor  of  pushing  progress — his 
own,  I  mean,  as  well  as  the  country's.  The 
later  periods  of  his  life  being  spent  at  Berlin, 
within  range  of  vocal  intercourse  with  the 
King  and  the  King's  friends,  exclude  minute 
investigation.  Here,  and  here  only,  is  the 
chance  given  one  to  see,  what  in  truth  his- 
tory is  ever  preaching,  namely,  that  genius, 
and  success  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  capacity 
for  taking  pains. 

His  large  concern,  meanwhile,  has  become 
the  task  of  altering  the  King's  view  of  Aus- 
tria, as  his  own  view  has  been  altered  since 
he  came.  The  situation  between  this  Empire 
and  Prussia  may  be  likened,  for  American 
readers, to  that  between  abig  Western  farmer, 
who  is  wanting  to  be  recognized  as  boss  and 
finds  the  hindrance  to  this  ambition  in  the  per- 
son of  a  Boston  merchant,  to  whom  most  of 
his  neighbors  are  in  debt.  These  neighbors 
are  soused  to  looking  up  to  the  merchant  as 
their  superior,  whereas  the  farmer  started 
from  small  beginnings  like  themselves, 
that,  do  what  he  may,  they  persist  in 
respecting  the  Bostonian  and  not  him- 
self. 

As  for  the  merchant  he  really  has  so  many 
things  on  his  hands  that  it  is  mighty  little 
attention  which  he  has  to  bestow  on  the 
whole  lot  of  them;  and  it  is  only  out  of  a 
sense  of  policy  that  he  delegates  a  clerk  to 
see  they  are  managed  a  little,  and  that  the 
big,  restless  farmer  does  not  go  too  far  in 
intimidating  and  robbing  (Count  Thun  re- 
marked to  Bismarck  in  November,  185 1, 
that  "  his  Government  would  have  to  resist 
Prussia's  trying  to  carry  out  any  further  the 
policy  of  Frederick  the  Great").  But  while 
these  delegated  clerks  are  inefficient  often, 
and  often  indifferent,  the  farmer  is  in  dead- 
est earnest;  and,  as  personified  in  Bis- 
marck, he  becomes  likewise  capable.     Hence 
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the  outcome  of   the  matter    began  to    draw 

attention. 

At  bottom  Prussia,  in  spite  of  its  preten- 
sions, had  looked  up  to  Austria  in  the  same 
wav  as  its  neighbors  did;  not  merely dejure, 
as  it  was  legally  bound  to,  but  practically; 
and  Bismarck  had  shared  fully  in  this  feel- 
ing of  loyalty  to  the  legitimate  head  of  Ger 
many.  Soon,  however,  he  discerns  Austria's 
lack  of  reciprocal  affection  and  good  will; 
then  he  discovers  her  lack  of  money  and 
men.  This  is  sufficient — sufficient,  that  is, 
for  him.  He  calls  "Strife"!  the  oppor- 
tunity which  he  detects  being  the  moment 
when  the  Austrian  Army  is  engaged  in 
trouble  with  Italy. 

But  the  Cabinet  in  Berlin  and  the  King 
are  afraid.  King  Frederick  William  IV 
summons  the  courageous  Minister  from 
Frankfort  to  Berlin,  in  order  to  hear  him 
discuss  the  business;  and  he  looks  wistfully 
at  the  fountain  of  hope  which  flows  from  the 
exhaustless,  full  soul  of  his  ardent  hench- 
man; he  and  his  house  would  like  to  be 
masters  in  the  land.  But — but;  there  are 
the  old  ties,  the  old  sentiments — a  thousand 
things!  And  even  Prince  William,  tho  he 
lives  and  breathes  in  the  army  and  pursues 
the  task  of  increasing  it,  as  if  possessed — 
even  he,  somehow,  does  not  feel  it  safe  yet 
for  Prussia  to  raise  its  arm  against  Vienna. 
He  suggests  that  Bismarck  be  sent  there  for  a 
while  on  a  mission  which  will  enable  him  to 
convince  himself  and  all  of  them  fully  pre- 
cisely how  Austria  feels;  which  is  done,  as 
well  as  many  other  tentative  things.  But 
for  the  present  the  chief  result  of  them  all 
is  that,  as  Bismarck  is  alone  stedfast  and 
moderate  in  every  juncture,  whereas  all  the 
other  men  concerned  are  either  violent  (like 
Roon),  or  wavering  (like  the  King),  or  nega- 
tive and  dense  (like  the  Prince  of  Prussia), 
Bismarck  gains  for  his  person  a  great  and  in- 
creasing consideration. 

His  colleagues  in  Berlin  cannot  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  vitality  of  his  principles,  which, 
while  retaining  the  essential  core,  cast  forth 
or  drew  on  all  minor  coverings  at  will. 
Thus,  for  instance,  no  sooner  had  the  great 
idea  of  fighting   Austria  settled  in  his    big, 


Prussian  breast  than  his  old  prejudices 
against  revolution,  parliaments  and  constitu- 
tions diminished  to  such  thinness  and  innocu- 
ousness  that  he  declared  himself  ready  to 
shake  hands  with  them;  they  were  fellow-  Prus- 
sians, so  to  speak.  And  presently  he  actually 
writes  an  apology  for  revolution,  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  King  to  the  idea  of  condescend- 
ing to  make  use  of  France  to  humble  Aus- 
tria. Yes,  an  apology.  He  even  takes  up 
the  cause  of  representation.  "  One  can  cre- 
ate a  national  parliament  wholly  conservative 
in  character,  and  yet  win  the  veriest  trans- 
ports of  gratitude  from  Liberal  me'n,"  he 
writes,  shrewdly  and  suggestively,  to  Man- 
teuffei,  his  chief.  Dreist  seyn  und  consequent; 
let  us  only  be  audacious  and  persistent,  and 
prepare  things. 

Now  the  old  conservatives  among  the 
courtiers,  like  Herr  von  Gerlach,  an  intimate 
of  the  King,  might  deprecate  the  want  of 
principle  and  pious  scrupulousness  in  schem- 
ing this  way  against  Austria.  Roon,  how- 
ever, hurrahs;  he  is  Minister  of  War  and 
knows  the  quality  of  his  Prussian  troops, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  corruption 
rages  in  Vienna.  The  King  and  Prince  of 
Prussia  hesitate;  hesitation,  in  fact,  is  their 
true  historical  attitude,  just  as  it  was  that  of 
their  father. 

To  Bismarck,  used  as  he  was  to  Motley's 
talk  and  republican  Englishmen's,  the  change 
around  from  dreading  the  press,  parliaments 
and  reform,  to  favoring  them,  did  not  appear 
stupendous;  besides,  please  take  notice,  he 
discriminated;  not  any  kind  of  a  press,  or 
parliament,  or  union  was  what  he  advocated; 
but  the  kind  which  they,  the  Government, 
should  create! 

But  it  was  all  too  confusing  for  poor  King 
Frederick  William.  He  tired  of  politics.  By 
degrees  it  transpired  that  his  mind  was  dis- 
eased. In  1858  the  Prince  of  Prussia  took 
his  place  as  Prince  Regent.  Roon  then 
urged  him  to  make  Bismarck  Premier.  Wil- 
liam, however,  summoned  him  instead  from 
Frankfort,  in  deference  to  Austrian  requests 
and  sent  him  to  St.  Petersburg  as  Prussian 
Minister. 

Dresden,  Germany. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN   JAPANESE  POLITICS 


BY    THE    REV.     M.    L.    GORDON. 


The  progress  which  has  been  so  character- 
istic of  Japan  for  the  past  thirty  years,  tho 
not  so  apparent  to  the  outside  world  during 
the  present  year,  has  been  none  the  less  real 
and  remarkable.  From  a  political  point  of 
view  few  years  indeed  have  seen  a  develop- 
ment at  all  comparable  with  that  that  of  this 
Thirty-first  of  the  Meiji  era.  Government 
by  a  responsible  party  and  Cabinet,  so  long 
discussed  as  a  possibility,  has  at  length  be- 
come an  actual  fact. 

Upon  the  fall  of  the  Matsukata  Cabinet, 
near  the  close  of  last  year,  Marquis  Ito  once 
more  took  the  reins  of  government.  From 
the  first  he  was  very  ready  to  receive  the  aid 
of  the  Liberal  Party;  but  he  utterly  refused 
to  be  guided  by  that  party.  A  break  thus 
became  inevitable.  The  great  problem  in 
Japan  for  his  Cabinet  was  the  financial  one; 
how  to  provide  for  present  and  prospective 
military  and  naval  expansion.  His  Minister 
of  Finance,  Count  Inouye,  after  prolonged 
investigation,  proposed  an  increase  in  the 
land  tax  as  the  main  source  of  the  desired 
revenue.  This  was  pressed  upon  the  Diet  by 
the  strongest  considerations  of  patriotism, 
and  even  by  very  thinly  veiled  threats.  Mar- 
quis Ito  practically  said  that  he  would  dis- 
solve the  Diet  and  keep  on  dissolving  it  till 
the  measure  was  passed;  but  he  reckoned 
without  his  host.  The  two  leading  parties, 
the  Liberal  and  the  Progressive,  united  and 
formed  the  Constitutional  Party;  the  tax  bill 
was  defeated,  and  the  Diet  was  forthwith 
dissolved. 

The  President  of  the  Diet  was  Mr.  Kenki- 
chi  Kataoka,  a  well-known  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  a  very  earnest 
Christian,  and  since  his  election  to  the  Diet  he 
with  Mr.  Soroku  Ebara,  an  earnest  Metho- 
dist, and  a  few  other  Christians,  has  kept  up 
a  prayer-meeting.  Just  after  the  recent  dis- 
solution Mr.  Kataoka  gathered  a  few  Chris- 
tian friends  in  his  official  residence  for  a 
praise-meeting.  In  this  meeting  he  spoke 
very  feelingly  of  the  fact  that  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  presiding  officer  he  had  daily 
sought  and,  he  believed,  received  divine  help. 


A  few  days  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Diet,  Marquis  Ito  surprised  everybody  by  re- 
signing. The  members  of  his  Cabinet  fol- 
lowed him  in  a  body  (the  Ministers  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  did  not  resign,  for  just  at 
this  time  these  two  portfolios  were  taken 
"out  of  politics").  It  now  devolved  on 
Counts  Okuma  and  Itagaki,  the  leaders  of 
the  newly  formed  Constitutional  Party,  to 
form  a  new  Cabinet.  The  management  of 
this  party  had  been  intrusted  to  a  commit- 
tee of  four  of  the  party  leaders.  These  lead- 
ers now  all  became  members  of  the  new  Cab- 
inet, and  the  election  of  a  new  committee 
was  necessary.  It  is  a  very  significant  fact 
that  the  two  earnest  Christians  just  named 
were  made  members  of  this  committee  of 
four,  whose  duty  was  to  manage  the  party 
and  conduct  its  approaching  campaign. 

The  election  is  just  over,  and  the  result  is 
a  remarkable  success.  The  Constitutional 
Party  have  elected  258  out  of  300  members 
of  the  Die*".  For  some  local  reason  unknown 
to  me  Mr.  Ebara  was  not  re-elected;  but  in 
Mr.  Kataoka's  district  only  two  votes  were 
cast  in  opposition.  And  other  Christians 
have  been  elected.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Sai- 
bara,  a  trusted  member  of  the  Kumi-ai 
Church,  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority. 

One  of  the  most  unique  contests  was  in  the 
second  district  of  Kioto.  One  of  the  candi- 
dates here  was  also  a  well-known  member  of 
the  Kumi-ai  Church,  Mr.  Y.  Nakamura.  This 
district  being  the  center  and  stronghold  of 
Buddhism  in  Japan  the  opposition  to  the 
Christian  candidate  was  strong  and  unscrupu- 
lous. A  circular  was  issued  urging  the  voters 
not  to  disgrace  the  city  by  electing  this  mem- 
ber of  an  "evil  sect."  The  aid  of  "the  baser 
sort"  was  not  wanting,  and  the  opposition  con- 
sisted, as  one  of  our  Christian  preachers  put 
it,  of  the  Buddhist  priests,  the  sake  dealers, 
and  the  j 'oroya. 

A  few  days  before  the  election  very  strict 
regulations  in  regard  to  electioneering  were 
issued.  Not  only  were  there  strict  measures 
against  bribery,  but  giving  an  elector  a  ride 
or  entertaining  him  at  a  feast  was  forbidden. 
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Four  or  five  days  before  the  election  the 
Buddhist  candidate  and  twenty-four  of  his 
followers  were  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison  on  the  charge  of  violating  these  new 
regulations.  A  counter-movement  was 
started,  and  on  Sunday  evening  before  the 
day  of  the  election  (Wednesday)  Mr.  Naka- 
mura  was  arrested.  His  examination  lasted 
all  that  night  and  the  next  day  and  night  till 
midnight,  when  he  was  acquitted  and  re- 
leased. The  opposing  candidate  was  not  re- 
leased, and  is  still  confined.  A  new  candi- 
date had  therefore  to  be  substituted.  This 
enforced  change  may  have  affected  the  elec- 
tion; certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Nakamura  was 
elected  by  an  unexpectedly  large  majority. 
He  received  629  votes,  and  his  opponent  179. 
This  small  number  of  votes  cast  in  a  district 
with    a  population    of    more    than    150,000 


shows  very  well  the  limited  suffrage  as  yet 
possessed  by  the  Japanese. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  preach  and  conduct 
the  communion  in  the  church  of  which  Mr. 
Nakamura  is  a  member  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing the  election.  At  the  close  of  the 
service,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  pastor,  two 
prayers  of  thanksgiving  were  offered  in  view 
of  the  experiences  before  and  at  the  election. 
Mr.  Nakamura  thanked  the  Christians 
warmly  for  their  sympathy,  and  asked  them 
to  pray  that  he  might  be  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  new  duties. 

There  is  practically  no  doubt  but  that  Mr. 
Kataoka  will  be  elected  President  of  the  new 
Diet.  Mr.  Ebara  is  strongly  talked  of  for  a 
Cabinet  position,  either  Minister  for  Educa- 
tion or  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Kioto,  Japan. 


THE  BRITISH   NAVAL  GUNNER. 


BY    ROBERT    H.    MURRAY,    ESQ. 


Among  the  most  important  and  oest 
equipped  depots  for  training  the  gunners  are 
those  at  Whale  Island  (Portsmouth),  and 
the  Royal  Naval  Barracks  at  Devonport. 
These  barracks  can  house  two  thousand  men, 
who  are  trained  from  boyhood  in  the  use  of 
the  different  guns,  from  the  truck-guns  to 
those  on  the  barbettes,  the  Maxim,  Hotch- 
kiss  and  Nordenfeldt.  The  men  are  not  only 
trained  in  the  use  of  heavy  armament,  but  are 
instructed  thoroughly  in  the  cutlass  and  pistol 
drill;  and  before  they  can  qualify  for  seamen 
gunners  they  must  have  served  three  years 
on  shipboard.  This  drill  is  not  confined  to 
the  seamen  only;  but  to  provide  for  any 
emergency  the  firemen  and  stokers  in  their 
three  months'  training  must  also  learn  to 
handle  modern  guns,  and  some  of  them  are 
permitted  to  qualify  as  fully  trained  gunners. 

The  gunners  having,  therefore,  been 
trained  from  boyhood  at  Portsmouth,  Plym- 
outh, Devonport  and  at  various  other 
ports,  and  on  board  the  training-ships  where 
they  have  been  "licked  into  shape,"  may 
become  trained  men  on  board  of  any  war- 
ship used  in  the  service.  Sometimes  the 
sailor  is  allowed  to  qualify  for  a  trained  man 
on  one  of  the  ships  in  Commission,  altho  he 
may  have   to   undergo  a  further   course  at 


such  places  as  Portsmouth  and  Devonport 
before  he  can  become  a  seaman  gunner.  He 
is  obliged,  almost  always,  to  pursue  a  very 
rigorous  course  of  twenty-eight  days  for  ex- 
amination before  he  can  receive  his  certificate 
as  a  trained  man,  and  he  cannot  become  a 
seaman  gunner  until  he  has  completed  a  two 
months'  course,  during  which  time  he  has 
been  drilled  very  thoroughly  in  the  use  and 
practice  of  the  different  guns,  that  is,  in  the 
parts  of  the  Heavy,  Light,  Quick-firing  and 
Machine  Guns.  When  he  is  appointed  to  a 
ship,  he  is,  together  with  his  class,  daily 
trained  in  laying  the  guns;  and  once  a  week 
they  have  "general  quarters,"  when  the 
decks  must  be  cleared  as  if  for  action. 

The  responsibility  for  efficiency  among  the 
men  rests  in  a  great  degree  on  the  gunnery 
lieutenant  and  the  gunner — a  warrant-officer 
— who,  of  course,  has  been  very  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  use  of  every  kind  of  gun  and 
all  the  details  connected  with  each.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  he  attends  to  the  serving  out 
of  small  arms  to  the  sailors,  to  their  disci- 
pline, and  with  the  lieutenant  rests  the  discre- 
tion of  appointing  the  gunners  to  their 
different  positions.  The  captain  of  the  gun 
is  generally  a  petty  officer  who  has  been 
trained  not  only  in  the  science  of   laying  the: 
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guns,  but  has  gone  through  a  general  course 
in  electricity,  and  thoroughly  understands  its 
principles  as  applied  to  his  vocation. 

Each  seaman  is  instructed  thoroughly  in 
his  part  of  the  drill.  He  must  also  be  able 
to  intelligently  take  the  place  of  any  other 
seaman  who  may  fall  in  battle,  be  acquainted 
with  the  other  man's  duties,  and  comprehend 
the  reason  for  all  the  evolutions. 

In  laying  a  gun  precision  is  an  essential 
element,  and  at  no  time  is  the  gun's  crew  to 
pretend  to  aim.  In  case  any  of  the  men 
should  make  a  mistake,  the  Instructor  gives 
the  word  "Still."  and  then  each  man  is  en- 
abled to  find  out  and  criticise  the  mistake  of 
the  other,  thus  insuring  accuracy.  Usually, 
therefore,  there  is  a  keen  rivalry  among  the 
men  to  attain  to  the  highest  perfection.  To 
insure  this  accuracy  if  a  defect  is  apparent 
in  the  pointing  of  the  guns  by  one  of  the 
crew,  the  next  number  is  called  to  correct  it. 
and  when  this  is  done  the  Instructor  points 
out  what  would  have  been  the  probable  re- 
sult had  the  first  man's  aim  been  taken. 

Every  one  of  the  guns,  from  the  largest  to 
the  smallest,  is  fired  twice  a  quarter  in  order 
that  any  defect  may  be  found  out.  There  is, 
however,  almost  daily  practice  in  the  use  of 
the  tube-gun  by  which  a  small  rifle  bullet  is 
substituted  for  the  larger  projectile,  and  by 
the  use  of  which  the  men  may  determine 
their  accuracy  of  aim.  This  corresponds  to 
the  sub-caliber  practice,  as  pursued  on  the 
United  States  ships. 

The  different  ships  occasionally  practice  at 
sea.  and  for  a  target  they  have  canvas 
stretched  on  a  triangular  piece  of  wood.  To 
inspire  the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  thoroughness 
they  have  prize-firing  once  a  year,  when 
prizes  are  given  for  the  greatest  number  of 
hits  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  Of  course 
these  competitions  are  confined  to  each  ship, 
as  the  difference  in  the  conditions  of  the 
weather,  sea  and  guns  makes  competitions 
between  the  various  ships  practically  impos- 
sible. In  such  competitions  the  target  is 
generally  placed  at  a  distance  of  two  thou- 
sand yards.  Each  ship  has  to  practice  twice 
a  quarter,  but  this  rule  does  not  preclude 
them  from  practicing  much  more  frequently. 
There  is  also  the  practice  of  towing  a  target 
made  of  a  cask,  so  that  each  ship  can  have 
its  own  target,  and  the  firing  can  be  carried 


on  simultaneously.  The  accuracy  of  aim  is, 
of  course,  established  by  the  splashes.  In 
these,  and  all  other  cases,  the  men  who  have 
charge  of  the  guns  are  specially  trained,  and 
only  the  most  competent,  intelligent  and 
surest  marksmen  are  made  captains  of  the 
guns.  To  make  it  the  ambition  of  the  sailor 
to  reach  this  position  an  incentive  is  held  out 
in  the  largely  increased  pay,  which  is  reduced 
when  any  incompetence  is  shewn. 

From  the  guns  on  the  barbettes,  which 
are  worked  by  hydraulic  machinery,  to  the 
rifle-guns,  everything  is  performed  with  sys- 
tem and  precision.  If  you  were  to  consult 
the  gunnery  book  you  would  imagine  that 
this  would  occupy  many  minutes.  In 
reality,  it  is  rushed  through  in  a  very  few 
seconds. 

For   instance,    take   the    one    process    to 
"sponge   and  load"    in    a    12-inch    muzzle- 
loading    gun,   where   the   crew   consists    of 
twenty-four   men    and  four    powder-men:   1 
attaches  a  tube;  2  serves  the  vent;  3  opens 
the  scuttle;  8  serves  the  sponge  to  4;  3  and  4 
sponge   the   gun  and  withdraw  the   sponge; 
the  powder-men  close  up;  3  and  4  enter  the 
cartridge  and  gas  check  as  far  as  possible;  9 
and  10  attend  elevating  gear  under  the  direc- 
tion of  1,  who    repeats  the  signals  for  eleva- 
ting made  by  4;  the  numbers  unemployed  on 
the  left  run  the    projectile    in    front  of  the 
muzzle;  3  and  4  enter  and   unsling  it;  3  en- 
ters the  wad;  9  and  10 set  taut  the  clamps;  8 
serves  the  rammerand  returns  the  sponge;  5 
and    6   pass  the    bell-ropes  to  the  rear;  all 
numbers   unemployed    ram    home;  3    and  4 
sponge  the  rammer;  4  returns  it  and  coils  up 
the  bell-ropes;  3    closes   scuttle;  2    removes 
the   vent-server   and    pricks   the    cartridge. 
The  powder-men  provide  another  charge. 

This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  work  neces- 
sary to  get  these  guns  ready  to  fire;  but  it 
gives  one  an  idea  of  the  exactitude  and 
precision  with  which  everything  is  done, 
where  every  man  has  an  assigned  duty,  and 
where  nothing  is  left  to  chance.  When  all 
these  movements  can  be  carried  out  in  a  few 
seconds,  the  uninitiated  can  but  stand  in 
amazement  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
whole  drill  is  gone  through. 

With  modern  firing  the  introduction  of 
electricity  has  revolutionized  the  use  of  the 
gun,  as  this  new  force    is    used  entirely  in 
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firing  the  guns  in  the  turrets,  altho  the  old 
methods  of  percussion  and  friction  can  be 
resorted  to  in  the  event  of  the  electrical 
appliances  getting  out  of  order.  This,  how- 
ever, is  guarded  against  by  having  a  second 
circuit.  It  is  now  possible  for  one  officer  to 
control  the  firing  of  several  guns,  and  when 
broadside  firing  was  used,  one  stationed  in 
the  conning-tower  could  fire  the  whole 
broadside  by  simply  pressing  the  electric 
key.  At  night,  too,  the  sights  are  electrical- 
ly illuminated  by  means  of  a  small  battery 
affixed  to  the  gun-carriage,  thus  securing 
conditions  as  favorable  as  those  afforded  by 
daylight. 

The  marines  must  also  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  altho  they  do    not    manage  the 
larger    guns    of   the  war-ship,   to  them   be- 
longs a  great    part  of  the  responsibility   of 
managing  the  smaller  guns   and  rifles,  and 
also  for  land  work,  such  as  building  bridges 
and  other  emergency  work  on  shore.     They 
are   divided     in    the    larger    ships    into    the 
Royal  Marine  Artillery  and  Light  Infantry, 
the   former    being    generally    selected    from 
men  who  have  passed  rigorous  examinations 
in  gunnery  after  a  long  and  varied  course, 
in  which  they  are  trained  not    only  to  fight 
at  sea,  but  to  go  through  all  the  maneuvers 
on  land.     The   Light  Infantry  bear  almost 
the   same   relation  to  the   Artillery  as  that 
which  subsists  among  the  land  forces. 

The  School  of  Gunnery  at  Shoeburyness, 
where  the  marines  are  generally  trained,  has 
made  the  most  notable  advances  in  the 
science  of  gunnery.  Here  experiments  are 
made  to  test  the  value  of  the  different  guns, 
powder  and  projectiles,  and  to  the  Instruct- 
ors is  due  the  credit  of  determining  the 
value  of  the  dynamite-gun,  the  wire-winding 
method,  which  has  increased  greatly  the 
velocity  of  the  projectile,  and  the  breach- 
loading  improvements. 

The  Royal  Marine  Barracks  at  Plymouth 
are  also  noted  for  the  efficiency  and  thor- 
ough training  of  the  men.  The  officers  and 
gunners  have  to  go  through  a  fifty-three 
days'  course  in  gunnery,  and  after  three  years 
they  are  compelled  to  requalify  by  a  twenty- 
eight  days'  course.  The  gunnery  instructors 
have  to  complete  a  very  thorough  course, 
including  one  in  electricity  at  Greenwich, 
and  obtain   from    that    college  ?a    first-class 


certificate  before  they  can  fill  the  positions 
of  instructors  at  Plymouth  or  any  other 
barracks. 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  these  men 
procure  the  education  to  enable  them  to 
master  intelligently  the  management  of  the 
guns,  the  application  of  electricity,  and  the 
different  details  which  are  needed  to  in- 
sure their  hitting  the  mark  almost  every 
time. 

As  a  boy  the  sailor  is  placed  on  board  a 
training-ship,  where  he  is  given  the  ordinary 
school  education,  and  trained  in  the  use  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  ship.  When  he  is, 
therefore,  assigned  to  a  ship,  he  has  had  a 
previous  knowledge  which  enables  him  to 
grasp  readily  the  duty  of  his  new  sphere, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  attains  wonderful 
efficiency. 

The    British    Naval    Reserve   officers   and 
seamen  are  obliged  to  perform  one   month's 
drill  in  each  year  on  ships  which  are  provided 
at  all  great  mercantile  ports,  such  as  Liver- 
pool, London,  Bristol  and  Glasgow,  for  this 
purpose.     They  are  also  trained  iu   the  nu- 
merous batteries  placed  all  over  the  British 
seacoast      A  commander  of  the  navy  is  ap- 
pointed to  take   charge   of   each  drill  ship, 
and    he   has    serving  under  him    a   gunnery 
lieutenant,  a   gunner   and    mate,    boatswain 
and  a  full  staff  of   seamen  gunners.     These 
officers  can   take  their   drill   on  board   any 
commissioned  ship  by  permission  of  the  com- 
manding  officer   on   the   station.     Thus  we 
find  that  a  large  part  of   the  Naval  Reserve 
men   are    at   present  serving   on  board   the 
men-of-war  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

With  the  Colonial  Naval  Reserve  in  New 
South  Wales,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  regular 
colonial  navy  under  British  regulations, 
their  turret-ships  and  torpedo-boats,  manned 
entirely  by  officers  and  seamen  born  in  the 
country,  and  the  present  agitation  in  Canada 
for  such  a  body,  the  British  fleet  has  been 
and  will  be  immensely  augmented  in  the 
latter  half  of  this  century. 

Should  the  time  arrive  when  the  accuracy 
of  British  marksmanship  shall  be  tested  in 
actual  warfare,  the  results  will  no  doubt 
prove  that  system,  discipline  and  drill  will 
have  qualified  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  win  vic- 
tories as  glorious  as  history  has  recorded. 

Halifax,  N,  S. 
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THIRTY  YEARS  OF  AMERICAN 
FINANCE.* 

Mr.  Noyes  has  performed   his  task  in  an 
admirable  manner.     That  task  was   to   nar- 
rate the  series  of  events  which  influenced  the 
financial   history  of   the  United  States  from 
1865  to  1897,  and  at  the  same  time   to  point 
out  the  relations  between   those  events.     It 
might  seem  impossible  to  accomplish  this  task 
without  referring  to  such  economic  theories 
as  those  of  protection  and  bimetalism.     The 
existence  of  these  theories  and  their  influ- 
ence on  the  course  of  events  is  of  course  in- 
disputable, and  that  would  be  very  imperfect 
and  misleading  history  which  should  ignore 
these  facts.     Mr.  Noyes  does  not  ignore  them 
as  facts,  but  he  treats  them  with  scientific 
impartiality.     It  would  not  be  easy  to  deter- 
mine from  these  pages  whether  he  is  a  be- 
liever in  free  trade  or  protection,  in  the  gold 
standard  or  in  bimetalism.     But  his  impar- 
tiality does  not  prevent  him   from  showing 
the  effects  of  tariffs  on  commerce,  or  the  ef- 
fects of  silver  coinage  measures  on  currency 
and   finance.     In   tracing    these    effects    he 
seems  to  us  to  display  a  high  degree  of  ana- 
lytical power,  and  a  very  considerable  mas- 
tery  of   inductive   reasoning.     His  work    is 
certainly  much  superior  to  those  which  have 
appeared  in  the  same  field,  and  it  deserves 
to  be  adopted  as  a  text-book  of   economic 
history. 

Speaking  in  a  large  way  we  may  describe 
Mr.  Noyes's  narrative  as  showing  the  inter- 
action of  two  great  causes;  the  productivity 
of  human  labor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
unreasoning  action  of  Government  on  the 
other.  When  the  crops  have  been  good  the 
people  have  been  comfortable  and  contented, 
and  the  Legislature  has  displayed  indifference 
to  financial  questions.  When  the  crops  have 
been  bad  the  people  have  been  uncomfortable 
and  discontented,  and  the  Legislature  has 
been  aroused  to  the  keenest  interest  in  finan- 
cial expedients.  The  wildest  theories  have 
then  been  propounded,  theories  disproved  a 
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hundred  times  by  the  experience  of  the  past, 
of  which  experience,  however,  but  few  of  the 
present  generation  have  any  knowledge.      By 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  few  having  this 
knowledge  to   impart  it  to  the   masses,  the 
application  of  these  theories  has  been  prevent- 
ed or  modified,  and  the  Government  been  saved 
from  the  extreme  humiliations  of  repudiation 
and  bankruptcy.      But  these  efforts  have  in- 
dicated the  alarm   felt  by  the  leaders  of  in- 
dustry, and   their  very  necessity  has  aggra- 
vated the  distress,  which  it  was  their  purpose 
to  remove.     On  the  other  hand,  agricultural 
prosperity  has  constituted  an  obstacle  to  re- 
form.    The   cessation   of    distress    has   dis- 
tracted   the   attention    of    the    public    from 
financialquestionsand  inclined  them  to  follow 
the  advice  of   those  leaders  whose  political 
wisdom  is  summed  up  in  the  maxim  to  let 
well  enough  alone.     So  far  as  our  currency 
problem  is  concerned,  Congress  has  adopted 
the  policy  of  the  Arkansas  settler  who  would 
not  mend  his  leaky  roof  in  wet  weather  because 
he  did  not  want  to  go  out  in  the  rain,  nor  in 
dry  weather   because  it  did   not  leak  then; 
and  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  reforms  that 
should  have  been  effected  thirty  years  ago 
have  been  continually  postponed  and  may  be 
still  postponed  indefinitely. 

The  issue  of  paper  money  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  in  the  first 
place  a  military  measure.  It  was  defended 
as  an  exercise  of  the  "war  power,"  and  was 
explicitly  declared  to  be  a  temporary  expe- 
dient. The  national  banking  system  was 
constructed  on  the  theory  that  the  bank- 
notes would  furnish  the  country  with  its  cur- 
rency, and  no  one  entertained  the  idea  that 
this  was  to  be  the  function  of  the  Federal 
Government.  After  the  close  of  the  War 
the  very  first  financial  resolution  adopted  by 
Congress  provided  for  the  retirement  of  the 
greenbacks,  and  laws  were  passed  giving 
power  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
redeem  them.  But  the  policy  was  never 
carried  out.  As  the  inflation  of  the  currency 
ceased  prices  began  to  fall,  and  speculators 
began  at  once  to  cry  out  against  contraction. 
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The  old  arguments  were  brought  out,  and 
the  antediluvian  fallacies  about  money  were 
revived.  Then  came  the  financial  panic  in 
London,  following  the  Overend's  failure  in 
1866,  and  the  stringency  of  the  monev  mar- 
ket in  this  country  was  laid  to  the  policy  of 
contracting  the  currency.  There  was  no 
more  talk  of  resuming  specie  payments  for 
at  least  six  years,  and  during  that  period  the 
Greenback  party  aroseand  flourished.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  craze  the  dishonored 
paper  of  the  Government  was  increased  in 
volume,  and  it  was  not  till  the  prolonged 
ruin  following  the  crash  of  1873  had  thor- 
oughly sobered  the  country,  that  the  return 
to  specie  payments  was  seriously  undertaken. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  determined  exercise 
of  the  veto  by  President  Grant,  resumption 
would  have  been  attained  only  after  a  more 
terrible  financial  debauch,  possibly,  than 
that  of  the  War.  Fortunately  the  heavens 
took  pity  on  the  American  people,  and  boun- 
teous harvests  here  in  1879  coinciding  with 
dearth  in  Europe  brought  about  a  prodigious 
revival  of  trade  and  fairly  swept  the  country 
into  solvency. 

How  the  silver  craze  succeeded  the  green- 
back craze  is  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Noyes. 
As  we  know  the  agitation  for  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  began  in  the  terrible  years  fol- 
lowing the  panic  of  1873,  and  was  renewed 
after  the  disasters  of  1893.  It  was  allayed 
by  the  prosperity  beginning  in  1879,  and  by 
the  prosperity  that  came  to  us  in  1897.  But 
the  true  cause  of  these  crazes  has  not  been 
removed.  So  long  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  money-creating  power,  and  so 
long  as  it  undertakes  to  prescribe  standards 
of  value,  so  long  will  demagogs  devise  ruin- 
ous financial  schemes  and  so  long  will  the 
masses  be  tempted  by  these  schemes  when- 
ever the  pinch  of  hard  times  is  felt.  There 
is  no  thorough  cure  for  these  evils  but  the 
relinquishment  by  the  General  Government 
of  the  power  of  issuing  money,  and  there  is 
no  hope  of  convincing  the  people  of  this 
truth  except  by  the  dissemination  of  precisely 
such  knowledge  of  our  financial  history  as 
Mr.  Noyes' s  pages  convey.  The  more  gen- 
erally this  knowledge  is  diffused  the  brighter 
will  our  financial  future  be;  and  to  this  end 
we  hope  that  this  history  may  be  everywhere 
circulated. 


A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary   on 
The  Epistles  tothe  Philippians  and  to 

Philemon.     By  the   Rev.    Marvin  R.    Vin- 
cent,   /)./).,    Baldwin    Professor    of   Sacred 
Literature .     Union      Theological     Seminary, 
New       York.     (Charles     Scribner's      Sons. 
$2.00.) 
A  Critical  and   Exegetical  Commentary  on 
the    Epistles   to   the  Ephesians  and  to 
the  Colossians.     By  the   Rev.     T.    K.  Ab- 
bott, B.D.,   J).  I  Alt.,  Professor    Trinity    Col- 
lege,    Dublin.     (Charles     Scribner's     Sons. 
$2.50  ) 
These  additions  to  "The  International  Crit- 
ical Commentary"     should  have  been  noticed 
before    but    for  the  pressure  on  our    columns. 
Professor  Abbott's  work  on  the  Ephesians  and 
Colossians   is   a  gratifying  vindication  of  their 
Pauline  authorship  and  of  the  catholic  view  of 
their  purpose  and  meaning.     Professor  Abbott 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  Epistle  was  ad- 
dressed   not   to  the    Church    at    Ephesus,  but 
through  them  to  a  circle  of  Gentile  converts  in 
Laodicea,    Hieropolis,   Colossse  and  elsewhere 
in   Phrygia.     This  is  substantially  the  "  circu- 
lar" hypothesis  which  has  been   held  by  many 
of  the    soundest  commentators,    among    them 
Bengel,  Ellicott.  Lightfoot,    Weiss    and    Milli- 
gan.     The  strong  point  of  the  Commentary  is 
the    philological    work    it  contains.     Without 
falling  into  a  mechanical  literalism  the  author 
follows  the  line  taken  by   Meyer   and  makes  it 
his  first  and  last  care  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  the  words  of  the  text.     The  student  will  find 
it  a  valuable  aid  in  this  kind  of  illustration  of 
the   sacred    text.     The  special  notes  represent 
the  best  as  well  as  the  most  recent  scholarship. 
Dr.  Marvin's  volume  on  Ephesians  and    Phi- 
lemon will  be  more  than  welcome.     The  intro- 
ductory work  is  full  and   excellent.      It  covers 
the  ground  and    is  just   what  a    student  needs. 
The  author  accepts  the   opinion  which  regards 
the  Epistle  as  having  been  written  from  Rome. 
Without  being  at  all  positive  or    dogmatic,  Dr. 
Vincent  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  "  tone  of 
the  letter,  so    far    as  it    relates  to  its    author, 
seems  to    indicate    fresh     impressions    rather 
than  those  received    after  a    long  and  tedious 
confinement."  Dr.  Vincent's  recognition  of  the 
practical  spiritual   character    of  the   Epistle  is 
so  marked  and    gives    such  distinction    to  his 
volume  as  to  be  a  most  gratifying  confirmation 
of  the   General    Editor's  wisdom    in    selecting 
him  for  the  task.   It  is  remarkable  for  the  close 
and  really  helpful  study  of  words,  particularlv 
the  critical  words  of  the  text.  Yet  Dr.  Vincent's 
verbal  expositions  are  not  laborious  refinements . 
They  dwell 'on  important  differences  and  bring 
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the  student  substantial  aid.  The  critical  ex- 
ample is,  probably,  the  great  passage  (Phil.  2: 
5-8),  on  the  humiliation  of  Christ,  which  may 
be  named  as  a  model  of  what  such  exposition 
should  be.  The  definition  of  virdpx^v  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired  as  an  assertion  of  Christ's 
pre-existent  and  essential  divinity.  Still  the 
author  is  critically  and  practically  right  in  the 
definition  given  to  the  important  words  and 
phrases  of  the  passage,  such  as  popcprj,  axvitia,  in 
marking  the  difference  between  to  elvai  iaa  dey 
and  to  elvai  laov  de(J,  and  in  finding  the  contrast 
in  the  passages  between  ev  poptyy  Oeov  and  oxv,uaTl 
evpedelg  qc  avdpun^,  so  that  the  significance  of 
the  passage  turns  on  the  contrast  of  meaning 
between  'loppy,  as  applied  to  God,  and  ctXWa,  as 
applied  to  man — a  very  fine  point  and  as  im- 
portant as  it  is  fine.  After  all,  what  strikes  us 
most  in  the  textual  exposition  of  this  passage, 
and  in  the  extended  Excursus  on  page  79,  is 
the  author's  avoidance  of  extreme  refinement 
of  any  description.  This  is  characteristic  of 
the  whole  volume,  and  indicates  a  scholar 
who     knows       how      to      make      scholarship 

an      assistance      and      not     a     burden. 

The  Incarnation.  A  Study  of  Philip- 
PIANS  H,  5-11.  By  E.  H.  Gifford,  D.D., 
Formerly  Archdeacon  of  London  and  Canon  of 
St.  Pauls.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.75.)  The 
reader  of  this  book  is  in  the  hands  of  a  strong 
man  and  a  remarkably  sound  and  acute  scholar 
to  guide  him  through  the  extreme  perils 
which  attend  metaphysical  speculation  on  so 
profound  and  complex  a  mystery  as  the  Incar- 
nation. The  substance  of  the  little  book  was 
published  in  The  Expositor  in  September  and 
October,  1896.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
matter,  its  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  In- 
carnation, which  is  now  assuming  so  much 
prominence  in  theological  discussion,  and  the 
very  great  merits  of  Dr.  Gifford's  work  make 
the  republication  in  this  permanent  form  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  theological  literature. 
The  book  may  be  very  properly  noticed  here 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Vincent's  exposition  of 
the  same  topic  in  his  Commentary  on  Philip- 
pians,  especially  as  the  two  expositors  are  in 
clear  agreement  with  each  other  on  the  critical 
points,  such  as  the  signification  of  pop^fj  in 
the  critical  phrase  ev  popcprf  deov,  and  on  the 
question  whether  vwapx^v  implies  Christ's  per- 
manent equality  with  God  or  a  pre-existent 
equality  which  might  have  been  laid  aside  in 
the  Incarnation.  Dr.  Gifford  discusses  every 
point  in  the  passage  with  great  learning  and 
force.  He  begins  his  examination  with  the 
Greek  Fathers,  follows  it  through  the  Refor- 
mation   down    to  the  present    time.     His    dis- 


cussion never  flags  in  interest  and  is  con- 
ducted in  excellent  spirit,  but  with  a  firm, 
steady  tenacity  which  is  most  refreshing,  and 
results  in  a  splendid  clearing  up  of  the  much 
controverted  passage,  and  the  triumphant 
vindication  of  its  doctrinal  value.  Incident- 
ally it  is  useful  as  an  illustration  of  the  base- 
less assumptions  that  passed  with  Baur  and 
his  Tubingen  disciples  for  evidence. 


A  History  of  the  Art  of  War.  The  Middle 
Ages  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury. By  Charles  Oman,  M.A.,F.S.A.,  Fel- 
low of  All  Souls,  Oxford.     (G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons.     $4.50.) 
The  author  notifies   us  in  the  Preface  that 
this  is  intended  to  form  the   second   of  .a  series 
of  four  volumes  on  the  art  of   war   from  Greek 
and   Roman  times    down  to  the    beginning  of 
the  present  century.     The  work  is  not  intended 
to  give   the  annals   of   war.     It  dwells  on   the 
development  of  war    rather    than    presents    a 
history  of  it,  or  even  of  its   great  combats  or 
campaigns.     Some    of    these,  which  may  have 
had    much    significance  for    political    history, 
have  had  little  for  the  art  of  war.     They  intro- 
duced no  new  tactical  methods,  no  new  armor, 
no  new   attack  or  defense,  and  give  no  impor- 
tant illustration  of  methods  or  armor  already 
in  use,  and  hence  have    little    significance    for 
the  art  of  war.     The   plan   and   purpose  which 
control  the  work  before  us  is  to  present  a  con- 
sistent view  of  the  development  as  studied  in 
its    theoretic    relations.      The    volume   begins 
with    the    transition    from  Roman  to  medieval 
methods  in   the   downfall  of  the  legion  as  the 
compact  unit  of  the  Roman  formation,  and  the 
gradual  substitution   of   horse   and  armor,  the 
development  of  heavy  cavalry  and  still  further 
transformation  of  war  by  the   development   of 
archers  and  crossbowmen,  and  their  combina- 
tion with  dismounted  cavalry.     These  develop- 
ments   of    new     methods,     new     armor,    new 
weapons,  and    the    new    tactics    which    went 
with    them,  are    the    center   and    substance  of 
the  history  which  Mr.  Oman    has    undertaken 
to     follow     out     in     this    volume.     They    are 
illustrated    in    close  and  intensely    interesting 
studies  of  the  wars  of  the    falling  Empire,  the 
early  Middle   Ages,  from    Charlemagne  to  the 
last   struggle  of  infantry  on  the    field   of  Has- 
tings,   the     development    of      the      Byzantine 
army,    the    Crusades,    the    wars    of    Western 
Europe    in    the    twelfth    and   thirteenth    cen- 
turies, the  long  bow  in  the  English  and  Scotch 
wars  of  the   fourteenth  century,  and  the  long 
bow  as  used  by  Edward  III  and  his  successors 
and  imitators  in    the  wars    over  the    channel, 
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where  the  present  volume  ends.  This  sketch 
will  show  the  general  scope  of  the  work  and 
the  plan  followed  in  it.  It  will,  however,  give 
but  little  conception  of  the  critical  skill  and 
laborious  investigations  which  have  been  re- 
quired to  illustrate  the  author's  point  and 
plan.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  plan  would  bring  him  into  col- 
lision with  other  students  in  the  same  field  and 
develop  a  plentiful  crop  of  critics.  No  one  of 
them  has,  however,  attempted  to  question  the 
value  of  Mr.  Oman's  work  or  its  very  great 
interest,  both  of  which  points  are  freely  con- 
ceded. It  is  a  work  which,  in  a  sense,  attempts 
the  impossible.  The  evidence  required  for 
positive  conclusions  as  to  much  of  this  history 
does  not  exist.  Mr.  Oman  himself  makes 
proper  allowance  for  the  conjectural  basis  of 
not  a  few  of  the  decisions  in  doubtful  cases  he 
is  compelled  to  adopt.  But  his  work  as  a 
whole  is  one  to  which  students  of  medieval 
history  cannot  refuse  their  grateful  recogni- 
tion. It  brings  order  out  of  confusion.  In  a 
very  perplexed  and  confused  field,  which  has 
been  mostly  handed  over  to  poetic  chronicles 
and  annals,  it  puts  things  on  a  basis  of  ra- 
tional probability  and  scientific  system.  For 
example,  it  is  the  first  rational  account  of 
Crecy,  Poitiers,  Bannockburn  and  Cceur  de 
Lion's  great  victories  at  Arsouf  and  Jaffa.  Not 
less  valuable  are  the  other  chapters  which  in- 
troduce us  to  the  causes  of  the  Crusaders'  fail- 
ures and  defeats.  The  book  is  admirably  illus- 
trated with  maps  and  plans,  to  the  drawing  of 
which  the  author  has  given  close  personal  at- 
tention. 


The  Hittites  and  Their  Language.  By  C 
K.  Conder,  Col.  R.  E.  i2mo,  pp.  x,  312. 
16  plates.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
This  book  deserves  praise,  and  will  be  found 
indispensable  to  the  few  people  who  want  to 
study  the  Hittite  problem,  for  just  one  feature, 
the  sixteen  plates  of  inscriptions  and  the  map. 
Otherwise  it  is  of  no  value.  Just  as  Wright's 
"Empire  of  the  Hittites"  is  constantly  referred 
to  for  its  plates  of  illustrations  in  art,  so  this 
will  be  for  inscriptions.  Nearly  all  published 
are  given,  altho  we  observe  that  our  author, 
like  Jensen,  in  his  "  Hittiter  und  Armenier,"  is 
quite  ignorant  of  texts  published  in  America. 
We  suppose  we  can  hardly  blame  him  for  not 
crediting  the  fine  figure  and  inscription  of  Plate 
III,  Fig.  3,  to  our  Metropolitan  Museum.  So 
far  as  Colonel  Conder's  system  reading  de- 
pends on  parallels  between  Hittite  hieroglyphs 
and  the  Cypriote  characters,  it  has  a  plausible 
basis;  but  when  he   compares   the   signs    with 


the  more  archaic  forms  of  the  Babylonian  he 
is  quite  astray,  and  would  be  proved  so  by 
Delitzsch's  discussion  of  the  origin  of  Babylo- 
nian writing.  Beyond  this  his  comparative 
philology  is  unscientific,  and  he  is  not  likely 
have  a  single  disciple  or  believer.  Whatever 
our  author  has  to  say  of  Sumerians,  Kassites, 
etc.,  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  subject.  This 
is  not  Colonel  Conder's  first  essay  in  this  field, 
and  the  busy  eleven  years  he  has  given  to  the 
subject  since  he  published  his  "Altaic  Hiero- 
glyphs and  Hittite  Inscriptions"  have  been, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  wasted.  That  the  reader 
may  see  how  differently  scholars  attack  this 
Hittite  problem,  we  give  Colonel  Conder's 
translation  of  the  first  inscription  of  Hamath, 
and  then  Jensen's  translation  of  the 
same: 

Conder:  "  With  homage  expressed  to  the  lord 
through  whose  might  I  smite — my  king  whom  I 
serve,  may  he  live,  Zomomelu,  being  king  of  all, 
so  I  who  am  his  countryman  inscribe." 

Jensen:  "  I  am  the  great,  the  mighty  king  of 
the  Hittites,  the  servant  of  the  goddess,  the  king 
of  this  city,  the  mighty,  the  great  one  among  the 
kings,"  etc. 

Conder  makes  it  a  Turanian  language,  and 
Jensen  Aryan.  The  latter  fills  his  translation 
with  interrogation  points,  which  we  have  omit- 
ted. It  is  difficult  to  put  any  confidence  in 
either  translation.  We  notice  that  the  work  of 
Jensen,  who  has  a  good  standing  among  Ger- 
man scholars,  has  just  been  severely  attacked 
by  Messerschmidt.  who  regards  it  as  fantas- 
tical; but  its  conclusion  as  to  the  Aryan  nature 
of  the  Hittite  speech  has  just  been  forcibly 
supported  by  Hommel. 


The   Veracity  of  the  Hexateuch.     A  De- 
fence of  the  Historic  Character    of  the  First 
Six  Books  of  the  Bible.     By  Samuel  Colcord 
Bartlett,  D.D.,     LL.D.,     Ex-President    of 
Dartmouth     College.     (Fleming    H.     Re  veil 
Co.    $1.50.) 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  development  of  healthy 
critical    opinion    as    to     the    Old    Testament 
that  the  conservative   view  of  the  history  and 
origin  of  the  Hexateuch  is  represented  by  two 
such  scholars  as    Professor    Green,  of    Prince- 
ton, and  ex-President   Bartlett,  not  to  mention 
others.     Professor  Green  has  given  himself  to 
the  more  technical  points  of   critical    compari- 
son, and   President  Bartlett  expressly  resigns 
that    field   to    him,  finding     for    himself  quite 
enough  to  construct  his  defense  of  in  the  more 
general  points,     principles    and    facts    of  the 
case  which  may   be    handled  successfully    and 
adequately  by  a  theological  scholar  who  is  not 
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technically  an  expert  in  Old  Testament  criti- 
cism. Dr.  Bartlett  begins  with  a  general 
statement  of  the  case,  in  which  we  note  as  a 
good  omen  that  he  is  inclined  to  waive  as  minor 
interests  the  problems  of  authorship  and  con- 
centrate on  the  important  question  of  histor- 
ical veracity.  He  takes  up  first  the  Book  of 
Joshua  and  applies  this  canon  of  historical 
veracity  to  it  in  a  very  telling  and  effective 
manner.  From  the  strong  position  thus  gained 
he  turns  back  to  carry  the  same  method  first 
through  the  history  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
conquest  and  afterward  through  the  patri- 
archal period  back  to  primitive  conditions. 
Through  all  these  chapters,  and  indeed 
throughout  his  entire  argument, he  pursues  the 
wise  method  of  making  his  arguments  turn  only 
on  the  important  points,  and  planting  himself 
on  the  strong  critical  points  of  the  position 
which  if  held  will  carry  all  the  minor  points 
with  them.  He  is  particularly  strong  in  show- 
ing up  the  failures  of  modern  criticism,  the 
enormous  assumptions  involved  in  it,  and  in 
pressing  home  the  question  how  far,  after  all, 
does  this  assumed  variety  of  authorship  go 
toward  shaking  the  veracity  and  credibility  of 
the  Hexateuch,  which  is  the  great  question. 
Dr.  Bartlett  deserves  great  credit  for  having 
recalled  the  student  public  to  this  point,  which 
has  been  too  much  obscured.  There  has  been, 
no  doubt,  a  stiff,  unappre'ciativeand  unbending 
orthodoxy  which  has  committed  itself  to  the 
position  that  biblical  authority  requires  a  liter- 
al biblical  inerrancy  and  does  not  permit  us  to 
regard  any  part  of  the  text  as  having  a  minor 
importance.  Dr.  Bartlett  does  not  draw  up  his 
defense  on  such  lines  as  these.  His  remarks 
on  the  creation  narrative,  for  example,  take  a 
broad  view  of  the  subject,  which  saves  the 
moral  and  religious  content  of  the  history 
without  committing  the  author  to  the  merely 
picturesque  details  of  the  narrative.  It  makes 
a  strong  impression  of  the  services  which  Ori- 
ental scholarship  and  exploration  have  ren- 
dered to  faith  to  go  through  this  book  and  ob- 
serve how  far  Dr.  Bartlett's  defense  is  main- 
tained by  weapons  drawn  from  these  sources 
and  from  the  arsenal  of  modern  critical  study. 
If  it  is  true  that  biblical  criticism,  in  one  of  its 
phases,  has  brought  a  serious  attack  on  the 
Hexateuch,  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  is  to  bib- 
lical criticism  in  another  and  larger  phase  that 
we  must  look  and  do  look  not  in  vain,  for  the 
substantial  vindication  of  these  books.  On  the 
whole,  Dr.  Bartlett  puts  his  reader  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  will  feel  with  the  French  savant, 
"  I  cannot  be  so  credulous  as  to  be  unbeliev- 
ing." 


The  Story  of  Language.     By   Charles  Wood- 
ward Hut  son,  Author  of  the  ' '  Beginnings  #/" 
Civilization."  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company, 
Chicago.     $1.50.) 
This  is  an  intelligent,  useful  and  interesting 
work,  not  intended  to  be  an  original  investiga- 
tion.    The  author  says,  modestly: 

"  My  purpose  is  to  give,  in  a  series  of  papers 
and  with  as  little  use  as  may  be  of  technical 
terms,  some  account  of  the  rise  of  human  speech 
from  simple  to  more  complex  forms,  and  of  the 
connection  between  the  progress  of  language  and 
the  progress  of  the  human  race." 

The  "  story  "  is  told  in  an  attractive  manner, 
which  connects  the  development  of  language 
with  the  history  of  the  race,  and  presents  in- 
genious solutions  of  some  of  the  perplexing 
problems  of  race  development.  Mr.  Hutson 
starts  with  an  exposition  of  the  methods  relied 
on  in  philological  investigation,  and  proceeds 
to  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  language,  to  its 
becoming  multiform,  the  classification  of  lan- 
guages, and  the  building  up  of  the  great  com- 
plex languages  and  their  development  into  the 
forms  and  varieties  which  now  prevail.  He 
pays  very  close  attention  to  the  languages  of 
the  American  Indians.  Tho  he  leans  heavily 
on  Dr.  Brinton,  he  departs  from  him  in  some 
important  points.  He  doubts,  for  example,  as 
to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  American  aborig- 
ines, and  prefers  to  assume  the  existence  of  a 
prehistoric  geological  dike  connecting  Europe 
with  America  north  of  latitude  50°.  The  Ap- 
pendix contains  some  good  matter  on  the  bib- 
liography of  the  subject,  the  languages  of  the 
Americans,  borrowed  words  in  English,  and 
other  interesting  points.  For  an  intelligent, 
consistent  and  systematic  survey  of  the  whole 
subject  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more 
satisfactory  or  attractive  guide  than  Mr.  Hut- 
son  has  given  us. 


Illustrated  Explanation  of  the  Command- 
ments. Adapted  from  the  Original  of  the 
Rev.  H.  Rolfur,  D.D.  With  a  Reflection 
and  a  Practice  on  Each  Commandment.  By 
the  Very  Rev.  Ferreol  Girardey,  C.SS.R., 
Provincial  of  the  St.  Louis  Province.  (Ben- 
ziger  Brothers.  $1.50.) 
This  volume  is  further  described  in  the  sub- 
title as 

"  A  Complete  and  Thorough  Exposition  of  the 
Commandments  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  with 
Numerous  Examples  from  Holy  Scripture,  the 
Fathers  and  other  Sources." 

It  is  published  with  authority,  and  may  be 
relied  on  as  presenting  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  Roman    Church  on   the    important  point 
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as  to  the  basis  of  authority  and  the  funda- 
mental rule.  The  Commandments  are  con- 
nected with  the  Church  as  a  new  and  distinct 
law-giver.  The  Ten  Commandments  are  inter- 
preted to  permit  the  veneration  of  the  saints 
and  their  images  and  the  "  Mother  of  God." 
With  them  are  connected  the  Commandments 
of  the  Church.  The  six  chief  Commandments 
of  the  Church  are  said  to  be: 

1.  To  hear  mass  on  Sundays  and  holy  days 
of  obligation. 

2.  To  fast  and  abstain  on  days  appointed. 

3.  To  confess  at  least  once  a  year. 

4.  To  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist  during 
Easter  time. 

5.  To  contribute  to  the  support  of  our  pas- 
tors. 

6.  Not  to  marry  persons  who  are  not  Cath- 
olics, or  who  are  related  to  us  within  the  fourth 
degree  of  kindred,  nor  privately,  without  wit- 
nesses, nor  to  solemnize  marriage  at  forbidden 
times. 


Life,  Death  and  Immortality,  With  Kindred 
Essays.    By  William  Bryant,  M. A.,  LL.D., 
Instructor    in    Psychology    and  Ethics,    St. 
Louis  Normal  and  High  School.     (The  Baker 
&  Taylor  Co.     $1.75.) 
The  essays    collected    in    this  volume    have 
been  published  at  different  times  and  in  differ- 
ent journals.     They  have  theirpoint  of  agree- 
ment   in    discussing   for  their  common    theme 
the  religious  aspect  of  humanity.     The  author 
makes  an  effort  in   them    to   break  away  from 
negative    results    and    reach   positive  concep- 
tions which  will  harmonize  with  the    scientific 
spirit  of  the  day,  and  possess    a  richer  inner 
and  vital  significance  than  can  be   claimed  for 
the  traditional    and    dogmatic   forms  in  which 
the  religious  faith  of  the  Church  is  commonly 
presented.     The  result  is  neither  wholly  clear 
nor   satisfactory.      The    special    studies    con- 
tained   in    the  volume    of   Buddhism,  Moham- 
medanism and   of    "  Life,  Death    and    Immor- 
tality"  have  much  to  commend  them  and  are 
suggestive.      Some    points  are    pressed    with 
great  force  against  Spencer  and    his  doctrine 
of   the    unknowable.     The    author's    view    of 
miracles  seems  to  us  to  dissolve  their  objective 
reality.     The  resurrection  of  Christ,  for  exam- 
ple, leaves    the  event,  so    far   as    we  can  see 
substantially    where    Renan    placed    it.      The 
ecstatic  devotion  of   one   woman   becomes  ex- 
panded into  an  ecstatic  condition  of  the  whole 
discipleship.     The   author's  speculation  is   to 
us  a  painful  attempt  to  discover  a  resurrection 
when  he  cannot   bring  himself  to  believe  that 
one  really  took  place 


Hallucinations  and    Illusions.     A  Study   of 
the  Fallacy  §f  Perception.   By    Edmund  Par- 
ish.    (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25.) 
We  do  not  wonder  that  an  American   edition 
of  this  work  has  been  called  for.     It  was  pub- 
lished in  Munich,  we  believe  in  1894,  and  took 
its  place  at  once  as    indicating   a   rational  and 
scientific  solution   of  the  problems  involved  in 
one   of   the    greatest    perplexities    of    modern 
speculation.     The  present  edition  is  more  than 
a  translation    of  the  German    original.     It  is 
generally    more  complete  and  up  to  date.    The 
chapters  relating   to   the    *'  International  Cen- 
sus   of    Waking  Hallucinations"     have    been 
worked  over,  and  a  new  chapter  is  added  which 
is  intended    to    present   a  summary   survey  of 
the  situation  and  the  relation  of  the  view  sug- 
gested by  the  author  to  psychology  in  general. 
The    characteristic    feature    of    Dr.     Parish's 
work  is  that  instead  of  wasting  himself   on   an 
attempt  to   discover   a  scientific   basis    for  oc- 
cultism of  any    kind  or   in  any  degree,  he  en- 
deavors to  show  that    this    whole  class  of  phe- 
nomena fall  under  the  head  of  morbid  psychol- 
ogy, and,  in    all    probability,  after    sufficient 
study  can  be  identified  as  such.     Whether  Dr. 
Parish's  general  theory  of  detached,  dislocated 
or  broken    conscious    recognition    will   explain 
everything  or  not, it  is  in  the  lineof  rational  ex- 
planation and  far  more   rational    than    the  as- 
sumption of  mysterious  occult  forces  supposed 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  discovery,  which  has  been 
the  bane  and  delusion  of  hypnotism  and  kin- 
dred speculations. 

Life  in  Early  Britain.     Being  an   Account  of 
the  Early  Inhabitants  of  this  Island  and  the 
Memorials    which    They  Have   Left  Behind 
Them.    By  Bertram  C.  Windle,  D.ScM.D., 
Etc.,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy,  Mason  College,   Birming- 
ham.    (G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.25.) 
The  object  of  this  book  is  to  present  a  brief 
but  clear  account  of  the  different  races  which 
occupied  England  as  its  earliest  human  inhab- 
itants and  the  traces  they  left  behind  them.     It 
is  an  introduction  to  the   larger  works  on  Pre- 
historic  Archeology.     It  begins  with  a  sketch 
of   the  human  occupation  from  the  glacial  pe- 
riod down  to  the  Saxon  invasion  and  the  Danes. 
The   following  chapters  take  up  in  detail  Pale- 
olithic and  Neolithic  man,  the  Bronze  Period, 
the   Roman   and    Saxon  occupation,  tribal  and 
village  communities,    and    the  traces  of  early 
races  which  survive  in  the  language,  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  people  and  names  of 
places.     An  Appendix  is  given  of  places  which 
illustrate    the  topics  discussed  in  the  text  and 
of  books    to  be   consulted.     There    is  also  an 
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excellent  index.  The  series  of  maps,  drawings 
and  reproductions  of  ancient  objects  and  skel- 
etons is  remarkably  good.  N»  better  intro- 
duction is  needed  to  the  prehistoric  antiquities 
of  Great  Britain  nor  to  the  antiquarian  basis  of 
its  early  history  in  general. 

Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  George  E.  El- 
iot, A.M.,  English  Master  in  the  Morgan  School. 
(Boston:  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.)  This  is  a  good 
edition  of  the  text  of  Dryden's  celebrated 
poem;  and  the  notes,  together  with  the  chron- 
ological table  and  the  historical  introduction, 
fit  it  for  successful  use  in  secondary  schools. 
The  book  is  made  up  in  the  excellent  style  for 
which  its  publishers  are  noted,  with  good 
paper  and  clear  type. 

Battledown  Boys;  or,  An  Enemy  Overco?ne. 
By  E.  Everett-Green.  (Philadelphia:  The 
Union  Press.  75  cents.)  This  is  a  very  good 
story  for  Sunday-school  readers.  It  is  pleas- 
antly told,  has  a  good  moral  purpose,  and 
leaves  a  wholesome  impression  on  the  young 
mind. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Mr.  Henry  James's  new  novel,  "The  Two 
Magics,"  is  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

. . .  .Prof.  Edward  W.  Bemis,  Ph.D.,  is  about 
to  publish,  through  Crowell  &  Company,  a 
collection  of  papers  by  American  economists 
and  specialists,  entitled  kl  Municipal  Monopo- 
lies." 

. . .  .Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  now  in  such  fee- 
ble health  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  stop 
answering  all  letters  save  those  of  the  most 
personal  character.  He  is  still  revising  some 
of  his  books,  however. 

...  .A  Scottish  weekly  magazine  of  large  cir- 
culation has  asked  its  readers  to  determine 
who  are  the  six  greatest  living  British  authors. 
The  following  is  the  result  in  order:  J.  M. 
Barrie,  Annie  S.  Swan,  Hall  Caine,  Conan 
Doyle,  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Ian  Maclaren. 

...."The  Memoir  of  Bismarck,"  by  Dr. 
Moritz  Busch,  will  soon  be  on  the  market.  Dr. 
Busch's  twenty-five  years  of  intimacy  with  the 
"  Iron"  Chancellor  and  the  Chancellor's  al- 
most reckless  freedom  of  speech,  ought  to 
make  this  book  perhaps  one  of  the  important 
secret  political  memoirs  of  the  century.  The 
volume  is  to  be  illustrated,  and  will  contain 
some  interesting  photogravure  portraits  of  Bis- 
marck. 

....Self  Culture  makes  an  important  an- 
nouncement in  its  September  issue.  The  maga- 


zine will  be  reduced  to  one  dollar  a  year  and 
the  number  of  pages  will  be  considerably  in*- 
creased.  New  departments  will  also  be  added, 
such  as  an  Editorial  Review  of  the  political 
world,  the  literary  world,  the  religious  world 
and  the  educational  world,  while  sociology, 
finance,  art  and  music  will  also  be  treated. 

.  .  .  .The  Putnams  announce  the  publication 
in  book  form  of  the  "  Little  Journeys  to  the 
Homes  of  American  Statesmen,"  by  Elbert 
Hubbard.  These  journeys,  that  have  been 
coming  out  every  month  for  the  past  year  in 
brochure  form,  are  to  the  homes  of  George 
Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Dan- 
iel Webster,  Henry  Clay,  John  Jay.  William  H. 
Seward  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

....Mr.  Hall  Caine,  "with  his  curly  red 
beard  and  wavy  hair"  arrived  in  New  York 
last  week  and  told  the  reporters  that  an  Anglo 
American  Alliance  would  be  a  great  guaranty 
of  the  world's  peace,  but  he  doubted  its  feasi- 
bility; that  his  Castle  on  the  Isle  of  Man  is 
more  a  rendezvous  for  Americans  than  for 
Englishmen;  that  his  object  in  visiting  this 
country  is  to  superintend  the  rehearsal  of  a 
play  soon  to  be  produced  founded  on  "The 
Christian" ;  and  that  he  is  going  home  in  three 
weeks,  if  he  decides  not  to  give  lectures. 
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THE  ANARCHIST  CRIME. 

Yet  another  horrible  Anarchist  crime 
shocks  the  world.  The  Empress  of  Austria, 
a  woman  loved  by  all  her  subjects  and  hon- 
ored by  all  who  knew  her  character,  was 
foully  stabbed  in  the  back  by  a  member  of  a 
band  of  Italian  Anarchists;  it  is  believed  one 
of  the  same  band  that  killed  a  French  Pres- 
ident and  a  Spanish  Premier.  She  had  no 
enemy;  it  was  only  because  she  was  wife  of 
an  emperor  that  she  was  murdered.  It  is 
the  creed,  we  will  not  say  of  philosophical 
anarchy,  but  of  this  virulent  band  who  call 
themselves  anarchists,  that  rulers,  hereditary 
or  elected,  Czar  or  President,  must  be  assas- 
sinated.    She  was  their  innocent  victim. 

No  system  of  espionage  can  sufficiently 
guard  against  such  maniacs.  They  are  very 
few,  and  they  are  utterly  irrational.  They 
have  no  fear  of  God,  for  they  are  atheists, 
and  they  are  ready  to  throw  away  their  lives 
in  their  insane  attempts.  It  is  intolerable 
that  such  men,  of  feeble  wit  and  pestilent 
purpose,  should  be  able 'to  convulse  States. 
and  endanger,  as  in  this  case,  the  perma- 
nence of  a  nation.  We  speak  only  the  com- 
mon sentiment  of  decent  people  the  world 
over  when  we  say  that  theirs  is  no  political 
crime,  and  that  they  should  not  be  harbored 
in  any  State.  We  hope  that  Switzerland  and 
England  and  Belgium,  and  every  other  coun- 
try whose  hospitality  they  abuse,  will  hunt 
them  out,  and  employ  against  them  the  ex- 
treme measures  of  law.  Republics  have  here 
the  same  interest  as  monarchies,  and  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  such  crimes. 

The  sympathy  of  the  world  goes  to  Francis 
Joseph  in  this  his  jubilee  year  whose  celebra- 
tion is  thus  tragically  interrupted.  Fate  has 
been  hard  with  him.  Every  one  will  recall 
the  murder — or  suicide — of  his  only  son  and 
heir  under  most  distressing  circumstances. 
The  past  two  years  have  witnessed  the  polit- 
ical conflict  which  has  almost  disrupted  the 
Empire.  Now  comes  the  heaviest  personal 
blow  of  all,  against  which  the  aged  monarch 
will  find  it  hard  to  stand. 
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The  political  effects  of  the  tragedy  may  be 
far-reaching.  So  far  as  the  Emperor  himself 
is  concerned,  the  added  strain  can  scarcely 
fail  to  prove  very  serious.  The  past  year  has 
been  an  exceptionally  trying  one  even  in  his 
disturbed  reign.  The  race  conflict  between 
Slavs,  Germans  and  Magyars  has  grown  into 
a  great  public  danger.  Effort  after  effort  to 
bring  about  a  mutual  agreement  failed,  and 
not  merely  has  he  been  compelled  to  dis- 
miss the  Reichsrath,  but  the  bonds  uniting 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Empire  have  been 
very  nearly  severed.  Probably  the  most 
potent  influence  preventing  an  absolute  rup- 
ture has  been  the  personal  loyalty  to  the 
Emperor  and,  united  with  that,  a  passionate 
devotion  to  the  Empress.  The  fact  that  this 
is  the  Emperor's  jubilee  year  has  also  been  a 
prominent  element  in  securing  the  abatement , 
if  not  the  laying  aside  of  the  peculiar  preju- 
dices that  have  ruled. 

Under  pressure  from  all  these  influences 
an  agreement  has  just  been  reached,  and  the 
assembling  of  the  Reichsrath  on  September 
25th  was  looked  forward  to  with  considerable 
hope.  Now  comes  this  blow,  which  removes 
one  of  the  strongest  influences  for  peace,  and 
seriously  impairs  the  strength  of  another. 
The  Emperor  is  an  old  man.  He  is  brave, 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  power  of  will,  and 
successive  disasters  have  sapped  his  strength. 
How  long  will  he  bear  up  under  this  new 
one?  Should  he  fail  what  will  be  the 
result? 

Immediately  there  is  probably  no  danger 
of  disturbance.  The  first  effect  will  be  to 
bind  the  people  closer  around  their  Emperor, 
and  the  Jubilee  year  may  fairly  be  expected 
to  close  with  peace  and  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties between  the  different  factions.  It  can 
hardly  be  expected,  however,  that  it  will 
prove  more  than  a  cessation.  The  influences 
at  work  are  too  deep-seated  to  be  healed  by 
any  mere  agreement.  They  require  radical 
treatment.  Is  there  any  one  who  can  give 
it?  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  stand  aghast. 
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THE  INVESTIGATION. 

The  President  has  decided  that  a  search- 
ing investigation  of  the  War  Department 
shall  be  made  by  a  commission.  An  official 
inquiry  could  not  have  been  prevented.  It 
ought  not  to  be  made  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment itselt.  It  should  not  be  left  for  Con- 
gress. At  the  coming  short  session — during 
which  nothing  will  be  done  until  after  the 
holidays — in  all  probability  there  will  be  an 
inquiry  by  joint  committee;  but  the  country 
cannot  wait  for  that.  Moreover,  the  Con- 
gressional investigation  may  be  little  more 
than  partisan  attack  and  defense.  It  is  bet- 
ter that  the  work  should  be  done  promptly 
by  a  small  group  of  men,  well  known,  prop- 
erly qualified  by  professional  experience,  and 
reasonably  free  from  partisan  bias.  Mr. 
McKinley  has  undertaken  to  create  such  a 
commission.  In  his  invitation — it  is  really 
an  appeal — to  the  eminent  Americans  whom 
he  has  selected,  he  shows  an  earnest  desire 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  people  by  employ- 
ing experts  of  the  highest  rank  and  character 
to  find  out  what  the  disease  is  that  is  preying 
upon  the  Department  of  War  and  to  pre- 
scribe a  remedy  for  it. 

We  do  not  believe  that  he  was  moved  to 
do  this  by  the  result  of  the  election  in  Ver- 
mont or  by  any  exclusively  political  consid- 
eration whatever.  A  fair  examination  of  the 
Vermont  figures  discloses  no  basis  for  the 
assertion  of  pessimists  in  politics  that  they 
embody  a  rebuke  to  the  Administration. 
Why  is  it  not  reasonable  and  just  to  assume 
that  Mr.  McKinley,  revealed  to  so  many  of 
his  political  foes  during  the  last  few  months 
as  a  man  of  tender  heart  and  charitable  im- 
pulse and  sympathetic  nature,  ordered  this 
investigation  simply  because  the  proof  of 
unnecessary  suffering,  hardship,  disease  and 
loss  of  life  in  the  army — proof  perceived  after 
some  delay  by  a  chief  magistrate  with  mind 
intent  upon  pending  State  problems  of  high 
importance — impelled  him  to  seek  in  this  way 
help  and  advice  for  the  treatment  of  evils  the 
remedy  for  which  he  did  not  clearly  see? 
Some  will  say  that  he  should  have  dismissed 
Secretary  Alger;  but  could  all  that  was  de- 
sired have  been  accomplished  by  a  change 
in  the  Cabinet?  It  may  hereafter  appear 
that  the  Secretary's  influence  has  been  inju- 
rious, possibly  demoralizing;  but   it  will  be 


seen,  we  think,  that  the  disease  is  deep- 
seated;  that  it  was  aggravated,  possibly,  by 
a  Secretary  unwisely  chosen,  but  was  largely 
a  manifestation  of  defective  system,  antiqua- 
ted method  and  official  dry-rot.  When  we 
hear  one  responsible  officer  saying  that  con- 
ditions which  illustrate  such  defects  are 
"most  gratifying"  to  him,  and  another  de- 
claring that  the  same  conditions  are,  to  his 
mind,  "  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory," 
these  officers  suffer  in  our  estimation;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  that  is  wrong  should 
be  charged  to  them,  or  that  better  men  in 
their  places  could  enforce  thorough  reform 
in  a  week,  or  even  in  a  year. 

Inquiry  as  to  General  Miles's  controversy 
with  his  superior  officers  appears  to  be  ex- 
cluded, as  it  ought  to  be.  The  charges  made 
by  him  deserve  attention;  but  the  Commis- 
sion's inquiry  may  profitably  be  confined 
within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  President. 
These,  it  may  be  observed,  do  not  necessa- 
rily shut  out  investigation  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  civilians  to  office  in  the  bureaus 
named,  and  the  Commission's  findings  and 
recommendations  concerning  such  appoint- 
ments may  promote  reform.  If  the  allega- 
tions of  General  Miles  should  be  established 
before  an  official  tribunal,  the  proof  of  du- 
plicity might  be  useful  for  the  disclosure  of 
other  moral  defects  and  thus  assist  the  in- 
vestigators in  making  a  sure  and  complete 
diagnosis  of  the  pervading  disease;  but  the 
General  has  not  retained  the  sympathy  of 
the  public  by  his  recent  utterances.  His  de- 
votion to  his  purely  personal  interests  has 
been  too  intense.  "I  did  not  make  those 
statements,"  he  says,  "in  order  that  the 
condition  of  the  army  or  its  conduct  might 
be  investigated.  I  made  them  to  set  myself 
right.  My  duty  to  myself  demanded  that  my 
true  position  and  relations  should  be  made 
clear."  The  question  involved  is  by  no 
means  unimportant,  considered  apart  from 
his  personal  interest;  but  the  people  are  will- 
ing to  wait  for  a  settlement  of  it.  They  may 
be  sure  that  it  will  not  be  overlooked  by 
Congress.  But  they  do  not  want  to  wait 
any  longer  for  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
blunders,  the  incapacity,  the  wretched 
methods  which  have  wrecked  so  many 
lives  and  brought  sorrow  to  so  many 
homes. 
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The  President's  purpose  is  unmistakable. 
Let  us  hope  that  all  to  whom  he  applies  for  aid 
will  push  forward  the  work,  so  that  we  may  have 
a  thorough  and  fearless  investigation,  from  the 
selection  of  the  sites  of  the  home  camps  and 
the  failure  to  carry  hospital  supplies  south- 
ward from  Tampa  to  the  later  miseries  of 
Chickamauga  and  Montauk.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  inquiry  should 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  uncover 
those  who  deserve  censure,  and  point  out  the 
reforms  which  will  save  the  nation  from  such 
shame  and  hurt  hereafter.  Where  shall  we 
find  our  ardent  volunteers,  how  shall  we  re- 
cruit our  regular  army  in  the  future  if  we  do 
not  now  show  promptly  in  all  possible  ways 
that  we  have  learned  the  dreadful  lesson  of 
the  last  few  weeks  and  will  never  withhold 
again  from  the  American  soldier  the  support 
and  ca.re  which  he  so  richly  deserves? 


MEMBERSHIP    IN    TWO    DENOMI- 
NATIONS. 

The  fact  that  the  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  was  a 
member  both  of  a  presbytery  and  of  a  Con- 
gregational association,  and  has  since  in  a 
way  allied  himself  with  the  Unitarians,  has 
been  made  the  occasion  of  a  number  of  criti- 
cisms of  the  license  which  allows  such  rela- 
tion to  two  denominations.  Indeed,  the 
Congregational  National  Council,  at  its  late 
meeting  in  Portland,  Ore.,  recommended  so 
strongly  that  it  almost  had  the  force  of  a 
Presbyterian  edict,  that  no  minister  be  re- 
ceived into  membership  of  an  association  or 
conference  except  as  his  membership  else- 
where was  terminated.  We  frequently  see 
little  items  in  our  religious  papers  which  as- 
sume it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  it  is  intol- 
erable that  such  double  membership  should 
be  allowed,  and  criticising  cases  in  which  it 
occurs. 

This  criticism  is  made  from  the  side  of 
discipline.  It  is  argued  that  every  minister 
should  have  his  membership  in  one  place, 
where  his  "standing"  shall  be  guaranteed, 
and  where  his  brethren  shall  be  responsible 
for  his  good  character.  This  has  weight, 
altho  it  might  be  replied  that  if  Mr.  Mills,  to 
make  him  an  example,  were  tried  and  con- 
victed of  heresy  in  a  presbytery,  his  member- 
ship in  a  Congregational  association  would 
be   of   no   use   to  him   in   the    Presbyterian 


Church.  His  membership  in  a  second  de- 
nomination does  not  in  the  least  protect  him 
from  discipline  in  the  first. 

The  carrying  on  of  discipline,  and  the  re- 
moval of  unworthy  ministers  is,  we  suppose, 
an  ecclesiastical  necessity.  The  duty  occa- 
sionally has  to  be  done.  Yet  it  is  the  small- 
est part  of  ecclesiastical  service.  It  is  not 
what  should  control  the  government  of  a 
denomination;  it  is  only  occasional  and  sub- 
sidiary. Other  things  are  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance, the  evangelistic  work  of  the 
Church,  and  the  loving  fellowship  of  its 
parts.  If  any  evangelist,  like  Mr.  Mills,  or 
Dr.  Pentecost,  or  Mr.  Moody,  working  with 
equal  delight  in  different  denominations, 
wished  to  be  a  member  of  two  or  more  of 
them,  the  advantage  to  be  gained  thereby 
should  not  be  prevented  by  the  fear  that  he 
might  by  and  by  be  disciplined  for  murder 
or  slander.  The  double  membership  ex- 
presses beautifully  the  fellowship  of  the 
Churches.  It  brings  them  together.  It  is  a 
fascinating  illustration  of  the  worthlessness 
of  the  things  which  divide  them,  and  of  the 
importance  of  the  things  in  which  they  are 
one;  and  it  is  a  promise  of  closer  fellowship 
in  the  future.  This  is  a  vastly  more  impor- 
tant matter  than  the  consideration  of  disci- 
pline, which  at  the  same  time,  is  not  at  all 
affected.  Our  business,  as  Christians,  is 
to  bring  people  together,  not-  to  keep  them 
apart;  and  a  rule  which  forbids  a  member  of 
one  denomination  to  join  any  other  comes 
very  near  being  unchristian,  in  being  exclu- 
sive. At  any  rate  it  makes  that  the  chief 
consideration  which  should  be  the  least. 

While  war  is  going  on  there  must  be 
court  martials;  but  armies  are  organized  for 
war  rather  than  court  martials,  and  who 
wants  to  bother  with  them  when  there  is 
fighting  to  be  done?  With  its  sword  of  faith 
the  Christian  Church  fights  to  achieve  that 
piacidam  quietem  which  the  motto  of  Massa- 
chusetts looks  for,  and  which  we  love  to  call 
the  millennium.  It  is  for  peace  and  good  will 
that  the  Church  must  seek,  for  fellowship 
and  union  in  its  ranks;  and  the  more  intimate 
the  interlacings  that  hold  it  together  the 
closer  and  more  blessed  will  be  its  unity. 
Let  those  that  must  organize  its  courts  and 
be  jury  over  its  offenses;  but  its  better  work 
is  to    be   teachers   in    its    schools,    and   to 
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cultivate  the  oneness  of  its  citizenship,  and 
the  privileges  of  its  common  citizens  in  all 
its  States. 

THE    REGULAR    ARMY    CHAP- 
LAINS. 

The  Regular  Army  has  been  increased 
about  two  and  a  half  times.  The  staff  corps 
have  had  large  additions.  For  example,  the 
medical  corps,  which  embraced  nearly  two 
hundred  surgeons  before  the  war  began,  has 
been  largely  increased,  and  the  same  is  true 
as  to  all  other  branches  of  the  regulars,  save 
the  chaplains.  Everything  has  been  done,  or 
at  least  attempted,  to  add  to  the  facilities  of 
all  these  departments  of  the  army. 

But  the  chaplains,  only  thirty-four  in 
number — a  number  very  small  even  in  the 
light  of  conditions  existing  through  all  the 
past  years — have  not  had  a  single  addition 
to  their  number.  If  we  can  judge  from  the 
service  papers  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  suggestion  made  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment or  Congress  looking  to  such  increase, 
or  recognizing  any  special  need  of  chaplains 
with  the  troops.  Except  the  four  regimental 
chaplains  of  the  colored  regiments,  who 
would,  of  course,  accompany  their  regiments 
the  same  as  any  other  regimental  officer, 
only  about  five  or  six  of  the  remaining  thirty 
have  been  ordered  to  accompany  troops 
to  the  front.  And  these  were  sent  only 
on  their  urgent  request,  and,  with  one 
exception,  a  month  or  so  after  the 
trcops  were  ordered  toward  Cuba.  And 
these  have  been  furnished  no  forage  al- 
lowance to  enable  them  to  keep  a  horse, 
altho  all  the  other  staff  corps  and  even  the 
volunteer  chaplains  have  been  paid  and  pro- 
vided for  as  mounted  officers;  nor  have  they 
been  provided  with  any  special  facilities  in 
any  way  for  their  work.  The  rest  of  the 
thirty — some  twenty-four  of  them — have  been 
left  at  posts  where  nearly  all  of  the  troops 
have  been  ordered  away,  with  possibly  one 
or  two  exceptions.  One  of  them,  at  a  nearly 
abandoned  post,  has  been  commissary  offi* 
cer,  another  quartermaster,  etc.  No  one  in 
authority  seemed  to  think  they  were  needed 
to  do  any  religious  work  with  troops  in  the 
field. 

All  this  corroborates  the  statement  of 
General  Sherman,  based  upon  their  fewness 


of  numbers  compared  with  the  number  of 
army  posts,  along  with  his  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  entire  situation,  that  the  Regular 
Army  chaplaincy  "  is  a  farce,"  and  was  "in- 
tended to  be  such  from  the  beginning."  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  apparent  that  the  main 
part  of  the  efficient  religious  work  done  for 
troops  in  the  field,  and  especially  for  the 
regulars,  has  been  by  the  workers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Christian  Commission.  It 
is  true  a  few  of  the  regular  chaplains  have 
shown  a  heroic  spirit  with  troops  in  the  field, 
and  helped  them  all  they  could.  It  is  also  true 
that  more  ol  the  volunteer  chaplains,  fresh 
from  the  home  churches,  and  with  men  in  part 
fresh  from  the  home  churches  and  the  homes 
of  the  people,  and  with  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  both  chaplains 
and  men  not  as  yet  browbeaten  and  largely 
crushed  by  the  spirit  that  dominates  Regular 
Army  life,  have  accomplished  a  good  work. 
But  it  is  a  certainty  that  little  would  have 
been  heard  of  any  considerable  positive  and 
distinct  evangelizing  or  other  religious  work 
being  done  had  it  not  been  for  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  General  Howard,  Mr.  Moody 
and  their  coworkers.  And  this  seems  to 
support  the  contention  of  some  shrewd  ob- 
servers that  the  army  chaplaincy  as  an  evan- 
gelizing agency  is  a  failure,  and  that  it  had 
better  be  laid  aside,  and  the  work  to  be  done 
left  to  the  voluntary  effort  of  the  churches. 


THE  DEMOCRATS  AND  EXPAN- 
SION. 

The  doctrine  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only 
is  an  old  Democratic  doctrine;  and  it  has 
strong  arguments  in  its  favor.  When  the 
Republicans,  after  the  Civil  War,  lost  their 
antislavery  platform,  through  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  liberation  and  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  slaves,  they  took  on  the  doctrine 
of  tariff  for  protection,  and  thereby  absorbed 
the  remains  of  the  old  Whig  Party,  but  at 
the  same  time  lost  the  support  of  the  Demo- 
crats who  had  come  over  into  the  Free  Soil 
Party  with  Van  Buren,  and  who  now  relapsed 
into  the  Democratic  Party  or,  if  they  could 
not  do  that,  into  the  Mugwump  ranks. 
Gradually,  on  the  tariff  question,  the  two 
parties,  Republican  and  Democrat,  came 
nearer  together,  the    Republicans   reducing 
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their  tariff  for  protection  and  letting  in  a  mul- 
titude of  products  free;  while  the  Democrats 
provided  a  tariff  with  "incidental  protec- 
tion," until  the  difference  between  the  two 
parties  became  merely  a  matter  of  the  differ- 
ence of  a  few  per  cent,  in  the  tax,  but  with  no 
essential  difference  of  principle. 

Yet  the  Democrats,  and  even  more  their 
Mugwump  associates,  would  still  exploit  the 
doctrine  of  tariff  for  revenue  only.  They 
would  point  to  the  advantage  of  unrestricted 
commercial  intercourse  between  our  several 
States,  and  would  tell  us  that  what  was  good 
between  States  must  be  equally  good  between 
nations;  that  if  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  put 
down  a  custom-house  where  you  cross  the 
New  York  State  line  into  New  Jersey,  it  is 
equally  unprofitable  to  put  down  a  custom 
officer  on  the  line  which  separates  New  York 
from  Canada.  We  have  been  told  of  the 
beauties  of  commercial  freedom;  that  it  was 
the  harassment  of  intercolonial  customs 
which  compelled  the  construction,  under  the 
Constitution,  of  a  nation  which  should  have 
sole  right  to  impose  duties,  and  which  should 
guarantee  absolute  free  trade  between  the 
States.  We  have  been  told  about  Chinese 
walls,  and  that  Christianity  required  us  to 
love  our  neighbor  nation  as  ourselves,  and 
not  to  try  to  interfere  with  our  neighbor's 
profitable  industries ;  that  there  should  rather 
be  a  brotherhood  of  nations,  each  welcoming 
and  not  excluding  the  others.  The  element 
of  wisdom  and  justice  in  these  considera- 
tions has  not  been  lost  on  the  Republican 
Party,  and  it  has  accordingly  taken  the  lead 
in  proposals  for  a  limited  customs  union 
with  Canada  and  the  republics  to  the  south 
of  us.  Indeed,  this  was  one  of  Mr.  Blaine's 
special  claims  for  the  reputation  of  good 
statesmanship. 

Now  from  the  Democratic  point  of  view, 
the  point  of  view  of  the  tariff,  what  is  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  our  new  territorial 
expansion  ?  It  means,  in  the  speedy  end, 
the  extension  of  the  area  of  absolute  free 
trade.  For  the  present,  we  maintain,  till 
peace  shall  come,  or  until  we  can  make  law- 
ful changes,  the  Spanish  tariff  in  Porto  Rico, 
Santiago  and  Manila,  only  at  its  lowest  rate. 
But  when  Hawaii  becomes  a  part  of  our 
country,  the  tariff  imposed  on  either  side 
will   give   place   to  absolute  free  trade,  the 


very  kind  that  Democrats  sometimes  say  that 
they  believe  in.  When  Porto  Rico,  or  Cuba, 
or  the  Philippines  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  they  will  either  have  free 
trade  with  the  rest  of  our  country,  or,  if  gov- 
erned as  colonies,  our  country  will  have  no 
preferential  rights  of  lower  tariff  than  any 
other  country.  It  will  be  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  and  not  tariff  to  protect  either  the 
colony  or  the  United  States. 

Now  this  extension  of  the  sway  of  free  trade 
ought  to  please  our  Democratic  and  Mug- 
wump friends.  We  are  sorry  to  say  it  does 
not;  that  they  show  no  pleasure  in  the  wider 
application  of  their  own  principles.  They 
are  very  hard  to  suit.  We  might  have  ex- 
pected that  they  would  have  been  delighted 
at  the  new  authority  of  their  doctrine.  On 
the  other  hand,  pretty  much  all  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  enlarging  brotherhood  of  man 
and  federation  of  the  world  comes  from  just 
these  classes  who  ought  to  have  been  the 
first  to  welcome  it.  Every  enlargement  of 
this  country,  or  of  any  other  country,  gives 
so  much  expansion  to  free  trade.  Free- 
traders ought,  therefore,  within  limits  of 
justice — and  of  the  justice  of  expansion  there 
can  be  no  real  question  here — to  be  the  first 
advocates  of  national  expansion,  even  as  they 
were  when  we  expanded  by  the  annexation 
of  Florida,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and 
Texas  and  California.  What  is  the  matter 
with  our  free-traders?  We  cannot  allow 
them  the  benefit  of  a  claim  to  superior 
sensitiveness  to  any  moral  issues  involved  in 
annexation  so  long  as  their  assertion  of  a 
higher  morality  for  free  trade  does  not  give 
them  any  comfort  in  the  present  extension  of 
their  doctrine. 


The  excommunication  of  the  Polish  priest, 
Father  Kozlowski,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Chi- 
cago, was  the  major  excommunication;  and 
it  not  only  consigned  the  priest  to  exclusion 
from  the  Church  and  to  eternal  damnation, 
but,  to  quote  its  language,  "the  faithful, 
under,  grave  penalty,  are  absolutely  forbidden 
to  have  any  intercourse  or  communion 
with  him."  That  is  not  a  spiritual  but  a 
civil  matter;  and  it  is  a  very  serious  question 
whether  the  incitement  to  such  a  boycott  is 
not  punishable  by  law.  At  any  rate,  Father 
Kozlowski  believes  it  is,  and  has  brought  a 
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suit  for  damages  against  the  Archbishop.  A 
somewhat  similar  case  once  came  up  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  a  priest  denounced  an  ex- 
communicated physician  from  the  pulpit,  who 
had  contracted  a  second  marriage  after  a  di- 
vorce, and  forbade  his  people  to  have  any 
dealings  with  him.  The  court  decided  that 
this  was  a  financial  injury  to  him  and  awarded 
him  damages.  The  form  of  the  major  ex- 
communication was  contrived  centuries  ago, 
when  the  Church  controlled  the  State,  and  it 
ought  now  to  be  amended.  No  one  will 
complain  of  an  excommunication  which  in- 
volves only  spiritual  penalties;  but  a  penalty 
which  forbids  a  man  to  be  spoken  to,  or  any 
business  done  with  him,  and  whose  purpose 
is  to  make  him  an  outlaw  and  starve  him,  is 
intolerable  in  this  generation. 

The  salary  of  the   Archbishop    of  Manila 
and  that  of   his  clergy  was  a  fixed  charge 
against  the  customs,  as  Mrs.  Hamm  tells  us. 
Of  course  the  United   States  would  not  con- 
tinue this  appropriation,  nor  any  other  from 
public  revenues  for  the  support  of  any  eccle- 
siastical establishment.     But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  Archbishop  and  his  priests 
would  suffer.    They  are  Dominicans,  and  the 
Dominican  Order  in  the  Philippines  has  mil- 
lions  of  property  laid  away,  the    income  of 
which   they   can    use  for  religious  purposes 
while  educating  their  flock  to  free  contribu- 
tions; and  if  they  should   have  to  trench  for 
some  years  on  their  capital  it  would   not  do 
them  any  real  injury.     A  vested  fund  is  gen- 
erally a  bad  thing  for  a  religious  body.     The 
curious  thing  about  it  is  that  if  the  United 
States  take  possession  of  the  Philippines  the 
Dominican  Order  will  be  protected  in  all  its 
rights  of  property,  while  if  the  people  of  the 
islands  are  left  to  rule  they  will  confiscate 
every  peso  of  the  property,  as   Catholic  na- 
tions are  in  the   habit  of   doing.     The  only 
protection  of  their  property  is  to  be  found  in 
their   coming   under   the    government    of   a 
predominantly  Protestant  nation,  which  is  a 
condition  derisive  enough.      Which   of   the 
two  alternatives  would  our  Catholic  friends 
prefer?      What    Mrs.    Hamm    said    of    the 
wealth  of  the  Dominican  Order  is  common 
knowledge.     An  influential   Roman  prelate, 
in  an  interview   published  in  The  New  York 
Herald,  says  of  it  that  it  "is  very  rich  and 
has  large  possessions  and  large  influence." 


The  returns  of  the  election  in  Vermont 
do  not  warrant  the  interpretation  published 
by  some  who  assert  that  they  contain  proof 
of  Republican  disgust  and  indication  of 
Republican  disaster  in  November.  This  was 
an  off-year  election.  If  we  compare  the 
figures  with  those  of  other  off-years,  we  find 
that  the  Republican  vote  in  1898  exceeds  the 
average  for  the  four  preceding  off-years,  each 
midway  between  successive  national  elections. 
And  the  Democratic  vote  this  year  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  average  for  those 
years.     Here  are  the  figures: 

Rep.  Dem. 

1882 35.839  14467 

1886 37,709  17,187 

1890 33,462  19.290 

1894 42,663  14.142 

Average 37>4i8  16,271 

1898 38,199  14.616 

Confronted  by  them,  the  elaborate  argu- 
ments of  those  who  think  they  see  in  Ver- 
mont an  ominous  condemnation  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, melt  away.  The  only  live 
issue  at  the  election  was  a  local  one,  relating 
to  the  liquor  traffic.  It  has  so  stirred  up  the 
people  of  Vermont  that  thousands  of  Repub- 
licans voted  last  week  to  send  Democrats  to 
the  Legislature,  while  standing  with  their 
party  in  voting  for  State  officers.  The  pro- 
hibitory law  is  not  enforced.  In  many  places 
there  is  scarcely  any  restraint  upon  the  sale 
of  liquors.  The  movement  which  has  in- 
duoed  Republicans  to  vote  for  Democratic 
candidates  for  the  Assembly  is  one  for  high 
license  and  local  option.  Probably  it  re- 
duced slightly  the  Republican  vote  for  Gov- 
ernor. We  can  find  no  evidence  that  Re- 
publicans refrained  from  voting  or  supported 
the  Democratic  State  ticket  because  of  War 
Department  blunders  or  incompetence.  It  is 
shown  neither  in  the  returns  nor  in  common 
report  concerning  public  sentiment  in  the 
State. 

We  have  too  great  respect  for  President 
Schurman  as  a  teacher  and  metaphysician  to 
allow  his  brief  pronouncement  about  our  re- 
tention of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  pass 
without  comment.     He  says: 

"Tho  Manila  has  fallen,  the  Philippines, 
with  several  millions  of  barbarous  inhabitants, 
still  belong  to  Spain.  With  Spain  they  should 
remain." 
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They  "belong  to  Spain"  by  the  same  right 
that  a  slave  belongs  to  a  cruel  master,  a  right 
which  no  one  is  bound  to  respect  when  the 
slave  tries  to  escape.     He  continues: 

"  This  Republic,  whose  soul  is  self-govern- 
ment, does  not  want  Asiatic  dependencies  or 
the  military  despotism  they  would  entail.  The 
proximity  of  Cuba  made  its  misgovernment 
our  affair.  But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  rec- 
tify the  tyrannies  of  Africa  or  Asia.  Nor  are 
we  under  any  obligation  to  Aguinaldo  and  the 
insurgents.  Let  us  keep  to  our  own  hemis- 
sphere,  seeking  only  naval  stations  in  the  Old 
World." 

The  "soul" of  this  Republic  is  not  "self-gov- 
ernment" for  women,  children,  Chinese  or 
Territories.  The  government  of  the  Philip- 
pines would  not  necessarily  be  a  "military 
despotism"  any  more  than  our  government 
of  Indian  reservations  or  Alaska.  Is  it  so 
certain  that  "  we  are  not  called  upon  to  rec- 
tify the  tyrannies"  of  the  Philippines?  It 
looks  very  much  as  if  we  were,  and  as  if  with- 
drawal would  now  be  faithlessness  not  to 
Aguinaldo  merely  but  to  the  service  we  have 
been  called  to  undertake.  We  might  be  in 
worse  business  than  rectifying  tyrannies. 


Half  a  dozen  counties  in  northern  Texas 
are  driving  out  their  negroes  by  attacks  of 
whitecaps.  The  offense  of  the  negroes  is 
that  they  have  been  brought  in  by  large 
planters  to  pick  cotton,  and  bands  of  white- 
caps  ride  in  on  the  fields  where  they  are  at 
work  with  shotguns  and  open  fire  on  them. 
Then  notices  are  put  up  that  they  must 
leave  or  die.  It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of 
Titus  County  formerly  thickly  populated  by 
negroes  not  one  is  to  be  found;  all  have 
fled.  Now,  if  white  men  had  been  so  at- 
tacked or  threatened  they  would  have  re- 
sisted. We  believe  the  negro  has  the  same 
rights  as  a  white  man.  Negroes  will  never 
get  their  rights  in  the  South  except  as  they 
assert  and  defend  them.  They  should  not 
follow  the  bad  example  of  the  low-down 
whites  and  make  counter-attacks,  but  they 
should  stand  their  ground  and  defend  them- 
selves under  the  divine  law  which  bids  him 
that  hath  no  sword  sell  his  garment  and 
buy  one.  The  word  "sword"  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted under  the  conditions  of  the  present 
day.     Titus    County  does    not  belong  to  its 


white  inhabitants  any  more  than  to  its  black, 
and  the.  defense  of  homes  is  a  primary  right 
that  is  worth  fighting  for.  Nothing  else  will 
so  discourage  the  whitecap  business. 

The  first,  or  so-called  "  permanent"  roll 
of  those  entitled  to  vote  in  Louisiana  under 
the  new  constitution  has  been  completed, 
and  contains  the  names  of  some  32,000  voters, 
of  whom  just  six  are  colored.  It  is  known 
that  this  constitution  was  prepared  for  the 
confessed  purpose  of  shutting  out  the  ne- 
groes and  letting  in  the  whites;  and  it  does  it 
pretty  successfully.  Under  its  provisions  any- 
body can  go  on  the  "permanent"  or  illiter- 
ate roll,  who  was  a  voter,  or  whose  father  was 
a  voter  before  1867,  which  was  the  year  when 
suffrage  was  given  to  the  negroes,  or  who 
immigrated  from  other  countries.  This  roll 
was  open  till  September  1st,  and  was  meant 
to  take  in  the  illiterate  whites.  After  Sep- 
tember 1st,  only  those  can  be  registered 
who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  will  write 
out  their  application  in  the  presence  of  the 
registrar.  The  illiterate  whites  were  very 
slow  in  registering;  and  the  men  who  got  up 
the  scheme,  some  of  the  most  cultivated  men 
in  the  State,  registered  themselves  under  its 
provisions  as  entitled  to  vote  on  their  parents' 
account  rather  than  their  own,  so  as  to  bring 
in  the  really  illiterate.  The  registrar  in  New 
Orleans  protested  when  he  saw  men  who  he 
knew  could  read  and  write,  judges  and  Con- 
gressmen, asking  to  have  their  names  entered 
in  this  class;  but  they  insisted,  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  rest  to  register.  In  New  Or- 
leans only  one-fourth  of  those  registered  are 
really  illiterate.  Of  the  six  negroes,  the 
fathers  of  three  were  white  Louisianians,  and 
the  fathers  of  the  other  three  were  voters  in 
the  North.  Those  negroes  who  can  write  their 
application  will  have  a  chance  in  the  roll  for 
literates;  but  the  framers  of  the  law  think  it 
can  be  so  administered  as  to  admit  only 
about  15,000  of  the  125.000  negroes  of  vo- 
ting age.  It  is  almost  certain  that  this  iniqui- 
tous contrivance  will  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  United  States  Courts. 

The  crossing  of  steam  railroad  tracks  by 
trolley  tracks  at  grade  should  be  forbidden  in 
every  State  by  law.  The  dreadful  collision  in 
Cohoes  where  a  trolley-car  loaded  with  a 
happy  party  returning  from  a  Labor  Day  picnic 
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was  struck  by  a  fast  train  on  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  road,  furnishes  fresh  proof  as  to 
the  need  of  legislation  on  this  subject.  Eigh- 
teen of  the  trolley-car's  thirty-five  passengers 
were  killed  and  ten  more  suffered  injuries 
which  will  cause  death.  A  law  of  Connecti- 
cut, the  enactment  of  which  was  procured  by 
the  influence  of  the  railroad  company  which 
controls  nearly  all  of  the  steam  railways  in 
that  State,  forbids  the  operation  or  construc- 
tion of  level  crossings  for  trolley  and  steam 
lines.  It  is  an  excellent  statute,  serving  not 
only  the  interests  of  the  public  but  also  those 
of  the  steam  and  the  trolley  corporations 
restrained  by  it.  The  example  is  one  to  be 
commended  to  the  lawmakers  of  every  other 
State  in  the  Union. 


The  approaching  meeting  of  the  American 
Board  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  October  4th- 
7th,  will  be  one  of  special  importance.  There 
will  be    important  topics    to    be  discussed. 
The  financial    situation   of    the    Board,  the 
question  of  retrenchment,  and   if  that  must 
be,  along  what  lines,  etc.    The  officers  of  the 
Board  earnestly  desire  a  full  attendance,  that 
these  questions  and  others  that  may  come  up 
may  be  discussed  and  decided  wisely.    Some- 
thing radical  must  be    done.     For   the  work 
of  the    Board  to   go  on    at    its  present  rate 
with  an  annual  deficiency,  while  at  the  same 
time    every    department    on     the     field     is 
scrimped  and  unable  to  do  its  work  success- 
fully is   unendurable.     If  the   churches  will 
not   give,  then  some   portions    of  the  work 
must  be  cut  off.     A   missionary  just   return- 
ing to  his  field    remarked,  a  few  days  since, 
that  so  far  as  he  could  see  during  his  stay  of 
a  little  over  a  year,  there  was  money  enough. 
He  had  seen  little  indication  of  self-sacrifice 
or  self-denial;  the  trouble  was  people  would 
not  give.     The  quicker   and    the   more   fully 
the  facts  are  recognized   the  better  it  would 
be  all  around. 


The  article  by  Margherita  A.  Hamm, 

in  our  issue  this  week,  on  the  "Filipinos  and 
the  Friars,"  is  written  from  a  good  deal  of 
careful  study  of  the  subject.  Mrs.  Hamm 
lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Manila,  where 
her  husband  was  United  States  Consul,  and 
this  article  is  written  from  notes  made  while 
in  Manila.     She  does  not  accept  as  authentic 


the  denials  made  in  behalf  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Manila  of  his  pastoral  denouncing  the 
Americans;  and  we  are  slow  to  accept  them. 
That  scandalous  pastoral  first  appeared  in 
the  Manila  papers,  we  believe  in  El  Diario 
de  Ma?iila,  from  which  it  was  copied  into  the 
press  of  Hongkong.  No  Spanish  paper 
would  dare  to  invent  such  a  letter,  as  under 
their  law  such  an  invention  would  be  a  se- 
rious crime. 

Just  now  an  old  tract  by  John  Milton 

"On  Education"  is  timely.  In  his  order  of 
study  for  youth  comes  the  following  passage: 

"Then,  also,  in  course  might  be  read  to 
them  out  of  some  not  tedious  writer,  the  insti- 
tution of  physic,  that  they  may  know  the  tem- 
pers, the  humors,  the  seasons  and  how  to 
manage  a  crudity,  which  he  who  can  wisely 
and  timely  do  is  not  only  a  great  physician  to 
himself  and  to  his  friends,  but  also  may,  at 
some  time  or  other,  save  an  army  by  this  fru- 
gal and  expenseless  means  only,  and  not  let 
the  healthy  and  stout  bodies  of  young  men  rot 
away  under  him  for  want  of  this  discipline, 
which  is  a  great  pity  and  no  less  a  shame  to 
the  commander." 

Town  Topics  is  not  a  professedly  re- 
ligious paper;  but  it  has  caught  the  Christian 
spirit  which  animates  our  country: 

"  Said  the  Sergeant  to  the  Don, 
After  scrapping  at  San  Juan: 

'You're  a  soldier  and  a  brother, 

Let  us  shake  with  one  another; 
Here's  my  hardtack,  take  a  gnaw.' 

"  Said  the  Jacky  to  the  Dago 
Whom  he  licked  at  Santiago: 

'We  plunked  you  and  we  sunk  you, 
Now  we'll  feed  and  clothe  and  bunk  you; 
Here's  my  baccy,  take  a  chaw.'  " 

Very  properly  people  are  now  putting 

a  good  part  of  the  blame  of  the  sickness  in 
our  volunteer  regiments  on  the  incompetent 
officers  who  did  not  understand  sanitation, 
and  who  have  disgracefully  dirty  camps.  In 
contrast  are  mentioned  other  regiments,  such 
as  the  First  Ohio,  where  strict  sanitation  kept 
the  soldiers  in  good  health.  But  how  came 
ignorant  colonels  to  be  appointed,  and  why 
were  they  and  their  surgeons  not  compelled 
to  do  their  duty?  Orders  do  not  obey  them- 
selves ;  somebody  must  see  that  they  are 
be  yed. 

Let   us  suppose   that   the  Powers    of 

Europe  accept  th   Czar's  proposition  looking 
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to  disarmament,  and  that,  when  the  confer- 
ence is  held,  the  United  States  should  pro- 
pose the  proportion  which  General  Miles 
advises  of  one  soldier  to  a  thousand  of  popu- 
lation, or  70,000  for  the  United  States,  what 
a  relief  that  would  be!  It  would  give  France 
40,000  soldiers,  instead  of  560,0000;  Austria 
40,000,  instead  of  360,000;  Germany  50,000, 
instead  of  585,000,  and  Russia  125,000,  in- 
stead of  870,000. 

It   is  a  very  pretty  proposition    made 

by  Gen.  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  that  a  col- 
lege and  medical  school  be  established  at 
Khartum,  in  memory  of  General  Gordon,  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  sons  of  sheiks  and 
other  young  men,  graduation  from  which 
should  qualify  one  to  hold  Government 
posts.  It  would  cost,  he  says,  $300,000; 
and  he  believes  the  British  public  would  sub- 
scribe it.  That  is  the  way  war  is  made  now- 
adays by  nations  that  feel  responsibility  for 
territories  acquired  in  war. 

....  The  style  of  conventions  affected  by 
the  Silver  Republicans  of  Colorado  does  not 
approve  itself  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  It 
is  quite  too  bloody.  A  battle  between  the 
two  factions  of  the  party  trying  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  hall  resulted  in  the  death  of 
one  man,  and  others  were  wounded  by  gun- 
shots. Much  better  is  the  example  set,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  by  the  Democrats  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, when  the  convention  hall  was 
held  all  night  by  George  Fred  Williams  and 
his  faction. 

Criticising  the  ignorant  utterances  of 

a  leading  Catholic  paper  in  Rome,  a  Catho- 
lic paper  that  does  not  spare  Protestants, 
and  which  seems  to  know  Rome,  says: 

"  It  is  strange  that  in  Rome  priests  know  so 
little  of  the  Roman  Ritual.  It  is  because  too 
many  of  those  priests  who  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  teach  have  never  administered  a 
sacrament  and  know  nothing  of  the  Ritual." 

That  sounds  a  bit  like  Luther's  talk  after  his 
visit  to  Rome. 

....That  Turkey  should  shut  out  foreign 
Jews  from  Palestine  is  no  more  than  was  to 
be  expected.  The  Zionist  proposal  was  to 
crowd  such  a  multitude  of  Jewish  immi- 
grants into  Palestine  that  they  should  take 
possession  of  it,  and  secure  from  the  Porte 
the   rig'n  to  establish  a  Jewish  State.     No 


wonder  the  Porte  was  startled  and  thought 
the  arrangement  had  better  be  made  before 
rather  than  after  possession  was  taken. 

....We  are  not  greatly  frightened  by  Sir 
William  Crookes's  address  before  the  British 
Association,  in  which  he  raised  the  alarm 
that  by  1931  the  wheat  supply  of  the  world 
would  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  population. 
Improved  culture  might  more  than  double 
production,  and  there  is  immense  acreage  in 
British  America  and  in  Siberia,  not  to  go 
further  south,  as  yet  untouched. 

Professor  Ramsay  announces  the  dis- 
covery of  yet  another  gaseous  element  anal- 
ogous to  argon,  which  he  calls  xenon.  They 
are  coming  in  shoals,  and  a  new  chemistry 
will  be  required  to  study  them.  The  last 
one  announced  before  xanon  was  Professor 
Brush's  claim  for  etherion,  which  has  not, 
however,  been  isolated,  and  perhaps  cannot 
be.    It  awaits  confirmation. 

We  do    not  enter  into  the  discussion 

whether  Miss  Leiter  should  baptize  a  war- 
ship with  water  or  champagne,  because  we 
think  the  ceremony  with  either  to  be  a  blas- 
phemous travesty  on  a  holy  sacrament. 
Baptism  is  for  human  beings.  As  well  bap- 
tize a  penknife  or  an  inkstand  or  a  bell  or  a 
shop  or  a  church  as  a  ship,  and  last  of  all  a 
ship  of  war. 

The    Rev.    George    N.    Zurcher,    the 

Catholic  priest  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  temperance  work 
and  by  his  attacks  on  the  Dominican  monas- 
tery in  Pennsylvania,  which  runs  a  brewery, 
has  had  the  honor  of  having  his  little  book, 
"  Monks  and  Their  Decline,"  put  on  the 
Papal  Index. 

Captain  James  G.  Blaine  has    by  his 

drunkenness  in  Hawaii  and  his  general 
worthlessness  disgraced  an  honored  name, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  orders  have  been 
sent  to  Manila  to  discharge  him.  He  was 
an  assistant  quartermaster-general,  one  of 
those  who  were  appointed  not  for  merit. 

Very  sorry  are  we  to  say  it,  but  in  his 

old  age  Li  Hung  Chang  seems  to  have  lost 
his  claim  to  respect,  and  to  have  become 
practically  the  tool  of  Russia  and  his  coun- 
try's worst  enemy.  We  are  not  sorry  that 
he  has  been  dismissed  by  the  Emperor  at  the 
demand  of  Great  Britain. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE    METHODIST    CHURCH    IN 
CANADA. 

BY    W.    H.    WITHROW,    D.D. 

The  field  of  operations  of  this  Church  cov- 
ers the  whole  of  the  dominion  of  Canada,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Point  Pelee 
in  the  latitude  of  Lisbon  to  the  Klondike  near 
the  Arctic  Circle.  It  embraces  also  Britain's 
oldest  colony,  Newfoundland,  the  Bermuda 
Islands,  the  native  Conference  in  Japan,  and 
missions  in  Western  China — 2,000  miles  up  the 
Yang-Tse  River.  A  delegation  of  four  members 
from  Japan,  three  of  them  being  native  con- 
verts, gave  a  special  missionary  interest  to  the 
General  Conference  now  in  session  in  this  city. 
The  growth  of  the  Church  after  the  union 
of  the  six  sections  into  one  body  was  very 
rapid.  In  the  first  quadrennium  its  increase 
was  27,663;  in  the  second,  36,399;  in  the  third, 
27,085;  in  the  last,  notwithstanding  its  in- 
creased resources  and  agencies,  the  increase 
has  been  only  19,584.  This  may  be  in  part  ex- 
plained by  lapses  in  membership  through  the 
more  frequent  removals  during  the  recent  hard 
times,  and  in  part  by  the  greater  carefulness 
in  enrolling  members  in  order  to  avoid  unjust 
impingement  of  financial  assessments. 

In  every  other  respect  the  Church  reports 
marked  increase — in  church  property,  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars;  in  the  school  and  college 
property,  $213,000;  with  a  large  advance  in 
Sunday-schools,  Epworth  Leagues,  missions, 
book  and  publishing  interests.  While  the  en- 
rolled membership  of  this  Church  numbers 
280,537,  fully  a  million  persons,  or  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  Dominion,  re- 
turned themselves  at  the  last  census  as  its  ad- 
herents. In  Ontario,  the  most  populous  of  the 
provinces,  the  proportion  of  Methodist  adhe- 
rents is  as  high  as  one-third. 

There  are  still  small  bodies  of  Methodists  in 
Canada  which  did  not  come  into  the  late  union, 
the  Evangelical  Association,  whose  work  lies 
almost  entirely  among  our  German  population, 
in  affiliation  with  a  similar  body  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  small  body  of  colored  Methodists. 
Standing  committees  have  been  appointed  to 
promote  further  union,  and  also  to  secure  an 
alliance  with  churches  other  than  those  of  the 
Methodist  family,  and  the  creation  of  a  federal 
court  for  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the 
country. 


The       Presbyterian       and      the      Methodis 
Churches    of  Canada,  the  two  largest  Protes- 
tant    denominations    in    the  Dominion,    have 
been  brought  into  relations  of  the  utmost  har- 
mony   and    most    cordial     co-operation.       The 
fraternal      sentiments    of     Dr.     Torrance,     of 
Guelph,  and   of  the    Rev.  Principal  Caven,  of 
Knox    College,    Toronto,  delegates    from    the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
made    a  profound    impression.     Dr.  Torrance 
showed  by  striking  statistics  the  result  of  the 
union  of   the    Presbyterian    bodies  of  the  Do- 
minion in  strengthening    the   resources  of  the 
Church  and  stimulating  its  efforts  in  religious 
evangelization.      Principal  Caven,  than  whom 
no  Christian  minister  is  more  honored  through- 
out Canada,  gave    also    a   noble  and  brotherly 
address.     The  Presbyterian    Church,  he  said, 
was   sincerely  desirous  of  cultivating  friendly 
relations    with    the  Methodist  Church.     What 
God  in  his  providence  might  educe  from  it,  he 
could    not  say.     His  own  Church, he  said,  had 
a  profound  respect  for  that  whose  representa- 
tives he  addressed,  a  Church    which    was    the 
child  of  revival  and  whose  great  work  was  the 
salvation  of  souls.     In  the  old  time  there  had 
been  some  little  controversy  of  a  doctrinal  kind 
between  Arminianism  and  Calvinism,  but  that 
had  passed.     In  the  great  fundamental  truths 
of   the    Christian    religion    Presbyterians    and 
Methodists  stood  on  the  same  ground.     Their 
points  of  agreement  were  vastly  more    numer- 
ous than  those  of  difference.     Another  point  of 
coincidence  or  contact  was  that  both  Churches 
were  the  result  of  denominational   unions,  and 
there  had  been  an  analogy  in  the  steps  or  proc- 
esses which  had  brought  them  to  their  present 
state.     "Shall    there    be    a    further    union?" 
asked  Dr. Caven;  and  the  Conference  applauded 
with  a  vigor  which  showed  that  the    idea  was 
neither    novel    nor    distasteful.     There    were 
some,    continued    Principal    Caven,    who    said 
that   true  union  consisted  in  spiritual  accord, 
and  he  did  not  deny  this ;  but  if  they  also  said 
that  outward  union  was  useless  he  should  hes- 
itate.    He    could  not    think    that   the    normal 
condition  of  the  outward  form  of  the  Christian 
Church  was    division.     A    closer  union  might 
come.     In  the  meantime,  the  best  thing  was  to 
go  forward  joining  in  all  the  practical  good  work 
they  could.     There  are    no  closer  allies  in  all 
moral    reforms    in   the    promotion    of   temper 
ance,    of     Sabbath    observance,   of    Christian 
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morality,  than  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
Churches. 

The  resolution  of  Principal  Shaw,  of  the 
Wesleyan  Theological  College,  Montreal,  was, 
in  part,  as  follows:  "  In  such  fraternal  fellow- 
ship we  find  more  than  a  mere  interdenomina- 
ional  curtesy.  Our  cordial  esteem  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church  amounts  to  warm  Chris- 
tian love.  We  recognize  that  under  the  sov- 
ereignty of  God  and,  as  we  believe,  the  guid- 
ance of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  the 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Churches  of  Can- 
ada are  being  rapidly  assimilated  in  thought 
and  spirit  and  method;  and  we  are  convinced 
that  in  such  approximation  of  the  two  leading 
Protestant  Churches  of  our  Dominion  there  is 
an  encouraging  guaranty  of  the  continuance 
of  an  active  evangelical  influence  which  must 
result  in  the  hignest  development  of  Christian 
intelligence  and  morality." 

At  a  magnificent  banquet  tendered  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Ontario,  and  an  elder  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  made  a  strongly  congratula- 
tory speech.  His  first  public  address,  he  said, 
was  given  at  a  Methodist  meeting  fifty-seven 
years  ago.  He  strongly  indorsed  everything 
that  Principal  Caven  had  uttered  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  union  of  their  respective  Churches, 
and  he  would  be  glad  to  think  that  such  union 
was  near. 

The  most  important  resolution  which  can 
come  before  the  General  Conference  has  al- 
ready been  enthusiastically  adopted.  Inspired 
by  the  example  of  British  Methodism,  which 
has  resolved  to  raise  a  million  guinea  thank- 
offering  to  mark  the  close  of  the  century.  Dr. 
Potts,  our  Secretary  of  Education,  proposed  to 
the  annual  conferences  the  project  of  raising 
a  million  dollar  fund  to  carry  the  Church  over 
the  boundary  of  the  twentieth  century  on  a 
flood-tide  of  moral  enthusiasm.  The  confer. 
ences  strongly  indorsed  the  proposition,  and 
the  General  Conference  promptly  adopted  it. 
The  educational  and  missionary  interests  of 
the  Church  will  be  the  chief  beneficiaries  of 
the  fund.  Its  religious  aspect  will  be  kept 
prominently  before  the  people.  The  giving  of 
a  million  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  two  or  three 
millions  annually  raised,  in  a  Church  like  ours 
with  comparatively  few  wealthy  members, 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  bring  great 
spiritual  blessings  to  the  givers. 

The  cordial  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  formed  the  subject  of  a 
congratulatory  resolution  proposed  by  Pro- 
fessor Wallace,  of  Victoria  University,  which 
invoked    the    blessing  of    God  upon  the  effort 


now  made  to  settle  all  differences  between  the 
two  countries  on  terms  of  mutual  advantage, 
respect  and  good  will.  The  resolution  urged, 
also,  the  substitution  of  arbitration  for  war, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  dawning  hope  of  a  move- 
ment in  favor  of  disarmament  and  universal 
peace  among  the  great  Powers  of  the  world. 
Toronto,  Canada. 


METHODS    OF  CHURCH  FEDERA- 
TION. 

BY   THE   REV.    WALTER     LAIDLAW. 

The  actual  co-operative  organization  of  the 
New  York  Federation  of  Churches  begins 
with  the  work  of  its  Committee  on  Investiga- 
tion. In  each  district  the  committee  visits  the 
local  pastors,  and  asks  them  to  combine  in 
making  such  a  house-to-house  canvass  as  will 
reveal  the  housing,  economic,  industrial,  edu- 
cational and  religious  conditions,  and  permit 
the  Federation  to  parish  the  section  intelligent- 
ly among  them,  having  regard  both  to  quanti- 
ty and  quality  of  population.  There  is  no  place 
in  New  York  City  where  the  population  of  its 
individual  blocks  can  be  procured,  and  still  less 
can  the  nationalites  and  religious  affiliations  of 
the  community  be  so  secured  as  to  permit  a 
co-operative  parishing  of  the  city.  In  con- 
nection therewith  the  Federation  promises  to 
transmit  to  the  pastors  of  each  denomination  a 
list  of  the  families  of  their  particular  faith. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  inducing  Protestant 
pastors  in  any  section  of  New  York  to  enter 
into  such  a  co-operative  canvass;  for  the  Fed- 
eration's work  is  cheaper  to  the  churches  than 
their  individual  search  through  their  section 
for  families  of  kindred  denominational  tenden- 
cy, while  its  inquiries  are  wider,  are  free  from 
sectarian  tinge,  and  are  subjected  to  a  statis- 
tical scrutiny  which  is  beyond  the  leisure  and 
training  of  most  pastors  of  the  city.  Dr.  Hoad- 
ley,  of  the  Fifteenth  Assembly  District,  in  re- 
gard to  this  feature  of  the  work,  said:  "The 
Federation  has  given  me  more  and  better 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  I  have  worked  for  twenty-five 
years  than  I  had  ever  gained." 

The  Federation  can  now  handle,  without 
material  increase  of  its  five  thousand  dollar 
annual  budget,  the  statistics  of  five  hundred 
thousand  people  per  annum,  provided  the  as- 
sembly districts  concerned  bear  the  expense  of 
house-to-house  investigation  and  place  upon 
the  Federation's  shoulders  only  the  expense  of 
supervision,  tabulation,  transmission  and  pub- 
lication. In  other  words,  five  millions  of  popu- 
lation,   twentieth-century    New   York,    can  be 
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handled  every  ten  years;  and  the  Committee  on 
Investigation  by  no  means  regards  its  work  in 
the  districts  already  investigated  as  done  for- 
ever. Its  plan  is  that,  as  the  State  re-censuses 
the  population,  the  Church  shall  periodically  re- 
censusthesectionsofthe  city  which  it  canvasses. 
So  long  asdenominations  arein  existence, a  de- 
cennial inquiry,  at  least,  ought  to  be  made  in 
every  assembly  district  of  the  city,  to  discover 
the  denominations  which  should  disappear 
from  it,  or  which  should  enter  it,  to  match,  in 
a  strategic  way,  agency  to  population.  Some 
denominations,  placed  in  some  localities  of  the 
city,  would  be  entirely  immune  from  the  possi- 
bility of  catching  a  single  convert. 

In  the  canon  of  Scripture  the  Book  of  Num- 
bers precedes  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
to  the  co-operation  brought  about  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  book  of  Numbers  of  any  assem- 
bly district  of  the  city  the  Committee  on  Co- 
operation expects  to  give  a  Deuteronomic  ex- 
pression in  the  formation  of  a  permanent  sub- 
federation  called  an  Auxiliary.  Into  this  Aux- 
iliary this  committee  endeavors  to  induce  all  of 
the  workers  for  the  District's  good  to  enter;  but 
the  parish  oversight  of  it  is  confined  by  the 
committee  to  the  churches.  In  the  Fifteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Assembly  Districts  an  infor- 
mation and  invitation  calendar  was  prepared 
for  distribution  in  every  family  of  the  region, 
containing  the  announcement,  co-operatively 
prepared,  of  all  the  churches  and  uplifting 
agencies,  and  this  calendar  was  distributed 
through  the  co-operative  parish  plan.  This 
«  was  the  first  extension  of  such  co-operative  in- 
formation and  invitation  in  America.  Auxil- 
iary "  A"  has  already  in  hand  its  repetition,  in 
1899,  and  other  auxiliaries  will  institute  it. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  material  for  count 
in  the  Federation's  office,  in  addition  to  the 
cards  prepared  for  distribution  by  denomina- 
t'ons,  cards  are  prepared  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  co-operative  parish  system.  In  other 
words,  a  church  assuming  charge  of  a  block  is 
supplied  from  the  Federation  office  with  a  di- 
rectory of  every  family  in  the  block;  and  if,  in 
the  co-operative  visitation  of  these  families,  it 
finds  that  a  family  of  one  denomination  has 
moved,  and  a  family  of  another  has  taken  its 
place,  it  will  be  its  duty  to  inform  the  church 
of  that  denomination  working  adjacent  blocks 
in  the  same  way. 

Gradually,  as  districts  are  studied,  this  com- 
mittee hopes  to  cover  all  New  York  in  a  co- 
operative parish  system. 

The  committee  in  addition  will  seek  to  have 
the  auxiliaries  interest  themselves  in  all  ques- 
tions in  which  five  churches,  working  together 


for  the  social  good,  can  be  twenty-five  times  as 
effective  as  one  alone;  and  when  many  districts 
of  the  city  have  been  so  co-operatively  organ- 
ized the  committee  will  bring  together  the  va- 
rious sub-federations  into  such  a  phalanx  as 
will  give  to  the  Christian  conviction  and  con- 
science of  the  city  an  organ  of  expression  and 
action. 

When  that  time  comes  another  committee  of 
the  Federation  will  have  much  work  to  do, 
namely,  the  Committee  on  Legislation;  for 
when  the  Church  in  New  York  has  become  one 
in  wisdom  and  will  much  law  will  need  enact- 
ment, enforcement  and  displacement. 

The  Committee  on  Extension  has  a  work 
distinct  from  investigation  or  co-operation. 
The  investigation  work  is  directive,  the  co- 
operation work  is  economic,  while  the  exten- 
sion work  is  creative.  The  Committee  on  Ex- 
tension must  call  into  being  agencies  not  in 
existence  and  yet  imperatively  needed.  As  the 
Committee  on  Co-operation  will  attempt  to  put 
every  area  of  the  city  under  charge  of  some 
agency,  the  Committee  on  Extension  will  en- 
deavor to  create  agencies  in  districts  where 
this  ideal,  through  lack  of  adequate  agencies, 
is  impossible  of  fulfilment.  The  committee  has 
already  accomplished  what  had  never  before 
been  accomplished  in  the  history  of  Manhattan 
Island — the  location,  through  interdenomina- 
tional suggestion,  of  a  church  of  a  specific 
denomination,  namely,  the  Church  of  St.  Cor- 
nelius, Protestant  Episcopal,  in  West  Forty- 
sixth  Street.  That  church  was  confessedly 
located  as  the  result  of  the  co-operative  in- 
quiry into  the  conditions  of  the  Fifteenth  As- 
sembly District.  It  would  have  been  a  crime 
against  the  Kingdom  of  God  if  any  denomina- 
tion other  than  the  Episcopal  had  entered  that 
district  at  that  time;  and  it  would  have  been  a 
crime  against  the  Kingdom  if  it  had  not.  More 
recent  investigations  of  the  Federation  have 
placed  upon  the  Baptists  the  burden  of  devel- 
oping a  work  beyond  Tenth  Avenue,  near 
Fifty-ninth  Street;  and  this  is  under  considera- 
tion. Just  as  denominational  church  extension 
has  been  looking  for  regions  in  which  churches 
would  soon  become  self-supporting,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Extension,  working  for  the  King- 
dom of  God  and  not  for  any  specific  denomi- 
nation, is  to  seek  the  missionary  areas  which  it 
is  a  crime  for  New  York — exporting  money  to 
convert  Oklahomans  and  Ashantees — any 
longer  to  neglect. 

The  Federation  is  not  conscious  of  possess- 
ing any  box  out  of  which,  on  the  pressing  of  a 
spring,  a  municipal  millennium  will  leap;  b\it 
the  highest  welfare  of  New  York  is  believed  to 
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be  connected  with  its  principles  and  program; 
for  it  has,  through  its  co-operative  parish  sys- 
tem, the  entirety  of  New  York  in  its  eye,  and 
equally  has  itevery  individual  in  New  York  in 
mind.  The  number  of  applications  for  the  or- 
ganization of  assembly  districts  now  on  file  in 
its  office  prompts  the  prophecy  that,  before 
1899  has  run  its  course,  a  million  of  the  popu- 
lation of  New  York  will  be  co-operatively 
'  cared  for  by  the  churches  located  among  them. 
Fifteen  times  as  many  churchesare  supporting 
the  Federation  in  organizing  investigation  and 
co-operation  as  contributed  last  year,  and  these 
supporters  embrace  all  denominations  and  all 
localities,  showing  that  the  conviction  that  the 
Federation  is  a  necessary  instrument  of  co- 
operation has  inoculated  the  whole  island. 
The  Borough  of  Brooklyn  has  made  applica- 
tion for  work  in  the  autumn,  and  it  will  be 
commenced,  while  the  Borough  of  Richmond 
will  need  such  a  modification  of  the  working 
plan  of  the  organization  as  to  serve  for  a  mod- 
el in  the  rural  districts  of  our  country. 
New  York  City. 


There  is  to  be  a  special  magazine  in 
England,  representing  the  National  Council  of 
the  Evangelical  Free  Churches,  to  be  called 
The  free  Church  Chronicle.  It  will  be  a  me- 
dium for  the  discussion  of  all  questions 
affecting  the  movement. 

....In  Spain  there  are  now  56  Evangelical 
pastors,  35  evangelists  and  16  helpers.  There 
are  116' Protestant  schools,  with  61  male  and 
78  female  teachers,  who  instruct  2,500  boys 
and  2,100  girls.  There  are  80  Sunday-schools 
with  3.250  scholars.  The  Protestants  publish 
in  Spain  six  journals. 

...  .A  short  time  since  The  Church  Economist 
changed  from  a  weekly  to  a  monthly,  and  now 
Men,  a  young  man's  paper,  representing  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  North 
America,  and  published  in  Chicago,  follows 
the  same  course.  It  will  be  in  magazine  form 
and  contain  at  least  sixty-four  pages,  and  rep- 
resent every  department  of  the  Association. 

....The  International  Committee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  issues  an 
earnest  appeal  to  Christian  people  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Army  and  Navy  Christian 
Commission.  Altho  the  war  itself  is  over  the 
need  for  such  work  has  by  no  means  ceased, 
and  the  different  agencies  are  still  in  full 
operation.  More  and  more  are  there  indica- 
tions of  the  excellent  work  done,  and  this 
only  needs  cordial  support  to  be  continued 
very  effectively. 


....  The  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Socie- 
ty is  on  the  up-grade.  Its  receipts  for  the 
past  ten  months  have  been  $117,324,  an  in- 
crease on  the  ten  months  of  the  preceding  year 
of  $28,594.  There  has  been  also  a  gain  in  the 
number  of  contributing  churches  of  306,  of  con- 
tributing Sunday-schools,  413,  and  of  native 
societies,  106.  The  gain  in  regular  receipts 
has  been  $9,406,  and  in  annuities,  $25,490, 
more  than  balancing  the  loss  in  legacies  of  $6,- 
302,  and  altogether  showing  a  most  encoura- 
ing  situation. 

.  .  .  .Bishop  Tierney,  of  Hartford,  has  accept- 
ed the  presidency  of  the  Catholic  Total  Absti- 
nence Union  of  America.  An  illustration  of 
Bishop  Tierney's  feeling  in  the  matter  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  for  some  time  made  it  a 
practice  to  ask  all  the  children  whom  he  con- 
firms in  his  diocese  to  promise  total  abstinence 
during  the  years  of  their  minority.  In  his  let- 
ter he  expresses  his  confidence  that  if  all  the 
members  work  together  earnestly  the  result 
will  be  a  surprise  not  only  to  those  without  the 
ranks  but  even  to  those  within. 

.  .  .  .With  the  opening  of  the  fall  terms  in  the 
different  colleges  and  universities  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  connected  'with 
those  institutions  send  out  their  usual  appeal 
to  parents  and  friends  to  let  them  know  of 
students  who  are  expecting  to  enter  in  order 
that  they  may  be  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  Association.  The  great  advance  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  different  colleges  has  been 
to  a  considerable  degree  due  to  the  care  exer- 
cised by  these  associations,  and  the  good  that 
they  have  accomplished  is  almost  incalcula- 
ble. 

. . .  .At  the  recent  General  Conference  of  the 
Free  Baptists  the  reports  showed  that  the 
total  receipts  for  foreign  missions  were  $17,- 
826;  for  home  missions,  $7,468;  for  education, 
$2,428;  for  ministerial  relief,  $143.  Fraternal 
greetings  were  read  from  the  American  Chris- 
tian Convention  and  the  Free  Baptist  Confer- 
ence of  New  Brunswick.  Resolutions  pre- 
sented in  regard  to  the  Philippines,  etc.,  pro- 
test against  their  being  returned  to  Spain,  and 
urge  that  governments  be  established  on  the 
islands  under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
States  until  the  people  become  capable  of  self- 
government,  and  that  none  of  the  islands  be 
annexed  except  in  accordance  with  the  free 
and  expressed  will  of  the  people  of  the  is- 
lands. 

. . .  .At  the  recent  conference  of  the  Seventh- 
Day  Baptists  at  Milton  Junction,  Wis.,  action 
was    taken    earnestly   protesting    against    the 
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canteen  system  in  the  various  camps  and  di- 
recting that  a  petition  f»r  their  prohibition  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  need  was  expressed  of  a  standard  hymn- 
book  for  Seventh- Day  Baptists  suitable  for  use 
in  their  churches,  and  a  committee  was  sug- 
gested to  secure  a  special  edition  of  some 
standard  book  revised  to  meet  the  necessities. 
A  committee  of  five  was  also  appointed  to  care- 
fully consider  and  investigate  the  whole  gen- 
eral question  of  the  relations  between  the 
Seventh-Day  Baptists  and  the  Seventh-Day 
Adventists and  report  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

.  .  .  .Zion's  Herald  celebrates  its  seventy-fifth 
anniversary,  and  takes  the  opportunity  to  sur- 
vey its  history  for  these  years.  It  is  the  old- 
est Methodist  newspaper  in  the  world  and  rep- 
resents a  great  success.  The  property,  valued 
now  at  not  less  than  $400,000,  has  accumulated 
under  the  administration  of  the  Wesleyan  As- 
sociation, which  was  formed  as  sponsor  of  the 
paper.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that, 
whereas  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
large  has  spent  more  than  $200,000  to  put  the 
Advocates  upon  a  paying  basis,  Zion'  s  Herald 
and  the  Wesleyan  Association  have  never  cost 
the  Church  or  an  individual  a  dollar,  no  collec- 
tion having  been  requested  and  no  person  hav- 
ing ever  been  asked  to  contribute  to  their  main- 
tenance. One  feature  of  the  issue  is  the  re- 
production of  the  first  page  of  the  first  num- 
ber. There  are  also  the  portraits  of  the  former 
editors  of  Zion's  Herald  and  a  group  of  con- 
temporary Methodist  editors,  as  well  as  a  page 
of  the  living  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Associ- 
ation, while  a  large  number  of  those  who  have 
contributed  to  its  columns  from  year  to  year 
give  reminiscences  of  its  history. 


MISSIONS. 
THE  TURNING  TIDE  IN  JAPAN. 

BY    ROBERT    E.    SPEER, 
Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board. 

The  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  as  the  com- 
bined Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches 
are  called,  is  now  the  strongest  Christian  body 
in  the  Empire.  Better  balanced  and  more 
stable  than  a  large  element  in  the  Kumi-ai  or 
Congregational  churches,  it  is  yet  much  more 
progressive  and  virile  than  some  of  the  smaller 
bodies  which  are  still  held  by  means  of  bishops 
or  in  other  ways  under  the  control  of  the 
American  Churches.  Accordingly,  its  growth 
is  not  indicative  in  tvitably  of  a  general  growth 


in  Japan.  Its  position  is  exceptionally  favor- 
able. And  yet,  a  comparison  of  its  statistics 
for  the  last  two  years  will  indicate  such  en- 
couraging progress  as  to  justify  yet  further 
the  conviction  that  the  tide  has  begun  to  turn 
back  again  in  Japan,  after  the  weary  years  of 
ebb  from  Christianity. 

The  Council  of  Missions  co-operating  with 
the  Church  of  Christ  had  its  annual  meeting  at 
Karuizawa  in  July.  The  Council  is  composed 
of  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Presby- 
terian Missions,  North  and  South,  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Missions,  the  German  Reformed 
Missions,  the  Scotch  Presbyterian,  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  and  the  Woman's  Union 
Missions.  It  publishes  with  its  report  an 
elaborate  statistical  table.  Meeting  immedi- 
ately after  the  Synod  of  the  Church  it  has  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  to  get  full  and  correct 
figures. 

In  1897  the  membership  of  the  Church  was 
reported  as  8,075.  This  year  it  is  11,368,  tho 
but  725  adult  baptisms  are  reported,  as  com- 
pared with  649  the  preceding  year,  showing 
that  the  figures  for  the  membership  in  1897 
were  incomplete.  In  1897  there  were  135  out- 
stations,  447  meeting  places,  230  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  70  organized  churches,  14  of  which 
were  reported  as  self-supporting.  In  1898 
there  are  230  out-stations,  652  meeting  places, 
274Sabbath-schools,  and69  organizedchurches, 
22  of  which  are  reported  as  self-supporting. 

These  results  are  the  more  encouraging 
when  considered  in  the  light  of  actions  taken 
by  the  native  Synod  and  the  Missionary  Coun- 
cil in  1897  on  the  subject  of  self-support.  The 
Synod  voted  that  special  effort  should  be  made 
to  make  every  organized  church  self-support- 
ing in  two  years,  and  asked  the  missions  to  co- 
operate in  this  effort.  The  intimation  contained 
in  the  Synod's  action  was  that  churches  which 
could  not  at  the  end  of  two  years  announce 
themselves  as  self-supporting,  should  lose 
their  organization  as  churches  and  be  dissolved 
into  simple  preaching  places  or  unorganized 
groups  of  believers.  The  missions  in  their 
Council  heartily  accepted  this  recommendation 
and  went  even  further  in  the  direction  of  the 
principles  of  self-support  in  the  work,  voting: 

"  1.  That  all  missions  co-operating  in  this 
Council  make  it  a  rule  not  to  aid  financially  any 
Church  organized  hereafter;  and  that,  in  concur- 
rence, with  the.  recent  action  of  the  Synod  on  this 
subject,  we  earnestly  labor  and  pray  for  the 
entire  self-support  of  all  organized  churches  now 
receiving  financial  aid  from  the  missions  within 
the  next  two  years. 

"  2.  That  in  aiding  companies  of  believers,  both 
such  as  are  connected  with  organized    churches 
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and  such  as  are  not,  the  missions  adopt  a  uni- 
form rule  of  not  paying  rent  or  incidental  ex- 
penses. 

"  3.  That  in  all  new  work,  and  as  far  as  practi- 
cable in  already  existing  work,  the  missions  be 
urged  to  make  a  trial  of  Dr.  Nevius's  method  in 
the  general  work  of  evangelization:  Employing 
fewer  workers,  paying  no  rent  or  incidental  ex- 
penses, and  by  grouping  Christians  into  circuits, 
to  make  the  work  entirely  self-supporting  from 
the  very  start. 

"4.  That  in  all  cases  churches  and  preaching- 
places  receiving  mission  aid  be  required  to  fill  out 
a  monthly  blank  showing  membership,  attend- 
ance, amount  and  sources  of  all  money  received, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  has  been  ex- 
pended ;  and  that  this  blank  be  a  uniform  one  for 
all  the  co-operating  missions. 

"5.  Finally,  that  the  Council  appoint  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  three  members  on  self-support, 
to  which  any  matter  relating  to  the  subject  may 
be  referred,  and  which  shall  report  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Council." 

Great  fears  were  entertained  by  many  lest 
these  actions  should  lead  to  a  reaction,  and  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  Church.  They  seem  to 
have  had  thus  far  an  opposite  effect.  Clearer 
understandings  have  been  reached,  also,  as  to 
the  relations  of  the  missions  and  the  native 
Church  to  one  another.  And  altho  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion,  there  is  now  a  cor- 
dial and  practical  understanding,  and  each 
body  knows  the  mind  of  the  other. 

It  was  feared  that  the  attempt  to  press  self- 
support  might  lead  to  a  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  workers.  There  is  an  increase  of 
American  missionaries  from  152  to  155.  The 
number  of  ordained  native  ministers  has  in- 
creased from  48  to  80  in  spite  of  the  Synod's 
action  and  its  request  that  the  missions  would 
conform  their  grants-in-aid  thereto.  The  in- 
crease has  come  naturally  from  the  ranks  of 
the  unordained  preachers  and  evangelists,  who 
have  fallen  from  160  to  122.  Bible  women, 
however,  have  increased  from  188  to  191,  and 
teachers  from  185  to  196.  The  native  workers 
have  grown  in  all  from  581  to  589. 

The  gifts  of  the  Church  of  Christ  for  its  own 
work  have  increased  from  yen  14,560.69  to  yen 
18,382.89.  The  grants  of  the  missions  have  in- 
creased surprisingly,  also,  from  yen  66,115.80 
to  yen  86,453.19.  All  personal  expense  and 
salaries  of  missionaries  are  in  addition  to  this. 
In  another  table  of  the  statistics  the  total  con- 
tributions of  the  native  Church,  including  the 
work  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  are 
given  as  yen  20,529.80,  an  average  of  yen  1.80 
per  member. 

The  educational  tableshows  some  gains  also, 
tho  these  must  be  qualified  because  of  the  omis- 


sion from  last  year's  statistics  of  the  work  of 
the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society.  The 
students  for  the  ministry  have  decreased  from 
62  to  42,  but  students  in  special  Bible  training 
have  increased  from  37  to  159.  Boys  in  board- 
ing-schools have  fallen  from  290  to  288,  while 
the  girls  have  risen  from  533  to  619.  Day- 
school  pupils  have  increased  from  1,096  to  1,155, 
tho  only  15  schools  are  reported,  as  against  17 
the  year  before.  A  smaller  number  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  schools  and  of  converts  from  them 
is  reported;  34  non-Christian  teachers  were  re- 
ported in  1897;  only  14  in  1898.  The  fees  paid 
by  scholars  diminished  from  yen  12,464.90  to 
yen  11,062.14,  while  the  mission  grants  in- 
creased, probably  because  of  the  general  rise  of 
wages  and  salaries,  from  yen  32,729.10  to  yen 
49.287.67. 

The  late  President  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Parliament,  Kataoka  Kenkichi.was  a  member, 
I  believe,  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  he  has 
been  and  is,  as  was  mentioned  in  Dr.  De  For- 
est's article  in  The  Independent,  for  August 
18th,  an  earnest  and  outspoken  Christian  man. 
Mr.  Loomis  writes  that 

"  The  day  before  he  left  his  official  residence,  a 
meeting  for  prayer  and  thanksgiving  was  held 
there  at  his  invitation.  This  was  attended  by  the 
other  Christian  members  of  Parliament,  together 
with  the  Christians  from  Kochi  Ken  now  in  the 
capital,  and  several  of  his  other  personal  and  offi- 
cial friends,  about  forty  in  all.  The  Rev.  Uye- 
mura  Masahisa  led  the  meeting. 

"Mr.  Kataoko  said:  'When  I  was  first  ap- 
proached by  my  friends  and  urged  to  accept  the 
nomination  for  President,  I  positively  refused; 
but  when  I  came  afterward  to  think  and  pray 
over  the  matter,  I  felt  that  perhaps  it  was  God's 
will  for  me  to  accept  the  position,  and  if  so  I 
ought  not  to  refuse,  as  God  would  surely  also 
grant  me  the  help  necessary  rightly  to  perform 
all  the  duties.  With  this  faith  and  trust  in  God  I 
accepted  the  nomination;  and  the  fact  that  I  have 
not,  as  I  believe,  brought  discredit  upon  myself 
nor  disgrace  upon  the  office  during  my  short  term 
of  service,  is  entirely  due  to  the  help  which  God 
has  given  me.  On  taking  my  seat  in  the  House 
it  has  been  my  daily  custom,  before  beginning 
the  business  of  the  day,  to  offer  up  a  silent  prayer 
to  God  for  help,  and  to  ask  his  blessing  upon  my- 
self and  upon  the  assembly.  I  feel  that  such  a 
meeting  as  this,  on  the  eve  of  my  leaving  the  offi- 
cial residence,  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  and  thank- 
fulness.' 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Uyemura  and  others  also  gave 
suitable  addresses  or  led  the  meeting  in  prayer. 
It  is,  it  is  believed,  the  first  time  that  such  a  meet- 
ing has  been  held  in  an  official  residence  in  Ja- 
pan, and  is,  therefore,  a  most  remarkable  occur- 
rence." 

New  York  City. 


FINANCIAL. 


THE  TREASURY  AS  A  DISTURBER 
OF  MONEY. 

In  the  last  week  we  have  had  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  need  of  reform  in  our  sys- 
tem of  national  finance,  for  the  inadequacy 
of   our   currency    provisions    has    been   de- 
monstrated in  the  midst  of  a  state  of  business 
activity  and  prosperity.     In   the   first  place, 
the  stock   market  has   had  a  decline  almost 
wholly   due    to   the   apprehension  of  dearer 
money.       In    other   words,    people   holding 
stocks  and  bonds  have  sold  them  merely  be- 
cause they  feared  that  others  might  sell  be- 
fore they  did  and  that  these  sales  would  re- 
duce the    price-level  at   which   they   them- 
selves could  liquidate.    Of  course  this  selling 
was  largely   by  speculators — men  who   had 
purchased    on  margin   solely  with  a  view  to 
selling  out  at  a  slight  advance  in  prices.     If 
it  were  only  speculators,  however,  who  were 
injured  in  stock   market  declines,  we  should 
have  no  such  regret  as  would   set  us  to  wor- 
rying about  the  currency  system.     Investors 
are  affected 'precisely  to  the  extent  to  which 
speculative  selling,  by  temporarily  exceeding 
the  buying  power  in  the   market,  lowers  the 
current  quotations  at  which  investment  se- 
curities could  be  disposed  of,  were  circum- 
stances to  compel  the  holder  to  sell.     And 
the   great  bulk  of  the   corporate   issues   of 
stocks  and  bonds  is  distributed  among  tens 
of  thousands  of  persons  of  small  or  moderate 
means,  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

But  tight  money,  as  it  is  called,  when  we 
wish  to  express  a  condition  where  borrowers 
have  to  pay  high  prices  for  the  use  of  capital, 
if  continued  long  enough  extends  its  unfa- 
vorable effects  into  the  commercial  and  mer- 
cantile world.  A  rise  in  money,  unless  due 
to  a  demand  created  by  the  large  profits 
offered  in  mercantile  or  industrial  pursuits, 
tends  to  check  enterprise  and  cause  contrac- 
tion. Every  business  man  has  to  do  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  borrowing,  and  if  he  finds 
that  he  must  pay  a  rate  as  high  as  that  of  the 
return  he  expects  when  he  invests  this  capi- 
tal in  his  business,  he  simply  doesn't  borrow. 
As  a  consequence,  some  improvement  he 
contemplated    must   be  abandoned,  or  some 


purchase  he  was  thinking  of  making  is  de- 
ferred. There  are  times  when  business  is  so 
profitable  that  there  is  an  extraordinary 
demand  for  capital  to  embark  in  it.  In  that 
case  the  competition  of  borrowers  runs  up 
the  rate  of  money  and  the  operation  is  per- 
fectly normal.  It  is  bound  to  continue  until 
the  demand  for  money  carries  its  price  so 
high  that  there  is  no  margin  of  profits 
left  in  the  business  for  which  the  loans  are 
wanted. 

It  is  not  this  healthful    process   of  advan- 
cing interest  rates  which  is  now  concerning 
financial    and    commercial    circles.     It    is  a 
stringency  in  the  supply  of  money  caused  by 
its  temporary  transfer  from  the  vaults  of  the 
banks  to  the  vaults  of  the  National  Treasury. 
It    is  through  the  banks,  of  course,  that  the 
payments  for  the  war  loan  of  the  Government 
are  made.     The   cessation    of   extraordinary 
war  expenditures  and  the  continuance  of  rev- 
enue  collecting  from  the  extraordinary  war 
taxes   have  about  brought  the  Government's 
receipts  up  to  its  expenditures.     Every  dollar 
paid  in  on  account  of  Government  bond  sub- 
scriptions, therefore,    makes   a  surplus,  the 
use  of  which  is  unavailable  to  business  men. 
The  absorption  of  money  by  the  Treasury  on 
this  account    has  gone  so  far  as  to  bring  the 
bank  reserves  of  the  Metropolis  almost  down 
to  the   limit   imposed    by   law.     When  that 
limit  is   reached,  the  banks  as  a  measure  of 
self-protection    must  call  in  loans  and  refuse 
to    make  many   which  they    would  do  were 
their  reserves  stronger. 

Relief  may  come  from  gold  imports,  owing 
to  the  balance  of  international  trade  being 
in  favor  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
new  bonds  are  all  distributed  they  will  be 
available  for  use  by  the  banks  as  security  for 
deposits  of  Government  moneys,  and  the 
Treasury  will  be  able  to  transfer  part  of  its 
cash  from  its  vaults  to  the  custody  of  the 
banks,  to  be  held  until  needed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  in  the  meantime  to  be  used  by 
by  the  banks  in  lending  to  merchants  and 
brokers. 

Why  should    a  temporary    withdrawal  of 
thirty  or    forty  millions  of    money  from  the 
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open  market   threaten  stringency  of  money 
rates  in  this  rich  country?     The  reason  is  the 
inelasticity  of  our  banking   machinery.     We 
have  provided  no    means  for  an  increase  of 
secured  currency  to  meet  a  transient  condi- 
tion like  the  present.     There  is  no  profit  to  a 
bank  in  buying  the  older  issues  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  on  which  to    issue  note  circula- 
tion.    The  price  of  the  bonds  is  too  high  and 
the  rate  at  which  the  currency  may  be  loaned  is 
too  low.   The  new  3  per  cents  offer  a  better  op- 
portunity for  profit,  but  the  physical  delay  in 
their  preparation  and  distribution    prevents 
them    from    becoming    promptly   available. 
But  suppose  the  National  banks  had  author- 
ity to  issue  circulation  secured  on   general 
assets,  limited   and   safeguarded   as   is   pro- 
posed in  the  banking  bill  that  was  prepared  for 
passage  by  the  last  Congress  ?     There  would 
be  a  speedy  method  of  increasing  the  supply 
of  loanable  funds  to  replace  the  money   ab- 
sorbed in  bond  payments   to  the   Treasury. 
With  a  means  at  hand  for  a  quick  issue   of 
notes  to  secure  the   benefit  of  a   little    more 
profitable  rate  for   capital,  there  would  be  a 
check  to  any  rise  in  money  beyond  the  point 
to  which  a  legitimate   demand   would   carry 
it.     And  then    when    Government   revenues 
began,  through  a  legitimate  process,  to  flow 
back  into   the  channels  of   trade  and  lessen 
the  price  of  funds  by  increasing   the   supply 
of   them,    the   banks  which    had   expanded 
their  note  circulation,  when    stringency  was 
threatened,  would   begin   gradually  to  retire 
it  whenever  it  was  seen  to  be  redundant. 

The  war  brought  legislation  which  gives 
the  National  Treasury  ample  power  to  bor- 
row and  protect  its  gold  reserve  when  it  is 
threatened.  Peace  should  bring  with  it  leg- 
islation by  the  next  Congress  by  which  the 
business  community  could  protect  itself  from 
abnormal  monetary  disturbances.  "Take 
the  Treasury  out  of  the  banking  business." 
Give  the  banks  a  system  by  which  they  can 
expand  or  contract  their  note  circulation 
promptly  in  response  to  the  varying  needs  of 
commerce. 

....  The  total  number  of  cotton  mills  in  the 
South  on  the  thirty-first  of  August  was  491 
with  4,057,244  spindles.  The  consumption 
of  the  Southern  mills  for  the  year  was  1,231,- 
841  bales  of  cotton.     For  the  year  i88q-'qo 


the  consumption  was  546,894  bales,  and  the 
increase  since  has  been  steady  and  gradual, 
the  net  increase  in  eight  years  being  750,666 
bales. 

Messrs.    Frederic    P.   Olcott,    Samuel 

Thomas  and  Henry  W.  Poor,  at  the  request 
of  a  large  number  of  stockholders  and  cred- 
itors of  the  National  Linseed  Oil  Company, 
have  consented  to  act  as  a  committee  to  un- 
dertake the  reorganization  of  that  company. 
The  stockholders  are  requested  to  deposit 
their  stock  on  or  before  October  1st,  1898, 
with  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New 
York.  The  Trust  Company  will  issue  nego- 
tiable receipts  for  same. 

John  P.   Townsend,  President  of   the 

Bowery  Savings  Bank,  died  suddenly  at  his 
country  residence  on  Sunday  last.  Mr. 
Townsend  ranked  as  one  of  the  prominent 
financiers  of  New  York,  and  has  occupied 
many  important  positions.  He  was  of  a 
decidedly  literary  turn  of  mind,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  article  on  savings  banks  in  the 
"Cyclopaedia  of  Political  History  and  Politi- 
cal Economy  of  the  United  States."  Mr, 
Townsend  was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of 
Rochester. 

....  The  largest  company  ever  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
the  Federal  Steel  Company,  was  incorporated 
on  the  9th  inst.  It  is  a  combination  of  the 
Minnesota  Iron  Company,  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company,  the  Elgin.  Joliet  and  Eastern 
Railroad  and  the  Loraine  Steel  Company,  in- 
cluding its  Johnstown  plant.  The  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $200,- 
000,000,  one-half  preferred  and  one-half 
common.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  <£  Co,  ar- 
ranged the  financial  details  of  the  combina- 
tion. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The  following  dividends  are  announced: 

Commercial  Cable  Co.,  a  quarterly  dividend  of 
i%%i  payable  October  1st. 

The  United  Traction  &  Electric  Co.,  a  dividend 
ot  %  of  1%,  payable  October  1st. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Ry.  Co., 
a  regular  dividend  of  $3.50  per  share  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $2. 50 on  the  common  stock,  pay- 
able October  21st. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., quarterly  on 
preferred  stock,  1%%,  and  on  common  stock  3$, 
payable  October  3d. 


INSURANCE. 


A  QUESTIONABLE  DOCUMENT. 

In  January  last,  the    following  receipt  was 
given  to  a  citizen  of  Atlanta: 

"Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Cincinnati,  O. — Atlanta,  Ga.,  January  5th, 
1898.  Received  from  Roby  Robinson  $247.85, 
being  the  first  annual  premium  on  an  applica- 
tion for  a  policy  of  insurance  in  the  Union  Cen- 
tral Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  O. , 
f  )v  $5,000  on  the  life  of  William  F.Robinson. 
It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
said  William  F.  Robinson  is  to  be  insured  from 
the  date  of  this  receipt  in  accordance  with  all 
the  provisions,  conditions  and  stipulations  of 
the  policies  of  said  company,  provided  said  ap- 
plication shall  be  approved  and  accepted  by 
said  company;  if,  however,  the  application 
shall  be  declined  by  the  company,  this  agree- 
ment is  to  be  null  and  void,  and  the  amount 
(receipt  of  which  is  herein  acknowledged)  is  to 
be  returned  to  said  Roby  Robinson  by  me  on 
surrender  of  this  receipt.  William  Leary,  gen- 
eral agent,  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany." 

Seventeen  days  after,  William  F.  Robin- 
son died.  No  policy  had  been  delivered; 
whether  one  had  been  issued,  or  what  action 
had  been  taken  by  the  company  upon  the 
application  does  not  clearly  appear.  Mr. 
Roby  Robinson  naturally  wants  the  $5,000, 
and  has  brought  suit  to  recover  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  admit  that  the  receipt  is, 
at  least,  not  so  clear  in  favor  of  the  com- 
pany as  to  preclude  the  making  of  a  plaus- 
ible argument  in  favor  of  the  claim.  Is  this 
document  to  be  construed  as  insurance, 
beginning  at  once  and  continuing  until  (and 
unless)  the  company,  by  rejecting  the  applica- 
tion, declined  to  prolong  it  ?  Or  is  it  only  a 
temporary  receipt  for  money  in  trust,  to  be 
held  until  the  company  passed  upon  the 
application,  and  the  insurance  to  begin  only 
if  and  when  the  company  executed  a  policy? 
Naturally,  Robinson  alleges  the  former,  argu- 
ing the  proper  and  mutually  understood 
meaning  to  be  "that  the  said  paper,  exhibit 
4  A, 'properly  and  correctly  set  forth  the 
said  contract  for  the  immediate  insurance  ot 
the  life  of  said  William  F.  Robinson  as 
above  set  forth,  and  that   such  was  the  true 


and  proper  meaning  and  construction  of  the 
said  paper,  exhibit  'A,'  and  that  until  said 
application  should  be  approved  and  accepted 
by  said  company,  or  should  be  declined  by 
said  company,  the  life  of  the  said  William  F. 
Robinson  was  insured  for  the  amount  of 
$5,000  for  the  benefit  of  your  petitioner,  and 
that  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  said 
William  F.  Robinson  prior  to  the  approval 
and  acceptance  or  declination  of  said  appli- 
cation, that  said  life  of  said  William  F. 
Robinson  was  insured  in  said  sum  for  the 
benefit  of  your  said  petitioner."  Yet — 
somewhat  strangely — he  fears  that  this  con- 
struction may  not  be  upheld,  and  seeks  to 
provide  against  such  a  slip  by  declaring  that 
the  document  was  made  and  accepted  "  un- 
der a  mutual  mistake  as  to  its  contents  and 
terms,"  or  that  it  was  issued  fraudulently, 
with  intent  to  deceive  him,  hence  that  "  the 
said  paper  should  and  ought  to  be  reform- 
ed, in  order  to  speak  the  true  intention  and 
contract  of  the  said  parties." 

There  may  be  some  quibble  about  the 
"contract,"  but  we  think  it  already  speaks 
'•the  true  intention  "  of  the  parties.  That 
is,  Robinson  intended  to  insure  his  father's 
life,  and  Leary  procured  the  binding  receipt 
to  fend  off  any  change  of  mind;  neither  of 
them  contemplated  such  an  event  as  the 
speedy  death,  nor  gave  enough  consideration 
to  the  language  of  the  receipt.  The  docu- 
ment acknowledges  the  receipt  of  "the  first 
annual  premium  ";  Robinson  may  argue  that 
this  assists  his  claim,  but  it  does  so  only 
feebly;  for  the  next  words  specify  that  the 
premium  is  "on  an  application  for "  a  policy, 
not  on  a  policy;  no  policy  then  existed,  and 
the  issue  of  one  was  uncertain.  The  proviso 
is  that  Robinson  "is  to  be"  [is]  insured  from 
date,  if  the  application  passes;  otherwise  the 
receipt  is  to  be  void  and  the  money  returned. 
Moreover,  Leary  does  not  sign  the  company 
by  himself,  nor  as  acting  for  the  company;  he 
receives  the  money,  and  it  is  to  be  returned 
"by  me";  the  form  of  signature  maybe 
claimed  only  a  definitive  one. 
•  *At  least  there  appears  no  ground  for  any 
claim  of  deception   ol    Robinson.     Probably, 
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as  is  usual,  the  binding  receipt  was  proposed 
by  Leary,  and  was  to  secure  the  contract  to 
him;  if  Robinson  is  to  set  up  that  he  was  de- 
ceived and  injured,  thereby  losing  the  insur- 
ance money,  he  should  first  show  that  the 
payment  of  premium  was  by  his  own  desire 
and  suggestion.  We  do  not  think  he  has  a 
case  in  morals,  but  are  not  sure  how  it  may 
come  out  in  a  law  trial,  courts  being  so  un- 
certain on  insurance  matters.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  form  of  receipt  was 
a  bad  one.  Agents  should  be  wary  about 
laying  foundations  for  lawsuits,  and  compa- 
nies may  well  prescribe  the  form  for  such 
cases  and  forbid  use  of  any  other. 


ENTIRETY. 


Most  companies  in  the  Accident  line  offer 
a  specific  amount  as  indemnity  for  loss  of 
one  or  both  eyes  or  hands  or  feet.  A  hand 
completely  anchylosed  in  its  joints  or  com- 
pletely paralyzed  may  better  be  absent  from 
the  body;  its  use  being  gone,  it  is  only  a 
burden  and  is  "lost,"  according  to  common 
language  and  in  fact.  Yet  the  companies, 
in  order  to  cut  off  opportunity  for  attempting 
fraud  and  in  the  exercise  of  undoubted  right 
to  make  their  own  contracts,  choose  to  limit 
the  loss  severely;  the  loss  must  be  "loss  by 
severance  of  one  entire  hand  or  foot" — 
there  must  be  a  complete  separation  from 
the  bod)\  And  yet  a  case  has  recently  come 
up  on  appeal,  turning  upon  the  presence  and 
effect  of  the  word  "entire."  About  four 
years  ago,  a  carpenter  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
lost,  in  a  planer,  all  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
The  thumb  is  the  mDst  valuable  member  of 
the  group,  but  certainly  a  fingerless  hand  is 
no  longer  a  hand,  and  Carpenter  Schenck 
demanded  the  lump  sum  provided  for  in  his 
accident  policy,  in  lieu  of  a  weekly  indem- 
nity. 

The  company  refused  this,  claiming  that 
he  had  not  lost  "an  entire  hand."  At  the 
trial  he  proved  that  the  fraction  remaining 
was  so  incomplete  as  to  be  useless;  yet  the 
presiding  judge  dismissed  the  complaint, 
holding,  according  to  the  wording  of  the 
policy,  that  the  "entire  "  hand  was  not  gone 
and  that  a  palm  is  a  portion  of  this  member. 
But  the  carpenter  has  a  brother  who  is  a 
lawyer  and  he  took  the  case  to  the  General 


Term.  There  the  ruling  of  the  trial  court 
was  reversed,  the  judge  not  undertaking  to 
say  whether  a  hand  from  which  the  fingers 
are  gone  is  any  part  of  a  hand,  but  plainly 
saying  that  the  other  judge  had  no  right  to 
decide  this,  either.  Some  men  might  con- 
sider the  entire  hand  gone,  while  others 
might  not;  it  was  a  question  of  fact  upon 
which  the  jury  should  have  been  allowed  to 
pass,  and  the  lower  court  ought  not  to  have 
decided  it  as  a  question  of  law.  A  second 
appeal  was  taken,  by  the  company  in  its  turn, 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  now  decided 
the  case  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  difficulty  in  making  an  insurance  pol- 
icy contract  both  limited  in  scope  and  so 
unmistakable  in  meaning  that  it  will  pass 
the  gantlet  of  the  courts  is  once  more  illus- 
trated. Apparently,  this  restrictive  clause 
must  be  rewritten.  It  must  declare  not 
only  for  actual  separation  from  the  body  but 
must  specify  the  precise  place  of  severance — 
whether  directly  through  the  center  of  an- 
kle or  wrist  or  at  just  what  distance  there- 
from. By  keeping  at  it,  a  judge-tight  and 
jury-proof  contract  can  certainly  be  made, 
notwithstanding  there  are  some  notable 
precedents  on  record  which  leave  a  lingering 
doubt  whether  the  court  which  interprets 
may  not  continue  to  upset  the  company 
which  writes  contracts. 


Last  week  a  receiver  was  asked  for  the 
Connecticut  Indemnity  Association  of  Wa- 
terbury,  Conn.  The  showing  made  was  that 
the  association  has  6, 300  certificate-holders, 
covering  about  $12,632,000  insurance,  with 
liabilities  of  $211,750  and  assets  of  $120,892. 
This  assessment  association  began  business 
in  18.83,  and  f°r  several  years  was  one  of  the 
agressive  sort.  It  is,  if  we  mistake  net,  the 
sameassessment  association  which  threatened 
to  bring  suit  for  damages  against  The  In- 
dependent for  some  criticisms  made  by  us 
of  its  management.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Connecticut  Indemnity  Association — 
possibly  accounting  for  its  name — is  that  for 
several  years  it  paid  for  expense  of  manage- 
ment much  more  than  it  paid  to  its  members; 
for  instance,  in  1891  it  paid  its  members 
$33,693.25,  its  expense  of  management  was 
$77,001.87.  In  1895  it  paid  members  $81,- 
506.94,  and  its  expense  of  management  was 
$157,997.25.  Last  year  it  paid  members 
$116,908.50,  and  the  expense  of  management 
was  $150,231.99.  The  experience  of  assess- 
ment associations — big  and  little — shows 
that  it  is  a  mere  question  of  time  with  them; 
a  receivership  is  the  goal  finally  reached. 
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girl's   life   when    she 
named    "  Lucille." — 


There  is  a  time  in  every 
regrets  that  she  wasn't 
Atchison  Globe. 

....The  developments  in  the  Dreyfus  case  should 
furnish  Zola  with  material  for  his  greatest  novel. 
— Pittsburg  Chronicle-  Telegraph. 

- Glory  and  honor  of  the  highest  await  the 

individual  who  will  invent  a  phrase  at  once  polite 
and  politic,  but  which  will  unmistakably  convey 
the  meaning,  "  It's  none  of  your  business." — Arew 

York  Evening  Sun. 

...  .We  cannot  appreciate  the  fine  sense  of  per- 
sonal pride  which  prompts  a  Frenchman  to  com- 
mit a  forgery  rather  than  lose  his  honor.  That  is 
because  we  are  not  brought  up  to  see  things  that 
w  ay. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

First  Theosophist:  "  This  settles  it;  I  resign 

from  the  society."  Second  Theosophist:  "What's 
the  matter  ?"  First  Theosophist:  "Why,  one  of 
my  tenants  has  gone  off  without  paying  his  rent, 
and  left  me  a  note  saying  he  would  try  to  square 
with  me  in  some  future  existence." — New  York 
Herald. 

A     Delicate    Discrimination. — "What    did 

Colonel  Stilwell  say  about  the  brandied  peaches 
we  sent  to  cheer  his  convalescence  ?"  "  He  said 
he  was  afraid  he  wasn't  strong:  enough  to  eat  the 
fruit,"  replied  the  little  girl,  "but  that  he  appre- 
ciated the  spirit  in  which  it  was  sent." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

Citizen:  "  I  hear  Mr.  Office-holder  is  dead." 

Statesman:  "Yes;  he  died  five  minutes  ago." 
Citizen:  "  I  dislike  to  show  any  unseemly  haste, 
but  I  desire  to  put  in  my  application  for  appoint- 
ment as  his  successor."  Statesman:  "  Walk  into 
the  other  room  and  take  your  place  in  the  line." 
— New  York  Weekly. 

...  .1  drove  a  golf  ball  in  the  air, 

It  fell  to  earth,  I  know  not  where. 
With  patience  and  with  skill  profound 
1  searched  the  grass  for  rods  around. 
No  more  that  ball  will  soothe  my  eye, 
The  caddie  got  there  first — that's  why. 

—Life. 

The  wife  of  a  certain  bookseller  presented 

him  with  eleven  sons,  one  after  another.  The 
good  man  carried  his  professional  spirit  into  fam- 
ily life;  so  he  named  them  Primus,  Secundus, 
Tertius,  and  so  on  to  Decimus.  He  concluded  it 
was  time  to  stop  at  the  eleventh,  so  he  named 
him  Finis;  but  it  was  not  finis.  There  was  yet 
another  to  come,  a  daughter  this  time;  so  he  called 
her  Errata. —  Tid-bits. 

"You   were  a   long  time  in  the  far  corner  of 

the  conservatory  with  Mr,  Willing  last  evening," 
suggested  the  mother.  "What  was  going  on?" 
"  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  on  which  you 
became  engaged  to  Papa  ?"  inquired  the  daugh- 
ter by  way  of  reply.  "  Of  course  I  do."  "Then 
it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  you  to  ask  any 
questions."  Thus  gentl)'  the  news  was  broken 
that  they  were  to  have  a  son-in-law. — Chicago 
Post. 

A  Man  of  Note.— 

The  tenor  made  a  bet, 

And  he  did  not  fail  to  win  it, 
One  of  his  long-drawn  notes 
He  could  hold  for  half  a  minute. 

I  have  done  better  still, 
And  without  a  bet  to  cheer; 

( )ne  of  his  long-drawn  notes 
I  have  held  now  for  a  year. — Ex. 


PUZZLES. 

OONDUOTEP    BY    VIRGINIA    DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to   this  week's  puz 
zles  we  will  send  "  The  Ancient  Mariner." 

A  Goblet. 

•  •  •  •   • 

•  •  »  •  • 

••>:■•• 
•    *   • 

Reading  across:  1,  An  independent  Asiatic  State; 
2,  a  name  given  in  South  Africa  to  a  collection  of 
huts;  3,  in  agreement  with  fact;  4,  to  waste  time 
in  idleness;  5,  a  measure  of  weight;  6,  a  river  of 
England;  7,  a  letter  from  Venice;  8,  another  letter 
from  Venice;  9,  a  canton  of  Switzerland;  10,  to 
variegate. 

The  central  letters,  reading  downward,  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  distinguished  patriot. 

H.  O.  Well. 

Double  Acrostic. 

My  primals  and  finals  together  spell  the  name 
of  a  deity  after  whom  a  city  was  named,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  creation  of  the  olive. 

Reading  across:^  1,  One  through  whose  agency 
troubles  were  said  to  have  come  upon  mankind; 
2,  one  of  the  persons  who  sailed  with  Jason  in 
quest  of  the  golden  fleece;  3,  the  abode  of  a 
fabled  monster;  4,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Hades;  5, 
fragrant;  6,  a  monster  with  twelve  feet  and  six 
necks.  J.  A.  M.  B«. 

Zigzag. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  num- 
ber of  letters.  When  correctly  guessed  and  writ- 
ten one  below  the  other,  the  zigzag  (beginning  at 
the  upper,  left-hand  corner)  will  spell  the  name  of 
a  battle. 

Reading  across:  1,  A  narrow  way;  2,  chance;  3, 
a  famous  explorer;  4,  boistrous;  5,  trifles;  6,  one 
of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  world;  7,  deceased; 
8,  not  smooth;  9,  style  of  handwriting;  10,  cows. 

George  A.  S. 

Hidden  Women  of  Scripture. 

1.  In  the  corridor  casement  is  a  marble  bust. 

2.  An  American  naturallv  honors  Washington. 

3.  Casimir.  I  am  amazed  at  your  big  felt  hat. 

4.  Sir  Anthony,  with  his  glittering  armor,  wore 
rachera  bigailette. 

5.  Black  Caesar,  a  hero  of  Fort  Pillow,  served 
the  table. 

6.  A  roc  and  a  centaur  were  exhibited  in  the 
museum. 

7.  By  way  of  reprisal,  omelets  were  served  to 
all.  Edwin  Willoughby. 


ANSWERS    TO    PUZZLES    OF  SEPT.   ist. 

A  Dickens  Primal  Acrostic— Chops  and  tomato  sauce. 

I,  Cornelia  Bhraber:  2,  Herbert  Pocket;  3,  Orlick;  4.  Paul 
Dombey;  5,  Sophy  Wackles;  6.  Artful  Dodger;  7.  Nell;  8, 
Dolly  Varden;  9,  Tommy  Traddles;  10,  Oliver  Twist;  n, 
Micawber;  12,  Agnes  Wickfield;  13,  Tiny  Tim;  14,  Omer; 
15.  Scrooge;  16,  Amy  Dorrit;  17,  Uriah  Heep;  18,  Charlotte; 
19,  Estella. 

Transpositions.— Shafter,  father,  heart,  tear,  are.    Shaft. 

Authors  in  Anagram. — 1,  Robert  Burns;  2,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson;  3,  Thomas  Moore;  4,  Leigh  Hunt;  5,  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell;  6,  Thomas  Hood;  7,  Alexander  ^ope;  8,  John 
Keats;  9,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier;   10,  Alfred    Tennyson: 

II,  William  Cullen  Bryant;  12,  William  Shakespeare:  13, 
Robert  Southev,  14.  Geoffrey  Chaucer;  15,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe:  16,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge;  17,  Thomas  Gray:  18, 
John  Dryden;  19,  Edmund  Spenser;  20,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes. 
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WALTER  Wei. i. man,  who  left  Tromsoe  in 
the  last  week  of  June,  on  the  steam  whaler 
"  Fridtjof,"  accompanied  by  Professor  Gore, 
of  Columbia  University,  and  several  scientists 
of  Norway,  has  returned  to  that  port  after  hav- 
ing landed  a  party  on  the  southern  point  of 
Hall's  Island.  He  met  at  Koenigskar  Island 
the  party  which  sailed  to  Franz  Josef  Land 
early  in  the  year,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Nothorst,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  An- 
dree,  and  was  told  that  no  trace  of  the  miss- 
ing explorer  had  been  found. 

...  .It  was  at  first  reported  that  the  war  cor- 
respondent of  The  ATew  York  Herald — the  Hon. 
Hubert  George  Lyulph  Howard,  second  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle — who  was  killed  at  Omdur- 
man,  lost  his  life  while  taking  part  in  the  bril- 
liant charge  of  the  Twenty-first  Lancers;  but 
it  now  appears  that  he  was  slain  by  the  Der- 
vishes in  the  city,  which  he  entered  directly 
after  the  engagement.  To  ascertain  the  fate 
or  condition  of  Karl  Neufeld  and  the  other 
Europeans  held  in  confinement  by  the  Khalifa, 
he  entered  the  town  before  the  dervishes  were 
out  of  it,  and  they  killed  him  as  he  was  ma- 
king his  way  to  the  prison  through  a  narrow 
street. 

.  .  .  .The  new  battle-ship  "Illinois,"  which  is 
to  be  launched  at  Newport  News  on  October 
4th,  will  be  christened  by  Miss  Nancy  Leiter, 
one  of  Mr.  Levi  Z.  Leiter's  three  daughters  and 
a  sister  of  Joseph  Leiter,  whose  speculations 
in  the  wheat  market  have  reduced  his  father's 
very  large  fortune  by  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  oldest  of  the  three  is  the  wife  of 
Mr.  George  N.  Curzon,  the  new  Viceroy  of  In- 
dia. The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  which  induced  Miss  Bradley  to  christen 
the  battle-ship  "  Kentucky"  with  water  from 
the  Lincoln  Spring,  now  urges  Miss  Leiter  to 
exert  her  influence  "  for  temperance  and  right- 
eousness" by  substituting  pure  water  from 
some  historic  source  for  the  champagne  which, 
it  is  said,  she  had  decided  to  use  in  the  cere- 
mony. 

.  .  .  .Cincinnati's  boss  has  been  George  B. 
Cox,  as  to  whom  the  leading  Republican  jour- 
nal of  the  city  says  that  he  "has  never  en- 
gaged in  any  manufacturing  business  or  enter- 
prise, has  never  devoted  his  time  or  his  savings 
to  a  commercial  pursuit,  has  never  practiced  a 
profession,  has  held  no  public  office,  and  yet  he 
has  risen  from  a  humble  boy  to  be  a  rich  man) 
admitting  the  possession  of  a  fortune  of  $400,- 
000."     Asserting  that  every  dollarof  this  "was 


made  out  of  politics,"  the  same  journal  sets  out 
to  explain  in  what  manner  it  was  procured, 
telling  a  story  in  which  the  allusions  to  office- 
brokerage,  public  franchises,  and  legislation 
affecting  corporations  are  characterized  by  a 
freedom  and  a  frankness  which  even  toahard- 
ened  professional  politician  must  suggest  a  re- 
sort to  a  suit  for  libel.  But'Mr.  Cox  does  not 
seem  inclined  to  ask  the  courts  for  protec- 
tion. 

....Prince  Max,  of  Saxony,  recently  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Kulm,  is  said  to  be  the  only 
person  of  royal  birth  now  in  holy  orders.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Prince  suddenly  resigned 
his  commission  as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Ger- 
man Army  and  betook  himself  to  the  cloister 
or  seminary  at  Eichstatt,  asking  there  for  ad- 
mission in  order  that  he  might  study  for  the 
priesthood.  His  uncle,  the  King  of  Saxony,  in 
vain  urged  him  to  give  up  his  purpose.  In  the 
seminary  he  endured  without  complaint  all  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  rules,  declining  to 
be  favored  by  any  relaxation  of  discipline, 
even  when  his  health  was  affected  by  the 
strain  of  unaccustomed  privations.  After 
leaving  Eichstatt  the  Prince  went  to  London 
as  a  missionary  priest,  laboring  there  in  that 
part  of  the  Whitechapel  district  where  poverty 
most  abounds.  Having  been  raised  to  the  of- 
fice of  bishop  he  will  soon,  it  is  said,  be  ele- 
vated to  the  College  of  Cardinals.  The  last 
imperial  prince  holding  the  office  of  Cardinal 
was  Archduke  Leopold  of  Austria. 

....It  was  peculiarly  fitting  that  at  the 
funeral  of  the  late  James  S.  T.  Stranahan,  of 
Brooklyn,  the  procession  on  its  way  from  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims  to  Greenwood  should 
pass  through  Prospect  Park;  for  the  plans  for 
that  beautiful  park  were  all  matured  and 
carried  out  under  his  supervision,  and  it  was 
in  recognition  of  his  services — which  caused 
him  to  be  called  "The  first  citizen  of  Brooklyn  " 
— that  the  city  accorded  to  him,  seven  years  be- 
fore his  death,  the  unusual  honor  of  erecting  in 
the  Park  a  statue  of  himself,  the  cost  of  which 
had  been  met  by  public  subscription  in  sums 
not  exceeding  one  dollar.  "  This  statue," 
said  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  in  his  eulogy  at  the 
funeral,  "erected  in  his  lifetime  by  multitu- 
dinous contributions,  only  fitly  signalizes  the 
universal  sense  of  obligation  and  homage  to 
his  far-seeing  mind  and  indefatigable  will." 
Mr.  Stranahan  had  been  prominent  in  the  pro- 
motion of  many  important  public  undertakings, 
including  the  East  River  Bridge  and  the  At- 
lantic Docks.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety, 
and  his  years  were  full  of  honors. 
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The    Peace 


The  five  members  of  the  Peace 

Commission,  with  their  fami- 
Commission. 

lies,  the  secretaries,  interpret- 
ers  and    other   employes — in  all  a  party  of 
about  forty  persons — sailed  on  the  17th  for 
Liverpool   on  the   "Campania."      They  will 
meet  the  Spanish  Commissioners  in  Paris  on 
October  1st.     During  the  two  or  three  days 
immediately  preceding  their  departure  they 
had  repeatedly  been  in  consultation  with  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet.   It  was  announced 
by  authority  that  there  would  be  no  deviation 
from  or  modification  of  the  demand    which 
should  be  presented  to  Spain,  and  that  the 
Cabinet  had  approved  unanimously  and  cor- 
dially the  President's  decision  as  to  the  scope 
ot  the  demand.     As  it  is  understood  that  a 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  are  in  favor  of  hold- 
ing all  the  Philippine  Islands,  it  is  clear  that 
the  instructions  go  far  beyond  the  President's 
original  opinion  that   nothing   but  a  coaling 
station  should  be  kept.     All  the  information 
that  can  be  obtained  warrants  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Commission  will  ask  for  nothing 
less  than  the  island  of  Luzon,  and  may  have 
been  instructed  to  demand  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  the  entire  archipelago.     If  the  Presi- 
dent has  directed  the  Commissioners  to  de- 
mand all  of  the  islands,  or  a  complete   sur- 
render of  Spanish  sovereignty,  it  is  because 
he  has  been  impressed  by  the  arguments  of 
those  who  say  that,  with  Luzon  alone  in  o.ur 
possession,  our  position  would  speedily   be- 
come insecure;  that  the  neighboring   islands 
would  be  new  Cubas  to  vex  us  in  the  Pacific, 
while  the  intrigues  of   the    Powers  for    the 
possession  of  them  would  leave  the  nation  no 
peace  of   mind.     The  demand,  some  persons 
say,  will  be  for  Luzon,  with  conditions — rela- 
ting to  the  government  and  trade  of  the  re- 
maining islands— so  distasteful  to  Spain  that 
she  will  prefer  to  let  all  of  them  go  with  the 
one  on  which  our  flag  has  been  raised. 


The   American     . 
Army. 


From  the  infected  camps  of 
instruction  nearly  all  of  the 
troops      have     been     with- 
drawn.    Many  regiments  have  been  mustered 
out;  others  have    been  transferred    to    new 
camps  in   the    South,   and  the  regulars  who 
came  up  from   Santiago   are    returning  from 
Montauk  to  their  old  stations  at  the   army 
posts   in   the  West.     It  is  the  Government's 
purpose    to   collect   in  Southern   camps  the 
forces    which    are  to    be  stationed   in  Cuba. 
General     Shafter's    report    concerning    the 
army's  work  at  Santiago  has  been  published. 
In  it  he  speaks  of  General   Miles  only   once, 
referring  to  his  presence  at  an  interview  on 
July  13th  with  General  Toral  concerning  the 
surrender  of  the  Spanish  forces.     The  report 
of  General  Miles  is  awaited  with  some  curios- 
ity.    Before   he   started    from    Porto    Rico 
General  Miles  desired  and  suggested  that  the 
troops  returning  wich  him  should  parade  in 
New  York,  after  a  short  rest   in  a   suburban 
camp.      But  under  the  direction  of  the  War 
Department  a  majority  of  these   troops  were 
forwarded    to    points    in    the    West  without 
delay.     The  movement  of  these  troops  west- 
ward   was    interrupted    by    an  order    from 
General  Miles  not  long  after  his  arrival.   The 
Mayor  of  New  York  had  asked  the  President 
to  permit  a  parade.     While  the  'application 
was  pending  General  Miles  undertook  to  find 
a  suburban  camp  and  made  plans  for  a  parade 
through    Brooklyn,    across   the    East    River 
Bridge,  and  in  New  York.     But  it  was  shown 
that  only  1,700  men  from  Porto  Rico  would 
be  available,   and  General    Shafter  reported 
that   the   thousands    at  Montauk  could  not 
parade   creditably  oefore    October  1st.      He 
knew,  of  course,   that   a    majority   of   them 
would    leave    the    camp    before    that    date. 
Therefore  the  projec:  was  given  up,  to   the 
great  disappointment   of    the   people  of    the 
metropolis. 

So  1 
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_.      _  It  is  unfortunate  that  sev- 

The  Proposed  ,     #    . 

_  .        .  era!  of  the  prominent  gen- 

Investigation.        .  .      .      ,  ,       ,     *-. 

tlemen  invited  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  assist  in  an  investigation  of  certain 
bureaus  of  the  War  Department  have  de- 
clined to  serve.  Such  is  the  response  of 
General  Schorield,  ex-Secretary  Lamont,  ex- 
Secretary  Lincoln,  ex-Secretary  Endicott, 
General  Gordon,  ex-Senator  Manderson, 
Col.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  ex-Senator  Eus- 
tis,  and  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  of  Tennessee. 
Those  accepting  the  invitation  are  Colonel 
Sexton,  General  Dodge,  President  Gilman, 
Dr.  Keen,  Colonel  Denby,  formerly  Minister 
to  China;  Stephen  M.  Weld,  of  Boston; 
Gen.  Stephen  D..  Lee,  of  Mississippi,  and 
Evan  P.  Howell,  of  Atlanta.  Some  think 
that  the  usefulness  of  Colonel  Sexton,  Com- 
mander of  the  Grand  Army,  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  is  impaired  by  a  widely  pub- 
lished interview,  in  which  he  highly  com- 
mends Secretary  Alger,  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that  he  "has  done  the  best  that 
could  be  done  under  the  circumstances"; 
but  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  does  not  directly 
include  the  Secretary's  work.  Those  who 
oppose  such  an  inquiry  say  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  have  no  power  to  administer  oaths 
or  to  compel  the  attendance  of  civilian  wit- 
nesses; that  there  is  no  fund  for  the  payment 
of  witness  fees  and  other  expenses;  that  mili- 
tary officers  and  subordinates  in  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  unwilling  to  testify,  etc. ;  but  it 
is  not  proved  that  such  difficulties  would  not 
be  overcome  by  such  a  Commission  as  the 
President  had  in  mind,  or  that  the  public 
would  wait  patiently  for  the  Congressional 
investigation  which  will  in  all  probability  be 
made,  but  the  beginning  of  which  must  be 
postponed  until  next  January. 


The  indignation  excited  by  the 
Illness   in  s  .  .  J 

early  reports  from  the  camps, 
the   Camps.        .  ..  . 

where    so     many    lives     have 

been  lost  and  so  many  men  have  been  dis- 
abled by  preventable  disease,  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  stories  which  returning  sol- 
diers tell  at  their  homes  and  by  the  deaths 
of  furloughed  invalids.  Very  effective  testi- 
mony has  been  given  by  several  clergymen 
who  served  in  the  camps  as  chaplains.  A 
forcible  statement  has  been  written  for  the 
press   by  Major  M.  B.   Ward,    brigade    sur- 


geon and  chairman  of  the  board  of  officers 
appointed  to  make  an  investigation  at  Chick- 
amauga.  His  description  of  the  saturation 
of  the  thin  layer  of  soil  with  the  poison  of 
filth,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which 
water  was  obtained,  causes  readers  to  wonder 
how  so  many  of  the  men  escaped  death  or 
dangerous  illness.  As  to  the  care  of  the 
sick  he  says:  "There  was  never  at  any  time 
during  the  first  two  months  a  single  hour 
when  there  were  cots,  tents,  medicines, 
nurses  or  food  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  suffering  men."  Surgeon-General 
Sternberg  has  published  a  long  statement  in 
defense  of  himself,  saying  that  he  cannot 
fairly  be  held  responsible  for  the  neglect  or 
incompetence  of  medical  officers  in  the  field, 
or  for  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
on  railway  trains  and  poorly  equipped  trans- 
ports. Dr.  Senn,  chief  of  the  operating  staff 
of  the  army  in  the  field,  asserts  in  an  article 
contributed  to  a  medical  journal  that  the 
directions  given  by  the  medical  authorities 
before  General  Shatter's  army  left  Tampa 
were  not  heeded,  and  that  the  medical  offi- 
cers were  hampered  at  Santiago  by  the  com- 
mander's failure  to  support  or  assist  them. 
The  mortality  from  disease  in  the  campaign 
is  proof,  he  says,  "  of  what  will  happen  when 
the  leader  of  an  army  ignores  the  health  and 
comfort  of  his  men."  While  in  Porto  Rico 
Dr.  Senn  ascertained  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  250  men  suffering  from  typhoid  that 
the  source  of  infection  had  been  the  home 
camp  from  which  these  men  had  come.  It 
is  noticeable  that  the  600  brave  marines  who 
landed  at  Guantanamo  before  the  arrival  of 
Shafter's  army,  who  fought  there,  and  re- 
mained in  camp  until  after  the  fall  of  Santia- 
go, have  not  lost  a  man  from  sickness.  Not 
more  than  2  yz  per  cent,  of  them  have  been  ill 
at  any  time,  altho  they  were  exposed  to  influ- 
ences and  hardships  like  those  to  which  the 
Santiago  army  was  subjected.  Their  officers 
carefully  enforced  sanitary  regulations  in 
their  camp  and  took  all  possible  precautions 
for  their  welfare. 


,    .  The  vote  at  the  election  in  Maine 

Politics  in  .     . 

..       «,  was  almost  two  to  one  in  favor 

the    States. 

of  the  Republicans.    Innoother 

"off  year"  has  the  number  of   Democratic 

votes  been  so  small,  and  only  once  in  such  a 
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year  has  the  Republican  plurality  been  larger. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican  vote  was 
considerably  below  the  average.  It  appears 
that  during  the  campaign  the  Republicans 
made  no  speeches  and  distributed  no  political 
documents.  At  the  Republican  Convention 
in  Connecticut  a  platform  noticeably  emphat- 
ic in  support  of  the  single  gold  standard  and 
currency  reform  was  adopted.  While  sur- 
passing all  other  recent  Convention  utter- 
ances in  praise  of  the.  President,  it  expresses 
confidence  that  if  the  health  or  lives  of  our 
soldiers  "have  been  unnecessarily  sacrificed 
or  endangered  by  the  misconduct  or  incom- 
petency of  any  officials."  he  will  by  investi- 
gation "bring  the  offenders,  regardless  of 
past  or  present  political  affiliations,  to  pun- 
ishment." George  E.  Lounsbury  was  nomi- 
nated for  Governor,  receiving  356  votes, 
while  120  were  cast  for  John  Addison  Por- 
ter, Secretary  to  the  President.  In  the  New 
Hampshire  Republican  Convention  Senator 
Chandler  and  the  bimetalists  were  easily 
overcome.  The  Republicans  of  Colorado, 
led  by  Senator  Wolcott,  cling  to  bimetal- 
ism,  but  promise  to  work  for  it  within  party 
lines.  They  are  in  accord  with  the  faction 
which  withdrew  from  the  Silver  Republican 
and  Fusion  Convention.  Democratic  Con- 
gressional conventions  in  the  East  avoid  the 
Chicago  silver  platform,  and  in  two  Con- 
gressional districts  of  Cincinnati  the  Demo- 
crats by  vote  declined  to  support  either  that 
platform  or  the  Presidential  candidate  who 
stood  on  it.  In  New  York  Colonel  Roosevelt 
already  has  the  support  of  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  delegates  to  the  Republican 
Convention,  and  the  Citizens'  Union  has  for- 
mally approved  the  action  of  the  independ- 
ents who  placed  his  name  at  the  head  of  their 
ticket.  On  the  Democratic  side  there  may 
be  three  tickets  in  the  field — Regular,  Gold, 
and  Bryan  Silver. 


The  New 
Mormon  Leader 


The  leaders  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  have  found 
it  expedient,  after  all,  to 
adhere  to  the  old  rule  of  succession,  and  to 
make  Lorenzo  Snow  President,  "prophet, 
seer  and  revelator,"  in  place  of  the  late 
Wilford  Woodruff.  What  may  lie  under- 
neath this  determination  not  to  raise  the 
bitterness  that  characterized  the   making  of 


this  rule,  of  course,  is  known  only  in  the 
Bee  Hive  house  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  the 
Church  leaders  lay  all  their  plans.  The  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Mormon  people  that  the 
election  would  cause  factional  strife  within 
their  ranks,  and  that  George  Q.  Cannon 
would  endeavor  to  seize  the  leadership 
naturally  will  be  stilled  by  this  prompt  sup- 
port of  precedent  from  their  spiritual  rulers. 
This  was  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  de- 
sired by  the  ambitious  ones  in  politics  on  the 
eve  of  an  election  in  Utah  in  which  the  State 
Legislature  and  the  senatorial  seat  of  George 
Q.  Cannon's  son  will  be  involved.  There  are 
growing  evidences  that  the  priesthood  wishes 
to  control  this  election.  There  has  been  a 
strong  attempt  throughout  the  State  to  in- 
duce fusion  of  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
ostensibly  on  the  silver  issue,  in  order  to 
have  Mr.  Cannon's  son  made  a  silver  Sen- 
ator. This  failed  largely  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Richards  family,  and  other  po- 
tent elements  in  the  Church  whose  interests 
are  opposite  to  those  of  the  Cannons.  It 
will  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Cannon  might  well  hesitate  to  provoke  war 
against  himself  in  the  Church  by  openly  ta- 
king the  Presidency.and  might  prefer  to  trust 
to  his  old  indirect  methods  and  work  through 
the  head  of  the  Church  to  attain  his  politi- 
cal ends.  Mr.  Snow,  by  tradition,  will  have 
the  right  to  choose  his  own  counselors,  and, 
if  he  wishes,  may  banish  Mr.  Cannon  and 
Joseph  F.  Smith  from  the  first  presidency. 
But  as  Mr.  Cannon  controls  all  the  Church 
publications,  and  has  been  so  long  the  guid- 
ing head  of  the  sect,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  aged  man  who  is  now  to  take  the  chief 
seat  in  the  hierarchy  would  dare  to  remove 
the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Cannon,  therefore, 
will  probably  continue  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  Church,  and  incidentally,  of  the  State. 


At  the  convention  to   be   held 

on  October  10th,  the  Cuban 
Porto  Rico.     .  .„     . 

insurgents  will  elect  a  govern- 
ment, arrange  for  a  census  of  voters,  and 
appoint  a  committee  to  consult  with  the 
Government  at  Washington  concerning  plans 
for  a  general  election  in  the  island  and  the 
making  of  a  constitution.  In  the  army  there 
are  two  parties,  one  preferring  the  present 
government  under  President  Masso,  and  the 
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other  supporting  Gen.  Maximo  Gomez,  the 
General-in-Chief,  who  is  said  to  have  resigned 
his  office  because  he  does  not  approve  the 
submissive  attitude  of  Masso  toward  the 
United  States.  The  recent  manifesto  of 
the  President  expresses  gratitude  for 
American  intervention,  points  out  that  our 
action  was  taken  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Cuba,  asserts  that  we  intended 
that  the  people  should  govern  themselves, 
and  urges  the  Cubans  to  earn  the  respect  of 
those  who  have  thus  liberated  them.  The 
commander  in  the  province  of  Havana  warns 
his  followers  against  those  who  say  the 
United  States  intends  to  take  the  island. 
Nearly  all  of  the  Cubans  in  Santiago  province 
have  given  up  their  arms.  The  Cuban 
soldiers  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  it  is  said, 
will  become  bandits  if  the  military  organiza- 
tion shall  be  dissolved.  They  are  out  of  food, 
and  their  commanders  ask  that  the  ports  of 
the  island  shall  be  opened  for  supplies  from 
this  country.  General  Blanco  concedes  to 
them  the  ports  of  Bahia  Honda,  on  the  north 
coast,  and  Jucaro  on  the  south.  Holders  of 
property  are  circulating  petitions  in  favor  of 
annexation,  and  are  denounced  by  the  insur- 
gents for  this  action.  In  Porto  Rico  the 
plan  of  evacuation  has  been  completed.  The 
Spaniards  have  been  destroying  military 
supplies  and  valuable  records.  Several 
Spanish  plantations  have  been  laid  waste  by 
brigands.  At  Utuado,  the  alcalde  having 
been  removed  by  General  Henry,  his  suc- 
cessor (appointed  by  that  officer)  held  an 
election  at  which  all  the  municipal  officers 
were  chosen  by  popular  vote.  This  is  the 
first  town  in  Porto  Rico  to  adopt  the  politi- 
cal methods  of  a  democracy. 


Ag-uinaldo     The  situation  in  the   Philippines 
Quiet  seems  to  improve  steadily.    Gen- 

eral Otis  is  busy  improving  the 
general  condition  of  the  city  and  enforcing 
law,  and  the  insurgents  are  amenable  to  au- 
thority. On  the  15th,  according  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  American  General,  they  marched 
out  of  the  city  with  colors  flying  and  cheer- 
ing the  Americans.  Some  of  the  leaders 
were  very  reluctant  to  go,  but  others  used 
their  influence  for  peace  and  carried  the  day. 
There  has  been  a  congress  of  the  Filipinos,  in 
which  plans  for  organization  were  discussed. 


There  was  very  earnest  protest  against  any 
sort  of  a  Spanish-American  protectorate  and 
a  firm  resolve  not  to  allow  Spanish  rule  to 
be  continued  in  any  part  of  the  islands. 
Some  of  the  leaders  were  bitter  against  any 
form  of  foreign  interferer.ee;  but  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  wiser  counsels  would  rule. 
A  most  remarkable  statement  has  been  made 
by  Archbishop  Nozaleda,  of  Manila,  to  the 
effect  that  Spanish  rule  is  over  forever  in  the 
islands.  He  says  that  the  rebels  are  now  so 
strong  that  to  endeavor  to  overcome  them 
would  mean  a  long,  severe  and  exhausting 
war.  He  also  affiims  that  the  religious 
orders  must  go  on  account  of  the  bitter  hos- 
tility which  all  except  the  Jesuits  have 
inspired  in  the  people.  News  has  come  of 
a  revolution  in  the  Caroline  Islands.  The 
chiefs  drove  the  Spanish  Governor  into  a 
fort  and  surrounded  him.  He  sent  word  to 
Guam,  but    his   ship  did    not  return. 


The  Protocol 
Signed. 


The  Spanish  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Senate  in  adopt- 
ing the  peace  protocol,  by  a  vote  of  151  to 
48.  The  Republicans.  Carlists  and  Dissent- 
ing Conservatives,  however,  were  absent, 
and  issued  a  manifesto,  giving  their  reasons 
for  opposing  the  Government.  In  the  Sen- 
ate there  was  a  continuance  of  the  bitter 
attacks  upon  the  army  and  navy  manage- 
ment, Count  Almenas  declaring  that  Gener- 
als Weyler,  Blanco  and  Primo  de  Rivera 
should  have  their  sashes  tied  around  their 
necks  instead  of  around  their  waists.  This 
brought  a  storm  of  crimination  and  recrim- 
ination, in  the  course  of  which  Premier 
Sagasta  laid  the  blame  for  the  whole  situation 
upon  the  race  itself,  which  had  proved  unequal 
to  the  strain  upon  it.  On  the  acceptance  by 
the  Deputies  of  the  protocol  the  Queen  signed 
it,  and  immediately  the  Cortes  was  prorogued. 
Then  came  <the  appointment  of  the  Peace 
Commissioners:  Senor  Montero  Rios,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate;  Senor  Abarzuza,  Seiior 
Villarrutia,  the  Spanish  Minister  to  Belgium, 
and  General  Cerero.  a  fifth  to  be  selected  by 
Seiior  Montero.  It  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  Sagasta  that  he  could  get  no  one  of 
the  Conservative  party  to  serve.  The  arrival 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  is  having  an  effect  on 
public  opinion,  as   they  uniformly  speak  in 
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the  highest  terms  of  their  treatment  by  the 
Americans. 


_.      _       *         The  French  Cabinet  finds  its 
The  Dreyfus 

Revision.        wa^  aPParentlY  growing  more 
and  more  difficult.     The  res- 
ignation   of    M.  Cavaignac,    as    Minister   of 
War,  has  been    followed    by  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor,     General     Zurlinden;    and     General 
Chanoine,  the   present  holder  ol  the  office, 
announces  that  he  will  resign  if  any  attack  is 
made  on  the  army.     The  Minister  of    Public 
Works  has   also  resigned.      At  a  meeting  of 
the  Cabinet  on  September  17th,  after  a  long 
discussion  it  was  decided  to  submit  the  whole 
question  of  revision  to  a  committee  appoint- 
ed  by  M.    Sarrien,  the   Minister   of  Justice. 
This  committee  will    examine  all  the  papers 
and  decide  whether  a  revision  is    necessary. 
It  is  said  that  President  Faure  opposed  this 
action,  and  reports  are   current  that    if   car- 
ried out  he  will  resign.     The    popular  senti- 
ment appears  to  be  in  favor  of  revision,  and 
there  is  a  wide-spread  revulsion  ol  feeling  in 
favor  of    Dreyfus.     Among   the   almost    in- 
numerable stories  circulating,  it  is  difficult  to 
select  the    most   reasonable.     According  to 
these  a  ship  has  already  set  sail  for  the    Isle 
du  Diable  to  be  ready  to  bring  back  the  cap- 
tain as  promptly  as  possible,  should  the  re- 
vision be  decided  upon.     Count  Esterhazy  is 
reported  in  London  in    disguise,  and    medi- 
tating a  complete  confession    of   the   whole 
business,  affirming  that   out  of    1,000  docu- 
ments 600  are  forgeries,  and    that  his  action 
was  in  direct  obedience  to  a  superior.     Colo- 
nel Picquart   has  not    been  released,  and   it 
is  stated  that  General  Zurlinden  was  intend- 
ing to  bring  an  action  against  him.      M.  Bris- 
son,  the  Premier,  states  that  he  is   resolved 
to   get  at   the  truth,  whoever  is  involved. 


Funeral  of 


The    funeral    services 

of  Empress  Elizabeth 
Empress  Elizabeth.  r 

of  Austria  took  place 

at  Vienna,  September  17th.     They  were  very 

simple,  but  very  impressive,  the   palace,  the 

church  and  the   entire   city  being  draped  in 

black,  while  the  streets  were   thronged   not 

merely  with  the  citizens  of  Vienna,  but  with 

crowds      from     the     surrounding    country. 

Everywhere   there  were  signs   of  grief,  deep 

and   genuine.     The    body    was  taken    from 


Geneva  on  a  special  train  which  made  nu- 
merous stops,  and  wherever  it  passed  the  bells 
were  tolled  and  frequently  wreaths  were 
offered  by  the  people.  On  arriving  at  Vienna 
late  in  the  evening  the  procession  to  the 
chapel  was  most  impressive.  There  was  no 
music,  the  stillness  being  broken  only  by  the 
muffled  drums,  the  sobs  of  the  people  and 
the  low  words  of  command.  At  the  chapel 
the  choir  chanted  the  Miserere  as  the  Em- 
peror and  relatives  met  the  coffin.  At  the 
funeral  Emperor  William  of  Germany  and  a 
number  of  German  sovereigns  were  present 
as  well  as  the  diplomatic  representatives  at 
the  court.  All  festivities  in  connection  with 
the  jubilee  of  the  Emperor  have  been  com- 
pletely abandoned,  and  the  Emperor  will 
spend  some  months  in  retirement  attending 
only  to  the  most  pressing  duties  of  state. 
There  are  various  reports  as  to  his  condition, 
some  that  he  bears  up  very  bravely,  others 
that  while  to  appearance  calm,  he  gets  little 
or  no  sleep,  eats  little,  and  can  scarcely  bear 
the  strain  very  long.  One  result  of  the  mur- 
der is  to  arouse  bitterest  indignation  against 
Anarchists  and  a  demand  that  all  Govern- 
ments  refuse    to    grant    them  any    asylum. 


Cretan  Moslems 
Disarmed. 


The  demand  of  the  Powers 
for  the   disarming   of  the 
Moslems  in  Crete  naturally 
disturbed  the  Sultan  greatly.     So  serious  did 
he  consider  the  situation  that  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger   to    the    various    embassies    at    two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  awakening  the  Am- 
bassadors    and      imploring     their     support 
against   this    demand.     He    got    very    little 
comfort,   however.     The  admirals  gave  Ed- 
hem    Pasha   an   extension    of   time,  but   an- 
nounced their  intention  then  to  enforce  obe- 
dience.    The  situation  on  shore  grew  worse. 
A    few   so-called    ringleaders    were   arrested 
and    handed    over   to  the   admirals;  but  the 
real    disturbers   evidently  remained,  for  the 
fighting  was  renewed,  and  the  Christian   in- 
surgents gathered  about  the  city  of  Candia, 
watching   for   the   bashi-bazouks,   who    had 
barricaded  themselves  in  the  city.     At  last 
the  word  came  from  Constantinople  that  the 
admirals'   ultimatum   must  be  accepted,  and 
the  Moslems  are  to  be  disarmed.     It  is  con- 
sidered as  significant  that  the  whole  affair  is 
in    the  hands    of     the    English,    the   British 
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Admiral,  Noel,  taking  the  lead,  and  British 
soldiers  being  expected  to  lead  in  the  occupa- 
tion which  is  inevitable.  It  is  pointed  out, 
also,  that  with  the  British  occupation  of 
Egypt  rendered  certain,  she  can  scarcely  al- 
low Crete  to  belong  to  an  unfriendly  Power. 


_       .         Persia  is  feeling  the  effect  of   the 
Persia. 

uncertain  hold  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment, especially  in  the  North.   The  newly 
appointed  Russian  ecclesiastico-political  mis- 
sion to  the  Nestorians  is  on  its  way,  and  has 
aroused   considerable   anxiety  and    hostility 
among  the  Moslems,  who  look  upon  it  as  an 
advance  invasion  of  Russian  influence.   There 
are  indications  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
the  Nestorians  on  the  plains  connected  with 
the  old  Church  will  join  the   Russian   move- 
ment as  their  only  possible   protection   from 
oppression.     At  the  same  time  comes   word 
of  a  serious  attack  by  the  Kurds  on  some  of 
the  villages   of  the   Urumia    plain.     Houses 
were  looted  and  animals  carried  off;  but  few 
lives  were  lost,  doubtless  owing  to  the  pre- 
cipitate flight  of  the  villagers.     The  Govern- 
ment has  done  practically  nothing  but  arrest 
a  few  innocent   men.     The    situation  in  the 
mountains,  too,  is  serious.     The   Nestorian 
there  declare  that  they  will   not  go  over  to 
the  Russians;  but  the    pressure   upon  them 
from  both  Persians  and  Turks  is  very  severe, 
so  that  they  may  do  anything  that  they  think 
will    bring   civil    relief.     The    Kurds  in   the 
Turkish   border  are  trying  to  get  the   Patri- 
arch, who   fled   some   time  since  to  Persian 
territory,  to  come  back;  but  he  is  afraid  to. 
The  number  of  refugees  continues  large,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  winter  is  very  serious. 


_,  .  After  a  great  deal  of  talk  and 

Chinese 

~  many  reports  the  famous  con- 
Concessions.  \      r 

cession  for  the  working  of 
mines  in  the  province  of  Shansi  has  actual- 
ly been  signed.  By  it  the  Peking  Syndicate 
of  London  acquires  the  sole  right  to  open 
and  work  the  coal  and  iron  deposits  of  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Shansi  and  the  petroleum 
deposits  of  the  entire  province;  also  the  right 
to  construct  and  operate  all  necessary  rail- 
ways to  main  trunk  lines  and  navigable 
waters  for  exporting  the  mining  products. 
These  rights  continue  for  sixty  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  all  the  machinery,  plant, 
buildings,  mines,  railways,  etc.,  revert  to  the 


Chinese  Government.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment receives  a  5  percent,  producer's  tax  on 
the  actual  cost  of  mining;  the  syndicate1 
receives  6  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock,  and 
10  per  cent,  is  to  be  set  aside  for  a  sinking 
fund,  and  the  balance  is  to  be  divided,  one- 
quarter  going  to  the  Chinese  Government 
and  the  remainder  to  the  Anglo-Italian  Syn- 
dicate, which  holds  the  concession.  Ac- 
cording to  report,  this  is  the  first  genuine 
concession  that  has  been  granted  by  the 
Chinese  Government,  the  various  railway 
concessions  being  as  yet  only  in  the  prelim- 
inaries, even  that  for  the  Peking-Hankau  line. 
Among  these  latter  is  the  Canton-Hankauline, 
of  the  China  Developing  Company  of  this  coun- 
try, at  the  head  of  which  is  ex- Senator  Calvin 
S.  Brice,  of  Ohio.  It  is  reported  that  this 
is  also  so  well  advanced  as  to  be  practically 
secure;  of  the  other  lines  the  extension  from 
Shan-hai-kwan  to  Newchwang,  about  which 
the  Anglo-Russian  controversy  has  settled  is, 
according  to  the  reports,  to  be  entirely  in 
Russian  hands,  the  inference  being  that  that 
is  part  of  a    bargain. 


Who  Holds 
Fashoda  ? 


The  great  query  as  to  the  Up- 
per Nile  is  still,  who  is  in  con- 


trol   at    Fashoda?     Are    the 
white  men,  reported  to  be  there  by  the  Khali- 
fa's return  steamer,  Frenchmen  ?     If  so, will 
they  claim   the   right  to    hold  the   place,  or 
simply  assert  themselves  as  scientific  explor- 
ers ?     For  an  answer  we   shall  have  to  await 
General    Kitchener's  convenience.     He  has 
himself  gone  to  Fashoda  with  a  strong  force, 
but  has   relegated    all  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents back  to  Cairo.     The  result  is  that 
the  strife  is  being  carried  on    in  London  and 
Paris.     At  first  the  French  papers  were  very 
truculent  and    affirmed  that  it   was  unques- 
tionably  the    Marchand    expedition,  that  it 
was  there   by  right,  that    it    would    hold  its 
ground,  and  that  wo   would  betide   General 
Kitchener  or  anybody  else  who  should  inter- 
fere; but  later  issues  are  more  pacific,  declar- 
ing that  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  any  difficulty  in  the  matter  and  practically 
yielding  to  the   British  claim.     The  English 
press  was  quiet,  expressed  perfect  confidence 
in  General  Kitchener's  ability  to  deal  wisely 
and  successfully  with  the  situation,  interpret- 
ing success  to    mean  the  raising  of  the  Brit- 
ish  and  Egyptian  flags  over   the  city. 


THE  RECONQUEST   OF  THE  EGYPTIAN    SUDAN 


BY    H.    G.    PROUT 


[Mr.  Pkout  served  nearly  five  years  in  the  Khedive's 
array,  first  as  Major  of  Engineers  and  later  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  Colonel  of  the  General  Staff.  His  services  in- 
cluded the  command,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  of  an  expedi- 
tion in  Kordofan  and  Darfur,  in  the  heart  of  the  Sudan; 
and  later  he  was  Governor  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Equator, 
covering  the  territory  south  of  the  Sudan  to  the  Great 
Lakes.] 

The  Egyptian  Sudan  is  not  a  geographical 
but  a  political  or  administrative  division.  Its 
boundaries  have  shifted  with  the  fortunes  of 
war  and  politics.  But  when  Gordon  was  the 
Governor  General,  this  Province  extended 
from  Wady  Haifa,  latitude  220,  to  the  tenth 
parallel  of  latitude,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Sobat  River.  East  and  west  it  extended 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  western  frontier  of 
Darfur.  Or  it  was  850  miles  north  and  south 
and  1,100  miles  east  and  west,  and,  roughly, 
the  area  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Nobody  can  tell  what  the  population  of  this 
country  is.  In  my  opinion  it  is  usually  over- 
estimated. 1  guess  that  it  is  not  far  from 
5,000,000;  but  this  is  only  a  guess. 

The  capital  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  ever 
since  it  became  a  Province  of  Egypt  has  been 
at  Khartum;  and  the  Mahdi's  capital,  Omdur- 
man,  is  only  about  three  miles  from  Khar- 
tum, just  where  the  White  Nile  coming 
north  from  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Blue 
Nile  coming  in  from  the  mountains  of  Abys- 
sinia, join.  This,  the  heart  of  the  Sudan,  is 
reached  by  three  main  routes,  and  by  either 
one  of  these  one  must  cross  great  deserts 
which  for  centuries  protected  the  Sudan 
from  invasion,  and  burdened  its  commerce 
with  a  load  of  transportation  charges  which 
alone  was  enough  to  prohibit  any  important 
development. 

When  we  have  reached  the  Sudan  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  country  of  great  plains,  with 
sparse  vegetation,  no  running  streams  or 
lakes,  infrequent  wells,  widely  scattered 
villages  of  straw  huts,  and  *a  scanty  and 
barbarous  population.  This  is  the  broad 
outline  of  the  picture  and,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
it  is  correct.     There   are    limited  regions  di- 


rectly along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  a 
part  of  the  peninsula  between  the  Blue  Nile 
and  the  White  Nile,  where  the  water-supply 
is  sufficient  for  a  considerable  population  and 
for  a  fairly  prosperous  agriculture.  There 
are  also  a  few  large  towns  containing  some 
buildings  of  cut  stone  and  of  unburnt  brick, 
and  a  very  few  of  burnt  brick.  Such  towns 
are,  or  were,  Dongola,  Berber,  Khartum, 
Omdurman,  El  Obeid  and  El  Fasher.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  country  in  the  north 
is  barren  deserts,  and  as  you  go  south  and 
the  rainfall  increases,  the  deserts  give  way 
to  grassy  but  still  waterless  plains,  called  by 
the  Arabs  atmoors.  Too  much  stress  can- 
not be  laid  upon  this  deficiency  of  water. 
Nobody,  unless  he  has  been  in  such  coun- 
tries, can  imagine  the  stern  limits  to  life 
which  are  set  by  this  constant  lack  of  water. 
In  southern  Kordofan  the  Arabs  known  as 
the  Baggara  (cowherds),  do  not  expect  their 
cattle  to  drink  oftener  than  once  in  three 
days.  One  does  not  need  to  be  an  Orange 
County  dairyman  to  understand  that  cattle 
so  bred  cannot  produce  much  of  either  beef 
or  milk.  In  fact,  they  are  as  dry  and  wiry 
and  athletic  as  their  owners. 

This  country,  defended  by  vast  deserts, 
inhabited  by  a  gallant  and  warlike  people, 
for  generations  defied  conquest  and  almost 
baffled  exploration.  It  was  subdued,  how- 
ever, and  annexed  to  the  government  of 
Egypt  as  a  conquered  province  in  1820  to 
1825  by  Mahomet  Ali,  one  of  the  great 
rulers  of  our  century.  From  that  time  the 
conquests  of  the  Egyptian  viceroys  gradu- 
ally spread,  the  last  important  one  being  that 
of  Darfur  in  1876. 

For  sixty  years  the  country  was  governed 
by  pashas  sent  up  from  Cairo.  To  say  that 
this  government  was  not  as  bad  as  it  might 
have  been  is  the  best  that  we  can  say  of  it. 
Probably  it  was  better  than  the  government 
that  preceded  it,  for  before  the  days  of  the 
Egyptian  pashas  the  local  sheiks  and  princes 
struggled  for  supremacy,  and   the  tribesmen 
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killed  and  robbed  each  other;  for,  as  Roose- 
velt says  of  his  rough  riders,  "  they  scrapped 
by  nature."  The  Cairo  pashas  stopped  most 
of  this  and,  further,  they  did  not  themselves 
massacre  many  of  the  natives  at  any  one  time. 
The  rulers  and  those  ruled  were  Mohammed- 
ans, and  the  Sudan  in  that  half  century  was 
free  from  the  kind  of  oppression  which  bar- 
barous governors  usually  visit  upon  those  of 
different  religion.  But  the  officers  who 
were  sent  to  the  Sudan  looked  upon 
service  there  as  a  banishment,  and  indeed 
they  often  were  sent  there  byway  of  punish- 
ment. This  being  so,  and  the  Oriental  being 
what  he  is  (Macaulay  says  that  Oriental 
despots  are  the  worst  class  of  human 
beings),  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  these 
officers  were  limited  only  be  their  lazi- 
ness or  by  the  rapacity  of  some  other 
officer.  From  the  Viceroy  at  Cairo  to  the 
captain  of  the  bashi-bazouks  in  the  remotest 
Sudan  village,  everybody  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  Government  bent  such  ener- 
gies as  he  could  command  to  squeezing  out 
of  the  people  the  last  piaster  that  could  be 
got;  the  people  were  plundered,  flogged,  out- 
raged and  trampled  upon.  In  my  time  the 
Prefect  of  Khartum  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood was  known  by  the  Arabs  as  Abou 
Khamsa  Mieh  (Father  Five  Hundred),  be- 
cause when  he  was  too  lazy  to  think  of  any 
other  kind  of  punishment  he  ordered  five 
hundred  lashes.  The  first  time  that  I  ever 
saw  any  large  number  of  the  Sudan  Bedouins 
together  was  in  southern  Kordofan,  at  a  fair, 
on  almost  the  precise  spot  where  Hicks 
Pasha's  army  of  ten  or  eleven  thousand  men 
was  afterward  exterminated.  There  was  no 
village,  not  even  a  hut;  but  these  wandering 
warriors  and  shepherds  had  gathered  on  the 
great  plain  for  a  fair.  As  I  approached  the 
fair  seemed  to  me  a  forest  of  spears;  the  one 
vivid  impression  in  my  mind  to  this  day  is  of 
that  great  field  covered  with  shining  spear- 
heads. And  as  I  went  about  among  these  peo- 
ple, and  looked  upon  the  fierce,  athletic,  high- 
bred men,  every  one  with  his  great  lance  and 
his  sword  or  his  bundle  of  javelins,  and  when 
I  thought  of  the  cowardly  bashi-bazouks 
overrunning  the  country,  swinging  their  rhi- 
noceros-hide whips,  stealing  and  murdering, 
the  thought  flashed  into  my  mind  that  the 
day  of   vengeance   could    not    be    far  away. 


Two  or  three  years  later,  when  Gordon  had 
gone  to  Darffir  to  suppress  a  rebellion,  he 
wrote  to  me:  'It  is  as  you  said;  it  is  the 
bashi-bazouks  who  have  done  it." 

Here  we  begin  to  see  the  origin  of  Mah- 
dism,  which  single  word  we  may  use  to  sum 
up  the  revolt  which  swept  Egypt  out  of  the 
Sudan  and  the  thirteen  years'  rule  of  the 
Khalifa  which  ended  so  suddenly  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  at  Omdurman.  Mahdism  was 
only  incidentally  a  religious  movement;  fun- 
damentally it  was  a  revolt  against  bad  gov- 
ernment; it  was  a  revolt  of  Mohammedans 
against  Mohammedans;  but  it  was  a  rebellion 
of  a  gallant  and  proud  people  against 
greedy  and  cowardly  tyrants.  It  must  not  be 
understood  that  all  the  Turkish,  Circassian, 
Kurdish,  negro  and  fellah  officers  who  ruled 
in  the  Sudan  were  cowardly  or  that  they 
lacked  ability;  many  of  them  were  brave  men, 
many  of  them  were  able  men,  some  of  them 
were  men  of  genius,  or  near  it;  but  the  no- 
tion that  the  only  excuse  for  government  is 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  govern- 
ed never  dawned  in  their  Oriental  minds. 
Half  a  century  of  exasperation  prepared  the 
way  for  the  revolt;  it  waited  only  for  the 
time  and  the  man. 

The  time  came  with  the  culmination  of  the 
Khedive's  money  troubles,  with  debt  and  dis- 
content and  high  taxes  throughout  all  his 
dominions;  with  the  rebellion  of  Arabi  in 
Lower  Egypt  and  the  weakening  of  the  garri- 
sons in  the  Sudan.  The  man  came  in  Ma- 
homet Achmet,  who  called  himself  the 
Mahdi,  the  messenger  of  God.  Beyond 
doubt,  he  was  a  man  of  patience  and  of  deep 
craft  and  great  force.  All  of  these  qualities 
he  must  have  possessed.  Probably  he  pos- 
sessed these  and  other  commanding  qualities 
in  such  degree  that  we  may  say  he  was  a 
genius.  For  sixteen  years  or  more  he  pre- 
pared for  a  rising.  Then  he,  a  poor  and 
obscure  man,  called  to  his  standard  the  proud 
and  jealous  chiefs  and  their  gallant  followers, 
and  in  four  years  after  his  uprising  he  had 
swept  the  Khedive's  power  out  of  the  Sudan 
and  had  made  himself  the  absolute  despot  of 
all  that  great  country.  His  campaigns 
included  the  capture  of  several  fortified 
towns,  the  complete  destruction  in  one  battle 
in  the  open  field  of  a  modern  army  of  11,000 
men,  and  finally  the  capture  of  Khartum  and 
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the  death  of  Gordon.  Up  to  that  time  the 
English  had  taken  no  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Sudan,  other  than  to  lend  to  the  Khedive  a 
few  of  her  officers,  including  Gordon,  and  to 
send  the  belated  relief  expedition. 

Khartum  fell  in  January,  1885.  In  1882 
the  British  Government  had  been  obliged  to 
occupy  lower  Egypt,  to  prevent  the  ruin  of 
the  dynasty  of  Mahomet  Ali,  the  loss  of 
all  the  foreign  debt,  and  anarchy  and  ruin  to 
the  country;  but  the  Government  refused  to 
take  any  responsibility  for  the  Sudan,  and 
that  great  province  was  lost  to  Egypt  and 
plunged  into  a  long  period  of  misrule,  com 
pared  with  which  the  rule  of  the  pashas  sent 
up  from  Cairo  seems  beneficent  and  humane. 

The  Mahdi  died  soon  after  the  fall  of 
Khartum,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Khalifa, 
Abdullahi,  who  reigned  until  his  defeat  the 
other  day  by  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  and 
who,  at  the  last  accounts,  was  in  full  flight, 
presumably  across  the  atmoors  to  the  coun- 
try of  his  kinsfolk  in  the  south  of  Darfur, 
700  miles  west  of  the  Nile.  The  thirteen 
years  of  his  rule  have  been  marked  by  the 
complete  isolation  of  the  Sudan  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  by  bitter  oppression,  by 
wars  and  famines;  and  those  best  informed 
have  long  known  that  many  of  the  local 
chiefs  would  gladly  return  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Egypt  if  Egypt  (or  England,  Egypt's 
guardian)  would  protect  them  from  the 
Khalifa. 

At  last,  after  years  of  waiting,  the  invasion 
under  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  was  organized, 
and  it  has  been  carried  on  with  a  steadiness 
and  thoroughness  which  will  long  command 
the  admiration  of  all  students  of  military 
operations.  A  railroad  240  miles  long  was 
built  across  the  desert,  and  will  remain  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  peaceful  trade.  Light 
draft  gunboats  and  barges  and  towing 
steamers   were    put    on    the  Nile,  and  they, 


too,  will  now  serve  for  police  patrol  and  for 
commerce.  The  fellah  soldiers  were  slowly 
disciplined  into  a  body  that  could  be  trusted 
to  face  the  bold  spearmen  of  the  desert;  and 
this  fighting  force  was  tempered  and  stiffened 
by  some  of  the  best  battalions  of  the  British 
Army,  and  was  officered  by  choice  men,  was 
complete  in  its  staff  corps,  and,  finally,  it  was 
commanded  by  an  officer  who,  fourteen 
years  ago,  was  in  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment of  the  Sudan  expedition,  and  who, 
throughout  these  fourteen  years,  has  been 
working  steadily  to  the  end  which  he  has  now 
reached. 

Why  this  invasion  was  undertaken  few 
men  can  tell;  I  certainly  cannot.  What  its 
final  results  will  be,  we  can  all  guess;  but  we 
can  only  guess.  No  doubt  the  underlying 
motives  were  complicated.  It  may  have  been 
undertaken  partly  to  make  England's  hold 
on  Egypt  more  difficult  to  relax  and  to  put 
further  into  the  future  the  day  of  evacuation; 
it  may  have  been  partly  for  trade  purposes; 
it  may  have  been  partly  to  prevent  other  na- 
tions occupying  any  part  of  the  Nile  Valley; 
it  may  have  been  somewhat  from  general 
motives  of  philanthropy;  it  may  have  been 
partly  to  remove  forever  the  threat  of  a 
Sudanese  invasion  on  the  southern  frontier; 
or,  finally,  it  may  have  been  partly  to  push 
further  south  that  line  of  occupation  which 
England  is  destined  to  establish  from  the 
Mediterranean  to   the  Cape  of  Good   Hope. 

The  first  result  of  the  successful  invasion 
will  be  to  establish  a  better  goverment  in  the 
Sudan  than  that  afflicted  land  has  ever 
known,  and  to  open  it  to  trade,  and  to  bring 
the  influences  of  Western  civilization  to  bear 
upon  a  high-bred  people,  a  people  descended 
from  one  of  the  best  stocks  on  the  face  of  the 
earth;  further  than  that,  we  need  not  now 
inquire. 

New  York  City. 


THE  BOOK  DIVINE. 

BY    ABRAM  S.    ISAACS. 

O  well  of  life,  dug  first  in  Palestine,  What  tho  no  longer  on  thy  surface  clear 

From    which    the  nations    of    this  broadening  The  Eastern  skies  with  glowing  radiance  shine, 

earth  While  mountains  nearer  than  the  Lebanon 

Have  ever  quenched    their    thirst  for  God  and  Bring  the  glad  tidings  that  the  Lorddoth  reign  ? 

Truth,  Thy  promisea  land  is  now  the  universe, 

How  pure  still  are  thy  waters  to  the  pure,  Thy  psalms  the  litany  of  all  the  creeds, 

How  sweet  thy  message,  like  refreshing  drafts.  Thy  God  the  Being  whom  we  all  adore. 
New  York  City. 


AGUINALDO. 


BY     RAM  ON     REYES     LALA 


It  was  at  Silang,  a  village  near  Manila, 
noted  for  its  religious  processions.  It  was 
the  occasion  of  the  Feast  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  A  well-dressed  mestizo  youth  of 
medium  night  and  slender  figure  stood  in  the 
crowd  that  surged  through  the  little  plaza, 
thinking  strange  thoughts  and  looking  on 
the  expectant  throng  with  curious  eyes. 

The  church  doors  swing  open,  and  the 
procession,  for  which  all  have  been  waiting, 
comes  out — a  native  band  in  front  playing  a 
lively  air,  while  behind,  with  gorgeous  ban- 
ners and  jeweled  images,  walk  the  happy 
participants.  A  murmur  of  applause  breaks 
from  the  crowd.  The  village  cure  is  in  front, 
his  eagle  eye,  notwithstanding  his  humble 
mien,  on  the  lookout  for  such  delinquents 
among  his  flock  as  may  be  in  the  crowd. 

The  image  of  Christ,  borne  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  twelve  sturdy  natives,  passes  by ;  and  all 
the  onlookers  fall  on  their  knees,  crossing 
themselves  with  simple  reverence — all  but 
one,  the  mestizo  youth,  who  remains  stand- 
ing with  covered  head,  while  a  mocking  smile 
plays  around  his  determined  lips. 

The  priest  observes  him  and  stands  still, 
staring  at  the  refractory  native  with  flashing 
eyes.  With  an  imperious  gesture  he  mo- 
tions to  him  to  kneel;  but  the  youth  answers 
him  with  a  look  of  scorn.  The  band  is  still 
playing,  and  the  musicians,  unconscious  of 
the  halt  in  the  rear,  are  stepping  briskly  for- 
ward. 

The  procession  has  been  stopped,  and 
those  behind  are  stepping  on  the  heels  of 
those  in  front.  Confusion  is  imminent,  and 
the  priest  is  in  a  towering  rage.  As  he  can- 
not make  himself  heard,  on  account  of  the 
din,  he  motions  to  two  of  the  village  guards 
that  they  seize  the  youth.  These  proceed  to 
do  so,  and  a  struggle  ensues.  They  are  un- 
able to  overpower  him;  and  it  is  not  until 
they  are  re-enforced  by  two  of  their  fellows 
that  they  are  able  to  take  the  struggling  mes- 
tizo to  the  village  prison. 

Meanwhile  many  of  the   worshipers  have 
arisen.     They  watch  the  affair  with   keen  in- 
terest, and  not  a  few  show  sympathy  for  the 
prisoner,  tho  none  venture  to  aid  him.     The 
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priest's  eye  is  still  upon  them.  Again  the 
procession  moves  forward  and  makes  its 
customary  round  without  further  annoyance. 

The  next  day  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  of  Cavite, 
late  student  at  the  University  of  St.  Thomas, 
Manila,  is  brought  before  the  village  tri- 
bunal. His  accuser  is  a  priest,  and  the  crime 
is  blasphemy.  The  prisoner  attempts  no 
defense,  and  smiles  the  same  bitter  smile  as 
he  hears  the  sentence  of  perpetual  banish- 
ment from  Silang  pronounced  against  him. 
A  few  years  before  his  fate  would  have  been 
a  much  harder  one.  But  even  then  this 
young  man  had  given  evidence  of  great  pop- 
ularity, and  it  was  known  that  most  of  the 
villagers  were  in  sympathy  with  him. 
Aguinaldo  left  for  his  home  in  Cavite  the 
same  day. 

Emilio  Aguinaldo  is  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  He  is  a  mestizo — that  is,  of  mixed 
Spanish  and  native  blood — of  obscure  origin. 
His  father  was  a  planter  in  the  Province  of 
Cavite,  who,  having  great  faith  in  his  son, 
sent  him  to  the  university  in  Manila.  Here 
the  youth,  however,  attained  no  distinction, 
and  he  gave  but  little  promise  for  the  future. 
In  fact,  he  was  considered  so  inept  in  the 
theoretical  studies  of  the  medieval  curricu- 
lum of  that  university  that  he  was  sent  back 
home  as  a  hopeless  case.  The  father,  how- 
ever, had  not  lost  faith  in  the  boy,  and  next 
sent  him  to  the  Jesuit  College  in  Manila. 
Here  he  made  great  progress;  but  he  did  not 
continue  there  long,  for,  being  naturally  fond 
of  things  military,  he  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  enlist  as  a  petty  officer  in  the  Span- 
ish Army.  But  after  the  little  incident  nar- 
rated above  occurred  Aguinaldo  became  a 
marked  ma'n. 

When  Dr.  Jose  Rizal,  that  most  learned 
patriot,  was  organizing  the  Society  of  tne 
Katipunana,  whose  secret  object  was  the 
freeing  of  the  islands  from  Spanish  tyranny, 
Aguinaldo  was  his  most  trusted  lieutenant 
and  his  most  ardent  supporter.  Rizal  was 
banished,  and  all  the  world  knows  of  his 
tragic  end.  Aguinaldo,  too,  was  suspected, 
and  was  at  his  home  when  a  squad  of  native 
soldiers,  headed    by  a  Spanish    officer,  came 
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to  arrest  him.  While  this  worthy  was  read- 
ing the  warrant  the  incipient  rebel  promptly 
blew  out  his  brains,  and  then,  with  thrilling 
eloquence,  addressed  the  soldiers,  inciting 
them  to  join  him  in  revolt.  His  words  were 
effective,  and  they  escaped  to  the  mountain 
forests,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by 
thousands  of  sympathizers. 

This  was  the  celebrated  rebellion  of  1896, 
which  made  such  headway  that  the  Spaniards, 
convinced  of  their  inability  to  quell  it  by 
force,  resorted  to  their  usual  trickery.  All 
of  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  natives — the 
chief  of  which  was  legislative  representation 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  friars — were  prom- 
ised. Aguinaldo,  having  the  good  of  his 
country  at  heart,  agreed  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed, and  disbanding  his  army  went  to 
Hongkong,  the  headquarters  of  the  Philip- 
pine Junta,  to  watch  the  march  of  events. 
He  had  been  paid  by  the  Spaniards  a  large 
sum  of  money — several  thousand  dollars — 
which  was  to  be  used  for  the  education 
abroad  of  the  sons  of  the  executed  Philippine 
leaders.  It  was,  however,  held  for  a  proba- 
ble emergency,  and  the  emergency  came. 
The  Spanish,  with  characteristic  treachery, 
broke  every  promise  made  the  disbanded 
insurgents,  slaughtered  their  leaders,  and 
welded  the  fetters  of  the  people  only  the  more 
tightly.  The  friars  were  at  the  bottom  of 
this,  and  they  knew  no  mercy.  The  result 
might  have  been  foreseen.  The  people  were 
driven  into  a  very  frenzy  and  another  revolu- 
tion was  precipitated — a  revolution  which 
became  an  avalanche  of  retribution  which 
nothing  could  stop.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  American  fleet  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
struggling  Filipinos.  Dewey's  grand  victory 
tolled  the  knell  of  Spanish  tyranny  in  the 
Philippines,  and  Aguinaldo  at  once  entered 
into  relation  with  the  victorious  Americans. 

The  money  at  his  disposal  was  spent  for 
arms,  and  with  these  and  other  munitions  of 
war  received  from  his  American  allies  he  re- 
turned to  the  islands.  An  enthusiastic  wel- 
come awaited  him  here.  He  was  joined  by 
thousands,  and  in  a  few  weeks  had  no  less 
than  fifty  thousand  natives  under  his  com- 
mand. Only  a  few  thousand  of  these  were 
armed  with  modern  accouterments;  but  they 
were  all  ablaze  with  enthusiasm,  and  town 
after  town  was  taken,  and  the  Spaniards  de- 


feated at  every  step.  How  Manila  was  taken, 
and  the  remarkable  forbearance  of  the  native 
soldiers  and  their  general,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  repeating  here.  Aguinaldo  has  cer- 
tainly shown  remarkable  military  talent. 
When  I  knew  him  as  a  petty  Spanish  officer 
he  took  interest  only  in  matters  relating  to 
the  science  of  war,  and  entered  the  Spanish 
Army  only  to  learn  it  that  he  might  use  it 
some  day  against  the  oppressors  of  his  coun- 
try. 

I  think  him  to  be  a  pure  and  sincere  pa- 
triot. Believe  me,  from  what  I  know  of  the 
man,  he  will  fight  even  the  Americans  them- 
selves rather  than  see  the  islands  or  any  part 
of  them  given  back  to  Spain.  He  is  intense- 
ly bitter  against  the  friars,  as  he  has  reason 
to  be,  as  they  have  been  the  most  cruel  op- 
pressors. Often  when  the  Government  wished 
to  carry  into  effect  certain  imperative  reforms, 
it  was  they  who  thwarted  every  advance. 

Aguinaldo  has  unbounded  influence  with 
his  countrymen;  and  notwithstanding  that 
$25,000  has  been  offered  for  his  head  not 
one  attempt  has  yet  been  made  upon  his  life. 
He  is  bravery  personified,  and  this  is  the 
secret  of  his  power.  The  Filipinos  will 
never  follow  a  coward.  They  are  naturally 
fatalists  and  indifferent  to  death,  and  have 
the  greatest  contempt  for  a  man  who  shows 
the  slightest  evidence  of  fear.  This  is  why 
they  so  despise  the  Chinese.  Aguinaldo  is 
always  at  the  head,  and  is  a  born  leader. 
He  takes  the  initiative  in  every  case  and 
consults  with  no  one.  He  will  brook  no 
opposition,  and  his  followers  know  this.  He 
has  had  one  or  two  would-be  rivals,  but  they 
cannot  withstand  him.  He  is  supreme  in  the 
affection  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  I  believe  him  to  possess  wonderful 
administrative  talent.  His  one  consuming 
passion  is  liberty,  his  one  thought  the  con- 
summation of  that  end.  He  is  perhaps  not 
always  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  attainment 
of  his  end;  yet  his  proclamations  are  surely 
both  wise  and  moderate,  his  conduct  all  that 
one  would  ask  in  even  a  European  dictator; 
few,  indeed,  have  shown  themselves  as  mod- 
est and  as  merciful. 

In  appearance  he  is  of  medium  hight  and 
rather  slender — tho  supple,  strong  and  mus- 
cular. He  holds  his  head  very  erect,  and  is 
possessed    of  tremendous   egotism  and  some 
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personal  vanity.  He  dresses  neatly,  and,  in 
common  with  his  countrymen,  is  rather  fond 
of  pomp  and  ceremony.  His  complexion  is 
light  brown,  and  his  eyes  are  black  and  in- 
tensely piercing.  He  wears  his  jet-black 
hair  pompadour,  and  has  a  quick  but  delib- 
erate manner.  His  countenance  is  impassive, 
and  he  masks  his  emotions  with  a  smile. 

In  speech  he  is  direct  and  intense,  and  in 
a  harangue  has  no  equal.  His  addresses 
to  his  troops  never  fail  to  incite  them  to  a 
fury  of  enthusiasm.  On  such  occasions  he 
becomes  transformed,  and  his  personality  is 
overpowering.     His  soldiers  hang  upon  every 


word,  and  obey  his  every  behest  unquestion- 
ingly.  He  is  the  man  of  the  hour;  and,  while 
I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  everything,  I 
admire  him  and  hope  that  the  Americans  will 
co-operate  with  him  to  give  us  a  stable  Phil- 
ippine Government.  He  is  such  a  power 
that  he  cannot  and  must  not  be  ignored,  tho 
it  may  not  be  wise  to  put  the  administration 
into  his  hands.  Aguinaldo  has  proven  him- 
self an  able  man,  and  a  good  one.  If  he 
preserves  his  purity  in  the  bewildering  maze 
of  temptation  into  which  destiny  is  sending 
him,  he  will  be  known  as  a  great  one. 

New  York  City. 


A  RUNAWAY  ROMANCE.* 


BY    JUSTIN 

There  is  a  garden,  or  rather  I  should  call 
it  a  sort  of  little  park,  bearing  a  famous 
name,  attached  to  a  prominent  public  insti- 
tution in  the  southwestern  region  of  London. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  little  park- 
gardens  I  know.  In  the  spring  it  is  aflame 
with  the  color  and  the  beauty  of  the  haw- 
thorn and  the  chestnut — later  on  it  lives  upon 
the  splendor  of  its  roses. 

Yet,  the  public  for  a  long  time  did  not  find 
it  out.  I  was  fond  of  walking  there,  because 
it  was  not  far  from  my  home,  and  because  of 
its  delightful  quietude  and  almost  solitude. 
Only  a  very  few  nursery-maids  and  children 
wandered  about  there,  and  with  all  my  love 
for  quietude  I  could  hardly  expect  to  have  a 
semi-public  pleasaunce  all  to  myself.  Sud- 
denly, however,  it  flared  upon  public  notice 
— as  you  shall  hear. 

I  have  been  very  much  of  a  worker,  and  a 
pretty  hard  worker  in  my  time;  but  I  am  also 
a  good  deal  of  a  dreamer,  and  probably  would 
not  do  much  hard  work  if  the  Fates  would 
only  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  dream  my  life 
away.  This  park,  or  garden,  was  long  a  hap- 
py dreaming-ground  for  me.  I  never  thought 
of  it  as  a  place  with  any  possibility  of  engen- 
dering a  romantic  or  a  tragic  story.  Need- 
less to  say  the  bicycle  never  entered  the  in- 
closure,  nor  did  the  garden  appear  to  possess 
the  slightest  interest  for  the  tramp  or  the 
loafer. 

Three  figures  I  had  constantly  observed  in 
my  quiet  walks.     One  was  that  of  the  keeper 
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of  the  garden — a  strong  and  stately  man, 
wearing  a  sort  of  uniform,  and  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  keep  always  perambulating  the 
grounds  while  the  gates  were  open,  and  see- 
ing to  it  that  small  boys  and  girls  did  not 
tear  up  trie  flowers  and  the  plants.  Your 
small  boy  admitted  to  such  a  place  is  a  very 
demon  of  mischief.  I  can  myself  excuse 
much  to  the  passion  for  the  possession  of 
flowers;  but  your  ordinary  small  boy  does  not 
care  three  straws  about  flowers  except  for 
the  pleasure  of  merely  tearing  them  out  of 
the  soil  and  throwing  them  away.  I  often 
talked  to  my  friend,  the  keeper,  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  he  admitted  that  one  of  the  chief 
troubles  of  his  life  was  to  prevent  small  boys 
from  destroying  the  flowers  and  the  shrubs. 
But  he  was  not  misanthropic  or  pessimistic 
for  all  that.  He  had  a  liberal  toleration  for 
human  weaknesses,  especially  in  the  years  of 
infancy.  "We  were  all  like  that  once,"  he 
said,  in  pitying  and  philosophic  accents. 

He  had  had  many  experiences  in  life.  He 
had  been  a  trooper,  and  had  fought  in  the 
Crimea  and  the  Indian  Mutiny;  and  now  his 
great  difficulty  was  to  fight  against  the  small 
boys.  There  were  very  few  of  the  small 
boys,  anyhow.  "They  don't  know  much 
about  us,"  he  used  to  say.  "  There's  no  fun 
of  any  kind  going  on  here,  and  they  would 
rather  be  in  the  streets  playing  tip-cat." 

The  second  figure,  which  I  noted  with  in- 
terest, was  that  of  the  keeper's  daughter, 
Nellie    Bland.     I   came  to   know  her  and  to 
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talk  with  her.  Nellie  was  a  tall,  shapely  and 
very  pretty  girl.  Her  father  adored  her,  and 
was  very  communicative  about  her.  He  was 
a  widower,  and  she  was  the  whole  of  his 
family.  He  had  had  her  well  educated,  and 
she  was  a  guide  and  a  guardian  genius  to  him 
in  all  matters  concerning  flowers  and  plants. 

The  third  figure  I  specially  noticed  was 
that  of  a  handsome  young  man,  who  lounged 
in  the  gardens  almost  every  day,  and  who 
looked  to  my  somewhat  practiced  eyes  like  a 
man  of  social  position  who  had  an  ambition 
to  be  regarded  as  a  Bohemian  sort  of  artist. 
He  always  wore  a  low  felt  hat  and  was 
dressed  in  Bohemian  fashion.  His  face  tor- 
mented me  with  some  memory  I  could  not 
recall.  At  first  I  made  up  my  mind  that  he 
came  to  the  garden  for  the  sake  of  the  keep- 
er's pretty  daughter;  bat  for  a  long  time  I 
never  saw  him  in  her  company.  So  I  put 
the  idea  reluctantly  away — reluctantly,  be- 
cause if  your  trade  be  that  of  a  writer  of  fic- 
tion, you  are  naturally  unwilling  to  admit 
that  you  have  failed  in  detecting  any  manner 
of  romance. 

There  was  a  curious  rule  about  the  man- 
agement of  these  gardens.  The  rule  was 
that  they  were  to  be  closed  against  the  public 
for  an  hour  every  day — between  one  and  two 
o'clock.  No  one  was  actually  turned  out; 
but  my  friend,  the  keeper,  when  the  ap- 
pointed hour  was  drawing  near,  patrolled 
the  garden,  and  in  a  tone  of  majestic  volume 
warned  all  persons  to  depart.  No  one  was 
expelled.  No  one  was  bound  to  leave.  The 
only  condition  was  that  if  you  did  not  leave 
at  one  o'clock,  you  must  be  locked  up  till 
two.  My  custom  was  to  leave  at  one.  But 
I  noticed  one  day  that  the  young  man  in 
the  Bohemian  get-up  lingered  behind  when 
the  time  came,  and  so  I,  full  s'.ill  of  my 
trading  purposes,  thought  I  would  linger  be- 
hind, too,  and  see  whether  anything  came 
of  it. 

Something  did  come  of  it.  My  young  Bo- 
hemian— where  had  I  met  him  before? — lin- 
gered about  the  garden  a  good  deal,  and 
when  some  half-hour  had  passed  away  he 
was  joined  by  the  keeper's  daughter.  Then 
I  thought  I  had  got  at  the  beginning  of  my 
romance.  But  I  still  have  something  of  a 
conscience  left,  for  all  that  I  do  try  to  write 
novels,  and  I   kept  carefully  away  from  my 


pair  of  young  lovers  as  I  assumed  them  to 
be;  and  when  the  gates  were  reopened  at  two 
o'clock  I  wandered  off,  and  in  fact  went  about 
my  business. 

But  I  do  not  deny  that  the  place  began  to 
have  a  new  and  romantic  interest  for  me. 
Who,  I  asked  of  my  own  heart,  is  that  young 
Bohemian  r*  Either  I  have  studied  London 
life  for  nothing,  or  he  is  a  man  of  a  social 
class  much  higher  than  that  of  pretty  Nellie 
Bland.  Then  again,  does  the  father  know 
anything  about  the  1  we-making  ? — supposing 
there  is  any  love-making — and  surely  a  youth 
and  a  maiden  do  not  linger  about  a  garden 
alone  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  each  other 
floriculture  or  discussing  the  Budget  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Ought  not 
the  father  to  be  warned — to  be  put  on  his 
guard?  And  then  came  the  question,  Is  it 
any  part  of  my  business  to  warn  him  or  to 
put  him  on  his  guard  ?  What  had  I  to  tell — 
supposing  it  were  any  business  of  mine  to  tell 
anything?  I  could  only  say  that  after  the 
one  o'clock  closing  hour  I  had  seen  his 
daughter  talking  to  a  certain  young  man. 
For  aught  I  knew,  or  could  know,  the  young 
nan  might  simply  have  been  asking  her  if 
there  was  ary  way  of  getting  the  gate  re- 
opened before  two  o'clock.  If  I  had  been 
locked  in  there  by  mischance  and  had  met 
the  keeper's  pretty  daughter,  1  should,  with- 
out hesitation  or  scruple,  have  asked  her 
whether  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting 
out  during  that  considerable  interval  which 
usually  includes  one's  luncheon.  Still,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  it  odd  that  often  as 
I  had  seen  Nellie  Bland  and  my  unknown 
Bohemian  in  the  garden,  I  should  never 
have  seen  them  together  before  that  day, 
and  before  that  particular  hour  of  the  day. 

Of  course  I  formed  a  theory.  The  keep- 
er's dinner  was  no  doubt  at  one  o'clock. 
He  and  his  daughter  lived  in  a  pretty  vine- 
covered  and  ivy  covered  stone  cottage  just 
outside  the  gates  of  the  garden  She  always 
accompanied  her  father  home  to  dinner. 
But  then  the  dinner  would  naturally  not  last 
very  long,  and  the  old  hero  would  smoke  his 
pipe,  and  would  go  back  delightedly  to  his 
memories  of  the  Balaclava  Charge  and  the 
capture  of  the  Malakoff—  and  of  Lucknow 
and  Delhi;  and  meanwhile  the  daughter 
would    slip  out   and    open   the   gate   of  the 
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garden  with  her  father's  key,  and  steal  back 
and  leave  the  key  on  its  accustomed  hook, 
and  return  to  the  garden  and  have  a  walk 
and  a  talk  with  her  lover.  No  doubt  this 
was  just  the  way  of  it.  But  as  I  did  not 
know  anything  for  certain,  it  did  not  seem 
to  me  quite  clear  that  I  ought  to  take  upon 
myself  the  responsibility  of  personal  inter- 
ference. So  I  let  things  go  their  way — 
cherishing  my  romance  meanwhile. 

A  day  or  two  after,  I  was  walking  in  the 
garden,  and  no  doubt  looking  out  for  further 
developments  of  my  romance.  Suddenly,  at 
the  turning  of  the  path,  I  came  upon  pretty 
Nellie  Bland.  She  got  red  when  she  saw 
me,  and  she  brought  me  to  a  stand. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  and  her 
tone  and  manner  were  perfectly  ladylike; 
•'  I  think  you  saw  me  talking  to  a  gentleman 
here  the  other  day  after  one  o'clock?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Bland;  I  happened  to  see  you 
talking  with  a  man  whose  appearance  I 
know,  whom  I  have  often  seen  in  this  gar- 
den, and  whom  I  am  sure  I  have  met  before; 
but  that  is  all  I  know  about  the  matter." 

"  You  don't  want  to  make  me  believe  that 
you  don't  know  him?" 

.     "I    know    nothing  at  all  about    him    but 
what  I  have  told  you." 

"  But  he  knows  you — he  told  me  he  did; 
he  told  me  your  name." 

I  remembered  a  Lancashire  proverb. 

"  'There  are  more  folks  know  Tom  Fool 
than  Tom  Fool  knows,'  "  I  said. 

She  evidently  did  not  see  the  fun,  and 
passed  it  over  as  if  it  had  not  been  fun  at 
all. 

"  He  said  he  was  sure  you  would  help 
him." 

"  Help  him  in  what?" 

"Well,  he  has  a  purpose  in  coming  here 
of  days,  and  of  staying  while  the  garden  is 
locked  up." 

"Yes,  I  guessed  at  that  much,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  blush  and  a 
very  bright  smile;  "you  thought  he  was 
coming  after  me,  I  suppose?" 

"Well,  if  you  ask  me,  I  should  say  that  I 
certainly  did;  and  that  I  was  not  in  the  least 
surprised." 

"Yes;  but  you  come  here  almost  every 
day,    and    you    have    remained    during   the 


hour    of    closing,   and  you    are  not    coming 
after  me  ?" 

All  this  was  spoken  in  the  frankest  way, 
and  without  the  least  apparent  trace  of  co- 
quetry or  affectation  of  any  kind. 

"Why  no;  you  see  I  am  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman— to  put  it  mildly — and  I  have  out- 
lived that  sort  of  thing.  But  he  is  a  young 
man  and  handsome." 

"  All  the  same  you  are  quite  out  of  it.     He 
is  not  coming  here  after  me.      He.  wants  me 
to  help  him — and  I  will  help  him  if  I  can." 
"  Help  him  to  what?" 
"To  his  heart's  desire." 
"Exactly;    but    what    on    earth    is    that? 
And  first  of  all,  who  is  he?" 

She  replied,  in  a  tone  of  deepest  mystery: 
"He's  young  Lord  Ranville,  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Tankerton." 

My  friend  had  her  peerage  at  the  tip  of  her 
tongue  very  readily  and  correctly,  as  became 
the  daughter  of  one  who  must  almost  be 
called  a  public  officer,  or  in  fact  an  officer  of 
State. 

"Oh,  that  fellow!"  I  replied,  in  a  more 
sympathetic  tone.  "Yes,  I  remember.  I 
did  know  him  at  one  time  when  he  was  a 
good  deal  younger.  And  now  that  I  think 
of  it — yes — it  is  Lord  Ranville;  but  he  is  a 
good  deal  changed." 

"Won't    you    help    him?     He    says   you 
would    if   you    only    knew.     He  admires  all 
your  books  ever  so  much.     Oh  yes,  he  does; 
he  told  me  so!     He  lent  me  one  of  them." 
"  Did  you  read  it  ?" 

"Why,  of  course  I  did.  I  thought  it  was 
beautiful." 

"  My  dear  girl,  you  do  know  how  to  get  at 
an  author's  heart.  Well,  now  tell  me  what 
does  your  noble  friend  want,  and  in  what 
possible  way  can  I  assist  him  ?" 

"Well,  it's  this.  He  is  in  love  with  Lady 
Margaret" — 

"Yes;  and  who  is  Lady  Margaret?" 
"Oh,  don't  you  know?     She  is  the  young- 
est  daughter  of  our  old  Governor,  the  Earl 
of  Grassford." 

"What  grand  company  I  am  apparently 
brought  into,"  I  thought  to  myself.  "  Well, 
Miss  Bland,  let  me  hear  all  the  rest." 

"She  is  in  love  vith  him,"  Miss  Bland 
said,  in  what  was  little  better  than  a  whisper, 
lest  perhaps  the  small  boys  and  the  children 
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in  the  perambulators  should  catch  the   reve- 
lation. 

"Yes,  that's  all  right,  isn't  it?  What's 
the  matter  with  them?" 

"Oh.  but  Lord  Grassford  won't  listen  to  a 
word  of  it.  He  says  poor  Ranville — I  mean, 
of  course,  Lord  Ranville— is  a  bad  lot  and 
hasn't  any  money,  and  you  know  all  that 
kind  of  thing." 

"Yes;  I've  written  pages  of  that  kind  of 
thing  myself." 

"Well,  then,  you  see,  there  you  are!" 

"But,  my  dear  Miss  Bland,  I  don't  see, 
and  I  don't  know  where  I  am." 

"  You  see,  he  thought,  and  I  thought,  you 
could  help  them  out  of  the  difficulty;  for  he 
says  you  have  described  lots  of  ways  of  talk- 
ing old  people  over  or  of  managing  an  elope- 
ment, don't  you  know?  And  as  you  come 
here  every  day,  nobody  would  wonder  at 
your  talking  to  him,  or  to  me,  or  to  Lady 
Margaret  Oh,  I  am  so  fond  of  her!  She 
was  always  so  sweet  to  me  since  first  her  fa- 
ther came  here,  and  we  played  about  these 
gardens  as  children  together;  and  tho  she  is 
a  grand  lady  and  I'm  only  a  poor  keeper's 
daughter,  why.  we  are  more  like  sisters  than 
many  real  sisters  are,  and  I  would  give  my 
life  for  her  if  it  would  do  her  one  bit  of  good. 
Good-morning,  sir;  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
looking  better"— I  did  not  know  that  I  had 
been  looking  particularly  bad — "  I  see  they 
are  going  to  close  the  gates.  Do  you  prefer 
to  stay  in  the  gardens?" 

•Yes;  I'll  stay  in  the  gardens,"  I  replied, 
in  atone  of  what  seemed  to  be  at  least  semi- 
indifference,  but  was  certainly  nothing  of  the 
kind.  So  Nellie  ran  her  way,  and  I  lingered 
longer,  and  the  gates  were  closed;  for,  little 
as  I  understood  of  Nellie's  story,  I  caught 
easily  at  her  last  hint.  I  was  to  remain  in 
the  gardens  during  the  shut-in  hour,  and 
then  somebody  would  come  and  tell  me 
something,  and  I  should,  perhaps,  get  to 
know  what  the  mystery  was  all  about,  and 
what  I  was  expected  to  do.  It  was  certainly 
about  time  that  somebody  should  come  and 
tell  me  something.  I  had  got  into  a  very 
labyrinth  of  puzzlement.  A  romance  was 
evidently,  then,  weaving  its  sun-lighted  cob- 
webs around  me. 

Enlightenment,  such  as  it  was,  came  on 
me  before  long  in  the  person  of    Lord    Ran- 


ville. I  now  saw  that  I  ought  to  have  re- 
called his  face  to  my  recollection;  but  I  could 
not  even  yet  remember  where  or  how  we  had 
met.  But  I  had  a  vague  impression  that  my 
associations  with  him  were  not  ungenial.  He 
soon  explained  himself  on  that  minor  point. 
"  Morning — morning!"  he  said,  breathless- 
ly. "You  don't  remember  where  we  met 
first,  do  you?  Tell  you.  It  was  at  Misseri's 
hotel  in  Constantinople." 

Then  a  memory  did  comeback  to  me,  and 
I  saw  him  as  he  was  then,  and  I  recalled 
some  genial  associations. 

"Yes,  Lord  Ranville,  I  quite  remember 
you  now." 

"  Sure  you  would;  and  don't  you  recollect 
all  the  jolly  fellows  who  used  to  play  billiards 
with  us  at  the  English  club?"  And  then  he 
ran  over  a  string  of  names,  and  told  me  that 
this  one  was  killed  in  the  Sudan, and  this  other 
had  become  a  diplomatist  of  the  first  class, 
and  somebody  else  had  married  an  American 
heiress,  and  yet  another  was  Undersecretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was  likely  to  rise  and 
be  a  Cabinet  Minister  before  long.  And  I 
bsgan  to  remember  all  about  it,  and  I  re- 
membered, too,  that  I  had  been  taken 
with  young  Ranville — he  was  very  young 
then — as  a  vivid,  inconsequential,  plucky, 
semi-romantic  young  fellow.  1  made  it  clear 
to  him  that  I  remembered  all  about  it. 

"I  remembered  you  the  first  time  I  saw 
you  in  this  place,"  he  said,  with  a  sort  of 
half-reproachful  tone. 

"Why  on  earth  didn't  you  come  up  and 
tell  me  so?" 

"Well,  I  thought  you  would  have  forgot- 
ten all  about  me;  and  you  looked  rather 
solemn,  and  at  that  time  it  didn't  occur  to 
me  that  you  could  be  of  any  particular  use  to 
me — I  mean  to  our  little  plot." 

Oh,  if  every  one  of  us  would  only  be  as 
frank  as  this,  and  tell  us  straight  out  that  he 
refrained  from  claiming  an  old  acquaintance 
because  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  the  old 
acquaintance  could  be  of  any  particular  use 
to  him!  But  I  did  not  say  this  to  Lord  Ran- 
ville. What  I  did  say,  I  put,  however,  some- 
what gravely,  and  with  the  sense  of  the 
authority  attaching  to  the  much  older 
man. 

"Of  what  possible  use,"  I  asked,  "  do  you 
think  that  I  can  be  to  you  now?" 
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"Oh,  haven't  you  heard  anything — any- 
thing at  all  ?  I  thought  little  Nellie  had  given 
you  a  hint." 

"Well,  yes;  little  Nellie  did  give  me  a  lit- 
tle hint — a  very  little  hint.  But  it  wasn't 
much  to  go  upon.  I  want  a  much  fuller  ex- 
planation, and  from  what  I  may  be  allowed 
to  call  a  more  responsible  authority." 

"Yes — yes;  I  see,  I  see!  Of  course — of 
course — I'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Then  he  went  into  the  whole  ntory  of  his 
love  for  Lady  Margaret,  which  he  told  with 
earnestness  and  with  fire,  and  the  story  of 
Lady  Margaret's  love  for  him,  which  he  told 
with  much  difficulty  and  very  sheepishly.  But 
it  had  become  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  pair 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  be  married;  and 
as  the  hard-hearted  parent — he  was  a  wid- 
ower— would  not  give  his  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage, they  had  determined  to  run  away  and 
get  married  in  spite  of  his  teeth.  I  listened 
with  interest  but  composedly.  I  had  heard 
of  such  things  before.  I  had  written  of  such 
things  before.  In  fact,  in  my  own  case — but 
let  that  pass. 

"I  wish,"  he  said,  "you  would  let  Mar- 
garet— Lady  Margaret — talk  to  you  about 
the  whole  affair.  She  is  ten  times  cleverer 
than  I  am,  and  she  would  make  it  clear  to 
you  in  ten  minutes  what  we  want." 

"  But  my  dear  Lord  Ranville,"  I  said,  "I 
quite  understand  what  you  want  to  do,  and 
no  explanation  could  possibly  make  that  any 
clearer.  What  I  do  not  yet  understand  in 
the  least  is  how  I  could  possibly  help  you  in 
any  case;  and  what  right  in  the  world  1 
should  have  to  interfere." 

"Well,"  he  answered,  somewhat  uneasily, 
"it's  just  that,  you  know,  Lady  Margaret 
and  Nellie  could  explain  so  much  better  than 
I  can  It's  all  an  idea  of  theirs,  don't  you 
see  ?' ' 

"I  don't  see  anything  at  all;  at  least  I 
certainly  dor't  see  where  I  come  in." 

"  Yes,  but  that's  exactly  what  they  do  see; 
and  that's  where  they  come  in.  I  tell  you 
they  can  make  it  all  quite  clear  to  you." 

There  was  a  simple  earnestness  and  fervor 
in  the  young  man's  tone  and  manner  that  had 
a  certain  fascination  for  me.  I  had  wholly 
forgotten  in  my  newly  awakened  inerest  all 
thought  of  the  making  of  a  romance  out  of 
this  curious  little  exhibition  of  living  realism. 


I  was  only  thinking  about   what   those  con- 
cerned in  it  could  possibly  expect  me  to  do. 

"  Will  you  see  Lady  Margaret  and  Nellie?" 
the  impetuous  Ranville  asked;  "they  won't 
do  you  any  harm,  don't  you  know." 

"Of  course,  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure, 
if  you  can't  explain." 

"  Well,  I'd  rather  let  them  explain." 

"All  right.  I  shall  be  too  delighted."  I 
was  not  delighted,  all  the  same. 

"Then  you  remain  here  after  the  gates  are 
closed,  and  they  will  find  you  out  later  on." 

I  did  remain,  and  they  did  find  me  out. 
Lady  Margaret  was  a  very  pretty,  winsome 
girl,  with  a  delightful  freshness  and  ease  of 
manner.     She  came  to  the  point  at  once. 

"Lord  Ranville  tells  me."  she  said,  "that 
you  will  be  our  friend  and  helpns  if  you  can." 

"  Most  certainly,  but  what  can  I  do  ?" 

"  Well,  you  can  pay  a  little  attention  to 
me,  if  you  don't  particularly  object,  now  and 
again  in  this  garden.  Sometimes  you  might 
walk  with  me  in  the  hours  when  the  gates  are 
open,  sometimes,  as  now,  in  the  hours  when 
the  gates  are  closed.  Nellie  will  keep  us 
company.  I  want  the  people  here  to  see  us; 
I  want  my  people  and  Nellie's  father  to  hear 
about  us;  I  want  to  get  talked  about.  It 
can't  do  you  any  harm,  you  know.  Your 
name  is  known  to  every  one,  and  you  haven't 
a  wife  to  be  jealous  and  make  a  row;  and  you 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  some 
of  your  time  in  this  garden;  and — and"  — 

I  knew  she  was  on  the  point  of  saying, 
"You  are  no  longer  young,"  or  something 
of  that  sort;  but  she  pulled  herself  up,  or  I 
pulled  her  up,  and  the  melancholy  unmista- 
kable fact  remained  unspoken. 

"  Still,  I  don't  in  the  least  understand  how 
my  exhibiting  a  hopeless  affection  for  you 
would  help  you  and  Lord  Ranville  to  get 
married." 

"Oh,  but  it  would,  tho!  We  have 
arranged  it  all.  Ranville  will  go  off  at  once 
to  some  place  in  Scotland  and  domicil  him- 
self there  for  the  necessary  number  of  days  or 
weeks,  or  whatever  it  is,  and  will  make  every 
arrangement  for  the  marriage,  and  in  the 
meantime  all  suspicion  will  have  been  turned 
off  and  my  people  will  be  sure  that  he  and  I 
have  quarreled;  and  then  when  the  right 
time  comes  Ranville  will  wire  to  you.  We 
shall   arrai  ge   a    form,  'Send  your  letter  of 
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introduction,'  or  something  of  that  kind,  and 
then  you  are  to  run  away  with  me!" 

"  To  run  away  with  you  ?" 

"Yes,  with  me  and  my  maid,  as  far  as 
Euston  Square,  and  put  us  into  the  train  for 
the  night  mail.  You  see  no  one  will  suspect 
anything  if  you  and  I  and  Nellie  are  seen 
walking  out  of  this  garden  at  seven  in  the 
afternoon.  Nellie's  father  has  his  eye  firmly 
set  on  Lord  Ranville,  but  he  has  no  instruc- 
tions to  look  after  the  goings  on  of  Nellie  and 
you.  Then,  as  soon  as  we  have  got  fairly 
off  the  premises,  Nellie  will  return  to  her 
home  and  we  shall  find  my  maid  waiting  for 
us,  with  a  cab  and  my  things,  and  you  will 
come  with  us  to  the  station  and  see  us  into  a 
carriage;  and  that  is  all.  Come,  you  will  do 
this  for  us,  will  you  not?" 

"Oh  yes;  you  will  do  it!"  little  Nellie 
added,  imploringly. 

"Won't  it  get  Nellie  into  trouble?" 

"Oh,  nevermind  me,"  Nellie  said,  buoy- 
antly. "I  can  easily  talk  my  dear  old  father 
over,  once  the  thing  is  done." 

"Yes,"  Lady  Margaret  added,  with  a 
bright,  encouraging  smile;  "and  I  can  easily 
talk  my  dear  old  father  over  once  the  thing 
is  done!     Come,  will  you  help  us?" 

"I  can't  refuse,"  I  said,  hesitatingly. 

"Do  ycu  wish  you  could?"  There  was 
something  very  bewitching  about  her  appeal- 
ing look.     I  could  not  resist  it. 

"Well,  no,  if  it  comes  to  that,  I  don't  wish 
it  any  longer." 

"Shall  you  be  here  to-morrow — same 
hour?" 

"To-morrow — same  hour." 

There  were  many  to-morrows — many 
same  hours.  Lady  Margaret,  of  course,  did 
not  come  every  day.  But  she  did  come 
often  enough  to  make  her  occasional  meet- 
ings with  me  observed  by  Nellie  Bland's 
father  and  the  few  other  official  attendants 
of  the  garden.  Nellie  came  and  talked  to 
me  every  now  and  then,  and  her  sparkling 
eyes  always  conveyed  glances  of  friendly  and 
even  affectionate  confidence.  When  Lady 
Margaret  and  I  walked  together  we  talked  of 
only  one  subject— the  approaching  of  her 
complete  happiness,  in  the  bringing  about  of 
which  I  was  playing  so  generous  a  part. 

I  was  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  I 
was  playing   a  very   foolish    and    ridiculous 


part.  What  affair  was  it  all  of  mine?  Yet  I 
could  not  help  being  touched  by  the  confi- 
dence this  bright  and  pretty  young  woman 
showed  in  me — even  when  I  knew  most 
clearly  that  had  I  been  twenty  years  younger 
she  would  not  have  trusted  herself  and  her 
story  to  me  with  half  the  same  amount  of 
confidence.  Well — well,  is  not  that  one  of 
the  consolations  that  manhood  retains  for 
the  trouble  of  having  passed  its  prime?  Lady 
Margaret  talked  over  her  whole  story  and 
her  whole  prospects  with  me  as  if  I  were 
some  loving  uncle  of  hers  who  had  come  to 
her  assistance  in  carrying  through  a  love- 
project  of  marriage  in  defiance  of  heartless 
parents.  It  was  quite  clear  to  me  that  if  I 
had  been  only  a  few  years  younger  I  should 
be  wholly  out  of  it  for  the  part  which  Lady 
Margaret  wanted  me  to  play.  What  could 
be  better  for  me  than  to  fill  such  a  part  and 
to  be  able,  by  reason  of  my  very  years, 
to  help  so  charming  a  young  woman  ?  Why 
should  I  not  be  glad  that  I  was  growing  old 
and  because  of  my  years  could  help  this  pair 
of  young  lovers  in  distress? 

"  Won't  you  come  and  see  my  father  some 
time?"  Lady  Margaret  asked  one  day,  after 
we  had  paced,  deep  in  talk,  around  the  path- 
ways of  the  garden.  I  recalled  with  fresh 
interest  a  line  from  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  beau- 
tiful poem,  "  To  Helen  ": 
"  Ah,  bear  in  mind  that  garden  was  enchanted  !" 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  Isaid;  "after,  I 
think,  but  not  before." 

"Af'er  what?" 

"  After  your  marriage,  of  course." 

' '  But  why  not  before  ?" 

"  Because  I  think  I  am  entering  into  asort 
of  conspiracy  against  him." 

"  Oh,  but  it  will  all  come  right,"  she  said, 
energetically.  "The  moment  my  father 
really  sees  that  my  heart  is  set  on  my  mar- 
riage with  Lord  Ranville  he  will  consent  to 
everything;  and  he  will  like  you  the  better 
for  having  helped  us  out  with  it." 

"  Then — yes;    but  certainly  not  now." 

"Do  you  know  that  he  asked  me  about 
you  last  night  ?" 

"No,  I  have  not  the  least  idea." 

"Yes,  he  did.  Nellie's  father  had  told 
him  that  I  had  made  your  acquaintance,  and 
he  asked  why  I  did  not  bring  you  to  see  him, 
or  ask  you  to  dinner,  or  something.     He  has 
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read  your  books,  and  he  is  very  anxious  to 
meet  you  and  to  have  a  talk.  He  says  he  is 
sure  you  and  he  have  a  great  many  ideas  in 
CDmmon." 

"  Dear  Lady  Margaret" —  I  began. 
"Am    I    really   dear  to  you?"  she  asked; 
' '  really  and  truly  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed  you  are.  That  is  why  I 
want  to  help  you  in  your  marriage  with  Lord 
Ranville." 

"  How  kind  and  sweet  you  are!"  she  said; 
and  that  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  which 
showed  me  at  once  how  much  her  heart  was 
set  on  Lord  Ranville,  and  what  a  sincere  re- 
gard she  had  for  me  as  an  elderly  champion 
and  accomplice  in  her  plot  against  her 
father. 

But  I  explained  I  should  not  like  just  at 
present  to  see  Lord  Grassford. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  understand,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"  You  see  I  am  abetting  you  now  against 
him.  Once  you  have  your  heart's  desire  you 
can  get  my  pardon  from  him." 

So  we  parted  for  the  hour.  I  saw  her  and 
I  saw  Nellie  for  a  few  moments  now  and 
again.  We  had  hardly  any  serious  talk  until 
the  time  came  for  making  definite  and  prac- 
tical arrangements.  We  were  all — we  three 
— altho  without  acknowledged  interchange 
of  ideas  on  the  subject,  waiting  for  the  time 
when  some  mysterious  and  to  all  appearance 
unmeaning  telegram  should  reach  me. 

In  the  meantime  I  could  not  help  thinking 
as    I    meandered   and    mooned   through  the 
garden  that  it  would  have  been  very  delight- 
ful if  I  could  have  gone  back  twenty  years  in 
life  and  made  love  to  Lady  Margaret  on  my 
own   account.     For  then,  I    said    to    myself, 
Lord   Ranville  would  be  only  ten  years  old, 
and  so  he  would  not  have  cared  three  straws 
for  any  girl  and  would  not  have  been  in  the 
least  jealous,  and  I  should  be   doing  him  no 
unfriendly  act  and  could  have  no  remorse  of 
conscience.     But  then  it  was   borne   in  upon 
my   mind   that  under  these  conditions  Lady 
Margaret  would  be  only  eight  years  old,  and 
the  question  of  love-making  could  not  arise. 
So,  on  the  whole,  as  the   question    of   love- 
making  could  not  arise,  it  was  quite  as  well 
that  things  should  remain  just  as  they  were, 
especially   seeing   that  I  could    not  possibly 
make  them  anything  other  than  as  they  were. 


At  last — at  last — I  received  one  morning  a 
telegram  at  my  lodgings  which  bore  upon  the 
common  enterprise.  It  was  certainly  short 
enough: 

"  Your  friend  had  better  take  Helensburgh 
steamer." 

It  puzzled  me  at  first,  but  I  soon  thought 
it  out.  Yes,  Ranville  had  made  his  arrange- 
ments at  Helensburgh,  near  Glasgow,  and 
there  he  was  to  await  my  friend.  I  knew 
that  the  very  fact  of  his  giving  no  date 
meant  that  my  friend  must  go  on  at  once,  and 
that  we  might  count  on  his  taking  good  care 
to  meet  her  at  the  station.  There  was  noth- 
ing better  to  be  done  now  than  to  catch  the 
evening  train  for  Glasgow.  I  hurried  over 
to  the  gardens  and  walked  about  there  a 
good  deal  before  I  saw  even  Nellie.  After  a 
while  she  came  into  the  gardens  and  we 
quite  accidentally  crossed  each  other's 
path. 

"Good-day,  Miss  Bland,"  I  said.  "Are 
you  any  good  at  reading  riddles  or  making 
out  acrostics,  or  puzzles,  or  that  sort  of 
thing?" 

"Oh  no,  not  the  least  in  the  world;  but 
what  is  puzzling  you?" 

"Only  a  telegram  I  have  got  from  a  queer 
chap  in  Scotland,  and  I  can't  quite  make 
out  what  he  means.  Look  here,  this  is 
what  he  says." 

She  took  the  telegram  and  glanced  over 
it  with  curious  eyes. 

"Is there  a  steamer  called  Helensburgh?" 
she  asked,  very  anxiously. 

"I  don't  know;  but  there  is  a  place  called 
Helensburgh,  near  Glasgow." 
"Oh!     Are  you  staying  here?" 
'   For  the  present,  yes." 
"All  right;"    and  she  disappeared. 
I    had    not    long    to  remain    in  solitude. 
Lady  Margaret  soon  came  and  we  talked  the 
matter    over.       The    interpretation    of    the 
telegram  was  obvious  now  to  all  three  of  us. 
Lady  Margaret  and   her  maid  were  to  leave 
town  that  night  by  the  Glasgow   mail  from 
Euston,    and    make    their  way    to    Helens- 
burgh.    Lord    Ranville    would,     of    course, 
take  it  for  granted  that  no  avoidable  delay 
would  be  allowed  to  interpose. 

And  now  there  came  a  change;  not  in  Lady 
Margaret's  feelings,  but  in  her  immediate 
anxieties.     She   saw   clearly  enough    to   the 
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safe  accomplishment  of  her  heart's  desire,  and 
therefore  her  anxiety  for  the  moment  was  how 
to  save  her  father  from  any  avoidable  pro- 
longed trouble  or  fear  about  her.  She  put 
aside  altogether  the  old-fashioned  projects  of 
a  story  about  visiting  an  aunt  in  the  country 
or  spending  a  night  with  the  family  of  some 
school  friend  in  town.  She  wanted  to  put 
the  reality  of  the  thing  at  once  before  her 
father,  and  have  the  first  stroke  of  pain  over. 
Therefore  it  was  arranged  that  she  should 
write  a  letter  to  her  father,  telling  him  that 
she  was  determined  to  marry  Lord  Ranville, 
praying  for  his  forgiveness,  saying  that  it 
would  be  futile  for  him  to  try  to  prevent  her, 
for  the  marriage  would  be  over  long  before  he 
could  possibly  find  out  where  she  was,  and 
adding  many  genuine  words  of  love  and  peni- 
tence. This  letter  I  was  to  leave  at  Lord 
Grassford's  after  the  time  had  arrived  for  the 
departure  of  the  train.  In  the  meantime  she 
and  I  were  to  walk  out  of  the  gardens  quietly 
about  half-past  seven  o'clock  and  make  for 
the  station,  independent  of  the  maid  and  the 
cab.  The  maid  and  the  cab  were  to  get  to 
the  station  in  their  own  way.  All  of  which 
came  to  pass. 

Having  seen  Lady  Margaret  off  and  made 
sure  that  the  train  was  gone,  I  drove  to  Lord 
Grassford's  and  merely  handed  in  the  letter 
for   him.     Then  to  avoid  inconvenient  ques- 


tionings I  took  a  late  train  to  Brighton  and 
put  up  at  the  Metropole  there  and  looked  out 
with  eager  interest  for  further  developments. 
Nothing  happened  the  first  day.  On  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  I  saw  the  bills  of 
the  London  papers  adorned  with  huge  letters 
telling  of  "Elopement  in  High  Life!' 
**  Romantic  Affair  in  Chesterfield  Gardens!" 
"  Lochinvar  in  London!"  "The  Old  Lord's 
Daughter  and  the  Young  Lord's  Wife!"  and 
other  such  attractive  and  varied  announce- 
ments. A  few  days  after  I  read  that  "  Lord 
and  Lady  Ranville  are  spending  their  honey- 
moon on  the  Continent,  after  which  the 
newly  wedded  pair  will  return  to  make  some 
stay  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  Lord 
Grassford, at  Chesterfield  Gardens,  London." 
Let  me  not  be  supposed  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  newly  married  pair  had,  in  their 
happiness,  forgotten  me.  I  heard  from  them 
often  whi.ethey  were  abroad,  and  when  they 
returned  I  made,  through  them,  the  pleasure 
of  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Grassford.  Sol 
had  three  new  friends  instead  of  two.  But 
Lord  Grassford  good-humoredly  grumbled  at 
the  fact  that  for  days  and  days  the  whole 
attention  of  London  had  been  riveted  on  the 
once  quiet  gardens.  "  Serves  you  all  right," 
he  said,  "if  you  can  never  take  a  quiet  walk 
there  again." 

London,  England. 
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BY    PARK    BENJAMIN. 


Some  seven  years  ago  there  were  started  in 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  military  or- 
ganizations different  from  any  that  had  hith- 
erto been  established  under  purely  State 
auspices.  They  were  made  up  of  amateur  sail- 
ors— men  of  all  classes  in  society — brought 
together  by  a  common  predilection  for  naval 
life  and  discipline  and  by  a  desire  to  become 
drilled  and  skilful  in  the  calling  of  the  man- 
of-war' s-man  in  order  that  they  might  collect- 
ively render  in  emergencies  certain  services 
to  the  State  in  assistance  to  the  national 
navy.  They  became  known  as  the  Naval 
Militia;  sometimes,  tho  inaccurately,  as  the 
Naval  Reserves. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  their 
work  had  mainly  been  that   appertaining   to 


coast-guards.  They  had  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  naval  education,  become  quite 
proficient  as  pilots  of  the  waters  adjacent  to 
their  homes,  made  many  surveys  of  coasts 
and  harbors  and  established  signal  stations, 
manned  boat  expeditions  and  camps,  and  had 
done  a  few  brief  but  very  creditable  tours  of 
duty  on  actual  war  vessels,  where  opportuni- 
ties were  given  them  for  gun  instruction  and 
target  practice.  Their  officers  were  in  large 
measure  former  officers  of  the  navy  and 
graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy,  many  of 
whom  had  seen  long  service.  They  brought 
the  discipline  and  drill  well  up  to  the  strict- 
est navy  standard. 

Like   all  new  schemes,  this  one  met  with 
obstacles.       As    money    was     necessary    for 
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equipments,  arms  and  supplies,  appeals  had 
to  be  made  to  the  State  Legislatures  for  ap- 
propriations.    These  demands  were  antago- 
nized by  national  guard  organizations,  which 
saw  in  them  mere  diversions  of  the  available 
military  funds,  which  they  regarded  as  scanty 
enough  for   their  own  purposes  and  by  the 
'•  hayseed"   legislator  from  the  interior  and 
without  conception  of   the  problems  of  har- 
bor and  coast  defense.     The  instinctive  con- 
servatism of  the  regular  navy  arrayed   itself 
mainly  in  opposition.     It  saw  little  or  no  use 
for   such   a    militia.     It   averred,    and    with 
great  force,  that  competent  sailormen   could 
not  be  made  by  occasional  drills  on  an  obso- 
lete wooden  hulk  moored  to  a  wharf,  that  the 
militiamen  came    from   social  strata  whence 
Jacky  is  seldom  derived,  and  that  they  never 
could  adapt  themselves  to  the  duties  of  the 
enlisted  men;  that  if  naval  officers  could  be 
produced    in   this    ready-to-hand    way    the 
Naval  Academy  was   a   useless  expense  and 
might  as  well  go,  and  that  the  whole  thing 
was  much  more  likely  to  impair  the  navy  not 
only  by  bringing  into   it  unassimilable  ma- 
terial just  at   emergencies  and  by  injecting 
into  the  unsolved  problems  of  naval  reform 
new  and  disturbing  elements  than  to  help  it 
by  rendering  any  really  useful  assis*ance.     If 
all  of  the  naval  officers  had  thought  in  this 
way,    the     naval    militia    might    well    have 
succumbed     in    its    earliest    infancy.        But 
some  of  them  took  a  different  view,  and  the 
citizens  and  associations  which  stood  behind 
the    militia  organizations  and  furnished  sup- 
plies by  private  subscription  when  none  other 
were  to  be  had,  had  also  sufficient  influence 
with   the    Navy    Department   to  secure  the 
attention  of  the  General  Government.     Some 
of  the  brighter  men  of  the  navy  saw  at  once 
its  strategic  utility,  and  at  the  War  College  at 
Newport  the  naval  militia  quickly  became  a 
factor  in  the  projected  plans  of  coast  defense. 
A  definite  place  was  marked  out  for  it  in  the 
resolution  of  the  various  strategic  problems. 
It   was  advised    to   practice  certain  definite 
drills   and  other   work  which  it  was  told  it 
would  be  called  upon  in  event  of  war  at  once 
to  do  as  an  organization.    A  naval  officer  was 
detailed  to  inspect  and  generally  look  after  it; 
small  grants  from  the  National  Treasury  were 
made;    a    few    antiquated      wooden     hulks 
scarcely  fit  for  anything  but  the  "  boneyard" 


were  loaned  with  much  circumspection  for 
use  as  drill-rooms  and  armories.  That  is  as 
far  as  the  progressive  promoters  of  the  naval 
militia  had  got  when  the  war  began.  The 
idea  of  doing  anything  more  for  it  threw  the 
Bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department  into  a 
cyclone  of  shivering  doubt — which  had  its 
dangerous  and  confused  center  in  a  single 
intellectuality  which  then  temporarily  illu- 
mined the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

No  sooner  had  hostilities  opened  than  the 
rampant  conservatism,  which  had  relaxed  to 
the  foregoing  limited  extent,  resumed  the  full 
rigor  of  its  sway.  The  naval  militia  as  an 
organization  was  ignored.  The  recommen- 
dations of  the  best  strategists  in  the  navy 
concerning  it  were  tossed  aside.  The  fact 
that  it  had  fitted  itself  mainly  at  its  own 
expense  to  do  certain  valuable  work,  was 
regarded  as  of  no  consequence.  It  was 
given  no  more  intelligent  consideration  than 
any  undisciplined  mob  of  citizens  who  might 
indicate  their  willingness  to  serve  under  the 
colors  afloat.  It  was  told  that  its  members 
could  enlist  in  the  regular  navy  as  individuals 
— and  that  its  officers  might  seek  volunteer 
appointments  through  the  usual  channels. 

The  New  York  naval  militia  responded 
without  a  murmur  or  a  criticism.  Officers 
and  men  abandoned  their  organization  and 
were  the  first  to  answer  the  President's  call. 
No  duty  however  harsh  was  avoided.  A  man 
may  live  as  a  soldier  in  a  tent  or  in  the  open, 
and,  save  for  the  prevalent  discipline,  find 
his  existence  not  materially  different  from 
that  which  he  may  have  chosen  for  pleasure 
in  the  camps  of  the  Maine  woods  or  on  the 
plains.  But  people  don't  spend  their  vaca- 
tions heaving  coal  into  blazing  furnaces  or 
dragging  it  out  of  superheated  bunkers,  or 
scrubbing  decks  or  metal  work,  or  perform- 
ing the  thousand  and  one  irksome  tasks 
which  fall  to  the  sailor.  But  the  naval  mil- 
itiamen stepped  from  their  offices  and  their 
counting-rooms  and  their  studios  into  the 
stoke-holes,  and  behind  the  gun-shields, 
and  hands  which  had  never  wielded  any- 
thing more  onerous  than  a  golf  club, 
shoveled  in  coal  to  the  furnaces  or 
hoisted  ammunition  and  handled  guns 
in  a  way  that  showed  that  even  if  short- 
sighted souls  in  the  Navy  Department  could 
practically     annihilate     their     organization, 
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they  could  not  prevent  the  intelligence  be- 
hind it  from  shining  forth.  Then  the  opin- 
ions of  a  saving  remnant  of  progressive  naval 
officers  began  to  assert  their  potency. 
Brownson — commander,  and  no  abler  man  in 
the  service — staked  his  reputation  on  the 
abilities  of  the  naval  militiamen  and  took 
command  of  the  "Yankee"  manned  by 
them.  What  the  "  Yankee  "  did  is  history. 
Some  more  of  them  fastened  upon  the  an- 
cient monitors  and  went  to  sea  in  them  re- 
gardless of  the  croaking  shell-backs  who 
predicted  that  their  voyages  would  be  mainly 
perpendicular.  Some  more  of  them  manned 
the  auxiliary  yachts  and  harbor  defense 
fleets.  More  yet  kept  vigil  in  the  signal  sta- 
tions along  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Texas. 
It  was  demonstrated  practically  and  beyond 
peradventure  that  for  citizens  trained  and  in- 
telligent in  naval  matters,  the  navy  has  in 
time  of  emergency  instant  use;  and  that 
the  more  of  them  we  have  in  this  country 
the  better. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  conceded 
that  it  was  also  shown  that  the  specific  State 
organization  of  these  men  could  be  eliminated 
without  destroying  their  usefulness.  In  fact, 
while  the  sailors  of  the  naval  militia  have 
far  more  advocates  now  than  they  had  before 
the  war,  it  is  a  question  whether  a  State 
naval  militia  as  such  is  still  looked  upon  as 
the  best  possible  means  of  concentration  and 
organization,  or  other  than  as  a  makeshift. 
It  is  true  that  no  assimilation  process  is  nec- 
essary to  convert  the  State  naval  militiaman 
into  the  navy  Tacky.  He  does  not  need  to 
go  to  any  "camp  of  preparation"  or  to 
change  a  material  detail  of  his  equipment. 
He  simply  shoulders  his  hammock  and  bag 
and  reports  on  board  his  ship — and  is  mus- 
tered in.  But  it  would  be  better— it  would 
save  a  lot  of  perplexing  questions  ranging 
all  the  way  from  constitutional  prohibition  of 
State  navies  to  minor  details  of  drill — if  the 
Naval  Militia  of  the  States  could  be  changed 
into  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve. 

Then  these  men  would  be  always  a  part  of 
the  navy,  subject  to  the  direct  orders  of  the 
President,  and  available  instantly  through 
such  orders  without  preliminary  negotia- 
tions with  State  officials.  Their  setvice  in 
peace  could  be  limited  in  point  of  time,  char- 
acter  ancj  ^locality.      Their    duties   could  be 


arranged  by  the  naval  authorities  and  made 
harmonious  with  the  general  work  of  the 
navy.  Instead  of  a  factor  educated  in  peace 
to  do  certain  things,  and  then  in  war  set  to 
doing  something  else,  these  men  could  be 
made  into  specialists  in  all  that  pertains  to 
coast  and  harbor  defense  afloat — all  shoal 
water  work,  in  fact,  leaving  to  the  active 
naval  establishment  duty  at  sea.  The  organ- 
ization could  be  increased  and  improved  by 
bringing  into  it  under  adequate  inducements 
the  skilful  sailors  and  fishermen  who  ply 
their  trade  around  our  coasts — the  New 
England  cod  fishers,  the  Long  Island  bay- 
men,  the  boatmen  of  the  Atlantic  sounds 
and  inlets — consummate  seamen  all  of  them. 
It  should  include  the  life-saving  establish- 
ment. It  should  be  assigned  to  all  subsidized 
ships,  and  all  merchant  vessels  selected  for 
conversion  into  war-ships.  It  should  know 
where  the  war  fittings  of  these  vessels  are 
and  how  to  apply  them  with  the  utmost 
celerity;  it  should  be  ready  to  man  these 
crafts  the  moment  they  pass  from  private 
control  into  that  of  the  United  States.  Fi- 
nally it  should  be  provided  with  war-ships  of 
small  size,  but  of  the  latest  design  for  pur- 
poses of  drill  and  instruction,  and  it  should 
go  to  the  navy-yards  and  torpedo  stations  at 
definite  periods  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  details  of  such  a  national  naval  re- 
serve are  not  complicated,  and  they  have 
already  been  worked  out  by  Captain  J.  W. 
Miller,  the  Commander  of  the  New  York 
Naval  Militia  and  other  prominent  officers  of 
the  various  State  organizations.  When 
Congress  meets,  and  the  necessary  reforms 
in  the  navy  are  taken  up  for  consideration, 
as  they  ought  to  be  and  doubtless  will  be,  the 
establishment  of  the  naval  reserve  can  be 
dealt  with  as  a  part  of  a  general  plan,  aiming 
to  secure  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  whole 
naval  establishment.  No  better  time  could 
be  found  than  the  near  future,  while  the 
splendid  exploits  of  the  navy  and  the  little 
contingent  of  naval  militiamen  who  joined 
it  are  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  to  secure 
the  enlistment  of  the  right  sort  of  men.  The 
volunteer  officers  who  came  into  the  navy  for 
the  war  include  many  who  are  not  of  the 
naval  militia  and  who  have  done  admirable 
service  and  are  now  being  discharged.  Many 
of  them  would  willingly  join  such   a  reserve. 
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So  also  there  are  many  enlisted  men  who 
entered  the  navy  from  patriotic  motives,  in- 
cident to  the  war,  and  who  had  no  intention 
of  following  it  actively  after  their  terms  of 
enlistment  had  expired,  who  could  also  be 
gathered  in  far  better  within  the  next  year 
or  so  than  after  they  have  lost  in  private 
pursuits  their  wholesome  "  taste  for  the 
brine.' ' 

Mearwhile  the  possibility  that  the  naval 
militias  may  thus  be  merged  into  a  larger 
national  body  of  even  greater  usefulness  is  a 
a  sound  reason  for  actively  supporting  them. 
The  Navy  Department  has  on  hand  numer- 
ous small  vessels — the  converted   yachts,  for 


example — which  are  already  armed  and  which 
have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  manned 
by  the  Naval  Militia.  It  should  retain  them, 
and  send  them  to  New  York,  Boston,  Balti- 
more, New  Orleans.  San  Francisco,  and  other 
Naval  Militia  headquarters  for  the  continued 
use  of  that  organization.  And  above  all,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  achievements  of  the 
citizen-sailors  have  won  for  them  a  respite 
from  the  carping  criticisms  so  rife  before  the 
war.  They  have  shown  what  they  can  do  and 
their  willingness  to  do  it,  and  they  have 
earned  not  only  the  support  of  the  people  but 
of  the  people's  servants  in  office. 

New  York  City. 


THE  WELCOME  OF  OUR  TEARS. 


BY    ROBERT    UNDERWOOD    JOHNSON. 


Now  is  the  time  to  be  glad! 

Now  is  the  time  to  be  gay! 
With  welcome  the  city  is  mad, 

And  the  flags  and  the  winds  are  at  play. 
There,  down  the  street  full  of  faces 

(Like  a  furrow  that  Joy  has  plowed), 
The  heart  and  the  eye  run  races 

Which  first  shall  greet  the  proud. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  come! 

You  can  tell  by  the  cheer  and  the  shout 
That  keep  just  ahead  of  the  drum 

Where  the  little  flags  break  out. 
I  can  tell  by  the  blood's  quick  leaping 

My  sluggish  veins  along, 
Lean  tell  by  my  footstep's  keeping 

The  rhythm  of  battle-song. 


Against  them  the  sword  of  the  Cid 

In  the  hand  of  a  haughty  foe; 
Against  them  the  jungle  that  hid 

Iron-fanged  serpents  a-row; 
Against  them  the  storm  and  the  baking 

Of  sun  on  the  rain-drenched  skin; 
Against  them  the  fever's  aching, 

Against  them  their  country's  sin. 

Here  they  are!  father  and  lad. 

Now  let  us  cheer  them — but  stay! 
Too  haggard  that  face  to  be  glad, 

Too  weary  those  feet  to  be  gay. 
God!  are  these  phantoms  the  handsome 

Young  knights  that  went,  eager  to  save  ? 
O  Freedom,  is  this  then  the  ransom 

We  give  to  the  starved  and  the  slave? 


They  whom  we  welcome  to-day — 

Why  do  the  shout  and  the  cheer 
Lining  each  step  of  their  way, 

Seems  like  a  dirge  and  a  tear? 
Is  it  that  some  may  be  wearing 

Laurels  of  others  ?     Ay,  see! 
Count  the  thin  ranks  of  the  daring 

Each  wears  his  laurels  for  three  ! 


New  York  City, 


And  we  thought  it  a  time  to  be  glad! 
And  we  thought  it  a  time  to  be  gay! 


COLONEL  JOHN   HAY, 


SECRETARY     OF    STATE. 
BY    HENRY    MACFARLAND. 


None  of  his  thirty-seven  predecessors  had 
better  preparation  than  Col.  John  Hay  for 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State;  and  ex-Sec- 
retary John  W.  Foster  is  the  only  one  of 
modern  times  who  had  the  advantage  of  dip- 
lomatic service  abroad  before  he  came  to 
the  head  of  the  State  Department.  But 
while  Colonel  Foster  had  served  as  Minister 
to  Mexico,  and  to  Spain,  and  to  Russia, 
Colonel  Hay  has  served  as  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation, and  at  times  Chargt,  or  acting  Minis- 
ter at  Paris,  Vienna  and  Madrid  before  fill- 
ing so  acceptably  the  Ambassadorship  at 
London,  which  is  the  greatest  place  in  our 
diplomatic  ranks,  and  besides,  has  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Department  itself,  through 
his  two  years'  experience  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  latter  half  of  the  Hayes 
Administration.  But  below  all  this  lies  the 
unequaled  training  of  four  years'  intimate 
day  and  night  association  with  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  White  House,  the  foundation 
of  Colonel  Hay's  fortunes.  It  is  a  great 
thing  for  the  Administration  and  for  the 
country  that  Colonel  Hay  comes  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  the  necessary  equipment, 
which  most  of  his  predecessors  have  had 
to  acquire  after  they  took  the  portfolio,  in 
the  way  of  acquaintance  with  its  methods  and 
traditions,  and  that  knowedge  of  our  foreign 
affairs  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  actual 
service  in  the  Department,  and  in  our  prin- 
cipal legations  in  Europe;  but  it  is  a  greater 
thing  that  the  new  Secretary  of  State  brings 
to  his  important  task  what  he  learned  from 
the  foremost  American,  in  the  most  heroic 
period  of  our  history.  He  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  his  predecessors  in  being  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  leaders  of  England, 
whose  confidence  he  has  won,  so  that  if 
necessary  he  could  here,  at  times,  by  personal 
and  unofficial  correspondence  with  them, 
continue  to  do  the  work  of  an  Ambassador 
at  London;  but  he  has  a  much  greater  ad- 
vantage in  the  fact  that  he  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  President  Lincoln,  and  in  the 
impressions  of  that  intimacy  upon  his  young 
mind,  which  remain  as  principles  of  his  pub- 


lic career;  that  he  is  the  only  man,  now 
prominent  in  our  Government,  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  such  impressions. 

Col.  John  Hay,  for  he  will  be  called  by  the 
title  Lincoln  gave  him,  even  if  he  comes  to 
be  President,  as  some  of  his  friends  predict, 
is  what  is  called  a  favorite  of  fortune,  and, 
indeed,  says  of  himself,  half  in  jest  and  half 
in  earnest,  that  he  owes  his  success  to  per- 
sistent pursuit  by  the  fickle  goddess.  And 
while,  of  course,  opportunity  avails  nothing 
without  ability,  it  is  evident  that  Colonel 
Hay  has  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  this 
respect.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his 
manhood,  within  a  year  after  he  was  grad- 
uated from  Brown  University,  he  met  the 
great  opportunity  of  his  life,  when,  at  twenty- 
one,  he  was  introduced  by  his  uncle  Mal- 
colm Hay,  as  a  student  in  the  law  office  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  Springfield.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
the  "self-made"  genius,  then  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  his  profession  and  his  party 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  with  an  increas- 
ing national  reputation,  took  a  liking  for  the 
young  collegian,  with  whom  he  seemed  to 
have  much  in  common  in  spite  of  the  dispar- 
ity between  them  in  age,  temperament  and 
early  social  and  educational  advantages.  A 
gentleman  by  birth  and  breeding,  in  the  con- 
ventional as  well  as  the  real  sense,  young  Hay 
had  seen  only  the  better  side  of  pioneer  life 
in  the  little  town  of  Salem,  Ind.,  where  his 
physician  father,  Charles  Hay,  had  settled 
after  his  sturdy  grandfather,  John  Hay,  son 
of  Adam  Hay,  the  Revolutionary  soldier  and 
friend  of  Washington,  had  removed  from 
Kentucky  to  Illinois  because  he  would  not 
live  in  a  slave  State.  The  Hays  were  Scotch 
of  course,  Adam  being  the  son  of  the  John 
Hay  who  left  the  army  of  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine to  come  to  America  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century;  but  Charles  Hay  had  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  David  A.  Leonard,  a 
Rhode  Island  man  of  English  ancestry,  so 
that  young  Hay  inherited  the  fine  traits  of 
both  Scotch  and  English  character.  It  was 
natural  that  his  mother's  son  should  be  sent 
to    Brown     University,  and     that    with     his 
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talents  and  tastes  young  Hay  did  well 
there,  excelling  in  composition  in  a 
class  which  turned  out  more  good  writers 
than  the  average,  and  taking  a  wholesome 
interest  in  all  the  social  life  of  the  little  col- 
lege where  he  was  very  popular,  especially  as 
a  member  of  the  Theta  Delta  Chi  fraternity. 
It  was  this  bright,  fine,  likable  youth  whose 
shrewdness  drew  him  to  the  law,  while  his 
sentiment  was  trying  to  draw  him  to  litera- 
ture, well  balanced  in  sense  and  sensibility, 
capable,  if  not  fond,  of  intense  industry,  and 
thorough  in  his  execution,  reticent  without 
being  taciturn  under  all  his  cheerful  candor, 
and  gifted  with  humor  and  a  keen  sense  of 
it,  who  won  Mr.  Lincoln's  regard  immedi- 
ately and  gradually  grew  closer  and  closer  to 
him  until  he  became  almost  like  a  son.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  few  intimates  with  all  his  friends, 
and  Mr.  Hay  is  just  like  him  in  that  respect; 
but  they  were  as  intimate  together  as  two 
such  different  natures  could  be,  and  to  an  in- 
creasing degree  while  Mr.  Hay  lived  at  the 
White  House  as  a  member  of  the  family  dur- 
ing most  of  the  War  and  afterward,  until 
his  friend  and  mentor  was  assassinated.  Mr. 
Hay  did  not  have  much  opportunity  to  learn 
law  from  the  great  lawyer,  for  already  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  absorbed  in  national  politics, 
and  the  next  year  his  office  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Republican  Party,  which  had 
nominated  him  for  the  Presidency.  But  at  an 
age  when  many  young  men  are  still  at  the  uni- 
versity, Mr.  Hay  was  learning  with  vivid  in- 
terest from  the  man  who  was  the  greatest 
politician,  as  well  as  the  greatest  statesman 
of  his  time,  practical  lessons  in  both  politics 
and  statesmanship,  althohe  did  masterenough 
law  to  gain  admission  to  the  bar  just  before 
he  started  with  Mr.  Lincoln  on  his  memo- 
rable journey  to  the  White  House.  All 
through  that  strenuous  and  momentous  cam- 
paign young  Hay  paid  for  his  tuition  with 
devoted  labors  night  and  day,  in  the  interest 
of  his  preceptor;  and  it  was  then  that  his 
abilities  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker  first  came 
into  practical  play,  altho  his  most  important 
service  was  done  privately,  with  customary 
tact,  modesty  and  self-reliance.  It  was  then 
that  he  began  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party,  every 
one  of  whom  during  and  since  the  War  period 
he  has  known  well,  if  not  intimately,  and  to 


learn  at  first  hand  their  motives  and  their 
methods,  and  all  the  unwritten  history  of  our 
politics.  Vigorous  in  mind  and  body  he 
stood  the  strain  of  that  campaign,  as  he  stood 
the  storm  and  stress  and  the  incessant  work 
of  the  White  House  during  the  following  four 
years,  without  worrying  unduly  and  without 
breaking  down.  Mr.  Lincoln  learned  to  rely 
upon  him  more  and  more  implicitly  and  to 
like  him  more  and  more  heartily,  his  un- 
stampedable  cheerfulness  being  especially 
grateful  to  the  melancholy  man  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  great  national  tragedy  which  was 
to  end  in  his  own  death.  Not  the  least  of 
his  attractions  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  doubtless, 
was  his  ready  appreciation  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
peculiar  humor  and  of  those  humorous  wri- 
tings which  Mr.  Lincoln  liked  to  read.  Mr. 
Hay,  like  Mr.  Dana,  understood  "Petroleum 
V.  Nasby "  as  Mr.  Stanton  could  not, 
and  also  why  Mr.  Lincoln  liked  to  read 
such  things  under  the  terrible  tension 
of  waiting  for  battle  news.  All  that  a 
loyal  son  could  be  to  a  father,  Mr. 
Hay  was  to  President  Lincoln  as  secre- 
tary and  aide-de-camp  with  the  title  he  will 
always  bear,  confirmed  by  several  months' 
service  in  the  field  with  General  Hunter  and 
General  Gillmore,  where  he  was  eyes  and  ears 
for  the  President.  In  the  "  Life  of  Lincoln," 
in  which,  writing  in  collaboration  with  his 
fellow  secretary,  Mr.  Nicolay,  Colonel  Hay 
has  sought  partly  to  pay  his  great  debt  to 
President  Lincoln,  and  in  doing  so  has  raised 
his  own  literary  monument,  we  can  find  the 
evidences  of  what  Mr.  Hay  did  during  those 
years.  It  was  not  all  stern  work,  wrought  in 
sorrow,  for  there  were  bright  hours  and 
pleasant  incidents.  It  was  in  this  time  that 
Mr.  Hay  became  well  acquainted  with  Amasa 
Stone,  of  Cleveland,  who  had  while  building 
railroads  in  Illinois  become  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  this  led  years  afterward  to  Mr. 
Hay's  marriage  to  one  of  Mr.  Stone's  two 
daughters,  "one  of  the  most  charming 
wives  in  the  world,"  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished, and  who  brought  her  husband  a 
fortune  which  her  father,  who  admired  and 
loved  him,  was  glad  to  see  him  enjoy,  and 
which,  if  it  removed  the  spur  of  poverty  from 
his  literary  powers,  gave  him  the  means 
of  gratifying  his  social  and  political  ambi- 
tions. 
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Colonel    Hay,  after   he  had    performed  his 
last  service  at  the  grave  of  his  great  Captain, 
poor  in  pocket,  but  rich  in  knowledge  of  our 
national  affairs,  military  and   civil,  at  home 
and   abroad,   and    statesman    and    diplomat, 
young  as  he  was,  through    his  extraordinary 
experience,  began  that  practical  education  in 
our  diplomatic  service  which  was  so  pleasant 
then  and  so  profitable  afterward.     He  was, 
during   the   next   three   years,    Secretary   of 
Legation,  and    repeatedly  in  charge   of   the 
Legation  at  Paris  and  at  Vienna,  until  he  re- 
signed, in  1868,  and  returned  to  the  United 
States,  only  to  be  appointed  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation   at    Madrid    under   General    Sickles, 
where  he  wrote,  during  his  two  years'  service, 
those  delightful  memoranda  of  Spanish  life, 
which  grew  into  a  book  before  he  could  re- 
write  them,  as    he    had    intended,    and    ap- 
peared under  the  title  "  Castilian  Days,"  in 
1871,  after  he  had  returned  to  the   United 
States  in  1870  to  become   an  editorial  writer 
on    the  New    York  Tribune  for    nearly   five 
years.     It  was  in  1 871,  also,  that  he  published 
his  "  Pike   County    Ballads."     The  best  of 
them,  including  "Jim   Bludso  "  and  "Little 
Breeches,"    were    written    in    about    three 
weeks  that  year,  and  together  with  some  he 
had  saved  up  during   his   college  days,  were 
handed  to  James  T.  Fields,  who  liked   them 
so  much  that  he  published  them. 

In  1875  Colonel  Hay,  having  married  Miss 
Stone,  left  the  Tribune  a.r.d  removed  to  Cleve- 
land, where  Mr.  Stone  built  a  handsome 
house  on  Euclid  Avenue  for  Colonel  Hay  and 
his  bride.  His  marriage,  in  the  circum- 
stances, made  a  great  change  in  Colonel 
Hay's  life;  and  the  virility  of  his  character 
showed  in  the  fact  that  he  successfully  re- 
sisted the  tendencies,  within  him  and  with- 
out him,  to  make  him  a  dil  ttante  and  a  mere 
society  man.  From  time  to  time,  since,  kind 
friends  have  hinted  that  Colonel  Hay  might 
cease  to  be  the  energetic,  robust  and  ambi- 
tious manly  man  that  he  had  been,  and  suc- 
cumb to  the  enervating  influences  of  luxuri- 
ous leisure;  but  he  has  no  more  been  spoiled 
in  this  way  than  he  has  been  made  snobbish 
or  conceited  with  "the  unconscious  arro- 
gance of  conscious  wealth."  Always  unos- 
tentatious and,  indeed,  retiring,  he  has  not 
paraded  his  activities;  but  they  have  appeared 
in  spite  of  him,  and   conspicuously  in  their 


results.   Few  public  men  who  have  not  served 
constantly  in  Congress,  have  worked  harder 
or   accomplished    more    than    Colonel    Hay 
in      the    past    twenty-two     years.     He     has 
never  practiced  the  profession  he  learned  in 
Lincoln's  law  office;  but  as  a  writer,  a  speak- 
er, a   statesman   and  a  diplomat    he   has  la- 
bored earnestly  and  successfully.      His   liter- 
ary achievements  are  the  best  known  to  the 
general  public,  except  what  he   has  done  as 
Ambassador  to  London,     it  is  said  that  his 
"  Life  of   Lincoln  "  was    not  known   in  Eng- 
land  before  he    went  there  as  Ambassador, 
the  best  English  papers  referring  only  to  his 
ballads  and  "  Castilian  Days  "  in  enumerating 
his  literary  works,  not    knowing,  of   course, 
that    he    had      also    written    the     "  Bread- 
winners."    But   his   great  literary  work,  on 
which    he   spent    more   than  ten  years,  is  as 
well  known    in    his   own    country   as    "Jim 
Bludso"  and     "Little    Breeches,"  the  only 
Pike   County  Ballads    which    are    generally 
known.     It  is  also  known  that  he  served  with 
his  usual  success  two  years  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of   State  under  President  Hayes,  and 
as  President  of   the   International    Sanitary 
Congress  in  Washington  in  1881,  and  that  in 
the   same  year  during    the   exciting   Blaine- 
Conkling   controversy,  which   ended    in   the 
assassination    of    President      Garfield,    Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid  intrusted  the  editorial  direc- 
tion of  the   New  York    Tribune   to   Colonel 
Hay,  while  he  went  on    his  wedding  journey 
to  Europe.     But  besides  working   in   litera- 
ture  and  diplomacy,  Colonel  Hay  has    been 
in    all     these    years     a   power    in    politics, 
more     rather   than   less   important    because 
he      worked     chiefly    behind     the     scenes. 
He  has  appeared  from  time  to  time  on  the 
Republican  stump  to  make  speeches  notable 
for  the  clearness  of  the  style  and  the  cogency 
of  the  thought;  but  he  has  not  been  in  evi- 
dence  at    nominating    conventions    nor    in 
hotel  lobbies.     He  has  seldom   been  seen  at 
the  White  House,  except  on  social  occasions, 
and  has  almost  never  appeared  at  the  Capitol 
or   in  the   Cabinet   offices  since  he  left  the 
State  Department  seventeen  years  ago.     He 
never   willingly   figures    in  the  newspapers, 
and  has  never  been   "  interviewed  "  on  pub- 
lic questions.     It    is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that   the    general    public    does    not    know 
Colonel  Hay  as  a    politician,  and  that  he  is 
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even  unknown  to  all  but  the  leading  men 
among  politicians.  But  they  know  that  his 
influence  has  been  potent  in  the  inner  coun- 
cils of  the  Republican  Party  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  he  has  given 
freely  of  his  time,  his  efforts,  his  money  and, 
above  all,  of  his  much  valued  counsel,  to 
promote  the  success  of  his  party,  and  of  his 
candidates  within  the  party.  Of  these  Wil- 
liam McKinley  has  been  first  in  his  regard, 
and  no  man  did  more  to  make  him  President 
than  Colonel  Hay.  President  McKinley  has 
often  acknowledged  this  to  friends,  and  it  is 
an  open  secret  that  if  President  McKinley 
had  not  been  constrained  by  circumstances 
to  transfer  Senator  Sherman  to  the  State 
Department,  Colonel  Hay  would  have  been 
made  Secretary  of  State  at  the  beginning  of 
his  Administration. 

No  former  Secretary  of  State  has  had  the 
means  which  Colonel  Hay  has  for  the  per- 
formance ot  the  social  duties  which  are  so 
important.  He  has  more  wealth  at  his  com- 
mand than  any  of  his  predecessors;  but  be- 
sides that  he  has  one  of  the  finest  houses  in 
Washington,  built  for  him  by  H.  H.  Rich- 
ardson, with  a  face,  and  especially  a  doorway, 
as  hospitable  as  the  welcome  within,  where 
for  years  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hay  have  gra- 
ciously entertained  the  best  society,  inclu- 
ding all  the  leaders  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
and  our  foremost  public  men;  and  they  are, 
of  course,  on  the  best  of  terms  with  all  the 
older  diplomats,  so  that  the  new  Secretary 
of  State,  unlike  some  of  his  predecessors, 
will  not  have  to  be  introduced  to  the  men 
with  whom  he  is  to  do  diplomatic  business. 
The  Hays' house  is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  Richardson's  art,  and,  while  admirably 
adapted  for  large  entertainments,  is  most 
homelike,  especially  in  the  beautiful  library, 
with  its  interesting  and  valuable  collection 
of  books,  new  and  old.  It  stands  on  the 
corner  of  Sixteenth  Street  and  Lafayette 
Square,  facing  old  St.  John's  Church,  and 
looking  from  its  side  windows  southward 
across  the  park  to  the  White  House;  and 
adjoining  it  on  the  west,  as  tho  it  were  a  part 
of  it,  is  the  home  of  Colonel  Hay's  friend, 
Henry  Adams,  the  historian.  Here  for  a 
dozen  winters  the  Hays  have  lived,  taking 
prominent  part  in  the  best  life  of  the  city. 
They  follow  the  golden  mean   in   all   things, 


and  are  not  given  over  to  the  incessant  ac- 
tivities of  fashionable  society,  but  have  taken 
time  not  only  for  Colonel  Hay's  special  pur- 
suits, but  for  quiet  philanthropy,  giving  gen- 
erously but  privately  to  many  worthy  causes. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hay  have  made  large 
contributions  to  the  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
Presbyterian,  where  they  attend  regularly 
when  in  Washington,  Colonel  Hay  serving  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Hay  have  only  two  children,  attractive  and 
cultivated  girls,  the  elder,  Miss  Helen  Hay, 
who  was  a  debutante  two  years  ago,  showing 
her  poetical  inheritance  in  admirable  verses, 
and  the  younger,  Miss  Alice,  who,  having 
been  presented  at  court  while  in  London, 
will  appear  in  Washington  society  this  winter. 
The  summers  of  later  years  Colonel  Hay  and 
his  family  have  spent  at  their  fine  place  in 
Vermont,  where  they  have  entertained  their 
friends  with  the  same  charming,  simple 
hospitality  which  they  knew  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Colonel  Hay  is  not  a  club-man,  altho  he 
belongs  to  the  fashionable  Washington  club, 
the  Metropolitan,  as  he  does  to  other 
clubs  in  Washington  and  Cleveland,  for  he  is 
not  seen  at  the  club  half  a  dozen  times  in  a 
winter. 

He  is,  like  Secretary  Olney,  a  great  pedes- 
trian, and  he  is  a  familiar  figure  on  the  streets 
of  Washington.  His  is  not  an  impressive 
presence,  for  he  is  short  in  figure,  sturdy 
rather  than  graceful,  and  growing  rather 
stout;  altho  he  walks  briskly,  and  with  the 
swing  of  youth,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  he  will  be  sixty  on  the  eighth  of  Octo- 
ber, even  tho  his  black  hair  and  bushy  beard 
are  turning  gray  and  his  bright,  fine  eyes  de- 
mand eyeglasses.  His  dress  is  like  his  man- 
ner, so  perfect  that  it  does  not  excite  com- 
ment. 

One  could  not,  if  he  would,  describe  the 
inner  life  of  the  man;  for  he  guards  it  in  all 
its  experiences,  like  the  silent  Scotchman 
that  he  really  is,  behind  all  that  his  hand 
has  written  and  his  tongue  has  spoken.  In 
it  all,  I  know  only  one  bit  of  what  may  be 
considered  self-revelation,  and  that  is  to  be 
found  in  his  latest  published  poem,  a  hymn 
of  invocation  (to  the  noble  tune  ot  Federal 
Street),  which  he  wrote  by  request  for  the 
Fifteenth    International  Christian  Endeavor 
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Convention  in  Washington,  July,    1896,  and 

which  is  as  follows:  * 

"  Lord,  from  far-severed  climes  we  come 
To  meet  at  last  in  Thee,  our  Home. 
Thou  who  hast  been  our  guide  and  guard 
Be  still  our  hope,  our  rich  reward. 

"Defend  us,  Lord,  from  every  ill  ; 
Strengthen  our  hearts  to  do  Thy  will  ; 
In  all  we  plan  and  all  we  do 
Still  keep  us  to  Thy  service  true. 


"  O  let  us  hear  the  inspiring  word 
Which  they  of  old  at  Horeb  heard. 
Breathe  to  our  hearts  the  high  command  : 
'  Go  onward  and  possess  the  land  !' 

"  Thou  who  art  Light,  shine  on  each  soul  ! 
Thou  who  art  Truth,  each  mind  control ! 
Open  our  eyes  and  make  us  see 
The    path    which    leads    to    Heaven    and 
Thee!" 

Washington,  D.  C. 


OUR  NAVAL  CAPTURES. 


BY    COL.    W.    WINTHROP,    U.S.A. 


The  first  exercise  by  the  United  States,  in 
the  war  just  concluded,  of  the  belligerent 
right  of  making  prize,  either  of  commercial 
vessels  of  the  enemy  or  neutral  vessels  carry- 
ing contraband,  followed  close  upon  the 
President's  proclamation  of  blockade  of 
April  22d.  It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  that  the  Spanish  merchant  steamer 
"  Buena  Ventura "  was  stopped  and  taken 
into  Key  West  by  the  "  Nashville  "  ;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  steam  liner 
"Pedro,"  a  valuable  vessel  of  1,628  tons, 
with  a  cargo  of  iron,  rice  and  beer,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  "  New  York."  The  former  has 
since  been  condemned  by  the  Prize  Court, 
and,  under  its  decree,  was  sold  at  auction, 
at  Ne.w  York,  for  $12,200.  The  "Pedro," 
also  condemned,  has  been  sold,  under  the 
statute  authorizing  such  procedure  (Sec. 
4  624,  U.  S.  Rev.  Sts.),  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, at  an  appraisement  of  $200,000. 

In  the  cases  of  the  captures,  made  April 
23d-25th,  of  the  large  steamer  "Catalina," 
bound  from  Cadiz  to  New  Orleans,  inter- 
cepted by  the  "  Detroit,  "and  of  the  "  Miguel 
Jover, "  taken  on  her  way  from  New  Orleans 
to  Havana,  by  the  gunboat  "Helena,"  the 
Prize  Court  decreed  the  release  of  ships  and 
cargoes,  as  protected  by  the  President's 
proclamation-' -of "April-  26th,  which  allowed 
Spanish  merchant  vessels,  thus  sailing,  a 
certain  limited  term  within  which  to  com- 
plete their  voyages. 

These  cases  were  succeeded  by  the  inter- 
testing  one  of  the  "Panama,"  a  steamer  of 
2,085  tons'  burden,  of  the  Transatlantic 
Ceballos  line,  rated  also  as  an  auxiliary 
cruiser  of  the  Spanish  Navy.  She  was  cap- 
tured on  April  23th,  about  twenty  iuiles  from 


Havana,  for  which  port  she  was  making  all 
speed,  by  the  plucky  little  lighthouse-tender 
"  Mangrove."  which  she  might  readily  have 
repulsed,  as  she  had  a  considerably  heavier 
armament.  The  "Indiana,"  however,  was 
not  far  off,  and,  coming  up  later,  furnished 
the  prize  crew,  tho  not  till  after  the  "Man- 
grove "  had  taken  possession  by  putting  an 
officer  on  board.  The  capture  is  described 
as  causing  a  panic  among  the  passengers  of 
the  "Panama,"  who  ran  screaming  about 
the  decks,  and  as  so  demoralizing  the  Cap- 
tain, Senor  Quevado,  that  he  "locked  him- 
self sullenly  in  his  cabin."  The  steamer  wa§ 
duly  condemned  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  at  Key  West,  and  sold,  as  it  is 
understood,  for  about  $100,000.  The  cargo, 
not  being  contraband,  was  released. 

Our  next  important  prize  was  the 
"  Guido,"  a  steamer  of  over  2,000  tons,  car- 
rying a  valuable  cargo  of  provisions  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  pay  of  the 
Spanish  troops.  She  was  captured  by  the 
gunboat  "Machias"  and  the  monitor 
"Terror,"  on  April  27th.  Upon  condemna- 
tion (with  her  cargo)  by  the  Prize  Court,  she 
was  sold  at  New  York  for  $130,000.  Ori  the 
same  day  the  "Terror,"  intercepted  near 
Havana  a  small  Spanish  steamer,  the  "Am- 
brosio  Bolivar,"  with  sixty  thousand  "dollars 
in  silver  on  board.  She  was  adjudged  lawful 
prize,  with  her  cargo. 

The  "Argonauta,"  a  steamer  of  1,000  tons, 
taken  by  the  "  Nashville,"  May  1st,  has  also 
been  held  as  prize,  together  with  a  portion  of 
her  cargo,  consisting  of  munitions  of  war. 
This  vessel  (like  the  "Panama")  had  on 
board  sundry  Spanish  military  officers  who, 
.of  course,  became    our  prisoners^  JOn    May 
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7th,  the  "Montgomery"  seized  the  bark 
"  Lorenzo"  and  brig  »«  Frasquita,"  laden  with 
jerked  beef,  of  which  we  were  obliged  to  de- 
prive the  hungry  Havanese.  Vessels  and 
cargoes  were  duly  sold  under  judicial  decree. 
On  May  12th  the  Spanish  steamer  '  ■  Rita  " 
wasbrought  by  the  auxiliary  cruiser  "Vale" 
into  Charleston,  and,  with  her  cargo — coal — 
was  condemned  by  Judge  Brawley,  of  the 
United  States  District  Court.  She  has  since 
been  purchased  by  the  War  Department 
under  the  statute,  on  an  appraisement  of 
$125,000,  for  use  as  a  transport.  Subse- 
quently to  this  capture,  two  o.her  colliers, 
both  British,  the  "  R-.stormel  Birry"  (on 
May  29'h)  and  the  "Twickenham  "(on  June 


On  July  27th  a  Urge  French  steamer  of 
3.000  tons,  the  "  Olinde  'Rodriquez,"  with  a 
cargo  of  tobacco  and  coffee,  was  overhauled 
by  the  "  New  Orleans,"  while  attempting  to 
run  the  blockade  at  San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico, 
and  taken  as  a  prize  into  Charleston.  The 
French  Government  has  prote5ted  against 
her  detention.  The  question  of  her  liability 
has  not  yet  (September  1  st)  been  adjudicated. 

Our  captures  for  prize  during  the  war — 
consisting  of  those  above  specified  and  all 
others  of  which  we  have  record — may,  with 
their  results,  well  be  set  forth  in  a  formu- 
lated table  as  follows.  The  details  have 
been  verified  by  a  reference  to  the  proper 
official  sources: 


LIST  OF  CAPTURES  FOR  PRIZE,  WITH  ADJUDICATIONS  THEREON,  DURING  THE  WAR  WITH 

SPAIN. 


Name. 
Str   Buena  Ventura 

"  Pedro   New  York ' 

"     Catalina Detroit « 

"     Miguel  Jover Helena ' 

"     Panama Mangrove ' 


[All  vessels  not  otherwise  distinguished  are  Spanish.] 

Captor.  Date  Result. 

Nashville April  22d Condemned,  and  sold  for  $12,200. 

(  Condemned,  and  sold   to   Navy  Dept. 

22d i  ,. 

I      at  an  appraisement  of  $200,000. 

23d Released . 

24th Released. 

25th Condemned,  and  sold  for  about  $100,000. 

j  Condemned,  with  cargo,  and  sold  for 

and  sold  at 


Guido Machias  and  Terror.     " 

Ambrosio  Bolivar Terror " 

Argonauta Nashville  May 

Montgomery ,l 


27th 


Bark  Lorenzo    > 
Brig  Frasquita  \ 


Str.  Rita Vale 


Restormel  Barry  (British^ Qt.  Paul . . 

Twickenham  (British) wt.  Louis. 


$130,000. 

2-tj,  j  Condemned,  with  cargo, 

'     j     Key  West. 

lSt  _  (  Condemned,  with  caigo,  and   sold   at 

'      Key  West. 

.1      7th j  Condemned,  wiih  cargo,  and  sold   at 

I     Key  West 

/  Condemned,  with  cargo,  and  sold  to 

I2t" <     War    Department    at    an    appraise- 

'     ment  of  $125,000. 

.     "      29th Released.     Cargo  condemned. 

.June  10th Released.    Cargo  condemned. 


Brig  Amapel  (flying  Honduras  colors). . .  Vicksburg j  Brought  into  Key  I  Action         knQwn 

j      West,  June  25th  ' 

Str.  Benito  Estanger Hotnet ]  Br°UghtTin,t0  K/y  f  A^ion  not  known. 

I      West.  July  2d. .  ' 

"     Olinde  Rodriquez  (French) New  Orleans July   17th Held,  pending  adjudication. 

"     Newfoundland  (British) Mayflower "      22d Case  pending. 

44     Menoubia  (French) Not  known July Released. 

"    Adula (British) Not  known "    Condemned,  with  cargo. 

"j   It  is   possible    that 


■  Action  not  known 


"    Eugo(with  a  brig  and  barge) Badger "  29th 

Ocean-going  tug  Humberto  Rodriquez  I  Q    ,  *  t     *  *  .  a   *•  ., 

/  ....      r .       ;•  j  u        s  f  Badger About  August  1st. .  Action  not  known  I        are  given  as  re- 

(with  a  bngantine  and  barge) '  .-.   . 


(with  a  brigantine 

Str  Regulus  (British) Hawk July  23d 

"    Aladdin  (Norwegian) Hawk  1 

"    Bergen  (Norwegian) Viking 

"    Bratsberg  (Norwegian) Not  known 

"     Franklin  (Norwegian) Not  known  j 

"    Tabasquena  (Mexican) Hawk J 


these    cases    are 
identical.     They 


J        ported. 

["  These  six  steamers  were  all  released, 

generally     without     libel,      because 

August  8th-ioth..  -J     bound,  when  captured,  to  Sagua  La 

Grande,   which  was  not  a  blockaded 

L     port. 


10th).  were  taken  by  the  "St.  Paul"  and 
"St.  Louis"  respectively,  on  suspicion  that 
their  coal  was  intended  for  Cervera's  squad- 
ron. In  both  cases  the  Prize  Court  has  for- 
feited the  cargoes,  while  releasing  the  ves- 
sels. 


In  nearly  all  these  cases  an  appeal  was 
taken  by  the  party  against  which  judgment 
was  rendered  from  the  Prize  (District)  Judge 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

In  addition  to  the  steamers,  etc.,  thus 
enumerated     a     large     number    of    smaller 
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vessels,  mostly  schooners  and  sloops,  were 
picked  up  along  the  coasts  of  Cuba  by  the 
"Hornet,"  "Hist,"  "Eagle,"  "Maple," 
"Hudson,"  "Helena,"  "  Nashville,"  "  Ban- 
croft," "Dixie,"  and  other  gunboats  and 
cruisers  of  our  navy.  The  principal  of  these 
vessels,  as  reported,  were  the  bark  "Carlo 
F.  Roses,"  the  schooners  "  Mathilde," 
"  Candita,"  "  Sofia,"  "  Pinero,"  "  Tres  Her- 
manos  "  "Mascota,"  "Gallito,"  "Salve 
Maria."  "Carmita,"  "Dolores,"  "Jibara," 
"  Expreso,"  "Engacia."  "Lola,"  "Antonio 
y  Paco,"  "Quatro  de  Setiembre,"  "  Poder 
de  Dios,"  "Espana,"  "Antonio  Suarez," 
"  Fernandito,"  "  Santiago  Apostil,"  "  Seve- 
rita."  "Orient,"  "  E.  R.  Nickerson"  and 
"Three  Bells";  the  sloops  "Parquitta," 
"  Emanuel  Ranol,"  "  Domingo  Aurelio," 
"  Crystiana"  and  "Pilgrim,"  and  the  tug 
"Manita."  Their  freights,  consisting  mostly 
of  provisions,  were  generally  condemned  and 
sold  at  auction. 

Some  sixty  lighters  and  twenty  sailing- 
vessels  were  captured,  July  28th,  in  the  har- 
bor of  Ponce  by  the  "Massachusetts"  and 
"Cincinnati."  No  formal  condemnation  of 
them  has  been  reported. 

The  amounts  and  proportions  of  prize 
money  to  which  officers  and  sailors  of  our 
navy  may  become  entitled  are  fixed  by  statute 
(Sees.  4630-4632,  U.  S.  Rev.  Sts.).  Without 
quoting  the  details  of  these  provisions,  it 
may  be  noted  that,  of  the  sum  awarded  by 
the  Prize  Court  to  any  vessel  or  vessels  of 
his  immediate  command,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  fleet  or  squadron  receives  "  one- 
twentieth  part,"  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
division  of  a  fleet  receives  "one-fiftieth," and 
a  fleet  captain  "one-hundredth."  The  com- 
mander of  a  single  vessel  receives  "one-tenth 
part  of  all  the  prize  money  awarded  to  the 
vessel  under  his  command,"  if  the  vessel  was 
under  the  command  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  a  fleet  or  squadron  or  division;  and 
three-twentieths  "if  his  vessel  was  acting  in- 
dependently of  such  superior  officer."  It  is 
then  enacted  (Sec.  4631)  that 

"After  the  foregoing  deductions,  the  resi- 
due shall  be  distributed  and  proportioned 
among  all  others  doing  duty  on  board,  and 
borne  upon  the  books  of  the  ship,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  rates  of  pay  in  the 
service." 


Sec.  4632  covers  the  case  of  vessels  co- 
operating directly  or  indirectly  in  a  capture, 
tho  not  actually  making  it. 

So  much  for  prize  money  proper.  But  our 
laws  also  make  provision  for  those  taking 
part  in  the  capture  or  destruction  of  an  ene- 
my's ship  in  war,  by  enacting  (Sec.  4635)  that 
a  bounty,  as  it  is  termed,  shall  be  paid  for 
each  vessel  captured,  sunk  or  destroyed,  in 
action,  amounting  to  $50,  $100  or  $200  (ac- 
cording to  certain  circumstances  specified) 
for  each  person  on  board,  to  be  divided 
among  the  officers  and  crew  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  prize  money.  And  for  recaptures,  Sec. 
4652  directs  that  the  court  shall  award  "a 
meet  and  competent  sum  as  salvage.  " 

Thus,  for  the  capture  and  destruction,  in 
action,  of  the  two  Spanish  fleets  at  Manila 
and  Santiago,  the  brave  officers,  sailors  and 
marines  of  our  ships  engaged  will  be  entitled 
to  ample  bounties  under  the  law.  Bounty  will 
also,  doubtless,  be  payable  on  account  of  such 
other  cases  as  that  of  the  destruction  of  the 
"  Purissima  Concepcion  "  and  nine  gunboats 
and  other  vessels,  by  the  "Wilmington  "  (as- 
sisted by  the  • '  Helena, "  "  Hist, "  "  Hornet, ' ' 
"Scorpion,"  "Osceola"  and  "Wampa- 
tuck  "),  upon  the  bombardment  of  Manza- 
nillo,  on  July  18th,  and  of  the  cruiser  "Jorge 
Juan"  at  Nipe,  on  July  22d,  by  Sampson's 
fleet. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  statute  providing 
for  the  payment  of  bounty  would  not  apply 
to  vessels  destroyed  but  not  in  action.  Such 
were,  apparently,  the  instances  of  the  steam- 
er "Antonio  Lopez,"  driven  ashore  near 
Point  Salinas,  on  June  30th,  by  the  "St. 
Louis"  and  "  St.  Paul,"  and  set  fire  to  by 
their  guns  and  consumed;  of  the  large  line 
steamer,  supposed  to  be  the  "Alphonso 
XIJ,"  similarly  destroyed  by  the  "Hawk," 
"Castine"  and  "Prairie,"  off  Manuel,  on 
July  7th;  and  of  the  transatlantic  liner, 
"San  Domingo,"  so  destroyed  by  the 
"Eagle  "off  Cape  Francis,  on  July  12th.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  a  claim  will  be  made 
for  bounty  in  these  cases,  so  that  the  ques- 
tion of  liability  may  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Federal  courts. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  no  ques- 
tions of  "salvage"  (under  Sec.  4652),  are 
likely  to  arise  as  growing  out  of  this  war. 

Amagansrtt,  L.  I. 
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When  at  last  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  this 
event  was  regarded  in  our  household  as  the 
beginning  of  the  end — the  "  sounding  forth 
of  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat." 
Our  dear  father  rushed  into  the  nursery, 
exclaiming,  in  tones  of  jubilationand  triumph, 
"Sumter  is  fired  upon!  That's  the  deathblow 
of  slavery!"  Alas!  How  little  we  then 
thought  that  the  struggle  would  be  so  long 
and  bitter!  What  our  dear  mother  said  I 
cannot  remember;  but  as  one  reads  her  poem, 
"April  Nineteenth,"  one  sees  what  she  felt. 
Indeed,  as  I  look  back  upon  those  days  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  she  said  comparatively 
little,  and  that  the  great  force  of  her  feeling 
went  into  her  poems. 

Dr.  Howe,  then  in  his  sixtieth  year,  was 
too  old,  and  too  much  broken  in  health  by 
the  hardships  he  had  suffered  in  the  Greek 
Revolution,  to  endure  again  the  life  of  a 
soldier.  But  he  at  once  offered  his  services 
to  the  United  States  Government,  and  as  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and 
later  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  he  gave 
valuable  assistance  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

Another  valued  friend  of  our  parents,  a 
man  whom  we  children  had  thought  of 
hitherto  as  the  most  genial,  jolly  and  delight- 
ful of  companions,  was  now  called  upon  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  solemn  drama  of 
the  War.  John  Albion  Andrew  in  ante- 
bellum days  was  bubbling  over  with  fun  and 
frolic,  singing  comic  songs  to  us  and  telling 
tunny  stories  till  we  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion were  inclined  to  think  that  he  belonged 
to  us.  "Alas!  How  soon  all  this  became 
changed!  The  duties  of  his  office  as  War 
Governor -of  Massachusetts,  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities weighing  upon  him  night  and. 
day,  wrought  their  inevitable  result. / 

After  a  time  we  saw  him  no  more  at  church. 
So  many  people  followed  him  there  to 
urge  claims  of  all  sorts  upon  him,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  this  solace  and  pleas- 
ure. A  box  of  live  copperhead  snakes  was 
sent  him,  by  some  evil-disposed  person,  as 
we  heard  with  horror.  We  young  people 
saw  our  friend — I  had  almost  said  play- 
fellow— less  and  less,  while  we    noted  a  sad 
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and  stern  look  on  the  features  once  so  smil- 
ing and  benign.  At  times  he  would  relax  to 
his  old-time  merriment;  but  the  cruel  burden 
of  the  War  killed  John  A.  Andrew  as  surely 
as  if  he  had  fallen  in  battle. 

Artists,  as  well  as  statesmen,  dedicated 
their  highest  powers  to  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  reflected  the  stern  enthusiasm 
of  the  time  in  their  works.  William  Morris 
Hunt's  pictures,  the  drummer  boy  beating 
"To  Arms."  and  the  cavalryman  blowing 
his  bugle,  breathe  forth  the  spirit  of  those 
war-days  when  they  were  composed.  Mr. 
Hunt  and  his  beautiful  wife  we  had  the  pleas 
ure  of  seeing  often  in  those  days,  the  former 
dramatic,  brilliant,  wonderful  as  a  talker, 
bringing  the  persons  he  described  vividly 
before  us,  with  action  as  well  as  word. 

Otto  Dresel,  too,  tho  a  foreigner  by  birth, 
caught  the  martial  spirit  of  his  adopted 
country,  and  composed  the  music  for  one  of 
Mrs.  Howe's  earliest  war- poems  "Our 
Country."  The  stately  measure  of  the  verse 
was  well  matched  by  that  of  the  music.  I 
give  brief  extracts  from  it: 

"OUR  COUNTRY. 

"  On  primal  rocks  she  wrote  her  name, 

Her  towers  were  reared  on  holy  graves, 
The  golden  seed  that  bore  her  came 
Swift-winged  with  prayer  o'er  ocean  waves. 

"  O  Exile  of  the  wrath  of  Kings! 
O  Pilgrim  Ark  of  Liberty! 
The  refuge  of  divinest  things, 
Their  record  must  abide  in  thee. 

"  O  Land,  the  measure  of  our  prayers,  .   . 

Hope  of  the  world;  in  grief  and  wrong! 
Be  thine  the  blessing  of  the  years,  • 

•    The-.gi£t.of  faith,  the  crown  of  song.-"" 

When  Mr.  Dresel  afterward  adopted,  instead, 
a  poem  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  set  it 
to  the  same  music,  my  dear  mother  protested 
playfully  against  the  divorce,  as  she  called  it, 
claiming  that  the  original  words  and  music 
had  been  joined  in  matrimony  and  should  not 
be  separated. 

There  were  few,  if  any,  Southern  sympa- 
thizers in  Boston;  but  at  Newport  we  saw  a 
number  of  them,  and  Mrs.  Howe  was  greatly 
stirred  by  their  expressions  of   disloyalty  to 
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the  country.  The  Naval  Academy  was  sta- 
tioned at  Newport  at  that  time,  on  board  of 
ihe  old  "Constitution."  and  the  presence  of 
the  naval  officers,  no  doubt,  stimulated  ex- 
pressions of  feeling  on  both  sides.  "The 
Flag"  is  an  outburst  of  loyalty  and  of  protest 
as  well,  against  those  who  failed  to  honor 
our  national  emblem. 

"THE  FLAG. 
"  There's  a  flag  hangs  over  my  threshold,  whose 
folds  are  more  dear  to  me 
Than  the   blood   that   thrills   in  my  bosom  its 

earnest  of  liberty, 
And  dear  are  the  stars   it  harbors  in  its  sunny 

field  of  blue 
As  the  hope  of  a  further  heaven,  that  lights  all 
our  dim  lives  through. 

"  The  flag  of  our  stately  battles,  not  struggles  of 

wrath  and  greed, 
Its  stripes  were   a   holy  lesson,  its   spangles  a 

deathless  creed  ; 
'Twas  red  with  the  blood  of  freemen,  and  white 

with  the  fear  of  the  foe  ; 
And  the  stars  that  fight  in  their  courses  'gainst 

tyrants  its  symbols  know." 

I  have  quoted  thus  liberaliy  from  Mrs. 
Howe's  war  poems,  because  they  are  them- 
selves the  best  illustration  and  evidence  of 
the  emotions  which  the  great  crisis  in  our 
country's  history  aroused  in  her  heart. 

Thus  far  she  had  seen  only  the  shadows 
and  images  of  the  War;  but  when  fate 
brought  her  face  to  face  with  the  army  itself, 
her  soul  was  so  wrought  upon,  her  emotion 
was  so  great  that  it  found  vent  in  words 
whose  force  and  fire  are  all  the  greater  be- 
cause they  have  the  outward  calm  which 
comes  from  the  repression  and  control  of 
the  most  intense  forms  of  energy.  A  trium- 
phant note,  a  prophecy  of  victory,  was  now 
added  to  the  strain  of  our  poet.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  himself  a  man  of  genius,  has  fitly 
described  Mrs.  Howe's  most  famous  war 
lyric  as  "the  terrible  Battle-Hymn  of  the 
Republic."  He  saw  that  only  a  republic,  a 
mighty  nation  of  freemen,  patient  and  slow 
to  wrath,  but  terrible  when  once  aroused, 
could  have  inspired  such  a  song.  Yet  when, 
in  "The  Light  that  Failed"  he  makes  a 
group  of  Englishmen  and  men  of  other 
nationalities  sing  this  hymn  as  a  fitting  pre- 
lude to  their  departure  for  the  scene  of  war, 
he  recognized  also,  its  wiiversal  quality — a 
hymn  for  men  of  every  clime  who  love  liberty 


and  are  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  its 
sake.         * 

It  was  in  December.  1861,  that  Mrs.  Howe, 
in  company  with  her  husband,  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  and  other  friends,  visited 
Washington,  itself  almost  in  the  condition 
of  an  armed  camp.  On  their  journey  thither 
"the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  circling 
camps"  gleamed  in  the  darkness,  the  rail- 
road being  paroled  by  pickets.  Mrs.  Howe 
has  told  of  the  martial  sights  and  sounds  in 
the  National  Capital,  and  of  her  drive  to  a 
distance  of  several  miles  from  the  city  to  see 
a  review  of  our  troops.  An  attack  of  the 
enemy  interrupted  the  program,  and  the 
return  drive  was  made  through  files  of 
soldiers,  who  occupied  almost  the  entire 
road.  To  beguile  the  tedium  of  their  slow 
progress,  Mrs.  Howe  and  her  friends  sang 
army  songs,  among  others  "John  Brown's 
Body."  This  "  seemed  to  please  the  soldiers, 
who  surrounded  us  like  a  river,  and  who 
themselves  took  up  the  strain,  in  the  inter- 
vals crying  to  us,  'Good  for  you!'  "  Our 
poet  had  often  wished  to  write  words  to  be 
sung  to  this  tune,  and  now,  indeed,  had  she 
"  read  a  fiery  gospel  writ  in  burnished  rows 
of  steel." 

She  slept  quietly  that  night;  but  waking 
before  dawn,  found  herself  weaving  together 
the  lines  of  a  poem,  capable  of  being  sung 
to  the  John  Brown  tune.  Line  after  line, 
and  verse  after  verse  fell  into  place,  and  Mrs. 
Howe,  fearing  that  they  would  fade  from  her 
mind,  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  in  the  gray 
half-light  hastily  wrote  down  her  verses,  went 
back  to  bed  and  fell  asleep  again. 

When  she  returned  to  Boston  she  showed 
them  to  James  T.  Fields,  then  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  He  suggested  the  title, 
"The  Battle-Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  and 
published  them  promptly.  In  the  Atlantic 
Mo7ithly  for  February,  1862,  the  poem  is 
printed  on  the  first  page,  but  the  name  of 
the  author  is  not  mentioned  ;  indeed,  no 
names  are  appended  to  the  table  of  contents. 
On  the  cover  of  this  number  the  American 
flag  is  substituted  for  the  usual  design.  It 
may  interest  practical  people  to  learn  that 
Mrs.  Howe  received  five  dollars  for  her 
poem. 

I  trust  the  modern  reader  will  not  think  it 
"  inquiring  too  curiously  "  to  trace  back  the 
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source  of  the  "Battle-Hymn  of  the  Republic" 
to  the  valor  of  the  grim  old  Commonwealth 
man  who  fought  for  another  Republic,  on 
English  soil,  two  hundred  years  ago.  But 
since  science  tells  in  that  nothing  is  lost,  is 
it  not  heartening  to  believe  that  no  striving 
after  freedom,  no  noble  effort  perishes,  rather 
that  its  value  persists  and  gathers  force  as 
the  years  roll  on  ? 

"  For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Tho'  vanquished  oft  is  ever  won." 

That  the  descent  in  this  instance  was  in 
the  feminine  line  is  not  surprising  in  our  day 
and  generation,  tho  it  may  be  held  to  answer 
the  old  sophistry  that  a  woman  cannot  be  a 
a  citizen  because  she  does  not  fight.  If  she 
inspires  armies  for  the  conflict  is  she  not 
their  leader? 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Mrs.  Howe  loves  war.  On  the  contrary,  she 
has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Peace  Society;  and  as  a  sincere  Christian  she 
would  welcome  gladly  the  abolition  of  all 
war,  were  this  possible.  While  she  is  per- 
sonally a  woman  of  great  courage,  she  hates 
the  sight  of  blood,  and  will  not  look  at  a  cut 
finger  if  she  can  help  it. 


The  last  word  about  the  "  Battle-Hymn  of 
the  Republic  "  must  be  that  it  was  the  work 
not  of  an  individual,  but  of  a  nation.  The 
soul  of  the  vast  army  of  the  American  people 
struggling  for  utterance  in  the  greatest  crisis 
of  its  existence,  at  last  found  a  voice  to  ex- 
press its  meaning  and  its  aspiration,  the 
voice  of  a  woman:  and  when  the  message 
came  to  her  she  cried  out  in  the  watches  of 
the  night: 

"  Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of 
the  Lord." 

She  had,  indeed,  seen  that  glory,  and  writ- 
ten it  down  in  letters  of  light,  that  others, 
too,  might  behold  it.  When  our  brave  army 
heard  the  new  hymn  they  knew  it  for  their 
own.  Had  not  their  dumb  valor,  their  si- 
ient  patriotism  inspired  it?  So  they  received 
it  gladly,  "the  Word  for  the  Hour,"  and 
mighty  hosts  chanted  the  refrain: 

"  As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make 
men  free, 

While  God  is  marching  on." 

Once  more  this  is  our  watchword.  May  our 
great  Republic  ever  remain  true  to  the  high 
ideal  of  these  lines! 

Plainkield,  N.  J. 


THE  AMERICAN  AT  THE  HAGUE. 

BY   WILLIAM    ELLIOT   GRIFFIS,    D.D. 


"  The  Queen  is  dead,  long  live  the  Queen," 
might  be  said  by  the  Dutch  just  now,  on  this 
the  first  day  of  the  reign  of  her  Majesty  Wil- 
helmina  I.  In  atouching  proclamation  to  her 
"fellow  country  people,"  dated  August  30th, 
the  Queen  Regent  Emma  abdicated  her 
powers.  In  a  tender  and  inspiring  address, 
"to  my  people,"  the  maiden, who  represents 
in  her  person  both  the  majesty  of  the  nation 
and  the  last  of  the  direct  line  of  the  House 
of  Orange,  began  her  rule. 

All  nature  seemed  in  harmony  with  the 
peace  and  joy  of  the  Vaderland.  Sunshine 
by  day  and  a  brilliant  full  moon  at 
night  made  easy  and  joyous  the  sauntering 
of  unnumbered  thousands  through  the 
streets  of  The  Hague.  To-day  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  History  began  its  ses- 
sions in  the  First  Chamber  of  the  States- 
General.  From  the  ends  of  the  earth  came 
six  Japanese.     From  the  land  of  all  lands  ap- 


peared at  least  a  dozen  men  and  women.  One 
bore  the  greetings  of  President  McKinley, 
albeit  talking  in  French.  Another  is  a  relative 
and  biographer  of  Patrick  Henry.  Of  two  or 
three  others  it  is  enough  to  say  that  their 
writings  are  well  known  in  Holland.  Prof.  Lucy 
Salmon  has  written  ably  of  the  union  of 
Utrecht  in  1579,  by  which  the  Dutch,  in  the 
very  furnace  of  war  with  Spain,  fused  seven 
States  into  union.  To-day  in  a  bookstore, 
where  I  could  lookout  on  Motley's  old  home, 
I  saw  and  handled  and  dipped  into  a  superb 
edition  and  translation  into  Dutch  of  Miss 
Ruth  Putnam's  life  of  William  of  Orange — 
the  Netherlandist  Father  of  his  Country. 

The  American  ought  to  feel  at  home  in 
this  city  near  the  sea.  Grand  is  the  music, 
good  is  the  bathing,  picturesque  are  the 
costumes  of  Scheveningen.  Impressive  are 
the  trees  all  the  way  from  the  sand-dunes  to 
the   Viver    pond,    telling  why  Holland    was 
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first  called  Hout-land  or  Wood  Country. 
Clean  and  bright  is  the  capital  city  itself, 
once  "the  finest  village  in  Europe,"  and 
now  metropolitan  in  luxury.  All  these 
attract  the  Americans — few  relatively  in'  this 
year  of  the  Spaniard's  banishment  from  the 
Western  world;  but  beyond  things  general  is 
the  magnet  of  history.  The  Hague  attracts 
the  historical  scholar.  It  has  charms  to 
every  one  of  the  six  million  Americans,  in 
whose  veins  runs  the  rill  of  Nederlandsch 
bloed. 

How  far  back  must  we  go  to  find  the 
American  touch  ?  Well,  in  the  very  building, 
where  to-day  the  Congress  of  History  meets, 
the  maps,  voyage  and  discoveries  of  Henry 
Hudson  and  his  Dutch  crew  were  discussed 
with  delight  in  1609.  One  looks  up  to  the 
richly  decorated  ceiling  of  the  Dutch  Con- 
gress Hall,  and  in  the  splendors  of  color  and 
gold  reads  the  story  of  Holland's  maritime 
enterprise.  Last  night  I  saw,  amid  the 
streets  jammed  with  happy  people,  a  carriage 
filled  with  mandarins  (come  to  felicitate 
(Jueen  Wilhelmina),  from  the  far-off  land  of 
Sinim,  which  Hudson  tried  in  vain,  after  four 
voyages,  to  find.  Now,  the  way  to  China  is, 
indeed,  through  America;  but  by  rail  as  well 
as  ship. 

These  were  the  days  of    Barneveldt   and 
Maurice,  the  latter  the  true  founder  of  New 
Amsterdam  and   New  Netherland.     The  for- 
mer opposed,  the  latter  favored  colonization 
— or  shall  we  say    "imperialism"?     These, 
too,  were  the  days  of  militant  and   political 
Calvinism    and    Arminianism,  and  of  State- 
sovereignty  with  threatened  secession  on  the 
one  hand,  and  union  and  the  preservation  of 
national  life  by  force  on  the  other.     Alas  for 
the  judicially  shed  blood!  Out  on  the  Binnen 
Hof  or  Inner  Court  we  see  where  rose  the 
scaffold  on  which  Barneveldt's  head  fell  under 
the  sword.     Right  in  front  was  ranged  one 
of  the  two  English  companies  serving  in  the 
Dutch  Army.     In  all  probability  Miles  Stan- 
dish  was  captain  here  and  spectator.    Not  at 
all  unlikely  is  it  that  some   of   the   Pilgrim 
company  came  over  from  Leyden  to  see  the 
tragedy.     One  can,   from  the   towers   here, 
see  Breukelen,  after  which  the  mighty  City 
of  Churches  in  Greater  New  York  is  named, 
where  still  stands  Barneveldt's  home,  Gun- 
terstein. 


In  The  Hague,  however,  with  Motley  in 
hand,  we  can  trace  the  very  footmarks  of 
the  principals  of  one  of  the  world's  awful 
duels.  Yet  to-day  no  monument  rises  to  the 
honor  either  of  Maurice,  the  prince  and 
Union  general,  or  of  Barneveldt,  the  states- 
man. The  soldier  is  honored  while  his  pri- 
vate life  is  detested;  the  mighty  pensionary, 
personally  stainless,  stands  not  yet  acquitted 
in  the  minds  of  many.  "  Martyr  or  traitor?" 
is  the  question  still  discussed.  Orangeism  or 
centralization,  anti-Orangeism  or  local  free- 
dom, are  still  the  poles  of  Dutch  politics, 
despite  the  five  or  six  names  of  "Liberal," 
"Anti-revolutionary,"  etc.  Yet  to-day,  when 
beauty,  youth,  feminine  loveliness  and  a  great 
historic  prestige  centers  in  Wilhelmina,  all 
wear  the  orange  colors,  besides  the  red,  white 
and  blue  of  the  national  banner.  From  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  par- 
ties have  crossed  the  sea  to  do  honor  to  the 
Koni?i%in,  beloved  by  all  who  speak  or  love 
the  tongue  of  Vondel,  Cats,  Rembrandt  and 
Franz  Hals. 

Later   than    Motley's  story,  which   covers 
only  the  period  1555  to  1620,  is  the  planting 
of   the  Reformed    Church  in  America.     Dr. 
E.  T.  Corwin   is  now  compiling  with  success 
the  documents  in  the  case.     Still  later  is  the 
period  of   the  American  Revolution.     Then 
Holland    was   our    friend,   lending   us    men, 
money,   ships   and    munitions   of   war.     We 
paid    her   $14,000,000  when  we   settled    our 
debt.      Then    her    Governor,    Johannes    de 
Graeff,  at  St.  Eustatius,  in  the  West  Indies 
(where  from  1775  to  1781   our  privateers  and 
war-ships  recouped  and  bought  supplies  for 
Washington's  army),  fired  the  first    foreign 
salute  to  the  American  flag  November  16th, 
1776.     Here  in  The  Hague  we  see  the  three 
medals  struck  by  the   Dutch  Government  to 
commemorate  the  alliance  of  the  two  republics. 
John  Adams's  house  is  but  a  few  rods  dis- 
tant from   the   Royal   library,  where  are  the 
Nederlands-American   medals  and   the  pub- 
lished address  of  Adams  to  the  Dutch  people, 
with    the    records  of  the   cities  and    States- 
Particular  which,  in    the    States-General  or 
Congress,   voted    to    recognize    the    United 
States  of  America  as  a  nation. 

Here,  too,  are  the  very  plain  and  cosy 
"palaces,"  where  Martin  Van  Buren  talked 
Kinderhook  Dutch  to  King  William  II.   The 
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genial  sovereign  was  amused  and  pleased  to 
hear  from  a  man  beyond  sea  the  biblical  and 
seventeenth  century  form  of  his  own  ver- 
nacular. Out  "  in  the  woods  "  is  the  other 
palace,  where  Queen  Sophia  entertained  our 
own  Motley,  whose  fine  portrait  by  Bischoff 
hangs  on  the  walls,  greeting  us  pleasantly. 
Out  and  around  from  the  Gevangepoort,  or 
Prison  Gate,  which  most  Americans  visit 
(with  thanks  that  "the  good  old  days"  of 
torture  are  over),  stands  Motley's  house.  In 
this  he  lived  and  wrought  on  his  second  mas- 
terpiece, "The  History  of  the  United 
Netherlands."  Further  down  dwells  Dr.  T. 
Blom  Coster,  Motley's  physician,  and  the 
Queen's,  also,  now  wearing  the  honors  of 
fourscore  years.  He  proudly  tells  of  the 
welcome  which  Albany  gave  him  as  delegate 
from    Holland,    when    celebrating    the    two 


hundredth     anniversary     of    her    municipal- 
ity. 

Yes,  The  Hague,  once  only  the  Count's 
Hedge,  then  the  Dutch  District  of  Columbia 
— which  we  borrowed  for  a  model,  giving  no 
vote  in  Congress — for  two  centuries  the  cap- 
ital of  the  federal  Republic  and  now  the  seat 
of  the  court  in  an  actually  democratic  mon- 
archy (which  does  but  fulfil  the  striving  of 
the  old  confederacy  of  States),  is  a  brain- 
stimulant  to  the  American.  It  moves  his 
heart,  too.  One  must  be  blind  and  callous 
if,  remembering  the  story  of  toleration  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers  and  mothers,  of  Federal 
government,  of  the  recognition  of  our  strug- 
gling infant  nation,  of  the  many  precedents 
which  we  have  borrowed,  he  cannot  wish 
well  to  the  Dutch  people  and   their  Queen. 

The  Hague. 


THE  CRETAN  PROBLEM 

BY    SOCRATES   XANTHAKY, 
Editor  of  the  New  York  "  'ArXavrig . 


It  was  a  common  practice  among  certain 
European  universities  in  bygone  days,  to  con- 
fer all  sorts  of  diplomas  on  any  applicant  on 
the  payment  of  an  insignificant  honorarium. 
These  worthy  documents  were  specially 
marked  with  the  words li  Bonus  per  Orientem' ; 
and  the  presidents  of  the  universities,  who 
affixed  their  signatures,  were  little  concerned 
as  to  the  success  of  a  physician,  for  instance, 
with  his  poor  victims,  provided  he  would  only 
practice  his  profession  in  the  Orient.  It 
would  seem  that  to-day,  the  "  shining 
lights"  of  European  diplomacy  are  following 
the  same  policy  of  indifference  toward  the 
mode  of  government  of  the  Christians  in  the 
Orient;  and  the  Armenian  and  Crete  stand 
before  the  civilized  world  as  worthy  examples 
of  their  unconcern. 

On  the  eve  of  the  recent  Greco-Turkish 
war,  the  Great  European  Powers  declared 
officially,  that  they  were  finally  prepared  to 
grant  to  the  people  of  Crete  an  autonomous 
form  of  government,  under  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  They 
promised  to  the  Christians  that  the  Moham- 
medan troops  should  evacuate  the  island,  and 
that,  under  their   guaranty,    Turkey  in  the 


future  should  not  interfere  with  the  internal 
administration  of  its  affairs. 

While  these  promises  were  being  made 
war  was  declared  between  Greece  and  Turkey, 
with  a  disastrous  result  to  the  former.  The 
overwhelming  success  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Greeks,  resulted  in 
the  immediate  change  of  front  in  the  policy 
of  the  Turkish  Government  so  far  as  regards 
the  Cretan  question.  The  Turkish  Navy, 
which  during  the  Greco-Turkish  War,  did 
not  venture  out  of  the  Dardanelles,  was  or- 
dered, shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
to  proceed  to  the  JEgean  Sea,  and  reports 
were  circulated  that  fresh  troops  were  being 
conveyed  to  the  Island  of  Crete. 

It  must  be  noted  here  that  at  that  time  the 
Turkish  Army  in  Crete  numbered  some  fif- 
teen thousand  regulars,  and  besides  these 
there  were  many  thousands  of  bashi-bazouks 
and  benghazins,  who,  as  is  well  known,  are 
nothing  more  than  professional  assassins, 
thieves  and  looters.  The  admirals  of  the 
Great  Powers  notified  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties that  under  no  consideration  would  they 
allow  the  Turkish  fleet  in  Cretan  waters,  and 
consequently  Turkey  recalled  its  naval  forces, 
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spreading  in  the  meantime  the  report  that  it 
had  only  gone  out  for  maneuvers.  Turkey 
at  about  that  time  appointed  as  Military 
Governor  of  Crete  Djevad  Pasha,  who  had 
formerly  occupied  the  same  position  and  was 
best  suited  for  the  task  of  frustrating  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Great  Powers  to  unite  the  Chris- 
tians under  an  autonomous  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  Christians,  aware  of  the  policy 
and  of  the  intrigues  of  Djevad,  took  decisive 
steps,  and  immediately,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, notified  the  foreign  admirals  that 
the  Cretan  people  did  not  insist  that  the  is- 
land be  annexed  to  Greece,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  quite  ready  to  obey  and 
accept  unconditionally  the  proposed  form  of 
autonomous  government  and  the  evacuation 
of  the  Turkish  troops  from  Crete  as  fast  as 
practicable.  Orders  were  issued  by  the 
Revolutionary  Committee  to  all  the  Chris- 
tians, forbidding  them  to  approach  to  any  of 
the  territory  remaining  under  Turkish  con- 
trol, and  to  avoid  by  all  means  new  outbreaks 
with  the  Mussulmans;  but  the  Turks  both 
from  Constantinople  as  well  as  those  on  the 
island,  continued  intriguing  and,  under  the 
guidance  of  Djevad  Pasha,  were  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  bring  about  new  internal  con- 
flicts and  prevent  by  all  means  the  carrying 
out  the  plans  of  the  Great  Powers.  Many 
murders  were  committed,  and  the  houses  of 
the  Cretans  were  being  pillaged  by  the  Turks. 
Admiral  Harris,  of  the  British  squadron,  was 
fired  upon  four  successive  times  by  the  mur- 
derous bashi-bazouks.  This  band  of  blood- 
thirsty marauders,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact 
fed  and  cared  for  by  the  Turkish  authorities, 
were  disowned  as  any  part  of  the  regular 
army,  and  the  Turkish  Government  dis- 
claims any  responsibility  for  their  acts. 

Djevad  Pasha,  from  the  very  first  day  of 
his  appointment,  did  not  cease  intriguing; 
and  one  of  the  means  employed  by  him  was 
to  approach  carefully  the  wealthy  Cretan 
citizens;  and  to  many  of  them  he  addressed 
personal  letters  "to  put  themselves  in  direct 
communication  with  him  for  the  good  of  the 
island,"  and  asked  them  to  "  formulate  with 
him  the  best  policy  for  the  governing  of 
Crete."  His  "friendly"  propositions,  how- 
ever, fell  flat,  as  the  Christians  were  decided 
to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Great  Powers 
and  abide  by  their  plans  for  an  autonomous 


form  of  government,  and  aosolutely  refused 
to  entertain  any  offers  of  Djevad.  About 
the  beginning  of  September,  1897,  the 
Turkish  Government,  through  their  cunning 
representatives,  affecting  that  it  had  forgot- 
ten the  decision  of  the  Great  Powers  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  of  Crete,  issued  a  circular 
to  the  European  Powers,  asking  them  to 
withdraw  their  land  and  naval  forces  from 
Crete;  and  they  suggested  the  formation  of 
a  committee,  composed  of  Turks  and  Chris- 
tians, for  the  purpose  of  formulating  new 
laws  for  the  governing  of  the  island.  The 
Revolutionary  Government  hastened  to  re- 
iterate their  first  decision  and  repeat  their 
acceptance  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Great 
Powers,  as  originally  stated  by  their  note  of 
the  eighteenth  of  September,  1897,  for  an 
autonomous  government,  and  again  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Great  Powers  that  these 
plans  could  not  be  carried  out  unless  the 
Turkish  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Crete; 
and  all  Christians  were  at  once  notified,  by  a 
proclamation,  to  await  patiently  the  decision 
of  the  Great  Powers  and  to  avoid  by  all 
means  new  conflicts  with  the  Turks. 

At  the  same  time  the  Ambassadors  of 
Europe  in  Constantinople  were  kept  busy 
formulating,  under  the  advice  of  the  Ad- 
mirals, plans  for  the  Government  of  Crete, 
and  reports  were  allowed  to  circulate  from 
time  to  time  in  the  European  Capitals,  of  the 
name  of  the  new  Christian  Governor  of 
Crete.  This  was  done  as  a  "feeler."  The 
name  of  Franz  Joseph,  of  Battenberg,  son- 
in-law  of  the  Prince  of  Montenegro,  was  sug- 
gested; afterward  it  was  repeatedly  asserted 
that  Colonel  Schaeffer,  of  Luxembourg,  was 
to  be  appointed  Governor.  Then  the  name 
of  Mr.  Nouma  Droze,  ex-President  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  was  mentioned;  later 
on,  a  distant  relative  of  the  Prince  of  Mon-' 
tenegro,'Mr.  Petrovich,  was  brought  up;  but 
from  the  very  first,  it  was  seen  that  these 
names  were  not  suited  for  the  difficult  posi- 
tion offered,  and  the  admirals,  owing  to 
this  delay  and  to  the  attitude  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  found  themselves  in  a  preca- 
rious position;  and  while  they  had  taken 
possession  of  the  seaports,  by  the  combined 
European  garrisons,  and  established  military 
courts  and  government,  they  were  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the    actions   of  the   Turks. 
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At  the  same  time  their  task  became  more 
difficult,  when  in  September,  1897,  a  Turk- 
ish vessel  landed  over  600  troops  almost 
within  sight  of  the  European  squadron. 

In  Europe,  public  opinion  was  clamoring  at 
the  tedious  delay  of  final  settlement  of  the 
Cretan  question;  and  Lord  Salisbury,  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  his 
effort  to  justify  the  delay,  compared  the 
action  of  the  Great  Powers  to  a  "street 
steam-roller  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
great  strength  and  weight,  but  moves  at  a 
very  slow  gait." 

Toward  the  end  of  October,  1897,  the 
newlv  elected  members  of  the  Cretan  Assem- 
bly, repeated  to  the  foreign  admirals  their 
acceptance  of  an  autonomous  government, 
as  their  predecessors  Jiad  done,  and  again 
called  their  attention  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  the  evacuation  of  the  island  by  the 
Turkish  troops.  The  President  of  the  As- 
sembly, Mr.  Sfakianakis,  a  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential citizen,  and  a  physician  by  profession, 
who  had  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Athens,  and  completed  his  studies  in  Ger- 
many, by  his  judicious  and  modest  behavior 
inspired  great  confidence  and  respect,  not 
only  among  the  Cretans  but  also  the  foreign 
admirals.  The  new  Assembly  adopted  in  the 
meantime  the  Cretan  flag;  a  large  black  cross 
covers  the  white  ground,  and  on  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  is  a  facsimile  of  the  Greek 
flag,  the  black  cross  being  an  emblem  of 
mourning,  that  the  wishes  of  the  Cretans 
had  not  been  realized  to  annex  the  island  to 
the  mother  conntry. 

While  the  Ambassadors  in  Constantinople 
were  dilly-dallying  with  the  names  of  the 
governor  to  be  appointed  and  the  formula- 
tion of  the  autonomy  plans,  thebashi-bazouks 
did  not  cease  plundering  and  looting  the 
stores  of  the  Christians  in  Crete.  Murders 
and  assaults  right  under  the  very  eyes  of 
the  foreign  admirals  were  of  daily  occurrence, 
and  the  Revolutionary  Committee  was  kept 
busy  protesting  to  the  Powers  for  their 
indifference  and  inactivity,  and  expressed 
their  fears  on  several  occasions  that  this 
delay  might  again  result  in  reprisals  between 
Turks  and  Christians,  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other.  Again  and  again  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  admirals,  pointing  out  to  them 
the  wretched   condition   of  the  Christians   in 


the  interior.  Winter  had  come,  and  matters 
were  becoming  worse.  The  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  who  went  personally  to 
ascertain  the  true  situation,  telegraphed  to 
his  paper  that  "the  winter  is  heavy,  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  and 
hundreds  of  families  are  utterly  destitute, 
living  in  mountain  caves,  without  shelter  or 
food,"  while  the  Turks  at  the  seaports  were 
well  provided  and  received  regularly  provi- 
sions by  every  steamer. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  February  last, 
Russia  again  repeated,  in  stronger  terms,  her 
often  expressed  desire  for  the  appointment 
of  Prince  George  of  Greece  as  Governor- 
General  of  Crete.  Even  before  the  Greco- 
Turkish  War,  Russia  supported  his  candi- 
dacy, knowing  well  that  Prince  George  was 
the  only  person  that  could  pacify  the  island 
and  govern  with  fairness  the  Christians  and 
Mussulmans  alike;  but  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
rejected  Russia's  proposition  and  opposed  by 
all  means  the  appointment  of  Prince  George, 
and  thus  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Foreign 
Powers  could  make  no  further  progress,  and 
their  plans  for  the  solution  of  the  Cretan 
question  came  abruptly  to  a  standstill.  Two 
of  the  Great  Powers — Germany  and  Austria 
—  not  being  directly  interested  in  the  Cretan 
question,  recalled  their  garrisons  and  with- 
drew their  naval  forces  from  Crete,  and  the 
matter  remained  in  the  hands  of  England, 
France,  Russia  and  Italy,  who  were  still  in 
possession  of  the  seaports.  The  new  compli- 
cations in  the  far  East  and  the  threatened 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
distracted  the  attention  of  the  Great  Powers, 
and  the  plan  of  autonomous  government  for 
Crete  remained  only  on  paper.  The  foreign 
admirals,  who  had  promised  the  Christians  an 
early  solution  of  the  pending  questions,  see- 
ing that  further  delay  would  bring  about  a 
state  of  anarchy  in  the  island,  began  their 
work  of  reform  and  the  fulfilment  of  at  least 
part  of  the  promises  of  the  Great  Powers  and, 
leaving  aside  the  question  of  self  govern- 
ment, they  endeavored  to  promulgate  tem- 
porary laws. 

It  was  decided  that  the  affairs  of  the  sea- 
ports remain  under  the  direct  administra- 
tion of  the  admirals  and  the  interior  left  to  the 
Christians,  under  their  direct  control.  The 
new  government  was  to    be  composed  of  six 
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administrators  elected  by  the  Cretan  Assem- 
bly, and  means  were  to  be  provided  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Government  by  contracting  a 
small  loan  in  Europe,  and  the  setting  aside 
of  part  of  the  customs  revenues.  Wnile  this 
form  of  government,  was  not  a  fulfilment  of 
the  promises  of  the  Great  Powers  and  far 
from  an  autonomy,  still  the  Christians,  anx- 
ious for  the  restoration  of  order  and  peace, 
by  their  proclamation  of  the  twenty-fifth  of 
July,  1898,  accepted  unconditionally  the  pro- 
posed new  form  of  government.  The  new 
administration  began  its  work  and,  having 
compiled  a  set  of  laws,  submitted  them 
to  the  foreign  admirals,  who  gave  them 
their  approval,  and  the  work  of  reform 
was  commenced;  but  from  the  very  first 
appointment  of  a  Christian  Custom- 
house employe,  the  Turks  became  en- 
raged, and    on  the   demand    of  collection  of 


duties  a  mob  of  Mussulmans  stormed  the 
Custom-house,  killing  one  of  the  guards,  a 
British  soldier,  which  was  at  once  the  signal 
for  a  general  massacre.  If  the  Turks  had 
murdered  only  Cretans  the  matter  might 
have  been  passed  over,  as  in  former  cases; 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  among  the  vic- 
tims of  the  recent  massacres  at  Heraclion 
were  many  British  soldiers  and  a  British  vice- 
consul,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  at  last  the 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  island  has  been  set- 
tled, because  even  if  Europe  should  treat 
this  last  outrage  mildly,  England  will  never 
forgive  the  offense  to  her  flag  and  the  shed- 
ding of  British  blood.  The  first  steps  to 
avenge  the  crime  will  be  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turkish  Army  and  the  liberation  of  the  beau- 
tiful Christian  island  from  the  odious  Turkish 
yoke. 

New  York  City. 


THE  BAD  LANDS  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

BY    RALPH    S.    TARR, 

Professor  of  Physical  Geography  in  Cornell  University. 


Passing  westward  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway,  one  crosses  vast  plains,  gradually 
rising  to  the  placeau  which  extends  along  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At 
first  the  train  crosses  the  fertile  farming 
lands  of  Minnesota  and  the  wonderfully  level 
wheat-lands  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 
But  during  the  night  the  train  passes  from 
the  humid  plains  cf  eastern  North  Dakota  to 
the  arid  plateau  lands  of  western  North  Da- 
kota, so  that,  by  morning,  the  traveler  looks 
out  upon  a  monotonous  rolling  plain,  brown, 
desolate  and  uninteresting. 

Very  soon,  however,  the  surface  begins  to 
have  variety  of  form;  for  the  Bad  Lands  are 
reached,,  and  this  is  a  region  where  there  is  a 
constantly  changing  panorama  of  sculptured 
hill  slopes.  The  forms  are  weird,  and  often 
fantastic.  One  passes  them  by  in  such  quick 
succession  that  a  glimpse  only  is  possible,  for 
the  eye  has  not  time  to  appreciate  the  details, 
so  that  the  mind  receives  a  general  impres- 
sion of  a  panorama  of  marked  interest  and 
variety. 

Very  few  people  take  the  time  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  this  region,  tho  many 
pass  through  it  to  spend  time  in  seeing  vast- 


ly less  interesting  places  beyond.  A  stop  of 
a  few  days  at  Medora,  with  a  ride  or  two  out 
among  the  hills,  will  repay  any  one  interest- 
ed in  nature.  Not  only  is  the  variety  of  land 
form  remarkable,  but  the  geological  his- 
tory of  this  sculpturing  is  also  interesting. 
It  is  of  this  that  I  wish  especially  to  speak. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Cretacean  period, 
when  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  they  now 
exist,  were  being  raised  in  a  series  of  vast 
earth-folds,  the  warping  of  the  surface  formed 
a  series  ot  depressions  in  the  region  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  mountains  and  plateaus.  Into 
these  basins,  which  were  in  some  cases  es- 
tuaries and  bay?,  arms  of  the  sea,  and  in 
others  lakes,  streams,  laden  with  sediment, 
poured  their  floods.  Here  in  the  quiet  lake 
or  ocean  waters  the  rock  bits  were  assorted 
and  deposited,  forming  layers  of  clay,  sand 
and  gravel,  which  eventually  accumulated  to 
considerable  depths. 

It  is  these  beds,  now  drained  and  elevated, 
that  have  permitted  the  development  of  the 
Bad  Land  sculpturing;  and  the  fossils  that 
they  contain  tell  of  their  origin.  Some  beds 
are  marine,  some  brackish,  and  some  fresh 
water.     Around  the  shores  of  these  waters 
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there  existed  plant  life,  often  in  great 
abundance,  frequently  in  the  form  of 
swamps. 

The  evidence  of  the  presence  of  this  an- 
cient plant  life  is  complete.  Every  here  and 
there  one  finds  impressions  of  leaves,  or  the 
seeds  of  plants,  or  bits  of  wood  embedded  in 
the  sand  and  clay  strata;  and  frequently,  too, 
tree  trunks  and  tree  stumps,  with  their 
branching  roots,  are  found  transformed  to 
stone.  Petrified  forests  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  West,  and  here,  in  the  Bad  Lands,  is 
an  excellent  place  to  see  them.  The  tree 
trunks  and  stumps  have  been  buried  beneath 
layers  of  sedimentary  rocks;  water  percolating 
through  these  layers  has  dissolved  silica,  car- 
ried it  on,  and  slowly  deposited  it  in  the  place 
of  the  decaying  wood.  Molecule  by  mole- 
cule has  the  wood  been  replaced,  and  the  re- 
placement has  been  so  well  done  that  the 
wood  texture,  the  knots,  and  even  minute 
variations  in  grain  have  been  preserved,  tho 
the  wood  itself  has  gone. 

Even  more  impressive  evidence  of  swamp 
growth  on  the  shores  of  these  ancient  water 
bodies  is  found  in  the  layers  of  coal.  Exposed 
in  the  ravines  which  traverse  the  Bad  Lands 
are  innumerable  coal  seams,  so  that  every 
ranchman  in  the  region  can  have  his  own 
coal-mine.  Some  of  the  coal  seams  are  mere 
laminae  of  carbonaceous  matter  intercalated 
between  layers  of  clay;  others  are  beds  of 
pure  coal,  of  good  quality,  and  several  feet 
in  thickness.  They  are  preserved  peat  beds 
and  swamp  deposits,  formed  on  the  shores  of 
water  bodies  now  destroyed.  The  coal  of 
this  age  is  found  all  over  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region,  and  forms  a  vast  and  almost  in- 
exhaustible reserve  supply,  at  present  only 
very  slightly  developed. 

When  deposited  the  layers  of  rock  un- 
doubtedly stretched  from  hill  to  hill  across 
the  space  now  occupied  by  the  ravines;  and 
no  doubt  the  layers  now  exposed  to  view 
were  then  deeply  buried  beneath  other 
beds  now  stripped  off  by  the  very  processes 
which  are  even  now  plainly  at  work  lowering 
the  hills  and  broadening  and  deepening  the 
valleys.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  Bad 
Lands  is  mainly  one  of  sculpturing  by  the 
erosive  action  of  wind  and  running  water. 

The  carving  of  the  surface,  which  has 
produced    the    marvelous    variety    of   form 


characteristic  of  Bad  Land  topography,  has 
been  done  primarily  by  the  Little  Missouri 
River  and  its  tributaries.  The  Little  Missouri 
has  cut  a  valley  into  the  partly  consolidated 
strata  of  the  region,  and  the  tributaries  to  the 
river  have  likewise  sunk  their  channels  into 
the  strata. 

Because  of  the  aridity  of  the  climate,  the 
hill  slopes  thus  formed  are  only  scantily 
clothed  with  vegetation.  Rain  is  not  frequent, 
but  when  it  does  come  the  fall  is  often  very 
heavy.  Because  there  is  no  forest  or  sod  to 
hold  it  back,  the  water  runs  quickly  down  the 
steep  slopes,  and  with  its  rapid  flow  is  able  to 
cut  channel  ways  in  the  partly  consolidated 
strata.  So  the  hillsides  in  this  region  are 
gullied  and  sculptured  by  the  action  of  rain- 
born  rills. 

This  rain-sculptured  surface  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Bad  Land  topography,  and  is 
one  of  the  causes  for  the  weirdness  and 
variety  of  form.  On  a  very  small  scale  one 
may  often  see  much  the  same  result  where  the 
rain  has  carved  the  soft  clays  in  a  steep 
railway  cut.  But  in  the  Bad  Lands  there  are 
thousands  of  steep  slopes  and  on  every  one  of 
them  the  rain  has  been  engaged  in  gullying 
the  surface.  One  may  see  the  work  that  is 
being  done  during  any  heavy  rain,  when 
thousands  of  tiny  rills  course  rapidly  down 
the  hillsides  and  bear  to  the  Little  Missouri  a 
volume  of  sediment-laden  water,  representing 
the  work  of  excavation  which  they  have  been 
able  to  do  on  the  hillside.  It  is  a  work  still 
in  progress. 

The  variety  of  form  in  the  Bad  Lands  is 
infinite  as  to  detail,  yet  in  general  features 
one  is  able  to  see  a  certain  system  and 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  First,  and  of 
prime  importance,  are  the  river  trenches, 
with  the  steeply  sloping  wall  of  soft  layers, 
themselves  gullied  into  great  variety  of  form 
by  the  rain-born  rills.  This  variety  of  form 
is  influenced  in  an  important  way  by  the 
stratification  of  the  layers,  which  introduce 
a  second  important  determining  cause  for  the 
form. 

The  strata  are  horizontal;  and  when  in  the 
region  one  very  soon  notices  that  some  of 
the  horizontal  layers  are  very  soft  and  quite 
unconsolidated  while  others  are  hard  and 
consolidated.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  dif- 
ference in  hardness    of  the  horizontal  beds 
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introduces  a  horizontal  element  of  control 
of  land  form.  For  instance,  where  the  layers 
are  hard  there  are  steep  slopes  in  the  hill- 
sides, and  these  precipitous  sections  may  be 
traced  horizontally  around  the  hills  and  from 
hill  to  hill. 

A  second  influence  of  the  horizontal  vari- 
ation in  hardness  is  very  frequently  seen 
when  a  harder  layer  caps  and  protects  a  hill. 
This  protection  furnished  by  the  harder 
layers  in  horizontally  bedded  strata  is  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  determining 
Western  plateau  scenery.  Streams  cut  valleys 
in  the  plateau,  slicing  through  hard  and 
soft  layers  and  leaving  hills  between,  com- 
posed of  these  horizontal  beds  of  different 
texture.  These  inter-stream  areas  wear  away 
slowly,  and  when  one  of  the  hard  layers  is 
reached  it  wears  still  more  slowly.  Since  it 
extends  horizontally,  the  effect  of  the  retar- 
dation is  to  cause  steep-sided  hills  with  flat 
tops,  called  by  the  Spaniards  mesas  (or  tables) 
if  large  and  buttes  if  small. 

Many  of  these  flat-topped  mesas  and 
buttes  near  together  reach  the  same  level  be- 
cause determined  by  the  same  horizontal 
bed.  Gradually  even  the  hard  cap-rock 
gives  way  under  the  attack  of  wind  and  rain, 
and  the  flat-topped  butte  changes  to  a  cone, 
and  finally  either  melts  away,  or,  if  there  is 
another  hard  layer  lower  down  in  the  hill, 
when  this  is  reached  it  also  resists  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and  the  hill  again  be- 
comes a  butte  with  the  flat  top  at  the 
level  of  the  lower  and  newly  exposed  hard 
stratum. 

In  the  Bad  Lands  of  North  Dakota  one 
sees  every  stage  in  the  life  history  of  buttes. 
There  are  plateaus,  only  here  and  there 
crossed  by  streams,  and  there  are  plateaus 
whose  edges  furnish  numerous  instances  of 
hills  nearly  severed  from  the  plateau  by  the 
cutting  action  of  streams.  There  are  also 
typical  flat-topped  buttes  perfectly  separated 
from  the  worn  plateau;  and  near  by  there 
are  conical  buttes  in  which  the  hard  layer  is 
nearly  gone,  perhaps  with  loose  fragments  of 
the  hard  rock  resting  on  the  hillside,  as  the 
only  remnant  of  the  cap-rock.  Lower  down 
in  the  hill  may,  perhaps,  be  seen  other  hard 
layers  which  in  time  will  cap  the  same  hill  at 
a  lower  level.  Indeed,  near  by,  this  same 
lower  layer  may  be  seen  furnishing  a  flat  cap 


for  buttes  which  have    already  melted   down 
to  this  level. 

One  who  takes  a  drive  into  these  Bad 
Lands  will  have  his  attention  called  to  the 
"scoria"  rocks  which  abound  there.  These 
scoria  layers  are  very  striking,  because  on 
account  of  their  hardness  they  are  often 
found  capping  and  causing  buttes.  The 
scoria  layers  are  highly  colored,  often  some 
shade  of  red;  and  they  add  markedly  to  the 
beautiful  variety  in  color  effect  that  one 
notices  in  the  Bad  Lands.  Besides  being 
highly  colored  and  very  hard,  the  rock  is 
often  clinkery,  full  of  holes,  and  quite  like 
many  lavas  in  appearance,  tho  sometimes 
the  appearance  is  rather  that  of  slag.  The 
traveler  may  have  some  remarkable  theory 
for  the  origin  of  the  scoria  thrust  upon  him, 
and  it  will  require  more  than  a  passing  glance 
to  prove  to  one's  gratification  that  it  is  not 
really  a  lava  or  an  artificial  slag. 

In  the  true  sense  of  the  world  the  rock  is 
neither  lava  nor  slag.  One  can  prove  for 
himself  what  it  is  by  visiting  one  of  the  burn- 
ing coal-mines  where  scoria  are  even  now 
being  formed.  In  these  places  one  may  see 
a  fire,  set,  perhaps,  by  Indians,  or  by  a  prairie 
fire  started  by  lightning,  or  possibly,  set 
afire  by  spontaneous  combustion.  For  years, 
since  long  before  white  men  visited  this  re- 
gion, these  fires  have  been  burning  summer 
and  winter,  until  now  most  of  the  lignite  has 
been  burned  out  of  the  dry  hills  which  have 
been  stripped  and  exposed  to  the  air  by  the 
action  of  the  rains. 

In  such  a  place  one  sees  a  hill,  cracked 
and  fissured,  with  jets  of  sulphurous  smoke 
issuing  from  the  crevices,  telling  of  the  fierce 
fire  that  is  raging  within.  It  is  not  perfectly 
safe  to  walk  about  on  this  cracked  surface, 
but  by  exercising  care  one  may  approach 
near  enough  to  some  of  the  cracks  to  look 
into  the  fiery  furnace  and  see  the  white-hot 
glow  of  the  coal  and  the  inclosing  rocks, 
heated  to  a  white  heat  like  that  of  a  blast- 
furnace. 

Here  the  rocks  are  being  baked,  indurated, 
and  in  places  actually  melted  and  caused  to 
flow  like  lava.  Here  are  being  produced  a 
natural  slag  and  clinkers  in  one  of  nature's 
great  furnaces;  and  the  local  name  of  scoria 
is  therefore  an  excellent  one.  Fire,  as  well 
as  water,  has  been  important  in    determining 
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the  form  of  the  Bad  Land  hills,  and  there 
are  few  other  places  in  the  world  where 
one  is  able  to  see  an  illustration  of  this  exact 
combination  of  causes  for  topography. 

The  Bad  Lands  of  North  Dakota  are  not 
altogether  barren  sculptured  hill  slopes. 
There  are  broad,  grassy  valleys  and  level 
upland  plateaus.  Moreover,  the  region  is 
well  watered  by  the  Little  Missouri.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  ranchmen  have 
chosen  this  interesting  region  for  a  home 
where,  in  the  midst  of  the  plains,  their  stock 
are  protected  from  the  fierce  winds  of  the 
plains  and  where,  amidst  the  protection  of 
the  hills,  they  are  able  to  find  both  water  and 
food. 

The  Roosevelt  ranch  is  not  far  from  Me- 
dora,  and  the  Eaton  ranch  is  still  nearer.  If 
one  has  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the  Bad 
Lands  as  the  guest  of  the  Eaton  brothers  he 
not  only  sees  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the 
Bad  Lands,  but  he  receives  an  impression  of 
ranch  life  and  a  ranchman's  hospitality  which 
will  never  leave  him.  One  then  feels  that 
the  term  Bad  Lands  is  a  misnomer  for  all  ex- 
cepting the  sculptured  hill  slopes. 


SANITARY. 

Among  the  lists  of  supplies  for  our  army  in 
the  field  that  are  published,  an  item  of  300 
abdominal  bandages  raises  a  smile  on  some 
faces,  which  becomes  incredulous  when  it  is 
explained  that  these  bandages  are  made  of 
flannel.  "  What,  flannel  for  that  roasting 
climate  ?"  asks  a  person  who  has  never  heard 
of  them  before.  "Yes  flannel;  and  because  it 
is  a  roasting  climate."  In  providing  these  our 
people  are  profiting  by  the  garnered  experience 
of  the  English  people,  who  have  a  century's 
knowledge  of  how  to  maintain  an  Anglo-Saxon 
army  in  a  tropical  climate.  When  they  com- 
menced the  practice  of  j-eguiring  the  soldiers  to 
wear  what  they  calla  "  cholera-band"  is  hardly 
to  be  learned  now ;  but  it  certainly  is  thirty  years 
since  they  have  been  used,  the  object  being  to 
maintain  a  uniform  temperature  in  the  abdomi- 
nal region,  as  a  sudden  check  of  perspiration 
there  is  almost  certain  to  bring  on  an  attack  of 
thatenteric  disturbance  to  which  living  in  a  hot 
climate  predisposes  people.  When  the  British 
soldier  has  been  enlisted,  uniformed,  drilled 
and  transported,  he  is  a  costly  article;  and  it  is 
manifestly  an  object  to  keep  him  alive  and  well 
as  long  as  possible;  hence    the    cholera    band. 


But  more;  we  can  see  that  a  thoughtless  mr.n 
might,  in  a  moment  of  irritation  from  heat,  dis- 
pense with  its  use;  but  here  vigilance  in  the 
form  of  an  inspector  steps  in.  and  twice  a  day 
personally  inspects  Tommy  Atkins,  and  assure  s 
himself  by  ocular  demonstration  that  the  band 
is  there;  and  in  Cuba,  however  hot  the  day, 
the  air  becomes  chill  and  damp  toward  morn- 
ing. Especially  will  they  be  useful  when,  as 
often  will  be  the  case,  notwithstanding  the 
sage  advice  about  sleeping  in  hammocks,  the 
soldier  must  sleep  on  the  ground. 

....Mr.  A.  C.  Christensen,  a  New  York  en- 
gineer, is  now  on  his  way  home  from  China, 
where  he  has  constructed  water-works  for  the 
native  city  of  Shanghai.  He  says  that  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  the  Chinere  begin 
to  see  that  there  is  an  easier  way  of  getting 
water  than  dipping  it  up  out  of  a  muddy  river 
and  peddling  it  about  the  city  in  pails.  In  the 
new  system,  water  is  taken  from  the  river 
three  miles  above  the  city  and  allowed  to  set- 
tle in  a  reservoir,  after  which  it  is  passed 
through  immense  filters,  whence  it  goes  into 
tanks,  and  is  then  pumped  about  the  city  in 
pipes.  Mr.  Christensen  considers  that  the  in- 
auguration of  this  enterprize  means  much 
more  than  a  good  water-supply  for  one  of  the 
teeming  cities  of  the  East;  he  considers  it  the 
advent  of  American  enterprise  in  an  almost 
boundless  field,  and  we  are  already  securing 
contracts  for  the  rolling  stock  of  the  new  rail- 
roads. Philadelphia  might  take  a  lesson  from 
our  almond-eyed  friends. 

...  .Professor  Koch  made  a  startling  state- 
ment in  Berlin,  in  July,  on  his  return  from 
Africa,  declaring  that  he  had  found  in  the 
German  Hinterland  in  West  Africa  a  plague- 
center,  which,  added  to  the  other  three  al- 
ready in  existence,  make  four  places  on  the 
globe  where  the  plague  is  endemic  (never  dies 
out).  These  centers  are,  the  province  of  Hu- 
nan, in  China;  a  second  is  in  Tibet;  a  third  in 
Arabia,  near  Mecca,  and  the  above  Hinter- 
land. The  old  doctrine  that  plague  is  found 
wherever  there  are  filth  and  hygienic  neglect 
must  be  abandoned;  to  these  must  be  added 
the  specific  microbic  germ  of  plague.  The  only 
means  of  shutting  off  great  and  devastating 
epidemics  is  formed  in  producing  an  artificial 
immunity  by  the  use  of  the  anti-bubonic  serum, 
and  the  knowledge  of  this  is,  as  yet,  confined 
to  a  few  of  the  more  enlightened  non-natives 
of  the  afflicted  regions.  The  professor  calls 
it  a  rat  disease,  and  confirms  the  fact  of 
rat  plagues  preceding  outbreaks  among 
humans. 
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THE  STATISTICAL  ATLAS  OF  THE 
CENSUS.* 

This  Statistical  Atlas  is  an  impressive  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  by  cartographic 
methods  toward  a  full  exhibition  of  the 
physical,  material,  industrial,  commercial, 
financial,  intellectual,  religious,  racial,  vital 
and  sanitary  condition  of  the  nation. 

This  is  a  long  list  of  particulars  some  of 
which  may  seem  more  incapable  than  they 
are  of  exhibition  by  diagrams,  or  carto- 
graphic method. 

The  magnitude  of  this  statistical  exhibition , 
its  complex  varietv,  its  fulness  and  complete- 
ness as  an  exhibition  of  the  physical  resources, 
material  conditions  and  civilized  progress  of 
the  country,  would  be  overwhelming  were  it 
not  for  the  simple  means  and  methods  taken 
to  prevent  confusion  and  to  make  the  rela- 
tion of  one  thing  to  another  obvious  at  a 
glance. 

The  Atlas  is  composed  of  a  great  series  of 
topically  arranged  maps  and  diagrams,  fcur 
hundred  and  nine  of  them,  published  with  a 
running  commentary  of  text  which  serves  for 
the  explanation  of  the  maps  and  diagrams 
and  indicates  how  they  are  to  be  used,  exact- 
ly what  they  illustrate,  where  and  what  the 
significant  points  in  each  are. 

In   the  body   of  the   Atlas  all  this  matter 
stands   arranged,  as    it  should  be,  in  natural 
groups,  everything  in  order   and  systematic- 
ally  presented.      Unfortunately    no    clue  is 
given   to  the  order  or  contents  of  the  Atlas. 
There  is  no  table  of  contents  to  guide  one, 
and,   indeed,  nothing  but  a  confusing  "List 
of  Illustrations,"  in   which  the  topical  head- 
ings for  the  subordinate  groups  do  not  appear 
at  all,    while    maps,    diagrams,    plates    and 
pages   follow  each    other   in  anything  but  a 
luminous  order.     This  confusion  of  "maps," 
"diagrams,"  "plates"  and  "pages"  goes  on 
through    the  whole  "List,"  and  there  is  no 
index  or  table  of  contents  to  make  all  plain. 
The  moment  one  attempts  to  use  the  Atlas 
this  defect  becomes  serious,  and   imposes  on 

*  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  Basfd 
upon  the  Results  of  the  Elevbnth  Census.  By  Henry 
Gannett.  Governmental  Printing  Office,  Washington. 
Large  folio,  pp.  69.     1898. 


him  needless  labor  with  a  fair  chance  of  go- 
ing wrong  after  all. 

The  mass  of  material  is  grouped  under  ten 
leading  titles  of  which  "Population"  is  the 
most    important    and     extensive,     with    its 
numerous    sub-topics,    such    as  Density   of 
Population,  Urban  and   Rural,  Size  of  Fami- 
lies, Elements  of  Population,  Interstate  Mi- 
gration, Sex    and    Conjugal  Relations,  etc. 
This  great  department    which    surpasses  all 
others  in  importance  as  well  as  in  extent  and 
variety,  is  followed  by  nine  others  on   "Illit- 
eracy  and  Education."    "Church   Member- 
ship," "Defective,     Dependent    and    Delin- 
quent    Classes,"    "Mortality,"      "Occupa- 
tions,"       "Industries,"       "Manufactures' 
"Transportation,"  "Wealth  and  Debt." 

Under  these  heads,  which  the  student  will 
have  to  discover  for  himself,  as  thev  are 
nowhere  exhibited  in  Contents  or  Index,  are 
arranged  a  series  of  cartographic  and  dia- 
grammatic illustrations  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  interest  and  value. 

Every  one  of  these  groups  contains  matter 
under  it  of  the  highest  significance,  and  pre- 
sented in  a   method  which  gives  the   instant 
command  of  the  statistical  facts  and  their  rela- 
tions. The  cartographic  contrivances  in  some 
of  these  groups  display  a  resourceful  ingenu- 
ity  which   deserves  high   admiration.     This 
applies  to  the  diagrams  for  showing  the  nu 
merical    relation   of   the  sexes,  the  conjugal 
condition  of  the  population,  the  migration  of 
the  population,  and  the  growth  of  the  cities 
and  the  varying  rates  of  progress  in  which 
they  have  successively  outstripped  or  fallen  be- 
hind each  other;  but  nothing  is  more  striking 
in  this  Atlas   than    the  cartographic  exhibi- 
tion of  the   religious  history  of  the  country, 
which  may  be  seen  in  these  graphic  illustra- 
tions, in  its  broad  outlines,  in  its  denomina- 
tional and   even  local  details,  and  presented 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  complex    movements  of 
the  history,  its  general   results   and   its  spe- 
cial features,  and  do  all  this  by  a  glance  at  a 
few  graphic  illustrations. 

The  field  which  is  thus  subjected  tothis  kind 
of  cartographic  illustration  is  large  enough 
to  omit  very  little  which  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  picture    of   the    national  progress. 
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Some  features  of  the  sociology  are  presented, 
as,  for  example, the  graphic  illustration  of  the 
conjugal  and  educational  situation  to  which 
should  be  added  the  exhibition  of  facts  as  to 
the  criminal, defective  and  delinquent  classes, 
paupers,  criminals,  feeble-minded,  deaf  and 
dumb,  insane  and  blind.  Perhaps  with  these 
may  be  classed  the  admirable  diagrams  of 
mortality  which  not  only  show  the  general 
mortality  of  the  county  as  a  whole  and  of  the 
States,  but  how  that  mortality  is  distributed 
among  the  special  diseases  and  what  the  local 
prevalence  of  each  is.  The  political  history 
is  hardly  a  subject  for  representation  in  this 
way.  The  industrial  and  commercial  facts 
and  progress  of  the  country  are  splendidly  il- 
lustrated. The  materials  to  draw  on  for  the 
exhibition  of  these  departments  are  practi- 
cally inexhaustible.  The  States  have  their 
Labor  Reports,  Railway  Reports,  Reports  of 
Agriculture,  Insurance,  Banking.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  its  commissions  and 
bureaus  with  their  reports  and, added  to  them 
all  is  the  stupendous  omniscience  of  the  Cen- 
sus Reports.  These  sources  have  all  been  ex- 
plored for  the  composition  of  this  Atlas,  and 
the  results  as  finally  reduced  and  put  into  the 
neatest  possible  comparative  form  are  a  monu- 
mental example  of  what  skill,  method  and 
a  trained  body  of  expert  workmen  can 
do. 

In  the  same  general  way  the  statistical  facts 
as  to  wages  are  brought  together  in  graphic 
illustrations  which  tell  the  story  for  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  for  different  leading 
occupations. 

The  railway  and  transportation  system  of 
the  country,  with  all  its  complex  and  confu- 
sing ramifications  subjected  to  the  same  clar- 
ifying and  simplifying  treatment,  comes  out 
in  a  few  maps  and  diagrams  which  tell  the 
substance  of  the  whole  story.  No  less  beau- 
tiful and  clear  is  the  exhibition  of  agricul- 
tural production  the  country  over.  As  an 
exhibition  of  what  is  doing  in  a  comparatively 
new  and  recent  line  of  agricultural  enter- 
prise, we  call  attention  to  Plate  54,  with  its 
"location  of  areas  irrigated  in  1889." 

We  pass  over  the  topic  of  manufactures  as 
one  always  sure  of  ample  illustration,  to 
speak  of  the  wonderfully  full,  varied  and  ad- 
equate illustration  given  to  the  subject  of 
"Wealth  and  Debt." 


These  illustrations  are  given  first  in  na- 
tional totals,  and  then  in  a  great  variety  of 
analyzed  details.  For  example,  the  total 
wealth,  which  in  1850  was  about  seven  bil- 
lions, had  risen  in  1890  to  about  sixty-five 
billions,  or  from  a  per  capita  at  the  former 
date  of  $308  to  a  per  capita  at  the  latter  date 
of  $1,036;  in  other  words,  wealth  has  in- 
creased in  that  period  more  than  three  times 
as  fast  as  the  population. 

These  illustrations  present  in  a  graphic 
way  some  very  significant  comparisons  of  the 
real  value  of  property,  real  and  personal, 
compared  with  its  assessed  value  in  the  sev- 
eral States.  As  studied  in  these  diagrams, 
there  is  scarcely  a  State  in  the  Union  in 
which  the  returns  of  personal  property  are 
not  deficient.  The  wealthiest  States,  as 
shown  by  the  per  capita  ratios,  are  in  the  far 
West;  the  poorest  in  the  South. 

The  diagrams  of  Taxation  may  be  studied 
with  profit,  but  after  all  there  is  not  much  in 
this  remarkable  Atlas  which  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  diagrams  to  illustrate 
debt,  State,  national,  and  particularly  in  the 
private  and  personal  form  of  mortgages. 
There  is  endless  food  for  reflection  in  these 
illustrations.  The  whole  volume  is  a  mirror 
held  up  for  the  nation  to  study  itself  in.  The 
facts  presented  coldly  grow  in  their  compar- 
ative relations  deeply  significant,  full  of 
meanings  which  concern  human  life;  and 
character,  as  for  example,  in  the  graphic 
illustrations  of  property  returns  which  are 
carefully  carried  out  for  all  the  States  and 
Territories.  The  same  is  true  of  the  mar- 
riage and  divorce  illustrations.  They  are 
carried  out  so  as  to  give  a  graphic  reflection 
of  the  practice  and  principle  on  this  subject 
in  every  part  of  the  country  and  for  different 
classes  of  the  population,  such  as  the  colored 
people,  foreign  born  and  native  born. 

The  Census  is  a  confusing  library  to  invite 
any  one  man  into;  but  this  graphic  Atlas 
brings  the  whole  substance  of  it  into  the  com- 
pass of  one's  own  dooryard  and  presents  it 
there,  in  a  far  more  intelligible  and  discreetly 
selected  form  than  most  people  can  obtain  it 
in  the  Census  itself. 

The  Atlas  is  the  much-needed  work  that  re- 
quired to  be  done  to  make  the  Census  useful 
and  its  results  accessible  among  the  peo- 
ple. 
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The  Oxford  Debate  on  the  Textual  Criti- 
cism of  the  New  Testament.  (London: 
Bell  &  Sons.     1S97.     Pp.  xvi  and  43. ) 

The  debate  which  is  reported  in  the  follow- 
ing pamphlet  is  one  of  the  most  curious  phe- 
nomena which  have  for  some  time  appeared  in 
the  kaleidoscope  of  textual  criticism.  It  is  an 
account  of  the  way  in  which  a  small  group  of 
Oxford  scholars,  chiefly  personal  friends  of 
the  late  Dean  Burgon,  challenged  those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  disciples  of  Dr.  Hort  and 
his  textual  system  to  a  Homeric  combat,  and 
shows  how  the  challengers  smote  the  chal- 
lenged hip  and  thigh  with  a  very  great  slaugh- 
ter. (We  have  not  the  least  idea  what  is 
meant  by  smiting  people  hip  and  thigh;  but 
the  expression  is  justified  by  biblical  and 
ecclesiastical  usage,  so  the  Oxford  scholars 
who  establish  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
by  the  usage  of  the  Church  can  hardly  take  ex- 
ception to  it. ) 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
vigorous  smiting  with  cudgels  ecclesiastic  that 
the  persons  smitten  were  any  the  worse,  nor 
that  they  turned  from  their  wicked  ways. 
Most  Homeric  of  all,  the  book  ends  with  the 
amusing  confession  that  the  debate  was  cut 
short  by  the  ringing  of  a  dinner-bell,  and  we 
are  told  that  but  for  the  ringing  of  this  bell  (a 
modern  substitute  for  the  mounted  sign  hung 
out  in  heaven  to  stay  proceedings  in  battle), 
Prebendary  Miller  would  have  smitten  Dr. 
Sanday  harder  and  have  smitten  him  more. 
He  intended  "  to  add  more  remarks,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  inexorable  approach  of  the 
college  dinner-hour,  which  indeed  curtailed 
his  reply  throughout  "  (p.  43).  It  is  pathetic 
to  be  told  of  the  "  inexorable  approach "  of 
these  dread  moments  when  combat  must  be  ad- 
journed, Was  there  no  one  who  could,  Joshua 
like,  hold  back  the  sun  and  moon  ?  No  one 
who  could  spare  the  ghost  of  Dean  Burgon, 
which  is  reported  to  have  been  seen  several 
times  during  the  proceedings,  from  crying  out 
that 

"  the  time  is  almost  come 

When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 

Must  render  up  myself  ?" 

Was  there  no  one,  when  the  said  bell  began  to 

ring,  to  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  chairman  the 

injunction 

"  Hear  it  not  Duncan!  for  it  is  a  knell 

That  summons  thee   to" four  courses  and 

dessert ! 

How'much  better  it  would  have  been  if  the 
debaters  could  have  modeled  their  controversy 
on  the  pattern  of  the  discourse  between  Adam 
and  the  archangel  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  where 
there  was  "  no  fear  lest  dinner  cool!" 


We  will  not  pretend  to  say  which  side  stood 
for  the  archangel  and  which  for  the  frail  rep- 
resentative of  our  own  humanity;  we  are  anx- 
ious, at  all  costs,  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
angels,  but  unhappily  the  criterion  which  is 
suggested  by  the  reference  to  Milton,  seems  to 
be  that  the  angelic  side  is  the  one  which  does 
most  of  the  talking,  in  which  case  we  should 
be  obliged  to  throw  in  our  lot  with  Prebendary 
Miller  and  Mr.  Gwilliam.  For  they  have  the 
whole  of  the  preface  (16  pages)  plus  twenty 
pages  for  Mr.  Miller, phis  three  pages  for  Mr. 
Gwilliam.  plus  three  pages  for  Mr.  Bonus, 
while  the  opposite  side  have  only  eleven  pages 
for  Dr.  Sanday,  three  for  Mr.  Allen  and  three 
for  Mr.  Headlam;  from  which  calculation  of 
the  lists,  42  to  17,  it  is  easy  to  see  which  side 
had  the  worst  of  it. 

The  person  who  reads  this  debate  seriously 
will  be  seriously  disappointed.  We  doubt  if  he 
will  learn  anything  from  either  side.  Progress- 
ive Oxford  was  badly  served  by  Dr.  Sanday, 
who  treated  the  assumptions  of  his  challengers 
with  an  absurd  gentleness.  He  might  study  to 
advantage  the  maxim  of  Polonius  about  the 
caution  that  is  advisable  before  a  fight,  and  the 
energy  that  is  necessary  when  the  battle  has 
actually  commenced.  Mr.  Headlam  did  better 
in  a  few  spirited  words,  ;.n  which  he  pointed 
out  that  the  supporters  of  the  Traditional 
School  were  arguing  the  antiquity  of  the  re- 
ceived text  from  the  unproved  and  unprovable 
antiquity  of  the  Peshito  version.  That  struck 
at  the  heart  of  the  attack.  And,  as  he  rightly 
intimated,  the  onus probandi  with  regard  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  Peshito  rested  with  the  chal- 
lengers. 

No  one  seems  to  have  ventured  a  word  with 
regard  to  the  other petitio  principii  of  the  chal- 
lengers, viz.:  the  inviolability  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical order.  They  should  have  been  made  to 
express  themselves  more  strongly  on  that  point, 
and  then  the  light  of  criticism  might  have  been 
turned  to  some  advantage  on  the  history  of 
presumed  ecclesiastical  uniformity  of  tradition 
and  of  received  texts  generally.  But  it  is  too 
much,  perhaps,  to  expect  that  in  any  English 
university,  any  one  should  venture  openly  to 
attack  the  apostolicity  of  Catholic  traditions  ; 
and  Oxford  especially  is,  and  must  be  for  some 
time  to  come,  the  home  of  lost  causes. 


History  of  Christian  Doctrine.     By  George 
Park  Fisher,   D.B.,     LL.D.,  Professor    of 
Ecclesiastical   History    in     Yale    University. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $2.00.) 
As  published  in  the   first    Edition,  Professor 

Fisher's  History  of    Christian   Doctrine  was  the 
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fourth  volume  in  "The  International  Theo- 
logical Library."  It  was  noticed  by  us  at  the 
time,  and  the  great  merits  of  the  work  as  a 
compendious  handbook  of  Christian  doctrine 
were  pointed  out  to  our  readers.  The  History 
remains,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  same 
in  this  reissue,  but  there  has  been  added  to  it 
a  new  and  extended  analytic  table  of  contents, 
which  amounts  to  a  systematic  summary  of  the 
whole  work  from  beginning  to  end.  As  such 
it  must  prove  a  very  great  convenience  to  the 
reader  and  student.  These  summaries  of  con- 
tents are  done  so  well  as  sometimes  to  rival  the 
text  in  their  concise  characterizing  phrases. 
They  are  done  so  well  as  to  remind  us  of  that 
"enormous  power  of  a  few  words"  which 
Emerson  said  was  the  special  prerogative  of 
poetry.  Finer  sketches  in  outline  of  the  his- 
toric movements  described  in  the  text  could 
not  be.  No  reader  whose  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  usefulness  of  such  sketches  or 
who  know  how  to  use  them  will  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  this  addition  to  the 
present  reissue  of  Professor  Fisher's  volume. 
As  an  example,  we  print  a  passage  from  the 
summary  of  the  closing  chapter: 

"Conclusion:  Certain  Theological  Tendencies 
in  Recent  Times." 

"  Emphasis  laid,  more  than  in  the  last  century, 
on  the  immanence  of  God.  Pantheism  seen  to 
contain  a  half-truth.  The  Deistic  habit  of  thought 
supplanted.  In  Christian  Evidences,  external 
proofs  in  a  subordinate  place.  The  trend  toward 
a  materialistic  Pantheism  less  perceptible  than 
when  the  law  of  physical  evolution  was  first  an- 
nounced. Huxley  depicts  the  moral  task  of  man 
as  in  direct  conflict  with  the  'cosmic  process.' 
A  progress  toward  a  full  recognition  of  the  free 
and  responsible  nature  of  man.  In  the  personal 
history  of  Romanes,  a  record  of  a  progress  of  a 
man  of  science  from  skepticism  to  Christian 
Theism.  At  present,  the  supernatural  not  re- 
garded as  anti-natural.  It  is  felt  that  miracles 
must  have  their  place  in  a  comprehensive  order," 
etc. 

The  Documents  of  The  Hexateuch.      Trans- 
lated and  Arranged  in   Chronological  Order 
with    Introductions   and  Notes.      By  W.   E. 
Addis,  M.    A.,   of    Balliol    College,    Oxford. 
Vol.   II.     The  Deuteronomical   Writers  and 
Priestly  Documents.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$4.00.) 
The  publication  of    this  second  volume  com- 
pletes   the    work  begun  several  years    ago  by 
Mr.  Addis.     The  long  delay  will  count  in  favor 
of  the  work.     It  has  given  a  different  aspect  to 
some  of  the  critical    points    brought  up   in  the 
first  volume  and  required  their  modification, as, 
for  example,  the  date    to    be   assigned  to  Deu- 
teronomy, which  Mr.  Addis  is    now  inclined  to 


place  considerably  earlier  than  621  B.C.,  say  in 
Manasseh's  reign,  between  686  and  641.  In 
the  interval  between  the  First  and  Second  vol- 
ume many  important  works  have  been  pub- 
lished, among  them  Driver's  "  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament,"  Kautzsch's  "  Alte  Testa- 
ment,'" Robertson's  "  Early  Religion  of  Israel," 
Sayce's  "  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monu- 
ments," Cornill's  " Einleitung  in  das  AlteTesta- 
w^»/,"  and  many  others  which  have  had  more 
or  less  modifying  influence  on  the  position 
taken  in  the  previous  volume,  generally,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  we  have  observed,  in  a  conserva- 
tive direction.  Mr.  Addis  remains  stronger 
than  ever  in  maintaining  the  earlier  date  of 
Deuteronomy  as  against  the  extravagance  of 
such  critics  as  Maurice  Vernes  and  Havet,  and 
in  some  respects  against  the  more  sober  and 
rational  opinions  of  Horst.  The  present  vol- 
ume contains  the  entire  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
fully  edited  with  introduction  and  notes,  and 
printed  in  differential  type  to  indicate  the  spe- 
cial documents  or  changes  incorporated  into 
the  text.  Additions  attributed  to  the  writers 
of  the  Deuteronomic  school  are  printed  in  Italic 
type.  One  or  two  Elohistic  fragments,  sup- 
posed to  be  adopted  by  the  Deuteronomist 
editor  into  his  text,  are  printed  in  Italics  and 
marked  in  the  margin  with  E.  Glosses  and  a 
few  insertions  wholly  out  of  the  general  style 
of  Deutoronomy  are  printed  in  a  black-faced 
type.  The  "  Priestly  Documents,"  which  form 
the  subject  matter  of  Part  II,  require  more 
elaborate  treatment  and  occupy  about  320  of 
the  485  pages.  The  text  contains  the  entire 
body  of  what  are  called  the  "  Priestly  Docu- 
ments" as  they  are  found  embedded  in  the  Hex- 
ateuch, beginning  with  the  Elohistic  passages 
in  Genesis.  The  main  body  of  this 
Priestly  Document  is  printed  in  ordinary 
Roman  type.  An  older  Document,  gen- 
erally known  as  the  "  Law  of  Holiness" 
and  incorporated  into  the  Priestly  code, 
is  printed  in  heavy  black-faced  type.  Later 
amplifications  are  printed  in  Italics.  The  en- 
tire text  of  the  Hexateuch  is  retranslated  and 
reconstructed  for  English  students  on  the  best 
critical  basis  now  available. 


The  Revelation  of  St.  Love.  By  F.  B.  Money 
Coutts.  (New  York:  John  Lane.  $1.25.) 
We  have  here  a  honeycomb  full  and  running 
over  with  honey  clear  and  fair,  but  in  taste 
offensively  rank  in  many  of  its  drops.  Mr. 
Money  Coutts  has  shown  himself  a  true  de- 
scendant of  the  ancient  and  divinely  endowed 
line  of  singers.  Seldom  does  the  gift  of  ex- 
pression appear  with  such  distinction  as  in 
this  delicate,  almost  tenuous  trickle  of  verses, 
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entitled  The  Revelation  of  St.  Love.  Poets  will 
sympathize  with  his  spirited  picture  of  the 
coming  time  when  the  singer  shall  be 

14  No  beggar  of  the  public  crust, 
No  pensioner  on  treasure-trove, 
The  great  Antagonist  of  Lust, 
The  great  Evangelist  of  Love." 

All  through  his  poem,  which  is  somewhat  mo- 
notonous in  its  general  flow,  there  are  striking 
stanzas,  thoughts  set  in  exquisite  musical  phra- 
sing, which  will  linger  murmurously  in  the 
•brain.  But  he  is  a  pagan,  a  self-conscious, 
irritable  pagan;  and  his  song  beats  with  pas- 
sionate impatience  upon  the  firm  gate  of  catho- 
lic Christianity.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
-out  just  what  the  poet  desires  or  what  he  would 
'be  rid  of.  His  imagination  riots  in  visions  of 
"free  love,"  ,4  free  thinking"  and  absolute 
art;  but  in  the  end  we  look  up  and  wonder 
*what  it  all  means,  or  rather,  what  it  stands  for 
;as  a  whole. 

Unquestionably  there  is  exquisite  poetry  as 
well  as  glowing  sophistry  in  Mr.  Money 
•Coutts's  little  book.  The  poem,  however, 
-lacks  the  fine  unity  that  always  distinguishes 
.a  masterpiece,  and  it  too  often  breaks  into  a 
ifoam  of  vehement  polemical  agitation  not  in 
the  least  effective  as  poetry.  Oratory  loses  by 
being  versified,  and  poetry  retires  when  noisy 
eloquence  approaches.  By  careful  winnowing 
and  selection  there  could  be  put  together 
enough  fine  fragments  or  excerpts  from  this 
poem  to  make  a  strong  and  brilliant  work  of 
art;  but  even  then  we  should  have  only  a  mod- 
ernized expression  of  what  was  the  soul  of 
pagan  Greek  art,  to  which  the  masters  of  old, 
without  show  of  self-consciousness,  really 
gave  the  final  touch,  and  left  it  flawless  for  all 
time. 

The  larger  part  of  Mr.  Money  Coutts's  poem 
will  not  be  pleasant  reading  to  one  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  deepest  currents  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization; and  it  is  this  part  that  rings  false  as 
poetry,  however  strong  it  may  be  as  rhymed 
argument.  So  long  as  he  sticks  to  the  real 
subject  of  his  song  his  genius  charms,  even 
where  it  most  mordantly  attacks  the  reader's 
sacred  sentiments,  and  weaves  a  subtle  web  of 
•  evil  for  his  imagination.  We  think  that  genius 
has  been  prostituted  and  art  insulted  in  writing 
ithis  book. 

"New  York    Nocturnes,  and    Other    Poems. 

By   Charles  G.   D.  Roberts.     (Boston,  New 

York  and  London:   Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co. 

$1.00.) 

Tit   is    not    adverse   criticism  to  say  that  Mr. 

^Roberts  is  not  as  captivating  in  his  New    York 

*Nocturrnes  as  in  his  poems  that  bring  the  fresh- 


ness of  outdoors  life  and  the  fragrance  of  na- 
ture at  first  hand.  We  have  had  so  great  an 
admiration  of  Mr.  Roberts's  genius,  however, 
and  our  sympathy  with  his  excellent  art  is  so 
decided, that  we  may  somewhat  exaggerate  the 
superiority  of  his  nature  poems.  If  we  do  not 
take  readily  to  phrases  like  "the  eyed,  ex- 
pectant gloom,"  "the  tangle  of  the  roofs," 
"the    chrismal  balms  of  dew,"   or    to  a  verse 

like 

41  The  love  that  agonizes  in  your  eyes," 

we  do  feel  the  thrilling  touch  of  true  poetry  in 
so  many  of  these  pieces  that  we  shrink  from 
fault-finding,  even  in  regard  to  details.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  we  must  say  that  Mr. 
Roberts  has  added  little  or  nothing  to  his  fame 
by  printing  this  volume.  It  shows,  in  some 
way,  a  lagging  or  a  flagging  of  his  Muse.  His 
style  is  harsher  than  it  was  when  he  struck  us 
all  with  a  sweet  new  chord  of  genuine  melody 
some  years  ago,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  find 
just  the  subject  and  just  the  phrase  suited  to 
his  sympathies  and  his  individuality,  as  he 
once  did.  Still  we  give  hearty  welcome  to  the 
best  of  these  pieces  and  could  make  ourselves 
glad  with  quoting  a  rosary  of  stanzas  like 

"  Passes,  perhaps,  some  lonely  ship 

With  exile  hearts  that  homeward  ache. 
While  far  beneath  is  flashed  a  word 
That  soon  shall  bid  them  bleed  or  break." 

And  this  with  but  the  Atlantic  cable  for  inspi- 
ration! But  why  does  Mr.  Roberts  insist  upon 
such  impossible  rhythm  as 

44  In  the  obscure  tide  softly  sway  "? 


Historical  Memorials   of   Ely  Cathedral. 
In  Two  Lectures,  Delivered  in  Cambridge  in 
the   Summer   of  1896.     By  Charles  William 
Stubbs,    D.D.,    Dean    of    Ely.       (Charles 
Seribner's  Sons.     $2.50.) 
This  elegant  and  critical    volume    lights    up 
another  of  the  great  monuments  of  the  Angli- 
can Church   with  the   illumination  of  its  own 
history.    The  two  lectures  which  compose  the 
volume  are, the  First  on  the  Shrine  of  St.  Audrey 
and    the  Second    on   Alan  de  Walsingham,  the 
greatest  English  builder  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury  and   the    special   architect  of  the  Gothic 
dome   and   lantern    of  Ely.     Both  lectures  are 
rich    in    antiquarian    treasures    and    in  quaint 
histories    from   the    old    English    Saxon    past. 
The  special  interest  of  the  work  lies  in  its  ex- 
position  of  the  history,  structure  and  art    of 
Ely.     Dean  Stubbs   has  developed  these  from 
the  records  in  his  custody  at  the  cathedral  with 
the    utmost    skill    and   loving    pains,     He  has 
produced  a  work  which  will  now  make   it  pos- 
sible for  the  art  or  historical   pilgrim  at  Ely  to 
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study  that  great  and  complex  monument  of 
English  history  with  intelligence  and  satisfac- 
tion. He  will  be  able  to  begin  with  the  oldest 
work  and  to  advance  from  one  workman  to  an- 
other until  he  comes  to  the  doorandarchwayin 
classical  style,  constructed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  If  he  wishes  to  separate  the  work  of 
Alan  of  Walsingham  from  the  rest,  and  study 
that  alone  and  compare  it  with  the  great 
builder's  work  at  Florence,  Dean  Stubbs's  vol- 
ume, with  its  notes  and  appendices,  will  enable 
him  to  do  that.  If  his  interest  lies  in  another 
direction  and  he  wishes  to  know  how  this  great 
foundation  arose  and  grew,  when  it  began  and 
how,  by  whose  piety  and  gifts  it  grew,  what  use 
it  had,  and  what  part  it  played  down  through 
the  years  which  lay  back  of  the  Reformation, 
Dean  Stubbs's  Lectures  and  the  Notes  that  go 
with  them  will  aid  him  much  in  doing  that.  If  he 
is  a  student  of  art  and  wishes  to  trace  its  de- 
velopment in  England  or  to  decipher  the  story 
of  these  windows,  these  capitals  and  these  carv- 
ings, he  can  ask  no  better  friend  than  Dean 
Stubbs;  and  if  he  is  only  one  of  the  pilgrim 
throng  who  visit  Ely  with  a  tourist's  interest, 
no  other  aid  will  make  his  visit  richer  or  more 
satisfactory  than  these  Historical  Memorials. 

The  Sphere  of  Science.  A  Study  of  the 
Nature  and  Method  of  Scientific  Investigation. 
By  Frank  Sargent  Hoffman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  Union  College.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  $1.50.)  This  is  a  book  of  many  excel- 
lent features,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  clear, 
concise  and  luminous  style.  Professor  Hoff- 
man has  felt  the  need  of  a  clear  definition  of 
science,  and  of  an  intelligent  statement  of  its 
sphere.  His  attempt  to  make  the  definition 
and  statement  may  not  be  entirely  successful; 
but  it  certainly  has  led  to  a  most  interesting 
and  valuable  treatise  for  the  use  of  students 
and  general  readers.  If  we  had  any  criticism, 
save  praise,  to  offer  it  would  be  that  Professor 
Hoffman  too  often  asserts  that  this  or  that  the- 
ory is  demonstrated  true  "beyond  reasonable 
doubt,"  especially  where  the  theory  is  in  dis- 
pute by  the  leaders  of  science. 

We  have  received  Part  VII  of  W.  Muss- 
Arnolt's  A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Assyr- 
ian Language.  This  part  contains  sixty-four 
pages,  and  nearly  finishes  the  letter  kaf.  The 
definitions  are  in  both  English  and  German, 
but  the  body  of  the  text  is  English.  We  are 
glad  to  see  this  valuable  work  gradually  pro- 
gressing, and  we  wish  that  Delitzsch's  larger 
lexicon,  a  real  magnum  opus,  whose  continua- 
tion was  stopped  on  the  appearance  of  this 
work  of  Dr.  Muss-Arnolt,  might  be  resumed. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Magazine  Mr.  William  Archer,  well 
known  as  a  critic  of  literature  and  drama,  sets 
forth  the  practical  identity  of  literary  expres- 
sion in  England  and    in  America. 

.  .  .  .The  story  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  day 
that  Charles  II  granted  the  province  of  "Syl- 
vania  "  to  William  Penn  down  to  recent  years, 
is  told  by  Miss  Agnes  Repplier  in  the  "  His- 
tory of  Philadelphia,"  soon  to  be  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Co.  The  work  is  profusely 
illustrated. 

....Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  announce 
a  fresh  volume  in  their  "  Heroes  of  the  Na- 
tions Series,"  "  Bismarck  and  the  New  Ger- 
man Empire:  How  it  Arose  and  What  it  Dis- 
placed." Mr.  J.  W.  Headlam,  of  Kings  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  has  for  four  years  had  this 
work  in  preparation. 

.  ...Lyof  N.  Tolstoi  has  consented  to  have 
his  "  The  Christian  Teaching"  appear  simul- 
taneously in  America  and  England,  altho  it 
has  not  yet  appeared  in  any  Continental  coun- 
try. In  this  new  work  the  Russian  author  and 
philosopher  presents  a  "series  of  religious 
vistas  "  through  which  various  subjects  are 
regarded  by  him. 

...  .A  fine  library  edition  of  the  "  Cathedrals 
of  England  "  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  will  be 
published  shortly  by  Mr.  Thomas  Whittaker. 
The  descriptive  text  of  each  chapter  is  written 
by  the  Dean  or  Canon  of  the  cathedral  de- 
scribed, while  the  illustrations  are  chiefly  by 
Herbert  Railton,  whose  style  in  sketching  is 
very  well  known.  The  set  will  be  richly  bound 
in  half  vellum,  purple  and  white,  with  a  Flor- 
entine wrapper  for  each  volume. 

The  poems  of  Richard  Realf,  "Work- 
man-Poet-Soldier," will  be  published  in  a  few 
weeks  by  Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  Col. 
Richard  J.  Hinton,  the  poet's  friend  and  liter- 
ary executor,  who  contributes  a  memoir,  has 
gathered  about  170  poems — lyrics,  songs,  son- 
nets. The  largest  collection  heretofore  ac- 
cessible is  said  to  have  been  some  thirty-four, 
originally  published  in  The  Atlantic,  The 
Century,  Harper" s,  Scribner's,  The  Argonaut  and 
The  Independent. 

...."The  Underground  Railroad  from 
Slavery  to  Freedom,"  by  Wilbur  H.Siebert, 
which  is  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company,  is  said  to  be  the  first  attempt 
at  a  systematic  study  of  the  efforts  and  results 
of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  Abolitionists  during 
a  period  of  more  than  sixty  years  in  behalf  of 
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hundreds  of  slaves    that  sought   and  received 

freedom  by  flight.     The    Appendix  contains  a 

list  of  notable  fugitive  slave  cases,  a  directory 
of  more  than  3,000  names  of  underground 
operators;  and  the  volume  is  illustrated  with 
portraits,  maps  and  the  like. 

. .  .  .Aberdeen,  Scotland,  proposes  to  erect  a 
statue  of  Lord  Byron,  to  commemorate  the  ten 
years  of  boyhood  that  the  poet  spent  in  that 
city.  Byron  was  two  years  old  when  his  father 
came  there.  The  father  speedily  squandered 
his  wife's  fortune  and  then  left  her.  When 
the  poet  was  five  years  old  his  mother  sent  him 
to  Mr.  Bower's  English  school,  which  is  now  in 
the  slums  of  the  city.  Professor  Blaikie  de- 
scribes the  schoolroom  as  "  low  in  the  ceil- 
ings, with  small  ill-glazed  windows,  dust  be- 
grimed roof  arid  walls,  and  unwashed  floor, 
worn  here  and  there  into  holes." 

....Prof.  George  Rice  Carpenter,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  has  edited  a  volume  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  works  of  the  chief  American 
prose  writers,  to  be  called  "American  Prose 
Selections."  Each  selection  is  preceded  by  a 
critical  essay  of  very  high  value.  Charles 
Eliot  Norton  writes  of  Lowell,  Col.  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson  of  Thoreau,  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  of  Cur- 
tis, Dr.  John  Fiske  of  Parkman,  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews  of  Irving,  Prof.  L.  E.  Gates  of  Poe, 
Prof.  H.  T.  Peck  of  Webster.  Other  essays 
are  by  Barrett  Wendell,  C.  F.  Richardson,  W. 
P.  Trent,  Monroe  Smith,  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  Nor- 
man Hapgood,  Richard  Burton,  George  Santa- 
yana  and  Hamlin  Garland. 
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EDITORIALS. 


ALMS  AND    RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

There  is  a  Scripture  which  says  that 
"Money  answereth  all  things."  This  is  a 
very  broad  statement,  "Things"  is  the 
most  general  noun  in  the  language;  and 
"all"  is  the  most  inclusive  of  adjectives. 
The  statement  is  rhetorically  true;  for  money 
will  buy  food,  clothes,  house,  service,  com- 
forts, pleasures,  art,  music,  education,  office, 
armies  and  navies.  But  it  will  not  always 
buy  health  or  life,  or  doctors  would  be  always 
successful;  nor  will  it  buy  intellect,  content- 
ment, or  escape  from  punishment  and  re- 
morse. 

It  is  our  duty  to  make  money  answer  as 
many  noble  purposes  as  possible;  and  those 
duties  come  under  two  grea*  heads,  first  to 
self  and  family,  and  second  to  God  and  the 
world.  We  cannot  separate  self  from  fam- 
ily; and  we  can  only  serve  God  with  money 
by  serving  the  world. 

The  family,  and  not  the  individual,  is  the 
social  unit.  One  who  refuses  family  life  and 
family  obligations  is  a  hermit,  probably  utter- 
ly selfish,  excluded  from  social  life,  not  to 
be  considered.  The  same  is  in  part  true  of 
those  who  in  a  less  degree  avoid  founding 
their  own  families,  and  prefer  to  be  mere 
appendages  to  other  families.  They  only 
are  to  be  considered  a  real  part  of  humanity 
who  take  their  share  in  family  life,  as  par- 
ents, children,  brothers,  sisters,  feeling  that 
the  family  life  is  their  life  and  their  respon- 
sibility. 

Money  should  be  used  for  the  family  to 
supply  its  members  with  comfortable  living, 
education  and  moderate  luxuries.  No  iron 
rule  can  be  laid  down  to  distinguish  moder- 
ate from  immoderate  luxuries;  the  common 
sense  of  the  people  must  settle  that.  Certain 
expenditures  that  go  simply  for  show,  for 
waste,  to  make  a  display  beyond  one's  neigh- 
bors, we  recognize  as  immoderate  and  wrong. 
That  is  an  evil  state  of  society  in  which  only 
necessities  are  produced,  and  comforts  and 
moderate  luxuries  cannot  be  supplied.  Where 
people  have  to  toil  all  day  for  nothing  more 
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than  a  rude  shelter  and  a  handful  of  rice 
there  is  no  incitement  to  rise,  and  the  people 
will  be  degraded  as  well  as  pauperized.  Let 
money  provide  for  the  family  what  will  give 
it  a  full,  rich  and  happy  family  life,  with  the 
best  education  for  children  that  can  be 
secured  with  money. 

But  to  care  for  family  only  is  half  selfish. 
The  only  way  to  please  God  is  to  help  the 
world.  God  cannot  be  served  by  gold  and 
gems  heaped  on  images  or  churches  that  do 
no  good  to  human  beings.  In  Bible  times 
almost  the  only  way  one  could  serve  his  fel- 
low man  was  by  alms;  and  so  Christ  told 
people  to  spend  their  money  in  alms,  and 
they  should  have  treasure  in  Heaven;  and 
Paul  actually  identifies  alms  with  righteous- 
ness, when  he  quotes  the  passage,  "  He  hath 
scattered  abroad,  he  hath  given  to  the  poor, 
his  righteousness  endureth  forever." 

The  directest  way  to  serve  one's  God  and 
fellow  men  with  money  is  by  providing  the 
influences,  which  are  those  of  the  Church, 
that  make  men  moral  and  religious,  and, 
therefore,  happy.  There  is  no  better  way 
than  by  supporting  mission  work  at  home  or 
abroad  and  caring  for  one's  own  church. 
Then  follow  the  equally  direct,  but  less  fun- 
damental methods  of  doing  good,  by  endow- 
ing colleges,  hospitals,  museums,  libraries 
and  public  institutions.  Such  gifts  may  best 
be  made  during  life;  but  may  be  made  by 
bequest  when  the  giver  can  hold  them  no 
longer.  The  grace  of  the  gift  will  not  be 
entirely  lost. 

By  such  uses  as  these  money  achieves 
righteousness.  The  unrighteous  Mammon 
becomes  righteous.  The  giver  of  alms  gets 
treasure  in  Heaven.  So,  after  all,  money 
answers  all  things,  temporal  and  eternal. 
For  God  will  judge  us  at  last  by  the  way  we 
spend  our  money.  He  who  will  say  on  the 
last  day  to  the  righteous,  "I  was  hungry 
and  ye  gave  me  meat;  I  was  naked  and  ye 
clothed  me,"  will  judge  us  according  to  the 
way  that  we  spend  our  money  for  food  and 
clothes  for  the  needy. 
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TARIFFS  FOR  THE   ISLANDS. 

Only  one  of  the  political  conventions  re- 
cently held  suggested  in  its  platform  a  tariff 
policy  for  the  new  territory  already  acquired 
or  soon  to  be  covered  permanently  by  the 
American  flag.  The  Republicans  of  Cali- 
fornia urged  that  the  Philippines,  as  well  as 
Porto  Rico,  should  be  retained,  and  declared 
that  the  nation  should  then  "extend  the 
benefits  of  free  commercial  intercourse  to  all 
sections  of  the  American  Union"  in  con- 
formity with  that  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  requires  that  "all  duties,  imposts 
and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States."  By  the  same  platform  the 
Republican  nominees  in  the  Congressional 
districts  of  California  were  enjoined  to  use 
their  utmost  efforts  "to  secure  the  speedy 
extension  of  the  revenue  system  of  the  United 
States  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  in 
order  that  all  parts  of  our  country  may  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  trade  intercourse  with  our 
new  acquisitions  on  the  same  terms  that  now 
prevail  throughout  the  Union." 

This  is  a  question  of  much  importance,  to 
which  the  people  have  given  little  thought. 
Our  Government  has  undertaken  to  enforce 
at  those  ports  of  Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  which  we  control,  tariff  laws  based 
upon  those  which  were  imposed  by  Spain, 
but  freed  from  the  preferential  differences 
by  which  Spain  favored  the  manufacturers  of 
the  mother  country  or  made  valuable  con- 
cessions to  certain  local  interests.  These 
War  Department  tariffs  are  merely  tempora- 
ry; they  do  not  foreshadow  a  policy  for  the 
future.  They  are  subject  to  modification  by 
executive  order,  and  are  designed  to  prevent 
commercial  disturbance  during  a  period  of 
transition;  but  in  the  near  future  they  will 
be  displaced  by  tariff  schedules  more  in  ac- 
cord with  the  desires  of  the  islanders  and  of 
the  American  people. 

Whenever  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  shall 
become  Territories  of  the  Union,  the  tariff 
laws  of  the  United  States  will,  we  should 
say,  be  applied  to  the  islands.  The  Consti- 
tution will  require  this  uniformity.  Then 
trade  between  the  islands  and  the  States  will 
be  free,  as  it  is  between  the  States  and  Ari- 
zona; and  the  duties  at  San  Juan  or  Ponce 
or^Honolulu  on  goods  from  foreign  lands  will 


be  the  same  as  those  collected  at  New  York. 
But  until  a  territorial  government  shall  be 
set  up  in  Porto  Rico  it  may  be  expedient  to 
enforce  there  a  distinct  system  of  tariff  laws, 
designed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  military 
occupation  and  at  the  same  time,  possibly,  to 
restore  and  stimulate  domestic  industries. 
The  tariff  problem  in  that  island  presents 
few  difficulties. 

In  Cuba  the  conditions  are  different,  be- 
cause we  are  to  promote  the  creation  of  a 
stable,  independent  government  there,  and 
if  the  people  are  to  govern  themselves  in  an 
independent  republic,  they  will  make  their 
own  tariff  laws,  levying  upon  imports  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  for 
revenue  or  protection,  or  for  both.  But 
some  time  will  elapse  before  they  demon- 
strate their  ability  to  govern  themselves  re- 
spectably; and  until  they  shall  do  this  the 
character  of  the  Cuban  tariff  will  probably 
be  determined  in  large  measure  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, whose  influence  will  doubtless  be 
exerted  in  favor  of  tariff  regulations  giving 
no  preference  to  this  country,  but  designed 
to  build  up  a  wasted  land  and  to  yield  a  fair 
revenue  without  pressing  heavily  upon  im- 
poverished consumers.  For  some  time  to 
come,  however,  the  Cuban  tariff  will  be 
shaped  by  military  order  and  be  fitted  to 
conditions  exceptional,  but  temporary.  If 
Cuba  should  ever  be  annexed,  it  would  not 
Jong  thereafter  come  under  our  tariff  laws. 

In  the  Philippines  this  problem  becomes  a 
formidable  one,  involving  our  international 
relations.  Upon  our  treatment  of  it  may  de- 
pend the  retention  by  the  United  States  of 
the  friendship  of  Great  Britain  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  export  trade  with  the  Asi- 
atic mainland.  Whatever  maybe  the  nature 
of  the  settlement  to  be  reached  in  Paris  by 
the  Peace  Commission,  our  Constitution  will 
not  determine  the  character  of  the  Philippine 
tariff  for  some  years  to  come,  and  may  never 
be  thus  applied.  If  we  should  acquire  the 
entire  archipelago,  or  Luzon  alone,  we  should 
be  able  to  enforce  tariff  regulations  in  our 
possessions  without  reference  to  the  require- 
ment that  "all  duties  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States."  The  inhab- 
itants would  not  speedily  be  fitted  to  estab- 
lish a  territorial  government,  and  this  na- 
tion, holding  the  island  or  islands  as  a  kind 
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of  colonial  dependency,  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  but  not  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  could  impose  such  tariff  regulations 
as  would  serve  both  insular  and  national  in- 
terests. 

The  extension  of  our  present    tariff  to  in- 
clude  the    islands,    or    to    include    Luzon, 
would  permit   the  importation    of   all  goods 
from  this  country  free  of  duty,   while  similar 
goods  from  Europe,  Australia,  Japan  or  the 
mainland  of  Asia,   if  dutiable  at    our  ports, 
would  be  taxed  heavily.     At   the  same  time, 
the  agricultural  products   of   the  islands  and 
certain  textile  goods  manufactured    by  Asia- 
tic labor  would  be  admitted  here  free  of  duty. 
This  should  not  be  overlooked    by  the  Cali- 
fornians  who  ask  that    "the   protective  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States"  shall    be  extended 
to  the    Philippines.     American  farmers  and 
some    American   manufacturers    might    see 
more  free   trade  than   protection,  for  them- 
selves, in   such  extension.     Again,    if  Agui- 
naldo  and  his  followers  should  be  permitted 
to  set   up   a  government  of  their  own,  we 
should  in  time  be   excluded    from  any  direct 
participation     in    the  making  of  Philippine 
tariffs. 

That  "open  door  "  in  the  East,  for  which 
Great    Britain   contends,  and   which   is   re- 
quired for  the  development  of  our  trade  with 
the  millions  of  Asia,  could  not  be  found   at 
Manila  if  we  should  pursue  the  policy  marked 
out  in  the   California   platform.     By  closing 
the  door  at  Philippine   ports   to   all   except 
our     own     exporters  —  or     by     subjecting 
them    to   high   taxes   as   against  free  trade 
in    American    goods  —  we    should,    in    the 
eyes   of    the    world,    lose   the   right   there- 
after  to    oppose   or    to   complain   of    com- 
mercial    exclusiveness    in     China,    on    the 
neighboring     mainland.       Our     commercial 
interests  require  "open  doors"  in  the  East 
and  equal  opportunities  for  all.     Our  inter- 
national  associations   are   with    those    who 
strive   to   keep   the  trade  doors  open  there. 
This   should    be  borne  in  mind  if  the  settle- 
ment shall  give  us  the  islands.     Governing 
them  as  a  dependency  we  should  have  a  free 
hand  in  making  tariffs.     Our  own  protective 
tariff  would  scarcely  be  beneficial  for  the  is- 
lands;   a   system   of   moderate   imposts,  de- 
signed  to   pay   the  expenses  of  government 
and   occupation,  would    offend    no    friendly 


Power,  nor  would  it  be  regarded  as  proof  of 
the  abandonment  of  any  position  which  we 
have  held  with  respect  to  exclusiveness  or 
commercial  preferences  in  China.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  that  our  people  and  political 
leaders  should  examine  carefully. 


THE  COLORED  PRESBYTERIANS. 

The  Colored  Presbyterian  Church,  set  off 
by  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  under 
the  name  of  "The  Separate  and  Self-Gov- 
erning  Synod  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada," is  having  the  trouble  it  ought  to  have. 
It  was  organized  on  race  lines,  and  such  an 
organization  is  wrong. 

The  story  proceeds  with  all  the  consecu- 
tiveness     of    a     demonstration     in    EuclirJ. 
First  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  had 
a  discussion  as  to  whether  it  should  ordain 
negroes.     Next,    having   ordained    them,    it 
established  a  separate  theological  school  for 
them,  and  set  them  apart  in  presbyteries  and 
appointed  a  special  secretary  to  care  for  their 
interests.     Then    it    told    them    that    they 
would   prefer   to   go   it   alone,  in  a  synod  of 
their  own.     Most  of  them  dutifully  said  Yes; 
some   others   said  No.     The  new  denomina- 
tion was  agreed  upon  last  November,  and  its 
first  meeting  for  full  organization  was  made 
last  May  under  the  above  portentous  name, 
three  or  four  presbyteries  joining  in  it;  and 
two  refusing.     The  amount  of  sympathy  the 
colored  churches  had  found  with  the  whites 
may   be   judged    from  the  fact  that  only  ten 
white   churches   tried   to   carry   on   colored 
Sunday-schools,  and  the  Stillman  Academy 
had  to  be  closed  for  lack   of  support.     It  is 
not  strange  that  when  the  negro  ministers, 
only  fifty-five  in  all,  were  asked    by   circular 
if  they  wished  to  go  off  by  themselves,  thirty- 
three  of  them  replied  that  they  did.     So  they 
were  set  off  by  themselves,  and  were  wished 
God-speed. 

The  refusal  of  two  presbyteries,  small 
ones,  to  go  with  the  rest,  caused  some  anx- 
iety; especially  as  the  new  synod  was  a  very 
little  one.  The  suggestion  was  made  that 
the  Northern  Presbyterians  should  turn  their 
negroes  into  this  body.  Said  A.  L.  Phillips, 
D.D.,  the  excellent  secretary  for  colored 
work,  in  The  Independent  for  February 
24th: 
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"  If  the  Northern  Presbyterians  would  agree 
to  allow  their  colored  membership  to  go  along 
the  line  of  their  inclination  and  would  guaran- 
tee the  same  amount  of  aid  as  now,  it  would 
not  be  long  till  colored  Presbyterians  in  this 
country  would  occupy  the  same  exalted  posi- 
tion among  the  negroes  that  white  Presbyte- 
rians occupy  among  our  fellow  citizens." 

But  the  Northern  Presbyterians  would  not 
ask  their  colored  members  to  go  and  they 
did  not  want  to  go.  They  were  well  treated 
where  they  were.  Their  delegates  came  back 
to  the  South  from  the  General  Assembly  and 
reported  that  they  had  been  treated  just  like 
white  people,  were  put  on  committees,  took 
part  in  public  devotions  and  in  debate,  bad  as 
good  seats  as  anybody  in  public  meetings,and 
they  saw  no  reason  to  secede  so  long  as  they 
were  made  comfortable. 

Well,  a  year  is  not  yet  past,  and  this  new 
"Separate  and  Self-Governing  Synod  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada"  is  in  serious  dan- 
ger of  disruption.  A  conference  of  colored 
Presbyterians  has  been  held  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  at  which  two  full  presbyteries  were 
present,  except  one  minister,  and  a  number  of 
other  churches  were  represented.  They 
were  grateful  for  all  that  the  Southern  Pres- 
byterian Church  had  done  for  them,  but  they 
did  not  want  to  go  into  a  negro  Church,  and 
they  passed  this  vote: 

"  It  is  our  desire  and  purpose,  together  with 
our  people,  to  go  over  to  the  Northern  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  we  will,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  day,  take  such  orderly  steps  as  will 
lead  to  that  result." 

This  is  sound  and  sensible  action.  We 
hope  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  all  the 
churches  that  have  been  persuaded  to  organ- 
ize a  new  denomination.  There  are  enough 
Presbyterian  denominations  without  it.  Let 
them  all  go  over  to  the  Northern  Church, 
which  will  welcome  them  and  give  them 
Christian  treatment.  The  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  bowed  them  out, 
ought  to  be  willing  to  facilitate  the  transfer. 

We  only  add  that  we  have  all  along  held 
that  negroes  do  not  wish  to  organize  sepa- 
rate denominations.  They  do  it  because  they 
are  not  wanted  with  the  whites.  And  even 
if  they  wished  to  separate  they  should  be 
taught  better.  We  must  fight  caste  whether 
among  whites  or  blacks. 


WHAT  IS  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN? 

What  we  formerly  called  plagiarism  now 
goes  without  name  and  without  special  re- 
buke. The  new  order  of  things  is  probably 
an  improvement;  for  life  is  too  short  and  lit- 
erature too  crowded  with  interesting  appari- 
tions to  admit  of  quibbling  over  the  differ- 
ence between  borrowing  and  appropriating 
the  thoughts  of  others.  Of  course  when  it 
comes  to  actual  stealing  there  is  a  difference; 
but  we  are  not  nowadays  busying  ourselves 
with  trying  to  convict  every  borrower  and 
punish  him  for  theft. 

It  may  be  that  we  expect  originality  less 
than  we  once  did,  and  therefore  are  not  so 
clamorously  insistent  upon  having  it.  At 
all  events  the  new  criticism  has  little  to  say 
about  plagiarism  and  the  debt  supposed  to  be 
owing  by  the  new  author  to  the  old.  We 
are  inclined  to  take  every  newcomer  in  let- 
ters quite  seriously  and  treat  him  as  one  more 
Parnassian,  whose  arrival  is  an  event  abso- 
lutely independent  of  all  past  history.  This 
view  of  criticism  necessarily  regards  contem- 
porary art  as  ephemeral  or  momentary,  with- 
out root  in  the  pastor  flower  in  the  future. 

Singularly  enough,  however,  we  still  cling 
to  the  old  criticism  in  connection  with  old 
literature,  feeling  quite  unwilling  to  consider 
any  ancient  genius  as  standing  alone  and 
self-sufficient.  The  moment  that  a  Greek 
poet,  for  example,  comes  under  examination 
we  begin  to  grope  through  the  ages  behind 
him  for  the  stuff  out  of  which  he  built  up  his 
song.  Before  Homer  there  must  have  been 
Homer's  original  sources,  we  say  to  our- 
selves, and  before  Sappho  some  one  sang, 
suggesting  to  her  the  key-note  of  her  wonder- 
ful melody.  Theocritus,  too,  must  have  read 
idyls  by  masters  of  whom  not  even  a  rumor 
has  come  down  to  us.  Virgil  seems  abso- 
lutely to  confirm  our  theory  of  hereditary 
theft  among  children  of  the  Muses.  Here 
are  his  Eclogs  stolen  almost  bodily  from  the 
old  Sicilian  flute-blower. 

It  would  seem  that  criticism  could  take 
little  comfort  to  itself  in  passing  to  the  limit 
of  this  theory,  which,  like  that  of  Atlas  sup- 
porting the  earth,  must  finally  come  to  grief 
for  lack  of  something  to  stand  on.  Atlas 
might  have  his  footing  on  another  world; 
but   who   would  hold    that  up?     And  what 
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would  sustain  the  last  Atlas  ?  We  may  ad- 
mit that  originality,  taken  as  a  rounded 
whole,  is  impossible  to  any  one  poet  or  art- 
ist, and  still  recognize  the  primitive,  hereto- 
fore untouched  substance  contributed  to  art 
by  each  genuine  genius. 

The  saying  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  be- 
cause everything  is  old  nothing  can  be  used 
in  a  new  way.     Every  surprise  of   poetry  is 
made  out  of  elementals  as  old  as  time;    but 
genius   knows  how  to  feel  back   to  the  un- 
used   remnant,  and  get  hold  of  substances  a 
mere  modicum  of  which  can  leaven  a  great 
mass   of    common,    worked-over    materials. 
Lightning  had   flashed  from  cloud  to  earth, 
electricity  had  existed   from  the   beginning; 
but  Franklin  used  it  first  among  men.  Steam 
was   as   common    as    water,    yet   the   world 
waited  long  for  Watt  and  Fulton. 

Why  should  we  not  expect  a   poet  to   do 
with  the  elements  of   Art   what  Newton  did 
with   the  original    forces   of   Nature?     Is  it 
harder  to  believe  that  Tennyson  was   origi- 
nal than  that  Edison  has  been?     Of  course, 
the  poet's  diction  must  betray  him  here  and 
there,     and    he  cannot  avoid    the  common 
chords  of   which  the  body  of   all  melody  is 
made.     His  triumph   is  in    the  few  original 
dashes  of  freshness,  in   the    presentation  of 
forms   never  before  used,  in  surprises  sprung 
amid  droning  of  universal  monotonies.     Ar- 
tistic originality  discloses  itself   in  scattered 
details  rather    than    in    a    whole    creation. 
Among  a  thousand  human   faces  we  see  one 
that  is  beautiful;  and    what  distinguishes  it 
is  not  new  features,  but  a  fascinating   com- 
bination— a    new   arrangement    of  features. 
Nature  by  some  divine  stroke  made  the  per- 
fect arrangement  of  parts  that  are  common 
to  many  unattractive  faces. 

Genius  has  the  power  to   take   what   has 
never  been  used,  or  never  properly  used,  and 
turn    it   to    highest     account,    give    it    the 
perfect  form,  and  clothe  it  with  supreme  sig- 
nificance.   We  shall  never  be  able  to  account 
for   originality   by   trying   to   trace   it   back 
through   the   ages  to    mere   nebular   begin- 
nings, nor  shall  we  discover  the  secret  of  one 
poet's  works  by  analyzing  the  works  of  those 
who  preceded    him.     In  the  case  of  genius, 
each  manifestation  is  something  never  before 
disclosed. 


THE    CAROLINE    ISLANDS  AND 
THE  WAR. 

Many    have   been    the    conjectures,     and 
many  and  startling  have  been  the  newspaper 
reports   as  to  the  effect  of  the  late  war  upon 
the  Caroline  Islands;  but  from  so   isolated  a 
part  of  the  world  it    is    needless   to   say  that 
the  daily  papers  can  have  no   authentic  word 
brought  to  them  by  their  reporters.     As  has 
been   stated   before  in    The  Independent, 
the  Caroline   Islands    have    had    but    three 
means   of   communication  with   the   outside 
world.     One  was  the  trading  vessels,  sailing 
mostly  from    China   and    Japan,    sometimes 
from    Honolulu,    and    less    frequently  from 
San  Francisco,  whose   information  is  picked 
up  mainly  from  traders   and  beach-combers, 
and  is  too  often  colored  to  suit  the  occasion. 
Another  was  the  "  Morning  Star,"   the    mis- 
sionary ship  making  one  voyage  a  year  be- 
tween  Honolulu  and   Micronesia,   of  which 
these   Caroline   Islands   form  a  part.     This 
vessel    returned    to    Honolulu  in  April  last, 
and  has   been   detained    there   pending   the 
close  of  the  war  and  the  final  adjustment  of 
affairs,   the  American  Board   being  advised 
not  to  send  her  back  to  Spanish   waters   lest 
she  be   seized   by  the    Spanish  at    Ponape. 
Until  Dewey's  victory  in  the  Philippines  the 
third  means  of  communication  was  the  Span- 
ish  gunboat  which    made  quarterly  voyages 
between  Manila  and  Ponape;  but   now   that 
means   of   communication  with  the  outside 
world  is   of  the  past,  and  there  remain  but 
the  trading  vessels,  with  their  irregular  voy- 
ages and  uncertain  information  and  the  mis- 
sionary ship,  to   bring  word   to   the  outside 
world  from  these  islands.     The  only  reliable 
information  to  be  had  of  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs    throughout    the    group    must    come 
through  letters  written   by  the    missionaries 
resident  in  the  islands. 

A  recent  letter  states  that  the  first  news— 
and  the  only  news— of  the  war  with  Spain 
reached  the  Caroline  Islands  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  July,  through  a  Japanese  schooner; 
and  then  they  only  knew  there  was  a  war, 
but  did  not  know  the  cause  or  any  details. 
On  Ponape,  the  Spanish  Government  station 
and  the  only  island  in  the  group  where  there 
are  Spanish  soldiers,  the  natives  had  been 
again  in  revolt  for  some  time.  Insurrections 
among  the  natives  have  been  the  rule,  rather 
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than  the  exception,  under  the  sway  of  Spain, 
and  the  latest  seems  likely  to  complete  for 
the  present  the  separation  from  Spanish 
rule. 

Henry  Nanepei,  a  young  chief  who  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  mission  as  a  teacher  before 
the  Spanish  came,  since  that  time  has  been 
in  their  employ  as  interpreter  and  teacher, 
and  has  been  serving  them  faithfully  while 
remaining  stedfast  in  his  Christian  faith  and 
refusing  to  conform  to  the  Spanish  ecclesi- 
astical rule.  He  is  as  influential  a  man  as 
there  is  on  Ponape,  of  fair  education — for  a 
native — and  of  sterling  worth.  This  man, 
for  some  reason,  has  been  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned by  the  Spanish  for  some  months. 

Captain  Milander,  a  trader  and  in  com- 
mand of  a  small  schooner,  has  had  his  goods 
and  money  sealed  up  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment and  his  ship  held  at  Ponape.  He 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  trader  in  the  islands 
who  has  kept  faith  with  the  missionaries 
through  these  troubled  years,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  has  been  on  good  terms  with  the 
Spanish  and  allowed  to  trade  at  Ponape. 

Re-enforcements  for  the  mission  have  re- 
cently sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  a  little 
trading  schooner,  the  "Queen  of  the  Isles," 
in  command  of  an  ex-mate  of  the  "  Morning 
Star."  They  are  destined  for  Kusaie,  three 
hundred  miles  east  of  Ponape,  and  for  Ruk, 
four  hundred  miles  west  of  that  island,  all 
in  the  Caroline  group.  With  the  arrival  of 
these  newcomers  and  the  mail,  the  first  au- 
thentic accounts  of  the  war  and  the  pending 
results  will  reach  the  missionaries,  the  Span- 
ish and  the  natives.  We  can  know,  without 
being  told,  how  earnest  will  be  the  prayers 
of  thousands  of  Christian  natives  that  one 
result  of  the  war  may  be  to  break  the  bands 
of  Spanish  oppression. 


The  most  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
complication  which  has  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  future  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  is 
the  ecclesiastical  one  which  is  likely  to  make 
Spain  desire  to  give  up  the  whole  Philippine 
group  to  the  United  States,  and  which 
pledges  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Philip- 
pines to  the  same  conclusion.  An  extraor- 
dinary interview  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Manila,  Nozaleda  de  Villa,  has  been  cabled 
by  the  Associated    Press    (altho  his  name  is 


misprinted  "  Dozal"),  in  which  the  arch- 
bishop expresses  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
islands  will  not  remain  Spanish,  because 
the  rebels  are  now  so  strong  that  it  would 
entail  appalling  bloodshed,  and  that  the  re- 
conquest  of  the  natives  would  be  impos- 
sible. He  does  not  desire  that  the  islands 
shall  become  independent  but  that  they  shall 
be  under  the  control  of  a  strong  Western 
Power.  He  also  declares  that  it  will  be  nec- 
essary that  the  religious  orders  should  go, be- 
cause the  whole  people  have  determined  to 
abolish  them;  and  he  lays  the  chief  blame 
upon  the  Dominicans,  Augustines,  Francis- 
cans and  Recolets,  precisely  as  Mrs.  Hamm 
did  in  her  article  published  last  week.  He 
also  agrees  with  her  that  the  Jesuits  are 
blameless,  but  the  rival  orders  quarrel  and 
intrigue  and  increase  the  general  discontent. 
We  commend  this  to  our  Catholic  papers, 
most  of  which  have  hastened  without  evi- 
dence, and  against  evidence,  to  deny 
any  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  the 
friars.  We  do  not  know,  but  we  suspect 
that  this  change  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  archbishop,  while  rendered  necessary 
by  the  condition  of  the  islands,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  lives  and  property  of  the  church 
could  be  protected  only  under  the  American 
Government,  was  helped  by  the  Catholic 
chaplains  who  accompanied  our  army  to 
Manila,  and  who  have  had  interviews  with 
the  archbishop,  and  who  probably  have  had 
no  little  influence  in  leading  him  to  put  his 
trust  in  the  United  States  and  to  desire  that 
the  islands  should  come  under  our  con. 
trol. 


The  Washington  correspondents  of  the 
great  daily  papers  have  a  way  of  talking  with 
men  highest  in  authority,  and  what  they 
agree  in  saying  is  likely  to  be  true;  and  they 
agree  that  there  is  a  feud  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  General  commanding 
our  army.  This  is  a  very  awkward  situation, 
one  that  has  done  and  may  do  much  mis- 
chief. It  is  a  condition  that  doubtless  trou- 
bles and  ought  to  trouble  the  President.  It 
is  hardly  our  business  to  know,  what  none 
but  those  on  the  inside  can  know,  which  is 
right,  or  whether  both  are  wrong;  but  we 
wish  this  state  of  things  might  stop.  Both 
Mr.  Alger   and    General    Miles    seem    much 
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concerned  for  their  personal  rights  and  au- 
thority, while  the  people  care  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  army.  We  had  a  miserable  illus- 
tration last  week  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  in  the  contradictory  reports  as  to 
whether  we  should  have  in  this  city  a  public 
review  of  General  Miles's  Porto  Rico  com- 
mand. It  was  a  quarrel  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public. 


The  first  cable  dispatch  received  from 
General  Otis,  giving  an  account  of  how  the 
pacified  city  of  Manila  is  being  governed,  has 
some  interesting  and  instructive  items.  First 
comes  the  statement  that  a  large  force  is  po- 
licing and  cleansing  the  city.  That  is  good; 
sanitation  goes  with  police  work  in  good 
government.  Then  receipts  will  exceed  ex- 
penditures ;  that  is  good  administration. 
Then  United  States  laws  for  admission  of 
opium  are  enforced,  which  is  also  good.  The 
same  for  admission  of  Chinese,  which  is  very 
questionable.  And  then,  in  conclusion,  our 
standard  is  applied  to  matters  of  public  mor- 
als, which  will,  doubtless,  much  surprise  the 
Filipinos;  as  sales  of  licenses  for  lotteries  and 
pastimes  opposed  to  public  morals  are  dis- 
continued. We  suppose  that  means  cock- 
fighting,  bull- fighting  (if  they  have  bulls), 
and  various  forms  of  gambling.  That  is  good 
also;  but  what  a  change! 


Having  resigned  the  office  of  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  National  (Gold  Stand- 
ard) Democratic  Party,  Mr.  William  D. 
Bynum  advises  his  associates  to  vote  for  the 
Republican  candidates  in  the  Congressional 
districts  this  fall.  It  is  plain  enough  that 
Gold  Standard  Democrats  can  use  their 
ballots  in  no  other  way  so  effectively,  and 
the  election  of  a  good  working  majority  of 
Republicans  for  the  House  in  the  next  Con- 
gress is  greatly  to  be  desired.  It  would  pre- 
vent any  attack  upon  the  currency  and  give 
the  Government  a  free  hand  in  the  pursuit 
of  its  policy  for  the  solution  of  great  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  war.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Senate  will  be  in  accord  with  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  currency.  A 
House  controlled  by  a  fusion  of  Bryanite 
factions  could  not  change  our  currency  laws 
by  legislation,  but  trade  and  industry  would 
suffer  temporarily  by  reason  of   its  futile  en- 


deavors to  scale  down  the  value  of  the  hon- 
est American  dollar  by  one-half.  In  taking 
up  new  responsibilities  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines,  the  President  should 
have  the  support  and  assistance  of  both 
branches  of  Congress;  the  nagging  opposi- 
tion of  one  branch  would  retard  progress 
toward  a  settlement  and  be  injurious  to 
national  interests.  A  continuance  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
House  during  the  coming  two  years  would 
serve  the  material  interests  of  all  Demo- 
crats, whether  Bryanites  or  Gold  men,  more 
effectively  and  beneficially  than  the  election 
of  an  opposition  majority. 

Sir  William  Crooke's   presidential   ad- 
dress at  the  British  Association  was  of  unu- 
sual interest,  and  not  wholly  because   of   its 
discussion  of  the  future  food    supply  of  the 
world.     He  announced  the  discovery  by  him- 
self of  a  new  element,   this   time  not  one  of 
the  gaseous  group,   but  a  rare  earth,  which 
he  called  monium,  with  an  atomic  weight  of 
118,  and  which    enters   freely  into   chemical 
combinations.     But   the  longest    discussion 
will  come  over  his  utterances  on  the  subject 
of  psychic  research.     He  is  also  President  of 
the  Society  of  Psychical    Research,  and    he 
introduced  some  of  its  conclusions  as  coming 
within  the  realms  of  science.     He  recognized 
it  as  settled  that  there  is  such    a  thing  as 
telepathy  and  that  thoughts  and  images  may 
be  transferred   from   one   mind    to   another 
without  the  agency  of  the  recognized  organs 
of   sense,  such   as  sight    and    hearing.     He 
suggested   that   there   must  be  some  kind  of 
bridge   which   can    be   established    between 
mind   and  mind,    something   which  will,  by 
and  by,    be  scientifically   investigated.     He 
recalled  that    Rontgen    has    familiarized  us 
with  an  order  of  vibrations  of  more  extreme 
minuteness   than   the    smallest    waves  with 
which  we  had  hitherto  been  acquainted,  and 
of  dimensions  comparable  with  the  distances 
between  the  centers  of   the  atoms  of  which 
the  material  universe  is  built  up;  and  the  ex- 
treme  of   minuteness  in  vibrations  may  not 
yet  have  been  discovered.     He  did  not  men- 
tion  Dr.    Hodgson's   careful   investigations, 
which  seem  to  him  to  prove  the  existence  of 
disembodied   souls,   altho  he  mentioned  in  a 
general  way  that  scholar's  important  investi- 
gations. 
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The   London    Times  and    all  the  English 
religious  papers   are  filled  with    a  discussion 
of  the  growth  of  Ritualism  in  the   Anglican 
Church,  and  especially   the    use   of  services 
and  forms  that  are  not  in  the  Prayer-Book  and 
are  illegal.     The   subject  would  be  of  much 
less  importance   if  these  illegal    doings  were 
not  protected    and     supported    by  the  State. 
It  is   one   more    illustration  of  the  way  that 
the  English  people   are   getting   dissatisfied 
with  an    Established   Church.     Were    it  dis- 
established   then    each    local  church  might 
have  whatever  service  it  pleased,  high  or  low, 
under    the    rules    which    the    denomination 
chose  to   require  or   enforce.     And    we  may 
say    that    while    an    advanced  sacramental 
ritual,  polychrome,  ambicessional  and    pres- 
tidigitational  as  anybody  chose  to  make  it, 
may  be  indicative   of  what  Paul  contemptu- 
ously condemns  as  "weak"  theology;  yet  it  is 
no  moreunbiblical  or  inconsistent  with  essen- 
tial Chriscianity  than  the  Judaizing  errors  of 
those  of  whom  Paul  said :   "Him  that  is  weak 
in  the  faith  receive  ye."     We  are  then  in  this 
unfortunate    position    that    there  is  a  legal 
obligation  of  the  English  Government  to  put 
certain    weak    brethren    out    of  the  Church 
whom  Christianity  and  St.  Paul,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, a  Church  disestablished  would  allow  to 
remain. 


We   hold    up  no  hands  of  horror  with 

those  who  ask  with  trembling  voice  and 
bristling  hair,  "What  guaranty  have  we 
that  the  new  Territories  will  not  become 
States?"  When  they  deserve  to  be  States 
we  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  States. 
We  took  benighted  California,  and  by  and  by 
made  a  State  of  it;  and  we  did  well.  If  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  get  to  have  half  a  million 
population,  and  acquit  themselves  well  under 
a  territorial  government,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  a  State.  If  Porto 
Rico  serves  as  satisfactory  an  apprentice- 
ship as  Territory,  no  man  can  give  a  valid 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  the  full  rank  of 
State.  We  need  not  worry  ourselves  as  long 
as  we  control  the  situation.  It  is  the  non- 
sense of  arrogance  that  thinks  nothing  possi- 
ble except  to  "  Anglo-Saxons,"  whatever  they 
may  be. 

Of  course  British  benevolence  will  be 

taxed  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  fifty  thou- 


sand people  made  destitute  by  the  terrible 
storm  which  has  swept  over  the  Windward 
Islands.  As  soon  as  news  of  the  storm  came 
to  this  country,  our  Weather  Bureau  in- 
formed the  public  that  it  had  anticipated  the 
tornado  and  sent  word  to  the  islands  to  guard 
against  it,  and  that  by  this  precaution  much 
loss  had  doubtless  been  averted.  This  is  ex- 
cellent service,  done  free,  or  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  having  observers  stationed  on 
those  islands.  But  we  recall  a  late  order  that 
no  such  warnings  should  be  sent  to  Haiti, 
because  that  country  had  been  afraid  to 
grant  stations  for  weather  reporters.  That 
was  not  generous,  and  might  mean  needless 
loss  to  shipping  in  Haytian  waters. 

Very  wisely  has  its  quinquennial  Synod 

rejected  the  proposition  brought  before  the 
Moravian  Church  in  this  country  to  change  its 
name.  Everybody  knows  them  as  the  Mora- 
vians, but  their  official  name  is  the  U?iitas 
Fratrum,  or  United  Brethren.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  take  the  name  of  "Brethren's  Uni- 
ted Episcopal  Church."  That  is  an  inferior 
name,  more  sectarian.  Why  call  attention 
to  so  unimportant,  because  unspiritual,  a 
characteristic  as  the  Episcopal  form  of  gov- 
ernment, especially  just  when  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  is  about  ready  to  drop 
both  the  ' '  Protestant ' '  and  the  "  Episcopal ' ' 
designation?  It  is  unfortunate  if  a  name  of 
a  denomination  perpetuates  its  sectarianism, 
especially  its  ecclesiasticism  of  polity.  The 
more  general  a  name  —  and  Unitas  Fra- 
trutn  is  excellent — the  less  its  obstruction 
to  the  coming  Christian  Union. 

We  record  elsewhere  Dr.  John  Hall's 

death.  There  is  just  one  thing  to  be  said 
about  him;  he  was  a  loving,  model  pastor, 
and  nothing  else.  He  was  the  ideal  of  a 
fatherly,  bishop-like  teacher  of  his  people. 
He  was  very  tall,  and  he  stooped  to  them. 
He  was  not  learned;  he  was  not  a  leader  in 
any  public  or  ecclesiastical  matters;  was 
satisfied  with  being  the  teacher  of  simple 
truths  in  an  admirably  simple  way  to  one  of 
the  most  cultivated,  intelligent  and  wealthy 
congregations  in  the  country.  He  was  good, 
faithful,  honest  and  able  within  the  limits 
which  he  set  to  himself,  and  no  pastor  was 
ever  better  loved  or  more  trusted  or  more 
useful. 
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....  Probably  our  readers  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  John  Hay,  Secretary  of 
State,  Ambassador  to  England  and  author  of 
11  Jim  Bludso,"  as  a  churchman  and  a  hymn- 
writer.  They  will  find  a  hymn  of  his  on  page 
827.     When  he  wrote  the  lines 

"  O  let  us  hear  the  inspiring  word 
Which  they  of  old  at  Horeb  heard. 
Breathe  to  our  hearts  the  high  command: 
•  Go  onward  and  possess  the  land,'  " 

he  could  not  have  thought  of  the  literal  and 
political  application  they  might  have  at  this 
time,  when  our  nation  seems  to  hear  the 
same  command  which  the  Israelites  refused 
to  obey,  and  were  compelled  to  wander  for 
forty  years. 

In  his  review  of   the  condition  of  the 

Jews  the  world  over  before  the  Zionist  Con- 
gress at  Basle,  this  is  what  Dr.  Max  Nordau 
had  to  say  of  the  United  States: 

"  Even  the  United  States  have  not  been  free 
from  the  disease  of  anti-Semitism.  The  law 
and  public  life  know  nothing  about  Jew- 
hatred.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  hotels 
and  educational  institutions  which  expressly 
close  their  doors  to  Jews  is  very  great." 

We  have  heard  of  a  hotel  here  and  there  that 
closes  its  doors  against  Jews;  but  where  are 
the  educational  institutions  that  do  it?  They 
must  be  some  girls'  boarding-schools,  not 
worth  mentioning. 

As  we  Protestants  have  our  A.  P.  A.'s, 

so  the  Catholics  have  theirs,  who,  to  use 
Prof.  Borden  P.  Bowne's  word,  perhorresce 
before  the  dangers  of  a  coming  kulturkampf. 
One  of  their  German  Cassandras  tells  the 
Cincinnati  Catholics  that  a  war  against  them 
is  coming  in  this  country  which  involves 
State  control  over  churches,  convents  and 
parochial  schools,  taxation  of  the  same,  com- 
pulsory education  in  public  schools,  a  citizen's 
oath  renouncing  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  and 
exclusion  of  Catholics  from  public  offices. 
They  are  in  no  new  danger. 

....  The  Cuban  Government  called  an 
election  for  last  week  for  representatives  to 
a  Cuban  general  assembly,  to  meet  on  Octo- 
ber 10th.  We  can  be  pretty  sure  that  the 
United  States  will  recognize  no  election  or 
convention  until  one  is  called  after  the  settle- 
ment with  Spain.  When  the  Spanish  soldiers 
have  left,  then  it  will  be  the  duty  of  our 
Government    to   call    for  a  fair   election,  in 


which  all  parties  shall  have  an  equal  chance, 
and  when  the  form  of  government  for  Cuba 
will  be  decided. 

....  We  anxiously  await  the  report  of  the 
expedition  by  General  Kitchener  up  the  Nile 
to  Fashoda,  for  we  do  not  yet  know  that  the 
French  are  holding  it,  nor  whether  Major 
Marchand  is  at  the  head  of  a  nominally 
scientific  expedition,  nor  how  far  he  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Abyssinians  backed  by  Russia. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  Great  Britain 
means  to  submit  to  the  seizure  of  any  part  of 
the  Nile  Valley  by  France. 

....  General  Morgan  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  while  the  less  than  one  million  white 
Baptists  of  the  North  have  five  well  equipped 
theological  seminaries,  the  million  and  a  half 
of  Southern  colored  Baptists  have  only  one 
theological  seminary,  and  that  poorly  equip- 
ped and  with  a  small  faculty.  Help  those 
brethren, 

It  is  by  no  means  sure  that  the  Filipi- 
nos, even  those  in  their  lately  called  national 
assembly,  do  not  desire  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  Let  them  once  understand 
they  can  have  good  government  and  their 
own  local  legislature,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
they  will  be  glad  of  the  protection  of  the 
United  States. 

That   funny  Texas   regiment  that  was 

unwilling  to  take  its  pay  from  a  colored  pay- 
master has  ceased  to  see  any  wit  in  its 
stupid  joke,  and  now  consents  to  be  paid  in 
the  regular  way.  The  Government  said  they 
could  take  their  money  or  go  without  it,  and 
money  proved  a  good  schoolmaster. 

We  should  be  very  sorry  to  believe  that 

the  heads  of  the  anarchist  committee  that 
hatched  the  plot  for  the  murder  of  the  Em- 
press of  Austria  have  made  their  headquarters 
in  this  country.  If  that  should  be  true,  every 
good  American  will  be  glad  to  see  them  ex- 
tradited and  punished. 

The  Sultan    yields    in   Crete.     Thus 

practically  Crete  is  lost  to  Turkey;  another 
one  of  the  many  deliverances  from  Turkish 
rule  during  the  present  century.  Slowly 
Turkey  retires  back  to  Asia;  and  there  she 
is  not  safe. 

The   Catholic   papers  have  settled  it 

that  Patrick  Corbett,  the  father  of  the 
pugilistic  champion,  did  give  his  son  good 
Catholic  instruction  in  the  St.  Ignatius  Jes- 
suit  College  in  San  Francisco.  But  that  is  no 
argument  for  or  against  clerical  education. 
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DR.  JOHN   HALL. 

Dr.  John  Hall,  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  this  city,  died  Sep- 
tember 17th  at  Bangor,  Ireland.  He  was  on  his 
annual  visit  to  Europe  and  spending  a  time  at 
his  sister's  home.  Dr.  Hall  has  not  been  in 
the  best  of  health  for  some  time, and  his  physi- 
cians have  warned  him  that  he  could  not  much 
longer  continue  the  strain  of  preaching.  Still 
he  had  improved  and  was  laying  his  plans  to 
come  to  this  country  and  resume  his  duties  in 
this  d'ty,  when  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and 
died  after  a  severe  sickness  of  two  days. 

Dr.  Hall  was  not  an  old  man,  altho  in  his 
seventy-first  year.  He  was  born  in  County 
Armagh,  Ireland,  in  182Q,  of  Scotch  ancestry; 
was  trained  at  Belfast  College,  his  expenses, 
according  to  the  current  reports,  being  met  to 
a  considerable  degree  by  a  lady  interested  in 
him,  who  is  now  his  widow.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  before  he  was  twenty  years  old, 
took  up  home  missionary  work  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  and  was  so  successful  that  he  was 
called  in  three  years  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Armagh.  After 
a  few  years'  service  there  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Dublin,  where  he  labored  for  nine  years,  his 
reputation  constantly  increasing.  In  1867  he 
came  to  this  country  as  delegate  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Ireland  to  the  two  Assemblies  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  this  country.  The  Old  School 
branch  met  in  Cincinnati  and  the  New  School 
at  Rochester.  In  both  he  was  most  warmly 
welcomed,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions, earnestly  pleading  for  the  union  of 
the  two  bodies. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  sail  a  union  meeting 
was  held  in  this  city,  at  which  Dr.  Hall, 
Dr.  Fairbairn,  of  the  Free  College  of  Glasgow, 
and  others,  took  part.  His  ability  called  to 
him  the  attention  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  then  at  the  corner  of  Nineteenth 
Street,  at  that  time  without  a  pastor,  and  on 
his  return  to  Ireland  he  received  a  call,  which 
he  accepted  immediately,  and  was  installed  in 
November,  1867.  With  the  up-town  move- 
ment it  became  evident  that  the  church  should 
change  location,  and  the  present  building  at 
Fifty-fifth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  was 
erected,  being  completed  in  1874. 

From  that  time  Dr.  Hall  has  been  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  not  merely  as  pastor  of  the  wealthiest 


church  and  one  of  the  largest  in  its  member- 
ship, but  because  of  his  wide  interest  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  welfare  not  only  of  the 
denomination  but  of  Christian  work  through- 
out the  country.  He  has  been  for  many  years 
President  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  has  interested 
himself  very  earnestly  in  a  large  number  of 
benevolent  movements.  Under  the  care  of  the 
church  itself,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
missions  and  philanthropic  organizations,  all 
of  which  have  received  Iks  careful  attention. 

During  the  doctrinal  discuss*dis  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  while  :t  was  well  known  that 
Dr.  Hall  was  profoundly  and  earnestly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  conservative  view  ,  h's  persona^ 
relations  at  all  times  with  those  who  d  ff3red 
from  him  were  cordial.  A  very  earnest  and 
ardent  advocate  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
right,  he  was  not  aggressive  in  his  methods  or 
harsh  in  his  treatment.  He  was  a  very  warm 
friend,  and  his  personal  feelings  once  enlisted 
he  was  intensely  loyal  to  such  friendships.  It 
was  to  this  characteristic  that  was  largely  due 
the  late  trouble  in  the  church  over  the  Warsza- 
wiak  case.  It  was  popularly  supposed  that  it 
was  the  difference  between  Dr.  Hall  and  the 
session  in  this  matter  that  occasioned  the  re- 
cent resignation  of  his  pastorate.  Another 
element,  however,  it  is  said,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  There  has  been 
for  some  time  a  feeling  that  it  was  im- 
practicable for  one  man  wisely  and  efficient- 
ly to  direct  the  energies  of  so  large  a  church. 
Dr.  Hall,  who  was  an  earnest  representative 
of  the  old  Presbyterian  and  Puritan  idea  of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  single  pastorate,  affirmed 
that  there  was  no  room  in  the  Presbyterian 
polity  for  associate  ministers.  During  his  later 
years,  however,  it  was  very  evident  that  he 
had  come  to  feel  that  some  such  assistance  was 
necessary,  and  plans  were  being  considered 
for  providing  him  with  an  assistant.  The 
resignation  which  he  offered  last  year  of  his 
pastorate  gave  occasion  for  one  of  the  most 
effective  tributes  to  the  position  which  he  held 
in  his  church  and  in  the  community  that  could 
be  desired  by  any  one.  The  appeal  from  the 
congregation  was  overwhelming,  and  he  with- 
drew the  resignation  assured  that  he  had  their 
very  cordial  and  enthusiastic  support. 

Dr.  Hall's  power  in  his  church  and  the  com- 
munity was  largely  due  to  his  personal  char  - 
acter;    his     intense     cordial    sympathy      with 
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people,  his  ability  to  enter  into  their  personal 
experiences,  and  his  large-hearted  appreciative- 
ness.  As  compared  with  some  others  he  was 
nota  great  preacher,  at  the  same  time  his  in- 
fluence in  the  pulpit  was  very  powerful  for 
simple,  straightforward,  consistent  Christian 
life.  

THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

In  some  respects  the  Salvation  Army  contin- 
ues to  be  an  enigma.  There  have  been  various 
periods  at  which  its  collapse  or  disintegration 
were  confidently  predicted;  yet  it  has  passed 
through  each  one  and  is  now  to  all  appearances 
as  strong  as  ever.  Many  of  its  crudities  have 
disappeared,  and  very  much  of  the  prejudice 
against  it  has  been  overcome.  It  is  recognized 
to-day  as  one  of  the  regular,  legitimate  forces 
for  the  uplifting  of  those  whom  many  of  the 
agencies  of  the  Church  seem  to  be  unable  to 
reach.  At  the  same  time  there  is  unquestiona 
bly  a  feeling  that  this  cannot  continue  indefi- 
nitely; that  there  are  inherent  weaknesses  in 
the  organization  which  must  be  apparent  and 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  militate  against  per- 
manent efficiency.  Whether  there  shall  be  in 
the  future  a  break-up  of  the  present  organiza- 
tion and  system,  or  whether  it  will  develop  into 
something  not  alien  to  and  yet  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  present,  no  one  probably  would 
be  willing  to  say. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  just  at  this  time 
there  appears  in  a  leading  British  review  an 
article  by  a  Salvationist'  giving  a  note  of 
warning.  The  article  is  in  many  respects  sin- 
gularly interesting.  The  writer  is  evidently  a 
person  of  education,  of  clear  insight  and  trained 
habit  of  expression.  He  is  not  an  officer,  but  a 
private.  He  is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
organization;  believes  in  it  with  his  whole 
soul;  recognizes  its  dominant  notes  as  earnest- 
ness and  joy;  claims  for  his  fellow  members  a 
wide  spiritual  experience  and  as  real  a  rever- 
ence of  spirit  as  is  found  with  other  Chris- 
tians, altho  rough  at  times  and  harsh,  arrd  oc- 
casionally mixing  the  trivial  with  the  sacred. 
He  affirms  that  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Army 
is  the  seeking  and  saving  the  lost,  and  that  in 
this  work  there  is  manifest  much  "elementary 
religion  and  deep  spirituality."  He  rejoices  in 
many  of  the  phases  of  the  Army's  work;  its 
recognition  of  the  ability  of  women  to  take 
part  in  its  varied  duties;  its  cosmopolitanism, 
which  enables  Salvationists  from  every  portion 
of  the  world  to  come  together  and  join  heartily 
in  its  work  in  whatever  country.  He  calls  at- 
tention to  its  romance,  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that   those    of   the    humblest   walks  in  life  find 


opportunities  for  work  in  the  broad  earth  that 
are  forbidden  to  those  of  higher  standing;  and 
also  to  the  evident  advantages  of  its  military 
system  in  insuring  economy  of  time,  dis- 
patch, punctuality.  He  is  a  thoroughly  loyal 
Salvationist. 

At  the  same  time  he  feels  it  possible  that  as 
there  are  spots  on  the  sun  so  there  may  be  de- 
fects in  the  Salvation  Army,  and  with  a  very 
clear  insight  he  portrays  some  of  these.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  peculiar  constitution,  a  "vol- 
untary association,  organized  and  carried  on 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  'killing' 
army,"  all  under  the  absolute  dictatorship  of 
the  General;  a  dictatorship,  however,  which 
asks  obedience,  but  imposes  no  penalty  for 
disobedience.  It  makes  large  demands  upon 
men,  guided  only  by  their  own  sense  of  justice 
or  fitness,  while  yet  unable  to  enforce  its  de- 
mands upon  those  who  are  at  any  time  able  to 
free  themselves  at  will  from  its  authority. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  conflict  becomes 
disastrous;  and  one  instance  is  cited  where  a 
corps  was  almost  ruined  through  the  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  members  that  a  certain  ac- 
tion of  the  authorities  was  unjust,  while  yet 
they  had  no  means  of  expressing  their  own  be- 
lief or  setting  forth  their  own  views.  His 
comment  upon  this  is  significant: 

"  Autocratic  government  may  do  fairly  weil  in 
calm  weather,  but  when  storms  arise  there  is 
only  a  step  between  autocracy  and  anarchy;  and 
while  religious  zeal  has  made  a  kind  of  truce 
between  the  autocrat  and  voluntary  elements  in 
the  Salvation  Army,  there  will  have  to  be  for  per- 
petual reconciliation  not  only  very  judicious  ex- 
ercise of  power  on  the  part  of  authority,  but  also 
a  wise  recognition  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
naturally  associated  with  the  voluntary  element." 

Thus,  he  believes,  the  members  of  the  Army 
should  have  some  share  in  its  administration. 

Another  point  connected  with  its  military 
system  is  that  it  tends  to  mechanical  action, 
there  being  little  room  for  personal  initiative. 
"  Orders  have  sometimes  been  obeyed  with  the 
quixotic  intention,  apparently,  of  converting 
bricks  and  mortar." 

While  public  attention  is  very  largely  direct- 
ed to  the  special  features,  the  social  scheme, 
slum  work,  etc.,  it  is  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
corps  or  societies  that  should  be  most  careful- 
ly considered.  These  reveal  characteristics 
which  occasion  anxiety.  Among  them  is  the 
sending  out  of  untrained,  undeveloped  con- 
verts into  the  streets  with  a  "  literal  flourish  of 
trumpet."  These  are  often  "  offended  "  and 
withdraw,  reducing  the  corps  considerably.  Is 
there  not,  he  claims,  room  here  for  caution  and 
some    wise    method    of    probation  ?     Another 
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difficulty  arises  from  overpressure,  the  de- 
mands, physical  and  otherwise,  upon  the  Army 
being  very  severe.  During  the  six  months 
average  stay  of  an  officer  in  a  corps  fully  four 
hundred  indoor  and  outdoor  meetings  are  held, 
besides  much  other  work.  The  result  is  that 
they  work  up  constantly  to  the  limit  of  endur- 
ance, lack  the  element  of  calm,  have  no  op- 
portunity for  rest  and  recuperation.  The  au- 
thorities are  "  wondrously  kind  to  their  sinners 
but  very  severe  on  their  saints,"  and  seem  to 
tax  them  to  the  utmost. 

One  very  important  point  referred  to  is  the 
financial  svstem.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  limited  resources,  the  writer  calls  the  sys- 
tem an  expensive  one.  He  calculates  that, 
including  salaries,  rents  and  other  local  ex- 
penses, at  least  $20,000  is  necessary  for  the 
working  expenses  of  a  division  of  twenty-five 
societies,  including,  perhaps,  2,000  Salvation- 
ists. One  result  is  that  many  of  the  officers  do 
not  get  even  the  modest  salaries  in  full,  and  one 
instance  is  given  where,  during  a  single  week, 
the  combined  salaries  of  two  officers  amounted 
to  eighteen  cents,  and  in  another  case  the 
officers  (women)  were  obliged  to  go  out  one 
morning  to  friends  and  beg  their  breakfasts. 
This  whole  system  is  demoralizing  in  that  it 
weakens  the  ability  of  the  officers  and  men  for 
work  and  makes  them  "  disgusted  with  the 
eternal  beg,  beg,  beg."  In  some  cases  the  or- 
ganization is  overloaded  with  buildings  be- 
yond their  means.  As  a  poor  people  the  writer 
thinks  it  far  better  to  carry  on  their  work  in 
tents  and  sheds  than  to  "  indulge  in  erratic 
lapses  from  economy  and  sound  finance." 

The  writer  speaks  simply  for  himself,  altho 
he  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  other  Salva- 
tionists have  had  somewhat  similar  thoughts. 
They  love  the  organization  of  their  choice; 
have  obtained  from  it  spiritual  illumination; 
find  in  it  opportunities  for  doing  good;  believe 
in  it  heartily,  yet  they  cannot  but  feel  that  its 
future  is  uncertain.  Will  it  continue  to  hold 
its  place  among  the  organizations  of  the 
Church,  or  will  it  disappear  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  its  present  leadership?  Three 
words,  he  considered,  indicate  the  three  great- 
est needs:  "  thought,  thoroughness,  caution." 


The  Polish  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
this  year  omit  their  regular  national  congress, 
for  the  assigned  reason  that  the  committee  has 
had  no  time  to  make  preparations.  The  real 
reason  is  a  lack  of  harmony  among  them. 

....The  Christian  Missionary  Church  of 
Belgium,  at  its  recent  meeting  reported  an  ad- 
dition of  393  new  members.     There  are  now  34 


congregations  and  64  mission  stations.  The 
financial  situation  has  improved.  The  deficit 
of  last  year,  amounting  to  about  $800,  has  been 
removed,  and  the  debt  of  $4,800  has  been  re- 
duced by  nearly  $1,500. 

.  .  .  .The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Liter- 
ature opens  its  Bible  course  for  its  next  year 
with  the  topic  "  The  Foreshadowings  of  the 
Christ,"  and  covers  the  whole  field  of  Old  Tes- 
tament history  and  prophecy.  The  plan  of 
the  institute  adapts  itself  to  either  club  or  in- 
dividual study,  and  already  thousands  of  stu- 
dents from  the  young  people's  societies  of 
every  denomination  as  well  as  from  churches, 
schools,  etc.,  are  interested  and  engaged  in  it. 

....The  American  Bible  Society  has  met 
with  a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  Albert  S. 
Hunt,  D.D.,  for  twenty  years  a  corresponding 
secretary.  Dr.  Hunt  represented  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  among  the  executive 
officers,  and  was  widely  known  throughout  the 
country  and  universally  beloved.  He  was  an 
exceptionally  good  speaker,  and  his  addresses 
at  public  gatherings  were  always  anticipated 
and  listened  to  with  pleasure.  Dr.  Hunt's 
death  was  quite  sudden  from  pneumonia,  re- 
sulting from  exposure  to  the  severe  storm  of 
two  weeks  ago.  Hi  sdeath  leaves  Dr.  Gilman, 
senior  secretary    alone  in  the  office. 

....The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  has  re- 
joiced in  a  steady  increase  in  every  depart- 
ment. During  the  past  ten  years  the  number 
of  families  has  grown  from  79,991  to  83,857  and 
communicants  from  103,449  to  106,602.  The 
ministerial  force  is  656.  There  are  9,076  Sab- 
bath-school teachers  and  104,754  scholars.  The 
total  contributions  for  all  objects  during  the 
year  amounted  to  $947,485,  of  which  very 
nearly  $100,000  was  given  for  missions.  The 
new  church  hymnary  was  adopted  by  a  strong 
majority,  and  a  similar  majority  agreed  to 
offer  no  further  judicial  opposition  to  the  use 
of  instrumental  music  in  congregational  wor- 
ship. 

. . .  .Some  of  our  Roman  Catholic  exchanges, 
commenting  upon  the  statement  by  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Speer,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  that  if 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America  will 
send  missionaries  to  the  heathen  in  the  Philip- 
pines the  Protestants  will  gladly  withdraw  and 
go  to  Africa,  state  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  same  the  world  over, 
and  that  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  United 
States  is  the  same  as  that  taught  in  Cuba,  the 
Philippines,  South  Ameria  or  Africa.  They 
claim  that  the  clergy  are  well  able  to  cope  with 
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the  existing  conditions,  and  that  if  the  Pres- 
byterians should  send  missionaries  to  Africa 
they  would  find  that  the  field  was  already  taken 
oy  the  Catholic  priests,  who  are  teaching  the 
Word  of  God  and  instructing  and  civilizing  the 
natives. 

....  The  Univcrsalist  Leader  calls  for  a  .dis- 
armament of  Churches  corresponding  to  the 
disarmament  of  the  nations  proposed  by  the 
Czar  of  Russia.  It  affirms  that  the  longing  for 
general  unity  through  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  specially  pronounced,  but  that  mean- 
while, in  order  to  secure  general  denomina- 
tional peace  the  sectarian  forces  of  the  differ- 
ent bodies  have  been  somewhat  abnormally  de- 
veloped, especially  in  the  line  of  expenditures 
for  fine  church  buildings,  destined  soon  to  lose 
their  value  in  consequence  of  some  fresh  dis- 
coveries in  the  same  field.  It  holds  that  relig- 
ious culture,  economic  progress  and  Church 
extension  have  been  either  paralyzed  or  check- 
ed in  their  development  by  the  system  of  ex- 
travagance, and  urges  that  the  Churches  unite 
in  an  effort  to  curb  this  extravagant  develop- 
ment, that  there  may  be  less  of  rivalry  and  a 
more  uniform  and  genuinely  effective  effort  for 
Church  development. 

. . .  .At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  in  this  city,  it  was  stated  that  there  had 
been  during  the  past  twelve  months  an  increase 
of  seventeen  per  cent,  in  the  denomination  in 
this  State  and  that  this  rate  had  been  kept  up 
for  several  years.  A  Congress  of  the  denom- 
ination is  also  announced  to  be  held  next  April 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  the  discussion  of  topics 
of  general  interest,  such  as  church  work, 
Christian  union,  Bible  study,  sociology,  etc. 
The  annual  convention  meets  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  October  i3th-2ist.  The  Church  Exten- 
sion Beard  located  at  Kansas  City  is  making  a 
strong  effort  to  increase  their  fund  to  $250,000 
by  1900.  September  is  the  month  for  Church 
Extension  offerings.  The  American  Christian 
Missionary  Society  is  making  vigorous  prepa- 
rations for  the  observance  of  "  Forefather's 
Day"  among  the  Disciples  Endeavor  Societies, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  acquainting  the 
young  more  thoroughly  with  their  religious 
pioneers  and  of  making  an  offering  to  Home 
Missions.  This  board  has  recommended  the 
grouping  of  contiguous  churches  and  the  con- 
centrating of  their  efforts  on  certain  mission 
points. 

....The  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Moravian 
Church  is  now  in  session  at  Lititz,  Penn. 
Among  the  various  topics  already  acted  upon 
is   the  nomination  of   two  presbyters   for  the 


episcopacy.  During  the  past  ten  years  no 
bishops  have  been  consecrated,  while  two  have 
died,  leaving  but  three  in  the  province,  and 
two  of  them  quite  advanced  in  years.  The 
Rev.  C.  L.  Moench  and  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Oerter  have  been  nominated.  Their  confir- 
mation must  come  from  the  Unity  Elders'  Con- 
ference at  Bethelsdorf,  in  Germany.  The 
attention  of  the  Provincial  Board  is  also  called 
to  the  difficulty  in  supplying  pastorates  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  suitable  ministers,  in 
connection  with  which  the  fact  is  noted  that 
since  the  last  synod  56  ministers  have  declined 
appointments  tendered  them  by  the  Provincial 
Board,  and  19  appointments  have  been  vetoed 
by  church  boards.  The  increase  in  church- 
membership  has  been  gratifying,  the  number 
of  communicants  having  grown  from  10,160,  as 
reported  on  January  1st,  1893,  to  11,661,  an  in- 
crease of  1,501;  and  the  total  number  con- 
nected with  the  Church  has  risen  from  15,915 
to  17,736.  There  has  also  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  Sunday-schools  and 
Sunday-school  scholars,  the  33  missionary 
societies  with  their  2,309  members  having 
grown  to  44  societies  with  3,485  mem- 
bers. The  68  young  people's  societies 
with  1,990  members  have  risen  to  87  with 
a  membership  of  2,974,  and  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters' circles  have  likewise  increased.  In  the 
year  1894  about  one-fifth,  last  year  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  amount  for  church  en- 
terprises and  general  Christian  objects  was 
furnished  by  these  societies.  A  survey  of  the 
financial  work  shows  that  in  1893  there  was 
contributed  for  church  support  $95,265,  and  in 
1897,  $106,515.  The  development  has  not  been 
entirely  even,  the  sum  in  1896  being  $114,134, 
and  in  1894,  $111,276.  The  gifts  for  church 
enterprises  have  fallen  off;  in  1893  they  were 
$36,358,  last  year  $21,145.  For  general  Chris- 
tian objects  the  contributions  have  increased 
from  $857  to  $2,228.  The  Synod  took  action 
on  the  question  of  the  remarriage  of  divorced 
persons,  passing  a  resolution  that  ministers 
under  its  control  be  enjoined  from  officiating 
at  the  remarriage  of  such  persons,  knowing 
them  to  be  such,  if  not  assured  that  they,  as 
innocent  parties,  have  secured  divorce  on 
scriptural  grounds.  Reports  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  Church  show  a  general  ad- 
vance and  in  most  cases  a  good  condition, 
altho  in  some  instances  the  financial  situation 
is  difficult.  A  proposition  was  made  to  change 
the  name  of  the  denomination  to  "  The  Breth- 
ren's United  Episcopal  Church";  but,  after 
considerable  discussion,  it  was  defeated  by  a 
large  majority. 
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•  MISSIONS. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  TURKEY. 

The  Armenians  have  great  recuperative 
capacity.  Many  of  those  who  seemed  to  have 
been  hopelessly  ruined  by  the  calamities  of 
1895  are  getting  upon  their  feet  again;  but 
there  are  others,  to  say  nothing  of  the  multi- 
tudes of  helpless  widows  and  orphans,  who 
through  lack  of  health,  or  opportunity,  or  en- 
ergy, seem  to  be  hopelessly  down.  To  add  to 
the  difficulty  the  present  year,  the  crops, 
through  the  failure  of  the  "latter  rain" 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of 
the  country,  are  much  below  the  average. 
This  will  bring  high  prices  and  increase  the 
difficulty  of  living. 

Another  severe  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
the  northeast  part  of  the  country.  Thousands 
of  Armenians,  during  the  disturbances  of  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  took  refuge  in  Russia. 
It  seems  that  the  Russian  Government  is  send- 
ing them  back.  They  come,  the  most  of  them, 
without  means,  and  only  to  find  that  their 
houses  and  lands  are  in  the  hands  of  their  op- 
pressors. Whether  these  can  be  recovered  is 
a  question.  Thousands  of  such  persons  seem 
to  be  thrown  among  the  already  suffering 
mass,  and  the  outlook  is  most  depressing. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  region  of  Van. 

In  the  Province  of  Bitlis  the  Kurds  are 
always  a  troublesome  element,  and  they  have 
become  still  more  so  since  the  Government  has 
put  arms  in  their  hands  and  organized  them 
into  "Hamadieh"  regiments.  They  plunder 
the  poor  people  mercilessly,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  redress.  Sometimes  it  is  done  in  an 
official  way;  that  is,  they  represent  that  they 
have  come  upon  official  business,  to  secure 
some  malefactor,  to  inflict  punishment,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  The  Government  is  contin- 
ually increasing  these  lawless  regiments.  They 
are  now  doing  it  among  the  Kuzal-back  Kurds 
of  the  Anti-Taurus  Mountains,  in  the  Province 
of  Harput.  These  regiments  are  likely  to  be- 
come a  source  of  trouble  to  the  Government 
itself. 

The  past  few  months  have  been  comparative- 
ly tranquil,  but  at  present  there  is  wide-spread 
fear.  The  Turks  carry  arms,  they  utter  threats, 
they  are  more  insolent  and  overbearing  than 
usual,  while  the  Government  does  next  to 
nothing  to  reassure  the  people.  The  Turks 
have  come  to  feel  that  they  can  do  what  they 
please  to  a  Christian,  and  no  notice  will  be 
taken  of  it.  The  Turkish  papers  reported 
that  some  Moslems  were  barbarously  treated 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of 


Thessaly;  and  it  is  thought  that  this  has  ex- 
cited Moslem  fanaticism  against  Christians, 
altho  the  worst  that  the  Greeks  have  done  is 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  wholly  unpro- 
voked outrages  which  they  have  perpetrated 
upon  their  unresisting  neighbors. 


The  Basle  Missionary  Society  reports  the 
last  year  as  its  most  successful  one.  At  its 
various  stations  in  India,  China,  the  Gold  Coast 
and  the  Cameruns  there  were  2,600  baptisms 
from  heathenism,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  there  were  2,7oocandidates.  The 
moststriking  progress  is  in  China. 

....The  State  Department  at  Washington 
has  received  from  the  United  States  Minister 
at  China  translations  of  decrees  by  the  Em- 
peror on  various  topics,  including  one  with  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  missionaries.  In  this 
the  Emperor  emphasizes  the  treaty  provisions 
authorizing  the  promulgation  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  repeats  most  forcibly  his  instruc- 
tions that  the  authorities  in  the  various  prov- 
inces accord  proper  protection  to  missionaries. 
He  also  enjoins  on  the  local  officers  that  they 
receive  the  missionaries  when  they  ordinarily 
call  upon  them.  Commenting  upon  this  Mr. 
Conger  states  that  the  decree  will  serve  a  good 
purpose  in  that  missionaries  will  now  be  able 
to  make  representations  direct  to  the  officials 
concerning  their  work  or  difficulties,  and  there- 
by save  time,  trouble  and  expense.  It  is  also 
urged  that  all  unsettled  cases  be  brought  to  a 
termination,  and  declares  that  the  higher  au- 
thorities will  be  held  to  account  and  not 
allowed  to  shift  responsibility  to  others. 

....In      Madagascar      the      anti-Protestant 
efforts  of  the  Roman  Catholics  have  not  entire- 
ly ceased.     For  example,  the   Government  has 
forbidden  the  English  missionaries  not  merely 
to  sell  medicines  but  even    to  bring  medicines 
for  themselves  from   England.     As  a  result  a 
great  many  remedies  which  they  used  tofurnish 
at    a  moderate  cost   have  gone  up  in  price,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  for   the  common  people  to 
secure  them.     In  view  of  this  the  French  soci- 
ety is  making  an    effort    to  establish  a  medical 
mission  to  meet  this  new  phase  of  the  work.   In 
another  respect  the  situation  is  difficult.     The 
French  law  requires   military    service,  and  the 
governors    of  the   villages    are    relied  upon  to 
give  the  ages  of   the    people    who    are    liable, 
These  are    all    Roman    Catholics   and  are  very 
apt    to    discriminate  very  heavily  in    favor  of 
their  own  people,  giving  their    ages  as  outside 
of  the  limit,  while  they    put  down  the  Protes- 
tants as  within  the  limit.     So  eager   have  they 
been  in  some  instances  as  to  create   a  very  cu- 
rious situation       In  one  instance  they  reported 
both  a  man  and  his  son  as  of  the  same  age — just 
twenty-one. 
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THE   INDEPENDENT 


MIBLICAL  RESEARCH. 

An  instructive  and  suggestive  article, 
discussing  the  knowledge  which  Christ  in  his 
discourses  exhibits  of  the  Old  Testament,  ap- 
pears in  the  Neue  Kirchl.  Zeitschrift,  No.  6  a,  c, 
from  the  pen  of  Prof.  William  Engelhardt.  It 
shows  to  what  a  wonderful  degree  the  Lord  in 
his  words  and  teachings  lived  and  moved  and 
had  his  being  in  the  words  and  the  thoughtsof 
the  Old  Testament,  yet  at  all  times  filling  these 
with  higher  and  more  glorious  contents.  The 
mere  statistical  data  alone  are  noteworthy. 
The  author  in  this  article,  entitled  "  Jesus  als 
Schriftgelehrter"  shows  that,  exclusive  of  par- 
allel passages,  Christ  in  the  New  Testament 
cites  literally,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  di- 
rectly or  by  reference,  about  two  hundred 
Old  Testament  passages.  He  knows  the  Law, 
the  history,  the  prophets  and  the  Apocrypha 
of  the  Jews.  He  mentions  and  discusses  fif- 
teen Old  Testament  histories,  as,  also,  twenty 
passages  from  Isaiah,  thirty  from  the  Psalms, 
forty  from  the  Pentateuch,  and  passages  from 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Jo- 
nah, Micah,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah  and 
Malachi,  as  also  Job,  Proverbs  and  Ecclesias- 
tes.  His  whole  method  of  expression  is  satu- 
rated with  scriptural  phraseology  and  thought. 
The  technical  terms  he  employs  are  all  taken 
from  Old  Testament  theology,  but  give  deeper 
meanings.  Of  this  general  principle  the  writer 
makes  good  use  in  explaining  such  contro- 
verted points  as  the  meaning  of  the  term  "Son 
of  man,"  showing  that  it  must  signify  more 
than  the  Aramaic  bar-nash,  in  the  sense  of 
human  being,  as  maintained  by  Wellhausen 
and  a  large  number  of  critics,  and  that  it  must 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  and  Old  Tes- 
tament expression,  ben  ha-adam ,  and  is  trans- 
lated correctly  by  the  New  Testament  6  vide  tov 
av&paTrov  (with  the  article),  the  proper  meaning 
of  which  is  found  in  i  Cor.  15:  45~47,  in  which 
Christ  is  termed  the  second  or  last  Adam,  or 
man. 

....The  German  Palestine  Society  is  at 
present  devoting  muchof  its  energy  to  the  neg- 
lected East  Jordan  country,  its  chief  agent  in 
investigating  this  historic  region  being  Dr.  G. 
Schumacher,  of  Haifa,  who  recently  published 
the  most  complete  map  of  the  Hauran  dis- 
tricts ever  prepared.  The  latest  issue  of  both 
of  the  journals  of  the  society,  the  Zeitschrift 
and  the  Mittheilungen,  contain  further  articles 
on  the  Hauran.  In  the  former  periodical,  Vol. 
21,  No.  1,  Dr.  G.  Rindfleisch  has  given  a  full 
historic  survey  of  this  territory,  devoting  espe- 
cial attention   to   the    Roman    period    and   the 


present  times.  The  author  has  seemingly  not 
himself  visited  the  districts  described,  and  the 
article  contains  nothing  positively  new.  Its 
value  consists  in  giving  the  results  of  the 
critical  investigation  of  the  Hauran  literature 
of  the  past  decades,  and  the  account,  covering 
47  pages,  discusses  the  problem  from  all  chief 
points  of  view.  A  special  historic  chart,  on 
the  scale  of  1-400,000,  accompanies  the  article. 
The  Hauran  article  in  the  Mittheilungen  is 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Briinnow,  and  re- 
port^ his  own  journey  made  last  year.  He 
state  ,  that  the  chief  result  of  his  investigation 
has  been  to  determine  that  about  all  the  ruins 
found  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  down  to  Petra  are 
of  Roman  origin,  and  that  practically  nothing 
of  the  Moabite  period  is  yet  left.  He  thus 
agrees  with  Rindfleisch,  who  makes  the  Mo- 
hammedans responsible  for  the  destruction  of 
the  old  civilization  of  the  Hauran.  Briinnow 
states  that  he  will  now  prepare  a  new  map 
of  Moab  and  Edom  on  the  basis  of  his  re- 
searches. 

. . .  .In  view  of  the  persistent  efforts  at  a  liter- 
ary analysis  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts,  which  has 
characterized  the  investigations  of  the  theolo- 
gians in  recent  decades,  it  is  interesting  to  see 
what  a  philologian,  not  prejudiced  by  the  docu- 
mentary and  other  hypothesesof  the  theologian, 
has  to  say  on  the  language  and  style  of  the  book 
in  question,  especially  on  the  problem  whether 
these  point  to  a  double  authorship.  Such  an 
investigation  by  a  layman  we  have  in  the 
brochure  of  Dr.  Theodor  Vogel,  entitled  "Zur 
Characteristik  des  Lukas  nach  Sprache  und  Stil." 
The  author  states  that  he  has  devoted  several 
years  to  the  study  of  the  writings  of  Luke,  and 
by  the  application  of  purely  philological  meth- 
ods has  reached  the  conclusion  on  the  lan- 
guage and  style  of  Acts,  that  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  here  and  there  appear  some  indi- 
cations that  point  to  a  composition  from  more 
than  one  source,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  both  the  Acts  and  the  third  Gospel  are  not 
the  work  of  one  man,  and  that  one  man  Luke, 
the  companion  of  Paul,  evidently  a  native 
Greek  and  a  writer  of  good  Greek,  except 
where  his  style  is  influenced  by  traditional 
forms  of  thought.  Vogel  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  beginning  of  Luke's  Gospel  indicates  that 
the  author  was  acquainted  with  the  TA7 
'larpiKq  of  Dioscorides  of  Anazarbus,  a  con- 
temporaneous writer  on  botany  and  pharmacy. 
In  discussing  the  relation  between  Luke  and 
Josephus,  the  novel  idea  is  expressed  that 
possibly  the  latter  was  influenced  by  the  for- 
mer. 


FINANCIAL. 


CAPITAL'S    COMBINATIONS    AND 
THE  REASON. 

An  era  of  good  sense  has  certainly  set  in, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  men  whose  prominence 
and  power  in  the  financial  world  permit  them 
to  give   direction   to  the  course  of   events. 
Instances  to  support  this  view  are  constantly 
coming  to  hand,  not  the  least  important  of 
them    being   the   graceful  way  in  which    the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  accepted  the  dec- 
laration of   the    Interstate   Commerce  Com- 
mission that  it  was  not  justly  entitled  to  the 
lower    rates — "differentials,"    in    technical 
parlance — which     it    applied    to    passenger 
traffic  in  competition  with  the  roads  under 
charters  in  the  United  States.     It  would  not 
be   true   to   claim   that    the  new  spirit  with 
which  moneyed  men  are  actuated  is  the  re- 
sult  of   philanthropy   or    philosophy.      The 
logic  of  hard  facts  has  forced  capital  to  com- 
bine or  co-operate  within  reasonable  limits. 
Profits  have  been  cut  down   so  heavily  that 
the  reckless   competition  of   past  years  can- 
not  be  indulged   in,  unless  bankruptcy  is  to 
be   invited    in   all    enterprises.     Interest  re- 
turns  everywhere   are   declining,  while   the 
wage-earner,  in  a  vast    majority  of   cases,  is 
holding   firmly   to   wages   as  high    as  when 
capital  was  able  to  reap  25  or  50$  more  on 
its   investment   than  it  can  to-day,  with  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  improved  by 
the  decline  in  the  average  level  of  prices  for 
commodities.       It    is    most   gratifying    that 
such  favorable  conditions  should  govern  the 
state   of   labor;    but   they  compel  capital  to 
resort  to  new  devices  for  keeping  alive  profits, 
else  all  the  activities  of   civilization  would 
gradually  decline. 

A  settlement  of  the  controversies  between 
the  Canadian  and  the  American  railroads 
may  mean  much  for  the  future  of  the  trans- 
portation industry  in  the  Northwest.  The 
preliminary  steps  in  that  direction  were  prob- 
ably the  result  of  pressure  from  English  in- 
terests in  the  Dominion  roads — interests 
which  saw  that  profits  were  being  wasted 
unnecessarily  and  which  feared  that  in  the 
end  legislation  by  Congress  might  be  invoked 


to  embarrass  the  business  of   the   Canadian 
roads,  which  now  have  the  privilege   of   de- 
livering  goods  in   bond  across  the  frontier, 
thereby  avoiding   the  delay  of  a  customs  ex- 
amination.      Under    the    conditions    which 
have   prevailed    for   years,    there   would,    in 
time,  have  come  a  point  when  a  sort  of  com- 
mercial war  would  have  been  begun  between 
the    Dominion  and   "the   States."     That  is 
now  avoided,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
American  and  the  Canadian  lines  should  not 
be  able  to  agree  upon  rates  and  traffic  inter- 
changes which  will   minimize  the  evil  results 
of  competition  at  points  where  such  compe- 
tition does  not  offer  reward  even  to  the  peo- 
ple supposed  to  benefit  by  it. 

In  very  few  parts  of  the  country  is    there 
any   cry   against   oppressive   railroad    rates. 
Nearly  every  year  brings   down   the  rate  per 
ton  per  mile,  or   the   rate   per  mile   per  pas- 
senger, on  the  lines  in  both  the  elder  and  the 
younger  settlements   of  the   country.     That 
means  that  railway  managers  must  study  the 
minutiae    of  expenses    of   conducting  trans- 
portation, maintaining  road-bed,  equipment, 
etc.,  and  every  other  department   connected 
with  the  running  of  a  railroad,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  waste,  or   at   least  reducing  it 
to  the  lowest  possible   point.     This  problem 
has    been  successfully  solved    in    many    in- 
stances, so   that  now  an    investor  does   not 
criticise  a   report  that    shows   only  50%    of 
gross  earnings    needed    to    be  used    to  get 
net    results   for    interest   or    dividends;    he 
demands    why  a   report  should  show  60  or 
70%   as   the    ratio    of     operating     expenses. 
The  economies  in  operating  railroads  may  be 
accomplished    without  letting  the    property 
run  down  physically.     The  cheaper   cost  of 
materials,  due  to  economy  in   the  process  of 
manufacture   (another   economic  feature   of 
the  present  industrial  phase),  helps  the  rail- 
road manager   to    make   a  dollar    go  further 
than  ever  before.     The   development  of  the 
application  of   electricity  to  so    many  varied 
practical    purposes  is   another  factor.     The 
least  reflection  will  supply  one  with  other  in- 
stances of  progressive  economies.     Nor  has 
labor  been  displaced  to  any  injurious  extent 
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by  the  ability  of  railroad  managers  to  cut 
down  the  percentage  of  operating  expenses. 

The  expansion  of  the  country's  business 
activities  has  absorbed  any  surplus  labor  re- 
sulting from  cheapening  the  cost  of  running 
a  railroad.  In  fact,  the  traffic  of  the  roads 
has,  since  the  recovery  from  the  panic  of 
1893  set  in,  been  growing  almost  faster  than 
any  measure  of  economy  can  be  put  into 
effect.  Besides  there  must  certainly  be  an 
economic  doubt  that  any  step  intended  to 
prevent  waste  can  justly  injure  labor  and 
industry. 

Another  important  movement  in  the  inter- 
est of  combined  capital  is  now  taking  place 
in  the  iron  and  steel  interests.  The  object 
is  to  unite  in  one  management,  with  one  aim 
and  purpose. and  one  general  distribution  of 
profit,  the  production  of  ore,  its  transporta- 
tion to  the  cheapest  seat  of  manufacture,  and 
its  distribution  in  the  form  of  finished  mate- 
rial to  the  points  of  demand.  We  may  have 
our  doubts  as  to  the  danger  of  such  combina- 
tions of  capital  as  are  needed  for  enterprises 
of  this  magnitude.  We  may  not  candidly 
deny  that  the  industrial  tendency  of  the 
times  is  toward  union  and  co-operation.  We 
may  calm  our  fears  by  reflecting  that  these 
combinations  are  not  intended  to  insure 
inordinate  profits;  they  are  a  measure  of 
protection  taken  by  capital  in  order  to 
prevent  its  investment  returns  from  disap- 
pearing in  expenses  and  taxes. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

Investors  would  do  well  to  note  the 

list  of  high-grade  bonds  advertised  by  Gold- 
man, Sachs  &  Company,  of  31  Nassau 
Street,  all  of  which  are  of  the  highest  char- 
acter. It  is  a  notable  list  of  desirable  se- 
curities for  investment. 

The  combination  of  the  Westinghouse 

Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Pittsburg 
and  the  Walker  Company  of  Cleveland,  leaves 
only  one  important  rival,  the  General  Electric 
Co.  of  Schenectady.  The  combination  was 
announced  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  works  of  the  Walker  Company  will 
remain  in  Cleveland. 

The  Financial  Chronicle,  the  best  au- 
thority, states  that  the  total  crop  of  cotton 
this  year  amounts  to  11,180,960  bales.     The 


exports  are  7.532,615  bales,  and  the  spinners' 
takes  are  3,504,018  bales,  leaving  a  stock  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  176,006 
bales. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  tin-plate 

mills  have  given  options  looking  to  a  com- 
bination forming  a  central  company.  It  is 
hoped  to  form  a  combination  to  steady  prices 
which  have  been  reduced  owing  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  large  number  of  mills  and,  in 
consequence,  overdoing  of  the  business. 

....Mr.  J.  C.  Brown,  Statistician  of  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange,  using  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a 
basis,  with  additional  comparisons  taken 
from  his  annual  statistical  report,  estimates 
the  total  crop  of  spring  and  winter  wheat  at 
584,800,000  bushels,  and  of  corn  at  1,926,- 
762,000  bushels.  The  actual  total  crop  of 
1897  was  530,149,168  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
1,902,967,933  bushels  of  corn. 

There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  doubt 

that  the  control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
has  passed  into  very  strong  hands,  President 
J.  J.  Hill  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  P. 
D.  Armour,  Marshall  Field  and  Norman  B. 
Ream  being  prominently  mentioned.  The  pur- 
pose, as  stated  by  them,  is  to  put  the  road  on 
its  feet  and  make  it  what  it  was  formerly.  The 
further  purpose  is  to  have  not  only  a  great 
transcontinental  line  through  Chicago  and 
the  Northwest,  but  also  to  have  a  fast  line 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  St.  Louis.  It 
is  proposed  to  put  the  whole  system  in  the 
best  possible  physical  condition,  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  grades  are  changed  and  other 
improvements  made  90-pound  rails  will  be 
substituted  for  the  present  weight. 

....  The  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  30th,  1898,  shows  a 

Surplus  July  1st,  1898 $7,963,235  12 

The  net  revenues  of  the  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30th,  instant,  based  upon  nearly 
completed  returns  for  July,  partial  returns 
for  August,  and  estimating  the  business  for 
September,  will  be  about 1,550,000  00 

$9,513,235  12 

From  which  appropriating  for 

Interest  on  bonds 224,500  00 

$9,288,735  12 
It  requires  for  a  dividend  of  1%%  on  capital 
stock  issued,  about 1,216,990  00 

Deducting  which,  leaves  a  surplus,  after 
paying  dividend,  of $8,071,745  12 

A  dividend  of  1  %%  on  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Company  was  declared  payable  on  and 
after  the  fifteenth  day  of  October  next. 


INSURANCE. 


INCORPORATED  DISTURBERS. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  incorporate  the 
annual  convention  of  insurance  commission- 
ers— that  is,  we  suppose,  to  incorporate  the 
commissioners.  This  seems  like  a  sort  of 
agreement  between  the  States,  yet  it  could 
perhaps  be  arranged  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
It  is  suggested  that  there  shall  be  a  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  in  charge  of  a  per- 
manent Secretary  at  a  salary.  There  are  at 
least  three  or  four  thousand  persons  in  the 
United  States — including  several  stranded 
ex-insurance  commissioners,  one  of  them 
lately  from  Texas — who  would  like  to  fill  the 
position  and,  in  their  own  opinion,  could  fill 
it  to  the  point  of  overflow.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  association  shall  print — with  the  re- 
sult of  securing  speed  and  economy — the 
statement  part  of  annual  Department  reports, 
which  are  uniform  all  over  the  country,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  a  Commissioner  here  or  there 
assumes  to  alter  some  item  in  assets  or  lia- 
bilities. The  association  could  also  have  a 
corps  of  examiners  for  making  joint  exami- 
nations on  behalf  of  the  States,  or  could 
furnish  experts  to  any  State  not  already 
equipped  therewith.  Competent  actuaries 
employed  by  the  association,  it  is  further 
suggested,  could  make  policy  valuations  at  a 
cost  of  about  a  quarter-cent  per  $1,000  of  in- 
surance, and  as  this  valuation  could  safely  be 
accepted  in  all  the  States,  a  great  deal  of 
costly  and  needless  duplication  could  be 
avoided. 

This  is  hypothetical,  dealing  largely  in 
"could  be."  But  it  makes  the  serious  mis- 
take of  supposing  that  any  possible  economy 
in  time  and  cost  will  commend  the  plan.  If 
some  practical  and  certain  plan  were  discov- 
ered for  reduction  of  State  and  municipal 
expenses,  lopping  off  useless  salaries  and 
fees,  giving  the  utmost  effect  to  every  dollar 
of  outlay,  and  making  public  administration 
as  thoroughly  "business"  as  in  the  best 
conducted  private  concern  in  the  land,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  quarter  where 
the  opposition  to  such  an  ideal  reform  would 
be  found.  It  would  be  too  ideal  for  the 
"practical"  politicians  at  whom  its  lopping 


was  aimed,  who  would  see,  as  the  Ephesian 
silversmiths   saw   and    said,    that    "by   this 
craft  we   have  our  wealth."     The  economy 
proposed   by  this   supervision    consolidation 
would  commend  it  if  economy  were  what  the 
supervisors  want;   but   it   is  distinctly  what 
many  of  them   do   not  want.     Where  would 
the  Commissioner  of  the  present  date  be  — 
he  of  the  McNall  and  Clunie  class — without 
the  power  to  make  "examinations"?     What 
this  "ceremony  "  has    come  to  mean  is  well 
understood.     Between  an  examination,  by  a 
roving  representative,  during  a  few  hours  of 
a   couple   of   days,    pretending   to   do   what 
would  perhaps  occupy  experts  several  weeks, 
closing  with  a  bill  for  $300  to  $800  according 
to  how  "soft"  the  company  is,  and  collect- 
ing a  fee  for  not  even  making  the  pretense, 
there  is  only  a  difference  in  form,  not  in  sub- 
stance.    To  consolidate  and  simplify  in  the 
matter  of  valuations  and  examinations  would 
take  away  or  abridge  the  power  to  worry;  it 
would   be  a  step  in   the  same   direction   as 
that  of  displacing  State   by  National  super- 
vision.    Hence    the    State    supervisor    and 
those  behind  him  may  be  expected  to  resist 
either  to  the  last. 

There  is  another  party  in  the  case,  of 
course — the  great  public,  whose  interest  it  is 
to  have  reform.  But  those  who  would  be 
the  object  of  reform  do  not  consider  the  pub- 
lic. The  reason  is  that  the  public  is  busy,  is 
not  organized,  does  not  understand  what  is 
galling  it  while  sensible  of  the  galling,  and 
does  not  consider  itself. 


INSURING  INSURANCE. 

Undoubtedly,  insurance  often  needs  to 
be  insured,  and  in  case  of  assessment  life  as- 
sociations generally  it  is  a  fair  question  of 
survival  between  the  individual  member  and 
the  association,  with  the  odds  sometimes  in 
favor  of  his  outliving  the  promisor  on  his 
policy.  But  when  there  is  no  question  of 
the  company's  surviving  there  is  still  al- 
ways a  question  of  the  member's  pertinacity 
in  wishing  to  keep  up  premium  paying,  or  of 
his  ability  to  do  so.  In  this  doubt  danger 
lies  and  trouble  begins.     Of  every  ten  lapses, 
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probably  eight  are  caused  by  dissatisfaction 
or  misunderstanding  or  by  getting  tired  of 
paying  out  money  seemingly  without  return, 
and  could  be  avoided  if  the  member  had  the 
determination  and  were  ready  to  submit  to 
some  self-denial;  but  one  or  two  of  the  ten 
are  from  positive  pecuniary  inability,  and  in 
the  aggregate  the  number  of  such  cases  must 
be  considerable. 

We  find,  tucked  away  among  stray  clippings, 
one  mentioning  the  death  of  a  former  agent  of 
the  Provident  Savings  Life  Assurance  Society, 
who  had  been  obliged,  several  years  before, 
to  give  up  his  work  because  of  failing  health; 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  clipping  further 
states,  all  of  his  once  considerable  insurance 
had  lapsed  by  inability  to  pay,  except  a  poli- 
cy of  $3,000  in  the  Royal  Arcanum,  which 
his  lodge  had  assisted  him  in  keeping  up. 
Here  was  a  case  of  hardship  for  which  there 
is  no  provision,  beyond  utilizing  reversionary 
dividends  already  accumulated  or  making 
loans  upon  the  reserve,  for  manifestly  a  com- 
pany cannot,  voluntarily  or  by  requirement 
of  law,  "carry  "  a  policy  beyond  the  time  of 
exhaustion  of  what  that  policy  has  stored 
up.  It  is  said  that  the  Ocean  Accident  and 
Guaranty  company  (British)  has  offered  to 
insure  the  payment  of  premiums  during  ill- 
ness, and  that  a  Scotch  company  is  offering 
a  combination  policy  by  which,  when  disa- 
bility begins  disability  benefits  also  begin 
and  calls  for  premiums  cease,  these  being 
deducted  from  the  benefits.  It  has  already 
been  recognized  in  this  country,  that  at  say 
ninety  a  man  is  to  all  practical  intent  dead, 
hence,  that  every  plain  life  policy  is  in  effect 
an  endowment  payable  at  ninety  or  at  previ- 
ous death.  It  would  not  require  a  very  great 
modification  of  table  rates  to  produce  plans 
by  which  premium  payments  should  cease, 
or  be  greatly  lightened,  when  financial  disa- 
bility occurs,  if  proceeding  from  bodily  or 
mental  disability,  and  this  would  be  a  step 
toward  insurance  of  ability  to  keep  insured. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  EVOLUTION. 

At  every  convention  of  the  dozen  or  more 
which  have  been  held  by  the  assessment  so- 
cieties, under  the  name  of  Mutual  Life  Un- 
derwriters— for  it  is  not  unfitting  that  a 
scheme  itself  misleading  should  cloak  itself 
with  a  misleading  title — there  has  been  one 
subject  which  could  not  be  kept  out.     It  has 


been  the  ghost  of  the  occasion,  making  mo- 
tions at  every  speaker,  and  refusing  to 
"  down."  It  is  the  subject  of  the  inadequa- 
cy of  the  assessments  collected  and  of  means 
for  somehow  making  them  larger. 

Nobody  would  mind  a  ghost  which  would 
disappear  when  bidden  to  do  so,  especially 
if — as  any  obedient  and  well-disposed  ghost 
must  needs  do — it  would  remain  disappeared. 
But  this  one  is  thoroughly  disagreeable,  and 
always  pops  up  again  the  next  year.  What 
makes  is  so  peculiarly  bad  is  that  the  prob- 
lem— for  even  if  a  hard  problem  is  no  ghost, 
a  ghost  may  be  a  hard  problem — is  radical 
and  ad  hominetn,  jarring  the  pocketary  nerve. 
Reserves  are  found  to  be  necessary;  never 
mind  that  at  the  start  there  were  positively 
to  be  none — they  are  found  necessary.  For 
what  the  members  will  contribute  on  the 
post-mortem  call  is  not  enough,  and  the  oft- 
defied  arithmetic  has  the  best  of  it  on  this 
point;  the  only  way  to  have  enough  is  to  get 
it  beforehand — hence,  reserves.  To  get  a 
reserve  without  getting  it  out  of  the  members 
is  a  task  which  tangles  rhetoric  and  is  not  to 
be  done  by  phrasing;  to  get  it  out  of  the 
members  without  letting  them  know  it— for 
if  they  know  it  they  will  "kick" — this  is  a 
difficulty.    Unhappily,  it  is  also  the  difficulty. 

There  has  been  progress  made,  step  by 
step,  and  no  society  now  prides  itself  upon 
its  complete  barrenness  of  assets  or  quite 
goes  so  far  as  to  elaborately  argue,  in  maga- 
zine articles,  that  the  mendicant  is  the  only 
solvent  and  therefore  the  only  trustworthy 
person.  That  is,  not  in  just  these  plain 
terms,  altho  the  old  sophistry  still  appears, 
by  inference.  Calls  on  the  post-mortem  plan 
have  been  gradually  displaced  by  payments  in 
advance  and  at  fixed  intervals.  But  the  re- 
cent convention  at  Mackinaw  Island  has 
gone  further  than  any  previous  one.  The 
subject  was  handled  carefully,  as  usual,  and 
no  action  appears  to  have  been  taken,  but 
the  opening  address  of  the  President  did 
condemn  post-mortem  insurance — that  is, 
the  post-mortem  assessment — as  having  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  This,  however, 
was  only  the  admission  of  a  notorious  fact; 
what  remains  to  be  seen  is  how  rapidly  the 
surviving  societies  will  come  to  the  level 
premium  and  how,  when  they  have  done  so, 
they  will  be  able  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  Old  Liners,  except  in  size  and 
strength. 
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PEBBLES. 

Buzwick :  "What  is  your  idea  of  a  wife?" 
Wiztop:  "  A  woman  who  is  married." — Roxbury 
Gazette. 

"I  don't   see   as   much   of  Fleshleigh  as  I 

used  to."  "Had  any  trouble  with  him?"  "Oh 
no;  but  he's  lost  over  forty  pounds." — Truth. 

Signor  Donivitchi:  "Did  the  Americans  treat 

you  royally  while  you  were  touring  the  United 
States?"  Signor  Leggetti:  "  No.  You  know  I 
wasn't  a  prisoner  of  war." — Norristown  Herald. 

The  Czar:  "I  will  build  two  big  battle- 
ships." John  Bull:  "  I  will  build  four."  The  Czar: 
I  will  build  eight."  John  Bull:  '•  I  will  build  six- 
teen." The  Czar:  "Let  us  have  peace." — 
Hamilton  (Canada)  Spectator. 

Tramp:  "Wot!  me  work  ?    Madam,  I  may 

hev  nothin'  else  in  de  world,  but  1  still  hev  me 
honor  left."  Mrs.  Oatley:  "Hi,  Reuben!  bring 
the  gun.     Hyar's  a  Spanyard."— Judge. 

"That,"  said,  Maud,   as   the  distinguished 

stranger  entered  the  room,  "  is  the  Victoria 
Cross."  "Is  it?"  inquired  Mamie,  in  a  tone  of 
great  interest.  "  How  many  century  runs  must 
you  make  to  get  one  ?" — Washington  Star. 

"  You  didn't  fasten  your  essay  with  a  blue 

riblon,  as  you  usually  do,"  said  the  editor  of  the 
magazine.  "No,"  answered  the  contributor; 
"  my  sense  of  harmony  wouldn't  permit  it.  This 
is  an  article  on  the  management  of  the  war.  I 
tied  it  with  red  tape." — Washington  Star. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  in  ornithol- 
ogy," said  Mr.  Gaswell  to  Mr.  Dukan.  "Well!" 
"  Where  does  the  round  robin  build  its  nest  ?"  "  I 
don't  know  ;  but  I  can  tell  you  of  one  round  robin 
which  did  not  build  its  nest  in  Secretary  Alger's 
pigeonhole." — Pittburg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 

. . .  Said  the  citizen  of  Guam 

To  Uncle  Sam: 
"  Juba — jumbo — jimple — jand!" 
Meaning,  in  his  artless  lingo, 
"  You're  a  daisy,  and,  by  jingo, 

Here's  my  hand!" 

Said  the  citizen  of  Guam 

To  Uncle  Sam: 
"  Hoola — scoola— hunki — ham!" 
W7hich  the  same,  translated  freely, 
Means,  "I'm  charmed  with  you,  now  really; 

'Deed,  lam!" 

Said  the  citizen  of  Guam 

To  Uncle  Sam: 
"  Oori — joori — boori — blag!" 
Thus  to  those  not  too  obtuse  he 
Says:  "  I'll  linger  longer,  Lucy, 

'Neath  your  flag." 

Said  the  citizen  of  Guam 

To  Uncle  Sam: 
"  Toowiz— jeewiz — Dewiz— jakes!" 
Meaning,  "  Dewey  is  a  dandy, 
And  we  much  approve  the  stand  he 

Took  and  takes." 

Said  the  citizen  of  Guam 

To  Uncle  Sam: 
"  Hoolee — doolee — moolee — mirst!" 
Meaning,  "  Don't  send  to  Ohio 
For  postmasters  ere  you  try,  oh, 

Try  us  first!" 

Said  the  citizen  of  Guam 

To  Uncle  Sam: 
"  Boola — woola — wigwag — wight!" 
Meaning,  "  Keep  and  civilize  us; 
We  will  do  as  you  advise  us, 

Honor  bright!" 

— Baltimore  American. 


PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED  BY   VIRGINIA   DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's  puz- 
zles we  will  send  "  A    Common  Lot,"  by  Kate  S. 

Penney. 

Double  Acrostic. 

The  primals  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  poet, 
and  the  finals  a  sobriquet  which  was  given  to 
him. 

Beading  across:  1,  A  civil  lawyer;  2,  somewhat 
aged;  3,  a  time-piece  of  any  kind;  4,  a  kind  of 
spice;  5,  a  Shakespearean  character;  6,  to  disclose; 
7,  a  special  business  intrusted  to  a  messenger;  8, 
the  act  of  going  out;  9,  one  of  the  minor  prophets; 
10,  a  blue  mineral;  11,  upright;  12,  recently;  13,  a 
failure  of  any  kind;  14,  "  the  Morning  Star  of  the 
Reformation";  15,  the  goddess  of  health;  16, 
feeble;  17,  a  place  of  public  worship;  18,  a  loqua- 
cious person;  19,  a  mountain  in  the  Bolivian 
Andes;  20,  not  native;  21,  a  novel  which  exposes 
the  wrongs  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

Mary  C.  Wood. 

Central  Acrostic. 

A.11  the  words  described  contain  the  same  num- 
ber of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed,  the  letters 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  king  of  Corinth  who  was 
worshiped  there  as  a  hero. 

Reading  across:  1,  Part  of  a  suspension  bridge; 
2,  imposition;  3,  want  of  good  sense;  4,  a  common 
decoration;  5,  a  cub;  6,  a  substance  found  in  the 
ocean;  7,  to  search  diligently,  8,  light-hearted;  9, 
a  kind  of  tea;  10,  part  of  a  fern:  11,  a  famous  bay. 

S.  H.  K. 
Novel  Acrostic. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  num- 
ber of  letters;  when  correctly  guessed  and  writ- 
ten one  below  the  other,  one  of  the  rows  of  letters 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  celebrated  astronomer. 

Reading  across:  1.  To  hinder;  2,  articles  found 
in  every  stable;  3,  conquering;  4,  a  city  in  Eng- 
land ;  5.  fathomless  ;  6,  meddling  persons  ;  7,  a 
place  of  worship;  8,  a  celebrated  Greek  philoso- 
pher; 9,  bearing  up  against;  10,  indirect  allusions. 

J.  L.  G. 

Historical  Cup  and  Saucer. 

.    .    .    .    #    .    .    .    . 
.    .    .    #.    .    .    . 

.     .     .     &    .     .     . 

•  •       -X-      •       • 

•     #    • 
•     •     •     *     •     •     • 

•  •     *    •     • 

Reading  across:  1,  The  surname  of  an  English 
naval  commander  and  arctic  explorer;  2,  the  In- 
dian name  for  Lake  George;  3,  the  surname  of  a 
celebrated  English  statesman  and  orator;  4,  a 
"Holy  City";  5,  "The  Man  of  the  People";  6, 
"  The  poet  s  poet  ";  7,  one  of  the  vessels  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

The  central  letters,  reading  downward,  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  famous  liberator. 

H.  O.  Well. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  SEPT.   8th. 

Half-square. — 1,  Madison;  2,  Adonis;  3,  Dover;  4,  Inez; 
5,  sir;  6,  os;  7,  N. 

Riddle.— The  letter  N. 

Additions.— 1,  Victor;  2,  David;  3,  anvil;  4,  melodious; 
5,  Lincoln;  6,  Columbia;  7,  village;  8,  Holland;  9,  onerous; 
10,  palace. 

An  "Aged"  Puzzle. — 1,  Courage;  2,  tillage;  3,  adage; 
4,  verbiage;  5,  pillage;  6,  advantage;  7,  dotage;  8,  her- 
mitage; 9,  average;  10,  scrimmage;  11.  carriage;  12,  sau- 
sage; 13,  vassalage;  14,  rummage;  15,  brokerage;  16,  pottage; 
17,  arrearage;  18,  cabbage;  19,  suffrage;  20,  cottage;  21, 
savage;  22,  vintage;  23,  percentage;  24,  bandage;  25,  hom- 
age; 26,  marriage. 
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It  is  reported  that  by  the  will  of  the  late 
Empress  of  Austria  all  of  her  jewels,  valued 
at  $2,500,000,  are  bequeathed  to  charities.  In 
addition,  the  Emperor  intends  to  found,  in  her 
name,  a  great  charitable  institution  that  shall 
perpetuate  her  memory. 

. . .  .Miss  Perceval,  who  celebrated  her  ninety- 
fourth  birthday  a  few  days  ago  in  England,  is 
one  of  the  twelve  children  of  Prime  Minister 
Perceval.  She  distinctly  remembers  the  mur- 
der of  her  father,  who  was  killed  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons  eighty-six  years  ago 
(May  nth,  1812)  by  John  Bellingham,  an  Eng- 
lish merchant.  It  is  recalled  that  by  this  as- 
sassination Samuel  Crompton,  the  inventor  of 
the  spinning-mule,  lost  £15,000.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  about  to  move  that  ,£20,000  should 
be  given  to  Crompton.  When  the  motion  was 
made,  however,  some  time  after  Perceval's 
death,  the  grant  was  reduced  to  £5,000. 

.The    new     President     of      the     Mormon 

Church,  Lorenzo  Snow,  is  eighty-three  years 
old,  and  a  contest  for  supremacy  between 
Apostle  Richards  and  Apostle  Cannon — if  there 
must  be  one  after  his  death — cannot  long  be 
postponed.  Custom  requires  that  Apostle 
Richards  shall  be  the  successor  of  President 
Snow,  and  Apostle  Cannon  stands  next  in 
line.  Lorenzo  Snow,  whose  parents  were  New 
Englanders  and  descendants  of  the  Puritans, 
was  educated  at  Oberlin.  For  thirty  years  he 
was  an  indefatigable  missionary  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church.  In  1886,  under  the  Edmunds 
law,  he  was  found  guilty  of  practicing  polyga- 
my and  was  imprisoned,  altho  he  could  have 
avoided  this  punishment  by  promising  to  obey 
the  statute. 

....A  London  journal  having  estimated  the 
income  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster  at  a  sover- 
eign a  minute,  and  having  remarked  that  his 
"  square  mile  in  the  West  End  yields  a  revenue 
of  £400,000  a  year,"  the  Duke  replies  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Liverpool  Post  as  follows: 

"I  should  like  to  protest  against  the  wild 
guesses  at  my  income,  which  sometimes  take  gi- 
gantic proportions  for  which  there  are  no  known 
data.  In  this  case  you  have  given  me  more  than 
double  that  which  I  receive." 

He  also  corrects  the  assertion  that  his  extreme 
plainness  led  his  schoolmates  at  Eton  sixty 
years  ago  to  call  him  "  Jack  Sheppard,"  ex- 
plaining that  the  name  was  given  to  him  be- 
cause his  hair  was  cropped  short. 

. For   his    participation    in    the    Jameson 

raid    Col.    Frank    Rhodes,    brother    of    Cecil 


Rhodes,  was  dismissed  from  the  British  Army. 
In  the  movement  against  the  Khalifa  in  the 
Sudan  he  accompanied  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
forces  as  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times. 
At  the  battle  of  Omdurman  he  displayed  mark- 
ed gallantry  as  a  soldier,  and  was  severely 
wounded.  The  Queen,  deciding  that  he  has 
thus  made  amends,  now  gives  him  his  old  rank 
and  place  in  the  service.  Commenting  upon 
the  death  of  Howard,  the  journalist,  who  was 
killed  by  the  dervishes,  TAe  Westminster  Ga- 
zette publishes  the  names  of  eight  correspond- 
ents— O'Donovan,  Vizitelly,  Power,  Gordon, 
Cameron,  Hubert,  Wake  and  Garrett — who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Sudan  before  the  recent 
attack  upon  the  Khalifa's  army. 

.  .  .  .The  munificent  founder  of  the  new  med- 
ical college  in  New  York  City,  which  is  to  be  a 
department  of  Cornell  University,  is  Col. 
Oliver  H.  Payne,  son  of  the  late  Senator 
Payne,  of  Ohio,  and  brother  of  the  late  Mrs. 
William  C.  Whitney.  Colonel  Payne,  whose 
connection  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
for  many  years  past  has  brought  to  him  a 
large  fortune,  gives  $1,600,000,  of  which 
about  $600,000  will  be  expended  for  an  en- 
tire block  of  land  in  the  city  and  the  fine 
building  to  be  erected  upon  it,  while  the  re- 
mainder will  be  an  endowment  fund.  In  Cal- 
ifornia, Miss  Jennie  Flood,  daughter  of  the 
late  James  C.  Flood — one  of  the  four  "  Bo- 
nanza "  millionaire  miners  of  the  Comstock — 
has  just  given  to  the  University  of  California 
her  beautiful  country  house  at  Menlo  Park, 
with  540  acres  of  land  surrounding  it. 

. . .  ,Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  this  year's  challen- 
ger for  the  "America's  "  cup,  who  recently  gave 
$10,000  for  the  relief  of  sick  or  wounded 
American  soldiers,  is  engaged  in  perfecting  a 
project  for  supplying  wholesome  and  well- 
cooked  meals  to  the  working  people  of  Lon- 
don, at  the  cost  of  production.  He  has  given 
a  fund  of  $500,000,  which  is  to  be  the  capital 
of  a  chartered  corporation  called  The  Alexan- 
dra Trust — so  named  because  the  Princess  of 
Wales  will  be  the  chief  officer,  and  for  the  rea- 
son that  Trustees  are  to  hold  and  use  the  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  There  will  be 
opened  in  many  places,  conveniently  situated 
for  the  working  population,  restaurants  where 
meals  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  cost,  without 
profit.  The  only  objection  thus  far  comes  from 
John  Pearce,  a  noted  caterer  for  the  masses, 
who  started  years  ago  with  a  capital  of  one 
sovereign,  and  now  has  sixty-four  restaurants 
in  the  city.  Pearce  would  not  complain  if  Sir 
Thomas's  corporation  would  sell  at  prices 
yielding  a  small  profit. 
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The  President  s  Commission 
The  War  .    ,         . 

T         ...     ,.  of    Inquiry    has    been    com- 

Investigation.  ' 

pleted,  and  at  its  first  meet- 
ing Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge  was  elected 
chairman.  The  other  members  are  Col. 
James  A.  Sexton,  of  Illinois;  Evan  P. 
Howell,  of  Georgia;  Gen.  James  A.  Beaver, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Phineas  S.  Conner,  of 
Cincinnati;  Charles  Denby,  ex-Minister  to 
China;  Gen.  Alexander  McD.  McCook,  of 
Ohio;  ex-Governor  Urban  A.  Woodbury,  of 
Vermont,  and  Gen.  John  M.  Wilson,  Chief 
of  the  Engineer  Corps.  The  unexpected 
resignation  of  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  President 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  had  ac- 
cepted an  appointment,  was  received  with 
much  regret  by  Mr.  McKinley.  At  the  same 
time  Dr.  J.  W.  Keen,  of  Philadelphia,  de- 
cided that  he  could  not  serve.  The  number 
of  those  who  have  declined  the  President's 
invitation  is  nearly  twenty.  At  the  opening 
session  Richard  F.  Weightman,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  was  appointed  Secretary  The 
President  said  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission that  while  he  desired  that  the  de- 
partments of  the  Surgeon-General,  Quarter- 
master-General and  Commissary-General 
should  especially  receive  attention,  it  was 
also  his  wish  that  the  entire  military  organi- 
zation should  be  subjected  to  investigation 
if  this  should  seem  necessary,  and  that  the 
inquiry  should  be  a  thorough  one.  If  there 
should  be  difficulty  in  procuring  the  testi- 
mony of  needed  witnesses,  or  in  obtaining 
the  evidence  of  records,  he  would,  he  added, 
assist  the  Commission  to  the  extent  of  his 
power.  It  is  noticeable  that  Colonel  Sexton 
persists  in  prejudging  the  case  by  commend- 
ing in  the  press  the  explanations  and  other 
utterances  of  Secretary  Alger  and  in  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  the  published  reports 
of  the   deplorable  condition   of   the    camps 


have  been  characterized  by  great  exaggera- 
tion. Mr.  Webster  Davis,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  now  making  a  series 
of  campaign  speeches  in  the  West,  tells  his 
audiences  that  General  Alger  "  is  the  great- 
est of  War  Secretaries  since  Stanton." 


_,     _     .  ,  The  Secretary  of  War,  ac- 

The  Incident  at  .    ,     /     '  _ 

companied    by      Surgeon- 
Lexington.  ^  ,       r.  .  j 
&                 General       Sternberg      and 

Quartermaster-General  Ludington,  has  been 
visiting  the  camps  in  the  South  where  many 
of  those  who  were  formerly  at  Chickamauga 
or  other  abodes  of  pestilence  are  now  sta- 
tioned. Altho  the  Chickamauga  camp  was 
deserted  except  by  the  bedridden  in  the  hos- 
pitals, these  officers  could  not  escape  denun- 
ciation from  commanders  who  had  been 
there,  for  these  generals  were  encountered 
at  the  Lexington  camp,  where  they  grasped 
the  opportunity  to  free  their  minds.  General 
Breckenridge,  General  Wiley  and  General 
Sanger,  at  a  conference  with  the  three  visit- 
ors, boldly  laid  upon  their  shoulders  the 
responsibility  for  the  suffering  at  Chicka- 
mauga. Criminal  neglect,  General  Wiley 
called  it.  Narrating  how  his  repeated  requi- 
sitions for  boilers  (to  purify  the  water) 
cots,  and  other  sorely  needed  supplies  were 
ignored,  he  asserted  that  General  Luding- 
ton, then  sitting  in  front  of  him,  was  the 
man  in  fault.  It  was  shown  that  the  men 
were  drilled  every  day  until  they  were  ex- 
hausted, and  that  those  who  were  prostrated 
by  the  labor  and  heat, were  left  lying  on  the 
ground  for  hours  for  want  of  stretchers  or 
litters,  or  other  accommodations  for  the 
sick.  At  the  same  time  Surgeon-Major 
Ward  was  saying  in  another  place  that  the 
sick  had  neither  medicines  nor  food  and 
would  have  starved  to  death  but  for  the  Red 
Cross.     The  accused  officers  sought  to  meet 
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the  charges  by  feeble  denials.  The  Secreta- 
ry has  since  undertaken  to  shift  responsibil- 
ity to  the  captains,  colonels  and  brigadiers, 
and  has  informed  the  public  that  this  was 
"a  typhoid  year  all  over  the  country." 
General  Ludington  and  General  Sternberg 
say  that  they  received  no  complaints  from  any- 
body, and  the  latter,  loading  the  blame  upon 
"  500  surgeons  appointed  in  the  States  by 
political  pulls,"  disposes  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter by  the  remark  that  "it  always  will  be  so 
in  war." 


The  Army 
Camps. 


There  are   very  few  men  left  in 
the   original  home    camps  or  at 


Montauk  Point.  Thousands  of 
the  sick  have  been  taken  to  city  hospitals 
or  have  gone  to  their  homes,  from  which 
deaths  are  reported  daily  by  the  press.  Sev- 
eral hundred  soldiers  who  are  very  ill  remain 
in  the  hospitals  at  Montauk  and  Chickamau- 
ga.  A  majority  of  the  new  camps  have  not 
yet  become  infected,  altho  it  is  said  that 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  one  regi- 
ment at  Camp  Meade  are  ill  or  disabled.  The 
attention  of  the  authorities  having  been 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  Government's 
contract  with  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Com- 
pany permits  the  use  of  the  Government's 
ships  in  transferring  sick  or  well  soldiers 
from  Montauk  to  the  hospitals  or  railroad 
stations  in  New  York,  transports  have  recent- 
ly been  used,  and  an  easy  and  pleasant  voy- 
age has  thus  been  substituted  for  the  wretched 
delays  and  tiresome  journey  which  caused 
so  much  suffering  when  the  men  were  moved 
by  rail.  Many  of  the  sick  have  been,  during 
the  last  ten  days,  carried  comfortably  from 
the  camp  to  city  hospitals  on  Red  Cross 
boats.  There  is  an  abundance  of  cumulative 
evidence  as  to  the  horrors  of  camp  life  at 
Chickamauga  and  elsewhere,  and  the  shock- 
ing mismanagement  and  neglect  which  caused 
so  much  unnecessary  suffering  and  the  deaths 
of  many  patriotic  men.  The  War  Depart- 
ment's purpose  is  to  place  in  Southern 
camps  the  70,000  soldiers  who  are  to  consti- 
tute the  armies  of  occupation  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico.  General  Miles  protests  against 
this  policy,  saying  that  the  troops  are  so 
debilitated  that  they  should  have  ample  time 
for  recovery  in  Northern  barracks.  He  also 
holds  that  they  ought  not  to  be  shipped  to 
the  islands  until  December,  when  the  climate 


will  be  comparatively  favorable.  Rumors  are 
persistently  published  to  the  effect  that 
Adjutant-General  Corbin  and  Secretary  Al 
ger  are  perfecting  plans  for  the  exclusion  of 
General  Miles  from  the  office  of  Commanding 
General  of  the  Army. 


Altho  the  machinery  of  the  Dem- 

_   ,.  .  ocratic  Party  in   Connecticut  has 

Politics.       .  „     .    ,        _ 

been    controlled    by    Bryanites,   a 

contest  in  the  recent  State  Convention  was 
won  by  Gold  Democrats  and  others  who  are 
weary  of  the  Chicago  Platform,  the  vote 
being  158  to  141.  The  victors  then  disposed 
of  the  currency  issue  in  the  platform  by  com- 
mending "Jeffersonian  bimetalism,"  what- 
ever that  may  be,  and  turned  to  other  topics. 
In  New  York  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  become 
the  candidate  of  the  Republican  organization 
as  well  as  of  four-fifths  of  the  convention 
delegates.  The  opposing  faction,  consisting 
of  Governor  Black  and  his  friends,  has 
sought  to  prevent  the  Colonel's  nomination 
by  publishing  an  affidavit,  made  by  him  in 
Washington  and  relating  to  the  payment  of 
his  taxes.  By  this  affidavit,  they  say,  he  re- 
linquished his  residence  in  the  State,  and  be- 
came ineligible  for  the  office  of  Governor. 
The  effect  of  this  attack  cannot  be  foreseen 
at  the  time  when  these  lines  are  written. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  has  declined  to  accept  the 
nomination  of  the  Independents,  and  Pres. 
Seth  Low,  of  Columbia  University,  tells 
them  that  their  course  will  be  injurious  to 
the  candidate  whom  they  thus  sought  to  as- 
sist. The  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
Republican  Convention  in  New  Jersey  was  an 
eloquent  address  by  ex-Governor  Griggs, 
now  Attorney-General  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
weU-earned  popularity  of  Governor  Pingree 
with  the  masses  insured  his  renomination  at 
the  Republican  convention  in  Michigan  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 


_  ,  ,       The  removal  from  Cuba  of  the 

Cuba  and  . 

_,  _,.  Spanish  Army,  which  includes 

Porto  Rico.        r  J 

20,000  men    in    hospitals,   will 

be  a  formidable  undertaking.     The  Spanish 

Commission  is  unwilling  that  the  work  shall 

begin  before  November  1st,  and  asks  that  it 

may   be    continued    until    March   1st.     Our 

Government  decides  that  the  dates   shall  be 

October    15th   and    January    1st,     and    has 
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instructed  the  American  Commissioners  to 
deliver  to  the  Spaniards  a  peremptory  mes- 
sage, forbidding  delay  and  pointing  to  the 
protocol,  which  provides  for  "immediate" 
evacuation.  The  ports  of  Bahia  Honda  and 
Jucaro  have  been  opened  for  the  free  entry 
of  food  supplies  for  starving  Cubans.  Our 
Government  insisted  that  the  heavy  duties 
upon  the  large  cargo  of  the  "Comal  "  should 
be  remitted  at  Havana.  After  much  delay 
and  argument  the  Spaniards  conceded  the 
remission  with  respect  to  this  ship,  but 
the  port  of  Havana  has  not  been  opened  to 
similar  cargoes  of  ships  to  arrive  here- 
after. To  avoid  certain  complications  the 
"Comal"  has  been  ordered  to  Matanzas, 
where  the  supplies  will  be  distributed. 
Tariff  Commissioner  Porter  recommends 
that  cattle  and  agricultural  implements  shall 
be  admitted  free  of  duty,  in  order  that  agri- 
cultural industries  may  speedily  be  revived. 
General  Lawton,  whose  success  in  concili- 
ating the  Cubans  of  Santiago  Province  has 
been  most  encouraging,  suggests  that  Cuban 
soldiers  shall  be  employed  as  a  part  of  the 
garrison  in  that  province.  General  Garcia, 
with  his  staff,  came  to  Santiago  on  the  22d 
instant,  and  was  escorted  by  General  Lawton 
and  General  Wood  into  the  town,  where  he 
was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Garcia  de- 
nounces the  Cuban  Provisional  Government, 
asserts  that  the  Assembly  to  be  held  on  Oc- 
tober 10th  will  be  neither  representative  nor 
constitutional,  and  says  that  he  recognizes 
at  present  no  Government  except  that  of  the 
United  States. 


_,  The     battle-ships     "Oregon" 

Philippines.     and    "Iowa"    wil1  be2in   this 
week  their   long  journey  from 

New  York  to  Manila,  accompanied  by  four 
colliers,  the  refrigerating  supply  ship  "Cel- 
tic" and  the  distilling  ship  "Iris."  They 
will  be  due  at  Manila  by  the  end  of  January. 
The  little  army  of  occupation  will  be  re-en- 
forced at  once  bythe  addition  of  nearly  6,000 
men.  The  Government  apparently  desires 
that  the  Peace  Commission  shall  have  the 
support  of  an  adequate  force  at  Manila. 
Aguinaldo  has  sent  to  Washington  and 
Europe  an  agent,  named  Filipo  Agoncillo, 
who  will  urge  the  civilized  Powers  to  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  the  insurgents.     A 


message  from  Aguinaldo  to  the  Associated 
Press,  assures  the  American  people  that  his 
relations  with  our  forces  at  Manila  are 
friendly  and  that  he  has  great  confidence  in 
the  American  Republic.  General  Makabu- 
los,  insurgent  leader  in  three  northern  prov- 
inces of  Luzon,  denounces  Aguinaldo  and 
refuses  to  attend  the  latter's  Filipino  Con- 
gress, which  is  wrangling  over  a  scheme  of 
taxation.  The  Germans  have  made  a  care- 
ful investigation  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
best  deposits  of  coal  which  are  accessible  in 
the  archipelago. 


Spain. 


Admiral  Cervera  and  General  Toral 


arrived  at  Madrid  on  the  22d  and 
were  received  at  the  station  by  Minister 
Aunon  and  his  staff.  The  Admiral  met  the 
advances  of  the  Minister  with  marked  cool- 
ness. It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing back  the  soldiers  from  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  will  be  nearly  $20,000,000,  and  the 
Government,  it  is  reported,  has  arranged  to 
borrow  $25,000,000  from  the  Rothschilds, 
who  will  hold  the  Almaden  quicksilver  mines 
as  security.  While  loading  one  of  the  trans- 
ports at  Santiago,  67  soldiers  died  on  the 
wharf,  and  of  the  1,285  wno  started  for  Spain 
123  died  during  the  voyage.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Spanish  Commissioners  at 
Paris  will  contend  that  the  United  States 
cannot  rightfully  claim  any  territory  in  the 
Philippines,  not  even  the  city  of  Manila,  and 
will  offer  all  conceivable  concessions  in  the 
shape  of  coaling  stations  in  the  Carolines 
and  Ladrones,  preferences  in  trade,  and  re- 
forms in  government,  hoping  that  our  Com- 
missioners may  consent  to  let  Dewey's  vic- 
tory go  for  naught.  Admiral  Montojo  is  to 
be  tried  before  the  Supreme  Council  of  War 
and  Marine.  The  Duke  of  Tetuan,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  under  Canovas,  remarks 
that  Canovas  would  never  have  entered  upon 
war  with  the  United  States,  being  convinced 
that  Spain  would  be  ruined  in  such  a  con- 
test. The  Duke  adds  that  the  Liberals 
should  have  recognized  the  independence  of 
Cuba,  treated  with  the  insurgents  through 
the  agency  of  Minister  Woodford,  or  sold 
the  island.  General  Weyler  advises  the  Gov- 
ernment to  procure  the  aid  of  the  European 
Powers  by  offering  coaling  stations  in  the 
Philippines  to  all  of  them. 
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Chile  and  Argentina  are  making 

every   possible  preparation   for 
Argentina.  _,      -,        ,  ,  ^ 

war.     The  Chamber  of  Deputies 

at  .Buenos  Ayres  has  adopted  a  resolution 
inviting  the  Government  to  mobilize  an 
army  of  50,000  and  call  out  the  National 
Guard,  and  stating  that  it  will  vote  all  the 
money  necessary  to  guard  the  public  safety. 
Chile  has  been  steadily  increasing  her  army 
for  the  past  four  months  and  now  has  over 
100,000  men  ready  at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  press  of  both  countries  is  bitterly  ag- 
gressive, but  as  yet  there  has  been  no  dis- 
order among  the  people.  The  whole  trouble 
is  over  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  line 
in  Patagonia.  Just  at  the  most  acute  crisis 
in  the  Chilean-Peruvian  war,  in  1881,  Argen- 
tina pressed  her  claim  in  the  south,  and 
Chile  was  forced  against  her  will  to  agree 
to  a  treaty  whereby  Argentina  got  the 
whole  of  Patagonia,  with  the  exception  of 
the  western  shores  and  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan. The  loss  of  Patagonia  under  these  cir- 
cumstances rankled  deep  in  the  Chilean  heart, 
and  ever  since  there  has  been  a  hatred  be- 
tween the  two  Republics,  much  akin  to  that 
between  the^French  and    the  Germans. 


The  treaty  said  that  the  boun- 
A  Boundary  ,  ^,  .,  ,    _ 

~       , .  dary  between  Chile  and  Argen- 

Question.  '  B 

tina  should  be  the  back  of  the 
Andes,  and  in  case  the  countries  should  dis- 
agree in  fixing  the  line  along  the  "back  of 
the  Andes, ' '  arbitration  should  be  resorted  to. 
But  the  treaty  also  inconsistently  said — and 
here  lies  all  the  trouble — that  the  boundary 
should  be  further  determined  by  the  divortium 
aquarum,  which  means  that  Chile  would 
get  about  six  thousand  square  miles  of  the 
most  fertile  lands  to  the  east  of  the  Andes; 
for  several  rivers  which  rise  in  the  parallel 
ranges  forming  the  Andes,  and  flow  east- 
ward, suddenly  turn  westv/ard,  find  a  pass 
in  the  mountains,  and  empty  into  the 
Pacific.  According  to  the  treaty,  then, 
these  rivers  ought  to  be  Chilean;  but  to 
this  the  Argentines  "  cannot,  for  strategi- 
cal reasons,  consent,"  since  the  Chilean 
holders  of  the  upper  courses  would  evi- 
dently dominate  the  Argentine  plains  below. 
The  Chileans,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not 
give  up  their  title  to  these  fertile  and  extensive 
valleys.     To  sum  up,    Argentina    is   willing 


to  refer  to  arbitration  the  boundary  line  "in 
the  ridge  of  the  Andes,"  which  is  the  only 
thing  the  treaty  declares  must  be  arbitrated. 
She  will  not  arbitrate  the  rivers  and  lands 
to  the  east  of  the  Andes  any  more  than  Eng- 
land wanted  to  arbitrate  the  gold  region  on 
the  Venezuela  frontier.  The  latest  reports, 
however,  say  that  both  countries  have 
agreed  to  submit  to  Queen  Victoria  the  dis- 
pute as  to  the  line  along  the  ba;k  of  the 
Andes.  But  as  Chile  still  holds  to  her  claim, 
based  on  the  divortium  aquarum,  and  Ar- 
gentina with  equal  doggedness  refuses  to  dis- 
cuss it,  there  will  be  a  fight  unless  sombody 
gives  in. 


_       ,  ,     The  question  whether  Dreyfus 

Dreyfus  and  \  ' 

p.  ,         shall    be   allowed    a    new  trial 

has,  during  the  week,  been  al- 
most overshadowed  by  the  question  whether 
Colonel  Picquart  shall  be  tried  by  a  military 
tribunal,  and  this,  again,  by  the  question 
whether  there  is  not  danger  of  a  coup  d'  etat. 
General  Zurlinden,  who  was  called  to  the 
Ministry  of  War,  bitterly  opposed  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  trial  of  Dreyfus  ;  and  he  was 
speedily  removed  from  the  post  by  the  Pre- 
mier, Brisson,  and  Chanoine,  another  gen- 
eral in  the  army,  put  in  his  place,  while  he 
was  returned  to  the  post  of  military  Governor 
of  Paris.  But  before  he  left  he  gave  orders, 
said  to  be  without  the  knowledge  of  M.  Bris- 
son or  of  M.  Sarrien,  Minister  of  Justice, 
that  Colonel  Picquart  be  tried  by  a  military 
court  on  the  charge  of  offering  forged  docu- 
ments in  defense  of  M.  Zola.  This  takes  him 
out  of  the  power  of  the  civil  court,  which 
before  had  charge  of  him  on  another  com- 
plaint, and  makes  a  conflict  of  authority  be- 
tween the  two  branches,  with  the  advantage, 
so  far  as  public  passion  goes,  in  favor  of  the 
army,  and  very  likely  an  overturn  of  con- 
stitutional authority.  President  Faure  op- 
poses revision,  altho  the  Cabinet  favors  it; 
and  the  Court  of  Cassation,  to  which  the 
question  of  revision  was  referred,  failed  to 
decide,  its  vote  standing  three  to  three, 
which  left  the  Cabinet  free  to  act.  The 
Cabinet  has  decided  in  favor  of  revision 
against  popular  clamor  and  the  senti- 
ment of  the  army,  and  there  is  serious 
danger  that  the  Ministry  will  be  speed- 
ily thrown    out     of    power.      Not     a    little 
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excitement  was  caused  by  the  dramatic  ex- 
clamation of  Colonel  Picquart,  when  he  was 
remanded  to  the  military  prison,  that  if  his 
dead  body  should  be  found  in  the  cell  with  a 
razor  or  a  rope  it  would  be  a  case  of  murder, 
as  he  did  not  intend  to  commit  suicide.  This 
referred  to  the  suicide  of  Colonel  Henry  with 
a  razor,  and  that  of  another  military  prisoner 
by  hanging,  in  both  of  which  cases  rumors  of 
murder  are  abroad.  The  scandalous  Ester- 
hazy  is  in  England,  and  seems  to  be  support- 
ing himself  by  seying  his  story  of  the  whole 
Dreyfus  matter  to  a  syndicate  for  speedy 
publication.  An  appeal  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans to  the  French  people  against  the  Gov- 
ernment for  its  hesitation  in  the  Dreyfus  case 
has  fallen  flat. 


Crete 


The  withdrawal  months  ago  of  Ger- 
many, followed  by  Austria,  from  the 
European  concert  of  Powers  attempting  to 
settle  the  Cretan  difficulty,  doubtless  had  its 
reasons.  It  left  Emperor  William  free  to 
pose  as  the  special  friend  of  the  Sultan.  In 
this  way  he  could  provide  to  have  his  officers 
organize  the  Turkish  Army,  and  he  could, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  depend  upon  its  support, 
as  the  Italian  support  grew  weaker,  in  case 
of  a  European  war.  Still  further,  he  could 
secure  large  commercial  advantages,  by  Gov- 
ernment and  other  contracts,  and  push  his 
plans  for  increasing  German  influence  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  One  can  hardly 
doubt  that  his  plan  to  visit  Jeiusalem  was 
part  of  the  same  scheme  to  strengthen  Ger- 
many with  the  Sultan.  But  his  withdrawal 
from  the  European  concert  left  but  four 
Powers  to  attend  to  Crete,  and  so  greatly  re- 
duced the  friction  which  had  made  it  impos- 
sible to  do  anything  before  the  Greek  war. 
Accordingly,  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia 
and  Italy,  acting  together,  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  agreeing  that  the  late  massacre 
of  a  British  consul,  British  soldiers  and 
Cretan  Christians  must  be  punished  by  the 
disarmament  of  the  Moslems  and  the  removal 
of  tne  Turkish  Army,  and  the  punishment  of 
the  persons  guilty  of  the  massacre.  A  large 
number  of  persons  accused  of  the  massacre 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  British  Admiral, 
who  questions  whether  they  are  all  the  right 
parties,  and  is  having  them  tried  by  a  mili- 
tary court.  The  disarmament  of  the  Mos- 
lems goes  on  slowly,  as   it  is  difficult  to  en- 


force. The  British  Admiral  has  warned  the 
Christians  that  they  must  not  attack  the 
disarmed  Moslems,  and  they  have  promised 
not  to  do  so;  but  they  have  been  destroying 
Moslem  olive  orchards.  While  Turkey  pro- 
tests against  the  removal  of  the  Turkish  gar- 
rison, it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  accom- 
plished. 


Great  Britain  has  held  her  breath  to 
hear  the  news  from  General  Kitch- 


Fashoda 

Taken 

ener's  little  hurried  expedition  up 

the  Nile  to  Fashoda.  One  of  the  Khalifa's 
boats  came  down  from  there  in  time  to 
surrender  to  the  British,  with  the  news  that 
it  was  attacked  by  a  European  force,  and  it 
had  bullets  in  its  side  which  seemed  to  have 
come  from  French  rifles,  that  could,  ap- 
parently, have  belonged  to  nobody  but  Major 
Marchand.  General  Kitchener  hurriedly 
expelled  all  the  correspondents  from  Khar- 
tum, as  if  he  had  some  special  work  on  hand 
that  he  did  not  want  known.  The  French 
blustered  and  declared  that  if  Marchand 
occupied  Fashoda  he  had  as  much  right  to 
hold  the  country  as  the  British,  and  more.  At 
last  word  has  come  in  a  dispatch  from  Gen- 
eral Kitchener  that  he  has  returned,  and  has 
occupied  Fashoda  with  a  garrison,  and  also 
put  a  force  on  the  Sobat  River,  an  affluent 
of  the  Nile  nearly  a  hundred  miles  further 
south  on  the  Abyssinian  side.  But  he  does 
not  say — or  it  is  not  published — whom  he 
found  at  Fashoda — perhaps  nobody;  but  it 
would  be  reassuring  to  know.  The  last 
remaining  force  of  the  Khalifa  has  also  been 
attacked  and  utterly  routed  in  a  fierce  battle. 


The  Chinese 
Kaleidoscope. 


China  has  during  the  past 
week  puzzled  and  amused 
the  world  by  its  kaleido- 
scopic changes  of  policy.  On  Tuesday  of 
last  week  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
Russia,  France,  Belgium,  Spain  and  Holland 
were  condoling  with  Li  Hung-Chang  upon 
his  dismissal  from  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Office.  It  seemed  as  if  the  British  had 
gained  a  most  important  diplomatic  victory 
in  securing  the  removal  of  one  who  had  given 
himself  over  to  Russia.  At  the  same  date 
the  Emperor  published  a  series  of  remarka- 
ble edicts  looking  to  the  adoption  of  Western 
reforms.  He  proclaimed  a  postal  system  for 
the  whole  Empire,  gave  a   general    right  to 
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petition   the  throne,    required    monthly  ac- 
counts  of  government   expenditures    to    be 
sent  to  Peking  and   published,  which  would 
be   a  check   on   local   corruption.     He    had 
previously  established   a    new   Imperial  Uni- 
versity to  provide  for  instruction  in  Western 
science  under  the  direction  of  the  American, 
Dr.  A.  P.  Martin.     It  was  also  decided  that 
the   concession    to    build    the    New-chwang 
railroad  should    be    restored    to    the  British 
syndicate.     All  looked  lovely  for  the  British 
interests.      But    suddenly   the    kaleidoscope 
turned,    doubtless  turned  by   the    Russians. 
The  Emperor  was  compelled   practically  to 
resign  his    power   to   the  Dowager  Empress, 
who  is  strongly  pro-Russian  and  a  friend  of 
Li  Hung-Chang.     She   will    now   attend    all 
meetings  of   the  Chinese    Cabinet,  with  the 
Emperor,  and  see  that  her  wishes  are  carried 
out.     The    Cantonese    reformer,     Kang-yu- 
mei,  who  is  said  to  have  persuaded  the  Em- 
peror to   issue  the    progressive  decrees,  has 
escaped  with  his  life   and  taken  refuge  on  a 
British    war   vessel.       Li    Hung-Chang    will 
probably  be  restored  to  power,  and  all  these 
decrees   annulled.     Kang-yu-mei    says    that 
he  was  warned  by  the  Emperor  to  flee  and  to 
seek  aid  against  his  enemies,  and  that  his  life 
even  may  be  in  danger.     The  Empress  is  bit- 
terly opposed  to  any  agreement  with  Japan, 
and  was  incensed  that  the  Marquis  Ito  was 
favorably  received.     Much  anxiety  is  felt  as 
to  a  threatened  demonstration   of   the  Eng- 
lish fleet. 


Australian 


The  general  election  for  the 


Federation.      Legislatjve  Assembly  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  was  held 
on  July  27th,  developed  into  the  most  exci- 
ting  political    contest   that   has   ever   taken 
place  in  Australia.     Federation  was  not  only 
the  burning,    but  the    absorbing   question. 
Former   party  lines   were  practically  obliter- 
ated.    Narrowing  the  issues  produced  great- 
er intensity   of  feeling.     The   personal    ele- 
ment   came    prominently  to  the   front,  and 
whetted  partisanship   to   a    razor-like  edge. 
Candidates  with  surprising  unanimity  agreed 
that  federation  must  be  proceeded  with;  but 
the  line   of   division  was  whether  the  move- 
ment should  be  led  by  Mr.  Reid,  the  Premier, 
or  Mr.  Barton,  the  champion  Federalist.   Mr. 
Reid's  sincerity  was  distrusted,    and  his  at- 
titude toward  the  other  colonies   held  to  be 


unpromising;  but  he  had  the  advantage  of 
being  the  head  of  the  Government,  person- 
ally popular,  with  an  excellent  record  as  an 
able  administrator.  The  hottest  fight  was 
waged  in  his  own  electorate,  where,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  somewhat  boastful  challenge, 
Mr.  Barton,  tho  subjected  to  many  disad- 
vantages, entered  the  lists  against  him.  The 
rest  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  other  colo- 
nies also  looked  on  at  the  duel  with  almost 
breathless  interest.  The  upshot  was  that 
Mr.  Reid  won,  but  by  a  very  narrow  majori- 
ty. In  the  new  Parliament,  the  parties  will 
be  nearly  equal,  and  the  Labor  representa- 
tives hold  the  balance  of  power.  Three 
members  of  the  Cabinet  lost  their  seats,  so 
that  the  Ministry  will  have  to  be  reconstruct- 
ed.  Federation   is  believed  to  be  safe. 


Samoa. 


The    death  of    King    Malietoa  has 


again  opened  the  Samoan  question. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  there  are  some  half- 
dozen  native  claimants  to  the  throne,  inclu- 
ding the  King's  brother  and  Tamasese,  the 
rebel  chief,  the  situation  is  complicated  by 
friction  between  the  representatives  of  the 
three  treaty  Powers — England,  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  had  not  a 
British  cruiser  been  at  Apia,  the  Germans 
would  have  hoisted  their  flag  immediately 
after  the  King's  death,  and  brought  back 
Mataafa.  They  are  determined  to  seat  him 
upon  the  throne,  because  they  can  control 
him.  The  German,  English  and  American 
consuls  have  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  to  refrain  from  disorder 
until  they  elect  their  new  king;  but  it  is  said 
that  the  German  Consul  led  the  natives  to 
understand  that  the  appointment  of  the  King 
would  finally  rest  with  the  President  of  the 
Municipal  Council.  It  is  expected  that  this 
act  of  the  Germans  will  complicate  matters, 
a»  the  natives  will  not  tamely  submit  to  have 
their  power  to  elect  a  king  taken  away,  and 
an  increase  in  the  rebel  party  is  likely  to 
ensue.  We  understand  that  the  American 
Consul  has  asked  for  an  American  war  vessel 
to  be  sent  to  Apia.  As  the  Germans  practi- 
cally control  the  trade  of  the  islands,  having 
driven  out  the  English  and  American  plant- 
ers and  traders,  things  may  get  decidedly 
worse,  unless  some  more  amicable  under- 
standing is  reached  by  the  home  Govern- 
ments. 


ATHANATOS 


BY      MAURICE     THOMPSON 


One  old  bowman,  wise  and  wild, 
Tipples  juices  undefiled; 
He  it  is  who  blows  his  horn 
Merrily  out  of  farthest  morn. 

He  it  is  who  keeps  the  faith 
Of  ancient  days  and  smiles  at  Death, 
Knowing  the  book  of  life  so  well, 
That  all  is  good  it  has  to  tell. 

Hark,  the  jay  is  in  the  bush, 
On  the  haw-tree  pipes  the  thrush, 
All  the  joy  of  all  the  wood 
Tingles  in  the  bowman's  blood. 

He  is  lusty,  he  is  strong, 

He  can  sing  the  wildest  song 

Of  a  country  far  away 

Where  the  fauns  and  dryads  stay. 

Mark  him  well,  for  he  it  is 
Who  stole  Apollo's  melodies; 
Pan's  gold  reeds  he  has  to  blow, 
And  he  bears  Diana's  bow. 

Follow  him,  his  way  is  good, 
Through  the  magic  solitude; 
Hear,  oh  hear  the  feather  sing 
When  his  arrow  quits  the  string  ! 

Round  him  hover,  flit  and  dance 
All  the  forms  of  old  Romance; 
Ancient  wonders  gather  near 
In  the  Arcadian  atmosphere. 

Grizzled  he,  but  iron-thewed 

(In  ageless  veins  his  blood  was  brewed) — 

Nimble,  noiseless,  absolute 

Wile  and  craft  from  head  to  foot. 

Grim  as  night,  yet  warm  as  day, 
He  has  trudged  from  far  away; 
Mark  his  wisdom,  he  will  know 
By  what  copse  the  deer  will  go. 

On  Hymettus'  hill  he  walked, 
Down  Parnassus'  slope  he  stalked, 
Nearer,  nearer,  coming  hither 
Sphered  about  with  halcyon  weather. 

Blow,  oh  blow  the  bugle-horn, 
Life  is  in  its  dewy  morn; 
Man  is  yet  too  young  to  be 
Driven  out  of  Arcady. 


Wax  the  cord  and  bend  the  bow, 
Where  primeval  blossoms  blow; 
Fear  not  Death  or  anything, 
Where  the  gods  are  wandering. 

Not  a  house  on  any  hill, 

Not  a  barn  and  not  a  mill; 

Just  a  leaf-bed  by  a  stream, 

There  let  the  bowman  drowse  and  dream. 

And  do  you  wonder  who  he  is, 
This  master  of  the  birds  and  bees  ? 
He  is  Homer,  yEschylus, 
Sappho,  Burns,  Theocritus. 

Study  him,  he  is  the  key 
To  song's  eternal  mystery; 
Mark  him  well  and  learn  his  pace, 
He  is  vigor,  he  is  grace. 

In  his  clear  and  stedfast  eyes 
More  than  learning's  wisdom  lies; 
Note  his  smile,  it  flashes  up 
From  Hygeia's  bubbling  cup. 

Hold  and  hearken;  have  you  heard 
How  the  forest  deeps  are  stirred 
By  the  bowman's  monochord 
And  his  arrow's  ancient  word  ? 

One  free  note,  a  golden  rune, 

And  one  wild  word  are  song  and  tune; 

But  every  vein  of  Nature  brings 

A  tribute  when  her  lover  sings. 

Be  gentle  with  him,  he  is  shy; 
Just  one  rude  glance  and  he  will  fly; 
For  he  dreams  not  he  can  be 
Fount  of  joy  to  you  and  me. 

Gone,  gone,  farewell,  how  sweet  his  horn 
Far  off  in  misty  deeps  of  morn  ! 
How  faint  and  failing,  yet  how  strong 
From  eons  distant  steals  his  song  ! 

Come  back,  O  ageless  one,  and  stay, 
A  wonder  in  our  iron  day; 
Hang  honey  shreds  along  the  air 
To  sweeten  every  breath  of  care! 

Come  back,  come  back,  bear  me  afar 
To  where  the  hills  of  morning  are; 
And  on  thy  leaf-bed  let  me  lie 
While  all  these  iron  years  go  by  ! 


Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


Ah,  the  bowman  will  not  hear; 
But  ages  hence  he  may  appear, 
When  earth  again  is  green  and  wild, 
A  garden  for  the  Muses'  child. 
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PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

MY    PROF.    JAMES    H.    HYSLOP, 
Columbia  College,  New  York. 

Two  years  ago  or  more  I  called  attention,  crisis  in  the  study  of  such  phenomena.  There 

in  The  INDEPENDENT,  to  the  conclusion  of  may  be  no  outburst  of  excitement  respecting 

the  committee  which  had   been  appointed  to  the  question,  but  all  who  have   followed  the. 

make  a  census  of  hallucinations.     The  com-  work  of  the  Society,  whether   near  or  from 

mittee  spent  several    years    at  its  work,  and  far,  must  recognize  that  students   of   it  have 

its  main    object  was  to  see  if  there  was  any  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways;  and  even  if 

reason  to  suppose  a  cause    for   certain  types  they  can  still  suspend  judgment  on  the  main 

of  apparitions  other  than  the  normal  agencies  issue,  they  must  begin  to  feel  the  tremendous 

in  illusions  and  hallucinations.     The  type  of  nature  of   the   conclusions    involved,  what- 

apparition  carefully  studied  was  that   involv-  ever  theory  is   adopted    to  account  for  the 

ing  the  appearance  to  some  living  person  of  facts. 

another   who  afterward    is    proved    to  have  It    is   impossible    to    give    any    adequate 

been  dying  or  dead  at  the  time.     All  classes  account   of  the  three  hundred  pages  of  the 

of  illusion  and    hallucination  were  included  Report   in  the   space  allotted    to   me    heie. 

in  the  census,  so  as  not  to  prejudice  the  con-  Readers  interested  in  the  subject  must  go  to 

sideration  of  the  type  having  the   chief  in-  the    Report   itself.     I    can  only  say  that  we 

terest.     After   all    deductions  were  made,  it  have   allegations   in    it    which  challenge  the 

was  concluded  by  the   committee    that  the  most  obstinate  repugnance  to  all  such  inves- 

well-authenticated   instances  of  striking  ap-  tigations.     It  was  easy  in  the  early  history  of 

pantions  near  the  point  of  death  were  sum-  the  Society's  work  to  discredit  attempts  of  its 

cient  to  justify  the  verdict   that    the   occur-  kind.     But    it  has   gotten  beyond   the  stage 

rence  could    not    be   due    to  chance.     I  re-  where  it  is  safe  to  sneer  without  an  intimate 

marked  at  the  time  that  this  was  a  conclusion  knowledge  of  the  subject.     It  is  this  fact  that 

of  very  great  significance,  if  only  it  could  be  makes   the    matter   so    serious.     If  we  were 

regarded  as  sufficiently  established.  Tho  (ac-  only  dealing  with  folklore,  with    unauthenti- 

cep:ing  the  importance  of  such  experiences  cated  ghost  stories,    wiih  coincidences,  and 

and  coincidences),  they  might  be  referred  to  all  those  floating  masses  of  unscientific  belief 

thought  transference,  there  was   always  the  and  tradition,  we  might  well  pass  by  on  the 

difficulty    that    such    phenomena    are     too  other  side,  shaking  our  heads  at  the  serious 

closely   associated    with     hallucinations    to  pretensions  claimed  for  them.      But  when  a 

•found  upon  them  so  momentous  a  conclusion  well-organized    body    of    cool-headed    men, 

as    immortality.       Consequently,    scientific  skeptical   and   agnostic  in   the  extreme,  and 

method  required  experimental  tests  of  such  a  having  national  reputations  to  maintain,  puts 

doctrine,  before  it  would  decide  hastily  on  a  out  a  paper  like  that  of  Dr.  Hodgson's,  it  has 

matter  of  so  much  importance.  to    be   accepted    or    refuted.     We  may  have 

At  last  a  Report  has  been  published  by  what  opinion  we  please  about  the  scientific 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  which  character  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  work, 
professes  to  have  obtained  experimental  evi-  We  may  hold  that  they  are  not  men  of  good 
dence  of  immortality.  Dr.  Richard  Hodg-  judgment.  But  while  this  may  serve  to  hold 
son,  who  has  been  spending  years  in  experi-  their  theories  under  suspension  and  abate- 
ments with  a  medium,  after  his  exposure  of  ment,  it  will  not  refute  their  facts.  Fortu- 
the  frauds  of  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Eusapia  nately  the  Society  has  almost  confined  its 
Palladino,  has  announced  his  conviction  work  to  the  statement  of  facts  and  left  the 
that  he  has  facts  to  make  immortality  an  public  to  think  as  it  pleases.  But  if  we  are 
easier  hypothesis  than  any  that  can  be  op-  still  to  taboo  its  results,  it  has  to  be  done 
posed  to  it.  The  Report,  in  which  he  states  intelligently,  and  with  the  recognition  of  the 
this  conclusion  and  the  facts  alleged  to  sub-  curious  mass  of  phenomena  that  it  has  col- 
stantiate  it,  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  pieces  lected  and  put  on  record.  The  value  of 
of  work  that  I  ever  read.  It  must  produce  a  these  investigations  has  been  frankly 
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admitted  by  more  than  one  of  the  Society's 
critics,  who  still  hold  aloof  from  its  hypoth- 
esis of  telepathy.  Edmund  Parish  is  a  good 
example  of  this.  He  has  criticised  the 
"  Census  of  Hallucinations"  very  thoroughly, 
tho  admitting  it  10  be  a  careful  and  valuable 
piece  of  work.  He  rejects  its  conclusion,  tho 
his  dispassionateand  fairtreatment  of  it  shows 
a  readiness  to  accept  telepathy  as  a  possible 
fact.  It  is  this  impossibility  of  laughing 
the  subject  out  of  court  that  constitutes  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation;  and  it  is  serious 
not  because  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  the  prob- 
ability of  immortality  on  scientific  grounds, 
but  because  the  cautions  which  have  been 
established  in  the  popular  mind  against  the 
follies  of  spiritualism,  as  that  is  usually  un- 
derstood, may  easily  be  broken  down,  and 
people  who  pass  for  sane  persons  may  run 
off  into  a  maudlin  philosophy  as  irredeema- 
ble from  insanity  as  Neo-Platonic  theurgy. 
By  dint  of  hard  work  and  a  scientific  method 
of  the  most  rigid  character,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  all  transcendentalisms  into 
the  limbo  of  imagination,  unless  they  can 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  demands.  This 
has  forced  on  man  a  strict  attention  to  his 
terrestrial  duties,  tho  it  may  have  permitted 
a  place  to  hope.  But  the  moment  you  ad- 
mit even  the  possibility  of  proving  immor- 
tality alter  the  manner  of  experiment  with 
trance  mediums,  you  open  up  the  floodgates 
to  a  perfect  inundation  of  insane  follies, 
which  it  will  require  all  the  resources  of 
civilization  to  control.  But  whatever  we 
may  deplore  in  such  matters  the  Report  of 
Dr.  Hodgson  calls  us  to  face  them,  and  it 
will  not  down  by  laughing.  It  commands 
eithera  definite  acceptance  of  immortality  or 
the  entertainment  pf  suppositions  which  it 
must  appal  any  man  to  make. 

The  claim  of  Dr.  Hodgson  is,  that  by  a 
long  and  careful  series  of  experiments  with  a 
trance  medium,  he  has  at  last  obtained  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  the  individual's  survival 
after  death.  He  announces  this  conclusion 
cautiously  and  with  due  respect  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  case,  and  the  objections  of 
the  skeptic.  There  is  none  of  the  bragga- 
docio spirit  in  his  manner  nor  any  of  the 
inane  ravings  of  the  average  spiritualist. 
No  speculative  conditions  are  advanced  to 
predetermine   the   possibility    of    his    views. 


On  the  contrary,  he  has  conducted  his  ex- 
periments on  the  supposition  that  he  has 
had  to  overcome  the  objections  from  duplex 
personality,  telepathy,  fraud  and  illusion. 
Consequently,  he  has  presented  a  Report 
which  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  near 
future,  whatever  we  may  think  of  its  conclu- 
sions. The  strength  of  his  theory  for  im- 
mortality depends  far  less  on  its  power  to 
explain  the  alleged  facts  than  on  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  the  alternative  hypothe- 
ses. If  any  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the 
Report  at  all,  the  reader  will  quickly  see  that 
he  is  shut  up  to  three  theories  to  account  for 
the  facts.  They  are:  (1)  Fraud  and  illusion; 
(2)  telepathy;  (3)  spirit  communication. 
The  first  of  these  divides  into  fraud  by  the 
medium,  infinite  capacity  on  the  part  of  her 
subconscious  mental  action  to  interpret  hints 
involuntarily  given  by  the  sitters,  illusion  on 
the  part  of  the  sitters,  and  fraud  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  Hodgson.  But  any  one  who  has  kept 
pace  with  the  investigation  of  this  particular 
case  and  takes  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  modus  operaiidi  of  the  experiments,  will 
find  a  great  deal  to  prove  in  entertaining  this 
theory,  and  must  feel  as  much  amazed  at  its 
magnitude  as  at  the  ease  with  which  it  could 
be  exposed.  The  reader  who  makes  it  must 
prove  his  suspicion.  The  issues  at  stake  are 
too  great  to  justify  insinuations  that  cannot 
be  supported  by  a  strong  array  of  facts,  and 
that  Dr.  Hodgson  dismisses  with  an  omi- 
nous silence.  What  he  insists  upon  is  the 
alternative  between  telepathy  and  spirit 
communication.  Hitherto  the  scientist 
looked  at  telepathy  as  a  precondition  of  any- 
thing further,  and  demanded  more  proof  for 
it.  He  has  been  unwilling  to  go  as  far  as 
telepathy  between  living  minds.  But  the 
present  report  completely  changes  the  issue. 
It  brings  us  to  the  pass  where  all  the  doubts 
against  telepathy  tell  in  favor  of  Dr.  Hodg- 
son's conclusion.  Hence  all  who  have  hith- 
erto questioned  thought  transference  as  the 
major  premise  of  proof  for  immortality  will 
now  find  themselves  forced  to  accept  it  as 
the  only  hope  of  escape,  and  such  an  aston- 
ishing extension  of  it  to  insure  this  escape, 
that  they  must  wonder  whether  further  re- 
sistance to  spiritualism  is  worth  while.  That 
is  the  dilemma  which  is  fraught  with  so 
much    danger    or  importance,    just    as    you 
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please   to    interpret  it,  unless   the   critic  can 
make  good  the  charge  of  fraud  and  illusion. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Dr.  Hodgson's 
conclusion  must  be  accepted;  for  I  am  not 
convinced  that  the  radically  skeptical  position 
which  I  have  for  years  held  in  regard  to  even 
the  possibility  of  immortality  is  yet  to  be 
shaken,  or  that  materialism  may  not  still 
show  some  acrobatic  elasticity  in  the  case. 
But  I  do  admit  the  strength  of  Dr.  Hodgson's 
case,  eliminating  the  assumption  of  fraud 
and  the  amazing  difficulties    involved   in  the 


theories  necessary  to  escape  his  conclusion. 
Those  of  us  who  wish  to  preserve  our  cus- 
tomary caution  can  only  ask  for  further  facts 
before  making  up  our  minds.  «In  the  mean- 
time the  challenge  is  too  respectable  to  ig- 
nore, and  the  consequences  of  a  conclusion, 
whether  affirmative  or  negative,  too  mo- 
mentous to  justify  scientific  truancy.  Re- 
ligion and  politics  have  as  much  at  stake  in 
the  matter  as  science.  The  work  of  investi- 
gation and  keeping  it  under  decent  control 
can  no  longer  be  shirked. 


THE  -BUREAUCRATS"  OF  THE  NAVY. 

BY    PARK    BENJAMIN. 


Gen.  George  W.  Wingate,  in  a  recent 
article  in  The  Independent,  brings  the 
bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department  under  his 
general  condemnation  of  the  "men  in  Wash- 
ington "  who  "run  in  grooves  "  who  "don't 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  way  of  im- 
provements," and  who  are  "  wedded  to  old 
ways  and  old  things."  Nevertheless,  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
nothing  has  won  greater  public  approval 
than  the  condition  of  preparedness  in 
which  the  navy  was  found,  the  celerity  and 
smoothness  with  which  supplies  of  all  kinds 
were  furnished  to  the  fighting  ships,  and 
the  prompt  efficiency  with  which  the  large 
number  of  merchant  vessels  rapidly  added  to 
it  were  converted  into  war-ships  and  fully 
equipped.  Aitho  our  fleets  have  been  in 
tropical  waters  where  disease  is  rife,  ahho 
our  men  have  suffered  intensely  from  the 
summer  heat  and  from  confinement  in  fire- 
rooms,  where  the  temperature  approaches 
closely  the  limits  of  human  endurance,  the 
proportion  of  them  incapacitated  has  been 
extremely  small.  And  as  for  general  effi- 
ciency, what  other  navy  ever  destroyed  the 
sea  power  of  a  great  nation  in  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  days  at  the  cost  of  barely  a 
sergeant's  guard  of  men  and  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  ship?  Surely  General  Wingate 
will  admit  that  this  argues  pretty  good  work 
for  the  governing  "bureaucrats"  who  "run 
in  grooves."  At  all  events,  the  apparent 
contradictions  involved  make  it  perhaps 
worth  while  to  take  a  brief  look  at  the  navy 
bureaus  and  their  modes  of  operation. 


The  Navy  Department  has  for  its  head  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary is  his  alter  ego.  Both  of  them  exer- 
cise general  supervision  of  everything  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department.  The 
actual  business  of  the  latter,  however,  is  di- 
vided among  eight  bureaus,  each  of  which  is 
presided  over  by  a  "  chief, ' '  who  is  appointed 
to  his  office  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  tenure  of  office  is  four 
years.  The  incumbents  are  always  naval 
officers.  The  Bureaus  of  Equipment,  Navi- 
gation and  Ordnance  have  for  their  chiefs 
officers  of  the  line;  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks,  hitherto  similarly  commanded,  is  now 
under  a  member  of  the  Civil  Engineers  Corps 
of  the  Navy.  The  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair  is  governed  by  a  Naval  Constructor, 
the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  by  an  En- 
gineer, the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 
by  a  Paymaster,  and  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  by  a  Surgeon.  All  of  these 
officers,  no  matter  what  their  actual  grades 
are  in  the  navy,  hold  for  the  period  of  their 
incumbency  the  relative  rank  of  commodore. 
They  receive  the  pay,  wear  the  uniform,  and 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  commodores 
for  four  years — or  longer,  if  they  are  renomi- 
nated for  new  terms.  But  if  they  are  not 
recommissioned,  they  resume  their  original 
status  and  duties.  This  sometimes  pro- 
duces odd  results  in  temporarily  elevating 
juniors  over  seniors.  Captain  Folger,  for 
example,  now  commanding  the  "  New  Or- 
leans," had  the  distinguished  honor  of  being 
made  Chief   of    Bureau   of  Ordnance   while 
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still  young  on  the  commanders'  list.  He 
thus  ranked  and  commanded  Rear- Admiral 
Sampson  who  was  in  fact  his  immediate  sub- 
ordinate, altho  before  then  he  had  been 
Sampson's  lieutenant,  and  now  is  a  junior 
captain  in  Sampson's  fleet.  All  orders  is- 
sued by  the  several  bureaus  are  considered 
as  emanating  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  have  the  same  force  and  effect.  The 
Bureau  Chiefs  unitedly  form  a  board,  which 
is  practically  the  cabinet  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy;  and  all  important  questions  per- 
taining to  the  business  of  the  Department 
are  there  discussed  and  finally  settled  by  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary.  Sometimes  marked 
disagreements  occur,  especially  in  matters  of 
construction  and  equipment  of  new  vessels; 
and  the  Secretary,  being  a  layman,  has  no 
easy  task  in  balancing  the  contrary  arguments 
of  such  skilful  experts. 

The  navy,  unlike  the  army,  is  not  composed 
of  a  number  of  separate  departments,  commis- 
sary, quartermaster,  etc.,  each  having  its  own 
corps  of  officers  exercising  an  independent 
control  in  its  special  field.  It  has  its  officers 
of  the  line  from  rear-admiral  to  cadet, 
and  its  officers  ol  the  staff— the  latter 
being  the  doctors,  paymasters,  engineers, 
naval  constructors,  civil  engineers,  profess- 
ors and  chaplains.  Under  normal  conditions 
these  men  do  the  work  pertaining  to  their 
several  positions,  and  the  staff  never  exer- 
cises military  command.  Service  as  a  bu- 
reau chief  is  an  abnormal  condition.  The 
appointee  is  selected.  Thecffice  is  no  one's 
by  right.  Most  officers  go  through  their 
careers  without  getting  it.  Some  avoid  it. 
The  bureau  system  of  the  navy  has  therefore 
these  features  which  radically  distinguish  it 
from  the  Army  Departments;  that  the  in- 
cumbent has  no  life  tenure  of  office  therein, 
that  he  comes  by  selection  from  the  general 
service,  that  he  holds  his  rank  of  commo- 
dore, and  in  the  appropriate  bureaus  the  title 
of  surgeon-general,  engineer-in-chief,  pay- 
master-general and  chief-constructor,  only 
temporarily,  and  that  he  goes  back  again  at 
the  end  of  his  term  to  his  original  status.  In 
brief,  the  Nav^  3ureau  system  is  democratic; 
the  Army  Department  system  is,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  an  aristocracy.  What  is 
true  of  the  bureau  chiefs  is  in  large  measure 
true  of  their  subordinates. 


The  chief  clerks  of  the  bureaus  and  the 
assistants  who  do  purely  clerical  work  are 
civilians,  subject  to  the  regular  rules  govern- 
ing similar  appointments.  The  executive  as- 
sistants are  naval  officers,  who  are  ordered 
to  the  bureau  for  terms  depending  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  Department.  As  a  rule, 
when  an  officer  shows  special  aptitude  for  any 
branch  of  the  multifarious  knowledge  which 
he  has  to  possess,  he  is  very  likely  to  be  sent 
to  the  particular  bureau  where  it  can  be  best 
utilized.  Thus  the  best  ordnance  experts 
among  the  junior  officers  in  the  navy  are 
generally  kept  at  the  Ordnance  Bureau  for 
terms  as  long  as  possible,  and  go  back  again 
after  each  recurring  period  of  sea  duty. 
Hence  an  officer  may  return  to  the  bureau 
several  times  during  his  career,  taking  more 
responsible  duties  in  it  in  accordance  with 
his  increased  rank,  and  finally  reaching  a 
position  where  his  known  attainments  ren- 
der him  an  obvious  candidate  for  the  chief 
place;  or  he  may  serve  a  tour  of  duty  in  each 
of  several  bureaus  in  turn  and  thus  acquire  in- 
timate knowledge  concerning  the  working  of 
all  of  them. 

The  advantage  of  this  system  is  manifest. 
The  management  of  the  navy  is  actually  in 
the  hands  of  the  navy,  with  only  such  spe- 
cialization as  is  true  of  every  great  organiza- 
tion. The  people  who  do  the  practical  work 
of  the  service  on  the  ships  and  in  the  yards 
are  not  in  one  class,  and  the  people  who 
manage  its  business  at  Washington  in  anoth- 
er; but  they  are  all  in  one  class.  They  come 
from  the  command  of  a  ship,  or  from  respon- 
sible medical  charge  of  its  crew,  or  from  the 
control  of  the  vessel's  books,  or  from  that  of 
the  engine-room,  or  from  the  supervision  of 
the  docks  in  a  navy-yard,  to  assume  the  of- 
fice of  Bureau  Chief.  They  come  from  their 
deck  watches  and  gun  divisions,  fiom  their 
places  as  assistants  in  the  hospitals  and  sick 
bays,  or  in  the  paymaster's  offices,  or  about  the 
engines  or  the  drafting-rooms,  to  take  the 
subordinate  bureau  places.  When  their  tours 
of  duty  are  over  they  go  back  again  as  they 
were,  is  it  not  clear  that  not  only  must  the 
bureau  officers  understand  the  needs  of  the 
active  service  whence  they  have  just  come, 
but  that  the  men  in  active  service  must  like- 
wise understand  the  powers,  capacities  and 
duties  of  the  bureaus  which,  perhaps,  they 
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have  just  left?  The  bureaus,  therefore,  on 
the  one  hand,  do  not  require  impossibilities 
from  the  active  service,  nor  neglect  it  on  the 
other.  The  active  service  does  not  demand 
impossibilities  of  the  bureaus,  nor  suffer  from 
permissive  neglect.  Because  the  men  of  the 
bureaus  and  the  men  of  the  active  service  are 
thus  constantly  changing  places  there  is  suf- 
ficient harmony  to  keep  out  disturbing  ele- 
ments. That  is  one  reason  why  'politics'' 
gets  very  little  foothold  wherefrom  to  inter- 
fere with  the  practical  work  of  the  navy. 
Every  officer  outside  is  a  keen  critic  of  the 
bureaus.  Every  responsible  officer  in  the 
bureaus  knows  that  they  are  catching  this, 
and  means  to  do  likewise  himself  for  the 
benefit  of  his  successors  when  he  gets  out. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  navy 
bureaus  is  their  inter-relation.  They  are  not 
departments,  each  doing  a  distinct  business, 
but,  as  the  "  Regulations"  say,  the  business 
is  "distributed"  among  them  "in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
judge  to  be  expedient  and  proper."  A  brief 
glance  at  their  several  duties  will  show  how 
they  intermesh. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation — most  nearly 
akin  to  the  Adjutant-General's  Department 
of  the  army — publishes  the  orders  of  the 
Secretary;  takes  care  of  the  Naval  Academy 
and  technical  schools  for  instruction  of 
officers  and  men,  but  not  torpedo  schools, 
which  belong  to  the  Ordnance  Bureau;  the 
apprentice  establishment;  the  enlistment  and 
discharge  of  all  enlisted  persons,  and  prepares 
the  pay  estimates — altho  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  paying  the  force.  It  controls  the  re- 
ceiving ships,  furnishes  crews  to  vessels  in 
commission,  keeps  the  records  of  the  navy, 
publishes  the  Naval  Register,  governs  the 
Hydrographic  Office  and  the  supply  of  charts 
and  nautical  information  (but  not  pilotage), 
prepares  regulations  for  the  service,  estab- 
lishes signal  codes  and  tactics,  issues  orders 
for  the  movements  of  the  navy  afloat,  receives 
all  reports  of  service,  and  regulates  the  detail 
of  officers. 

The  Equipment  Bureau  has  charge,  as  its 
name  indicates,  of  the  equipment  of  ships, 
but  not  in  the  widest  sense,  for  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  guns,  motive  machinery  or 
the  construction  of  the  vessel's  hull.  It 
looks   after    "rope,   anchors,   rigging,   sails, 


galley  and  cooking  utensils" — also  coal. 
Altho  it  does  not  deal  with  charts  and  sailing 
directions,  which,  as  I  have  said,  belong  to 
the  Navi  dtion  Bureau,  it  actively  concerns 
itself  with  the  Naval  Observatory,  nautical 
almanac,  the  compass  offices  and  pilotage. 
Like  the  Ordnance  and  some  other  bureaus, 
it  builds  its  own  shops  elsewhere  than  at 
navy-yards,  but  there  only  designs  them, 
leaving  the  construction  to  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks.  In  common  with  other 
bureaus  it  looks  after  all  its  own  "tools, 
stores,  stationery,  blank-books,  forms  and 
appliances  ";  but  not  the  books  and  blanks 
which  it  uses  in  connection  with  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  which  are  provided 
by  the  last-named  bureau. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  constructs 
and  maintains  all  docks,  slips,  wharves, 
piers,  quay  walls  and  buildings  of  all  kinds  in 
all  yards  and  naval  stations;  but  not  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  nor  at  the  Naval  Academy,  nor 
at  outside  hospitals,  nor  at  buildings  for 
which  it  does  not  estimate.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  actual  docking  of  ships,  which 
is  the  duty  of  the  Construction  Bureau.  It 
attends  to  the  purchase,  sale  and  transfer  of 
lands  and  buildings  connected  with  navy- 
yards,  but  not  to  contracts  and  bonds  rela- 
ting to  such  buildings,  which  belong  to  the 
Tudge-Advocate-General.  It  provides  light 
and  water  for  all  navy-yard  buildings  and  all 
of  the  yard  appurtenances,  such  as  derricks 
cranes,  trucks,  pavements,  etc. 

The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  controls  the 
manufacture  of  all  arms  and  ammunition.  It 
determines  upon  armor,  the  dimensions  and 
construction  of  turrets,  and  works  with  the 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  in  ar- 
ranging the  internal  construction  of  ships  to 
suit  armament. 

The  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair 
designs,  builds,  fits  and  repairs  the  hulls  of 
ships,  turrets,  spars,  capstans  windlasses, 
steering  gear  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and 
has  charge  of  docking  ships.  . 

The  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  deals 
with  all  the  steam  propelling,  pumping,  heat- 
ing, distilling  and  turret  turning  machinery 
of  the  ships,  but  not  with  electrical  appara- 
tus which  belongs  to  the  Bureau  of  Equip- 
ment; nor  does  it  appear  to  have  control  of 
any   steam   gear   other   than   for   the   above 
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purposes,   altho  it  looks  after  all   steam    con- 
nections. 

The  general  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  are  sufficiently  indcated  by 
its  name.  In  addition,  it  designs  flQfe  inter- 
nal arrangements  of  its  own  buildings  in 
navy-yards,  and  designs,  erects,  furnishes  and 
maintains  them  outside  yard  limits,  and  even 
attends  to  their  purchase,  sale  and  transfer. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  pro- 
vides and  prepares  provisions,  clothing,  small 
stores,  drinking-water,  and  contingent  stores; 
buys  all  supplies  except  medicines  and  sur- 
gical apparatus  and  supplies  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  keeps  the  accounts.  It  takes  care 
of  all  stores  and  supplies  for  the  navy  at 
shore  stations,  except  those  pertaining  to  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  to  the 
Marine  Corps. 

The  foregoing  very  much  condensed  and 
necessarily  imperfect  summary  of  the  duties 
of  the  several  bureaus  will  suffice  to  show 
that  they  work  together  to  carry  on  one  busi- 
ness rather  than  separately  to  manage  a 
number  of  sharply  distinguished  departments. 
The  province  of  every  bureau,  more  or  less 
encroaches  on  the  province  of  every  other, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  every  individual  in 
every  bureau  becomes  more  or  less  familiar 
with  matters  within  the  purview  of  others. 
This  makes  it  difficult  to  shift  a  general  re- 
sponsibility upon  one  bureau  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  with  which  it  may  be  allied  in 
the  particular  circumstances;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  tends  to  fix  it  the  more  firmly 
upon  the  Navy  Department  as  a  unit,  and,  of 
course,  upon  its  official  head.  A  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  is  the  legitimate  object  of  all 
the  credit  or  all  the  blame  for  any  occurrence 
involving  the  management  of  the  business 
intrusted  to  him.  He  cannot  logically  divert 
it  to  any  bureau. 

The  Judge-Advocate-General  is  the  law 
officer  of  the  Navy  Department  and  the 
official  prosecutor  at  naval  courts-martial. 
His  duties  are  spe  "led  with  great  detail  in 
the  "Regulations."  His  position  is  tech- 
nically different  from  that  of  the  bureau 
chiefs,  because  he  is  given  not  the  relative 
rank  of  commodore  during  his  term  of  office 
but  the  absolute  rank  of  captain.  What  the 
precise  difference  is  between  a  relative  officer 
wearing   the  uniform    and    getting  the  pay 


thereof  and  an  absolute  officer  also  wear- 
ing the  uniform  and  gettir.g  the  pay  there- 
of, is  for  the  Judge  -  Advocate  -  General 
himself  to  explain  some  day — if  he  knows. 
The  present  incumbent  is  a  lieutenant,  an  J 
at  present  rate  of  promotion  will  probably 
go  back  to  that  grade  when  his  term  ends. 

The  bureau  system  of  the  navy  really  re- 
duces itself  to  a  general  staff,  whereof  the 
members  are  constantly  changing  as  they 
come  from  or  return  to  active  service  with 
the  force.  Certainlv  it  would  seem  that  it 
could  hardly  be  possible  for  men  thus  edu- 
cated to  get  into  "grooves,"  for  their  service 
period  in  Washington  is  not  sufficiently  long, 
or  that  coming  as  they  do  back  from  practi- 
cal work  they  would  fail  to  perceive  the  needs 
for  improvement  or  to  appreciate  new  ways 
and  means  to  meet  them.  None  the  less 
there  is  a  certain  inertia  in  the  bureaus  which 
probably  is  due  to  the  extreme  conservatism 
which  not  only  pervades  our  own  navy,  but 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  navies. 

After  everything  is  said  and  done  the  prin- 
cipal object  aimed  at  is  the  perfect  war-ship; 
but  nothing  in  the  world  is  so  complex — 
complex  as  a  structure,  complex  as  a  ma- 
chine, complex  in  its  fittings  and  appurte- 
nances, complex  in  the  requirements  to  be 
met,  complex  in  its  management  and  person- 
nel, and  yet  subject  to  constant  change  in 
details.  It  hardly  can  be  expected  that  men 
who  have  laboriously  fitted  this  or  that  part 
into  the  great  edifice  should  be  quickly 
ready  to  tear  it  out  and  reject  it  for  some- 
thing promising  a  little  better,  or  who, 
having  planned  a  whole  as  perfect  as 
skill  and  ingenuity  can  make  it,  should 
willingly  risk  possibly  the  integrity  of  all  for 
the  sake  of  an  improved  feature  until  the 
absolute  need  for  the  change  is  forced  upon 
them.  Moreover,  they  are  hedged  in  by  all 
sorts  of  official  checks  and  counterbalances., 
so  that  even  the  red-tape  entanglements  may 
well  be  a  clog  to  the  ready  adoption  ol  pro- 
gressive ideas.  And,  of  course,  men  do  not 
spend  a  lifetime  in  a  profession  without  very 
decided  notions  concerning  it  as  they  near 
the  close  of  their  careers,  and,  consequently, 
bureau  chiefs,  who  are  usually  officers  of  long 
service,  are  naturally  more  prone  to  further 
the  teachings  of  their  own  experience  than 
to  promote   the    opinions  and  achievements 
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Df  other  people.  Yet,  as  a  rule,  if  any  bu- 
reau officers  are  more  progressive  than 
others,  they  are  the  bureau  chiefs.  The  worst 
intolerance,  oddly  enough,  is  found  among 
the  junior  officers,  who  occasionally  do  seem, 
as  General  Wingate  puts  it,  "wedded  to  old 
ways  and  old  things"  to  a  degree  altogether 
disproportionate  to  either  their  years  or  ex- 
perience. But  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  judge 
either  the  navy  bureaus  or  their  chiefs  by  the 
vagaries  of  these  youngsters.  They  all  learn 
better  in  due  time. 

One  other  thing  about  our  naval  manage- 
ment is  worth  remembering,  and  that  is,  the 
United  States  Navy  is  always  prepared. 
Every  fighting  ship  in  commission  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  ready  to  go  into  immediate 
action.  The  stores  and  supplies  for  any 
sudden  emergency  are  always  available,  and 
the  sources  for  more  are  determined  upon. 
We  have  never  had  a  war  vessel  in  active 
service,  even  in  the  dismal  era  of  Robeso- 
nian  decadence,  which  was  not  ready  to  do 
the  very  best  of  which  she  was  capable — 
mighty  small  as  that  was  in  some  cases — at 
any  moment. 


The  captain  of  the  Austrian  battle-ship, 
which  came  up  after  the  victory  at  Santiago 
(and  for  a  time  was  mistaken  for  a  Spaniard), 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  "Brook- 
lyn "  bearing  down  on  him  with  her  guns 
trained  and  her  crew  at  quarters,  in  the 
query: 

'  Do  you  generally  attack  battle-ships 
with  cruisers  in  your  navy?" 

"If  we  have  nothing  better  at  hand,  cer- 
tainly," was  the  reply. 

Whereat  th2  Austrian  captain  greatly  mar- 
veled, and  waxed  still  more  amazed  when  he 
saw  what  the  little  "  Gloucester"  had  been  do- 
ing to  two  of  the  most  powerful  torpedo-catch- 
ers in  the  world.  But  probably  he  did  not 
know  that  either  the  old  *•  Richmond,"  or  the 
"  Pensacola,"  or  the  "  Lancaster,"  had  her 
turn  come  (back  in  the  eighties),  would  surely 
have  given  a  very  good  account  of  herself; 
because  if  this  navy  of  ours  has  any  con- 
trolling characteristic,  it  is  always  to  do 
whatever  comes  to  its  hand,  and  with  all  its 
might,  with  the  best  tools  it  has,  no  matter 
what  they  may  be. 

New  York  City. 


AMONG  THE  KUNOKEPHS. 


BY   THOMAS    DUNN    ENGLISH. 


Paul  Barlow  had    joined  the    American 
expedition  up   the    Kongo  with  that  love  of 
adventure  which   marks  the  young  traveler, 
but  thus  far  had    been  disappointed.     Trade 
and  traffic  had    already  smoothed  the  route, 
until    the  travel  was  tedious   and    common- 
place.    He  was  much  delighted  when   it  was 
determined  to  explore  a  tributary  which  had 
not   yet  been   visited  by  white  men.     After 
two  days'  travel  up   the    right  bank   of  this 
river   without    meeting    hostile   tribes,  wild 
beasts  or  anything   more  than  the  same  kind 
of  scenery,  it  was    resolved  to    camp    for  a 
couple  of  days  and  explore  the  neighboring 
country. 

Small  parties  were  made  for  this  purpose; 
but  Paul  thought  he  would  take  a  ramble  by 
himself  for  a  short  distance,  and  see  what 
would  come  of  it.  He  took  a  hearty  break- 
fast, stuffed  two  revolvers  and  a  bowie-knife 
in  his  belt,  supplied  himself  with  additional 
cartridges  and  then,  shouldering  his  repeating 


rifle,  penetrated  into  the  jungle,  intending  to 
return  by  noon. 

The  forest  was  densely  wooded  and  entirely 
shut  off  all  sunshine.  He  traveled  along  as 
he  supposed  in  a  straight  line,  and  after  three 
hours'  walk  without  seeing  anything  notable 
turned  to  retrace  his  steps.  There  was  a 
large  and  peculiar  rock  at  this  place,  and  he 
remembered  it  by  its  outline  and  general 
appearance.  Leaving  it  behind,  as  he  sup- 
posed, he  traveled  on  briskly  until  he  felt 
that  it  was  about  noontime,  when  he  found 
himself  at  this  very  rock  again.  He  had  made 
a  circuit  without  intending  it.  He  merely 
laughed  at  this  and  started  out  again.  After 
two  or  three  hours  more  he  was  no  nearer 
the  place  of  beginning,  apparently,  than 
before.  He  trudged  on,  however,  and  at 
length  struck  upon  what  was  evidently  a 
footpath.  This,  he  thought,  would  lead  to 
the  village  of  some  native  tribe,  and  these 
might  be  hostile.     There  seemed  no  help  for 
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it,  and  he  kept  on,  intending  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation.  It  was  near  nightfall 
when  he  reached  an  eminence  where  the 
path  turned  suddenly  to  the  left.  He  soon 
emerged  into  an  open  space  and,  looking 
down  from  the  hight,  beheld  a  novel  and 
unexpected  scene. 

For  some  miles  he  saw  a  stretch  of  culti- 
vated field,  separated  here  and  there  by  what 
seemed  to  be  live  hedges  and  narrow  roads. 
He  noticed  what  appeared  to  be  patches  of 
either  sugar-cane  or  maize,  and  other  fields 
containing  vegetation  which  he  could  not 
distinguish  at  the  distance.  About  the  center 
was  a  large  inclosure  surrounded  by  strong 
palisades,  and  having  at  intervals  a  number 
of  watch-towers.  In  this  he  discovered  a 
great  number  of  houses  with  rounded  roofs, 
all  of  one  story  except  a  tall  one  which  stood 
near  the  center. 

"This  looks  like  half  civilization,  "said  Paul 
to  himself;  "I'll  risk  it  anyhow."  So  saying 
he  descended  and  made  his  way  through  a 
very  narrow  road  toward  the  stockade.  This 
he  soon  reached  and  found  a  gate  which  was 
closed.  Advancing  he  rapped  upon  it  sharply. 
He  heard  a  growling  sound  on  the  parapet 
above  and,  looking  upward,  beheld  the  head 
of  a  bulldog  bent  over.  At  each  side  of  it 
were  not  two  dog-paws,  but  two  human  hands. 
The  creature  disappeared,  and  in  a  moment 
after  the  gate  opened  and  there  stood  in  it  a 
figure  which  somewhat  startled  him. 

The  form  was  that  of  a  man  clad  in  a  kind 
of  kilt,  having  a  bow  and  arrows  at  his  back 
and  a  lance  with  about  six  feet  of  a  bamboo 
shaft  in  his  hand;  but  from  his  shoulders 
upward  this  strange  creature  had  the  head 
and  neck  of  a  bulldog. 

Paul  recovered  himself  and  spoke  in  Eng- 
lish, but  the  other  only  shook  his  head. 
Then  Paul  made  signs  that  he  was  tired  and 
hungry.  The  sentry  opened  the  door  wide 
and  beckoned  Paul  to  follow.  When  he  en- 
tered he  found  himself  in  what  seemed  to  be 
a  guard-house.  There  were  two  others 
there,  each  with  a  bulldog's  head.  The 
three  had  the  same  kind  of  dress,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  uniform.  They  gazed 
upon  Paul  with  a  look  of  apprehension,  but 
•this  vanished  after  some  words  of  their  com- 
rade. Then  the  latter  beckoned  Paul  to  fol- 
low; he  obeyed,  and  the   two  entered  a  nar- 


row and  winding  street,  lined  on  either  side 
by  scattering  houses  of  one  story  only,  of  a 
circular  form  and  with  rounded  roofs.  From 
these  at  times  were  thrust  the  heads  of  dogs 
of  various  kinds,  and  two  or  three  dog-head 
children  in  the  street  ran  away  and  hid  them- 
selves, evidently  in  fright  at  the  stranger. 
Keeping  on  for  some  distance  they  at  length 
emerged  upon  a  small  park,  in  the  center  of 
which  stood  a  building  shaped  like  the  rest 
but  of  nearly  three  times  the  hight. 

The  sight  that  met  the  eyes  of  Paul  when 
he  entered  was  an  amazing  one,  and  he 
could  scarcely  realize  its  truth.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  chamber,  which  was  of  considera- 
ble size,  a  tail  and  powerful  man,  if  man  he 
could  be  called,  sat  in  a  rude  chair  which 
was  covered  by  the  skin  of  a  tiger.  This  be- 
ing had  a  dog's  head  and  neck  like  the  rest, 
but  it  was  that  of  a  large  and  powerful  mas- 
tiff. Around  him  were  grouped  a  number  of 
his  courtiers,  some  with  the  heads  of  grey- 
hounds and  others  of  setters  and  different 
variety  of  dogs. 

Some  words  passed  between  the  soldier  in 
charge  of  Paul  and  a  greyhound-headed  per- 
son who  bore  a  wand,  which  showed  that  he 
was  chamberlain  or  held  some  such  office. 
Then  he  spoke  to  the  Chief,  or  Prince,  and 
the  latter  addressed  a  question  to  Paul,  who 
made  respectful  signs;  but  he  could  not  un- 
derstand it.  The  Chief  asked  again:  "Bee- 
bee?" 

Paul  shook  his  head  vigorously  in  reply; 
then  he  intimated  very  plainly  by  signs  that 
he  was  tired  and  hungry.  The  mastiff's  lips 
curled  slightly  in  what  was  evidently  meant 
to  be  a  smile,  and  then  theirowner  addressed 
a  few  words  to  the  chamberlain.  The  latter 
bowed,  touched  Paul  on  the  shoulder,  and, 
motioning  him  to  do  the  same,  passed  back- 
ward out  of  the  room.  Then  he  conducted 
Paul  to  a  small  room  through  a  door  opening 
on  the  anteroom,  and  motioned  him  to  be 
seated.  Paul  obeyed,  still  grasping  his  rifle, 
and  the  chamberlain  retired.  Paul  glanced 
around  the  room,  which  contained  several 
seats  and  a  divan,  each  covered  with  the  skins 
of  wild  beasts,  and  a  table  formed  of  split  and 
unplaned  wood  in  the  center.  Then  he  had 
not  to  wait  long  before  he  had  other  visitors. 
First  there  came  two  waiters  with  terrier 
heads,  and  each  of  them  bore  a  tray  made  of 
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some  broad  leaves  which  had  been  sewed  to- 
gether and  braced  with  reeds.  Paul  recognized 
the  smoking  dish  in  the  center  as  kid's  flesh, 
and  the  rolls  beside  it  as  some  kind  of  bread 
or  a  substitute  for  it.  He  was  about  to  fall 
to  when  the  young  lady  with  the  sweet  setter 
face,  who  had  stood  by  the  chair  of  the  Chief, 
entered,  accompanied  by  two  ladies  of  the 
court.  These  last  stood  apart;  but  the  prin- 
cess— for  such  she  appeared  to  be — seated 
herself  on  the  chair  opposite  Paul;  then  she 
said,  touching  herself  with  her  finger:  "  Mer- 
nok  Lalla." 

Understanding  this  to  be  an  invitation  to 
exchange  names,  Paul  touched  himself  and 
said  "  Paul." 

The  lips  of  the  setter  curled  into  an  evi- 
dent smile,  and  she  repeated  the  name  with 
the  accent  of  her  own  language — "Porrl." 
Then  she  pointed  to  the  dishes,  and  as  Paul 
was  very  hungry  he  needed  no  further  invita- 
tion. When  the  meal  was  over  the  lady  arose 
•and,  returning  Paul's  obeisance  by  a  slight 
nod,  left  the  room  with  her  two  attendants. 
"Well,"  said  Paul  to  himself,  "these 
strange  people  are  not  disposed  to  starve 
me.  I  shall  not  dare  to  face  the  jungle  again 
alone,  and  must  wait  here  until  a  search 
party  traces  and  rescues  me." 

There  was  a  couch  in  the  room,  but  no 
light.  Paul  closed  the  door,  drew  the  couch 
against  it,  and  disposing  his  rifle  under  him 
fell  into  a  sound  sleep  from  which  he  did  not 
awaken  until  broad  daylight.  Then  be  re- 
placed the  couch,  and  an  attendent  soon 
after  entered  with  a  broad  half  gourd  filled 
with  water  and  a  towel  made  of  course  grass- 
cloth.  As  soon  as  his  ablutions  were  over 
breakfast  was  brought  in.  This  consisted  of 
several  eggs  not  much  larger  than  those  of 
a  pigeon,  some  rolls  of  what  appeared  to  be 
dried  fruit  of  some  kind,  and  a  large  and 
very  sweet  melon.  After  this  was  eaten, 
Paul,  still  bearing  his  rifle,  passed  into  the 
anteroom,  and  as  no  one  ventured  to  oppose 
his  egress  went  out  and  strolled  through  the 
town. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Princess  Lalla  and 
her  attendants  gave  him  another  hour's  les- 
son. He  took  this  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
expecting  to  be  soon  delivered  by  a  search- 
ing party  of  his  friends.  But  days  and  weeks 
passed    by    without  hearing   from    outside. 


lit-  was  satisfied  then  that  he  had  been  given 
up  for  lost,  and  began  to  study  the  language 
more  closely  in  order  to  be  able  through 
means  of  speech  to  find  some  method  of 
escaping  to  the  Kongo.  The  language  had 
not  apparently  many  words,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  month  he  was  enabled  to  speak  it  with 
some  ease. 

He  learned  that  the  name  of  this  strange 
people  was  the  Kunokephs,  and  the  name  of 
the  tribe  Kunokephalos.  The  Government 
was  under  an  absolute  ruler,  Prince  Boorlok, 
whose  only  child  was  the  Princess  Lalla. 
He  had  married  into  the  family  of  the  Set- 
ters, but  his  queen  was  long  since  dead. 
The  ruling  race,  of  which  there  were  but  few 
in  number,  were  the  mastiff  and  greyhound 
families.  The  tribe  had  originally  come 
from  some  place  in  the  North,  and  tradition 
affirmed  that  in  their  native  land  there  were 
immense  square  buildings  terminating  in  a 
point  upward.  They  understood  planting 
very  well,  growing  sugar-cane,  yams,  melons 
and  a  variety  of  vegetables.  Their  meats 
consisted  of  beef,  kid  and  the  small  native 
chicken,  occasionally  varied  by  wild  birds 
which  they  killed  in  the  neighboring  jungle. 
Horses  were  unknown  to  them,  and  so  was 
the  domestic  cat.  They  had,  however,  a 
formidable  enemy  in  the  shape  of  a  negro 
tribe  whom  tney  called  the  Beebees,  who 
made  raids  on  their  cultivated  fields  and 
killed  the  field  hands  or  drove  them  to  the 
shelter  of  the  palisades.  In  return  for  all 
this  information  Paul  replied  to  a  great 
many  curious  questions  of  the  prince  and  his 
court.  The  latter  were  quite  astonished  to 
learn  that  there  were  large  numbers  of  men 
with  heads  deformed  after  the  fashion  of  that 
of  Paul,  and  that  men  as  handsomely  formed 
as  the  Kunokephs  were  unknown  in  the  trav- 
eler's country.  • 

As  time  passed  further  on  and  Paul  heard 
no  more  of  his  friends,  he  undertook  to  make 
an  alphabet  for  the  language  around  him,  and 
to  teach  these  people  how  to  read  and  write 
it.  In  this  he  was  earnestly  assisted  by  the 
princess.  But  from  the  time  that  he  began 
to  speak  and  understand  the  Kunokeph 
tongue  he  was  planning  a  mode  of  escape. 
Bit  by  bit  he  gathered  scraps  of  information 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  get  some  notion 
of  the  relative  location  of  the  stockade  and 
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the  mouth  of  that  branch  of  the  Kongo  from 
which  he  had  strayed.     As  he  had  wandered 
for  a  long  time  in  the  forest  before  he  reached 
Kunokephalos    he  was  satisfied  that  the  dis- 
tance in    a    straight  line    was  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  miles.   The  direction  he  should 
take  he  found    by  another    fact.     There  was 
a  large  boiling  spring  in  the  stockade  which 
ran  outside  through  some  hollow  logs  buried 
below  a  point  in  the  palisades,  and  then  com- 
ing up  as  a  new  spring  formed  a  brook  which 
with    its  tributaries   ran    to  the    northwest, 
and  then  through  the  mazes  of  the  surround- 
ing forests.     He  determined  to  follow  this  in 
his  travel.      He   obtained    a    rope    made   of 
goat's  hair  which  he  knotted   at   intervals  of 
a  foot.     He  also    obtained  a  smaller  cord  of 
about  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  accumulated 
some  of  the  dried  fruit-bread  which  was  eaten 
by  the  natives.     He  intended  to  wait  for  the 
dark  nights    which    were    near   at  hand  and 
getting  on  the  palisade  let  himself   down  by 
the  rope,  and  follow   the  narrow  hedge  lane 
which  ran  nearly  parallel   to  the  brook  from 
its  source  to  the  forest.     The  day  before  his 
intended  departurean  incident  occurred  which 
looked  at    first   as   tho    his   purpose    might 
be  thwarted.     He    had  gone  to    rest  at  the 
usual  hour,  but   a  fit   of   sleeplessness  came 
over  Him  and  he  was  awake  for  some  hours. 
But    next    morning    he     was      roused    from 
slumber  a  little  after  daybreak  by  an    uproar 
without  and  loud  cries  of:    "  Beebees!  Bee- 
bees!"   He  put  on  his  coat  and  shoes  and  ran 
out  with  his  rifle  in    hand.     There  he  found 
a  crowd  of  people  on  either  side  of  the  bull- 
dog soldiers  who,  armed  with  bow  and  lances, 
were  passing  through  the  open  gate.     Paul 
ascended    the    parapet    and    there  saw  the 
cause  of  this  excitement.     In   the  distance, 
ravaging  the  fields,  were  a  number  of  negroes, 
These    then     were     the    dreaded     Beebees. 
When     the    Kunokephs    marched   out     the 
Beebees       desisted       from       their        work, 
and,  swarming  through    the    various    lanes 
that      divided      the     fields,    emerged     into 
the  open  space  and  formed   into  line   of  bat- 
tle.    Paul  posted  himself  to  the  right   of  the 
town  forces,  and  stood  there  awaiting  events. 
Both  sides  discharged  their  arrows,  but  very 
few  of  their  opponents  were  wounded.     One 
of  these  missiles  pierced  the  skirt  of  Paul's 
coat,  and  the  young   man,  leveling  his   rifle, 


took  aim  at  a  tall  black  who  was  evidently  a 
chief,  and  fired.  The  chief  fell  dead.  There 
seemed  to  be  as  much  dismay  at  this  feat 
among  the  Kunokephs  as  among  the  Bee- 
bees, for  neither  side  knew  anything  of  fire- 
arms and  the  general  impression  was  that 
Paul  had  thrown  a  lightning-bolt  from  his 
wand.  But  this  soon  passed  and  another 
discharge  of  arrows  followed.  One  of  these 
came  disagreeably  near  the  head  of  Paul,  and 
he  returned  it  with  three  shots,  each  of 
which  brought  down  its  man.  Then  the 
Beebees  broke  in  dismay  and  fled,  followed 
by  the  others.  Paul  was  surprised  and  hor- 
rified to  note  that  the  Kunokephs  not  only 
used  their  lances,  but  tore  the  flesh  of  many 
of  the  fugitives  with  their  strong,  dog-like 
jaws.  He  turned  and  re-entered  the  stock- 
ade and  made  his  way  to  his  apartment, 
where  soon  after  he  heard  the  cry  of  triumph 
outside.  He  mused  somewhat  on  this 
strange  scrimmage,  but  was  interrupted  in 
his  reflections  by  a  tap  at  the  door. 
" Murol,"  he  said,  which  was  equivelent  to 
"Come  in,"  in  English.  The  door  opened 
and  the  lord  chamberlain  entered,  with  a 
summons  from  the  prince  to  an  audience. 
Paul  obeyed,  but  on  entering  the  presence- 
chamber  heard  loud  cries  of  '  •  Brer, "  a  sound 
of  approval  and  applause  like  the  Hock  of 
the  Germans  and  the  Eljen  of  the  Magyars. 
He  advanced  toward  the  throne,  the  soldiers 
and  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court  making  a 
wide  path  for  him  in  a  rather  awe-struck 
way. 

"  Porrl,"  said  the  prince,  "  the  State  owes 
you  thanks  for  the  aid  you  have  rendered  it 
to-day.'" 

"I  did  no  more,  your  Highness,"  replied 
Paul,  "than  was  a  weak  return  for  the  kind- 
ness shown  me." 

' '  We  have  consulted  with  our  court, ' '  con- 
tinued the  prince,  "  and  they  agree  with  us 
that  a  magician  so  powerful  as  you  should 
have  that  interest  that  would  bind  him  for- 
ever to  the  State.  My  daughter  here  is  my 
successor.  I  offer  you  her  hand,  with  a 
joint  right  of  succession  in  due  time." 

"If  it  please  your  Highness,"  said  Paul, 
"  I  am  not  worthy  of  this  distinguished  mark 
of  your  gracious  favor.  I  am  of  a  respecta- 
ble family,  but  it  is  not  noble.  There  are  no 
nobles  in  my  country." 
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"Hut,"  interrupted  the  prince,  "yon  have 
told  us  that  in  your  country  each  man  is  a 
sovereign.  That  is  no  matter.  Thefounder 
of  our  line  won  his  rank  by  merit  and  not  by 
blood." 

The  Princess  Lalla  threw  a  soft  and  tender 
glance  at  Paul  through  her  luminous  eyes, 
but — those  terrible  jaws. 

"Then,"  rejoined  Paul,  "I  have  only 
twenty  years  and  am  too  young  to  marry." 

"That  fault,"  said  the  prince,  "vvill  grow 
less  year  by  year." 

After  a  moment's  reflection  Paul  told  his 
Highness  that  a  matter  of  such  great  impor- 
tance required  respectful  consideration,  and 
asked  time  until  the  following  morning  in 
order  to  frame  a  proper  reply.  This  the 
prince  conceded,  and  the  audience  was 
closed. 

Shortly  after  dark  Paul,  after  disposing 
the  rope  and  cord  about  his  person,  slipped 
out  of  the  front  door  of  the  palace  and  mov- 
ing stealthily  behind  the  sentry  on  duty,  who 
was  leaning  on  his  lance,  found  his  way 
unobserved  around  the  corner  of  the  build- 
ing. The  streets  were  dark  and  deserted, 
and  Paul  found  the  parapet  without  difficulty. 
The  sentinel  near  the  spring  had  fallen  asleep 
on  post.  Paul  noiselessly  ascended  the  para- 
pet and,  after  lowering  his  rifle  by  means  of 
the  cord,  descended  by  the  rope  to  the 
ground.  Then  he  moved  noiselessly  along 
the  lane  at  the  brookside,  keeping  close  to- 
the  hedge.  He  pursued  this  plan  for  some 
distance  when,  feeling  himself  out  of  sight 
and  hearing,  he  made  his  way  at  a  brisk  pace, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  arrived  at 
the  point  where  the  brook  entered  the 
jungle. 

His  progress  at  first  was  slow;  but  he  at 
length  came  to  a  spot  where  the  brookside 
was  more  free  from  vegetation,  and  this 
continued  for  a  longdistance.  When  he  had 
walked  for  what  he  considered  two  hours  he 
slackened  his  pace,  as  he  felt  himself  secure 
from  pursuit.  The  Kunokephs  never  pene- 
trated more  than  a  mile  into  the  jungle,  and 
then  in  large  hunting  parties  only.  They 
believed  the  place  to  be  haunted  in  its 
recesses  by  malignant  spirits. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  Paul  emerged 

from    the    forest,    and     remembering    some 

hings  which  he  had   seen  on  his  way  up  the 


stream,  found  that  he  was  on  that  branch 
but  a  few  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Kongo.  He  paused  for  a  few  minutc-s  to 
take  a  breakfast  off  his  fruit-bread,  vvashing 
it  down  with  a  draft  from  a  neighboring 
spring,  and  then  pushed  on,  arriving  at  the 
trading  post  of  the  Kongo. 

Here  he  found  that  his  companions,  hav- 
ing given  him  up  for  lost,  after  seeking  for 
him  during  a  week,  had  returned  and  gone 
up  the  great  river.  They  were  expected 
back  that  night,  and  they  came  according 
to  promise.  They  gathered  around  Paul, 
and  demanded  an  account  of  his  adventures, 
which  he  gave  in  the  first  person,  but  other- 
wise as  I  have  transcribed  it.  Shouts  of  in- 
credulity greeted  his  narrative,  which  be- 
came louder  when  Paul,  who  had  learned 
the  Kunokeph  language,  could  only  remem- 
ber the  few  words  I  have  quoted.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  showed  them  a  fragment  of 
native  cloth,  the  dried  fruit-bread,  and  some 
arrow-tips  which  he  had  brought  in  his 
pocket.  A  few  significantly  tapped  their  fore- 
heeds  and  winked,  but  t'he  majority  concur- 
red in  the  opinion  that  Paul  had  turned  into 
a  compound  of  Tom  Pepper,  Ananias  and 
Baron  Munchausen. 

"Barlow,"  said  one,  "your  Kunokephs 
should  speak  only  in  the  Dog  Latin." 

"Barlow,"  asked  another,  "didn't  you 
get  the  name  Beebees  from  the  fact  that  a 
bee  is  a  hum-bug?" 

Paul  was  about  to  reply  to  this  banter 
when  he  beheld  a  figure  slowly  emerging 
from  the  twilight,  and  to  that  he  called  the 
attention  of  his  companions,  who  seemed 
startled  at  the  sight.  It  was  the  Princess 
Lalla,  who  had  followed  and  traced  his  foot- 
steps. Just  then  some  one  shook  him 
roughly  by  the  shoulders;  but  before  he 
could  resent  this  the  princess  espied  him 
and,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  bounded  forward  and 
licked  his  cheeks  and  forehead  with  her 
great  tongue. 

Then  Paul  awoke.  His  father  was  stand- 
ing before  him,  while  Lute,  his  favorite  set- 
ter, was  there  with  her  forepaws  on  the  bed- 
side, looking  him  in  the  face. 

"  Paul,"  said  his  father,  "you  are  one  of 
the  seven  sleepers.  I  shook  you,  but  you 
didn't  awake  till  Lute  licked  your  face. 
Your  breakfast  will  be  cold," 
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"  We-11,"  said  Paul,  who  realized  the  situ- 
ation, "of  all  the  queer  dreams;  but  1  sup- 
pose it  came  from  reading  Du  Chaillu's  I 
yesterday    and    frolicking    with   Lute    in  the 
afternoon.     I'll  wash  and   dress  in  a  hurry." 

At  breakfast  Paul  told    the    family   of    his 


adventures  in  African  dreamland,  to  the 
amusement  of  his  father  and  mother  and  the 
great  delight  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  As 
for  Lute  she  was  named  Lai  la  from  that  time 
forth. 

\  1  w  'ii.,   V  J. 


A  PLEA  FOR  PATRIOTISM. 

BY    CHAPLAIN    T.    G,    STEWARD,     U.S.A. 


There  has  not  been  in  the  history  of  the 
country  the  like  of  the  present  hour.  A 
great  victory  over  a  foreign  foe  has  been 
won,  and  the  victorious  army  has  returned 
to  its  home  on  stretchers.  No  laurels!  No 
triumphal  arches!  No  processions  with  gay 
music!  No  great  assemblages  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Washington,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago!  Instead  of  all  this  we  see  ambu- 
lances, hospital  boats,  doctors,  nurses  and 
good  Samaritans  everywhere.  A  pall  of 
sadness  has  completely  extinguished  the  joy 
of  victory.  We  have  the  spectacle  of  a  vic- 
torious nation  entirely  joyless.  Not  a  single 
song  has  been  brought  from  the  fields  of 
Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  No  cheers  arise  from 
the  throats  of  Santiago  heroes. 

Sad  as  this  view  is  it  is  not  all  of  the  pic- 
ture, nor  the  worst  of  it.  Superficial  ob- 
servers speak  of  the  war  as  having  united 
the  country,  as  bringing  the  big  Shafter  and 
the  diminutive  Wheeler  into  fraternity — 
patriotic  fraternity.  No  one  event  in  our  his- 
tory has  done  more  to  demoralize  the  nation 
than  the  Cuban  campaign.  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  army  was  never  in  worse  sentiment 
and  feeling,  and  never  has  army  management 
been  more  savagely  criticised.  While  uni- 
ting, poetically,  Shafter  and  Wheeler,  what 
has  this  campaign  done  for  Miles  and  Alger  ? 
For  the  people  and  their  army  ?  Has  it  not 
ended  in  making  service  in  the  United  States 
Army  odious,  and  in  setting  men  at  each 
other's  throats?  The  country  is  in  a  state 
of  distrust  and  wrath,  as  well  as  sadness. 
Curses. fall  like  rain  upon  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Medical  Department  of  the  army 
and  the  Quartermaster's  Department;  and 
often  upon  the  "Government,"  as  a  gener- 
alization of  all  the  ills  endured.  I  repeat, 
the  country  is  more  demoralized  at  this 
moment  than  ever  before,  in   spite  ot  all  the 


fine  talk  of  blending   the    blue  and  the  gray 
in  the  fire  of  battle. 

Shining  through  all  this  gloom,  confusion 
and  anger,  however,  appears  the  benevolence 
of  the  American  heart  in  its  foods  and  medi- 
cines and  ministrations.  The  Red  Cross,  the 
various  relief  associations,  come  directly  from 
the  hands  of  the  people  and  go  directly  to 
the  sufferer  to  relieve  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  strengthen  his  distrust  and  dislike 
with  respect  to  what  he  calls  the  "Govern- 
ment." "  I  am  fed  and  nursed,"  says  the 
soldier,  "through  the  beneficence  of  the 
people,  and  I  owe  no  thanks  to  the  '  Govern- 
ment.'"  The  "Government"  is  put  in 
painful  contrast,  and  the  "  Qovernment  "  is 
denounced.  Thus  the  very  good  done  by 
the  best  people  in  the  country,  by  which 
much  sickness  has  been  prevented,  much 
suffering  relieved  and  many  lives  saved,  has 
in  many  instances  served  to  weaken  respect 
and  love  for  the  Government.  Humanity 
has  outrun  politics;  the  people  are  better 
than  the  State.  The  Government  appears 
to  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting.  Some  such  conclusion  is 
likely  to  be  reached  when  we  contrast  the 
plenty  and  the  efficiency  of  benevolence  with 
the  opposite  conditions  of  Government  sup- 
pi  /  of  food  and  medicines  as  officially  re- 
ported. The  state  of  the  country  is,  then, 
one  of  sadness,  anger  and  distrust  as  it  re- 
spects the  way  the  Government  has  handled 
the  army.  There  is  the  most  hearty  accord 
between  the  army  and  the  benevolent  people, 
and  the  army  is,  doubtless,  loyal  ;  but  the 
good  people  are  determined  to  hold  the  Gov- 
ernment to  a  course  of  better  treatment  of 
its  soldiers. 

Thus,  in  a  sentimental  way,  I  have  tried  to 
picture  the  country  as  I  have  studied  its  ex- 
pressions here  at   Montauk  from  the  earliest 
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days  of  the  Camp  to  the  present  moment. 
My  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  situa- 
tion have  been  good,  and  I  have  made  good 
use  of  them.  I  have  talked  with  many  hun- 
dreds of  soldiers,  many  officers,  many  bene- 
volent people  and  newspaper  men;  and  the 
above  description  grows  out  of  my  own  con- 
tact with  the  people.  But  there  is  much 
around  us,  and  before  us,  in  the  region  of 
fact,  lying  outside  of  this  picture.  Before 
us  and  around  us  lie  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Manila,  malaria  and  yellow  fever.  We  have 
entered  the  tropics,  and  must  go  forward  or 
ingloriously  retreat.  The  work  before  us 
demands  sacrifice,  and  will  call  for  a  patriot- 
ism built  upon  humanity. 

All  the  articles  showing  what  Cuba  may  be 
worth  to  us,  what  Porto  Rico  will  buy  and 
sell,  what  the  Philippines  may  pay  in  rev- 
enues, fall  short.  They  belong  to  that  com- 
mercial, mercenary  spirit,  which  has  already 
failed.  The  country  owes  something  to 
these   colonies    wrested     from    Spain.     Our 


honor  is  pledged   to  Gpd   and    mankind,  to 

give  them  liberty  and  peace,  and  a  chance 
to  grow,  it  is  not  what  they  will  give  to  us, 
but  what  we  will  give  to  them.  Let  the 
country  arise  to  the  sentiment  represented 
by  the  Red  Cross  and  other  Christian  organ- 
izations and  a  heroic  and  chivalrous  army 
can  be  found  at  once  to  enter  these  lands  and 
uphold  our  standard  there;  but  I  doubt  if 
enough  "  mercenaries  "  can  be  hired  to  face 
the  fever  and  death  of  the  tropics.  Are  not 
the  indications  before  us  ?  The  army  will  go 
to  its  death  for  honor,  for  humanity,  for  re- 
ligion. The  army  must  do  the  work.  Put 
behind  that  army  the  pure,  noble,  Christian, 
patriotic  sentiment  of  the  country,  and  the 
soldiers  will  proudly  uphold  the  flag  wherever 
it  has  been  justly  raised.  Take  away  a 
moral  and  religious  element,  and  you  take 
away  the  stamina  of  the  American  soldier. 
He  is  a  soldier  and  not  a  hired  killer;  a  citi- 
zen, not  a  mercenary. 

Montauk  Point. 


THE  NEWLY   DISCOVERED  GASES. 

BY    THEODORE   WILLIAM    RICHARDS, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Harvard  University. 


The  air  about  us  has  always  been  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  to  thinking  man.  The 
ancients  deified  its  various  manifestations 
under  such  names  as  ^Eolus,  Boreas,  or 
Zephyrus,  and  all  that  pertained  to  the  king- 
dom of  these  gods  seemed  to  them  pre-emi- 
nently mysterious.  Later,  in  the  gradual 
evolution  of  human  thought  concerning 
human  environment,  the  air  came  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  fundamental  constituents 
of  the  universe,  and  was  incorporated  by 
Aristotle  in  his  natural  philosophy  as  one  of 
the  four  vague  and  unsatisfactory  elements. 
The  first  man  to  observe  that  there  were 
kinds  of  air  fundamentally  different  from  one 
another  seems  to  have  been  Van  Helmont, 
a  Belgian  alchemist  of  Shakespeare's  time. 
He  coined  the  word  gas  (from  gistre,  to  fer- 
ment, or  possibly  from  chaos),  and  called 
carbonic  acid  the  "gaz  sylvestre."  Some 
years  later  Hooke,  John  Rey  and  Mayow 
realized  that  part  of  the  air  was  capable  of 
supporting  combustion,  while  another  part 
was  not;  but  the  world  was  not  prepared  to 
believe  that  the  old  "  element "  was  chiefly 


composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  until 
another  century  had  expired.  About  the 
time  of  Priestley's  and  Scheele's  rediscovery 
of  this  fact,  shortly  before  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, Lavoisier  had  succeeded  in  convincing 
a  reluctant  world  that  matter  is  indestruct- 
ible, and  that  gases  have  weight.  This  was 
not  an  idea  to  be  easily  grasped  by  the  un- 
thinking mind  of  the  populace,  for  a  burning 
candle  seemed  to  be  annihilated,  and  a  glass 
empty  of  liquid  seemed  to  contain  nothing. 
Only  a  little  later  it  occurred  to  Cavendish 
to  investigate  the  ordinarily  incombustible 
part  of  air,  in  order  to  discover  whether 
or  not  it  is  uniform  in  composition. 
By  suitable  means  he  found  that  al- 
most all  of  the  residue  could  be  con- 
verted into  niter,  thus  showing  that  most 
of  it  is  certainly  nitrogen.  The  small  bub- 
ble which  remained,  less  than  one  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  Cavendish  ascribed  to  "  un- 
avoidable impurities."  In  those  days  chem- 
ists were  usually  unable  to  work  more  accu- 
rately than  to  within  one  per  cent.,  and  hence 
Cavendish's    experiments    were     considered 
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conclusive.  Argon  had  to  wait  a  hundred 
years  more  for  its  discovery,  until  Lord 
Rayleigh  was  able  to  show  by  his  exceedingly 
accurate  experimentation  that  the  incom- 
bustible part  of  air  is  heavier  than  the  nitro- 
gen obtained  from  niter.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  heavier  gas  causing  this  difference 
in  weight  was  isolated,  and  the  small  bubble 
which  Cavendish  had  rejected  became  the 
corner-stone  of  a  new  series  of  gases.  This 
epoch-making  discovery  has  been  called  "a 
triumph  of  the  third  decimal."  Professor 
Ramsay,  in  trying  to  find  argon  in  a  gas  con- 
tained in  minerals,  supposed  to  be  nitrogen, 
discovered  the  new  gas  helium,  which  had 
long  been  known  to  exist  in  the  sun.  Helium 
exists  on  the  earth  only  in  small  quantities, 
and  oddly  enough  little,  if  any,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  atmosphere.  One  would  naturally 
have  expected  to  find  so  inert  a  substance 
remaining  untouched  in  the  gaseous  state, 
like  nitrogen  and  argon,  after  all  the  more 
active  substances  had  combined  to  form  the 
solid  and  liquid  crust  of  the  globe. 

The  question  of  the  homogeneity  of  these 
gases  immediately  became  a  matter  of  great 
moment.  Are  argon  and  helium  uniform 
substances,  or  mere  mixtures  of  many  sub- 
stances each  ?  The  answering  of  this  ques- 
tion was  difficult  because  of  the  fact  that  each 
of  these  gases  is  wholly  inert.  Chemists 
usually  separate  one  substance  from  another 
by  acting  upon  the  mixture  with  some  agent 
capable  of  combining  with  the  offending 
material  and  converting  it  into  some  other 
state  in  which  it  may  be  separated  by  filtra- 
tion, decantation,  or  one  of  the  other  phys- 
ical processes  at  his  disposal.  No  substance 
had  ever  before  been  discovered  devoid  of 
power  to  combine  with  other  substances;  and 
this  inertness,  which  had  undoubtedly  de- 
layed for  many  years  the  discovery  of  argon, 
became  at  once  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  its  purification  and  analysis.  The 
only  method  of  separating  two  absolutely 
inert  gases  is  by  the  slow  and  unsatisfactory 
process  of  diffusion — a  process  which  allows 
a  lighter  gas  to  pass  more  rapidly  than  a 
heavier  gas  through  a  porous  septum.  Ar- 
gon and  helium  refused  to  be  split  up  by  any 
such  treatment,  and  as  long  as  they  remained 
gases  there  seemed  to  be  little  hope  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  they  are  really  homo- 


geneous. As  all  the  world  knows,  Professor 
Ramsay  and  Mr.  Travers  solved  the  problem 
by  converting  the  obstinate  argon  into  a 
liquid  capable  of  more  varied  treatment.  The 
separation  of  the  several  impurities  which 
have  caused  so  much  scientific  excitement  is 
precisely  similar  to  the  separation  of  alcohol 
from  water,  or  naphtha  from  kerosene, by  dis- 
tillation. The  only  difference  lies  in  the 
temperatures  at  which  the  respective  distil- 
lations take  place;  for  liquid  argon  boils  at 
about  three  hundred  degrees  below  zero 
Fahrenheit,  instead  of  some  hundreds  above. 
Whether  or  not  the  apparently  new  elements, 
neon  and  metargon,  which  have  thus  been 
found  to  exist  in  small  proportions  in  argon 
(and  therefore  in  still  smaller  proportions 
with  krypton  in  air)  are  really  elementary,  or 
are  mixtures  of  yet  other  elements,  one  can- 
not yet  say.  Enough  has  been  done  to  show, 
with  very  little  room  for  reasonable  doubt, 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  its  at- 
mosphere has  contained  a  whole  series  of 
inert  substances  which  seem  to  play  the  part 
of  wall-flowers  in  the  festivities  of  nature. 
They  are  not  needed  or  sought,  and  they 
seem  to  fulfil  no  useful  purpose. 

To  the  chemist  and  physicist,  especially  to 
the  natural  philosopher  who  seeks  the  causes 
underlying  the  superficial  facts  of  nature, 
argon,  helium  and  their  companions  are  ob- 
jects of  unusual  interest.  Their  very  inert- 
ness excites  his  curiosity  and  opens  his  eyes 
to  possibilities  undreamed  of  by  his  old  phi- 
losophy. What  can  be  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stance which  has  no  affinities?  Have  its 
smallest  particles  no  attraction  for  anything, 
or  have  they  an  attraction  for  one  another  so 
strong  that  no  inducement  can  persuade 
them  to  separate  and  unite  with  particles  of 
another  kind  ?  Might  not  clearer  ideas  of 
the  nature  of  affinity  itself — that  incompre- 
hensible force — be  obtained  by  the  compari- 
son of  the  properties  of  these  bodies  with 
their  better  known  active  cousins?  In  such 
speculations  one  always  ends  in  profound 
wonderment  as  to  how  nearly  our  convenient 
hypothesis  of  atoms  and  molecules  really  cor- 
responds to  the  facts  of  nature.  What  are 
our  atoms  except  infinitesimal  congregations 
of  varied  forces  ?  But  then,  what  is  a  force, 
and  how  can  we  conceive  of  a  force  manifest- 
ing  itself    without  "  material"  embodiment  ? 
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These  speculations  belong  rather  to  the 
realm  of  metaphysics  than  to  sober,  experi- 
mental science,  whose  present  end  is  to  ob- 
serve and  compare  phenomena,  without 
attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  unknowable. 
The  wise  chemist  accepts  the  atomic  hypo- 
thesis as  a  convenient  temporary  pinrail  to 
hang  his  thoughts  upon,  without  pretending 
to  regard  it  as  a  fixture. 

Even  the  chemist,  however,  is  tempted  to 
imagine  the  earth  as  it  would  have  been  if 
all  its  components  had  belonged  to  the  argon 
series.  The  atmosphere  would  have  consisted 
of  the  newly  discovered  elements,  the  sea 
would  have  been  made  of  higher  boiling 
undiscovered  members  of  the  series,  and 
even  rocks  and  sand  might  have  existed,  if 
any  of  them  were  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. This  world  would  have  had  clouds, 
winds,  rain,  tides  and  waves,  but  no  life;  for 
life  exists  only  through  chemical  energy, 
which  reproduces  heat  absorbed  from  the 
sun.  Lite  merely  guides  the  successive 
chemical  reactions  which  build  up  its  tran- 
scendently  mysterious  process;  without  the 
chemism  all  would  be  death. 

Leaving    the    realm  of    imagination,   one 
finds  facts  enough  to  form  the  basis  of  more 
legitimate  speculation.      For  instance,  there 
is  no  place  for  these  newcomers  in    the   old 
"system    of   the    elements,"   in    which  the 
seventy  or  more  older  elements  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  relative  weights    of  the 
so-called  atoms,  their  properties  recurring  at 
regular  intervals.     Perhaps    this    classifica- 
tion might  be  reconstructed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  admit  the  newcomers,  if  we  could  be  cer- 
tain of  their  atomic  weights;  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, a  very  essential  part  of  the  determination 
of  an  atomic  weight  is  the  analysis  by  weight 
of  one  or    more  of  the    compounds    of  the 
element    in    question,    and  the  newly  found 
gases  combine  with  nothing.  While  it  is  thus 
impossible   to  determine   the    atomic  weight 
of    argon    by  any   chemical    process,    noth- 
ing is  easier  than    to    discover    the  weight 
of  its    molecule.       According    to    the    very 
definition     of     the      idea,     each     molecule, 
when  in    the  state    of    a  gas    at    any    fixed 
temperature   and  pressure,   occupies  exactly 
the  same  volume   as   every  other  molecule, 
of  any  aeriform  substance  whatsoever.  *  One 
may    evidently    then    obtain    the    molecular 


weight    of  a  gas   by    comparing   the    weight 
of  a  given  vo  nine  of  any  gas  with  the  weight 
of  the  same  volume  of  a  gas  whose  molec- 
ular weight    is   known.      Since   ar^on    is  not 
quite  a  third  again  as  heavy  as   oxygen,  and 
we    are   accustomed    to    call    the    molecular 
weight    of   oxygen    32,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
molecular  weight  of  argon  must  be  about  40. 
In   the  same    way  the    molecular  weight  of 
helium  is  about  4.     The   molecular  weights 
of  the  newer  elements  are  still  too  uncertain 
to  be  worth    stating,  the    uncertainty  being 
only  due  to  the  fact  that  none  have  yet  been 
obtained  in  a  pure  state.     Now  a  molecule 
may  contain  one  or  more  atoms;    for  exam- 
ple, the  molecule  of  oxygen   gas    is   said  to 
contain    two    similar   atoms,   while    that    of 
phosphorous  vapor  is  said   to  contain  four. 
The  reasons   for  these  assumptions  are  very 
definite,  but  are  too  complex  to  admit  of  ex- 
planation   here.     Gases    having   more   than 
one   atom   to   the  molecule  always  seem   to 
use  up  a  portion   of  any  energy  which    may 
be  expended    upon   them    in  adjusting  rela- 
tions inside  of  the    molecule,    thus    leaving 
less  energy  to    influence  the  molecule   as  a 
whole.      Because  of  this,  it  is  possible   from 
the    rate    of    transmission    of   any    form    of 
energy  (for  instance,  sound)  through  a  gas, 
to  form  some  clue  as  to  the  number  of  atoms 
in  the  molecule.     Judged  by  this   criterion, 
which  is  more  satisfactory  to  physicists  than 
to  chemists,  each  of   the  new  gases   seem  to 
contain  only  one  atom  in  its   molecule.     If 
this  is  the  case,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
atoms  themselves  are  wholly  devoid  of  affin- 
ity; the  inertness  of  the  gases  cannot  be  due 
to  any  attraction  of  the  particles  for  one  an- 
other. 

Adopting  the  numbers  4  and  40  for  the 
atomic  as  well  as  the  molecular  weights  of 
helium  and  argon,  we  are  still  unable  to  find 
a  place  for  them  in  the  periodic  system  of 
the  elements.  Some  one  has  suggested  that 
these  inactive  substances  would  naturally 
form  the  connecting  links  between  the  pow- 
erful electro-negative  and  electro-positive 
elements  which  follow  one  another  in  suc- 
cessive portions  of  the  table;  but  unfortu- 
nately their  atomic  weights  do  not  put  them 
in  this  position.  Time  will,  perhaps,  solve 
the  difficulty;  for  the  present  one  cannot  but 
be  impressed  with  the  inadequacy  of  a  widely 
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accepted  generalization  to  cope  with  the  new 
situation. 

One  of  the  most  certain  of  the  criteria  of 
the  newness  of  argon  and  its  comrades  is  the 
singularity  of  their  spectra.  Probably  all 
gases  are  capable  of  yielding  at  least  two 
spectra  apiece,  one  being  produced  by  the 
vibrations  of  light  caused  by  intense  heat  (as 
in  the  sun's  atmosphere  or  in  the  intense  in- 
candescence of  the  electric  spark),  and  an- 
other being  produced  by  the  passage  of  a 
small  quantity  of  galvanic  electricity  at  a 
very  much  lower  temperature.  Each  of  the 
spectra  of  each  of  the  argon  group  is  utterly 
different  from  any  spectrum  previously  known 
on  the  earth.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
many  of  the  lines  in  the  hot  spectrum  of  he- 
lium had  been  observed  long  ago  in  the 
spectra  of  many  stars,  especially  in  some 
belonging  to  the  constellation  of  Orion;  and 
the  yellow  line  of  helium  has  been  known  in 
the  sun  for  years.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  also, 
that  the  hot  spectra  of  argon  and  its  com- 
panions seem  to  require  less  heat  than  those 
of  many  other  substances.  This  fact  maybe 
due  to  the  assumed  separate  existence  of  the 
atoms  in  the  new  gases;  lor  the  hot  spectra 
are  supposed  to  emanate  only  from  free 
atoms,  and  not  from  molecules.  The  hot 
spectrum  of  argon  is  rich  in  blue  lines,  while 
the  cold  spectrum  is  marked  by  the  predom- 
inance of  red. 

At   some  future  time,  when    mankind   has 


solved  the  riddle  involved  in  the  existence  of 
the  fixed  periods  of  vibration  causing  the 
multitudinous  lines  in  spectra,  all  these  ob- 
servations will  be  rich  in  meaning.  For  the 
present  we  can  only  feel  that  the  phenomena 
just  mentioned  bear  the  most  intimate  relation 
possible  to  thefundamental  essence  of  matei  ial 
and  force.  In  this  field  we  have  just  begun 
to  "  pan  out  "  a  little  gold  from  a  lode  which 
promises  to  yield  untold  richness. 

The  members  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  were 
astounded  to  hear,  at  its  recent  meeting,  of 
the  possible  discovery,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Brush, 
of  another  new  gas  in  the  atmosphere,  a  gas 
supposed  to  be  far  lighter  than  hydrogen 
and  to  permeate  all  space.  It  is  needless  to 
call  attention  to  some  obvious  theoretical 
objections  to  the  existence  of  this  so-called 
"  etherion,"  and  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for 
an  adequate  judgment  of  the  matter.  Mr. 
Brush's  observations  are  extremely  interest- 
ing and  important,  even  if  the  inference  from 
them  is  not  at  once  to  be  accepted.  In  such 
a  case  one  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
in  this  world  of  marvels  nothing  is  too  ex- 
traordinary to  be  believed,  provided  that  it 
is  attested  by  sufficient  experimental  evi- 
dence. The  only  question  in  any  case  can  be 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  to  prove 
the  point  under  consideration;  and  in  this 
particular  instance  it  is  safer  not  to  indulge 
in  the  precarious  pastime  of  prophecy. 


THE  STORY   OF  THE  SANTIAGO   CAMPAIGN 

BY    H.    E.    ARMSTRONG, 

A  War  Correspondent  of  the  Niw  York  "Sun." 


The  history -of  the  Santiago  campaign  has 
never  been  written.  Probably  it  will  never 
be  written  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  actors  in 
it.  Hitherto  the  glory  has  been  unevenly 
distributed,  some  men  getting  far  more  than 
their  share  of  it,  and  others,  who  behaved 
with  equal  or  greater  gallantry,  missing  the 
notice  of  the  press  or  failing  to  catch  their 
commander's  eye.  It  is  the  luck  of  cam- 
paigning. But  is  it  surprising  that  justice 
has  not  been  done  in  all  cases,  and  that  in- 
justice has  been  done  by  the  exaggeration 
into  heroism  of  deeds  to  which  others  than 


the  fortunate  man  singled  out  could  lay 
claim?  Never  was  a  movement  character- 
ized by  such  confusion,  hazard  and  uncer- 
tainty as  marked  the  advance  of  Wheeler's 
independent  cavalry  division  and  Kent's  in- 
fantry upon  San  Juan.  For  the  triumphant 
issue  the  country  is  indebted  to  the  indomi- 
table courage  of  the  private  soldier  and  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  company  officer  who 
dared  to  assume  responsibility.  Would  the 
army  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world  have 
taken  San  Juan  under  the  stupendous  condi 
tions  which  existed  on  July  1st? 
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To  the  writer  Gen.  H.  S.  Hawkins,  who 
led  the  First  Brigade  of  Kent's  infantry  up 
San  Juan  Fort  hill,  admitted  that  he  could 
give  no  account  of  the  movements  of  any 
other  regiments  than  those  he  had  com- 
manded— the  Sixth  and  Sixteenth  Regulars 
and  the  Seventy-first  New  York  Volunteers. 
Five  days  after  the  battle  he  did  not  know  in 
what  order  Kent's  division  had  marched  up 
the  road  to  the  assault.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  the  companies  of  almost  every 
regiment  became  widely  separated  in  the 
jungle  through  which  the  troops  deployed, 
and  that  infantry  supposed  to  be  operating 
on  the  left  of  the  road  dividing  the  forest 
became  mixed  up  with  cavalry  on  the  right 
of  it.  Captains  lost  touch  with  other  compa- 
nies in  their  own  regiments,  and  from  the 
hell  of  fire  in  the  manigua  their  men  emerged 
on  the  open  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge 
without  knowing  whether  they  were  being 
supported.  But  all's  well  that  ends  well. 
The  broken  lines  of  blue  felt  their  way  out  of 
the  dense  tropical  growth,  as  if  moved  by  a 
common  tactical  instinct,  and  with  short 
rushes,  dropping  into  the  grass  and  rising 
and  volleying,  they  swarmed  up  the  ridge 
and  wrested  it  from  the  Spaniards. 

We  have  Kent's  report  of  how  San  Juan 
was  carried;  we  have  Wheeler's,  and  last  of 
all  the  more  comprehensive  account  of  the 
whole  campaign  which  is  the  work  of  Shaf- 
ter's  pen  held  by  the  hand  of  Lieut,  (now 
Col  )  J.  D.  Miley;  but  somehow  they  are  not 
satisfying.  The  reader  is  baffled  by  their 
obscurities  and  finds  their  omissions  unac- 
countable. Kent  praises  the  infantry  at  the 
expense  of  the  cavalry;  Wheeler's  report 
deals  in  generalities  and  disappoints  by  its 
brevity;  and  Shafter  tries  to  forestall  criti- 
cism. 

To  understand  the  Santiago  campaign  it  is 
necessary  first  to  fix  some  dates  and  figures 
in  the  mind.  The  army  of  invasion  consisted 
°f  I5>337>  officers  and  men,  as  follows:  In- 
fantry— First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Sev- 
enth, Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Twelfth,  Thir- 
teenth, Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Twentieth, 
Twenty-first,  Twenty-second,  Twenty-fourth 
and  Twenty-fifth  regiments  of  Regulars,  and 
the  Seventy-first  New  York  and  Second  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers;  cavalry — eight  troops 
each    of  the  First,   Third,    Sixth,  Ninth  and 


Tenth  Regulars,  eight  troops  of  the  First 
Volunteer  cavalry  (Rough  Riders),  all  dis- 
mounted, and  four  mounted  troops  of  the 
Second  Regulars;  artillery — light  batteries  E 
and  K,  First  Regiment,  A  and  F  of  the  Sec- 
ond, and  batteries  G  and  H  of  the  Fourth 
Artillery,  with  siege-guns;  engineers — com- 
panies C  and  E;  signal  corps  and  hospital 
detachments.  So  that  General  Shafter  had 
with  him  the  flower  of  the  Regular  Army, 
two  crack  regiments  of  the  National  Guard 
and  a  regiment  of  volunteer  cavalry,  recruited 
among  the  most  daring  spirits  of  the  coun- 
try. The  dates  to  be  remembered  are:  June 
20th,  when  this  formidable  army  arrived  off 
Santiago  in  thirty-six  transports;  June  21st 
and  22d,  when  it  was  disembarked  at  Baiquiri 
and  Siboney;  June  24th,  when  the  Rough 
Riders  had  their  baptism  of  fire  at  Guasimas, 
and  the  First  and  Tenth  Cavalry  helped  to 
rout  the  Spaniards;  July  1st  and  2d,  when 
Caney  was  reduced  and  the  battle  of  Santiago 
was  fought;  July  16th,  when  General  Toral 
surrendered;  and,  finally,  July  17th,  when 
the  Spanish  troops  became  prisoners  of  war, 
the  American  flag  was  raised  over  the 
Governor's  palace  in  Santiago,  and  the 
Ninth  Infantry  marched  in  to  preserve 
order. 

As  soon  as  the  fleet  of  transports  drew  in 
toward  the  coast  at  Morro,  General  Shafter 
and  Admiral  Sampson  held  what  may  be 
termed  a  council  of  war.  The  Admiral,  of 
course,  was  to  have  charge  of  the  disem- 
barkation. Once  the  army  was  landed  Gen- 
eral Shafter  would  be  responsible  for  its 
operations.  Naturally  the  naval  and  military 
commanders  discussed  a  plan  of  campaign. 
The  time  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  know 
what  proposal  Sampson  made  to  Shafter  with 
a  view  to  co-operation,  and  why  the  General 
rejected  it.  That  the  army  was  jealous  of 
the  navy,  and  that  the  land  expedition  went 
off  "on  its  own  hook,"  so  to  speak,  are  pal- 
pable facts.  At  Tampa  the  army  had  feared 
that  before  it  could  get  into  the  war  the 
navy  would  end  it;  and  when  the  troops  ar- 
rived off  Santiago  their  fond  hope  was  to 
capture  the  city  before  the  navy  could  force 
an  entrance  into  the  harbor  and  destroy  Cer- 
vera's  fleet.  So  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Shafter  was  in  a  mood  to  take  advice  from 
Sampson. 
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Several  landing-places  were  considered, 
and  General  Garcia  was  called  into  consulta- 
tion. General  Shafter  met  him  at  Acerra- 
deros,  some  twenty  miles  west  of  Santiago, 
and  there  Col.  John  F.  Weston,  chief  com- 
missary, landed  some  rations  for  Garcia's 
army.  It  was  finally  decided  to  disembark 
the  American  troops  at  Daiquiri,  where  there 
were  a  dock  and  an  iron  pier,  the  latter  of 
which  was  not  available,  however,  for  put- 
ting our  soldiers  ashore.  The  dock  was  a 
very  small  affair,  but  not  to  be  despised. 
Our  war-ships  shelled  the  woods  for  miles 
on  each  side  of  Santiago  to  mislead  the 
Spaniards  as  to  the  real  landing-place.  At 
Baiquiri  a  hill  surmounted  by  a  block-house 
was  swept  by  shrapnel,  and  some  shells  were 
thrown  into  the  little  valley  beyond,  where 
it  was  supposed  the  Spaniards  might  be  in 
force.  But  altho  we  afterward  found  a  sys- 
tem of  trenches  commanding  the  beach  the 
enemy  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  had 
withdrawn  the  day  before,  first  setting  on  fire 
the  buildings  of  the  Juragua  Iron  Company 
and  destroying  two  locomotives  of  the  single- 
track  line  which  ran  inland  and  then  to 
Siboney  and  Santiago.  The  next  morning  a 
ragged  Cuban  soldier,  a  negro,  was  brought 
on  board  the  hospital  ship  "Olivette"  with 
his  arm  in  a  sling.  Our  shrapnel  had 
wounded  one  of  our  allies.  Without  wincing 
or  murmur  he  submitted  to  the  scooping  out 
of  his  wrist  in  which  a  fragment  had  lodged. 

Seven  thousand  men  and  a  large  quantity 
of  stores  had  been  landed  at  Baiquiri,  when 
the  order  was  given  to  change  the  base  to 
Siboney.  a  little  settlement  on  a  cove,  six 
miles  as  the  crow  flies  nearer  Santiago.  So 
the  transports  having  troops  on  board  went 
up  there.  Siboney  had  no  dock,  and  every 
man  put  ashore  had  to  wade  through  the 
surf,  while  boxes  of  hardtack,  bacon,  canned 
beef  and  coffee  must  be  carried  on  the  backs 
of  stevedores.  Some  time  later  the  engineers 
corps  built  an  apology  for  a  pier  at  Siboney; 
but  the  urgent  need  of  it  had  then  passed. 
It  may  as  well  be  said  at  this  point  that  the 
engineering  branch  was  a  disappointment. 
It  did  improve  the  road  between  Siboney  and 
San  Juan,  and  a  belated  bamboo  bridge 
across  the  Aguadores  River  —  a  bridge 
which  broke  down  and  was  never  repaired  — 
must  be  placed   to  its  credit;  b-it    the  engi 


neers  were  slow  and  awkward.    A  contractor's 
gang  would  have  put  them  to  the  blush. 

While  troops  were  disembarking  at  Si- 
boney, those  landed  at  Baiquiri  were  pushing 
up  the  Sevilla  Valley.  Restless,  active  Joe 
Wheeler  was  in  command  of  them.  On  the 
afternoon  of  June  23d,  Col.  Leonard  Wood's 
Volunteer  Cavalry  (Rough  Riders)  marched 
to  Siboney.  Gen.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  who 
commanded  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  Cav- 
alry Division,  sent  for  Colonel  Wood  on  the 
night  of  the  23d. 

"  Our  Cuban  scouts,"  said  General  Young, 
"have  found  the  Spaniards  in  force  about 
four  miles  out  from  Siboney  on  the  road  to 
Santiago,  and  to-morrow  the  cavalry  will 
fight  the  first  battle  of  the  war." 

The  story  got  around  the  next  day  that 
the  Rough  Riders  had  run  into  an  ambus- 
cade and  that  their  heavy  loss  was  attribu- 
table tostupidity  and  recklessness.  Nothing 
could  have  been  further  from  the  truth. 
The  engagement  was  carefully  planned. 
There  are  two  roads  leading  from  Siboney  to 
Guasimas,  where  they  meet — one  a  trail 
starting  up*a  steep  hill,  and  the  other  going 
round  by  way  of  the  valley.  The  Rough 
Riders  were  to  take  the  trail,  and  the  First 
and  Tenth  Cavalry,  the  latter  of  which  is  a 
colored  regiment,  the  valley  road.  The  trail 
passes  through  an  almost  unbroken  forest, 
hence  the  rumor  of  the  ambush.  At  dawn  the 
advance  was  begun.  With  sunrise  the  day  be- 
came oppressively  hot,  and  the  Rough 
Riders,  who  may  have  had  an  inkling  that 
they  were  going  into  action,  threw  off  their 
blanket-rolls  as  they  marched  along.  Only 
two  halts  were  made  and  the  pace  was  rapid. 
Young  Capt.  Allyn  Capron  was  riding  at 
"point."  He  got  a  glimpse  of  the  Spaniards 
a  short  distance  from  the  junction  of  the 
trail  and  the  valley  road,  and  sent  word  back 
to  Colonel  Wood.  In  a  few  minutes  more 
the  Rough  Riders,  deployed  to  right  and 
left  in  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle,  were 
exposed  to  a  storm  of  bullets  at  short  range 
which  veterans  might  have  quailed  before; 
but  they  did  not  give  ground.  In  fact,  they 
kept  advancing,  sturdily,  steadily,  irresisti- 
bly, and  volleying  at  the  word  of  command 
in  the  direction  of  an  enemy  they  could  not 
see.  The  Spaniards,  whose  strength  was 
about    4.000,     were    posted     on  three    hills 
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which  formed  a  horseshoe  about  the  roads 
up  which  the  Rough  Riders  on  the  left  and 
the  First  and  Tenth  Cavalry  on  the  right 
were  moving.  The  position  of  the  enemy 
should  have  been  impregnable,  but  the  stub- 
born American  advance  in  face  of  a  continu- 
ous fusillade,  took  the  heart  out  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  Cuban  foe,  whom  they  had 
fought  by  fits  and  starts  for  three  years,  had 
never  stood  more  than  one  volley.  The 
Americans  seemed  to  eat  lead. 

"The  more  we  fired  at  them,"  said  a  Span- 
ish officer  after  the  battle,  "the  more  they 
came  on." 

The  Spaniards,  to  account  for  their  re- 
treat, declared  that  they  had  believed  they 
were  fighting  the  van  of  the  American  Army, 
and  that  the  main  body  would  soon  come  up.  ' 
On  the  right  the  First  Cavalry,  which 
seemed  to  be  caught  in  a  trap,  had  six  men 
killed  and  eight  wounded;  and  the  casualties 
of  the  Tenth  were  two  killed  and  ten  wounded. 
The  Rough  Riders'  loss  was  eight  killed 
and  thirty-four  wounded.  Hard  by  the  ruins 
of  a  church  on  the  valley  road  you  will  find 
the  mound  under  which  the  dead  of  the 
regulars  were  buried,  and  a  few  yards  south 
of  the  spot  where  the  two  roads  come  to- 
gether lie  the  Rough  Riders  who  fell  in 
this  first  battle  of  the  war.  Their  behavior 
won  them  fame  in  the  army  at  once. 

"Them  thar  Rough  Riders  are  all  right," 
was  a  common  remark  among  the  regulars, 
who  finally  honored  them  with  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Eleventh  Cavalry,  there  being 
but  ten  regiments  of  that  branch  in  the 
army.  The  final  scene  in  this  now  historic 
engagement  was  a  charge  by  Troop  B  up  a 
slope  topped  by  an  abandoned  sugar-house, 
where  the  Spaniards  made  their  last  stand. 
It  was  brief  and  bloody.  In  accounts  of 
Guasimas  not  enough  credit  has  been  given 
as  a  rule  to  the  superb  work  of  the  First  and 
Tenth  United  States  Cavalry.  The  First 
fought  its  way  with  remarkable  coolness 
through  a  terrible  fire,  and  the  Tenth 
cleared  the  Spaniards  off  a  side  hill  in  most 
brilliant  style. 

After  Guasimas  the  army  moved  up 
through  the  valley  toward  Santiago  by  easy 
marches,  going  into  camp  on  each  side  of 
the  road.  Within  two  days  after  the  battle 
our  outposts  were  at  the  Aguadores  River, 


and  we  had  scouted  for  some  distance  be- 
yond. The  enemy  seemed  to  have  melted 
away.  Evidently  he  would  fight  the  big  bat- 
tle almost  under  the  walls  of  Santiago.  He 
might  have  contested  every  inch  of  the  way 
up  the  valley,  for  nature  had  strewn  Gibral- 
tar right  and  left  with  liberal  hand.  For 
six  days  after  Guasimas  the  army  had  a 
breathing-spell.  Considering  that  it  was  the 
rainy  season  the  weather  was  not  so  bad. 
The  Cubans  told  us  that  we  were  having  very 
little  rain,  altho  we  thought  some  of  the 
storms  were  severe.  The  main  road,  such  as 
it  was,  could  not  be  regarded  a,s  impassable 
even  for  siege-guns.  Never  afterward  were 
the  conditions  so  favorable  for  bringing  them 
up;  but  they  were  not  even  taken  off  the 
"Orizaba." 

On  the  last  day  of  June  General  Shafter 
decided  to  attack  the  Spaniards.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  the  conditions  demanded 
a  rough-and-tumble  fight.  He  cared  nothing 
for  strategy,  and  took  only  perfunctory  in- 
terest in  the  maps  daily  prepared  from  recon- 
naissances made  by  a  staff  of  six  young  offi- 
cers. In  his  report  General  Shafter  has 
given  several  reasons  for  his  determination 
to  wait  no  longer,  but  to  hurl  his  army  at  the 
enemy.  One  of  those  reasons  was  that  the 
health  of  his  men  would  soon  suffer  from  the 
alternate  rains  and  excessive  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate. There  was  no  sick-list  to  speak  of  at 
the  time.  Afterward  the  army  spent  weeks 
on.  the  ridge,  sleeping  on  the  brink*  of 
trenches  from  which  malaria-breeding  efflu- 
via rose,  and  almost  to  a  man  they  fell  sick. 
The  day  before  the  bloody  battle  of  Santiago 
a  staff  officer  made  this  statement:  "We 
have  not  brought  up  the  siege-guns  because 
the  General  thinks  San  Juan  can  be  taken 
with  the  light  artillery,  supported  by  infan- 
try." The  infantry  carried  it  with  scant  and 
exasperating  aid  from  the  artillery. 

The  disposition  of  the  battle  everybody 
now  knows  by  heart.  Lawton's  Second  Di- 
vision, consisting  of  Chaffee's  Brigade,  Sev- 
enth, Twelfth  and  Seventeenth  Infantry  ; 
Ludlow's,  Eighth,  Twenty-second  and  Sec- 
ond Massachusetts,  and  Miles's,  First,  Fourth 
and  Twenty-fifth  (all  infantry),  was  to  assault 
Caney,  a  small  fortified  village  on  the  right 
of  the  valley,  at  dawn;  up  through  the  cen- 
ter, taking  the  main  road  to  Santiago,  Kent's 
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First  Division  and  Wheeler's  cavalry  were  to 
march  on  San  Juan   hill  (it  is  really  a  terrace 
of  hills),  and  General  Duffield  was  to  make  a 
diversion  at  Aguadores,  an   antiquated   fort 
on  the   coast   three  miles  east  of  Morro,  the 
object  of  Duffield's  movement  being  to  coop 
up  the  Spaniards  at  this   point,  and    prevent 
them  from  re-enforcing  Linares  before  San- 
tiago.    Duffield's  command  consisted  of  the 
Thirty-third    Michigan,   part   of  the   Thirty- 
fourth   Michigan   and  2,000  Cubans.     While 
he  marched  up  the  railroad  track  on  Agua- 
dores the  navy  was  to  shell  the  old  strong- 
hold. General  Wheeler, commanding  the  cen- 
ter, had  the  largest  force.     In  his  cavalry  divi- 
sion were  the  First.  Third,  Sixth,  Ninth  and 
Tenth  Cavalry  and  the  Rough  Riders;  while 
Kent's  infantry  were   thus   brigaded:    Haw- 
kins, Sixth  and  Sixteenth  and  the  Seventy- 
first    New   York  ;    Pearson,    Second,    Tenth 
and  Twenty-first,  and  Wickoff,  Ninth,  Thir- 
teenth  and   Twenty- fourth.      On    the   right 
Capron's  battery  of  four  guns  was  to  throw 
solid  shell  and  shrapnel  into  Caney;  and  in 
the  center,  posted   on.  El  Pozo  hill,  twenty- 
six  hundred  yards  from   San  Juan,  Grimes's 
battery  of  four  guns   was  to  make  it  uncom- 
fortable for  the  Spaniards  on  San  Juan  ridge. 
It    was   expected  that    Caney   would  soon 
fall  before   the    blows  of  Lawton,    and  then 
he    was    to    push    on    and    co-operate    with 
Wheeler,  taking  position  on    his  right.     We 
were  to  be  in    Santiago  on  July  4th.  the  na- 
tional   holiday.     Caney,    altho    defended  by 
only  514  Spaniards,  kept  Lawton  hammering 
away  all  day.      He  was  not   able  to  get  up  to 
the  ridge  until   July    2d.     The  reduction  of 
Caney  was    not    a    military    necessity.       It 
was.  however,  a   disappointment   and  an  ag- 
gravation to   us.     All    the  world  knows  the 
story  of  how   Wheeler  carried  the  San  Juan 
terrace  of  bills, and  losing  no  time  intrenched 
himself.     Whether   it   was  intended  that  he 
should  do  so    without  the    co-operation    of 
Lawton    we  may  some  day  know.     But  after 
Wheeler  and  Kent  marched  into  the  zone  of 
fire    it  became  a    military  necessity  to  carry 
San  Juan  before  sunset.  When  Lawton  came 
up  the  right  was  extended   as    far  as  it  would 
go,  a  thin  blue  line;  but  with    the   arrival  of 
the  First  Illinois  Volunteers,  the   District  of 
Columbia  regiment  and  the  Ninth  Massachu- 
setts, Lawton  was  able  to   cut  off  all  hope  of 


the  Spaniards'  escape  in    the  direction  of   El 
Cobre.     The    enemy    in     their  trenches    at- 
tacked furiously  at  dawn  of  July  2d.  and  kept 
up  a  brisk  fire    all  day;    but    after    all  it  was 
light     compared      with     the    unintermittent 
volleying  of  the  day  before.   Our  troops  were 
dead-beat  from  digging  trenches  and  let  the 
Spaniards    do    most    of    the     fighting,     the 
damaging    effects     of      which    were    slight. 
On     the     night    of     the    2d,    a     full    moon 
sailing     in     the     sky,      there     was    a    brief 
but   determined  attempt     to  drive   us    from 
the    ridge;    but    the    assault  was    met    with 
such     a    steady,     withering    fire     that    the 
Spaniards    fell    back    in    confusion.     It   was 
the  end  of  the  murderous  fighting.     Flags  of 
truce  began  to  come  and  go,   and   it  became 
only  a    question    of    the    Spaniards  making 
the    best    terms.       General     Shafter    often 
threatened  to  open  fire   at    a  set   hour,  but 
wisely  extended  the  time  limit  of   the   truce. 
On  July  12th,  his  patience   being  exhausted, 
our   artillery  shelled  the   Spanish  lines,   and 
the   navy   threw    some    projectiles   into   the 
city.     The  reply  was  feeble.     The    next  day 
Grimes's   battery  and    Best's  battery  blazed 
away  at  intervals  on  the  enemy's  works,  and 
the  Spanish  sharpshooters   tried  to   pick  off 
some  of  our  men  in  the  trenches,  who  seldom 
piflled  a  trigger    in  return.     At  one  o'clock 
firing   ceased    on   both    sides,  and   the  cam- 
paign   was  practically  over.     General  Miles 
had  arrived  at  Siboney  with  re-enforcements 
of    6,000    men  and  six  batteries  of   artillery. 
The  Spaniards  were  living  on  rice,  Santiago 
was  surrounded,    and    on   July     16th    Toral 
capitulated.     The     campaign     bad    cost    us 
about  1,800 men  in  killed  and  wounded;  and 
by  yellow  fever  at   Siboney  and  the  front  we 
lost  100  more  in  a  total  of  1,500  cases.     The 
list  of  dead  from  malarial  and  typhoid  fevers 
has  not  yet  been  made  up. 


THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS. 

BY    BISHOP    H.    W.    WARREN. 

From   world  to   world    how   wide  those   hands 
extended ! 

To  what  abyss  of  suns  those  feet  descended  ! 

What  outlook  for  that  head  so  high  erected  ! 

Christ  saved    all    worlds  ;  not    even  ours  neg- 
lected. 
Patagonia,  S.  A. 


WOMAN'S    1IKLP  AT  MONTAl'K   POINT 


HY    ADA    STERLING. 


THE  following  facts  were  learned  m  a 
week's  stay  with  the  woman  nurses  at  Mon- 
tauk  Point. 

The  universal  protest  against  the  need- 
less sufferings  of  the  soldiers  at  Montauk 
Point,  the  lack  of  sufficient  medical  aid 
and  of  nurses,  of  which  a  busy  press  kept 
the  public  informed,  had  raised  a  na- 
tional indignation.  On  ever)-  side  the 
hospital  service  was  severely  criticised, 
and  with  reason,  since  it  was  not  until  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  fever-stricken,  emaciated 
men,  suffering  from  a  complication  of 
weakening  diseases  together  with  starvation 
and  exposure,  lay  helpless  upon  the  canvas 
cots  so  closely  placed  in  the  limited  space  of 
the  tent  hospitals  as  to  make  the  passing  of 
one  person  between  them  difficult,  that  the 
officers  in  charge  consented  to  accept  the 
assistance  which  trained  nurses  had  proffer- 
ed repeatedly.  Application  after  application 
had  been  made  by  nurses  of  acknowledged 
skill  for  authority  to  enter  the  wards  for 
hospital  work;  but  all  were  refused  with  the 
statement  that  help  was  not  needed. 

When  the  country  was  almost  hysterical 
in  its  impotent  expostulations,  the  directress 
of  nurses  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  visited  the 
camp  and,  sickened  at  the  sights  which  met 
her  on  every  side,  pointed  out  the  alarming 
condition  of  the  men,  and  urged  the  accept- 
ance of  assistance  from  trained  women  hos- 
pital workers.  It  may  be  stated  that  the 
men  nurses  who  had  been  summoned  could 
not  be  induced  to  stay  in  the  camp  hospital, 
and  at  this  time,  the  middle  of  August,  the 
doctor's  assistants  consisted  of  orderlies 
taken  from  the  several  regiments  of  which 
the  camp  was  composed,  all  inexperienced 
men,  and  none  confident  of  his  own  good 
health.  The  grave  consequences  of  such 
care,  however  sympathetically  given,  were 
clearly  foreseen  by  Mrs.  Ouintard,  the  di- 
rectress before  mentioned,  and  she  at  once 
offered  to  give  her  services  gratuitously  and 
to  bring  capable  assistants  with  her  if  per- 
mission were  only  given  her  to  begin  work. 
This  offer  passed    as   unheeded,  apparently, 
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as  had -others  made  previously;  nevertheless, 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  her  visit,  the 
governors  of  the  hospital,  awakening  to  the 
grave  spread  of  the  Cuban  and  typhoid 
fevers,  telegraphed  her  to  come  and  bring 
as  many  available  nurses  as  possible.  Eleven 
carefully  selected  helpers  immediately  accom- 
panied their  leader  to  the  hospital,  where 
they  were  to  face  a  work  which  by  far 
exceeded  every  preconceived  idea  of  what 
camp  life  in  its  pitiful  side  could  be. 

This  was  what  met  the  gaze  of  the  first 
twelve  nurses  who  went  on  the  seventeenth 
of  August  to  Camp  Wikoff  :  Seven  hundred 
or  more  men,  so  wasted  that  stories  are  told 
of  parents  who,  coming  to  the  tents  to  seek 
their  sons,  refused  at  first  to  recognize  the 
wrecks  that  were  pointed  out  to  them  as  they 
lay  helpless  upon  the  cots  that  stood  inclose 
rows,  gray  draped  and  somber  under  the  uni- 
form army  blankets.  Upon  every  pillow  was 
a  bloodless  face,  with  great  staring  eyes,  and 
untrained  beard  grown  abnormally  long  dur- 
ing the  campaign  in  Cuba,  and  lips  burned 
white  with  fever.  The  situation  was  unpar- 
alleled in  the  experience  of  the  nurses,  and 
if  one  or  two  went  down  in  trying  to  meet  it, 
this  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at. 

For  several  days  this  handful  of  women 
divided  among  themselves  the  care  of  these 
hundreds  ol  patients,  until,  the  wedge  having 
entered,  other  nurses  followed  in  relays  of 
from  twenty  to  forty  a  week.  By  the  seventh 
of  September  there  were  in  the  camp  one 
hundred  and  ten  trained  nurses  and  one  hun- 
dred sisters  of  charity  from  various  religious 
societies.  A  yet  larger  number  could  have 
more  easily  kept  pace  with  the  constantly 
incoming  sick,  yet  the  improvement  in  the 
general  condition  of  the  hospital  was  most 
marked. 

Of  the  accommodations  hastily  prepared 
for  the  first  nurses  to  arrive  in  camp,  little 
may  be  said.  A  simple  tent  with  the  brown 
earth  for  a  floor,  a  canvas  cot  and  an  army 
blanket,  constituted  all  the  bedroom  com- 
forts to  be  obtained;  but  these  were  all  that 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  sensible  women 
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of  whom  the  party  was  composed.  As  for 
meals,  these  were  taken  in  the  rough  wooden 
shed  which  was  known  as  the  "Diet 
Kitchen,"  at  the  end  of  the  long  walk  or 
aisle  which  divided  the  hospital  tents.  In 
this  kitchen  were  two  huge  iron  ranges  in 
which  blazing  fires  were  necessarily  kept  at 
all  times.  Opposite  the  ranges  and  within 
nine  feet  of  them,  extending  the  full  length 
of  the  shed,  were  long  plank  tables  at  which 
junior  officers,  surgeons,  commissary  clerks 
and  nurses  sat  upon  rough  plank  seats.  The 
table  utensils  were  of  the  plainest,  napery 
being  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  there  was 
no  attempt  at  culinary  fancy-wDrk.  Coffee 
was  served  in  huge,  thick  bowls;  and  tin 
bread-pans,  holding  two  or  three  pounds  of 
butter,  did  duty  as  butter-dishes  for  general 
table  use.  It  was  astonishing  the  amount  of 
humor  the  more  philosophic  ones  fo.und  in 
the  situation  and  how  carefully  the  men  con- 
sidered the  needs  of  the  newly  arrived 
nurses. 

Mingling  with  these  workers  a  mother 
would  sometimes  be  found,  or  some  other 
person,  not  always  feminine,  whose  tear- 
stained  face  told  of  the  tragedy  come  upon 
them  in  the  hospital  wards.  These  were 
harrowing  sights  for  the  first  nurses,  but 
within  a  few  days  a  new  dining-tent  was 
erected  for  their  use,  a  special  cook  had  been 
appointed,  and  soon  appetizing  food  was 
served  plainly  in  more  congenial  surround- 
ings and  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  main 
hospital  to  make  a  short  walk  in  the  fresh 
air  obligatory.  Large  sleeping-tents  with 
boarded  floors  were  likewise  prepared,  and 
within  a  week  a  condition  was  established 
which  allowed  each  worker  the  opportunity 
for  rendering  her  best  service. 

These  provisions  for  the  nurses'  comfort 
were  made  none  too  soon,  however,  for 
already  twenty-two  other  huge  hospital  tents 
had  been  set  up  in  the  "Annex,"  and  each 
day  for  many  successive  ones  saw  the  disem- 
barkation ol  more  and  more  patients.  Also, 
many  of  the  men  who,  upon  their  arrival,  re- 
fused to  be  considered  among  th^  sick,  were 
forced  to  yield  to  their  exhaustion  and  enter 
the  hospital.  All  over  the  camp  mounted 
officers  galloped,  shouting  an  order  here  and 
there  for  a  stretcher.  Then  a  little  proces- 
sion would  appear,  led  by  a  surgeon,  followed 


by  tall  soldiers  carrying  a  companion  on  a 
canvas  stretcher  and  accompanied  by  a  cler- 
gyman or  some  reverent  companion  shielding 
the  sick  one  from  the  sun  with  an  umbrella. 
Not  infrequently  another  procession  would 
be  passed  going  in  an  opposite  direction,  but 
in  this  case  the  patient  would  be  covered 
with  a  white  sheet  and  the  comrade  it  car- 
ried had  ceased  to  need  the  offices  of  chap- 
lain or  friend  save  for  the  final  dropping  of 
"dust  unto  dust."  In  this  way  life  and 
death  brushed  by  each  other  at  every  step  in 
Camp  Wikoff. 

It  was  this  moving  among  the  sick  and  the 
dead  which  unnerved  some  of  the  nurses. 
For  days  they  could  see  no  progress  made, 
and  their  work  had  a  touch  of  desperation  in 
it.  Sometimes  a  nurse  would  work  for  an 
hour  with  some  feeb>e  one,  administering 
liquid  nouiishment  drop  by  drop  because  the 
patient,  dying  for  want  of  it,  was  yet  too  weak 
to  make  an  effort  to  swallow.  The  patient 
persistency  with  which  the  nurses  jealously 
tried  to  step  between  death  and  their  charges 
was  heroic;  and  where  one  began  to  show 
signs  of  improvement  it  gave  a  delight  which 
sometimes  showed  itself  in  sudden,  glad 
tears. 

Many  relatives  and  friends  of  the  sick  men 
came  to  the  camp,  and  in  some  instances, 
when  not  unnerved  by  the  sights  about  them, 
proved  to  be  valuable  assistants  to  the 
nurses.  There  were  at  first  no  accommoda- 
tions in  camp  for  the  housing  of  such  visitors, 
and  wherever  an  available  foot  or  two  of 
space  was  found  in  ihe  nurses'  tents,  cots 
were  placed  for  their  convenience.  Often 
wearied  nurses,  who  had  been  on  duty  for 
many  hours  and  were  trying  to  take  a  needed 
rest,  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  and 
anxious  questioning  of  a  newcomer;  and  not 
infrequently  were  nurses  obliged  to  listen 
throughout  a  long  night  to  the  sobbing  of 
some  one  who  had  come  to  camp  from  a  long 
distance  only  to  find  the  loved  one  she  was 
seeking  dead.  To  a  well  person  in  an  ordi- 
nary hospital  this  would  have  been  sadden- 
ing; to  the  nurse  under  the  strain  of  caring 
for  an  unusual  number  of  patients,  all  trem- 
bling near  the  very  brink  of  death —perhaps 
some  had  died  before  her  eyes — this  was  a 
terrible  supplement  to  the  strain  of  the  day. 
By  the  first  of  September  several  tents  for 
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Strangers  were  erected,  and  a  kind  of  system 
was  established  whereby  the  relays  of  night 
and  day  nurses  were  fairly  well  provided   for. 

Their  waking  time,  however,  was  spent  in 
the  hospital.  This  consisted  of  eighteen 
large  tents,  each  formed  of  six  small  tents 
placed  next  each  other,  each  large  tent  hold- 
ing between  forty  and  fifty  patients  and  con- 
stituting a  ward.  Each  ward  was  cared  for 
by  one  physician  and  four  nurses,  two  night 
and  two  day  nurses,  assisted  by  such  order- 
lies as  were  at  their  command.  One  of  the 
small  tents  in  each  ward  was  reserved  for 
kitchen  or  dispensary  purposes,  where  linen 
and  such  common  remedies  as  quinine, 
malted  milk  and  lithia  water  were  kept, 
also  the  refrigerator  where  milk  was  stored. 
Here  chairs  were  provided  for  the  rare  mo- 
ment when  the  nurse  might  sit  down. 

On  bright  days  the  end  and  side  flaps  of 
the  tents  were  lifted,  so  that  the  kind  breezes 
could  play  about  the  feeble  ones,  clothed  for 
the  first  time  in  months  in  dry  linen,  and 
sleeping  in  real  beds. 


The  tasks  of  the  night  nurses  were  even 
sadder,  for  then  the  wards  were  darkened 
and  silent.  Every  ten  minutes  or  so  the 
night  nurse  would  slip  softly  by  the  cots, 
alert  to  discover  a  sign  of  restlessness  among 
the  sleepers.  Wherever  a  patient  was 
seen  to  be  awake  she  would  swiftly  return 
with  a  glass  of  malted  or  sweet  milk  with 
which  to  soothe  him  again  into  refreshing 
sleep. 

But  woman's  help  at  Montauk  did  not  end 
with  the  efforts  of  those  who  went  person- 
ally to  the  camp.  Women  at  a  distance  were 
also  busy  on  behalf  of  the  sick,  and  pro- 
visions for  the  hospital  and  for  the  convales- 
cents flowed  in  in  a  continuous  stream. 
Nothing  was  forgotten;  food,  medicines, 
medical  apparatus,  wisely  chosen  articles  of 
clothing,  such  as  pajamas,  than  which  noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  welcome  during 
the  hot  days  of  August,  came  in  in  such 
quantities  as  to  relieve  all  anxiety  as  to  pos- 
sible needs. 

New  York  City. 


THE  SNOW-SHOES    OF  GLOOSKAP. 


BY    THEODORE    ROBERTS. 


For  many  years  the  Maliseets  had  rested 
secure  beside  their  inland  river — secure  from 
pestilence,  famine  and  battle  with  their  north- 
ern and  western  enemies.  In  those  old  days 
— long  before  tne  venturesome  dragon-ships 
of  the  Vikings  had  scented  our  lands,  long 
before  Columbus  had  pondered,  ages  before 
Lescarbot  had  conceived  his  merry  rhymes 
— the  forests  of  the  Maliseets  were  full  of 
game  and  the  rivers  of  fish.  The  salmon 
glittered  in  the  toiling  rapids  like  the  silver 
heads  of  arrows;  the  brown,  lithe  trout  lay 
in  the  eddies.  Joy  was  in  every  wigwam, 
and  the  corn-fields,  facing  the  river  and 
sheltered  by  the  forests,  gave  their  yel- 
low bread  to  the  reapers,  season  after 
season.  The  warriors,  so  long  unroused  by 
war-cry  and  blood,  threw  aside  their  hatchets 
and  became  poets  and  lovers.  The  children 
and  babes  lay  d  reaming  on  the  river  meado  ws 
all  daylong,  watching  the  sky  through  lazy 
lids.  At  night,  when  the  fires  sent  up  offer- 
ings of  sparks  and  smoke  to  the  stars,  an 
aged  squaw  told  them  stories  of  years  gone 
by. 


Some  men  built  canoes  out  of  red  bark 
and  cedar;  others  followed  the  woodland 
trail  with  shaft  on  string;  the  women  tended 
the  corn  in  its  season,  and  fringed  the  cured 
skins  of  animals. 

For  a  long  time,  when  the  world  was  young, 
the  Maliseets  lived  the  lives  of  gods. 

One  day  a  hunter  came  from  far  up  the 
river  in  his  slim  craft,  paddling  like  a  devil 
and  crying  that  the  Iroquois  were  upon  them. 
The  season  was  lace  autumn.  All  the  elms 
were  naked,  and  the  maples  held  a  red  leaf 
here  and  there.  Frost  covered  the  ground 
each  morning,  and  the  slower  streams  knew 
already  the  bondage  of  ice.  The  news  of 
the  hunter  woke  the  villages  to  consterna- 
tion. The  children  left  the  old  hag's  stories 
and  watched  the  warriors  mending  their 
shields.  The  medicine-men  prayed,  dancing 
all  the  while  in  hideous  guise,  to  the  great 
god  Glooskap.  Glooskap  was  far  in  the 
north;  but  their  prayers  went  out  to  him  on 
the  wind.  The  women  left  skins  half  paint- 
ed, and  the  year's  corn  unground  between 
the    mills.     The    Iroquois    filled    the  woods 
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like  leaves — the  stream  was   black  with  their 
canoes. 

Glooskap,  in  his  lodge  of  frozen  snow,  heard 
the  prayers  of  the  Maliseets,  like  a  child's 
sobbing  come  to  him  on  the  wind.  He 
listened,  bending  his  head  under  the  north- 
lights.  His  spear  of  ash-wood  lay  beside  him, 
and  his  snow-shoes  stood  at  the  lodge  door. 
He  bound  his  shoes  to  his  feet  and  sped 
southward.  The  crystal  prisms  of  the  north- 
lights  clashed  above  him  as  he  ran  onward. 
The  icebergs  threw  back  the  reflection  of 
his  crimson  blanket  and  belt  of  wampum. 
The  fields  of  eternal  winter  snapped  and 
crunched  under  his  feet. 

The  braves  in  the  Maliseet  village  collected 


for  the  battle,  for  the  enemy  was  swarming 
toward  them.  They  knew  that  their  scalps 
would  deck  the  belts  of  the  Iroquois,  for  they 
were  outnumbered  fifty  to  one.  Hut  they 
sang  their  war-songs  bravely. 

The  god  Glooskap  drew  near.  The  trees 
bent  before  him  and  snowflakes  fell  from  his 
hair.  The  Iroquois,  hearing  his  coming, 
turned  and  fled;  but  the  angered  god  fol- 
lowed after.  At  the  brink  of  the  river  he 
paused,  and  seeing  no  snow  or  ice  beyond, 
he  shook  the  shoes  from  his  feet  into  the 
stream,  and  to  this  day  they  lie  there — The 
Snow-Shoe  Islands,  on  the  blue  breast  of  the 
St.   John. 

Nnw  York  City. 


CRETE  OF  LEGEND  AND    LITERATURE. 

BY    JOHN    PATTERSON, 

Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Louisville,  Kv.,  High  School. 


The  eyes  of  the  World  have  been  for  two 
years  turned  to  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  midway  between  Egypt  and  Greece 
—Crete,  Candia  or  in  Turkish,  Kiridi.  The 
ancient  history  of  this  island  is  specially  in- 
teresting, for  by  some  historians  it  is  thought 
to  be  a  cradle  of  the  European  civilization 
imported  from  Phenicia  and  Egypt,  where 
the  infant  prodigy  left  an  eternal  influence  of 
its  sojourn. 

Civilization  is  not  the  only  famous  infant 
nursed  in  Crete;  for  was  not  "Zeus  most 
glorious,  greatest,"  himself  brought  there  by 
his  mother  Rhea,  to  escape  his  father 
Chronos's  passion  for  swallowing  his  chil- 
dren; and  was  he  not  fed  there  by  the 
nymphs  on  the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthea 
and  by  the  wild  bees  on  honey  from  mount 
Dicte  ?  It  was  to  this  home  of  his  infancy 
that  Zeus  atterward  swam  with  his  bride 
Europa  on  his  back,  when  he  had  assumed 
the  form  of  a  bull,  "between  whose  brows 
shone  a  circle  of  silver,  while  the  rest  of  his 
body  was  glossy  chestnut;  whose  eyes  gleam- 
ed, flashing  the  lightning  of  desire,  and  from 
whose  head  twin  horns  branched  like  horns 
of  the  crescent  moon,"  as  Moschos  relates 
in  his  Idyll  II.  From  the  union  ol  Zeus  and 
Europa  sprang  Minos  and  Rhadamanthos, 
Minos  the  famous  legislator  and  King  of 
Crete,  and    both   of  them   judges  in    Hades 


after  death.     Another  legend  connected  with 
Crete  is  that   of  the  Minotaur.      Minos,  the 
grandson  of  the  famous  Minos,  once  boasted 
that  the  gods   always  answered   his  prayers, 
and  in  proof  of  it   boldly  prayed  to  Poseidon 
to  send  a  bull    up  from    his  pastures    in  the 
sea,  with  a  promise  that  it  should  be  sacrificed 
on  Poseidon's  own  altar.      The  earth-shaker 
(Poseidon)  complied  with  his  wish,  no  doubt 
because  the  savor  of  burnt  bull  was  as  pleas- 
ing to  his  nostrils  as  to  those  of  his  mighty 
brother  and  kinsfolk  in  the  skies,  whatever 
the  miracle  by  which  it  penetrated  the  waves 
to  his  nose.     Minos   so  admired    the  beauty 
ot  the  sea-born  animal — that   aplwos  or  sea- 
foam  must  have  been  a  wonderful  cosmetic 
as  Aphrodite's  charms  also  testify — that  he 
substituted    another    for    it  in  the  sacrifice. 
Poseidon   took  vengeance  by  making  Pasi- 
phae,  Minos's    wife,   conceive  a    passion  for 
the  bull.     The  bull    became    the    sire  of    a 
monster  with    a  human    head   and    a  bull's 
body  or  a   bull's  head  and    a    human  body, 
which  was  kept  at  Crete  in  a  labyrinth  built 
by  Daidalos,  the  cunning  craftsman.      How  a 
tribute  of  seven  young  men  and  seven  maid- 
ens to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur  had  to  be 
paid  yearly  by  Athens  to  Minos,  who  had  con- 
quered Athens  in  war,  and  how  finally  Prince 
Theseus  went  to    Crete    in   the   black-sailed 
ship,  and.  guided  by  a  silken  thread   held  by 
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the  lovely  Ariadne,  found  and  slew  the  great 
monster  in  the  labyrinth,  has  been  made 
familiar  to  most  of  us  by  Hawthorne,  in  his 
"  Tanglewood  Tales."  We  have  all  read, 
too,  of  Daidalos's  making  wings  of  wax  for 
himself  and  son  Ikaros  to  use  in  escaping 
from  Crete,  and  of  Ikaros,  attracted,  no 
doubt,  by  the  splendor  of  the  sun,  like  a 
moth  to  a  gorgeous  light,  flying  too  close  to 
it  and  falling  with  melted  wings  into  the  sea 
made  renowned  by  his  name.  Not  so  repug- 
nant to  our  experience  15  this  myth  as  the 
former,  however,  since  Ikaroses  every  day 
are  plunging  here  and  there  from  too  lofty 
flights,  scarcely  even  making  a  ripple  on 
oblivion. 

Palaiphatos  explains  the  legend  of  Europa 
by  saying  a  Cretan  named  Tauros  (bull) 
engaged  in  war  against  Tyre  and  abducted 
to  his  home,  among  other  maids,  Europa,  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Tyre.  But  all  of 
these  stories  seem  to  be  sun-myths.  Europa 
is  the  dawn  and  Zeus  the  heaven,  and  the 
bull  is  the  cloud  that  comes  to  bear  Europa 
away  to  the  western  land,  Crete.  Minos,  tho 
many  believe  that  he  had  a  more  personal 
existence,  may  be  man,  the  Indian  Manu,  the 
solar  hero  and  solar  king  of  Crete.  Ikaros  is 
a  reflection  of  Phaethon,  one  of  the  steeds 
of  the  Dawn.  Many  other  legends  cluster 
around  the  Mediterranean  island — of  deserted 
Prokris  obtaining  there,  from  Artemis,  a 
spear  which  could  not  miss  its  mark  and  a 
hound  that  never  failed  to  catch  its  prey, 
etc. 

Crete  was  well  sung  in  classic  poetry.  In 
the  Homeric  poems  mention  is  first  made  of 
it  in  literature.  In  the  "Catalogue  of 
Ships,"  B  645  sqg.,  are  found  the  following 
verses: 

"  And  Idomeneus.  famed  with  the  spear, 
was  the  Cretans'  chief.  These  held  Knossos 
and  walled  Gortyn,  Lyktos,  Miletos  and  glis- 
tening Lykastos;  Paistos  and  Rytion,  well 
peopled  cities.  And  there  were  other  hosts 
that  dwelt  round  about  hundred-citied  Crete; 
and  of  them  all  the  spear-famed  Idomeneus, 
chief." 

Pindar  sings  of  the  "Cretan  archers  "  in  P. 
5,  and  also  mentions  the  Cretans  in  Frag. 
43.  Anakreon  celebrates  Crete's  richness  in 
all  things  "that  Eros  revels  among" 
(XXXII,    21-23).       Horace    speaks    of     its 


hundred   cities,    Lib.    II;  Car.    XXVII,    33, 

34: 

"  Quae  simul  centum  ieligit  polenlou, 

Oppidis  Creten" 

and  Epod.  Car.  IX,  29,  30: 

"  A ul  ille  centum  nobilem  Cretam  urbibus 
Venlis  iturus  12011  suis." 

The  Odyssey  makes  frequent  mention  of 
Crete,  XIV,  £19  sgg  ;  XVI,  62;  XIX,  186,  and 
particularly  in  XIX,  172  sgg.: 

"  There  is  a  land  Crete  in  the  midst  of  the 
wine-hued  deep.  Fair,  fertile  and  gi  rt  by  the 
sea.  Therein  are  many  men,  yea,  countless 
hosts,  and  cities  ninety,"  etc. 

For  the  assistance  which  the  Cretans  ren- 
dered the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war,  legend 
says  that  Minos's  shade  brought  famine  and 
pestilence  on  them,  because  the  Trojans  had 
refused  to  aid  in  avenging  his  murder  in 
Sicily,  where  he  was  killed  while  engaged 
in  a  search  for  Daidalos. 

The  Dorians  settled  in  Crete  some  time 
after  their  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
the  Spartan  constitution  was  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Cre- 
tan. Diogenes  Laertius  in  his  sketch  of  the 
Cretan  poet,  Epimenides,  says,  "he  was 
reported  to  have  written  to  the  legislator 
Solon  a  letter  embracing  the  republic  which 
Minos  founded  among  the  Cretans."  The 
cities  were  ruled  by  ten  Kosmoi  (Arist.  Pol. 
2,  10,  6,  etc.),  selected  from  particular  fam- 
ilies; a  Senate,  or  Gerousia,  of  thirty  and  a 
popular  assembly,  Ekklesia,  which  had  only 
a  nominal  power,  however.  This  republican 
form  of  government  succeeded  the  monar- 
chical which  Minos  first  established;  but  it  was 
Minos's  intenticfn  that  it  should  do  so. 
Minos's  theory  and  practice  of  monarchy 
were  such  as  to  leave  a  model  to  all  ages. 
Hesiod  calls  him  "the  most  kingly  of  mor- 
tal kings,"  and  Homer,  "the  familiar  fiiend 
of  great  Zeus." 

The  Cretans  were  famous  as  navigators  in 
the  time  of  Homer  and  as  archers  in  Plato's 
time  (De  Leg.  I),  perhaps  long  before.  They 
used  a  bow  made  of  horn,  such  as  the  bow  of 
Pandaros    described    in    II,    IV,     195    sqq. : 

"well  polished,  made  from  the  herns  of  a 
bounding  goat — which  grew  sixteen  palms  long 
from  its  head.  These  a  horn-polisher  wrought 
with  skill  and  fitted  together,  and  after  he  had 
smoothed  the  whole  carefully,  put  thereon  a 
golden  tip." 
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Otherwise  the  bow  was  made  of  a  single 
piece  of  elastic  wood.  They  were  taught 
early  in  life  to  excel  in  drawing  the  bow,  and 
were  trained  in  a  kind  of  a  dance,  orsites  or 
epikredios,  resembling  the  Pyrrhic,  in  which 
arms  were  held  in  their  hands  and  a  facility 
in  their  use  acquired.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  Cretan  accuracy  in  the  use  of  the 
bow,  they  could  not  shoot  as  far  as  the  Per- 
sians, as  Xenophon  tells  us,  Anab.  Ill,  3; 
which  statement  he  repeats  in  15,  when  he 
says: 

"  For  now  the  enemy  were  shooting  and 
slinging  so  far,  that  the  Cretans  were  not  able 
to  reach  them  infturn  with  their  arrows,"  etc. 

Athenaios  relates,  B.  XIV,  24,  that  the 
Cretans  always  went  to  war  to  the  strains  of 
the  lyre;  and  he  writes  B.  IV,  22,  of  their 
banquets,  quoting  from  Dosiades.  For 
these  banquets,  or  syssitia,  every  man  con- 
tributed a  tithe  of  his  harvests. 

The  citizens  were  all  divided  into  messes 
called  andreia.  A  woman  with  slaves  served 
each  mess,  and  had  the  privilege  of  selecting 
the  choice  bits  from  the  table  and  of  placing 
them  before  the  most  distinguished  guests. 
Two  houses  in  each  town  were  set  aside  for 
the  syssitia,  and  two  tables  in  each  house 
were  spread  for  strangers.  Young  men  were 
given  half  of  the  meat  served,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  touch  any  of  the  other  dishes.  A 
krater  of  wine  for  common  use,  mixed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  custom,  with  water, 
was  placed  on  the  table  while  the  meal  was 
in  progress,  and  a  second  bowl  after  the 
removal  of  the  dishes.  When  the  meal  was 
over  the  affairs  of  state  were  discussed,  and 
the  lives  of  great  men  specially  commented 
on,  in  order  to  incite  the  youth  to  imitate 
their  deeds. 

Such  Doric  simplicity  gradually  disap- 
peared in  later  times,  and  the  Cretans  dete- 
riorated in  habits  and  morals;  for  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  says  of  them  (Titus  1 :  12):  "  One  of 
themselves,  even  a  prophet  of  their  own 
[Epimenides],  said,  The  Cretans  are  always 
liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies." 

One  of  the  strangest  customs  of  the  an- 
cient Cretans  was  that  of  a  man's  taking  a 
bride  by  force.  There  was  probably  a  previ- 
ous betrothal  by  her  father;  but,  at  all  events, 
she  was  seized  and  carried  off  from  her  home, 


and  given  in  charge  of  an  elderly  woman 
{nympheuiria)  in  the  bridegroom's  own 
house. 

After  the  bridegroom  had  gone  to  the 
syssitia  this  woman  cut  off  the  young  bride's 
hair,  put  men's  dress  on  her,  even  to  the 
shoes,  and  left  her  lying  in  a  dark  room. 
When  her  husband  returned,  he  conducted 
his  wife  to  the  bridal  chamber.  An  appear- 
ance of  concealment  also  was  continued  for 
some  time;  the  young  man  lived  as  before 
with  the  youth  of  the  city,  and  only  visited 
his  wife  in  secret. 

The  Cretans  were  familiar  among  the  an- 
cients as  mercenary  soldiers,  but  possibly 
not  as  much  so  as  the  Carians  (see  Eur. 
Cyclops.  654),  and  Cic,  pro  Flacco,  ch.  27, 
§65:  "Quid  detota  Caria" etc.);  and  Thukyd- 
ides,  Hist.  VII,  57,  says: 

"  It  was  their  lot  while  aiding  the  Rhodians 
in  founding  Gela,  in  the  roll  of  mercenaries,  to 
side,  altho  unwillingly,  against  their  own  colo- 
nists and  not  with  them." 

With  the  triumph  cf  the  Roman  arms  over 
the  Grecian  world,  Crete  in  B.C.  68-66,  was 
conquered  by  Q.  Metellus,  and  afterward  was 
formed  into  one  province  with  Cyrenaica. 
On  the  division  01  the  empire,  it  was  inclu- 
ded in  the  share  of  the  Eastern  monarchs.  In 
823  a  D.  Crete  was  conquered  by  the  Sara- 
cens, who  built  the  city  of  Candia.  It  was 
not  taken  from  the  Saracens  until  960,  when 
Nicephorus  Pnocas  reconquered  it.  Bald- 
win I  afterward  gave  the  island  to  Pope 
Boniface,  who  sold  it  to  the  Venetians  in 
1204.  It  was  conquered  in  1669,  after  a  war 
of  twenty-four  years  by  the  Turks,  in  whose 
possession  it  still  remains. 

According  to    Polybius,  Crete  was  always 
engaged  in  internal   wars;    nor  have  the  ages 
disproved  the    historian's  assertion,  judging    * 
from  the  insurrections  of  1866,  1891  and  the 
present  one. 

Whatever  changes  Crete  may  have  under- 
gone with  the  centuries,  memories  cling  to  it 
sacred  with  the  lessons  and  beauty  of  Hel- 
lenic mythus,  art  and  literature.  The  good 
wishes  of  civilization  follow  all  that  is  Greek, 
and  the  heart  of  the  enthusiast  travels  an 
imaginary  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  "Zeus 
Diktaios"  on  Luktas  and  throbs,  for  "  Zeus 
puts  it  in  the  soul,"  in  sympathy  with  the 
clang  of  the  Sfakiat's  bow. 
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FOR  several  weeks  it  has  been  known  tli  Lt 
the  workmen  behind  the  screens  on  the 
second  story  of  the  new  Congregational 
House  in  Boston  were  executing  a  series  of 
tablets  designed  to  represent  certain  impor- 
tant events  in  the  history  of  the  denomina- 
tion. As  the  obstructions  have  now  been 
partially  removed,  it  is  possible  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  completed  work. 

The  first  impression  is  that  it  is  a  unique 
feature  in  our  American  architecture.  Pos- 
sibly in  other  cities  there  may  be  something 
of  the  kind,  but  never  before  has  Boston  had 
scenes  from  American  history  sculptured  on 
the  fagade  of  a  public  building. 

The  tablets  are  four  in  number,  rilling  the 
spaces  of  the  entresol.  Each  one  is  about 
six  by  five  feet  and  contains  perhaps  from  ten 
to  twenty  figures  or  heads,  some  in  high  and 
some  in  low  relief,  and  about  two-thirds  life- 
size,  tho  they  naturally  appear  much  smaller 
from  the  street.  The  subjects  are  not  named 
but  are  supposed  to  speak  for  themselves,  at 
least  to  all  good  New  Englanders.  And  if 
others  do  not  readily  understand,  their  curi- 
osity may  lead  them  to  inquire  further — 
and  that  is  often  no  disadvantage. 

The  building  committee,  in  selecting  the 
four  scenes  from  the  first  period  of  our  his- 
tory, had  in  their  minds  four  broad  funda- 
mental principles  in  Congregational  life 
which  they  wished  to  illustrate.  These  were 
Law — or  Liberty  under  Law,  Religion,  Edu- 
cation, Philanthropy.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  appropriate  occasions  of  a 
picturesque  character. 

Law  came  first  as  the  one  condition  of  lib- 
erty and  everything  else  in  the  social  order. 
The  very  embodiment  of  this  was  the  Signing 
of  the  Compact  in  the  cabin  of  the  "May- 
flower," before  the  Pilgrims  had  set  foot  upon 
the  land.  The  tablet  shows  a  group  of 
men  assembled  in  the  little  cabin  around  the 
table  on  which  lies  the  document  which  they 
are  signing,  one  after  another.  Miles 
Standish  is  seen  near  the  middle,  a  sturdy 
figure  in  Wallenstein  boots,  with  a  shoulder 
belt  and  broad  collar,  removing  his  glove  to 
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take  the  quill.      Others  are    talking  together 
or  bending  over  the  table. 

No  sentiment  was  more  deeply  embedded 
in  the  Pilgrim  character  than  their  religion. 
This  appears  at  every  s'ep  of  their  progress. 
The  scene  of  the  second  tablet  is  Clark's 
Island,  where  the  exploring  party  in  the 
shallop  had  found  a  timely  refuge  from  a 
driving  storm  of  rain  and  sleet.  They  had 
spent  a  whole  day — Saturday — in  recovering 
from  its  effects  and  in  repairing  the  damages 
to  their  boat.  On  Sunday  morning  they 
were  in  readiness  to  continue  their  tour  of 
the  coast  to  find  a  proper  landing.  The 
shore  was  only  two  or  three  miles  away,  and 
they  were  naturally  anxious  to  hurry  on  and 
complete  their  task.  But  it  was  the  day  of 
rest  and  worship,  and  so  there  was  no  alter- 
native for  them.  Everything  else  must  give 
way  to  their  religion.  As  Bradford,  in  his 
recently  recovered  journal,  says*  "They  pre- 
pared there  to  keep  the  Sabbath."  The 
imagination  readily  pictures  them  under  the 
trees  around  a  camp-fire  that  cold  December 
day.  They  wear  their  hats,  and  their  gar- 
ments are  drawn  closely  about  them.  One 
stands  with  the  open  Bible  in  hand  as  the 
leader  of  their  devotions.  Several  had  dis- 
posed of  themselves  in  easy  positions  on  the 
ground  attentive  to  the  Word,  others  seem 
to  be  engaged  in  prayer.  One  stands  look- 
ing toward  the  shallop,  apparently  keeping 
watch.  Whoever  visits  Clark's  Island  to- 
day will  find  an  inscription  taken  from  Mor- 
ton's "  Relation,"  cut  upon  a  boulder, 

"ON  THE  SABBOTH  DAY  WEE  RESTED." 

The  next  great  inheritance  which  the  Con- 
gregationalists  owe  to  their  fathers,  is  their 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  They 
naturally  turn  with  pride  to  that  session  of 
the  General  Court  in  Boston,  in  the  autumn 
of  1636,  when  the  sum  of  ,£400  was  appro- 
priated for  "a  schoole  or  colledge."  This  was 
the  fons  et  origo  of  Harvard  University, 
and  it  is  in  itself  an  event  capable  of  fine 
dramatic  treatment.  Vane,  the  Governor  for 
that  year,  presides  and   is  speaking  in  behalf 
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of  the  bill.  Winthrop  sits  by  his  side  as 
Deputy  Governor.  Haynes,  Dudley,  Brad- 
street  and  other  notables  are  there  partici- 
pating in  the  deliberations;  some  of  them  are 
sketched  from  portraits,  and  can  be  readily 
discerned.  It  is  a  dignified  and  animated  as- 
sembly worthy  of  being  perpetuated  forever. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  for  which  the 
Congregational  House  exists  is  to  furnish  fa- 
cilities for  the  various  Missionary  Boards. 
Therefore,  the  last  tablet  represents  Philan- 
thropy— practical,  benevolent,  evangelical 
work  at  home  and  abroad.  The  scene 
chosen  to  illustrate  this  is  so  clear  that  no 
one  at  all  familiar  with  our  history  need  ever 
ask  for  an  explanation.  Eliot  the  apostle, 
stands  at  Waban's  wigwam  at  Nonantum, 
preaching  to  his  beloved  Indians.  One  hand 
is  raised  toward  the  sky,  the  other  holds  the 
Bible.  It  is  October  28th,  1646,  and  the 
first  time  he  ever  preached  to  the  natives  in 
their  own  language.  They  are  gathered  about 
him  in  various  positions,  dressed  in  skins 
and  blankets,  eagerly  listening  to  his  words. 


Their  faces  are  striking  types  of  Indian 
physiognomy,  and  their  intense  expression 
shows  that  the  preacher's  words  are  taking 
effect.  In  the  background  are  seen  three 
white  men — Eliot's  intimate  friends,  Heath. 
Godkin  and  Shepard,  who  are  known  to 
have  been  with  him  on  this  and  many  similar 
occasions. 

The  stone  selected  for  the  tablets  is  the 
pink  Knoxville  marble.  The  two  first  sto- 
ries of  the  building  are  fac^d  with  Mil- 
ford  granite  and  the  upper  portion  with 
dark  brick.  The  trimmings  are  of  light 
Georgia  marble  gracefully  carved  with  fes- 
toons. 

The  artist  who  has  so  successfully  drawn 
these  groups  is  Mr.  Mora,  a  Catalan,  in  the 
employ  of  John  Evans  &  Co.,  whose  work 
on  Trinity  porch  is  already  well  known.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  that  the  sons  of  the  Pil- 
grims employ  a  Spaniard  to  do  work  so  ex- 
clusively American  in  its  character.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Shepley,  Rutan  & 
Coolidge. 


PORTO  RICO   AS  A  FIELD  FOR  INVESTORS. 

BY    A.    SOLOMON.  , 

To  those  who  have  imagined  that  Porto  Formerly  the  Mexican  silver  dollar  was  the 
Rico  presents  opportunities  for  immigration  common  medium  of  exchange,  but  a  short 
similar  and  equally  advantageous  to  our  time  since  the  peninsular  government  arbi- 
Western  States  a  few  decades  ago,  a  word  of  tranly  substituted  a  colonial  coinage  of  sil- 
warning  may  be  in  place.  It  should  be  ver  of  a  far  inferior  bullion  value,  worth  to- 
borne  in  mind  that  the  island  has  been  oc-  day  about  thirty-two  cents  per  nominal  dol- 
cupied  during  four  centuries  by  a  European  lar.  The  result  was  a  net  gain  to  the  home 
nation,  and  is  at  present  densely  populated,  treasury  of  ten  per  cent,  on  a  total  coinage 
Vested  interests  are  well  defined,  and  civili-  of  eight  millions,  and  a  consequent  equal 
zation,  according  to  the  Spanish  standard,  is  loss  on  the  entire  wealth  of  the  island,  when 
fully  implanted.  Much,  indeed,  remains  to  measured  by  the  new  and  depreciated  stand- 
be  done  to  bring  that  standard  to  our  higher  ard. 

level;  but  with  adequate  legislation,  a  clean         Agriculture  is  the    mainstay  of  the  island, 

administration,  and  the  stimulus  afforded  by  it  having   been    the    policy  of  Spain    to  dis- 

the  example  of  a  stronger  race,  the   problem  countenance  the  establishment  of  factories  in 

should  not  be  a  difficult  one.  order  to  afford  a  market  for  the  manufacturers 

First  and  foremost  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  of  the  home  provinces.  The  field  is,  there- 
presumed  that  the  promulgation  by  the  fed-  fore,  almost  virgin  in  that  direction,  being 
eral  powers  of  a  code  of  laws  for  the  govern-  limited  by  natural  conditions  only,  such  as 
ment  of  Porto  Rico  will  pay  special  attention  want  of  coal,  freights  on  raw  material,  and 
to  the  amelioration  of  its  currency;  either  the  training  of  skilled  labor,  at  present  en- 
legalizing  at  a  fixed  valuation  the   coin  now  tirely  lacking. 

in  circulation,  or  by  calling  in   the  peso,  and  Coffee    planting     is    largely    engaged     in, 

substituting   therefor    the  American    dollar,  returning   from    ten    to    fifteen  per   cent,  on 
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capital.  Improved  transportation  facilities, 
abolition  of  export  dues  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  small  estates  would,  doubtless,  help 
toward  better  results.  This  crop  is  marketed 
in  Europe — London,  Havre  and  Barcelona — 
where  better  prices  are  obtainable  than  in 
New  York.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
plantations  in  strong  hands,  most  of  this 
property  could  be  purchased  at  a  fair  valua- 
tion, and  would  prove  to  be  a  very  profitable 
investment. 

Cocoa  grows  wild  on  the  lowlands,  but  has 
not  been  cultivated  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent. Small  consignments  sent  to  Europe 
have  been  pronounced  superior  to  the  Cara- 
cas bean.  The  tree  takes  a  longer  period 
than  coffee  to  come  to  maturity  and  bear 
fruit;  but  once  in  bearing  the  current  expen- 
ses are  less  and  the  yield  far  greater.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  cultivation  of 
rubber,  which,  ahho  a  most  profitable  staple 
with  an  ever-increasing  market,  has  received 
no  attention  whatever. 

Corn  is  raised  in  quantities  insufficient 
for  home  consumption.  Of  this  cereal  three 
crops  can  be  obtained  in  two  years;  some- 
times two  a  year.  The  demand  is  constant, 
and  the  price  always  remunerative. 

In  Porto  Rico,  as  in  most  other  West  In- 
dian islands,  "sugar  is  king."     In  the  treat- 
ment of  this  product  the  lack  of  capital  has 
been    sadly  felt.     Planters  possess   only  the 
most  primitive    machinery,  and    in  the    ex- 
traction of  the    juice  from  the  cane  the    pro- 
portion of   saccharine    matter   has   been  ex- 
ceedingly small.     Great  outlay  is    necessary 
for  the   installation    of   a  complete  modern 
crushing  and  centrifugal  plant;  and  such  is 
productive  only  in   connection  with  the  cen- 
tral system  of  cultivation  as  adopted  in  Cuba. 
This  system  could  with  facdity  be  introduced 
into  Porto  Rico   and    is,  briefly,  as  follows: 
An  expanse  of  territory  is  acquired,  sufficient 
in  area   when    fully  planted  to   keep  in   con- 
stant employment  the  machinery  erected  in 
the   center  of   the   estate.       To    individual 
planters  are  rented  out  such  number  of  acres 
as  each  maybe  able  to  cultivate,  taking  into 
consideration  the  capital  he  possesses  or  the 
amount  of  labor  he  controls.     These  plant- 
ers, who  are  called  colo7ios,  attend  only  to  the 
cultivation    and    cutting    of   the   cane;    the 
crushing,  boiling  and  otherwise  preparing  for 


market  is  the  work  of  the  central  mi!l.  From 
the  prepared  sugar  a  deduction  is  made  for 
rent  and  the  use  of  the  machinery,  the  bal- 
ance being  returned  to  each  owner  in  cash, 
at  a  prearranged  valuation.  There  is  ample 
scope  for  the  installation  of  several  such 
establishments  in  Porto  Rico,  where  the 
conditions  for  success  are  even  more  favora- 
ble than  in  Cuba. 

Of  almost  equal  present  and  perhaps  of 
greater  ultimate  importance  is  the  tobacco 
industry.  Havana  absorbs  a  large  proportion 
of  the  yearly  output.  The  remainder  is 
shipped  in  bulk  to  Hamburg  and  London. 
Free  entry  into  the  United  States  will  assur- 
edly divert  the  whole  of  the  crop  into  our 
markets,  where  the  demand  for  some  years 
wdl  far  exceed  the  supply.  The  leaf  is  of 
good  smoking  quality,  but  rather  coarse;  of 
dark  color  and  rough  texture  in  the  low- 
lands, but  lighter  and  finer  in  the  higher 
districts  of  Cayey  and  Comerio.  The  art  of 
curing  and  preparing  is  not  so  well  under- 
stood as  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Cuba; 
neither  is  the  plant  so  carefully  tended  while 
in  the  ground.  Cigar-making  on  a  large 
scale  would  be  very  profitable,  as  labor  is 
cheap  and  a  market  close  at  hand. 

Among  minor  agricultural  undertakings 
may  be  mentioned  the  distillation  of  bay  rum 
from  the  7nalugueta  leaf,  which  grows  with- 
out cultivation;  the  anatto  seed  industry; 
the  shipment  of  pines  and  bananas  from  the 
lowlands  around  Mayaguez,  and  experiment- 
ally, the  establishment  of  tea  gardens  in  the 
mountain  ranges.  Commerce  and  industrial 
undertakings  offer  still  wider  and  more  varied 
opportunities;  notably  so  banking,  in  all 
its  branches.  The  establishment  of  a  stable 
currency,  with  the  consequent  reduction  of 
rates  of  exchange,  should  witness  a  large 
inflow  of  capital  seeking  profitable  and  safe 
investment.  Transportation  competent  to 
handle  the  immense  traffic  from  plantation 
to  seaport  will  undoubtedly  give  employment 
to  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  thousands 
of  men  now  living  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. 

In  San  Juan  there  are  no  coaches  plying 
for  hire.  The  first  enterprising  caterer  to 
this  public  need  will  reap  a  rich  harvest  and 
the  thanks  of  the  community.  Such  minor 
enterprises    as  public  swimming    baths,  the 
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installation  of  electric  fans  in  houses  and 
offices,  as  well  as  the  thousand  and  one 
conveniences  made  possible  by  modern 
science  and  imperative  by  a  tropical  climate, 
will  all  find  a  ready  patronage,  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  substantial  results. 

With  the  exception  of  -food  products  and 
some  articles  of  hardware  and  machinery, 
the  wants  of  the  Porto  Rican  storekeeper 
have  been  supplied  by  European  merchants. 
Oar  manufacturers  will  still  have  to  compete 
with  long  credits,  lower  prices  and  the  estab- 
lished taste  for  European  merchandise.  Of 
course,  the  protective  tariff  will  greatly  aid 
them  in  introducing  their  goods,  but  some 
time  will  be  required  to  induce  merchants 
in  the  island  to  break  off  old  connections. 
Neither  will  the  people  at  once  consent  to 
the  substitution  of  American  merchandise  for 


the  products  of  Paris  and  Manchester.  In- 
tending storekeepers  will  do  well  to  spend  a 
short  apprenticeship  in  Porto  Rico  before 
establishing  themselves,  for  time  and  money 
spent  in  studying  the  customs  and  wants  of 
the  native  population  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  experience  gained  thereby. 

Received  as  a  whole  the  new  outlet  for  the 
energy  and  capital  of  our  people  is  a  most 
promising  one.  The  requirements  for  suc- 
cess, however,  are  not  few.  Knowledge  of 
the  language,  ability  to  withstand  the  effects 
of  a  somewhat  enervating  climate,  a  small 
capital  and  a  large  stock  of  patience  are  the 
necessary  arms  with  which  to  carry  the  flag 
of  commerce  to  the  half-way  house  between 
the  great  North  and  South  American  conti- 
nents. 

New  Yokk  City. 


WANTED:    A  CLAIRVOYANT. 

BY    PROF.    E.    E.    SLOSSON, 
Of    the    University    of    Wyoming. 


From  two  to  three  columns  of  our  large 
dailies  are  taken  up  with  advertisements  of 
individuals  claiming  to  possess  supernatural 
powers  who  by  the  old  reliable  means  of  tea- 
leaves,  cards,  the  .lines  of  the  hand,  the 
stars  and  familiar  spirits,  or  by  the  modern 
time-saving  inventions    of   astral    forms  and 


It  seems,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  large 
reservoir  of  psychic  force  on  tap  in  this 
country  and  that  a  great  many  people  have 
access  to  it.  Now  in  the  late  national  crisis 
all  the  resources  of  the  land  should  have  been 
drawn  upon.  The  occultists  were  very  un- 
patriotic in  not  coming  to   the  aid    of  their 


crystal  vision,  are  able  to  acquire  all  sorts  of     country  with  those  powers  which  they  alone 


information  not  attainable  by  the  ordinary 
senses.  The  very  existence  of  these  adver- 
tisements is,  we  are  assured,  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  reality  of  this  traffic  in  occultism, 
just  as  the   advertisements  of  carpenters  and 


possess.  A  few  good  healthy,  or  since  the 
power  of  supernatural  vision  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  health,  sufficiently  unhealthy 
clairvoyants  would  have  been  of  more  value 
to  the  Government  than  an  army   of  secret 


stone-masons  prove   that  there  are  men  who  service  agents  and  a  fleet  of  dispatch    boats, 

are  able   to   build   houses.     We  are  told  of  For  example,  during  that   week  of  suspense 

successful  stock-brokers   who   consult  these  when    the  cable  was  first  cut  at  Manila,  why 

supernaturally   endowed   ladies   and    gentle-  did  not  some  medium  project  her  astral  form 

men  in  regard  to  their  speculations,  and  that  to  the  Philippines  and    score  a  scoop?     Be- 

judges  render  their   decisions    in  accordance  sides  the  glory  of  such  an  achievement  think 

with    their  advice.     The  papers  contain  ac-  what  a  price  such  a  piece  of  news  would  have 

counts  with   superabundance   of   names  and  brought.    Perhaps  that  is  the  difficulty.    The 

dates,  sometimes  even  with  portraits,  of  per-  mediums    may  not  be    billing  to  do  for  ten 

sons   who    have   paid  visits  to  distant  points  thousand    dollars  what  they  do  without  hes- 

by  looking  at  a  drop    of    ink    in  the  palm  of  itation   for   a    dollar.      But    this  is   carrying 

the  hand  or  have  received  messages  by  listen-  opposition  to  commercialism  too  far.     That, 

ing   at   a   shell's    mouth;  and    if  we    fear  to  among  several  hundred  clairvoyants  not  one 

credit  the   newspapers   we   can    hear  similar  could  be  tempted  by  any  amount  of  money  to 

marvels  from  our  own  friends.  break  the  vow  of  silence  is  truly  remarkable; 
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but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future 
some  may  be  found  sufficiently  venal  or  patri- 
otic to  assist  in  the  defense  of  the  nation. 
Two  clairvoyants  at  the  ends  of  a  basj  line  of 
five  hundred  miles  or  one  at  each  of  the  coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  Stations  could  readily 
have  sighted  a  Spanish  fleet  approaching  our 
coast  in  time  for  the  Flying  Squadron  to 
intervene.  They  might  not  be  ableto  locate 
it  exactly,  but  they  could  not  well  miss  it  by 
3,500  miles  and  say  it  was  at  Cadiz  when  it 
was  at  Porto  Rico  as  the  reporters  did. 

If  no  professional  can  be  secured  let  us  call 
for  volunteers,  since  we  are  assured  occult 
powers  can  be  developed  by  almost  any  one, 
and  full  and  explicit  books  of  directions  for 
such  psychic  gymnastics  are  abundant.  The 
apparatus  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  A  small 
empty  room  is  required  into  which  no  evil 
thought  has  ever  entered.  One  must  look 
after  the  characters  of  the  plasterers  and 
paper-hangers  who  finish  the  apartment,  for 
if  some  unethical  ideas  should  be  caught  in 
the  wet  plastering  it  might  take  years  to  get 
rid  of  them.  This  precaution  seems  obvi- 
ous; yet  I  have  never  seen  it  mentioned  in 
any  of  the  books,  and  its  neglect  has  been 
very  likely  the  cause  of  many  failures.  Get 
your  legs  into  those  Buddhistic  curves  which 
seem  so  easy  for  an  Oriental  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  which  for  a  Yankee  is  apparently  a 
great  obstacle  to  his  spiritual  evolution. 
Think  of  infinity  or  of  nothing. 

"  Slowly  fill  the  lungs  through  the  Ida,  the 
left  nostril,  and  at  the  same  time  concentrate 
the  mind  on  the  nerve  current.  You  are,  as  it 
were,  sending  the  nerve  current  down  the  spinal 
column,  and,  striking  violently  on  the  last 
Plexus,  the  basic  lotus,  which  is  triangular  in 
form,  the  seat  of  the  ICundalini.  At  the  same 
time  think  of  the  triangle,  concentrate  the 
mind  on  that  center.  The  imagination  can 
help  you  a  great  deal"  ("  Raja  Yoga,"  by  Swami 
Vivekananda,  p.  57). 

' '  If  you  are  brave  enough  in  six  months  you 
will  be  a  perfect  Yogi." 

One  of  the  commonest  of  mediumistic 
manifestations  is  light.  It  is  a  poor 
**  psychic  "  who  cannot  make  a  ball  of  fire 
or  a  phosphorescent  hand  appear  in  a  dark 
room,  and  we  have  Professor  Crook's  pho- 
tographs to  show  the  objective  character  of 
this  light.  Now  if  this  radiant  energy  will 
decompose    silver    bromide    on    a    sensitive 


plate  why  should  it  not  decompose  nitro- 
cellulose in  the  magazines  of  a  Spanish  war- 
ship? Probably  no  single  person  would  have 
sufficient  force  to  project  the  psychic  spark 
far  enough,  but  a  battery  of  mediums  could 
be  located  on  some  prominent  point,  and 
connected  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible voltage. 

In  the  secret  service  department  supernat- 
ural powers  would  be  invaluable.  An  astral 
form  should  have  been  kept  in  Sagasta's 
Cabinet  at  all  hours,  and  perhaps  a  similar 
watch  at  Paris  and  Berlin.  All  languages 
are  alike  to  such  messengers,  so  a  knowledge 
of  foreign  tongues  would  be  as  unnecessary 
to  them  as  to  an  American  Minister  at  a 
European  court.  The  projection  of  astral 
forms  seems  quite  easy  from  the  descriptions 
given  of  the  process.  It  is  simply  a  kind  of 
applied  calculus,  first  differentiation  into 
infinitesimals  and  integration  at  the  required 
place.  Telepathy  is  getting  so  dreadfully 
common  nowadays  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  finding  out  the  plans  of  the 
enemy,  provided  he  has  any. 

La  haute  ma%ie  does  not  seem  to  have  as 
many  followers  in  this  country  as  in  France, 
perhaps  because  there  is  no  fun  in  it  if  no- 
body objects.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have 
neglected  this  branch  ■  of  occult  science, 
because  otherwise  Congress  could  have  ap- 
propriated money  for  the  purchase  of  a  few 
tons  of  wax,  and  an  image  of  the  "  Viscaya," 
constructed  under  the  directions  of  the  naval 
department,  could  have  been  gradually  melted 
away  by  a  hot  fire.  This  would  be  a  cheap 
and,  indeed,  a  humane  way  of  destroying  a 
Spanish  fleet.  The  wax  could  be  used  over 
again  for  another  war- ship. 

The  claims  of  the  different  organiza- 
tions are  conflicting.  Let  them  get  up  a 
little  competition  among  themselves  which 
will  settle  the  question  as  to  which  has 
the  largest  supply  of  odic  force  or  the 
freest  access  to  the  subliminal.  Let  us  know 
which  of  the  theosophical  societies  has  real 
mahatmas  at  its  disposal.  Probably  it  would 
be  well  to  have  a  congress  of  all  the  fad  gods 
in  the  interest  of  the  country  that  has 
welcomed  them  so  hospitably.  Spain  is  no- 
torious for  its  persecution  of  all  new  and 
popular  religionets.  The  vedantic,  necro- 
mantic and  all  other  antic  philosophies,  are 
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not  allowed  to   flourish  in  Spain  or    its  col-  then  no   question  as  to  which    side  th( 

onies,    and    even  such  little  amusements  as  cult   forces  would    take    in    the:    late    strug- 

saying   mass  backward  or  wearing    reversed  gle. 
scapulars      are    frowned      upon.       There    is         Laramie,  Wyo. 


AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS. 


BY    E.    P.    POWELL. 


1  have  referred  before  in  The  Independ- 
ent to  the  remarkable  changes  sure  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  change  of  power  from 
steam  to  electricity,  and  how  these  changes 
are  sure  to  work  for  the  advantage  of  agri- 
culture. What  we  want  now  on  the  farm  is 
the  more  perfect  storage-battery.  Within 
three  yeais  the  improvements  have  been  so 
great  that  the  loss  of  power  has  been  reduced 
from  over  fifty  per  cent  to  less  than  twenty 
per  cent.  Mr.  Hawley  is  sure  that  the  per- 
fect battery  is  very  near.  Then  electricity 
will  be  a  portable  commodity,  as  much  as 
oil  in  a  tank.  He  believes  that  great  trains 
of  electric  storage-batteries  will  move  over 
all  the  land,  from  corn-fields  where  they 
will  be  charged,  to  be  delivered  everywhere 
for  practical  uses.  To  have  our  fuel  and 
light  and  help  for* running  barn  and  house 
machinery  brought  to  our  doors  with  regu- 
larity, is  what  we  may  anticipate.  The  ap- 
plication of  electric  lights  to  the  stimulation 
and  forcing  of  vegetation  has  not  been 
largely  a  success.  Some  plants,  such  as  let- 
tuce, it  is  found  can  be  urged  forward  in 
their  development  by  such  methods.  Much 
more  effective  has  been  the  use  of  electricity 
for  the  destruction  of  weeds.  One  terminal 
of  a  dynamo  is  connected  with  the  ground, 
while  the  other  is  connected  with  a  wire 
brush.  Wherever  this  is  drawn  over  the 
ground  it  destroys  all  the  weeds  it  touches. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  same  means 
can  be  used  effectively  in  meeting  invasions 
of  grasshoppers,  and  some  of  the  more  de- 
structive beetles. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  we  have 
come  near  the  end  of  progress  in  the  way  of 
general  signaling  and  intercommunication  be- 
tween our  farmhouses  and  stations.  Where  I 
live  we  have  announced  to  us  each  day  by  tele- 
graphic whistles  the  prospective  weather.  The 
extent  to  which  such  signaling  can  be  carried 
is  almost  unlimited.     There  is  no  reason  why 


a  telegraphic  alphabet  may  not  be  arranged 
to  announce  over  an  area  of  many  square 
miles  every  morning  the  price  of  wheat,  or 
corn,  or  apples,  or  butter,  or  hops.  The  ad- 
vantage which  the  speculator  has  over  the 
farmer  is,  that  the  latter  seldom  knows  the 
real  state  of  the  general  market.  In  England 
the  search-lights  at  the  Acton  Hill  Electrical 
Works  is  directed  against  a  cloud,  or  a  body 
of  trees,  to  make  an  announcement  at  great 
distance. 

A  recent  writer  says  that  the  waste  of  ani- 
mal energy  in  farm  operations  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. But  the  Germans  tell  us  that  they  are 
now  applying  electricity  to  the  plow  with 
economic  success,  and  that  hereafter  the  fun- 
damental toil  of  upturning  the  sod  need  not 
involve .  animal  power.  The  cost  at  Halle 
has  been  found  to  be  about  hall  that  of  ani- 
mal power.  The  proposal  is  that  farmers 
shall  associate  in  establishing  cables,  as  they 
are  forming  co-operative  groups  in  other  di- 
rections. 

Something  was  heard,  over  a  year  ago,  of 
the  possible  use  of  corn-stalks  as  a  lining  for 
war-ships.  A  most  interesting  experiment 
in  this  line  has  been  made  recently  by  the 
Russian  Admiralty  near  St.  Petersburg.  A 
coffer-dam,  six  feet  long,  six  feet  deep  and 
three  feet  broad,  was  packed  with  blocks  of 
cellulose,  made  from  the  pith  of  corn-stalks. 
This  material  was  sent  over  to  the  Russians, 
and  was  packed  by  an  American  company 
which  has  been  specially  established  to  man- 
ufacture this  material.  The  cellulose  was 
compressed  until  it  weighed  eight  pounds  for 
each  cubic  foot.  A  six-inch  solid  shot  was 
then  fired  through  the  whole  mass,  striking 
it  midway.  The  shot  moved  at  a  velocity  of 
one  thousand  feet  a  second,  passing  entirely 
through  the  iron  walls  and  the  cellulose 
packing.  It  carried  out  of  the  hole  thus' 
made  less  than  half  a  pound  of  the  cellulose, 
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The  dam  was  then  filled  with  water,  giving  a 
pressure  of  five  feet  on  the  perforated  spot. 
After  half  an  hour  it  was  discovered  that  not 
the  least  moisture  had  passed  through  the 
track  of  the  shot.  This  experiment  proves 
that  we  have  at  last  a  material  that  is  abso- 
lutely perfect  in  the  protection  of  our  crui- 
sers; but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same 
material  may  not  be  available  for  the  protec- 
tion of  commercial  ships.  We  shall  prob- 
ably live  to  see  the  time  when  our  Western 
prairies  will  cease  to  exhibit  a  winter  waste 
of  vast  quantities  of  corn-stalks. 

We  are  rapidly  closing  in  on  a  problem 
that  is  of  paramount  importance  to  agricul- 
ture, that  of  irrigation.  The  National  Irri- 
gation Congress,  which  has  recently  held  its 
session  at  Cheyenne,  distinctly  states  the 
case  as  a  question  that  the  people  of  every 
State  are  directly  interested  in.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  increase  of  population,  the  time 
is  short  before  every  portion  of  the  United 
States  will  be  crowded  by  those  seeking  new 
places  to  build  up  homes,  and  to  gain  a  com- 
petency for  themselves  and  their  families. 
The  arid  and  semi-arid  regions,  through 
development  by  means  of  irrigation,  can  be 
reclaimed  and  turned  into  fertile  fields,  and 
thus  made  homes  for  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple. But  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that 
an  irrigation  system  must  be  devised  to 
counteract  drouth  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  In  1894  the  disaster  from  drouth  was 
so  severe  that  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States  lost  very  close  to  one-half  of  all  their 
products.  The  damage  was  searcely  less  in 
1895.  No  nation  ever  carried  on  agriculture 
for  three  hundred  successive  years  without  a 
thorough  system  of  irrigation;  and  we  must 
do  the  same. 

If  we  follow  our  Aryan  forefathers  from 
India  westward  we  find  their  conquests 
marked  by  magnificent  works  to  control 
water-supply.  In  India  to-day  the  Govern- 
ment statistics  show  15,000,000  acres  irri- 
gated by  canals  and  20,000,000  by  tanks  and 
wells.  Our  Irrigation  Congress  takes  the 
ground  that  water  cannot  be  considered  as 
private  property,  and  has  not  the  legal  attri- 
bute of  such  property.  It  favors  a  State  sys- 
tem of  irrigation  under  public  control.  Re- 
cent demonstrations  have  shown  that,  with 
proper  appliances  and  regular  irrigation,  the 


worn-out  soils  of  the  South  will  produce  two 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre, 
while  with  our  present  system  of  farming  the 
average  yield  in  all  the  States  taken  together 
is  less  than  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 
We  have  been  content  to  dig  seventy-five 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre ;  but  it  is  found 
to  be  possible  to  secure  from  four  hundred  to 
six  hundred  per  acre.  In  large  degree  the  farm- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  century  did  not  demand 
maximum  crops.  We  are  facing  an  era  when 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  our  land  do  for 
us  its  very  best,  while  in  turn  we  must  do  for 
the  land  as  generously.  Dr.  Groff  says  that 
"  while  we  have  not  over  one-third  of  our 
area  under  cultivation,  what  we  have  does 
not  produce  a  fifth  of  what  it  is  capable  of 
annually  bringing  forth." 

The  Independent  has  been  foremost  for 
years  in  urging  a    system  of    American  for- 
estry.    We  have    lived  to  see,   in    1898,   an 
initial  step   taken  by  most    of  the  States  as 
preliminary  to   the  preservation  of  the  re- 
maining  forests;  but    better   yet  New  York 
State    has    now    undertaken    steps   for    the 
thorough  culture  of  its  trees.     It  isexpected 
that  the  forest  property  of  New  York  State 
will  cover  about  three  milnon  acres;  and  the 
Forestry   School   recently    established    will 
have   charge  of    this    State  property.     The 
New  York  State  College  of   Forestry  is  the 
first  of   its    kind   in  America;    in   it  will  be 
taken    up  the  question    of   the  study  of  for- 
estry, as  it  has  been  taken  up  for  many  years 
in  Europe.     We  are  approaching  the  end  of 
forest  waste.     This  school  has   been  placed 
in    charge    of    Cornell    University.     Thirty 
thousand  acres  in  the  Adirondacks  will  con- 
stitute what    might    be  called    the    college 
campus,   where   lessons    will  be    given  and 
study  carried  on  in  tree  life.     The  forest  will 
be  divided  into  compartments,  in  which  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  timber  will  be  separately 
studied.     The  intent  will  be  to  increase  the 
most  valuable  timber  at  the  expense  of  the 
least  valuable.     Out  of. this  experiment  we 
hope  may  grow  up  throughout  the  United 
States  that  which  we  so  deeply  need,  a  true 
tree  love  and  reverence.     We  have  to  root 
out  the  instinct  which  several    centuries  of 
battling  with  forests  has  created — that  trees 
are  hindrances  to  civilization. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 
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MR.     KIDD'S    CONTROL    OF    THE 
TROPICS.* 

If  we  were  to  name  two  books  which  above 
all  others  should  be  read  by  Americans  at 
this  time  they  would  be  "The  Rise 
of  the  British  Dominion  in  India."  by 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  and  The  Control  of  tJie 
Tropics.  The  problem  discussed  in  them  is 
substantially  one,  iho  presented  in  different 
relations.  Both  are  profoundly  pertinent  to 
the  situation  whose  grave  features  have  de- 
veloped so  rapidly  and  which  is  now  looming 
before  us  in  such  portentous  reality.  The 
first  comes  only  incidentally  into  view  in 
this  notice.  The  second  was  called  out  by 
the  astonishing  series  of  events  which  in  the 
course  of  six  months  have  thrust  on  the 
United  States  something  like  a  colonial 
question,  and  transformed  it  from  a  neu- 
tral nation,  sitting  within  its  boundaries  at 
peace  with  the  whole  world,  into  an  active 
competitor  for  control  in  the  tropics. 

Mr.  Kidd  hails  the  transformation  as  hav- 
ing in  it  great  possibilities  ot  good.  He 
writes  in  a  serious  tone,  on  a  high  plane  of 
ideal  politics,  and  identifies  himself  with  the 
Americans  in  feeling  as  standing  with  them 
in  the  great  commonwealth  of  English- 
speaking  people. 

The  word  he  has  to  utter  has  not  been 
spoken  before,  certainly  not  on  this  conti- 
nent. He,  puts  an  interpretation  upon  the 
situation  we  have  now  to  confront  which 
adds  enormously  to  its  seriousness  as  a 
political  problem,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
its  commercial  attractions.  He  begins  with 
a  frank  assertion  of  what  must  be  obvious  to 
everybody  by  this  time  that  the  English- 
speaking  nations,  particularly  the  United 
States,  are  now  passing  through  a  period  in 
their  development  in  which  their  interests 
are  substantially  the  same,  of  the  highest 
importance  for  them  both,  and  likely  to 
influence  the  history  of  the  world  for 
centuries  to  come.  He  then  proceeds 
to    call    attention    to    the  very  remarkable, 

*  The  Control  of  the  Tropics.  By  Benjamin  Kidd, 
author  of  "  Social  Evolution."  The  Macmillan  Company. 
75  cents. 


but  to  a  large  extent  unnoticed,  growth  of 
the  tropics  and  their  products  in  commer- 
cial importance. 

While  we  have  been  absorbed  in  problems 
affecting  our  own  domestic  industries,  acivili- 
zation  has  grovn  up  which  draws  many  of  its 
most  important  supplies  from  the  tropics. 
The  extent  to  which  this  development  has 
gone  will  surprise  one  whose  attention  is 
called  to  it  for  the  first  time.  The  English 
imports  of  caoutchouc,  or  india-rubber  erum, 
which,  in  1882.  amounted  to  £2  700,000.  in 
1886  had  risen  to  ,£$.000,000.  In  the  same 
year  38.000.000  pounds  of  cocoa  were  im- 
ported and  80,000,000  pounds  of  coffee  The 
total  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the 
tropics  in  1896,  amounted  to  £138,000.000, 
while  with  the  English-speaking  world  outside 
of  the  tropics,  it  reached  £233,000,000,  ma- 
kingagrand  total  of  trade  with  the  tropics  and 
the  English-speaking  world  of  £371,000,000, 
to  set  against  a  trade  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  of  £367,000,000. 

These  statistics  show  to  what  an  enormous 
extent  the  United  Kingdom  is  interested  in 
the  trade  of  the  tropics.  Mr.  Kidd  thus 
shows  that  the  official  returns  in  the  United 
States  tellthe  same  story.  Our  imports  from 
the  tropics  in  1895,  amounted  to  $250,000,- 
000,  against  a  total  imports  from  all  the 
world  of  $731,000,000.  Adding  tropical  ex- 
ports and  imports  for  the  year  1895,  we  had 
a  total  of  trade  with  the  tropics  of  $346,000,- 
000.  The  combined  trade  of  the  two  coun- 
tries with  the  tropics  amounted  in  1896,  to 
£208,000  000  as  against  £473,000,000,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  world  outside  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking lands,  or  to  about  44  per  cent, 
of  their  total  trade  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Two  important  conclusions  are  drawn  by 
Mr.  Kidd  from  these  facts  (p.    17.): 

"  First,  that  the  complex  life  of  the  modern 
world  rests  upon  the  production  of  the  tropics 
to  an  extent  which  is  scarcely  realized  by  the 
average  mind;  and  second,  that  the  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
with  the  tropics  is  already  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  total  commerce  of  both  coun- 
tries.    .     .     .     The  trade  of  the  United  States 
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[amounts]  to  65  per  cent,  of  its  total  trade  with 
the  rest  of  the  world;  the  combined  trade  of 
the  two  countries  with  the  tropics  .  .  . 
averaging,  in  this  case,  some  44  per  cent,  of 
their  total  trade  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
outside  of  English-speaking  lands." 

The  commercial  importance  of  these  facts 
need  not  be  pointed  out.  Their  po- 
litical significance  is  what  Mr.  Kidd  is  chiefly 
concerned  that  his  readers  should  see.  He 
sees  in  them  indications  of  a  rapid  tho  silent 
expansion  of  the  English-speaking  people, 
which  is  really  the  most  striking  feature  in 
the  present  political  relations  of  the  nations 
to  each  other.  He  says  that  while  the  Conti  - 
nental  nations  have  been  occupied  with  their 
own  narrow  affairs,  they  have  taken  little, 
notice  of  "  the  future  to  which  the  world, 
mainly  under  the  influence  of  the  expansive 
forces  at  work  among  the  English-speaking 
peoples,  has  been  traveling."  He  asserts 
that  the  best  minds  among  these  people  in 
France  and  Germany,  have  suddenly  been 
aroused  to  the  full  significance  of  this  situa- 
tion, and  that  the  key  to  the  recent  African  and 
Asiatic  policy  of  these  powers  is  to  be  found 
in  their  sudden  awakening  to  these  facts. 
They  must  expand  or  perish.  The  temper- 
ate zones  are  already  occupied.  But  there 
remain  the  tropics.  Leroy  Beaulieu,  for 
example,  is  a  writer  in  point  (p.  28): 

"Looking  round  at  the  world,  this  writer 
foresees  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
twentieth  century,  France  will  have  on  one 
side  of  her  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  Russians  about  to  expand  into  the  temper- 
ate regions  of  Siberia,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  her  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
English-speaking  peoples  about  to  expand  into 
a  vast  inheritance  in  the  temperate  regions 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Therefore,"  he  says, 
"colonization  is,  for  France,  a  question  of  life 
and  death.  Either  France  must  become  a  great 
African  Pozuer,  or  she  will  be  in  a  century  cr 
two  but  a  secondary  European  Power  ;  she 
will  count  in  the  world  scarcely  more  than 
Greece  or  Roumania  counts  in  Europe." 

Mr.  Kidd  is  very  certainly  right  in  his  opin- 
ion that  the  sentence  which  he  has  placed  in 
italics  is  the  key  to  the  strangest  colonial  in- 
fatuation which  is  now  possessing  France  and 
Germany,  and  which  has  already  driven  Italy 
to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  even  exhibits  some 
indications  of    its    presence    in    the    recent 


attitude  of  Belgium  to  the  Kongo  Free  State; 
for,  as  Mr.  Kidd  tru'y  remarks  (p.  31): 

"  it  is  one  of  the  gloomiest  spectacles  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this  railing  off 
of  immense  regions  in  the  tropics  under  the 
policy  which  has  suggested  their  acquirement, 
regions  tending,  in  the  absence  of  white  colo- 
nists, to  revert  to  the  type  of  States  worked 
for  gain,  and  slowly  but  surely  surrounding 
themselves  with  a  wall  of  laws  and  tariffs 
operating  in  favor  of  the  European  Power  in 
possession,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  interests  of 
the  rest  of  the  world." 

The  methods  and  principles  of  government 
in  tropical  countries  and  among  tropical  peo- 
ples is  a  subject  which  has  never  been  dis- 
cussed or  thought  of  in  this  country.  Until 
very  lately  no  one  has  imagined  it  to  be  a 
problem  with  which  we  could  ever  be  con- 
cerned. The  sudden  springing  of  this  ques- 
tion on  us  in  a  peculiarly  difficult  form,  is 
what  gives  timeliness  and  importance  to  the 
two  volumes  named  above.  It  is  a  consider- 
ation which  makes  it  a  matter  of  imperative 
obligation  that  we  should  open  our  eyes  to 
the  serious  aspects  of  the  tropical  problem 
and  fix  upon  a  wise,  intelligent,  statesman- 
like and  morally  defensible  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued. 

The  possible  alternative  between  which 
choice  must  be  made  Mr.  Kidd  presents  very 
fairly.  He  shows  what  has  come  of  the  at- 
tempt to  run  these  tropical  dependencies  as 
commercial  factories  or  colonies.  He  quotes 
Mr.  Harding  Davis  to  great  effect,  and  at 
considerable  length,  as  one  of  the  many  argu- 
ments against  the  scheme  of  attempting  to 
supplant  the  tropical  aboriginal  population 
by  colonists  from  the  temperate  regions. 
His  remarks  on  this  point,  whatever  applica- 
tion they  might  have  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
have  no  force  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  where 
the  aboriginal  tropic  native  long  ago  disap- 
peared, supplanted  for  all  practical  purposes 
by  a  colonial  population  of  European  origin. 

The  experience  of  self-government  in  Mex- 
ico and  the  wonderful  uprising  of  that  people 
during  the  last  twenty  years  will  suggest 
modifications  which  will  have  to  be  made  so 
far  as  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  concerned, 
in  attempting  to  apply  Mr.  Kidd's  suggestions 
to  our  tropical  problem.  His  despair  of  get- 
ting any  good  self-government  out  of  the 
tropical  natives  may  apply  in  the  Philippines 
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and  indicate  there  a  government  more  or  less 
like  that  which  has  wrought  wonders  in 
Egypt,  and  is  promising  a  solution  in 
Equatorial  Africa  which  the  whole  civilized 
world  will  rejoice  in. 

Mr.  Kidd's  remarks  on  the  subject  are  on 
the  highest  and  broadest  plane.  They  are 
no  more  English  than  American.  They 
breathe  the  spirit  of  that  alliance  and  unifi- 
cation of  all  English-speaking  peoples  which 
betokens  more  good  to  the  civilized  world 
than  any  event  since  the  blundering  colonial 
policy  of  England  brought  on  the  great  rup- 
ture of  1774.  Let  us  see  to  it  now  that  our 
policy  to  our  ne^r  acquisitions  has  in  it  no 
similar  germs  of  disruption. 


ANTICHRIST.      Including  the  Period  from  the  Ar- 
rival of  Paul  in  Rome  to  the  End  of  the  Jew- 
ish Revolution.      By  Ernest  Renan.      Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  Jozeph  Henry  Allen,  Late 
Lecturer    on    Ecclesiastical  History  in   Har- 
vard.    (Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.     $2  50.) 
This  is  the  fourth  volume  in  Renan's  Histoire 
des  Origines  du  Christianisme,    published    1863- 
1882.     The  first  of  the  series,  "  The  Life  of  Je- 
sus," translated  by  Professor  Allen,   was  pub- 
lished about  two  years  ago.     The  present  vol- 
ume is  very  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Renan, 
of  his  method,  his  descriptive  power  as  a  histo- 
rian, his  critical   position  as  a  theologian,  and 
his  general  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  belief 
in  supernatural  Christianity.     The  translation 
is  probably  as  vivid  and  living  a  reproduction 
of  Renan  as  we  can  hope  for,   notwithstanding 
some    occasional    liberties   with  the  text  which 
we  do  not  complain  of.   Considering  the  time  the 
French  texthas  been  before  the  public  it  is  hard- 
ly worth  while  to  remark  that  Nero  is  the  Anti- 
christ, and  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  por- 
tions of   the    book  is  Renan's  interpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse  and  of  Nero  as  its  Antichrist. 

Explanatory  Analysis  to  St.  Paul's  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy.  By  H.  P.  Liddon, 
D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Late  Canon  and  Chan- 
cellor of  St.  Paul's.  (Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.) 

In  this  octavo  of  less  than  one  hundred  pages 
is  stowed  away  an  entire  student's  commen- 
tary on  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  It  is  a 
teacher's  work  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  drawn 
up  in  a  singularly  neat  and  ingenious  analytic 
style  which  brings  out  the  logical  form  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  eye  and  gives  a  very  appre- 
ciable aid  to  the  student  in  appreciating  the 
relation  of    part  to  part.      It  is  a  form  of    work 


which  is  much  to  be  commended  to  students 
for  practice,  and  nothing  dould  be  more  inspir- 
ing in  this  kind  of    work  than  such  a    model  as 

I  his.  The  comments  on  the  text  are  set  down 
in  brief  little  notes  of  a  highly  suggestive 
character,  which  will  bear  study  as  models  for 
student  imitation  and  of  brief  exposition. 

I I  B  /  E  K 1 A  1 1  AND  H  IS  A  GE.  By  Robert  Sin  her , 
D.D.,  Librarian  of  Trinity,  Cambridge .  (Eyre 
and  Spottiswoode,  Edinburgh  and  New  York. 
$1.50.)  This  interesting  study  of  the  life  and 
reign  of  King  Hezekiah  has  its  chief  value  in 
its  thoroughly  devout  practical  spirit.  The 
author  enters  deeply  and  with  all  his  heart 
into  the  situation  of  the  sorely  tried  king  and 
brings  out  its  religious  relations  and  points. 
He  conceives  the  situation  vividly,  and  de- 
scribes it  on  all  sides  and  in  an  interesting 
manner.  On  questions  of  critical  difficulty  he 
is  less  successful.  On  the  historical  points  in- 
volved in  the  situation  the  essay  is  also  strong 
and  good. 

The  Diary  of  Master  William  Silence:  A 
Study  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Elizabethan 
Sport.  By  Right  Hon.  D.  H.  Madden,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
(London  and  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.) 
There  is  no  end  to  the  making  of  books 
about  Shakespeare,  for  the  good  reason  that 
there  is  no  end  to  Shakespeare's  kaleidoscopic 
variety  of  thought,  feeling,  recognition,  in- 
vention and  suggestion.  The  present  large 
and  beautiful  volume  is  given  to  a  careful 
study  of  English  sport  in  the  Elizabethan  age 
mainly  by  the  aid  of  Shakespeare's  play.  Mr. 
Madden  goes  into  his  work  heartily  and  with 
ample  knowledge.  There  is  something  char- 
acteristically English  in  the  best  and  broadest 
sense  illuminating  these  pages,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  days  when  Shakespeare,  Jonson, 
Spenser  and  the  rest — a  race  of  giants — were 
performing  their  magnificent  literary  feats 
pervades  the  writing.  It  is  a  scholarly  book 
done  with  a  light  touch,  without  any  tendencv 
toward  mere  trifling;  and  it  groups  bookish  facts 
relating  to  its  subject  with  admirable  deftness. 
But  the  chief  feature  of  Mr.  Madden's  work  is 
the  interesting  outline  of  English  sport.  Deer 
killing,  hawking,  angling,  the  horse,  racing, 
hare-hunting,  hounds,  bear-baiting,  coursing, 
all  come  in  for  attention  in  the  light  of  Eliza- 
bethan literature.  So  long  as  the  author  sticks 
to  this  investigation  he  is  charming;  for  here 
he  has  just  the  field  in  which  to  display  some 
njtable  traits  of  freshness.  But  when  he 
comes  to  the  drier  and  almost  overworked 
field     of     criticism     relating    to     questions     of 
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authorship,  editions,  editors,  biography  and 
textual  details,  he  is  not  so  happy,  having  but 
time-seasoned  chips  to  chew.  The  book  is  a 
valuable  one,  and  every  student  of  Elizabethan 
literature  should  have  it  on  a  handy  shelf.  Its 
index  and  table  of  contents  add  greatly  to  its 
usefulness  as  a  book  of  reference. 

Divine  Immanence.    An  Essay  on  the  spiritual 

Significance  of  Matter.  By  J.  R.  Tiling- 
worth,  M.A.  (The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50.) 
Mr.  Illingvvorth  first  introduced  himself  to 
the  attention  of  the  reading  and  thinking 
Christian  public  in  this  country  by  his  Bamp- 
ton  Lecture  for  1894  on  "  Personality,  Hu- 
man and  Divine."  The  present  volume  carries 
forward  the  discussion  somewhat  on  the  same 
line  and  in  much  the  same  style  of  thinking 
and  expression  which  proved,  so  effective  in 
the  Bampton  Lecture.  Tho  Mr.  Illingworth 
is  a  thinker  of  great  ingenuity  he  is  not 
carried  away  by  ingenuity,  but  thinks  on 
solid  lines  and  makes  solid  points.  His 
view  of  the  relation  of  the  Incarnation  to 
miracles,  and  of  reality  as  having  its  basis 
in  personality,  and  of  the  Incarnation  as 
redemptive,  its  object  being  to  restore  a  law 
already  broken,  are  examples  of  vigorous  and 
inspiring  thinking  which  will  not  only  carry 
the  reader  on  through  the  book  but  give  him 
fruitful  themes  and  suggestions  to  work  on 
when  he  has  closed  it.  Excepting  some  rather 
mild  High  Anglican  sacramentalism,  put  for- 
ward under  the  guise  of  symbolism,  we  place 
the  book  among  the  best  and  most  stimula- 
ting recent  theological  publications. 

The  Story  of  the  Mind.  By  James  Mark 
Baldwin.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.  40  cents.) 
This  little  volume  is  one  of  the  numbers  in 
Appletons'  "Library  of  Useful  Stories."  It 
shows,  in  this  diminutive  and  useful  form,  a 
full  proportion  of  the  same  merits  which  we 
have  already  noted  in  the  author's  handbook  of 
Psychology  as  making  it,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
yet  published.  It  required  some  audacity  to 
put  a  systematic  account  of  mental  life  and  de- 
velopment into  the  form  of  a  "useful  story." 
Professor  Baldwin  begins  with  the  simplest 
view  of  the  subject  by  telling  how  we  get  our 
knowledge  of  the  mind,  and  telling  it  in  a  way 
which  includes  physiological  experiment  as 
well  as  introspective  examination.  The  two 
chapters  on  the  mind  of  the  animal  and  the 
mind  of  the  child  will  have  an  absorbing  inter- 
est for  the  ordinary  reader.  To  this  should  be 
added  the  wonderfully  interesting  chapter 
"  How  we  Experiment  on  the  Mind."     The  ut- 


most simplicity  is  combined  in  the  whole  book 
with  the  most  systematic  method.  Enough  is 
included  on  every  point  to  m  ike  clear  what  has 
been  done  and  what  it  means.  Free  use  is  made 
of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  an  accepted 
theory  of  scientific  exposition. 

Praxis  in  Manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment.     The  Mechanical  and  Literary  Proc- 
esses Involved  in  their  Writing  and  Preserva- 
tion, with  Table  of  MSS.  and  Thirteen  Fac- 
simile Plates.      By  the    A'e  v.    Charles  F.   Sit- 
terly,  B  £>.,  Ph  />.,  Professor  in  Drew   The- 
ological Seminary.    (Eaton  &  Mains.    $1.00.) 
A    student    of   theology    can    hardly    lay  his 
hand  on  a  more  useful  or  interesting  minor  aid 
than  Professor  Sitterly  offers  him  in  this  little 
volume.      It  introduces  him  to  the  mystery  of 
New  Testament  manuscripts,     their    material, 
their    making,  the    instruments   employed,  the 
material  of  which  they  are  composed,  the  form 
in  which  they  were  preserved,  and  the  method 
of    marking,  measuring,  writing  and  punctua- 
ting them.   All  this  is,  however,  but  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  thirteen  facsimile  plates  of 
sheets  fromas  many  different  manuscripts  which 
are  printed  in  series  with  notes  descriptive  of 
them,  and  followed  by  a  table  which  presents 
a  complete  survey  of  the  chief  codices  in  which 
witness  is  borne  to  the  New  Testament  writings. 
The  table  is  arranged  to    show    the    condition 
and  value  of  every  manuscript  named  in  it.  The 
facsimile  reproductions  illustrate  the  difference 
between  the  uncial  manuscripts  and  the  minus- 
cules, and  furnish   the  student   with  the    best 
possible  means  for    practicing   himself    in    the 
art    of    reading    the    New    Testament     manu- 
scripts. 

John  Burnet  of  Barns.  A  Romance.  By  John 
Buchan.  (New  York:  John  Lane.  $1.50.) 
This  is  a  story  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  giving  a  graphic  picture  of  Scottish  life 
and  a  series  of  romantic  adventures  by  a 
young  man  at  the  college  of  Leyden  and  in  the 
country  round  about,  with  highwaymen  on  the 
road  and  a  rattling  duel  with  swords.  The 
hero,  when  he  goes  into  the  Dutch  country, 
leaves  his  sweetheart  Marjory  behind  him  in 
Scotland.  With  the  beginning  of  the  third  book 
he  sets  out  to  return,  Marjory  having  sent  him 
a  hurried  letter  recalling  him.  Of  course  this 
brings  abouc  another  set  of  adventures  which 
are  quaintly  and  graphically  sketched.  In- 
deed the  action  of  the  story  increases  as  the 
telling  goes  on,  and  the  reader  who  likes  fol- 
lowing a  strong-hearted  young  lover  through 
fray  and  flight,  through  daring  dashes  and  en- 
forced skulkingto  avoid  odds,  up  hill  and  down 
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dale  to  the  happy  end,  will  find  his  account  in 
John  Burnet  of  Barns.  We  cannot  say  that  the 
romance  is  a  masterpiece  that  will  take  its 
place  with  Scott's  and  those  of  the  elder  Du- 
mas; but  it  is  a  stirring  and  entertaining  tale 
from  beginning  to  end,  sometimes  it  may  be  a 
trifle  tedious  for  a  while;  yet  it  quickly  begins 
to  move  glibly  again  from  page  to  page,  and 
at  last  ends  as  a  romance  should. 

Men  I  Have  Known.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Freder- 
ick W.  JFarrar,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $1.75.) 
The  readers  of  The  Independent  will  not  be 
surprised  by  this  collection  of  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury's  appreciative  sketches  of  the  bril- 
liant men  he  has  known.  They  open  with  five 
rather  elaborate  and  altogether  charming  me- 
moirs of  five  Englishmen  in  the  front  rank  of 
genius — Tennyson,  Browning,  Matthew  Ar- 
nold and  Dean  Stanley.  We  then  have  a  group 
of  British  scientists  and  another  of  eminent 
Americans,  another  of  English  bishops  and 
cardinals,  beginning  with  Tait,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  including  Newman  and  Mail- 
ing, with  another  and  larger  group  of  Bishops 
and  Deans,  a  chapter  on  Beaconsfield,  Lord 
Lytton  and  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  and  a  closing 
chapter  of  short  sketches  of  Dickens,  Trollope, 
Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  Kingsley, 
Jowett  and  other  notable  Englishmen.  The 
list  is  full  but  select,  and  the  names  in  it  worthy 
of  each  other  and  belonging  to  men  who  have 
added  luster  to  this  country  and  who  stood  to 
Dean  Farrar  in  relations  which  make  what  he 
has  to  say  as  well  worth  reading  as  it  is  charm- 
ing. The  book  is  packed  with  plums.  One  of 
the  best  is  the  story  of  the  Oxford  clerk  of  St. 
Mary's,  who  remarked,  "  I  have  attended  the 
University  sermons  morning  and  evening  for 
forty  years,  aitd  thank  God  I  am  still  a  Chris- 
tian." The  anecdotes  are  good  and  well  told. 
The  Dean  shows  himself  a  close  observer,  and 
writes  from  a  remarkably  full  acquaintance 
with  shining  men  and  with  that  ease  and  grace 
which  form  the  well-known  mark  of  his  Ox- 
ford training. 

American  Contributions  to  Civilization,  and 
Other   Essays    and    Addresses.     By    Charles 
William  Eliot,  LL.D.,  President  of  Harvard 
University.     (The  Century  Co.     $2.00.) 
Nineteen  papers  by  President  Eliot  have  been 
brought  together  and  published  in  this  elegant 
volume.      The    title     indicates    the      common 
ground  on  which    the    most  important  of  them 
at  least  meet,  such  as  "  Five  American  Contri- 
butions to  Civilization,"  "  Some  Reasons  Why 
the  Republic  may  Endure,"  "The  Working  of 
the  American  Democracy,"  "  Family  Stocks  in 


a    Democracy,"     M  Equality    in    a    Republic," 
11  Wherein  Municipal  Government  has  failed." 
The  paper  which  will  attract  most    attention  is 
probably  the  one  republished  from   the  Forum, 
"One     Remedy     for     Municipal    Misgovern- 
ment."      What     President     Eliot    suggests    is 
more  permanence  in  the  municipal  service.     If 
the  subject  was  one    on    which   the  voting  ma- 
jority was    accessible    to    rational   argument, 
President  Eliot's    paper  would    be  irresistible. 
The  point  he    makes   has  a  broad    application; 
that  these  things  can  never  be  set  right  in  this 
country    until    the  public    service    is    made    a 
stable,    self-supporting    and  honorable   career 
for  intelligent  and  ambitious  young  Americans. 
Through  China    with  a   Camera.     By  John 
Thomson,  F.R.G.S.    (Westminster:  A.  Con- 
stable &  Co.;    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Company.     $5.00.) 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  information  about 
China  and  the  Chinese  in    this  large  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated  book.     The  matter  here  pre- 
sented   was  published    in    greater   part    some 
years  ago    in    a    more   expensive    form;     The 
text  has  been  revised    and  added    to,  and  the 
illustrations  have  been  increased  in  number  so 
that  there   are  now  nearly  a  hundred,  all  from 
photographs    taken    by   the   author.     In  style 
the  book  is   matter-of-fact  to    a  degree;  but  it 
is   interesting    on  every  page.     Mr.  Thomson 
traveled  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  things  and 
gathering  information.     His  ten  ample    chap- 
ters and  the  appendix  with  their  many  authen- 
tic   pictures    afford    rare     views    of    Chinese 
places,  people,    institutions,    art,    commerce, 
religion,  politics    and    society.     At    this  time 
such  a   book  must  claim  attention.     The  eyes 
of  the  world  are  upon  Cathay  and  great  events 
are  expected  there.     While  Mr.  Thomson  does 
not  give  all   that    the  student  wishes  to  know, 
he  does  bring  together  a  wealth  of    extremely 
valuable    information.       We    recommend    the 
book  as  one  that  should  be  in  every  library. 
Historical  Sketches   of  the  Charities  and 
Reformatory   Institutions  in   the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.     Edited  and  Compiled 
by  Charles    Moore,  Clerk  of  the  Joint    Select 
Committee  of  Congress.   (Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington.) 
This  volume  contains   the    essential   part  of 
a  report  of  a    joint    committee   appointed    by 
Congress   to  investigate  the  Charities  and  Re- 
formatory Institutions    of  the    District    of  Co- 
lumbia.    It  contains  sixteen    chapters  on    the 
special    institutions    of    the    District,  or    some 
phase  of  their  history,  beginning   with  that  of 
the  First    General    Hospital    in    the   District. 
These  sketches  are  written    from    the    point  of 
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view  taken  in  the  institutions  themselves,  and 
are  generally  historical  and  explanatory  rather 
than  critical.  They  make  a  strong  impression 
of  the  charities  and  benevolent  institutions,  of 
the  District,  particularly  of  the  distinctly  na- 
tional institutions.  The  volume  will  be  a  val- 
uable and  welcome  guide  to  the  Charities  and 
Reformatories  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  War  of  the  Theatres,  by  Josiah  H. 
Penniman,  is  Volume  IV,  No.  3,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Series  in  Philology,  Lit- 
erature and  Archeology.  The  War  of  the 
Theatres  is  a  term  which  has  been  applied  to 
the  quarrels  of  Marston  and  Dekker  with  Ben 
Jonson.  This  monograph  is  an  attempt  to 
"  show  the  relationship  of  the  plays  of  which 
it  treats  as  regards  the  personal  satire  con- 
tained in  them,  by  setting  forth  such  evidence 
as  has  been  found  for  the  identification  of  the 
characters." Volume  VIII  of  the  Har- 
vard Studies  in  Classical  Philology  con- 
tains several  papers  well  worth  notice.  The 
Trial  of  the  Alcmeonid^  and   the  Cleis- 

THENEAN    CONSTITUTIONAL     REFORMS.      By  Geo. 

Willis  Botsford.  The  Saliva  Superstition  in 
Classical  Literature.  By  Frank  W.  Nicol- 
son.  Greek  Grave  Reliefs.  By  Richard  Nor- 
ton. The  Origin  of  Roman  Pr^nomina.  By 
George  Davis  Chase. The  Cornell  Stud- 
ies in  Classical  Philology,  edited  by  Benja- 
min Ide  Wheeler,  Charles  Edwin  Bennett  and 
George  Prentice  Bristol,  bring  out  two  new  vol- 
umes of  much  interest  to  critical  scholars.  No. 
VII.  The  Athenian  Secretaries,  by  William 
Scott  Ferguson,  A.M.,  and  The  Five  Post 
Kleisthenean  Tribes,  by   Fred  Orlando  Bates, 

Ph.D.    (Macmillan  Company.     50  cents.) 

Biological  Lectures.  Delivered  at  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory  of  Wood's 
Hollfor  1896-97  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston),  show 
the  vigorous  work  going  on  at  that  unique 
school  of  natural  history.  The  papers  pub- 
lished in  this  volume  are:  I.  The  Variations 
of  the  Introduced  Sparrow,  Passer  Domesticus. 
Herman  C.  Bumpus.  II.  Cleavage  and  Differ- 
entiation. E.  G.  Conklin.  III.  The  Centro- 
somes  of  the  Fertilized  Egg  of  Allolobophora 
Fcetida.  Katharine  Foot.  IV.  The  Methods 
of  Palaeontological  Inquiry.  W.  B.  Scott.  V. 
The   Physiology  of   Excretion.     Arnold    Graf. 

VI.  Some    Neural    Terms.     Burt   G.    Wilder. 

VII.  A  Classification  of  North  American  Taxa- 
ceae  and  Coniferae  on  the  Basis  of  Stem  Struc- 
ture. D.  B.  Penhallow.  VIII.  The  Selection 
of  Plant  Types  for  the  General  Biology  Course. 
James  Ellis  Humphrey.  IX.  The  Rate  of 
Cell  Division  and  the  Function  of  the  Centro- 
some.     A.    D.  Mead.     X.  Coalescence  Experi- 


ments upon  the  Lepidoptera.  Henry  E.  Cramp- 
ton,  Jr.  XI.  Some  Functions  and  Features  of 
a  Biological  Station.     C.  O.  Whitman. 

By  the  Aurelian  Wall,  and  Other 
Elegies.  By  Bliss  Carman.  (Boston:  Lam- 
son.  Wolffe  &  Co.  $1.00.)  Mr.  Bliss  Carman, 
as  the  readers  of  The  Independent  well  know, 
is  a  poet  whose  power  to  charm  is  always  felt 
in  his  work.  The  present  little  volume  con- 
tains less  than  twenty  poems,  all  in  the  elegiac 
vein.  Keats,  Shelley,  Blake,  Paul  Verlaine, 
Phillips  Brooks  and  Raphael,  rather  strange 
companions,  are  made  the  marks  for  his  tender 
shafts  of  song.  The  elegies  all  seem  good  to 
us,  save  that  on  Raphael,  in  which  Mr. 
Carman  tries  to  sing  in  a  nice-but-naughty 
strain  quite  unsuited  to  him  and  quite 
out  of  tune  with  the  rest  of  his  book. 
Mr.  Carman's  genius  is  lyrical,  and  he  is  at 
home  with  nature  When  he  sings  like  a  bird 
he  fills  his  song  with  a  rare  and  original  per- 
sonal timbre;  but  as  a  bookish  poet  he  is  not 
so  successful. 

In  these  elegies  we  tike  best  what  is  caught 
from  life  at  first  hand,  as  in  this  stanza  from 
the  elegy  on  Keats: 

"  And  so  his  splendid  name, 

Who  left  the  book  of  lyrics  and  small  fame 

Among  his  fellows  then, 

Spreads   through  the  world  like  Autumn— who 
knows  when  ?  — 

Till  all  the  hillsides  flame." 
We  cannot  give  Mr.  Carman  higher  praise  than 
to  say  that  he  is  a  poet's  poet,  that  his  poetry 
appeals  strongest  to  the  artistic  nature, 'and 
that  his  fellow  wanderers  in  the  fascinating 
maze  of  rhythm,  rhyme  and  mellow  dreams  will 
always  be  his  warmest  admirers.  He  has  the 
touch  of  magic,  knows  where  to  find  the 
haunting  note,  and  is  ever  ready  with  some 
sudden  flash  of  beauty. 

From  Flood  &  Vincent,  Meadville,  Penn- 
sylvania, we  have  received  five  volumes  of  the 
"Chautauqua  Reading  Circle  Literature" 
series,  as  follows:  Men  and  Manners  of  the 

Eighteenth  Century.     By  Susan  Hale. 

From  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  With  Twenty- 
nine  Portraits  and  Selections  from  Thirty  Au- 
thors. By  Henry  A.  Beers,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish     Literature     in     Yale     University. 

Twenty    Centuries    of     English     History. 

By  James  Richard  Joy. Walks  and  Talks 

in  the  Geological  Field.  By  Alexander 
Winchell,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Geology  in 

the    University   of  Michigan. Europe    in 

the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Harry  Pratt 
Judson.  LL.D.,    Head    Professor   of    Political 
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Science  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  (Price 
of  each  book,  $1.00.)  We  can  speak  of  this 
series  as  excellent.  Each  volume  is  well  suited 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  all  intended, 
use  in  Chautauqua  Circles,  and  we  may  go 
further  and  recommend  them  for  use  in  school 
circles  as  well.  Such  books  fill  an  important 
place.  They  are  not  intended  to  be  more  than 
attractive  sketches,  mainly  in  outline,  of  the 
subjects  treated;  but  they  are  truthful,  sug- 
gestive, and  filled  with  the  kernels  of  useful  in- 
formation. 

Study  of  City  Government.     By  Delos  I. 
Wilcox.      (Macmillan    Company.)      This    new 
essay  on  the  most  perplexing  problem  in  Amer- 
ican   politics    may    be    cordially    commended. 
The  government  of  our  great  modern  cities  is 
now  an  excessively  complicated  affair,  far  more 
so  than  is  realized  by  any  one  who  has  not  at- 
tempted   to   investigate    it.      Mr.    Wilcox    has 
devoted  himself  seriously  to  obtaining  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  this  government,  and  offers 
this  book  to  those  who  desire  to  obtain  similar 
knowledge.     He  does   not  undertake  to   solve 
the  problems  of  municipalities  or  even  to  sug- 
gest solutions,  but  limits  himself  chiefly  to  the 
enumeration     and     description    of     municipal 
functions.     Much  historical  matter  is  necessa- 
rily included,  both  by  way  of  illustration,  and 
as  explaining  the  development   of   various  in- 
stitutions  and   the    results  of   various  experi- 
ments.    The  book  may  be  fairly  called  a  com- 
pact encyclopedia  or    dictionary    of   municipal 
problems  and  of  the  institutions  of   municipal 
government. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Fisheries,  Game  and  Forests  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  This  sumptuous 
volume  will  appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
our  forests  and  waters,  either  as  sportsmen, 
health-seekers  or  would-be  protectors  of  our 
river  and  canal  supplies,  for  it  contains  some 
special  papers  by  A.  Nelson  Cheney,  Tarlton 
A.  Bean,  George  W.  Rafter  and  other  authori- 
ties, in  addition  to  the  full  report  of  the  work 
of  the  Commission.  The  Report  is  handsomely 
printed  and  contains  colored  plates  of  fish  and 
game  birds,  and  many  half-tones  and  artotypes 
illustrating  hunting  and  fishing  scenes.  A 
very  limited  number  of  copies  can  be  obtained 
from  the  State  printers,  Wynkoop,  Hallenbeck, 
Crawford  Co. 

The  Moral  Imbeciles.  By  Sarah  P.  McL. 
Greene.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.25.)  It  will  depend  much  upon  the  reader's 
taste  as  to  what  will  be  thought  of  this  prepos- 
terous romance  of  high  life  and  low  life  in  the 


United  States.  To  the  present  reviewer  it  is  a 
very  disagreeable  book  from  beginning  to  fin- 
ish— disagreeable  in  substance  and  in  spirit. 
It  purports  to  be  an  analytical  study  of  life  in 
Vermont  and  in  New  York  City;  but  it  is  in  fact 
a  presentation  of  imaginary  types  greatly  over- 
drawn and  decorated  with  extremely  repulsive 
traits  in  some  of  the  main  characters.  There 
are  many  passages  of  clever  description  and 
amusing  incident;  but  the  book  repels,  and  in 
the  end  leaves  an  impression  not  at  all  pleas- 
ant. 

The  Classics  lor  the  Million.  By  Henry- 
Grey,  F.R.B.S.,  F.Z.S..  F.  I.  Inst.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.25.)  This  is  an  epi- 
tome in  English  of  the  works  of  the  principal 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  beginning  with 
Homer  and  endiug  with  the  Anthology  in 
Greek  literature,  and  running  from  Plautus  to 
Quintilian  in  the  Latin.  The  plan  of  the  book 
combines  slight  biographical  sketches  of  au- 
thors, with  an  outline  of  their  chief  works. 
Of  course  the  information  conveyed  is  of  im- 
portance only  to  those  who  wish  to  snatch  a 
mere  smattering  of  classical  knowledge.  The 
epitome  of  the  Greek  Anthology  is  the  least 
satisfactory  chapter  in  the  book,  and  can  be  of 
no  use  to  any  reader. 

A  Creel  of  Irish  Stories.  By  Jane  Barlow. 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.25.)  It 
was  well  enough  to  name  this  book  A  Creel  of 
Irish  Stories;  for  some  of  the  sketches  are 
strikingly  "  fishy,"  and  all  of  them  are  vigor- 
ously Irish.  Miss  Barlow  has  a  delightful 
style  and  a  clever  knack  of  selection,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  like  monotony  in  her  presen- 
tation of  Hibernian  characteristics.  Just 
enough  romance,  pure  and  simple,  enters  into 
her  work  to  give  it  the  fascination  of  poetry, 
and  there  is  a  strong  touch  of  the  grotesque 
which  here  and  there  adds  an  attraction  not 
unlike  that  of  certain  artistic  distortions  in 
carving.  The  ten  stories  in  this  book  are  fair- 
ly representative  of  Miss  Barlow's  best  work. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Sioux.  By  S.  C.  Gil- 
man.  (Carlon  &  Hollenbeck,  Indianapolis. 
$1.00.)  This  little  book  deserves  at  least  a 
word  of  commendation.  It  is  a  new  and  re- 
vised edition  of  "Christian  Work  among  the 
Dakota  Indians,"  with  a  series  of  handsome 
and  effective  heliotype  illustrations  added.  It 
is  strong  in  glimpses  of  the  American  Indian  in 
as  near  the  natural  condition  as  he  can  be  seen 
to-day.  It  is  an  eloquent  and  convincing 
story  of  missionary  work  among  them  and  its 
results.  Particular  reference  is  made  to  the 
Christian  Endeavorers  and  the  good  work  they 
have  done  among  the  Indians. 
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From  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York, 
comes  a  beautiful  book,  edited  by  Mr.  Paul 
Leicester  Ford,  entitled  Great  Words  From 
Great  Americans.  The  volume  contains  many 
of  the  most  precious  documents  pertaining  to 
American  history.  The  Constitution,  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  Washington's  Inau- 
gural and  Farewell  Addresses,  Lincoln's  Get- 
tysburg Address,  etc.  Many  portraits  and 
other  illustrations  add  value  to  this  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  book.  Mr.  Ford's 
prefatory  essay  and  the  Index  to  the  Constitu- 
tion are  excellent  features  (price  $1.50). 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel.  From 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Romans.  Written  for  Lay  Readers  by 
Carl  Heinrich  Cornill,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Konigs- 
berg.  Translated  by  W.  H.  Carruth,  Professor 
of  German  in  the  University  of  Kansas.  (The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.  $1.50.) 
The  German  original  presented  in  this  trans- 
lation is  already  a  work  of  recognized  author- 
ity, and  has  been  noticed  in  our  columns  as 
such.  The  present  translation  presents  the 
work  in  excellent  form  to  English  readers. 

The  State.  Its  Nature \  Origin  and  Functions ■, 
and  the  Duties  of  Citizens.  An  Address  by  L.  T. 
Chamberlain  before  the  Patria  Club,  New  York, 
April  11,  1898.  (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 
50  cents.)  We  call  attention  to  this  thoughtful 
and  spirited  address,  with  its  protest  against 
founding  the  State  on  the  basis  of  social  con- 
sent, rather  than  on  the  social  and  political  con- 
structive impulses  divinely  implanted  in  man. 
It  is  rather  surprising  to  us  to  find  Hobbes  and 
Locke  cited  as  lending  the  support  of  their 
names  to  Rousseau's  contrat  social. 

The  Lady  of  Castell  March.  By  Owen 
Rhoscomyl.  (New  York:  Doubleday  &  CcClure. 
$1.00.)  This  is  a  downright  readable  Welsh 
romance  of  hard  fighting,  picturesque  murder, 
the  stealing  of  a  beautiful  heroine,  her  recap- 
ture and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  well 
told,  with  just  a  dash  of  the  sensational. 
There  is  nothing  offensive  in  it,  and  it  will  give 
an  hour's  entertainment  when  there  is  nothing 
better  at  hand. 

Life's  Book  of  Animals.  (New  York: 
Doubleday  &  McClure.)  This  funny  book  is 
made  up  of  sketches  ludicrous  and  grotesque 
by  the  artists  who  contribute  to  the  newspaper 
Life.  Each  sketch  tells  a  story  with  more  or 
less  cleverness  and  enforces  laughter  with 
reasonable  certainty.  It  is  a  book  that  will 
amuse  wide-awake  children,  and  drowsy  grown 
folk  as  well.     Animals  are    the   chief  actors  in 


these  wordless  dramas, and  they  maintain  their 
parts  with  preposterous  effect. 

William  Doxey,  the  San  Francisco  publisher, 
has  added  to  his  series  of  "  Lark  Classics,"  a 
tiny  volume  containing  some  of  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling's  poems  under  the  title  Barrack-Room 
Ballads,  Recessional,  etc.     (Price    50  cents). 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Arena,  of  Boston,  has  suspended  publi- 
cation. 

.  .  .  ."  Lamia's  Winter  Quarters  "  is  the  title 
of  a  new  book  by  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  and  The 
Macmillan  Company  are  the  publishers. 

....Marion  Crawford's  new  historical  nov- 
el, "  Via  Crucis"  will  begin  in  the  November 
Century,  running  through  twelve  numbers. 

. .  .  .Mr.  M.  F.  Mansfield  has  ready  a  reprint 
of  William  Ewart  Gladstone's  essay,  "  On  the 
Housing  of  Books,"  in  small  quarto  edition. 

. . .  .Major-Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler  has  written 
a  narrative  of  the  Santiago  Campaign,  to  be 
published  at  once  by  Messrs.  Lamson,  Wolffe 
&  Co. 

"The  Elements  of  Sociology,"  by  Prof. 

Franklin  H.  Giddings,  of  Columbia  University, 
soon  to  be  published,  will  be  a  text-book  for 
the  use  of  high  schools  and  colleges. 

...  .At  Omaha,  on  September  29th  and  30th 
and  October  1st,  will  be  held  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Library  Congress.  The  program 
has  been  arranged  by  William  H.  Brett,  former 
President  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

A  London  paper  says: 

"  It  will,  no  doubt,  interest  a  good  many  of  our 
readers  to  know  that  the  Golden  Cross  Hotel,  at 
Charing  Cross,  so  intimately  associated  with 
Dickens,  both  in  a  personal  and  a  literary  sense, 
has  recently  undergone  partial  reconstruction  in 
order  to  bring  it  up  to  date  in  every  respect.  The 
whole  of  the  artistic  decoration  and  furnishing 
has  been  done  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Warings, 
and  is  in  admirable  taste.  It  was  at  the  Golden 
Cross,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  Mr.  Pickwick 
had  his  altercation  with  the  cabman,  and  that 
David  Copperfield  was  indebted  to  Steerforth's 
influence  for  a  better  bedroom.  Dickens  himself 
resided  temporarily  at  the  hotel." 

. . .  .In  the  death  of  Richard  Malcolm  John- 
ston American  literature  loses  one  of  its 
truest  artists  and  best  humorists.  Mr.  John- 
ston was  of  Scotch  descent  and  spent  his  early 
days  in  Georgia.     In  1830,  when  he  was  eight 
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years  old,  his  father  moved  to  Crawfordsville, 
and  young  Johnston  graduated  from  Mercer 
University  in  1841.  After  teaching  school,  he 
began  the  practice  of  law,  and  for  ten  years 
traveled  in  the  northern  and  middle  circuits  of 
the  Georgia  courts.  Many  incidents  of  these 
days  figured  in  later  years  in  his  humorous 
sketches.  Since  1867  his  home  has  been  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  Some  of  his  well-known 
books  are:  "  Mr.  Neelus  Peeler's  Conditions," 
"  Georgia  Sketches,"  "  Dukesborough  Tales," 
"Old  Mark  Langston:  A  Tale  of  Duke's 
Creek,"  "Two  Gray  Tourists,"  "  Mr.  Absa- 
lom Billingslea  and  Other  Georgia  Folk," 
"  Life  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,"  and  a  his  • 
tory  of  English  literature  in  conjunction  with 
William  H.  Browne. 

....The  Russian  Dukhobortsi  are  now, 
after  many  years  of  terrible  persecution,  al- 
lowed to  leave  Russia,  and  to  the  project  of 
settling  them  in  Canada  Lyof  N.  Tolstoi  de- 
sires to  devote  the  proceeds  from  the  publica- 
tion of  certain  of  his  stories  not  yet  known  to 
the  public.     He  says  in  a  letter: 

"  It  having  now  become  clear  how  much  money 
is  yet  wanting  for  the  emigration  of  the  Dukho- 
bortsi, this  is  what  I  think  of  doing:  I  have  two 
or  three  unpublished  stories,  one  of  which  I  have 
been  lately  working  at,  and  I  would  like  to  sell 
them  on  the  most  advantageous  terms  to  pub- 
lishers in  various  countries  (to  the  daily  papers, 
I  think,  it  the  most  profitable)  and  use  the  pro- 
ceeds for  the  emigration  of  the  Dukhobortsi. 
These  stories  are  written  in  my  old  manner, 
which  I  do  not  now  approve  of.  If  I  go  on  cor- 
recting them  until  I  become  satisfied  I  shall  never 
finish;  whereas  if  I  bind  myself  to  give  them  to  a 
publisher  I  shall  have  to  let  them  go  out  as  they 
are.  Thus  it  was  with  my  story,  '  The  Cossacks.' 
I  could  not  get  myself  to  finish  it.  But  then  I  lost 
at  cards,  and  to  pa^  the  debt  I  gave  the  story 
over  to  the  editor  of  a  Russian  periodical.  The 
present  case  is  a  much  more  legitimate  one.  As 
to  the  stories  themselves,  if  they  do  not  satisfy 
my  present  demands  from  art— not  being  uni- 
versal inform— they  are  not  in  their  subject 
harmful,  and  may  even  be  useful  to  men.  And  I 
therefore  think  it  would  be  well  to  sell  them  for 
as  much  as  possible,  thus  getting  them  published 
without  awaiting  my  death,  and  using  the  money 
for  the  emigration  of  the  Dukhobortsi." 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Uistory  of  the  Life  of  Bismarck.    By  Dr.  Morltz  Busch. 

With  Portraits.    In  two  volumes.    9x6,  pp.  504.    New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Co.    Per  vol $5  00 

The  New  England  Poets.     By  William  C.  Lawton.    7x5. 

pp.265.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co 0  75 

The  Shape  of  Fear.    By  Elia  W.  Peattie.    6x4,  pp.  175. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co 0  75 

Guesses  at  the  Riddle  of  Existence.    By  Goldwin  Smith. 

7^x5,  pp.295.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co 125 

Lessing's  Nathan  Der  Weise.     With   Introduction  and 

Notes.    By  Geo.  O.  Curme.    7x5,  pp.300.    New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Co 0  60 


Goethe's  Egmont.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By 

Sylvester  Primer.    7x5,  pp.  174.    The  Macmillan  Co...   $0  60 

The  Ranche  on  the  Oxhide.    Bv  Henry  Inman.    75^x5,  pp. 

297.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co 150 

Four-Footed  Americans.    By  Mabel  O.  Wright.     7}^x5. 

pp.432.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co 150 

The  Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt.    By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

7^x5,  pp.  329.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co 1  25 

Dr.  Pascal.    By  Emlle  Zola.    7^x5,  pp  471.    New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Co l  50 

The  Loves  of  the   Lady  Arabella.    By  Molly  E.  Seawell. 

7^x5,pp.244.    New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co 150 

A  Primer  of  Heraldry  for  Americans     By  E.  S.  Holden. 

7x5,  pp.  105.    New  York :  The  Century  Co 1  00 

Good  Americans.    By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.    7^x5,  pp. 

220.    New  York :  The  Century  Co 125 

Through  the  Earth.    By  Clement  Fezandle.  7^x5,  pp  238. 

NewYork:  TheCentury  Co 1  50 

Denise  and  Ned  Toodles.    By  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson.    7}^x 

5,  pp.224.    New  York:  The  Century  Co 125 

Two   Biddicut  Boys.    By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.    73^x5,  pp. 

286.    New  York  :  The  Century  Co 150 

Educational  Reform.    By  Chas.  W.  Eliot.    8^x5-%,  pp. 

418.    New  York :  The  Century  Co 2  00 

The  Book  of  the  Ocean.    By  Ernest  Ingersoll.  10x7%.  pp. 

279.    New  Tork:  TheCentury  Co 150 

A  Great  Love.    By  Clara  L.  Burnham.    7x5,  pp.  S09.    New 

York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 1  25 

The  Puritans.    By  Arlo  Bates.  7^x5,  pp.  424.   New  York : 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 1  50 

The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution.  By 
Hannis  Taylor.  8x6,  pp.  645.  In  Two  Parts.  Part 
Two.    New  York:  Houghton, Mifflin  &  Co 4  50 

Contributions  to  Punch.    By  Wm.  M.  Thackeray.    8x536, 

pp.759.    New  York :  Harper  &  Bros 175 

By  Order  of  the  Magistrate.    ByW.  Pett  Ridge.   73^x5, 

pp.276.    New  York:  Harper  &  Bros 125 

Phases  of  an  Inferior  Planet.    By  Ellen  Glasgow.    7%x5, 

pp.325.    New  York :  Harper  &  Bros 125 

Pauline  Wyman.  By  Sophie  May.   73£x5,  pp.  256.  Boston  : 

Lee  &  Shepard 1  25 

Under  Dewey  at  Manila.    By  Edward  Stratemeyer.    7%x 

5,pp.282.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard 125 

Popular  Misconceptions  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  By 
Wm.  Reed  Huntington.  736x5,  pp.  78.  New  York: 
Thomas  Whittaker 0  25 

The  Spiritual  House.    By  Wm.  R.  Huntington.    736x5,  pp. 

70.    New  York  :  Thomas  Whittaker 0  25 

Letters  to  a  Young  Methodist  Preacher.  By  A.  S.  John- 
son.   7J^x5,  pp.  235.    Knoxville  :  Ogden  Bros.  &  Co...     0  50 

The  Life  of  Trust.    By  A.  S.  Johnson.    736x5,  pp.  301. 

Knoxville:  Ogden  Bros.  &  Co 0  50 

The  Mason  School  Music  Course.    By  L.  W.  Mason.    736 

x5,pp.lll.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co 0  40 

Goethe's  Egmont.     By  Max  Winkler.     736x5,   pp.  276. 

Boston:  Ginn  &  Co 1  00 

The  Weil-Bred  Girl  in  Society.    By  Mrs.  B.  Harrison. 

6x4,  pp.  213.    New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co. ..     0  50 

Good  Cooking.    By  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.    6x4,  pp.  245.    New 

York:  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co ,....     0  50 

Moran  of  the  Lady  Letty.    By  Frank  Norrls.    736x5,  pp. 

293.    New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co 1  00 

Adventures  of  Captain  Kettle.    By  C.  Hyne.    736x5,  pp. 

306.    New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co 100 

An  American  Cruiser  in  the  East.    By  John  D.  Ford. 

736*5.  PP- 468.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co 2  50 

The  Young  Bank  Messenger.     By   Horatio  Alger,  Jr. 

736x5,  pp.  235.    Philadelphia  :  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co. .     1  25 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus.    By  Jean  du  Buy.    6*4x434,  pp.  80. 

Boston:  James  H.  West 0  50 

The  Recovered   Continent.    By  Oto  Mundo.    736x5,  pp. 

331.    Columbus:  The  Harper-Osgood  Co 0  25 

Anglo-Saxon  Reader.    By  W.  M.  Baskervill.    736x5,  pp. 

176.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co 120 

Preparation   for  First   Confession.    736x5,  pp.  128.    San 

Francisco:  The  Monitor  Pub.  Co 0  25 

Corner-Stones  of  Faith.    By  Chas.  H.  Small.    736x5,  pp. 

469.    New  York:  A.  B.  Treat  &  Co 2  00 

Systematic  Theology.    By  Robt.  V.  Foster.    736x5,  pp. 

868.    Nashville:  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Pub.  Co...     8  00 

Clerical  Studies.    By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Hogan.    73£x5,  pp. 

499.    Boston:  Marlier,  Callanan  &  Co 2  00 

The  Christian  Teaching.  By  Lyof  N.  Tolstoi.  Trans- 
lated by  V.  Tchertkoff.  73*6x5,  pp.  210.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co 1  00 

The  Destroyer.    By  Benj.  Swift.    736x5,  pp.  313.     New 

York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co 1  25 

The  Town  Traveller.    By  Geo.  Gissing.    736x5,  pp.  293. 

New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co 125 

Grace  O'Malley,  Princess  and  Pirate.    By  Ruari  MacDon- 

ald.    73^x5,  pp.  303.     New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 

Co 1  25 

Outlines  of  New  Testament  History.    By  F.  E.  Gigot. 

736x5,  pp.  366.    New  York:  Benziger  Bros 150 

The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.    By  Morris  Jas- 

trow.    8x6,  pp.  780.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co 3  25 


EDITORIALS. 


REFORM  IN  THE  WAR  DEPART- 
MENT. 

There  is  to  be  a  reorganization  of  the 
army,  it  is  said;  there  will  be  four  corps  in- 
stead of  seven,  and  the  division  lines  will  be 
readjusted.  Such  changes  in  form  are  re- 
quired, because  so  many  regiments  have 
been  released  and  preparation  must  be  made 
for  the  shipment  of  70,000  soldiers — the 
armies  of  occupation — to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines. 

The  country  demands  something  more — a 
reorganization  which  shall  involve  thorough 
reform  in  the  War  Department.   Why  should 
not  that   demand  be  satisfied  in   the  weeks 
which  must  elapse   before   the  departure  of 
all  these  men  for   camps  in  the  tropics?     It 
is  too  late  to  save  those  who  have  been  slain 
by  shameful    incompetence,   callous  neglect 
and  strangling  red  tape.     Reform  now  can- 
not restore  the  health  of  thousands  of  shat- 
tered men  who  found  in  American  camps  the 
mismanagement  of   their  own  War  Depart- 
ment a  foe  more  deadly  than  the  Spaniards. 
But  it  can  give  to  survivors  and  to  armies  of 
occupation  the  protection  of  all  reasonable 
and    possible   safeguards.     Why  should  not 
the    Government  begin   the  work  at    once  ? 
Of  all  the  questions  which  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President  there  is  none  so  impor- 
tant   as   this.     It   is   not    necessary  that  he 
should  wait  for  the  Commission's  report.    It 
is   easy  to   see  now  much    that  should    be 
done;  the  scope  and  nature   of  the    needed 
reform  have  been  clearly  disclosed  in  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks.     A  beginning  should  be 
made  at  once — to  protect  the  army,  still  suf- 
fering unnecessarily   because    exposure  has 
not  caused  full  correction;  to   restrain  and 
soften  just  popular    indignation;  to  restore 
the  shaken    or   lost   confidence  of  those  to 
whom  the  Government  must  look  for  volun- 
teers   and    recruits;     to    prevent    political 
changes  dangerous  to  prosperity  and  unfor- 
tunate in  effect  upon  national  policy. 

The  Secretary  of  War  should  be  the  best 
man  who  can  be  induced  to  take  the  office. 
The  President  and  the  army  need  tne  serv- 
ices  of   the    best.     If  Mr.  McKinley  is  con- 
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vinced  that  a  much  better  man  can  be  found 
for  the  place,  he  should  remove  Secretary 
Alger  without  delay.  He  would  suffer  no 
loss  of  popular  esteem  or  of  political  influ- 
ence by  such  action.  He  would  gain  much, 
if  this  removal  should  be  followed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  man  of  high  character  and 
recognized  executive  ability,  and  by  vigorous 
reform.  What  is  needed  is  a  Secretary  who 
will  cut  off  abuses,  make  every  bureau 
feel  his  intelligent  energy,  and  straighten 
out  the  War  Department  as  Colonel  Waring 
cleaned  the  streets  of  New  York. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  whole  system  is 
defective,  and  that  the  present  Secretary 
cannot  fairly  be  blamed  for  all  the  deplorable 
effects  of  mismanagement,  yet  it  must  be  plain 
to  everybody,  the  President  not  excepted, 
that  the  desired  reforms,  cannot  or  will  not  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  General  Alger. 
It  is  worse  than  folly  to  retain  him  because 
he  "is  under  fire."  The  fire  has  been  pa- 
triotic, well-aimed  and  effective;  he  is  rid- 
dled with  shot  and  should  be  taken  to  the 
rear.  The  delay  of  reform  means  loss  of 
health  and  life  in  the  army,  a  paralysis  of  the 
patriotic  military  impulse  of  our  young  men, 
a  sapping  of  that  force  in  politics  which  is 
the  bulwark  of  an  honest  currency.  Surely 
the  prospect  of  such  penalties  should  out- 
weigh any  consideration  of  mere  curtesy  or 
political  etiquet.  Some  say  the  removal  of 
the  Secretary  would  hurl  the  Republican 
Party,  because  it  would  be  an  admission  of 
weakness  or  failure.  We  have  no  patience 
with  this  time-worn  partisan  plea.  Even  a 
President  may  be  deceived,  and  may  err  in 
selecting  an  agent;  neither  he  nor  his  party 
will  suffer  if  discovery  of  unfitness  be  follow- 
ed promptly  by  correction  of  the  error  for  the 
good  of  the  public  service.  It  is  for  retain- 
ing an  officer  after  his  unfitness  and  demor- 
alizing influence  have  become  notorious  that 
a  party  must  pay  heavily. 

The  spectacle  of  a  Secretary  ignoring  the 
deplorable  effects  of  maladministration  and 
neglect  until  compelled  by  popular  indigna- 
tion to  look  at  them,  then  asserting  that 
there  has  been  no  ground  for  complaint,  then 
attempting  to   shift  the  responsibility  to  his 
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subordinates;  and  at  last  seeking  refuge  in 
the  plea  that  "  it  must  always  be  so  in  war," 
and  that  this  is  "a  typhoid  year  everywhere," 
shows  in  part  the  type  of  man  that  should  be 
avoided  in  filling  this  important  office.  Let 
us  have  a  man  who  did  not  go  out  of  the 
army  under  a  cloud;  who  would  not  have 
demoralized  his  supply  and  inspection  bu- 
reaus at  the  beginning  of  the  war  by  filling 
them  with  inexperienced  civilians,  appointed 
because  of  the  political  or  social  influence  of 
their  relatives;  who  will  keep  politics  and 
"  pulls"  out  of  the  War  Department  as  they 
have  been  kept  out  of  the  Navy.  Such  a 
Secretary  could  not  expect  to  be  assisted 
effectively  by  a  Surgeon-General  who  has  not 
enforced  sanitary  laws  where  his  authority  or 
influence  would  have  been  decisive,  and  who' 
waits  until  the  end  of  the  war  to  load  the 
blame  upon  hundreds  of  surgeons  appointed, 
he  says,  by  "pull."  Nor  does  the  inner 
history  of  the  war  give  promise  that  the 
desired  reform  would  be  promoted  vigorously 
by  the  present  Adjutant-General,  whose 
record  in  active  service  (as  a  lieutenant- 
colonel)  was  by  no  means  illustrious,  and 
whose  influence  during  the  last  few  months 
has  not  always  been  exerted  unselfishly  and 
wisely. 

The  people  think  that  the  work  of  reform 
should  begin  now. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  THE 
NEW  POSSESSIONS. 

This  is  what  Archbishop  Ireland  is  cred- 
ited with  saying: 

'  There  will  be  no  commission  from  America 
to  investigate  the  Church  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
or  the  Philippines.  Any  statement  that  there 
will  be  is  false  and  unfair  to  the  clergy  in  our 
new  possessions.  The  Spanish  priests  will  not 
be  requested  to  retire  for  the  reason  that  they, 
better  than  any  one  else,  know  what  is  needed 
under  the  new  conditions  and  can  bring  about 
a  change  much  more  easily  than  any  commis- 
sion that  might  be  appointed.  The  clergy  in 
the  islands  is  made  up  of  men  of  intelligence 
and  tact.  They  will  attend  to  their  own  work 
and  do  it  well.  You  may  say  that  the  priests 
of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  will 
be  in  accord  with  American  ideas  and  progress, 
and  that  they  will  be  left  to  bring  about  the 
necessary  change  in  their  own  way,  and  it  will 
be  the  best  way." 


That  is  optimistic  enough,  and  it  sounds 
well.  But  it  is  not  dust  in  the  eyes;  rather 
cobblestones  thrown  in  the  face  of  the  hearer. 
We  are  informed  by  Cubans  of  the  best  in- 
telligence that  there  are  not  a  dozen  native 
Cuban  priests  in  Cuba;  nearly  all  are  Span- 
iards. The  same  is  true  of  the  Philippines. 
The  general  information  is  that  the  priests 
are  not  "men  of  intelligence  and  tact,"  and 
that  they  do  not  "do  their  work  well."  Itisa 
matter  of  universal  knowledge  that  somehow 
their  conduct  has  so  lost  them  the  confidence 
of  their  own  flock  in  the  Philippines  that 
they  are  hated  by  the  people,  that  their  lives 
are  not  safe,  and  the  Pope  has  had  to  appeal 
to  the  United  States  to  protect  them  against 
the  natives  of  the  islands. 

To  say  that  they  "  will  be  in  accord  with 
American  ideas  and  progress,"  and  that  they 
should  be  left  to  "bring  about  the  necessary 
change  in  their  own  way"  is  preposterous. 
It  evades  the  evident  facts.  Their  whole 
history  opposes  the  statement,  and  they  can- 
not fulfil  the  confident  Archbishop's  proph- 
ecy except  as,  by  means  of  an  ecclesiastical 
commission  or  by  methods  less  formal,  they 
are  taught  what  to  do.  We  believe  that  it 
will  be  found  best  for  most  of  the  Spanish 
bishops  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  to  retire  to 
Spain,  and  to  put  in  their  place  men  whose 
sympathies  are  with  the  policy  they  will  have 
to  carry  out.  The  few  priests  in  Cuba  who 
sympathized  with  the  popular  aspirations  for 
independence  found  it  best  to  flee  the  coun- 
try. Perhaps  some  of  them  would  make 
good  bishops.  At  any  rate  there  are  not  a 
few  Catholic  priests  in  this  country  who  talk 
Spanish.  We  presume  many  of  the  priests 
will  leave  Cuba  for  Spain,  as  many  are  leav- 
ing the  Philippines. 

As  to  the  status  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  our  new  possessions,  whatever  they  may 
be,  we  may  say  that  of  course  we  should  pro- 
tect the  religious  orders  in  the  possession  of 
their  property.  It  would  be  confiscated 
under  Aguinaldo  and  his  rebels,  but  it  would 
not  by  us.  Annexation  is  their  only  safe- 
guard. But  it  will  be  a  very  serious  question 
to  decide  what  are  the  rights  where  the 
claims  of  the  orders  are  contested,  as  in  the 
case  of  land  once  confiscated  and  then  re- 
stored after  seventy  years,  or  of  rentals 
claimed.     But  our  courts  could  be  trusted 
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to  do  justice  to  both  sides.  And,  further, 
all  support  of  clergy  or  churches  would  im- 
mediately cease.  They  would  have  to  de- 
pend on  the  income  of  their  enormous 
estates,  and  on  voluntary  support. 

It  should  also  be  understood  that  we  shall 
have  no  rights  of  domain  or  of  government 
in  Cuba,  but  full  rights  in  Porto  Rico  and 
whatever  portion  of  the  Philippines  we  may  re- 
tain,to  govern  them  as  Congress  chooses.  But 
Congress  cannot  meddle  with  the  Church. 
It  should  also  be  understood  that  Protestant 
missionary  work  in  these  Catholic  lands  will 
be  just  as  legitimate  as  Catholic  work  in  tnis 
country.  At  the  same  time  we  advise  our 
missionary  societies  to  be  careful  and  con- 
servative. Their  best  work  will  be  done  by 
supplying  the  very  much  needed  higher 
schools,  not  too  many  of  them,  nor  compe- 
ting schools.  Evangelistic  work  will  have 
to  be  done  through  such  Cubans  as  Mr.  Diaz, 
who  has  been  so  successful  in  the  past.  We 
greatly  regret  that  Archbishop  Ireland  seems 
to  imply  that  American  Catholics  will  do 
nothing.  We  trust  they  will;  if  they  do  not 
they  will  only  be  leaving  the  field  wider  open 
for  Protestants. 


DR.  VAN  DYKE  AND    THE    PHIL- 
IPPINES. 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  has  put  so  tersely 
the  objections  to  our  taking  possession  of 
the  Philippines  that  in  replying  to  him  we 
reply  to  all  that  can  be  said.     He  says: 

"  1.  We  have  not  really  got  the  Philippines." 
No;  but  we  have  the  principal  port  and 
city.  Germany  had  got  France  when  it  cap- 
tured Paris. 

"2.  Our  aim  in  the  Paris  conference  should 
not  be  to  get  them  for  ourselves  but  simply  to 
secure  forthemthe  greatest  practical  advantage 
of  a  just  government." 

Can  Dr.  Van  Dyke  tell  us  in  what  better 
way  we  can  secure  a  just  government  than 
by  governing  them  ourselves? 

"  3.  In  following  this  aim  we  have  no  right 
to  assume  engagements  which  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  fulfil  or  to  undertake  responsibili- 
ties and  enter  into  entanglements  which  will 
be  a  serious  source  of  peril  to  our  own  coun- 
try." 

We   are  not   inadequate  physically  or  mor- 
ally to  undertake  the  responsibilities.    What 


the  "serious  source  of  peril"  can  be  Ad- 
miral Dewey  may  know;  we  do  not. 

"  4.   Our  form   of  government  is  not  fitted  for 
the  control  of  conquered  territory." 

This  is  a  historical  blunder.  Our  Constitu- 
tion distinctlv  states  that  we  can  govern 
territories  in  any  way  we  please.  It  declares 
that  Congress  has  power  "to  dispose  of,  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  territory  or  other  property  of 
the  United  States." 

"  5.  The  Philippine  population  is  not  fitted 
for  free  citizenship  and  self-government." 

In  part  they  are,  and  in  part  they  are  not. 
They  should,  therefore,  be  governed  pater- 
nally till  fitted  for  self-government. 

.  "6.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  secure  the  ad- 
ministration of  government  in  the  Philippines 
by  a  European  nation  or  by  a  joint  protector- 
ate, under  proper  guaranties  of  justice  and 
good  order." 

Why  cannot  we  do  it  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people  as  well  as  any  European  nation?  Eng- 
land only  could  do  it  as  well  as  we,  and  a  joint 
protectorate  would  invite  quarrel  if  not  war. 
Look  at  Samoa. 

"  7.  We  should  exercise  our  right  to  hold 
whatever  we  may  need  in  the  Philippines  by 
way  of  a  naval  station  or  coaling  port.  Let  us 
not  conclude  a  war  for  liberty  with  a  peace  for 
land-grabbing." 

The  right  to  hold  a  naval  station  is  as  much  a 
right  by  land-grabbing  as  would  be  a  right  to 
hold  all  the  islands.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  had  just 
proposed  that  we  should  grab  them  all  and 
give  them  to  some  European  nation  because 
we  are  afraid  to  keep  them  ourselves.  Have 
only  European  nations  the  duty  to  secure 
justice  and  good  order  for  misgoverned  prov- 
inces ?  One  would  think  it  was  both  coward- 
ly and  selfish  to  throw  on  others  what  has 
been  put  upon  us. 

RECIPROCITY  WITH  CANADA. 

It  is  reported  that  the  International  Com- 
missioners now  in  conference  at  Quebec 
may  fail  to  attain  that  "  complete  concord 
in  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,"  of  which  the  protocol  speaks, 
because  no  agreement  as  to  reciprocal  trade 
can  be  reached.  Several  of  the  remaining 
ten  problems  which  the  Commission  has 
undertaken   to   solve   are   quite  formidable; 
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but  it  is  believed  that  a  solution  for  every 
one  of  them  can  be  found.  If  Canada  would 
consent  to  except  the  question  of  tariff  con- 
cessions, it  seems  probable  that  a  satisfactory 
settlement  might  be  made;  but  it  is  reported 
that  she  attaches  more  importance  to  trade 
reciprocity  than  to  all  the  other  subjects  of 
controversy,  and  insists  upon  an  agreement 
which  shall  provide  for  a  reduction  of  the 
American  tariff  in  return  for  similar  conces- 
sions on  her  side. 

In  attempting  to  deal  with  this  question 
our  commissioners  are  met  by  vigorous  pro- 
tests from  representatives  of  the  American 
industries  which  would  be  affected  by  the 
concessions  granted.  These  industries 
strenuously  urge  that  there  should  be  no 
reduction  whatever  of  the  duties  on 
imports  from  Canada.  If  the  commis- 
sioners satisfy  their  demands  there  will 
be  no  treaty  of  reciprocity.  It  is  said, 
moreover,  that  at  most  Canada  would  not, 
in  return  for  any  concession  we  should 
make,  give  our  exporters  rates  of  duty  lower 
than  those  now  imposed  under  a  preferential 
or  reciprocal  provision  upon  imports  from 
tjreat  Britain.  Not  long  ago  the  Dominion 
Government,  having  failed  to  obtain  tariff 
concessions  from  us,  and  perceiving  that 
while  we  had  increased  our  duties  on  Canadian 
products  we  were  underselling  the  British 
manufacturers  in  the  Canadian  market,  gave 
to  Great  Britain  (and  to  any  other  country 
which  should  make  a  similar  concession  in 
return)  a  preferential  reduction  of  25  per 
cent.  This,  by  the  way,  does  not  appear  to 
have  cut  down  our  exports,  and  it  has  in- 
duced Germany  to  impose  high  duties  which 
practically  exclude  Canadian  products  from 
the  German  market  and  give  us  an  advantage  - 
there  over  Canadian  exporters. 

The  Canadian  Commissioners  now  hold, 
it  is  said,  that  even  if  we  should  reduce  our 
duties  on  the  border,  they  could  do  no  more 
for  us  in  return  than  they  are  doing  for 
Great  Britain.  Those  on  this  side  who  op- 
pose any  reduction  say  that  such  a  give-and- 
take  would  not  be  true  reciprocity,  because 
we  should  enjoy  no  tariff  advantage  over  the 
mother  country.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  as  matters  now  stand  Great  Britain 
would  not  complain  if  Canada,  to  prevent  a 
failure  of   the  Commission's    great    underta- 


king, should  repeal  the  preference  and  give 
the  United  States  an  advantage  over  all  other 
countries  trading  with  her. 

But  the   objections  on    this  side   to   any 
tariff  concessions   are    not    easily  overcome, 
and  it    may  be   that  the  American  Commis- 
sioners— one   of    whom    is    Mr.    Dingley,   of 
Maine — are  very  much  inclined  to   let  them 
stand.     The  objectors  represent  the  lumber- 
men,   the  agriculturists,  the    fishermen   and 
the  bituminous  coal  companies,  for  it  is  the 
duties  on   agricultural  produce,  fish,  lumber 
and  coal,  that  Canada  asks  us   to  reduce  or 
remove.    So  far  as  coal  is  concerned,  the  con- 
cession  might  reasonably  be  made.     We  ex- 
port now  to   Canada  three   times   as    much 
coal  as  we    import    from    that  country;  and 
our    exports    of     the    dutiable    bituminous 
largely  exceed  our  imports  of  the   same  from 
the  other  side  of  the  boundary.     It  is  a  geo- 
graphical question.     New  England  is  a  nat- 
ural  market    for    the  coal    of   Nova  Scotia; 
Ontario  must  have  our  coal;  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  the  trade  turns  again,   and  our  manu- 
facturers buy  the  coal   of  British  Columbia. 
The  two  imposts  are  vexatious,  and  in  large 
measure  offset  each    other.     The  chief  influ- 
ence against  the  removal  of   the  duty  is  ex- 
erted by  coal  and  railroad  companies  in  West 
Virginia  and  thereabouts,  which  sell    in  the 
New   England  market.     The   duty   on    coal 
should  not  prevent  an  agreement. 

The  agriculturists  who  would  be  affected 
are  those  near  the  border.  Many  of  our  tar- 
iff duties  on  farm  products — such  as  those  on 
wheat  and  corn — are  of  no  value  to  anybody 
except  a  few  politicians.  These  duties  could 
be  waived.  The  duty  on  barley  is  of  more 
account.  Those  on  hay,  cattle,  milk,  eggs, 
butter,  potatoes  and  cabbages  have  very  little 
protective  force.  They  have  some  slight  ef- 
fect at  a  few  points  on  the  border;  but  we 
must  yield  something  in  a  reciprocal  agree- 
ment, and  here  the  concession  would  be  very 
small.  Our  annexation  of  Porto  Rico  has 
placed  the  Canadian  fishermen  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  They  would  now  grant  all 
their  inshore  privileges  to  preserve  their 
trade  of  $1,000,000  a  year  with  that  island 
and  Cuba;  but  the  fishermen  of  Gloucester 
oppose  any  reduction  of  duty. 

The  weightiest  objection  comes  from  the 
lumbermen,     who    besiege      the     American 
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commissioners  in  great  force  day  and  night. 
Here  something  of  considerable  value  to 
those  who  control  the  industry  is  involved. 
But  our  Michigan  lumbermen  already  are 
driven  to  procure  lumber  from  Canada;  and, 
from  a  national  point  of  view,  if  we  concede 
something  on  lumber  we  at  the  same  time 
gain  something  in  changes  which  would  tend 
to  retard  the  destruction  of  our  dwindling 
northern  pine  forests. 

How  much  could  we  get  in  return  ?  It 
should  be  something  more  than  any  other 
nation  gets.  The  actual  .value  of  tariff  con- 
cessions to  us  from  Canada  is  overestimated 
by  some.  Our  export  trade  in  manufactures 
with  the  Dominion  is  bound  to  grow  because 
of  our  continuous  cutting  down  of  the  cost  of 
production.  Hostile  preferential  tariffs  will 
not  end  that  growth;  but  we  hope  it  will  be 
promoted  by  a  friendly  agreement,  profitable 
to  both  countries. 


THE    SOUTH  AMERICAN  WAR 
CLOUD. 

In  case  there  should  be  war  growing  out 
of  the  boundary  dispute  between  Chile  and 
Argentina,  what  would  be  the  probable  re- 
sult in  South  America?  In  the  first  place, 
the  two  natural  enemies  of  Argentina,  which 
is  now  the  most  prosperous  State  in  that 
continent,  are  Chile  and  Brazil.  Both  are 
naturally  jealous  of  Argentina's  prosperity; 
Chile  on  account  of  the  boundary  dispute 
which  we  discuss  elsewhere,  and  Brazil  be- 
cause of  the  hereditary  political  enmity 
between  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  and 
her  attitude  toward  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  river  Plate.  Little  Uruguay  is 
also  a  thorn  in  Brazil's  side.  In  her  territo- 
ry many  of  the  insurrections  in  Brazil  are 
hatched,  and  Brazil  is  prevented  only  by 
Argentina  from  crushing  these  in  the  nest. 

Paraguay's  position  is  neutral,  but  Peru 
and  Bolivia  will  be  in  sympathy  with  Argen- 
tina, for  the  reason  that  they  both  were  de- 
feated by  Chile  in  the  war  of  1881.  It  has 
been  the  dream  of  Peru  ever  since  to  get 
back  the  conquered  provinces  of  Tacna  and 
Arica,  whose  nitrate  mines  have  since  yielded 
Chile  $300,000,000;  while  Bolivia,  with  equal 
zeal,  has  striven  to  regain  the  outlet  to 
the  ocean  which  was  taken  away  from  her. 
Uruguay  would  have  to  take  part,  willing  or 


tunwilling,  in  any  general  war,  on  account  of 
he  strategic  situation  of  Montevideo.  No- 
where else  nearer  than  Rio  de  Janeiro  could 
the  combined  fleets  of  Chile  and  Brazil  refit, 
and  it  is  the  only  base  from  which  could  be 
maintained  a' blockade  of  the  river  Plate. 

As  Argentina  would  doubtless  seize  Monte- 
video first,  we  might  see  a  coalition  of  Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  while 
every  effort  would  be  made,  possibly  with 
success,  to  bring  Brazil  to  the  side  of  Chile. 
Such  an  alliance  would  undoubtedly  win,  be- 
cause of  the  superiority  of  their  fleets  and 
the  fact  that  they  could  throw  their  armies 
upon  Argentina  from  both  east  and  west.  Of 
course  the  probabilities  are  that  there  will  be 
no  such  universal  conflagration;  and  yet, 
now  that  the  ball  of  war  has  been  set  rolling 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  nobody  knows 
what  it  will  hit. 

It  should  be  added  that  Venezuela,  Co- 
lombia and  Ecuador  have  no  special  pref- 
erences toward  either  side.  Their  interests 
are  bound  up  rather  with  the  Central  Ameri- 
can States. 

The  President  has  appointed  Dr.  Henry 
K.  Carroll  Special  Commissioner  to  Porto 
Rico  to  investigate  the  civil  administration 
of  the  island  and  report  thereon  with  recom- 
mendations for  a  civil  government  suitable  to 
the  control  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Car- 
roll will  sail  next  week,  accompanied  by  a 
secretary  and  interpreter.  Dr.  Carroll  came' 
on  the  staff  of  The  Independent  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  after  having  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  office  of  The  Methodist 
and  on  the  Associated  Press.  He  had 
charge,  in  the  last  Census,  of  the  collection  of 
religious  statistics;  and  his  admirable  execu- 
tive abilities  made  that  difficult  department 
of  the  Census  for  the  first  time  a  success, 
and  the  completeness  and  correctness  of  its 
statistics  have  never  been  questioned.  Dr. 
Carroll  is  the  author  of  "The  Religious 
Forces  of  the  United  States,"  and  is  one  of 
the  most  valued  counselors  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  We  cannot  speak  too 
strongly  of  the  value  of'his  editorial  services 
on  The  Independent,  and  we  greatly  regret 
that  his  connection  with  it  now  terminates. 


We   publish  Professor  Hyslop's   startling 
article  on  the  evidence  for  existence  of  the 
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soul  after  death,  presented  by  Dr.  Hodgson 
in  his  report  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research.  We,  however,  reserve  even  more 
than  does  Professor  Hyslop,  any  indorse- 
ment of  Dr.  Hodgson's  conclusion.  The 
evidence  is  very  weighty;  what  it  means  it 
is  not  now  quite  easy  to  say.  It  must  be 
more  thoroughly  sifted  by  other  investiga- 
tors, and  all  possible  explanations  sifted,  even 
those  that  may  seem  quite  as  startling  as 
that  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  associating 
with  stupid  and  uncritical  spiritualism. 
There  may  even  be  materialistic  as  well  as 
purely  skeptical  theories  to  be  considered  by 
way  of  explanation.  But  we  may  stop  for 
a  moment  even  now  and  think  what  a  new 
meaning  it  would  give  to  our  religious  faith 
if  we  could  add  to  it  a  scientific  demonstra- 
tion of  that  belief  on  which  all  religion  is 
based,  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  We  add  what  Professor  James,  of 
Harvard,  President  of  the  Society  of  Psychic- 
al Research,  says  in  The  Psychological  Re- 
view  for  July: 

"  Dr.  Hodgson  considers  that  the  hypothesis 
of  fraud  cannot  be  seriously  entertained.  I 
agree  with  him  absolutely.  The  medium  has 
been  under  observation,  much  of  the  time 
under  close  observation,  as  to  most  of  the  con- 
ditions of  her  life,  by  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons, eager,  many  of  them,  to  pounce  upon  any 
suspicious  circumstance,  for  fifteen  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time  not  only  has  there  not  been  one  sin- 
gle suspicious  circumstance  remarked,  but  not  one 
suggestion  has  ever  been  made  from  any  quarter 
which  might  tend  positively  to  explain  how  the 
medium  living  the  apparent  life  she  leads, 
could  possibly  collect  information  about  so 
many  sitters  by  natural  means." 

This  subject  must  be  studied  by  our  philoso- 
phers. Philosophy  has  something  more  to 
do  than  sit  aimless  like  a  naked  Hindu  fakir 
gazing  at  his  own  navel. 


Senator  Morgan,  speaking  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Annexation  Club,  at  Honolulu, 
gave,  the  other  day,  the  first  intimation  of 
what  the  commission  sent  by  the  President 
was  likely  to  recommend  as  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He  said 
it  would  probably  be  governed  as  a  Territory, 
with  a  governor  and  three  district  judges,  a 
distriqt  attorney  a,n.cl  a  nwshaj,  appointed  by 


the  President,  whose  duties  would  be  the 
same  as  those  now  performed  by  correspond- 
ing officials.  The  Territory  of  Hawaii  will 
elect  its  own  Legislature  and  make  its  own 
laws,  as  at  present,  except  that  they  will  be 
subject  to  veto  by  Congress.  He  said  noth- 
ing about  the  conditions  of  suffrage;  but  we 
presume  they  will  be  no  less  liberal  than 
those  now  existing,  except  that  they  will  en- 
tirely exclude  all  those  of  Chinese  birth,  even 
if  they  can  read  English.  The  present  pro- 
visions for  self-government  will  be  continued 
as  far  as  is  possible  consistently  with  a  terri- 
torial form  of  government,  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  officers  appointed  by  the 
President  will  be  taken  from  the  Islands  and 
be  acceptable  to  the  people.  Nothing  else 
would  be  decent.  We  anticipate  a  great  fu- 
ture for  Hawaii  as  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
There  will  soon  be  a  cable  laid,  and  immigra- 
tion will  flow  in;  and  the  time  is  not  far  off 
when  Hawaii  will  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  largest  States. 


We  refuse  to  believe  for  a  moment  the  per- 
sistent and  malicious  rumor  that  President 
McKinley  is  considering  the  advisability  of 
withdrawing  from  the  classified  service  a 
large  number  of  offices  now  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  merit  system.  The  President 
has  been  a  consistent  civil  service  reforme'r. 
He  is  abundantly  on  record  on  this  subject, 
and  so  is  his  party.  In  his  letter  accepting 
the  nomination  as  President  he  especially 
approved  the  resolution  of  the  St.  Louis 
platform  declaring  that  the  Republican  Party 
was  responsible  for  the  Civil  Service  Act. 
and  would  enforce  it  and  extend  its  provi- 
sions as  far  as  possible.  The  President's 
latest  orders  have  added  new  positions  to  the 
civil  service  classification,  and  provided  that 
those  thus  protected  shall  not  be  removed 
without  a  fair  trial  on  written  charges.  Of 
course  the  spoilsmen  selfishly  wish  him  to  go 
back  on  all  his  record  for  their  benefit;  but 
we  have  not  the  least  fear  that  he  will  do  so. 
To  reverse  his  excellent  record  would  not 
only  be  against  his  own  principles  and  char- 
acter, but  would  be  a  piece  of  the  worst  po- 
litical folly.  It  would  estrange  from  his  sup- 
port the  best  element  in  his  party,  and  would 
do  him  greater  damage  than  even  his  reten- 
tion of  Secretary  Alger, 
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Let  it  be  understood  that  the  National 
Council  of  Education,  which  held  its  meeting 
at  Washington,  is  not  pledged  to  the  project 
of  establishing  a  great  central  university  at 
Washington.  All  that  was  done  was  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  fifteen  to  consider  the 
question  which  was  so  persistently  brought 
before  them  and  the  public.  The  committee 
appointed  by  Professor  De  Garmo,  President 
of  the  Council,  is  a  strong  one,  representing 
all  the  country,  and  our  public  school  system 
as  well  as  our  universities.  President  Har- 
per, of  Chicago,  is  chairman,  and  associated 
with  him  are  the  Presidents  of  Harvard, 
Washington  and  Lee,  and  Cornell,  and  the 
State  Universities  of  Michigan,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio  and  Illinois,  three  college  pro- 
fessors, three  public  school  superintendents, 
and  Dr.  Curry,  of  the  Peabody  and  Slater 
Funds.  It  is  a  strong  and  conservative  com- 
mittee, and  will  make  no  rash  recommenda- 
tion. There  are  already  four  or  five  rival 
universities  started,  or  starting,  in  Washing- 
ton, or  close  by,  representing  different  de- 
nominations— a  Baptist  one,  a  Methodist, 
and  two  Catholic,  besides  one  for  negroes. 
Private  enterprise  seems  determined  to  do 
all  it  can,  and  this  new  national  one,  to  be 
supported  by  public  funds,  will  find  room  if 
it  can  unite  these  conflicting  interests,  which 
we  very  much  doubt. 


Under  the  indeterminate  sentence  law 
which  is  now  on  trial  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  a  man  convicted  of  a  felony  may  be 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  an  indefinite 
period,  which,  however,  is  to  be  not  shorter 
than  the  minimum  time,  nor  longer  than  the 
maximum  time  fixed  by  the  statute.  At  any 
time  between  those  two  periods  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  penitentiary  may  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  for  securing  his  release.  And 
right  here  an  incident  of  the  contract  system 
may  serve  to  defeat  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  framers  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  law. 
When  a  man  goes  to  the  penitentiary  for  a 
crime  not  committed  with  a  serious  criminal 
intent,  the  chances  are  that  a  short  term  of 
imprisonment  will  serve  a  better  purpose 
than  a  long  one;  but  if  he  should  prove  to 
be  a  good  workman  in  the  shops  he  may  find, 
when  an  effort  is  made  to  give  him  the  benefit 
of  release  under  the  indeterminate  sentence 


law,  that  an  influence  which  might  be  traced 
to  the  contract  system  is  at  work  to  keep 
him  in  confinement.  In  other  words,  the 
more  skillful  a  man  may  be  at  prison  work 
the  more  valuable  he  is  to  the  contractors 
and  to  those  with  whom  they  deal.  A  young 
man  of  excellent  family  is  now  serving  an 
indeterminate  sentence  in  one  of  the  State 
penitentiaries,  having  been  convicted  of 
forgery  and  sent  down  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  ten  years.  His 
case  is  interesting,  tho  not  altogether  unu- 
sual. Up  to  a  certain  time  his  habits  and 
associates  had  been  of  the  best.  One  night 
he  went  out  in  company  with  older  men  who 
were  bent  on  having  a  high  time.  The 
young  man  became  intoxicated,  and  while 
in  that  condition  he  forged  a  signature  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money.  When  he 
began  to  drink  to  excess  he  committed  a 
great  fault,  and  the  forgery  that  followed 
was  more  a  consequence  than  a  crime.  The 
good  of  society  required  that  he  be  punished 
for  that  consequence,  but  his  was  clearly  a 
case  where  common  sense  dictated  a  brief 
period  of  confinement.  He  is  a  good  work- 
man, and  that  fact  was  lately  given  by  a 
fellow  prisoner,  himself  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence  and  sure  of  early 
release,  when  asked  why  the  forger  was  not 
allowed  his  liberty  after  serving  two  years. 
It  is  possible  that  the  followers  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor Altgeld  are  disposed  to  exaggerate 
the  danger  that  there  will  be,  under  Governor 
Tanner,  anything  like  a  return  to  the  spirit 
of  the  old  contract  system  in  Illinois;  but  no 
harm  is  done  by  turning  on  the  light  once  in 
a  while. 


To  all  purposes  Turkey  has  now  lost  Crete. 
The  Moslems  are  being  disarmed,  and  the 
Turkish  garrison  will  in  all  probability  be 
bundled  out  of  the  island,  leaving  to  the 
Sultan  only  that  nominal  sovereignty  which 
he  holds  in  Egypt,  Bulgaria  and  Cyprus,  just 
enough  to  "  save  his  face."  So  the  process 
of  disintegration  goes  on.  Province  by 
province  becomes  independent.  Beginning 
with  Greece,  early  in  the  century,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Sultan's  European  possessions 
have  gone,  while  Mehemet  Ali  drove  Turkey 
out  of  Africa,  never  to  return,  and  Russia 
took  a  big  slice   out   of  eastern  Turkey  at 
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Batum,  while  Syria  came  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Powers.  Great  Britain  holds  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia  and  could  crowd 
Turkey  out  of  the  whole  of  it  if  she  wished, 
with  no  effort;  but  it  is  not  to  her  advantage 
to  hold  Mecca  and  control  the  pilgrimage  to 
that  plague  center.  The  deliverance  of  Crete 
shows  that,  notwithstanding  her  success  in 
the  war  with  Greece  and  her  large  army 
drilled  by  German  officers,  Turkey  is  yet  a 
■■  sick  man." 


The  Emperor  of  Korea  is  not  much  of  an 
emperor,  and  he  is  compelled  to  know  it. 
The  last  report  is  that  he  has  commissioned  his 
faithful  American  adviser  to  raise  a  company 
of  foreigners  for  his  protection.  The  way  he 
gets  lectured,  not  by  foreigmMinisters  alone 
but  by  his  own  people,  is  a  lesson  in  imperial 
government.  The  Independence  Club  of 
Seoul,  its  members  all  native  Koreans,  late- 
ly presented  a  memorial  to  his  Majesty, 
asking  for  better  government.  His  Majesty 
replied  deprecating  rash  criticism  by  those 
who  do  not  hold  official  positions.  They 
were  not  satisfied  nor  silenced.  They  re- 
spond that  the  Emperor's  words  ''over- 
whelm us  with  fear,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  amazement."  A  private  subject,  they 
say,  has  as  much  right  as  an  official  to  be 
solicitous  for  the  country,  and  they  quote 
their  classics  to  prove  it: 

"  The  present  perils  of  the  nation  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  councilors  are  not  right 
men;  that  they  are  unequal  to  the  tasks  in- 
trusted to  their  care;  and  that  instead  of  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  their 
sole  object  is  to  promote  their  interests,  to 
secure  their  salaries  and  to  hate  the  good  and 
envy  the  able.  To  be  indulgent  to  such  coun- 
cilors and  not  to  expel  them  at  once  from  the 
Government  are  not  consistent  with  Your  Maj- 
esty's earnest  desire  for  a  good  administration. 
Is  not  this  the  *reason  why  wicked  men,  by 
flattery  and  dissimulation,  darken  your  judg- 
ment and  injure  your  people  ?  For  the  sake 
of  temporary  safety  Your  Majesty  advances 
flatterers.  Of  the  promises  which  Your  Maj- 
esty made  to  your  ancestors  and  to  your  sub- 
jects in  the  fourteen  articles  of  the  oath  and  in 
the  laws  and  regulations,  some  have  heen  ful- 
filled while  others  remain  still  unredeemed. 
It  thus  seems  that  the  abuse  of  laws  and  the 
dangers  of  the  State  are  not  entirely  the  fault 
of   Your   Majesty's  councilors  alone;  but  that 


Your  Majesty,  we  fear,  seems  to  be  desirou? 
to  involve  yourself  in  dangers  and  difficulties. 
Why  should  Your  Majesty,  sacrificing 
the  permanent  welfare  of  the  country  to  the 
ease  of  the  moment,  endanger  the  great  estate 
which  your  ancestors  have  established  with 
difficulty  and  show  yourself  indifferent  to  the 
wretched  condition  of  your  people  ?" 

This  is  extraordinarily  plain  talk,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  while  the  first  memorial  has 
six  hundred  signers,  this  has  thirteen  hun- 
dred. A  people  that  can  do  this  may  have 
a  future. 

The  other  day  an  eagle,  given  by  one 

of  the  returned  regiments  to  Central  Park, 
flew  down  from  its  perch  and  attacked  a 
bird  on  the  hat  of  a  lady  who  had  come  to 
see  the  animals.  Finding  the  bird  attached 
too  strongly  to  be  taken,  the  eagle  tore  hat 
and  all  from  the  lady's  head  and  carried  it 
back  to  its  perch  and  tore  it  to  pieces.  That 
is  a  case  where  the  blame  was  all  on  the 
woman.  She  ought  to  have  known  better; 
the  eagle  was  only  acting  out  its  instincts. 

Let  owls  delight  to  prowl  by  night, 

For  'tis  their  nature  to  ; 
Let  hawks  and  eagles  kill  to  eat, 

For  God  has  made  them  so. 

But,  ladies,  you  should  never  flaunt 

Dead  birds  upon  your  hats  ; 
Your  tender  hands  were  never  meant 

To  kill  like  kites  and  cats. 

It   is  a    rather  interesting   suggestion 

made  by  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  (which 
holds  that  by  all  means  we  ought  to  possess 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  that  a  divided 
possession  would  be  costly  both  to  Spain  and 
to  us),  that  the  United  States  in  taking  these 
islands  should  assume  the  debt  of  $40,000,- 
000  which  Spain  placed  in  1897  on  the  guar- 
anty of  the  revenue  to  the  port  of  Manila. 
This  cash  payment  would  probably  clean  up 
the  pressing  obligations  of  Spain,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  islands  would  much  more 
than  pay  the  interest.  This  is  worth  consider- 
ing, not  because  we  are  compelled  to  buy  the 
Philippines,  but  it  might  make  the  transfer 
easier.  It  would  be  no  precedent  for  Cuba, 
which  we  do  not  take. 

....  That  the  Abyssinians  have  a  pretty  fair 
understanding  of  their  relations  with  Euro- 
pean Powers  is  evident  from  the  following 
incidents    narrated  by    Prince     Henry     of 
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Orleans,  who  has  just  returned  to  Paris, 
after,  as  reported,  a  somewhat  unsuccessful 
experience  in  Abyssinia.      He  said: 

"  When  I  spoke  to  Makonnen  of  what  the 
English  had  done  in  Egypt,  in  defiance  of 
treaties,  he  made  use  of  a  pretty,  a  very  Orien- 
tal comparison.  'The  English  are  like  a  cat 
which  one  strokes,'  he  said,  stroking  the  left 
arm  of  his  burnous.  '  So  long  as  one  strokes  it 
it  is  satisfied;  but  when  one  wishes  to  make  it 
move,  it  scratches." 

The  relic-hunters  ought  to  have  been 

with  General  Kitchener.  The  arsenal  at  Khar- 
tum would  have  been  a  mine  of  wealth  for 
them,  containing  a  most  heterogeneous  col- 
lection of  arms,  from  modern  magazine  guns 
to  arquebuses  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There 
were  specimens  of  every  stage  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  arms  of  precision,  basket  shields  from 
Equatoria,  Mogara  drums  from  Bahr-el- 
Gazal,  camel  equipments  by  the  hundred, 
sword-bayonets  from  the  Hicks  expedition, 
flint-locks,  a  brass  bell  from  the  Khartum 
church,  and  an  old  Crusader  pikeman's  hel- 
met. 

....  The  "  Maria  Teresa  "  has  been  saved, 
and  she  now  rides  at  anchor  in  Guantanamo 
Bay.     When   fully  restored,  why  should  not 
this  captured  ship  of  Cervera's  squadron  be 
called  the    "Maine"?      The   people   of  the 
State   for  which  the  ship    destroyed   at  Ha- 
vana  was   named    should   be  asked    for   an 
opinion  about  this.     What  do  they  think  of 
the  suggestion  that  the  name  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  a  new  ship  not  yet  completed,  to 
this  fine  cruiser,  captured    in   Cuban  waters 
and  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  original 
"  Maine  "  was  lost? 

....  The  utter  loss  of  conscience  when 
honor  becomes  the  dictator  of  conduct  ap- 
pears in  the  very  Frenchy  excuse  which 
Esterhazy  gives  for  his  use  of  forged  docu- 
ments against  Dreyfus.  He  says:  "A  soldier 
should  place  his  conscience  as  Well  as  his 
sword  at  the  disposal  of  his  superior  officers." 
That  gives  the  lie  to  Christian  morality.  The 
appeal  of  Peter  to  the  Sanhedrim,  "Whether 
it  be  right  in  the-  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto 
you  rather  than  unto  God,  judge  ye,"  would 
have  been  uttered  in  vain  to  Esterhazy. 

9t?tThe  Governor  of  Madagascar,  sup- 
posed tq  t}e  a.  cviliz^d  Frenchman,  has  issued 
$n  order*  {Qrq^cjin^  any  except  Frenchmen 


to  collect  fossils  in  the  island.  This  order 
is  published  in  the  Politique  Coloniale.  This 
is  protection  run  to  seed.  It  is  in  the  line 
of  the  colonial  policy  of  France  and  Russia, 
if  not  Germany.  It  is  against  such  a  policy 
in  commerce,  and  in  support  of  an  open  door, 
that  Great  Britain  has  taken  her  stand  in 
China. 

....  In  the  weekly  calendar  published  by  a 
colored  church  in  North  Carolina  appears  a 
recommendation  to  the  people  of  the  peri- 
odical literature  of  the  denomination,  from 
which  we  quote  the  following: 

11  The  Mayflower  is  a  grand  little  nugget  in 
a  nutshell,  and  sweeps  the  field  as  it  goes." 

The  meaning  is  plain,  but  the  exact  concat- 
enation seems  Hibernian. 

....  If  our  intelligent  contemporaries  which 
quoted  the  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Manila  of  an  interview  with  Archbishop 
"  Dozal  "  had  taken  the  pains  to  verify  his 
existence  by  reference  to  the  Gerarchia  Cat- 
tolica  they  would  have  saved  themselves 
from  the  certain  reply  that  there  is  no  such 
Archbishop.  As  we  told  our  readers  last 
week,  his  name  is  Nozaleda  de  Villa. 

France  is  not  quite  lost.     M.  Brisson 

has  proved  himself  a  man  of  courage.  In  vo- 
ting to  reopen  the  Dreyfus  case  the  Cabinet 
has  done  a  brave,  honest  act,  which  involves 
some  resignations,  and  possibly  rebuke  by 
the  deputies  when  they  meet,  and  loss  of 
power.  But  it  saves  France  from  dishonor. 
To  revise  a  possible  wrong  is  more  honorable 
than  to  stick  to  it. 

....  Scandium  must  be  an  elusive  ele- 
ment. At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation Sir  Norman  Lockyer  declared  that  he 
had  "  never  seen  any  scandium  "  and  did  not 
believe  there  was  a  grain  of  it  in  the  world ; 
whereupon  the  President,  Sir  William 
Crookes,  said  he  would  try  to  obtain  some 
scandium  for  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  but  it  was 
very  scarce.     Scandalously  scarce  scandium! . 

What  does  it  mean  that  the  Anglican 

mission  diocese  of  New  Guinea  has  chosen 
St.  James  as  its  patron  saint?  What  can 
a  patron  saint  do  for  it?  How  is  it  to  com- 
municate its  wishes  to  its  patron  ?  These 
are  curious  questions. 

....Every  one  is  delighted  at -Lieutenant 
Hobson's  success  in  floating  the  •'  Maria 
Teresa  "  and  bringing  her  safely  to  Guan- 
tanamo harbor.  It  was,  a  real  iriumph  o( 
skill  a.nd  will, 
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THE  CANADIAN  METHODIST  GEN- 
ERAL CONFERENCE. 

BY    W.    H.    WITHROW,    D.D. 

The  missionary  administration  of  the  Church 
occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the  General  Con- 
ference. Its  Japanese  mission  this  year  cele- 
brates its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  To  meet 
its  growing  needs  the  Conference  has  author- 
ized a  new  departure.  A  local  council  is  to  be 
organized  with  a  Superintendent  of  Japanese 
Missions,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Scott,  now  Princi- 
pal of  the  College  of  the  Canadian  Methodist 
Church  in  Japan.  Mr.  Takagi,  a  Japanese 
delegate,  made  a  very  strong  impression  on 
the  Conference  by  his  statesmanlike  address. 
Whereas  there  was  not  a  single  Methodist  in 
Japan  twenty-five  years  ago,  he  said,  there  are 
now  2,363  belonging  to  the  Canadian  Church, 
and  40,000  other  Protestant  converts.  Still 
30,000,000  out  of  the  43,000,000  of  the  Empire 
have  probably  never  heard  of  Christ. 

Discussing  the  reaction  against  the  Christian 
religion  which  has  taken  place  in  Japan,  he 
said  that  this  arose  in  part  from  the  "National- 
istic spirit  "  which  has  recently  been  develop- 
ed. Attempts  were  made  to  tree  the  Japanese 
Church  from  foreign  control,  and  even  from 
foreign  help.  The  native  religions  were  also 
being  preached  with  greater  zeal  than  hereto- 
fore. But  this  self-assertion  of  the  Japanese  was 
not  an  unmixed  evil.  Self-supporting  church- 
es were  being  organized  which  should  be  en- 
couraged and  developed.  A  fact  of  much  im- 
portance was  that  the  Japanese  Methodists 
had  organized  a  Home  Missionary  Society, 
which  was  doing  good  work  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Canadian  Japan  Conference.  At  first 
helping  weak  churches,  they  had  recently 
taken  up  new  fields  in  Hokkaido,  the  northern 
island. 

Another  cause  of  the  conservative  reaction 
in  Japan  had  been  the  doctrinal  question. 
Some  churches,  Mr.  Takagi  said,  have  tried 
the  variation  and  accommodation  of  unchange- 
able foundation  principles.  Controversy  had 
followed,  some  ministers  had  turned  aside 
from  what  the  Japan  Conference  regarded  as 
the  orthodox  doctrines,  and  much  anxiety  was 
caused  among  the  native  Christians.  This, 
however,  had  led  to  a  great  intellectual  awa- 
kening. Their  eyes  were  opened  to  the  teach- 
ings of  these  new  schools,  and  they  had  been 
the  more  confirmed  in  the  doctrines  and  disci- 


plines of  the  Methodist  Church.  They  never 
dreamed  of  trying  to  "  variate  "  [sic]  or  accom- 
modate the  established  certitudes  of  the  faith. 
The  Japanese  ministers  as  a  whole  had  stood 
more  firmly  in  the  faith  than  ever.  Altho  the 
new  schools  had  been  propagating  their  doc- 
trines for  more  than  ten  years  they  had  only  a 
few  followers.  The  whole  membership  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  Japan  was  only  one  hun- 
dred, and  that  of  the  Swiss  mission  was  only 
forty-seven.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
ing of  these  new  schools  had  been  a  trial  to 
the  young  Church  in  Japan,  and  the  slow 
progress  of  Christianity  during  the  last  ten 
years  was  partly  due  to  this  fact.  But  they 
had  learned  much  from  this  experience  and 
had  found  that  the  old  path  was,  after  all,  the 
safest  and  most  reliable  way. 

The  duty  of  the  Church  to  the  social  prob- 
lems which  confront  it  was  clearly  recognized 
by  the  Conference.  An  influential  committee 
on  sociological  subjects  was  appointed.  To 
this  were  referred  memorials  on  prison  reform, 
single  tax  and  kindred  topics.  Its  report  was 
an  able  document.  It  fully  admitted  the  in- 
fluence of  heredity  and  environment.  It 
affirmed,  however,  the  sovereign  freedom  of 
the  individual  and  strongly  urged  co-operation 
in  every  effort  for  the  betterment  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  the  improvement  of  their 
homes,  the  enlargement  of  their  opportunities, 
the  cultivation  of  closer  and  kinder  relations 
between  the  rich  and  poor,  between  employers 
and  employed. 

Among  the  pleasantest  episodes  of  the  Con- 
ference was  the  receiving  of  delegates  from 
the  sister  churches.  The  greetings  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  Congregational 
Union  were  exceedingly  cordial.  Even  more 
enthusiastic  was  the  reception  of  the  Rev 
Richard  Hatcher,  the  colored  representative 
from  the  British  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  loved  Canada,  he  said,  because  it  had  done 
so  much  for  his  people.  It  was  long  the  only 
refuge  on  the  continent  for  fugitives  from 
slavery.  "  If  I  were  black  as  two  midnights 
in  a  dark  cellar,"  he  added,  "  when  I  touched 
British  soil  I  was  recognized  as  a  man." 

More  formal  was  the  reception  of  delegates 
from  the  Mother  Church  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States.  The  Rev.  John  Bond,  of  London,  has 
for  many  years  been  prominent  in  the  councils 
of  British    Methodism,   and  one   of  its   ablest 
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writers.  He  strongly  emphasized  the  fact,  so 
conspicious  since  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  of  the 
closer  relations  of  Canada  with  the  Empire 
caused  by  its  preferential  British  tariff,  its 
ocean  penny  postage,  and  its  pronounced  sym- 
pathy with  the  motherland  in  her  "  splendid 
isolation."  He  gave  an  enthusiastic  indorse- 
ment to  the  rapprochement  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Great  Republic  of  the  West,  and  to 
the  moral  alliance  of  the  English-speaking 
races  throughout  the  world. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Raymond,  President  of  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  was  the 
fraternal  delegate  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  United  States.  His  ad- 
dress was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  body 
which  he  represented.  He  asked  the  question, 
Was  the  Church  doing  better  work,  was  it 
making  better  men  and  women,  than  in  the 
earlier  and  ruder  times  ?  He  believed  it  was, 
that  the  young  Methodism  of  to-day, organized 
in  its  Epworth  Leagues  and  Endeavor  Societies 
for  Christian  culture  and  Christian  service, was 
developing  a  better  type  of  character  than  the 
Church  has  ever  known  before. 

Not  less  welcome  were  the  greetings  brought 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
by  the  genial  and  accomplished  Rev.  Dr.  Coke 
Smith,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.  He  described  the 
remarkable  recovery  of  the  South  from  the 
prostration  caused  by  the  Civil  War,  the  re- 
building of  its  institutions  and  reorganizing  of 
its  work.  They  had  wrested  prosperity,  he 
said,  from  a  ruined  and  wasted  land;  its  peo- 
ple had  won  over  themselves  a  victory  greater 
than  any  they  had  gained  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle; they  had  accepted  absolutely  the  verdict 
which  had  gone  against  them  in  the  conflict  of 
arms,  as  was  shown  by  the  promptness  with 
which  they  had  rallied  around  the  old  flag  and 
gone  to  the  front  in  the  recent  war. 

The  election  of  the  General  Conference  offi- 
cers caused  little  excitement.  The  old  Editors 
and  Secretaries  were  all  sent  back  to  their 
posts,  for  the  most  part  by  a  practically  unan- 
imous vote. 

The  Abbot  Pachomius,  of  the  Monastery 
of  St.  John,  at  Jericho,  has  put  a  little  steam- 
boat on  the  Jordan  River,  which  makes  regu- 
lar trips  from  Jericho  to  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea;  so  that  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  steam- 
boat is  heard  where  John  baptized  and  where 
the  Israelites  crossed  the  Jordan. 

....The  latest  report  of  the  Kaiserwerth 
deaconesses  houses  shows  that  there  are  in  all 
80  houses  connected  with  the  organization, 
13,309   deaconesses,  occupying   4,745    fields   of 


labor,  with  an  income  of  $2,744,225.  Since  the 
death  of  Fliedner,  in  1864,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  about  seven  per  cent,  in  the  dea- 
conesses each  vear. 

.  . .  .An  illustration  of  the  advance  in  church 
fellowship  in  Scotland  is  found  in  the  repeated 
expressions  of  sympathy  made  in  the  Free 
Church  community  to  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  Established  Church  in  the  deaths  of  Dr. 
Caird  and  Dr.  John  Macleod.  A  correspond- 
ent of  the  British  Weekly  States  that  not  long 
ago  such  events  would  have  been  passed  in 
silence,  but  in  the  Free  Church  Commission, 
recently  held,  and  in  the  Free  Church  Presby- 
tery of  Glasgow,  special  reference  was  made 
and  brotherly  sympathy  expressed. 

.  .  .  .The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
Army,  Lord  Wolseley,  has  issued  an  important 
memorandum,  calling  the  attention  of  officers 
to  their  duty  in  endeavoring  to  restrain  intem- 
perance and  immorality  among  the  troops. 
He  says  that  probably  nothing  has  done  more 
to  debar  young  men  of  respectable  families 
from  entering  the  army  than  a  belief  that  it 
tends  to  a  loss  of  character  and  self-respect. 
He  also  desires  that  in  making  recommenda- 
tions for  selection  for  promotion  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  example  set  to  the  sol- 
diers, and  that  no  man,  however  efficient  in 
some  respects,  should  be  considered  fit  to  ex- 
ercise authority  over  his  comrades,  if  he  is  no- 
torious for  vicious  and  intemperate  habits. 

.  . .  .The  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Apple,  pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  in  the  theological 
seminary  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  is  a  serious  loss 
to  the  Reformed  (German)  Church.  Dr.  Apple 
has  been  in  poor  health  for  some  time,  but 
there  was  hope  that  he  would  rally.  He  has 
been  for  many  years  identified  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  Church.  He  has  contributed 
very  largely  to  the  success  of  the  theological 
seminary,  and  has  been  a  prominent  and  useful 
writer  on  philosophical,  theological  and  prac- 
tical questions.  He  has  also  been  a  wise  coun- 
selor in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  has  won 
a  warm  place  in. the  hearts  of  the  people. 

.  .  .  .The  opium  question  in  China  will  not 
down.  The  last  report  of  the  opium  commis- 
sioners it  was  thought  had  settled  the  ques- 
tion; but  a  recent  examination  of  the  testimony 
by  the  Rev.  Arnold  Foster,  of  Hankau,  in 
China,  and  published  in  The  Contemporary  Re- 
view, shows  that  the  commission's  report  is 
contrary  to  the  evidence  placed  before  it  by  its 
own  witnesses,  and  he  challenges  the  commis- 
sioners to  deal  with  his  charges.  Mr.  Foster's 
investigation  was  aroused   by  the   statements 
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that  there  is  no  evidence  from  China  of  any 
popular  desire  that  the  import  of  Indian  opium 
should  be  stopped,  and  that  the  medical  opin- 
ions receivedby  thecommissioners  indicate  that 
opium  smoking  in  moderation  is  not  harmful, 
and  that  moderation  is  the  rule.  To  both  of 
these  statements  Mr.  Foster  takes  the  sharpest 
exception. 

..  ..Recently  there  was  an  interesting  cere- 
mony in  Kronstadt,  in  Transylvania,  when  a 
statue  was  unveiled  to  the  Protestant  Reformer 
of  the  German  Saxons  in  that  country,  Jo- 
hannes Gross,  called  Honterus.  Underthe  in- 
fluence of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  he  returned 
in  1533,  after  a  course  of  study  in  Wittenberg, 
to  preach  the  new  gospel,  and  in  twelve  years 
succeeded  in  reforming  the  whole  of  Transyl- 
vania, which  has  remained  Protestant  to  this 
day.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
this  occasion  was  a  procession  of  Saxon  women 
and  girls  wearing  the  picturesque  dresses  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  By  making  the  religious 
part  of  the  celebration  the  chief  feature  the 
community  succeeded  in  not  arousing  the  po- 
litical hostility  which  the  Magyars  feel  toward 
everything  German. 

. . .  .The  receipts  of  the  American  Board 
through  the  month  of  August  were  $109,365,  a 
falling  off  of  a  little  over  $11,000  from  those 
during  August  of  1897.  The  total  receipts  for 
the  year  were  $687,208,  of  which  $237,527  came 
from  churches  and  individuals  and  $180,656 
from  the  Woman's  Boards;  for  special  objects, 
$26,596;  from  legacies,  $187,729;  from  interest, 
$11,291;  from  Sunday-schools  and  Y.  P.  S.  C. 
E.,  $13,305.  There  was  also  received  for  the 
debt.  $25,901.  The  general  statement  shows 
that  the  year  commenced  with  a  debt  of  $45,130 
and  the  disbursements  for  the  twelve  months 
were  $682,369.  The  receipts  being,  as  stated 
above,  $687,208,  there  remains  a  debt  of 
$40,291.  Of  the  different  receipts,  those  from 
churches  and  individuals  show  a  falling  off  of 
a  little  over  $1,000;  the  Woman's  Boards  ad- 
vanced $12,716;  the  Sunday-schools,  etc., 
$3,341;  the  legacy  receipts  increased  by  $68,- 
742;  the  funds  for  special  objects  fell  off  by 
$27,290.. 

. . .  .One  of  the  most  widely  known  evangel- 
ical workers  in  Italy,  Signor  Capellini,  founder 
and  pastor  of  the  English  Military  Church  of 
Italy,  has  just  died.  He  belonged  to  a  well-to- 
do  family  and  was  trained  for  a  priest,  but 
preferred  to  enter  the  army.  While  with  his 
regiment  he  became  converted, through  a  copy 
of  the  New  Testament  that  he  secured  acci- 
dentally, and  resolved  to  give  himself  to  evan- 
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gelical  work  among  the  soldiers.  Soon  after 
the  Italian  troops  entered  Rome  he  commenced 
the  work.  Everything  was  against  him — the 
priests,  military  authorities,  the  landlords.  At 
last  the  matter  came  to  the  attention  of  Prince 
Humbert,  commanding  the  military  division  of 
Rome.  His  reply  to  the  complaints  was: 
"Watch,  if  you  fear  that  under  the  cloak  of 
religion  some  political  plot  is  carried  on,  but 
do  not  forbid  soldiers  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
their  conscience."  Thus  indorsed  the  work 
went  on  and  has  been  quite  successful,  receiv- 
ing assistance  from  foreign  organizations  of 
many  kinds;  and  the  Church  has  been  success- 
ful. The  work  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  on 
by  some  one  from  among  the  deacons  of  the 
Church. 

. . .  .The  more   there   is    learned  of   the  Duk- 
hobortsi  the  more  distressing  does  their  situa- 
tion appear.     For  the    crime    of  refusing   mili- 
tary service  they  have  been  reduced  systemat- 
ically   to    abject    distress,    transported    from 
place  to  place,  scattered   among    the    wild  vil- 
lages   of    the    Caucasus,    and    apparently   the 
Government  is  bent    upon  starving  them  all  to 
death,  forbidding  them  even  to  gain  the  barest 
support.     Count    Tolstoi    has   written   to    The 
Daily  Chronicle  of  London  giving  a  most  vivid 
description   of   the    situation.     He    is  in  com- 
munication  with  them,  and    would   be   glad  to 
help   them  if    possible.     He  has    attempted  to 
address  himself  to  the  Russian  public  but  does 
not  know  whether  it  will  be  with  any  success. 
In  the  meantime  he   offers  to  act  as  intermedi- 
ary to    give    any  relief   to    them.     Efforts   are 
being  made   to  secure  help  for    them  to  immi- 
grate into    the    United    States,  Canada   or  the 
Argentina,    and    Prince    Kropotkin    is    taking 
hold  of  the  matter  and    wishes  to  give  any  as- 
sistance in   his  power.     The  number  of   those 
who  wish    to  come    is    about    1,200.     They  al- 
ready   have  $30,000;    but    that    is    insufficient. 
Two  things   are    needed,  immediate   help    and 
the  finding  out   through    correspondence   and 
friends  of  some   place   where  they  can   go  and 
settle  as  a  body.     Dr.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  of 
Boston,  has  joined  with  these  appeals  and  will 
gladly  receive  any  suggestions    or   assistance 
that  may  be  offered. 

....One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
care  for  the  Armenian  orphans  is  the  interest 
that  is  being  taken  in  it  by  other  countries. 
Two  German  committees  have  already  sent 
out  17  workers  and  are  providing  for  nearly 
1,300  orphans;  the  English  are  consolidating 
forces  and  pushing  the  work,  especially  that  of 
general  relief,  and  other  organizations,  inclu- 
ding  some  from   Switzerland,   are  interesting 
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themselves  in  the  work.  The  missionaries 
have  recently  taken  in  100  more  orphans  in 
Diarbekir,  where  there  are  5,400  widows  and 
orphans,  400  of  the  latter  having  neither 
father  nor  mother.  In  Urfa,  where  there  are 
12,000  widows  and  orphans,  a  fifth  orphanage 
has  been  opened.  The  situation  is  similar  in 
other  sections  of  the  Empire,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  opportunities  for  rescuing  destitute 
orphans  are  almost  unlimited,  while  upon  the 
success  in  this  effort  depends  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  any  future  development  of 
the  Armenian  people.  If  these  who  are  now 
growing  up  can  be  brought  under  evangelical 
influences  then  those  who  are  watching  them 
affirm  that  it  may  well  be  that  they  shall  prove 
the  strongest  influence  in  the  regeneration  of 
the  whole  land.  There  are  some  indications 
that  the  German  Emperor  is  considering  the 
relation  of  this  movement  to  the  development 
of  German  influence  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

....In  1861  the  Friends  of  England  com- 
menced gathering  the  statistics  of  their  Year- 
ly Meetings, and  the  first  returns  showed  13,844 
members  and  3,190  habitual  attenders.  Since 
then  the  growth  has  been  steady  until  this  last 
year  there  was  an  increase  of  3,010  members 
and  4,290  attenders  on  the  first  report.  The 
growth  of  birthrate  has  steadily  diminished, 
beginning  with  269  per  annum.  During  the 
past  six  years  it  was  only  154,  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  some  refused  to  register  their  chil- 
dren as  members  because  of  their  objection  to 
birthright  membership.  At  the  same  time  the 
proportion  of  deaths  is  larger,  so  that  the 
births  do  not  by  any  means  make  up  for  the 
deaths.  The  admission  of  adults  by  convince- 
ment  has  been  by  far  the  most  important  ele- 
ment of  growth  of  late  years.  In  the  period 
of  i862-'66  these  numbered  73  annually,  while 
admission  of  minors  averaged  362.  In  the 
period  of  i893~'97  the  annual  convincements 
were  275,and  those  brought  in  by  all  the  other 
entrances  amounted  to  243  only.  Commenting 
upon  these  facts,  a  writer  in  the  Friends'  Intel 
ligencer  speaks  of  the  year  1862  as  a  parting  oi 
the  ways;  that  up  till  that  time  the  community 
had  prided  itself  on  its  selectness;  had  said 
that  it  was  not  a  proselytizing  society;  that 
members  were  rather  to  be  weighed  than 
counted;  that  they  had  learned  to  expect  to 
be  few  in  numbers  and  had  scarcely  realized 
that  continual  diminutions  could  only  result  in 
the  death  of  the  organization,  and  that  it  was 
not  merely  necessary  to  hold  the  truth,  but  also 
needful  to  spread  it.  Since  it  has  become  a 
missionary  organization  and  has  worked  for 
results,  results  have  followed. 


...  .In  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the 
German  Evangelical  "Africa  Verein"  an  inter- 
national association  not  purely  missionary  in 
character  but  aiming  at  the  establishment  of 
evangelical  civilization  on  the  Dark  Continent, 
the  chief  speaker  was  inspector  Merensky,  in 
certain  lines  easily  the  leading  mission  author- 
ity in  Germany.  In  comparing  the  progress 
and  methods  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  missions  he  made  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant statements.  The  inner  divisions 
among  Protestants  do  not  exhibit  themselves 
in  mission  work.  Here  the  representatives  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  Church  stand  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  all  coming  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Those  who  find  fault  with  Protes- 
tant mission  methods  do  so  because  they  do 
not  know  them.  In  spite  of  the  solid  unity  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  their  progress  in  missions 
does  not  compare  with  that  of  the  Protestants. 
Of  the  8,000,000  negro  descendants  of  the 
former  slaves  in  North  America,  7,000,000 
are  Protestants  and  only  200,000  Catholics.  In 
the  Cape  Colony  the  Evangelical  missions  re- 
port 530,000  adherents,  and  the  Catholics  only 
3,000.  Protestant  missions  aim  at  making 
Christian  believers  out  of  heathen  people, 
training  for  secular  work  and  industries 
being  the  task  of  the  State.  Protestant  mis- 
sions look  first  and  above  all  things  to  the  needs 
of  the  soul.  Protestant  missionaries  have 
translated  the  Bible  or  portions  of  it  into  about 
seventy  African  languages  and  dialects,  and 
have  thus  made  these  literary  tongues.  Some 
750,600  Africans  are  in  Protestant  churches, and 
140,000  children  in  Protestant  schools.  There 
are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  Christianity 
will  continue  to  spread  in  Africa  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  than  ever  before. 

...  .It  is  pleasant  to  learn,  through  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Gulick,  of  the  entire  harmony  between 
the  American  teachers  in  the  International 
Institution  for  Girls,  of  Santander,  Spain 
(removed  during  the  war  to  Biarritz,  France) 
and  the  families  of  the  young  ladies.  Not  an 
unpleasant  word  has  been  spoken  or  written 
by  the  many  Spaniards  counted  as  their 
friends.  Mr.  Gulick  speaks  also  in  the  highest 
praise  of  the  attitude  of  the  Spanish  evangelical 
press.  Many  of  its  ablest  and  most  influential 
editors  have  honestly  felt  that  the  war  was  a 
great  wrong  to  Spain  and  that  their  own  evan- 
gelical faith  has  been  discredited  and  dishon- 
ored in  the  eyes  of  Spain  by  it.  Yet  there  has 
been  a  marked  self-restraint  and  a  uniformly 
curteous  and  Christian  type  of  reference  to 
this  country.  General  evangelistic  work  has 
been    carried    on    notwithstanding   the  war  in 
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many  places,  especially  by  colporters  of  the 
American  and  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socie- 
ties. These  have  met  with  some  very  bitter 
and  difficult  experiences,  yet  on  the  whole  have 
accomplished  much  good.  The  Christian  En- 
deavor Society,  too.  has  developed  a  new 
strength  and  proved  its  ability  to  do  a  good 
Christian  work.  This  year  there  are  n  young 
people's  societies,  13  junior  and  2  mothers' 
societies,  with  about  600  members  in  all.  The 
general  situation  throughout  Spain  is  reported 
as  extremely  serious.  The  disorderly  elements 
seem  to  be  more  powerful  than  ever,  and  not  a 
few  of  those  who  are  entirely  loyal  to  their 
own  country,  yet  realize  the  degradation  of 
many  of  the  people  and  would  have  welcomed 
even  the  coming  of  an  American  fleet  if  it  could 
have  resulted  in  an  upheaval  that  would  allow 
the  better  elements  to  come  to  the  surface. 

....The    question    of    missionary    work    in 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  remains 
as  yet  unsettled,  the  ^different    societies    inter- 
ested having  taken   no    positive    action.     The 
United    Brethren    have    announced   that    they 
expect  to  look  at   the    field  and  probably  enter 
it;  but  their  definite  course  is  undecided.     The 
Southern   Baptist   Convention  and  the  Ameri- 
can Church  Missionary  Society  propose  to  re- 
establish the  work  commenced  before  the  war. 
At  an  informal  conference  held  in  this  city  last 
week  between  the  representatives  of  a  number 
of    the    missionary    societies,    especially    the 
Home    Mission    Boards,    and    several    Cuban 
gentlemen,  three  of  them  professors  in  the  Uni- 
versity of    Havana,  the   question  of   education 
for  Cuba  was  brought  up.     It  appeared  from 
their  statement  that  the  whole  system  of  edu- 
cation is  at  a  very  low   ebb,  and    that   it   will 
be    no   easy    matter    for    the    Government    to 
establish  even  the  recognized   secular   school 
system.      With    regard    to     the    entrance     of 
distinctively    Protestant   schools   and,  in   gen- 
eral, of    Protestant   work,  the   statement   was 
made   by   these   gentlemen   that  in  the  higher 
classes  they  would  be  welcomed  most  cordially. 
The  most  ignorant,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  seventy-three  per  cent,  are  illiterate,  would 
probably   oppose    the    Protestant    movements, 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  the  priesthood. 
The  middle  class,  including  still   a   section    of 
this  illiterate   element,  would   probably  be  in- 
different at  first,  but  as  they  see  the  advantages 
resulting  would  give  a  cordial  recept:on  to  any 
such  enterprises.     It  has  become  evident  that 
definite  action   can  scarcely  be  taken  until  the 
political  situation  is  somewhat  cleared.     In  re- 
sponse  to   a    number   of    inquiries  the  United 
Spates,   officials,   haye,   d^pregated  the  going  to 


Porto  Rico  of  Americans  until  the  government 
there  is  well  organized.  With  regard  to  Cuba 
the  situation  would  probably  require  still  more 
delay. 

....The    ritualist    controversy    in     England 
continues  with  perhaps  increasing  bitterness. 
One  of  the  later  phases  is  the  charge  made  by 
some   that  there  is  a  secret  society  in  the  High 
Church    party     devoted    to    the    extension    of 
Roman  Catholic  ideas  and  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Papacy.     It  is  definitely  stated  by 
so  eminent  a  man  as   the  Bishop  of   Liverpool 
that  fifty  clergymen  in  the  Church  of  England 
are   Jesuits,    ordained  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  employed  in  the  guise  of  Anglican 
clergymen    to    disseminate     Roman     Catholic 
opinions  and  establish  Roman  Catholic  power. 
The    matter   assumed    such     seriousness    that 
Cardinal  Vaughan    has    come  out  with  an  offi- 
cial statement  not  merely  denying  the  fact,  but 
affirming  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  under 
the  constitution  and  organization  of  the  Roman 
Catholic    Church,    while    Canon    MacColl   has 
most  indignantly  disclamed  the  existence  of  any 
such  party  in  the  Church  of  England.     There 
has  also  been  not   a  little  of   complaint  on  the 
part   of   the    High  Church    leaders,  especially 
Lord    Halifax,    that  the    Nonconformists    are 
meddling  in  what  is  really  none    of   their  busi- 
ness,   in    that  they    have   written   public   let- 
ters    in    regard    to   the    interference    of    the 
Government  in  these  matters  of  ritualistic  con- 
troversy.    He    affirms    that    it    is    no    more    of 
their  business    what   the    Church    of  England 
does   than   it   is  anything  of  his  business  how 
any  individual  Baptist,  Methodist  or  Independ- 
ent  organization   chooses    to    manage  its  own 
affairs.     The  reply  made  is  that  this   would  be 
true   if   the    Church    were  disestablished;  but 
that   so    long   as  the  establishment  continues, 
and  the  Church   of  England  to  a  considerable 
degree  claims  legally  to  represent  Nonconform- 
ists, Nonconformists  certainly  have  a  right  to 
the  expression  of  their  opinion  in  regard  to  an 
establishment  which  they,  whether  they  like  it 
or  not,  are  compelled  in  a  degree  to  support. 
They  also  note  that  under  the  guidance  of  this 
High  Church  party   the    text-books   furnished 
to  the  schools  where  their  influence   is   strong, 
are  absolutely  misleading  in  matters   of    histo- 
ry, indicating  especially  that  it  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  for   any   scholar   to   receive 
from  them  any  clear  conception  of  the  Refor- 
mation, or  suppose  that  it  was  anything   more 
than  a  repudiation  of  the  Papal  authority,  that 
it  involved  any  doctrinal  differences    from    the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  or  any  moral  criticism 
of  Us  course, 
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MISSIONS. 

A    JAPANESE    LEADER. 

BY   THE   REV.    J.    L.    DEARING, 

Missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

No  more  striking  figure  was  to  be  found  in 
the  last  Diet  of  Japan  than  that  of  Mr.  Katao- 
ka,  the  President  of  the  Lower  House.  Since 
the  Diet  was  first  organized  it  has  frequent- 
ly been  dissolved,  and  the  people  have  been 
asked  to  elect  new  members;  but  Mr.  Kataoka 
has  never  failed  of  re-election.  He  is  a  Chris- 
tian man,  of  strong  character  and  practical 
faith.  After  the  recent  dissolution  of  the  Diet 
he  invited  a  number  of  friends  to  his  house, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  religious  service  said,  in 
substance,  that  when  he  was  asked  to  stand  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  House,  he 
shrank  from  it  and  felt  that  he  could  not;  but 
as  he  thought  of  it,  he  felt  that,  perhaps,  in 
that  place  he  might  do  something  chat  would 
further  the  interests  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  and 
accordingly  permitted  his  name  to  be  used  and 
was  elected.  He  had,  however,  never  opened 
the  House  without  first  offering  a  silent  prayer 
for  God's  help  in  the  duties  which  were  before 
him. 

Such  a  confession  from  one  who  held  a  posi- 
tion corresponding  to  that  of  Speaker  Reed  in 
our  Congress  is  worthy  of  note  when  it  is 
questioned  as  to  whether  there  are  any  true 
Christians  in  Japan,  as  I  have  recently  been 
questioned  by  travelers  who  were  visiting  the 
country.  While  the  Government  does  not  rec- 
ognize Christianity  or  any  religion,  so  far  as 
to  have  any  religious  service  in  connection 
with  the  opening  of  Government  business  in 
the  Diet,  yet  that  the  highest  officer  should 
thus  look  to  God  for  help  is  a  bright  promise  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  Kataoka  was  also  one  of  the  chief  speak- 
ers at  the  summer  session  of  the  Students' 
Christian  Association,  where  he  spoke  most 
earnestly  upon  the  subject  of  "Christianity 
the  Great  Necessity  for  Japan."  While  Japan 
is  making  the  great  change  at  the  present  time 
from  Clan  Cabinets  to  Party  Cabinets,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  in  the  new  organization  there 
are  many  such  men  as  Mr.  Kataoka  who  are 
to  have  prominent  parts.  While  we  would  in 
no  wise  detract  from  the  honor  due  to  the 
statesmen  who  are  passing  out  of  office,  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  however  great  their  polit- 
ical wisdom  and  acumen  may  have  been,  yet  the 
new  men  who  are  coming  into  power  are  bring- 
ing with  them  cleaner  lives  and  higher  moral 
standards  than  have  marked  the  lives  of  some 


of  those   who  have  done  much   for  the  country 
during  the  past  few  years. 
Yokohama. 

Most  of  the  missionary  pioneers  have  passed 
away.  Two,  however,  are  still  living.  Elias 
Riggs,  D.D.,  of  the  American  Board,  who 
went  to  Turkey  in  1832,  is  still  in  active  serv- 
ice in  Constantinople.  John  B.  Adger,  D.D., 
who  went  out  under  the  same  Board  to  Smyrna 
in  1833,  is  now  living  in  Charleston.  S.  C.  In 
the  same  year  John  C.  Lowrie,  D.D.,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board,  still  living,  went  to  India. 
The  Independent  would  be  glad  to  learn  of 
others  of  other  Boards  who  are  still  surviving. 

....In  these  days  of  heroes  and  heroines 
near  at  home,  it  is  well  to  remember  those 
abroad.  Among  such,  according  to  the  North 
China  Daily  News,   is    Mrs.    B.    C.    Patterson, 

M.D..  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Mission  at 
Hsu-Chien,  North  Kiang  Su.  Altho  eighty 
miles  from  any  other  foreign  lady,  and  with 
her  infant  exposed  daily  to  the  famine  fever, 
while  her  husband  was  away  helping  the 
starving,  she  has  during  nine  months  had  8,000 
patients  under  treatment,  and  expected  to  re- 
main at  her  post  during  the  heated  term,  min- 
istering to  the  sick  and  suffering. 

. . .  .The  Paris  Evangelical  Society  is  feeling 
the  strain  of  the  financial  situation.  The  esti- 
mates for  the  present  year  amount  to  421,000 
francs.  The  receipts  since  the  first  of  April 
leave  a  deficit  of  92,950  francs.  The  Madagas- 
car situation  is  particularly  trying.  The 
entire  amount  so  far  expended  during  the  year 

has  been  228,700  francs,  while  the  receipts  have 
been  so  far  only  29,000  francs.  On  the  twenti- 
eth of  August  there  was  a  deficit  of  166,564 
francs.  The  organ  of  the  society  asks  whether 
the  French  churches  mean  that  they  shall 
refuse  to  carry  on  the  work  that  they  have  com- 
menced and  which  shows  so  many  signs  of 
progress. 

....It  is  the  time  when  missionaries  are  re- 
turning to  their  fields,  after  a  furlough  of  rest 
and  refreshment  in  this  country.  Several  par- 
ties have  left  this  city  and  others  have  gone 
from  other  places.  Among  them  have  been 
Dr.  Benjamin  Labaree,  who  goes  back  to  Per- 
sia to  give  the  help  of  his  counsel  and  experi- 
ence to  his  old  mission  at  Urumia,  which  is 
passing  through  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  the  number 
of  refugees,  and  now  the  Russian  effort  to  con- 
vert the  Nestorians  en  masse.  Dr.  W.  C. 
Dewey  has  gone  back  to  Mardin,  Dr.  J.  J.  Lu- 
cas to  North  India,  Dr.  Henry  Stout  to  Japan. 
Dr.  Labaree  goes  alone,  except  for  the  accom- 
paniment part  of  the  way  of  an  associate  and 
his  wife  for  Hamadan;  the  others  go  back 
with  their  wives,  and  often  with  new  re-en- 
forcements, not  as  many,  however,  as  ar,e 
needed. 


FINANCIAL. 


SOME  MODERN  MONETARY 
TENDENCIES, 

The  money  scare  has  come  and  gone  in 
Wall  Street,  leaving  behind  some  impressive 
lessons  of  the  greatness  of  this  country,  and 
of  the  possibilities  of  expansion,  provided  we 
are  able  to  bring  ourselves  to  obey  the  laws 
of  financial  health.  For  back  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  strength  derived  from  agricultural 
prosperity  and  a  unique  relation  to  foreign 
commerce  we  have  the  great  factor  of  having 
re-established  confidence  of  capital  by  the 
success  achieved  two  years  ago  in  defense  of 
the  monetary  standard  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  abandonment  of  that  standard  would 
have  produced  such  financial  convulsions 
that  the  disasters  spread  would  have  gone 
far  to  offset  the  important  results  flowing 
from  the  large  crops  which  Providence 
blessed  us  with,  and  which  we  were  able  to 
dispose  of  at  remarkably  remunerative  prices. 

The  recent  anxiety  over  the  state  of  the 
money  market  had  a  full  justification.  The 
supply  of  loanable  funds  was  being  depleted 
by  the  absorption  of  money  by  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  payment  of  the  war  loans,  with 
means  at  hand  highly  deficient  for  releasing 
cash  which  the  Government  had  no  immedi- 
ate use  for,  at  a  time  when  high  prices  for 
speculatively  held  securities  put  a  severe 
pressure  upon  the  banks  and  other  lenders 
of  money.  Many  of  these  Stock  Exchange 
prices  had  gone  to  a  point  which  conserva- 
tive men  regarded  as  exceeding  the  true 
measure  of  present  or  prospective  value  of 
the  properties  whose  shares  were  being  dealt 
in.  That  the  situation  was  relieved  with  a 
minimum  loss  to  both  the  speculative  and 
mercantile  community  was  due  not  only  to 
the  inherent  strength  of  the  business  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States,  but  to  skilful 
management — the  element  of  personal  equa- 
tion. 

We  had,  in  the  first  place,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  a  man  who  not  only  held  sound 
financial  convictions,  but  who  had  had  practi- 
cal experience  in  the  best  methods  of  solving 
an  unpleasant  monetary  problem.  The  cordial 
relatiqns   between  the  head  of  the  Govern- 


ment's financial  department  and  the  men 
who  are  at  the  helm  of  the  financial  institu- 
tions of  the  metropolis,  went  far  in  arranging 
the  details  by  which  the  machinery  of  the 
Treasury  was  worked  so  as  to  produce  the 
least  possible  harm  to  the  business  commu- 
nity. The  very  existence  of  such  a  personal 
conjunction  helped,  by  maintaining  the 
element  of  confidence,  to  facilitate  the  work 
that  had  to  be  done  in  minimizing  the  dan- 
gers of  the  monetary  situation.  If  we  persist 
in  keeping  the  Treasury  Department  in  the 
banking  business,  it  is  wise  to  have  a  good, 
practical  banker  at  the  head  of  it.  When 
we  reform  our  currency  and  banking  system 
so  that  experienced  bankers  have  the  respon- 
sibility and  reward  of  a  judicious  regulation 
of  the  money  market,  the  essential  require- 
ments for  a  man  who  is  to  fill  that  position 
will  be  those  which  attach  to  the  scientific 
tax  collector,  accountant  and  auditor. 

The  New  York  banks  had  much  to  do  in 
the  program  for  easing  the  monetary  ten- 
sion, in  the  calling  of  loans  in  a  manner  that 
would  not  produce  alarm  or  distress,  nor 
cause  embarrassment  in  mercantile  circles. 
The  work  was  well  performed,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  resources  of  the  banks  are 
again  strengthening  at  a  little  faster  ratio 
than  the  requirements  of  reserve.  In  fact, 
we  have  curtailed  obligations  and  increased 
our  supply  of  cash.  The  general  situation, 
of  course,  was  needed  to  permit  this  process 
to  be  as  successful  as  it  has  been.  The  fa- 
vorable international  balance  of  trade 
counted  as  a  very  important  factor.  The  coun- 
try seems  to  be  in  a  most  gratifying  position 
in  this  regard.  We  are  continuing  to  export 
more  merchandise  than  we  import,  altho  our 
agricultural  products  are  not  going  out  of 
our  ports  as  heavily  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 
To  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  the  last  re- 
gard we  have  had  a  movement  of  manufac- 
tured goods  which,  in  July  (the  latest  month 
for  which  we  have  full  returns),  has  broken 
the  record  as  to  previous  total  shipments 
and  as  to  the  proportion  which  they  bore  to 
total  exports.  This  growing  movement  of 
qux  exports   of    manufactures   is  similar   to 
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the  characteristics  of  current  traffic  on  the 
railways  in  the  Northwest,  where  most  of 
the  roads  are  showing  larger  earnings  than  a 
year  ago,  because  west-bound  tonnage  more 
than  makes  up  for  a  temporary  decline  in 
traffic  in  agricultural  goods.  The  farmers  of 
the  West  are  employing  the  results  of  two 
years  of  prosperity  in  replenishing  their  sup- 
ply of  business  implements  or  securing  new 
for  worn-out  ones  and  in  adding  a  little  to 
the  comforts  or  luxuries  of  life. 

This  condition  of  sound  prosperity  in  the 
great  West,  by  the  by,  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  success  with  which  the  reefs  of  tight 
money  were  recently  avoided  in  New  York. 
The  better  times  west  of  the  Alleghanies  of 
course  increased  the  people's  deposits  in 
bank,  and  the  Western  banks  have  had  more 
of  a  surplus  to  lend  for  the  moving  of  the 
crops  than  they  have  had  in  years.  Hence 
the  season's  call  upon  the  East  for  monetary 
assistance  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
We  may  go  further  in  our  observations. 
The  West  has  accumulated  so  substantial  a 
surplus  that  it  became  a  liberal  lender  at 
New  York  the  moment  signs  of  money  strin- 
gency were  developed.  This  financial  center 
was  in  a  position  to  call  for  relief  not  only  on 
Europe  but  upon  the  interior.  If  the  devel- 
opment of  the  West  continues  at  the  same 
*  rate  as  has  been  noted  in  the  last  ten  years, 
the  equalization  of  monetary  and  credit  sup- 
plies through  the  United  States  will  be  quickly 
brought  about.  The  burden  upon  New  York 
of  financing  the  enterprises  of  distant  sec- 
tions will  be  lessened.  The  tendency  of  the 
world's  money  markets  will  be  toward  more 
stability  and  uniformity  of  rate.  Rates  for 
money  will  become  less  subject  to  temporary 
disturbances  and  will  respond  more  naturally 
to  the  demand  of  legitimate  business. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

Messrs.  Rudolph  Kleybolte  &  Com- 
pany offer  tor  sale,  at  prices  to  yield  most  ex- 
cellent returns,  a  list  of  high-class  municipal 
bonds.  Their  advertisement  on  our  financial 
pages  gives  a  few  of  their  offerings.  Munic- 
ipal bonds  areunequaled  for  secure  interest- 
bearing  investments.  A  special  circular  will 
be  forwarded  on  application  to  their  offices, 
l  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City, 


....It  is  said  that  the  Treasury  Depa  rt- 
ment  contemplates  shipping,  in  the  near 
future,  10,000,000  ounces  of  silver  bullion 
from  Philadelphia  to  San  Francisco  for  coin- 
age. This  would  amount  to  300  tons,  or 
fifteen  car-loads.  The  intention  is  to  ship  it 
on  a  special  fast  train  guarded  by  United 
States  soldiers. 

It  is  reported  that  Joseph  Leiter  has 

closed  up  his  famous  wheat  deal,  that  every 
creditor  has  been  paid,  that  all  the  obliga- 
tions to  banks  have  been  canceled,  and  that 
14,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  liqui- 
dated since  the  announcement  of  the  assign- 
ment three  months  ago. 

. : . .  The  Torrens  Land  Registration  Act  in 
Massachusetts  will  go  into  operation  on  the 
first  of  October.  The  act  contains  improve- 
ments upon  and  omits  objectionable  features 
of  those  passed  by  other  States,  and  its 
friends  feel  confident  that  it  will  work  satis- 
factorily to  owners  of  real  estate.  It  will 
save  very  great  expense  in  the  transfer  of 
real  property  besides  making  transfers  more 
expeditious. 

The  London    Times,  of  August  26th, 

had  a  long  and  exhaustive  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Indian 
Currency  Committee.  It  states  that,  ' '  there 
is  substantial  agreement  that  the  Indian 
Government  cannot  retrace  the  step  it  took 
five  years  ago.  Men  who  opposed  the  clo- 
sing of  the  Indian  mints  now  agree  with  men 
who  approved  it  in  thinking  that  the  mints 
cannot  be  reopened.  There  are  some  wit- 
nesses of  a  contrary  opinion;  but  they  are  few 
in  number,  and  do  not  always  hold  their 
opinion  without  misgivings  or  qualifications, 
which  involve  a  great  deal."  It  adds  that 
there  is  a  pretty  general  agreement  that  the 
task  of  placing  the  Indian  currency  on  a  gold 
basis  is  by  no  means  insuperable. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dividends  announced  are: 

Manhattan  Ry.  Co.,  195  Broadway,  quarterly 
1%,  October  1st. 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  $3  per  share. 
October  15th.  _       « 

Coupons  of  Southern  Pacific  Co..  due  October 
1st,  are  announced  in  another  column. 

Coupons  of  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  re 
Ry.  Co. ,  due  October  1st,  are  payable  at  59  Cedar 

Street.  „  ,      ^ 

Chicago,  Rock  Is.  and  Pac.  Ry.',  quarterly,  $1,25 

per  share.  .         . 

Nat.  Shoe  and  Leather  B&nk,  quarterly,  1%, 
Westinghouse   Elec.  and   Mfg.   Cq,,  quarterly, 


INSURANCE. 


A  SLIP  BACK  IN  LEGISLATION. 

If  there  is  any  State  where  the  subject  of 
insurance  is  generally  understood  and  where 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  law 
will  not  attempt  to  coerce  insurance  compa- 
nies for  the  supposed  protection  of  individu- 
als, Massachusetts  is  that  State.  The  recent 
law  to  protect  overinsurance  is  therefore  the 
more  surprising.  It  consists  of  only  two 
sections,  the  second  merely  fixing  October  ist 
as  the  date  of  taking  effect.  The  other  sec- 
tion is  thus  : 

44  When  buildings  insured  against  loss  by 
fire,  and  situated  within  this  commonwealth, 
are  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  the  company  shall 
not  be  liable  beyond  the  actual  value  of  the 
insured  property  at  the  time  of  the  loss  or 
damage;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  insured 
has  paid  premiums  on  a  sum  in  excess  of  said 
actual  value  the  assured  shall  be  reimbursed 
the  proportionate  excess  of  premiums  paid  on 
the  difference  between  the  amount  named  in 
the  policy  and  the  ascertained  value,  with  inter- 
est at  six  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  date  of 
issue;  and  said  excess  of  premiums  and  inter- 
est thereon  shall  be  allowed  the  insured  from 
the  time  any  company  or  companies  carrying 
said  insurance  at  the  time  of  the  loss  have  con- 
tinuously carried  the  insurance  on  the  de- 
stroyed building  or  buildings,  whether  under 
policies  existing  at  the  time  of  the  loss  or  un- 
der previous  policies  in  the  same  company  or 
companies." 

A  (t  valued  policy"  law  declares  that  when 
a  building  has  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
the  insurance  upon  it  shall  be  deemed  its 
measure  of  value,  and  no  evidence  that  it  was 
actually  worth  less  shall  be  received  in  court; 
if  the  building  is  wholly  gone,  an  insurance 
policy  on  it  becomes  a  claim  for  its  face.  A 
man  who  succeeds  in  getting  excessive  insur- 
ance can  therefore  sell  to  the  companies  at  a 
profit,  if  he  manages  to  avoid  leaving  evidence 
to  justify  a  charge  of  arson.  The  assumption 
underlying  such  a  law  is  that  a  contract  of 
insurance  is  a  wager.  The  individual  bets 
say  one  dollar  against  a  thousand  that  his 
building  will  burn,  the  company  giving 
heavy  odds;  the  actual  value  of  the  property 
is  not  material;   gentlemen  pay  their   debts 


of  honor  without  squirming,  and  if  an  insur- 
ance company,  not  being  in  the  category  of 
gentlemen  and  honorable,  chooses  to  squirm 
it  should  still  be  made  to  pay.  This  is  evi- 
dently the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Webb  McNall, 
of  Kansas.  The  Topeka  [ournal  quotes  him 
as  saying  that  the  Connecticut  Fire  paid  only 
$2,050  on  a  certain  dwelling  which  was  in- 
sured for  $2,500;  "  I  ordered  them  [he  says] 
to  pay  the  balance  of  the  policy,  $450,  and 
this  order  has  not  been  complied  with;  this 
may  be  why  the  company  would  not  submit 
to  an  examination." 

It  was  not  the  examination,  but  the  pay- 
ment of  4i pass-on  money"  to  rovers  under 
pretense  of  examination,  to  which  the  Com- 
pany objected;  but  let  that  go.  The  new 
Massachusetts  law  correctly  and  tersely  puts 
the  correct  view  of  insurance — that  it  is  in- 
demnity, not  wager — when  it  provides  that 
actual  value  of  buildings  totally  destroyed 
shall  be  the  limit  of  demand.  This  is  well, 
but  if  the  insurance  exceeded  actual  value 
the  premiums  on  such  excess  shall  be  re- 
turned, with  six  per  cent,  interest  from  date  of 
issue,  and  this  is  not  so  well.  There  has 
been  a  discussion  from  time  to  time  as  to 
whose  business  it  is  to  prevent  overinsurance, 
and  sometimes  much  indignation  has  been 
expressed  over  the  assumed  willingness  of 
the  companies  to  write  for  any  amount  desired, 
cheerfully  taking  the  premiums  but  pinning 
the  policy-holder  down  to  value  as  soon  as  a 
loss  occurs.  Of  course  actual  value  ought 
to  be  the  basis,  but  it  is  certainly  easier  for 
the  property-owner  to  know  this  in  his  one 
case  than  for  the  company.  If  he  is  the  one 
who  can  and  therefore  should  know,  it 
tempts  him  to  negligence — and,  in  so  far, 
does  not  tend  to  discourage  overinsurance — 
to  make  the  excess  premium  recoverable  in 
case  of  total  loss.  And  to  fine  the  compa- 
nies the  entire  interest  earnings — especially 
as  the  term  of  this  interest  may  go  back  an 
indefinite  number  of  years — will  punish  them 
not  only  for  the  original  mistake  as  to  value, 
if  one  was  made,  but  for  not  keeping  watch 
of  the  conditions  which  may  have  produced 
depreciation.  If  the  companies  determine 
the  original  character  of  the  risk,  insurance- 
wise,  and  keep  track  of  all  changes  in  that 
character,  they  will  have  quite  enough  work 
in  the  inspection  line. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  MUSTARD- 
SEED. 

According  to  the  article,  in  the  Quin- 
quennial number  of  the  Spectator,  by  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Dryden  of  the  Prudential  In- 
surance Company  of  America,  the  summaries 
of  Industrial  insurance  are  thus,  down  to  the 

end  of  1896: 

Number  of  Insurance 

Policy-holders.  in  force. 

Canada 7r>572  $7420,478 

Australasia 222,312  24,882,472 

United  States 7.375,688  886,484,869 

Great  Britain 18,379,000  882,192,000 

Totals 26,047,572     $1,800,979,819 

The  number  of  policies  in  this  country  is 
less  than  half  that  in  Great  Britain,  altho 
the  total  amount  at  risk  is  a  little  larger 
here;  this  means  a  much  higher  average  pol- 
icy amount,  which  is  $120.18  in  this  country 
and  $48  in  Great  Britain.  Still,  this  shows 
the  prodigious  importance  of  these  small 
things,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out.  The 
development  in  the  United  States  is  thus 
summarized: 

No.  of  No.  of  Amount 
Companies.     Policy-holders.       in  force. 

1876 1  2,500  $243,342 

1881 3  359,942  82,641,798 

1886 3  1,764,158  196,694,876 

1891 9  4,302,427  481,060,716 

1896 11  7,375,658  886,484,679 

The  policy-holders  are  scattered  through  38 
States.  New  York  has  the  largest  number, 
followed  by  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
the  precedence  of  the  latter  over  Massachu- 
setts proceeding  from  its  having  the  great 
Prudential  Company  and  the  busy  city  of 
Newark.  In  number  of  Industrial  policy- 
holders for  each  100  of  inhabitants,  New 
Jersey  leads  with  55.8;  New  York  has  32; 
Pennsylvania  has  23.2,  and  Massachusetts 
has  19.8.  The  total  number  of  Industrial 
policy-holders  just  about  equals  the  total  of 
savings-bank  depositors  plus  that  of  policy- 
holders in  "ordinary"  companies,  altho,  of 
course,  many  persons  are  counted  twice  in 
this  comparison. 

To  the  foregoing  might  be  added  some 
reminiscences  by  Second  Vice-President 
George  H.  Gaston,  of  the  Metropolitan  Life, 
who  says  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a 
"superintendent"  in  an  Industrial  company 
had  not  come  into  being;  now  the  three 
leading  companies  have  400,  not  one  of  them 
under  bond,  and  the  loss  by  betrayal  of  their 
trust  is  too  insignificant  to  be  mentioned. 
Associated  with  them  are  2,600  assistants 
and  some  15,000  agents.  Many  years  ago, 
Mr.  Gaston  remembers,  he  heard  a  remark 
made  to  a  then  director  of  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful companies  that  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  5,000  Industrial  policies  would 


have  been  issued.  This  so  amazed  the  di- 
rector that  he  predicted  that  none  of  the 
persons  present  would  live  to  see  such  a  total, 
and  said  he  would  give  a  dinner  to  the  entire 
office  and  agency  force  if  such  a  wonder  came 
about  in  his  lifetime.  It  did  come  about, 
nevertheless,  and  not  long  after;  the  dinner 
was  given,  and  about  thirty-five  persons  at- 
tended. Since  that  dinner,  the  three  com- 
panies have  issued  over  28,000,000  policies! 
And  the  limit  of  growth  is  not  reached  yet. 


INSURANCE  IN  OUR  NEW  POS- 
SESSIONS. 

A  Chicago  journal  has  compiled  some 
information  concerning  insurance  in  what 
are  at  present  regarded  as  new  Ameri- 
can possessions.  Six  months  ago,  the 
Magdeburg,  North  German  and  Prussian 
National,  from  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
were  operating  in  Cuba,  with  headquarters 
in  Havana;  there  were  also,  from  Great 
Britain,  the  London  Assurance,  Imperial, 
Lancashire,    Royal,    Liverpool   and    London 

and  Globe,  North  British  and  Mercantile, 
Commercial  Union,  Northern  Assurance, 
Scottish  Union  and  National.  At  Havana 
is  the  office  of  El  Iris,  the  one  Cuban  com- 
pany. It  had  $30,000,000  in  force,  and  its 
losses  from  the  start  are  but  $1,500,000;  yet 
as  its  total  resources  are  given  as  only  $125,- 
000  this  singular  smallness  of  accumulation 
and  loss  suggests  a  minimum  loss  from  "ex- 
posure," a  low  average  in  risks  written,  and 
perhaps  that  Cuba  ought  to  be  a  good  field. 
For  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  no  par- 
ticulars are  given,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
great  British  and  Continental  companies, 
which  go  everywhere,  have  done  the  under- 
writing for  those  countries. 

In  the  life  field,  the  American  globe-gir- 
dlers  are,  of  course,  the  three  great  companies 
of  this  city.  The  Mutual  has  not  entered 
ekher  of  the  three  countries;  the  Equitable 
has  been  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  but  not  in 
the  Philippines;  the  New  York  Life  has 
worked  in  all  three.  The  bad  government 
which  is  peculiarly  Spanish  has  been  harass- 
ing and  a  hindrance;  the  tropical  climate 
has  made,  as  it  always  must  make,  a  some- 
what higher  mortality  rate;  and  the  unsani- 
tary conditions  have  aggravated  the  effects 
of  both.  But  all  these  countries,  if  not 
American  in  the  full  sense,  are  certain  to  be 
Americanized;  so  is  Japan,  and  so — measur- 
ably— is  China.  That  the  East  is  to  be 
opened  is  manifest  destiny.  Therefore  a 
new  field  will  be  developed  in  them  for 
American  enterprise,  and  insurance  will  go 
with  the  rest;  this  is  a  part  of  that  of  which 
we  are  paying  the  price  in  this  year  1898. 
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PEBBLES. 

The  Chicago  Times-Herald  eloquently  de- 
nounces them  as  bananarchists. 

He:    "I   anticipate  every  wish,  of  yours." 

She:  "  Well,  I  wish  you  wouldn't.  Now  antici- 
pate that." — Exchange. 

. . .  .Judge:  '*  You  say  the  defendant  turned  and 
whistled  to  the  dog.  What  followed?"  Intelli- 
gent Witness:  "The  dog."  —  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

"George, "she   said  in  a  nervous  whisper, 

"you  must  give  me  time — you  must  give  me 
time."  "How  long?"  he  hoarsely  asked;  "a 
day,  a  week,  a  month,  a  year  ?"  "  No — no, 
George,"  and  she  quickly  scanned  the  sky;  "  only 
until  the  moon  gets  behind  a  cloud." — Roxbury 
Gazette . 

Had  Barbara  Frietchie  spoken  to  a  Spanish 

soldier  instead  of  a  Confederate  in  the  famous 
speech  that  has  been  immortalized  in  school  dec- 
lamations the  lines  would  have  been: 

"  Shoot,  if  you  must,  at  this  gray  head. 
But  shoot  as  you  usually  do,"  she  said. 

— Inaianapolis  Journal. 

The  Teacher:  "  And  now,  children,  can  you 

tell  me  who  it  is  that  puts  wicked  thoughts  in 
your  heads?"  Voice:  "Please,  ma'am,  Bulger 
knows."  The  Teacher:  "And  why  should  Bul- 
ger know  any  better  than  the  rest  of  you?" 
Voice:  " 'Cause  his  ma  is  a  clarivoyint." — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 

"Just  think  what  a  wonderful  career  the 

Empress  Josephine  had  !  Born  on  a  little  island  far 
away  from  civilization,  she  became  the  mother  of 
kings."  "Yes;  it  was  quite  remarkable;  but  I 
know  a  case  that  is  still  more  wonderful.  A  man 
who  once  clerked  in  a  Chicago  store  has  become 
the  father-in-law  of  a  Viceroy  and  the  father  of  a 
Napoleon." — Chicago  News. 

"Lieutenant,     how    goes    your     campaign 

against  the  fair  Miss  Bullion's  heart?"  "It's 
over.  She  has  surrendered.  I  went  there  last 
evening,  intending  to  make  a  demonstration. 
Finding  less  resistance  than  I  expected,  I  moved 
forward,  and — and  I  soon  had  her  surrounded. 
Owing  to  the  superiority  of  my  arms  she  capitu- 
lated at  once." — Chicago  Tribune. 

A  doctor  received  a  professional  visit  from 

an  old  Scotchman  to  whom  he  gave  instructions 
regulating  his  diet,  etc.,  particularly  advising  him 
to  drink  no  spirits  for  some  time.  On  the  patient 
rising  to  leave,  without  having  referred  to  the 
usual  fee,  the  doctor  spoke:  "  I  am  in  the  way  of 
charging  for  my  advice,  and  will  trouble  you  for 
half  a  crown."  "  Oh,  maybe,"  said  the  canny 
Scot;  "  but  I'm  nae  gaun  to  tak'  your  advice." — 
Exchange. 

A  Chinese  editor  returned    a   contribution 

on  the  ground  that  if  he  printed  it  the  Emperor 
of  China  would  insist  on  everything  in  the  paper 
being  maintained  at  the  same  high  standard. 
That  is  a  more  soothing  reply  to  the  contributor 
than  "declined  with  thanks."  Why  not  put  the 
case  thus:  "  Sir,  your  article  (or  story)  is  so  mag- 
nificent that  if  it  were  to  appear  in  our  pages  our 
readers  would  clamor  against  the  rest  of  the  con- 
tents. We  are  compelled  to  employ  other  writers 
who,  if  you  were  a  competitor,  would  have  to  re- 
tire to  the  workhouse.  In  the  cause  of  charity, 
therefore,  we  beg  to  express  the  hope  that  you 
will  give  up  literature  and  apply  your  genius  to 
the  manufacture  of  marking-ink." — London 
Sketch. 


PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED    BY    VIRGINIA    DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's  puz- 
zles we  will  send  "  The  Farrier's  Dog  and  his  Fel- 
low,"by  Will  Allen  Dromgoole. 

Word-Squares. 

I.  1,  A  famous  poet;  2,  harmony;  2,  a  firearm; 
4,  an  old  word  meaning  "  would  not  ";  5,  to  speak 
derisively. 

II.  1,  The  "Athenian  Bee";  2,  an  island  of 
Dutch  East  India;  3,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia;  4, 
a  famous  French  writer;  5,  a  town  of  England. 

H.  O.  Well. 
Charade. 
Without  my  first  no  voice  is  heard; 
Within  my  second,  lives  begin, 
My  thirdmust  end  delightfully; 
My  whole  tells  how  they  strive  who  win. 

H.  A.  Nelson. 

A  Letter  Puzzle. 

19  *  9  22  3  11 
5  18  1  20  10  12 
4  8  14  17  15  21 
23  16  6  2  7  13 
Reading  across:  1,  A  sportsman;  2,  challenges; 
3,  an  article  of  furniture;  4,  to  pollute. 

When  these  words  are  correctly  guessed  the 
letters  represented  by  the  figures  from  1  to  23  will 
spell  the  title  of  a  book  and  its  author. 

Florence  M. 
Additions. 

[Example:  To  a  prefix  add  fifty-nine  and  make 
diffuse.     Answer,  pro-lix.] 

1.  To  one  hundred  add  a  place  for  baking  and 
an  industrious  insect,  and  make  a  solemn  agree- 
ment. 

2.  To  a  hundred  and  fifty-one  add  nothing,  and 
make  one  of  the  Muses. 

3.  To  one  thousand  add  nothing  and  a  post- 
script, and  make  kitchen  utensils. 

4.  To  six  add  nothing,  fifty,  a  letter  from  Swit- 
zerland and  a  beverage,  and  make  a  flower. 

5.  To  one-tenth  of  a  cent  add  one  and  nothing, 
and  a  letter  from  Switzerland,  and  make  a  great 
number. 

6.  To  one  hundred  add  half  of  a  year,  five  hun- 
dred and  one  and  five  hundred,  and  make  ingenu- 
ous. 

7.  To  one  hundred  and  four  add  one  and  a  hun- 
dred, and  a  letter  from  Switzerland,  and  make  the 
relations  of  citizens  to  the  State. 

8.  To  a  college  graduate  add  fifty  and  four,  and 
make  a  conservative  British  politician. 

9.  To  a  point  of  the  compass  add  another  point 
of  the  compass,  one  thousand,  a  letter  from  Swit- 
zerland, eleven,  one  hundred  and  nothing,  and 
make  an  interesting  part  of  our  country. 

10.  To  five  hundred  add  nothing,  and  five  hun- 
dred, and  five  hundred  more  and  the  smallest 
State  in  the  Union,  and  five  hundred,  and  two 
letters  from  Geneva,  and  make  a  celebrated 
writer  of  hymns. 

11.  To  a  letter  from  Switzerland  add  nine  and 
make  half  a  dozen. 

12.  To  fifty-one  add  eleven  and  six  and  a 
heathen  goddess,  and  make  pertaining  to  lye. 

Dorothea. 


ANSWERS    TO  PUZZLES  OF  SEPT.  29TH. 

A  Goblet. — Centrals,  Paul  Revere.  1,  Nepal;  2,  kraal; 
3,  truly;  4,  daily;  5,  carat;  6,  Dee;  7,  V.;  8,  E.;  9,  Uri;  10, 
deck. 

Double  Acrostic. — Primals,  Pallas;  finals,  Athene.  1, 
Pandora;  2,  Argonaut;  3,  labyrinth;  4,  Lethe;  5,  ambro- 
sian;  6,  Scylla. 

Zigzag. — Lundy's  Lane  1,  Lane;  2,  luck;  3,  Kane;  4, 
loud;  5.  toys;  6,  Asia:  7,  late;  8,  lame;  9,  hand;  10,  kine. 

Hidden  Women  of  Scripture. — 1,  Dorcas;  2,  Anna;  3, 
Mjriam;  4,  Abigail;  5,  Sarah;  6,  Candace;  7,  Salome. 
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WHILE  hunting  near  Tupper  Lake,  in  the 
Adirondacks,  last  week,  Frederick  Picknell,  a 
guide,  fired  at  a  distant  object  in  the  forest 
and  then  was  horrified  to  find  that  he  had 
killed  his  youngest  son.  Last  year  the  un- 
happy man  killed  this  boy's  older  brother  in 
the  same  way. 

Among  the    passengers  who   went  down 

with  the  "  Bourgogne  "  was  Anthony  Pollok, 
a  well-known  patent  attorney  of  Washington. 
He  had  been  very  successful  in  his  profession, 
and  the  inventory  of  the  estate  discloses  a 
fortune  exceeding  $2,000,000,  all  of  which  is  in- 
herited by  Mr.  Pollok's  nieces,  who  live  in 
Paris. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  been  talk- 
ing to  the  newspapers  in  Boston,  where  he 
said:  "Your  position  in  the  Philippines  is 
almost  parallel  with  the  one  we  faced  in  Egypt. 
Lord  Herschell  asked:  'Why  not  get  out?' 
But  I  replied:  '  How  can  we  get  out?'  Your 
Constitution  does  not  forbid  expansion.  Your 
country  is  growing.  You  can't  restrain  its  de- 
velopment." 

Mr.  John  Holmes,  a  Commissioner  rep- 
resenting the  Government  and  people  of  New 
Zealand,  who  is  now  in  this  country,  hopes 
that  American  inventors  will  compete  for  the 
prize  of  $10,000,  offered  by  his  Government  for 
greatly  desired  improvements  in  the  process 
of  treating  the  native  fiber  {Phormium  tenax), 
known  as  New  Zealand  flax.  The  successful 
competitor  will  not  be  required  to  surrender 
title  to  his  invention,  or  to  permit  a  free  use  of 
it  in  the  country  which  offers  the  reward. 

Findlay  S.  Douglas,  who  won  the  national 

amateur  championship  at  the  golf  tournament 
on  the  Morristown  links,  was  graduated  from 
St.  Andrew's  University— and  golf  links— in 
1896.  He  came  to  this  country  and  joined  the 
Fairfield  County  Golf  Club  of  Greenwich,  Conn. 
On  the  first  day  at  Morristown  107  players 
started,  and  from  these  32.  were  selected,  by 
score,  for  the  work  of  the  second  day.  The 
four  remaining  for  the  final  contest  were 
Douglas;  W.  J.  Travis,  of  Long  Island;  C.  B. 
Macdonald,  of  Chicago,  and  Walter  B.  Smith, 
of  Yale  University.  Of  the  nine  college  men 
who  qualified  in  the  first  thirty-two,  Smith  (an 
undergraduate)  was  the  only  one  to  reach  the 
semi-finals,  and  he  won  second  place,  yielding 
only  to  Douglas.  Four  of  the  thirty-two  were 
Harvard  men;  and  one  of  these,  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  Jr.,  won  the  gold  medal  for  the  lowest 
score  at  the  opening;  but   on   the    second    day 


he  was  beaten  by  Yale's  champion,  Smith,  and 
his  three  associates  retired  from  the  contest 
with  him. 

.  .  .  .The  first  American  army  officer  to  fall  in 
the  war  with  Spain  was  Capt.  Allyn  K.  Ca- 
pron,  of  the  Rough  Riders. who  said  to  his  men, 
as  he  lay  bleeding  from  seven  wounds:  "  Don't 
mind  me;  go  on  fighting."  A  few  days  later 
his  father,  Capt.  Allyn  Capron,  commander  of 
Battery  E,  First  Artillery,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished artillery  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army,  distinguished  himself  in  the  attack  upon 
El  Caney.  But  he  grieved  over  the  loss  of  his 
gallant  son.  Weakened  by  sorrow  and  expo- 
sure he  became  the  easy  prey  of  disease,  and 
when  he  came  back  to  Washington,  suffering 
from  typhoid,  it  was  to  breathe  his  last  there. 
He  died  on  the  18th  inst.  This  was  the  third 
Capt.  Allyn  Capron  to  die  for  his  country;  for 
the  father  of  the  dead  artillerist  and  grand- 
father of  the  Rough  Rider  who  fell  at  La  Gua- 
simas,  bearing  the  same  name,  was  killed  in 
the  Mexican  War  at  the  battle  of  Cherubusco. 
It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  he  then 
commanded  Battery  E,  First  United  States 
Artillery,  as  did  his  son  this  year  at  Santiago. 
In  memory  of  this  line  of  brave  soldiers,  now 
cut  off,  the  Battery  will  be  known  officially 
hereafter  as  "  Capron's." 

. .  .  .The  death  of  Hubert  Howard,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Dervishes  while  serving  as  war  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  reminds  an  English 
journal  that  a  considerable  number  of  relatives 
of  prominent  persons  were  officers  in  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Army  at  the  battle  of  Omdurman. 
Among  these  were  Major  Lord  Cecil,  a  son  of 
Lord  Salisbury;  Lieutenant  Wood,  son  of  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood;  Lieutenant  Wolseley,  nephew 
of  the  British  Commander-in-Chief;  two  broth- 
ers of  the  Earl  of  Durham;  Prince  Christian 
Victor  and  Prince  Francis  of  Teck.  Young 
Howard's  brother  Christopher  was  killed  in 
action  two  years  ago.  It  was  of  his  great- 
great-uncle  Frederick,  major  in  the  tenth  Hus- 
sars, killed  at  Waterloo,  that  Byron  wrote    in 

"Childe  Harold": 

"  When  shower'd 
The  death  bolts  deadliest  the  thinn'd  files  along, 
Even  where   the   thickest  of  war's  tempest  low- 

er'd, 
They  reach'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young, 

gallant  Howard." 

One  of  its  correspondents  having  been  slain 
and  the  other  severely  wounded,  the  London 
Times  did  not  receive  its  expected  reports  of 
the  battle,  but  after  the  first  day  it  accepted 
the  Daily  Telegraph1  s  invitation  to  use  the  ad- 
mirable reports  of  that  journal's  correspondent, 
Bennett  Burleigh. 
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__    ,  For  some   weeks   before   the 
New  York 

n       ...  convention  of  the  Republicans 
Republicans.  r 

of  the  State  of  New  York,  held 
at  Saratoga  on  the  28th  ult.,  the  popular  de- 
mand for  the  nomination  of  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt — known  before  the  war  as  legis- 
lator, historian,  ranchman,  advocate  of  Civil 
Service  reform,  Police  Commissioner  in  New 
York,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
and  since  the  war  as  commander  of  the  Rough 
Riders,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  Santiago — 
had  been  increasing  in  strength.  In  submis- 
sion to  the  irresistible  movement  in  the 
party,  the  Republican  "organization"  ac- 
cepted him  as  its  candidate.  He  was  op- 
posed only  by  Governor  Black  and  those 
who  desired  that  the  Governor  should  have  a 
second  term.  A  committee  of  independents 
had  placed  Colonel  Roosevelt's  name  at  the 
head  of  their  ticket.  Before  the  Convention 
was  held  he  declined  this  nomination  upon 
the  ground  that,  while  he  desired  the  sup- 
portof  every  independent,  he  ought  not  to  per- 
mit his  name  to  be  used  in  behalf  of  a  move- 
ment which  might  endanger  the  success  of 
his  associates  on  the  ticket  to  be  named  by 
the  Republican  Party.  Just  before  the  Con- 
vention, the  friends  of  Governor  Black  pro- 
duced copies  of  certain  affidavits  made  by 
Colonel  Roosevelt  and  relating  to  the  place  in 
which  he  might  rightfully  be  required  to  pay 
taxes.  These  affidavits,  they  asserted,  so 
affected  the  question  of  his  legal  residence  as 
to  make  him  ineligible  for  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor. In  the  Convention  this  assertion  was 
met  by  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  whose  explanation 
and  argument  were  satisfactory  to  a  great 
majority  of  the  delegates.  Colonel  Roose- 
velt received  753  votes,  and  218  were  cast 
for  Governor  Black.  It  may  be  that  a  final 
decision  of  the  question  raised  by  the  tax 
affidavits  will  be  procured   from  the   courts 


before  the  election.  Legal  authorities  are 
not  in  agreement  about  it,  altho  it  seems 
plain  enough  that  it  was  the  Colonel's  fixed 
intention  to  retain  his  legal  residence  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  platform  is  a  long 
one.  Upon  the  national  issues  of  1896  it  is 
noticeably  emphatic,  binding  the  party  to 
use  its  influence  for  "  the  maintenance  of  the 
gold  standard,"  and  a  revision  of  the  cur- 
rency laws.  The  Philippines,  it  says,  should 
not  be  turned  back  to  Spain,  nor  should 
they  be  left  to  "the  horrors  of  domestic 
strife, "or  to  partition  among  the  Powers. 


__     ,      In  the  convention  of  the  Demo- 
New  York  .    __        ,r     ,  c 

~  crats   of   New  York,   at    Syra- 

Democrats.  J 

cuse,  there  was  a  contest  be- 
tween ex-Senator  Hill  on  one  side,  and 
Richard  Croker  and  Senator  Murphy  on  the 
other,  for  control  of  the  nominations  and 
party  machinery.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
battle  Mr.  Hill  won  an  advantage;  but  he  was 
beaten  at  the  end,  when  Judge  Augustus 
Van  Wyck,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  brought 
forward  by  Hugh  McLaughlin,  of  Brooklyn, 
and  supported  by  Croker  and  Murphy,  was 
nominated  for  Governor,  receiving  350  out  of 
the  total  number  of  450  votes.  Judge  Van 
Wyck  has  been  on  the  bench  fourteen  years, 
and  is  a  brother  of  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck, 
whom  Croker  made  Mayor  of  Greater  New 
York.  The  long  platform  contains  only  one 
paragraph  relating  to  national  issues.  In 
this  no  reference  to  the  Philippines  is  made, 
but  the  shortcomings  of  the  War  Department 
are  the  text  for  an  attack  upon  the  Adminis- 
tration at  Washington.  The  silver  issue  is 
completely  ignored,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
remainder  of  the  platform  is  denunciation  of 
canal  expenditures  and  the  legislation  of  the 
Republican  Party  during  the  term  of  Gov- 
ernor Black. 
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_.  The  Commission  appomt- 

War  Department 

ed    by    the  President    to 
Investigation.  ., 

b  inquire     concerning    the 

War  Department  is  now  at  work.  It  has 
prepared  a  long  series  of  questions  addressed 
to  Secretary  Alger,  Adjutant-General  Cor- 
bin,  Quartermaster-General  Ludington, 
Surgeon-General  Sternberg  and  Commissary- 
General  Egan,  and  designed  to  draw  out  all 
the  information  which  is  desired.  The  Com- 
mission also  says  to  the  public  that  it  is 
ready  to  receive  and  consider  complaints  in 
writing  from  any  person.  Among  the  wit- 
nesses who  will  be  summoned  are  General 
Miles, General  Wheeler  and  many  other  prom- 
inent officers.  It  is  understood  that  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry  will  include  the  Santiago  cam- 
paign. There  has  been  published  an  inter- 
view with  Commissioner  Evan  P.  Howell,  of 
Georgia,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said: 
"Before  becoming  a  member  of  this  com- 
mission I  had  a  personal  conference  with  the 
President.  He  convinced  me  we  were  to  dig 
to  the  bottom.  Later,  in  talking  to  us  all  he 
made  it  clear  that,  no  matter  who  was  found 
guilty,  the  punishment  would  be  swift.  He 
left  us  in  no  doubt  on  this  point.  He  said 
that  if  we  found  Secretary  Alger  responsible 
he  would  remove  him  at  once." 


The    Military 
Camps. 


Secretary  Alger  completed 
his  tour  of  the  camps  on  the 
28th  ult.,  and  said,  after  his 
arrival  in  Washington,  according  to  the  press 
reports,  that  he  was  very  much  pleased  with 
the  results  of  his  inspection,  because  he  had 
found  the  camps  in  excellent  condition.  The 
dispatches  of  the  25th  ult.  from  Jacksonville 
report  that  he  expressed  "delight"  and 
' '  agreeable  surprise' '  because  of  the  condition 
of  the  camp  there.  Writing  on  the  23d  ult. 
from  Jacksonville,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Kent, 
Red  Cross  agent  at  that  place,  reported  that 
there  were  1,300  patients  in  the  hospitals  of 
the  camp;  that  hundreds  more  were  sick  in 
quarters  and  unable  to  get  into  the  hospitals; 
and  that  43  of  the  145  male  nurses  were  on 
the  sick  list.  "  This  is  due,  in  some  measure 
at  least,"  he  added,  "to  overwork  and  want 
of  suitable  food."  At  Camp  Meade  the  203d 
New  York  Regiment  has  been  isolated  be- 
cause it  is  suffering  from  a  formidable  epi- 
demic of  typhoid    fever;  it    is   reported  that 


only  400  men  of  this  regiment  are  fit  for  duty. 
In  a  sermon  at  Philadelphia  the  Rev.  Cyrus 
T.  Brady,  Chaplain  of  the  First  Regiment 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  asserted  that  at 
Chickamauga  he  had  seen  fever  patients  in 
the  hospitals  left  without  medical  attendance 
for  thirty-six  hours,  the  rain  beating  down 
upon  some  of  them.  The  Rev.  Henry  B. 
Bryan,  canon  missioner  of  the  Episcopal 
Cathedral  at  Garden  City,  who  was  in  active 
service  at  Montauk  for  four  weeks,  has  pub- 
lished serious  charges  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  at  that  camp 
were  treated.  With  respect  to  the  reports 
forwarded  by  the  press  associations  and  pub- 
lished throughout  the  country,  concerning 
the  conversation  at  the  Lexington  camp  be- 
tween General  Sanger,  General  Wiley  and 
other  officers,  on  one  side,  and  Secretary  Al- 
ger, General  Ludington  and  General  Stern- 
berg, on  the  other,  the  Secretary  pub'ishes  a 
letter  from  General  Wiley,  who  writes  that 
he  uttered  no  sentence  or  word  "  except  in 
expression  of  the  highest  regard  and  respect 
for  your  [the  Secretary's]  successful  and 
faithful  performance  of  a  great  task."  A 
board  of  four  officers  will  at  once  undertake 
to  select  the  most  healthful  available  sites 
for  the  camps  at  the  six  military  posts  which 
are  to  be  established  in  Cuba. 


The  somewhat  discouraging 
T   e   Que   ec  of  ten   days  ago    as  to 

Conference.  r  ,    '      ^ 

the  inability  of  the  Commis- 
sioners at  Quebec  to  agree  upon  reciprocal 
tariff  concessions,  have  since  been  followed 
by  highly  optimistic  dispatches  foreshadow- 
ing an  agreement  involving  no  serious  dis- 
turbance of  the  American  tariff  rates,  which 
so  many  delegations  urged  our  Commission- 
ers to  defend.  If  the  press  reports  are  based 
upon  trustworthy  information,  the  Canadian 
demands  as  affecting  American  tariff  duties 
are  unexpectedly  moderate.  The  controversy 
about  lumber,  it  is  said,  will  be  settled  by  a 
withdrawal  of  Ontario's  export  embargo  on 
logs  in  return  for  a  reduction  of  our  duty  on 
certain  high  grades  of  pine  lumber,  of  which 
we  have  a  scant  supply.  Other  changes  ap- 
pear to  be  so  slight  that  the  press  agents  do 
not  point  them  out.  Seattle  fears  that  our 
Commissioners  will  give  away  the    coast  at 
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Skaguay  and  Dyea  for  the  surrender  of  seal- 
ing rights  in  Bering  Sea;  but  the  sealing 
controversy  will  be  settled  in  another  way. 
At  a  banquet  on  the  1st  inst.,  Lord  Herschell 
remarked  that  the  differences  between  the  two 
countries  were  of  a  minor  character.  He  did 
not  see  why  they  should  not  be  adjusted  easily. 
It  seems  to  be  the  expectation  now  at  Que- 
bec that  a  satisfactory  settlement  will  speed- 
ily be  reached;  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
Commissioners  will  adjourn  on  the  8th  to 
meet  again  at  Washington  in  November. 


_  The    American    Peace    Com- 

The   Peace  .     .  *       ^  • 

_  .     .  missioners    met   the  Commis- 

Commission.       . 

sioners  from  Spain  on  the  29th 

ult.    at    an    elaborate   luncheon  given  by  M. 
Delcasse,  the  French    Minister    for    Foreign 
Affairs.     The  first  joint  session,  held  on  the 
1  st  inst.,  was  a  very  short  one,  at  which  cer- 
tain  formal    preliminaries   were   considered. 
Unofficial    reports   from    Paris    express    the 
opinion  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
reconcile    the    conflicting    demands    of   the 
United    States    and    Spain.     From    Madrid 
comes  the   statement,  apparently  authorized 
by    Duke    Almodovar   de    Rio,   Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  that  Spain's  Commissioners 
have  been  instructed  to  contend  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  to  resist  to  the  utmost  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  this  country  to   prevent  the 
sale  or  cession  of  any  of  the  islands  by  Spain 
to  another  Power.     It  is  the  opinion   of  one 
or   two    press   correspondents  in  Paris  that 
Spain  does  not  yet  realize  that  she  has  been 
beaten  in  war,  and  that  she  hopes  by  stub- 
born   resistance   to    America's    demands   to 
procure  the  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
the  Philippines  by  a  conference  of  European 
Powers.     Commissioner  Day  reports   to  the 
State    Department   that   the   Commission   is 
making  satisfactory  progress. 

Altho    it    is  expected  that  the 
Cuba  and       _  r 

Porto  Rico.  sPamards  win  be  out  of  Porto 
Rico  before  the  end  of  this 
week,  the  beginning  of  the  evacuation  of 
Cuba  has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  first 
shipment  will  be  made  from  Manzanillo,  and 
one  American  regiment  will  be  sent  to  that 
port  without  delay.  Three  brigades  are  under 
orders  to  start  for  Cuba  not  later  than  the 
20th   inst.      The    Spanish    Government    has 


chartered  seventeen   steamships   for   the  re- 
moval of   20,000    sick  or  wounded  soldiers. 
The  Cuban  Army  is  said  to  be  in  a  deplora- 
ble condition  for  lack  of  food.     General  Go- 
mez suggests,  with  the  approval  of  General 
Wood,  that  each  soldier  should  receive  fifty 
dollars  (half  in   money  and   half   in  agricul- 
tural   implements),    a   tract    of   land,    and  a 
yoke  of  oxen.     At  Santiago  General  Wood  is 
organizing  a  force  of  rural  police,  composed 
of  Cuban  soldiers  and  commanded  by  Amer- 
ican officers.    Those  so  employed  receive  the 
pay  of  American  regulars.     At  the  request  of 
General  Wood  the  prominent  citizens  of  San- 
tiago   nominated    nine    men    for   a    School 
Board,  and    these   were   appointed.     Thirty 
free  schools  were  opened  on  the  3d  inst.,  and 
these  are  to  be  conducted  on  American  lines. 
The  pupils  will  be  instructed  in  the  English 
language  and  American  history.   The  Cubans 
will  have  every  facility  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren.    A  report   written   by   General    Wood 
shows  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the   sanitary   regeneration    of   the   city,    the 
death-rate  having  been  reduced  75  per  cent, 
since   July    1st.     The  Archbishop,  who   had 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Cubans,  hav- 
ing   resigned,  one  hundred  prominent  resi- 
dents (with  the  unofficial  approval  of  General 
Wood)  have  asked  President  McKinley  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Vatican  the  appointment  in  his 
place  of  Dr.  Louis  Mustelier,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  formerly  a  canon  of  the  Santiago  Cathe- 
dral, who  was  driven  out  of  the  country  because 
of   his   sympathy   with    the   insurgents,  and 
who  has  carefully  studied  the  school  systems 
of  Mexico  and  the  United  States.    He  asserts 
that  he  has  the  support  of  Cardinal  Gibbons 
and  Archbishop  Ireland.     The  leading  jour- 
nal of   Havana  says  that  during  the  rebellion 
and   the  war  with  the  United  States  60  per 
cent,  of  the  native  white  population  and  15 
per  cent,  of  the  negroes  perished.     It  is  re- 
ported that  a  British  syndicate  has  bought 
eight  large  cigar  factories  in  or  near  Havana, 
and  that  the  steam  tramway  line  in  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  has  been   purchased  by  Chicago 
capitalists,  who  will  move  the  cars  by  electric  - 
trolley. 


The  Philippines. 


The  insurrection  is  spread- 


inginthe  southern  islands. 
Many  Spaniards  have  been  killed  by  insur- 
gents  in     the    suburbs    of     Iloilo.       It    was 
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reported  that  the  Spanish  Government  had 
forwarded  to  Washington  a  protest  against 
our  Government's  refusal  to  permit  the  re- 
enforcement  of  the  Spanish  garrisons  in  the 
south.  Complaint  was  also  made,  it  was 
said,  because  American  officers  were  per- 
mitting the  shipment  of  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion to  the  insurgents.  But  no  such  protest 
has  been  received,  nor  has  our  Government 
refused  to  permit  the  shipment  of  Spanish 
troops  for  the  relief  of  the  garrisons.  More- 
over, it  is  known  that  on  the  23d  ult.  Ad- 
miral Dewey  seized  the  American  steamer 
"  Abby  "  at  Batangas  because  she  had  been 
carrying  arms  from  Macao  to  the  insurgents, 
and  that  his  action  was  promptly  approved 
at  Washington.  On  the  29th  ult.,  at  Ma- 
lolos,  Aguinaldo's  Provisional  Congress 
adopted  and  proclaimed  a  long  Constitution, 
declaring  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  insur- 
gents to  fight  until  all  nations  should  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  the  islands.  The 
insurgents  in  the  northern  part  of  Luzon  de- 
clined to  send  delegates  to  this  congress. 
Felipe  Agoncillo,  Vice-President  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Government,  and  Sixto  Lopez, 
both  representing  Aguinaldo,  arrived  in 
Washington  on  the  27th  ult.  They  ask  for 
permission  to  lay  the  case  of  the  insurgents 
before  the  Peace  Commission  in  Paris.  They 
desire,  above  all  things,  that  the  Filipinos 
shall  be  allowed  to  govern  themselves  and 
that  their  independence  shall  be  recognized; 
but  if  the  United  States  cannot  be  induced 
to  satisfy  this  desire,  they  will  accept  an 
American  protectorate.  If  our  Government 
rejects  both  of  these  solutions  of  the  problem 
they  will  propose  that  the  islands  shall  be 
held  as  a  colonial  possession  or  dependency 
of  the  United  States  or  (the  least  acceptable 
of  the  four  propositions)  be  annexed  to  Great 
Britain.  Agoncillo  was  introduced  to  the 
President  on  the  1st  inst.  by  Gen.  F.  V. 
Greene,  who  has  just  returned  from  Manila. 
It  was  reported  in  Chicago  that  Agoncillo, 
while  on  his  way  to  Washington,  had  said  that 
Aguinaldo,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Span- 
ish fleet,  declined  the  proffered  assistance  of 
Germany  because  he  was  bound  by  an  agree- 
ment with  Admiral  Dewey.  But  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  such  agreement. 
In  San  Francisco  there  has  been  published 
the  assertion  of    a  man  whose   name  is  not 


given,  but  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  mer- 
chant in  Manila  not  long  ago,  that  for  some 
time  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  arms 
were  supplied  to  the  insurgents  by  Germany 
through  trading  companies  in  which  he  had 
an  interest.  This  story  has  been  met  by  a 
denial.  Owing  to  the  relations  existing 
between  Senator  Hanna  and  the  President, 
much  significance  is  attached  by  some  to  the 
Senator's  remark  that  it  is  our  duty  to  main- 
tain good  government  in  the  Philippines  by 
means  of  a  protectorate,  and  that  Spain  has 
no  reason  to  expect  that  our  Commissioners 
will  agree  to  any  proposition  which  contem- 
plates the  continuation  of  Spanish  control 
over  any  part  of  the  archipelago. 


Spanish  America. 


The    Chilean- Argentine 


dispute  has  remained 
stationary  during  the  week.  A  preliminary 
meeting  between  the  boundary  commission- 
ers attempted  to  arrange  for  the  arbitration 
of  the  boundary  line  not  in  the  previous 
treaty;  and  altho  no  solution  was  arrived  at, 
things  are  beginning  to  look  more  hopeful. 
Colombia  has  again  broken  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Italy,  because  she  claims  to  have 
found  documents  which  prove  that  Cerruti 
was  implicated  in  the  former  revolt.  There 
are  indications,  however,  that  Colombia  will 
finally  give  in  and  will  receive  again  the  Ital- 
ian Ambassador.  Chile  and  Peru  have  ap- 
proved a  protocol  settling  all  their  boundary 
questions,  and  Argentine  and  Paraguay  are 
peaceably  doing  likewise  in  regard  to  their 
dispute.  Venezuela  and  England  expect  to 
have  their  commissioners  meet  in  Paris, 
some  time  in  May,  and  already  the  British 
case  and  counter-case  fill  eleven  large  vol- 
umes, one  atlas  and  a  number  of  detached 
maps;  while  the  Venezuelan  case  fills  six  vol- 
umes and  three  atlases.  The  election  in 
Guatemala,  which  pat  Vice-President  Ca- 
brera on  the  "throne,"  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, as  his  only  opponents  were  General 
Morales  and  J.  L.  Castillo.  The  former,  as 
we  have  said,  died  after  being  captured  in 
a  cave  during  the  recent  revolution,  and 
Castillo  was  hiding  at  the  time  in  the 
Mexican  Legation.  Despite  this  fact  it  is 
said  that  about  300  persons  were  killed  or 
wounded  at  the  polls.  The  movement 
toward   the  closer  Central  American   union 
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still  continues,  tho  difficulties  crop  up  here 
and  there.  The  fuller  details  show  that 
there  will  be  a  direct  public  suffrage,  with 
compulsory  military  duty  for  all  males  over 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  There  will  be  two 
chambers,  and  one  deputy  for  every  30,000 
inhabitants.  The  Senators  are  to  be  elected 
by  the  Congress  of  each  State,  each  State  to 
be  represented  by  the  same  number  of  Sena- 
tors. There  will  be  no  Vice-President,  and 
five  magistrates  will  compose  the  Supreme 
Federal  Court.  The  Federal  Executive  will 
control  the  army,  the  navy,  the  mails,  tele- 
graph lines  and  important  means  of  commu- 
nication. The  national  capital  will  be  se- 
lected later,  and  the  Federal  Government  is 
to  be  the  supreme  power  within  the  States 
themselves.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
some  trouble  when  the  new  Government  de- 
mands the  giving  up  of  all  the  arms. 


.  Lord  Salisbury   is    back    at  his 

Wanted  in     pOSt  and  aPParent]y  invigorated 

England  ^y  n*s  rest*  ^  1S'  nowever»  be- 
coming more  and  more  evident 
to  the  English  people  that  under  the  existing 
circumstances  there  must  be  a  clearer,  more 
definite  policy  than  there  has  been  in  the 
past.  On  every  hand  the  situation  grows 
more,  rather  than  less  perplexing.  There 
appears  to  be  little  of  anxiety  as  to  the  situ- 
ation at  Fashoda,  and  yet  people  are  pointing 
out  that  while  France  may  yield  that  partic- 
ular point,  she  may  insist  upon  a  cession  of 
territory,  perhaps  in  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal 
region,  and  thus  secure  a  diplomatic  victory 
not  unlike  the  one  gained  on  the  Niger. 
India,  too,  offers  its  problem,  not  of  such 
immediate  importance  as  some  others,  yet  re- 
quiring a  strong  hand.  '  The  most  perplexing 
question  unquestionably  is  that  of  China. 
England  does  not  want  a  partition  of  the 
Empire;  all  her  interests  are  opposed  to  it; 
and  yet  it  may  be  that  she  will  be  compelled 
to  choose  between  such  partition  or  practically 
dominant  Russian  influence.  Lord  Salisbury's 
whole  history  for  these  past  years  has  been  one 
of  compromise  to  such  adegree  as  to  anger  and 
disgust  a  large  and  strong  element  of  the 
English  people.  But  who  is  to  take  his  place  ? 
Many  would  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Balfour,  but 
to  take  Mr.  Balfour  from  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Commons  means   the   appoint- 


ment in  his  place  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain in  the  lead;  and  this  the  Tories  cannot 
abide.  As  for  putting  in  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
that  would  create  a  storm  of  disapproval. 
Brilliant  as  he  is,  he  is  distrusted,  and  the 
old  time  Conservatives  are  very  unwilling  to 
yield  so  prominent  a  position  to  a  Unionist. 
There  remains  but  one  man,  and  that  is  the 
one  who  has  served  England  so  well  in  Egypt, 
Lord  Cromer.  He  was  offered  the  viceroy- 
alty  of  India,  but  declined,  preferring  to  re- 
main where  he  was,  tho  possibly  with  an  eye 
to  a  still  higher  post;  for  there  have  been 
not  a  few  suggestions  from  time  to  time  that 
he  might  be  needed  more  in  London  than  in 
Cairo.  His  name  is  again  mentioned  more 
or  less  prominently,  and  the  feeling  appears 
to  be  growing  that  he  may  be  the  man  need- 
ed to  take  the  Foreign  Office,  leaving  to 
Lord  Salisbury  the  premiership  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Conservative  Party. 


Paris  in 
Turmoil. 


The  tension  in  the  Parisian  popu- 
lace  is   very   near  the  breaking- 


point,  and  on  Sunday  there  were 
demonstrations  which  almost  resulted  in  a 
riot.  Early  in  the  week  the  Cabinet  came  to 
a  decision  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  Drey- 
fus case.  According  to  reports  the  meeting 
was  a  stormy  one,  the  Premier,  M.  Brisson, 
carrying  his  point  only  after  a  long  and  elo- 
quent harangue,  and  an  almost  pathetic  ap- 
peal to  his  associates  to  stand  by  him.  Both 
M.  Sarrien,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  M. 
Viger,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  opposed 
the  revision  very  earnestly,  and  only  yielded 
under  heavy  pressure.  The  next  day  the 
Senators  and  Deputies  of  the  Right,  or  Con- 
servative Party  met,  and  prepared  a  strong 
protest  against  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet, 
which  they  carried  to  President  Faure,  who 
is  also  strongly  opposed  to  revision;  but  he 
refused  to  receive  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  unconstitutional.  The  reasons  given  by 
the  anti-revisionists,  even  including  M.  Sar- 
rien, centered  about  the  inadvisability  of 
making  attacks  on  the  Army.  During  the 
week  the  excitement  increased,  and  culmi- 
nated on  Sunday.  The  revisionists  arranged 
for  a  public  meeting  and  hired  a  hall.  M. 
Paul  Deroulede,  one  of  the  most  violent  men 
in  Paris,  who  had  been  head  of  a  League  of 
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Patriots  which  the  Government  had  sup- 
pressed, organized  an  opposition  to  the  meet- 
ing. The  owners  of  the  hall,  under  advise- 
ment, refused  to  open  it.  There  were  pro- 
tests by  those  who  had  hired  it,  an  incendi- 
ary speech  by  Deroulede  and  a  general  row. 
The  revision  party,  including  M.  Pressense, 
editor  of  the  Temps,  were  arrested,  but  after- 
ward released.  The  whole  city,  however,  is 
in  turmoil,  and  many  foreigners,  in  general 
fear  of  a  return  of  the  scenes  of  the  Com- 
mune, it  is  said,  are  preparing  to  leave 
the  city. 


Not    many    details    have 
The   Upper  Nile.     been  allowed  to  transpire 

in  reference  to  the  trip  of  General  Kitchener 
from  Khartum  to  Fashoda.  We  only  know 
that  it  was  Captain  Marchand  that  he  found 
therewith  a  small  force,  and  that  the  guns  on 
the  two  sides  did  not  "go  off  of  themselves." 
It  seems  probable  that  the  Captain  was  in  a 
very  precarious  condition,  that  his  force  was 
really  saved  from  annihilation  by  the  ad- 
vance of  General  Kitchener,  and  that  he  was 
not  able  to  show  any  documentary  evidence 
that  he  represented  any  claim  to  the  territory 
by  the  French  Government.  A  report  has 
just  reached  the  Government  of  the  Congo 
State  at  Brussels,  which  is  of  interest  in  this 
connection.  Three  hundred  miles  or  so 
above  Fashoda,  on  the  Nile,  is  Rejaf,  where 
the  Congo  State  sent  an  expedition  two 
years  ago  to  take  possession  of  a  ter- 
ritory leased  to  them  by  the  British  in 
1894.  Rejaf  was  captured  after  a  se- 
vere fight  with  the  Mahdists,  and  its 
communications  with  the  Congo  State 
have  been  made  very  difficult  by  the  Mahdist 
devastations  of  the  intervening  country. 
Futile  attempts  to  communicate  with  them 
were  made  by  the  British  on  the  Albert  Ny- 
anza,  and  little  was  known  of  their  condition. 
It  is  now  learned  that  in  anticipation  of 
the  coming  of  the  British  under  General 
Kitchener  from  the  North,  the  Mahdist 
dervishes  were  ordered  to  attack  the  Belgian 
force  at  Rejaf.  The  Belgians  were  surprised 
but  recovered  themselves,  and  after  a  severe 
battle  the  dervishes  retreated,  completely 
routed.  The  way  from  Sobat,  General  Kitch- 
ener's extreme  garrison,  so  far  as  we  know, 
above  Fashoda  to  Rejaf,  must  now  be  open, 


and  we  may  presume  that  the  connection  will 
speedily  be  made  by  the  British  from  either 
Fashoda  or  Albert  Nyanza.  The  prize  at 
stake  is  largely  the  fertile  Bahr  el  Ghazal, 
whose  lease  to  the  Congo  State  lapsed, owing 
to  French  objections,  and  which  will  be 
claimed  probably  both  by  ureat  Britain  and 
France. 


Revolution 
in  China. 


The.  changes  in  China  have  cul- 
minated   in    the    death    of   the 


Emperor,  nominally  by  suicide, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  by  murder. 
Through  the  week  there  came  varied  reports, 
all  pointing  to  a  complete  change  in  the 
government.  Kang-yu-wei,  the  Cantonese 
reformer,  under  whose  influence  the  Emperor 
had  issued  the  edicts  which  have  so  surprised 
the  world,  saw  the  danger  and  escaped  to 
Hongkong,  where  he  took  refuge  on  a  Brit- 
ish man-of-war.  Then  came  an  Imperial 
edict  practically  rescinding  the  reformatory 
edicts,  and  ordering  Chang  Yen  Hwan,  one 
of  Li  Hung  Chang's  opponents,  under  arrest ; 
while  another  official,  who  had  been  dis- 
missed at  the  demand  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, was  reinstated  in  office.  Another  of 
the  liberal  advisers  of  the  Emperor,  who  had 
been  a  Minister  in  Washington,  was  exiled 
to  Turkestan.  At  the  same  time  rumors 
spread  of  the  Emperor's  illness  and  of  plots 
against  his  life,  all  apparently  intended  to 
pave  the  way  to  the  notice  of  his  death.  On 
October  1st  six  men,  said  to  be  the  conspir- 
ators, were  executed;  and  the  same  day  came 
a  report,  soon  after  confirmed,  that  the  Em- 
peror was  dead.  Details  are  as  yet  lacking; 
but  the  prevalent  opinion  is  that  he  was  kill- 
ed, and  many  reports  lay  the  charge  against 
the  Dowager  Empress.  The  United  States 
Minister  at  Peking  telegraphs  that  in  the 
city  everything  is  quiet,  tho  there  is  fear  of 
disturbance  in  the  interior.  On  the  same 
date,  perhaps  antecedent  to  Mr.  Conger's 
message,  according  to  reports  to  London,  a 
member  of  the  British  Legation  was  attacked 
and  maltreated  in  the  streets,  and  some 
American  missionaries  were  also  attacked. 
According  to  report,  the  new  Emperor  is 
Yirt,  a  grandson  of  Prince  Kung,  an  intelli- 
gent man  of  pro-foreign  leanings,  and  not 
likely  to  be  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Dow- 
ager Empress. 


THE  WORSHIP  OF  NATURE. 

BY    JOHN    GREENLEAF    WHITTIER. 

[Here  is  a  poem  of  Whittier's  which  was  never  published  over  his  name,  and  I  send  it  not  only  as  a  literary  curi- 
osity, but  as  a  production  which  deserves  to  be  preserved  on  its  own  account^  It  will  at  once  remind  every  reader  of  the 
hymn,  "  The  Worship  of  Nature,"  which  first  appeared  without  a  title  in  the  "Tent  on  the  Beach."  And  yet  there  is 
no  line  in  it,  and  scarcely  a  phrase,  which  was  used  in  this  last-named  poem.  I  find  it  in  the  New  England  Review,  of 
Hartford,  under  date  of  January  24th,  1831,  where  it  has  no  heading  and  is  signed  "  M."  Whittier  was  then  editing  the 
Review  and  was  writing  so  much  for  it,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  that  he  thought  it  best  to  disguise  many  of  his  pieces 
so  as  to  give  the  impression  of  a  variety  of  contributors.  The  file  of  the  Review  before  me  was  one  preserved  by  Whit- 
tier, and  he  has  indicated  by  pencil-marks  the  articles  which  were  his  own,  tho  signed  by  other  initials.  The  poem  is 
thus  marked  with  crosses  at  the  top  and  bottom.  It  would  seem  that  "  The  Worship  of  Nature  "  was  a  favorite  theme  of 
his,  for  a  still  earlier  treatment  of  it  I  have  found  in  the  Haverhill  Gazette  of  October  5th,  1827,  written  before  the  poet 
was  twenty  years  of  age.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  in  the  version  of  1827  there  are  a  few  lines  and  phrases  which 
were  adopted  forty  years  afterward,  the  lines  given  here  are  none  of  them  copied  in  the  final  revision  of  the  poem.— 
Samubl  T.  Pickard.] 


' '  The  air 
Is  glorious  with  the  spirit-march 
Of  messengers  of  prayer." 

There  is  a  solemn  hymn  goes  up 

From  Nature  to  the  Lord  above, 
And  offerings  from  her  incense-cup 

Are  poured  in  gratitude  and  love; 
And  from  each  flower  that  lifts  its  eye 

In  modest  silence  in  the  shade 
To  the  strong  woods  that  kiss  the  sky 

A  thankful  song  of  praise  is  made. 

There  is  no  solitude  on  earth — 

"  In  every  leaf  there  is  a  tongue" — 
In  every  glen  a  voice  of  mirth — 

From  every  hill  a  hymn  is  sung; 
And  every  wild  and  hidden  dell, 

Where  human  footsteps  never  trod, 
Is  wafting  songs  of  joy,  which  tell 

The  praises  of  their  maker — God. 

Each  mountain  gives  an  altar  birth, 

And  has  a  shrine  tc  worship  given; 
Each  breeze  which  rises  from  the  earth 

Is  loaded  with  a  song  of  Heaven; 
Each  wave  that  leaps'along  the  main 

Sends  solemn  music  on  the  air, 
And  winds  which  sweep  o'er  o'cean's  plain 

Bear  off  their  voice  of  grateful  prayer. 


When      Night's     dark      wings     are     slowly 
furled 

And  clouds  roll  off  the  orient  sky, 
And  sunlight  bursts  upon  the  world, 

Like  angels'  pinions  flashing  by, 
A  matin  hymn  unheard  will  rise 

From  every  flower,  and  hill  and  tree, 
And  songs  of  joy  float  up  the  skies, 

Like  holy  anthems  from  the  sea. 

When  sunlight  dies,  and  shadows  fall, 

And  Twilight  plumes  her  rosy  wing, 
Devotion's  breath  lifts  Music's  pall, 

And  silvery  voices  seem  to  sing. 
And  when  the  earth  falls  soft  to  rest, 

And  young  winds'  pinions  seem  to  tire, 
Then  the  pure  streams  upon  its  breast 

Join    their     glad    sounds     with    Nature's 
lyre. 

And  when  the  sky  that  bends  above 

Is  lighted  up  with  spirit  fires, 
A  gladdening  song  of  praise  and  leve 

Is  pealing  from  the  sky-tuned  lyres; 
And  every  star  that  throws  its  light 

From  off  Creation's  bending  brow, 
Is  offering  on  the  shrine  of  Night 

The  same  unchanging  subject-vow. 


Thus  Earth's  a  temple  vast  and  fair, 

Filled  with  the  glorious  works  of  love, 
When  earth  and  sky  and  sea  and  air 

Join  in  the  praise  of  God  above; 
And  still  through  countless  coming  years 

Unwearied  songs  of  praise  shall  roll 
On  plumes  of  love  to  Him  who  hears 

The  softest  strain  in  Music's  soul. 
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THE  SITUATION   IN  CHINA. 


BY    THE    HON.    GEORGE    F.    SEWARD, 
FORMERLY    United    States    Minister    to    China. 


In  order  to  estimate  prop8rly  passing 
events  in  China  one  must  take  a  look  back- 
ward. 

When  I  landed  at  Shanghai,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  there  were  eight  or  ten  ports  at 
which  foreigners  were  resident  and  conduct- 
ing trade.  The  first  of  these  were  opened 
under  the  provisions  of  treaties  made  in 
i842-'44;  the  others  under  the  treaties  of 
1 858-' 60.  The  first  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  foreign  Governments  to  take  up 
residence  at  Peking  went  there  in  i860. 

It  was  evident  then  that  new  conditions 
must  come  about  in  China  as  the  result  of 
foreign  trade,  of  the  work  of  missionaries, 
and  of  pressure  upon  the  Government 
by  foreign  States.  At  the  moment,  how- 
ever, there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
old  conservative  ideas  of  China  had  been 
broken  down  in  any  degree.  China  had 
submitted  with  the  best  grace  possible  to  the 
opening  of  ports  and  to  broader  intercourse 
because  the  means  taken  to  bring  about  these 
results  could  not  be  safely  opposed.  The 
Empire  was  as  thoroughly  committed  to  the 
old  ideas  as  it  ever  had  been. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  call  attention  for- 
cibly to  the  reasons  why  this  condition  of 
things  existed.  The  Constitution  of  China 
was  framed  two  thousand  years  ago.  The 
autocratic  Government  then  set  up  had  been 
strengthened  during  the  progress  of  the  cen- 
turies by  a  line  of  policy  carefully  initiated 
and  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
in  the  public  mind  the  proposition  that  the 
Government  was  based  upon  the  paternal 
idea  and  that  the  rule  of  the  Emperor  must 
be  beneficent  accordingly.  In  teaching  its 
people  the  Government  educated  itself.  The 
fact  that  the  Chinese  Constitution  has 
lasted  so  long  is  evidence  enough  of  the 
merit  of  the  general  results  obtained. 

Under  this  system  there  have  been  no  par- 
ties in  the  State.  There  have  been  rulers 
and  the  ruled.  The  play  of  forces  which  in 
every  Western  State  has  brought  about  the 
existence  of  two  great  parties,  one  tending 
to  progress,  the  other  to  hold  fast  to  conserv- 
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ative  ways,  had  no  effect  in  China.  China 
all  unconsciously  to  herself  has  been  living, 
as  it  were,  in  a  strait-jacket. 

When  foreigners  came  in  and  settled  at 
the  open  ports,  when  they  brought  about 
conditions  of  activity  in  the  channels  of  trade, 
when  the  missionaries  opened  schools  and 
hospitals  not  only  at  the  ports  but  at  widely 
scattered  points  over  the  whole  country, 
when  the  missionary  printing-presses  began 
to  turn  out  text-books  of  foreign  knowledge 
and  afterward  periodicals  dealing  with  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  and  when  by  the  establish- 
ment of  foreign  legations  at  Peking  an  ade- 
quate defense  was  created  for  all  foreign  in- 
terests, the  situation  began  to  change. 

As  the  years  went  on  there  were  individuals 
in  China  who  became  active  as  their  oppor- 
tunities would  allow  in  promoting  progressive 
ways.  Chinese  merchants  entered  upon 
coastwise  and  over-the-sea  commerce.  They 
purchased  and  operated  steamship  lines. 
They  set  up  cotton-mills.  They  essayed  the 
building  of  railroads.  Their  work  in  these 
directions  was  such  as  intelligent  observers 
had  expected.  Possessing  practical  intelli- 
gence of  the  highest  order  they  made  few 
mistakes,  and  their  successes  were  such  as  to 
point  to  what  China  might  become  under  a 
new  regime.  At  the  same  time  a  new  spirit 
was  growing  among  the  officials.  The  case 
of  Li  Hung  Chang  is  in  point.  Educated 
in  the  strictest  sect  of  Chinese  conservatism, 
holding  office  continuously  for  a  lifetime, 
never  seeing  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
break  away  from  his  connection  with  the 
conservative  leaders  of  the  country,  he  never- 
theless quietly  and  by  slow  degrees  built  up 
a  new  order  of  things.  Arsenals  and  ship- 
yards were  established,  a  navy  was  created, 
fortified  naval  stations  were  established,  and 
the  beginnings  of  railway  construction  and 
of  mining  operations  were  brought  about. 
Other  men  acting  upon  the  same  initiative 
came  forward.  Those  of  us  who  followed 
the  course  of  events  with  interest  bred  of 
affection  for  China  and  the  Chinese  people 
saw   much  that  was   hopeful.     We    trusted 
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that  the  day  was  at  hand  when  with  a  happy 
adaptation  of  new  departures  to  the  old  sys- 
tem China  would  grow  strong  enough  to  be 
independent  of  foreign  dictation,  and  when, 
feeling  that  such  was  the  fact,  she  would 
move  forward  rapidly. 

Then  came  the  unfortunate  war  with 
Japan.  The  insular  peninsula,  under  the 
stress  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  her 
newly  created  but  effective  army  and  to  es- 
cape from  difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  the 
operation  of  her  new  parliamentary  system, 
made  much  of  events  in  Korea,  and  finally 
brought  war  against  her  ancient  ally.  Pos- 
sessed of  the  control  of  the  sea  she  was  suc- 
cessful from  the  outset,  throwing  upon  Chi- 
nese soil  in  southern  Manchuria  forces  which 
were  invincible  by  those  of  China.  I  have 
insisted,  and  now  insist,  that  a  more  unwise 
movement  than  the  war  precipitated  by 
Japan  upon  China  could  not  well  be  imag- 
ined. The  dangers  of  the  two  empires  were 
great.  It  had  been  a  forming  time  for  both. 
Their  efforts  should  have  been  directed  to  a 
consolidation  of  national  strength.  In  this 
way  they  could  best  meet  their  individual 
problems  and  could  best  put  themselves  in  a 
position  to  resist  foreign  aggression.  The 
two  States  should  have  moved  along  in  alli- 
ance for  mutual  advantage,  not  in  hostility 
paving  the  way  for  disaster.  Japan  has  sO 
far  suffered  no  harm  as  the  result  of  her 
course,  but  for  China  the  consequences  have 
been  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 

At  the  moment  when  Japan  had  occupied 
southern  Manchuria,  thus  controlling  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  Russia 
came  forward  ostensibly  to  befriend  China. 
Under  her  initiative  Japan  was  forced  to  re- 
linquish the  territory  in  question  and  to  con- 
tent herself  with  an  indemnity  payment  and 
the  island  of  Formosa.  No  one  could  over- 
estimate the  obligation  which  was  thus  im- 
posed upon  China  by  Russia.  Manchuria  is 
the  seat  of  the  reigning  .dynasty,  and  the  dy- 
nasty could  not  see  the  control  of  Manchuria 
pass  away  without  grave  forebodings  as  to 
the  future. 

Russia,  however,  had  purposes  ofjher  own 
in  view.  Possessed  of  the  entire  northern 
portion  of  the  Asiatic  continent  she  yet  had 
no  port  free  from  ice  on  the  Pacific.  She 
must  have  an  outlet  for  eastern  Siberia,  and 


this  could  only  be  found  on  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili.  So  having  placed  China  under  ob- 
ligations she  has  stipulated  for  the  right  to 
build  a  railway  across  Manchuria  to  connect 
with  her  great  Trans-Siberian  road,  and  for 
the  possession  of  a  harbor  which  she  could 
make  a  terminal  for  the  road  and  could  ade- 
quately fortify.  All  this  has  been  granted 
by  China  with  right  regard  to  her  obligations 
to  Russia,  doubtless  with  many  misgivings, 
but  under  circumstances  which  would  admit 
of  no  denial.  This  Russian  movement,  so 
natural  and  so  inevitable,  has  led  Germany 
to  seize  a  harbor  which  she  may  fortify, 
France  to  an  extension  of  her  control  on  the 
southern  borders  of  China,  and  England  to 
measures  intended  first  to  strengthen  her 
position  at  Hongkong,  and  second  to  fore- 
stall ulterior  movements  on  the  part  of  Rus- 
sia and  of  Germany.  And  so  has  been 
brought  about  a  situation  which  is  generally 
considered  in  Western  countries  to  threaten 
the  partition  of  China  among  European 
States. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  rude 
shocks  which  have  come  to  China  from  these 
events  have  given  force  to  the  ideas  of  those 
Chinese  who  have  felt  that  the  old  Empire 
must  break  loose  from  her  ancient  ways  and 
enter  upon  a  career  of  progress.  There  are 
to-day  still  conservative  men  in  China,  but 
they  are  conservative  with  qualifications. 
There  are  also  progressive  men,  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  progressive  party.  Li  Hung 
Chang  stands  as  the  representative  of  what 
might  be  called  the  liberal  conservative.  The 
Minister  of  the  Foreign  Office,  recently  driven 
out  of  Peking,  stands  for  the  liberal  who  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  old  conserv- 
ative ideas  should  be  abandoned  altogether. 
Thus  China  has  come  to  the  time  when, 
whether  the  liberals  or  the  conservatives  are 
to  control,  progressive  steps  are  assured. 

The  situation  is  one  which  might  well  have 
generated  a  revolution.  A  similar  situation 
in  Japan  between  the  years  1858  and  1866 
did  bring  about  a  revolution  there  which  was 
the  beginning  of  the  marvelous  progress 
since  made  by  Japan.  In  China  it  has  just 
now  caused  a  coup  d'etat.  The  Empress 
Mother  has  called  a  check  to  the  young 
Emperor,  and  has  already  assumed  apparently 
the  direction  of  affairs.     This  movement  on 
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her  part,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  ex- 
traordinary as  foreigners  might  suppose.  She 
was  one  of  the  wives  of  the  Emperor  ot 
China  who  fled  to  Tartary  in  i860  before  the 
advance  of  the  English  and  French  forces. 
When  the  Emperor  died  there  she  returned 
to  Peking  with  her  child,  and  in  alliance  with 
the  Empress  Dowager,  the 'first  wife,  over- 
threw the  palace  cabalists,  declared  her  child 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  set  up  a  regency. 
The  boy  came  to  the  throne  fourteen 
years  later,  but  died  in  two  or  three  years 
without  heir.  The  two  women  then  brought 
forward  as  heir  to  the  throne  a  child  who 
was  cousin  to  the  last  Emperor,  and  they 
again  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  as 
regents.  The  Empress  Dowager  passed 
away  in  a  few  years,  the  Empress  Mother,  as 
she  is  known  in  China,  holding  the  Govern- 
ment until  the  present  Emperor  came  to  the 
throne  three  years  ago.  It  does  not  need  to 
be  said  that  this  woman  possesses  intelli- 
gence and  strength  of  will  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  She  has  been  the  practical  ruler  of 
China  since  i860.  Her  act  in  setting  aside 
the  Emperor  is  not  altogether  without  justi- 
fication in  Chinese  practices.  Under  the 
Chinese  system  the  father  of  a  family,  and 
measurably  the  mother,  controls  the  family  so 
long  as  life  lasts.  It  may  even  be  said  that 
the  Empress  would  not  give  any  great  shock 
to  the  public  mind  of  China  in  acting  upon 
the  theory  that  she  was  herself  better  quali- 
fied to  handle  the  reins  of  Government  than 
the  young  man  whom  she  had  brought  for- 
ward to  succeed  to  power.  The  Emperor 
apparently  has  submitted  to  her  control,  and 
we  have  heard  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
Chinese  people  resent  her  act. 

One  cannot  attempt,  at  this  distance  and 
upon  the  imperfect  infcrmation  which  has 
come  to  us,  to  declare  what  the  future  has 
in  store.  It  is  absolutely  idle  to  judge  the 
situation  by  foreign  notions.  The  Chinese 
are  the  Englishmen  of  the  East.  They  have 
practical  sense,  and  they  are  not  led  away  by 
doctrinaire  theories.  They  are  a  peace-loving 
people,  not  given  to  making  revolutions  or 
to  indulge  in  revolutionary  ideas.  It  has 
been  said  that  they  are  not  a  patriotic  peo- 
ple, and  yet  it  is  said  that  they  have  intense 
pride  of  stock.  I  have  not  myself  seen  a 
lack  of  loyalty  in  the  official  class.      Li  Hung 


Chang  was  told  by  Gordon  that  he  ought  to 
seize  the  throne,  and  that  if  he  would  enter 
upon  the  enterprise  Gordon  would  stand  at 
his  back.  The  great  Viceroy  was  loyal  to 
his  trust.  In  the  midst  of  discouragements 
such  as  few  statesmen  have  had  to  face  and 
of  temptations,  too,  such  as  assail  few  men, 
he  was  faithful.  I  believe  that  there  will  be 
loyalty  to  the  existing  Government,  and  that 
whether  the  Government  is  administered  by 
the  Emperor  or  by  the  Empress  Mother, 
progressive  measures  will  be  undertaken.  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  progressive  meas- 
sures  undertaken  with  the  conservatism 
which  has  heretofore  characterized  the  Em- 
press and  her  great  ally,  Li  Hung  Chang, 
will  not  be  more  profitable  than  those 
which  might  have  been  instituted  by  the 
young  Emperor  under  the  advice  of  hotter 
heads. 

There  is  still  room  for  hope,  then,  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  China.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  Russia,  having  acquired  a 
port  on  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  and  access  to  it, 
will  not  respect  the  remaining  territorial 
rights  of  China.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  German  people  would  sustain  a 
movement  intended  to  bring  about  the  oc- 
cupation by  Germany  of  any  considerable 
district.  France  has  many  questions  of  her 
own  to  deal  with  other  than  the  setting  up 
of  an  empire  on  Chinese  soil.  England  de- 
sires the  open  door,  not  further  territorial 
responsibilities.  But  the  hope  of  China  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  moderation  of  European 
Powers  as  in  her  own  capacity  to  make  her- 
self strong  without  delay.  All  that  has  hap- 
pened has  not  as  yet  touched  the  strength  of 
China.  Her  four  hundred  millions  of  people, 
occupying  as  fertile  a  territory  as  lies  under 
the  sun,  are  intact.  If  she  desires  to  open 
mines  and  build  railways,  establish  schools 
and  arsenals  and  shipyards,  and  set  on  foot 
an  army,  she  can  carry  the  work  forward  in 
all  these  directions  without  extreme  difficul- 
ty. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  strong 
man  at  the  head  of  Chinese  affairs  within 
ten  years  could  place  the  Empire  in  such  a 
position  that  she  could  defy  the  world  in 
arms.  It  is  a  people  of  great  capacity  in  all 
directions.  Her  statesmen  for  natural  abil- 
ity will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any 
nation.     Her  people  are   frugal,  and  capable 
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of  sustaining   hardships.     There  have    been  right  regard    for   the  difficulties  which  they 

fields  on  which  Chinese  soldiers,    trained  by  have  met  and  have  yet  to  meet,  can    fail    to 

Ward  and   Gordon,  have    done    remarkable  sympathize  with  them  and  hope  that    their 

things.     No  one  can  afford  to  underrate  the  future  may  be    brighter    than    the    present 

high  qualities  of  the  Chinese.     And  no  one,  would  seem  to  promise, 

considering  their    present    situation    with    a  new  York  City. 


SPANISH  AND  FRENCH  RELATIONS. 

BY    M.    GUSTAVE    DE    MOLINARI, 

Editor-in-Chief  of  the  "Journal  des  Economistes,"  Paris. 


Is  it  necessary  to  state  that  commercial 
interests  exercise  much  more  influence  over 
the  relations  of  nations  with  one  another 
than  do  sentiments  of  sympathy  springing 
from  oneness  of  race  and  common  historic 
souvenirs?  And  what  is  true  of  sympathies 
is  still  more  true  of  antipathies  between 
peoples. 

The  business  and  financial  interests  which 
united  France  and  Spain  are,  especially  as 
regards  the  latter  country,  of  considerable 
importance.  The  exports  of  Spain  per  year 
amount  to  from  1,400  to  1,500  millions  of 
francs.  Of  this  sum  350  millions,  or  nearly 
a  quarter,  must  be  set  down  to  France.  On 
the  other  hand,  France  exported  last  year 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  7,544  millions  of 
francs.  The  portion  of  this  going  to  Spain 
is,  of  course,  much  less — but  one  twenty- 
second  of  the  total  sum.  And,  I  may  say 
in  passing,  if  attention  was  paid  to  the  de- 
mands of  our  protectionists  it  would  be  still 
less. 

Wines  are  the  chief  article  of  export  from 
Spam  into  France.  They  amounted  last 
year  to  ninety-eight  millions  of  francs,  to  the 
great  displeasure  of  our  viticulturists  who 
keep  up  a  continual  cry  for  the  raising  of 
the  duty,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these 
Spanish  wines,  containing  so  much  alcohol, 
can  be  used  for  purposes  of  dilution,  thus 
greatly  improving  native  French  wines  which 
are  by  this  means  more  easily  exported. 
But  protectionists,  at  least  in  France,  are 
not  always  famous  for  a  knowledge  of  what 
is  to  their  advantage. 

The  financial  bonds  which  unite  the  two 
countries  are  even  still  stronger  than  the 
commercial  ones.  It  is  in  France  that  Spain 
has  found  most  of  the  capital  for  which  she 
has   had    need.     This    is    due,    in    the    first 


place,  to  the  provident  spirit  and  to  the 
habits  of  economy  which  characterize  French 
men,  and  especially  French  women,  and 
which  make  them  great  producers  of  capital. 
Our  more  prudent  investors  prefer  to  put 
their  savings  in  French  Government  secu- 
rities, and  our  debt  of  thirty-six  milliards, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  affords  them  ample 
facility  to  gratify  this  preference.  But  the 
State  debt,  the  French  railway  shares,  those 
of  the  credit  fonder,  etc.,  pay  but  a  low  in- 
terest, scarcely  three  per  cent.  So  those  of 
us  ready  to  take  more  risks  are  tempted  to 
go  in  for  foreign  investments,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  it  is  estimated  that  twenty- 
five  milliards  of  French  capital  have  been 
consumed  in  the  purchase  of  the  State  and 
railway  bonds  of  Russia,  Austria-Hungary, 
Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  Egypt,  etc. 

In  what  proportion  does  Spain  enter  into 
this  total  ?  Our  financial  statisticians  do  not 
agree  on  this  point,  as  on  many  others. 
While  M.  Raphael  Georges  Levy  estimates 
at  five  milliards  of  francs  French  capital 
invested  in  Spain,  the  editor  of  the  Rentier, 
M.  Alfred  Neymarck,  places  the  figures  at 
not  more  than  from  two  and  one-half  to  three 
milliards;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  last 
statement  is  nearer  right.  According  to  the 
same  authority,  these  investments  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  One  to  one  and  a  half 
milliards  in  Spanish  Government  bonds,  and 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  milliards  in  vari- 
ous kinds  of  investments,  almost  all  the 
Spanish  railroads  having  been  built  with 
French  money.  These  different  investments 
return  on  an  average  five  per  cent.,  so  that 
French  investors  draw  annually  from  Spain 
about  125  to  150  millions  of  francs. 

French  capitalists  are,  therefore,  deeply 
concerned  in  the  re-establishment  on  a  solid 
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basis  of  the  financial  and  economic  life  of 
Spain.  At  this  very  moment  the  question  is 
being  agitated  of  organizing  a  syndicate  for 
the  defense  of  the  interests  of  the  French 
holders  of  Spanish  securities.  The  question 
may  be  asked  whether  these  bondholders, 
organized  or  not,  can  exert  enough  influence 
to  decide  the  French  Government  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  Spain  otherwise  than  by  offer- 
ing her  its  diplomatic  good  offices.  I  very 
much  doubt  it  even  if  supported  by  the 
popular  sympathies  for  a  nation  of  Latin 
race. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  exaggerate  singu- 
larly the  political  influence  of  sympathies  or 
antipathies.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be 
noted  that  both  of  these  sentiments  are  es- 
sentially fickle  and  changeable,  at  least  so 
far  as  France  is  concerned.  Thus,  under 
the  Restoration,  we  were  seized  with  an  ex- 
traordinary sympathy  for  the  Greeks.  Ca- 
naris,  Bozzaris  and  the  other  heroes  of  the 
Grecian  War  for  Independence  were  exceed- 
ingly popular  in  France  and  inspired  Victor 
Hugo's  "  Les  Orientates."  To-day  we  are 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  Greeks,  and  a 
short  time  ago  we  allowed  them  to  be 
crushed  by  the  Turks  without  scruple  or  re- 
morse. At  the  time  of  the  July  Monarchy 
the  Poles  took  the  place  of  the  Greeks  in 
public  favor.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
Polish  insurrection  of  1831  the  refugees 
were  received  in  Paris  with  open  arms.  The 
Government,  urged  on  by  popular  feeling, 
even  voted  them  a  subsidy;  and  you  can  find 
in  the  annals  of  Parliament  the  petition  of  a 
well-meaning  individual  who  asked  for  office 
because  he  was  an  unfortunate  Polish  pa- 
triot. But  when  the  insurrection  of  1863 
broke  out,  the  popularity  of  Poland  had 
considerably  diminished,  and  since  the 
Franco-Russian    alliance    it    has     sunk    to 

zero. 

It  was  next  the  turn  of  Italian  sympathies. 
The  Italian  War  of  1859  was  popular  in 
France.  Garibaldi  was  the  hero  of  the 
hour,  and  the  return  of  the  victorious  army 
of  Solferino  called  forth  an  indescribable  en- 
thusiasm. But  the  favor  enjoyed  by  Italy 
was  of  short  duration.  It  did  not  survive  the 
War  of  1870;  and  since  the  formation  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  it  has  given  place  to  a  spirit 
ol  ill-concealed  hostility. 


It  should  further  be  said  that  since  that 
unfortunate  war,  the  altruistic  sentiments  of 
our  people  have  grown  considerably  weaker. 
Before  that  time  foreigners  were  readily 
looked  upon  as  friends — inferior  friends, 
probably,  but  friends,  nevertheless.  About 
the  only  exception  to  this  rule  was  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  with  whom  was  still  associated 
the  recollection  of  Waterloo,  not  to  speak  of 
earlier  struggles,  and  whose  pride  is  natu- 
rally antipathetic  to  French  vanity.  Since 
the  War  of  1870  the  Germans  have  been 
placed  in  the  same  category;  but  this  French 
hatred  of  Germany  is  superficial  and  acci- 
dental, not  deeply  rooted.  There  would  be  a 
sincere  reconciliation  between  the  two  nations 
if  the  Alsace- Lot raine  problem  could  be 
solved  in  a  way  compatible  with  French 
national  feeling. 

But  what  is  the  political  value  of  these 
sympathies  and  of  these  antipathies,  and 
what  influence  do  they  exercise  on  the  rela- 
tions of  France  with  foreign  nations?  Their 
value  and  influence  are,  if  not  absolutely 
null,  at  least  almost  infinitesimal.  The  grand 
mass  of  the  people  of  France  entertains  no 
friendly  feeling  for  the  English — quite  the 
contrary.  But  a  war  with  England  would, 
nevertheless,  be  unpopular.  Why?  Because 
even  if  there  exist  no  sentimental  bonds  be- 
tween us,  we  are  attached  to  England  by 
enormous  and  multiple  material  interests; 
because  in  a  total  of  3,598  millions  of  French 
exportations  in  1897,  England  figured  for 
1,135  millions — that  is  far  more  than  a  quar- 
ter, so  that  an  armed  conflict  with  "  Perfidi- 
ous Albion"  would  throw  out  of  work  more 
than  a  million  laborers.  Such  being  the  real 
situation,  the  newspapers,  which  echo  public 
sentiment,  may  indulge  in  very  uncompli- 
mentary reflections  on  the  United  Kingdom 
without  succeeding  in  provoking  a  rupture 
between  the  two  countries,  because  trade 
considerations  far  outweigh  national  dis- 
likes, even  when  of  the  most  inveterate  na- 
ture, in  international  relations.  And  what 
is  true  of  antipathies  holds  quite  as  good  in 
the  case  of  sympathies. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  the  beam  of  French  sympathies  tipped 
decidedly  in  the  direction  of  Spain.  But  the 
weight  of  material  interests  certainly  did 
much  to  right  it.      The  French  Government, 
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having  a  regard,  as  it  was  bound  to  do,  for 
the  demands  of  trade,  observed  the  strictest 
neutrality  throughout  the  conflict. 

Without  wishing  to  say  anything  displeas- 
ing to  sentimental  minds,  should  we  not  re- 
joice at   this  predominance  of  interests   over 


sympathies  and  antipathies?  Commercial 
ties  bind  nations  together  more  closely  every 
day,  and  the  hour  is  not  far  off  when  the  de- 
velopment of  this  international  bond  will 
assure  peace  throughout  the  world. 

Paris.  France. 


THE  MODERN  YOUNG  MAN 

BY   SARAH    GRAND, 

Author  of  "  The  Heavenly  Twins." 


When  a  party  of  well-bred  young  English- 
men or  young  Americans — for  they  are  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  as  a 
rule,  the  family  likeness  is  so  marked — come 
into  contact  with  young  men  of  other  nations 
at  a  foreign  hotel,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  we 
are  the  dominant  race.  For  strength,  ease, 
grace,  good  taste  and  good  looks;  for  a  cer- 
tain manly  dignity  which  commands  attention 
and  deference,  combined  with  a  certain 
gracious  diffidence  of  manner  which  ex- 
presses respect,  no  nation  can  be  compared 
to  them. 

At  the  first  glance  one  might  be  inclined  to 
suppose  that  young  men  are  nowadays  pretty 
much  what  they  always  were;  but  upon  con- 
sideration one  perceives  that  a  subtle  change 
has  been  operating,  especially  of  late  years. 
The  young  Englishman  of  to-day  is  so  much 
more  cosmopolitan,  so  much  less  provincial 
now  that  he  is  no  longer  the  exclusive  prod- 
uct of  a  narrow  set,  as  he  was  in  the  days 
when  he  made  the  grand  tour  with  a  tutor,  and 
looked  out  upon  every  phase  of  modern  life 
from  the  point  of  view  of  some  ancient  author, 
tempered  by  insular  prejudice.  A  gentleman 
is  more  of  a  gentleman  than  he  used  to  be, 
and  an  'Arryless  'Arryishin  all  classes.  For 
let  no  class  flatter  itself  that  it  has  the  mo- 
nopoly of  gentlehood,  or  is  free  from  the 
disgrace  of  'Arryism;  both  are  innate;  mat- 
ters of  the  mind  and  moral  nature  which 
manners  reflect;  so  that  we  have  noble 
knights  of  labor,  distinguished  for  the  finest 
curtesy,  and  '  Arry-bounders  of  the  aristoc- 
racy whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  present 
to  any  decent  family.  The  law  reports  give 
some  notion  of  what  'Arryism  may  be  in 
high  places,  and  force  the  conviction  that 
there  is    no  'Arry  so  hopeless  as  an  'Arry  of 


good  birth;  while  the  life  story  of  many  a 
man  who  has  raised  himself  from  the  ranks 
and  proved  himself  worthy  to  associate  with 
the  best-  in  the  land,  makes  for  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  seeds  of  refinement  are  sown  by 
nature  in  the  most  diverse  places,  and  may 
be  brought  to  perfection  anywhere  by  culti- 
vation. 

What  strikes  us  most  in  reviewing  our 
knowledge  of  the  modern  young  man  is  the 
astonishing  variety  he  presents.  The  old 
types  survive  and  flourish  side  by  side  with 
the  new.  One  has  specimens  of  all  kinds  on 
one's  own  visiting  list.  Some  of  them  are 
hardy,  as  if  destined  to  endure,  while  others 
are  already  flickering  to  extinction.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  live  in  a  period  of  transition  like 
this,  when  human  beings  are  being  drawn  to 
a  center,  as  it  were,  focused,  summed  up 
and  sorted.  We  are  actually  contemplating 
phases  which  will  only  survive  us  as  tradi- 
tions, and  some  of  us  may  live  to  be  won- 
dered at  for  what  we  have  seen,  even  as  the 
last  man  who  slew  a  mastodon  must  have 
been  wondered  at.  The  young  Yahoos,  who 
howled  at  Cambridge  a  year  ago  in  their 
jubilant  relief  because  it  had  been  decided 
not  to  grant  degrees  to  women,  will  be  held 
to  have  been  extraordinarily  primitive  by 
their  own  great-grandchildren.  In  fifty 
years'  time  even  undergraduates  will  make 
merry  over  the  record  of  the  significant  ex- 
hibition of  abject  terror  displayed  by  their 
predecessors  in  1897  when  the  prospect  of 
being  brought  into  competition  with  the 
finer  wits  of  women  was  imminent.  By  the 
end  of  our  own  day,  in  fact,  if  the  present 
rate  of  progress  continues  unchecked,  there 
will  remain  but  a  few  bald-headed  represent- 
atives of  that  sort  of  young   man,  antiquated 
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bores,  such  as  survive  from  every  period, 
with  eyes  turned  inward  so  that  they^are  un- 
aware of  other  ideas  than  their  own. 

Even  women,   in    spite    of   their    superior 
sense  of  justice  and  love   of  right,  sacrifice 
accuracy  to  epigram  sometimes,  or  catch  the 
trick  of  glib  generalization,    and    are  apt  to 
say  of  men  that  they  are  this  and  that,  lump- 
ing every  variety  of   them    together    as  has 
been  the  habit  of  men  for  ages  when  speak- 
ing of  women —  "Women    are  curious,"   for 
example,  as  if   all  women    were  curious  and 
no  men.     Warned  of   that  error  by  observa- 
tion of  its  silliness,  we  do  not  boldly  assert, 
as   we    might     otherwise  have    done,    that 
women  are  progressive  and  men  stick-in-the- 
mud,  altho  at  first  sight  this  seems  to  be  ab- 
solutely true  of   the  modern  young  man  as 
compared  with  the  modern   girl.     The  fact 
is,  however,  that  we  are  deceived    by  their 
respective  rates  of  progress.     The  girl  is  ad- 
vancing so  much  faster  than  the  young  man 
that  she  makes  it  appear  as  tho  he  were  sta- 
tionary; but  in  reality  he   is  advancing  also, 
slowly,    in  some    directions    almost    imper- 
ceptibly.    Their  different  rate  of  progress  is 
due   to   the   fact  that   the    man  resents  the 
slightest   hint   that  he    is  not    perfect,    the 
women  considers   the  hint,  if   it    be  true  or 
not,  and  profits  by  it.     Therefore   she  is  im- 
proving herself   steadily  all    the  time,  while 
the   man    persists    in    his  faults.     A  peevish 
vanity  is  the  bane  of  man   in    such   matters; 
the  woman  suffers  from  no  detrimental  self- 
conceit.     But  whether  for  good   or  evil  it  is 
the  nature  of  man  to  answer  to  expectation. 
Our  ancestors  in  their  own  day  were  admired 
for   excesses   for  which  they  would    now  be 
despised.     For   there   has  been  a  complete 
change  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  self- 
indulgence.     We  no  longer  allow  ourselves 
to   be   dictated   to   by  a   few    irresponsible 
beings  with    a    pretty    talent    for     turning 
phrases,  but  no  control  of  themselves.     We 
have  our  own  idea  of  what  a  man  should  be, 
and  it  is  rapidly  putting   the  kind  of  person 
who  was  once  considered  a  fine  fellow  quite 
out  of   fashion.      We    find   the  Jew-baiting 
Gratiano  insufferable.     Any   self-respecting 
modern  maiden  would  refuse  to  play  beaten 
hound  for  twenty  minutes   to   the   bullying 
Petruchio.     After   that  scene  in   the  Cathe- 
dral, Hero  would  decline,  without  thanks,  to 


have  anything  more  to  say  to  Claudio;  and 
Hermione  would  thank  Heaven  for  her  free- 
dom and  would  risk  no  more  in  such  a  mar- 
riage.    Tom    Jones   and    Roderick    Random 
would  not  be  tolerated   in  the  servants'  hall. 
Even  Charles  Surface — when  the  screen  falls 
and    he    begins  his  tasteless  jeers — is  all  out 
of  tune  and  jars.     The  man  who  had  not  the 
decency  at  least  to  hold  his  tongue  in  view  of 
the   lady's   terrible  position  is   not  what  we 
call    a    gentleman.       To   please   us  a  char- 
acter    must     have     more     than    one    good 
point;     it  must    be    complete.       It    is    not 
enough  for   us   that  a  drunken  spendthrift 
roysterer   can    be   sentimental    on    occasion 
about  a  portrait.     The   touch    of   sentiment 
may   be  an  indication  of  promising  possibili- 
ties; but  we  should  not  take  him  on  a   single 
indication;  we    should    await    developments. 
The  average  man  is    not   so  thorough  a  stu- 
dent of  human  nature  as  the  average  woman 
when  she  gets  out  of  her  intellectual  infancy 
and    begins   to   think.     The    man   stops  the 
story   before   the    real    complications  begin; 
the  woman  follows  it  on  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion; and    so  by  degrees  her  influence  is  ex- 
panding our  knowledge  of  life,   and   carrying 
it  on  to  the  point  at  which    it    may   become 
useful  to  herself  and  beneficial  to  the  race. 

In  human  affairs  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand holds  good,  and  it  is  women  who  reg- 
ulate it.  It  is  women  who  form  public  opin- 
ion— not  in  the  newspaper  or  on  the  plat- 
form, but  in  the  nursery;  what  they  teach 
their  children  in  the  nursery  to-day  will  be- 
come the  public  opinion  of  to-morrow. 
Women,  therefore,  are  responsible  for  the 
subtle  change  which  is  already  apparent  in  the 
views  of  society  on  the  subject  of  what  a  man 
should  be;  by  creating  the  demand  for  a 
higher  type  they  are  insuring  the  production 
of  one.  To  us  who  recognize  the  infinite 
possibilities  still  latent  in  man  it  is  pathetic 
to  see  how  little  he  used  to  expect  of  him- 
self. One  does  not  know  whether  to  set  him 
down  as  an  astonishingly  modest  creature  or 
a  singularly  fatuous  one  when  one  thinks  of 
the  curious  trivialities  on  which  he  was  wont 
to  base  his  claim  to  manliness— the  number 
of  bottles  of  wine  he  could  drink  at  a  sitting, 
and  so  on.  Happily  the  modern  young  man 
has  got  beyond  that.  If  he  ever  makes  his 
stomach  the  measure  of  his  manhood  he  has 
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at  least  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  to  own  it — 
outside  the  circles  in  which  the  Putney  Pet, 
and  that  kind  of  thing  still  linger,  a  ridicu- 
lous survival. 

But  because  of  the  variety  of  him,  the 
modern  young  man  is  not  to  be  compressed 
satisfactorily  into  one  short  article.  Every 
calling  he  follows  makes  its  own  distinct 
mark  on  the  man;  and  in  each — art,  medicine, 
letters,  journalism,  law,  trade,  politics  (celes- 
tial and  terrestrial,  as  represented  by  Church 
and  State) — there  are  representatives  of  every 
social  grade  from  gentleman  innate  to  un- 
mitigated "bounder."  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  do  justice  to  such  a  medley  in  a 
limited  space;  and  even  if  one  could  do  it,  it 
is  not  when  a  young  man  comes  to  his 
calling  that  he  is  most  interesting,  but  be- 
fore, when  he  is  still  promising.  There 
are  to-day  two  marked  young  types  in 
what  is  known  as  Society,  the  military  and 
the  university,  or  the  kempt  and  the  un- 
kempt. The  salient  points  of  each  are  well 
marked  as  they  come  into  our  every-day  life, 
and  every  hostess  knows  the  difference.  One 
of  the  weak  points  of  Alma  Mater  is  that 
she  does  not  mend  the  manners  of  her  sons. 
A  young  man  who  enters  his  university  a 
boor,  will  leave  it  a  boor — a  thing  which  is 
well-nigh  impossible  after  the  train- 
ing for  military  life.  In  appearance 
and  manner,  at  all  events,  officer  and 
gentleman  are  synonymous  terms.  The 
young  university  man  is  undisciplined.  He 
is  apt  to  leave  his  room  late  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  leave  it  all  in  disorder.  He  never 
seems  to  know  when  his  hair  should  be  cut, 
and  his  clothes  are  often  but  imperfectly 
brushed.  There  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
cut  of  them,  too;  and  he  puts  them  on 
slouchily.  When  he  has  money  he  spends 
more  on  himself  in  every  way  than  the  young 
military  man,  and  the  result  is  much  less  sat- 
isfactory, for  his  taste  is  of  the  crudest. 
When  he  does  not  come  of  a  rich  family  he 
is  selfishly  content  to  let  the  education  of  his 
sisters  be  skimped  for  his  benefit.  He  takes 
it  for  granted  that  their  clothing  should  be 
shabby,  and  does  not  trouble  about  the  care- 
worn face  of  his*mother,  so  long  as  she  pays 
to  the  uttermost  cheerfully.  He  is  great  on 
what  a  man  can  do  and  what  a  woman  can- 
not do,  and  on  what  a  man   must  do  to  get 


on — the  which  is  generally  anything  it  pleases 
him  to  do;  and  he  takes  his  pleasures  apart 
from  his  family  for  the  very  good  reason,  as 
he  says  himself,  that  they  are  not  fit  for  la- 
dies. He  gives  himself  many  airs,  too — airs 
of  wisdom,  airs  of  learning — patronizes  wom- 
en, and  advises  priggishly.  He  judges  all 
women  by  the  silly  ones  in  his  family,  and 
makes  merry  on  the  subject  of  black  beetles 
and  mice.  This  jeer  is  a  particularly  hardy 
perennial.  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  sorts  of 
light  literature,  in  the  law  courts,  in  journal- 
ism, and  any  other  calling  open  to  the  monot- 
onous minds  of  academjc  men,  for  whom  the 
same  old  jests  have  to  do  duty  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  It  is  the  universities  that 
linger  longest  behind  the  times.  They  pride 
themselves  on  spreading  knowledge;  but  the 
education  they  give  is  probably  little  better 
than  it  was  in  the  days  when  Macaulay  com- 
plained that  a  man  might  secure  every  aca- 
demical honor,  and  yet  find  himself,  at  four 
or  five  and  twenty,  entering  upon  life  with 
his  education  still  to  begin. 

In  the  old  days  when  the  universities  were 
an  intellectual  force  in  the  country,  students 
went  to  them  as  boys,  and  left  them  on  the 
threshold  of  manhood;  to-day  they  enter  at 
a  time  of  life  when  they  should  be  going  out 
into  the  world  to  make  careers  for  them- 
selves— a  time  when  the  conceit  of  adoles- 
cence instead  of  being  brought  under  the 
chastening  restraint  of  the  discipline  it  so 
much  requires,  is  rather  fostered  than  cured 
by  the  academic  atmosphere.  So  that  you 
will  find  many  a  youth  idling  about  the  col- 
leges, playing  at  life  and  giving  opinions  that 
no  one  wants,  while  elsewhere  mere  boys  are 
helping  to  consolidate  the  Empire  and  to  de- 
fend and  extend  our  frontiers.  The  man  who 
has  it  in  him  to  make  his  mark  after  having 
suffered  the  stultifying  process  of  the  univer- 
sity system  is  bound  to  be  an  exceptionally 
great  man. 

With  the  military  type  of  young  man  it  is 
different.  His  profession  is  to  kill,  yet  "Live 
and  let  Live  ' '  might  be  his  motto.  He  is  con- 
servative in  principle,  but  opposes  no  reason- 
able advance,  his  tendency  being  to  experi- 
ment rather  than  to  theorize.  If  it  were 
proposed  to  raise  a  corps  of  Amazons  to- 
morrow he  would  be  for  trying  how  it  would 
answer.     His  outlook  on  life  is  unprejudiced 
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by  his  education,  he  sees  all  phases  fresh- 
ly; and  he  does  not  search  the  classics  to 
find  an  explanation  of  the  human  nature  in 
a  London  drawing-room.  With  regard  to 
women  in  the  abstract  he  may  be  somewhat 
behind  the  times;  but  to  the  women  of  his 
own  family  he  is  usually  charming.  The 
pleasures  he  likes  best  are  the  pleasures  they 
can  share  with  him.  He  makes  his  sisters 
his  comrades,  as  he  will  make  his  wife  in 
after  years,  is  devoted  to  his  mother  and  the 
intimate  chum  of  his  father.  His  favorite 
pursuits  are  refined.  He  abhors  low  com- 
pany, and  is  not  as  a  rule  to  be  found  in  bars, 
public  billiard-rooms  or  music-halls.  When 
he  does  appear  at  such  places  he  remembers 
that  he  is  a  gentleman.  He  is  scrupulously 
neat,  and  dresses  extremely  well  at  a  small 
cost.  His  education  has  generally  been 
sound,  and  he  is  often  an  accomplished  lin- 
guist and  a  good  draftsman,  also  artistic  in 
many  ways.  But  whatever  his  attainments, 
he  is  modest  about  them.  He  is  more  inter- 
ested in  practical  questions  of  the  day  than 
in  ancient  literature.  In  character  he  is  self- 
reliant,  altho  his  manners  are  diffident;  and 
both  in  public  and  private  he  is  a  more 
agreeable  person  to  deal  with  than  the  aca- 
demic man.  But  he  has  his  deficiencies. 
He  looks  upon  learning  too  much  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  is  seldom  taught  to  delight  in 
it  for  its  own  sake,  the. result  being  that  only 
too  often  he  drops  all  intellectual  pursuits, 


and  deteriorates  in  consequence  both  in  char- 
acter and  intelligence.  His  appreciation  of 
a  great  deal  that  is  going  on  in  the  world  is 
apt  to  be  narrow.  He  takes  life  pretty  much 
as  he  finds  it,  and  is  content  to  let  things  be 
as  they  are.  He  will  profit  by  a  reform  when 
he  can,  but  will  not  help  to  make  one.  His 
great  limitation  is  lack  of  sympathetic  in- 
sight in  anything  outside  his  own  life.  His 
range  of  vision  is  bounded  by  his  own  con- 
cerns; he  has  seldom  or  never  any  ambition 
to  leave  the  world  a  little  better  than  he 
finds  it,  even  if  he  realizes  that  it  is  not  as 
happy  a  place  all  round  as  it  might  be. 

But  whatever  his  shortcomings,  if  only  he 
extended  to  women  at  large  the  chivalrous 
consideration  he  shows  to  the  women  of  his 
own  family  there  would  be  very  little  fault  to 
find  with  him. 

One  could  wish  for  all  young  men  some- 
thing of  the  soldier's  trainng.  A  compul- 
sory two  or  three  years  of  the  West  Point 
svstem  would  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  most 
of  them.  There  is  nothing  like  it  for  disci- 
pline, for  polishing,  for  physical  develop- 
ment, and  for  the  teaching  of  self-reliance 
and  self-respect.  It  is  surprising  that  peo- 
ple who  can  afford  it  do  not  oftener  send 
their  sons  to  a  military  college  just  to  have 
them  set  up  and  to  make  men  of  them 
whether  they  destine  them  for  the  army  sub- 
sequently or  not. 

London,  England. 


ON  BECOMING  A  NAVAL  OFFICER. 

BY    PARK    BENJAMIN. 


A  number  of  our  readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent have  asked  what  are  the  character- 
istics which  adapt  a  boy  to  become  a  naval 
officer — and  generally  what  kind  of  a  career 
that  of  a  naval  officer  is.  As  the  official  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  Naval 
Academy  can  be  obtained  in  print,  and  set 
out  with  every  necessary  detail  from  one's 
Congressman,  or  by  writing  directly  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  I  shall  not  refer  to  them  here. 

So  long  as  the  present  seniority  system  of 
promotion  prevails  in  the  navy,  the  younger 
a  boy  enters  the  national  school,  the  better 
for  him  if  all  goes  well  in  after  life.  If  he  is 
able  to  go  in  at  sixteen  he  should  do  so.     A 


year  or  two  of  youth  in  his  favor  may  deter- 
mine whether  he  shall  finish  his  career  as  an 
admiral  instead  of  as  a  captain. 

No  matter  what  a  boy's  attainments  or  in- 
clinations may  be,  it  is  useless  to  put  him 
in  the  navy  unless  he  has  a  thoroughly 
strong  constitution.  Health  at  the  time  of 
entry  is  not  enough — even  if  it  be  sufficient 
to  carry  him  past  the  examining  surgeons. 
There  should  be  every  indication  that  he  has 
the  physical  stamina  which  can  be  relied 
upon  to  sustain  the  man  of  mature  years 
after  a  life  of  trying  work,  so  that  he  will  not 
find  his  career  stopped  by  a  retiring  board 
just  when  he  has  reached  that  age  when  the 
drudgery  of  routine  subordination  begins  to 
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give  place  to  the  responsibilities  of  command. 
Officers  of  long  service  break  down  frequent- 
ly from  nervous  prostration  or  from  inability 
to  regain  their  strength  after  attacks  of  the 
fevers  common  on  tropical  stations.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  look  to  the  boy's 
heredity,  and  if  his  forebears  be  weak  launch 
him  in  some  other  calling. 

Of  the  specific  imperfections  which  may  de- 
velop in  after  life,  defective  vision  is  the  most 
common  and  equally  the  most  fatal  to  a  suc- 
cessful naval  career.  For  this  the  ax  may  fall 
at  any  time,  and  the  particular  cause  may  be 
one  which  would  be  of  little  moment  in  other 
circumstances.  I  have  known  a  lieutenant 
of  nearly  thirty  years'  service  and  highly 
distinguished  as  a  specialist,  peremptorily  re- 
tired just  on  the  eve  of  promotion  because 
color  blindness  was  then  seemingly  for  the 
first  time  exhibited,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
he  had  passed  several  rigid  physical  examina- 
tions in  the  interval. 

That  the  Government  will  accord  to  an 
officer  much  time  for  recuperation  or  to  ex- 
periment with  treatments  to  meet  the  devel- 
opment of  chronic  physical  troubles  cannot 
be  safely  relied  upon.  If  he  has  had  con- 
siderable sick  leave  and  a  necessity  arises  for 
his  service  in  some  particular  billet,  and 
thereupon  he  demurs  to  his  orders  on  the 
ground  of  ill-health,  the  next  communication 
from  Washington  is  apt  to  be  a  command  to 
present  himself  before  the  Retiring  Board; 
after  that,  if  the  verdict  is  unfavorable,  he 
stays  "on  the  beach  "  with  no  further  pro- 
motion, and  a  salary  at  most  of  three-quar- 
ters the  sea  pay  of  his  grade.  There  is  no 
going  out  and  coming  back  again;  no  tem- 
porary "withdrawals  from  business"  to 
which  the  citizen  invalid  may  resort.  The 
career  is  blighted,  and  the  victim  is  usually 
unfitted  by  age  and  habits  to  begin  a  new 
one. 

But,  given  sound  health  and  a  good  con- 
stitution, the  most  important  general  quali- 
ties to  be  possessed  at  the  outset  are  quick 
intelligence  and  a  capacity  for  study.  It  is 
little  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  naval  offi- 
cer has  got  to  be  a  navigator,  a  seaman,  an 
astronomer,  a  gunner,  a  lawyer — versed  both 
in  international  and  military  law — an  electri- 
cian, a  surveyor,  a  torpedoist,  a  chemist,  a 
diplomatist,  a  metallurgist   and  a  steam  en- 


gineer. Nevertheless,  he  must  avoid  being 
a  "jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none." 
The  only  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in 
study  capacity,  the  power  to  recognize  and 
grasp  principles  rather  than  merely  to  memo- 
rize tasks.  If  a  boy  has  a  natural  inclination 
this  way  he  has  a  great  advantage.  In  any 
event  his  training  before  trying  for  Annapo- 
lis should  have  this  clear  tendency.  The 
prize  scholar  who  declaims  Burke's  orations 
at  school  exhibitions,  or  writes  thoughtful 
essays  on  his  understanding  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing's poems,  is  less  promising,  on  the  whole, 
than  the  youth  who  has  a  bulldog  grip  on  the 
multiplication  table,  and  who,  in  these  days 
of  Keely  motors  and  gold-from-sea-water 
delusions,  cannot  be  led  by  any  mathematical 
or  mechanical  jugglery  into  a  doubt  that  the 
product  of  two  and  two  is  ever  anything  but 
exactly  four.  The  Naval  Academy  does  not 
cram  its  students,  nor  attempt  to  do  so;  but 
it  requires  from  them  this  capacity  for  study, 
and  then  teaches  them  how  to  use  it;  and  as 
a  consequence,  there  is  a  sort  of  versatility, 
of  intellectual  catholicity — to  coin  a  term — 
among  the  naval  officers  which  is  difficult 
to  find  elsewhere,  and  which  enables  them 
effectively  to  grapple  with  widely  separated 
branches  of  knowledge.  The  boy,  therefore, 
who  shows  no  talent  except  such  as  depends 
on  power  of  memory  will  be  handicapped  in 
the  naval  race. 

So,  also,  if  he  has  not  got  a  plain  obvious 
taste  for  applied  science  and  mathematics  he 
had  better  not  essay  the  naval  career  at  all. 
Seamanship  and  gunnery  are  merely  applied 
mechanics,  and  navigation  applied  mathe- 
matics. These  are  the  great  fundamentals 
of  the  profession  of  the  line  officer;  and 
steam-engineering,  again  applied  science, 
replaces  them  in  that  of  the  naval  engineer. 
Nor  has  the  navy  any  use  for  men  whose 
habits  of  mind  are  inherently  theoretical,  or 
who  are  unable  to  keep  the  bridge  always 
ready  over  the  gulf  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice. There  is  no  time  to  guess  about  the 
concurrent  influences  of  currents,  tides, 
chronometer  corrections  and  compass  errors 
with  a  shoal  under  the  bow,  and  still  less 
time  to  consider  ballistics  when  the  gun  sight 
ranges  true  on  the  water-line,  and  it  is  a 
question  which  is  going  to  deliver  the  fatal 
shot  first,  your  antagonist  or  yourself.     The 
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youngster  at  the  Naval  Academy  discovers  a 
little  of  this  when  the  practice  ship  which  he 
is  handling  under  sail  refuses  to  come  about 
(the  captain  having  quietly  provided  that 
something  go  wrong),  and  over  the  turmoil 
and  thrashing  of  canvas  and  rigging  as  the 
vessel  hangs  in  the  wind,  he  hears  the  stern 
command:  "Give  your  orders,  sir!"  and 
finds  hesitation  met  by  the  still  sharper  di- 
rection to  surrender  the  charge  of  the  deck 
and  stand  down.  The  navy  is  no  place  for 
dreamers,  nor  for  people  who  merely  know 
why,  without  also  knowing  how. 

Natural  inclination  for  the  sea  is  an  excel- 
lent qualification,  but  hardly  a  necessary  one; 
nor  can  much  dependence  be  placed  upon 
a  fancy  for  the  romantic  side  of  the  sailor's 
life.  The  modern  naval  officer  has  very  lit- 
tle of  the  shiver-my-timbers  mariner  left  in 
him  —and  even  the  cadet  is  apt  to  resent  be- 
ing called  a  "middy"  and  to  express  much 
disgusted  weariness  when  so  regarded.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  little  incongruous  nowadays  to 
call  up  reminiscences  of  Peter  Simple  or  Mid- 
shipman Easy,  beside  the  graduated  cadet  or 
ensign  who  very  likely  has  a  full  beard  and  is 
married.  The  naval  officer  looks  upon  his 
profession  no  differently  from  the  lawyer 
.and  the  doctor,  and  even  in  circumstances 
which  make  history,  or  are  replete  with  the 
unusual  or  the  romantic,  rarely  considers 
them  from  other  than  a  matter  of  fact  if  not 
a  severely  technical  point  of  view.  But  if  a 
boy  has  what  may  be  termed  all-around 
handiness,  and  if  then  his  tendency  is  to  the 
water,  if  he  shows  a  desire  to  make  boats  and 
gets  skilful  in  sailing  them,  if  he  grasps 
quickly  the  sailor-man's  ways  of  dealing  with 
rope  and  rigging,  or  especially  has  an  innate 
courage  in  the  face  of  wind  and  weather,  he 
is  fortune's  own  choice  for  the  sea. 

Yet  still  more  is  needed.  A  naval  officer 
is  of  necessity  a  leader  of  men.  Much  can 
be  and  is  gained  by  discipline  and  experience; 
but  the  best  commanders,  like  poets,  are 
born  and  not  made.  The  boy  who  is  habit- 
ually shrinking,  fearful  of  self-assertion,  yet 
lacking  in  self-control,  nervous  in  the  sense 
of  irritable,  and  vacillating,  may  still  have 
the  personal  courage  which  would  take  him 
creditably  through  a  fight;  but  the  vocation 
is  not  for  him.  What  it  needs  is  patience, 
coolness,  dogged  persistence,  ready  assump- 


tion of  proper  responsibility,  quick  decision 
and  equally  quick  action,  and  the  capacity 
to  inspire  confidence  in  others. 

Beyond  all  this  is  intelligent  audacity. 
Not  the  boldness  which  is  mere  recklessness 
and  the  taking  of  the  chances  of  forlorn 
hopes,  but  the  audacity  which  comes  from 
thorough  knowledge,  keen  judgment  and  in- 
flexible decision.  Men  with  this  quality  do 
not  always  first  reach  the  best  places;  but 
when  they  get  the  chance  to  win  victories 
they  win  them,  and  then  the  best  places  fall 
to  them  by  right.  The  last  generation  saw 
this  proved  at  Mobile;  the  present  one  at 
Manila. 

And  now  what  is  this  career  for  which  all 
these  exacting  qualifications  are  demanded? 
Stripped  of  its  romance  and  looked  at,  as  it 
must  be,  in  the  normal  piping  times  of  peaee, 
it  offers  little  of  that  which  the  world  finds 
most  attractive.  To  become  rich  through  it 
is  impossible.  The  highest  salary  is  that  of 
a  rear-admiral,  $6,000  per  year  when  at  sea, 
out  of  which  the  recipient  has  to  pay  for  all 
the  official  entertaining  which  is  incumbent 
on  him.  In  other  services  special  funds  are 
allowed  for  this;  but  the  American  admiral, 
especially  when  in  command  of  the  Euro- 
pean station,  may  find  difficulty  in  k;eeping 
out  of  debt  unless  he  has  private  pecuniary 
resources  on  which  to  draw.*  After  he  is 
retired  he  receives  $4,500  per  year,  and  this 
income  dies  with  him.  The  larger  part  of  a 
man's  career  is,  however,  spent  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant,  and  then  his  highest  pay  is 
$2,600  per  year  at  sea,  and  $2,200  when  on 
shore  duty,  and  $1,800  when  on  leave  or 
waiting  orders.  A  cruise  lasts  from  two  to 
three  years;  and  if  the  officer,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  of  them,  has  a  family  to  support 
(it  is  almost  proverbial  that  they  marry  early 
in  life),  he  then  has  to  maintain  two  estab- 
lishments— for  himself  in  his  ship,  for  his 
family  at  home.  Uncle  Sam  provides  him 
with  nothing  on  board  but  a  place  to  sleep, 
furniture,  and,  sometimes,  with  crockery. 
The  mess  to  which  he  belongs  does  its  own 
housekeeping,  and  of  this  he  pays  his  allot- 
ted share.  Then  he  has  to  purchase  his 
numerous  uniforms  and  keep  them  spick  and 
span,  and  naturally   feels  entitled    to  a  little 

*  A   British    rear-admiral    in    command    of    a  squadron 
abroad  receives  $5,475  pay  and  $8,210  table  money. 
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pocket-money  for  use  ashore.  But  there  are 
also  the  claims  ot  the  wife  and  children  left  be- 
hind. The  problem  of  adjustment  of  shares 
between  the  breadwinner  and  the  breadwin- 
ner's dependents  is  a  grave  one,  and  usually 
is  solved  by  the  former  appropriating  to  him- 
self barely  enough  to  meet  inevitable  ex- 
penses, and  resolutely  refraining  (too  often, 
alas!)  from  accepting  hospitalities  through  a 
feeling  of  inability  to  return  them.  When 
he  is  on  shore  duty  he  has  a  chance  to  get 
acquainted  with  his  family,  and  accomplishes 
wonderful  economies  in  stretching  his  pay  to 
cover  school  bills. 

If  a  boy  has  naturally  strong  domestic 
tastes  the  naval  career  may  prove  one  long 
martyrdom  ;  for  it  is  a  homeless  sort  of 
life.  Cruises  recurring  every  three  years 
or  so  break  up  the  household  established 
in  the  intervals  ;  and  even  the  shore  as- 
signments may  be  at  San  Francisco,  for  a 
tour,  and  then  at  Pensacola,  and  next  time 
at  New  York,  and  so  on  all  over  the  country 
wherever  there  may  be  a  naval  station  or 
lighthouse  office,  and  the  family  mode  of 
living  may  soon  begin  to  resemble  that  of 
the  Bedouin  Arabs.  There  is  a  fund  of  char- 
acter-study for  the  novelist  in  this  nomad 
existence,  and  some  bits  of  real  pathos  now 
and  then.  I  knew  a  young  father  who  never 
saw  his  two-year-old  son  except  through  a 
photograph,  the  little  life  coming  and  going 
during  the  span  of  a  China  cruise. 

That  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  personal 
risk  and  exposure,  even  in  peace  times,  is,  of 
course,  a  necessary  incident  of  the  profes- 
sion. War-ships  go  anywhere,  as  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  demand;  and  their  crews 
face  the  fevers  of  the  Isthmus  or  the  African 
coast  or  the  hardships  of  the  Arctic  seas  with 
equal  readiness. 

The  naval  officer's  career  is,  however,  far 
from  being  all  made  up  of  the  seamy  side. 
No  matter  how  lowly  a  man's  extraction  may 
be,  his  uniform  takes  him  to  the  highest  so- 
cial plane.  He  is  a  gentleman— I  use  the 
term  in  its  narrow,  Old  World  signification 
— by  right  of  his  profession,  and  his  profes- 
sion sees  to  it  that  he  becomes  one  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word.  He  need  never 
cultivate  the  gentle  art  of  social  struggling, 
for  society  struggles  to  welcome  him.  The 
first  thing  that  he  learns  at  the  Naval  Acad- 


emy is  that  he  is  not  "Smith,"  but  Mr. 
Smith,  and  that  there  are  no  "  boys"  in  the 
institution,  and  that  he  may  not  refer  to  his 
associates  save  as  "gentlemen." 

He  discovers,  likewise,  that  in  his  new 
career  there  is  a  code  of  honor  in  actual 
practice,  such  as  the  world  usually  regards 
as  admirable,  but  Utopian.  He  finds  out 
that  falsehood  or  deceit  in  any  form  is  a 
crime  carryingwith.it  ostracism  and  the  con- 
tempt of  his  comrades;  that  a  degree  of 
respect  and  subordination  must  be  cheer- 
fully rendered  to  seniors  and  superiors  of 
which  as  a  free-born  American  citizen  he  has 
hitherto  had  no  conception;  that  he  must 
have  the  moral  courage  if  in  fault  to  stand 
and  accuse  himself  without  hope  even  of  miti- 
gation of  punishment.  The  novelists  and  the 
newspaper  writers  are  prone  to  depict  the 
typical  naval  officer  as  a  jovial  dog  with  a 
fine  taste  for  grog,  and  on  whom  the  moral- 
ities sit  rather  easily.  Nothing  is  further 
from  the  truth.  The  naval  officer's  life  is  too 
open,  too  closely  under  the  critical  inspection 
of  his  brethren  to  permit  continued  infrac- 
tion of  the  ethics  of  the  profession,  much 
less  of  good  morals.  The  unwritten  code  in 
force  is  not  only  irresistible,  but  it  usually 
deals  effectively  with  the  transgressor  even 
if  he  is  not  officially  summoned  to  meet  that 
all  inclusive  charge  "conduct  unbecoming 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman." 

So  far  as  religious  belief  is  concerned,  that 
of  every  man  is  scrupulously  respected.  On 
every  ship  in  commission,  unless  some  exi- 
gency prevents,  there  is  divine  service  on 
Sunday.  Where  there  is  no  chaplain  the 
executive  officer  usually  reads  the  Episcopal 
forms  of  prayer.  It  is  equally  a  part  of  his 
duty  to  check  controversial  arguments  on 
religious  questions  in  case  the  wardroom 
takes  it  into  its  collective  head  to  indulge 
therein. 

When  on  shore  stations,  whether  in  Wash- 
ington or  elsewhere,  the  usual  Government 
business  hours  (9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.)  are  observed. 
At  sea  it  is  seldom  that  the  officers  who  stand 
watch  are  distributed  in  less  than  four  watch- 
es. This  means  one  "  all  night  in  "'(unbroken 
rest)  out  of  four,  and  deck  duty  of  either  six 
or  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  At 
other  times  they  have  the  men  to  drill  and 
various   other    duties    to    perform;  but    the 
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physical  work  ordinarily  is  not  arduous  for 
young  men  in  good  health,  and  there  is  am- 
ple opportunity  for  study  or  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence when  in  port.  The  social  life  on  board 
is  much  the  same  as  one  finds  in  a  well-regu- 
lated club.  The  quarters  are  usually  pleas- 
ant, the  table  is  seldom  other  than  excellent, 
and  the  intimate  acquaintanceships  and 
friendships  unite  all  into  something  akin  to 
a  family. 

Of  course  the  naval  officer  sees  the  world 
as  few  tourists  do.  He  may  make  not  only 
the  round  of  all  the  regular  squadrons  in  his 
time,  but  an  odd  cruise  may  send  him  into 
the  Mozambique  Channel,  or  up  the  Eu- 
phrates, or  to  Spitzbergen,  or  hundreds  of 
miles  into  the  heart  of  China  to  look  after 
the  missionaries.  Receiving  the  potentates 
of  the  earth  on  board,  or  visiting  them 
ashore  is  an  old  story  to  him;  and  regulation 
sight-seeing  (picture  gallery,  cathedral  kind) 
is  something  he  generally  gets  through  with 
before  the  school  bills  at  home  begin. 

The  existing  cause  of  the  stagnation  in 
promotion  and  delay  in  the  junior  grades 
will  have  no  effect  on  the  boy  who  now  enters 


the  navy.  For  him,  even  if  the  present  il- 
logical seniority  system  is  maintained,  the 
prospects  are  that  his  advancement  will  be 
rapid.  The  men  close  together  in  age  who 
now  fill  the  high  grades  will  retire  en  bloc, 
when  they  reach  the  statutory  period,  and 
the  cadet  of  to-day  may  reasonably  expect  to 
find  himself  a  commander  at  forty  instead  of 
a  lieutenant  at  fifty  years  of  age. 

In  brief:  To  give  a  boy  to  the  navy  means 
that  he  will  be  paid  a  competence  from  the 
day  he  enters;  that  he  will  be  given  an  edu- 
cation which  for  thoroughness  and  practical 
usefulness  has  no  superior;  that  he  will  be 
made  into  a  cultured,  self-reliant,  honest 
gentleman;  and  that  he  will  be  chosen  to 
serve  his  country  in  a  most  honorable  call- 
ing, wherein  great  opportunities  for  personal 
distinction  may  occur — all  this  depending  on 
himself;  but  he  will  never  gain  riches  from 
his  profession;  nor  can  he  ever  hope  for  a 
settled  home  and  fireside  joys  until  his  hair 
begins  to  show  as  white  as  the  crests  of  the 
waves  on  which  his  sailing  is  then  forever 
done. 

New  York  City. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  THE  THIMBLE. 


BY    MARION    HARLAND. 


Not  Versus  the  Thimble.  I  hold  thank- 
fully and  believe  for  certain,  because  intelli- 
gently, that  right  mental  training  does  not 
interfere  with  manual  dexterity.  The  all- 
around  man  or  woman  lets  no  faculty  re- 
main unimproved,  and  none  to  become  an 
excrescence  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Progress  advances  by  leaps  in  the  lead  of  the 
specialist.  Road-beds  are  laid  and  ballasted, 
and  the  great  world  is  pushed  safely  and 
steadily  along  in  appointed  grooves  by  all- 
day  workers,  patient  plodders,  whose  names 
die  with  their  bodies. 

We  act  wisely  in  sending  Our  Girl  to  col- 
lege. For  her  to  do  well  while  there,  is  to 
use  the  admirable  machinery  of  mind  cul- 
ture conscientiously,  and  always  with  a  view 
to  the  bearing  her  education  is  to  have  upon 
her  future.  Schooling  is  a  means,  not  an 
end.  Lessons  learned,  and  degrees  won, 
with  no  ulterior  purpose,  is  wheat  cast  into 
the  soil  to  perish  instead  of  germinating. 


The  most  erudite   woman    I   know  studies 
as  hard  at  thirty-eight  as  she  did  at  eighteen. 
She  speaks  five  languages,  is  "up"  in  many 
systems     of     philosophy;     conversant    with 
scientific  discoveries,  and  is  a  competent  art 
critic.   For  all  that  her  acquaintances  and  the 
outer  world   are  benefited  by  her  attainments 
she  might  as  well  be  unable  to  read  or  to  write. 
She  has  her  own  study  in  her  father's  house, 
and  takes  no  interest  in  any  other  part  of  it, 
or    person  in  it,  seldom   descending    to   the 
drawing-room;    and     when    she    takes     her 
meals  with  the  family  rarely   speaks   unless 
directly  addressed.     She  hates  housewifery, 
has   never    made  a   bed  or  dusted    a    room, 
and  considers  the  Thimble  "a  degrading  im- 
plement, a  relic  of   the  barbarous  ages  when 
woman  was  a  chattel  and  a  beast  of  burden." 
Upon  one  of  the  few  occasions  on  which  I 
have  heard  her  utter   a   voluntary  sentence, 
she  quoted  Edward  Dyer's  noble  line: 
"  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is." 
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Hers  is  an  island-realm  in  mid-ocean;  a 
sealed  fountain;  a  locked  and  barred  ware- 
house of  useless,  because  hoarded,  riches. 

This  portrait  from  life  is  Higher  Education 
run  mad.  Upon  the  verge  of  the  forties  the 
original  is  still  in  college.  I  choose  an  ex- 
treme case  to  point  the  homely  moral  of  my 
Talk  with  our  Girl-Graduate,  as  I  choose  the 
Thimble  as  the  symbol  of  home-duties  and 
personal  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  the 
small  debts  we  owe  to  family  and  associates. 
In  my  day  (dear,  convenient  phrase,  rolled 
relishfully  under  the  matronly  tongue),  we 
learned  the  use  of  the  thimble  almost  as  soon 
as  we  could  handle  knife  and  fork,  brush  our 
teeth  and  comb  our  own  hair.  To  this  day 
I  cannot  comprehend  how  the  thimble-less 
woman  ever  gets  through  life  with  comfort, 
or  even  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  decency. 
If  each  girl  collegian  could  have,  given  with 
her  diploma,  a  title-deed  in  perpetuity  to  a 
capable  maid  of  her  very  own — to  mend  rips 
and  rents,  to  darn  stockings,  and,  in  the 
event  of  her  mistress's  marriage,  to  be  ever 
at  her  elbow,  thimble  on  and  needle 
threaded — all  might  go  smoothly  had  the 
student  never  learned  to  take  a  stitch.  But 
maids  and  money  do  not  fall  ready-made  into 
the  lot  of  more  than  one  young  married 
couple  out  of  a  thousand  in  "hustling" 
America.  In  the  dreams  that  visit  the  lov- 
ing imaginationof  "well-equipped  "  maidens, 
as  freely  as  they  come  to  their  unambitious 
sisters,  what  her  academic  course  implies 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  John  will  be 
proud  of  his  intellectual  wife.  Has  he  not 
told  her  as  much — and  more — times  without 
number  ?  Their  prospective  cottage  is  all 
library  and  drawing-room.  If  she  be  unusually 
sensible  and  matter-of-fact,  the  betrothed 
admits  a  background  of  model  kitchen,  with 
all  manner  of  sanitary  and  toil-saving  uten- 
sils upon  snowy  shelves,  flanked  by  artistic 
pottery.  Dish-towels  are  an  unknown  quan- 
tity in  the  composition  of  the  ideal — and 
altogether  reasonable — dual  existence.  That 
dish-towels  ought  to  be  hemmed  by  hand,  if 
she  would  have  them  really  serviceable,  and 
that  the  un-neat-handed  Bridget  of  the  Na- 
tional Kitchen  will  never  find  a  minute  for 
sewing,  is  a  preposterous  horror. 

After    granting    the    many    modifications 
wrought  in   household  machinery  by  sewing- 


machine,  and  women's  and  children's  out- 
fitters, we  cannot  do  away  with  the  obstinate 
remainder  of  offices,  great  and  small,  which 
the  Thimble  is  daily  called  upon  to  perform 
in  a  home  where  the  income  just  meets  the 
outgo.  Buttons  fall,  tapes  give  way,  and 
toes  peep  through  stockings  like  the  little 
mice  of  Sir  John  Suckling's  poem;  button- 
holes are  frayed  by  wear,  or  thelaundryman's 
hook;  there  is  a  rip  in  a  coat-lining  or  a 
glove;  trousers  are  worn  raw  at  the  bottom; 
corrugated  wash-board  and  washing-soda 
join  hand  in  hand  in  iniquity,  until  napery 
thins  in  spots;  there  are  new  towels  and 
napkins  to  hem.  It  is  far  to  the  end  of  the 
catalog  of  haps  and  mishaps  occurrent  in 
the  most  orderly  manage  of  the  youthful 
housewife,  whose  wedding  presents  have 
added  elegance  and  anxiety  to  her  modest 
plenishing.  John's  earnings  have  been  com- 
puted (upon  paper)  to  be  fully  adequate  to 
the  support  of  "only  two  of  us,"  and  a 
thrifty  margin  is  left  besides.  The  margin 
does  not  contemplate  a  seamstress's  wages; 
still  less  does  it  include  wear  and  tear  con- 
sequent upon  the  failure  to  cast  pontoon 
bridges  across  thin  places  and  yawning  fis- 
sures, cunning  handiwork  possible  only  to 
trained  fingers,  with  a  willing  heart  and  alert 
brain  back  of  them. 

Other  things  being  equal,  a  woman  should 
be  a  better  seamstress  for  having  had  a 
Higher  Education.  Unless  this  be  true  Our 
Girl  has  cultivated  her  sense  of  proportion 
and  artistic  values  to  little  purpose. 

A  young  matron  told  me,  last  week,  that 
her  ' '  prime  object  in  life  was  to  help  John  in 
every  conceivable  way."  John  is  a  newly 
created  lawyer,  and  they  live  in  a  five-rooms- 
and-a-bath  flat  well  up-town. 

While  she  talked  of  her  aspirations  as  his 
true  yoke-fellow  she  tossed  aside  three  pairs 
of  gloves  before  she  found  one  that  was  not 
ragged . 

"I  must  send  for  my  General  Utility 
Woman,"  she  said,  airily.  "When  John's 
socks  are  like  Honiton  lace  for  the  holes  and 
he  hasn't  a  button  to  bless  himself  withal, 
and  we  two  beggars  are  all  rags  and  tags, 
with  never  a  velvet  gown  between  us,  I  sum- 
mon her  for  a  day.  I  had  her  three  days  last 
month.  Sheets,  table-cloths,  napkins,  tow- 
els    and    pillow-cases    were    seized     by    an 
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epidemic — we  will  call  it  spotted  fever,  com- 
plicated by  general  debility.  You  can't 
think  how  respectable  we  feel  when  she  sets 
us  to  rights  once  more!" 

I  heard  the  mother  discourse  upon  Clara's 
"  superb  equipment"  a  few  weeks  after  the 
wedding,  two  years  ago.  She  mentioned  in- 
cidentally that  "  the  child  quite  shocked  an 
old-fashioned  aunt  by  confessing  that  she  had 
never  had  a  thimble  in  her  life." 

"Of  course  there  was  no  time  for  her  to 
learn  to  sew  while  in   school    and    college. 


And,  as  I  was  saying  to  John  last  night,  if 
Clara's  magnificent  education  is  worth  any- 
thing it  should  be  of  more  value  than  a 
seamstress's  wages.  He  saw  the  point 
at   once,    and    agreed    with  me  most   hearti- 

ly." 

Mine  was  not  the  right  to  recall  the  con- 
versation to  Clara's  memory,  yet  I  wondered, 
inly,  thinking  of  the  "  Honiton  lace,"  what 
John's  private  sentiments  are  now  with  re- 
gard to  "equipments"  and  the  General 
Utility  Woman. 


LORD  SALISBURY. 

by  justin  McCarthy,  m.p. 


Lord  Salisbury  may  be  described  as  the 
last — or  almost  the  last — of  the  Parliamen- 
tary figures  whom  we  associate  with  the  great 
days  of  Gladstone,  Disraeli  and  Bright.  Ex- 
cept for  Sir  William  Harcourt,  I  should  say 
that  he  was  the  very  last,  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  career  does  not  go  back  so  far  as 
that  of  Lord  Salisbury.  Lord  Salisbury  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  first  as  Lord  Rob- 
ert Cecil  ;  then  on  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  he  became  Lord  Cranborne,  and 
finally  succeeded  to  the  titles  and  estates  of 
the  Marquisate  of  Salisbury. 

He  had  somewhat  of  a  struggle  in  his  early 
days  of  public  life.  Being  a  younger  son,  he 
had  but  a  small  allowance  to  live  upon;  and 
then  he  took  to  himself  a  wife,  the  daughter 
of  a  distinguished  judge,  a  woman  of  intellect 
and  sympathetic  companionship,  but  who  did 
not  bring  him  much  of  a  fortune  to  go  on 
with.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  was  a  man  of  dis- 
tinct literary  capacity,  and  he  turned  his  ca- 
pacity to  good  working  account.  He  became 
one  of  the  writers  for  the  Saturday  Review, 
then  in  the  full  flush  of  its  novelty  and  its 
brilliant  success;  and  he  wrotefor  the  famous 
old  Quarterly  Review,  and  in  fact,  steadily 
set  himself  down  to  make  a  living  by  his  pen. 
Disraeli  once  boasted  that  he  himself  was  "a 
gentleman  of  the  press,"  and  that  he  claimed 
no  other  escutcheon;  but  Disraeli's  connec- 
tion with  the  press — that  is,  with  the  news- 
paper press,  at  all  events — was  never  any- 
thing more  than  an  amateurish  sort  of  busi- 
ness. The  descendant  of  the  great  house  of 
Salisbury  worked  hard,  like  any  professional 
writer  for  the  newspapers,  and   made  no  at- 


tempt whatever  to  live  beyond  his  means. 
The  chance  was  unexpected  which  made 
him,  later  on,  successor  to  the  Salisbury  title 
and  estates. 

He  had  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  became  nominally  a  follower  of 
Disraeli;  but  he  never  greatly  admired  his 
leader,  and  he  occasionally  attacked  him 
somewhat  severely  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 
Disraeli  knew  of  the  attacks  and  was  not 
slow  to  answer  them.  He  alluded  to  his  dis- 
tinguished follower  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  "a  master  of  flouts  and  jeers,"  and  said 
contemptuously  that  his  invective  was 
"  wanting  in  finish."  In  private  he  explained 
some  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  outbreaks  of 
independence  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
saying  that  "  the  young  man's  head  was  on 
fire." 

Disraeli  and  Lord  Salisbury  were  again 
and  again  members  of  the  same  Cabinet;  but 
I  do  not  think  that,  to  use  the  Irish  phrase, 
"there  was  much  love  lost  between  them." 
On  the  other  hand  Lord  Robert  Cecil  was  al- 
ways the  political  opponent  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  sometimes  attacked  Mr.  Gladstone  most 
audaciously  in  the  House  of  Commons;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  he  had  a  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  Gladstone's  genius,  and  that  he 
had  for  Gladstone  the  man  a  deep  personal 
and  reverential  admiration.  One  of  his  at- 
tacks on  Gladstone  was  so  odd  and  charac- 
teristic that  I  feel  compelled  to  describe  it 
here,  the  more  especially  as  the  story  has 
lately  been  revived  in  some  of  the  London 
newspapers,  and  rather  inaccurately  told. 
Lord  Salisbury — I   may  as  well  call  him  for 
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the  sake  of  convenience  by  the  name  best 
known  to  us  all,  altho  he  was  not  Lord  Salis-  ■ 
bury  then — made  a  fierce  onslaught  on  one  of 
Gladstone's  great  financial  schemes.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  he  compared  Gladstone's 
financial  policy  with  the  policy  of  a  pettifog- 
ging attorney.  The  words  gave  great  offense 
to  Gladstone's  followers;  Gladstone  himself 
spoke  strongly  and  feelingly  of  them  in  his 
reply;  and  even  Salisbury's  own  friends 
thought  he  had  gone  a  little  too  far  that 
time.  Nothing  more  came  of  it,  and  the 
House  adjourned.  Next  day,  however,  when 
the  House  reassembled  Lord  Salisbury  rose 
and  asked  permission  to  offer  a  few  words  of 
personal  explanation.  It  is  one  of  the  cur- 
teous  usages  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  a  man  should  always  be  allowed 
an  opportunity  of  offering  a  personal 
explanation;  and  therefore,  Lord  Salis- 
bury, altho  he  had  spoken  before  in  the 
debate,  was  allowed  to  address  the  House 
again.  He  said  that  his  explanation  must 
take  the  form  of  an  apology;  that  in  the 
heat  of  the  debate  on  the  previous  day  he 
had  compared  the  policy  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  that 
of  a  pettifogging  attorney,  and  he  now  felt 
bound  to  apologize  for  such  words.  There 
were  loud  cries  of  "Hear,  hear,"  from  all 
sides  of  the  House;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  bent 
forward  with  a  benevolent  smile  full  of  genial 
willingness  to  accept  the  anticipated  apology. 
"I  have,"  Lord  Salisbury  went  on  to  say, 
"to  tender  my  sincere  apology — to  the  at- 
torneys." 

Lord  Salisbury  was  a  young  man  then, 
and  he  is  now  growing  old;  but  something 
of  the  same  fatal  levity  has  often  marred  the 
effect  of  his  genuine  parliamentary  ability, 
and  even  his  career  as  a  statesman.  -  He 
sneered  at  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  sub- 
jects who  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  by  describing  him  contemptu- 
ously as  a"  black  man."  As  a  matter  of  lact, 
the  gentleman  from  India,  a  personal  friend 
of  my  own,  was  rather  fairer  in  complexion 
than  Lord  Salisbury  himself;  and  in  any  case 
it  was  not  quite  the  part  of  a  wise  statesman 
to  cast  scorn  upon  the  millions  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Indian  subjects.  On  another  occa- 
sion Lord  Salisbury,  when  arguing  against 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  pointed  out  that  no 


one  would  think  of  giving  Home  Rule,  for 
instance,  to  Hottentots.  The  Irish  people, 
I  can  answer  for  it,  have  not  yet  forgotten 
and  are  not  likely  to  forget  this  absurd  piece 
of  needless  and  offensive  buffoonery.  The 
truth  is,  that  Lord  Salisbury  always  retained 
a  good  deal  of  the  slashing,  vituperative,  in- 
discriminate sarcasm  which  suited  him  so 
well  as  a  writer  in  the  paper  which  John 
Bright  once  called  the  "Great  Saturday 
Reviler." 

Lord  Salisbury's  character  as  a  public  man 
is  indeed  very  much  made    up  of  the  sort  of 
contradictions     and    paradoxes   which    Ma- 
caulay    would  have    loved  to  embody    in  a 
personal   sketch    of   some  politician  of    the 
past.     Lord  Salisbury    is,  of  course,  a  Con- 
servative by  training,  by    profession  and    by 
position;  but  he  has    shown  again  and  again 
his  intellectual  scorn  for  old-fashioned  ideas 
and  for  the  people  who  believe   in  them  sim- 
ply because  they  are  old  fashioned.    He  is  an 
aristocrat;  and  yet  I  do  not    believe  there  is 
in  his  nature  any  taint»of  the  ignoble  feeling 
which   often  makes  men   of  his  class  and  his 
training  look  down  upon  the  lowly  born.  He 
is  believed   by  all  who  know  him  to  have  the 
gift  of  statesmanship;  and  yet    he   seems  to 
have  originated  nothing.     He  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Jingo   party,  and  yet  I  do    not  believe 
there  is  a  man   in  England    who    more  thor- 
oughly  despises   the    prate   and  the  rant  of 
jingoism.     He    is  possessed  of  a  certain  gift 
of  eloquence,  and    has   a  commanding  voice 
and   happy    faculty   of    illustration;    and  yet 
somehow  he  will  hardly  be    remembered  as 
among  the  great   debaters    of   his  time,   and 
nobody  will  ever  think  of  classing  him  with 
such  orators  as    Gladstone  and    Lord  Derby 
and  Bright  and    Disraeli.     During  his  latest 
years  of  power   he    has  been  Prime  Minister 
and  Foreign  Secretary  at  once,  while  the  for- 
eign policy  of   England    was   exposed  to  the 
uttermost   dangers;  and    up    to  the  present 
time  the    question    how    it    is   all  to  end  is 
wholly  an  unsolved   puzzle.     Meantime  Lord 
Salisbury  does  not  appear  greatly  to  distress 
himself  about  the  whole  situation.   He  spends 
much  of  his  time  in  his  country  home  in  Hat- 
field  or  in  his  chateau   in  France,  and  seems 
to  let  a  vain  and  giddy  world  go  by  as  it  will. 

He    is    falling   into   years,  and    his    broad 
bowed    form   seems    to    grow    heavier    and 
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heavier  every  day;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  never  seems  to  have  looked  like  a  young 
man,  even  at  the  outset  of  his  Parliamentary 
career;  and  in  none  of  his  latest  speeches  has 
he  shown  any  sign  whatever  of  decaying  in- 
tellect orenergy.  He  never  was  a  man  given 
to  society,  altho  he  appears  to  have  been 
and  to  be  always  fond  of  the  companionship 
of  his  friends;  and  those  who  have  enjoyed 
his  hospitality  all  say  that  he  makes  a  most 
delightful  host.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  personal  enemies,  despite  that  un- 
lucky rashness  and  rudeness  of  rasping 
speech  to  which  I  have  already  referred;  and 
I  cannot  imagine  the  possibility  of  his  doing 
personally  a  mean  or  ignoble  act. 

Of  course,  it  is  too  early  yet  to  attempt  to 
sum  up  his   career  as   a    statesman;  but  in- 


deed, if  that  career  were  to  come  to  an  end 
to-morrow,  we  should  most  of  us  be  puzzled 
how  to  sum  it  up.  Was  Lord  Salisbury  a 
great  statesman  who  never  got  any  real  op- 
portunity of  showing  his  greatness;  or,  was 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  had  many 
chances  but  never  did  show  it,  for  the  good 
reason  that  he  had  no  greatness  to  show  ?  He 
may  have  a  surprise  in  store  for  us  yet;  he  has 
by  no  means  reached  the  period  of  years  when, 
as  age  is  now  reckoned  in  political  life,  he 
might  be  considered  as  having  absolutely 
given  his  measure.  Perhaps  in  either  case 
the  close  of  his  career  is  destined  to  be  a  sur- 
prise to  the  public;  a  surprise  to  these,  if  he 
does  something  great;  a  surprise  to  those,  if 
he  does  nothing. 

London,  England. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  OUR  NEW  TERRITORY. 


BY   THE   HON.    SIMEON 

,  Formerly  President  of  the 

The  United  States  have  now  become  the 
sovereign  proprietor  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
by  a  full  and  final  title.  They  have  also  ac- 
quired possession,  by  right  of  conquest,  of 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Manila,  and  are  hold- 
ing them  under  a  protocol  which  leaves  their 
future  ownership  virtually  in  our  power. 

How  shall  they  be  governed  under  their 
new  conditions? 

Every  sovereign  governs  his  people  as  he 
chooses,  except  so  far  as  he  may  be  restrained 
by  constitutional  provisions  and  treaty  stipu- 
lations, or  influenced  by  the  general  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  humanity. 

Our  Constitution  grants  power  to  Congess 
"to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or 
other  property  of  the  United  States."  The 
United  States,  as  a  whole,  have  also  the  gen- 
eral rights  belonging  to  every  sovereign  to 
deal  as  he  will  with  his  own,  subject  only  to 
the  limitations  which  have  been  mentioned. 

As  to  Hawaii,  therefore,  we  are  absolute 
masters.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  originally  framed,  ,  provided  no 
particular  guaranties  for  individual  rights. 
The  first  eight  amendments  were  adopted  to 
secure  them,  and  the  people  of  Hawaii  are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  some  if  not  all  of 
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them,  tho  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  said  that  such  a  title  must  be 
rested  on  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of 
these  provisions.*  The  last  three  amend- 
ments— the  fruit  of  the  Civil  War — would 
naturally  be  given  a  similar  effect,  so  far  as 
they  may  apply. 

Hawaii  came  to  us  with  a  republican  form 
of  government,  modeled  on  the  American 
plan,  except  so  far  as  the  necessities  of  the 
situation  had  induced  certain  limitations  of 
the  right  of  suffrage.  Irrespective  of  consti- 
tutional requirements,  it  would  have  seemed 
the  natural  course  to  replace  President  Dole 
by  a  Territorial  Governor,  commissioned  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  appoint 
the  Judges  in  the  same  way,  and  let  those 
who  vote  now  continue  to  vote  for  members 
of  their  Legislature  and  minor  officials,  re- 
serving a  veto  power  in  favor  of  Congress 
over  any  statutes  which  the  Legislature  might 
enact. 

But  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  will  probably  lead  to  government  by  a 
stricter  hand,  until  such  time  as  the  islands 
acquire   a    resident    population  of  American 

*  Mormon   Church   v.  United   States,   136  United  States 
Law  Reports,  1,  44. 
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blood,  large  enough  to  outweigh  numerically 
the  natives  and  Mongolians,  who  are  n©w  in 
a  large  majority.  The  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment declares  that  "All  persons  born  01 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States."  It  is  probable  that  the  act 
of  cession,  of  itself,  made  all  Hawaiians, 
who  do  not  remove  to  some  other  country, 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States.* 
Their  nationality  was  necessarily  changed; 
for  that  which  they  previously  had  was  ex- 
tinguished by  the  extinction  of  Hawaii  as  an 
independent  sovereignty.  If  they  elect  to 
remain  on  the  soil  they  become  subjects 
certainly  of  the  United  States;  and  it  would 
seem  foreign  to  the  principles  of  our  institu- 
tions to  treat  them  at  the  same  time  as  more 
than  aliens,  and  yet  less' than  citizens. 

If  citizens,'  then  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
of  our  Constitution  declares  that  their  right 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

There  is  no  right  to  vote  in  a  territory  of 
the  United  States,  except  as  it  may  be  given 
by  Congress.  But  if  given  in  Hawaii  to  the 
whites,  it  must  be  given  on  equal  terms  to 
the  natives  and  to  those  of  Portuguese,  Jap- 
anese, Chinese  or  Malay  stock,  who  had 
made  it  their  home  and  country  before  the 
annexation. 

At  present  there  is  an  educational  qualifi- 
cation for  those  who  vote  for  members  of  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Hawaiian  Legislature, 
and  a  property  qualification  for  the  electors 
of  the  Upper  House.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  provides  that  when  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  any  State  isdenied  to  any  of  its  male 
inhabitants  who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
way  abridged  except  for  participation  in  re- 
bellion or  other  crime,  the  representation  of 
such  State  in  Congress  shall  be  correspond- 
ingly reduced.  The  national  policy  which 
dictated  this  rule  for  the  States  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  followed  by  Congress  in  every 
case  in  regulating  Territorial  suffrage.  It  is 
true  that  several  of  the  States  have  departed 

*  Boyd  v.  Thayer,  143   United  States   Law   Reports,  135, 
162. 


from  it  in  refusing  the  right  to  vote  to  those 
who  are  in  a  condition  of  illiteracy  or  who 
fail  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  that  no  steps  have 
yet  been  taken  to  enforce  against  them  the 
provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Butthe  hesitation  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
force a  forfeiture  as  against  a  State  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  their  refusing  to  apply  a 
Constitutional  principle  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  Territory. 

It  would  be  such  a  refusal  were  Congress 
to  maintain  the  present  restrictions  of  the 
Hawaiian  Constitution  upon  popular  suf- 
frage. And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  were 
abandoned  and  all  male  inhabitants  of  full  age 
allowed  to  vote,  the  small  minority  who  now 
represent  almost  exclusively  the  intelligence, 
the  property  and  the  republicanism  of  the 
islands,  could  hardly  continue  to  retain  po- 
litical control. 

When  the  Louisiana  purchase  was  made  by 
Jefferson,  in  1803,  a  similar  problem  con- 
fronted us,  tho  one  much  less  serious.  The 
new  territory  contained  a  few  Americans  and 
a  much  greater  number  of  French  and  Span- 
iards. Congress  cut  it  in  Cwo.  The  part 
containing  New  Orleans  was  put  under  the 
control  of  a  Governor  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  a  salary  of  $5,000,  and  a 
legislative  council  of  thirteen  landowners  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  way.  They  could,  sub- 
ject to  a  veto  power  in  Congress,  make  laws, 
and  repeal  any  inherited  from  the  former 
French  Government.  They  also  appointed 
the  Judges.  The  rest  of  the  purchase  was 
subjected  to  the  authority  of  the  Governor 
and  Judges  of  Indiana,  then  also  a  Ter- 
ritory, and  they  constituted  its  Legisla- 
ture. 

There  is  no  legal  objection  to  making  sim- 
ilar provisions  for  Hawaii.  The  native 
Louisianians  were  not  at  all  contented  with 
the  way  in  which  they  were  thus  treated; 
the  Hawaiians  might  feel  in  the  same  way; 
but  any  such  plan  could  be  made  reasonably 
satisfactory  in  its  practical  working  if  the 
local  legislators  and  Judges  were  judiciously 
selected  from  their  own  number. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  for  the  government 
of  the  "Northwestern  Territory,"  which  has 
been  deservedly  regarded  as  a  great  act  of 
statesmanship,  and  under  the  influence  of 
which    the    Middle    States    were    gradually 
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created,  left  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
Governor  and  Judges  appointed  by  the 
United  States,  until  such  time  as  there 
should  be,  in  some  district  of  convenient 
size,  5,000  free  male  inhabitants  desirous  to 
set  up  a  representative  Assembly. 

In  some  such  way  Porto  Rico,  if  we  are  to 
hold  it,  may,  and  probably  must  for  an  in- 
definite time,  be  put  under  the  control  of  a 
few  officials  appointed  by  the  United  States. 
It  is  of  about  the  size  and  population  of 
Connecticut,  and  not  likely  to  attract  any 
considerable  number  of  Americans.  The 
majority  fifty  years  hence  will  probably  be  of 
the  same  races  as  the  majority  to  day. 

Self-government  is  not  a  tropical  produc- 
tion; it    has  been  a  plant  of  slow  growth    for 


the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
Congress  will  remember  these  facts  of  history 
in  dealing  with  such  of  our  new  conquests 
as  we  may  eventually  retain,  nor  will  they 
be  overlooked  by  those  who  must  make  the 
momentous  and  perilous  decision  as  to  what 
these  are  to   be. 

Cuba  we  are  pledged  not  to  keep  under  our 
control  any  longer  than  is  needed  for  its 
pacification.  This  can  hardly  call  for  any- 
thing more  than  a  temporary  form  of  mili- 
tary government.  If  she  ever  comes  to  us  it 
must  be  not  as  a  direct  fruit  of  our  war  with 
Spain,  but  by  the  free  choice  of  the  Cuban 
people,  or  as  a  necessity  imposed  upon  us  by 
the  course  of  future  events. 

Nkw  Haven,  Conn. 


PORTO   RICO,  TO-DAY. 


BY    DR.    GEO.    G.    GROFF. 


The  island  is  in  the  joint  possession  of 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  Ponce,  the 
principal  commercial  center,  Yauco,  Guay- 
ama,  Mayaguez  and  two  thirds  of  the  island 
are  held  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
while  Spain  rules  in  Arecibo,  San  Juan,  the 
capital,  and  the  surrounding  region.  Between 
these  two  areas  there  is  now  free  communi- 
cation, the  formality  of  passes  having  been 
dispensed  with. 

The  people  are  everywhere  quiet  and  at 
their  accustomed  duties.  Fully  eight-tenths 
have  received  the  change  in  government  with 
joy.  The  island  has  suffered  absolutely 
nothing  from  the  ravages  of  war.  One  vil- 
lage was  burned  by  a  native  faction  after 
the  armistice  was  declared.  The  bitter  feel- 
ing of  the  native  Porto  Ricans  against  all 
Spaniards  seems  to  be  subsiding,  and  they 
begin  to  see  that  private  revenge  cannot  be 
gratified. 

While  her  people  are  poor,  Porto  Rico  has 
a  delightful  climate  and  a  very  fertile  soil. 
The  land  and  the  important  business  enter- 
prises all  seem  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards.  I  have  now  been  over  all  por- 
tions of  the  island  and  can  perceive  no  reason 
why  Americans  cannot  live  in  comfort  in 
this  climate.  During  the  day  the  mercury 
or  the  past  six  weeks  has  not  risen  above 
840,  and  at  night  it  falls  as   low  as    75°.     It 


is  always  so  cool  at  night  that  one  sleeps 
with  comfort.  At  Ponce  the  weather  has 
been  dry,  rain  having  fallen  on  not  more 
than  four  days  in  six  weeks.  At  San  Juan 
there  is  a  shower  every  day,  but  the  rain  falls 
for  only  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  In  the 
mountains  it  rains  every  afternoon  from  two 
to  four  o'clock.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
sunstroke  is  unheard  of.  During  much  of 
the  day  the  sun  is  hidden  by  clouds.  A 
good  breeze  is  felt  all  day  and  night  except 
from  eight  to  ten  in  the  morning. 

The  interior  of  the  island  is  mountainous, 
the  coast  bordered  by  a  very  fertile  plain,  the 
soil  both  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  coast 
plain  being  of  the  character  of  the  black  soil 
of  the  prairies  of  the  Dakotas,  and  is  of  exceed- 
ing richness  even  to  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains. Cultivation  is  carried  on  even  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  mountain  ranges.  Sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  bananas,  Indian  corn,  grass, 
cattle,  oranges,  lemons,  all  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles and  a  large  variety  of  fruits  are  pro- 
duced. Sugar  is  the  one  great  staple,  and 
occupies  the  plain  region  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  crop.  Coffee  is  usurping  the 
mountains,  driving  out  corn  and  tobacco. 
The  coffee  industry  is  said  to  be  the  most 
thriving  on  the  island  at  the  present  time. 
Bananas  are  grown  everywhere  to  the  moun- 
tain tops.     They   are  the  principal   food    of 
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the  very  poor.  Wherever  the  land  is  not 
cultivated  it  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
grass,  which  sustains  a  very  fine  breed  of 
cattle.  These  animals  are  always  sleek  and 
fat,  and  their  beef  is  sweet  and  juicy.  The 
horses  are  a  small  breed  of  ponies.  Oranges, 
lemons,  cocoanuts  and  bananas  are  not 
grown  for  export,  but  flourish  to  perfection 
and  sell  at  very  low  figures.  The  population 
is  dense;  but  since  three  food  crops  may  be 
raised  on  the  same  soil  in  a  single  year  the 
island  has  by  no  means  reached  the  limit  in 
this  direction.  If  cultivated  as  Holland  is, 
this  island  would  sustain  from  three  to  five 
million  people. 

The  people  are  small,  dark,  muscular,  doc- 
ile, affectionate  in  their  families,  tractable, 
peaceable,  laborious,  and  very  apt  to  learn. 
They  have  intelligent  countenances.  A 
small  portion  are  well  educated;  the  masses 
cannot  read  or  write.  To  labor  seems  to  be 
honorable  in  all  classes,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  good  traits  of  the  people.  Just  now  work 
is  very  scarce,  but  all  seem  to  be  anxious  to 
secure  it.  No  drunkenness  is  seen,  tho  rum 
is  very  cheap.  The  only  immorality  observ- 
able is  in  the  relations  between  the  sexes. 
Very  many  live  together  without  marriage, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  children  born  are 
illegitimate.  The  people  say  that  the  Church 
makes  marriage  difficult,  but  I  have  not  dis- 
covered in  what  manner.  Families  are  very 
large,  ten  and  even  fifteen  children  being  not 
uncommon. 

In  matters  of  religion,  the  people  are  all, 
nominally,  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  but  I  think  it  has  but  a  slight  hold 
upon  them.  In  Ponce  and  vicinity,  with 
55,000  population,  there  is  but  one  church 
with  eight  priests.  In  the  whole  island, 
population  800,000,  there  are  some  200 
priests.  Possibly  because  the  priests  are  all 
from  Spain  and  are  not  natives,  they  have 
less  hold  upon  the  people.  The  persons 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  have  all  told 
me  the  Church  had  little  hold  on  the  people. 
A  professor  in  the  college  in  Ponce  said: 
"To  religion  of  any  kind  the  people  are 
wholly  indifferent,  and  cannot  be  reached  by 
Catholic  or  Protestant." 

It  'would  seem  that  Protestant  missions, 
conducted  by  judicious  enthusiastic  men, 
should  be  successful  here. 


The  people  are  poor,  and  all  industries  are 
struggling  to  live.  The  Porto  Ricans  attrib- 
ute this  condition  to  the  heavy  taxation  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  curse  of  slavery,  only 
recently  removed,  and  the  curse  of  devoting 
all  the  energies  of  a  nation  to  one  crop, 
may  also  possibly  explain,  in  part,  the  con- 
ditions seen  here.  No  nation  can  exist  on  a 
high  plane  where  every  effort  is  devoted  to 
one  product.  Then,  here,  the  hours  of  labor 
are  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  the  laborer 
has  no  opportunity  of  cultivating  any  ground 
about  his  cabin.  All  the  living  for  himself 
and  family  must  be  purchased  at  the  "com- 
pany "  store  on  each  estate. 

Wages  are  very  low  on  some  plantations, 
37  cents  Porto  Rican  money,  which  is  but 
18  y2  cents  American.  Probably  50  cents 
(Porto  Rican)  is  an  average  for  an  able- 
bodied   man. 

After  an  occupation  of  but  six  weeks,  the 
government  is  still  military.  There  is  much 
talk  about  the  size  of  the  army  of  occupation 
which  will  be  necessary,  the  length  of  time  a 
military  government  will  be  maintained, 
whether  the  island  will  become  a  State  or 
remain  a  Territory,  what  the  status  of  the 
Spaniards  will  be,  how  the  Church  is  to  be 
maintained  now  that  she  is  deprived  of  her 
revenues,  when  the  Spanish  Army  will  with- 
draw and  the  military  government  over  the 
whole  island  begin.  These  and  other  ques- 
tions are  discussed  with  great  earnestness  by 
the  natives. 

Are  they  fit  for  self  government  ?  There 
are  certainly  many  intelligent,  good  men  on 
the  island  able  to  conduct  a  State  govern- 
ment. Still,  the  best-informed  men  think 
there  should  be  a  period  of  instruction  in 
American  methods  ot  government,  after 
which  Statehood  may  come.  This  is  cer- 
tain: if  these  people  are  treated  with  con- 
sideration, a  military  government  will  be 
needed  for  a  very  short  time.  A  govern- 
ment by  a  commission,  half  American,  half 
Porto  Rican,  w>ould  probably  produce  the 
best  results  for  three  or  more  years.  There 
should  be  a  President,  a  commissioner  of 
finance,  of  labor,  of  public  institutions,  of 
public  works,  devoted  especially  to  road 
construction;  a  commissioner  of  health  and 
sanitation,  of  post-office  and  internal  affairs, 
with  such  others  as  would  be  found  necessary. 
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Porto  Rico  is  destined  to  become  a  State 
in  the  American  Union,  and  her  prospects 
are  bright  for  a  glorious  future. 

Schools  are  open  in  city  and  country,  both 
Spanish  and  American  territory.  It  is  pa- 
thetic to  see  the  universal  effort  to  learn 
English.  All  over  the  island  sheets  contain- 
ing English  words  and  sentences  are  carried 
by  itinerant  dealers,  and  the  people  of  all 
classes  are  studying  these  as  best  they  can. 
"We  have  no  professor"  is  the  lament  all 
over  the  land,  meaning  no  teacher  of  English. 

I  have  crossed  the  island  in  every  direction 
alone,  without  guide,  without  arms,  through 
American  and  Spanish  lines.     There  is  abso- 


lute safety  in  travel  for  Americans.  The 
influx  of  Americans  has  begun.  An  Ameri- 
can bank  has  been  opened. 

The  people  seem  utterly  destitute  of  all 
sense  of  things  artistic.  They  cannot  beau- 
tify their  homes  or  surroundings  in  any  way. 
Everything  the  Spanish  have  produced  here 
is  on  one  plane,  and  the  people  seem  unable 
to  advance  a  step.  All  the  houses  arealike; 
every  church  is  like  every  other  in  architect- 
ure; if  you  see  one  town  all  the  others  are 
like  it.  Even  the  houses  are  furnished  ex- 
actly alike;  all  have  iron  bedsteads  and  bent- 
wood  furniture,  etc. 

San  Juanx  Porto  Rico. 


MR.  DAVIDS  AND   HIS  GREAT   ROUND   WORLD. 


BY    MARY    F.    M.    BALDWIN. 


Mr.  Davids  "took  summer  boarders." 
The  minage  of  his  establishment  was  cast 
upon  strictly  rural  lines. 

"No  frills,  no  city  fixin's;  if  folks  wants 
country  board  and  country  livin'  I'll  give  it 
to  'em  straight.     That's  me,  Billy  Davids." 

This  announcement,  uttered  in  stentorian 
tones,  constituted  the  leading  feature  in  the 
welcome  he  extended  to  me  at  the  beginning 
of  my  two  months'  stay  at  his  comfortable 
farmhouse.  Having  fairly  settled  down,  I 
soon  found  a  congenial  associate  in  a  Mrs. 
Joy.  This  lady  was  decidedly  my  senior  in 
years,  and  also,  as  I  soon  discovered,  my 
superior  in  worldly  wisdom.  She  got  on 
famously  with  our  eccentric  and  outspoken 
host,  and  easily  brought  about  a  few  needed 
amendments  in  our  bill  of  fare.  Fortunately 
for  me  she  shared  my  liking  for  long  walks. 
Together  we  thoroughly  explored  the  coun- 
try near  at  hand,  and  discovered  the  best 
points  from  which  to  view  its  fine  scenery. 
We  escaped  from  cows,  and  were  frightened 
by  snakes.  We  sat  on  fences,  paddled  in 
brooks,  picked  flowers  and  berries,  and  in 
general  lived  the  sort  of  life  which  rests  the 
soul — and  also  secures  a  favorable  report 
from  the  platform  scale.  Instead  of  lapsing 
into  that  paganism  to  which  city  people  take 
so  kindly  when  away  from  home,  we  regular- 
larly  dropped  our  mites  in  the  collection-box  of 
a  rather  distant  church,  going  and  returning 
with  our  host,  behind  a  pair  of  beautiful  black 


horses,  feeling,  as  the  spirited  animals  gladly 
took  us  over  hill  and  vale,  that  there  are 
times  even  in  this  troublesome  world  when 
virtue  has  its  just  reward.  Our  life,  how- 
ever, was  not  wholly  an  outdoor  one.  Occa- 
sionally we  could  sympathize  with  the  young 
men  at  one  of  our  great  universities,  of  whom 
one  of  their  number,  a  Japanese,  innocently 
remarked:  "When  it  rains  the  students  read 
books."  The  reading  of  books,  however,  was 
not  our  only  resource  on  a  rainy  day;  for  at 
such  times  our  host  would  tarry  a  while  at 
the  table,  setting  forth  his  views  of  matters 
and  things  in  a  manner  that  was  at  once 
original  and  striking,  his  favorite  topic  being 
the  flatness  of  this  world ;  his  chief  authority, 
a  mythical  spelling-book. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  he  said,  addressing  Mrs. 
Joy,  as  if  assured  of  her  approval,  "I  can 
almost  see  it  now,  the  way  it  was  in  the  back 
part  of  that  old,  yaller-covered  spellin'-book 
(it's  round  the  garret  sDmewhere,  now). 
'  This  world  is  square  and  p'ised  on  a  pinna- 
cle.' I  always  believed  it  and  do  yet. 
What's  your  idee  about  it,  Mrs.  Joy  ?" 

"Well,"  said  she,  "your  theory  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  It  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  the  notion  that  the  world  is  carried 
on  the  back  of  a  tortoise." 

"Tortoise!"  he  exclaimed,  contemptu- 
ously; "why  that's  a  kind  of  a  turkle,  isn't 
it?  Now  that's  some  furrin  notion,  I'll  war- 
rant.    I  tell   you,  Mrs.  Joy,  these    furriners 
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is  a  thousand  years  behind  the  age.  Don't 
it  beat  all  what  idees  some  people  do  have  ? 
Turkle!— huh!" 

Too  full  for  further  utterance,  Mr.  Davids 
took  his  pipe  from  the  mantel  and  left  the 
room. 

The  next  day  was  fine,  and  we  took  our 
usual  leisurely  course  along  the  road,  finally 
stopping  to  rest  under  a  wide-spreading 
chestnut-tree.  Here  some  kindly  soul,  mind- 
ful of  the  needs  of  his  fellow  men,  had  pro- 
vided a  rude  but  comfortable  seat,  while  near 
at  hand  a  large  watering  trough  received  its 
abundant  supply  through  a  wooden  pipe  that 
rose  abruptly  from  the  ground.  The  cool 
shade  and  the  soft  murmur  of  the  flowing 
water  contrasted  most  gratefully  with  the 
heat  of  the  glowing  highway  beyond. 

We  had  comfortably  settled  ourselves  and 
were  beginning  to  realize  that  these  things 
were  largely  designed  for  our  especial  com- 
fort and  enjoyment,  when  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching wheels  warned  us  that  possibly 
others  might  be  cherishing  the  same  delu- 
sion. The  newcomer  proved  to  be  Dr.  Blake, 
Mr.  Davids's  pastor,  to  whom  we  had  already 
been  introduced.  While  this  worthy  and 
affable  gentleman  was  watering  and  resting 
his  horse  a  conversation  very  naturally  be- 
gan, and  as  naturally  followed  the  line  of 
current  parish  life,  our  host  and  his  peculiar- 
ities receiving  their  due  share  of  attention. 
One  thing  led  to  another  until,  before  the 
interview  ended,  it  was  arranged  that  Mrs. 
Joy's  nephew,  Dr.  Harris,  a  young  physician 
and  amateur  astronomer,  who  was  visiting  in 
a  neighboring  county,  should  give  a  talk  on 
his  favorite  science  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
arrangements  could  be  made.  Dr.  Blake 
suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to  secure 
the  use  of  a  large  barn  upon  which  Mr.  Da- 
vids's nearest  neighbor,  Squire  Hood,  was 
just  putting  the  finishing  touches. 

"I  shall  try,"  said  he,  gathering  up  the 
lines  as  a  hint  to  Dobbin  that  the  journey 
was  to  be  resumed — "I  shall  try  to  have  my 
young  people  let  Mr.  Davids  alone  in  this 
matter.  They  are  rather  disposed  to  make 
him  a  butt  for  their  ridicule,  altho  his  ready 
wit  generally  gives  him  the  victory.  Still, 
the  thing  has  been  quite  overdone,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  the  '  yellow-covered  spelling- 
book.'" 


As  he  said  this  Dr.  Blake  raised  his  hat, 
tightened  the  reins,  and  the  horse  slowly 
moved  away  from  the  welcome  shade.  Events 
moved  smoothly  on,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
arrangements  for  the  lecture  were  complete. 
It  then  naturally  became  the  chief  topic  of 
conversation  in  the  neighborhood;  but  Dr. 
Blake's  desire  that  the  matter  should  not  be 
intruded  on  Mr.  Davids's  attention  was  so 
well  carried  out  that  that  gentleman,  far 
from  being  pleased,  was  rather  annoyed  by 
the  lack  of  attention.  He  kept  his  own 
counsel,  however,  until  shortly  before  the 
time  set,  when  one  day  at  dinner  he  abrupt- 
ly said: 

"I  hear  they're  goin'  to  have  an  astro- 
nomical lecture  Thursday  night  over  to 
Squire  Hood's  barn."  As  no  one  made  any 
response  to  this  rather  belated  information, 
he  continued:  "  'Pears  to  me  they're  keepin' 
the  thing  mighty  close." 

"  Why,  no,"  said  his  wife;  "it's  been  give 
out  in  church  twicet;  an'  the  Ladies'  Aid 
Association  is  makin'  quite  some  count  on  it 
for  a  new  heater  to  put  in  the  basement." 

"Well,  nowhere,  Hanner!  that  ain't  what 
I'm  a-drivin'  at  at  all;  if  I  didn't  want  to  go  to 
the  blamed  lecture  they'd  all  be  a-pesterin' 
on  me  to  buy,  tickets;  but  now  they've  got 
something  that  I'm  really  interested  in,  narry 
a  one  of  'em  has  offered  me  the  fust  ticket. 
I  know  what  it's  all  for;  it's  just  for  the  sake 
of  bein'  contrary.  If  there's  anything  that 
get's  me  riled  up,  it'shavin'  to  do  with  folks 
that's  always  pullin'  t'other  way.  But  I'm 
goin'  to  be  there,  an'  don't  you  forget 
it!" 

The  eventful  evening  at  length  arrived. 
Mr.  Davids  was  not  at  home  at  supper-time; 
his  wife  informed  us  that  he  had  "had  a  snack 
early,"  and  had  gone  off  on  "considerable  of 
a  drive."  "  He  allowed,"  she  added,  by  way 
of  explanation,  "that  he'd  be  back  in  time 
for  the  lecter." 

When  we  set  out  in  the  early  twilight  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  people  round 
about  were  on  the  move.  As  we  looked 
down  into  the  valley  the  road,  as  it  occa- 
sionally came  to  view,  seemed  filled  with  a 
constant  succession  of  stylish  turnouts — 
family  carriages,  wagons  and  buggies,  while 
a  few  determined  cyclists  bent  to  the  pedals 
and  toiled  up  the  steep  ascent. 
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Squire  Hood  not  only  granted  the  use  of 
his  fine  new  barn  for  a  lecture-hall,  but  also 
threw  open  to  the  attending  public  a  large 
adjoining  field  which,  having  been  recently 
mowed  and  being  now  covered  with  the 
fresh,  springing  grass,  had  quite  the  effect  of 
a  great  lawn.  A  constant  succession  of  ve- 
hicles streamed  through  the  single  broad 
entrance,  while  within  the  scene  was  most 
animated.  Everybody  was  in  good  spirits 
and  seemed  to  know  everybody  else;  and 
the  chatter  of  the  young,  and  the  more 
formal  but  hearty  salutations  of  their  elders 
filled  the  air  with  a  continual  hum.  As  the 
twilight  deepened  the  women  gradually  made 
their  way  toward  the  barn,  while  the  men, 
with  a  skill  born  of  long  experience,  care- 
fully arranged  f,or  the  security  of  their 
horses.  Moving  in  and  out  among  the 
crowd  were  many  bright-faced  damsels  who 
hardly  needed  their  ribbon  badges  to  point 
them  out  as  members  of  the  young  ladies' 
auxiliary.  It  was  they  who  marshaled  the 
audience  and  collected  the  tickets;  and  it 
was  by  one  of  them  that  we  were  conducted 
to  two  of  the  best  seats  in  the  house.  But 
where  was  Uncle  Billy  Davids?  This  was 
not  only  our  query,  but,  so  far  as  we  could 
judge,  was  the  uppermost  thought  of  those 
about  us.  We  did  not,  however,  remain 
long  in  ignorance,  for  soon  there  was  heard 
a  whoop  and  "a  hooray."  Uncle  Billy  hav- 
ing driven  up,  had  found  the  gate  closed;  a 
state  of  affairs  upon  which  he  proceeded  to 
comment  in  no  uncertain  tone. 

"Hallo  there!  What's  the  matter  with 
you  ?  The  boss  told  you  to  shut  the  gate, 
hay?  Well,  I  tell  you  to  open  it — mighty 
quick,  too!  A  fine  lot  you  are,  a-tryin'  to 
keep  out  the  best  part  of  your  aujence. 
Whoa,  there,  Cesar!  Steady,  boy!  Look 
out  tnere!  these  hosses  is  gettin'  cross;  they 
ain't  used  to  no  sich  foolin'  as  this." 

Then  in  with  a  dash  came  the  splendid 
double  team  of  dappled  grays.  Turning 
round  in  our  seats  and  looking  out  through 
the  great  doorway  we  saw  Mr.  Davids  swing 
around  his  equipage  in  a  masterly  style,  and 
present  to  us  the  rear  of  a  long,  well-filled 
lumber-wagon.  Then  came  a  volley  of  or- 
ders and  demands. 

"  Here,  you  young  fellers,  git  them  hosses 
unhitched;  tie  one  to  each  wheel.     Hold  on, 


Miss  Clarke,  you  wait  a  minute.  Here, 
Charley,  bring  out  one  of  them  chairs.  Now, 
where's  the  ticket  committee?  Well,  count 
'em  off;  I'm  payin'-for  the  hull  outfit." 

The  audience,  which  by  this  time  had 
arisen  and  faced  the  rear,  awaited  with  the 
utmost  expectancy  the  entrance  of  the  outfit. 
This,  as  we  judged  from  the  remarks  of  our 
whispering  and  tittering  neighbors,  must 
have  been  gathered  together  as  the  result  of 
considerable  thought  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Davids;  for  its  members  were  all  persons  of 
marked  individuality.  It  is  but  just  to  say 
that  the  audience  paid  for  its  amusement  by 
securing  for  the  late  comers  some  of  the  most 
eligible  seats. 

The  twilight  having  given  place  to  dark- 
ness, the  improvised  lecture-hall  was  well 
lighted  by  several  rustic  candelabra  sus- 
pended from  the  rafters  by  strong  cords, 
while  masses  and  festoons  of  wild  flowers, 
tastefully  arranged,  everywhere  met  the 
eye.  » 

The  lecture  was  an  unqualified  success.  Dr. 
Harris  not  only  had  a  clear  and  forcible  way 
of  stating  new  facts,  but  had  also  the  more 
rare  talent  which  enabled  him  to  put  in  defi- 
nite shape,  acceptably,  many  of  those  hazy  and 
ill-defined  notions  of  which  all  well-informed 
people  have  so  large  a  stock.  But  while  all 
others  were  pleased  Mr.  Davids  was  unhappy. 
As  the  lecture  progressed,  his  square  world 
became  more  and  more  unsteady  on  its  pin- 
nacle,. Entering  the  room  at  the  rear,  he 
had  gradually  worked  his  way  along  one  side 
toward  the  front,  each  round  of  applause 
carrying  him  a  seat  or  two  forward  until. 
with  troubled  look  and  parted  lips,  he  came 
fully  within  view  of  the  audience.  As  nearly 
as  we  could  judge,  his  mental  state  was  fitly 
set  forth  by  a  broad-shouldered  youth  near 
us  who  whispered  to  his  companion; 

"Just  look  at  Uncle  Billy;  why,  he's  all 
broke  up!" 

Mr.  Davids  proved,  however,  that  his  wits 
were  still  at  command,  for  the  chorus  of 
"Ayes"  which  expressed  the  thanks  of  the 
audience  had  hardly  ceased,  when  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  with  outstretched  arm  and 
pointing  finger,  said: 

"Mr.  Professor!  I  want  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion. How  kin  a  man  find  out  for  sure  that 
the  world  is  round?" 
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"Well,"  replied  the  lecturer;  "  if  the  gen- 
tleman could  once  stand  on  the  seashore  and 
see  a  ship,  hull  down,  behind  the  interven- 
ing mass  of  water  his  doubts  would  probably 
be  at  an  end." 

Put  at  ease  by  this  simple  statement,  Mr. 
Davids  at  once  turned  to  the  congenial  task 
of  getting  his  team  in  shape.  His  turnout 
was  soon  ready,  and  if  surprised  we  were  also 
pleased  when  we  heard  his  urgent  invitation 
to  take  our  places  on  the  front  seat  for  a  ten 
miles'  drive  in  the  moonlight.  The  route 
was  to  us,  for  the  most  part,  a  new  one,  so 
that  much  sooner  than  we  expected  we  had 
turned  the  most  distant  point  and  found  our- 
selves well  on  the  way  homeward. 

Mr.  Davids,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been 
fully  occupied  in  guiding  the  spirited  team, 
had  also  kept  up  a  lively  inward  wrestling 
with  his  great  problem,  and  so  remained  for 
the  most  part  silent;  but  now  as  the  team, 
once  more  on  familiar  ground,  jogged  stead- 
ily along,  its  master  voiced  some  of  his  rea- 
sonings as  follows: 

"That  air  lecture  was  fust-class.  I  kinder 
think  that  young  feller  might  'a'  been  right. 
The  moon's  round,  ain't  it?  and  so's  the 
sun;  and  why  hain't  the  world  got  just  as 
good  a  right  to  be  round,  too?  Anyhow, 
I'm  goin'  to  rind  out,  and  mighty  soon  too." 
The  second  morning  after  the  lecture  we 
learned  that  Mr.  Davids  had  taken  an  early 
train  and  was  well  on  his  way  toward  Asbury 
Park.  He  returned  late  that  evening,  evi- 
dently in  good  spirits,  for  his  hearty  laugh 
as  he  entered  the  house  awoke  us  from  our 
first  sound  sleep;  and  when  we  met,  the  next 
morning,  at  breakfast,  our  host  was  over- 
flowing with  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  and 
it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  bring  him  down  to 
a  connected  narrative  of  the  previous  day's 
adventure. 

"It's  all  settled,  Mrs.  Joy,"  he  began,  in 
a  tone  of  mingled  relief  and  exaltation. 
"Yes,  ma'am!  the  world  is  round  for  sure; 
there  ain't  no  more  room  for  doubt  on  that 
subject,  'cause  I've  seen  the  hull  thing  with 
my  own  eyes.  I  got  down  to  the  shore  all 
right.  About  the  last  thing  I  met  a  gent  on 
the  train,  and  he  give  me  a  lot  of  informa- 
tion— just  what  I  wanted  for  a  good  start. 
Very  soon  after  we  landed  I  was  a-standin' 
at  the  foot  of  a  telegraph   pole  a-bucklin'  a 


pair  of  climbin'  spurs  onto  my  boots.  I  had 
slung  around  my  neck  what  the  gentleman 
that  lent  it  to  me  called  a  binocular.  Well, 
the  lineman  I  hired  the  spurs  of  " — 

At  this  point,  Mrs.  Davids,  whose  curios- 
ity had  finally  gotten  the  better  of  her  awe, 
said:  "  What  kind  of  spurs  was  they,  Father? 
hoss  spurs?" 

"No,  no,  woman;  like  rooster's  spurs." 
"But,"  she    persisted,    "a    rooster  never 
climbs  with  his  spurs." 

"Now  don't  interrupt  me  no  more;  let 
these  ladies,"  he  added,  with  an  air  of  ex- 
treme dignity,  "  hear  how  it  come  to  get  set- 
tled whether  the  world  was  round  or  not. 
Sometimes,"  he  continued,  impressively, 
"we  have  to  let  small  matters  go  while 
we're  a-settlin'  the  great  fac's  of  the  universe. 
Well,  as  I  was  a-sayin',  I  was  strappin'  these 
spurs  onto  my  boots  when  the  lineman  he 
says:  '  Bein'  as  you're  a  beginner,  you  want 
to  dig  them  spurs  in  middlin'  hard.' 

"  When  I  was  all  ready  to  start  I  took  the 
binocular  and  sighted  on  some  kind  of  a  ves- 
sel, and  there  it  was  sure  enough,  the  poles 
a-stickin'  up  out  of  the  water;  but  somehow 
it  didn't  look  like  it  was  sunk.  'Thunder!' 
I  says  to  myself,  'that  ere  water  don't  look 
like  I  thought  it  would;  but  here,  this  ain't 
business!'  So  I  dug  in  one  spur,  then  1  dug 
in  the  other  one,  hevin'  a  good  grip  around 
the  pole  with  my  left  arm  and  a-holdin'  on 
to  the  binocular  with  the  other  hand  like 
grim  death;  and  up  I  went.  But  the  mis- 
chief of  it  was,  that  not  bein'  used  to  the 
business  and  havin'  my  nose  middlin'  close  to 
the  pole,  I  kind  o'  sidled  around  so  that  when 
I  got  the  binocular  up  to  my  eyes  again,  all 
I  could  see  was  a  lot  o'  housen;  there  wa'n't 
no  ocean  'tall  where  there  ought  to  be  one. 
So  I  had  to  stick  the  binocular  back  in  the 
case  ag'in  and  grab  the  pole  with  both  arms 
and  git  up  a  kind  of  a'  Injun  war-dance  till 
the  ocean  come  round  to  where  it  belonged. 
It  sounds  funny  to  tell  on;  but  you'd  better 
believe  that  between  bein'  afraid  I'd  drop 
the  binocular  and  then  lose  my  footin'  and 
drop  myself,  I  tell  you  for  a  minute  or  two 
I  had  a  pretty  busy  time  of  it.  But  when  I 
sighted  on  that  ship  ag'in,  there  she  was, 
the  hull  of  her,  on  top  of  the  water.  I  wa'n't 
exactly  satisfied,  for  you  see  I  couldn't  know 
what  those  fellers  had  been  a-doin'  when  my 
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back  was  turned  on  'em.  Well!  by  this  time 
I  got  the  hang  of  them  climbin'  irons,  and  I 
saw  the  right  thing  to  do  was  to  keep  a 
climbin'  up  and  down  drawin'  a  steady  sight 
on  the  boat  all  the  while.  So  up  and  down 
I  went,  and  the  fust  genuine  round  trip  I 
made,  the  whole  thing  was  settled. 

"I  was  'most  struck  dumb  to  see  that 
great,  big.  green  ocean  a-bulgin'  up  that 
way.  1  tell  you,  Mrs.  Joy,  it  looked  power- 
ful. So  up  and  down  I  went,  the  idee  a-git- 
tin'  more  and  more  wonderful  all  the  while. 
But  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  the  lineman 
holler:  'Say,  boss!  time's  up;  I  got  to  go  to 
work  in  ten  minutes.'  So  I  looked  down  and 
there  was  a  crowd  big  enough  to  fill  a  meet- 
in'-house,  and  people  a-flockin'  from  all  di- 
rections; some  on  a  walk,  some  on  a  run, 
but  all  makin'  fust-class  time.  '  Hello!'  I 
says  to  myself,  'what's  all  this?  I  must 
have  struck  a  camp-meetin' ;  but  see  how  the 
folks  is  a-runnin'.  I've  hear  tell  all  my  life 
of  people  a-comin'  under  good  influences, 
but  this  is  the  fust  time  I  ever  seen  'em  corn- 
in'  at  a  hand-gallop.'  " 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  Mrs.  Davids,  "it 
was  the  salt  air  made  'em  so  spry;  they  say 
it's  powerful  strengthenin'." 

"Salt  air!  salt  nothin'.  It  wa'n't  no 
camp-meetin'  'tall;  it  was  a  curiosity  meet- 
in'.  Feelin'  pretty  good  myself  I  wasn't 
hurt  much  by  the  kinder  p'inted  remarks 
they  was  makin'  about  me.  So  I  kept  agoin' 
down  the  pole,  slow  and  easy,  and  takin'  it 
all  in.  By  the  time  I  was  pretty  near  down, 
one  of  'em  says: 

"'Tommy,  git  some  hoss  liniment;  see 
how  stiff  he  is  in  the  j'ints.' 

"At  this  the  crowd  give  a  yell,  and  just 
then  I  felt  one  of  them  blamed  spurs  givin' 
way,  and  down  I  come  kerplumk,  partly  onto 
the  sand  and  partly  ag'in'  a  fat  man  and  two 
boys  that  stood  there  a-gawkin  at  me.  Well, 
nobody  wa'n't  hurt  much,  the  trouble  bein' 
kinder  distributed  round,  which  I  calc'late 
on  the  hull  is  about  the  best  way  to  take 
trouble,  and  accordin'  to  Scriptur',  too.  As 
soon  as  I  got  on  my  feet  a  policeman  come 
up  and  says:  • 

"'Here,  Cap;  't  won't  do  to  get  such  a 
big  crowd  together  here.' 

"  'All  right;'  I  says;  'I'll  fix  'em.'  You 
see  it  just  ran   across  my  mind   about   the 


Life  Savin'  Service;  so  I  shifted  half  a  dollar 
into  my  vest  pocket  and  up  I  dumb  about 
six  foot,  when  they  all  stilled  down  expectin' 
to  have  more  fun,  I  reckon ;  then  I  roared  out : 

"' Is  there  anyone  here  who  would  like 
to  contribute  to  a  noble  object?'  Well,  in 
spite  of  their  bein'  on  sand,  I  could  hear  a 
general  shuffle,  and  all  of  a  sudden  everybody 
seemed  to  have  business  on  hand.  As  soon 
as  I  see  I  got  a  move  onto 'em,  i  hollered  out 
ag'in  louder  than  ever: 

"  'When  the  storm'sa-roarin'  outside,  an' 
we're  a-lyin'  comfortable  in  bed  a-listenin'  to 
the  rain  a-beatin'  onto  the  pane — an'  the 
bough  a-scrapin'  ag'in'  the  house — a  little 
band  of  heroes  is  a-breastin'  of  the  billow 
for  — to — save — life. ' 

"By  this  time  there  was  a  clear  circle 
twenty  foot  wide  all  'round  the  pole;  and 
seein'  that  the  movement  was  under  full 
headway  I  crep'  down,  an'  while  I  was  un- 
strappin'  the  irons  the  policeman  tapped  me 
on  the  shoulder,  an' said'  'I  say,  Cap,  that 
was  a  quick  job.' 

"Just  then,  by  good  luck,  up  druv  the 
gentleman  that  lent  me  the  binocular,  so  I 
returned  him  his  property  and  give  him  the 
half-dollar  for  the  Life  Savers;  then  I  had  a 
good  dip  in  the  bulgin'  sea,  and  come 
home." 

Here  our  worthy  narrator  moved  back 
from  the  table,  slapped  his  hands  on  his 
knees,  and,  slowly  wagging  his  head,  said: 
"  I  reckon  I  was  middlin'  well  up  to  that 
crowd  even  if  they  was  brought  up  on  salt 
air."  Saying  this  he  arose  and  went  out  to 
his  work. 

The  remaining  weeks  of  our  stay  with  Mr. 
Davids  passed  rapidly,  he  meanwhile  airing 
his  newly  acquired  knowledge  in  many  quaint 
statements.  It  was  quite  evident,  however, 
that  a  desire  to  grapple  with  other  deep  prob- 
lems had  been  fully  aroused  by  his  recent  ex- 
perience, and  I  imagine  some  of  our  answers 
to  his  questions  showed  more  skill  in  dodg- 
ing than  depth  of  scientific  knowledge.  Mrs. 
Joy's  favorite  resource,  when  too  hard 
pressed,  was  a  promise  to  refer  the  matter  to 
her  nephew;  and  as  a  natural  result  our  host 
soon  formed  a  plan  for  a  course  of  lectures 
by  Dr.  Harris  which  should  embrace  the 
whole  field  of  human  knowledge.  And  it  so 
happened    that   when,  in  due  time  and  with 
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renewed    health  and    strength,  we  took  our  the  clanging  of  the  bell  and   the  rumble  of 

places   on    a    departing   train    one    beautiful  the  wheels:   "  Tell  him  he's^/  to  come;  this 

September  morning,  Mr.  Davids  called   after  here  Science  has  got  to  be  settled." 

us  in  tones  which   were  easily  heard  above  Newark,  n.  j. 


TWO    TYPES  OF    INDEPENDENCE: 

SETH  LOW  AND  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

BY    ARTHUR   REED    KIMBALL. 


It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  year 
1884,  an  epoch-making  year  in  politics,  since 
owing  to  Mr.  Blaine's  nomination,  it  marked 
the  parting  of  the  ways  for  many  who  had 
been  political  comrades,  gave  perhaps  a  first 
touch  of  national  importance  to  the  careers 
of  two  young  men,  who  have  since  made 
good  the  claim  of  similar  leadership  then  put 
forth  for  them,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Seth 
Low.  In  1884,  both  Colonel  Roosevelt  and 
President  Low  had  achieved  unusual  success 
for  even  clever  young  men — the  sort  of  success 
that  leads  friends  to  predict  a  remarkable  fu- 
ture, and  that  leads  enemies  to  point  to  pre- 
mature prominence  as  a  sign  of  subsequent 
failure.  They  both  represented  a  type  of 
whose  importance  much  was  being  made  at 
that  particular  time,  the  type  of  "  the  schol- 
ar in  politics."  Both  had  behind  them 
wealth,  social  position,  fine  traditions,  a  uni- 
versity training,  talent  and  high  personal  char- 
acter. Mr.  Low  was  eight  years  the  elder  of 
the  two,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  equally  con- 
spicuous. As  far  as  surface  indications  then 
went,  their  careers  were  likely  to  run  in  close- 
ly parallel  lines. 

In  the  year  1884  Mr.  Low  was  serving  his 
second  term  as  an  Independent  Mayor  of 
Brooklyn,  having  earned  his  re-election  by 
the  striking  excellence  of  his  record  during 
his  first  term.  Altho  a  Republican,  he  was 
already  committed  to  the  doctrine  of  non- 
partisan administration  of  civic  affairs.  To 
him  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
Mayor  in  New  York  State  to  introduce  the 
system  of  competitive  examination  for  ap- 
pointments to  municipal  offices.  He  was 
known  as  "the  young  Reform  Mayor  of 
Brooklyn  "  ;  and  as  he  was  at  that  time  thir- 
ty-four, the  descriptive  adjective  "young  " 
was  not  a  misnomer.  Naturally  enough,  as 
a  non-partisan  Mayor,  he  did  not  attend  the 
Chicago   Convention   of    1884,    and    had  no 


hand  in  the  struggle  which  then  split  the  Re- 
publican Party.  As  a  private  citizen  he 
voted  for  Mr.  Blaine;  but  as  a  non-partisan 
official  he  refused  to  make  a  partisan  speech 
for  him — a  fact  which  was  "  worked  for  all  it 
was  worth  "  against  htm  when,  thirteen  years 
later,  he  was  the  Reform  candidate  for  Mayor 
of  Greater  New  York. 

In  1884  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  only 
twenty-six  years  old ;  yet  he  had  already  been 
twice  elected  to  the  New  York  Assembly  as 
a  Republican  and  had  already  made  a  repu- 
tation as  a  reformer.  To  him  was  largely  due 
the  enactment  of  laws  introducing  Reform 
methods  in  the  State  civil  service,  regulating 
primary  elections,  and  abolishing  the  fee  sys- 
tem in  certain  offices  where  it  had  been  great- 
ly abused.  He  went  to  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion, young  as  he  was,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  delegation  from  New  York  State.  He 
there  fought  with  the  band  of  ardent  reform- 
ers, who  were  led  by  George  William  Curtis, 
in  pushing  the  candidacy  of  Senator  Ed- 
munds against  that  of  Mr.  Blaine.  After 
the  latter's  nomination,  unlike  many  of  his 
associates  in  the  Edmunds  movement,  he 
continued  a  Republican,  altho,  so  far  as  now 
recalled,  he  took  no  prominent  part  on  the 
stump  in  advocacy  of  Mr.  Blaine's  election. 
Two  years  later  he  was  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publicans for  Mayor  of  New  York.  That 
was  the  campaign  in  which  Henry  George 
made  his  sensational  run;  and  many  Repub- 
licans, fearing  his  election,  voted  for  Abram 
S.  Hewitt,  who  was  finally  chosen.  As  a 
result,  Colonel  Roosevelt  came  in  last  of  the 
three  candidates  when  the  votes  were  counted. 
It  is  somewhat  curious  to  note  that  in  this 
campaign  Colonel  Roosevelt  played  very 
much  the  same  part  which  General  Tracy 
played  in  the  municipal  campaign  of  a  year 
ago,  when  Mr.  Van  Wyck  defeated  Mr.  Low. 
Indeed,  the    fact    that    Mr.    Roosevelt  was 
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ready  to  run  at  all  in  that  campaign  fur- 
nishes a  key-note  of  his  political  career.  He 
was  an  organization  Republican;  tho  inde- 
pendent, he  believed  in  confining  independ- 
ence within  party  lines.  Since  that  time, 
prominent  as  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  been, 
he  has  held  office  only  by  appointment, 
principally  because  politicians  have  recog- 
nized that  he  was  not  a  man  who  could  be 
used  by  them  for  unworthy  party  purposes. 
He  was  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner  under 
President  Harrison,  and  remained  a  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  under  President 
Cleveland.  He  resigned  to  become  the  head 
of  the  New  York  Police  Board  under  Mayor 
Strong;  and,  when  Mr.  McKinley  came  into 
office,  he  accepted  the  place  of  First  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy.  His  career  in 
this  office  and  his  war  record  are  familiar  to 
the  public. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Low;  he  in  1888  an- 
nounced his  purpose  to  support  Mr.  Cleve- 
land on  the  tariff  reform  issue.  Here  his  ca- 
reer was  first  distinctly  separated  in  principle 
from  that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  was  an  inde- 
pendent first,  when  the  issue  to  his  mind  was 
one  of  supreme  importance,  and  a  party  man 
second.  He  illustrated  the  same  principle 
in  the  municipal  campaign  of  1897  when  he 
entered  the  canvass  as  an  out-and-out  Inde- 
pendent and  was  defeated,  largely  because  he 
refused  to  consider  from  the  Piatt  machine 
any  overtures  which  in  any  way  qualified  his 
position  as  the  candidate  of  non-partisanship 
in  municipal  affairs. 

From  the  short  summary  of  their  respect- 
ive careers  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Low  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt  equally  represent  the 
principle  of  independence  in  politics  but  with 
a  marked  distinction,  as  the  one  represents 
it  absolutely  and  the  other  as  subordinate  to 
regularity  of  party  standards.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Low  believes  that  in  certain  crises  it  may 
be  a  man's  duty  to  leave  his  party,  perhaps 
even  to  break  up  party  organizations  as  far 
as  he  can,  if  thus  he  can  hope  to  achieve 
victory  for  independence  on  the  distinct  plat- 
form of  non-partisanship.  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  believing  in  the 
doctrine  of  non-partisanship  as  applied  to  the 
Civil  Service  and  in  good  government  as 
distinguished  from  machine  government, 
believes  that   the  ends  which  the   Independ- 


ents seek  can  best  be  reached  from 
within  the  party  and  through  party 
organization.  Colonel  Roosevelt's  willing- 
ness to  acknowledge  the  leadership  in 
his  party  of  Senator  Piatt,  his  readiness  to 
accept  facts  as  they  are,  in  no  way  impairs 
the  sincerity  of  his  independence  of  party 
boss-ship  and  party  corruption  of  method.  If 
any  proof  of  this  were  needed,  it  is  given  in 
the  attitude  of  Seth  Low  at  the  present  time 
in  indorsing  Colonel  Roosevelt's  candidacy, 
altho  it  was  a  candidacy  which  had  been 
previously  indorsed  by  Senator  Piatt.  One 
sentence  from  Mr.  Low  puts  the  whole  case 
in  a  nutshell,  when  he  writes  to  a  friend  that 
it  seems  to  him  "  unreasonable  and  unprof- 
itable" to  sacrifice  the  cause  of  independence 
to  a  protest  against  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Piatt,  as  that  would  be  a  sacrifice  "of  practi- 
cal results  for  the  sake  of  a  theory." 

If  one  should  draw  from  this  a  lesson  that 
a  principle  of  absolute  independence  like  that 
of  Mr.  Low  is  never  practical  but  always 
visionary,  it  should  be  recalled  that  very 
probably  the  willingness  of  Senator  Piatt  to 
accept  the  candidacy  of  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
under  the  compulsion  of  his  war  record  pop- 
ularity, may  in  no  small  part  be  due  to  his 
experience  in  the  municipal  campaign  of  last 
year.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Low  was,  as  an  ab- 
solute Independent,  able  to  poll  a  vote  so 
much  larger  than  that  polled  by  General 
Tracy,  the  candidate  of  party  regularity,  was 
a  fact  which  was  not  lost  on  so  shrewd  a 
politician  as  Senator  Piatt.  But  for  that  ex- 
perience he  might,  so  obnoxious  must  such  a 
candidate  as  Colonel  Roosevelt  be  to  him, 
have  again  tried  his  "rule  or  ruin"  policy, 
have  been  ready  to  allow  the  election  of  a 
Democrat  rather  than  of  a  Republican  of  the 
Roosevelt  type.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  two 
principles  of  independence  in  politics  between 
which  one  cannot  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line, 
as  the  issue  between  them  is  often  a  question 
of  a  particular  crisis  and  of  the  character  of 
its  issues,  are  supplementary  and  not  antag- 
onistic. The  work  which  the  absolute  inde- 
pendent does  when  he  cuts  himself  loose 
from  party  ties  is  a  work  which  may  help 
mightily  the  cause  of  the  independent  who 
believes  in  confining  independence  withm 
party  lines. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 


THE  ENDUEMENT OF  POWER  AND  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


BY    GEORGE    F.    PENTECOST,    D  D. 


The  promised  gift  of   the  Holy  Ghost  was 
first    formally  given  in    connection  with   the 
command  to  testify  the  Gospel  to  all  nations. 
Standing  with    his  disciples,  just   before  his 
translation,  Jesus  said  to  them:  "  But  ye  shall 
receive  power  after  that    the  Holy  Ghost  is 
come  upon  you ;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto 
me,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in 
Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth"       (Acts    i:  8).      In    this   declaration 
there  is  both  a  promise  and  a  command.  The 
promise  is   of   an  enduement   of  power,  the 
command  is  that    the    Gospel    be    preached 
unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.     How 
that  promise  was  fulfilled  we  are  told  in  the 
next  chapter  of   the  Acts   of   the  Apostles, 
which  Dean  Alford  aptly  calls  the  Gospel  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  because  all  the  work   done 
by  the  Apostles  was  so  markedly  done  under 
and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     What 
the  enduement  was  we  may  gather,  not  from 
a   consideration  of   the    visible   accompani- 
ments   of  the   descent  of  the  Spirit,  but  from 
what  happened  to  the  Apostles  and  brethren 
and  what  they  did  under  the  heavenly  inspi- 
ration  there    received.     They  were  all  filled 
with  an    intoxicating  enthusiasm,  which  was 
but  the  setting  on  fire  in  their  own  hearts  of 
all  they  had  seen  and  heard  during  the  three 
years  which  they  had  been    in  close  associa- 
tion with    their    Lord.     So  marked  was  the 
enthusiasm  which  filled  them  that  they  were 
charged  with  drunkenness,  which  Peter  de- 
nied, declaring   that    they  were    under    the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.     It  would 
seem  that   there  came    to   them  also  an  ex- 
traordinary illumination  of  mind  and  a  quick 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures  as    illustra- 
ted  in  Peter's   sermon.     The  effect   of   the 
presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
them  was  that    the    preaching  of  Peter  and 
the  testimony  of  the  others  wrought  instant 
conviction  in    the  hearts    of   at   least   three 
thousand  hearers,  and  brought  on  the  crisis 
of  the  Gospel  with  the  world. 

That  this  Pentecost  occasion  was  micro- 
cosmic  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  there  were 
gathered  at  Jerusalem  at  that  time  men  from 
all  parts  of   the  earth,  Jews,  proselytes   and 


Gentiles.  The  Gospel  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  preached  in  the  tongues 
of  the  various  nations,  is  instantly  suggested 
to  us;  and  taken  in  connection  with  the 
promise  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  enduement 
of  power,  the  conviction  is  irresistible  that 
the  purpose  for  which  power  was  given  is 
that  the  Gospel  may  be  preached  unto  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  beginning  from 
Jerusalem.  Whether  this  gift  of  power  or 
"baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  as  it  is  often 
called,  was  a  passing  or  permanent  gift  to 
the  Church;  whether  it  was  to  be  given  again 
and  again  or  only  refreshed,  as  seen  in  the 
fourth  chapter;  was  it  unique,  or  typical  of 
what  might  be  expected  throughout  the 
Gospel  period,  has  often  been  discussed. 
Certainly  the  signs  accompanying  speedily 
passed  away.  No  more  after  that  occasion 
did  the  tongues  of  fire  reappear;  and  only  on 
one  other  occasion  were  there  any  physical 
manifestations,  i.  e.%  the  shaking  of  the  room 
where  the  disciples  were  assembled  after  the 
imprisonment  of  Peter  and  John.  It  seems 
to  me,  judging  from  the  Pentecost  incident 
alone,  that  we  are  to  understand  that  the 
gift  of  power  was  a  permanent  one,  frequent- 
ly to  be  refreshed  and  strengthened  along  the 
line  of  Christ's  missionary  commission. 

That  the  enduement  is  indispensably  nec- 
essary for  the  efficient  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel there  can  be  no  doubt.  Even  to  Zerub- 
babel  the  Lord  said:  "  It  is  not  by  might  nor 
by  power,  but  by  my  spirit."  Peter  tells  us 
that  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel  concerning 
the  Gentiles  which  holy  men  of  old  desired 
to  look  into,  was  now  fulfilled  in  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  "with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent 
down  from  Heaven."  Paul  declared  that  it 
was  by  "the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God" 
that  from  Jerusalem,  and  round  about  Illyri- 
cum,  he  had  fully  preached  the  Gospel;  that 
when  he  went  to  Corinth  declaring  the  testi- 
mony of  God,  it  was  not  with  excellency  of 
speech  nor  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power;  and  to  the  Thessalonians  he  said  that 
their  gospel  "came  not  in  word  only,  but 
also  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in 
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much  assurance."  These  and  many  more 
such  instances  might  be  cited  to  remind  us 
that  the  first  foreign  missionaries  did  their 
work  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

There  is  a  deep  conviction  among  us  that 
the  Church  needs  a  mighty    baptism   of   the 
Spirit  in  order  to  a  great  forward  movement 
in  foreign  mission  work;  and  to  this  end  we 
are  often  called  to  special   prayer.     Instinct- 
ively or  from  a  traditional  habit  we  turn  our 
thoughts  back  to  Pentecost  to  find  the  prom- 
ise and  model   for   that    blessing.     Brethren 
assemble  for  prayer,  and  are  exhorted  again  to 
wait   upon   God    for   a   fresh    enduement  of 
power.     The  various  and  many  meetings  for 
"the  deepening  of  spiritual  life,"  which  are 
being  held  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
are  all  more  or  less  associated  with  the  idea 
that  only  so   shall  we   get   power  to  preach 
the  Gospel  and  carry  forward  the  great  mis- 
sionary work  of  God.     I  am  the  last  to  dep- 
recate such  meetings  or  deny  the  need  of  the 
deepening  of  spiritual    life   in  the  churches; 
but  I  am  profoundly   convinced   that  power 
from  on  high  in  order  to  do  efficiently  God's 
work,  and  especially  for  foreign   missionary 
work,  is  not  to  be  had   by  such  meetings  or 
means. 

That  such  a  baptism  of  power  is  essential, 
and  that  it  is  deeply  needed,  goes  without 
saying.  The  practical  question  is,  Can  it  be 
had,  and  how  and  where  are  we  to  be  freshly 
endued  ?  I  venture  to  say  with  some  empha- 
sis that  we  are  not  to  return  to  Pentecost  for 
power,  or  even  look  back  to  that  great  man- 
ifestation of  the  Spirit  for  a  type  of  the  en- 
duement, or  in  any  way  to  guide  us  in  secur- 
ing power  for  our  work.  The  Pentecost 
miracle  has  never  been  repeated  in  these  two 
thousand  years,  and  never  will  be  ;  nor  do 
we  want  a  repetition  of  that  baptism.  It  was 
unique  and  initial.  Jerusalem  as  a  center  of 
Christianity  has  no  more  surely  passed  away 
than  has  Pentecost  as  a  model  for  spiritual 
enduement.  There  is  another  center  to  which 
we  are  to  turn,  a  center  that  is  always  at 
hand,  and  from  which  we  may  always  work. 

In  the  outset  of  this  article  I  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  promise  of  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost — the  bestowment  of  power — was 
seen  in  close  connection  with  the  command 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth.     That  saying  of  Christ  to  his 


disciples  was  a  reminder  to  them  of  his  great 
commission,  given  possibly  at  the  same  time, 
or  a  short  time  previous,  and  from  which 
their  thoughts  had  been  diverted  by  their1 
eager  desire  for  the  immediate  establishment 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel.  Our  Lord  reminds 
his  disciples  that  their  business  was  to  go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature;  and  to  start  them  fully 
equipped  for  this  gigantic  enterprise  they 
were  to  repair  to  Jerusalem  and  there  tarry 
for  a  season  for  heavenly  furnishing  and  then 
straightway  begin  to  preach,  nor  to  stop 
until  they  had  encompassed  the  earth,  assur- 
ing them  that  he  would  be  with  them.  It  is 
then  to  the  great  commission  that  we  are  to 
turn  for  our  orders  and  for  the  promise  of 
power.  Mark  it!  "  All  power  has  been  given 
unto  me;  go  ye  therefore  and  preach;  and, 
lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end." 
Now,  here  we  have  the  source  and  substance 
of  power.  It  is  in  Christ.  We  have  the 
commission  to  preach;  and  we  have  the 
promise  of  power  with  us  in  the  presence  of 
Christ,  who  is  the  source  and  reservoir  of 
power.  Is  not  this  fully  illustrated  in  the  rec- 
ord that  tells  us  that  when  at  last  the  disciples 
were  scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecution 
that  arose  about  Stephen,  they  traveled  as 
far  as  Phenice  and  Cyprus  and  Antioch, 
preaching  the  Word  and  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
Jews  and  unto  Grecians,  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  with  them,  and  a  great  number  believed 
and  were  turned  unto  the  Lord  (Acts  u:  19- 
21).  We  do  not  read  that  they  were  bap- 
tized with  fresh  Pentecostal  power,  but  that 
the  • '  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them."  Was 
not  this  the  equivalent  of  that  first  outpour- 
ing of  power,  and  are  we  not  to  understand 
the  ''hand  of  the  Lord  "  as  a  source  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  is  not  the  method  of  receiv- 
ing power  by  "going"  according  to  his  com- 
mand and  preaching  the  Gospel?  Is  there  any 
promise  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  of 
receiving  power  from  on  high,  except  in  the 
line  of  obedience  to  that  commission?  If 
there  is,  I  have  overlooked  it. 

If  we  contrast  this  great  permanent  com- 
mission with  the  "reminder  commission" 
(Acts  1:  8),  we  note  both  a  parallel  and  a 
contrast.  In  the  reminder  commission,  they 
were  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem  until  they  received 
power,  and  then  they  were  to  begin  the  work 
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of  testimony.  In  the  permanent  commission 
(having  once  received  the  earnest  of  the 
Spirit  at  Jerusalem)  they  were  to  go  and 
preach,  the  power  would  henceforth  accom- 
pany them  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord — 
"the  hand  of  the  Lord  would  be  with  them" 
— the  equivalent  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  com- 
mission contains  the  only  instructions  which 
our  Lord  gave  to  his  disciples  for  their 
future  guidance.  He  said  nothing  to  them 
about  organizing  churches  and  building 
temples  of  worship;  nothing  to  them  about 
church  government;  nor  of  ritual  or  methods 
of  worship.  He  seems  to  have  left  all  these 
things  to  fellowship  and  affinity,  to  circum- 
stances of  time  and  local  environment.  His 
one  command  was  to  go  and  preach,  with 
their  eyes  lifted  to  the  outermost  horizon  of 
the  earth.  The  foreign  mission  interpreta- 
tion of  the  commission  is  the  only  possible 
one.  Beginning  from  Jerusalem,  the  disci- 
ples were  to  make  haste  and  deliver  their 
testimony  to  all  Judea  and  Samaria  and  then 
hasten  on  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  If  we 
have  failed  of  realizing  the  full  measure  of  that 
promised  power,  is  it  not  because  we  have 
tarried  by  the  way  to  build  great  churches 
and  make  ourselves  snugly  comfortable  in 
them  and  forgotten  the  heathen  world  ? 
The  first  church  at  Jerusalem  seems  to 
have  forgotten  the  commission  and  tar- 
ried on  after  receiving  power  from  on 
high,  content  for  eight  or  ten  years  to  hud- 
dle themselves  in  the  home  city  and  preach 
the  Gospel  there  to  Jews  only.  What  was 
the  result  of  that  "  Camp  on  the  Potomac" 
policy?  Read  the  Epistle  of  James  and  it 
will  be  seen.  Now,  the  Jews  were  blinded 
to  the  far-reaching  terms  of  the  commission 
by  their  prejudices,  which  were  not  cured 
even  after  the  Lord  drove  them  forth  by 
sending  persecution,  as  witness  (Acts  n:  19). 
It  was  only  after  the  conversion  of  Saul  that 
the  full  force  of  the  commission  was  under- 
stood, when  our  Lord  said  to  Saul  (who  him- 
self was  desirous  of  prosecuting  his  ministry 
among  his  own  countrymen  at  Jerusalem): 
"Make  haste  and  get  thee  quickly  out  of 
Jerusalem.  Depart,  for  I  will  send  thee  far 
hence  to  the  Gentiles"  (Acts  22:  18-21).  If 
the  Jews  through    prejudice    failed  to  grasp 


the  foreign  missionary  interpretation  of  the 
commission  and  the  immediate  importance 
of  fulfilling  or  executing  it,  we  have  failed 
through  selfish?iess  and,  I  fear,  through 
covetousness  to  execute  this  great  commis- 
sion. We  admit  the  force  of  the  command, 
but  yet  we  do  not  execute  it.  We  have,  in- 
deed, in  the  last  hundred  years  sent  forth  a 
skirmish  line  into  the  heathen  world,  but  we 
do  not  send  forth  the  re-enforcements  and 
bring  on  the  battle  of  the  Lord.  So  long  as 
we  keep  100,000  preachers  at  home  for  70,- 
000,000  of  people,  and  send  a  beggarly  5,000 
abroad  to  1,000,000,000;  so  long  as  we  spend 
annually  $50,000,000  in  interest  and  current 
expenses  on  our  own  churches  and  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  our  Jerusalem  and  Judea, 
and  set  apart  only  a  niggardly  $5,000,000  for 
the  heathen  world,  which  is  Christ's  inherit- 
tance,  how  can  we  expect  to  receive  power 
from  on  high,  either  for  our  home  or  foreign 
work  ? 

When  Headly  Vickers  noticed  for  the  first 
time  the  passage,  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,"  he  looked 
at  it  long  and  intently,  and  arising,  said:  "If 
that  be  so,  then  henceforth  I  will  live  as  a 
blood-washed  man."  So  ought  we  to  con- 
template the  great  commission.  If  Christ 
bids  us  to  go  and  promises  to  be  with  us,  then 
henceforth  let  us  arise  and  go  forth  to  the 
heathen  world,  panoplied  in  the  power  of 
Him  into  whose  hand  all  power  in  Heaven  and 
earth  has  been  given.  It  is  not  to  Jerusalem 
and  Pentecost  that  we  are  to  go  for  power, 
but  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  re- 
ceiving power  as  we  go  on,  in  the  going.  It 
is  not  in  tarrying  and  holding  prayer-meet- 
ings that  we  are  to  get  a  fresh  enduement  of 
power,  but  in  maki7ig  haste  to  fulfil  the  Sa- 
vior s  command,  and  in  the  large  and  gener- 
ous consecration  of  our  wealth  to  the  work  of 
evangelizing  the  world. 

We  have  the  Almighty  Leader;  we  have 
the  Life-giving  Message;  we  have  ten  thou- 
sand college  men  pledged  to  go  to  the  for- 
eign field  as  soon  as  the  way  is  opened  for 
them  to  go.  Our  Mission  Secretaries  are 
every  month  turning  away  volunteers  for  the 
foreign  field.  We  only  need  the  consecrated 
sinews  of  war  in  order  to  inaugurate  the  final 
campaign  for  the  world's  evangelization. 
Let  the    American    Church    this    year,   lay 
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down  $10,000,000,  instead  of  $5,000,000,  for 
foreign  missions,  and  we  will  begin  to  get 
a  taste  of  "  power  from  on  high."  Instead 
of  wasting  our  energies  in  paying  a  paltry 
debt  every  year,  let  us  roll  up  a  vast  surplus 
and  call  for  more  volunteers,  and  the  world 
will  soon  see  the  prophecy  of  Joel  fulfilled  on 
its  largest  scale.  Brethren,  let  us  up  from 
our  knees  and  gird  on  the  armor;  up  from 
our  faces  and  put  away  the  sin  of  Achan  out 
of  the  camp.  Let  the  golden  snow  upon  the 
tops  of  the  millionaire  mountains,  as  well  as 
the  silver  snow  on  the  lesser  hills,  begin  to 
flow  down  on  to  the  vast  heathen  plains,  car- 
rying  with   this  stream    of   beneficence  the 


fruitful  Word  of  God,  and  those  wildernesses 
will  soon  blossom  as  the  rose.  "  To  him  shall 
be  given  of  the  gold  of  Sheba;  prayer  also 
shall  be  made  for  him  continually;  and  daily 
shall  he  be  praised  "  (Ps.  72:  15).  It  will  be 
time  to  pray  after  we  have  given  the  gold. 
We  have  been  reversing  the  order,  praying 
and  giving;  rather  we  have  been  praying  and 
not  giving — that  is,  not  in  any  righteous 
proportion.  When  we  have  filled  our  mis- 
sionary treasury  with  gold,  then  we  may 
pray  with  some  warrant.  Let  us  mind  God's 
order,  and  the  windows  of  Heaven  will  soon 
be  opened. 

YONKERS,    N     Y. 


WHY  WE   GOLF. 


BY    W.    G.    VAN    TASSEL    SUTPHEN. 


At  a  dinner-party,  not  long  ago,  a  certain 
young  gentleman  (and  enthusiastic  golfer) 
started  in  with  the  shell-fish  to  enumerate 
to  his  partner  the  details  of  a  match  that  he 
had  been  playing  that  day.  It  was  not  until 
the  pudding  was  brought  on  that  he  suddenly 
bethought  himself  that  he  had  been  doing 
all  the  talking;  indeed,  the  young  lady  had 
not  said  a  single  word  during  the  entire 
progress  of  the  meal.  It  was  possible  that 
she  was  not  interested  in  the  subject,  incred- 
ible, but  still  possible. 

"I  am  afraid  that  I  have  been  boring  you 
with  this  talk  of  the  shop,"  he  said,  in  half 
apology. 

"Oh  no;  not  at  all,"  was  the  polite  re- 
sponse.     ' «  Only  what  is  golf  ?" 

Precisely;  and  the  great  ungolfed  may  well 
echo  the  silent  young  woman's  query, 
"What  is  golf?"  or  with  still  greater  perti- 
nence, Why  golf?  Surely  some  golfer  should 
stand  ready  to  testify  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
him,  and  yet  the  answer  is  not  one  that  may 
be  given  off-hand. 

In  theory,  golf  is  not  difficult  of  apprehen- 
sion. "  Putting  little  balls  into  little  holes 
with  instruments  very  ill-adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose," was  the  definition  suggested  by  one 
disheartened  neophyte;  and  it  may  serve  for 
the  starting-point  of  our  investigation.  All 
beginners  will  agree  that  a  golf  ball  is  a  very 
small  object,  and,   consequently,  difficult   to 


hit  cleanly;  and  it  is  clear  that  a  hole,  a  foot 
in  diameter,  would  catch  more  short  putts 
than  one  of  four  and  a  quarter  inches.  As 
for  the  clubs,  who  among  duffers  has  not 
spent  time  and  money  in  the  vain  search  for 
an  automatic  driver;  who,  in  the  miseries  of 
bunker  play,  has  not  secretly  longed  for  the 
effectual  assistance  of  a  spade  ? 

Premising  that  the  "outer  barbarian"  has 
acquainted  himself  with  the  rudimentary 
principles  of  the  game  and  has  gone  out  to 
the  links  to  see  the  sport  in  progress,  what 
must  be  the  result  of  his  observations?  He 
sees  two  stout  gentlemen  toilsomely  trudging 
over  hill  and  dale  and  engaged  in  whacking, 
in  painfully  labored  fashion,  at  a  little  white 
ball  of  gutta-percha.  The  display  of  skill  is 
not  obvious,  and  neither  is  the  consequent 
interest.  Quite  properly  may  the  "outer 
barbarian  "  inquire:   "Why golf?" 

There  are  theories  innumerable  to  account 
for  the  very  real  devotion  of  golfers  to  their 
thankless  task,  but  none  is  wholly  satisfac- 
tory. Golf  happens  to  be  fashionable  just 
at  present;  but  the  people  who  play  it, 
because  it  is  the  thing  to  do,  are  not  golfers; 
they  only  use  the  game  as  a  clothes-horse, 
upon  which  to  display  their  tartans  and  red 
coats,  or  as  a  stalking-horse,  for  their  social 
ambitions.  No;  golfers  do  not  play  golf 
because  it  is  an  exclusive  form  of  amusement, 
nor  because  it  is  a  healthy  exercise,  nor  even 
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for  the  sake  of  accumulating  handicap  claret- 
jugs  and  scratch  medals.  They  play  the 
game  because  they  enjoy  it;  but  where  does 
the  fun  come  in  ? 

One  eminent  authority  declares  that  the 
supreme  delight  of  golf  lies  in  the  watching 
of  the  ball  as  it  flies  or  rolls  to  its  appointed 
mark.  In  games  like  tennis  or  baseball  a 
player  having  made  a  successful  stroke  has 
no  leisure  in  which  to  watch  the  result  of  his 
effort,  but  must  immediately  give  his  atten- 
tion to  the  further  progress  of  the  contest. 
In  tennis,  he  must  see  that  his  brilliant  cross- 
court  drive  is  not  nullified  by  his  adversary's 
equally  brilliant  return;  at  baseball,  after 
cracking  out  a  liner  over  shortstop,  he  must 
at  once  begin  the  fatiguing  round  of  the 
bases.  But  the  golfer,  having  brought  off  a 
good  one,  has  only  to  stand  at  ease  and  be 
admired,  while  the  ball  makes  the  run- 
ning. 

There  may  be  something  in  this  theory  for 
the  crack  player,  who  seldom  or  never  makes 
a  mistake;  but  for  one  champion  there  are  a 
hundred  incorrigible  duffers.  And  yet  the 
latter  are  as  keen  over  their  work  as  is  the 
winner  of  a  score  of  medals;  as  a  matter  of 
sober  fact^  they  are  more  than  a  bit  keener. 
It  is  the  man  who  goes  round  in  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  or  so,  who  haunts  the  links  from 
early  morn  to  dewy  eve;  it  is  the  hopeless 
incompetent,  who  smashes  chandeliers  and 
destroys  valuable  bric-a-brac  while  surrepti- 
tiously practicing  his  swing  in  the  hall  on 
rainy  afternoons.  The  scratch  man  may  en- 
joy his  game  while  he  is  actually  playing  it, 
but  one  must  be  something  of  a  duffer  to 
have  the  madness  in  his  very  veins.  It  is 
the  Class  C  man  whose  days  are  spent  in  in- 
effectual foozling  and  whose  slumbers  are 
nightmare  ridden.  The  iron-hacks  on  the 
long-suffering  "gutty"  are  transformed  into 
fiendish  visages  that  gibber  and  mouth  from 
the  vantage  point  of  the  bedposts;  his  driver 
has  become  a  fishing-rod,  the  ball  is  an  im- 
movable object,  and  a  peripatetic  sand- 
bunker  is  coming  up  from  behind  with  the 
speed  of  an  express  train.  With  convulsive 
energy  he  hits  for  the  ninety-ninth  time  at 
the  accursed  object,  but  still  the  "gutty" 
will  not  go,  and  the  bunker  is  upon  him. 
At  his  feet  there  is  a  gleam  of  an  illimitable 
water  hazard;  but  anything  to  escape  that 


awful  bunker.  A  crash,  and  he  realizes  that 
he  has  fallen  out  of  bed  and  into  his  portable 
bathtub.  A  rude  awakening,  but  our  duffer 
does  not  mind,  for  it  is  broad  daylight  and 
time  to  go  a-golfing  once  again. 

Nor,  secondly,  is  the  secret  of  the  fascina- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  player 
is  absolute  master  of  his  fortunes  or  misfor- 
tunes as  the  case  may  be.  At  tennis  and 
similar  games,  there  is  the  element  of  per- 
sonal encounter;  you  win  on  the  mistakes  of 
your  opponent  quite  as  often  as  by  your  own 
skill.  At  golf,  the  ball  is  your  own  property, 
and  no  one  may  interfere  with  your  right  to 
deal  with  it  as  you  will.  If  the  stroke  is  a 
good  one,  its  author  is  justly  entitled  to  all 
the  glory,  and  conversely  he  must  bear  all 
the  odium  of  a  bad  one.  Now  there  are 
many  more  bad  strokes  than  good  ones,  and 
consequently  the  sum  of  pain  must  largely 
overbalance  that  of  pleasure.  The  con- 
sciousness of  free  agency  works  against 
rather  than  for  the  average  player's  self- 
love,  and  it  is  certainly  not  the  whole 
secret. 

The  true  answer  to  the  question  seems  to 
lie  in  the   postulate   that   the   true  golfer  is 
always   expecting  to  succeed,  and   not  even 
repeated   and    humiliating    failure   can  ever 
convince  him  that  final  triumph  is  not  to  be 
his.     Now  golf  is  really  the  most  difficult  of 
all  games  of  manual   skill.     The    conditions 
are  so  infinite  in  their  variety  that  no  stroke, 
however    successful,    can    be    the    slightest 
guaranty  against   failure    in    the   next    one, 
and,  secondly,  there   is  the   total    depravity 
of     all     inanimate     things.       But     of      all 
stumbling-blocks,    that     of     self-deception 
is     the    greatest.       A    man    may    make   a 
lucky  scratch  at  billiards,  but  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  fluke  is  apparent  to   the  by- 
stander, and  in  ten  times  out  of  ten,  to  the 
player  himself.     Granted  that  the  cushions 
are  true  and  the   table  level   and  no  illusion 
is  possible — for  the  laws  of  mathematics  are 
inexorable — the  same   may  be  said  of  a  per- 
fect tennis  and  racket  court.     But  at  golf  it 
is  always  the  unseen   and   the    unknowable 
that  is  working  for  or  against  us.     The  long, 
sweet  drive,  when  you  got  the  whole  weight 
of  your  body  into  the  stroke,   albeit  you  vio- 
lated every  canon    of  orthodoxy;  the  lucky 
run   that   laid    your    half-topped    approach 
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dead  at  the  hole;  the  invisible  blade  of  wire- 
grass  that  forced  the  unwilling  ball  into  the 
cup — all  these  things  contribute  to  self- 
deception.  Remember  that  we  are  speaking 
not  of  the  crack  player,  but  of  the  omnipres- 
ent duffer;  and  even  the  most  hopeless  of  the 
fraternity  is  sure  to  bring  off  a  good  shot 
now  and  then.  Upon  occasion  your  duffer 
will  outdrive  Jehu  himself  (who  drove  furi- 
ously), and  his  approach  shots  and  long  putts 
will  border  upon  the  miraculous.  Everyone 
of  these  brilliant  strokes  may  be  a  shameless 
fluke;  but  the  duffer  is  honestly  unaware  of 
the  fact.  He  believes  that  his  success  is  the 
legitimate  result  of  his  growing  skill,  and  if 
once,  why  not  again?  It  is  the  easiest  pos- 
sible thing  to  lie  abed  of  a  morning  and 
conjure  up  in  one's  mind  a  respectable  score 
for  the  coming  medal  competition.  Even 
allowing  for  a  few  mistakes,  your  imaginary 
card  is  still  well  down  in  the  nineties.  Then 
you  go  out  and  try  it,  and  your  actual  play  is 
so  marvelously  bad  that  you  are  ashamed  to 
hand  in  any  card  at  all.  But  never  mind; 
the  trouble  was  with  that  right-hand  grip  of 
the  club.  Next  time  we  will  take  care  of 
that,  and  then  we  shall  see  what  we  shall 
see. 

And  so  the  unequal  contest  goes  on,  and 
the  duffer, eternally  self-deceived,  is  ever  look- 
ing forward  to  "next  time."  Well,  even  if  the 
"next  time"  never  comes,  the  pleasures  of 
anticipation  are  none  the  less  real  that  they 
are  never  realized;  and  it  takes  so  little  to 
make  the  duffer  happy.  It  is  true  that  he 
dines  only  at  the  Barmecide's  table,  but  oc- 
casionally there  is  a  real  pistachio  nut  in  the 
phantom  savory  of  lamb,  and  now  and  then 
a  drop  of  genuine  sherbet  at  the  bottom  of 
the  empty  glass.  And  so  golf  is  still  worth 
the  playing;  and  of  the  tribe  of  duffers  there 
is  no  end. 

The  psychology  of  golf  is  an  interesting 
study,  and  has  even  attracted  the  attention 
of  eminent  scientists.  What  is  there  in  a 
sand-pit  or  in  the  placid  surface  of  a  horse- 
pond  to  so  irresistibly  affect  the  flight  of  a 
golf  ball  ?  We  see  the  hazard  and  are  fully 
aware  of  the  danger,  and  yet  we  are  power- 
less in  its  baleful  presence.  It  is  not  always 
necessary  to  do  our  very  best  to  avoid  trou- 
ble, but  why  is  it  that  we  so  often  do  our 
very  worst  ? 


Or  again,  we  may  go  out  on  Monday  and 
put  up  a  game  that  the  amateur  champion 
would  find  difficulty  in  beating.  We  attempt 
to  duplicate  the  triumph  on  Tuesday,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  match  we  solemnly  reduce  our 
collection  of  clubs  to  kindling  wood  and  draft 
out  our  resignation  from  the  club.  Only  we 
don't  resign,  and  the  exchequer  of  the  local 
club-maker  profits  hugely  when  we  appear 
as  usual  on  Wednesday. 

Or  take  the  simple  act  of  putting,  the  final 
stroke  in  which  the  ball  is  introduced  to  the 
hole.  It  looks  easy,  and  it  is  easy — absurdly 
so.  An  ignorant  by-stander  will  take  his 
umbrella  and  knock  the  ball  into  the  cup 
time  after  time  with  absolute  confidence  and 
unerring  accuracy.  The  golfer  hangs  over 
the  same  stroke  with  painful  deliberation, 
and  then,  after  all  his  infinite  precaution,  he 
plays — and  misses! 

"Dad,"  said  a  little  girl  who  had  been 
attentively  following  a  match  in  which  her 
father  was  engaged — "why  is  it,  Dad,  that 
when  they  tell  you  that  you  have  two  strokes 
in  which  to  win  the  hole,  you  always  take 
one,  and  when  you  have  only  one  you  always 
need  two  ?" 

The  whole  psychology  of  golf  is  embodied 

in  this  ingenuous  observation  of  the  infantile 

mind. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 

the  golfer  plays  golf  because  he  likes  it,  and 
he  likes  it  because  he  expects  to  play  it  well 
on  that  mythical  "next  time."  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  the  uninitiate  to  comprehend 
this  habit  of  mind,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
for  the  golfing  apostle  to  argue  with  the 
scornful.  More  than  that,  it  is  a  cruel  and 
unusual  form  of  punishment,  to  talk  golf  to 
an  outsider  and  quite  properly  prohibited 
under  the  revised  statutes.  A  golfer  may  be 
allowed  to  bore  his  fellow  maniac  upon  the 
one  condition  that  the  tortured  one  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  retaliate  in  kind,  but 
the  helplessness  of  the  non-golfer  entitles 
him  to  protection.  Finally  the  propaganda 
of  the  golfing  gospel  must  be  conducted  upon 
empiric  principles,  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 
Words  are  only  wasted  upon  the  skeptic; 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  take  him  at  an  un- 
guarded moment  and  smuggle  a  club  into 
his  hand.  And  he  who  came  to  scoff  remains 
to  play. 

New  York  City. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  MANILA. 


BY     WILLIAM       GILBERT     IRWIN, 
Of  the  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 


Spanish  misrule  is  at  an  end  so  far  as  the 
Philippines  are  concerned.  The  work  par- 
tially accomplished  by  Admiral  Dewey  on  May 
ist,  was  completed  on  August  13th,  when 
our  fleet  bombarded  Manila  and  forced  the 
surrender  of  the  city.  To-day,  August  15th, 
Manila  is  ours  from  turret  to  foundation 
stone.  Our  soldiery  are  now  occupying  the 
forts  and  barracks  of  the  city  and  are  camp- 
ing on  the  famous  Lunetta,  Manila's  public 
execution  ground,  where  so  many  real  or  im- 
aginary enemies  of  Spanish  rule  on  these  is- 
lands have  been  led  out  to  slaughter. 

I  stood  on  the  beach  and  watched  the  great 
guns  of  our  fleet  pour  their  shot  and  shell 
into  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  First  the 
"Olympia"  spoke,  and  then  the  others,  with 
the  exception  of  the  "  Monterey,"  joined  in 
the  tumult  of  war's  jubilant  music.  Shell 
after  shell  was  sent  with  unerring  aim  into 
the  walls  and  fortifications,  and  their  explo- 
sion was  marked  by  great  clouds  of  debris. 
Fully  100  shots  were  fired  by  the  vessels 
of  our  fleet  and  then,  without  even  a  reply 
from  the  forts,  the  white  emblem  of  conquest 
was  hoisted  over  the  shattered  walls.  Then 
the  fire  of  our  fleet  ceased,  and  General  Mer- 
ritt  and  Admiral  Dewey  went  ashore  to  the 
city  to  receive  the  surrender  of  General 
Augusti. 

There  was  some  sharp  fighting  on  our  right 


Thirteenth  Minnesota  was  among  the  killed, 
and  the  regulars  lost  four  men.  In  a  charge 
from  the  Spanish  lines  three  guns  of  the 
Astor  Battery  were  at  one  time  captured,  but 
were  recaptured  by  a  charge  with  pistols 
made  by  the  New  Yorkers.  Every  man  in 
the  battery  covered  himself  with  glory. 

Altho  the  fighting  was  over  by  noon  the 
surrender  was  not  formally  accomplished 
until  well  on  in  the  afternoon.  By  this  time 
Old  Glory  was  floating  from  walls  and  pub- 
lic buildings  of  the  city  in  a  dozen  places. 
It  was  just  ten  minutes  of  six  when  the  guns 
of  our  fleet  thundered  out  their  salute  for 
our  newest  acquisition.  The  honor  of  hav- 
ing first  planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the 
walls  of  Manila  belongs  to  a  member  of  the 
First  Colorado  Volunteers. 

During  the  afternoon  our  troops  occupied 
New  Manila,  which  includes  all  the  city 
north  of  Pasig,  which  cuts  off  Old  Manila 
from  the  rest  of  the  city  and  leaves  it  on  the 
southern  bank.  Later  in  the  day  our  soldiers 
occupied  Old  Manila,  and  the  Spanish  gar- 
rison, some  5,000,  stacked  arms  and  sur- 
rendered. The  entire  loss  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  bombardment  and  battle  did  not  ex- 
ceed fifty  killed  and  twice  that  number 
wounded. 

General  Merritt  now  occupies  the  capitol 
building   and    is   establishing    a    provisional 


before  Old  Manila.   Along  the  Pasig  Road  the  government  of  which   he   will  be  the  head, 

enemy  had    prepared    numerous  almost    im-  In    his  proclamation  to   the   people   of   the 

passable  barriers.     Their  sharpshooters  were  island  he  guarantees  the  rights  of  person  and 

also  stationed  here,  under  cover  of  the  foli-  property  and  also  guarantees  all  the  freedom 

age.  When  our  lines  advanced  the  right  was  compatible  with  the  establishment  of  peace 

thrown  against  these    outer  lines,  and  by  a  and  administration  of  the  laws, 
series  of  brilliant  advances   in  the  face  of  a  August  29th. — It  is  indeed  a  difficult  matter 

galling  fire  from  the  Spanish  lines,  all  these  for  one  to  tell  all  that  he    would    concerning 

outer  works  were  captured,  and  the  Spanish  Spanish  misrule  here    on  these  downtrodden 

forces  driven   into    the    main   fortifications,  islands.     The  more  one   sees  of   the   people 


But  before  this  time  the  white  flag  had  gone 
up,  and  now  the  news  came  to  this  part  of  the 
Spanish  forces  and  the  capture  of  Manila  was 
accomplished. 

The  Astor  Battery  lost  its  captain  and 
two  sergeants  and  a  fourth  man  killed;  also 
a  number   of  wounded.     The    bugler  of  the 


here  the  more  he  feels  their  woes  and  sym- 
pathizes with  them.  Here  in  Manila  the 
horrors  of  the  oppression  and  persecution 
were  most  felt,  and  their  evil  influences  will 
live  for  generations  to  come. 

The  triumphant  entrance  of  our  army  into 
Manila  was  made  without  any  show  of  pomp, 
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or  splendor.  There  was  no  great  procession 
for  our  army  entered  in  detachments  of  sin- 
gle regiments.  Everything  was  conducted 
with  order  and  precision.  There  was  no 
molestation  of  private  property,  and  guards 
were  put  in  charge  of  all  public  property. 
Thus  New  Manila  was  protected  from  Binon- 
do  to  Taduay,  and  even  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  city.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Pasig 
our  flag  was  first  hoisted  over  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Malate.  Then  Ermite  fell  before  our 
army  of  occupation  without  a  struggle,  and 
Old  •  Manila,  with  its  great  walls,  its  moats 
and  gates  and  drawbridges,  its  portcullis  and 
parapets  glistening  with  cannons  of  all  pat- 
terns from  the  seventeenth-century  brass  guns 
to  the  great  Krupps  and  deadly  machine  guns 
bearing  the  date  of  1898,  lay  before  our  army. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  a  city  within  walls  at 
places  fifty  feet  high  and  100  feet  wide,  en- 
compassed without  with  moats  100  feet  wide 
and  filled  with  water  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet. 
Then  outside  of  the  four  miles  of  main  walls 
which  inclose  Old  Manila  place  strong  outer 
walls  well  manned  with  cannon.  Imagine 
the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner  gates  of  the 
old  arched  patterns,  each  having  its  draw- 
bridge, and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  Old 
Manila.  Upon  its  main  walls  are  hundreds 
of  guns,  and  there  are  great  magazines, 
arsenals,  prisons,  barracks  and  cathedrals 
within  the  walls.  There  is  also  a  palace, 
which  rivals  those  of  European  courts.  The 
city  is  laid  out  in  narrow  streets,  with  cramped 
plazas  and  queer  Asiatic  buildings.  Walking 
from  New  Manila  across  the  crowded  Puenta 
de  Espafia  and  along  the  La  Lunetta,  and 
entering  Old  Manila,  the  observer  is  imme- 
diately transferred  from  modern  life  to  remote 
medieval  ages. 

In  the  palace  where  Governor- General 
Augusti  recently  labored  so  earnestly  to  lead 
these  islands  forth  from  the  entanglements 
which  his  predecessors  in  office  had  wrought, 
General  Merritt  now  rules  as  military  Gov- 
ernor of  these  islands.  To  tell  the  truth 
Augusti  was  a  man  of  honor  and  justice,  and 
with  more  men  of  his  type  Spain  might  have 
been  spared  much  of  her  recent  humiliation. 
Unlike  Weyler  and  Blanco  and  others  who 
had  preceded  him  as  ruler  of  the  Philippines, 
Augusti  did  not  seek  personal  gain,  and  in 
his  short  rule  he  displayed   those  ennobling 


instincts  which  are    usually  absent   from  the 
Spanish  race. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  famous  Lunetta. 
the  public  execution  ground  of  Manila? 
Without  the  walls  of  the  old  city  and  run- 
ning along  the  Pasig  for  a  distance  and  then 
diverging  in  a  semicircle  around  in  front  of 
the  walls  of  the  old  city,  looking  out  toward 
Ermite  and  inclosing  within  it  fine  plazas 
and  promenades,  dotted  with  palms  and 
olive-trees,  extends  this  fashionable  boule- 
vard, this  execution  ground  where  hundreds 
of  political  prisoners  have  been  shot  down 
while  the  gathered  multitudes  applauded  the 
death  volleys.  But  the  bloody  days  of  La 
Lunetta  are  now  at  an  end,  and  our  soldiery 
are  tenting  along  its  way. 

Let  us  leave  Old  Manila  and  its  dismal 
memories  behind.  Crossing  the  crowded 
Puenta  de  Espafia  we  are  straightway  in  Bi- 
nondo,  the  commercial  district  of  Manila. 
Here  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the 
two  weeks  intervening  between  the  fall  of  the 
city  and  to-day.  Then  the  business  houses 
were  deserted  and  the  shops  and  stores 
closed.  To-day  La  Escolta,  Manila's  princi- 
pal business  street,  is  thronged  all  day  long, 
and  every  business  house  is  in  full  blast. 

The  banks  have  again  opened  their  doors, 
and  the  Custom  House,  now  in  charge  of  the 
officials  of  Uncle  Sam,  is  receiving  customs 
as  usual.  The  Pasig  is  filled  by  the  merchant- 
men of  a  dozen  nations,  and  since  the  long 
blockade  has  been  raised  commercial  Ma- 
nila has  been  seeing  boom  days. 

In  New  Manila,  as  in  Old  Manila,  our 
troops  are  in  complete  control.  No  signs  of 
disorder  are  to  be  seen.  In  the  United  States 
the  general  impression  is  that  on  every  street 
corner  or  in  every  dark  alley  there  is  some 
lurking  Spaniard  ready  to  murder  our  sol- 
diers here;  but  nothing  is  further  from  the 
truth.  We  are  masters  in  Manila,  and  there 
are  none  to  dispute  our  authority.  The 
Spaniards  are  a  very  small  factor  in  the  300,- 
000  population.  Prisoners  within  the  walls 
of  Old  Manila  are  the  5,000  Spanish  soldiers 
who  made  up  the  garrison  of  the  city. 

In  our  rejoicing  over  the  success  of  our 
army  in  Manila  we  rejoice  not  alone.  Here 
in  Manila  Chinese  and  Tagals,  Filipinos  and 
Japanese  alike  rejoice.  Our  victory  has  set 
loose  long  pent-up  English  capital,  and  in 
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the  near  future  these  islands  will  see  an 
awakening  such  as  invariably  follows  the  tri- 
umph of  Anglo-Saxon  arms. 

The  street  scenes  of  Manila  are  strange  to 
an  American.  Outside  the  business  parts  of 
the  city  are  the  queer  thatched  roof  houses 
which  are  found  in  the  country  districts  of 
all  tropical  climes.  Street  gambling  is  one 
of  the  evils  of  the  Philippine  capital,  or, 
rather,  was  one  of  the  evils;  for  since  the 
city  has  been  under  our  rule,  street  gambling 
has  been  prohibited.  Here  the  chief  beast  of 
burden  is  the  water  buffalo,  an  animal  some- 
what resembling  the  ox.  The  queer  little 
Philippine    ponies    draw    the     two-wheeled 


karmahettas  through  the  streets.  The  car- 
riers of  Manila  are  a  picturesque  class,  and 
these  natives  almost  make  human  beasts  of 
burden  out  of  themselves. 

In  the  carcel,  the  penitentiary  of  Manila, 
there  are  confined  1,500  civil  prisoners,  pre- 
sumably. The  first  act  of  our  officials,  after 
the  proclaiming  of  a  military  government 
here,  was  to  give  these  a  trial,  and  in  the  first 
batch  150  were  released.  A  mighty  shout 
was  sent  up  by  the  grateful  prisoners  when 
once  without  the  dirty  prison,  and  they  fully 
realized  that  Spanish  oppression  is  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 


A  PAINTER  MAN  OF  THE  WORLD. 


BY    SOPHIA    ANTOINETTE   WALKER. 


The  London  News  has  told  us  that  when 
Society  returns  from  its  autumn  wanderings, 
one  house  full  of  associations  will  have  been 
altered,  enlarged  and  reconstructed  almost 
past  recognition.  It  is  an  imposing  structure 
in  the  center  of  the  west  side  of  Leicester 
Square,  with  fine  frontage  and  long  first 
floor  windows,  noticeable  enough  even  to 
those  who  know  nothing  of  its  antecedents, 
but  most  interesting  to  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  its  history  during  the  years  1760- 
1792,  when  it  was  the  residence  of  that  ur- 
bane painter,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  When 
he  removed  thither  he  was  thirty-six  years 
old  and  untitled,  with  his  wander-years  in 
Italy  and  six  seasons  of  brilliant  success  as  a 
London  portraitist  behind  him;  and  he  put 
his  entire  fortune  into  the  house,  taking  a 
forty-seven  years'  lease  and  laying  out  ^1,500 
upon  a  gallery  and  painting-room.  This 
venture,  and  the  setting  up  of  his  gilded 
coach,  brought  the  happy  result  that  in  three 
years'  time  he  was  in  receipt  of  ^6,000  per 
year,  an  unprecedented  sum  to  be  earned  by 
an  English  artist,  altho  small  compared  to 
the  sums  squandered  by  royalty  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  upon  Verrio 
and  Laguerre;  for  then,  as  now,  English 
royalty  reserved  its  little  interest  in  art  prin- 
cipally for  the  efforts  of  foreigners. 

A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  still  possible  to 
wander  about  the  house  and  trace  some  of 
the  old  associations  clinging  to  it.     There  is 


a  stately,  last  century  flavor  about  that 
Georgian  hall,  with  its  Corinthian  columns 
and  fluted  shafts,  and  about  its  well-propor- 
tioned staircase,  so  unlike  what  the  modern 
builder  gives  us  now.  The  newels  from 
which  its  balustrades  start  are  carved  with 
acanthus  leaves  and  taper  delicately  to  the 
base.  The  iron  balustrade  itself  bellies  out 
over  the  edge  of  the  stairs,  in  order,  as  one 
sees,  to  allow  easy  passage  up  and  down  for 
ladies  who  lived  in  the  days  when  petticoat 
were  "tempestuous"  and  hoops  "volumi- 
nous." This  low  drawing-room,  with  its 
three  wide  windows  to  the  front,  its  deli- 
cately fluted,  low  chimney-piece  of  white 
marble  inlaid  with  green,  was  the  room  in 
which  Reynolds  received  his  sitters;  and 
there  they  turned  over  his  portfolios  of  draw- 
ings, choosing  character  and  pose  in  the 
classical  mood  of  the  day,  while  awaiting 
their  turn  in  the  painting-room;  but  that 
with  the  gallery  have  long  been  altered  be- 
yond recognition. 

It  seems  as  if  every  one  of  note  of  the 
latter  eighteenth  century  had  passed  through 
that  room.  Lord  Heathfield  bearing  the 
keys  of  Gibraltar;  Garrick,  "his  two  eyes 
equal  to  Argus's  hundred  "  in  mobile  alert- 
ness; Dr.  Johnson,  ponderous  and  snuff- 
covered;  Goldsmith,  turning  over  in  his 
mind  the  sweet  dedication  to  Reynolds  of 
his  just  completed  "Deserted  Village"; 
satirical  Gibbon;  Charles  James  Fox  at   the 
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crucial  moment    of    his    ministerial  career, 
choosing     to     pose     with     the     India     Bill 
in  his    hand;  the  Due   d'Orleans,  afterward 
Philippe    Egalite;     Beau     Brummel    at    the 
age  of  four;  Sterne  with  the  wig  awry  on  his 
odd  head;  and    Burke,  destined  to  speak  the 
oration  when  Reynolds  shall  be  laid  away  at 
St.  Paul's,  after  a  funeral  the  most  imposing, 
the  most  remarkable  for  the  celebrated,  the 
variously  distinguished  personages  which  at- 
tended  it  that   the    eighteenth  century  had 
witnessed,  with  the  sole  exception  of  that  of 
Garrick.     Beside  these    rare    men   came  the 
actresses,    the    beauties,    and    the    English 
dames,   the    Mrs.   Abingdon,   the  Gunnings, 
Lady    Cockburn,     whose    fair    complexions 
"  like  roses  dipped  in  milk,"  were  the  paint- 
ers' delight  and  despair.     The  very  rustle  of 
their  silks  and   the   frou-frou    of  their   bro- 
cades  he   has    kept    for   us,    by  a  few  deft 
touches    of    the      brush      pulling    together 
and    enlivening     the     efforts     of     the     nu- 
merous drapery  men    and    assistants.     Gay 
beauties  passed    up    and    down    that  broad 
staircase  who   had    a  footing    incomprehen- 
sible  to-day   in  the   great    world,   to   serve 
as  models  for  half  of  his  allegorical  figures; 
and  little  children,   whom    he  beguiled  into 
full  expansion  of  their  innocent  playfulness, 
were  caught  by  him  in   archest,   momentary 
moods.     His  colors,  endlessly  experimental, 
might  fade;  but  he  was  still  the  most  sought 
of   painters,     able    jokingly    to    say   in  two 
senses  that   whatever  happened  he   "always 
came  off  with  flying   colors."     Once  only  he 
touched    the  highest   art    in   his    portrait  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragie  Muse,  enthroned 
upon  rolling  clouds  with  attendant  figures  of 
Pity  and  Remorse;  and  everyone  remembers 
the  graceful  compliment  when  he  signed  his 
name  where  it  "  might  go  down  to  posterity 
upon  the  hem  of  her  garment." 

Here,  in  the  room  on  the  right,  the  guests 
assembled  at  five  o'clock — actors,  peers, 
bishops  and  poets,  who  dropped  in  to  meet 
the  sitters  of  the  morning  whom  the  hospita- 
ble painter  had  kept  for  dinner.  His  sister, 
Miss  Frances,  Dr.  Johnson's  "  dearest  dear," 
presided  over  a  haphazard  table,  set  for  a 
half-dozen  and  surrounded  by  as  many  more. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  venison  or  what- 
ever the  market  afforded  sent  up  from  the 
little  kitchen;  but  a  lack  of   decanters   and 


glasses  became  apparent,  which  was,  perhaps, 
as  well  at  a  time  when  gentlemen  drank 
themselves  off  of  their  chairs  so  readily.  It 
was  well  understood  that  meat  and  drink 
were  not  the  main  considerations;  but  "con- 
versation had  its  elbows  on  the  table."  These 
great  wits  made  sharp  speeches;  and  one 
fashionable  man  wrote  that  he  "could  no 
more  be  prevailed  upon  to  dine  there  with 
Goldsmith  and  Johnson  than  with  two  ty- 
(rers"\  and  the  Dean  of  Derry,  after  one  of 
these  prandial  menageries,  wrote  to  Sir  Josh- 
ua, just  made  Mayor  of  his  native  Plympton : 

"  Dear  Knight  of  Plympton,  teach  me  how 

To  suffer  with  unclouded  brow 
And  smile  serene  as  thine, 

The  jest  unkind  and  truth  severe; 

Like  thee,  to  turn  my  deafest  ear. 
And  calmly  drink  my  wine." 
This  house  was  the  first  to  gather  socially 
people  of  all  degrees  of  social  pretensions 
and  to  fuse  them  through  the  invulnerable 
curtesy  and  wide-mindedness  of  the  host  into 
most  delightful  and  inspiring  companies, 
convulsed  with  merriment  by  Garrick,  pro- 
voked into  deeper  thought  by  Johnson,  and 
led  in  literary  appreciation  by  Sterne,  Burke 
or  Goldsmith. 

Here,  struck  in  the  hight  of  his  fame  and 
social  success  by  partial  blindness  and  by 
mortal  disease,  Sir  Joshua's  bright  spirit 
passed  into  the  shadow  of  death.  They  tell 
a  pretty  story  of  the  painter  going  out  of  that 
door  in  his  feebleness  into  the  sunlight  of 
Leicester  Square,  once  a  dueling  ground  and 
the  resort  of  bullies  and  footpads,  trying  to 
recall  a  pet  bird  which  had  escaped  from  the 
studio.  Tho  he  was  not  one  of  the  first 
hierarchy  of  painters,  and  his  work  pales 
beside  that  of  Rembrandt  or  Velasquez,  this 
painter- man-of-the-world  was  distinctly  a 
force  for  sweetness  and  light,  his  work  as  a 
portraitist  calling  to  mind  the  absent  and 
evoking  tender  memories  of  the  dead,  and  in 
his  life  he  was,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "the 
most  invulnerable  man  I  ever  knew." 


The  Art  Club,  for  the  promotion  of  art 
manufacturers  and  municipal  art,  will  soon 
close  its  list  of  1,000  organizing  members, 
and  will  occupy  temporary  quarters  during 
the  building  of  its  new  club-house  on  Bryant 
Park  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Berkeley  Ly- 
ceum, 21  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  using 
the  small  gymnasium  as  an  exhibition  room. 
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DR.     MORITZ    BUSCH'S     REVELA- 
TION OF  BISMARCK.* 

This  is  the  long-expected  work  which  has 
held  all  Germany  in  feverish  expectation, 
whose  possible  revelations  have  been  so 
much  talked  about  and,  in  some  quarters,  so 
much  dreaded. 

At  last  the  secret  is  out.  Dr.  Moritz 
Busch,  who  knew  all  there  was  to  be  known, 
has  told  all  that  he  knows,  and  done  it  with 
very  little  restraint.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
it.  It  is  in  every  variety  of  style  and  subject, 
now  grave  and  now  gay,  now  treating  of  war 
and  now  of  peace,  now  tangling  the  reader's 
brain  in  the  web  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
complexity,  and  now  clearing  and  refreshing 
it  with  a  hearty  laugh  over  the  romps  and 
roystering  of  that  madcap  Junker  giant, 
Otto  von  Bismarck. 

The  author  is  very  much  in  earnest.  He 
takes  great  pains  about  what  he  writes,  and 
very  rarely  indeed  leaves  any  doubt  as  to  the 
authority  he  relies  on,  His  book  is  very 
easy  reading,  with  rapid  and  constant  varia- 
tions from  one  style  and  one  topic  to  an- 
other, plenty  of  sunlight  and  shadow,  of 
storm  and  zephyr,  grave  and  gay,  hot  and 
cold,  let  in  to  give  a  true  North-German  at- 
mosphere and  climate  to  the  book.  No  one 
style  and  no  one  speaker  holds  the  floor  very 
long.  The  scenery  and  actors  are  all  in  mo- 
tion. Now  it  is  war  and  battle,  now  we  are 
in  the  potato  field  at  Varzin.  Of  German 
philosophy  there  is  not  much;  not  a  word  of 
German  theology;  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
about  religion,  especially  in  drawing  the 
Chancellor's  portrait.  Enough  of  malice 
crops  out  to  give  spice  to  the  gossip.  Kings, 
queens,  emperors,  presidents,  great  men  and 
women  come  into  view,  but  only  long  enough 
to  be  dismissed  with  some  notes,  favorable 
or  unfavorable.  The  great  Ranger  who 
courses  through  the  whole  book  and  to 
whom  it  all  belongs  is  Bismarck  himself. 

*  Some  Secret  Pages  of  His  History.  Being  a  Diary 
kept  by  Dr.  Moritz  Busch  during  Twenty-five  Years' 
Official  and  Private  Intercourse  with  the  Great  Chan- 
cellor. With  Portraits.  In  two  volumes,  8vo,  pp.  504 
and  585.     The  Macmillan  Company.     $10.00. 


Yet  these  two  volumes  expressly  disclaim 
a  biographic  or  autobiographic  intent .  They 
certainly  are  not  a  history  of  Germany  in 
peace  or  war,  or  of  its  diplomatic  tangles,  nor 
even  an  account  or  defense  of  Bismarck  or 
his  policy  at  home  or  abroad.  There  is  noth- 
ing systematic  in  the  two  volumes.  The 
auihor  perpetually  harks  back  on  his  own 
lines  of  chronological  order.  He  takes  no 
pains  to  keep  his  story  running  in  one  stream 
and  takes  every  occasion  which  offers  to  say 
what  is  abvious  at  a  glance,  that  he  is  wri- 
ting neither  a  Life  nor  a  Historv,  but  the 
Diary  of  a  life  which  had  tremendous  im- 
portance for  the  present  and  future  history 
of  modern  Europe. 

This  conception  pervades  the  book.  Dr. 
Busch  avows  it  everywhere.  The  whole  work 
turns  on  the  conviction  that  the  man  he  is 
studying  and  whose  inner  thoughts  and  self 
he  is  trying  to  reveal  will  go  down  through 
German  history  side  by  side  with  Martin 
Luther,  Goethe  and  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
last  in  the  great  quaternity  of  German  he- 
roes. 

Dr.  Busch  certainly  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ties for  doing  such  a  work  as  this.  He  tells 
us  what  they  were  and  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  Bismarck  knew  what  he  was  at, 
gave  him  opportunities,  and,  to  some  extent, 
looked  over  his  work.  Certainly  he  granted 
full  permission. 

"  'After  my  death,'  I  said,  '  some  fifty  years 
hence,  perhaps.'  '  It  need  not  be  so  long,' 
he  replied.  '  You  may  even  now  write  on  the 
subject;  and  indeed  I  should  be  pleased  if  you 
did.  And  just  ask  me  when  there  is  anything 
you  do  not  know,  or  are  in  doubt  about.  It 
should  be  my  epitaph.  .  .  .  You  will  pro- 
ceed with  tact  and  discrimination,  and  in  this 
respect  I  must  trust  entirely  to  you.'  ' 

This  was  in  1877,  and  Busch  had  then  been 
in  most  intimate  connection  with  Bismarck 
for  seven  years  as  a  member  of  his  staff 
through  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  even 
more  closely  connected  with  him  afterward 
in  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin.  To  this  later 
period  also  belongs  the  series  of  articles 
written    by     Busch    and    published    in    the 
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Gartenlaube,  for    which   the    Chancellor  fur- 
nished everything  asked: 

"  'You  must  come  to  Varzin,'  he  said, 
'  when  I  am  there  myself.  I  will  give  you 
letters  for  Schoenhausen,  and  Friedrichsruh, 
and  also  for  Kneiphof,  to  my  cousin,  who  now 
owns  the  place,  as  you  should  see  it  too.'  " 

During  all  the  period  from  1870  to  Bis- 
marck's death  Busch  was  employed  to  write 
for  the  press  and,  through  certain  journals 
whose  utterances  were  regarded  as  more  or 
less  inspired  by  the  Chancellor,  to  represent 
him  before  the  public.  As  the  difficulties  of 
the  political  situation  increased  this  became 
a  more  delicate  and  responsible  office.  After 
1878,  when  Dr.  Busch  had  the  Grenzeboten 
at  his  command,  these  articles  came'  to  have 
an  importance  which  made  it  essential  that 
their  writer  should  know  all  that  was  in  the 
Minister's  mind,  and  share  with  him  in  a 
very  important  degree  the  State  secrets.  As 
these  happened  to  be  numerous  and  of  a  kind 
which  from  the  first  provoked  extraordinary 
curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  public,  the  fever 
of  expectation  as  to  the  revelations  of  these 
volumes  is  not  surprising. 

The  matter  introduced  into  them  is  not 
wholly  new.  The  first  volume  contains  large 
portions,  at  least,  of  Dr.  Busch's  publication 
in  1878  on  Bismarck  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  All  this  matter  is  expanded  and  edited 
with  a  freer  hand  than  would  have  been  pru- 
dent or  possible  then,  or  perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  than  is  altogether  prudent  now.  Ex- 
amples of  what  we  allude  to  are  numerous, 
such  for  example  as  Bismarch's  strictures  on 
Steinmetz;  on  his  diminutive  stature,  his 
habit  of  keeping  himself  in  evidence,  and  his 
rather  fractious  temper  as  to  obeying  orders 
and  co-operating  with  other  commanders; 
his  free  criticism  of  King  William  and  the 
Crown  Prince;  his  rough  talk,  impatient  cen- 
sures and  the  truculent  policy  he  is  made  to 
speak  for  in  irresponsible  and  rather  boyish 
outbreaks  which  should  not  be  quoted  at  all 
and  are  not  published  as  representing  his 
serious  convictions.  They  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose, however,  in  making  the  volume  lively 
and  perhaps  true  to  nature  in  its  less  rational 
moods. 

Through  all  this  volume,  as  in  the  second, 
Bismarck  is  the  dominating  figure  in  whose 
presence   kings   and   all   grow   small.      The 


reader  may  even  catch  himself  forgetting  that 
he  is  not  the  military  director  of  the  war. 
He  is  great  enough  to  fill  the  book  with  the 
varied  and  mysterious  charm  of  his  tremen- 
dous personality. 

These  t*o  volumes  are  full  of  passages 
which  are  delightfully  quotable,  some  from 
the  Chancellor's  early  life,  some  showing 
the  simplicity  and  directness  of  his  charac- 
ter, his  habits  of  life  and  religious  convic- 
tions, some  giving  his  estimate  of  the  men 
he  had  to  deal  with,  Napoleon  III  and  his 
Ministers,  Thiers,  Faure,  the  German  gener- 
als and  officials,  and  the  other  great  multi- 
tude who  came  to  his  notice. 

These  personal  notes  are  not  altogether 
pleasing,  it  must  be  admitted.  They  have 
too  often  the  drop  of  extreme  justice  in 
them  and  lack  the  gentler  elements  of  gen- 
erous appreciation.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
fares  as  well  as  any  one,  tho  he  stands  for  a 
vacillating  man  without  foresight  who 
must  be  charged  with  his  own  misfortunes. 
On  De  Grammont  Bismarck  pours  out  his 
wrath  and  scorn  as,  above  all  others,  respon- 
sible for  the  misfortunes  of  France. 

"  '  A  blockhead,  a  coward,  an  impudent  fel- 
low!' said  the  chief,  when  he  instructed  me  to 
write  this  article.  '  You  can  use  the  strongest 
expressions  in  dealing  with  him.'  " 

For  Americans,  as  Busch  reports,  he  "al- 
ways had  a  weakness."  Certainly  he  had 
reason  to  remember  our  Minister  Wafshburn 
in  Paris  with  gratitude.  As  for  the  Ameri- 
can lady  who  sent  him  the  following  note, 
it  probably  amused  him  for  a  day: 

"Graf  von  Bismarck:  Jouissez  autant  que 
possible,  Herr  Graf,  du  climat  frais  de  Ver- 
sailles, car,  un  jour  vous  aurez  a  supporter  des 
chaleurs  infernales  pour  tous  les  malheurs 
que  vous  avez  causes  a  la  France  et  a  l'Alle- 
magne." 

In  the  second  volume  (p.  452)  Dr.  Busch 
refers  again  to  the  Chancellor's  liking  for 
Americans.     He  writes: 

"  In  1873  a  large  portrait  of  General  Grant, 
in  a  handsome  carved  oak  frame,  rested  on  a 
chair  near  the  sofa.  Doubtless  an  indication 
of  the  Prince's  liking  for  Americans.  Their 
substantial  qualities,  their  practical  character, 
which,  however,  neither  excludes  idealism  nor 
the  power  of  self-sacrifice  in  its  pursuit,  their 
vouthful   audacity    combined    with    far-seeing 
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shrewdness  in  all  their  public  and  private  un- 
dertakings, inspired  the  Prince  with  a  hearty 
admiration,  to  which  he  frequently  gave  ex- 
pression in  my  presence." 

This  first  volume,  however,  contains  so 
much  relating  to  the  causes  and  conduct  of 
the  war  which  has  been  quoted  before  and  is 
familiar  to  the  reading  public,  that  most 
readers  will  probably  find  more  that  is  fresh 
and  perhaps  surprising  in  the  second.  In 
this  volume  Dr.  Busch  sticks  to  his  old  meth- 
od of  throwing  light  on  dark  things,  rather 
than  systematically  developing  the  history  in 
which  they  belong.  In  this  way  he  gives 
hints  and  important  facts  which  will  be  of 
use  to  the  future  historian  in  writing  of  the 
unfortunate  Von  Arnim  affair,  of  the  Cultur- 
kampf,  the  Battenberger  business,  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  muddle,  the  relations  between 
Bismarck  and  the  Emperor  Frederick,  and  the 
true  causes  which  led  to  his  retirement  un- 
der the  present  Kaiser. 

In  this  volume  (p.  422)  may  be  read  a 
singular  passage  relating  to  the  Hohenzollern 
candidature  which,  when  we  remember  who 
Bucher  was,  becomes  significant: 

■  This  evening  at  Knoop's,  Bucher  described 
the  candidature  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern, 
in  which  he  himself  had  taken  a  part,  as  'a 
trap  for  Napoleon.'  He  added  that  neither  the 
Emperor  William  nor  the  Crown  Prince  had 
the  least  idea  of  this  feature  of  Bismarck's 
maneuver." 

With  this  must  be  read  Bismarck's  account 
of  his  famous  dinner   at    Berlin  with  Moltke 
and    Roon;     how,   receiving  a    long    pacific 
dispatch    from  the  .King  at  Ems,  he  set  out 
from  Varzin,  determined    that  there    should 
be  no  Olmutz  capitulation  this  time,  saluted 
the    pastor    at  Wussow,  who    stood    on   his 
doorstep,  with  a  gesture  which    said  to  him, 
War!   and  went  on    to    Berlin.     At   Berlin 
Moltke  withered  and  dried   into  an  old   man 
when    he   heard    the  King's  tame   dispatch. 
Bismarck  rewrote  its  two  hundred  words  into 
twenty  without  adding  or  altering  anything, 
but  put  such  a  tone  into  it  that  the  French 
declared  war  at  once,  and    Moltke   bloomed 
out  young  and  fresh  in  a  moment. 

Both  these  volumes  contain  much  which, 
to  readers  interested  in  liberal  politics,  will 
sound  far  more  than  they  could  wish  like  pos- 
itive ill-will  toward  the  Crown  Prince,  after- 


ward the  Emperor  Frederick,  and  the  Em- 
press. This  bitterness  was  based  on  dread 
of  the  English  power  and  policy  and  of  their 
influence  in  Berlin.  The  same  feeling  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Battenberger  alliance,  and 
inclined  Bismarck  so  strongly  to  Russia.  All 
this — and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  in  these 
volumes — is  not  pleasant  reading,  tho  it  ex- 
plains a  good  deal.  There  are  also  indica- 
tions in  the  book  that  Dr.  Busch  is  not  in- 
capable of  animosities  and  prejudices  on  his 
own  acccount,  as,  for  example,  his  reports  of 
Geheimrath  Heinrich  Abeken  and  Herr  von 
Kendell. 

As  to  the  present  Emperor,  Bismarck  ex- 
presses himself  with  the  same  freedom  which 
he  used  in  speaking  of  his  predecessors,  but 
with  this  difference,  that,  in  this  country  at 
least,  very  few  will  disagree  with  him. 

What  they  light  up  more  than  all  is  the 
heroic  figure  of  the  great  Chancellor.  They 
show  him  in  full  size,  in  absolute  reality, 
with  his  prejudices,  his  faults.  They  bring 
out  his  ideas,  the  better  side  of  his  policy, 
and  place  him  in  a  light  where  he  vindicates 
himself,  and  above  all  other  things  enable 
us  to  see  the  moral  side  of  the  man.  For 
beneath  all  the  "blood  and  iron"  lay  a 
deeply  religious  nature  which  inclined  him 
to  the  mysticism  of  the  Bohemian  Brother- 
hood and  made  him  rigorous  in  his  habits  of 
daily  devotion. 

As  one  example  more  from  this  remarka- 
ble man,  we  cite  his  words  in  reply  to  the 
tale  set  afloat  that  Germany  wanted  Pondi- 
cherry  (Vol.  I,  p.  414): 

"1  do  not  want  any  colonies  at  all.  Their 
only  use  is  to  provide  sinecures.  That  is  all 
England,  at  present,  gets  out  of  her  colonies, 
and  Spain,  too.  And  as  for  us  Germans,  colo- 
nies would  be  exactly  like  the  silks  and  sables 
of  the  Polisk  nobleman  who  had  no  shirt  to 
wear  under  them." 


A    History  of   the  Baptists    in    the    Mid- 
dle States.      By    Henry    C.     Vedder,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Church    History   in    Crozer    Theo- 
logical Seminary.     (American  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society,  Philadelphia.     $1.25.) 
Through  a  large  part  of  the  field  covered  by 
this  volume  the    author  has  had   to    plow  the 
first  furrow.     The    field     has    been    little    ex- 
plored.    The  materials  for  the  history  he  pro- 
poses to  write,  tho    abundant,  lie  abroad   very 
much  in    the    natural    condition.     No  one  has 
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collected  or  arranged    them.      Beginning  with 
Hendrik     Hudson's    discovery    in      1609,    Pro- 
fessor Vedder  traces  the  Baptist  beginnings  in 
New    York,    New    Jersey,    Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  finding    no   trace  of   Baptist  leaven 
until  after    the    capture   of    New  York    by   the 
British.      Even  then  the  first  Baptist   meeting- 
house in  New  York  was  not  opened  until  1728. 
In  1763  this  church  numbered  only  forty  mem- 
bers, and  the  celebrated  Morgan  Edwards  had 
difficulty    in    finding    it.      Wandering    up    and 
down    in   his  search,  as  Professor   Vedder  re- 
lates, he  inquired  of    a  respectable  old  gentle- 
man   on    his  porch  where     he   could  find   any 
Baptists    in     the  city.      "  Baptists,   Baptists," 
was    the     reply,      "really,    I     never  heard  of 
anybody   of    that  occupation  in    these   parts." 
Outside  of  the  city  their  growth  was  in  some 
respects  more  rapid.  'By  1800  they  were  firmly 
established  in  this   State.      Professor    Vedder 
devotes  a  special  chapter  to  the  growth  of  the 
denomination    in    New    Jersey,   another  to  its 
development  in   Pennsylvania    and    Delaware, 
and  another  to  its   Western   expansion.     The 
history,  as  related   in   this   volume,  is  marked 
with  no  great  events  or  features,  but  moves  on 
with    the    simplicity  of    the    quiet   annals  of  a 
group  of  churches  quietly  rising  to  their  place 
and  influence  in  the   recognized    sisterhood  of 
evangelical    Churches.       The   author    tells    us 
that  ultimately  these  churches  assumed  a  dis- 
tinctly Calvinistic  type;  but  he  leaves  the  im- 
pression on  his  readers  that  it  was  long  doubt- 
ful whether  they  would  fall  into  the  Arminian 
or  the  Calvinistic  type,  and  that  the  influences 
and  recruits   which   they    received    from    New 
England  were  rather  Arminian  than  otherwise. 
We    suspect    there    is    some    confusion   in  this 
siacement,  or   possibly    some    survival  of   the 
Old  School   Calvinistic   prejudice   against  the  . 
New   Theology    which   was    always    strong  in 
New  England,  and   which    men   now    living  in 
the  vigor  of  their   mental   strength  can  easily 
remember  to  have  heard  reproached  as  Armin- 
ian.    At  all  events,  we  read  (p.  92): 

"  Up  to  1742  the  Arminian  Baptists  had  deci- 
dedly the  advantage  in  numbers  and  enterprise, 
and  seemed  likely  to  become  the  dominating  par- 
ty. The  turning  of  the  tide  may  be  noted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Welsh  Tract  Church.  .  .  .  The 
Baptists  who  came  from  Wales  really  determined 
the  character  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in 
America,  and  finally  overcame  the  strong  Armin- 
ian influence  of  New  England.  From  1742  the 
influence  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  was  par- 
amount. .  .  .  By  the  close  of  the  century  the  Cal- 
vinistic party  was  in  the  ascendancy  everywhere; 
it  had  completed  its  triumphs  by  the  capture  of 
the  stronghold  of  Arminianism,  the  First  Baptist 


Church  of    Providence,  thanks  to  the   Rhode    Is- 
land College  and  President  Manning!" 

There  is  much  to  this  same  effect  in  the 
book,  coupled  with  a  reluctant  recognition  of 
the  strong  recruiting  of  the  Baptist  churches 
in  their  Western  movement  from  New  England. 
They  generally  end,  however,  in  statements 
like  this  (p.  156): 

"This  was  especially  manifest  in  the  Middle 
States,  where  from  the  beginning  a  more  robust 
type  of  pietv  prevailed  than  was  found  in  New 
England.  As  the  people  ot  New  York  moved 
westward  into  the  newer  regions,  which  they 
have  done  by  hundreds  of  thousands  during  this 
century,  they  naturally  determined  to  a  great 
degree  the  type  of  piety  in  the  newer  States.  The 
Baptist  churches  of  the  Middle  States  have  had  a 
far  greater  effect  upon  the  religious  life  of  the 
West  than  have  those  of  New  England,  partly 
because  of  their  larger  numbers,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  their  more  active  demonstrative  piety." 

It  is  rather  amusing  that  the  best  reply  to 
this  had  already  been  given  by  the  author  on 
a  previous  page  (p.  113).  Professor  Vedder 
tells  us  there  that  "  something  more  than  the 
efforts  of  a  handful  of  ministers  "  is  needed  to 
account  for  the  rapid  growth  of  Baptists  in 
this  Western  country,  and  then  proceeds  to  as- 
sign the  New  England  immigration  as  that 
greater  influence: 

"  The  immigration  into  thisdistrict  was  not  by 
way  of  New  York  and  the  Hudson  so  much  as 
from  New  England.  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut furnished  the  greater  part  of  these  new 
settlers.  The  extent  of  this  movement  of  popu- 
lation may  be  measured  by  the  facts  that  in  the 
first  Census  of  1790  Massachusetts  stood  fourth 
among  the  States  in  point  of  population  while 
New  York  was  fifth;  in  the  Census  of  1800  New 
York  had  risen  to  the  third  place  while  Massa- 
chusetts had  fallen  to  a  fifth." 

Professor  Vedder  is  fond  of  statistics  like 
these.  He  uses  them  freely;  often  to  good 
effect,  and  we  raise  no  question  as  to  their 
general  accuracy.  But  he  will  bear  watching. 
This  statement  as  to  the  relative  population  of 
the  States  is  an  example.  In  the  official  Sta- 
tistical Atlas  of  the  Census,  just  published  by 
the  United  States  Government,  Massachusetts 
does  not  stand  in  the  Census  of  1790  "fourth 
among  the  States  in  point  of  population,"  but 
second,  Virginia  being  first.  Nor  was  New 
York  the  fifth,  but  the  fourth.  In  the  Census 
of  1800,  Massachusetts  did  not  fall  to  the  fifth 
place  but  to  the  fourth.  While  it  will  not  do  to 
Jean  too  hard  on  Professor  Vedder,  the  judi- 
cious reader  will  use  his  book  with  profit  and 
pleasure — all  the  greater,  perhaps,  for  some 
occasional  dissent  from  his  conclusions  and 
always    with    admiration  for  the  interest  with 
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which  he  has  invested  the  simple  annals  which 
occupy  so  many  chapters  of  his  book.  The 
interest  of  the  work  rises  when  he  comes  to 
the  expansive  movements  and  the  controver- 
sies which  have  affected  the  denominational 
life,  such  as  the  Campbellite  movement,  the  de- 
velopment of  The  Disciples,  or  that  strange 
contradiction  of  what  we  recognize  as  Baptist 
spirit,  the  "anti-missionary  movement."  A 
particularly  good  and  valuable  chapter  is  that 
which  recites  what  the  Baptists  of  the  Middle 
States  have  done  for  education,  and  gives  the 
history  of  the  denominational  colleges  for  both 
sexes.  The  History  ends  with  a  comparative 
study  of  progress  and  a  series  of  luminous  ap- 
pendices. 

Washington  after  the  Revolution. 
MDCCLXXXIV— MDCCXCIX.  By  Wil- 
liam Spohn  Baker.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.  $2.50.) 
This  handsome  and  deeply  interesting  vol- 
ume is  the  natural  continuation  and  conclusion 
of  Mr.  Baker's  "Itinerary  of  General  Wash- 
ington, I775-I783,"  and  of  his  "  Early 
Sketches  of  George  Washington."  As  the 
title  indicates,  it  covers  the  period  from 
the  resignation  of  his  commission  as  Command- 
er-in-Chief of  the  American  armies,  at  Annap- 
olis, December  23d,  1783,  to  his  death,  Decem- 
ber 14th,  1799.  This  period  was  one  of  mo- 
mentous importance  in  the  life  of  Washington 
and  in  the  history  of  the  Republic.  It  includes 
the  eight  years  of  his  Presidency,  and  those 
that  followed  his  final  retirement  to  private 
life  March  4th,  1797.  The  illustrations  of  this 
period  given  by  Mr.  Baker  are  in  the  form  of 
a  Diary,  and  are  composed  of  selections  for 
each  day  made  from  various  sources  whenever 
an  appropriate  entry  for  the  day  could  be 
found;  first  of  all  from  Washington's  own 
Diary  and  correspondence;  from  the  diaries  of 
contemporaries,  or  their  correspondence  or 
other  writings.  These  selections  are,  of  course, 
not  taken  from  sources  which  are  now  for  the 
first  time  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  orig- 
inality of  Mr.  Baker's  work  consists  in  select- 
ing them,  arranging  them,  and  bringing  them 
together  so  as  to  give  a  living  and  effective  im- 
pression of  Washington  in  his  post-Revolution- 
ary activity.  It  was  a  more  or  less  danger- 
ous experiment  to  attempt  to  combine  such 
fragments  into  a  consistent  and  satisfact- 
ory impression  of  such  a  man  as  Wash- 
ington in  the  most  important  period  of  his 
life.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Baker's  judg- 
ment and  skill  that  he  has  succeeded,  as  he  un- 
questionably has.  The  secret  of  his  art  is  that 
he  has  concentrated  himself  on  the  personality 


of  Washington  and  let  in  very  little  which  did 
not  serve  his  main  purpose  of  illustrating 
that.  This  is  the  point  of  the  entry  on  the 
first  page  concerning  the  Count  de  Solm  por- 
trait and  the  count's  amusing  note  on  receiv- 
ing it: 

"My  General  and  my  Hero  :— I  have  just  re- 
ceived your  picture  and  lam  entirely  taken  up  to 
give  it  a  sufficient  embellishment  by  placing  it 
between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  illustrious 
brother,  Henry.  You  see  that  this  is  a  trio  very 
harmonical.  ...  It  must  be  that  the  picture 
resembles,  for  I  regard  it  as  the  greatest  orna- 
ment of  my  fortress." 

It  is  carried  out  consistently  to  the  end.  The 
whole  series  is  managed  so  as  to  present  the 
great  man  in  the  wonderful  simplicity  and  ele- 
vation of  his  life.  The  glimpses  of  and  allu- 
sions to  public  affairs  and  current  history  are 
just  enough  to  illuminate  the  central  figure, 
but  not  enough  to  draw  off  attention  from  it. 
We  see  Washington  in  his  home,  in  the  impres- 
sion he  made  on  the  distinguished  people  that 
resorted  to  Mt.  Vernon  in  an  unbroken  stream; 
we  see  him  in  his  attention  to  the  business  of 
his  estate,  the  school  in  which  he  was  trained; 
we  see  his  enterprise  and  eagerness  to 
welcome  every  new  project  that  promised 
solid  returns,  such  as  the  improvement  of  the 
Potomac  and  his  correspondence  with  Arthur 
Young,  and  construction  of  the  one  first-class 
barn  in  Virginia  on  plans  furnished  by  Arthur 
Young.  We  see  him  as  an  enterprising  farmer 
improving  his  stock  and  anxious  that  the  other 
farmers  of  the  country  should  profit  by  what 
he  is  doing.  Many  of  the  lines  of  the  picture 
are,  of  course,  familiar,  such,  for  example,  as 
his  love  of  fox-hunting  and  pride  in  his  stud 
of  horses  and  his  pack  of  hounds.  Most  im- 
portant of  all  are  the  glimpses  we  have  of  the 
great  man  in  the  serious  relations  of  his  pub- 
lic life.  The  notes  collected  by  Mr.  Baker  are 
often  brief  flashes  which  reveal  more  than 
some  longer  essays  do  and  in  a  more  lifelike 
manner.  We  see  his  profound  deliberation, 
rather  than  reluctance,  as  to  taking  the  great 
office  proposed  to  him  and  the  spirit  in  which 
he  assumed  it.  We  see  him  suffering  under 
the  vexations  to  which  the  American  people 
have  too  often  subjected  their  great  men  since 
William  Maclay  began  to  practice  those  arts  on 
Washington,  and  practiced  them  so  success- 
fully that  his  unconquerable  repugnance  to  a 
longer  experience  of  such  treatment  was  the 
potent  consideration  which  moved  him  to  refuse 
a  third  nomination — more  potent  with  him  than 
any  democratic  theory  as  to  long  Presidential 
terms.  We  have  followed  Mr.  Baker  through 
his    compilation    with    an    unfailing    interest, 
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which,  if  it  is  not  always  fed  by  new  streams 
from  fountains  never  opened  before,  is  as 
fresh  in  its  impression  as  if  it  were. 


Ministerial  PRIESTHOOD.  Chapters  {Prelim- 
inary to  a  Study  of  the  Ordinal)  on  the  Ra- 
tionale of  Ministry  and  the  Meaning  of  Chris- 
tian Priesthood.  With  an  Appendix  upon 
Roman  Criticism  of  Anglican  Orders.  By 
P.  C.  Moberly,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Pastoral  Theology,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of 
Christ  Church.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$4-00.) 
We  should  describe  this  volume  as  by  much 
the  ablest  recent  defense  of  the  sacramenta- 
rian  or  priestly  theory  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try. The  subject  is  presented  and  handled 
throughout  from  the  Anglican  point  of  view,  in 
entire  consistency  with  the  Ordinal  of  that 
Church  as  against  the  Low  Church  and  non- 
Episcopal  theory,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  on  the  other.  The  work  is  es- 
sentially a  reply  to  the  freer  views  of  this  sub- 
ject which  have  gone  into  currency  supported 
by  the  strong  names  of  Hatch,  Hort  and  Light- 
foot.  Dr.  Moberly  asserts  against  them  that 
certain  assumptions  must  lie  back  of  our  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  among  these  he 
places  that  of  the  Apostolate  as  lying  back  of 
all  and  under  all.  Instead  of  basing  the 
Church  on  the  authority  of  the  keys,  as  Rome 
does,  he  bases  it  on  our  Lord's  constitution  of 
the  Apostolate  and  the  critical  passage  naduc 
cnrearaTiKiv  fie  6  Trarr/p  myco  7ri/j.7vo)  v/u.a£.  He  dis- 
cusses the  relation  of  the  outward  to  the  in- 
ward, of  form  to  life  and  substance,  with  great 
acuteness.  While  he  admits  that  Rome  has 
elevated  the  outward  above  the  inward,  and 
thus  invalidated  the  relation  between  them,  he 
finds  a  dangerous  depreciation  of  the  outward 
in  Protestant  practice,  of  which  the  true  cor- 
rective lies  in  the  Anglican  Ordinal.  The 
ability  of  the  book  is  obvious.  Its  validity  as 
an  argument  will  depend  on  the  validity  of  its 
assumptions,  which  is  a  point  by  no  means  be- 
yond question.  That  it  is  impossible  to  inter- 
pret the  New  Testament  without  bringing  to  it 
certain  a  priori  assumptions  we  agree,  but  that 
does  not  exempt  from  critical  examination  the 
assumptions  we  start  with. 

Studies  of  the  Mind  in  Christ.     By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Adamson,  B.D . ,  formerly  Examiner 
for  Divinity  Degrees  in  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity.      (Imported     by    Charles    Scribner's 
Sons.     $2.50.) 
This  is  a  book  which  will  not  only  repay  the 
reader,  but    the    more   carefully    he  reads  the 
richer   will    be    his    harvest.     The    author    is 


known  to  us  by  his  volume  "  The  Spirit  of 
Power,"  which  has  already  reached  a  second 
edition.  The  present  work  is  one  of  those 
somewhat  cautionary  restudies  of  the  revela- 
tion of  the  mind  of  Christ  contained  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  have  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  discussion  of  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh.  We  can  give 
only  the  briefest  sketch  of  the  author's  line  of 
thought.  After  remarking  on  certain  points  as 
to  which  our  Lord  affirmed  his  own  ignorance, 
he  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  real  and  apparent 
supernatural  knowledge,  of  his  possessing 
knowledge  that  belongs  only  to  God,  of  his 
spiritual  knowledge,  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament,  some  characteristics  of  his  knowl- 
edge, its  roundness  and  grasp  of  the  future, 
his  self-guidance,  his  plan,  some  of  his  char- 
acteristics as  a  miracle  worker,  and  closes  with 
a  chapter  on  the  identity  of  his  consciousness 
before  and  after  the  resurrection.  The  work 
is  reverent  and  devout  in  tone.  The  author 
writes  from  the  standpoint  of  the  catholic 
faith  and  the  catholic  theology,  but  on  a  line 
of  free,  liberal  and  intelligent  treatment  of 
Scripture.  He  is  very  suggestive  and  has  an 
all-around  way  of  looking  at  every  point  in  the 
case,  even  the  minutest,  which  commands  con- 
fidence. 

Synonyms    of   the    Old    Testament.      Their 
Bearing  on  Christian  Doctrine.     By  the  Rev. 
Robert   Baker  Girdlestone,    M.A.,   Canon  of 
Christ  Church.   Late   Principal   of    Wycliffe 
Hall,  Oxford.     (James  Nisbet  &  Co.,   Lon- 
don.   $3.00.) 
This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of   a  work 
which  has  been   in  standard  use  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and  has  hardly  anything 
to  rival  it    now    except  the    Hebrew  and    New 
Testament  Lexicons,  which  meet  the  case  only 
in  a  roundabout  way  and  at  the  cost  to  the  stu- 
dent of  a  great  deal  of  labor  of  which  he  is  re- 
lieved in  Principal  Girdlestone's  volume.     The 
revision  has  brought   the    work    up  to  present 
standard     without    changing   its    character  or 
its   devout   practical    tone.     It   still  remains  a 
classified   study   of  the  words  which  represent 
the  great  topics  of  biblical  history  and  doctrine, 
such  as  the  names  of  God,  the  terms  to  denote 
soul  and  spirit,  heart,  will,  conscience,  sin,  re- 
pentance,   atonement,    conversion,    righteous- 
ness,   faith,    grace,    redemption,  forgiveness, 
justification,    heaven,    hell,    and   many    other 
critical  biblical  terms.     These  terms  are  stud- 
ied carefully  with  philological  aids  in  the  phil- 
ological method,  and  with  competent  compara- 
tive knowledge.     The    work  will  be  useful  to 
the    student   of    the  Old    Testament   text    and 
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hardly  less  so  to  the  student  Of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. While,  in  its  careful  discrimination  of 
the  meaning  of  terms  it  renders  the  student  of 
Christian  theology  an  invaluable  service,  not 
only  by  furnishing  him  with  the  guiding  facts, 
but  by  teaching  him  to  keep  humbly,  rever- 
ently and  with  confidence  to  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture. There  is  no  attempt  to  shirk  difficulties, 
still  less  to  deny  them.  Without  being  dog- 
matic the  author  combines  a  devout  and  rever- 
ent spirit  with  accurate  scholarship  which  is 
truly  inspiring,  and  introduces  the  student  to 
an  examination  of  the  Sacred  Word  which  can- 
not fail  to  nourish  and  strengthen  his  faith. 

Homiletic:  Lectures  on  Preaching.  By 
Theodor  Christlieb,  D.D.,  Formerly  Profess- 
or of  Theology  and  University  Preacher  at 
Bonn.  Edited  by  Th.  Haarbeck,  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Irwin,  M.A.  (Imported 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.75.) 
The  German  text  of  this  volume  was  edited 
soon  after  the  author's  death  by  the  principal 
of  the  school  for  evangelists,  the  Johanneum, 
which  had  been  founded  by  Christlieb  him- 
self, and  where,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  gathering  around  him  a  large  circle  of 
believing  students  who  promised  to  be  apt  dis- 
ciples in  their  master's  methods  for  developing 
a  more  scriptural  and  spiritual  pulpit.  What 
Christlieb's  own  method  and  spirit  were  those 
who  saw  and  heard  him  at  the  great  meeting 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  this  city  in  1873  or 
who  have  read  his  address  on  "  Rationalism  " 
will  not  need  to  be  told.  The  justification  of 
the  addition  of  this  new  volume  to  the  already 
crowded  shelves  of  Homiletics  is  the  spirit  of 
Christlieb  himself.  What  made  him  unique 
among  teachers  of  theology  and  preachers  in 
the  pulpit,  gives  this  book  its  distinctive  char- 
acter. It  is  a  manual  for  training  preachers 
in  biblical  methods  and  for  bringing  them  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  discipline  which  will 
open  to  them  the  practical  relations,  responsi- 
bilities and  higher  inspirations  of  the  Christian 
pulpit. 

The   Incarnate   Saviour.     A   Life  of  Jesus 

Christ.     By  the  Rev.    W.    Robertson  Nicoll, 

M.A.,  LL.D.y   Editor  of"  The  Expositor." 

(Imported    by    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

$1.25.) 

This   is  a    new   edition   published    in  a    less 

expensive  form  to  bring  a  very  valuable  work 

within  the  reach  of  all  buyers.     It  is  a  Life  of 

Christ  quite  different  in  tone  and  method  from 

the  "critical"  Lives  of  Christ  to  which  we  have 

been  treated  in  recent  years  and   of  which  the 

Christian    public    has    become    heartily    tired. 

Dr.  Nicoll's  work  is  done    on    a  method  which 


will  command  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of 
all  believers.  It  presents  the  material  of  our 
Lord's  life  in  solid  topics  treated  in  a  positive, 
inspiring  manner.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of 
thought  expressed  with  a  great  deal  of  force 
and  in  a  very  attractive  way.  It  is  a  life  which 
appeals  to  the  reader's  heart  as  well  as  his 
intellect  and  should  leave  the  divine  image  of 
the  God-man  imprinted  upon  it.  We  hope  that 
this  new  and  cheaper  edition  will  bring  the 
book  into  general  circulation. 

The  Life  of  Judge  Jeffreys.  By  H.  B.  Ir- 
ving, M.A.,  Oxon.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$4.00.)  Mr.  Irving  must  be  admitted  to  have  the 
courage  of  his  opinions.  To  use  his  own 
words,  this  volume  is  an  attempt  to  present  "  a 
rather  different  estimate  of  Jeffreys's  life  and 
character  from  that  generally  accepted."  How 
far  he  has  succeeded  in  the  attempt  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  He  pleads,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  for  considerable  modifications  of  Ma- 
caulay's  unsparing  severity.  But  unfortunate- 
ly the  witnesses  on  whom  he  relies  call  for  so 
little  modification  as  to  leave  the  picture  sub- 
stantially unchanged.  He  shakes  his  head 
gravely  at  the  accounts  which  have  come  down 
to  us  of  Jeffreys's  behavior  when  Baxter  was 
brought  before  him  for  trial,  but  he  can  find  no 
other  account  to  set  against  those  we  have. 
As  to  the  "  Bloody  assizes  "  which  followed 
Monmouth's  collapse,  he  has  more  to  allege  in 
mitigation,  but  at  last  has  to  acknowledge  that 
the  overwhelming  authority  of  Sir  James 
Stephen  and  Hallam  is  against  him.  The 
most  that  he  is  able  to  establish  is  that  Jeffreys 
was  a  better  lawyer  than  the  common  opinion 
has  made  him,  and  that  there  is  some  excuse 
for  his  frenzy  in  the  cruel  torture  he  had  to 
undergo  in  frequent  attacks  of  stone.  The 
book  is  written  with  candor,  and  makes  the 
impression  of  an  author  who  is  ready  to  stand 
by  the  evidence.  About  all  that  Mr.  Irving 
has  succeeded  in  achieving  for  Jeffreys  is  what 
might  be  done  for  Nero,  Tiberius  or  Caligula. 
He  has  discovered  some  few  mild  moments  in 
his  life  and  the  features  of  his  character,  where 
he  does  not  overwhelm  us  with  his  genius  for 
the  terrible. 

Klondike  Nuggets,  and  How  Two  Boys 
Secured  Them.  By  E.  S.  Ellis.  (New  York: 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  $1  00.)  Boys  will 
be  interested  in  this  rattling  story  of  the  Klon- 
dike. It  is  full  of  lively  adventure  and  exci- 
ting experiences,  and  is  told  in  a  straightfor- 
ward, off-hand  style  just  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  illustrations  are  many,  and  they 
go  well  with  the  spirit  of  the  story. 
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Fortuna.  A  Story  of  Wall  Street.  By 
James  Blanchard  Clews.  (New  York:  J.  S. 
Ogilvie  Publishing  Company.  $1.00.)  It  is 
very  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  this  story 
that  an  excellent  financier  is  not  necessarily  a 
good  novelist.  Mr.  Clews  is  a  well-known 
Wall  Street  man  who  knows  the  ins  and  outs 
of  finance  as  a  bright  boy  knows  his  alphabet; 
but  when  he  comes  to  the  task  of  the  literary 
artist  and  the  story-teller  he  falls  into  water 
beyond  his  depth  and  disappears.  We  hasten 
to  say,  however,  that  Fortuna  is  a  book  not  un- 
instructive  to  read.  It  tells  a  great  deal  worth 
knowing  about  Wall  Street  and  the  ways  of 
brokers  and  financiers,  information  that  is  au- 
thentic and  at  first  hand. 

A  Lovable  Crank;  Or,  More  Leaves  From 
the  Roses.  By  Barbara  Yechton.  (New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.)  This  is  a  novel 
drawn  strictly  on  feminine  lines;  the  pages 
prattle  with  the  smart  and  lively  girlishness 
beloved  of  us  all.  To  be  sure  the  masculine 
gender  nominally  asserts  itself,  a  just  share  of 
the  chapters  being  reports  by  lads,  very  lady- 
like lads,  of  matters  most  interesting  to  girls; 
and  the  boys  and  men,  lack  what  they  may  in 
virility,  seem  to  have  a  fairly  jolly  time  of  it, 
and  in  the  end  all  is  well  with  the  best  of 
them.  It  is  a  chipper  and  agile  story,  running 
its  course  with  artful  artlessness  in  sunshine 
and  shadow.  Young  people,  especially  girls, 
will  find  it  very  entertaining. 

A  Cape  Cod  Week.  By  Annie  Eliot  Trum- 
bull. (New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  $1.00.) 
A  book  like  this  is  delightful  reading  for  both 
young  and  old.  It  is  light,  bright,  breezy, 
pure,  full  of  delicate  humor  and  fragrant  of  sea 
and  shore.  It  is  a  week  of  happy  life  con- 
densed into  an  hour's  reading.  There  is  not 
much  of  a  story  in  it,  but  the  characters  keep 
up  a  lively  chattering,  in  which  we  feel  the 
spirit  and  see  the  flash  of  cheerful  andcultured 
minds  that  have  been  turned  loose  to  enjoy  an 
outing. 

Among  the  Forces.  By  Henry  White  War- 
ren, LL.D.  (New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains. 
$1.00.)  Young  people  may  read  with  profit 
this  little  book  of  stories  about  the  forces  of 
nature.  Bishop  Warren  has  a  fine  gift — he  can 
tell  a  story  with  few  words  and  effectively. 
Natural  philosophy  in  its  larger  features  was 
never  more  attractively  set  before  the  young 
mind  than  in  these  sketches.  Each  little  story 
illustrates  a  great  operation  of  natural  law 
with  special  reference  to  its  application  to  the 
needs  of  mankind. 


THE  II  fads  woman.  By  Kenneth  Grahame. 
(New  York:  John  Lane.  35  cents.)  This 
sprightly  little  story  has  its  undertow.  The 
reader  will  never  be  safe  while  following  its 
current.  It  is  a  piece  of  fun  with  an  ironical 
flavor  and  a  polemical  aim.  The  heroine  is  a 
beautiful  girl  who  accepts  the  office  of  execu- 
tioner (headswoman)  and  performs  her  grue- 
some duties  with  aplomb  until  a  handsome  vic- 
tim escapes  her  ax  and  block  to  marry  her. 
After  that  everybody  is  happy. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

"Frances  E.  Willard:  The  Story  of  a 
Noble  Woman,"  by  Florence  Witts,  is  soon  to 
be  published  by  Thomas  Whittaker. 

The    Hon.    Edwin    S.    Wallace,   United 

States  Consul  for  Palestine,  will  publish 
through  the  Revell  Company  this  fall  "Jeru- 
salem the  Holy." 

.  ...Hannis  Taylor,  LL.D.,  late  Minister  to 
Spain,  is  the  author  of  a  historical  treatise  on 
"  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Con- 
stitutions," which  is  shortly  to  be  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

....Marie  Corelli,  in  her  new  novel,  on 
which  she  is  now  working,  is  to  take  up  the 
questions  connected  with  the  inner  workings 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  story  is  said  to  be 
a  longer  and  more  serious  one  than  any  which 
she  has  yet  written. 

....Miss  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud,  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  The  Independent,  has  a 
volume  of  ballads,  called  "  Down  Drury  Lane," 
coming  out  this  month.  These  are  written  in 
the  spirit  of  Cowper  and  Goldsmith,  and  are 
published  by  the  Century  Company. 

. . .  .The  committee  in  Chicago  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  Eugene  Field  monument,  have 
sent  out  another  appeal  to  the  press  for  more 
money.  If  they  can  raise  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars more  everything  will  be  accomplished; 
but  if  not  the  scheme  may  fall  through. 

A  very  valuable  Bibliography  of  theo- 
logical and  Semitic  literature  published  dur- 
ing the  year,  edited  by  Prof.  W.  Muss-Arnolt, 
is  issued  separately  and  as  a  supplement  to  the 
theological  and  Semitic  magazines  published 
by  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  makes  thirty- 
one  close  pages  of  titles. 

....  The  London  Academy  and  The  London 
Spectator  are  delighted  in  having  discovered 
"  the  coming  American  critic"  in  the  person  of 
Mr.    John  Jay  Chapman.     Mr.  Chapman  is  a 
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Harvard  graduate  and  a  radical  on  all  political 
questions.  His  recent  critical  essays  have 
been  on  Walt  Whitman  and  Emerson. 

.  .  .  .  Altho  Emile  Zola  necessarily  gives  much 
of  his  time  to  the  Dreyfus  case  he  has  never 
had  any  idea  of  relinquishing  literature  for 
politics.  He  has  planned  out  already  a  series 
of  four  books  in  the  stillness  and  seclusion  in 
which  he  is  now  living,  which  will  in  a  measure 
prove  sequels  to  "  Lourdes."  "  Rome,"  and 
"Paris";  but  they  will  in  nowise  relate  to  the 
Dreyfus  affair. 

....M.  Rostand's  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac" 
has  been  the  literary  and  dramatic  sensation 
of  Paris  and  London  for  the  past  year.  An 
English  translation  has  just  been  made  by 
Gladys  Thomas,  which  is  said  to  be  not  only 
careful  and  accurate  but  almost  as  spirited  and 
melodious  as  the  original.  Messrs.  R.  H.  Rus- 
sell &  Co.,  of  this  city,  who  are  to  publish  the 
translation,  announce  that  more  than  75,000 
copies  of  the  original  book  have  been  sold  in 
France. 

....Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  will  soon 
revisit  the  United  States  to  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures  during  the  months  of  December  and 
January  on  "  The  Victorian  Epoch  in  English 
History,"  "The  French  Revolution,"  and 
"Omar  Khayyam."  Mr.  McCarthy  has  been 
our  English  correspondent  since  the  death  of 
James  Payn,  and  years  ago  was  on  the  editor- 
ial staff  of  The  Independent. 

Dr.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  who  has  re- 
cently published  "  The  Scientific  Aspects  of 
Christian  Evidences,"  is,  perhaps,  best  known 
as  a  leading  student  of  the  glacial  period.  He 
is  a  professor  at  Oberlin,  O.,  and  was  for 
twenty  years  a  Congregational  pastor  in  New 
England.  For  fourteen  years  Dr.  Wright  has 
been  editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Upon 
glacial  subjects  Professor  Wright's  chief  work 
is  "  The  Ice  Age  in  North  America,  and  Its 
Bearings  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man." 

A    Modern  Novel  Club  has    been  started 

in  St.  Louis  to  study  "  human  nature  and  its 
environment  in  the  modern  realistic  problem 
novel."  These  are  the  novels  selected  for 
study:  "The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,"  by 
Stephen  Crane;  "  Angular  Stone,"  by  Emillia 
Pardo  Bazan;  "  Story  of  Ab,"  by  Stanley  Wa- 
terloo; "The  Man  Who  Wins,"  by  Robert  Her- 
rick;  "  John  Gabriel  Borkman,"  by  Henrik 
Ibsen;  "The  Master  Craftsman,"  by  Walter 
Besant;  "  The  Descendant,"  by  Ellen  Glasgow ; 
"  The  Whirlpool,"  by  George  Gissing,  and 
"  Helbeck   of  Bannisdale,"  by  Mrs.   Humphry 


Ward.  In  discussing  each  book,  the  club 
member  is  told  that  "its  value  as  a  study  of  life 
should  not  be  overshadowed  by  any  traditions 
concerning  literature." 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

A  Puzzling  Pair.    By  Amy  Le  Fcuvre.    8*6x6*6,  pp.144. 
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Faith  Building.    By  Wm.  P.  Merrill.    6x3^,  PP.  77.  New 

Fork:  Fleming   H.  Kevcll   Co 0  25 

Saint  Paul:  An  Autobiography.  Transcribed  by  the  Dea- 
coness. Gx'SM.  pp.  49.  New  Vork:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co 0  25 

Korean  Sketches.    By  James  S.  Gale.    7*6x5,  pp.  256.  New 

York:    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co 10 

Christie,  the  King's  Servant.  A  Sequel  to  "  Christie's 
Old  Organ."  By  Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton.  7*6x5,  pp.  168. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co 0  75 

The   Dream  of  Youth.    By  Hugh   Black.    7*6x5,  pp.  40. 

New  York;  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co • 0  30 

Agatha's  Unknown  Way.  By  "Pansy."  7*6x5,  pp.  58.  New 

York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co 0  30 

A  Century  of  Indian  Epigrams.    By  Paul  E.  More.    6*6x 

4*6,  pp.124.    New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 100 

A  Lover  of  Truth.    By  Eliza  O.  White.    7x4*6,  pp.  319. 

New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co t  25 
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New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 1  50 

Prisoners  of  Hope.    By  Mary  Johnston.    7*6x5,  pp.  378. 

New  York;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 1  50 

A  Child's  History  of  England.  Ry  Charles  Dickens.  8x5*6, 

pp.400.    New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 2  50 

The  Goede  Vrouw  of  Mana-ha-ta  at  Home  and  In  Society. 
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History  of  Christian  Doctrine.    By  Geo.  P.  Fisher.    8x5*6, 

pp.583.    New  York :  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons 2  50 

Historical  Tales,  Russian.     By  Chas.  Morris.    7*6x5,  pp. 

328.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co 125 

Historical    Tales,  Japan  and    China.    By   Chas.  Morris. 

7*6x5,  pp.  353.    Philadelphia:  J.  Lippincott  Co 1  25 

Tecumseh,  Chief  of  the  Shawanoes.  By  Col.  H.  R. 
Gordon.  7*6x5,  pp.  312.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co 1  50 

The  Counterpane  Fairy.    By  Katharine  Pyle.    7*6x5,  pp. 

191.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co 125 

The  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport.  By  Several  Authors,  llx 
7*6,  pp.  444.  Parts  16, 17  and  18.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons 100 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  ByG.  M.Taylor.  7*6x5, 

pp.269.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co 2  15 

Glimpses  of  God.  By  B.  Gwernydd  Newton.  7*6x5,  pp. 
259.  Cleveland:  Franklin  Ave.  Congregational 
Church 1  25 

Doctrines  of  Christ.    By  J.  M.  Conner.    7x4*6.  pp.  204. 

Little  Rock :  Printing  Dept.  Shorter  University 1  00 

Essays  on  Literary  Art.    By  Hiram  M.  Stanley.    7*6x5, 

pp.164.    London:  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co 125 

Latin  Grammar.    By  B.  L.  Glldersleeve.    7*6x5,  pp.  328. 

New  York  :  University  Pub.  Co 0  80 

The  Secret  of  Achievement.    By  O.  S.  Marden.   7*6x5,  pp. 

372.    New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co 150 

Loom  and  Spindle.    By  H.  R.  Robinson.    6x4*6,  pp.  216. 

New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co 1  25 

A  Country  Idyl.    By  S.  K.  Bolton.    7*6x5,  pp.  274.    New 

York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co 1  25 

Lois  and  Her  Children.    By  A.  H.  Rich.    7*6x5,  pp.  228. 

Boston  :  The  Pilgrim  Press 1  00 

With  South  Sea  Folk.    By  E.  T.  Crosby.    7*6x5,  pp.  208. 

Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press 1  00 

The  Story  of  a  Pumpkin  Pie.    By  Wm.  E.  Barton.   10x7*6. 

pp.50.    Boston  :  The  Pilgrim  Press 0  50 

RexRegum.    By  Sir  Wvke  Bayliss.    7*6x5,  pp.  192.    New 

York:  TheMacmillan  Co 2  00 

Marie  Antoinette.    By  E.  M.  Cope.    7*6x5,  pp.  460.    New 

York :  The  Macmillan  Co 2  50 

Chaucer  to  Arnold.    By  A.  T.  George.    7*6x5,   pp.  676. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co 1  00 

Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese.    By  E.  B.Browning.    6x5. 

pp.100.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co 100 

"  Lady"  Vere.    By  L.M.  Elshemus.     7*6x5,  pp.  126.    New 

York :  Eastman  Lewis 1  00 

Mammon.  By  L.  M.  Elshemus.  7*6x5,  pp.  186.  New  York  : 

Eastman  Lewis 1  00 

Goethe's  Egmont.  By  Max  Winkler.  7*6x5,  pp.  276.  Bos- 
ton: Ginn  &  Co 1  00 

The   Patriots  of  Palestine.    By  C.  M.  Yonge.    7*6x5,  pp. 

263.    New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker 125. 


EDITORIALS. 


ROOSEVELT  FOR  GOVERNOR. 

The  nomination  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  at 
Saratoga  was  distinctly  a  triumph  of  the 
forces  which  purify  politics  and  promote 
good  government. 

It  is  not  true  that  a  boss  procured  this 
nomination  or  could  have  prevented  it.  It 
was  made  by  the  people  of  the  Republican 
Party.  The  movement  which  culminated 
when  the  votes  of  753  delegates  were  cast 
for  the  commander  of  the  Rough  Riders — 
for  the  honest,  energetic  and  fearless  man 
who  exhibited  at  Santiago,  as  a  soldier,  the 
qualities  which  he  had  shown  in  civil  life,  as 
a  courageous  legislator,  an  earnest  advocate 
and  administrator  of  reform  in  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice, an  active  foe  of  corruption  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  cities,  and  an  energetic  and  far- 
sighted  officer  of  the  Navy  Department — was 
one  which  no  boss  could  check  or  control. 
None  knew  this  better  than  Mr.  Piatt,  an 
astute  politician  who  yielded  to  the  irresisti- 
ble popular  will  and  sought  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  this  was  his  will,  as  well.  Perhaps 
we  ought  not  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
Mr.  Piatt's  support.  He  desired  that  the 
party  should  be  successful  at  the  polls;  he 
was  no  longer  an  admirer  of  Governor  Black, 
and  as  an  intensely  practical  politician,  he 
knew  that  the  promise  of  victory  would  not 
be  so  bright  if  the  Governor  should  run 
again.  The  popular  movement  for  Colonel 
Roosevelt  may  thus  have  commended  itself 
to  him.  At  all  events  he  acquiesced,  and 
he  would  have  lost  all  his  power  if  he  had 
not  done  so.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  then  strive  to  gain  as  much  credit  as 
possible  for  the  nomination  which  he  could 
not  have  prevented. 

The  candidacy  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  one 
that  appeals  with  peculiar  force  to  independ- 
ent voters,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  is  himself  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  an  independent,  but  he  has  be- 
lieved that  he  could  accomplish  more  within 
party  lines  than  outside  of  them.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  career  he  has  stood  manfully 
for  the  principles  in  legislation  and  govern- 
ment for  which  non-partisan  independents 
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stand  in  this  city  and  elsewhere.  We  are 
confident  that  a  great  majority  of  them  will 
help  to  make  him  Governor.  His  nomina- 
tion is  their  opportunity.  We  have  no  pa- 
tience with  the  little  group  of  those  who 
want  to  part  company  with  him  now  because 
he  is  not  the  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope,  but 
has  a  great  party  back  of  him,  working  to 
secure  for  him  a  place  in  which  his  influence 
for  good  will  be  powerful  and  decisive.  By 
supporting  him  they  can,  as  President  Low 
tells  them,  "  deal  much  heavier  blows  against 
the  boss  system  than  they  possibly  can  by 
embarking  upon  political  movements  that 
never  can  hope  for  anything  but  negative 
success."  They  ought  to  rejoice  over  those 
753  votes  in  c  onvention,  and  jump  at  the 
chance  to  further  the  election  of  a  man  who 
represents  in  action  as  well  as  in  conviction 
those  ideas  and  principles  in  support  of 
which  they  have  labored  outside  of  party 
gates. 

The  independent  voters  of  New  York  are 
men  of  intelligence,  and  no  one  of  them, 
whether  he  be  in  the  group  of  impracticables 
or  out  of  it,  will  believe  for  a  moment  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  has  ever  bent  his  knee  to 
a  boss  or  ever  can  be  induced  to  surrender  his 
principles  at  the  command  of  any  partisan 
leader  of  ignoble  aims  and  methods.  It  does 
not  follow  that  a  candidate  desiring  success 
in  order  that  it  may  enable  him  to  serve  the 
public  righteously,  should  decline  to  treat  a 
Senator  of  his  State  and  party  with  common 
curtesy.  After  Colonel  Roosevelt  had  de- 
cided to  become  a  candidate  it  was  his  duty 
to  promote  his  own  success  in  the  convention 
in  legitimate  and  honorable  ways.  He  has 
pursued  no  other  course.  No  one  who  knows 
him  will  think  that  he  has  not  entirely  pre- 
served his  independence.  And  where  is  the 
man  in  the  State  of  New  York  better  known 
to  those  voters  who  are  not  always  bound  by 
party  ties  ?  The  record  of  his  career  from 
his  first  days  in  the  Albany  Legislature  to  the 
day  when  he  was  mustered  out  at  Montauk, 
has  been  an  open  book  in  which  could  be  read 
unfailing  devotion  to  sound  principles  and 
high    ideals.     Those  who    are  familiar  with 
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that  record  know  to  a  certainty  that  in  the 
office  of  Governor  he  will  be  as  upright  as  he 
was  in  the  Assembly  or  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  as  strong  and  fearless  as  when 
he  led  his  men  up  the  hill  of  San  Juan. 

It  is  fortunate  from  every  point  of  view  that 
the  Republican  ticket  for  the  approaching 
election  in  the  greatest  of  American  States 
has  at  its  top  the  name  of  so  admirable  a 
candidate.  His  success  at  the  polls  will,  in 
all  probability,  insure  the  substitution  in  the 
Senate  of  a  supporter  of  the  honest  gold 
standard  for  the  Senator  whose  votes  on  the 
currency  issue  have  so  misrepresented  his 
great  constituency.  It  will  be  accompanied 
by  and  will  assist  the  election  of  members  of 
the  House  committed  to  the  support  of  an 
honest  dollar  and  in  harmony  with  the  just, 
humane  and  progressive  policy  of  the  pres- 
ent Government  with  respect  to  the  islands 
wrested  from  the  corrupt  and  oppressive  rule 
of  Spain.  It  will  give  moral  support  to  the 
attitude  and  demands  of  the  Peace  Commis- 
sion at  Paris.  To  the  State  it  will  give  a 
Governor  thoroughly  competent,  qualified  by 
practical  experience  in  legislation  and  knowl- 
edge of  affairs,  an  enemy  of  extravagance  or 
fraud,  and  a  friend  of  all  projects  by  which 
honest  and  enlightened  politicians  strive  to 
improve  the  public  service. 


PROHIBITION  IN  CANADA. 

Temperance  is  a  good  part  of  religion, 
and  therefore  we  have  not  thought  it  amiss 
to  put  our  report  of  the  Prohibition  vote  in 
Canada  in  our  department  of  Religious 
News. 

The  vote  shows  that  there  is  in  all  Canada 
a  considerable  majority  who  desire  total  pro- 
hibition of  the  liquor  traffic.  This  majority 
is  strongest  in  provinces  which  already  pro- 
hibit it.  The  great  Province  of  Quebec  over- 
whelmingly rejects  Prohibition,  and  in  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  the  majority 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand. 

This  means,  we  presume,  that  there  will  be 
no  prohibitory  law  for  the  whole  Dominion. 
The  act  could  be  passed,  but  it  could  not  be 
executed,  in  Quebec  at  least.  No  law  can  be 
executed,  and  least  of  all  a  sumptuary  law, 
that  is  not  supported  by  public  opinion. 
Other  reasons  will  be  given  by  the  party  in 
authority  in  Canada  for  not    bringing  in  and 


heartily  supporting  a  bill  to  put  the  whole 
Dominion  under  Prohibition;  and  the  chief 
one  will  be  that  it  would  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment in  power,  which  depends  so  much 
on  its  majority  in  Quebec,  from  which  the 
Premier  hails.  But  for  us,  outside  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Canadian  politics,  a  deeper  reason 
is  conclusive.  A  law  that  cannot  be  executed 
is  a  travesty  on  law.  It  would  mean  an  open 
bar  anywhere  in  Quebec,  where  no  convic- 
tions could  be  secured.  It  will  be  far  better 
to  allow  each  Province,  as  well  as  each 
county,  to  vote  on  Prohibition,  and  under 
that  local  option  nearly  all  of  Canada  will  ex- 
tirpate the  saloon.  Then,  in  such  provinces 
as  Quebec,  which  will  have  the  saloon,  law 
or  no  law,  put  it  under  the  most  stringent 
tax  and  restraint,  and  limit  the  evil  as  much 
as  possible,  until  the  people  are  educated,  as 
they  will  be  before  long.  Quick  methods 
are  not  always  the  best.  In  temperance,  as  in 
everything  else,  all  depends,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, on  the  education  of  the  public  sentiment. 
The  highest  intelligence  requires  Prohibition, 
and  by  constant  agitation  of  the  subject  at 
last  local  option  will  secure,  and  often  secure 
better,  the  end  of  general  prohibition.  What 
we  may  seek  now  for  Canada  is  precisely 
what  all  of  us  who  believe  in  prohibition  seek 
to  secure  here,  Prohibition  by  Provinces — we 
call  them  States. 


ANOTHER  OF  OUR 
INGS. 


LORD'S  SAY- 


When  the  remarkable  discovery  was  made 
of  a  leaf  of  old  papyrus  containing  what  ap- 
peared to  be  genuine  Sayings  of  our  Lord, 
some  of  which  were  not  recorded  in  the  Gos- 
pels, we  were  glad  to  give  our  readers  the 
fullest  benefit  of  it.  We  are  glad  to  say  that 
very  careful  study  of  the  almost  obliterated 
parts  of  the  leaf  have  recovered  for  us  one 
more  Saying,  which  is  also  new,  and  reads  as 
follows:  "Jesus  said:  Thou  hearest  with  one 
ear  [but  the  other  ear  hast  thou  closed]."  The 
first  clause  is  legible,  while  the  latter  clause 
can  be  confidently  restored  from  the  re- 
quired antithesis. 

This  sounds  genuine.  Being  on  the  an- 
cient papyrus  we  know  that  in  Egypt  it  was 
attributed  to  our  Lord  at  a  very  early  time. 
It  is  not  in  the  Gospels,  but  it  is  precisely  in 
the  line  of  what  the  Gospels  do  record.    One 
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of  our  Lord's  most  frequent  sayings  was:  "He 
that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  The 
parable  of  the  sower,  in  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter of  Matthew,  might  be  a  commentary  on 
this  new  Saying.  It  was  spoken,  our  Lord  tells 
us,  to  those  who  "seeing  see  not,  and  hear- 
ing hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand." 
The  thought  could  not  be  expressed  more 
epigrammatically  than  in  the  words,  "  Thou 
hearest  with  one  ear,  but  the  other  ear  thou 
hast  closed." 

Such  a  Saying  is  valuable  to  us  not  because 
it  brings  a  new  truth,  but  because  it  expresses 
it  in  a  new  and  fresh  way.  We  say  of  a  man 
who  pays  no  attention  to  truth  that  is  told 
him,  that  it  goes  in  at  one  ear  and  goes 
out  at  the  other;  our  Lord  says  that 
one  ear  hears,  and  the  other  ear  refuses 
to  hear.  He  means  not  mere  inattention,  but 
positive  indifference  to  religious  teaching, 
such  that  what  is  heard  is  yet  not  heard, 
heard  with  one  ear,  while  the  other  ear  is 
closed — heard  with  the  ear  of  physical  sense, 
but  not  heard  with  the  ear  of  sympathetic 
intelligence. 

The  trouble  which  Christ  found  with  his 
hearers  is  what  preachers  of  God's  truth 
still  find.  Did  they  hear  Christ  gladly  ? 
Some  of  the  common  people  did,  but  many 
more  did  not.  Talk  about  duty  and  God 
does  not  interest  most  people  much.  They 
have  time  for  talk  about  work  and  war, 
about  candidates  and  heroes,  but  not  about 
the  eternal  life.  Human  nature  is  no  worse, 
perhaps  no  better  than  it  was  in  Christ's 
time.  We  are  as  much  given  to  farm  and 
merchandise,  and  as  little  ready  to  respond 
to  the  call  to  the  great  wedding  feast.  How 
shall  we  persuade  men  to  open  the  other 
ear?  There  is  nothing  that  we  can  do  be- 
yond what  is  implied  in  our  Lord's  parable 
of  the  wedding  feast,  go  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges  and,  by  the  use  of  all  pos- 
sible means,  "compel  them  to  come  in." 


"POSSUMISTS." 

We  suspect  that  the  negro  who  made  the 
startling  declaration  that  he  was  not  a  pessi- 
mist, he  was  a  possumist,  was  not  a  Latin 
scholar,  and  was  not  thinking  of  the  verb 
possum;  but  the  term  would  not  be  a  bad  one 
to  apply  to  the  oarsmen  of  Mnestheus, 
" possunt  quia  posse  videntur" 


and  to  contestants  in  higher  games  of  states- 
manship and  war  who  "can  because  they 
think  they  can." 

In  the  matter  of  the  nation's  ability  to  grap- 
ple with  the  problems  of  annexation,  we  are, 
as  our  readers  know,  confessed  "possumists." 
The  contrary  view  seems  to  be  expressed  by 
so  excellent  and  able  and  influential  a  man  as 
Bishop  Potter  in  his  address  last  week  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Convention  of  the  dio- 
cese of  New  York.     He  said: 

"  Upon  what  wild  course  of  so-called  impe- 
rialism are  they  going  to  launch  a  people, 
many  of  whom  are  dizzy  already  with  the 
dream  of  colonial  gains,  and  who  expect  to 
repeat  in  distant  islands  some  such  history  as 
our  conquered  enemy  wrote  long  ago  in  blood 
and  plunder  in  her  colonies  here  and  in  South 
America.  We  have,  indeed,  our  Congress  to 
direct  this  race  for  empire,  and  our  gaunt  and 
physically  wrecked  sons  and  brothers  by  tens 
of  thousands  at  home  to  show  us  how  they  will 
do  it. 

"  At  such  a  time,  as  never  before,  the  Church 
of  God  is  called  upon,  in  the  pulpit  and  by 
every  agency  at  her  command,  to  speak  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness  and  to  reason  of 
righteousness,  temperance  and  a  judgment  to 
come — a  judgment  for  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, till  impetuosity  is  sobered  and  chas- 
tened, and  until  a  people  in  peril  of  being 
wrecked  upon  an  untried  sea  can  be  made  to 
pause  and  think." 

Bishop  Potter's  independence  is  given  to 
strong  declarations  of  weakness  and  corrup- 
tion. We  remember  that  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  his  address  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  centennial  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  George  Washington  in  this  city  as 
first  President  of  the  United  States,  to  draw 
the  contrast  between  the  grandeur  and  purity 
of  the  fathers  and  the  political  decay  of  our 
own  times.  If  our  times  are  like  those  of 
Jeremiah  he  is  right  in  doing  so;  but  we  con- 
fess we  see  no  likelihood  that  any  Spanish  or 
German  Nebuchadnezzar  is  likely  to  carry  us 
away  captive  for  our  sins,  nor  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  will  take  the  Bishop  and 
hurry  him  off  to  some  safe  foreign  shore, 
as  Johanan,  the  son  of  Kareah,  took  the  old 
weeping  prophet  to  Egypt. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  our  Government  is 
unable  to  assume  the  task  of  governing  these 
islands  that  come  under  our  sway?  Then 
what   nation    is    able?     England?     But   we 
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have  the  English  character  and  the  English 
capacity,  not  a  bit  inferior.  The  "gaunt 
and  physically  wrecked"  soldiers  offer  no  ar- 
gument to  the  contrary.  If  we  make  mis- 
takes we  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  rec- 
tify them.  We  had  no  less  fever  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  investigations  galore;  but  we  were 
able  to  conquer  the  rebellion.  There  were 
errors  connected  with  reconstruction;  but  we 
were  able  to  accomplish  that  task. 

Some  people  are  constitutionally  afraid  of 
'seasickness  and  shipwreck.  Such  men  should 
•not  risk  the  "peril  of  being  wrecked  on  an 
untried  sea."  Such  men  should  not  go  to 
the  Naval  Academy,  for  they  will  not  make 
good  admirals.  The  future  belongs  to  those 
whose  words  are  found  in  the  bright  "lexi- 
con of  youth,"  to  those  who  "can  because 
they  think  they  can,"  who  look  on  the 
bright,  not  the  dark,  side  of  national  life, 
and  who  remember  that  truth  and  right  need 
not  fear  being  put  to  the  worse  in  the  stern 
encounter.  Our  enterprise  to  deliver  and 
regenerate  these  oppressed  islands,  which  we 
are  now  compelled  to  attempt,  must  be  en- 
tered upon  with  no  heedless  unconcern  and 
witn  no  boastful  bluster,  but  with  serious 
confidence.  He  is  not  the  wise  counselor 
who  undermines  courage  by  magnifying  our 
weaknesses  and  faults,  but  he  who  cries  with 

Mnestheus: 

"Hoc  vincile,  cives, 
Et prohibete  nefas." 


THE  BENEFICENT  SEASON. 

Autumn  is  here  with  the  splendor  of  ful- 
filment blazing  over  all  the  land.  .  Maturity, 
ripeness,  richness  and  the  tender  lusciousness 
of  what  the  year  has  accomplished  are 
blended  for  our  senses  to  revel  in.  It  was 
well  enough  for  our  beloved  poet  to  sing  of 
melancholy  days, 

"  The  saddest  of  the  year, 
With  wailing  winds  and  naked  woods, 
And  meadows  brown  and  sear  "; 

but  the  trees  are  not  yet  disrobed;  they  are 
garmented  in  glory;  the  glow  of  triumph  is 
upon  all  the  woods  and  fields;  the  nuts  are 
ripe  and  ready  to  fall;  the  Indian  corn  hangs 
its  great  yellow  ears,  so  heavy  that  they  bend 
the  stalks,  over  countless  acres;  the  wheat  is 
coming  up,  and  the  apples  are  ripe.  It  was 
the     Greek    flute-blower    who     understood 


autumn  the  best.  He  felt  the  brimming.fruity 
opulence  of  it  when  he  wrote  that  incompara- 
ble line: 

"  wavr1  J)G(hv  dtpeoq  udXa  7novoc,  (Lode  6'  07ra>pac." 

"Allthintjs  breathed   summer's   riches   and   au- 
tumn's fruits." 

It  is  the  high  tide  of  the  year,  when  the 
earth  is  like  an  enormous  grape  ready  to 
burst  with  its  juicy  treasures.  Melancholy 
has  no  place  in  considering  life  and  nature 
at  this  combing-point  of  the  year's  trium- 
phant wave.  Man's  heart  should  be  as  mel- 
low and  liberal  as  the  season,  happy  in  the 
fulness  of  experience  and  success.  Spring 
and  summer  are  the  ingredients  of  autumn — 
green  and  gold  are  fused — and  from  sky-line 
to  sky-line  shimmers  the  spirit  of  unity,  an 
arc  of  the  great  circle  of  perfection,  which 
must  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  true  and  great 
life. 

Bounty  is  another  name  for  autumn,  and 
charity  spills  from  the  biim  of  the  word. 
Now  must  the  rich  look  upon  the  poor  with 
absolute  recognition  of  brotherhood.  Win- 
ter is  coming;  Nature  will  slip  her  bolts  of  ice 
and  fasten  hard  every  door  of  her  treasure- 
houses.  Cutting  blades  of  wind  will  pierce 
the  ragged  garments  of  the  unfortunate. 
Weakness  and  sickness  will  join  with  want; 
hunger  will  aid  vice.  Now  is  the  opportunity 
for  opulence  to  be  crowned  with  tenderness 
and  generosity.  Let  the  abounding  surplus 
gush  over  into  the  areas  of  need  and  irrigate 
them. 

Nature  really  sets  the  pace  for  man.  She 
does  not  hoard  her  wealth.  She  gives  every 
nut,  every  berry,  every  bulb,  every  grain, 
every  gush  of  sweet  sap,  every  well-spring, 
every  breath  of  fresh  air  freely.  Take  all, 
she  says — take  all,  and  be  happy.  And  then 
she  turns  again  and  works  the  year  round  for 
another  show  of  unstinted  generosity. 
Wealth  is  a  glorious  thing  when  its  holder 
realizes  its  tremendous  power  for  good. 
Money  in  millions  is  a  measure  of  what 
righteousness  actually  means  ;  it  gives  the 
truly  good  man  and  woman  the  only  adequate 
liberty  to  indulge  the  splendid  reality  of 
human  love  and  charity. 

We  hear  it  said  that  as  age  comes  on  men 
and  women  grow  colder,  harder,  bitterer, 
more  selfish;  but  tnis  should  not  be.  The 
retrospect  given  by  the  advancing  autumn  of 
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life  should  mellow  our  feelings  and  sweeten 
and  broaden  our  sympathies.  If  our  spring- 
time was  chilly  and  unsatisfactory,  if  our 
summer-time  failed  us  somewhat,  and  if  our 
autumn-time  is  chill  and  blustery,  we  must 
recollect  how  those  seasons  could  have  been 
brightened,  lightened  and  made  happy  by  a 
little  timely  aid  from  the  fortunate  and 
wealthy.  Why  not  do  for  others  what  would 
have  been  so  helpful  and  encouraging  to  us? 
Why  not  pass  from  autumn  to  winter  on  a 
sweet  breath  of  tender  consideration  for  the 
deep  ties  that  bind  us  to  all  mankind  ?  Win- 
ter is  death;  and  ere  that  cold  and  dumb 
transition  shall  come  upon  us,  let  us  freely 
give  our  autumn  corn  and  wine,  our  golden 
fruits,  our  fragrant  bulbs  of  wealth;  it  is  the 
closing  of  life's  year,  the  time  to  do  the 
crowning  act  of  gratitude  and  love. 


BURNING  THE  SKY. 

Sir  William  Crookes  painted  quite  too 
dismal  a  picture,  in  his  address  before  the 
British  Association,  of  the  danger  of  an  im- 
minent failure  of  the  wheat  supply  of  the 
world. 

Wheat  is  the  principal  food  grain  of  the 
Caucasian  race.  Over  five  hundred  mil- 
lions of  people  depend  chiefly  on  wheat. 
They  require,  for  food  and  seed,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  William  Crookes,  a  supply  of 
two  and  a  third  billions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
annually.  The  wheat  supply  has  been  fall- 
ing behind  the  demand.  Last  year  it  was 
four  hundred  millions  of  bushels  short, 
which  was  nearly  made  up  by  the  excess  pre- 
viously on  hand.  Nearly  all  the  land  now 
available  is  under  cultivation.  There  re- 
main in  Dakota,  Manitoba,  Siberia,  Hun- 
gary, India,  Australia,  Argentina,  very  few 
great  stretches  of  untilled  land  suitable  for 
wheat.  The  steady  growth  of  wheat  con- 
suming population,  about  six  million  per 
annum,  requires  an  ever  increasing  acreage. 
According  to  a  liberal  calculation,  Sir  Wil- 
liam says,  possibly  the  world  might  sup- 
ply one  hundred  million  more  acres  to  be 
grown  in  wheat;  but  by  the  year  1931,  the 
population  of  the  world  would,  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  increase,  exhaust  that  supply. 
The  only  remedy  would  be  either  a  substitu- 
tion of  other  food,  such  as  bananas,  or  the 


more  intensive  farming  which  would  greatly 
increase  the  yield  per  acre. 

Sir  William  Crookes's  note  of  warning  has 
raised  no  little  discussion.  There  are  several 
considerations  that  might  be  adduced.  He 
has  probably  greatly  underrated  the  unculti- 
vated tracts.  Then,  a  very  considerable  acre- 
age that  once  produced  abundant  crops  of 
wheat,  as  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  which 
is  now  given  to  grass  and  other  crops,  might, 
if  required,  be  restored  to  wheat,  and  under 
much  improved  conditions.  Then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  popu- 
lation will  not  be  maintained.  It  is  an  ac- 
knowledged fact  that  great  increase  takes 
place  only  where  there  is  room  for  it,  while 
congested  populations  remain  practically 
stationary.  In  new  countries  people  marry 
young;  in  thickly  settled  communities  they 
marry  late  and  prudently.  The  evil  day  when 
the  demands  of  our  population  will  exceed 
the  likely  supply  may  be  put  off  considerably 
longer  than  Sir  William  imagines. 

But  the  best  note  of  relief  is  that  which  he 
himself  sounded,  that  of  intensive  culture. 
Everything  depends  on  fertilizers.  What 
wheat  requires  is  nitrates.  Liebig  says  that 
England  annually  throws  away,  washes  into 
the  sea  through  its  drains,  eighty  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  fixed  nitrogen.  The  United 
States  is  similarly  wasteful.  The  world  is 
just  beginning  to  learn  how  to  save  the  am- 
moniacal  sewage  of  its  cities. 

There  are  only  a  few  natural  sources  of 
fixed  nitrogen,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  ni- 
trate of  soda  mines  of  Chile;  but  these  will 
be  exhausted  in  less  than  fifty  years.  The 
ammoniacal  products  of  gas-making,  etc.,  are 
something,  but  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  demand.  There  is  much  needed 
some  chemical  supply  of  fixed  nitrogen,  as 
yet  not  commercially  available,  and  this  is 
what  Sir  William  offers  to  us. 

Under  new  methods,  by  passing  a  strong 
inductive  current  between  two  terminals,  the 
air  will  take  fire.  That  is,  the  nitrogen  in 
the  air  will  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  and  burn,  forming  nitric  acid.  This 
would  give  us  nitrates,  if  combined  with  soda 
or  potash,  the  best  of  fertilizers.  That  would 
easily  increase  the  yield  of  worn-out  wheat 
land  from  twelve  to  twenty  or  thirty  bushels. 
But  it  is  not  yet  commercially  possible  thus 
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to    make   nitric   acid.       What    Sir    William 
Crookes  offers  us  is  the  natural  forces  found  in 
our  great  waterfalls.  We  have  here  in  Ameri- 
ca been  able  to  convert  the  enormous  hydrau- 
lic force  of    Niagara    into  electrical   power, 
and   distribute  it   where  we  please.     In  this 
way  cities  are  lighted    from  cataracts    many 
miles  away.     He  suggests  that  such  a  cata- 
ract as  Niagara  would  economically  burn  the 
sky,  would  oxidize  its  nitrogen,  of  which  the 
supply  is  inexhaustible.       A  large  church  in- 
closes twenty  tons  of  nitrogen,  which  would 
make  six  times  as  much  nitrate  of  soda.     It 
will  appear  that  science  is  not  yet  at  the  end 
of  its  tether,  even  if  we  do  not  succeed,  as  a 
German  chemist  seems  to  suggest,  in  making 
such  food  products  as  albumen   by  chemical 
synthesis.     Nevertheless,  the  immediate  les- 
son is  not  the  turning  aside  of  our  waterfalls 
to  make  nitrates,  but  the  remedying  of   the 
barbaric  waste  of    nitrogenous  fertilizers  in 
the  sewage  of  our.cities. 


The  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia  has 
organized  a  campaign  and  a  ticket  to  defeat 
the  ring  ticket  this  autumn,  and  it  has  a 
bright  prospect  of  success.  All  the  parties 
— Democratic,  Honest  Government  (Swal- 
low), Citizens,  Prohibition  —  have  been 
brought  into  line  for  the  League's  ticket 
and  the  League's  platform.  At  the  head 
is  the  Hon.  James  M.  Beck,  who  is  known 
the  country  over  as  a  graceful  orator, 
for  District  Attorney;  Robert  Dornan,  a 
a  large  manufacturer  and  former  President 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  for  Recorder  of 
Deeds;  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  President  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  for  Coro- 
ner. The  regular  Republican  ring  ticket  is 
particularly  objectionable  because  it  repre- 
sents a  "deal"  between  Martin,  the  city  boss, 
and  Quay,  the  State  boss.  Not  for  some  years 
have  the  people  of  the  city  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  voting  against  both  bosses  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  sentiment  is  strong  to  defeat 
both  at  one  blow.  The  ticket  is  objectiona- 
ble, not  only  because  it  was  made  in  the 
interest  of  Quay's  re-election  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  but  because  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  an  effort  to 
steal  the  water-works,  as  the  gas-works  were 
taken  year  ago.  It  will  be  recalled  that  an 
attempt  to  lease  the  water-works  was  defeated 


last  spring  by  the  sensational  admissions  of  a 
councilman    and    by  the    disclosures     made 
in    ths     investigation       instituted     by    the' 
District    Attorney  at    the    instance    of    the 
Municipal    League.       One    councilman    ad- 
mitted that  he  had  received  $500  for  his  vote 
in  committee  and  had  been  offered  $5,000  for 
his  vote  in  the    chamber.     These    adversities 
do    not   seem    to    have    stopped  the  scheme 
effectually,   but  rather   to    have   spurred    its 
advocates  on  to  greater  efforts  to  secure  the 
election  of  a  district  attorney   who  will  deal 
tenderly  with  offenders  against  the  law  for- 
bidding  "corrupt  solicitation."     It    became 
known  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  3d  inst.,  that 
warrants  had  been  issued   for  the  arrest  of 
Senator  Quay,  his  son   Richard  and  ex-State 
Treasurer   Haywood,   upon  the  charge  that 
they  had  conspired  with   the  late  cashier  of 
the  People's  Bank  to  use  the  State's  funds 
in    stock    speculations.       The   cashier   com- 
mitted suicide  in  March  last,  and  the  bank, 
in   which    the  State  had  deposited  $500,000, 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 


The  change  in  public  sentiment  in  refer- 
ence to  the  enlargement  of  our  territory  is 
most  remarkable,  and  there  are  not  a  few  re- 
versals of  position  taken  by  journals  and 
individuals.  If  we,  who  favored  the  annexa- 
tion of  Santo  Domingo  in  General  Grant's 
time,  and  have  not  wavered  in  our  defense  of 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  have  been  able  to 
sail  a  direct  course,  it  is  because  we  have 
tried  to  keep  in  mind  other  than  mere  selfish 
considerations.  It  has  not  been  enough  for 
us  to  say  that  we  do  not  need  this,  or  that 
we  will  not  be  benefited  by  that;  for  we  have 
tried  to  keep  in  mind  what  service  our  nation 
could  do  to  people  of  other  lands.  If  they 
wanted  our  institutions  and  our  protection  it 
was  to  us  a  strong  evidence  that  their  Mace- 
donian cry  should  be  heard.  An  illustration 
of  this  change  of  view,  resisted  yet  progress- 
ive, appears  in  Professor  Woolsey's  collec- 
tion of  essays,  "America's  Foreign  Policy," 
as  compared  with  the  preface.  The  essays 
appeared  during  the  last  dozen  years,  while 
the  preface  was  written  in  July.  The  essays 
minimize  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  antago- 
nize the  enlargement  of  territory.  As  late 
as  March  17th,  1898,  Professor  Woolsey  said 
(p.  66):   "It   is   our   own    interests,    broadly 
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interpreted,  which,  after  all,  must  govern." 
Not  wholly,  we  should  say.  In  another  es- 
say, of  May  23d,  he  says  (p.  106): 

"What  are  the  objections  to  the  retention  by 
the  United  States  of  the  Philippines  as  a  future 
part  of  its  territory  ?  Are  they  practical  and 
sound,  or  are  they  chiefly  ethical?" 

As  might  be  expected  after  such  a  question, 
he  said  (p.  11 1): 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if,  before  the 
war  is  fought  to  a  final  issue,  peace  should  be 
restored,  whether  through  mediation  or  Span- 
ish initiative,  on  the  basis  of  Cuban  independ- 
ence and  a  restoration  of  Manila,  it  would  be  a 
happy  escape  from  a  most  perplexing  situa- 
tion." 

But  the  preface,  dated  July  21st,  recognizes 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  important 
change  of  policy  which  he  had  deprecated, 
accepts  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  opens  the 
question  of  the  annexation  of  the  Philippines, 
without  opposing  it,  favors  the  coercion  of 
Turkey  by  the  seizure  of  Smyrna  (Bussora 
and  Baghdad  would  be  much  better),  and 
makes  no  conclusion,  except  the  safe  one, 
that  the  destiny  of  our  beloved  land,  in  the 
coming  century,  ' '  depends  on  the  moral 
qualities  of  our  race,  exemplified  in  Govern- 
ment."    So  say  we  all  of  us. 


There  should  be  a  telegraph  cable  from 
San  Francisco  to  our  new  Territory,  hereto- 
fore known  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The 
Hawaiian  Commissioners,  who  returned  from 
Honolulu  on  the  30th  ult. ,  will  urgently  ad- 
vise in  their  report  that  such  a  cable  should 
oe  laid,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Their  recommendation  ought  to  pre- 
vail. The  Government  should  own  a  cable 
to  Honolulu,  and  if  there  were  now  no  means 
of  reaching  Porto  Rico  by  wire  we  should 
say  that  it  ought  also  to  lay  and  operate  one 
from  Key  West  to  San  Juan  or  Ponce.  A 
private  company  some  months  ago  procured 
from  the  Hawaiian  Government  a  charter 
empowering  it  to  lay  a  cable  from  Honolulu 
to  San  Francisco.  It  intends  to  begin  work 
in  the  near  future.  But  the  Government 
should  absolutely  control  a  cable  between 
these  two  points,  and  there  will  not  be  busi- 
ness enough  for  two  cables.  The  company 
should  not  suffer  by  reason  of  its  own  com- 
mendable enterprise,  but  the  existence^of  it 


should  not  prevent  Government  ownership 
or  control  of  a  cable  line.  To  the  arguments, 
in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of  tele- 
graphs on  the  mainland  and  in  the  body  of 
the  country  arc  added  in  this  case  others  of 
special  weight,  suggested  by  this  first  ac- 
quisition of  outlying  lands. 


We  have  been  curious  to  discover  how  that 
remarkable  interview,  cabled  to  this  country, 
with  Archbishop  "  Dozal,"  of  Manila,  got  to 
be  so  bungled  in  the  name.  We  find  it  now 
in  the  London  Times  of  September  18th,  in  a 
Reuter's  Agency  dispatch  from  Manila,  un- 
der date  of  September  8th,  beginning: 

"Dr.  Dozaleda,  Archbishop  of  the  Philip- 
pines, in  an  interview  which  I  have  had  with 
him  in  reference  to  the  future  of  the  islands, 
said  that  he  earnestly  hoped  they  would  not 
remain  Spanish,"  etc., 

the  rest  being  as  cabled  to  this  country. 
So  the  name  Nozaleda  de  Villa  became 
"Dozaleda"  in  the  London*  Times  dispatch, 
and  was  shortened  to  "Dozal"  in  coming 
across  the  Atlantic.  We  think  there  can  be 
no  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  inter- 
view, in  which  the  Archbishop  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Philippines  would  not 
become  absolutely  independent,  but  would 
remain  under  the  control  of  a  strong  West- 
ern Power;  and  in  which  he  said  that 
the  religious  orders  must  go,  because  the 
whole  people  are  determined  on  their  aboli- 
tion, and  that  the  blame  chiefly  rests  on 
the  Dominicans,  Augustines,  Franciscans 
and  Recolets,  these  being  the  richest  orders, 
and  after  them  the, Benedictines  and  Capu 
chins,  while  the  Jesuits  are  comparatively 
blameless.  Of  the  one  thousand  Spanish 
priests  in  the  Philippines  scarce  five  hundred 
remain,  the  rest  having  returned  to  Spain. 
The  Archbishop,  we  believe,  is  himself  a 
Dominican,  but  he  feels  that  the  friars  have 
grown  too  strong  for  him,  and  their  removal 
will  strengthen  his  authority.  And  it  looks 
as  if  his  opinions  were  considerably  controlled 
by  his  surroundings.  He  has  had  a  marvel- 
ous change  of  heart. 


The  strikers  at  the  mines  in  Pana,  111., 
are  virtually  encouraged  to  persist  in  rioting 
by  the  attitude  of  Governor  Tanner,  who  re- 
sponded to  the  sheriff's  appeal  on  the  29th 
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ult.  by  sending  several  companies  of  State 
troops  to  the  city,  but  gave  strict  instructions 
that  under  no  circumstances  should  they  as- 
sist the  mine-'owners  in  operating  the  mines 
with  workmen  brought  in  from  the  adjoining 
State  of  Indiana.  He  has  continually  adver- 
tised his  opposition  to  the  employment  of 
these  men,  and  the  strikers  have  felt  that  the 
Governor  was  backing  them  when  they 
fought  the  visitors  in  the  streets.  On  the 
30th  ult.,  in  spite  of  the  arrival  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's troops,  the  strikers  captured  a  train 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  with  rifles 
drove  from  the  cars  thirty-six  workmen  and 
their  families,  and  compelled  the  officers  of 
another  train  to  carry  these  back  to  Indiana. 
Such  violations  of  law  appear  to  have  the 
approval  of  the  Governor.  In  their  attack 
upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  train,  however, 
the  strikers  may  have  exposed  themselves  to 
the  hostile  action  of  the  United  States 
courts. 

The    professional    baseball     season     now 
about  to  close  has  been  the  most  disastrous 
one  in  the  history  of  the  national  game.   And 
rowdyism  is  the  only  cause.     The  outrageous 
conduct   of   both    managers  and  players  on 
almost   every   professional    diamond    in    the 
country,  in    "kicking,"  disputing   with    the 
umpires  and  fighting  one  another,  has  driven 
away  all  respectable  lovers  of  the  game,  and 
now  the  attendance  is  in  the  small  hundreds 
where  a   few  years  ago   it  was  in   the  large 
thousands.     It    is    not    surprising,    then,    to 
learn  that  almost  every  club  has  lost  money. 
It  will  be  a  great  pity  if  our  national  game  is 
to  suffer  discredit  on  account  of  the  actions 
of  these  professionals.     No  other  sport  com- 
bines  so    happily   excitement   and  fun  with 
skill,  pluck  and  exercise,  and  no  other  game 
has  such  a  hold  upon  the  people.     Let  any 
one  notice  the  well-worn  diamonds  in  all  the 
vacant   lots   in  the  cities,  in  the  suburbs,  or 
on  the  village  commons  of  the  country  towns. 
Our   schools  and  colleges,  too,  are    keeping 
up   their    teams  with  unabated  interest,  and 
even  the  Japanese  and  Australians  are  getting 
to   be    no    mean  adepts  at  sliding  bases  and 
catching  flies.     We  know  of  a  team  from  one 
of  the  large  Japanese  universities  that  a  year 
or   two   ago    whitewashed  the  best  nine  the 
Americans  could  collect  from  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Asiatic  Squadron.     The  national 


game  is  not  stricken  with  mortal  illness.  On 
its  professional  side  it  is  suffering  from  great 
depression  by  reason  of  a  foolish  and  unprof- 
itable exhibition  of  vulgarity.  The  disease 
carries  its  own  cure.  Public  disgust  means 
less  of  profits  and  players'  salaries;  public 
favor  can  be  won  again  only  by  a  return  to 
decency.  , 

For    the    full    significance    of    the   great 
changes  in  China,  we  must  wait  until  the  new 
Emperor  has   a   chance  to  make    his  policy 
felt.     If  the  reports   that  credit    him  with  a 
considerable   amount    of  personal  character 
and  a  leaning  toward  the   line   of  foreign  im- 
provements  are    correct,  and    if  he  has  the 
clear  sight  that  will  make  him  independent  of 
the  palace  wiles,  then  it  may  be  that  a  better 
day  has  dawned  for  China.   Should  he  prove, 
however,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  cor- 
rupt circle  of    Mandarins  who    have    so    fre- 
quently  upset  the   best  efforts   for  improve- 
ment, whether  through  lack  of  will  or  lack  of 
intelligence,  then  it    will  become  a  pressing 
and   most   important   question    whether  the 
court  of  Peking  will    not  be   compelled   to 
yield  to  foreign  Powers,  and  the  partition  of 
the  Empire  become  a  necessity.     Out  of  the 
confused    mass    of    reports  it  is   difficult  to 
glean  anything    more  than    the  most  impor- 
tant facts.     That  any  immediate  move  in  the 
direction  of  partition  will  be  made  is  scarcely 
probable,  altho  both  England  and  Russia  are 
watching  each  other  as   well  as  China,  while 
Japan  comes  in  for  her  share  of  attention.   It 
has  been   asserted    that    it  was  Count  Ito's 
visit    to    Peking   and    the    suggestion   of   a 
China-Japan  alliance   that  roused  the   Dow- 
ager Empress,    and  secured   the    change  of 
policy  which  has   resulted  in    the  Emperor's 
death.     That  there  is  danger  of   serious  dis- 
turbance is  evident  from    Minister    Conger's 
dispatch,  and    already   Admiral    Dewey  has 
been  called   on   for  some  help,  and  has  sent 
the  "  Baltimore  "    and    "Petrel"  to  Tient- 
sin. 

The    Rev.  A.  P.  Doyle  has  an  article 

in  The  Catholic  World  on  the  religious  prob- 
lem of  the  Philippines,  in  which  he  comes 
very  much  to  the  same  conclusions  that  we 
have  expressed  and  which  have  been  rather 
flouted  by  other  Catholic  writers,  to  the 
effect   that   a   corps  of   the    best  priests    in 
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America  should  be  sent  to  the  islands  where 
they  will  stand  for  enlightened  Americanism 
among  the  natives.  Of  course  he  wishes  the 
Protestant  missionaries  to  stay  away  from 
Manila,  but  he  would  send  there  "the  most 
thorough  Americans  among  the  Catholic 
priests  of  the  country  and  establish  an  en- 
tente cordiale  between  them  and  the  civil 
authorities."  We  most  heartily  hope  that 
something  of  this  sort  will  be  done,  but  we 
cannot  ask  Protestant  missionaries  to  stay 
away.  There  are  heathens  enough  there 
who  have  not  been  converted  in  three  cen- 
turies. 

The  Bishop  of  Annecy,  in   France,  is 

no  Royalist.  He  follows  Cardinal  Lavigerie 
and  the  Count  de  Mun,  and  the  Pope  in  ac- 
cepting the  Republic  for  France.  But  he 
goes  further,  and  prophesies  the  overthrow 
of  thrones  all  over  Europe.     He  says: 

"The  age  of  monarchical  government  is 
over  for  France.  I  supplement  my  idea  by 
adding  that  that  age  is  also  over  for  European 
nations.  The  dates  will  differ;  they  will  be 
early  for  certain  States,  more  distant  for  some 
others.  But  all  is  over  for  the  monarchical 
sentiment.  It  was  very  powerful  in  France; 
it  still  has  strength  in  England  and  Russia; 
but  for  all  the  nations  another  era  has  begun." 

He  may  be  a  good  prophet.  Things  may 
move  fast  even  in  Russia.  Spain  and  Italy 
may  at  any  time  become  republics;  and  who 
knows  what  may  happen  in  Austria  on  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  ? 

We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel 

T.  Pickard  for  the  discovery  of  the  unrecog- 
nized and  uncollected  poem  by  John  G. 
Whittier,  which  we  publish  this  week.  We 
may  expect  to  find  one  or  two  printer's  errors 
which  we  leave  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  our 
readers  to  rectify.     For  example  the  line, 

"  Devotion's  breath  lifts  Music's  pall," 
in  the  fifth  verse,  is  probably  what  the  textu- 
al critics  call  "corrupt."  Almost  anything 
else,  like  "lifts  Music's  call"  or  "fills  Mu- 
sic's kail,"  would  have  a  bit  of  seeming 
sense,  but  not  the  present  text.  This  adds 
another  to  the  long  list  of  Mr.  Whittier's 
poems  which  have  reached  the  public  first 
through  the  columns  of  The  Independent. 

Bishop  Potter  prefers  written  to  ex- 
temporaneous sermons,  and  he  is  right  if  by 


extemporaneous  is  meant  unprepared.  Of 
course  the  highest  type  of  public  address,  in 
the  pulpit  or  out  of  it,  is  that  which,  without 
the  clog  of  manuscript,  faces  the  audience 
and  talks  to  them  well-considered,  valuable 
thought.  That  is  the  way  that  a  man  must 
speak  in  the  hustings  or  before  a  jury;  and 
the  preaching  of  Beecher  or  Phillips  Brooks 
has  not  been  surpassed.  But  writing,  con- 
stant writing,  is  the  way  to  give  weight  to 
extemporaneous  discourse. 

....  A  curious  occurrence  shows  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Swiss  people.  They  have  ex- 
pressed great  interest  in  the  suffering  Arme- 
nians, and  have  contributed  freely  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  orphans.  But  a  German  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Berne  criticised 
this  movement  and  declared  that  the  Arme- 
nians were  not  worthy  of  these  marks  of 
sympathy.  Shortly  after  he  asked  to  be 
naturalized  and  received  as  a  citizen  of  Berne; 
but  his  request  was  refused  by  a  vote  of  300 
against  200. 

We  are   glad  to  see  that  the  Spanish 

papers,  which  have  appeared  in  Santiago  since 
the  capture  of  that  city,  protest  against  the 
idea  that  there  will  be  any  established  Church 
under  the  Cuban  republic.  El  Porvenir  and 
El  Cubano  both  agree  that  it  would  be  an 
absurd  pretension;  that  while  all  denomina- 
tions must  be  free  there  must  be  no  prefer- 
ence given  to  any  and  no  support  of  any  by 
the  State. 

....  Between  the  Devil  and  the  deep  sea  are 
the  Armenians  who  fled  over  the  frontier 
into  Russia  and  Persia.  Those  countries  do 
not  want  starving  families,  and  arrange  to 
send  them  back.  Then  the  Kurds  catch 
them  and  kill  them.  That  seems  to  be  the 
explanation  of  the  new  massacres  of  Arme- 
nians returning  from  Russia.  How  long,  O 
Lord? — rather  how  long,  O  ye  Powers  of 
Europe?  for  this  is  not  divine  providence. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Southern 

Railway,  the  principal  one  running  through 
South  Carolina,  finds  a  way  to  evade  the  new 
law  in  that  State,  requiring  railroads  to  pro- 
vide separate  passenger  coaches  for  whites 
and  negroes.  The  law  exempts  vestibuled 
cars  from  its  restrictions,  and  the  Southern 
Railway  will  put  on  vestibule  coaches  exclu- 
sively. 
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THE  PLEBISCITE  ON  PROHIBI- 
TION IN  CANADA. 

BY    E.    RYERSON    YOUNG,    B.A. 

States  and  Provinces  have  spoken  on  the 
question  of  prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic;  but 
now,  for  the  first  time  to  our  knowledge  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  a  nation  of  free  people, 
having  full  control  over  its  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative powers,  has  spoken. 

The  growth  of  the  temperance  sentiment  in 
Canada  has  been  coequal  with  her  growth  in 
educational  facilities,  the  strengthening  of  the 
political  ties  that  have  united  the  different 
provinces  into  one  Dominion,  and  the  center- 
ing of  power  in  the  free  voice  and  ballot  of  the 
people. 

The  Canadian  House  of  Commons  is  all- 
powerful  in  Canada  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  whole  Dominion.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  are 
laid  down  in  the  British  North  America  Act. 
At  the  head  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
Premier,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  popular  par- 
ty. From  his  followers  he  selects  eight  or  ten 
men;  and  these,  with  himself,  form  the  Cabi- 
net or  Ministry,  and  are  the  real  Government. 
If  the  House  of  Commons  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  actions  of  the  Cabinet  it  has  only  to  stop 
the  passage  of  some  suggested  measure,  pass 
a  M  want  of  confidence  "  vote,  and  the  Cabinet 
will  immediately  resign.  Upon  this  resigna- 
tion the  Governor-General  calls  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  to  form  a  new  Ministry  and 
carry  on  the  business  of  Parliament. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  Ministry  to  do 
business  must  have  the  voice  of  the  majority. 
The  sacredness  of  the  ballot  and  the  care  with 
which  elections  are  taken  in  Canada,  go  to 
show  that  a  more  intelligent,  law-abiding  and 
liberty-loving  people  are  scarcely  to  be  found. 
In  this  way  the  voice  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment is  the  voice  of  the  people;  and  no  Cabinet 
can  live  and  ignore  the  voice  of  her  electorate. 

With  the  Confederation  of  the  Provinces  in 
1867,  came  the  call  to  sobriety  as  well  as  to 
unity.  This  call  became  so  strong  that  in  1872 
the  Liberal  Government,  which  was  then  in 
power,  appointed  a  "  Royal  Commission"  con- 
sisting of  two  men,  a  Prohibitionist  and  an 
Anti-Prohibitionist,  and  commissioned  them  to 
investigate  the  Liquor  Question  in  general.  In 
the  performance  of  their  commission  these 
gentlemen    visited     Maine    and   several    other 


States,  which  were  considered  typical  license 
and  local-option  States.  The  personal  result 
of  their  investigations  was  the  conversion  of 
the"Anti"  into  an  advocate  of  temperance; 
and  the  official  result  was  an  enthusiastic  re- 
.  port  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  favoring  a 
prohibitory  law. 

The  Government  was  not  prepared  to  re- 
ceive this  report  in  full,  but  compromised  by 
passing  what  was  called  the  Canada  Temper- 
ance Act,  or  as  it  is  more  popularly  known,  the 
Scott  Act,  named  after  its  originator,  the  Hon. 
R.  W.  Scott.  This  act  is  an  excellent  local- 
optioh  law,  and  gives  the  privilege  of  a  local- 
option  vote  to  counties,  cities  and  all  munici- 
palities.   . 

Many  districts  at  once  adopted  the  measure, 
and  it  has  done  much  for  the  cause  of  sobri- 
ety. But  the  friends  of  temperance  accepted 
it  only  as  a  compromise  for  the  time  being; 
and  not,  by  any  means,  as  a  solution  of  the 
temperance  question.  In  some  courts  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Scott  Act  was  ques- 
tioned, and  its  validity  was  fought  through  the 
courts  of  the  land,  all  the  way  to  the  Privy 
Council  in  London,  where  the  act  was  declared 
valid,  which  forever  settled  that  question. 

The  agitation  for  a  greater  restriction  and 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  did  not  rest 
here.  Both  Dominion  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ments were  beset  with  petitions  for  more  strin- 
gent legislation  on  this  subject.  To  stay  these 
urgent  and  ubiquitous  demands,  in  1891,  the 
Conservative  Government  appointed  a  second 
Royal  Commission,  composed  of  four  Anti- 
Prohibitionists  and  one  man  favorable  to  pro- 
hibition, one  of  the  four  '*  Antis  "  being  the 
son-in-law  of  a  noted  brewer.  Tho  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Commission  fill  seven  large 
volumes,  their  methods  were  so  fraudulent, 
and  their  findings  so  biased,  that  it  became  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  country,  hastened  the 
overthrow  of  the  party  that  perpetrated  the 
fraud,  and  is  now  only  referred  to  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  liquor  interests  in  Canada  as  a 
huge  joke. 

In  spite  of  setbacks  and  political  tricks,  such 
as  the  second  Royal  Commission,  the  cause  of 
temperance  steadily  advanced,  and  the  local 
option  p»wers  have  been  so  exercised  that  in 
many  parts  of  Canada  the  liquor  traffic  is  en- 
tirely prohibited.  From  Mr.  F.  S.  Spence,  our 
best  authority  on  these  matters,  we  secure  the 
following   facts:     In    Nova    Scotia,    which   has 
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eighteen  counties,  only  two  counties  issue  any 
licenses;  in  the  adjoining  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  with  fourteen  counties,  licenses 
are  issued  in  only  six.  The  Province  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  has  no  liquor  licenses  of  any 
kind,  and  the  retail  sale  of  liquor  is  entirely 
prohibited,  except  in  the  city  of  Charlottetown. 
In  the  Province  of  Quebec  there  are  nearly 
three  hundred  municipalities  without  liquor 
licenses.  In  the  Province  of  Ontario  there  are 
a  few  municipalities  which  are  also  free  from 
the  liquor  traffic.  Fifteen  years  ago  Ontario 
had  over  six  thousand  retail  licenses,  now 
there  are  fewer  than  three  thousand.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  is  under 
prohibition.  Close  restriction  of  the  traffic 
exists  where  liquor-selling  is  not  prohibited. 
In  Toronto,  a  city  of  200,000  inhabitants,  there 
are  only  two  hundred  retail  licenses.  No  liquor 
may  be  sold  upon  any  election  day.  Other 
parts  of  the  Dominion  have  even  more  rigid 
restrictions,  and  these  are  mainly  the  result  of 
enactments  affecting  whole  Provinces. 

Restriction  and  sobriety  have  progressed  to- 
getner.  The  quantity  of  intoxicating  liquors- 
of  all  kinds  consumed  in  Canada  is  now  less 
than  four  and  a  half  gallons  per  head  per  year. 
What  this  means  will  be  best  understood  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  consumption  per  cap- 
ita in  the  United  States  is  over  seventeen,  and 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  most  other  European 
countries  is  over  thirty  gallons.  Consumption 
in  the  different  Provinces  varies  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  to  which  prohibition  has 
been  adopted. 

The  national  legislators  are  pretty  well  ad- 
vanced on  this  question.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons has,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  de- 
clared the  liquor  traffic  to  be  productive  of 
serious  injury,  that  the  most  effective  legisla- 
tive remedy  for  the  evil  of  intemperance  "  is 
to  be  found  in  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  a  law  prohibiting  the  importation,  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,"  and  the 
House  of  Commons  is  prepared  to  promote 
such  legislation  as  soon  as  public  opinion 
would  sustain  stringent  measures. 

This  declaration  roused  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion and  the  question  was:  To  what  extent 
are  the  people  ready  for  prohibition?  The 
Legislatures  of  different  Provinces  took  steps 
to  test  the  opinions  of  their  respective  consti- 
tuencies. In  four  Provinces,  Manitoba,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario,  in 
connection  with  other  elections,  official  ballots 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  asking, 
in  some  form,  the  direct  question:  Are  you  in 
favor  of  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  ? 


The    following    figures    show  the  position  of 
the  Provinces  named  on  this  question: 
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Manitoba,  July  23,  1892. .  18,637  7,115  11,522 
Prince    Edward     Island, 

December  15,  1893 6,118      1,923  4,195 

Nova   Scotia,  March    15, 

l8o4; 43.756    12,355  31.401 

Ontario,  June  19,  1894  . . .   192,497  110,757  81,740 

The  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick  did  not 
ask  a  plebiscite  of  its  people,  but  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  petitioned  the  Dominion  Parliament 
to  pass  a  law  of  total  prohibition. 

In  1893,  the  Liberal  Party,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  made  a  new  de- 
parture in  Canadian  politics,  and  drew  up  a 
plan  of  what  they  proposed  to  do  if  returned 
to  power.  Among  other  things  was  a  promise 
to  order  a  plebiscite  to  be  taken  on  the  liquor 
question,  and  if  the  answer  were  favorable,  a 
prohibitory  law  would  be  passed  in  response 
to  the  popular  demand.  Upon  this  platform' 
the  Liberal  Government  was  returned  to  power 
in  1896. 

The  plebiscite  was  not  ordered  at  the  first 
session  of  Parliament,  as  Mr.  Laurier  was 
called  away  to  attend  the  Queen's  Jubilee  be- 
fore the  matter  could  be  dealt  with.  Upon  his 
return,  the  legislation  necessary  for  such  a 
plebiscite,  was  passed,  and  the  vote  was  taken 
on  September  29th.     The    question  asked  was: 

"  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  passing  of  an  act 
prohibiting  the  importation,  manufacture  or 
sale  of  spirits,  wine,  ale,  beer,  cider,  and  all 
other  alcoholic   liquors  for  use  as  beverages?" 

In  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  plebis- 
cite bill,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  in  behalf 
of  the  Government,  explained  what  was  meant 
by  the  term  "cider."     He  said: 

"  The  word  [cider]  means  apple  juice  which, 
having  been  treated  in  manufacture,  has  be- 
come an  intoxicating  drink,,  and  it  does  not  ap- 
ply to  apple  juice  simply  in  its  raw  state." 

It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
total  vote  cast.  In  some  parts  it  seems  to  have 
been  very  .heavy,  in  other  places  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  as  much  interest  shown 
in  the  contest.  Tho  it  will  take  some  days,  if 
not  weeks,  for  the  complete  returns  to  be 
brought  in  from  the  outlying  districts,  which 
will  doubtless  increase  the  majorities  for  pro- 
hibition, the  following  are  the  figures  up  to 
date  for  the  different  Provinces:      Nova  Scotia 
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— Majority  for  prohibition,  18,000;  New 
Brunswick — for  prohibition,  15,000;  Prince 
Edward  Island — for  prohibition,  6,000;  On- 
tario— for  prohibition,  15,000;  Manitoba — for 
prohibition,  8,000;  British  Columbia — for  pro- 
hibition, 500.  The  Northwest  Territories  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  prohibition,  but  totals 
have  not  been  received;  Quebec,  the  only 
Province  adverse,  gives  a  majority  against 
prohibition  of  40,000. 

The  total  majority  for  prohibition  in  the 
whole  Dominion  of  Canada  will  be  consider- 
ably over  20,000. 

The  vote  has  no  legislative  effect;  it  is  sim- 
ply an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  electorate, 
and  was  taken  quietly,  with  no  other  question 
before  the  people. 

The  large  adverse  vote  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  especially  in  the  French  rural  dis- 
tricts where  the  people,  on  the  whole,  are 
favorable  to  temperance,  may  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  impression  was  industriously  cir- 
culated that  prohibition  was  an  English  Prot- 
estant scheme  to  interfere  with  the  practice 
and  rites  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Among  the  reasons,  in  this  premier  Province 
of  Ontario,  why  the  majority  for  prohibition 
was  not  larger  was  the  question  of  revenue  and 
the  enormous  amount  of  money  invested  in  the 
traffic,  as  well  as  a  sentimental  sympathy  for 
the  hands  engaged  in  the  trade.  Some  en- 
lightenment is  still  needed  on  these  questions. 

On  the  whole,  a  decisive  victory  for  the 
cause  of  temperance  has  been  gained.  A  vast 
amount  of  educative  work  has  been  done.  One 
of  the  grand  results  of  the  plebiscite  is,  as  it 
has  been  tersely  put  by  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  our  Queen's  Counsel,  Dr.  J.  J. 
Maclaren: 

"  It  raised  prohibition  to  the  dignity  of  a  na- 
tional issue  and  has  placed  it  upon  that  footing 
for  good." 

Lambton  Mills,  Toronto,  Canada. 


THE    BROTHERHOOD  OF    ST. 
ANDREW. 

The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  national 
convention  at  Baltimore,  departing  somewhat 
from  its  traditions,  voted  upon  some  organic 
changes.  Brotherhood  conventions  are  held, 
not  for  legislation,  but  for  the  deepening  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  Brotherhood  men.  One  of 
these  legislative  acts,  while  the  full  power  re- 
mains with  the  Council,  is  quite  new  in  scope 
and  foreign  to  the  Brotherhood's  past.  That 
act  is  to  undertake  work  among  United  States 
soldiers.     President    Houghteiing,  of  the    Na- 


tional Council,  gave  a  tent,  which  has  been 
used  for  the  last  few  weeks  at  Montauk.  It 
was  similar  to  the  Christian  Commission  tents, 
save  that  it  had  a  more  chur«hly  appearance. 
The  work  performed  in  it  and  from  it  was 
similar  to  Commission  work.  Hence,  wisely  or 
unwisely, it  is  and  was  opposition,  probably  fra- 
ternal but  nevertheless  opposition.  The 
Brotherhood  now,  in  national  convention, 
asks  its  national  council  to  extend  this  work, 
going,  it  may  be — for  the  responsibility  rests 
with  the  Council — to  Havana,  San  Juan,  and  it 
may  be  to  Manila.  Heretofore  the  Brother- 
hood has  laid  stress  upon  its  two  simple  rules 
— prayer  daily  for  the  spread  of  Christ's  King- 
kom,  and  making  an  effort  to  bring  men  where 
they  will  hear  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Bish- 
ops without  number  have  urged  theorganization 
never  to  depart  from  these  rules,  and  have 
told  them  that  the  men  to  bring  were  those 
nearest  them — the  man  at  the  next  desk. 

Another  departure  from  past  custom,  tho  less 
pronounced,  was  a  resolution  of  thankfulness 
for  the  sympathy  existing  between  England 
and  America.  This  resolution  clings  rigidly 
to  the  Churches — the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Protestant  Episcopal — and  may  in  a  sense 
be  explained  by  the  close  affiliation  between 
the  communions,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
Brotherhood  has  a  new  but  a  strong  organiza- 
tion in  England,  growing  out  of  a  visit  of 
Vice-President  McBee  and  Secretary  Wood  to 
that  country  two  years  ago.  The  resolution 
has  politics  between  its  lines,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent is  a  departure,  and  perhaps  not  a  wise  de- 
parture, from  its  conservative  history.  Judi- 
cious or  not,  there  are  many  churchmen  both  in 
and  out  of  orders  who  have  feared  such  steps  on 
the  part  of  the  Brotherhood  as  the  two  named 
appear  to  be. 

A  third  novelty,  but  one  that  is  above  criti- 
cism, is  the  naming  of  the  period  between  As- 
cension and  Whit-Sunday  for  self-denial.  The 
Brotherhood  has  kept  for  some  years  a  Self- 
Denial  Week,  beginning  with  St.  Andrew's 
Day.  The  theory  of  it  was  that  men  were  to 
contribute  that  which  really  cost  denial.  With 
the  money  missionaries  have  been  supported, 
one  in  China  and  one  in  Japan.  But  the  plan 
has  not  been  successful.  The  amounts  realized 
were  pitiably  small,  some  think  because  of  the 
machinery  involved  in  saving  and  giving  it, 
and  others  because  men  could  not,  or  would 
not,  deny  themselves  three  weeks  before  the 
holiday  season,  when  there  are  always  un- 
usual drains  upon  the  purse.  A  change  is  now 
made  to  the  spring,  and  ten  days  instead  of  a 
week  made  the  period. 
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The  Baltimore  meeting  was  a  large  one, 
made  up  not  of  Brotherhood  men  resident  in  or 
near  the  convention  city,  but  a  national  gath- 
ering of  interested  men,  proving  that  the  or- 
ganization, while  changing  somewhat  in  its 
membership  as  years  go  by,  has  lost  none  of  its 
virility  and  its  spiritual  significance.  About 
1,000  men  were  present,  jiot  counting  local  men, 
and  a  more  earnest  body  of  young  Christians 
it  would  be  hard  to  find.  The  addresses  were 
able,  and  the  churchmanship  of  the  delegates, 
of  which  some  fears  have  been  expressed,  clear 
and  unmistakable.  While  not  the  largest,  it  is 
voted  by  delegates  one  of  the  best  national 
gatherings  of  the  Brotherhood  yet  held. 


The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  reduced  its  debt  from 
$186,000  to  a  little  less  than  $12,000,  and  is 
making  a  strong  effort  to  clear  off  this*  balance 
in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  Missionary 
Council,  to  take  place  soon  in  Providence. 

....The  American  Missionary  Association 
reports  that  the  current  receipts  for  the  past 
five  years  have  been  less  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding five  years  by  $305,060.  To  meet  this 
falling  off  expenditures  have  been  cut  very 
heavily,  so  that  a  year  ago  the  debt  was  re- 
duced to  $54,945.  It  has  been  still  further 
diminished  to  about  $25,000. 

....The  anti-clerical  movement  in  France. 
which  has  resulted  in  the  separation  of  a  num- 
ber of  priests  from  the  Mother  Church  with  the 
avowed  program  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and 
the  Gospel  only,  but  without  forming  an  or- 
ganic connection  with  any  existing  branch  of 
Protestantism,  is  evidently  developing  ex- 
ternally and  internally.  The  late  issue  of 
the  organ  of  the  agitation,  edited  by  the 
former  Abbe  Bourrier,  reports  the  establish- 
ment of  a  refuge  place,  in  Sevres,  for  those 
priests  who  have  left  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
joined  the  new  movement.  The  principles  of 
the  new  party  are  also  finding  an  entrance 
among  the  laity  and  in  other  countries.  The 
eloquent  exponent  of  the  cause,  the  ex-priest 
Charbonnel,  has  made  quite  an  impression 
among  the  working  men  of  Brussels,  addressing 
meetings  of  6,000  to  7,000.  Influenced  by  the 
priests,  the  authorities  took  measures  to  stop 
further    public    agitation. 

...  .The  diocesan  convention  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  of  this  city  held  its  an- 
nual session  last  week  in  this  city.  The  principal 
feature  was  the  address  by  Bishop  Potter,  in 
which  he  dwelt  on  thoroughly  important  points. 


He  condemned  the  growing  practice  of  preach- 
ing extemporaneous  sermons,  and  pleaded  for 
more  care  in  the  preparation  of  pulpit  dis- 
courses. Touching  upon  ritualism,  he  ex- 
pressed his  sympathy  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  who,  having  witnessed  a  "  high  func- 
tion "  in  one  of  the  churches  of  the  Anglican 
communion,  remarked  to  a  friend:  "Very  fine, 
no  doubt;  but  for  myself,  I  prefer  our  own 
simple  service."  The  bishop,  however,  rec- 
ognized that  the  ornate  ritual  was  helpful  to 
some,  and  that  so  long  as  it  did  not  involve 
the  mutilation  of  the  Church's  appointed  holy 
offices,  it  need  not  necessarily  be  condemned, 
He  also  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  move- 
ment toward  imperialism,  regretting  it  ex- 
tremely as  unsuited  to  American  ideas,  and 
liable  to  bring  the  nation  into  trouble.  Among 
the  delegates  elected  to  the  General  Conven- 
tion was  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan. 

...  .At  a  recent  conference  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  re- 
ports were  received  from  the  various  branches, 
indicating  very  successful  work.  For  the  col- 
legiate work  there  are  ten  secretaries,  devoting 
their  full  time  or  a  greater  part  of  it.  The 
railroad  department  has  increased  its  force 
from  three  to  six  secretaries,  and  as  a  token  of 
their  interest  in  the  work  the  corporations 
have,  during  the  past  year,  appropriated  $150,- 
000  for  sustaining  it.  Work  among  the  colored 
men  and  the  educational  and  physical  depart- 
ments show  good  progress,  as  does  also  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement,  closely  allied 
with  it.  Especial  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  work  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Christian' 
Commission,  which  is  now  to  be  incorporated 
as  a  permanent  part  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee's work,  and  its  superintendent,  Mr.  W. 
B.  Millar,  is  to  go  to  England  to  make  special 
study  of  the  work  among  the  soldiers  in  the 
British  Army.  The  cost  of  the  extended  work 
for  1898,  it  is  expected,  will  be  about  $80,000 
for  the  general  work  and  not  less  than  $70,000 
for  the  army  and  navy  work,  so  that  geaerous 
contributions  will  be  necessary  if  it  is  to  go  on 
with  undiminished  success. 

. . .  .The  serious  falling  off  of  the  collections 
for  Peter's  pence  is  giving  no  little  concern  at 
the  Vatican.  The  Roman  Catholic  Conference 
at  Crefeld  gave  occasion  for  a  very  earnest 
appeal  from  the  Vicar-General  Schmitz,  of 
Cologne,  representing  the  St.  Michael's  Broth- 
erhood, which  devotes  itself  to  collecting 
money  for  the  Pope.    He  said: 

"  The  question  of  Peter's  pence  has  indeed  be- 
come a  Catholic  calamity,  and  is  a  burning  one. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  collections   have 
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greatly  fallen  off.  The  Holy  Father  needs  for 
general  expenses  in  the  administration  of  the 
Church  an  annual  income  cf  seven  million  francs. 
Of  this  three  millions  are  assured  from  a  source 
which  I  will  not  mention.  Four  millions  ($800,000) 
must  be  obtained  through  Peter's  pence  from  the 
Catholics  of  the  whole  world.  Until  two  years 
ago  the  collections  exceeded  this  amount,  and  the 
Holy  Father  was  able  to  give  assistance  to  vari- 
ous objects.  But  for  two  years  the  collections 
have  no  longer  reached  four  million  francs,  and 
have,  indeed,  scarcely  amounted  to  two  and  a  half 
millions.  If  this  state  of  things  continues,  the 
Holy  Father,  with  the  obligations  upon  him,  will 
come  into  an  extreme  and  most  precarious  posi- 
tion. It  is  a  condition  of  the  greatest  seriousness, 
for  the  Church,  and  may  become  full  of  danger." 

The  Vicar-General  attributed  the  falling  off  to 
the  Spanish-American  War,  the  poverty  of 
Austria,  and  the  disaffection  of  the  French 
Royalists,  and  stated  that  the  Pope  had  sent 
a  special  appeal  to  Germany,  through  the 
Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Cologne,  to  make  up 
this  deficiency;  and  he  urged  that  the  German 
Catholics  alone  could  easily  do  it. 

....The  remains    of  Dr.  John  Hall  reached 
this  city  on   Saturday  and   were  placed   in  the 
parsonage  until  Monday  afternoon,  when  they 
were  removed  to  the    church,  and  the  funeral 
services    appointed    for    Tuesday.     Mrs.   Hall 
accompanied  the  remains.     The  Rev.  Thomas 
C.  Hall,  the  son   who  was   with   his    father  in 
Ireland  when  he  died,  was  unable  to  come  on 
the    same  steamer,    but    followed    soon    after. 
The  funeral    services  were    conducted    by  Dr. 
Wallace  Radcliffe,  Moderator    of   the    General 
Assembly;  Dr.    W.   M.  Paxton,    of   Princeton; 
the  Rev.  Hugh    Pritchard   and  the  Rev.   I.   H. 
Polhemus,  pastors  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church 
chapels.     Dr.  Paxton  preached  the  installation 
sermon  when    Dr.  Hall    became    pastor  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Church  in  1867.    Among  the  hon- 
orary pall-bearers  were  Presidents  Dwight,  of 
Yale  ;  Patton,of  Princeton ;  Sherman,  of  Cornell, 
and  Chancellor  MacCracken  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity ;  also  Bishop  Newman,  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  Dr.  Storrs,  of    Brooklyn,  Dr.    Brown, 
of    St.  Thomas's    Church,  Dr.   MacArthur  and 
others.     A  large  number  of  corporate  societies 
were  also  represented,  including    the   different 
Boards  of  the  Church,  the  New  York  Presbyte- 
ry and  various  associations.      There  has  been 
considerable  talk  with  regard  to  Dr.  Hall's  suc- 
cessor.    The  name  of    Dr.    George    T.  Purves, 
of  Princeton,  has    been     mentioned;    but    it  is 
doubtful  whether    he    would  accept.     Another 
name  is  that  of  Dr.  Alexander  Connell,  of  Lon- 
don, who  has  preached  recently  in  the  church, 
and  who  has   won  the    cordial    indorsement  of 
all  who  have  heard  him. 


MISSIONS. 

ANNUAL  SURVEY 

OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
BOARD. 

The  following  survey  of  the  work  of  the 
American  Board  during  the  past  year  is  sum- 
marized from  papers  read  at  Grand  Rapids 
this  week  and  curteously  forwarded  by  the 
officials  of  the  Board: 

SECRETARY   SMITH'S   DEPARTMENT. 

This  includes  the  Western  and  Central  Turkey 
missions,  the  four  in   China,  those  to  the  Zulus 
and  in  West  and  East  Central  Africa,  and  the  two 
in   Micronesia  and   the   Hawaiian  Islands.     The 
work  in  China  naturally  takes  precedence  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  interest  aroused  by  the  rapidly 
changing   aspect    of    the  situation,    political  and 
social  as  well  as  religious  ;  the  opening  up  of  the 
Empire  to  foreign  influences  ;  the  evident  dissat- 
isfaction   with    old    methods,  and  the    welcome 
accorded  by  not  a  few   to   Christian  work.     All 
this  is  manifest  in  the  experiences  of  the  different 
sections.     In  South  China  no  year  in  all  the  mis- 
sion history  has  witnessed  such  an  expansion  of 
the   Christian   communities   or  such    growth    in 
Christian  work,  new  openings  on  every  hand  and 
a  most  generous  response  of  the  native  Christians 
to   the   call   for  contributions.     It  is  noted,  also, 
that  converted  Chinese  returning  from  this  coun- 
try have,  in  many  instances,  given  liberally  both 
in  money  and  personal  service  to  the  work.     In 
the  other   three   missions,   Shansi,  North  China 
and  Fuchau,  there  is,  perhaps,  less  of  remarkable 
growth,  but  a  no  less  valuable  development.     In 
every  case   the  churches  are  crowded,  inquirers 
abound,  new  centers   are   opened   without  effort, 
and  the  chief  embarrassment  is  to  provide  places 
and  preachers  for  the  congregations  and  personal 
instruction  and   guidance   for   the  people.     In  a 
single  station  of  the   Fuchau  mission  a  conserva- 
tive estimate   reports  5,000  who   have  given  up 
idolatry  and  heathenism  and  are  desiring  a  place 
in  the  church.     The  schools  of  all  missions  have 
felt  the  impulse,  and  the  North  China  College  and 
the  Gordon  Theological   Seminary  are  manifest- 
ing more  than  ever  their  great  value. 

The  three   missions  in  Africa  have  had  a  year 
of  success,  and  the  more  quiet  political  condition 
is    manifestly  conducive   to  increased    religious 
work.     The   schools   secure   a   larger  and  more 
regular  attendance  and  industfial  education,  and 
the  kindergartens  are  increasing  their  influence. 
With  the  growth  the  need  for  literary  work  and 
for  the  preparation   of  the    Scriptures  is  increas- 
ingly manifest,  and  greater  demands  will  be  made 
upon  the  societies  to  meet  it.  In  the  Zulu  mission 
the  fruits  of  the  marvelous  revival  of  a  year  ago 
have   been  gathered,  resulting   in   an  increased 
strength   of  the  churches.     With  this  has  come, 
as  in  so  many  other  cases,  a  spirit  of  independence 
and  somewhat  of  restiveness   under  missionary 
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advice.  The  evil  of  this,  however,  has  apparent- 
ly been  averted  by  wise  counsel,  and  the  outlook- 
is  most  favorable. 

In  Western  and  Central  Turkey  the  year  has 
been  more  quiet,  and  the  result  has  been  manifest 
in  increased  interest  in  spiritual  things,  The  re- 
markable uniting  of  Gregorians  and  Kvangelical 
Armenians  in  worship  and  in  education  has,  it  is 
true,  somewhat  lessened  with  the  diminishing 
pressure  of  political  distress;  still  the  result  of  the 
fellowship  is  already  manifest  in  an  increased 
evangelical  tone  in  the  preaching  in  the  Gregorian 
churches.  The  work  among  the  orphans  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  interesting  features,  espe- 
cially in  Central  Turkey,  and  the  orphanages  at 
Urfa,  Aintab,  Marash  and  Hadjin  are  prosperous 
and  useful. 

The  outlook  for  mission  work  in  the  Pacific 
Islands  has  been  notably  changed  by  the  political 
events  of  the  past  few  months,  Hawaii  being  now 
a  portion  of  the  United  States,  a.  child  of  the 
American  missions;,  the  Caroline  Islands  can 
scarcely  remain  under  Spanish  rule,  and  that  op- 
pression which  has  been  so  long  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  the  advance  of  mission  work  is  appar- 
ently to  be  removed.  So  that  the  Board's  pio- 
neer work  is  to  be  crowned  with  great  success. 

SECRETARY    BARTON'S    DEPARTMENT. 

This  covers  the  Eastern  and  European  Turkey 
missions,  the  Marathi  and  Madura  missions  in 
India,  those  in  Ceylon  and  Japan,  and  the  missions 
in  Mexico,  Austria  and  Spain. 

The  work  of  the  European  Turkey  Mission  is 
directed  especially  toward  the  Bulgarians  ;  but 
attention  is  being  turned  more  than  ever  to  the 
Albanians.  The  political  disturbances  of  the 
past  year  have  been  both  helpful  and  disadvan- 
tageous. Especially  does  the  work  of  education 
need  support;  and  the  weekly  evangelical  paper, 
the  Zornitza,  which  has,  most  unfortunately,  been 
suspended  for  lack  of  funds,  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  resumed.  Its  influence  during  the  past  years 
has  been  marvelous,  and  it  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  discontinued.  From  Eastern  Turkey,  not- 
withstanding the  continued  intense  suffering  and 
terror  throughout  the  whole  section,  there  has 
come  not  a  single  word  of  fear  or  discouragement; 
and  the  small  band  of  missionaries,  only  twenty- 
seven  in  all,  including  wives  and  single  ladies, 
have  thrown  themselves  heroically  into  the  serv- 
ice of  the  churches.  The  constant  demand  upon 
their  strength,  care,  time  and  sympathy  has  been 
such  that  it  is  a  marvel  that  more  have  not  suc- 
cumbed. The  work  in  the  schools  has  continued 
up  to  full  measure,  more  than  eight  thousand 
pupils  being  provided  in  them,  while  the  care  of 
the  orphans  has  come  as  an  additional  burden  as 
well  as  opportunity.  Duties  have  thus  been  dou- 
bled, while  the  force  has  only  slightly  increased. 
Financial  support  has  been  reduced,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  eontinue  in  the  present  line  without 
danger  of  collapse. 

In  India  and  Ceylon  famine,  plague  and  reduc- 
tions  in    appropriations    have  occasioned   great 


hardship.  The  Government  grants  have  been 
helpful,  but  even  with  them  it  has  been  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  on  the  work.  Over  21,000  pupils 
have  been  under  Christian  instruction,  many  of 
whom  are  to  join  the  ranks  of  Christian  workers 
and  bear  their  part  in  the  Christianization  of  In- 
dia; and  all  this  notwithstanding  that  many 
schools  have  been  broken  up  and  the  victims  of 
the  plague  have  been  counted  by  thousands.  In 
the  Marathi  Mission,  where  the  suffering  has  been 
the  worst,  the  church-membership  has  been  in- 
creased by  27  per  cent. ,  and  the  churches  are  ma- 
king most  energetic  efforts  to  meet  the  increased 
demands  upon  them. 

The  result  of  the  last  few  years  of  work  in 
Japan  has  made  it  apparent  that  the  early  jubila- 
tion over  the  conversion  of  the  Empire  was  not 
well  founded.  It  does  not.  however,  follow  that 
Christianity  has  by  any  means  a  weak  hold  upon 
the  Empire,  and  because  some,  as  the  trustees  of 
the  Doshisha,  have  apparently  betrayed  the  trust 
imposed  in  them,  iris  most  unjust  to  charge  der- 
eliction upon  the  great  body  of  Christians,  who 
all  unite  in  condemning  the  course  taken  by  these 
men.  Never  before  has  there  been  greater  need 
for  aggressive  Christian  work.  Disbelief  in  the 
religions  of  Japan  is  on  the  increase,  and  must  be 
succeeded  either  by  Christianity  or  infidelity. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  there  was  more 
need  of  aggressive  Christian  work  to  meet  the 
new  conditions. 

Of  the  three  missions  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, the  greatest  interest  under  existing  circum- 
stances has  been  manifested  in  that  to  Spain.  In 
Mexico  and  Austria  the  work  is  continuing  on 
much  the  same  lines  and  with  good  success.  In 
Austria  official  opposition  is  gradually  breaking 
down,  and  Christian  institutions  upon  a  self- 
supporting  and  self-governing  basis  are  being 
built  up.  The  situation  in  Spain  has  already 
been  set  forth  in  the  columns  of  The  Independ- 
ent, and  little  need  be  added,  except  to  say  that 
the  opportunity  now  afforded  to  the  American 
Churches  of  giving  to  the  people  of  Spain  the 
clear  and  correct  impression  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  work  should  not  be  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY,  i897-'98. 

Missions. 

Missions 20 

Stations 101 

Out-stations 1,271 

Places  for  stated  preaching 1,617 

Laborers  Employed. 

Ordained  Missionaries  (17  being  Physicians) 169 

Male  Physicians  not  ordained  (besides  10  women). .  11 

Other  Male  Assistants 4 

Women  (10  of  them  Physicians)  (wives  168,  unmar- 
ried 173) 341 

Total  laborers  sent  from  this  country 531 

Native  Pastors 220 

Native  Preachers  and  Catechists 477 

Native  School-teachers i,7«3 

Bible  Women 260 

Other  Native  Laborers 3°7 

Total  of  Native  Laborers 2,977 

Total  of  American  and  Native  Laborers 3,508 

The  Churches. 

Churches 465 

Church-members 47,122 

Added  during  the  year 4.602 

Whole  number  from  the  first  (approximately) 143. 392 

Sunday-school  Scholars 59, 701 

Educational  Department. 

Theological  Seminaries  and  Station  Classes 18 

Students  for  the  Ministry 3l6 

Boarding  and  High  Schools 113 

Pupils  (males  3,454,  femaies  3,575) 7,029 

Common  Schools ;f,I39 

Pupils  in  Common  Schools . 46 ,963 

Whole  Number  under  instruction 56,625 

Native  Contributions,  so  far  as  reported $118  753 


FINANCIAL. 


OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE  EXPAN- 
SION. 

It  is  admitted  by  nearly  every  observer 
that  an  important  expansion  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  is  to  follow  the 
formal  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Spain 
through  the  treaty  of  Paris.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  that  treaty  will  be  completed  in 
due  season,  altho  we  are  aware  that  many 
difficult  points  of  controversy  have  to  be  set- 
tled. It  would  be  incredible  were  the  Span- 
ish Government,  after  accepting  a  protocol 
that  surrendered  her  empire  in  the  West  In- 
dies, to  risk  a  renewal  of  hostilities  when  we 
are  so  much  stronger  and  they  are  so  much 
weaker  than  when  the  war  for  the  liberation 
of  Cuba  began.  Spain  could  finance  her  war 
necessities  only  with  extreme  difficulty  when 
the  collision  came  last  spring;  she  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  obtain  credit  for  resu- 
ming a  war  when  her  strategic  position  is  so 
much  impaired  as  a  result  of  defeat. 

It  seems  certain,  therefore  (so  far  as  cer- 
tainty may  be  inferred  with  regard  to  any 
event  in  the  future)  that  the  coming  years 
will  bring  to  this  country  an  era  of  great  ex- 
pansion of  its  export  business.  The  civili- 
zing of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  (lor  certainly 
there  has  been  in  both  islands  a  state  of  affairs 
not  far  removed  from  barbarism,  mitigated, 
in  the  case  of  Porto  Rico,  by  the  absence  of 
internecine  war)  and  the  development  of  the 
material  resources  and  possibilities  of  those 
countries  will  inevitably  increase  the  use 
of  American  manufactures  to  an  enormous 
extent.  We  will  ship  improved  agricultural 
machinery,  electrical  plants,  railroad  materi- 
als, house-building  and  road-making  tools 
and  implements,  furniture,  household  uten- 
sils, and  a  host  of  articles  too  numerous  to  be 
recited  here.  Our  food  products  will  also' 
move  to  Spain's  former  possessions  in  larger 
volume  when  the  tariff  preference  given  to 
that  Power  shall  have  been  removed  after  the 
treaty  of  peace  has  been  made. 

But  the  trade  fields  opening  up  in  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea  are  small  compared  with  the  vast 
possibilities  of  our  trade  with  Eastern  Asia. 
No  matter  how  the  fate  of  the  Philippine  Is- 


lands is  settled,  the  prestige  of  America  in 
the  East  has  been  vastly  increased  by  our 
victories  over  Spain,  and  prestige  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  influencing  commerce.  To 
a  nation  it  is  what  intelligent  advertising  is 
to  an  individual  merchant.  Our  influence  in 
the  Chinese  problem  must,  of  necessity,  be 
cast  in  favor  of  the  "open  door"  policy  ad- 
vocated by  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  That 
policy  must  prevail  in  the  end,  for  the  reason 
that,  if  need  be,  it  could  be  established  by 
force  of  arms  by  a  combination  of  nations 
whose  navies  could  rule  the  ocean  and  de- 
stroy all  opposition. 

In  many  regards  the  United  States  are  in  a 
better  position  than  at  any  time  in  their  his- 
tory for  competing  for  the  growing  trade  of 
Eastern  Asia.  Not  only  are  our  transporta- 
tion facilities  larger  than  ever  before,  but 
freight  rates  are  at  the  minimum.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  cost  of  hauling  goods 
from  the  point  of  manufacture  to  the  point 
of  consumption  was  never  so  low.  Perma- 
nent economies  in  operating,  brought  about 
by  the  pressure  of  hard  times,  have  enabled 
the  railways  to  submit  to  these  low  rates. 
Nor  will  the  average  level  of  freight  charge's 
be  higher,  unless  domestic  prosperity  of  an 
unheard  of  degree  should  visit  us.  Railroad 
managers  do  not  expect  any  change  in  the 
tendency  of  rates,  which  has  been  downward 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  They  are  prepar- 
ing for  lower  rates  but  putting  their  proper- 
ties in  the  very  best  physical  condition.  Rails 
are  being  laid  capable  of  bearing  the  pressure 
of  larger  cars,  and  longer  trains  and  bridges 
are  being  altered  or  replaced  in  accordance 
with  this  idea.  Improvements  are  being  in- 
troduced at  the  various  terminals,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  expense  of  handling  shipments 
from  car  to  depot  or  warehouse.  The  progress 
making  in  the  saving  of  terminal  charges  has 
been  remarkable  in  recent  years.  For  in- 
stance, at  Buffalo  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road is  operating  a  steel  and  iron  grain  ele- 
vator, capable  of  handling  half  a  million 
bushels  of  grain  a  day,  in  and  out,  using 
electricity  as  the  only  force  except  gravity, 
and  requiring  the   services  of   only  25  men! 
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An  ordinary  manufacturing  plant,  represent- 
ing the  investment  of  a  like  amount  of  capital, 
would  require  the  services  of  200  or  300 
workers.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  rail- 
road in  the  United  States  has  failed,  since 
the  panic  of  1893,  to  improve  its  condition 
and  contract  its  operating  cost.  It  is  true 
that  all  the  roads  do  not  show  this 
on  the  surface  of  their  reports  of  earnings,  but 
in  these  cases  the  potentiality  of  future  re- 
duction in  the  ratio  of  operating  expenses 
exist  as  a  result  of  heavy  expenditures  on  im- 
provements. 

The  United  States,  then,  are  in  a  fortunate 
position  as  regards  the  cheapness  of  land 
transportation.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
speak  of  the  improved  position  of  our  manu- 
facturers. Altho  the  American  laborer  con- 
tinues  to  receive  wages  superior  in  amount 
to  those  paid  in  the  Old  World,  and  whose 
purchasing  power  has  increased  with  the  de- 
cline in  the  earning  percentage  of  capital,  the 
manufacturer,  by  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  inventions,  has  been  strengthening 
his  ability  to  dispose  of  his  surplus  stock 
abroad  in  competition  with  the  manufacturer 
of  other  countries.  The  invasion  of  the 
markets  of'  the  world  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  is  indicated  in  nearly 
every  monthly  trade  statement  issued  at 
Washington,  and  in  nearly  every  consular 
report.  The  problem  left  to  solve,  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  our  trade 
with  Japan,  China  and  India,  is  the  one  of 
water  transportation.  We  can  produce  goods 
cheaply  and  carry  them  cheaply  from  the  in- 
terior to  the  seaboard.  We  want  vessels  to 
carry  them  cheaply  across  the  Pacific.  Can 
the  want  be  supplied  by  some  system  of  ma- 
rine subsidy?  If  so,  the  temporary  expense 
to  the  Government  would  subsequently  be 
more  then  repaid  by  the  increased  prosperity 
brought  to  citizens  in  mass. 

Think  of  the  immense  gain  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  were  the  Chinese  educated  up  to 
the  point  of  consuming  wheat  bread.  If  only 
a  fraction  of  the  immense  hordes  of  people 
in  the  Celestial  Empire  were  to  become  con- 
sumers of  grain,  the  agricultural  situation  of 
the  United  States  could  be  counted  upon  to 
be  permanently  prosperous.  The  benefit  to 
the  railroads  would  be  obvious.  To  the 
manufacturer,  the  field  before  him  is  virtually 
illimitable.  The  essential  of  the  development 
of  this  Eastern  trade  is  quick,  and  cheap 
transit  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  place  of 
consumption. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

....The  Spanish  and  American  Commis- 
sioners at  Paris  will  undoubtedly  have  before 
them  the  disposition  of  the  Cuban  debt, 
which  amounts  to  about  $158,000,000,  which 
was  made  previous  to  the  revolt  in  1895. 
This  debt  was  mainly  incurred  in  consequence 
of  the  ten-years'  revolution  from  1868  to 
1878  and  for  annual  deficits  in  the  Cuban 
budget.  The  customs  of  Cuba  are  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  these  bonds  as  well  as  a 
guaranty  by  Spain. 

The  New  England  Loan  and  Trust  Co., 

of  Des  Moines,  la.,  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  on  the  26th  inst.  The  attorney 
of  the  company  at  Des  Moines  is  reported  as 
saying  that  there  will  be  no  loss  to  holders  of 
debentures  but  holders  of  guarantee  mort- 
gages may  lose  something.  The  president 
of  the  company  disappeared  the  day  the  re- 
ceiver took  possession  and  was  not  seen 
again  until  his  body  was  recovered  from  the 
North  River  on  the  1st  inst. 

The   divisions   of   the  Baltimore  and 

Ohio  west  of  the  Ohio  River  are  to  be  im- 
proved the  same  as  those  on  the  lines  east  of 
the  Ohio.  The  grades  are  to  be  reduced, 
bridges  on  all  the  divisions  are  to  be  replaced 
with  heavier  structures,  and  the  track  relaid 
with  heavier  rails  to  accommodate  the  much 
heavier  motive  power  which  will  be  used.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment 
that  the  contemplated  changes  will  result  in 
an  increase  in  train-load  in  some  places  of 
more  than  fifty  per  cent. 

It    is   stated   that   the   new    Panama 

Canal  Company  expect  to  complete  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  within  a  period  not  exceeding  eight 
years,  on  plans  practically  agreed  upon  by 
three  distinguished  engineering  bodies,  at  a 
further  expenditure  of  not  over  $100,000,000. 
The  present  plan  abandons  the  sea-level  plan 
of  De  Lesseps  and  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion of  from  four  to  six  lakes  on  each  side  of 
the  central  divide.  It  is  proposed  to  im- 
pound the  flood  waters  of  the  Chagres  River 
in  an  enprmous  reservoir  lake  which  will 
serve  as  a  feeder  to  the  locks  and  will  also 
furnish  power  to  light  the  canal  with  elec- 
tricity. There  are  now  between  three  and 
four  thousand  men  engaged  in  the  work. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The  following  dividends  and  coupons  are 
announced: 

The  Union  Pac.  Rd.  Co.,  preferred  stock,  #1.50 
per  share,  payable  October  31st. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  P.  Rd.  Co.  coupons  at  Cen- 
tral Trust  Co.,  54  Wall  Street,  payable  October 
1st. 

Gallatin  Nat.  Bank,  36  Wall  Street,  5%  and  ex- 
tra 1%,  payable  October  6th. 

Delaware,  Lack,  and  Western  Rd.  Co.,  i}{%, 
payable  October  8th. 


INSURANCE. 


THE  ROOT  OF  REBATE. 

The  Insurance  Register,  a  Philadelphia  in- 
surance journal,  has  been  "assured  upon  re- 
liable authority  that  a  leading  citizen  of  this 
city  secured  a  life  policy  for  $100,000,  the 
rebate  being  an  entire  year's  premium." 
Then  the  journal  inquires,  if  this  is  possible 
for  one  year,  "what  is  to  prevent  this  man's 
securing  another  policy  for  the  same  amount 
from  the  agent  of  another  company  for  an- 
other year,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year  until 
his  death  removes  him  from  the  opportunity 
of  further  free  insurance  and  swells  his  estate 
to  comfortable  dimensions?  Is  there  anybody 
insane  enough  not  to  see  that  such  insurance 
must  have  been  carried,  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  agent,  but  out  of  the  funds  contributed 
by  other  policy-holders?" 

The  authority  may  not  be  good  and  so  the 
statement  may  not  be  correct.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  correct;  and  altho  one 
would  expect  the  parties  in  a  rebate  transac- 
tion to  keep  quiet  about  it,  there  is  that  in 
human  nature  which  likes  to  flatter  itself 
with  the  reputation  of  being  sharper  at  bar- 
gains or  having  more  "pull"  than  other 
people,  so  that  price-cutting,  as  has  been 
amply  proved,  is  apt  to  be  told  of.  The 
agent  has  a  motive  not  to  tell  of  the  rebates 
he  grants;  but  the  recipient  of  rebate  may 
let  it  leak  out.  Supposing  the  story  true — 
and  the  same  story  of  a  hundred  per  cent, 
rebate  has  been  told  over  and  over — what  is 
to  hinder  the  man  who  has  thus  got  a  year's 
insurance  free  from  repeating  the  operation 
annually  ?  No  lack  in  his  own  willingness, 
certainly,  and  nothing  at  all  to  prevent  if  he 
can  find  a  series  of  agents  with  contracts 
which  allow  such  kiteing  and  a  series  of 
companies  crazy  enough  to  make  such  con- 
tracts. 

There  is  no  possible  doubt  that  "the  other 
policy-holders  "  bear  the  expense,  in  all  such 
cases.  This  is  the  rule  everywhere.  The 
unproductive  contract  spreads  its  burden 
over  the  productive  ones;  the  producers 
support  the  non-producer;  the  bad  debt  is 
somehow  apportioned  among  the  majority 
who  do  pay;  the  insurance  motto  about 
bearing   one   another's   burdens    is    kept   in 


force,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  all  through 
civilized  countries.  The  agent  who  "  al- 
lows" the  rebate  does  not  pay  it — at  least, 
when  the  scale  of  it  is  large;  the  folly  of  the 
transaction  does  not  prevent  his  drawing  pay 
for  making  it.  If  he  receives  no  commission 
directly  upon  it,  his  stake  is  in  a  "bonus" 
contingent  upon  his  turning  in  a  certain 
fixed  total  for  the  year.  But  altho  such 
transactions  are  demoralizing  and  mischiev- 
ous throughout,  and  it  must  sometimes  hap- 
pen— assuming  such  hundred  per  cent,  re- 
bates to  be  veritable— that  death  claims  are 
collected  on  policies  which  have  not  paid  in 
a  dollar,  it  is  no  harder  upon  the  other  poli- 
cy-holders thereby.  That  is,  if  the  premium 
does  not  reach  the  common  fund  the  fund 
has  no  direct  pecuniary  concern  what  has 
become  of  it;  whether  the  agent  kept  it,  or 
any  portion  of  it,  himself,  or  whether  he  let 
his  "influential"  customer  keep  it,  is  not 
material. 

It  reduces  itself,  money-wise,  to  the  single 
question  of  expense  in  getting  new  business. 
If  new  business  is  a  shibboleth — if  "  new 
blood  "  is  indispensable — why  then  any  price 
must  be  paid  which  is  found  necessary  to  se- 
cure it;  however  high  it  come,  it  must  be 
had.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  any 
solid  foundation  of  principle  in  life  insurance, 
and  if  the  companies  are  upon  such  founda- 
tion, they  could  go  on,  without  writing  a 
new  policy,  until  the  last  survivor  closed  the 
books  by  dying.  If  this  is  true,  there  is  no 
reason  for  getting  new  members  except  that, 
life  insurance  being  a  perpetual  want,  it 
would  be  an  intolerable  waste  not  to  keep 
existing  machinery  going.  But  then  new 
business  is  worth  only  so  much  cost  to  pro- 
cure— a  reasonable  and  moderate  cost — and, 
beyond  the  line  of  such  cost,  is  not  worth 
having;  better  go  without  it  than  overpay  for 
it. 

This  reasoning  and  conclusion  are  just  as 
profound  as  the  multiplication  table,  just  as 
sure  and  sound,  and  only  just  as  incapable 
of  being  of  use  unless  people  conform  to  it. 
The  agent  goes—/,  e.  rebates — as  he  is  sent; 
or  as  he  is  contracted.  The  root  of  the  evil 
is  back  of  him.  Referee  Reed  may  in  a  few 
instances  cut  his  head  off— by  order — for  ex- 
ample's sake,  but  we  must  allow  that  hanging 
has  not  ended  murder.     Rebate  will  not  stop 
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until  the  motive  and  margin  for  it  are  re- 
moved. It  Jies  in  the  too  roomy  contract. 
The  mode  of  compensation  is  wrong  and  the 
rate  too  large.  When  the  agent  really  must 
do  the  rebating  the  thing  will  die  for  lack  of 
motive. 


AN  INSURANCE  OF  PROFITS. 

We  have  heretofore  defined   insurance  as 
an  indemnity  contract  applying  to  a  certain- 
uncertain   contingency  in    the    future.     The 
event  must  be  certain  and  uncertain  both;  if 
it  were   not  the  former,  nobody  would  wish 
protection  against  it,  and  if  it  were  not  the 
latter,  there  would  be  no  possible  adaptation 
of  the  insurance  principle.     Thus  death  is  a 
positive  certainty  for  all,  but  the  time  when 
is  unknown  in  each  individual  case;  destruc- 
tion by  fire  and  shipwreck  is  a  positive  cer- 
tainty as  to  some  individuals  out  of  the  mass, 
but  its  dates  and  which  individuals  will  be 
hit  are  unknown.     Various  things  have  been 
made  subjects  of  insurance,  and  there  is  al- 
most no  limit  to  the  number  of  possibles— 
incidentally,  some  of  them  queer  and  some 
of   them  gambling.     Thus,   notwithstanding 
the  rule  in  fire  insurance  is  that  loss  of  ex- 
pected or  probable  profits  on  merchandise  is 
not  to  be  covered,  speculative  underwriting 
does  not  shrink  from  insurance  of  profits  es- 
pecially.    In  the  trial  of  a  suit  reported   in 
the   Review   (London)   it   appeared    that   an 
agent  of  the  defendants  (evidently  a  Lloyds 
concern)  called  on  the  plaintiff  at  the  Gaiety 
Theater   and    suggested   whether   he   would 
not   like  to  be  insured    against  loss  on  the 
production    of  a   play,  the  "  Dove   Cot,"  at 
the  Duke  of  York's  theater.     A  contract  was 
made  to  insure  75   per  cent,  of  any  loss,  up 
to  ,£2,000,   which   might  accrue  during  the 
first  four  weeks.     During  that  term  a  loss  of 
,£1,507    was    incurred,    and    the    defendants 
sought  to  stand  upon  a  quibble  in  construc- 
tion but  had  a  verdict  for  ^700  given  against 
them. 


THE  MUTUAL  RESERVE. 

The  troubles  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund 
Life  Association  have  reached  the  natural 
and  inevitable  stage  of  internal  dissensions. 
There  is  what  appears  to  be  a  movement, 
perhaps  fomented  or  at  least  secretly  aided 
by  some  of  the  other  officers,  and  using  as  a 
means  the  dissatisfaction  of  policy-holders,  to 


force  out  President  Burnham,  who  is  said  to 
be  wearied  with  the  lack  of  harmony.  Mr. 
Thomas  L.  James,  who  resigned  as  first  Vice- 
President  several  months  ago  and  is  now  in 
Europe,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he 
might  be  induced  to  take  charge  of  the  As- 
sociation; and  it  is  supposed  that  to  bring 
about  such  a  change  is  the  aim  of  the  pres- 
ent disturbance.  Mr.  John  L.  Vrooman,  late 
Treasurer,  who  resigned  at  the  same  time  with 
Mr.  James,  has  joined  the  working  metropoli- 
tan force  of  the  Provident  Savings  Life  As- 
surance Society,  and  third  Vice-President  El- 
dredge  has  been  elected  to  the  vacant  place 
of  Mr.  James.  The  movement  against  Mr. 
Burnham  is  supposed  to  be  headed  by  Vice- 
President  J.  D.  Wells,  who  cites  as  its  chief 
cause  a  contract  with  M.  D.  Moss,  manager 
of  agencies,  whereby  the  latter  was  to  have  a 
commission  of  85  per  cent,  on  first  premiums; 
but  this  agreement  has  been  canceled. 

This  is  enough  for  mere  rumor,  and  we 
can  only  await  developments,  with  regret 
that  the  price  of  past  errors  must  be  paid 
but  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the 
enduring  principles    of   insurance   are   once 

more  exhibited.  Mr.  Burnham,  as  we  re- 
marked at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  Mr. 
Harper's  place,  inherits  the  unfulfilled  pen- 
alty of  the  latter,  and,  whether  he  stays  or 
goes,  he  must  pay  it. 


OBITUARY. 


The  funeral  of  the  late  Geo.  W.  Phillips, 
Actuary  of  the  Equitable  Life,  who  died  sud- 
denly on  September  27th,  at  Rocky  Hill, 
N.  J.,  was  held  at  that  place  on  Friday.  The 
officers  of  the  company  and  representatives 
of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America,  of  which 
he  was  Vice-President,  attended,  and  the 
pall-bearers  were  actuaries  from  several  life 
companies.  Mr.  Phillips  lacked  a  few 
months  of  being  seventy-one  years  old,  and 
had  been  Actuary  of  the  Equitable  from  its 
organization,  in  1859.  He  was  second  to 
none  in  his  profession — a  quiet  man  who 
never  shifted  about,  assuming  this  position 
when  only  thirty-two  and  remaining  in  it. 
His  going  recalls,  to  the  few  old-timers  still 
surviving,  the  appearance  of  New  York,  while 
the  elevator  and  the  modern  office  building 
were  not,  when  the  Equitable  was  housed  at 
92  Broadway,  and  the  marvelous  course  of 
American  life  insurance  was  only  beginning. 
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PEBBLES. 


PUZZLES 


The  men  who  cut  the  water-pipe  near  San- 
tiago   also    remembered     the    main. — Baltimore 

America  h. 

....Why  is  a  horse  the  most  curious  feeder  in 
the  world  ?  Because  he  eats  bes'  when  he  has 
not  a  bit  in  his  mouth. — Our  Dumb  Animals. 

....A  Take  Down — "  There  was  no  use  in  try- 
ing to  conceal  my  identity,  for  every  one  seemed 
to  know  who  I  was."  "  Indeed!  And  who  were 
you  ?" — Brooklyn  Life. 

"There  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  ma- 
king the  Germans  understand  just  what  you 
say,"  said  one  American  officer.  "Yes,"  an- 
swered the  other.  "  And  it  would  be  too  bad  if 
Admiral  Dewey  has  to  use  one  of  his  10-inch  guns 
for  a  megaphone." — The  Washington  Star. 

. . . ."  My  love  for  you  can  never  die!"  he  ex- 
claimed, passionately.  "  How  do  you  know?"  she 
asked,  in  that  cold,  calculating  way  that  we  asso- 
ciate with  examinations  in  higher  mathematics. 
He  shivered  and  looked  around  for  his  coat.  It 
might  be  impossible  to  kill  his  love  in  any  ordi- 
nary way,  but  it  could  be  frozen  to  death. — Chi- 
cago Evening  Post. 

He:  "  There  is  something  I  have  wanted  to 

say  to  you  for  a  long,  long  time."  She  (demure- 
ly): "  Weil — don't — don't  you  think  this  is  as  good 
a  time  as — as  any  to  say  it?"  He:  "That  mole 
on  the  left  side  of  your  nose — I  know  a  surgeon 
who  can  remove  such  things  without  a  bit  of  dan- 
ger." They  adjourned  sine  die  that  evening.— 
The  Chicago  News. 

A  friend  hands  in  the  following,  calling   it 

"  Perpetual  Motion."     The  more  you  read  it  and 
think  of  it,  the  more  there  seems  in  it: 
"The  duck  eats  the  worm, 
The  man  eats  the  duck, 
The  worm  eats  the  man, 
The  duck  eats  the  worm." 

— Akron  Beacon  Journal. 

. . .  The  king  in  the  fairy  story  would  give  half 
his  kingdom  to  any  one  who  would  make  his 
daughter  smile.  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  is  almost  as 
generous  in  his  own  behalf.  His  youngest  son, 
William,  was  in  London  not  long  ago;  and  being 
about  to  embark  in  a  business  venture,  he  cabled 
to  his  father  to  send  him  five  hundred  dollars. 
"What  for?"  the  elder  Jefferson  cabled.  "For 
Willie,"  came  the  answer.  This  tickled  the  come- 
dian so  immensely  that  he  sent  the  money  forth- 
with.— Ladies'1  Home  Journal. 

At  the  Ticket  Window. — "When  does  the 

next  train  that  stops  at  McAllistersville  leave 
here?"  "You'll  have  to  wait  four  hours."  "I 
think  not."  "  Well,  may  be  you  know  better 
than  I  do,  ma'am."  "Yes,  sir,  and  may  be  you 
know  better  than  I  do  whether  I  am  expecting  to 
travel  on  that  train  myself  or  whether  I  am  in- 
quiring for  a  relative  that's  visiting  at  my  house 
and  wanted  me  to  call  here  and  ask  about  it  and 
save  her  the  trouble  because  she's  packing  up 
her  things  and  expects  to  take  that  train  herself 
and  not  me,  and  she'll  have  to  do  the  waiting  and 
not  me,  and  may  be  you  think  it's  your  business 
to  stand  behind  there  and  try  to  instruct  people 
about  things  they  know  as  well  as  you  do  if  not 
better;  but  my  idea  is  that  you're  put  there  be- 
cause they  couldn't  use  you  in  the  switching  de- 
partment and  perhaps  you'll  learn  some  day  to 
give  people  civil  answers  when  they  ask  you  civil 
questions  young  man  my  opinion  is  you  won't  !" 
(With  a  gasp):  "  Yes,  ma'am." — Chicago  Tribune, 


CONDUCTED   BY    VIRGINIA    I 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's  puz- 
zles we  will  send  "  Men  in  Epigram,"  compiled  by 
Frederick  W.  Morton. 

Central  Acrostic. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  num- 
ber of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  placed 
one  below  another,  the  central  letters  will  spell 
the  name  of  a  very  famous  person  who  was  born 
seventv-eight  years  ago  to-day. 

Reading  across:  1,  To  be  delighted  with;  2,  glit- 
tering; 3,  one  who  confers  anything  gratuitously; 
4,  a  blockhead;  5,  a  lobby  in  a  theater;  6,  merry; 
7,  without  sight;  8,  those  who  figure  in  the  plav 
of"  Hamlet";  9,  portends;  10,  flabby;  n,  an  old 
woman;  12,  to  fool  away  time;  13,  loses  freshness; 
14,  covers;  15,  Peruvian  rulers;  16,  an  ethereal 
fluid  that  supplied  the  place  of  blood  in  the  veins 
of  the  gods;  17,  a  useful  animal;  18,  to  crush  into 
small  fragments;  19,  the  invisible  world  ;  20.  de- 
spised. S.  L.  L. 

Some  Novel  Ladies. 

[Example  :  What  lady  is  good  to  eat  ?  Sal 
Ladd.  What  lady  is  good  to  eat  with  her  ?  Olive 
Oil.] 

1.  What  lady  is  always  very  particular  to  travel 
with  her  trunk? 

2.  What  lady  preaches  in  the  pulpit? 

3.  What  lady  takes  a  long  journey  with  little 
comfort  ? 

4.  What  lady  might  have  been  found  in  all  the 
battles  of  the  Civil  War  ? 

5.  What  lady  does  everv  one  long  to  secure  ? 

6.  What  lady  is  acquainted  with  surgery  ? 

7.  What  lady  lived  during  the  time  of  Noah  ? 

8.  What  lady  is  always  looking  for  votes  ? 

9.  What  lady  is  intrusted  with  a  commission  ? 

10.  What  lady  paints  little  portraits  ? 

11.  What  lady  exaggerates  peculiarities  in  a 
pkture  ? 

12.  What  lady  is  fond  of  giving? 

13.  What  lady  is  accustomed  to  war? 

14.  What  two  ladies  are  voracious  ? 

C.  Groo. 

Novel  Acrostic. 

All  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same 
number  of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and 
written  one  below  the  other,  two  of  the  rows  of 
letters,  reading  downward,  will  spell  the  name  of 
a  popular  book. 

Reading  across:  1,  Tendency;  2,  coverings  for 
the  head;  3,  pertaining  to  imaginary  dwarfs;  4, 
instruments  of  torture;  5,  a  hard,  heavy  wood;  6, 
smears;  7,  poets;  8,  the  century  plant;  9,  Venetian 
rulers;  10,  immature.  A.  L.  P.,  Jr. 


ANSWERS  TO    PUZZLES  OF  SEPT.   22D. 

Double  Acrostic. — Primals,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier; 
finals,  "  The  Goldsmith  of  America."  1,  Jurist;  2,  oldish; 
3,  horologe:  4,  nutmeg;  5,  Gonzalo;  6,  reveal;  7,  errand;  8, 
egress;  9,  Nahum;  10,  lazuli;  11,  erect;  12.  afresh;  13,  fiasco; 
14,  VVyclif;  15,  Hygeia;  r6,  infirm;  17,  temple;  18,  talker;  19, 
Illimani;  20,  exotic";  21,  Ramona. 

Central  Acrostic — Centrals,  Bellerophon.  1,  Cable;  2, 
cheat;  3,  folly;  4,  holly;  5,  whelp;  6,  coral;  7,  probe;  8,  hap- 
py; 9,  Bohea;  10.  frond:  1 1,  Fundy 

Novel  Acrostic  —Fifth  row,  Tycho  Brahe.  1,  counter- 
act; 2,  currycombs:  3,  overcoming;  4,  Manchester;  5,  bot- 
tomless; 6,  busybodies;  7.  tabernacle;  8,  Anaxagoras;  9, 
weathering;  10,  innuendoes 

Historical  Cup  and  Saucer.— Centrals,  Lincoln.  1, 
Middleton;  2,  Horicon;  3,  Canning;  4,  Mecca;  5,  Fox;  6, 
Shelley;  7,  Pinta. 
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PERSONALS. 

For  some  months  past  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt,  Jr.  has  been  a  hard-working  employ^  in 
the  mechanical  department  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company,  receiving  a  very 
moderate,  salary. 

.  .  .  .At  the  funeral  of  Regina  Deixner,  in  the 
Hungarian  towrVof  Werschetz,  145  of  her  direct 
descendants  stood  around  the  grave.  She 
had  reached  the  age  of  111  years,  had  lived 
under  the  government  of  five  successive  em- 
perors, and  there  were  three  children  who 
could  call  her  their  great-great-great-grand- 
mother. 

....The  daughter  of  Admiral  Sampson 
christened,  last  week,  at  Philadelphia,  the 
new  steamship  which  bears  her  father's  name. 
This  was  one  of  four  vessels  ordered  by  the 
American  Mail  Steamship  Company.  The 
first,  already  launched,  is  called  4*  Admiral 
Dewey  ";  the  third,  soon  to  be  launched,  will 
be  christened  "Admiral  Schley." 

....It  is  now  known  that  Hubert  Howard, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  war  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times,  who  lost  his  life  at 
Omdurman,  was  not  slain  by  the  dervishes. 
While  entering  the  Khalifa's  house,  in  com- 
pany with  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  Colonel 
Maxwell  and  others,  he  was  struck  and  killed 
instantly  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell  from  an  Eng- 
lish battery,  and  the  Sirdar  himself  had  a  nar- 
row escape. 

The  Mayor  of  St.  Louis,  like  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Mr.  Bailey,  of  Texas),  refuses  to  wear  at  any 
time  the  swallow-tail  coat  which  civilized  so- 
ciety prescribes  for  certain  occasions;  and 
therefore  he  may  be  excluded  from  the  Veiled 
Prophets'  annual  ball — at  which  the  Mayor  is 
expected  to  make  an  address  and  deliver  the 
keys  of  the  city — because  he  will  not  con- 
form to  the  rules  of  the  Managing  Commit- 
tee. 

.  .  .  .The  Spanish  Government  having  decided 
that  the  remains  of  Christopher  Columbus 
must  be  removed  from  Havana  to  Spain,  they 
were  taken  from  the  sarcophagus  in  the  cathe- 
dral on  the  26th  ult.,  and  placed  in  a  zinc 
chest,  which  was  sealed  and  consigned  to  the 
care  of  a  guard.  The  work  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  Captain-General  Blanco  and  sev-. 
eral  associates,  acting  as  a  Royal  Commission. 
The  remains  were  brought  to  Havana  from 
Santo  Domingo  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago. 


The  EmperorWilliam's  foreign  uniforms 

alone,  Leudet  says  in  his  book  about  the 
Kaiser's  home  life,  fill  two  large  rooms.  But 
in  no  part  of  the  very  extensive  imperial  ward- 
robe is  there  to  be  found  a  dressing-gown. 
William  I,  not  long  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  returned  a  costly  garment  of  this  kind  to 
the  manufacturer  who  had  presented  it  to  him, 
with  the  brief  remark:  "The  Hohenzollerns 
do  not  wear  dressing-gowns."  The  Hohenzol- 
lerns are  hardly  out  of  bed  before  they  are  in 
their  uniforms. 

Commander  Bradford,  who  goes  to  Paris 

as  naval  adviser  of  the  Peace  Commission,  is 
an  authority  on  the  strategical  importance  of 
ports,  and  is  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the 
situation  of  coal  deposits  and  supplies.  He 
tells  his  friends  (so  it  is  reported)  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  holding  the  three  large  islands  of  the 
Philippine  archipelago— Luzon,  Mindanao  and 
Palawan.  The  second  and  third  command 
strategically  the  entrances  to  the  China  Sea, 
and  would  be  required,  he  thinks,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Luzon. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  at  an  interstate  bat- 
tle of  college  orators,  William  J.  Bryan  was 
beaten  by  Albert  Beveredge,  of  Indiana;  and 
the  latter  has  been  in  training  ever  since  for 
the  various  opportunities,  expected  or  unfore- 
seen, which  come  to  an  ambitious  man  who  can 
talk  well  on  his  feet.  At  all  meetings  in  In- 
diana, where  after-dinner  speeches  are  in 
order,  he  is  a  willing  and  a  welcome  guest;  and 
his  head  is  full  of  carefully  prepared  and 
memorized  speeches.  He  looks  forward  to  the 
day  when  he  shall  be  selected  to  preside  at  a 
State  political  convention.  His  friends  pre- 
dict that  on  that  occasion  his  political  fortunes 
will  be  made  by  a  chairman's  address  to  the 
composition  of  which  he  has  already  given 
much  thought. 

Queen  Louise  of  Denmark,  who  died  on 

the  29th  ult.,  had  passed  her  eighty-first  birth- 
day. Because  of  the  prominence  of  her  chil- 
dren in  the  reigning  families,  she  was  some- 
times called  the  mother-in-law  of  half  of 
Europe.  There  were  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Alexandra  became  the  wife  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  Dagmar  was  the  wife  of  the 
late  Czar  Alexander  III  of  Russia,  and  is  the 
mother  of  the  present  Czar;  Thyra  is  the 
Duchess  of  Cumberland.  Christian  married  a 
sister  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  the  wife  of 
his  oldest  son  is  a  daughter  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  George  is  King  of  Greece,  and  Walde- 
mar's  wife,  is  a  princess  of  the  House  of 
Orleans. 
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The  Politi 
cal  Field. 


Chairman  Jones  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  has 
appointed  ex-Governor  Altgeld 
of  Illinois,  ex-Governor  Stone  of  Missouri, 
Senator  Allen,  of  Nebraska,  and  Senator 
Teller,  of  Colorado,  "a  committee  on  ways 
and  means  to  further  the  cause  of  bimetal- 
ism"  and  the  overthrow  of  Republican  rule. 
These  gentlemen  have  employed  "Coin" 
Harvey  as  general  manager  of  the  work. 
The  State  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
Democrats  was  controlled  by  ex-Congress- 
man George  Fred  Williams.  Its  platform 
reaffirms  "with  emphasis  and  profound  con- 
viction" the  national  platform  of  1896,  calls 
for  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1,  denounces  "imperialism, 
whether  within  or  without  the  dominion  of 
the  United  States," and  advocates  the  public 
ownership  of  street  railways  and  of  plants 
for  the  distribution  of  water,  light,  heat  and 
power.  The  Republicans  of  Massachusetts 
renominated  the  present  Governor  of  the 
State.  Their  platform  commends  the  Presi- 
dent, the  army  and  the  navy.  "  We  have 
heard  with  deep  concern,"  it  says,  "asser- 
tions that  the  hardships  of  our  soldiers  have 
been  aggravated  by  official  incompetence  and 
neglect.  We  indorse  the  action  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  providing  for  a  thorough  and  search- 
ing investigation."  One  sentence  in  the 
strong  paragraph  affirming  the  party's  sup- 
port of  sound  money  is:  "  All  our  currency 
must  rest  upon  the  single  gold  standard." 
The  peoples  freed  from  Spanish  tyranny  must 
not  be  returned  to  Spain,  say  the  Massachu- 
setts Republicans,  who  "desire  that  the 
negotiations  now  in  progress  be  so  con  ducted 
and  terminated  as  to  secure  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  to  Cuba  in  amplest  measure  the 
blessing  of  liberty  and  self-government." 
The  defeat  of  the  Silverites  in  the  Connecti- 


cut Democratic  Convention  has  been  followed 
by  the  retirement  of  the  Bryanite  Chairman 
of  the  State  Committee,  and  the  election  in 
his  place  of  a  Gold  Standard  Democrat  of 
high  character,  whose  influence  has  been 
exerted  for  honesty  in  politics,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  State's  inequitable  rep- 
resentative system. 


The    New  York 
Campaign. 


In  response  to  the  Com- 
mittee which  informed 
him  that  he  had  been 
nominated  to  be  Governor,  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, on  the  4th  inst.,  said  that  he  should 
hold  himself  responsible  to  the  people  be- 
cause he  knew  that  the  nomination  came 
from  them.  National  issues,  he  continued, 
were  paramount — honest  money,  protection 
to  American  industry,  the  upbuilding  of  the 
merchant  marine,  the  strengthening  of  the 
army  and  the  navy  so  that  they  should  be  equal 
to  any  demand  upon  them,  "as  we  work  out 
our  destiny,"  On  the  following  evening,  at 
a  great  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall,  he  was  in- 
troduced by  ex-Minister  Woodford,  who  de- 
clared in  the  course  of  his  remarks  that  the 
American  flag  would  remain  in  Manila  Bay. 
Having  said  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech 
that  this  was  a  campaign  for  good  govern- 
ment, Colonel  Roosevelt  defined,  as  follows, 
his  policy:  "  So  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  shall  see 
that  every  branch  of  the  Government  under 
me  is  administered  with  integrity  and  capac- 
ity; and  when  I  deal  with  any  public  servant 
I  shall  not  be  very  patient  with  him  if  he 
lacks  capacity;  and  short,  indeed,  will  be  his 
shrift  it  he  lacks  integrity.  I  shall  feel  most 
deeply  my  responsibility  to  the  people." 
Nearly  all  of  his  address  was  devoted  to  na- 
tional issues.  He  made  an  earnest  argument 
for  building  up  the  navy  and  enlarging  the 
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army,  in  order  that  ample  preparation  for  de- 
fense might  prevent  war.  President  Seth 
Low,  of  Columbia  University,  urged  Inde- 
pendents to  examine  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
record.  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate  asserted  at 
the  beginning  of  an  entertaining  speech  that 
the  candidate's  "neck  was  too  stiff  to  receive 
any  collar  but  his  own."  On  the  4th  inst. 
Judge  Van  Wyck  acknowledged  official  no- 
tice of  his  nomination  in  a  brief  and  conven- 
tional address,  reserving  a  full  expression  of 
his  views  for  another  time.  Mayor  Van 
Wyck's  Commissioners  of  Accounts  prefer 
charges  against  the  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  who  were  in  authori- 
ty during  Mayor  Strong's  term.  These 
charges  relate  to  the  contracts  for  asphalt 
paving.  The  Mayor  declares  that  the  De- 
partment was  "  honeycombed  with  fraud," 
and  expresses  a  determination  to  break  up  an 
alleged  combination  of  paving  companies  even 
if  "the  guilty  shall  be  driven  to  the  peni- 
tentiary." The  accused  officers  deny  that 
they  deserve  any  censure. 


_    ..  The    outbreak  of   the  Chippewa 

Indian  T     ,.         ,  ,  , 

«—       ,  ,  Indians  last  week  at  the  reserva- 

Troubles. 

tion  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leech, 
Cass  Co.,  Minn.,  has  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
serious  affair.  The  long  standing  causes 
which  brought  about  the  present  outbreak 
are  treated  thoroughly  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
the  present  conditions  of  the  Indians.  The 
immediate  cause,  however,  was  an  expedition 
from  Walker  to  Bear  Island,  Lake  Leech, 
where  it  was  understood  a  band  of  Indiana 
had  procured  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
were  threatening  to  make  an  attack  very 
soon  on  the  whites.  On  arrival  Lieutenant 
Humphrey  saw  his  force  would  be  insufficient 
and  sent  back  for  re-enforcements.  Eighty 
more  men  were  sent,  and  a  landing  was 
made.  As  no  one  of  the  enemy  could  be 
found  the  troops  prepared  for  dinner,  when 
accidentally  a  soldier  discharged  a  gun,  and 
immediately  the  Indians  arose  from  their 
ambush  and  made  an  attack.  The  fighting- 
was  furious  for  forty-five  minutes,  and  then 
the  red  men  retreated  to  cover.  The  troops 
lost  six  killed,  among  whom  was  Major  Wil- 
kinson, who  had  just  returned  unharmed 
from  Santiago,  and  eleven  wounded.  The 
loss  of   the  Indians   is  unknown,  but  is  be- 


lieved to  be  considerably  larger.  The  whole 
county  is  in  an  uproar,  and  a  general  uprising 
and  massacre  are  feared.  Governor  Clough 
has  asked  aid  from  Washington  ;  but  his 
request  was  apparently  not  honored  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  for  he  sent  a  telegram  sub- 
sequently to  Adjutant-General  Corbin,  in 
which  he  remarks  :  "The  soldiers  are  here 
and  willing  and  ready  to  go;  but  as  you  have 
revoked  your  order  of  yesterday  you  can  do 
what  you  like  with  your  soldiers.  The  State 
of  Minnesota  will  try  to  get  along  without 
the  assistance  of  the  War  Department  in 
the  future."  He  also  is  reported  to  have 
said:  "  I  will  issue  a  call  for  volunteers.  I 
am  tired  of  doing  business  with  Washington. 
There  is  too  much  red  tape  about  it."  All 
the  white  residents  have  removed  from  the 
agency  to  Walker;  but  the  Indians  are  roam- 
ing about  in  small  bands  well  armed,  and 
still  hold  Bear  Island.  They  refuse  to  give 
themselves  up,  and  it  may  be  several  months 
before  they  can  be  pacified. 


Army 


The  Commission  for  investi- 

t      i^"1Jr4.-  gating    the    conduct    of    the 

Investigation.     &        * 

war  has  been  holding  its  ses- 
sions in  Washington  during  the  week.  Ex- 
Governor  Beaver  has  done  most  of  the  ques- 
tioning, tho  Captain  Howell,  Dr.  Connor  and 
others  have  taken  part.  The  witnesses  called 
have  been  Maj.-Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  who 
told  of  his  experiences  in  Cuba  and  at  Mon- 
tauk  Point;  Brig.-Gen.  H.  V.  Boynton,  who 
has  been  at  Camp  Thomas,  Chickamauga; 
Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  who  testified  as  to  the 
situation  in  Cuba,  and  Dr.  Giffin,  Chief  Sur- 
geon at  Camp  Thomas.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  even  a  summary  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  testimony  given,  but  it  may  be  character- 
ized as  almost  wholly  favorable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. General  Wheeler  was  longest  on 
the  stand  and  maintained  that  on  the  whole 
the  situation  was  fully  as  good  as  could  be 
expected,  perhaps  better,  and  claimed  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  criticisms  and  charges 
were  not  well  founded.  That  there  had  been 
suffering  he  admitted,  but  not  more  than  was 
under  all  the  circumstances  inevitable;  and 
he  affirmed  that  in  his  observation  he  saw  no 
omission  that  ordinary  prudence  of  a  com^ 
mander  or  foresight  of  an  intelligent  head  of 
staff    could    have    obviated.     As    to   Camp 
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Wikoff  he  approved  the  site,  condemned  the 
monopoly  of  the  Long  Island  Road,  acknowl- 
edged the  existence  of  wrongdoing,  distress 
and  suffering,  but  said  that  it  was  remedied 
as  soon  as  known.  General  Boynton's  tes- 
timony was  as  to  the  original  healthfuiness 
of  Chickamauga  Park  and  the  purity  of  the 
water-supply.  He  claimed  that  the  typhoid 
fever  was  brought  from  the  outside.  Gener- 
al Lee  spoke  in  hearty  praise  of  the  general 
conduct  of  the  war.  Dr.  Giffin  said  that  the 
sinks  were  in  some  cases  too  near  the  kitch- 
ens, that  the  hospital  tents  were  too  crowded, 
that  the  contract  surgeons  should  have  been 
examined,  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  locate 
so  many  men  at  Camp  Thomas.  There  has 
been  some  criticism  of  the  questions  of  the 
commission  as  being  leading  questions,  and 
indicating  by  their  form  the  kind  of  answer 
that  was  desired,  which  was  given  in  each 
case.  General  Wheeler's  testimony  was  the 
most  complete  and  direct. 


Yellow  Fever. 


The  yellow    fever  situation 


in  Mississippi  is  becoming 
very  serious.  Its  area  has  extended  so  much 
that  infection  seems  to  be  general  through- 
out the  State,  and  refugees,  estimated  at 
20, coo  in  number,  are  in  Northern  cities 
anxiously  awaiting  colder  weather.  It  has 
extended  in  Jackson  until  one  case  was 
found  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  State 
Capitol.  Each  day  brings  news  of  newly  in- 
fected sections,  and  all  hope  of  confining  the 
infection  has  been  given  up,  and  even  in- 
spection has  practically  ceased.  The  State 
Board  of  Health  is  devoting  its  resources  to 
relief  of  sufferers  and  the  securing  of  nurses. 
At  the  capital  the  work  of  enrolling  immune 
nurses,  under  the  Howard  Association,  goes 
on;  but  the  supply  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  demand.  The  Governor  has  fled  in 
terror  from  Jackson,  and  the  State  govern- 
ment is  administered  from  the  small  town  of 
Brandon,  twelve  miles  distant,  communica- 
tion with  which  appears  to  be  chiefly  by  tel- 
ephone. The  Governor  has  appealed  to  the 
President  for  assistance. 


Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico. 


The  President  has  decided  that 
the  Spaniards  must    surrender 


their  authority  in  Porto  Rico 
on    or   before    the  18th  inst.,  and  the  Span- 


ish Commissioners  at  Havana  will  be  told 
that  he  expects  the  evacuation  of  the  is- 
land to  be  completed  by  December  1st. 
The  Spaniards  say  that  they  cannot  conve- 
niently remove  all  their  troops  from  Cuba 
before  April  1st.  There  are  about  125,000 
Spanish  regulars  and  nearly  80,000  volun- 
teers on  the  island.  Gen.  Calixto  Garcia, 
with  his  staff  and  an  escort  of  sixty  men,  is 
visiting  the  insurgent  camps,  striving  to  allay 
dissatisfaction  and  to  interest  the  men  in  an 
attempt  to  procure  from  the  Government  at 
Washington  a  loan  to  be  used  in  paying  off 
a  majority  of  them.  He  declines  to  be  a 
delegate  to  the  Cuban  Convention  because 
he  does  not  recognize  the  authority  of  those 
who  called  it.  The  first  session,  it  is  said, 
may  not  be  held  until  the  20th  inst.  A  large 
majority  of  the  delegates  elected  are  opposed 
to  even  temporary  military  control  of  the  is- 
land by  the  United  States.  They  ask  for 
immediate  and  complete  independence.  The 
insurgent  soldiers  are  suffering  greatly  for 
want  of  food.  Many  of  them  have  deserted 
and  become  bandits  in  the  hills.  In  ceitain 
districts  those  who  desire  to  work  are  pre- 
vented by  their  comrades  from  doing  so. 
Owing  to  the  lawlessness  of  the  insurgent 
guerillas  there  is  a  reign  of  terror  on  the 
sugar  plantations.  Protests  against  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  island  by  American  troops 
are  becoming  more  numerous  and  emphatic. 
General  Garcia  has  lost  his  old  influence  in 
some  districts  because  of  his  affiliation  with 
American  commanders.  General  Perez  has 
undertaken  to  disband  and  disarm  his  forces  in 
the  vicinity  of  Guantanamo,  but  many  of  his 
men  have  deserted.  Owing  to  a  misunder- 
standing about  a  brief  postponement  of  the 
date  of  evacuation  at  Manzanilla.  a  collision 
between  the  Spanish  garrison  and  a  battalion 
of  Americans  from  Santiago  was  with  diffi- 
culty averted  on  the  7th  inst.  Dispatches 
from  Havana  settled  the  controversy,  and 
the  Americans  did  not  take  possession  unti 
the  10th.  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  will  be  in  com- 
mand at  Havana,  but  the  entire  army  of  oc- 
cupation will  be  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Wade.  The  President's  Special  Com- 
missioner to  Cuba,  Robert  P.  Porter,  has  re- 
turned with  his  report,  not  yet  published; 
and  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  the  Commissioner  to 
Porto  Rico,  has  just  started. 
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The  Peace  Commissioners  at 
The  Pans        „  ... 

„  .     .  Pans      have      held     sessions 

Commission. 

through  the  week.     As  they 

have  been  secret,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
any  positive  statements  as  to  what  has  been 
accomplished,  altho  negotiations  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  preliminaries.  There 
was  a  statement  that  the  American  Commis- 
sioners had  made  a  demand  which  required 
reference  to  Madrid,  and  which  created  some 
consternation  in  that  city.  The  most  impor- 
tant event  is  the  arrival  in  Paris  of  General 
Merritt  with  his  report  as  to  the  situation  in 
the  Philippines.  There  are  all  sorts  of  ru- 
mors as  to  the  desires  of  General  Merritt 
and  Admiral  Dewey;  but  there  has  been  no 
authorized  public  statement.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  curtesies,  including  an 
invitation  from  President  Faure  to  the 
American  Commissioners  to  visit  the  Long- 
champs  race-course  on  Sunday,  which  was 
declined  with  thanks.  The  French  papers 
discuss  the  questions  at  issue  in  a  somewhat 
alarmist  way;  but  the  German  press  takes  a 
more  friendly  view,  some  of  the  strongest 
papers  advocating  American  possession  of 
he  Philippines,  and  disapproving  of  any 
action  by  Germany  contrary  to  such  annexa- 
tion. There  have  been  in  this  country  for  a 
few  days  a  couple  of  representatives  of  Agui- 
naldo,  who  have  sailed  for  Paris  in  the  hope 
of  putting  the  claims  of  the  insurgents  before 
the  Peace  Commission.  They  sought  audi- 
ence here,  but  were  not  successful. 


Spain. 


In  Spain  the  attitude  is  one  of  wait- 


ing for  any  possible  alleviation  of 
the  situation  to  come  from  the  Peace  Com- 
mission. The  hope,  however,  appears  to  be 
growing  less.  According  to  the  Madrid 
correspondents  of  English  papers  even  those 
who  have  been  confident  that  by  some  means 
relief  would  come,  are  losing  heart  and  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  this  country,  while 
Curteous  and  moderate,  is  very  firm  and 
fully  intends  to  carry  out  its  plans.  The 
plan  suggested,  that  Spain  dispose  of  any  re- 
maining islands  to  the  highest  bidder,  it  is 
reported,  has  had  the  effect  of  making 
France  in  favor  of  American  annexation  as 
far  preferable  to  leaving  them  a  bone  of  con- 
tention among  the  Powers.  The  financial 
situation  calls  for  new  plans,  and  negotiations 


are  making  for  a  Franco-Belgian  loan. 
Under  heavy  pressure  from  representations 
of  industrial  bodies  at  Barcelona  the  tax  on 
exports  has  been  suspended;  but  the  war  tax 
is  continued,  on  the  ground  that  the  war  did 
not  cease  with  the  armistice.  The  examina- 
tion as  to  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleets,  it  is  expected,  will  take  eight  or  ten 
months,  and  meanwhile  Admiral  Cervera  has 
been  elected  a  life  member  of  the  Spanish 
Senate.  The  Government  has  authorized 
the  sale  of  Spanish  war  vessels  in  Cuban 
waters  to  San  Domingo  or  any  other  Power 
that  may  want  them. 


_,      _     ,  The    International    Commis- 

The  Quebec  ^  ~     . 

^      .  sioners  in    session    at  Ouebec 

Conference.  . 

decided    to    adjourn    on  the 

10th  inst.,  until  November  1st,  and  the  next 
meeting  will  beheld  in  Washington.  On  the 
6th  inst.  Senator  Fairbanks,  Chairman  of 
the  American  side  of  the  Commission,  as- 
serted that  all  statements  which  had  been 
published  concerning  the  Commission's  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  any  of  the  questions 
under  consideration  had  been  untrustworthy 
and  without  any  official  warrant.  It  is  re- 
ported that  an  agreement  has  been  reached 
as  to  reciprocal  reductions  of  tariff  duties  on 
fourteen  products,  and  that  in  return  for 
privileges  given  to  American  fishermen  on  the 
Canadian  Atlantic  Coast,  concessions  facili- 
tating the  marketing  of  Canadian  fish  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Porto  Rico  will  be 
granted.  But  such  an  arrangement  would 
involve  a  reduction  or  the  removal  of  the 
American  duties  on  Canadian  fish,  and  it  has 
been  inferred  from  remarks  of  certain  Com- 
missioners that  the  duties  on  fish  will  be  re- 
tained. Daniel  H.  McMillan,  of  Buffalo, 
representing  American  maltsters,  asks  the 
Commission  to  remove  the  American  duty 
on  Canadian  barley.  The  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  bicycles  urge  that  the  Canadian 
duty  on  American  bicycles  shall  be  increased. 
The  restrictions  concerning  the  construction 
or  use  of  ships  of  war  on  the  Great  Lakes  may 
be  made  less  severe.  British  Columbia  vig- 
orously opposes  any  settlement  of  the  seal- 
ing controversy  by  the  purchase  of  Canadian 
sealers'  vessels  and  outfits,  and  a  suppression 
of  the  industry.  It  is  still  probable,  however, 
that  a  settlement  on  this  basis  will  be  made. 
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The  Alaska  Commercial  Company's  report 
shows  that  the  Canadian  sealers  have  taken 
only  10,000  skins  this  season,  and  that  the 
number  taken  by  the  Russians  and  Japanese 
has  been  very  small.  On  the  evening  of 
the  6th  the  American  Commissioners  en- 
tertained their  Canadian  associates  and  the 
chief  officers  of  the  Dominion  at  an  elabo- 
rate banquet. 


The  Isthmus 
Canals. 


The  return  to  this  country  of 
the  engineers  employed  on  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  route  during 
the  rainy  season  has  been  followed  by  the 
publication  of  reports  that  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  projected  canal  has  again  been  reduced 
— this  time  to  the  neighborhood  of  $100,- 
000.000 — by  changes  based  upon  their  dis- 
coveries. The  activity  of  the  agents  or  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
has  become  quite  noticeable.  American  en- 
gineers employed  by  the  company  as  mem- 
bers of  an  advisory  technical  commission 
have  published  long  reports  as  to  the  com- 
pany's plans  and  estimates,  and  the  progress 
recently  made  in  the  work  of  construction. 
They  assert  that  the  canal  can  be  completed 
in  eight  years  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000,- 
000.  Realizing  that  there  will  not  be  traffic 
enough  for  two  canals,  and  that  the  Panama 
project  would  be  affected  injuriously  if  the 
United  States  should  undertake  to  construct 
a  canal  on  the  Nicaragua  route,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Panama  Company  argued  that 
their  route  is  much  to  be  preferred.  It  is 
reported  in  Washington  that  the  Panama 
Company  is  about  to  ask  our  Government  to 
buy  its  rights  and  all  its  property  on  the 
Isthmus. 


Alarm 
in  Paris. 


A   new  cause   of   uneasiness    and 
alarm    has   arisen    in   Paris.     For 


some  time  there  has  been  trouble 
among  the  workmen  employed  on  the  Exhi- 
bition buildings,  but  during  the  week  it  has 
developed  into  a  strike  of  very  serious  pro- 
portions. It  is  said  that  there  are  at  least 
80,000  men  out,  and  they  are  using  every 
effort  to  paralyze  every  branch  of  industry. 
Not  only  the  Exhibition,  but  a  number  of 
private  buildings  and  the  railroads  are  af- 
fected,and  there  is  fear  of  the  movement' sex- 
tending  to  the   docks  at  Havre.     A  serious 


factor  in  the  movement  is  the  bitterness  of 
the  men  and  the  violence  they  useat  times  to 
carry  their  ends;  but  still  more  alarming  is 
the  possible  political  significance.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  prompt  action.  It  has 
offered  to  fill  the  places  of  engine-drivers 
with  military  engineers  and  to  provide  bread 
if  the  bakers  strike,  and  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil has  called  on  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  to 
cancel  all  contracts  unless  work  is  resumed 
within  twenty-four  hours.  It  has  also  called 
to  Paris  10,000  troops  in  addition  to  the 
large  force  already  there.  It  is  this  that  has 
caused  the  greatest  fear  on  the  part  of  many. 
Should  the  strikers  become  violent  and  the 
military  be  forced  to  interfere,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  how  far  the  trouble  might  go.  It 
might  result  in  a  military  occupation,  which 
in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  might 
easily  be  turned  into  a  military  dictatorship. 
Ex-Premier  Meline,  at  a  banquet,  uttered  a 
warning  against  anything  that  might  weaken 
the  army.  The  first  steps  toward  a  revision 
of  the  Drevfus  trial  have  been  taken,  but 
there  is  no  expectation  of  an  open  trial. 


_     ,  The  Turkish  troops  are  to  with- 

Turkey         ,  ,  _  _      _,       . 

and  Crete  draw  from  Crete.  On  October 
5th,  the  four  Powers  still  interest- 
ed in  the  questions,  England,  Russia,  France 
and  Italy — Germany  and  Austria  having 
withdrawn — presented  totheSultanademand 
that  they  be  withdrawn  within  a  month,  and 
that  an  answer  be  given  within  a  week.  With 
the  demand,  it  is  reported  that  there  went  a 
threat  that  if  it  was  not  complied  with  the 
Sultan's  sovereign  rights  in  the  island  would 
cease.  There  was  much  protesting  and 
grumbling  at  Constantinople,  and  Russia's 
statement,  made  some  time  ago,  that  she 
was  opposed  to  violent  measures,  was  pub- 
lished conspicuously,  and  there  was  appar- 
ent hope  that  it  would  result  in  some  allevia- 
tion; but  it  did  not,  and  after  a  few  days  the 
required  answer  was  given.  Many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  all  classes  are  reported  to  be 
leaving  the  island,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  have  removed  many  of  their 
valuables  to  places  of  safety.  Influential 
Moslems,  however,  assert  that  there  is  no 
cause  for  apprehension,  as  the  consent  of  the 
Sultan  to  the  withdrawal  of   the  troops  has 
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thoroughly  cowed  the  populace.  The  Hon. 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  the  new  American  Minister, 
has  arrived  at  Constantinople. 


The 
Upper  Nile 


Interest  in  regard  to  the  Upper 
Nile  situation  has  been  stimu- 
lated   by   the    publication    in 
London  of   the  official  correspondence.     In 
December  of  last  year,  the  Brstish  Minister 
at  Paris  officially  notified   the  French  Minis- 
try that  Great  Britain  "  must   not  be  under- 
stood to  admit  that   any  other    Power  than 
Great  Britain  had  any  claim  to   occupy  any 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,"  and  received 
a   reply  that    in  the  present   circumstances 
France  "  cannot  refrain  from   repeating  the 
reservation    it  has    never    iailed    to   express 
every  time  a  question  relating   to  the    Nile 
Valley  has  been  brought   forward."     From 
this  time  on  there  was  nothing  until  August, 
when  Lord  Salisbury  instructed  Lord  Cromer 
in  dealing  with  French    or    Abyssinian    au- 
thorities that    might  be    met,  to   do   or  say 
nothing  that  could  in  any  way  imply  recog- 
nition of  any  title  to  possession  by  France  or 
Abyssinia  of  any   portion  of  the  Nile  Valley. 
A  little   later   the  British  Government  was 
informed  that  the   French   Government  had 
instructed  Major  Marchand   to  be  careful  to 
abstain    from    all  action   that    might   cause 
local     difficulties,     and     to     consider    him- 
self    an     "emissary    of    civilization"   with- 
out    any     authority     to     decide     questions 
between  the  Governments.     There  are  pub- 
lished,   also,    the    full    reports    by    General 
Kitchener   in    regard    to    the    discovery    of 
the  French  at  Fashoda,  their  refusal  to  with- 
draw or  haul  down  the   French  flag  without 
special  authority  from  Paris,  and  the  state- 
ment  that   unquestionably  the  whole   com- 
mand would  have  been   destroyed  had   the 
victory  at  Omdurman  been  two  weeks  later. 
The  whole  tone  of  the    French  correspond- 
ence under  M.    Delcasse    is    very  curteous, 
while  that  of  Lord  Salisbury  is  exceptionally 
firm,  so  that  there  is  a  general   feeling  that 
the  matter  will   be   amicably   settled.     The 
great  danger  is  felt  to  arise    from  the  pecu- 
liarly disturbed  situation  in  Paris,  where  pop- 
ular feeling  is   in    a  very  excited  condition. 
A   new   street    has    received   the    name    of 
Fashoda,    and    this   appears   to    indicate    a 


popular  demand  which  the  Government  just 
now  may  find  it  difficult  to  meet.  The 
Khalifa,  it  is  reported,  has  been  heard  from 
in  concealment  in  the  forest  with  Osman 
Digna,  and  a  small  escort,  three  days'  march 
west  of  the  river,  while  the  mountaineers 
have  refused  to  have  any  dealing  with  him, 
and  the  Arab  tribes  are  all  hostile. 


The    Chinese    Emperor  is  deposed, 
not   dead.     Early  in  the  week  there 
were  current  the  most  sensational  stories.     It 
was   said    that    the    Dowager    Empress  had 
called  him  to  her,  had  charged  him  with  lack 
of   filial  duty,  and    intimated    that    the  best 
thing  for   him  to  do  would  be  to  drink  a  cup 
of  poison  which  stood  on  the  table.     At  last 
out  of  the  confused  mass  of  rumors  came  the 
official  announcement  that  the  Emperor  was 
living,   but  that   the  Dowager  Empress  had 
assumed    the   government.     It   was  also  re- 
ported that  she  received  the  Cabinet  daily, 
sitting   by   the  side  of  the   Emperor,  not  be- 
hind   a  screen   as  formerly,  and  the  general 
tone  of  her  rule  is  said  to  be  even  more  reac- 
tionary and  retrograde  than  before.     Li  Hung 
Chang   is  not  yet  restored  to  power,  but  the 
most  potent   man  in   the  Tsung-li  Yamen  is 
one  who  was  removed  from  office  some  time 
since  on  charge  of  breach  of  faith  presented 
by  the  British  Ambassador,   and  with  him  is 
a  former  Minister  to   Russia,  who  is  director 
in  the  Manchurian  Railwayand  has  long  been 
under  heavy  financial  obligations  to   Russia. 
The  Manchus  are  strengthening  their  hold  at 
the  expense  of  the  Chinese.     In  Peking  itself 
there   is  order.     Six  Councillors   have  been 
executed,  and  the  Government  announces  its 
purpose   to  keep  absolute  order.     The  Rus- 
sian,   British    and  German  embassies  having 
called  for  guards,  the  Chinese  protested  that 
it  was  unnecessary,  but  were  obliged  to  yield, 
and   the  march    of  the   troops  through   the 
streets  of  Peking  evidently  had  a  wholesome 
effect.     It  is  considered  significant  that  while 
the   three    Powers  sent  marines  the  Russian 
Government  sent  also  a  considerable  number 
of  Cossacks,  so  that  its   guard    was  twice  as 
large   as  that   of  the  other  embassies.     The 
"  Boston"  (instead  of  the  "  Baltimore")  will 
stop   at  the  Taku  ports,  the  "  Petrel"  going 
on  up  the  river  to  Tientsin. 


ADMIRAL  DEWEY  ON   HIS  FLAG-SHIP. 


BY    MURAT    HALSTEAD. 


Steaming  across  Manila  Bay  from  Cavite 
to  the  city  on  an  energetic  ferry-boat,  scan- 
ning the  wrecks  of  the  Spanish  fleet  still 
visible  where  the  fated  ships  went  down,  one 
of  them  bearing  on  a  strip  of  canvas  the 
legible  words  "  Remember  the  •  Maine,'  "the 
talk  being  of  Dewey's  great  May-day,  we  were 
passing  the  famous  flag-ship  of  the  squadron 
that  was  ordered  to  destroy  another  squadron, 
and  did  it,  incidentally  gathering  in  hand 
the  keys  of  an  empire  in  the  Indies  for 
America,  because  the  American  victor  was 
an  extraordinary  man,  who  saw  the  im- 
mensity of  the  opportunity  and  improved  it 
to  the  utmost,  some  one  said:  "There  is 
the  Admiral  now,  on  the  quarter-deck  under 
the  awning — the  man  in  white, sitting  alone!" 
The  American  Consul  at  Manila  was  aboard 
the  ferry-boat,  and  said  to  the  captain  he 
would  like  to  speak  to  the  Admiral.  The 
course  was  changed  a  point,  and  then  a 
pause,  when  the  Consul  called,  "Admiral!" 
And  the  man  in  white  stepped  to  the  rail  and 
responded  pleasantly  to  the  greeting — the 
Consul  saying: 

"  Shall  we  not  see  you  ashore  now  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  man  in  white,  in  a  clear 
voice;  "I  shall  not  go  ashore  unless  1  have 
to." 

Some  one  said:  "  This  would  be  a  good 
chance  to  go.     Come  with  us." 

The  man  in  white  shook  his  head,  and 
the  ferryman  ordered  full  speed,  the  pas- 
sengers all  looking  steadily  at  the  white 
figure  until  it  became  a  speck,  and  the  fresh 
arrivals  were  shown  the  objects  of  the  great- 
est interest,  until  the  wrecks  of  the  Oriental 
fleet  of  the  Spaniards  were  no  longer  visible, 
and  there  was  only  the  white  walls  to  see  of 
Cavite's  arsenal  and  the  houses  of  the  navy- 
yard,  and  the  more  stately  structures  of  Ma- 
nila loomed  behind  the  lighthouse  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pasig,  when  the  eyes  of  the 
curious  were  drawn  to  the  mossback  fort  that 
decorates  as  an  antiquity  the  most  conspicu- 
ous angle  of  the  walls  of  "the  walled  city." 

There  was  a  shade  of  significance  in  the  few 
words   of  the  Admiral  that  he  would  not  go 


ashore  until  he  must.  He  has  from  the  first, 
been  persistent  in  staying  at  Manila.  There 
has  been  nothing  that  could  induce  him  to 
abandon  in  person  the  prize  won  May  ist. 
His  order  from  the  President  was  to  destroy 
the  Spanish  fleet.  It  was  given  on  the  first 
day  of  the  legal  existence  of  the  war,  counting 
the  day  gained  in  crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Philippines, 
when  the  180th  degree  of  longitude  west  from 
Greenwich  is  reached  and  reckoned.  This 
was  the  way  the  President  held  back  when 
the  war  was  on;  and  the  next  day  after 
Dewey  got  the  order  at  Hongkong  he  was  on 
the  way.  The  Spaniards  at  Manila  could  not 
have  been  more  astonished  at  Dewey's  way 
of  doing,  if  they  had  all  been  struck  by  light- 
ning under  a  clear  sky.  They  had  no  occa- 
sion to  be  surprised,  having  the  cable  in 
daily  communication  with  Madrid,  and,  more 
than  that,  a  Manila  paper  of  the  last  day  of 
April  contained  an  item  of  real  news— the 
biggest  news  item  ever  published  in  that 
town!  It  was  from  a  point  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  it  that  four  vessels  that  seemed 
to  be  men-of-war,  had  been  sighted  going 
south,  and  supposed  to  be  the  American  fleet. 
What  did  the  Spaniards  suppose  the 
American  fleet  they  knew  well  had  left 
Hongkong  was  going  South  for?  If  Admi- 
rable Dewey  had  been  a  commonplace  man 
he  would  have  paused  and  held  a  council  of 
war  nigh  the  huge  rock  Corregidor  at  the 
mouth  of  Manila  Bay.  There  is  a  channel 
on  either  side  of  that  island,  and  both  were 
reputed  to  be  guarded  by  torpedoes.  The 
Spaniards  had  an  enormous  stock  of  muni- 
tions of  wars — modern  German  guns  enough 
to  have  riddled  the  fleet  of  American  cruisers 
— and  why  did  they  not  have  torpedoes?  They 
had  the  Mauser  rifle,  which  has  a  wonderful 
range,  and  millions  of  smokeless  powder 
cartridges.  Marksmen  could  sweep  the 
decks  of  a  ship  with  Mausers  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile,  and  with  the  smokeless  cartridges 
it  would  have  been  mere  conjecture  where 
the  sharpshooters  were  located.     There  are 
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rows  of  armor-piercing  steel  projectiles  from 
Germany  still  standing  around  rusting  in  the 
Spanish  batteries,  and  they  never  did  any 
more  than  they  are  doing.  It  is  said — and 
there  is  every  probability  of  the  truth  of  the 
story — that  many  of  these  bolts  would  not 
fit  any  gun  the  Spaniards  had  mounted. 
The  Admiral  paid  no  attention  to  the  big 
rock  and  the  alleged  torpedoes,  but  steamed 
up  the  bay  near  the  city  where  the  Span- 
iards were  sleeping.  He  was  hunting 
the  fleet  he  was  ordered  to  remove,  and 
found  it  very  early  in  the  morning.  Still 
the  thunder  of  his  guns  seems  to  thrill  and 
electrify  the  air  over  the  bay,  and  shake 
the  city;  and  the  echoes  to  ring  around 
the  world,  there  is  no  question — not  so  much 
because  the  Americans  won  a  naval  victory 
without  a  parallel,  as  because  he  improved 
the  occasion,  showing  that  he  put  brains  into 
his  business.  They  say — that  is,  some  people 
seem  to  want  to  say  it  and  so  do — that  Dewey 
is  a  strange  sort  of  man;  and  so  were  Wolfe 
and  Nelson,  who  died  when  they  won  im- 
mortal glory,  Dewey  lives  and  is  covered 
with  glory.  It  has  been  held  that  there 
were  not  Americans  enough  hurt  in  the 
Manila  fight  to  make  the  victory  truly  great. 
But  the  same  objection  applies  to  the  de- 
struction of  Cervera's  fleet  when  he  ran 
away  from  Santiago.  General  Jackson's 
battle  at  New  Orleans  showed  a  marvelously 
small  loss  to  Americans;  but  it  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  victory,  and  held  good,  tho  won 
after  peace  with  England  had  been  agreed 
upon.  The  capture  of  Manila  is  valid,  too, 
for  Spain  surrendered  before  the  town  did. 
If  Dewey  had  been  an  every-day  kind  of 
man,  he  would  have  left  Manila  when  he 
had  fulfilled  the  letter  of  his  orders,  as  he 
had  no  means  of  destroying  the  Spanish 
army,  and  did  not  want  to  desolate  a  city, 
even  if  the  Spaniards  held  it;  so  he  remained 
and  called  for  more  ships  and  men,  and  got 
them. 

"How  is  it?"  "Why  is  it?"  "How  can  it 
be?"  are  the  questions  Admiral  Dewey  asks 
when  told  that  the  American  people,  without 
exception,  rejoice  to  celebrate  him — that  if 
one  of  the  men  known  to  have  been  with 
him  May  1st  should  be  found  out  in  any 
American  theater  he  would  be  taken  on  the 
stage  by  an  irresistible  call    and  a  muscular 


committee  of  enthusiasts,  and  the  play  could 
not  go  on  without  "a  few  words"  and  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner,"  "Hail  Columbia," 
"Yankee  Doodle,"  "  Dixey "  and  "My 
Country,  'tis  of  Thee";  that  the  hallelujah 
note  would  be  struck;  that  cars  are  chalked 
"for  Dewey ville";  that  the  board  fences 
have  his  name  written,  or  painted,  or  whit- 
tled on  them;  that  there  are  Dewey  cigars, 
that  blacksmith-shops  have  the  name  Dewey 
scratched  on  them,  also  barn  doors;  and  that 
if  there  are  two  dwelling-houses  and  a  stable 
at  a  cross-road  it  is  Deweyville,  or  Dewey- 
burg  or  Deweytown;  that  there  is  a  flood  of 
boy  babies  named  Dewey,  that  the  girls  sing 
of  him,  and  the  ladies  all  admire  him,  and 
the  widows  love  him,  and  the  school-children 
adore  him.  The  Admiral  says:  "I  hear  such 
things,  and  altogether  they  amaze  me — the 
newspapers,  the  telegrams,  the  letters  be- 
come almost  unreal,  for  I  do  not  comprehend 
what  they  say  of  my  first  day's  work  here." 

The  Admiral  is  told  that  he  need  not.  think 
to  stay  away  until  the  people  who  have  him 
on  their  minds  and  in  their  hearts  are  tired 
of  their  enthusiasm;  that  he  cannot  go  home 
undiscovered  and  without  demonstrations 
that  will  shake  the  earth  and  rend  the  skies; 
that  the  boys  will  drag  the  horses  from  his 
carriage,  and  parade  the  streets  with  hiin  as 
a  prisoner,  and  have  it  out  with  him,  giving 
him  a  good  time,  until  it  will  be  a  hard 
time,  and  he  might  as  well  submit  to  mani- 
fest destiny!  His  country  wanted  another 
hero,  and  he  was  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time,  and  did  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  way;  and  the  fact  answers  all  questions 
accounting  for  everything.  Still  he  has  a 
notion  of  staying  away  until  the  storm  is 
over  and  he  can  get  along  without'  being  a 
spectacle.  Why,  even  the  ladiesfof  Washing- 
ton are  wild  about  him.  If  he  should  appear 
at  the  White  House  to  call  on  the  President, 
the  scene  would  be  like  that  when  Grant  first 
met  Abraham  Lincoln. 

One  rough  day  on  the  bay  I  took  passage  in 
a  small  steam-launch  to  visit  the  « '  Olympia, 
where  the  Admiral's  flag  floated,  to  call  on 
him.  There  was  plenty  of  steam,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  get  out  a  good  way  behind  the 
breakwater,  for  the  waves  beyond  were  white 
with  anger,  and  the  boat,  when  departing 
from  partial  shelter,  had  proceeded  but  two 
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or  three  hundred  yards  when  it  made  a 
supreme  effort  in  two  motions — the  first,  to 
roll  over;  the  second,  to  stand  on  its  head. 
I  was  glad  both  struggles  were  unsuccessful, 
and  pleased  with  the  order:  "  Slow  her 
up."  The  disadvantages  of  too  much  har- 
bor were  evident.  The  slow-ups  were  sev- 
eral, and  well  timed,  and  then  came  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  frisky  launch  beside  the  war- 
ship, the  throwing  of  a  rope,  the  pull  with  a 
hook,  the  stand  off  with  an  oar,  the  bound- 
ing boat  clearing  from  four  to  ten  feet  at 
a  jump;  the  clutch,  the  quick  step,  the 
deft  avoidance  of  a  crushed  boot  or 
sprained  ankle,  with  a  possible  broken  leg 
in  sight,  the  triumphant  ascent,  the  safe 
landing,  the  sudden  sense  that  Desdemona 
was  right  in  loving  a  man  for  the  dangers  he 
had  passed,  the  thought  that  there  should 
be  harbors  less  fluctuating,  a  timely  appre- 
ciation of  the  achievements  of  pilots  in 
boarding  Atlantic  liners.  The  broad  decks 
of  the  "Olympia,"  built  by  the  builders  of 
the  matchless  ••  Oregon,"  had  a  comforting 
solidity  under  my  feet.  The  Admiral  was 
believed  to  be  taking  a  nap;  but  he  was  wide 
awake,  and  invited  the  visitor  to  take  a  big 
chair,  which,  after  having  accompanied  the 
launch  in  the  dance  with  the  whitecaps,  was 
peculiarly  luxurious.  The  Admiral  didn't 
mind  me,  and  had  a  moment's  surprise  about 
an  observer  of  long  ago  strolling  so  far 
from  home  and  going  forth  in  a  high  sea 
to  make  a  call.  I  confessed  to  being  an 
ancient  Wanderer,  but  not  an  Ancient  Mar- 
iner, and  expressed  disapprobation  of  the 
deplorable  roughness  of  the  Californian  Al- 
batross, a  brute  of  a  bird  that  ought  to  be 
shot. 

The  Admiral  would  be  picked  out  by  close 
attention  as  the  origin  of  some  millions  of 
pictures;  but  he  is  unlike  as  well  as  like 
them.  Even  the  best  photographs  do  not  do 
justice  to  his  fine  eyes,  large,  dark  and  lumi- 
nous, or  to  the  solid  mass  of  his  head  with 
iron-.brown  hair  tinged  with  gray.  He  is  a 
larger  man  than  the  portraits  indicate;  and 
his  figure,  while  that  of  a  strong  man  in 
good  health  and  form  and  well  nourished,  is 
not  stout  and,  tho  full,  is  firm;  and  his  step 
has  elasticity  in  it.  His  clean-shaven 
cheek  and  chin  are  massive,  and  drawn 
on    fine   lines  full    of   character — no     fatty 


obscuration,  no  decline  of  power  ;  a  stern 
but  sunny  and  cloudless  face — a  good 
face  for  a  place  in  history;!  no  show  of 
indulgence,  no  wrinkles;  not  the  pallor  of 
marble,  rather  the  glint  of  bronze — the  una- 
bated force  good  for  other  chapters  of  his- 
tory. It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to 
report  the  talk  of  the  Admiral;  but  there 
were  two  things  about  him  that  reminded  me 
of  James  G.  Blaine,  something  of  the  vivid 
personality  of  the  loved  and  lost  leader; 
something  in  his  eye  and  his  manner,  more 
in  the  startling  candor  with  which  he  spoke 
of  things  it  would  be  premature  to  give  the 
world,  and,  above  all,  the  absence  of  all 
alarm  about  being  reported — the  unconscious 
consciousness  that  one  must  know  this  was 
private  and  no  caution  needed.  A  verbatim 
report  of  the  Admiral  would,  however,  harm 
no  one,  signify  high-toned  candor  and  a  cer- 
tain breezy  simplicity  in  the  treatment  of 
momentous  matters.  Evidently  here  was  a 
man  not  posing,  a  hero  because  his  character 
was  heroic,  a  genuine  personage — not  artificial 
proclamatory,  a  picker  of  phrases,  but  a  doer 
of  deeds  that  explain  themselves;  a  man  with 
imagination,  not  fantastic  but  realistic,  who 
must  have  had  a  vision  during  the  night  after 
the  May -day  battle  of  what  might  be  the  great 
hereafter;  beholding  underthe  southern  con- 
stellations the  gigantic  shadow  of  America, 
crowned  with  stars,  with  the  archipelagoes 
of  Asia  under  her  feet  and  vast  and  mighty 
destinies  at  command. 

It  was  the  next  day  that  he  anchored  pre- 
cisely where  his  famous  ship  was  swinging 
when  I  sat  beside  him;  and  his  words  to  the 
representative  of  three  centuries  of  Spanish 
misrule  had  in  them  an  uncontemplated 
flash  from  the  flint  and  steel  of  fixed  purpose 
and  imperial  force.  "  Fire  another  gun  at 
my  ships  and  I  will  destroy  your  city." 

We  can  hardly  realize  in  America  how  fla- 
grant Europeanism  has  been  in  the  Manila 
Bay;  how  the  big  German  guns  bought  by 
Spain  looked  from  their  embrasures;  how  a 
powerful  German  fleet  persisted  in  asserting 
antagonism  to  Americanism,  and  tested  in 
many  ways  the  American  Admiral's  knowl- 
edge of  his  rightsand  his  country's  policy  until 
Admiral  Dewey  told, not  theGerman  Admiral, 
as  has  been  reported,  but  his  flag  lieuten- 
ant,   "Can    it  be  possible  that  your  nation 
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means  war  with  mine?  If  so,  we  can  begin 
it  in  five  minutes."  The  limit  had  been 
reached,  and  the  line  was  drawn;  and 
Dewey's  words  will  go  down  in  our  rec- 
ords with  those  of  Charles  Francis  Adams  to 
Lord  John  Russell  about  the  ironclads  built 
in  England  for  the  Confederacy:  "  My  Lord, 
I  need  not  point  out  to  your  lordship  that 
this  is  war." 

Perhaps  the  German  Admiral  had  ex- 
ceeded the  instructions  of  his  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  peremptory  words  of  the 
American  Admiral  caused  a  better  under- 
standing, making  for  peace  rather  than  for 
war. 

Next  to  the  Americans  the  English  have 
taken  a  pride  in  Admiral  Dewey,  and  they 
are  in  the  Asiatic  atmosphere  our  fast 
friends.  They  do  not  desire  that  we  should 
give  up  the  Philippines.  On  the  contrary, 
they  want  us  to  keep  the  islands,  and  the 
more  we  become  interested  in  those  waters 
and  along  their  shores  the  better.  They 
know  that  the  world  has  practically  grown 
smaller  and,  therefore,  the  British  Empire 
more  compact;  and  they  find  Russia  their 
foe.  They  see  that  with  our  Pacific  Coast 
to  be  our  base  of  operations  looking  west- 
ward, we  have  first  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for 
producers  and  a  coal  station,  naval  arsenal, 
dockyards  for  the  renovation  and  repair  and 
replenishment  of  our  fleets;  and  they  see 
that  we  have  reserved  for  ourselves  one  of 
the  Ladrones,  so  that  we  will  have  an  inde- 
pendent route  to  the  Philippines.  The 
Japanese  have  cultivated  much  feeling 
against  our  possession  of  Hawaii,  the  ani- 
mus being  that  they  wanted  it  for  them- 
selves; and  perhaps  they  are  disturbed  by 
our  Pacific  movement,  anticipating  the  im- 
provement of  the  most  western  of  our 
Aleutian  Islands,  an  admirable  station  over- 
looking the  North  Pacific,  and  comprehend- 
ing with  Hawaii,  the  Aleutian  Islands  found 
most  available,  the  Ladrone  that,  we  shall 
reserve  and  the  Philippines,  we  shall  have, 
a  Pacific  quadrilateral;  and  this  is  not  ac- 
cording to  the  present  pleasure  and  the 
ambition  for  the  coming  days  of  Japan.  Eng- 
land would  have  approved  our  taking  all  the 
islands  belonging  to  the  Spanish,  including 
the  Canaries,  and  Majorca  and  Minorca  and 
their  neighboring  isles  in  the  Mediterranean, 


and  take  a  pride  in  us.  She  has  been  of  un- 
told and  inestimable  service  to  us  in  the 
course  of  the  Spanish  War,  and  their  ways 
have  been  good  for  us  at  Manila,  while  the 
Germans  have  been  frankly  against  us,  the 
Russians  grimly  reserved,  and  the  French 
disposed  to  be  fretful  because  they  have  in- 
vested in  Spanish  bonds  upon  which  was 
raised  the  money  to  carry  on  the  miserable 
false  pretense  of  war  with  the  Cubans.  One 
day  while  I  was  on  the  fine  transport  "  Peru," 
in  the  harbor  of  Manila,  the  American  Ad- 
miral's ship  saluted  an  English  ship-of-war 
coming  in  that  had  saluted  his  flag,  and  also 
displayed  American  colors  in  recognition 
that  the  harbor  of  Manila  was  an  American 
port.  That  was  the  meaning  of  the  flashes 
and  thundering  of  the  Admiral's  guns  and 
the  white  cloud  that  gathered  about  his  ship 
that  has  done  enough  to  carry  her  celebrity 
through  centuries. 

Admiral  Dewey  created  the  situation  in 
the  Philippines  that  the  President  has  wisely 
left  by  way  of  the  Paris  Conference  to  re- 
ceive the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Senate 
and  people  of  the  United  States  ;  and  he  has 
been  unceasingly  deeply  concerned  about  it. 
His  naval  victory  was  but  the  beginning.  He 
might  have  sailed  away  from  Manila  May 
2d,  having  fulfilled  his  orders;  but  he  had 
the  high  and  mighty  American  spirit  in  him, 
and  clung.  He  needed  a  base  of  opera- 
tions, a  place  upon  which  to  rest  and  obtain 
supplies.  He  had  not  the  marines  to  spare 
to  garrison  a  fort  save  at  Cavite,  twelve  miles 
from  Manila;  and  he  needed  chickens,  eggs, 
fresh  meat  and  vegetables  ;  and  it  was  impor- 
tant that  the  Spanish  Army  should  be  oc- 
cupied on  shore.  Hence  Aguinaldo,  who 
was  in  Singapore,  and  the  concentration 
of  insurgents  that  had  themselves  to  be 
restrained  to  make  war  on  civilized  lines. 
One  of  the  points  of  the  most  considerable 
interest  touching  the  Filipinos  is  that  the 
smashing  defeat  of  the  fleet  of  Spaip  in 
Manila  Bay  heartened  them.  They  have 
become  strong  for  themselves.  The  superi- 
ority of  the  Americans  over  the  Spaniards  as 
fighting  men  is  known  throughout  the  is- 
lands Spain  oppressed;  and  the  bonds  of  the 
tyrants  have  been  broken.  It  should  not  be 
out  of  mind  that  the  first  transports  with  our 
troops  did   not   reach  Manila  for  six  weeks, 
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and   that  the  army  was  not  in  shape  to  take 
the  offensive  until    after   General    Merritt's 
arrival,    late    in  July.       All    this    time    the 
American    Admiral    had    to    hold    on    with 
the    naval    arm;    and    it    was    the    obvious 
game  of  Spain,  if   she    meant   to    fight    and 
could  not  cope  with  the  Americans    in  the 
West  Indies,  to  send   all  her  available  ships 
and  overwhelm  them  in  the  East  Indies.     At 
the  same  time  the  German,  French,  Russian 
and  Japanese  men-of-war  represented  the  in- 
terest of  the  live  nations  of  the  earth  in  the 
Philippines.     As   fast    as    possible    Admiral 
Dewey  was  re-enforced;  but  it  was   not  until 
the   two    monitors,     the     "  Monterey"     and 
"  Monadnock,"  arrived,  the  latter  after  the 
arrival  of  General  Merritt,  that  the  Admiral 
felt  he  was  safely  master  of  the  harbor.      He 
had  no  heavily  armored  ships   to  assail    the 
shore    batteries    within    their    range,  when 
he  might  be  crippled  by  the  fire  of  the  great 
Kruppguns.     It  was  vital  that  the  health  of 
the  crews  of  our  ships  should  be  maintained, 
and  the  fact  that  the  men  are  and  have  been 
all  summer  well  and  happy  is  not  accidental. 
Admiral    Dewey  took  the  point  of  danger,  if 
there  was  one,    into  his  personal  keeping,   by 
anchoring  the  "  01ympia"on  the  Manila  side 
of  the  bay,  while  others  were  further  out  and 
near  Cavite;   and  throughout  the  fleet  there 
was  constant  activity  and    the    utmost    vigN 
lance.     There  was  incessant  solicitude  about 
what  the  desperate  Spaniards  might  contrive 
in  the  nature   of   aggressive  enterprise.     It 
seemed  incredible  to  Americans  that  nothing 
should  be  attempted.     How  would  a  Spanish 
fleet  have  fared  for  three  months  of  war  with 
us  in  an  American  harbor  ?    There  would  have 
been  a  new  feature  of  destructiveness  at  least 
once  a  week. 

The  Spaniards  ashore  seemed  to  be  drowsy; 
but  the  Americans  were  wide  awake,  ready 
for  anything,  and  could  not  be  surprised;  so 
that  we  may  commend  as  wisdom  the  Span- 
ish discretion  that  let  them  alone.  The  ship 
that  was  the  nearest  neighbor  of  Admiral 
Dewey  flew  the  flag  of  Belgium.  She  is  a 
large,  rusty-looking  vessel,  without  a  sign  of 
contraband  of  war,  or  chance  of  important 
usefulness  about  her;  but  she  performed  a 
valuable  function.  I  asked  half  a  dozen 
times  what  her  occupation  was  before  any 
one    gave  a    satisfactory    answer.      Admiral 


Dewey  told  the  story  in  a  few  words.  She 
was  a  cold-storage  ship,  with  beef  and  mut- 
ton from  Australia,  compartments  fixed 
for  about  forty  degrees  below  zero.  Each 
day  the  meat  for  the  American  fleet's  con- 
sumption was  taken  out.'  There  was  a  lot 
of  it  on  the  deck  of  the  "  Olympia  "  thaw- 
ing when  I  was  a  visitor;  and  the  beef  was 
"delicious."  I  am  at  pains  to  give  Dewey's 
word.  While  the  Spaniards  ashore  were 
eating  tough,  lean  buffalo  beasts  of  burden 
in  the  streets,  the  Americans  afloat  rejoiced 
in  "delicious"  beef  and  mutton  from  Aus- 
tralia. It  was  explained  that  the  use  of  cold- 
storage  meat  depended  upon  giving  it  time 
to  thaw,  for  if  it  should  be  cooked  in  an  icy 
state  it  would  be  black  and  unpalatable, 
losing  wholly  its  flavor  and  greatly  its  nour- 
ishing quality.  Australia  is  not  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  the  Philippines,  and  the 
Belgians  have  a  smart  Consul  at  Manila  who 
is  a  friend  of  mankind. 

One  of  the  incidents  in  the  battle  of  Ma- 
nila— all  are    fresh  in  the  public  memory — is 
that  Admiral  Dewey  did  not  make  use  of  the 
conning-tower — a  steel   bomb  proof,  for  the 
security  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the  ship. 
This  retreat  has  not   proven,  in   the   battle 
of  Yalu  and  the  combats  between  the  Chile- 
ans and  Peruvians,  a  place  of  safety;  but  as 
a  rule  there  is  a  considerable  percentage  of 
protection  in  its  use.     Admiral   Dewey  pre- 
ferred to  remain  on  the  bridge — and   there 
were  four  fragments  of   Spanish  shells  that 
passed  very  close  to  him,  one  striking  within 
fifteen  feet.       The  Admiral,  when  told  there 
had  been  some  remark  because   he  had    not 
occupied    the  conning-tower  in  the    action, 
walked  with  me  to  the  tower,   the  entrance 
to  which  is  so  guarded  that    it  resembles  a 
small  cavern  of   steel,  with  a  heavy  cap  or 
lid,  under  which    is    a  circular  slit,  through 
which  observations  are  supposed  to  be  made. 
"Try  it,"  the  Admiral  said,  "and  you  find 
it  is    hard  to  get    a  satisfactory  view."     He 
added,  when  I   had  attempted   to  look  over 
the    surroundings:     "We    will    go    to    the 
bridge  ;"  and  standing    on    it   he   annotated 
the  situation,  saying:   "  Here  you   have  the 
whole   bay  before   you,  and  can    see  every- 
thing.    I  remarked:   "The  newspaper    men 
are  very  proud  of  the  correspondent  of  the 
Herald  who  was  with  you  on  the  bridge  ;" 
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and  the  Admiral  said:   "Yes;  Stickney  was 
right  here  with  us." 

There  were  many  reasons  for  the  officer 
commanding  the  American  fleet  that  day  to 
watch  closely  the  developments  ;  for  the 
Spaniards  had,  for  their  own  purposes,  falsi- 
fied the  charts.  Where  our  vessels  maneu- 
vered and  the  flag-ship  drew  twenty-two  feet 
of  water  and  had  nine  feet  under  the  keel, 
the  chart  called  for  fifteen  feet  only. 

It  is  not  a  secret  that  the  President  wanted 
Admiral  Dewey,  if  it  was  not  in  his  opinion 
inconsistent  with  his  sense  of  duty,  to  go  to 
Washington.  Naturally  the  President  would 
have  a  profound  respect  for  the  Admiral's 
opinion  as  to  the  perplexing  problem  of  the 
Philippines.  The  Admiral  did  not  think  he 
should  leave  his  post.     He  could  cover   the 


points  of   chief  interest  in   writing,  and  pre- 
ferred   very  much    to    do    so,  and  stay  right 
where   he    is  "until   this  thing    is    settled." 
The  opinion  of   the  Admiral    as  to  what  the 
United  States  should   do    with    or    must   do 
about  the    political    relations  of  the  Philip- 
pines with   ourselves   and    others,   have    not 
been  given  formal  expression;    but  it    is  safe 
to  say  they  are  not    in  conflict  with  his  feel- 
ing that  the  American  fleet  at  Manila,  should 
be   augmented    with  gunboats,  cruisers  and 
two- or  three  battle-ships.    It  is  in  the  opinion 
of  the  illustrious  Admiral  the  time  and  place 
to  make  a  demonstration  of  the  sea  power  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  cost  of  coal  would 
not  be   an  item  of  war   expenses  to  be  con- 
sidered superlatively  important. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  8th,  1898. 


THE   DEATH  OF    ST.  CHRISTOPHER. 


BY    LAWRENCE    HOUSMAN. 


Christopher,  who  bore  our  Lord 

On  his  shoulder  through  the  ford, 

After  years  (his  great  reward) 
One  glad  day  lay  down  to  die. 

From  his  body,  limb  by  limb, 

Labor  he  put  off  from  him, 
Till  he  heard  a  passer-by 
Stand  before  the  ford  and  cry. 

When  he  heard  the  summons  sound, 
Christopher  rose  up  from  ground; 
Forth  he  went  on  duty  bound, 

Murmuring:   "  Lest  I  work  amiss, 

Christ  must  give  me  strength  for  this: 

This  my  latest  labor  is!" 
When  he  reached  the  ford  at  length, 

Spake  the  Voice  of  all  his  bliss, 
Saying,  "Christ  shall  give  thee  strength  !" 

Humble,  bowed,  and  very  faint, 
At  His  Feet  fell  down  the  Saint, 
At  His  Feet  fell  down  to  pray, 
"  Lord,  I  have  not  strength  to-day, 
Thou  must  go  some  other  way! 
These  old  limbs  can  lift  no  more, 
That  dread  weight  which  once  they  bore." 
London,  England. 


In  his  face  the  Holy  Child 

Looked  and  smiled; 

And  His  Voice  grew  full  and  wide, 

Many  waters  multiplied, 

Saying:   "  Oh,  Christopher,  let  be! 

Since  thou  once  didst  carry  Me 

I  am  come  to  carry  thee." 

Very  gently  from  his  knees 
Lifted  him  the  Prince  of   Peace; 
Wonderful  and  Counselor, 
In  His  Hands  the  saint  he  bore; 
He,  the   everlasting  Lord 
Carried  him  across  the  ford. 

Underneath,  a  level  road 

All  the  trodden  waters  flowed; 

Not  a  wave  was  dispossessed 

That  the  Heavenly  Bearer  pressed, 

With  the  Saint  upon  His  Breast. 

"When"      He     said,      "my    weight      did 

hurt, 
Thou  my  beast  of  burden  wert. 
Now  for  thee,  my  child  and  lamb, 
I  the  beast  of  burden  am." 


AN  ALLIANCE  WITH   ENGLAND. 


BY    LESLIE   J.    PERRY, 
Of  the  War  Records  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


During  the  Spanish  War  strangely 
enough,  with  a  single  exception,  the  great 
European  Powers  assumed  toward  us  an  at- 
titude of  hostility.  This  development  sur- 
prised Americans,  because  several  of  the 
nations  were  old-time  friends.  More  extraor- 
dinary still,  the  single  Power  which  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  support  us  morally  if  not 
physically  was  England,  with  which  country 
we  had  twice  been  at  war. 

Superficially  and  by  itself  this  unex- 
pected antagonism  was  bewildering.  Re- 
flection, however,  upon  the  general  situa- 
tion on  the  world's  great  theater  of  colo- 
nial, commercial  and  military  interests  dis- 
closed that  there  was  something  of  greater 
import  and  portent  than  the  destruction  of 
Spain's  fleets  and  armies,  or  the  rising  mili- 
tary power  of  the  United  States,  to  fix  the 
angry  attention  of  the  struggling  nations  of 
Continental  Europe.  That  something  was 
the  haunting  fear  of  an  impending  absorption 
of  all  English-speaking  peoples  into  one 
dominating  alliance  for  all  purposes.  Europe 
trembled  to  see  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land gravitating  toward  such  a  union. 

The  British  press  and  public  men  of  all  par- 
ties promptly  let  it  be  known  that  their  sym- 
pathies were  with  us.  We  were  assured  that 
foreign  interference  would  not  be  permitted. 
Thus  it  soon  became  apparent  that  England, 
for  reasons  partially  tho  not  fully  understood 
here,  desired  closer  relations  with  this  coun- 
try. This  sudden  aspiration,  its  origin,  and 
the  probability  of  its  consummation,  were 
doubtless  more  quickly  and  clearly  discerned 
in  Europe  than  here.  All  over  the  Conti- 
nent it  was  viewed  as  a  menace.  An  Anglo- 
American  alliance  would  be  particularly 
dangerous  to  France  and  Germany,  both 
desperately  struggling  to  take  the  commer- 
cial marts  of  the  world  away  from  their  great 
rival,  and  to  break  her  sea  power.  Their 
steady  inroads  have  alarmed  England  fully  as 
much  as  the  threatening  military  encroach- 
ments of  Russia. 

This  titanic  struggle  for  commercial  do- 
minion of  the  world   will  ultimately,  perhaps 


i  mmediately,  be  determined  by  the  sword.  In 
her  "splendid  isolation"  England  may  soon 
unfortunately  find  herself  confronted  by  a 
universal  war.  With  this  country  against  her, 
the  "backdoor"  would  be  closed  and  her 
food  supplies  cut  off.  Utter  ruin  would  inev- 
itably result.  It  is  clear  that  our  breadstuffs 
and  meat  foods,  our  moral  weight  in  friendly 
support,  would  be  of  inestimable  importance 
in  such  a  crisis,  and  with  these  guaranties  it 
is  probable  England  would  not  falter  in  face 
of  united  Europe. 

But  the  rapid  developments  of  the  Spanish 
War  demonstrated  that  England  wishes  from 
us  more  than  these.  She  now  knows  that 
with  the  loyal  support  of  our  inexhaustible 
military  population  and  our  incomparable 
fleets  her  national  safety  in  the  midst  of  Eu- 
ropean isolation  would  be  assured,  and  the 
commercial  and  political  domination  of  the 
world  permanently  secured.  The  possibili- 
ties of  such  an  event  must  seem  glorious  in 
the  eyes  of  every  Englishman  of  intelligence. 
Unable  to  smother  our  commercial  competi- 
tion, England  is  therefore  willing  to  divide 
with  us.  There  can  be  no  such  compact  be- 
tween England  and  Russia  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. A  union  between  England  and  Ger- 
many or  France  would  not  eliminate  the 
United  States  from  the  problem,  and  hence 
for  the  comprehensive  purposes  desired 
would  be  entirely  futile.  'While  losing  points 
in  the  commercial  game  it  would  give  Eng- 
land no  commensurate  power  in  other  direc- 
tions, no  adequate  additional  assurance  of 
safety  from  Russia's  relentless  advances  in 
Asia.  If  England  is  apparently  friendless 
and  isolated  it  is  because  of  these  facts.  She 
has  no  use  for  any  of  the  Continental  nations: 
between  her  and  them  there  is  an  irrepressi- 
ble conflict. 

But  in  a  fast  alliance  with  the  United 
States  every  desideratum  is  met;  safety  and 
unquestioned  domination  and,  beyond  all, 
confidence  in  the  stability  and  good  faith  of 
the  arrangement.  There  would  be  trust  and 
confidence  between  us  because  we  would 
want  no  part  of  the  earth  owned  by  England 
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or  which  she  may  wish  to  acquire,  other  than 
British  North  America,  the  friendly  cession 
of  which  must  be  a  compensatory  prerequisite 
of  this  desired  alliance.  In  such  a  pact 
of  course  there  would  be  for  us  "  open-door" 
trade  relations  between  the  countries,  the 
new  relations  to  be  covered  by  an  iron-bound 
agreement  guaranteeing  the  equicable  rights 
of  each. 

Aside  from  the  attitude  of  France,  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  there  are  so  many  and  such 
palpable  evidences  of  Great  Britain's  desire 
for  our  alliance  as  to  make  unnecessary  any 
argument  of  the  matter.  She  is  no  coy 
maiden  blushingly  awaiting  the  proffers  of 
the  dear  object  of  her  affections,  fairly  fright- 
ened by  the  overwhelming  passion  with  which 
she  is  suddenly  beset,  but  more  like  a  bold, 
dashing  widow  who  knows  what  is  the  mat- 
ter, and  goes  straightway  about  securing 
what  she  desires.  She  is  manifestly  ready  to 
fall  into  Uncle  Sam's  arms  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat,  and  to  drop  the  hat  herself.  This  is  the 
passion  to  which  the  practical  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain so  bluntly  gives  voice;  the  burning 
wish  so  deeply  emphasized  in  the  splendid 
oratory  of  Lord  Salisbury  on  living  and  dying 
nations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
British  position  or  wishes  in  the  matter.  The 
Chinese  crisis  is  not  past;  it  has  only  reached 
its  most  acute,  critical  stage.  All  English 
eyes  are  now  fastened  on  America. 

How  will  the  United  States  profit  by  such 
an  alliance  ?  How  can  England  make  it 
worth  our  while  to  join  fortunes  with  her,  an 
arrangement  with  some  palpable  advantages, 
yet  fraught  with  many  dangers?  Those 
narrow-minded  Americans  who  use  darkened 
glasses  lest,  perchance,  they  see  beyond  the 
present  limits  of  the  Republic,  are  already 
vociferous  for  answers  to  these  questions, 
which  must  be  carefully  considered  by  our 
statesmen.  How  are  the  United  States  to 
profit  by  a  copartnership  with  England  at 
this  or  any  other  stage  of  affairs?  I  answer 
that  the  immediate  cession  of  all  British 
North  America  as  a  bonus  in  hand  would 
amply  repay  us  for  contingent  risks.  Besides, 
the  future  commerce  of  the  whole  world 
would  be  amicably  divided  between  the  con- 
tracting nations. 

England's  necessities  have  brought  the  day 
close  at  hand  when  the  United  States,  now 


by  far  the  most  powerful  section  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  can,  by  a  broad,  intelli- 
gent and  firm  diplomacy,  governed  by  the 
equitable  principles  of  give  and  take,  regain 
the  vast  territories  to  the  north  which  right- 
fully belonged  to  them  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution.  This  great  acquisition,  I  feel 
assured,  can  be  secured  without  striking  a 
blow,  with  the  cheerful  assent  of  the  mother 
country  and  the  local  authorities  of  all  the 
British  North  American  Provinces.  This 
may  be  a  mere  chimera,  absurd  and  unat- 
tainable; yet  I  believe  the  present  shaping  of 
the  world's  affairs  brings  its  consummation 
within  our  reach.  Let  this  cession  be  the 
sine  qua  non  of  an  alliance  in  the  spirit  and 
for  the  purpose  for  which  England  evidently 
desires  and  requires  it,  and  all  Canada  and 
the  other  British  North  American  Provinces 
will  soon  be  happy  and  prosperous  States  of 
the  American  Union. 

Nations  are  selfish.  Anxious  as  he  is  for 
our  alliance,  John  Bull  must  be  allowed  a 
short  period  of  digestive  introspection  to 
prepare  himself  for  giving  up  so  much  terri- 
tory so  long  held,  and  so  titillating  to  his 
pride  of  dominion.  But  all  England  is  too 
practical  and  wise  not  to  see  that  she  sacri- 
fices very  little  of  value  to  herself  and  gains 
much.  Why  should  she  not  yield  up  every- 
thing on  this  continent,  except  here  and  there 
a  coaling  station,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing into  closer  relations  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race? 

The  political  relationship  between  England 
and  Canada  is  hardly  more  than  nominal; 
the  home  country  derives  but  little  material 
advantage  from  its  suzerainty.  The  British 
Americans  make  their  own  laws,  and  even 
levy  tribute  upon  some  of  the  British  manu- 
factures imported  into  the  country.  They 
pay  no  part  of  British  national  expenditures; 
and  furnish  no  troops  to  the  British  Army, 
nor  aid  in  any  manner  in  the  furtherance  of 
British  national  designs.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes,  then,  the  connection  is  not  a  prac- 
tical but  merely  a  sentimental  one,  and  of  no 
real  advantage  to  either.  What  England 
would  lose  in  prestige  by  lopping  off  this 
great  territorial  slice  of  the  Empire,  really  a 
burden,  she  would  recover  tenfold  in  the 
accretion  of  power  and  national  confidence 
brought  by  the    more   effective   and   definite 
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alliance  with  the  United  States  for  offense  and 
defense,  strengthened  by  this  very  acquisi- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  a 
change  only  in  the  form  and  not  in  the  sub- 
stance of  England's  relations  with  Canada, 
and,  as  I  have  shown,  to  England's  direct 
advantage.  Presently  she  might  find  herself, 
in  some  crisis  of  war,  earnestly  supported  by 
regiments  of  the  American  States  of  Canada, 
Manitoba,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
Under  their  present  political  relations  no 
such  event  can  happen.  Yet  England  is 
always  bound  to  come  to  their  defense. 

Such  appear  to  me. to  be  the  interests  of 
America  and  England  as  they   relate  to  the 
proposed  political  amalgamation  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking    peoples.       How     would     the 
change  affect   the    material    welfare   of   the 
British  American   Provinces?     It  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  most  favorable.     First  of 
all,  it  would  give  them  such  new  inspirations 
in    their    social,    political    and    commercial 
life   that    in    the   change   they    would    lose 
none  of  their  liberties,  but  rather  gain.   They 
would  be  relieved  of  a  considerable  national 
debt    and   an    expensive   governmental    ma- 
chinery,  and    yet  not  be  deprived    of   their 
right   of    self-government.      The   Provinces 
would  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  perhaps 
not  less   than  six  States  and  as  many  more 
Territories,  and  from  the  outset  would  assume 
a  position  of  considerable  influence  at  Wash- 
ington in  the  counsels   of  the   great    North 
American    Republic.       Retaining    all    their 
freedom  of  action,  the  Canadians  would  not 
be   deprived    of   a  single   chance   they   now 
possess  of   commercial  prosperity.      On  the 
contrary,  it  is  patent  to  the  Canadians  them- 
selves that  in  their  present  relation  they  are 
handicapped  in  commercial  competition  with 
the  States.     Their  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing sphere  would  be  greatly  widened  under 
the  union  proposed. 

The  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  by  us 
from  the  alliance,  and  the  only  one  aside 
from  the  acquisition  of  Canada,  would  be  the 
commercial  expansion  likely  to  follow  it,  the 
securing  of  new  fields  for  our  overproduction 
of  manufactured  goods.  In  the  commercial 
partition  of  the  world  now  going  on,  we  shall, 
perhaps,  get  left  unless  we  fight  for  our 
share.  This  English  alliance  would  mean 
the  immediate  and  irrevocable   absorption  of 


the  entire  trade  of   China,  and    its   rapid  de- 
velopment, by  the   United    States  and  Great 
Britain.     Once   accomplished,    the    interfer- 
ence of  Russia,  Germany  or  France,  or  all  of 
them  combined,  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment;  and  it  is  not  improbable   that  they 
would  be  compelled  to    relinquish  their  pres- 
ent footholds  in  Eastern  Asia.     China's  400,- 
000,000  of   people   are   now  the    commercial 
world's  bone  of   contention.     Russian.  Ger- 
man   or    French    supremacy    there    means 
the    exclusion    of    all    others.     An     Anglo- 
American  alliance  would  control  the  whole. 
It  is  a  commercial  booty  worth  fighting  for; 
and    we   may  have  to    fight   for    our  share 
of  it  anyhow,  alliance  or  no  alliance.     There 
is  no  denying  that  the  proposed  alliance  car- 
ries the  chances  of  foreign    complications  as 
well    as    foreign  trade.     However,  the  over- 
whelming strength  of  the  combination  would 
be  almost  a  guaranty  of  the  world's  peace. 
Few  nations  would  care  to  face  such  a  coali- 
tion of  military  power  and  resources. 

Weighing  all  the  chances,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  United  States   can    afford    to  enter 
upon  this  new  "  imperial  "policy  of  commer- 
cial aggression  hand  in  hand  with  Great  Brit- 
ain.    On   the    basis    herein    suggested    the 
country  would  acquiesce  in  the  alliance  with 
enthusiasm,  and  probably  on  no  other.  Can- 
ada must  cheerfully  come  into   the  arrange- 
ment when  the  advantages  for  all  interests  it 
holds  out  are  fully  comprehended.     England 
cannot  long  hesitate,  altho  the  apparent  price 
to  be  paid  for  our   favor   may  at   first   seem 
a  little   exorbitant.     It   has   been   said    that 
Canada  is  an  effective  hostage  for  England's 
good  behavior  toward  us.     Nevertheless  it  is 
a  constant  menace  to  the    friendly   relations 
of  the  two  countries.     Even  at  this  moment 
there  is   in  session  in  Quebec   a   joint  high 
commission   to    settle     existing   differences. 
Consolidation  by  mutual   consent  would  re- 
move the  last  cause  of  irritation. 

Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  President 
McKinley,  greater  than  has  ever  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  an  American  President.  If  he  can  so 
diplomatize  as  to  make  the  waters  of  three 
oceans  and  the  Mexican  Gulf  the  boundaries  of 
one  homogeneous,  cohesive  Republican  na- 
tion he  will  be  counted  by  future  historians 
as  the  second  Father  of  his  Country.  The 
times  and  the  temper  of   the  people   are  ripe 
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for  this  grand  diplomatic  coup.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  serious  obstacle  to  such  an 
arrangement  across  the  ocean,  unless  we 
totally  misapprehend  the  English  press  and 
the  utterances  of  British  statesmen.  At  all 
events,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Great  Britain 
has  so  frequently  avowed  her  professions  of 
amity  and  good  will  and  expressed  her  de- 
sire for  still  closer  relations  with  the  United 
States,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  sound  her  views 
on  so  dazzling  a  project. 

Finally,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  masses  of 
our  countrymen  favor  from  now  henceforward 
a  policy  of  territorial  as  well  as  commercial 
expansion.  Our  only  chance  to  maintain  the 
'open  door"  is  to  support  the  English  poli- 
cy. Ours  has  been,  in  fact,  an  "imperial" 
policy  from  the  start.  By  conquest  or  pur- 
chase we  have  more  than  trebled  our  original 
domain  within  the  century.  We  are  a  martial 
nation,  and  already  well  stretched  out  on  the 
broad  road  of  conquest  trodden  by  Rome  and 
all  the  aggressive  republics  of  bygone  ages. 
There  is  no  reason  in  childish  opposition  to 
the  manifest  will  of  the  people  to  our  fore- 
ordained destiny.     Then  let  the  next  step  to 


the  stirring  music  of  the  Union  be  the  natural 
one  and  a  grand  one.  Let  it  be  the  peaceful 
annexation  of  such  a  vast  territory  as  will  be 
at  once  an  impress  ve  epoch  in  history  and 
notice  to  the  Babel  world  that  all  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples,  howsoever  widely  sun- 
dered by  space,  are  henceforth  to  dwell  in 
perpetual  amity,  practically  one. 

The  moral  and  physical  effect  upon  the 
world  of  such  a  union  will  be  immeasurable. 
That  it  will  be  for  good  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  It  will  mean  that  Anglo-American 
liberty,  intelligence,  prosperity  and  happiness 
shall  go  forth  with  the  English  language  and 
overspread  the  earth.  Occasionally  some 
benighted  nation  out  of  the  past,  like  Spain, 
will  attempt  to  obstruct  this  march,  but 
without  avail.  Perhaps  in  some  remote, 
hide-bound  spots  these  cardinal  virtues  will 
have  to  be  planted  with  the  aid  of  Anglo- 
American  fleets  and  armies  to  the  sound  of 
Armstrong  and  Gatling  guns,  but  the  ameli- 
orating effects  will  be  none  the  less  efficacious 
or  permanent.  Salisbury's  dying  nations  will 
be  absorbed  and  rejuvenated,  and  the  whole 
human  race  elevated. 


BISMARCK  AS  AMBASSADOR  AND  PRUSSIAN  MINISTER, 

1859— '62. 

BY   THE   COUNTESS  VON    KROCKOW. 


At  St.  Petersburg  Bismarck  resided  in  a 
house  belonging  to  Countess  Stenbock,  on 
the  English  quay;  a  mansion  with  a  fine  view 
of  the  Neva  and  possessed  of  ample  rooms  of 
state.  He  was  out  of  sorts,  however,  and 
made  very  few  attempts  to  repeat  the  Frank- 
fort experiment  of  entertaining  lavishly;  he 
never  repeated  that  again,  in  fact,  but  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  limited  his  social  under- 
takings to  what  is  absolutely  required  by 
conventional  usage;  the  time  was  past  when 
society  could  serve  him  or  his  aims.  Indeed, 
exertions  of  any  kind,  such  as  he  had  put 
himself  to  in  Frankfort,  he  was  done  with 
exercising.  In  those  eight  years  he  had 
overdone.  He  reckoned  once  that  he  had 
traveled  in  one  single  year  often  enough  be- 
tween Berlin  and  Frankfort  to  make  up  a 
sum  of  ten  thousand  miles.  And  besides 
Berlin,  whither  the  secret  need  of  personal 


discussion  with  the  King  and  others  had 
taken  him,,  he  had  visited  no  end  of  foreign 
places — Vienna,  Budapesth,  the  Steppes  of 
Hungary,  England,  the  north  of  Spain, 
Paris,  all  partly  on  business,  tho  under  a 
pretense  of  recreation.  The  summer  pre- 
vious he  had  been  in  Denmark  —  un- 
fortunately enough  for  him,  for  on  one  of 
the  hunting  excursions  which  he  had  taken 
in  the  royal  wilderness  at  Tomsjonas  he  had 
had  the  fall  to  which  he  attributed  the  be- 
ginning of  the  breaking  down  of  his  health 
which  he  now  felt  coming  on. 

For  formerly  his  spirits  had  been  high  and 
elastic,  as  well  as  abundant,  his  mind  most 
eager  for  fresh  impressions.  Now  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  court  and  elsewhere  against 
his  inclination,  and  only  when  etiquet  im- 
peratively demanded  it.  On  bear-hunting 
expeditions  solely  did    he   go  with  some  sort 
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of  zest  and  pleasure.  Visiting  and  all  the 
rest  he  shouldered  off  on  Johanna — on 
Johanna,  who  had  to  attend  to  the  moving 
and  contrive  the  best  she  could  to  make  ends 
meet,  besides  nursing  the  governess  and  two 
children;  for  the  climate  of  St.  Petersburg 
agreed  with  none  of  them. 

In  a  word,  it  was  an  unpleasant  time,  with 
only  the  visits  of  the  "dear  old  grand- 
mother," the  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia,  to 
sweeten,  and  only  the  coronation  of  King 
William  to  interrupt  and  adorn  it.  This  took 
place  on  King  Frederick  William  succumbing 
to  his  (brain)  disease  in  October,  1861. 

The  place  selected  for  the  crowning  was 
Konigsberg,  in  the  northland,  where  the  King, 
as  a  boy,  had  plucked  the  blue  corn  flowers 
blossoming  in  the  sandy  fields,  for  his  refugee, 
sad  mother.  It  had  been  chosen  before  by 
the  first  Hohenzollern  king,  as  his  corona- 
tion city,  and  thus  consecrated  to  this  use 
in  the  eyes  of  his  successors. 

The  chapel  in  the  castle  was  therefore 
behung  with  draperies  and  garlanded  with 
fresh  greens;  while,  at  the  King's  command, 
the  altar  was  made  alight  with  candles,  and 
adorned  with  the  gold-embroidered,  purple 
cushions  that  bore  the  royal  crown  and 
scepter.  As  the  ceremony  began  the  steps 
and  platform  of  the  chair  were  thickly  cover- 
ed with  glistening  uniforms  on  the  persons 
of  his  generals.  The  princesses  and  dames 
of  the  royal  household  formed  a  group  at 
one  side  the  throne  seats,  where  their  billowy, 
silken  toilets  and  flashing  gems  composed 
for  every  artist  the  chief  high  light  of 
the  picturesque  scene,  tho  scarcely  to  the 
actors  in  it.  To  these  the  gentler  element 
of  the  assembly  was  of  as  little  moment 
as  it  would  have  been  to  ancient  vikings. 
The  very  priesthood  itself  was  a  background, 
secondary  element.  "  I  shall  take  my  crown 
from  the  altar  of  the  Lord  and  place  it  upon 
my  head  with  my  own  hands,"  the  King  had 
announced.  Thus  his  ancestor  had  done  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  previous.  So  thus, 
in  accordance  with  his  words,  the  act  of  his 
own  crowning  duly  took'  place,  the  circlet 
setting  this  time  upon  a  head  worthy  of  it, 
on  the  whole,  by  virtue  of  unselfishness.  No 
unevenness,  no  quick  changeableness  here, 
as  in  the  brain  it  had  just  encompassed. 
King  William,  in  fact,  was  just  the  opposite 


to  his  brother  in  almost  all  particulars.  The 
one  had  loved  the  arts  and  literature;  Wil- 
liam cared  for  arms  and  politics.  •  The  one 
was  versatile;  William,  ponderous  and  pe- 
dantically fond  of  minutest  order.  King 
Frederick  William  IV  had  been  impressible 
and  enthusiastic,  William  I  was  impervious 
to  all  fancy.  In  one  sovereign  point,  how- 
ever, education  had  evolved  the  same  result 
in  both  the  brothers,  that  point  being  a  sense 
of  duty  to  their  origin  and  royal  office.  This 
sense  was  as  romantic  and  intense  in  King 
William  as  ever  it  had  been,  perhaps,  in  his 
imaginative  brother.  He  had  sacrificed  to  it 
the  love  of  his  youth,  by  marrying  a  standes- 
gemasse  bride  (Augusta  of  Weimar),  in  place 
of  Princess  Razivill,  whom  he  adored. 

And  soon  he  was  to  begin,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  sense,  to  defer  most  of  the 
predilections  of  his  prime  and  old  age,  to  the 
judgment — who  in  the  coronation  assembly 
so  much  as  thought  of  it? — of  the  blond  man 
who  had  just  seen  him  make  himself  a  king 
by  divine  right,  the  man  in  the  dress  of  the 
Foreign  Minister  to  St.  Petersburg,  a  giant 
like  himself  in  stature,  but  eighteen  years  his 
junior! 

Slight  attention  enough  fell  to  Bismarck's 
lot  at  the  moment;  hardly  more  than  his 
•  position  could  rightly  claim.  The  new  sov- 
ereign knew  him  and  his  views.  But  he  hes- 
itated still  to  appoint  him,  as  Roon  kept  pro- 
posing he  should,  to  the  head  of  the  affairs 
of  his  Kingdom,  out  of  fear  of  his  "turning 
everything  upside  down." 

So  Bismarck  was  left  at  his  distant  post  on 
the  Neva,  almost  without  dispatches,  eating 
his  heart  out  in  hatred  of  Minister  von 
Schleinitz,  his  opponent  and  the  King's  con- 
fidant. 

King  William  was  busy  meanwhile  endeav- 
oring to  procure  grants  of  money  from  the 
Landtag,  in  order  to  complete  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  army  which  he  was  having  carried 
out  according  to  the  suggestions  of  General 
von  Roon.  But  he  could  not  succeed.  The 
plan  increased  greatly  the  number  of  men  in 
the  country  disciplined  in  arms,  tho  short- 
ening the  service  with  the  flag,  and  the 
people  saw  no  need  of  this;  besides,  it  ex- 
cited the  ill  will  of  Austria.  The  Govern- 
ment in  Vienna  accused  Prussia  of  favoring 
unionists  underhand,  by  no  longer  applying 
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the  press  laws  stringently,  and  "  saw  in  the 
maneuver  an  attempt  to  become  popular  at 
the  expense  of  the  German  States,  which  did 
apply  them";  and  this  grievance,  added  to 
the  proposed  increase  of  the  army,  was  ex- 
citing the  gravest  apprehensions.  King  Wil- 
liam was  accused  straight  out  of  preparing 
to  aggrandize  Prussia  again. 

Native  historians  declare  now  that  this 
was  not  the  case,  and  that  the  Austrian  sus- 
picion was  put  to  the  blush  at  the  time  by 
the  simple  uprightness  of  the  King's  de- 
meanor. But,  if  this  be  true,  then  a  new 
suspicion  must  take  the  place  of  the  Austrian 
one,  and  this  is  to  the  effect  that  the  good 
man  was  being  worked  like  a  puppet  by 
strings  all  unconsciously  to  himself.  And  it 
is  a  fair  claim  of  Bismarck's  admirers.  1 
think,  that  one  of  these  strings  was  already 
in  his  hands;  for  they  can  find  material  to 
prop  up  these  claims  in  the  Roon-Bismarck 
Correspondence  and    other  documents. 

These  all  go  to  show  that  Bismarck  was 
head  and  soul  for  the  last  resort  ferro  et 
igne,  and  that  Roon  and  the  war  party  at 
court  could  hardly  wait  for  the  day  when  the 
King  should  see  himself  obliged  to  call  Bis- 
marck to  the  premiership,  he  being  the  war 
party's  own  candidate. 

Well;  this  day  occurred  at  last  in  1862, 
something  less  than  a  year  after  the  cere- 
mony of  the  coronation.  Bismarck  was 
transferred  to  Paris  for  a  few  months,  but 
then  was  established  near  the  King,  who  had 
literally  come  to  his  wit's  ends  about  the  un- 
tractable  Landtag.  Bismarck's  advice  to 
defy  it  had  been  tried;  it  agreed  well  with 
the  King's  will  and  impulse.  But  what  was 
needed  besides  advice  was  a  manager  in  put- 
ting it  in  effect.  And  since  his  other  Minis- 
ters had  failed  in  this,  what  was  left  for  the 
King^to  do? 

He^a^to  appoint  Bismarck,  he  thought, 
or  give  up  his  army  bill;  and  he  was  bent 
on  having  the  grants.  It  is  almost  strange 
how  fanatic  the  plain,  sober  prince  was  on 
the  point  and  always  had  been;  he  seemed, 
in  this  particular,  like  a  reincarnation  of 
Frederick  the  Great's  father.  He  had  no 
clear  idea  what  he  wanted  a  big  army  for; 
but  he  wanted  it,  wanted  it  doggedly. 

If  his  Landtag,  however,    had   no  mind  to 
indulge  him,  or  even  a  Liberal  Ministry — for 


a  Liberal  Ministry,  too,  had  been  tried  on  it — 
still  less  had  it  a  mind  to  strike  arms  before 
the  new  Premier.  Bismarck  was  a  name  that 
stood  in  the  popular  mind  for  feudal  squire- 
ism;  the  deputies  to  the  Landtag  dreaded 
and  hated  him.  They  had  granted  the  King 
all  the  money  he  had  asked  for  his  troops  up 
to  within  a  million;  what  they  were  contend- 
ing for  Was  their  constitutional  right  of  voting 
supplies  annually.  Little  did  they  know  that 
the  money  had  been  spent  already. 

"You  take  the  matter  too  tragically,"  Bis- 
marck said  (speech  of  September  29th,  1862). 
"The  Government  intends  no  conflict,  as 
you  call  it.  If  the  crises  can  be  overcome 
with  honor,  the  Government  is  ready  to  ex- 
tend its  hand  in  reconciliation."  But  the 
reconciliation  which  he  required  was  submis- 
sion. They  must  grant  everything,  and  at 
once.  "  Do  you  not  see  that  Germans  look 
not  to  Prussian  Liberalism,"  he  argued,  "but 
to  her  military  might?  I  tell  you  the  great 
question  of  the  time  will  not  be  solved  by 
speeches  or  votes — that  was  the  mistake  of 
'48  and '49 — but  with  iron  and  blood." 

The  new  Minister  was  so  clear  himself  as 
to  what  had  to  be  done  to  heave  Prussia  into 
the  saddle  at  the  head  of  the  herd  of  the 
German  States,  he  felt  certain  of  being  able 
to  talk  the  Landtag  round.  And  perhaps  in 
the  world  of  diplomacy,  to  which  he  was 
used,  his  views  would  have  been  weighed  and 
entertained;  but  cynic  practicality,  which  is 
the  god  of  the  green  table,  appears  a  wizened, 
detestable  little  devil  when  exposed  in  the 
wide  area  of  a  popular  temple.  So  Bis- 
marck's speeches  did  nothing  but  intensify 
the  aversion  to  his  person. 

He  became  feared  and  hated  to  such  a 
degree  that  a  permanent  danger  existed  of  his 
being  assassinated.  On  his  side,  he  took  re- 
venge by  causing  the  Landtag  to  be  dissolved. 
The  elections  for  a  new  one,  however,  sent 
up  men  as  determined  to  stand  by  their  con- 
stitutional rights  as  the  former  House  had 
held,  on  seeing  which  Bismarck  turned  over 
a  new  leaf;  and  wh.at  he  read  from  that,  in 
his  old  tone  of  feudal  insolence,  were  texts 
of  the  most  aggressive  scorn.  "  If  you  will 
not  grant  us  money  for  the  army,"  was  the 
gist  of  them,  "very  well;  we  will  go  on  with- 
out your  grant.  The  party  which  has  the 
might  has  no  need  of  any_right." 
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His  spirits  were  high  again.  The  King  had 
advanced  his  military  and  social  rank.  He 
wore  an  army  uniform  constantly,  and  his 
temper  resembled  that  of  a  caparisoned  war- 
horse.  Almost  the  last  of  his  humorous, 
light-hearted  letters  date  from  this  period  of 
the  conflict.  His  capacity  for  work  was 
quite  enormous.  He  writes  to  his  sister 
Malvina: 

4<  From  8  o'clock  to  11  in  the  morning,  diplo- 
matics; from  11  till  2:30  p.m.,  all  sorts  of  quar- 
relsome ministerial  conferences;  then  report- 
ing to  the  King  till  4;  a  gallop  through  the 
rain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  two  down  to 
the  Hippodrome;  at  5  o'clock  dinner;  all  kinds 
of  work  from  7  till  10  p.m.;  good  sleep,  strong 
thirst." 

What  sustains  his  courage  is  a  secret,  a 
secret  which  he  cannot  share  with  the  Land- 
tag, but  which  will  solve  the  conflict  with 
great   dclat.     The  Schleswig-Holstein    ques- 


tion has  been  opened  again  most  opportune- 
ly by  the  death  of  King  Frederick  VII  of 
Denmark,  and  of  the  two  pretenders  to  the 
duchies  he  is  determined  that  neither  shall 
succeed.  Prussia,  he  resolves,  shall  have 
them  both  (retrospective  declaration  in  the 
speech  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1895,  to 
the  German  visitors  to  Friedrichsruh  from 
Schleswig  Holstein).  For  have  them  Prussia 
must;  she  needs  the  Schleswig-Holstein  har- 
bors to  strengthen  the  power  of  her  naval 
arms;  have  them,  therefore,  she  shall,  and  at 
any  cost — even  at  the  cost  of  three  such 
wars  as  the  three  Silesian  ones  and  the  Seven 
Years'  War  to  boot  (ide?n,  vide  Kohl's 
"Yahrbuch").  A  prophetic  forecast;  for,  in 
reality,  the  annexation  was  to  cost  three 
wars  precisely,  the  Danish  War,  the  Austrian 
campaign  and  the  Franco-German  War. 

Berlin,  Germany. 


COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION. 


BY    EDWARD 
Secretary  of  Labor 

In  a  matter  of.  such  immense  importance  to 
the  industrial  world  as  the  settlement  of  its 
labor  disputes,  every  example  of  the  practical 
exercise  of  power  by  committees  or  tribunals 
set  up  for  the  pacific  adjustment  of  such 
questions  must  appeal  both  to  the  common 
sense  and  the  economic  interests  of  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  production  or  distribution. 
Altho,  however,  the  example  appeals  directly 
to  such  persons,  so  wide  is  the  disastrous 
"field  of  influence"  affected  by  extensive 
strikes  and  "  lock-outs"  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  unit  of  the  community  not  acted  on 
by  a  partial  paralysis  of  trade  and  occupation. 
There  is  a  loss  that  can  be  measured  by 
money,  but  even  the  money-loss  has  ramifica- 
tions of  so  delicate  and  subtle  a  character 
that  it  can  hardly  be  measured  to  finality, 
while  the  injury  to  distant  trade-connections 
and  sympathetic  occupations,  the  effect  on 
the  7norale  of  the  workers,  and  the  bitterness 
engendered  between  employers  and  employed, 
are  calamitous  side-is£ues  the  minus-value  of 
which  cannot  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and 
cents  by  the  most  acute  statistician.  If  then 
arbitration,  either  voluntary  or  compulsory, 
can  avert  such  results,  it  is  scarcely  wonder- 


TREGEAR, 

of  New  Zealand. 

ful  that  the  supporters  of  the  principle  feel 
inclined  to  congratulate  themselves  over  even 
the  smallest  success,  and  to  affirm  that  the 
least  of  its  victories  outweighs  in  importance 
any  triumph  of  superior  force  insured 
through  the  horrors  of  industrial  war. 

It  is  especially  interesting, at  the  present 
time  to  mark  the  working  of  two  different 
systems  of  State  Conciliation,  one  in  Great 
Britain,  the  other  in  the  British  colony  of 
New  Zealand.  In  the  mother  country  there 
is  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  setting  up  any  board  or  court  having 
judicial  powers  in  regard  to  trade  disputes, 
and  so  numerous  are  the  opponents  of  such 
boards  that  no  successful  effort  has  hitherto 
been  made  to  bind  the  disputants  or  to  inflict 
fines  for  disregard  of  awards.  Freedom  of 
action  and  power  of  combination  are  in  Eng- 
land widely  recognized  both  in  the  case  of 
employers  and  employed,  and  there  appears 
to  be  a  dislike  to  allow  the  plenitude  of  lib- 
erty to  be  curtailed,  however  disastrous  may 
be  the  consequence  of  adherence  to  "the 
good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan."  Voluntary 
attempts  to  pacify  irritated  opponents  and 
bring  about  an  understanding,  whether  those 
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attempts  are  made  by  means  of  elected  boards 
or  by  nominated  officers  of  Government,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  force  which  Britain  at  present 
attempts  to  oppose  to  the  powers  of  misrule. 
The  first  annual  report  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  its  proceedings  under  the  Concilia- 
tion (Trades  Disputes)  Act,  1896,  thus  be- 
comes interesting,  as  it  shows  what  effect  the 
voluntary  system  as  understood  in  England 
has  hitherto  produced.  We  find,  then,  that 
out  of  thirty-five  cases  in  which  action  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  either  taken  or  invited, 
nineteen  have  been  settled.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  gain,  a  victory  for  peace  and  in- 
dustry. No  one  could  have  told  into  what 
serious  trouble  any  one  of  the  nineteen  dis- 
putes might  have  developed,  nor  what  num- 
ber of  people  would  have  suffered  hardship 
had  the  principle  of  conciliation  been  replaced 
by  a  strike  or  by  forced  resumption  of 
work.  Nevertheless,  people  at  a  distance 
cannot  forget  that,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  at 
conciliation  and  of  the  pacificatory  efforts  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  industry  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  partially  paralyzed  by  the 
lock-out  of  the  engineers,  and  that,  looked 
at  by  the  side  of  the  evil  wrought  by  such  a 
misfortune,  the  good  achieved  by  voluntary 
conciliation  is  like  the  trickling  of  a  brook 
compared  with  the  rush  of  Niagara.  It  may, 
however,  be  urged  that  the  movement  that 
has  created  Conciliation  Boards  in  England 
is  practically  in  its  infancy,  and  that  the  work 
done  hitherto  has  consisted  of  little  more 
than  the  formation  and  recognition  of  a  few 
boards,  while  the  majority  of  cases  dealt  with 
have  proceeded  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  There  is 
of  course  a  possibility  that  the  weakling  babe 
may  grow  up  into  lusty  and  beneficent  life; 
certainly  such  a  result  will  be  attained  if  the 
good  wishes  of  tens  of  thousands  avail  any- 
thing in  such  a  case. 

In  New  Zealand,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
compulsory  method  has  been  adopted  with  a 
vigor  and  grasp  that,  at  all  events,  allow  us 
to  predict  either  a  complete  victory  or  a  stu- 
pendous defeat  close  at  hand.  In  a  colony 
of  small  population  the  field  of  operation  is 
so  confined  and  the  numbers  affected  so  few 
in  comparison  with  those  in  the  teeming 
centers  of  life  in  older  countries  that  here, 
if  anywhere,  problems  of  social   interest  may 


be  worked  out  in  comparative  safety.  On 
this  small  field  the  indications  appear  un- 
mistakable that  success  awaits  the  friends  of 
compulsory  arbitration.  During  the  past 
twelve  months  labor  disputes  of  every  de- 
scription have  been  brought  before  the  local 
Boards  of  Conciliation,  and  sometimes 
"  fought  to  a  finish  "  before  the  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration. Builders,  carpenters,  bakers, 
sailors,  pastry-cooks,  tailors,  tailoresses, 
gold-miners,  coal-miners,  bootmakers,  en- 
gineers, painters,  all  varieties  of  trade-unions 
and  societies,  have  stepped  into  the  arena  and 
laid  their  grievances  before  the  boards  and 
thus  before  the  general  public.  The  ques- 
tions raised  have  touched  upon  almost  every 
point  of  importance  that  can  arise  between 
worker  and  employer.  Hours  of  work, 
wages,  holidays,  freedom  of  contract,  em- 
ployment of  unionists  and  non-unionists,  in- 
troduction of  labor  from  other  places,  ratio 
of  apprentices  to  journeymen,  "log"  prices 
for  piece-work — all  these  subjects  have  been 
decided  on  and  awards  made,  sometimes  in  a 
mode  that  in  lands  where  the  fullest  (so- 
called)  "freedom"  is  allowed  in  trade  en- 
gagements would  be  regarded  by  many  with 
shocked  surprise.  Nevertheless,  the  general 
verdict  in  the  Colony  has  been  distinctly  in 
favor  of  such  awards  and  their  observance. 

The  Boards  of  Conciliation,  whose  mem- 
bers represent  in  equal  numbers  the  mas- 
ters and  men,  with  an  impartial  Chairman, 
have  settled  several  disputes  without  further 
procedure.  Their  weakness  appears  to  be 
that,  like  the  English  boards,  they  have  no 
power  to  bind;  they  only  "recommend,"  and 
try  to  adjust  by  encouraging  fair  argument 
and  by  bringing  dissentient  parties  together. 
Their  motto  is  distinctly  "Audi  alteram  par- 
tem" Hence  there  sometimes  arises  an 
impatience  on  the  part  of  the  disputants. 
These  say:  "We  waste  our  time  in  bringing 
forward  evidence  and  argument  when  the 
Board  has  not  even  a  shadow  of  power  with 
which  to  enforce  its  decision.  Let  us  go  at 
once  to  the  higher  court,  to  a  tribunal  that 
has  the  force  of  law  behind  it,  in  order  to  fix 
both  ourselves  and  our  antagonists  to  some 
settled  course  of  action."  This  argument  is 
not  without  reason,  and  it  has  been  proposed 
as  an  amendment  to  the  present  Act  that  the 
Board    should    have      power    to     bind      the 
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contestants  if  all  the  members  of  the  Board 
together  with  the  Chairman  are  unanimous 
in  their  recommendation,  and  if  this  recom- 
mendation is  also  agreed  to  by  the  parties  to 
the  dispute.  This  change,  however,  would 
alter  the  essential  character  of  the  Board, 
and  transform  it  from  being  a  committee 
desirous  of  promoting  friendly  relations,  into 
a  tribunal  or  court  ol  justice.  There  would 
be  no  real  conciliation  in  any  Board  conceal- 
ing such  powers  behind  a  mask  of  amicable 
interference.  Therefore  it  appears  to  many 
persons  desirable  that  "sweet  reasonable- 
ness" should  have  its  chance  in  the  healing 
of  trade  quarrels  without  the  grim  powers  of 
the  law  being  at  first  introduced  ;  so  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  remains,  and  probably 
will  remain,  as  an  outer  portal  to  Compul- 
sory Arbitration. 

The  higher  court  consists  of  two  persons, 
one  elected  by  the  trade-unions  and  one  by 
the  employers'  associations,  and  is  presided 
over  by  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
can  exact  either  from  a  contestant  union  or 
an  employer  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ^500 
should  the  terms  of  his  award  be  broken. 
Each  individual  member  of  such  union  is 
liable  to  the  extent  of  ten  pounds  should  the 
union  funds  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  pen- 
alty. Thus  invocation  of  the  powers  of  the 
Arbitration  Court  is  no  light  matter  to  any 
association  of  either  masters  or  men,  since 
such  body  may  find  that  for  a  term  of  years 
wages  or  working  hours  may  be  fixed  in  a 
manner  as  unexpected  as  embarrassing. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  far- 
reaching  powers  ot  the  court  may  be  shown 
by  a  brief  recital  of  one  of  the  Awards.  Thus 
in  a  dispute  between  the  Christchurch 
Builders  Association  and  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  it  was 
decreed  that  for  two  years  the  following  rules 
should  have  effect: 

"  1.  That  the  minimum  wage  for  a  trades- 
man, competent  for  the  work  in  which  he  is 
employed,  shall  be  ten  shillings  per  day.  Men 
who  are  considered  unable  to  earn  the  mini- 
mum wage  shall  be  paid  such  lesser  sum,  if 
any,  as  a  committee  of  employers  and  work- 
men shall  agree  upon,  or  if  they  cannot  agree 
the  matter  shall  be  settled  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Local  Board  of  Conciliation. 

"  2.  That  forty-four  hours  constitute  a 
week's    work,  divided  as    follows:     August  to 


April*  (inclusive)  from  8  a.m  to  5  p.m., 
one  hour  at  dinner;  May  to  July  (in- 
clusive) 8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  half-hour 
at  dinner;  except  on  Saturdays  when  the 
time  worked  shall  be  from  8  a.m.   till  12  noon. 

"  3.  That  all  time  beyond  eight  hours  on 
the  first  five  days  of  the  week  and  four  hours 
on  Saturday,  also  all  time  worked  on  the  fol- 
lowing holidays,  viz.,  New  Year's  Day,  Good 
Friday,  Easter  Monday,  Queen's  Birthday 
Prince  of  Wales  Birthday,  Anniversary  Day, 
Labor  Day, Christmas  Day  and  Boxing  Day — be 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  quarter  for  the 
first  four  hours  and  time  and  a  half  afterward. 

"4.  That  all  men  sent  to  a  country  job  shall 
be  conveyed  or  have  their  traveling  expenses 
and  their  time  paid  for  going  and  returning, 
and  an  additional  ten  per  cent,  to  their  wages 
where  the  distance  necessitates  lodgings. 

"  5.  The  suburban  limit  for  men  walking  to 
their  work  shall  be  one  mile  from  the  town 
belt  nearest  the  place  at  which  the  work  is  car- 
ried on.  Beyond  that  distance  Rule  4  to  ap- 
ply. 

11  6.  Employers  shall  employ  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers, and  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners  Associa- 
tion, or  members  of  any  other  properly  consti- 
tuted union  of  carpenters  and  joiners,  in  pref- 
erence to  non-members,  provided  that  the 
members  of  the  unions  are  equally  qualified 
with  non-members  to  perform  the  particular 
work  required  to  be  done  and  are  ready  and 
willing  to  undertake  it.  When  non-members 
are  employed  there  shall  be  no  distinction  be- 
tween members  and  non-members,  both  shall 
work  together  in  harmony  and  both  shall  work 
under  the  same  condition  and  receive  equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  Any  dispute  under  this  rule, 
if  it  cannot  be  settled  by  the  committee  above 
referred  to,  shall  be  decided  by  the  Board  of 
Conciliation. 

"  7.  That  on  all  outside  jobs  employers  shall 
provide  a  suitable  place  properly  secured  for 
the  safety  of  men's  tools;  and  also  all  neces- 
sary sanitary  conveniences." 

Any  person  who  is  cognizant  of  the  great 
questions  which  are  in  dispute  all  the  world 
over  between  masters  and  men  must  recog- 
nize what  vital  points  are  touched  in  awards 
like  that  above  cited.  To  have  such  impor- 
tant details  settled  within  a  trade,  if  only  for 
a  limited  time,  gives  a  sense  of  security  and 
peace  to  those  concerned,  that  must  be  expe- 
rienced to  be  fully  realized.     It  must    not  be 

*It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  in  the  SouthernHem- 
sphere;  August  to  April  are  the  summer  months. 
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forgotten  that  by  the  Act  not  only  can  par- 
ticular employers  summoned  to  appear  be 
brought  under  the  Judge's  award,  but  others 
or  all  others  of  the  same  trade  in  that  local- 
ity can,  on  application,  be  joined  in  the  cause 
before  the  court,  thus  insuring  equality  of 
procedure,  of  wages,  of  hours  of  work,  in 
any  occupation  for  a  whole  district  at  once. 

Above  all  value  is  that  rule  in  the  New 
Zealand  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act, 
decreeing  that  no  strike  or  lock-out  is  allow- 
ed should  either  party  appeal  to  the  Act  for 
protection.  In  such  a  case,  men  who  are  dis- 
contented with  their  wages  or  hours  of  work 
may  not  strike,  nor  may  their  masters  lock 
them  out  while  the  matter  is  under  adjudica- 
tion; work  must  be  resumed  in  the  old  way 
and  on  the  old  terms,  until  altered  by  the 
order  of  the  court.     The  good  effect   of  this 


enactment  is  incalculable.  Even  if  there  has 
been,  as  it  is  alleged,  a  too  great  eagerness  to 
carry  every  petty  grievance  before  a  board  or 
court,  the  cost  of  procedure  (expenses  of 
witnesses,  etc.),  falling  upon  the  losing  side, 
tends  to  check  any  very  great  exuberance 
of  such  inclination.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  expense  bears  the  very  slightest  propor- 
tion to  the  far-reaching  loss  entailed  by  a 
strike  or  lock-out.  Both  the  trade  involved 
and  the  public  in  general  are  gainers  by  the 
increased  steadiness  of  the  industrial  condi- 
tions; and  by  no  means  least  of  the  advan- 
tages is  the  absence  of  those  strained  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employed  which 
in  other  countries,  after  a  victory  for  either 
side,  bequeath  a  heritage  of  bitter  feeling  to 
the  vanquished. 

Wellington,  New  Zealand. 


AN   ASCENT  OF  THE  HIGHEST  MOUNTAIN  IN  GREECE. 


BY   RUFUS    B.    RICHARDSON,    PH.D., 
Director    of   the    American    School   in    Athens. 


Probably  if  the  question  which  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  Greece  were  proposed 
to  a  lot  of  candidates  for  admission  to  col- 
lege, whose  equipment  in  Greek  geography 
is  better  than  it  is  likely  to  be  at  any  other 
time,  the  majority  of  the  suffrages  would  go 
to  either  Olympus  or  Parnassus.  But  Olym- 
pus, with  all  its  Greek  associations,  is,  alas! 
a  mountain  in  Turkey;  and  as  for  Parnassus, 
it  is  overtopped  by  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
by  a  mountain  to  the  west  of  it.  This  moun- 
tain,called  Kiona,  a  part  of  the  group  known 
in  antiquity  under  the  name  of  Korax,  has 
the  honor  of  being  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  kingdom  of  Greece.  Parnassus,  to  be 
sure,  by  the  greatness  of  its  fame  more  than 
overcomes  the  lacking  two  hundred  feet,  just 
as  Erymanthus,  on  account  largely  of  its 
famous  boar,  is  of  more  importance  than  its 
higher  neighbor  to  the  east,  Aroania.  But 
there  are  always  a  few  spirits  who  wish  to 
scale  the  highest  hights. 

The  American  School  at  Athens  has  in 
the  various  persons  representing  it  scaled 
most  of  the  mountains  of  Greece;  but  not 
until  now  has  it  scaled  the  highest.  We  had 
hoped  to  do  it  with  a  considerable  force;  but 
so  late  in  June  the  men  get  scattered.    There 


remained  but  four  of  us  together  at  the  close 
of  the  campaign  in  Corinth.  When  I  told 
the  Government  Ephor,  attendant  upon  our 
work,  that  we  proposed  to  shake  off  the  dust 
of  our  excavations  by  climbing  Kiona  he 
developed  a  sudden  interest  in  my  welfare, 
and  begged  me  not  to  venture  it,  or  at  least 
to  take  along  a  posse  of  soldiers.  When  I 
said  that  I  had  climbed  most  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Greece  without  harm  or  fear,  he  said 
that  this  particular  part  of  Greece,  ^Etolia, 
and  at  this  particular  time,  was  dangerous. 
The  men  of  that  section  were,  he  said,  par- 
ticularly bad  men.  I  had  so  often  heard  men 
of  other  villages  and  sections  called  in  the 
lump  bad  men,  when  they  in  reality  proved  no 
worse  than  those  who  gave  them  that  bad 
name,  that  I  was  not  shaken  until  our  overseer 
also,  an  intelligent  man,  begged  me  not  to  go. 
He  said  that  the  shepherds  of  Kiona  were  a 
bad  lot  and  known  as  such  all  over  Greece.  I 
did  not  so  much  mind  taking  my  own  life  in  my 
hand,  but  felt  some  scruple  about  hazarding 
that 'of  my  fourteen-year-old  boy,  whose 
party  it  really  was.  So  when  we  awoke  at 
midnight  at  New  Corinth  to  find  that  the 
boat  which  was  to  take  us  to  Itea  had,  after 
the   manner  of  Greek   boats,  gone  through 
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the  canal  without  turning  toward  Corinth  at 
all,  I  proposed  that,  taking  this  as  a  sort  of 
"judgment  of  God,"  we  should  return  to 
Athens.  But  others  of  the  party  said  that 
they  felt  ashamed  to  give  up  an  enterprise 
that  had  been  so  much  talked  about.  So, 
considering  ourselves  a  sort  of  society  with 
an  object,  we  did  not  dissolve.  We  had  lost 
one  day;  but  taking  the  west-bound  train  to 
^Egion,  which  we  reached  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  with  a  delay  of  only  fifteen 
minutes  we  were  aboard  a  sailboat  with  a 
stern  wind  driving  us  toward  Itea,  which  the 
boatmen  promised  to  reach  in  three  hours. 
But  promises  based  upon  wind  are  rarely 
kept.  We  were,  it  is  true,  nearly  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Itea  at  the  end  of  three 
hours,  four-fifths  of  the  way.  But  then  the 
wind  fell,  and  rowing,  at  which  we  all  took  a 
hand,  succeeded;  and  it  was  nearly  eleven 
o'clock  when  we  reached  Itea. 

We  had  hoped  to    reach  Amphissa,  seven 
miles  from  Itea,  and  then  make  our  arrange- 
ments for  climbing  the  mountain  before  go- 
ing to  sleep.     But  now  all  we  could  do  was 
to  avoid  sleeping   at  Itea,  by  walking  about 
half  a  mile,  and  ascending  a  little  knoll  where 
we  spread  our  blankets   and  slept  under  the 
open  sky.     It  was  not  hard  to  get  up  at  four 
o'clock  the  next   morning    and  reach    Am- 
phissa shortly  after  six.     By  the  time  we  had 
made  a  scanty  breakfast  horses  were  engaged 
for   two  days;  and    while   they   were   being 
made  ready  we  had  an  hour  to  devote  to  the 
remains    of    ancient    Amphissa,    on    which 
Philip's  heavy  hand  fell  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  battle  of  Chaeronea.     There  is  one  gate 
here  that  is   one  of   the  finest  specimens  of 
Greek  fortification  extant,  the  sight  of  which 
made  me  realize  what   an    oversight   I    had 
committed  eight  years    ago,  when  I    passed 
by  this  acropolis  as  a  medieval  affair. 

Nobody  in  this  town,  of  over  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  appeared  to  have  the  local  knowl- 
edge that  fitted  him  to  be  our  guide;  and  so 
we  set  out  with  the  understanding  that  at  a 
monastery  three  hours  up  we  should  find 
such  a  man.  When  we  reached  the  monas- 
tery it  was  high  noon,  and  hot,  as  became 
the  fifteenth  of  June.  The  solitary  monk, 
Chrysanthos  Liaskos,  upbraided  us  for  not 
telling  him  that  we  were  coming,  that  he 
might  have  killed  for  us  a  lamb,   or   at  least 


some  chickens.     Such  as  he  had  he  gave  us, 
and  refused  payment. 

The  old  wall  paintings  in  his  chapel,  some  of 
them  four  or  five  hundred  years  old,  were  very 
fine,  but  were  now  rapidly  going  to  ruin  with 
the  crumbling  walls.  His  face  lighted  up  as 
he  told  us  of  miracles  performed  in  this  chap- 
el not  hundreds  of  years  ago,  but  last  year 
and  under  his  own  eyes.  He  was  a  very 
wide-awake  man,  and  appeared  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  his  own  story. 

The  best  thing  he  did  for  us  was  to  get  from 
the  neighboring  village,  Sigritza,  a  very  com- 
petent guide.     When  we  got  off  at  half-past 
two  the  horses  which  went   only  about  two 
hours  further  were    serviceable     mainly    in 
carrying  our  packs.     After  that  our  guide  led 
us   over   difficult   footpaths   which    climbed 
along   the   edges  of  precipices  and  up  hights 
only   to  descend    again,    with  much  greater 
speed  now   that  we  had  got  rid  of  our  slow- 
paced  horses,  which   were  to   return   to  the 
monastery  and   come  to    meet   us  the   next 
morning.     At  nightfall  we  came  to  a  hut  at 
the  foot  of  the  main  peak,  which  required  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  climbing  in  the  morning. 
We  received  the  warmest  welcome  from  shep- 
herds who   were  friends  and  relations  of  our 
guide.     They  did  not  seem   at   all   like   the 
dreadful  men  of   whom  we   had  been   fore- 
warned.    They  made  a   most  savory  brew  of 
half   a  kid — but  the   milk!     Only  from  such 
pastures   can  such    milk  come.     We  all  re- 
gretted engagements  that  prevented  our  stay- 
ing a  week,  that  we  might  do  justice  to  this 
mountain  dairy. 

It  was  half-past  ten  before  we  could  go  to 
rest.  Then  the  shepherds  took  us  to  a  cave 
where  they  kept  their  cheeses,  which  gave 
just  room  enough  to  pack  us  in.  They  then 
closed  the  door  with  boughs  and  a  big  stone 
to  keep  out  the  cold  night  wind  and  the 
dogs.  We  had  just  time  to  note  how  much 
our  lodging  seemed  like  the  cave  of  Poly 
phemus  in  the  Odyssey  when,  with  apparently 
no  interval  at  all,  we  heard  our  guide  calling 
out  that  it  was  time  to  get  up  and  be  off. 

When,  at  four  o'clock,  we  had  finished 
our  toil,  we  got  a  great  reward.  The  view 
was  the  finest  that  I  have  had  in  Greece. 
Both  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  Thermopylae 
seemed  to  lie  at  our  feet.  The  sun  soon  rose 
in  line  with  the  strait   between   E"bnp.a  and 
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Thessaly,  making  that  strait,  with  Skopelos 
and  Skiathos  blocking  its  exit,  a  sea  of  fire. 
To  the  south  was  the  great  trio  of  Arcadian 
mountains;  to  the  northeast,  closing  a  long 
line  of  mountains  beginning  with  Pelion,  was 
the  majestic  Olympus;  to  the  northwest 
stood  Tymphrestos  in  lonely  dignity,  while 
to  the  west  peak  upon  peak  and  chain  upon 
chain  of  ^Etolia  made  a  most  bewildering 
impression.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  pano- 
rama that  can  never  fade  from  the  mind's 
eye.  Two  years  ago,  in  climbing  Parnassus, 
I  had  been  defrauded  by  clouds  of  all  that 
was  best  in  this  view,  viz.,  that  to  the  north 
and  east. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  shepherds'  quar- 
ters and  began  our  further  descent  at  seven 
o'clock,  I  gave  the  head  man  two  five-drachma 
pieces,  as  a  slight  reward  for  what  they  had 
done  for  us.  He  seemed  perplexed,  and  at 
last  gave  us  back  one  of  the  pieces,  and 
asked  me  if  I  could  change  it,  as  I  had  given 
him  too  much.  You  may  believe  that  I  didn't 
do  it.  And  I  couldn't  help  smiling  to  think 
how  carefully  I  had  hidden  away  my  watch 
in  my  trousers  pocket,  for  fear  that  the  gold 
chain  might  tempt  these  bad  men.  Of  all  the 
gentle  shepherds  whom  I  have  met  on  Greek 
mountains  these  were  the  gentlest  and  best. 

From    the    glorious     mountain     air     and 


cold  water,  trickling  down  over  precipices 
a  thousand  feet  high,  we  came  at  evening 
again  to  Amphissa,  with  its  stifling  air 
and  scanty  water-supply,  and,  worst  of  all, 
with  its  one  hotel,  which  has  not  im- 
proved since  1890.  It  is  a  fact  that  there 
was  only  one  wash-basin  in  the  house,  and 
it  was  very  hard  to  get  a  turn  at  it.  Our 
sufferings  in  the  night  were  dreadful;  and 
when  in  the  morning  the  landlord  tried  to 
persuade  us  that  they  were  caused  by  mos- 
quitoes, the  meekest  man  in  our  party  got 
angry  almost  to  the  point  of  profanity;  and 
I  pointed  out  blood-stains  on  the  sheets  that 
were  evidently  not  those  of  mosquitoes.  And 
yet  this  landlord  tried  to  do  well  by  us,  giv- 
ing us  four  of  his  six  beds,  while  well-dressed 
Greeks  slept  on  hisdining-tables.  But  stop! 
Perhaps  they  knew  better  than  we  what  they 
were  about.  If  one  were  shut  up  to  a  choice 
between  Itea  and  Amphissa  for  a  night's 
lodging,  it  would  be  better  to  take  to  the 
woods,  especially  in  summer.  And  during 
that  long  summer  night  of  torture  we  re- 
gretted that  we  were  not  lying  again  in  the 
open  field  on  our  blankets. 

But  regrets  are  out  of  place,  and  nothing 
but  the  pleasure  remains  when  one  thinks  of 
the  glories  of  Kiona. 

Athens,  Greece. 


NAVAL  EXPERIMENTS,   TRIED  AND  UNTRIED 


BY    PARK    BENJAMIN. 


What  with  expected  naval  experiments 
which  we  did  not  make  and  unexpected  naval 
experiments  which  we  did  make,  the  late  war 
furnishes  some  curious  food  for  thought.  In 
fact,  the  subject  matter  of  these  essays  may 
be  more  narrowly  classified  about  as  follows: 
1,  Things  proposed  and  never  tried;  2,  things 
built  and  never  tried;  3,  things  built  and  tried 
inconclusively;  4,  things  built  and  tried  dif- 
ferently from  manner  designed. 

Under  the  first  class  fall  all  the  astonishing 
"revolutions  in  the  art  of  naval  war"  which 
have  been  somewhat  flamboyantly  announced 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  by  the 
sensational  type  of  inventor  now  generically 
known  as  the  "modern  wizard."  Here  are 
some  samples  of  them: 

1.  The  production  of  electrical  vibrations 
in  the  inter-atomic  ether  at  such    rate  and 


frequency  as  that  no  structure  within  the 
field  of  force  can  possibly  maintain  its  molec- 
ular integrity,  and  consequently  must  fall  to 
pieces.  Intended  to  shatter  battle-ships 
attempting  to  get  into  harbors. 

2.  The  production  of  electrical  vibrations 
of  such  rate  and  frequency  as  will  throw  high 
explosives  into  a  similar  state  by  "resonance," 
and  thus  determine  their  deflagration.  In- 
tended to  cause  battle-ships  to  be  blown  up 
by  the  explosion  of  their  own  magazines,  and 
once  gravely  suggested  as  a  possible  reason 
for  the  "  Maine  "  disaster. 

3.  Various  new  explosives, ingredients  kept 
secret,  but  each  of  them  so  much  more  ter- 
rific in  its  effects  than  any  of  the  most  power- 
ful known,  that  a  mere  handful  detonated  on 
a  war-ship  will  disintegrate  it.  A  Spanish 
"wizard,"  it  may  be  remembered  just  before 
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the  time  set  for  dispatching  Commodore 
Watson's  fleet,  informed  the  world  that  he 
had  an  "oil"  that  would  dispose  of  our  ves- 
sels in  this  way  should  they  ever  appear  off 
the  coast  of  Spain. 

4.  Torpedoes  galore — and  particularly  one 
which  has  "  magnets"  in  it.  All  you  have  to 
do  (according  to  the  prospectus)  is  to  turn 
loose  a  shoal  of  these  "  magnetic"  torpedoes 
and  let  them  drift  under  water  until  a  steel 
war-ship  comes  along,  and  then  they  will  all 
be  rapidly  attracted  to  her  sides  and  explode 
by  concussion  against  the  armor. 

5.  Schemes  for  dropping  things  on  decks, 
and  notably  one  for  erecting  high  steel 
towers  on  opposite  sides  of  a  roadstead  and 
connecting  them  with  a  cable  on  which  runs 
a  trolley  which  supports  a  car  loaded  with 
dynamite.  When  a  ship  tries  to  get  into  a 
harbor  you  run  out  the  trolley,  release  a  catch 
and  let  the  bottom  of  the  car  drop,  and  so 
spill  dynamite  on  the  devoted  craft  below. 
What  the  ship  meanwhile  is  to  do  to  the 
towers,  etc.,  not  stated. 

6.  The  electrical  gun  made  of  a  big  coil  of 
wire  connected  with  powerful  electrical  gen- 
erators, which,  on  the  principle  of  the  "suck- 
ing solenoid"  draws  into  itself  steel  projec- 
tiles and  then  throws  them  out  again  with 
such  velocity  as  to  maintain  a  stream  of  steel 
as  long  as  you  press  the  button. 

This  will  suffice  for  specimens,  altho  the 
list  could  easily  be  extended.  To  intelligent 
people  it,  of  course,  at  first  sight  seems  in- 
credible that  any  serious  consideration  could 
be  given  to  such  visionary  projects;  but  then 
intelligent  people  on  second  thought  will  re- 
member that  there  is  a  great  section  of  this 
community  which  still  believes  in  the  possi- 
bility of  perpetual  motion,  and  eagerly  buys 
"  electric-sugar  "  and  "  gold  from  sea-water  " 
stock,  while  there  is  still  another  section 
which  promotes  any  enterprise  regardless 
of  the  merits,  provided  its  "  securities  "  can 
be  bought  and  sold  at  a  profit.  The  sensa- 
tional newspapers  foster  these  delusions  by 
the  prominence  given  them,  and  the  ignorant 
or  designing  afford  them  a  certain  sustenance. 
The  chief  harm  they  do  is  that  they  are 
forced  upon  the  notice  of  the  people  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  war  with  even  more  per- 
tinacity, as  a  rule,  than  reasonable  improve- 
ments having  actual  merit,  and  it   not  infre 


quently  happens  that  the  individuals  who 
most  loudly  denounce  officials  as  behind  the 
times  and  fossilized,  are  the  very  ones  who 
are  seeking  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  promote  such  projects.  The  effect 
is  to  create  in  the  official  mind  a  lurking  dis- 
trust of  all  innovations;  and  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  secure  their  attention  to  those  which 
are  really  important  and  valuable. 

To  the  second  class  belong  the  steam  ram 
"  Katahdin,"  the  submarine  boat  "  Plunger  " 
and  ship's  torpedoes.  The  "  Katahdin  "  was 
ostensibly  built  under  the  plans  of  the  late 
Rear- Admiral  Ammen  (I  say  "ostensibly," 
because  that  officer  ultimately  declared  that 
she  had  been  so  greatly  modified  as  to  be  a 
different  vessel  from  that  which  he  intended), 
and  she  is  practically  a  huge,  floating  self- 
actuated  projectile.  But  she  was  never 
even  sent  to  the  front,  and  remained  on  the 
New  England  coast,  whither  she  was  station- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  quiet  the 
fears  of  those  timorous  souls  who  had  per- 
suaded themselves  that  Spain  really  contem- 
plated a  descent  on  the  summer  cottages  and 
bath-houses. 

The  "Plunger," built  on  the  Holland  plan, 
equally  remained  in  "innocuous  desuetude." 
Several  experiments  were  made  in  New  York 
Harbor  with  another  boat  of  the  same  type, 
constructed  by  Mr.  Holland;  and  she  ran 
under  water  for  short  distances  and  threw 
dummy  projectiles  from  her  guns  with  appar- 
ent facility;  but  the  reports  of  the  officers 
ordered  to  inspect  her  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  conclusive;  and  even  Mr.  Holland's 
reported  offers  to  take  the  boat  himself  into 
Santiago  Harbor  and  then  and  there  to  anni- 
hilate Admiral  Cervera's  bottled  fleet  did  not 
meet  with  acceptance. 

No  instance  is  known  of  any  ship  using  her 
fish  torpedoes  effectively  against  the  enemy; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  failures  of  the  war 
which  naval  experts — who  are  nothing  if  not 
cold-blooded — generally  deplore.  It  was 
confidently  expected  that  some  ship  would  be 
blown  up  by  a  Whitehead  or  Howell  "  fish," 
and  that  much  valuable  data  would  thus  be 
elicited;  but  providentially,  at  least  for  the 
sailors  of  both  navies,  this  did  not  happen. 
Some  torpedoes  were  found  floating  on  the 
Cuban  coast  which  had  apparently  been  pro- 
jected at   our  vessels   from     a   torpedo-boat; 
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but  the  characteristic  Spanish  marksman- 
ship seems  to  have  proved  as  usual  our 
efficient  protection,  and  the  torpedoes  them- 
selves being  in  fair  condition  were  a  not  un- 
lucrative  find.  The  "Ericsson,"  in  the 
Santiago  engagement,  got  ready  to  send  her 
torpedo  at  one  of  the  Spanish  ships;  but  a 
timely  lowering  of  colors  frustrated  her  well- 
meant  effort.  In  fact,  the  ship's  torpedo 
where  it  got  a  chance  to  do  anything,  proved 
rather  a  source  of  trouble,  as  on  the  "  Vis- 
caya,"  for  example,  where  the  explosion  of  one 
of  her  own  "fish"  is  said  to  have  torn  her 
bows  out,  and  justified  the  present  opinion 
that  hereafter  it  will  be  better  not  to  carry 
these  treacherous  allies  anywhere  on  board 
above  the  water-line. 

In  the  class  of  things  built  and  tried  but 
inconclusively  may  be  grouped  the  battle- 
ships, the  "Vesuvius"  and  the  Spanish  tor- 
pedo-boats. 

The  splendid  performances  of  the  "Ore- 
gon" are  mainly  the  cause  of  a  public  im- 
pression that  all  the  battle-ship  problems 
have  been  successfully  solved,  and  that  the 
doubts  expressed  concerning  these  compli- 
cated vessels  have  been  set  at  rest.  This  is 
not  the  case.  The  "Oregon"  showed  her- 
self to  be  a  magnificently  built  piece  of 
mechanism,  and  under  her  skilful  handling 
to  possess  a  steaming  capacity  and  freedom 
from  break-downs  which  has  astonished  the 
world.  But  the  behavior  of  a  battle-ship 
under  the  heavy  pounding  of  another  battle- 
ship has  not  yet  been  found  out;  and  the 
question  of  how  far  her  complex  structure 
can  be  relied  upon  to  maintain  its  integrity 
under  the  blows  of  heavy  projectiles,  or  even 
under  long-continued  stress  due  to  the  recoil 
of  her  own  guns,  remains  yet  unsolved; 
nor  does  there  seem  any  way  of  settling  it 
short  of  a   true  battle-ship  engagement. 

The  Spaniards  had  chances  enough  to  hit 
the  "Iowa,"  "Oregon"  and  others  during 
the  battle  of  Santiago  to  an  extent  quite  suf- 
ficient to  have  shed  much  light  on  the  matter; 
but,  as  we  know,  they  omitted  to  do  so.  At 
all  points  where  the  battle-ships  were  tested, 
the  results  have  been  sufficiently  favorable  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Government  to  justify  the 
construction  of  the  still  more  powerful  and 
swift  vessels  of  the  same  type  which  have 
lately  been  ordered. 


The  "  Vesuvius"  has  been  so  persistently 
decried  that  when  she  was  permitted  to  throw 
gun-cotton  projectiles  at  Santiago  from  her 
air-guns,  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  sur- 
prise. It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that 
her  alleged  defects  (lack  of  maneuvering 
power,  danger  of  premature  explosions  in  her 
guns,  etc.)  unfitted  her  for  any  use  other  than 
as  an  ordinary  gunboat;  and  to  that  employ- 
ment solely  she  has  hitherto  been  put.  Nev- 
ertheless, she  managed  to  project  high  explo- 
sives into  the  vicinity  of  Santiago  without  in- 
jury to  herself;  and  they  did  as  much  harm  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected  considering 
where  they  hit.  But  she  was  given  no  chance 
to  try  what  she  could  do  in  the  way  of  anni- 
hilating vessels;  altho  even  if  the  Santiago 
mines  rendered  an  attempted  entrance  into 
that  harbor  inadvisable,  there  were  several 
Spanish  gunboats  in  other  Cuban  ports  less 
perfectly  defended,  which,  to  use  the  current 
naval  slang,  she  might  have  "cleaned  up" 
and  incidentally  shown  with  how  little  gun- 
cotton  when  judiciously  expended. 

As  for  the  Spanish  torpedo-boats,  again 
there  is  an  impression  that  because  the 
"  Terror  "  when  it  attacked  the  "St.  Paul," 
the  "Furor'  and  "  Pluton "  when  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  "Texas"  and  "Gloucester" 
and  the  two  crafts  which  came  out  of  Cavite 
to  annihilate  Dewey,  all  discovered  the  at- 
mosphere too  full  of  quick-fire  shells  to  make 
torpedo  experiments  either  timely  or  desirable; 
therefore  the  much-vaunted  "  chooser  of  the 
slain"  is  a  failure  and  should  go.  But  the 
torpedo-boat  has  had  no  more  conclusive  a 
trial  than  the  battle-ship.  It  has  undoubt- 
edly been  shown  that  quick-fire  hail  is  more 
formidable  against  vessels  of  this  kind  than 
was  supposed;  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
if  the  Spanish  boats  had  been  differently 
handled  their  failure  would  have  been  as- 
sured. 

All  of  the  attacks,  instead  of  being  made 
under  cover  of  night,  or  better  night  and 
fog,  were  in  broad  daylight;  and  in  every  in- 
stance the  conditions  were  about  as  favorable 
as  they  well  could  be  for  the  ships  attacked. 
Even  Cervera's  two  boats,  which  under  ac- 
cepted rules  should  have  remained  masked 
by  the  large  vessels  until  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity offered  itself  to  slip  out  under  cover 
of  smoke   and   make  a    swift  dash,    perhaps 
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simultaneously  upon  the  nearest  enemy,  ap- 
pear to  have  quickly  got  into  the  open  and 
to  have  been  merely  easy  targets  for  our 
guns.  No  convincing  reason  appears  why 
these  boats  could  not  have  emerged  from 
Santiago  Harbor  on  a  misty  night.  True,  Ad- 
miral Sampson  says  that  the  search-lights  of 
the  guard-ships  which  were  kept  on  the  harbor 
entrance  would  have  revealed  them;  but  it  still 
remains  for  Admiral  Cervera,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  assure  us  that  he  thought  those 
lights  more  brilliant  than  the  sun  under 
which  he  actually  came  out.  That  the  Gov- 
ernment is  far  from  thinking  torpedo-boats 
or  torpedo-destroyers  failures  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  fact  that  within  the  next 
eighteen  months  we  shall  have  fifty  of  these 
craft  available,  exclusive  of  those  which  the 
next  session  of  Congress  will  authorize. 
Three  years  ago  we  had  just  two. 

In  the  last  class  come  our  o*vn  torpedo- 
boats  and  monitors.  We  built  these  torpedo 
vessels  for  a  specific  purpose  at  high  cost, 
and  then  proceeded  to  use  them  as  dispatch- 
boats  and  finally  as  blockaders,  for  which 
they  were  entirely  unsuited.  Not  only  this, 
but  we  indulged  in  that  crowning  absurdity, 
permitting  the  "Winslow,"  built  of  thin  sheet 
steel,  and  with  her  little  guns,  to  attack  a 
shore  battery.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  this 
was  a  blunder  due  to  excessive  zeal — sad- 
dened by  the  needless  loss  of  life,  and  glo- 
rified by  the  heroism  of  the  men  who  suf- 
fered. 

As  for  the  monitors,  those  we  have  always 
experimented  upon  ever  since  we  commenced 
to  build  them.  The  recent  trials  we  have 
made  with  them — or  should  we  not  more 
properly  say  of  the  people  who  had  to  live  in 


them — have  a  general  appearance  of  vivisec- 
tion. These,  too,  we  sent  to  do  blockade 
duty  at  sea  and  in  the  tropics,  knowing  that 
they  were  as  unfitted  for  that  service  as  the 
torpedo-boats,  altho  in  a  different  way;  and 
we  added  to  the  gayety  of  nations  by  setting 
them  to  bombard  forts  in  a  ground  swell 
when  the  guns,  with  cheerful  indifference, 
sometimes  fired  their  shots  at  the  ocean  bot- 
tom and  sometimes  at  the  clouds. 

After  all,  a  naval  war  upsets  all  calcula- 
tions, and  it  is  full  of  inconsistencies.  The 
silence  of  the  "wizards"  who  were  going 
to  annihilate  any  and  all  our  haughty  foes  in 
new  and  dreadful  ways  became  positively 
oppressive  after  hostilities  actually  began. 
The  novel  things  which  we  fixed  up  our- 
selves for  the  same  purpose  we  guessed, 
on  the  whole,  we  would  not  bother  with  for 
the  present.  We  just  relied  on  men  and 
guns,  and  in  so  doing  took  the  least  possible 
risk,  as  we  knew  very  well — altho  the  rest  of 
the  world  did  not.  And  as  for  our  incon- 
sistencies, we  can  admit  them  cheerfully 
enough  since  they  do  not  seem  to  have  af- 
fected the  general  result.  Some  of  them,  no 
doubt,  revealed  us  in  a  new  light,  perhaps 
shed  much  luminosity  on  our  way  of  waging 
horrid  war.  And  I  suppose  in  this  respect 
none  of  them  is  more  typical  than  the  con- 
duct of  that  captain  of  a  blockading  war-ship 
who,  while  his  vessel  was  lying  off  a  light- 
house held  by  the  Spaniards,  discovered  that 
the  half-starved  lighthouse  keeper  was  desti- 
tute of  supplies  and  had  a  very  sick  baby, 
and  thereupon  proceeded  to  send  to  that 
baby  every  morning,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  a 
can  of  condensed  milk. 

New  York  City. 
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BY    ARTHUR    D.   F.    RANDOLPH. 


Earth  to  Earth,  Ashes  to  Ashes,  Dust  to  Dust,  As  in  the  beginning,  so  in  the  end — 

This  is  the  final  goal  of  life,  Whither  we  came,  thither  we  trend. 

The  Consummation  and  end  of  strife.  But  what  of  Faith  ?  and  what  of  Trust  ? 

All  our  gold  will  tarnish  and  rust,  That  is  a  question-;  all  of  us  must 

All  our  possessions,  a  crumbling  crust —  Return  to  Earth,  to  Ashes,  to  Dust. 
New  York  City. 
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BY    LOUISE    DUNHAM    GOLDSBKRRY. 


IT  was  a  pitiful  sort  of  life,  every  way — a 
mix  of  day  and  night.  Not  much  difference, 
unless  maybe  the  wakeful  night-hours  were 
more  wearing  than  the  day-hours.  Always 
she  counted  fire-alarms,  the  pulsing  thud  of 
sound  across  the  atmosphere  like  a  heavy 
whip-lash,  holding  her  heart-beats  until  the 
brazen  slow  booming  trailed  into  silence,  and 
the  noises  of  the  city  boiled  anew.  She  had 
sunshine.  Coal  was  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel, 
when  the  river  turned  live  and  came  up-hill, 
a  yellow,  shivering  thing,  coiling  about  tene- 
ments till  they  were  afloat  in  it,  doorless  and 
with  foundations  laid  on  water.  It  was  al- 
ways in  the  winter,  when  bodies  outweighed 
souls  (by  half  of  Heaven)  because  of  the  hun- 
ger, and  the  fogs  and  cold  and  freezings  got 
into  eyes  and  froze  down  love,  and  curses 
were  shrillest.  She  took  a  punily  fierce 
delight  in  the  floods.  She  liked  to  watch  the 
drowning-out  of  the  streets,  the  dominant 
bulk  of  the  tenements  outriding  them;  and 
the  flickers  fallen  from  lamps  like  r*ed  fingers 
sieving  the  waters. 

At  night  the  noises  still  went  through  her 
brain  like  great,  strong  music.  Even  in  the 
after-midnight  the  silence  was  big  and  so- 
norous with  the  dead  day's  voice.  And  the 
starlight  came  into  her  window  in  gold 
strands;  a  beamy,  soft  looking-down  into  her 
wide  eyes,  as  if  it  were,  indeed,  the  rush- 
lights of  Heaven  glinting  in. 

Coal  was  high  then.  A  queer  sorting  of 
conditions  that  always  a  flood  must  come  in 
February  or  March,  when  it  was  hard  enough 
at  best  to  keep  the  blood  thawed  in  one's 
veins,  without  that  last  jump  in  coal.  Put  a 
continuous  hunger  in  the  stomach,  a  con- 
tinuous shiver  under  last  winter's  old  flan- 
nels, and  there  you  are  when  coal  goes  up — 
ready  for  almost  any  crime  that  gets  meat 
and  bread  and  coals. 

Not  that  she  considered  herself  as  a 
part  of  God's  foreknowledge.  Rather,  hers 
was  a  sort  of  getting  into  existence  through 
a  trap-door,  by  mistake.  So  she  thought; 
not  angrily,  but  with  a  still  sweetness  in  her 
thoughts  that  were  not  bitter;  scarce  even 
bitter-sweet,  but  just  sweet;  an  acceptation 
of  herself  and  her  decayed  spine. 
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Sometimes  she  could  see  her  breath  in  the 
room;  thin  curls  of  warmth  that  turned 
frosty  against  her  fingers. 

Patience?  women  learn  it.  Hard  or  easy, 
it  is  a  lesson;  this  being  women.  If  but  a 
heart  broke  under  misery.  But  no;  come 
day  and  come  night,  it  all  goes  on. 

Her  door   opened  noiselessly,  and    out  of 
the  soundless   hall    she  heard  a   scamper  of 
rats  and  the  squeak  of  them,  scared   back  to 
their   holes.     It   was    Nannie,   from    down- 
stairs.    Her  face  was  white;  the  dead  white 
of  a  corpse  come  alive.     Her  eyes  clung  to 
Hagar's  face  with  a  stare  that  sent  shivers, 
over  the  poor  body. 
"Lock  it,"  said  Hagar. 
The  woman  crossed    the   floor  with  swift 
steps,  knelt  down  and  cowered  in  the  other's 
arms.     Her   dress  was  in  shreds  about  her 
shoulders,  oozing  red  lines  across  her  cheek. 
"  Cry/'  pleaded  Hagar;  "docry." 
A    dreary   laugh,  worse    than    tears,  an- 
swered.     The  light    from  the  street-corner 
broke  in  shining  scales  on  the  wall,  crawling 
and  shifting  like  glittering  white  snakes,  and 
making  distinct  that  red  ooze. 

"I  can't  cry,  Hagar.  I  wish  I  was  dead 
and  in  my  grave!  I  do — I'm  that  sick  of 
bein'  his  football!" 

Even  with  the  low  passionate  voice  the 
tears  rushed  like  a  spring  freshet. 

"l'mgoin*  away,  Hagar;  I  can't  stand  it 
no  longer.  He  struck  me  once  too  often." 
She  gasped  the  words  between  sobs.  Hagar's 
hand  smoothed  the  bowed  head. 

"That's  what  you  said  last  time,  you  poor 
girl,"  said  Hagar. 

"I  know;  but  I  couldn't.  He  said  may 
God  strike  him  dead  if  he  ever  hit  me  again 
— and  he'd  have  killed  me  now,  if  I  hadn't 
got  out  of  the  room.  He  come  in  drunk;  I 
seen  the  whisky  in  his  eyes  when  he  shut  the 
door  and  looked  at  me.  Then  he  struck  me 
and  choked  me  and  tried  to  get  his  knife 
out.  And  I  was  so  desperate  I  give  him  a 
shove  that  threw  him  against  the  bed;  and 
Hagar — Hagar,  if  he  thinks  I'm  here  he'll  kill 
me!" 

Hagar  hugged  the  bruised  face  in  her  bo- 
som. 
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"  It's  the  drink,  Nannie;  but  he's  got  no 
business  to  get  drunk,  and  then  blame  the 
whisky.  It  don't  walk  down  men's  throats; 
it  takes  a  hand  to  get  it  down,  and  then  men 
blames  the  drinkin'." 

The  sobs  ceased,  the  heavy  head  lifted. 
11  I  don't  see  how  you    stood  it,  Hagar,  all 
these  years;  I'd  'a'  killed  myself,"  whispered 
Nannie. 

"  I  didn't  darst  to,  Nannie.  I  was  afraid 
to.  I  thought  what  if  God  'ud  say:  'Well, 
did  I  tell  you  I  wanted  you  here?'  and  not 
let  me  come  in  if  I  went  without  him  sendin'; 
and  I  didn't  darst  to.  I  didn't  like  to  in- 
trude. Poor  folks  don't  know  when  people 
wants  them  walkin'  in,"  said  Hagar, 
softly. 

*'  It's  blows  and  bleedin'  for  me;  and  that 
dyin'  back  for  you,  Hagar.  That's  what 
whisky  done  for  us,"  sobbed  Nannie.  "I  don't 
know  where  I'm  goin';  out  of  this  house  and 
into  the  first  door  I  find  open,"  said  the  poor 
creature,  steadying  herself  on  her  feet,  and 
laughing  recklessly  as  her  fingers  wiped  the 
drops  off  her  cheek. 

"Nannie,  Nannie,  don't!  Remember  that 
dead  baby  of  yourn.  You  can't  leave  that 
forever  for  the  Lord  to  carry  around;  you've 
got  to  get  into  Heaven,  you  have,  to  ease 
him  of  carryin'  that  little  baby." 

The  hard  laugh  broke  into  sobs,  the  wom- 
an dropped  on  her  knees,  hugging,  in  turn, 
Hagar's  head  to  her  bosom. 

"I  will,  Hagar,  darlin' — I  will.  I  won't 
forget — I'll  be  good,  even  if  I  have  to  just  lie 
down  in  the  gutter  and  freeze.  I  didn't  mean 
it!" 

"Yes,  I  know;  but  don't  forget,  Nannie. 
It's  different  with  you  than  me.  You  re  ex- 
pected up  there;  I  ain't." 

At  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  Nannie  crept 
down-stairs,  faltered,  with  a  shuddering  sigh, 
at  the  sky  flushing  through  the  gray,  then 
fled  out  into  the  fog,  a  wild,  wan  thing.  It 
hung  thick,  a  crawling,  wet  fog  that  slunk 
down  throats  like  a  thief,  molding  about 
tenements  like  a  winding-sheet.  Down  the 
wharves,  fires  along  bank  threw  long,  waver- 
ing flame-ribbons  on  the  water,  red  gutters 
along  the  waves.  Now  and  then  voices 
floated  in-shore,  bodiless  voices,  filled  with 
fog,  and  rattle  of  oar-locks  and  that  ceaseless 
swish  and  lap  of  waters. 


She  crept  down  to  the  river-edge.  A 
steamer  plowed  hoarsely  up-stream,  its 
red  and  green  lanterns  dully  gleaming  like 
tired  eyes  out  of  the  fog.  The  waves  lapped 
higher,  louder,  breaking  against  her  feet. 

"  It  'ud  only  be  to  wade  out  a  bit  deeper," 
she  thought. 

Far  off.  faint  and  far  off,  she  heard  the 
church-chimes.  Solemn  and  slow  the  bells 
played,  angelically  sweet,  a  wordless  ec- 
stasy. It  fell  about  her  like  love's  gar- 
menting; from  head  to  foot,  against  her  lips 
and  between  her  and  the  lapping  river.  With 
her  face  toward  the  sound  she  turned  and 
went  up  the  bank,  stood  a  second  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Suspension  Bridge,  and  a 
little  later  running,  walking,  strangely  thrill- 
ed to  the  thought  leading  her,  rang  the  bell 
of  a  big  brick  house. 

The  door  opened;  shut  her  in  from  the 
chill.  "I'm  homeless,  friendless,"  she  fal- 
tered to  the  asking  eyes.  "  But  I  ain't  bad, 
I'm  married — here's  my  ring,  ma'am;  it's 
gold;  but  I  rather  be  dead  than  beat  any 
more." 

The  swollen  face  told  more  of  the  story 
than  the  lips  could  tell. 

"I  ain't  bad,"  she  repeated,  as  she  leaned 
over  the  flames  in  the  open  grate,  scooping 
in  the  warmth  in  handfuls  and  drinking  it 
like  crimson  wine.  "  Hagar'll  tell  you  I 
ain't  bad." 

The  woman  was  used  to  sad  stories;  not 
even  the  life-tide  was  warm  in  the  stone-cold 
souls  of  half  the  lives  about  her  till  they  met 
Christ  and  warmed  in  the  look  of  his  eyes. 
She  just  stirred  the  coals,  following  the 
swarm  of  sudden  stars  fleeting  up  the  chim- 
ney, and  waited. 

"Hagar  knows;  she's  a  saint.  Whiter'n 
snow  and  lilies,  inside — and  dyin'.  It's 
whisky;  her  father  threw  her  down-stairs, 
and  her  spine-bone  is  rottin'.  She'll  tell 
you.  I  stood  it  till  I  darsent  stand  it  no 
longer.  Beatin'  and  kickin',  kickin'  and 
beatin',  and  murder,  pretty  near.  I  told 
Hagar  I  was  goin';  and  I  did,  last  night.  I 
went  to  the  river;  I  had  to  go  to  the  river  to 
look  at  it.  It  sings  so,  and  beckons  and 
says:  '  Come  on!  come  on!'  I  almost  wanted 
to.  But  maybe  my  baby  would  be  feared  of  a 
drownded  woman;  and  I  promised  Hagar, 
and  I  come  here." 
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11  Yes,"  said  the  woman,  softly;  "  you  came 
ere. 

Nannie  sighed — a  sigh  of  rest.  "I  come 
here;  I  thought  you'd  be  glad.  1  used  to 
listen  under  the  windows  when  you  sung  of 
nights;  there  was  one  about  *  You've  carried 
your  burden,  Oh,  bring  it  to  Jesus,'  and  I 
brung  it." 

Softly  the  other  took  up  the  words,  singing 
them  under  breath: 

"  You've  carried  your  burden, 
You've  carried  it  long; 
Oh,  bring  it  to  Jesus, 
He's  mighty  and  strong." 

"Yes,  ma'am;  that's  it.  You  don't  know 
how  long;  Hagar'll  tell  you.  Then  the  baby 
come.  It  had  sorrowful  eyes;  and  when  it 
was  nursin*  them  blue  eyes  fixed  right  on  my 
eyes  like  it  knew,  and  it  was  always  lyin'  in 
my  bosom,  so  sweet  and  #comfortin'  and 
precious.  Then  it  died.  Oh,  I  Was  glad  it 
died,  for  the  floods  had  come,  and  I  didn't 
have  milk  enough  for  it  to  live  on,  and  I  felt 
sometimes  like  I  must  kill  it  to  keep  them 
blue  eyes  from  the  hungry  look  that  got  in 
them.     They  died  lookin'  at  me  so" — 

The  woman  was  softly  sobbing,  her  warm, 
strong  arms  about  Nannie;  but  as  if  she  were 
at  Heaven's  confessional,  the  full  heart 
poured  itself  out  in  swift,  broken  sentences, 
seeking  easement  in  the  telling. 

"  He  had  beat  me  that  night,  arid  when  he 
come  in  by  and  by  it  was  dead — just  wore  out. 
He  swore,  so  help  him  God,  he'd  never  hit 
me  again.     He  tried  to  kill  me  last  night." 

As  the  days  went  on,  the  river  rose  up  to 
the  second  stories  of  the  tenements,  and 
drowned  out  business.  The  city,  cautiously 
charitable,  made  tours  of  inquiry  in  boats, 
tapping  at  second-story  windows  and  leaving 
food,  and  unused  halting  phrases  of  sympa- 
thy. The  relentless  river  washed  in  upon  its 
charity.  Not  a  grudged  charity,  yet  not  as 
giving  to  that  brother  whose  keeper  one  is,  of 
old — tardy  alms  of  a  brotherhood  so  strained 
that  the  unsmiling  faces  looked  sullen  thanks 
over  silent  lips,  and  alien  eyes  left  echoes  of 
reproach  the  lips  had  not  uttered.  It  was  not 
like  the  fragments  gathered  from  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  basketfuls  of  love's  divineness, 
but  the  duty-tax  on  consciences. 

Hagar,  from  her  bed  at  the  window-ledge, 
watched  the  rdark  swollen  waters,  the  boats 


pulling  over  them.  Listened,  and  sang,  and 
wondered  of  Nannie.  Nannie's  husband  had 
come  to  her  the  next  morning  after  Nannie 
had  run  away. 

"  Do  you  know  where  my  girl's  gone  ?"  he 
asked  her. 

The  bleared  eyes  held  a  furtive  shame. 
Hagar  looked  at  him,  then  off  to  the  daggers 
of  sunshine  piercing  the  room.  The  thin, 
reedy  thread  of  song  went  on. 

"If  I  knowed,"  said  she,  finally,  "I'd 
never  tell." 

He  scowled  fiercely  at  her  and,  stepping 
closer,   swore  at  her. 

"You  pigmy;  ifyou'sa  man,  I'd  choke  it 
out  of  ye!" 

"  If  you  was  a  man,  you  wouldn't  threat  a 
woman  with  a  dead  back!"  she  answered,  her 
eyes  imperious  with  a  fine  scorn. 

"A  dead  back,  maybe,  but  a  mighty  live 
tongue,"  he  muttered.  "Honest  to  God, 
Hagar,  if  you  tell  me  where  she's  went  to,  I 
won't  hurt  her." 

"I'd  be  afraid  to  call  God's  attention  so 
much,  if  I  was  you.  Ain't  you  feared  he 
might  strike  you  dead  ?  and  you  ain't  fit  to 
die  sudden,"  said  Hagar. 

"Where's  my  wife,  Hagar?" 
"Love,  honor  and  cherish,"  said  Hagar, 
solemnly.  "  That's  what  a  man  promises  a 
woman,  to  the  preacher's.  'N'  when  his 
babies  comes  and  she's  drug-out  tendin'  them 
and  workin'  and  goin'  half-fed,  why  then  he 
beats  her  and  tries  to  kill  her." 

"Did  I  do  that  again,  Hagar?"  he  fal- 
tered. 

"Last  night,"  she  answered. 
"Then   she's  run   off   from    me,    Hagar," 
said  the  man,  hoarsely.     "  What  shall  I  do?" 
"Well,  I'm  just  a  woman,"  said    Hagar; 
"and  I  don't  know  how  it  feels  to  beat  wim- 
men,  them  I'd  kissed   and  told  I  loved  and 
seen  her  babies  die;  but  if  I  was  a  man,  sich 
a  man  zsyou,  I'd  get  religion." 
He  stared  at  her. 

"  And  then  if  I  could  find  her,  I'd  coax 
her  to  come  oncet  more  and  try  it,"  she  con- 
tinued. "But I  don't  know's  I'd  come,  if  I 
was  Nannie.     You  ain't  to  be  trusted." 

"You're — you're  awful  hard  on  a  fellow, 
Hagar." 

But  she  had  turned  away,  the  sweet,  thin 
thready  song  took  up  its  strain  as  if   there 
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had  been  no  break  in  it.     Her  face  lay  where 
the   edge     of     sunshine    crossing    her     hair 
framed  it  in  pale   nimbus.     Then,  tiptoe,  he 
went  out.  • 

There  looked  in  a  face,  one  day,  over 
Hagar's  window-sill;  as  Hagar's  startled 
gaze  met  the  smiling  eyes,  another  face  rose 
out  of  the  flood,  with  familiar  love  in  the 
eyes. 

"Why,  Nannie!"  she  cried,  holding  out 
welcoming  arms. 

"It's  me,  Hagar,"  cried  Nannie,  climbing 
in — "  it's  me.     And  such  things  for  you!" 

Sure  enough,  such  things!  And  such  com- 
fort in  the  voice  and  touch  of  the  strange 
woman  Nannie  brought! 

"  But  if  he  come  in,  I'd  die  of  fear,"  said 
Nannie,  when  Hagar  told  her  her  husband 
had  come  direct  to  her  that  next  day.  "I'm 
all  a-tremble;  but  if  I  didn't  come  Miss 
Anna  couldn't  find  you." 

"  He  never  come  but  ttyen ;  and  I  said  I'd 
not  tell  him  if  I  knew  where  you  was;  and 
told  him  he  better  get  religion  and  then  start 
out  to  hunt  you  up." 

"Get  religion!  Oh,  Hagar,"  sobbed  Nan- 
nie. 

"If  he  does,"  said  Hagar,  "  then  maybe 
you  could  try  him  again;  like  you  was  married 
over  again."  • 

The  flood  receded  slowly;  left  disease  and 
death  in  its  wake.  Hagar  failed,  as  if  the  soul 
were  drifting  out  with  the  falling  waters. 

It  had  rained  all  day;  wires  overhead  were 
strung  with  translucent  drops  that  slipped 
along  them  like  beads,  falling  and  reforming 
in  rhythmic  regularity.  Eaves  ran  full,  spilled 
over  their  rims,  gushed  at  tin  spouts,  and 
streets  scudded  with  up-leaping  whitecaps. 

When  the  first  far-off  blare  of  horns  and 
tambourines  came  up  from  the  rainy  night, 
Hagar's  restless  hands  grew  still.  Wind- 
blown and  sweet,  now  loud,  now  faint,  the 
song  swelled.  Closer,  louder,  it  paused  di- 
rectly under  Hagar's  window.     She  pulled  up 


to   the    sill,  peering   over.      Wet    umbrellas 
flapped  and   swayed  as  the   circle    closed  in 
about  the  big  drum.     A  strong  voice  lifted  in 
prayer,  a  rapid  plea  to  them  to  come  to  God 
and  get  the  blessing  of  a  clean  heart.      "  Oh, 
you    poor    fellow,"     said     the    brave  young 
voice — "  you  poor  fellow,  justgivin'  in  to  the 
Devil,  why  don't  you  stop?     Stop  right  this 
minute  and  let  Jesus  be  your  friend.     Why, 
he  loves   you.      He  11  save   you  from  drink 
and  swearin'  and  beatin' your  wife  and  lyin'. 
He'll  carry  your  burden  and  make  you  so's 
you  can  do  an  honest  day's  work  six  days  a 
week.     Come  and  give  Jesus  a  trial!" 

From  the  amens  rose  afresh  that  sweet, 
wild  fervor  of  song: 

"You've  carried  your  burden, 
You've  carried  it  long; 
Oh,  bring  it  to  Jesus, 

He's  mighty  and  strong." 

Out  of  the  little  crowd  a  man  flung  in  and 
knelt  by  the  drum.  Instantly  the  song 
sobbed  gladder,  louder  in  the  rain  as  a  young 
fellow  knelt  beside  the  weeping  man  with 
swift  prayer  and  promise  and  arm  about  the 
wet  shoulders.  The  circle  sank  to  is  knees. 
One  clear  woman-voice  lifted  petition,  bear- 
ing the  poor  sinner  up  to  the  Throne,  and 
leaving  him  there.  When  they  stood,  a 
silent,  expectant  circle,  the  man  began  to 
speak;  the  yellow  gas-light  flickered  on  his 
face.  "  Why,"  whispered  Hagar  to  the  rain, 
"it's  Nannie's  man!" 

Her  head  fell  back  on  her  pillow;  she  did 
not  hear  the  low  cry  as  a  woman  pushed  her 
way  to  the  man's  side,  put  two  arms  about 
his  neck  and  clung  to  him,  for  the  jubilant 
chorus  swelled  loud  again  and  hid  all  other 
sound. 

But  her  door  burst  open.  "He's  got  re- 
ligion, Hagar — he's  got  religion/"  cried  Nan- 
nie. 

But  the  great  white  gates  had  shut  Hagar 
in.    ' 

Washington,  D.  C. 


-LINKED  SWEETNESS." 

BY   JOHN    B.    TABB. 

Ere  yet  the  Poet's  voice  was  heard,  And  ere  it  ceased,  another  strain 

In  Paradise  a  heavenly  bird  Caught  tip  the  echoing  refrain 

The  slumberous  soul  of  Silence  stirred  That,  like  a  fountain  to  the  main, 

With  joy  to  thrill.  Flows  onward  still. 
St.  Charles'  College,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 


PSYCHICAL   RESEARCH  AND  IMMORTALITY. 


BY    PROF.    JAMES    H.    HYSLOP, 
Of  Columbia  University. 


In  my  previous  article  upon  this  subject  1 
merely  stated  the  conclusions  which  were  to 
be  drawn  from  Dr.  Hodgson's  Report,  and  in- 
dicated  the  nature  of  the  crisis  precipitated 
by  it.  In  the  present  paper  which  I  have  been 
asked  to  write  I  am  to  state  the  conditions 
under  which  the  experiments  were  conducted 
and  the  evidence,  without  specifying  facts  at 
length,  upon  which  those  conclusions  were 
based. 

The   first  step  with  the  investigation  was 
to  prove,   after  discovering  the  medium,  that 
the   ordinary    mediumistic    frauds  were  not 
committed  in  this   case.     Almost    everybody 
knows  what   the  method  of   these  frauds  is 
in  the  cases  in  which  they  are  rendered  nec- 
essary for  the  result.     It   is  the  employment 
of  a  detective  or  spying  system  for   securing 
the  little  private   incidents   which  are  to  -be 
communicated  in  the  simulated  trance.  When 
the  medium  which  has  so  long  been  the  sub- 
ject of  Dr.  Hodgson's  investigations  was  dis- 
covered, in  order  to    make  sure  that  she  did 
not  practice  the  art  just  mentioned,   she  was 
shadowed  by  detectives  to  see  if  any  evidence 
could  be  obtained  of  her  complicity  in  a  spy- 
ing system,  and  absolutely  no  such  evidence 
was  found.     It  was  proved,  in   fact,  that  she 
had  no  detective  system  whatever.     Finally, 
in  order  to  secure  this  conclusion  more  effect- 
ively, the  medium  was  taken  alone  to   Eng- 
gland  where  she  had  never  been  before,  and 
among  strangers  whom  she  had  never  known 
or  could  know.     Her  trunks  were  examined 
carefully  for   evidence   of  the   apparatus  for 
carrying  on  surreptitious   methods  of  obtain- 
ing  information    to   be   used   at  her  "sittings, 
and  no  trace  of   such  were  found.     She  was 
watched  and  kept  under   close  personal   sur- 
veillance by   those  with  whom  she  stayed  in 
England.     Her    correspondence  had  to  pass 
through  the  hands  of  these  persons  before  it 
reached  her.     Arrangements   for  the  sittings 
were  not  made  by   herself  in   test  cases,  but 
by  outside  parties.     The  person  to  have  the 
sitting  was  not  to  be  known  to  her  personally 
in    any    way,   and    was  generally   introduced 
under  some  pseudonym  or  no  name  at  all.   All 


these   conditions  made  no  difference  in  the 
results  of  the  experiments. 

The  next  step  was  to  test  the  genuineness 
of  the  "trance"  into  which  the  medium  goes. 
This  was  done  by  all  the  approved  means  of 
attesting  genuine  hypnosis  and  anesthesia  or 
insensibility  (See  "  Proc.  of  Soc.  Psy.  Res.," 
Vol.  VIII,  pp.  4,  5).  Finally,  certificates 
of  two  leading  physicians  were  obtained  to 
attest  the  genuineness  of  the  "trance,"  tho 
fear  of  reflection  upon  their  professional 
reputation  induced  them  to  withhold  the 
publication  of  them.  But  these  tests,  to- 
gether with  hundreds  of  incidents  during  the 
experiments,  establish  beyond  a  doubt  the 
fact  that  normal  consciousness  was  not  pres- 
ent to  account  for  any  of  the  phenomena  re- 
corded in  the  case. 

But  precautions  had   also  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  hints  and  suggestions,  partly  from 
contact   with   the    medium,  the   sitter  often 
holding  her  hands,  and  partly  from  leading 
questions   or  similar   means.     All  results  in 
connection  with  such  contact  and  in  answer 
to  questions  must  be  under  suspicion  to  out- 
siders, and  justly  so.     But  in  the  investiga- 
tion the  medium  not  only  often  did  as  well 
without    contact    or   question  as  with  them, 
but  developed   what  is  called  "automatic" 
writing,  now  a  familiar   phenomenon  among 
psychiatrists.     This  is  the  unconscious  pro- 
duction of  perfectly  intelligible  and  intelligent 
writing.     A  person  takes  a  pencil  or  pen  in 
hand  and   sits  down   in  a  passive  condition; 
in  the  course   of  time,  with  some  subjects, 
will  write  involuntarily  statements  whose  na- 
ture and  purport  they  do  not  know  until  they 
afterward  read  them.     This  power  developed 
with    the    medium.       Neither    contact    nor 
question  with  the  sitters  was  necessary  under 
these  circumstances,  so  that  the  ordinary  re- 
source   for    suggestions    was   absent   under 
these  conditions.     Now,  many,  of   the   most 
important  and  evidential  facts  mentioned  in 
the  last   report  of  the  Society  were  obtained 
in  this  way.     Strange  to  say,  the  writing-pad 
was  at   first  placed  upon  the  medium's  head 
and  the  writing  executed  in  a  very  awkward 
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position,  until  the  medium  was  educated  to 
hold  the  hand  in  the  normal  position.  A 
large  portion  of  the  George  Pelham  com- 
munications were  written  in  this  awkward 
manner. 

Now  as  to  the    modus   operandi  of  the  ex- 
periments and    the  nature    of   the  evidence 
which  they  are  supposed   to    supply  for  im- 
mortality.    The   medium    passes  voluntarily 
into  the  "trance,"  which  at  one  time  resem- 
bled an  epileptic  convulsion,    but  which   has 
recently  become  quite  easy  and  calm.     No 
extraordinary  conditions  are  required  in  the 
case,    and  everything  can  be  done  in  broad 
daylight.     There  are  no  cabinet  and  materi- 
alizing trappings    in   the   performance.     All 
comparisons   with   such  disreputable  preten- 
sions are  absolutely  excluded  from  consider- 
ation, and  only  such  phenomena  as  anyone  is 
pleased  to  examine  for  himself  are  presented 
and    under   any  conditions   which  the  most 
rigid  scientific  scrutiny  may  choose  to  impose. 
After  the   "trance"   has   been   assumed  the 
medium  proceeds,    in    a    somewhat  altered 
voice,    to  give  alleged  communications  from 
departed  friends,  or  to  state  facts  which,  if  not 
such    messages,    are   a  semblance    of  them. 
Mostof  them  have  reference  to  people's  friends 
and  relatives,  living  or  deceased,  about  whom 
the   medium    is  able   to   hold  conversation. 
Sometimes   there  is  the  diagnosis  of  diseases 
and  various  other  phenomena  which  I  cannot 
describe  here.     Nor  can  I  give  any  adequate 
description    of   the   facts    upon    which    Dr. 
Hodgson    bases     his     conclusion.     Readers 
must  go  to   the  Report    for   these.*     But  it 
will  be  apparent  tg  all  scientific  students  that 
at  least  the  following  conditions  must  be  ful- 
filled in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  skep- 
ticism:    1.  The  "messages"  given  must  rep- 
resent facts  which  it  is  either  impossible  for 
the  medium  to  have  obtained  by  any  of  the 
ordinary    methods    of    physical    science,  or 
which  the   investigator  is  absolutely  assured 
were  not  so  obtained.     2.  The  facts  must  not 
represent  anything  within  the  knowledge  or 
memory  of  the  sitters,  so  as  to  exclude  telep- 
athy between  them  and  the  medium.     3.  The 
facts   must   be   verifiable   on    this   mundane 
sphere,  and  not  allegations  about  a  transcen- 

*  Dr.  Hodgson's  Report,  "Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,"  Part  XXXIII.  (5  Boylston  Place, 
Boston,  Mass.     Price,  $1.50.) 


dental  existence  which  nobody   can   possibly 
prove. 

Now  Dr.   Hodgson  claims,  in   his  Report, 
to  have  satisfied  all  these  conditions.     Many 
ot  the   facts  communicated    are,  of   course, 
amenable  to   the   supposition  of   telepathy, 
and  many  to   suggestion.     But  no  evidential 
character   is  attributed   to  these.     Their  ir- 
relevancy as  proof    is    readily  granted.      But 
there  are  also  many  incidents  which  are  not 
so   easily  explained  away.     Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, the  alleged  discarnate  communicator 
states  that  certain  specific  and   unusual  inci- 
dents took  place   about  his   coffin  after  his 
death,  which   were  not  known  to  either  the 
medium  or  the  sitters  and  which  have  to  be 
verified    by    later   investigation    and    corre- 
spondence at  a  distance,  we  should  have  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  facts  upon  which  the 
argument  for  immortality  is  based.     This  is 
an    illustration    of   what    actually   occurred 
several  times,  but  is  only  a  concrete  type  of 
many   other   incidents    of   a   like  evidential 
character,    or   laying    claim   to    that.     The 
largest  portion    of   the  alleged    communica- 
tions in  this  Report  claim  to    come  from  a 
deceased  friend    of    Dr.   Hodgson,  who  had 
promised    some   years   before    his    death    to 
make  himself  known  in  this  way  after  death, 
if  it  were  possible.     The  conversations   car- 
ried   on    in    this  way    in    fulfilment  of   the 
promise  have  a  most  decided    vraisemblance 
to    the   personality   which    it  claims  to   be, 
while  many  of  the  facts  thus  stated  by  him  (?) 
were,  some  of  them,  his  personal  experiences 
before  death   and  some  of  them  events  oc- 
curring  after  it,  and  all  unknown    to  either 
the     medium     or     the     sitters    until     veri« 
fied  afterward.     The    natural  interpretation 
of    them    is    evident  and    excusable.       As- 
suming,   as    Dr.     Hodgson    and     Professor 
James  do,  that   fraud  in  the  case   is  thrown 
out  of  account,  the  believer  in  telepathy  may 
choose  to  extend  that   hypothesis  so  as  to 
make   the   knowledge  and    memories  of   all 
living  persons  immediately  accessible  to   the 
medium  for  the  facts  which    her  subliminal 
mental  action  can  weave  into  the  semblance 
of  the  personality  which  purports  to  commu- 
nicate.    But  this,  as   any  one  will  recognize, 
is  to  assume  a  capacity  of  a  selective  charac- 
ter which  makes  the  brain    of  the    medium 
practically  infinite.   Yet  this  is  what  the  facts 
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require  if  we  are  to  exclude  fraud  or  illusion  gibleand  coherent  facts  represent  just  that 
and  spiritistic  communications  from  consid-  unity  of  consciousness  which  an  alleged  dis- 
eration.  There  are  many  singular  incoher-  carnate  soul  should  exhibit,  if  proof  for  sur- 
encies  in  the  statements  and  incidents  which  vival  be  possible  at  all.  Whether  this  sup- 
must  make  a  cautious  man  hesitate  at  any  position  be  the  true  one  has  yet  to  be  de- 
hypothesis.  But  by  conducting  the  experi-  termined  by  much  further  investigation, 
ments  in  away  not  suspected  as  necessary  in  The  Report,  however,  contains  a  mass  of 
previous  reports  on  the  same  case,  some  ex-  facts  in  this  supposed  direction  which  no 
planation  is  suggested  for  these  incoherencies  previous  investigation  can  claim  to  repre- 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  hypothesis  for  im-  sent, 
mortality.     But  aside  from    this   the    intelli-  New  York  City. 


THE  CAROLINE  ISLANDS  AND  THE  TERMS  OF   PEACE. 


BY    EDWARD    VAN    DYKE    ROBINSON. 


The  discussion  evoked  by  the  problems 
growing  out  of  the  late  war  seems  to  have 
turned  chiefly  on  the  disposition  to  be  made 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  is  no  doubt 
a  matter  of  great  importance;  but  there  is 
another  question  involved,  at  least  equally 
important,  which  has  not  hitherto  received 
due  consideration. 

This  question  relates  to  the  eastern  groups 
claimed  by  Spain  in  the  Pacific,  viz.,  the 
Ladrone  or  Marianne  chain,  and  the  Caro- 
lines. The  fact  that  of  all  these  islands 
Guam  alone  was  seized,  and  that  the  protocol 
makes  no  mention  of  the  others,  seems  to 
imply  that  these  are  to  be  left  under  Spanish 
control.  Of  course  this  may  be  a  mistaken 
inference,  since  the  reference  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  the  Peace  Commission  may  be  con- 
strued to  include  all  the  smaller  groups, 
which  are  subject  to  the  Captain  General  at 
Manila;  or  if  this  inference  is  correct,  there 
may  be  reasons  for  this  course  of  action  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  public.  But  one  thing 
is  sure:  the  chief  objection  urged  by  some 
against  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines 
cannot  be  made  to  do  duty  against  the  ac- 
quisition of  these  oceanic  isles;  for  their  to- 
tal area  is  only  1,000  square  miles,  and  their 
population  only  46,000,*  of  whom  a  large 
proportion  are  English-speaking  Christians, 
whose  one  political  aspiration  is  to  be  taken 
under  American  protection. f  Inthe  absence, 
therefore,  of  secret  reasons  to  the  contrary, 
it  would   seem  that  both  honor  and  interest 

*  "  Statesman's  Year-Book,"  1898. 

t  Moss,  "  Through  Atolls  and  Islands  "  (London;  1889). 
Strong,  "American  Missions  in  the  Carolines "  (Review 
of  Reviews^  June,  i8q8). 


imperatively  demand  American  control  of  all 
of  these  islands. 

First,  as  to  what  honor  demands.  Before 
the  war  it  was  held  that  we  owed  a  duty  to 
the  Cubans  because  of  our  common  human- 
ity, and  a  duty  to  our  fellow  citizens  foully 
wronged  by  Spaniards.  It  was  felt  that  for 
the  Cubans  to  remain  in  bondage,  or  for  our 
copatriots  to  suffer  unavenged,  was  a  stain 
on  American  honor.  Now  I  ask,  in  all  seri- 
ousness, whether  duty  and  honor  are  bounded 
by  geographical  lines,  whether  what  is  duty 
and  honor  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  not  duty 
and  honor  in  the  Pacific?  And  if  honor 
demanded  that  we  rescue  the  Cubans  from  a 
fate  worse  than  death,  does  honor  allow  us 
to  abandon  to  the  same  fate  the  people  of 
the  Carolines,  appealing  in  vain  for  our  help 
and  protection,  looking  in  vain  for  the 
return  of  the  flag  which  means  to  them  life, 
liberty  and  civilization  ?  And  if  honor  de- 
manded that  justice  be  dohe  for  the  wrongs 
suffered  by  American  citizens  in  Cuba,  does 
honor  tolerate  that  Spain,  whose  sole  claim 
rests  upon  alleged  discovery  three  centuries 
ago,  should  expel  from  these  islands,  with 
violence  and  insult,  those  American  citizens 
who  settled  there  a  half-century  ago,  civilized 
them  by  their  labors,  and  consecrated  them 
by  their  heroic  lives? 

Secondly,  as  to  our  interest  in  the  Caroline 
and  Marianne  groups.  Their  importance 
arises  from  a  combination  of  three  features 
found  together  nowhere  else  in  the  Western 
Pacific,  viz:  (1)  The  character  of  the  larger 
islands;  (2)  the  remoteness  of  other  islands 
possessing  similar  advantages,  and  (3)     their 
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location  near  or  upon  all  the  great  routes  of 
commerce,  present  or  prospective.  This 
combination  renders  their  position  as  unique 
and  commanding  in  the  Western  Pacific,  as 
the  position  of  Hawaii  is  in  the  Eastern. 
Germany  was  well  aware  of  this  when  she 
sought  to  acquire  them  a  few  years  ago,  and 
it  has  been  pointed  out  by  all  who  have  writ- 
ten concerning  them. 

The  larger  islands  of  the  Caroline  chain — 
Palaos,  Yap,  Ruk,  Ponape,  Ualan — and  a 
number  of  the  Marianne  or  Ladrone  group, 
are  mountainous,  of  considerable  size  and 
elevation,*  fertile,  well  wooded  and  well 
watered,  with  a  healthful  oceanic  climate, 
and  magnificent  harbors.  In  every  respect 
they  are  fitted  to  serve  as  coaling,  cable  and 
naval  stations,  commercial  ports  of  call  and  of 
supplies,  and,  if  necessary,  fortified  military 
posts.  And  in  all  these  respects  they  stand 
alone.  It  is  nearly  3,000  miles  to  Hawaii  in 
the  northeast,  and  as  far  to  Samoa  in  the 
southeast;  through  all  the  intervening  groups 
nothing  is  found  but  coral  atolls,  rising 
scarcely  ten  feet  above  the  sea,  destitute 
even  of  fresh  water,  and  offering  at  best  but 
a  precarious  anchorage.  New  Guinea  and 
the  Bismarck  archipelago  are  nearer  on  the 
south;  but  the  natives  are  cannibals,  and  the 
climate  is  absolutely  deadly  for  Europeans. 
And  on  the  west  it  is  1,200  miles  to  any 
good  port  in  the  Philippines;  while  in  respect 
to  climate,  the  Carolines  surpass  the  Philip- 
pines as  much  as  Porto  Rico  surpasses  Cuba, 
and  for  the  same  reasons.  To  all  these  ad- 
vantages a  yet  greater  must  be  added— their 
central  location.  The  Carolines  and  the 
Ladrones,  taken  together,  lie  near  or  upon 
all  routes  between  the  following  places, 
which  are  plainly  destined  to  handle  most  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Orient: 

1.  Between  Australia  or  New  Zealand  and 
China  or  Japan. 

2.  Between  South  America  and  Central  or 
Southern  Asia. 

3.  Between  the  United  States  and  Central 
or  Southern  Asia. 

4.  Between  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  Cen- 
tral or  Southern  Asia. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  value  of  these  islands  in  the 
usual  American  fashion,  by  their  size;  nor  by 

*  From  10  to  60  miles  in  circumference  and  1,200  to  3,000 
feet  high. 


their  capacity  for  industrial  development, 
altho  this  is  considerable.  Gibraltar  con- 
tains less  than  two  square  miles  of  territory, 
and  is  less  than  1,500  feet  high;  yet  who 
would  attempt  to  measure  its  importance  by 
its  dimensions  ?  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
these  island  fortresses,  so  located  as  to 
dominate  the  mighty  commerce  of  the  New 
World  and  of  that  ancient  East  which  Co- 
lumbus sought  in  vain.  This  being  the  case, 
the  keenest  rivalry  must  arise,  or  rather,  has 
already  arisen,  for  their  possession.  If  not 
ready  to  take  them  ourselves,  we  must  sub- 
mit to  see  them  pass  into  hands  stronger 
than  those  of  Spain  and  equally  hostile.  It, 
therefore,  behooves  us  to  consider,  before  it 
is  too  late,  not  alone  the  advantages  which 
their  possession  would  confer  on  us,  but  also 
the  disadvantages  which  their  acquisition 
by  any  aggressive  Power  would  bring,  not 
upon  us  alone,  but  upon  the  world  at  large. 
For  among  the  many  plans  proposed  for 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  world,  none  has 
proved  so  effective  as  the  possession  of  im- 
portant strategic  positions  by  nations  devoted 
to  peace.  And  among  the  many  influences 
tending  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world 
none  is  more  powerful  than  the  tenure  of  such 
positions  by  nations  prone  to  war.  How 
many  times  within  the  last  generation  have 
the  war  lords  of  Europe  been  kept  in  check 
by  the  fact  that  England,  the  one  nation  of 
Europe  really  desirous  of  peace,  has  held  in 
an  iron  grasp  most  of  the  dominating  strate- 
gic positions  ?  Suppose  that  Gibraltar,  Malta 
and  Aden  had  been  in  French  or  German  or 
Russian  hands,  who  would  venture  to  say 
what  would  have  happened?  In  our  hands  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  are  a  guaranty  of  peace  on 
our  Pacific  Coast;  for  they  render  an  attack 
upon  it  practically  impossible.  And  in  the 
same  way  American  possession  of  the  Caro- 
lines and  Ladrones,  with  part  or  all  of  the 
Philippines,  would  be  a  permanent  guaranty 
of  peace  in  those  waters,  not  for  this  nation 
alone,  but  for  all  nations;  for  they  would  give 
us  such  decisive  advantages  in  case  of  war 
that  war  would  be  unnecessary  to  gain  our 
ends — the  opening  of  the  Orient  to  the  trade 
of  all  nations  on  equal  terms.  And  the  adop- 
tion of  this  policy  of  equal  rights  for  all 
would  remove  the  causes  now  hurrying  Eng- 
land and  Russia,  and  perhaps  all  Europe,  into 
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war.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possession 
of  these  islands  by  any  of  the  great  military 
Powers  would  embolden  them  in  the  career  of 
political  aggression  and  commercial  monop- 
oly upon  which  they  have  entered,  and  would 
at  the  same  time  materially  lessen  the  weight 
which  American  diplomacy  could  throw  into 
the  other  scale;  and  thus,  by  strengthening 
the  forces  that  make  for  war  and  diminishing 
those  that  tend  for  peace,  it  would  render 
war  inevitable,  where  diplomacy  might  other- 
wise have  sufficed.  Not  by  self-abnegation 
on  the  part  of  peace-loving  nations  is  the 
cause  of  peace  on  earth  to  be  advanced,  but 
by  their  possession  of  so  many  and  so  strong 
positions  as  to  keep  the  world  in  awe  of  them. 
The  seizure  and  retention  of  Guam  would 
appear  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  facts  and 
inferences  set  forth  above.  But  Guam  is 
either  too  much  or  too  little.  It  is  too  much 
if  we  mean  to  limit  our  activities,  as  of  old, 
by  the  encircling  ocean;  for  in  that  case  it  is 
not  needed.  It  is  too  little,  if  we  wish  to 
secure  a  foothold  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
such  as  to  impart  the  maximum  of  force  to 
our  diplomatic  representations;  for  it  com- 
mands only  one  of  the  ocean  routes,  leaving 
the  road  from  the  southern  strait  to  the 
future  interoceanic  canal  unprotected;  and 
it  lies,  moreover,  too  near  other  islands 
even  better  fitted  to  serve  as  military  and 
naval  stations.  The  other  Ladrones  and  the 
larger  Caroline  groups  are  all  within  easy 
striking  distance,  and  some  within  a  few 
hours'  sail.  Imagine,  now,  that  a  strong 
Power  has  acquired  these,  and  established  on 
one  of  them  a  military  post  with  a  fortified 
harbor;  what  would  Guam  avail  us,  even  tho 


fortified  and  garrisoned  ?  Is  it  not  evident 
that  a  hostile  fleet,  lurking  in  that  harbor, 
ready  to  dart  out  upon  transport  ships  and 
destroy  them,  would  not  only  threaten  but  ab- 
solutely cut  off  our  communications  with  the 
Orient?  The  utter  paralysis  which  fell  upon 
our  military  operations  the  moment  the  Span- 
ish fleet  appeared  in  the  West  Indies,  and  con- 
tinued until  it  had  been  rendered  harmless,  is 
an  example  of  the  condition  which  would 
constantly  confront  us  in  the  Pacific.  Our 
military  position  would,  therefore,  become 
indefensible,  and  we  should  be  driven,  either 
to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  Western 
Pacific,  or  to  secure  possession  of  all  those 
islands  at  any  cost.  It  is  an  unpardonable 
blunder  for  a  general  to  leave  positions  un- 
garrisoned  in  his  rear,  which  dominate  his 
line  of  communications;  and  the  blunder  is 
quite  as  unpardonable  on  sea  as  on  land. 

Shall  we  seize  the  present  opportunity  to 
render  our  military  position  impregnable,  or 
shall  we. abandon  all  that  the  war  has  given 
us  in  the  Far  East  ?  If  the  preceding  con- 
clusions are  correct,  this  is  the  question  now 
pressing  for  a  decision.  And  in  deciding  it 
we  should  remember  that  not  our  own  inter- 
est alone  is  at  stake,  but  the  peace  of  the 
world .  For  our  command  of  strategic  posi- 
tions in  the  Orient  means  a  decisive  re- 
enforcement  of  the  influences  favorable  to 
peace,  while  their  acquisition  by  the  military 
Powers  means  a  further  incitement  to  war. 

We  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  On 
the  one  side  lies  peace  with  honor;  on  the 
other,  loss  to  ourselves  and  war  for  the  world. 

Which  shall  we  choose  ? 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  BEING  STUPID. 

BY   TUDOR   JENKS. 


It  is  a  common  device  among  essayists  to 
imply  in  their  titles  a  paradox  that  shall 
excite  the  reader's  curiosity;  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly an  excusable  device  in  the  days  when, 
as  a  French  authority  asserts,  "men  no 
longer  read,  they  only  look."  But  it  is  not 
with  any  paradoxical  suggestion  that  the 
above  title  is  suggested,  for,  in  all  serious- 
ness, there  are  advantages  in  stupidity — 
advantages  that  are  often  overlooked,  but  are 
easily  recognizable  when  one's  attention  has 
been  directed  to  them. 


About  sixty  years  ago  there  was  a  renais- 
sance in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The 
favorite  device  was,  "  Knowledge  is  power," 
and  the  salvation  of  the  world  was  looked 
for  through  the  instrumentality  of  school- 
boards  and  cheap  literature.  The  curious 
seeker  in  old-book  stores  will  find  fossil 
remains  of  this  period  in  the  series  of  popu- 
lar reference  books  appearing  about  this 
time;  such  books  as  were  published  by  the 
Chambers,  or  such  compendiums  as  Maun- 
der's     "Treasuries     of     Knowledge."      No 
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doubt  this  period  played  a  useful  part  in  the 
evolution  that  has  brought  about  man's  con- 
quest of  the  material  world  in  the  latter  part 
of  our  century.  But  the  extension  of  knowl- 
edge has  so  far  widened  the  field  and 
diminished  the  capability  of  the  individual 
that  the  value  of  acquired  knowledge  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful;  and,  consequently,  there 
has  been  a  relative  increase  in  the  value  of 
ignorance  and  its  concomitant  stupidity.  An 
English  publication  quotes  an  eminent 
alienist  as  declaring  that,  before  long, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  insane  asylums, 
since  there  would  be  no  sane  people 
left  to  incarcerate  the  others.  Underlying 
the  absurdity  of  this  statement  there  is  a 
recognition  that  the  cultivation  of  the  aver- 
age human  mind  has  been  extreme,  either  in 
degree  or  in  kind.  In  the  attempt  to  keep 
each  consciousness  in  touch  with  the  whole 
world  at  once  there  has  been  an  overtasking 
of  individual  energy.  The  increase  of  general 
sensitiveness  has  been  at  the  expense  of  men- 
tal sanity. 

Philosophers  claim  that  the  American 
nation,  particularly,  is  exhibiting  the  result 
of  overcultivation.  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
their  view  of  the  case,  the  man  of  high  intel- 
ligence must  be  subject  to  certain  disadvan- 
tages in  the  struggle  for  existence  ;  and, 
conversely,  the  lower  intelligence  must  pos- 
sess a  better  equipment  for  that  struggle.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  enter  upon  a  cursory 
observation  in  order  to  see  whether  such 
may  not  be  the  case. 

In  his  recent  treatise  upon  Political  Econ- 
omy, Henry  George  argues  that  the  highest 
fruits  of  civilization  are  produced,  not  by 
effective  individuals,  but  by  immensely  able 
communities.  As  he  points  out,  such  a 
marvelous  mechanism  as  the  modern  steam- 
ship is  a  resultant  of  the  united  labors  of 
whole  generations,  each  man  of  these  gener- 
ations contributing  an  infinitesimal  portion 
to  the  grand  result.  If  he  is  right  the  call 
made  upon  each  individual  man  is  simply  the 
perfect  performance  of  his  mite  toward  the 
aggregation.  It  is  a  truism  in  manufacturing 
that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  each 
step  in  the  process  is  performed  with  the 
automatic  precision  of  a  human  machine. 
May  we  not,  therefore,  argue  that  the  human 
unit  is  most  likeiy  to   find    his    place  in  life 


when  he  attains  perfect  performance  by  repe- 
tition of  a  few  simple  actions  in  a  limited 
sphere?  To  put  this  conclusion  more  gener- 
ally and  in  simpler  language,  may  we  not  say 
that  a  man  is  more  likely  to  succeed  if  he 
keeps  the  beaten  track  and  confines  himself 
to  every-day  matters  ? 

To  be  a  genius  in  this  worJd  is  to  be  like  a 
hunchback  trying  to  be  fitted  with  ready- 
made  clothing.  The  world  is  calculated  for 
the  average  man,  and  of  course  the  average 
man  is  necessarily  stupid,  speaking  relative- 
ly. The  hight  of  chairs  and  of  tables,  the 
weight  of  valises,  the  sizes  of  collars  and 
cuffs,  the  literary  pabulum  of  the  day,  the 
conventions  of  society,  the  curricula  of 
schools  and  colleges,  our  creeds  and  institu- 
tions, must  necessarily  be  adapted  to  the 
average  man.  Tolstoi'  points  out  the  isola- 
tion of  superiority.  He  justly  argues  that  as 
we  descend  in  the  social  scale  we  come  pro- 
gressively in  contact  with  widening  circles  of 
human  fellowship.  Popular  adages  recognize 
the  advantages  of  mediocrity.  The  proverb 
points  out  that  little  fish  escape  through  the 
meshes  of  the  net  that  forms  a  prison  for 
their  larger  fellows.  The  Latin  poet  told, 
centuries  ago,  how  "Vacuus  viator  coram 
latrone  cantat."  **  He  that  is  dcwn  need 
fear  no  fall"  is  another  form  of  the  same 
great  truth. 

He  was  a  very  clever  young  man  who  re- 
fused to  learn  to  row  in  order  that  he  might 
never  have  to  pull  the  boat  for  others;  and 
his  wise  policy  accomplished  no  more  than 
comes  without  seeking  to  the  intellectually 
dull.  In  all  save  the  crudest  theologies  it  is 
recognized  that  developing  moral  sense 
brings  increasing  responsibility;  and,  what  is 
still  worse,  it  is  also  true  that  increase  of 
acumen  simply  serves  to  highten  the  appre- 
ciation of  instability  in  human  affairs;  that 
is,  it  predisposes  to  "worry,"  as  to  the  evils 
of  which  there  is  no  need  of  making  a  long 
disquisition  during  the  vogue  of  "Don't 
Worry  "  clubs.  A  good  type  of  the  opposite 
state  of  mind  is  presented  in  a  story  which 
has  been  lately  current,  telling  of  the  servant 
who  was  sent  to  wash  the  cages  of  the  ani- 
mals in  a  menagerie,  and,  mistaking  his  in- 
structions, began  by  entering  the  cage  of  the 
Bengal  tiger.  His  perfect  unconsciousness 
of  danger  at  once  convinced  "  King  Stripes  ' 
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that  all  was  as  it  should  be,  and  the  animal 
trainer  was  petrified  to  behold  the  country 
bumpkin  scrubbing  his  Bengal  majesty  quite 
as  if  he  had  been  washing  a  sheep.  The 
servant's  stupidity  was  his  palladium;  but  we 
have  been  told  before  how  fools  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread,  and  know  that 
Providence  especially  guards  children,  fools 
and  drunkards. 

In  childhood,  stupidity  is  a  most  valuable 
protection  to  the  tender  intellect.  The  dull 
boy  is  armed  from  head  to  foot  against  pre- 
cocity, the  dire  enemy  of  the  juvenile  mind. 
In  youth,  who  will  deny  that  stupidity  is 
likewise  a  most  valuable  safeguard? — being 
only  less  effective  than  high  principles.  None 
but  the  high  -bred  colt  knows  enough  to  jump 
fences,  the  youngster  of  lesser  breeding  re- 
mains safe  in  pasture.  In  adult  life,  the 
fruits  of  a  wholesome  stupidity  are  self-con- 
ceit and  contentment.  The  latter  has  been 
declared  by  popular  wisdom  to  be  a  greater 
treasure  than  wealth;  and  as  to  the  former — 
who  will  deny  that  self-conceit  is  conducive 
to  its  possessor's  happiness?  Pope  says: 
"  No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool,"  and 
Churchill  declares: 

"With  curious  art,  the  brain  too  finely  wrought 
Preys  on  itself,  and  is  destroyed  by  thought." 

Coming  to  the  more  practical  side  of  life, 
let  us  hastily  consider  the  three  learned  pro- 
fessions. Few  will  deny  that  stupidity  is 
often  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  clergy- 
man so  fortunate  as  to  possess  it.  Untrou- 
bled by  doubt,  distrust  or  too  curious  ques- 
tionings, he  embraces  the  cut-and-dried 
theology  of  his  denomination,  contentedly 
turns  out  his  conventional  discourses,  and 
finds  the  whole  world  a  succession  of  dona- 
tion parties.  Armed  with  an  artillery  of 
platitudes,  he  travels  through  the  world 
along  paths  worn  smooth  by  countless  feet, 
and  goes — let  us  hope — to  his  reward.  At 
the  Bar,  the  shrewdest  lawyers  dread  to  en- 
counter a  truly  stupid  adversary.  A  wise 
barrister,  on  being  asked  for  a  definition  of 
law,  answered,  speaking  from  his  forensic, 
experiences  rather  than  from  his  books,  "Law 
is  whatever  is  plausibly  asserted  and  strenu- 
ously maintained."  The  truly  obtuse  attor- 
ney never  fails  in  the  second  requirement  of 
this  definition;  for  he  never  knows  when  he  is 
beaten.     Utterly  unconscious  of  the  flaws  in 


his  own  argument,  he  rides  on  in  triumph, 
ignoring  distinctions  that  would  paralyze  the 
tongue  of  a  more  acute  attorney,  while,  as  to 
the  first  part  of  the  definition,  he  substitutes 
for  the  plausible  a  mass  of  ill-digested  argu- 
ments or  tiresome  iterations  before  which 
the  most  industrious  judge  will  yield  as  be- 
fore the  charge  of  heavy  dragoons. 

As  to  Medicine,  where  one  would  suppose 
that  all  advantages  were  on  the  side  of  the 
brighter  intellect,  upon  the  authority  of 
medical  men  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  plod- 
ding practitioner  who  ignores  newer  or  finer 
points  of  practice,  who  doesn't  confuse  him- 
self with  the  latest  treatises,  whose  nerve  is 
steady  and  hand  unshaken  because  he  does 
not  see  the  approach  of  a  crisis,  may  be  as 
successful  as  his  professional  brother  of  finer 
organization. 

As  to  the  artist — surely  the  one  who  sees 
with  the  eye  of  the  crowd,  who  learns  his  lit- 
tle trick  of  pencil  or  brush,  who,  by  imita- 
tion, picks  up  the  conventions  of  stronger 
men,  and  who  attains  the  highest  artistic  vir- 
tue— simplicity — simply  because  he  cannot 
perceive  the  subtleties  of  nature,  may  not  be 
so  ill-equipped  for  the  favor  of  the  many. 
And  a  similar  assertion  applies  to  the  brother- 
hood of  the  pen.  The  successful  author  is  he 
who  speaks  for  and  to  the  mass  of  mankind. 
The  great  genius  is  too  often  left  to  prophesy 
in  a  wilderness.  The  writer  acquainted  with 
the  treasures  of  literature  is  hampered  at 
every  turn  by  the  feeling  that  all  things  have 
been  said;  and  in  seeking  originality  he  han- 
dicaps himself  hopelessly. 

The  ancients  ascribed  to  their  gods  almost 
unlimited  power;  but  they  perceived  that 
there  was  one  domain  within  which  that 
power  became  as  naught.  They  said, 
"Against  stupidity  the  gods  themselves 
strive  in  vain." 

Be  it  understood  that  there  is  herein  no  as- 
sertion that  stupidity  is  a  desirable  quality, 
or  that  it  should  be  sought.  If  there  is  any 
moral  responsibility  upon  man, it  is  commen- 
surate with  his  ability,  and  a  man  is  there- 
fore bound  to  develop  himself  to  his  highest 
power.  It  is  only  claimed  here  that  the  absence 
of  intellectual  superiority  is  far  from  being  a 
handicap  in  life's  struggle.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, often  a  distinctadvantage.and  in  every 
case,  through    the  insensitiveness  which   it 
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produces,  it  renders  its  possessor  to  some  ex- 
tent immune  to  many  troubles  of  life.  Stu- 
pidity, therefore,  makes  for  at  least  a  nega- 
tive happiness.  It  adapts  a  man  better  to  the 
average  environment  and   thus  increases  his 


chances    of    material  advancement  and   sur- 
vival. 

"  From  ignorance  our  comfort  flows, 
The  only  wretched  are  the  wise." 

New  York  City     . 


MASSACHUSETTS— A   STUDY  IN  EDUCATION. 


BY    A.    E.    WINSHIP,    LITT.D., 
Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Education.' 


Massachusetts  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten in  the  distribution  of  rich  soil  and 
agreeable  climate;  of  navigable  rivers  and 
lakes;  of  iron  and  copper,  silver  and  gold, 
cotton,  wool  and  other  raw  material;  of  coal, 
oil,  wood  and  other  fuels;  wheat  and  corn, 
cattle,  rice,  sugar,  fruit  and  other  foods.  As 
compared  with  the  Southern,  Middle,  West- 
ern and  Pacific  States,  she  is  handicapped  in 
the  race  for  prosperity.  Think  of  the  vast 
distances  that  she  brings  all  raw  material, 
fuel  and  food,  and  ask  why  she  was  not 
doomed  industrially  and  commercially  long 
ago,  as  she  would  have  been  had  she  trusted 
to  nature,  luck  or  legislation. 

With  every  disadvantage  Massachusetts 
gives  her  laborers  the  highest  wages,  the 
steadiest  employment,  the  shortest  hours, 
the  best  sanitary  conditions  in  shop  and  fac- 


Even  these  figures  do  not  tell  more  than  a 
half  truth.  Massachusetts  is  the  only  State 
that  has  for  a  long  time  had  a  complete  sys- 
tem by  which  she  keeps  all  children  in  school 
and  out  of  the  factories  and  fields  of  toil  un- 
til they  are  thirteen  years  of  age;  that  has 
for  many  years  furnished  free  text-books  and 
stationery  to  all  children;  that  has  expert 
supervision  for  all  city  children  and  for  most 
of  the  rural  children;  that  has  closed  up  a 
large  proportion  of  the  small  rural  schools 
through  free  transportation  to  excellent  cen- 
tral graded  chools;  that  has  never  had  any 
politices  in  the  State  administration  of 
schools;  that  has  rarely  known  political  in- 
fluence in  educational  affairs  in  any  •  cities; 
that  has  a  public  sentiment  that  makes  it 
practically  impossible  for  an  applicant  to  se- 
cure a  position  in  a  high  school  who  is  not  a 


tory,  the  best   educational,  social  and  politi-     college  graduate,   or  in  an  elementary  school 

without  a  normal  school  diploma;  that  in 
each  of  her  normal  schools  requires  the  same 
preparation  of  its  candidates  as  for  American 
colleges.* 

Does  any  one  believe  that  Massachusetts 
could  have  attained  and  retained  her  indus- 
trial advantages  without  these  educational 
conditions? 

Boston,  Mass.     


cal  conditions  of  any  equal  population  in  the 
same  area  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Chil- 
dren are  kept  out  of  the  shops  to  a  later  age, 
and  women  are  protected  from  overwork  by 
the  best  laws. 

The  average  wages  per  capita  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  84  per  cent.*  above  the  average 
for  the  United  States,  despite  the  fact  that  she 
is  handicapped  by  long  hauls  for  raw  material, 
fuel  and  food. 

Is  there  any  significance  in  the  similarity 
of  these  figures  to  her  educational  advan- 
tages ?  Her  teachers  receive  60  per  cent, 
higher  salaries  on  the  average  per  capita; 
the  amount  expended  per  pupil  is  80  per 
cent,  more;  the  value  of  school  property  is 
130  per  cent,  greater;  the  number  of  high 
schools  is  130  p^r  cent,  more;  the  classical 
course  in  the  high  school  360  per  cent, 
larger;  the  per  cent,  taking  Greek  is  590  above 
the  average  per  capita   in  the  United  States. 

*  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  1896. 


The  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been 
checking  the  great  waste  of  water  by  the  set- 
ting of  meters  at  points  where  there  was  great 
waste,  and  many  underground  leaks  were  re- 
vealed by  the  setting  of  the  meters.  There 
was  an  amusing  instance  of  the  disappearance 
of  a  spring  by  repairing  a  pipe.  This  "  spring  " 
came  to  light  in  a  lot  two  doors  from  the  one 
supplied  with  water.  A  pipe  had  been  placed  in 
the  outlet,  and  several  families  had  been  usinij 
it  for  years,  as  "  it  was  so  much  cooler  than' 
hydrant  water."  The  pipe  was  mended,  and 
the  "spring"  disappeared. 

*  In  i897-'98  there  were  62  per  cent,  more  admissions  to 
her  normal  schools  than  in  the  previous  year. 
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PREVENTIVE  INOCULATION 
AGAINST   PLAGUE. 

It  has  been  with  a  great  sense  of  disappoint 
ment  that  people  have  read  of  the  recrudes- 
cence of  plague  in  India,  and  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bombay,  where  it  was  thought  that 
the  energetic  measures  inaugurated  by  the 
English  Government  had  really  suppressed 
the  disease  at  those  points  where  the  repressive 
measures  had  really  been  thoroughly  enforced. 
But  experience  has  shown  that,  at  the  best, 
much  was  left  to  be  desired,  with  respect  to  the 
complete  disinfection  of  premises  in  the  posses- 
sion of  unwilling  owners;  and  the  diffusion  of 
the  disease  by  rats,  now  acknowledged  to  be  the 
chief  distributors  of  the  germs,  could  not 
be  controlled.  In  the  circumstances  there 
seems  but  one  ray  of  clearly  defined  light. 
This  comes  from  the  scientific  treatment  of 
persons  by  Dr.  Haffkine's  inoculations  against 
plague.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  has 
now  been  living  in  India  for  four  or  five  years, 
and  has  had  a  large  opportunity  to  study  the 
scourge  in  all  ils  phases. 

He  lately  delivered  an  address  at  Poonah  on 
"  Preventive  Inoculation  against  Plague,"  and 
in  the  course  of  it  he  compared  the  invasion  of 
India  by  the  plague  bacillus  to  the  invasion  of 
Australia  by  rabbits,  and  the  invasion  of  cer- 
tain  soils  in   Sou     ern    Europe  by  phylloxera, 
and  of  South  Africa  by  the  rinderpest;  and  the 
point  that  he  made  was  that  there  are  in  both 
the   animal  and  vegetable  worlds   diseases,  of 
which    the    cause — the    morbid  organism — can 
live  and  propagate  outside  the  patient's  body, 
can   grow  in   the   soil,  in  water,  be  carried  by 
clothing,  bedding,  instruments,  or   any  living 
or  dead  objects.     If  it  happens  that  the  natural 
conditions  of  a  country  are   favorable  to  the 
life  and  propagation  of  such  an  infectious  or- 
gan sm,  and  as  long  as  these  conditions  con- 
tinue unchanged,  and  we  are  unable  artificially 
to  alter  them,  there  is  no   instance  known  of 
such  morbid  organisms  being  *'  stamped  out," 
as  the   phrase   is,  by  the  will  of  man.     If  the 
will  of  man  could  have  done  it,  cholera,  typhoid 
and    malaria   would    have    disappeared    from 
India,  long  ago,  said  Dr.  Haffkine; 

"  And  When  you  think  of  the  rabbit  problem  of 
Australia  and  the  phylloxera  problem,  I  hope  you 
will  cease  to  wonder  that,  when  the  Government 
and  municipalities  appoint  committees  to  '  stamp 
out'  the  plague,  the  disease  does  not  always 
seem  to  obey  the  measures.  .  .  .  There  are,  it 
must  be  admitted,  many  phenomena  in  nature 
which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  arrest;  but  we  can 
run  away  from  them  or  protect  ourselves  from 


them  individually.  The  marvelous  success  of 
vaccination  against  smallpox,  and  the  history  of 
the  bacteriological  efforts  of  the  last  fifteen  years, 
made  the  plan  for  effecting  such  a  protection 
against  plague  obvious;  and  early  after  the  out- 
break of  plague  in  Bombay  I  put  myself  to  the 
task  of  working  out  a  preventive  inoculation  to 
check  the  liability  of  individuals  to  that  awful 
disease. 

"The  first  demonstration  of  the  working  of 
this  system  can  be  made  in  the  laboratory,  and 
this  has  already  been  repeated  and  confirmed  by 
many  observers.  You  are  aware  that  rats  are  ex  - 
ceedingly  susceptible  to  plague.  One  takes  twen- 
ty rats  from  a  ship  that  has  newly  arrived  in  har- 
bor, say  from  Europe,  where  there  is  no  plague. 
Ten  of  them  are  inoculated  with  the  prophylac- 
tic against  plague,  and  the  others  are  left  as  they 
are.  Put  back  all  the  twenty  rats  together,  and 
introduce  among  them  a  rat  that  has  the  plague, 
or  infect  them  all  artificially  with  virulent  plague 
microbes.  In  the  course  of  time  you  will  find  that 
eight  or  nine,  or  the  whole  of  the  unprotected, 
will  die  of  the  disease;  while  perhaps  only  a  sin- 
gle rat  that  has  been  inoculated  with  the  pro- 
tective lymph,  or  even  not  a  single  one,  will  con- 
tract the  disease. 

"  During  the  month  of  January,  1897,  a  large 
number  of  leading  European  and  native  gentle- 
men offered  themselves  to  be  inoculated,  to  prove 
the  harmlessness  of  this  method,  and  by  the  end 
of  that  month  the  question  was  solved  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  who  attentively  examined  it." 

To  sum  up  results;  he  showed  that  every- 
where the  inoculated  and  the  uninoculated 
were  living  under  identical  conditions,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  same  risks  of  infection,  and  that 
where  the  inoculated  did  develop  the  disease- 
as  was  certain  to  occur,  as  some  only  came 
after  exposure,  to  be  inoculated — the  disease 
ran  a  much  milder  course,  and  there  were 
fewer  deaths,  tho,  as  might  be  expected,  some 
delayed  inoculation  too  long.  To  take  totals- 
there  were  1,268  deaths  among  7,803  uninocu- 
lated persons,  and,  in  the  same  districts,  62 
deaths  among  11,968  inoculated  persons.  In 
Lower  Damaun  the  deaths  were  36  in  2,197  of 
the  inoculated,  against  1,482  among  6,033  of 
the  uninoculated.  Many  of  the  cases  among 
the  inoculated  declared  themselves  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  inoculation,  thus 
showing  that  the  germs  of  the  disease  were 
already  lurking  in  their  systems. 

At  Miraj  in  India  is  a  station  of  the  Presby- 
terian (medical)  missions.  Here  no  person 
could  come  into  the  village  without  passing 
through  the  "compound"  where  the  mission- 
aries reside;  and  the  doctor  examined  every 
one  arriving,  and  allowed  no  suspicious  symp- 
tom to  go  unmarked,  with  the  result  that  not 
a  case  had  appeared  up  to  August  in  that  vil- 
lage, while  the  plague  was  known  to  be  raging 
all  around  them. 


LITERATURE. 


A  STUDY  OF  MONTAIGNE.* 

There  is  a  perpetual  fascination  stored  up 
in  the  "Essays"  of  Montaigne;  and  through 
those  old  musty  volumes  comes  a  tantalizing 
flicker,  the  /)%  of  genius,  which  compels 
curiosity,  investigation,  criticism  to  an  extent 
scarcely  surpassed  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare. 
Books  about  Montaigne  are  legion  ;  their 
leaves  challenge  a  count  with  Vallombrosa; 
yet  each  new  one  is  apt  to  bring  a  fresh  in- 
crement to  the  student's  delight. 

We  all  take  the  same  road  in  our  pursuit  of 
a  strong  yet  shadowy  and  elusive  personality, 
which  plays  hide  and  seek  with  us  in  the  cre- 
puscular atmosphere  of  a  time  not  only  dis- 
tant but  enveloped  in  romantic  mists,  steam 
from  the  caldron  of  stupendous  human  ebul- 
lition. Emerson  tells  us  how  he  approached 
Montaigne  through  Florio's  quaint,  albeit 
rather  careless  translation.  Most  of  us  have 
taken  that  route,  to  find  out,  sooner  or  later, 
that  the  "vascular"  words  of  which  Emerson 
so  entertainingly  told  us,  were  not  English 
words,  but  queerly  spelled  French  ones,  and 
that  to  know  Montaigne  we  must  go  to  the 
"Essays"  as  he  made  them,  and  read  them 
en  toutes  lettres — a  task  of  many  and  delight- 
ful difficulties  in  which  the  bookworm  wrig- 
gles and  welters  beyond  the  reach  of  dis- 
couragement. 

After  a  certain  period  of  seasoning  in  the 
dry  heat  and  steady  light  of  the  old  essayist's 
genius,  one  is  suddenly  impelled  toward  the 
stylus  and  tablet,  one  must  ease  cacoethes 
scribendi  caught  from  those  infectious  vol- 
umes. Criticism  is  caught  in  its  own  net 
when  it  sets  out  to  take  a  critic  unawares, 
especially  a  critic  who  has  Montaigne  for 
subject;  and  so  Mr.  M.  E.  Lowndes,  coming 
forth  all  a-smile  with  his  Study  in  his  hand,  is 
pretty  safe;  we  greet  him  pleasantly  as  one 
more  of  us. 

It  will  not  serve  our  turn  as  conscientious 
reviewers,  however,  merely  to  nod  and  smile. 
Mr.  Lowndes  has  done  an  acceptable  work, 
especially   acceptable  in    its    historical    and 

♦Michel  de  Montaigne:  A  Biographical  Study.  By 
M.  E.  Lowndes.  Cambridge:  The  University  Press;  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 


biographical  features.  His  book  is  short, 
only  231  pages  of  clear,  open  type  of  text; 
but  it  is  all  meat  for  the  student  who  has  not 
time  to  plod  through  the  wilderness  of  Mon- 
taigne literature.  The  study  is  made  in  the 
way  of  running  commentary  and  criticism 
lightly  threaded  through  carefully  chosen 
facts  arranged  in  proper  order.  These  facts 
are  taken  from  the  "  Essays  "  themselves  and 
largely  from  the  valuable  work  of  M.  Payen, 
while  all  the  biographies  and  the  whole  field 
of  contemporary  history  have  been  ransacked 
for  materials. 

Mr.  Lowndes  is  not  a  notably  fascinating 
writer;  but  he  makes  plain  what  he  under- 
takes to  say;  he  has  the  somewhat  rare 
grace  of  being  both  able  and  willing  to  prefer 
his  hero  to  himself,  which  counts  for  much 
in  his  favor.  The  reader  will  not  be  led  into 
a  study  of  Mr.  Lowndes  where  Montaigne 
has  the  right  to  attention,  and  upon  the 
whole  this  historical-biographical  study  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  short  presen- 
tation of  all  the  main  facts  of  Montaigne's 
life  and  times  that  has  appeared  in  English. 

Mr.  Lowndes's  criticism,  taken  separately, 
lacks  the  fascination  of  charming  literature, 
and  it  is  not  flushed  with  any  new  light  of 
understanding  or  appreciation.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  interesting  and 
entertaining;  we  find  it  both;  but  the  inter- 
est and  the  entertainment  are  recollected, 
rather  than  received  at  first  hand.  Probably 
this  was  inevitable,  altho  it  is  hard  to  im- 
agine that  the  final  word  has  yet  been  spoken 
on  Montaigne  in  the  way  of  criticism,  near 
as  Emerson  came  to  it  in  one  direction  and 
Sainte-Beuve  in  another. 

In  one  respect,  however,  Mr.  Lowndes's 
book  is  excellent  beyond  any  that  we  have 
read  upon  its  subject.  It  is  a  fine  historical 
study;  a  discerning  and  luminous  mind  shows 
in  it;  the  historical  materials  are  picked  out 
and  fitted  together  with  admirable  certainty 
of  judgment.  And  this  treatment  of  his 
subject  was  Mr.  Lowndes's  chief  purpose,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  a  purpose  which 
testifies  to  his  soundness  of  taste  and  under- 
standing.      It  opened    a    field    not    wholly 
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unworked,  but  by  no  means  exhausted,  in 
which  his  loving  labor  has  been  profitably 
spent. 

To  the  student  who  knows  only  English, 
and  is,  therefore,  shut  out  from  living  a  la 
vieille  frangaise,  this  book  will  be  an  enlight- 
ened and  enlightening  one  to  have  at  elbow 
while  reading  Florio.  With  it  and  with  Em- 
erson's essay  and  a  good  translation  of 
Sainte-Beuve's  critique,  he  will  be  able  fairly 
to  understand  one  of  the  greatest  books  ever 
written. 

The  excerpts  from  various  more  or  less 
rare  books  and  records  and  the  variorum 
nota;  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Lowndes's  book  form 
a  large  and  valuable  appendix,  rich  in  just 
the  sort  of  aids  most  needed  by  the  educated 
general  reader.  They  have  been  selected  to 
throw  light  upon  the  "Essays' '  and  upon  Mon- 
taigne's life.  From  them  and  from  the  bio- 
graphical parts  of  the  main  body  of  the  book 
it  would  be  easy  to  construct  an  admirable 
sketch  containing  all  that  is  certainly  known 
of  the  ■'  Essays  "  and  their  author.  But  as  it 
stands  this  study  is  unique  and,  taken  with 
its  appendix,  it  fills  a  place  heretofore  unoc- 
cupied by  any  English  book. 

We  cannot  close  this  hurried  and  too  scant 
notice  without  suggesting  that  for  the  general 
reader  it  would  have  added  immensely  to  the 
value  of  Mr.  Lowndes's  work  if  he  had  trans- 
lated the  notes  and  historical  excerpts  into 
English.  The  few  who  can  read  old  French 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  appendix  just  as  it  is; 
but  without  translation  it  is  Greek  to  the 
majority  even  of  well-educated  people.  To 
say  nothing  about  the  difficulties  of  Mon- 
taigne's own  diction,  the  old  records  and 
chronicles  quoted  from  are  not  readable  to 
smatterers  in  modern  French.  When  all  ob- 
jections are  exhausted,  however,  this  Study 
will  still  hold  its  own  as  a  most  valuable 
piece  of  work. 


The  Making  of  Religion.     By  Andrew  Lang, 
M.A.,    LL.D.,   Fellow  of  Merton,   Oxford, 
and  Sometime  Gifford  Lecturer  at     St.  An- 
drews.    (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $2.50.) 
This  volume  on  the  early  history  of  religion 
represents,  in  a  general  way,  the  Gifford  Lec- 
tures delivered  by  Mr.  Lang  at  St.   Andrews, 
tho  they  have  been   very  much  expanded  and 
otherwise  rewritten  by  him    for  publication  in 
permanent  form.     As  a  whole,  the  volume  is  a 


protest  against  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  re- 
ligion presented  by  Mr.  Spencer  and  the  an- 
thropological scheme  as  held  by  Tylor  and 
others,  which  jvith  the  authority  of  these  great 
names  behind  them,  and  others  equally  strong, 
have  been  hastily  assumed  to  be  the  final  word 
which  science  has  to  offer  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Lang.ashe  seems  tohavebelieved  he  would, has 
prejudiced  hiscasebytaking  up  crystal-gazing, 
second  sight  and  telepathic  proceedings  and 
defending  them  as  occult  phenomena  not  now 
explainable  on  any  rational  theory,  but  sup- 
ported by  too  much  evidence  to  be  set  aside. 
Dr.  Parish,  with  his  theory  of  broken,  or 
temporarily  lapsed  consciousness,  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  illusions  and  hal- 
lucinations gets  a  handling  in  the  text 
and  in  a  special  Appendix  which  is  cer- 
tainly very  destructive  from  a  literary  point 
of  view,  tho  from  a  psychological  point  of 
view  it  leaves  us  standing  with  Dr.  Parish 
in  the  belief  that  these  phenomena  belong  in 
the  category  of  morbid  psychology.  It  is  no 
more  than  fair  to  quote  Mr.  Lang's  last  word 
in  his  own  defense  on  this  point  (p.  334): 

"  I  have  ventured  to  try  to  suggest  that  *  we 
are  not  merely  brain';  that  man  has  his  part,  we 
know  not  how,  in  we  know  not  what — has  facul- 
ties and  vision  scarcely  conditioned  by  the  lim- 
its of  his  normal  purview.  The  evidence  of  all 
this  deals  with  matters  often  trivial  .  .  .  which 
are  yet  cognate  with  an  illimitable,  essential 
potency  of  the  universe.  Not  being  able  to  ex- 
plain away  these  facts,  or,  in  this  place,  to  offer 
what  would  necessarily  be  a  premature  theory  of 
them,  I  regard  them,  tho  they  seem  shadowy,  as 
grounds  of  hope,  or,  at  least,  as  tokens  that  men 
need  not  yet  despair." 

With  his  argument  as  to  the  origin  of  religion, 
the  situation  is  different  and  his  case  far 
stronger.  With  the  ghost  and  dream  theory 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  religion,  for  be- 
lief in  the  soul,  and  for  the  gradual  build- 
ing up  from  this  beginning  of  the  idea  of  a 
God,  Mr.  Lang  makes  short  work.  He 
develops  a  strong  case  for  his  doctrine  that 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  existed  among  prim- 
itive savages  previous  to  all  traces  of  Ani- 
mism and  was  afterward  obscured  by  ancestor- 
worship  and  ghost-gods,  but  not  even  then 
wholly  lost  from  religious  tradition.  He 
places  himself  with  Dr.  Brinton  in  asserting 
that  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  tribe  or  peo- 
ple wholly  devoid  of  religious  belief  in  some 
form.  In  other  words,  the  history  begins  not 
in  a  materialistic  blank,  but  with  savage  tribes 
in  whom  the  rudimentary  elements  of  a  relig- 
ious belief  existed.  On  Mr.  Lang's  hypothe- 
sis 
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"  there  are  two  chief  sources  of  religion:  (1)  The 
belief,  how  attained  we  know  not  [he  intimates 
that  St.  Paul's  suggestion  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory] in  a  powerful,  moral,  eternal,  omniscient 
Father  and  Judge  of  men;  (2)  the  belief  (probably 
developed  out  of  experiences  normal  and  super- 
normal) in  somewhat  of  man  which  may  survive 
the  grave." 

This  is  substantially  the  old  belief.  It  leaves 
the  door  open  to  a  view  of  man  as  the  child  of 
God.  Its  religious  importance  is  obvious  at 
once.  Mr.  Lang  is  particularly  keen  and  witty 
in  his  analysis  of  the  logical  methods  em- 
ployed to  bring  in  the  other  view.     He  says: 

"  I  need  hardly  say,  perhaps,  that  I  have  no 
antiquated  prejudice  against  Bible  criticism. 
Assuredly  the  Bible  must  be  studied  like  any 
other  collection  of  documents— linguistically,  his- 
torically and  in  the  light  of  the  comparative 
method.  .  .  .  But  one  may  protest  against 
criticising  the  Bible  or  Homer  by  methods  like 
those  which  prove  Shakespeare  to  have  reen 
Bacon." 

Mr.  Lang's  great  point  is  that  the  anthropo- 
logical evolution  of  God  out  of  ghosts  does  not 
explain  the  facts  in  the  primitive  savage  con- 
ception of  a  Supreme  Being.  He  shows  that 
this  belief,  in  its  rudest  forms,  served  as  a 
moral  force  on  the  side  of  social  order  and  moral 
law.  He  believes  that  this  faith  degenerated, 
was  thrust  aside  by  the  competition  of  "rav- 
enous and  serviceable  ghosts,"  ghost-gods  and 
shades  of  kingly  ancestors,  with  the  Animistic 
conception  behind  them,  and  all  dropping  into 
polytheism.  In  the  great  Hebrew  prophets  he 
recognizes  the  reformers  who  restored  Jehovah 
to  Israel,  until  at  last  Christianity  "  ended  the 
long,  intricate  and  mysterious  education  of  hu- 
manity "  by  combining  what  was  good  in  An- 
imism with  faith  in  the  "  One  Righteous  Eter- 
nal of  prophetic  Israel."  He  says,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  work  (p.  333): 

"  Polytheism  everywhere — in  Greece  especially 
— held  the  animistic  conception  with  its  freakish, 
corruptible  deities.  Greek  philosophy  could 
hardly  restore  that  Eternal  for  whom  the  proph- 
ets battled  in  Israel,  whom  some  of  the  lowest 
savages  know  and  fear,  whom  the  animistic  the- 
ory or  cult  everywhere  obscures  with  its  crowd  of 
hungry,  cruel,  interested,  food-propitiated  ghost- 
gods.  In  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apos- 
tles the  two  currents  of  faith  in  one  righteous 
God  and  care  for  the  individual  soul  were  puri- 
fied and  combined." 

It  is  evident  that  the  result  of  all  this  argu- 
ment is  to  make  an  end  of  the  anthropological 
view  of  the  origin  of  religion,  and  throw  us 
back  on  the  old  theory  that  the  Supreme  God 
did  not  leave  himself  without  a  witness  in  the 
human  mind,  and  that  it  was  only  by  a  process 


of  degeneration  and  obscuration  that  this  di- 
vine witness  was  lost.  For  the  rest  Mr.  Lang 
by  no  means  shuts  evolution  out  of  the  history. 
He  starts  from  a  divine  germ,  and  not  from  a 
purely  humanistic  origin.  He  provides  for  a 
divine  direction  of  the  evolution,  and  brings  it 
at  last  to  a  predetermined  divine  end  in  the 
Christian  religion. 


Aristocracy  and  Evolution.  A  Study  of  the 
Rights ,  the  Origin,  and  the  Social  Functions 
of  the  Wealthier  Classes.  By  W.  H.  Mai- 
lock,  Author  of '"  Is  Life  Worth  Living!" 
(The  Macmillan  Company.  $3.00.) 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  compare 
this  book  in  point  of  breadth,  learning  or  bril- 
liancy with  Sir  James  Fitz  Stephen's  "Liberty, 
Equality  and  Fraternity";  but  those  who  know 
that  remarkable  volume  will  see  much  in  this 
to  remind  them  of  that  bold  challenge  of  the 
ideas  of  a  democratic  age.  Mr.  Mallock  brings 
up  a  point  which  is  neither  the  supplement  to 
Sir  James  Stephen's  position  nor  an  inference 
from  it;  but  which  really  lies  back  of  his  whole 
argument,  that  human  society  owes  its  prog- 
ress to  the  beneficent  influence  and  agency  of 
the  better  few  and  not  to  the  predominance  of 
the  majority.  This  is  a  doctrine  which  will 
suggest  Carlyle,  tho  nothing  could  be  further 
from  Mr.  Mallock's  mind  than  the  exaggera- 
tions of  such  writers  as  Froude  or  Carlyle. 
He  is  not  thinking  of  kings  and  heroes,  of 
Cromwells'or  Fredericks,  or  princes  like  Henry 
VIII,  but  of  a  minority  of  exceptional  individ- 
uals, Mr.  Spencer's  scattered  few."  He  writes 
(P-  ii7): 

"When  we  speak  of  'greatness'  we  mean  a 
great  variety  of  efficiencies,  which,  tho  grouped 
together  because  they  are  all  exceptional  in  de- 
gree, are  nevertheless  indefinitely  various  in 
kind.  ...  In  short,  there  are  as  many  de- 
grees of  greatness  as  there  are  of  temperature. 
.  .'.  In  the  same  way,  tho  there  will  be  a  certain 
number  of  people  who  may  be  classed  as  great  by 
one  judge  and  classed  as  ordinary  by  another, 
there  is  a  certain  number  whose  capacities  .  .  . 
set  their  possessors  apart  as  indubitably  greater 
than  the  majority;  and  we  are  speaking  with  suf- 
ficient .  .  .  precision  when  we  say  that  progress 
depends  on  the  action  of  this  minority." 

This  is  the  rational  definition  of  the  "  great- 
man  "  theory  of  progress  which  Mr.  Mallock 
defends,  as  against  the  theory  to  which  Spen- 
cer has  given  so  wide  currency,  of  progress  by 
physical  environment  and  development  of 
hereditary  character.  This  theory,  as  repre- 
sented by  Herbert  Spencer,  by  Mr.  Kidd  in  his 
"Social  Evolution,"  Mill,  Karl  Marx,  and  the 
Socialists  generally,  is  liable  to  various  degrees 
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and  kinds  of  exaggeration  and  materialistic 
interpretation.  In  the  common  use  and  under- 
standing it  is  open  to  precisely  the  attack  Mr. 
Mallock  brings  with  so  much  acute  analysis 
and  splendor  of  illustration  and  rhetoric.  His 
great  point  is  that  it  is  a  theory  of  progress 
whch  leaves  out  of  its  definition  of  man  the  ele- 
ments and  conceptions  on  which  that  progress 
depends,  and  robs  the  race  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  its  best,  strongest  and  choice 
fraction.  If  human  progress  depends  on  en- 
vironment, and  the  natural  qualities  of  the 
race,  the  inspiration  and  the  reward  of  indi- 
vidual achievement  is  gone,  and  the  history  of 
man  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  necessary  evolu- 
tion. Mr.  Mallock  is  by  no  means  the  first  to 
see  or  attack  this  weak  spot  in  the  evolution- 
ary theory  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Spencer;  but 
his  book  is  the  strongest  and  the  most  brilliant 
protest  which  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  made 
wholly  from  the  sociological  standpoint.  He 
disclaims  interest  in  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
subject.  If  he  has  any  he  has  wholly  sup- 
pressed it  in  his  argument,  which  is  presented 
under  two  main  heads.  The  first  is  an  attack  on 
the  common  evolutionary  theory,  the  analysis  of 
it,  and  the  showing  up  of  its  weakness  and  fail- 
ures. Under  the  second  head  Mr.  Mallock  de- 
votes himself  to  a  rational  definition  of  his 
"great-men"  theory  of  progress  and  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  society  at  large  profits 
and  progresses  by  their  agency,  and  the  means 
by  which  great  men  apply  their  greatness  to  the 
production  of  wealth  and  make  it  tell  on  human 
progress.  Perhaps  the  strongest  and  certainly 
the  most  striking  point  in  this  argument  is  the 
flat  denial  of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  that 
progress  is  the  result  of  a  struggle  for  survival. 
The  struggle  which  carries  the  race  forward  is 
not  one  in  which  they  are  all  engaged  for  sur- 
vival, but  in  which  the  better  and  greater  part 
are  engaged  for  domination.  The  happiest 
part  of  the  work  is  that  in  which  the  influence 
and  agency  of  the  choicer  spirits  is  traced 
through  the  common  social  life.  It  must  be 
admitted,  after  all,  that  Mr.  Mallock's  theory  is 
simply  the  modern  reassertion  of  a  doctrine 
which  is  as  old  as  the  Book  of  Job — how  much 
older  we  do  not  know.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  so- 
cial progress  and  prosperity  which  was  never 
questioned  until  a  maleficent  interpretation  of 
the  theory  of  evolution  was  made  responsible 
for  extravagances  that  are  not  of  its  essence. 
But  this  evolutionary  perversion  is  not  the  only 
exaggeration  against  which  Mr.  Mallock's  ar- 
tillery is  aimed.  It  is  peculiarly  fatal  to  so- 
cialism in  all  forms  and  degrees,  whether  of 
the  Karl  Marx  type,  the    windmill   illusion  of 


Mr.  Bellamy,  or  the  masked  forms  of  Emile  de 
Lavelaye.  Nothing  could  be  weaker  than  to 
intimate  that  this  book  puts  an  end  to  evolu- 
tion. We  apprehend  that  no  such  notion  was 
in  the  author's  mind.  It  is  aimed  at  a  perver- 
sion of  evolution  and  its  intrusion  into  a  field 
which  belongs  not  to  averages,  majorities  and 
law,  but  to  the  free  play  of  individual  life  and 
the  beneficent  operation  of  that  freedom  on 
human  progress. 


The  Providential  Order  of  the  World.  By 
Alexander  Balmain  Bruce,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Apologetics  and  New  Testament  Exegetics 
in  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.00.) 
This  is  the  Gifford  Lectures  for  1897,  deliv- 
ered before  the  University  of  Glasgow.  They 
are  twelve  in  number,  and  as  to  the  topic  of 
discussion  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  one 
which  had  a  closer  or  more  important  connec- 
tion with  the  harassing  doubt  and  perplexity 
of  men  than  "  the  Providential  order  of  the 
world."  Dr.  Bruce  discusses  the  subject  in  a 
large,  free  and  suggestive  way,  from  the  posi- 
tion of  one  who  accepts  the  general  doctrine 
of  evolution,  taking  that  theory  into  his 
scheme  of  orthodox  catholic  theology.  Occa- 
sionally we  find  him  dropping  into  needless 
concessions,  such,  for  example,  as  the  state- 
ment (p.  212)  that  Animism  was  the  philoso- 
phy of  primitive  man,  or,  more  broadly,  into 
a  deferential  attitude  toward  Mr.  Spencer  and 
his  philosophy.  Dr.  Bruce  conceives  of  the 
Divine  relation  to  the  world  as  a  divine  imma- 
nence.    He  says  (p.  54): 

"  The  conception  of  God's  relation  to  the  world 
as  immanent,  indwelling,  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  idea  of  transcendence.  He  may  be  in 
the  world,  yet  above  it.  He  may  act  in  the  world 
at  all  times  and  in  accordance  with  its  natural 
laws,  and  he  may  also  act  in  it  at  particular  crises 
in  an  exceptional  manner,  so  as  to  initiate  a  new 
departure." 

And  again  (p.  142): 

"  The  only  hope  of  a  sure  abiding  faith  in  Prov- 
idence is  the  abandonment  of  this  figment  of  a 
far-off  transcendent  Deity,  much  concerned  about 
His  Majesty,  and  just  deigning  to  recognize  the 
few  tall  figures  among  the  myriads  of  men;  and 
the  substitution  for  it  of  a  God,  who  by  his  provi- 
dence and  his  grace  is  immanent  in  humanity, 
bearing  its  burdens,  sympathizing  with  its  sor- 
rows, grieving  over  its  errors,  and  ever  working 
toward  a  better  time." 

The  theory  of  evolution  which  is  presented  as 
the  providential  method  is  (p.   57): 

"  1.  That  the  process  of  world  making  is  in- 
stinct with  purpose — man  in  view  throughout. 
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"2.  That  purpose  guided  the  evolutionary  proc- 
ess«so  as  to  insure  that  it  should  reach  its  fore- 
ordained consummation. 

"3.  That  the  object  of  the  purpose  being  man, 
the  Being  who  purposes  must  be  man-like. 

"4.  That  the  purpose  which  aimed  at  bringing 
man  on  the  scene  will  continue  to  work  toward 
making  the  most  of  man." 

Lecture  III  on  "Theistic  Inferences  from 
Man's  Place  in  the  Universe  "  is  a  cogent  piece 
of  theistic  reasoning,  very  much  in  the  style 
of  Bishop  Butler.  The  following  lecture,  on 
"Non-Moral  Deity,  or  the  Gods  of  Modern 
Pessimism,"  is  even  more  pungent  and  telling. 
The  ninth  lecture,  on  "  Providence  in  Indus- 
trial Life,"  strikes  the  heart  of  the  subject, 
while  the  three  following  lectures  are  a  very 
suggestive  and  thoughtful  discussion  of  the 
methods  of  providential  action — by  election, 
solidarity  and  sacrifice.  The  Lectures  are 
provided  with  an  excellent  index. 


St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christ;  or,  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Second  Adam.  The  Sixteenth 
Series  of  the  Cunifigham  Lectures.  By  David 
Somerville,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Ro sebum  Free 
Church,  Edinburgh.  (Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $3.00.) 
The  subject  of  this  Sixteenth  Course  of  Cun« 
ingham  Lectures  was  suggested,  in  a  measure 
at  least,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Gordon's  remark  in  his 
"  Christ  of  To-Day, "  that  "  all  things  seem  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  world  is  getting 
ready  for  a  new  conception  of  Christ."  Acting 
on  this  hint  the  author  of  these  Lectures  has 
turned  from  the  Gospels  to  see  what  new  im- 
pression of  the  Life,  Death  and  Person  of  the 
God-man  can  be  drawn  from  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul.  This  work  is  done  in  a  volume  of  Seven 
Lectures,  with  a  full  Appendix.  The  author 
begins  with  tracing  in  his  first  lecture  the  gen- 
esis and  characteristics  of  Paul's  conception  of 
Christ.  He  then  develops  in  three  lectures  the 
Apostle's  conception  of  Christ  z?  the  arche- 
type of  humanity,  as  the  Founder  and  Redeemer 
of  the  New  Humanity,  and  Christ  as  the  Life 
and  the  Lord  of  the  New  Humanity.  The  fol- 
lowing lecture  discusses  some  of  his  later  de- 
velopments as  the  Fulness  of  God,  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  of  all  Principalities  and  Pow- 
ers. The  closing  lectures  of  the  series  are  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  "  The  Eternal  Nature  of 
Christ"  and  of  "  The  Christ  of  History  and 
Pauline  Interpretation."  The  Appendix  is 
full  and  valuable.  The  volume  contains  an 
Index  of  Names  and  Subjects  and  an  Index  of 
Passages.  The  lectures  are  crowded  with  the 
best  theological  thought  of  the  age.  They  are 
rich  in  allusions  to  other  writers  and  theologi- 


ans, and  must  be  described  as  fertile,  stimu- 
lating, and  worthy  to  bring  the  mind  of  the 
Church  nearer  to  Christ  as  presented  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul. 

Genesis  Critically  and  Exegetically  Ex- 
pounded. By  Dr. A.  Dillmann,Late  Profess- 
or in  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  last  Edi- 
tion by  William  B.  Stevenson,  B.D.,  as- 
sistant to  the  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Edin- 
burgh University.  (Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  Two  vols.  8vo.  $6.00.) 
These  two  volumes  form  the  translation  of 
August  Dillmann's  great  work.  It  is  made 
from  the  last  edition,  in  1892,  two  years  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  which  is  generally  quoted 
as  the  sixth,  tho  it  it  only  the  fourth  by  Dill- 
mann  himself,  the  first  two  having  been  revis- 
ions of  Knobel.  Of  Dillmann's  position  as  a 
critic  and  commentator  we  need  not  speak,  nor 
of  the  standing  and  value  of  his  work  on  Gene- 
sis. Into  the  last  edition  he  had  poured  all 
his  erudition  and  expended  on  it  all  his  pains, 
to  give  it  the  most  perfect  possible  form.  In 
his  preface  he  called  attention  to  the  thorough 
revision  he  had  given  the  work  and  to  his  in- 
corporation of  the  latest  results  of  Oriental 
study,  Assyriology  and  Egyptology.  A  very 
considerable  pains  has  been  taken  with  the 
English  edition,  apart  from  the  labor  of  trans- 
lation, to  make  it  more  convenient  for  the  use 
of  English-speaking  students.  Dillmann's 
references,  for  example,  to  German  transla- 
tions of  French  and  English  works,  have  been 
made  to  run  with  the  original  editions,  either 
by  direct  substitution  or  by  a  new  citation  in 
brackets.  The  translation  itself  is  done  well, 
with  every  pains  to  be  accurate  and  represent 
the  author,  in  a  good  English'  style,  when,  as 
we  must  in  justice  to  the  translator  add,  the 
nature  of  the  original  permits. 

The  Hope    of  Immortality.     By  the  Rev.  J. 

E.    C.     Welldon,  HeadrMaster   of    Harrow. 

(The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.) 
This  volume  discusses  the  hope  of  immortal 
life  from  a  point  of  view  which  is  intended  to 
appeal  to  intelligent  readers  of  all  classes. 
It  furnishes  them  with  a  clear  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  growth  of  this  belief,  and  of  its  moral 
value  in  the  support  and  conduct  of  life. 
From  this  point  it  passes  to  consider  the  evi- 
dences on  which  it  rests,  first  the  external 
evidences,  and  in  the  following  chapter  the 
so-called  internal  or  moral  evidences.  The 
closing  chapter  treats  of  the  enrichment  the 
belief,  as  it  came  from  the  philosophers  and 
speculators,  has  received  from  Christian  reve- 
lation.     The     closing    chapters    contain     the 
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argument  presented  by  the  author  in  his  Huls- 
tan  Lectures  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
oridge. 

At  the  Rainbow's  End.  Alaska.  By  Alice 
Palmer  Henderson.  (Chicago:  Herbert  S. 
Stone  &  Co.)  Here  is  a  book  delightful  from 
beginning  to  end.  Not  that  it  bubbles  over 
with  humor,  or  is  filled  with  great  literature, 
or  has  the  charm  of  originality;  but  it  is  fresh, 
breezy  and  evidently  truthful,  a  bright  woman's 
sketchy  account  of  Alaskan  scenes  and  adven- 
tures at  first  hand.  The  air  of  the  far  North 
fairly  rustles  the  pages.  What  the  woods, 
the  air,  the  waters  and  the  snows  of  Alaska 
had  to  offer  is  here  presented  with  only  the 
embellishment  natural  to  the  author's  lively 
and  optimistic  nature.  Not  a  little  attention 
is  given  to  the  sportsman's  interests  in  Alas- 
kan birds,  fish  and  animals;  but  neither  his- 
tory nor  science,  nor  adventure,  nor  folk-lore 
is  neglected;  the  book  is  full  of  information, 
and  the  illustrations  are  from  photographs. 
It  is  a  gossipy  and  thoroughly  readable  book 
of  travel  and  observation. 

Select  Poems  of  Shelley.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  W.J.  Alexander.  (Bos- 
ton: Ginn  &  Co.)  This  issue  of  the  "Athen- 
aeum Press  Series  "  of  English  literature,  from 
Chaucer  to  the  present  time,  is  a  well-chosen 
and  representative  volume  of  Shelley's  poetry 
The  editor's  Introduction  is  a  straightforward 
statement  of  facts  necessary  to  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  Shelley's  life  and  works.  Like  most 
other  editors,  he  attempts  to  shield  the  poet 
somewhat  from  the  effects  of  atrocious  conduct 
by  pleading  the  splendor  of  his  genius,  which 
seems  to  us  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  ineffectual. 
Shelley's  character  was  criminally  black  and 
abominable;  but  a  great  deal  of  his  poetry  is 
of  the  highest  lyrical  value.  This  selection 
presents  some  of  his  very  best  work. 

The  Story  of  a  Yankee  Boy.  His  Adven- 
tures Ashore  and  Afloat.  By  Herbert  Elliott 
Hamblen.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.) 
There  is  everything  in  this  book  to  make  it 
extremely  welcome  to  young  people,  especially 
boys.  It  is  a  rattling  story  of  adventures  as 
various,  odd,  queer  and  engaging  as  could  be 
wished  for.  Nor  is  it  an  exaggerated  presen- 
tation; the  life  is  eminently  lifelike;  the  in- 
cidents, however  unusual,  are  easily  within  the 
bounds  of  every-day  possibilities.  The  Yankee 
boy  sees  a  good  deal  of  fun  and  gets  into  no  end 
of  fixes,  rubs  against  all  sorts  of  men  on  sea 
and  on  land,  and  has  every  opportunity  to 
learn  some  of  life's  hardest  lessons.  It  is  a 
story  full  of  delights  for  a  healthy  minded  boy. 


The  Tragedy  of  a  Widow's  Third.  By 
Anna  Christy  Fall.  (Boston:  Irving  P.  Fox. 
75  cents.)  For  bare  and  unskrinking  realism, 
poignant  to  the  last  degree,  this  little  story  of 
a  widow's  struggle  with  poverty  is  not  to  be 
surpassed.  The  author  has  made  no  apparent 
effort;  her  tragedy  seems  to  work  itself  out 
unaided  by  literary  art.  It  is  like  living  the 
life  to  read  the  dull  yet  mordant  presentation 
of  misery.  The  book  is  as  hopeless  as  a  hos- 
pital for  lepers.  It  is  torment  to  read  it. 
From  the  beginning  one  prepares  for  the  worst; 
but  the  dreary  grind  that  leads  down  to  death 
breaks  up  fortitude  and  destroys  one's  pa- 
tience. It  is  with  a  deep  breath  that  we  turn  to 
pleasanter  reading. 

Tuen,  Slave  and  Empress.  By  Kathleen 
Gray  Nelson.  (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  Recent  events  in  China  may  serve  to 
help  along  the  interest  of  this  story,  which  is 
founded  upon  facts  in  the  life  of  the  Empress- 
Dowager,  the  remarkable  woman  into  whose 
hands  have  passed  the  reins  of  government 
controlling  the  Chinese  Empire  at  a  time  when 
all  the  world  is  looking  that  way.  The  story 
is  touched  with  something  of  the  curious  child- 
ishness of  Chinese  life,  and  this  goes  well  with 
the  characters  introduced.  Tuen  is  an  inter- 
esting heroine  for  a  story  of  this  sort,  and 
young  people  who  read  the  book  will  receive  a 
pleasant  impression  of  her  romantic  life  and 
strong  character. 

The  Book  of  Games,  with  Directions  How 
to  Play  Them.  By  Mary  White.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $1.00.)  This  is  a  revised 
eighth  edition  of  a  most  entertaining  and  use- 
ful little  book  for  those  who  take  pleasure  in 
harmless  home-and-fireside  games.  It  gives 
clear  and  easily  understood  directions  for  the 
thousand-and-one  amusing  plays  that  have 
been  invented  for  social  use  among  young  and 
old  when  cheerful  and  mirth-provoking  enter- 
tainment is  desired.  The  gamut  is  run  from 
a  "Guessing-match"  to  "Intercollegiate  Foot- 
ball" with  ribbon  and  eggs. 

From  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  we  have  the 
following:  Under  Wellington's  Command, 
At  Aboukir  and  Acre,  Both  Sides  the 
Border.  Three  historical  stories  for  boys, 
by  G.  A.  Henty,  as  the  above  titles  show,  are 
but  three  delightful  gifts  from  an  apparently 
inexhaustible  treasure.  The  first  is  a  tale  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  the  second  is  a  story  of 
Napoleon's  Egyptian  campaign,  and  the  third 
is  a  tale  of  Hot-Spur  and  Glendower.  What 
more  need  be  said  ?  Boys  will  not  wait  to  have 
these  stories  explained  and  praised.  (Price, 
each,  $1.50.) 
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The  Iron  Cross.  By  Robert  H.  Sherard 
(New  York:  M.  F.  Mansfield.  $1.50.)  Read- 
ers in  search  of  a  good  old-fashioned  story,  a 
romance  in  which  love,  mystery  and  attractive 
incidents  are  drawn  around  a  sufficiently  novel 
plot,  will  be  glad  to  pick  up  this  light  yet 
rather  slow-moving  piece  of  fiction.  The 
characters  are  but  types  slightly  sketched; 
but  the  story,  told  forits  own  sake,  has  enough 
interest  to  make  the  reading  very  pleasant, 
and  the  descriptive  matter  is  good.  The  hero 
is  a  young  English  novelist,  and  the  other 
dramatis  persona  are  mostly  French  and  Span- 
ish. 

A  Book  of  Cats.  By  Mrs.  W.  Chance. 
(New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.00.)  Here 
is  a  book  full  of  cat  stories  and  cat  pictures. 
Both  text  and  illustrations  are  thoroughly 
feline.  Young  people  and  old,  if  they  belong 
to  the  large  army  of  pussy-lovers,  will  alike 
find  plenty  to  please  them  as  they  turn  Mrs. 
Chance's  pages.  Stories  and  anecdotes  of  cats 
are  here,  gathered  from  sources  far  and  close 
by— from  the  Greeks,  the  French,  the  English, 
the  gypsies,  from  poetry  and  from  prose  the 
world  over.  The  pictures  are  picturesquely 
catlike. 

The  Boys  with  Old  Hickory.  By  Everett 
T.Tomlinson.  (Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  $1.50.) 
As  its  title  makes  certain,  this  story  has  to  do 
with  adventures  in  connection  with  General 
Andrew  Jackson's  military  career.  New  Or- 
leans and  the  region  round  about  it,  the  battle 
with  the  British  below  the  city,  Lafitte  and  his 
men— all  that  is  romantic  and  exciting  about 
the  history  of  our  Gulf  Coast  in  the  time  of  the 
War  of  1812,  would  be  expected  to  lend  attrac- 
tion to  the  tale.  There  is  no  disappointment. 
It  is  a  rattling  story,  full  of  patriotism,  and 
flushed  with  the  spirit  of  its  time. 

Soldier  Songs  and  Love  Songs.  By  A.  H. 
Laidlaw.  (New  York:  William  R.  Jenkins. 
$1.00.)  We  find  not  a  little  to  commend  in  this 
tiny  volume  of  verses.  Soldier  songs  and  love 
songs  go  well  together.  Some  of  each  in  this 
offering  have  the  true  lyrical  fluency  and  ap- 
peal. The  poet  is  not  always  at  his  best;  his 
art  does  not  seem  mature;  but  in  his  simpler 
strains  he  shows  now  and  again  the  lucky 
combination  of  sentiment  and  melody  which 
has  always  marked  the  popular  song.  A  few 
of  the  pieces  have  been  inspired  by  our  war 
with  Spain. 

Songs  of  War  and  Peace.  By  Sam  Walter 
Foss.  (Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  $1.25.)  There 
is  virility  of  a  good  and    genuine  sort    in  Mr. 


Foss's  poetry.  Humor,  deep  and  tender  sym- 
pathies, fine  veins  of  racy  Americanism,  en- 
rich his  somewhat  crude  art,  so  that  it  wins  its 
way  against  criticism.  This  may  not  be  per- 
manent poetry,  it  probably  is  ephemeral;  but 
it  gives  to  the  moment  in  passing  a  notable 
dash  of  color  and  melody,  a  timely  hail  and 
farewell.  Mr.  Foss  is  a  man  of  the  day  as  it 
flies,  his  Muse  keeps  step  to  the  beat  of  the 
pulse  of  events. 

The  Sambo  Book.  By  Isaac  Coale,Jr.  (Bal- 
timore: Williams  &  Wilkins  Company.)  Chil- 
dren will  be  delighted  with  this  pretty  book,  if 
only  for  the  pictures  by  Katharine  Gassaway. 
Lucy  and  Sambo  and  Aunt  Dinah  form  a  capti- 
vating trio  for  the  amusement  of  uncritical 
young  folks.  There  is  no  harm  in  the  book; 
and  it  is  full  of  somewhat  exaggerated  negro 
comicalities  and  oddities  that  are  well  set  off 
by  the  pictures.  In  paper,  print  and  binding 
it  is  a  volume  likely  to  find  the  eye  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  Penn  Publishing  Company  of  Philadel 
phia  have  laid  upon  our  table  two  little  volumes 
— Astronomy:  The  Sun  and  His  Family,  by 
Julia MacNair  Wright,  and  Botany:  TheStory 
of  Plant  Life,  by  the  same  author.  These 
books  very  happily  fill  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  written,  which  was  to  interest  young 
readers  in  the  elements  of  astronomy  and  bot- 
any by  presenting  facts  by  means  of  pleasant 
and  entertaining  stories.  The  publishers  have 
done  their  work  as  attractively  as  the  author 
has  done  hers. 

The  Redemption  of  Freetown.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  M.  Sheldon.  (Boston:  United  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor.  25  cents.)  The  author 
of  this  story  has  felt  deeply  and  has  written 
with  a  good  purpose.  He  sketches  vividly  the 
extreme  condition  of  a  town  given  over  to 
vicious  influences,  and  works  out  his  plan  of 
redemption.  The  story  has  many  excellent 
points  as  an  object-lesson  in  reform,  and  many 
flashes  of  fine  human  sympathy  light  it  up 
from  within. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  William 
Cowper.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
James  0.  Murray,  £>.£>.,  LL  D.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.)  This  is  another  well  edited  se- 
lection in  the  "  Athenaeum  Series"  of  English 
literature  from  Chaucer  to  the  present  time. 
The  introduction  is  biographical,  descriptive 
and  critical,  and  the  notes  are  just  what  the 
ordinary  student  in  school  or  college  will  need 
to  help  him  fully  grasp  Cowper's  genius  and 
character  as  shown  in  his  best  poetry. 
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The  Poems  and  Prose  Sketches  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley.  A  Child  World.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.)  This  is  Vol.  X  of  the  beau- 
tiful "  Homestead  Edition"  of  James  Whit- 
comb Riley's  works  now  issuing  from  the 
Scribners'  press.  It  contains  twenty-four 
poems,  most  of  them  long,  all  touched  with 
Mr.  Riley's  peculiar  vein  of  humor  and  rustic- 
ity, and  all  more  or  less  dependent  upon  one 
another  for  reflected  light,  being  variations  of 
several  kindred  conceptions. 

Songs  and  Song  Stories  for  Children.  By 
Mrs  Frances  S.  Brewster  and  Mrs.  Emma  A. 
Thomas.  (New  York:  The  American  Book  Co. 
60  cents.)  The  plan  of  this  book  is  to  make 
elementary  musical  training  both  easy  and  in- 
teresting for  children.  A  story  is  told  which 
leads  to  the  song,  then  the  song  is  given.  Such 
a  course  if  sympathetically  followed  by  teach- 
ers, would  doubtless  serve  a  good  turn  in  the 
way  of  supplementary  training,  especially  in 
country  schools. 

Rod's  Salvation.  By  Annie  Eliot  Trum- 
bull. (New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  $1.00.) 
The  four  stories  that  make  up  the  contents  of 
this  volume  are  charmingly  readable.  They 
are  touched  with  the  indefinable  glamour  of 
style,  and  with  the  distinction  of  culture  that 
is  not  mere  formal  elegance.  What  they  lack 
in  originality  of  plot  and  novelty  of  incident  is 
made  up  for  by  a  cleverness  of  handling  that 
never  flags.  It  is  a  notably  attractive  book  of 
short  stories. 

The  Golfer's  Alphabet.  Rhymes  by  W.  G. 
Van  T.  Sutphen,  Pictures  by  A.  B.  Frost.  (Har- 
per &  Brothers,  fi.oo.)  The  fun  in  this  book 
flickers  gayly  from  rhyme  to  picture,  and  back 
again.  Every  letter  in  the  alphabet,  including 
&,  is  made  to  give  up  both  jingle  and  sketch 
at  the  expense  of  the  golfer.  Mr.  Frost  has  hit 
off  the  spirit  of  the  "  craze  of  the  links"  with 
admirable  freedom.  The  satire  is  amiable,  and 
just  broad  enough  to  be  easy.  It  is  a  book  to 
laugh  at  and  lay  aside. 

His  Little  Royal  Highness.  By  Ruth  Og- 
den.  (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
This  is  a  pleasantly  told  story  for  young  peo- 
ple. It  is  full  of  warm  human  life,  has  a  suffi- 
cient variety  of  incidents,  and  keeps  up  a  happy 
if  not  very  exciting  movement  from  beginning 
to  end.  His  little  royal  highness  is  a  young- 
ster with  a  loyal  court,  and  he  rules  it  charm- 
ingly. 

The  Gap  in  the  Fence.  By  Harriet  Louise 
Jerome.  (Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  $1.25.) 
A  pleasant  story    for    young  people.     The  au- 


thor understands  her  audience  and  keeps  her 
task  well  in  hand,  picturing  with  considerable 
art  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  child  life  as  it 
is  under  ordinary  circumstances.  A  happy 
book  that  will  make  its  young  readers  happy. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Major  Pond  says  that  he  has  secured  Ian 
Maclaren  next  spring  for  a  six  weeks'  lecture 
tour  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

.  .  .  .Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  is  now  at  work  on 
a  longer  novel  than  any  other  he  has  yet  writ- 
ten. It  will  not  be  completed  until  the  end  of 
winter. 

. . .  .The  forthcoming  novel  of  Mr.  Charles  G. 
D.  Roberts  is  entitled  "A  Sister  to  Evangel- 
ine," and  is  the  second  of  his  proposed  trilo- 
gy of  Arcadian  romances. 

.  .  .  .The  Bismarck  books  are  now  coming 
thick  and  fast.  The  Macmillans  announce  at 
an  early  date  a  concise  outline  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Bismarck  by  Prof.  Munroe  Smith. 

....Mr.   Harold    Frederic,  the  English  nov- 
elist and  London    correspondent  of    The  New 
York  Times,  has  just  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis, 
but  it  has  not  incapacitated  him  for  his  Work. 

....Mr.  Whistler's  much-talked-about  new 
book,  which  is  described  as  a  companion  vol- 
ume to  "  The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies," 
is  called  "  Eden  versus  Whistler  ;  The  Bar- 
onet and  the  Butterfly;  A  Valentine  with 
a  Verdict."     A  rather  sensational  title! 

.  .  .  .The  Scribners  have  just  purchased  the 
publication  of  the  Christian  Literature  Com- 
pany, which  has  been  dissolved  by  the  volun- 
tary action  of  the  stockholders.  The  Christian 
Literature  Company  was  originally  formed  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1884,  to  reprint  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Christian  Library. 

....The  three  prizes  in  The  Century  Maga- 
zine competition  for  the  best  story,  poem  and 
essay,  open  to  students  who  received  the  de- 
gree of  B.A.  in  1897,  have  been  won  by  three 
young  women,  altho  more  men  than  women 
entered  the  contest.  Vassar  furnishes  two  of 
the  prize  winners  and  Smith  one. 

....  The  Century  Magazine  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  securing  for  next  year  the  most 
authoritative  naval  articles  that  will  probably 
appear.  Captain  Sigsbee,  of  the  "Maine,"  Lieu- 
tenant Hobson,  Captain  Mahan,  Admirals 
Sampson  and  Schley  and  Lieut. -Commander 
Wainwright  will  all  contribute. 
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....Men,  the  international  paper  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  has 
changed  from  a  weekly  paper  to  a  monthly 
magazine.  Now  that  The  Critic  and  Public 
Ledger  have  led  the  way.  there  seems  to  be  a 
scramble  among  a  certain  class  of  weekly  pa- 
pers to  become  monthly  magazines. 

....  The  National  Review,  of  London,  has  had 
considerable  influence  in  the  United  States 
during  the  war,  on  account  of  the  large  space 
which  it  gave  to  American  affairs,  and  for  the 
broad  tone  and  spirit  in  which  they  were 
treated.  The  regular  department  of  American 
affairs  is  edited  by  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low. 

.  .  .  .The  latest  device  for  reaching  book-buy- 
ers who  live  in  the  country  has  been  under- 
taken by  the^  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company, 
who  send  their  publications  mailed  free  of 
charge  to  any  address  upon  application,  to  be 
paid  for  if  satisfactory,  or  to  be  returned  if 
for  any  reason  the  books  are  not  wanted. 

....Mrs.  Strong,  the  stepdaughter  and 
amanuensis  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  is 
just  now  in  New  York,  says  it  is  the  plan  of 
the  family  to  sell  or  rent  Stevenson's  cottage 
in  Samoa  to  some  one  in  search  of  a  perfect 
climate.  It  is  impossible,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, to  move  the  house  from  Samoa  to  Scot- 
land on  account  of  its  size. 

Among  the  Lippincotts'  recent  announce- 
ments are  the  publication  of  a  correspondence 
between  Charles  Lamb  and  Robert  Lloyd,  and 
a  new  book  by  Jules  Verne,  called  "An  Antarc- 
tic Mystery,"  founded  on  Poe's  "Narrative  of 
A.  Gordon  Pym."  In  regard  to  the  first  book, 
Robert  Lloyd  was  a  brother  of  Charles  Lloyd, 
who,  with  Lamb  and  Coleridge,  issued  an  early 
volume  of  poems.  His  correspondence  with 
Lamb  gives  an  interesting  view  of  Lamb  in  his 
London  life. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Captain  Bonneville's  Adventures.     By  Washington  Ir- 
ving.   9x«M,  pp.  576.  In  two  Volumes.    New  York-  G 
P.  Putnam's  Sons "     '  *fi  00 

A  Generation  of  Cornell.    By  Jacob  Gould  Schurman.' 

7^>x5.  pp.  57.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 0  75 

A  Manual  of  Chelrosophy.  By  Ed.  Heron  Allen.  Illus- 
trated by  Rosamund  B.  Horsley.  7^x5,  pp.  319.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 7...... -175 

The  Romance  of  the  House  of  Savory,  1003-1519  Bv 
Alethea  Wiel.  In  two  Volumes.  Illustrated!  8Ux 
5%.  pp.  530.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons /.*       4  no 

The  Lost  Provinces.    By  Louis  Tracy.   7^x5, pp.  408.  New 

York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 150 

Petv£S"  nByr»Japmfe8  H;  R°b'nson.    7fcx5,  pp.436."  New 

York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 2  00 

Rose  A   Charlltte     By  Marshall  Saunders.  7^x5,  pp.  516 

Boston:  L.  C.Page  &  Co 1  50 

Friendship  and  Folly.    By  Maria  L.  Pool.    7^x5   pn    3o'' 

Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co ".T!?."     125 

Midst  the  Wilh  Carpathians.    By  Maurus  Jokai.    7*6x5 

pp  268.    Boston:  L.C.Page  &  Co „...     !  25 

My£*d/Sle(fp8,\  §y  K;tt»erine  S.  Page.    7^x5,  pp.  233.' 

Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co ,     1  25 


A  Little  Puritan  Rebel.    By  Edith  Robinson.    7^x5,  pp. 

185.    Boston:  L.  C.  Page  ft  Co $0  50 

The  Rejuvenation  of  Miss  Semaphore.    By  Hal  Godfrey. 

7^x5.  pp.239.    Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co 125 

Poems of  American  Patrlotlem.  By  B.  L.Paget.  1)4x5, 
pp.  113.    Boston :  L.  C.  Page  ft  Co    100 

The  Sleeolng  Beauty.  By  Martha B. Dam.  7^x5,  pp.97. 
Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  &Co 0  50 

Poor  Richard's  Almanack.    Bv  Benl.  Franklin.    4x3,  pp. 

221.    New  York:  The  Century  Co 100 

The  Adventures  of  Francois,    By  S.  Weir  Mitchell.    7^x 

5,  pp.  321.    New  York:  The  Century  Co 150 

Home  Economics.    By  Maria  Parloa.  75^x5,  pp.  37S    New 

i  ork :  The  Century  Co 1  50 

Our  Conversational  Circle.    By  Agnes  H.Morton.    7^x5, 

pp.  218.    New  York:  The  Century  Co 125 

The  story  of  Marco  Polo.    By  Noah  Brooks.    714x5,  pp. 

247.    New  York  :  The  Century  Co 150 

The  Lakerim  Athletic  Club.    By  Rupert  Hughes.    7^x5, 

pp.286.    New  York  :  The  Century  Co 150 

The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine.  By 
Frank  R.  Stockton.  7^x5,  pp.  239.  New  York:  Tlie 
Century  Co 1  c> 

'  Down  Durley  Lane.    By  Virginia  W.  Cloud.    10x7,  pp.  99. 

New  York:  The  Century  Co 1  50 

Witch  Winnie   In  Spain.     By  Elizabeth  W.  Champney. 

7^x5, pp.  302.    New  York:    Dodd.  Mead  &  Co 150 

Turrets,  Towers  and  Temples.    By  Esther  Singleton.  8x6, 

pp.317.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co 2  00 

Twiddledetwit.    By  Martha  Finley.    7J^x5,  pp.  127.    New 

York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co 1  50 

The    Uncalled.    By  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar.     7*6x5,  pp. 

255.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co 125 

The  Fatal  Gift.    By  F.  Frankfort  Moore.    7*6x5,  pp.  380. 

New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co 150 

The  Minister  of  State.    By  John  A.  Stewart.    7*6x5,  pp. 

4?2.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co 150 

Crooked  Trails.    By  Frederick  Remington.    9x6,  pp.  151. 

New  York:  Harper  &  Bros 2  00 

Fables  for  the  Frivolous.  By  Guy  W.  Carryl.    7*6x5,  pp. 

121.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros 150 

Wild  Eelin.    By  Wm.  Black.  7*6x5.   pp.  512.  New  York : 

Harper  <fe  Bros 1  75 

The  Instinct  of  Step-fatherhood.  By  Lillian  Bell.    7*6x5, 

pp.228.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros 125 

The  Heart  of  Toll.  By  Octave  Thanet.  7*6x5,  pp.  213.  New 

York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 150 

The  Prayer  Book  and  the  Christian  Life.  By  C.  C.  Tif- 
fany.   7*6x5,  pp.  174.  New  York  :    Charles   Scribner's 

Sons 1  25 

Music  and  Manners.    By  Henry  E.  Krehbiel.    714x5,  pp. 

277.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 1  50 

Antigone.  By  Paul  Bourget.    7*4x5,  pp.  297.  New  York : 

Ctiarles  Scribner's  Sons 1  50 

The  Life  and  Character  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  By  Hamlin 
Garland.    9x6,   pp.   524.     New  York:    Doubleday   & 

McClureCo 2  50 

Mistress  Nancy  Molesworth.    By  Joseph  Hocking.    7*6x5, 

pp.  428.    New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co 1  00 

Little  Masterpieces.  By  Bliss  Perry.  Lord  Macaulay, 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  John  Ruskin.  New  York:  Double- 
day  &  McClure  Co.   'Each 0 

Chilhowee  Boys   in    Harness.    By   Sarah  E.    Morrison. 

7*6x5,  pp.  384.    New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co..     1  25 
The  Joy  of  Service.    By  J.  R.  Miller.    6x5,  pp.  248.    New 

York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co 0  75 

The  Gentleness  of  Jesus.    By  Mark  Guy  Pearse.    6x5,  pp. 
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THE  INDIAN  WAR. 

The  Chippewa  Indians   have  justly  been 
considered    the    hereditary    friends   of    the 
white  man,  especially  since  their  firm  refusal 
to  join  the  Sioux  in  the  massacres  of   1862. 
Many  a  defenseless   settlement  at  that  time 
owed  its  safety  to  the  protection  of  the  Chip- 
pewas;  and  now  it  seems  incredible  that  six 
soldiers  should  have  lost  their  lives  and  many 
more  been  wounded  in  an  encounter  with  a 
band  of  that  tribe.     The  causes  of  every  In- 
dian trouble  are  always  many,  complex  and 
remote,  and   must  be  sought  far  from  its  im- 
mediate occasion. 

Of  the  7,500  Indians  under  the  White 
Earth  Agency  in  Northern  Minnesota  the 
1,100  Pillager  Chippewas  at  Leech  Lake 
have  been  the  most  backward  and  neglected. 
Their  reservation,  which  they  love,  has  bar- 
ren soil;  but  their  lake  supplies  fish  and  wild 
rice,  and  their  pine  forests  have  prolonged 
their  opportunities  for  hunting,  and  they 
have  clung  to  old  customs,  and  for  the  most 
part  have  opposed  all  inducements  to  remove 
to  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  White  Earth 
reservation,  ninety-four  miles  distant.  Their 
one  school,  providing  for  but  fifty  pupils 
crowded  into  wretched  buildings,  naturally 
has  made  comparatively  little  impression  in 
the  way  of  enlightenment. 

In  1889  a  commission  negotiated  with  the 
Chippewas  for  the  cession  of  all  their  lands 
in  Minnesota,  except  the  Red  Lake  and  White 
Earth  reservations,  and  also  of  so  much  of 
those  reserves  as  should  not  be  needed  for 
allotments.  The  Indians  who  were  not  then 
living  at  Red  Lake  or  White  Earth  were  to 
have  the  option  of  removing  to  White  Earth 
and  receiving  allotments  there,  or  of  taking 
allotments  upon  the  ceded  lands;  special  in- 
ducements in  the  way  of  houses,  cattle  and 
implements  were  held  out  to  those  who  should 
remove. 

The  Pillagers,  as  a  whole,  entered  reluc- 
tantly into  this  agreement,  and  many  stoutly 
opposed  it.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition 
were  the  band,rnumbering  about  400,  which 
lived  on  or  near  Bear  Island — an  island  to- 
ward the  northern  end  of  Leach  Lake,  about  a 
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hundred  yards  from  the  mainland,  ten  miles 
from  the  sub-agency  and  twenty-five  miles  by 
water  from  the  town  of  Walker,  which  is  just 
off  the  reservation  on  the  southern  shore  of 
thelake.  Isolated,  independent  and  heathen — 
not  one  of  them  has  accepted  Christianity — 
they  have  watched  with  bitterness  the  wast- 
ing away  of  their  possessions.  For  some 
years  they  refused  to  accept  any  cash  annuity, 
tho  lately  they  have  taken  it.  What  irritated 
other  Chippewas  incensed  them. 

The  principal  argument  which  induced  the 
Indians  to  sign  the  agreement  was  the  pro- 
vision  that   the   proceeds   of  the  sale  of  all 
their  valuable  pine  should  be  divided  equally 
among  them  all  after  deducting  expenses  of 
estimating   and    sale,  cost    of  removing  and 
allotting  Indians,  pay  of  commissioners,  etc. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  iniquitous 
proceeding  than  the  estimating  of  that  pine, 
first  under  the  Harrison  and  then  under  the 
Cleveland  Administration.   Half  of  the  twen- 
ty-six estimators  employed  at  $6  a  day  knew 
nothing   whatever   of    the    business.     They 
made  up  their  reports  from  guesses,  or  from 
the   estimates   of  others,  or  carefully  under 
estimates  in  the  interests  of  the  lumbermen. 
Much  of  their  time  was  spent  in  carousing 
and  gambling  in  camp  and   in  the   neighbor- 
ing towns.     A  report  of  an  investigation  pub- 
lished  by  Congress  shows   that   the   second 
fraudulent  estimating  cost  $150,000,  and  that 
the  underestimated  tracts  had  all  been  sold, 
while  those  correctly  estimated  remained  un- 
sold.    The  estimating  is  now  being  done  for 
the  third  time,  and  for  the  third  time  the  In- 
dians must  foot  the  bills. 

Another  source  of  irretrievable  loss  to  the 
Indians  has  been  the  firing  of  large  tracts  of 
pine  so  as  to  bring  it  technically  under  the 
head  of  dead  timber,  which  could  then  be 
obtained  by  the  lumbermen  at  less  than  one- 
fifth  the  price  of  the  green  trees.  Too  often 
unscrupulous  mixed  bloods,  who  are  the  well- 
known  curse  of  the  Chippewas,  have  been 
the  ready  tools  of  white  men  for  this  sort  of 
work.  t 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  remove 
and  allot  Indians  expended  in  three  years  and 
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eight  months  $145,000,  more  than  half  of  it 
in  salaries. 

The  Commission  promised  the  Indians  an- 
nual payments  of  not  less  than  $9  per  capita, 
which  they  said  would  increase  as  the  pine 
was  sold  to  twice  or  three  times  that 
amount.  But  recent  demand  upon  their 
funds,  legitimate  and  otherwise,  have  re- 
duced the  last  two  payments  to  $5.50  per 
capita.  The  pinching  fact  is  more  forcible 
to  the  Indians  than  the  plausible  reasons. 

For  many  years,  under  the  wretched  fee 
system,  deputy  marshals  have  made  fat  liv- 
ings by  arresting  Indians  as  liquor  drinkers 
or  witnesses,  bringing  them  before  the  courts 
and  then  collecting  fees  for  serving  papers, 
mileage,  etc.  Hundreds  of  Chippewas  have 
thus  been  taken  to  St.  Paul.  Sometimes  the 
liquor  was  furnished  by  the  very  one  who 
made  the  arrest.  The  object  was  not  to  sup- 
press but  to  increase  liquor  drinking,and  the 
whole  proceeding  would  have  been  a  farce 
if  it  had  not  been  an  outrage.  However, 
since  deputy  marshals  have  been  given  sal- 
aries instead  of  fees,  this  evil  has  been  less- 
ened. 

One  or  two  years  ago  an  old  man  of  Bear 
Island  was  taken  to  Duluth  in  some  liquor 
case,  and  when  the  deputy  marshal  had  no 
further  use  for  him  he  left  the  Indian  to  foot 
and  beg  his  way  home,  200  miles,  as  best  as 
he  could.  The  next  time  he  was  wanted  he 
was  unwilling  to  go;  his  friends  stood  by 
him,  and  they  in  their  turn  were  served  with 
warrants  for  resisting  a  United  States  officer. 
Later  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  deliver 
themselves  up,  and  were  let  off  with  slight 
punishment. 

Last  month  the  other  Bear  Island  Pillagers 
were  arrested  by  deputy  marshals  and  were 
rescued  by  their  friends.  At  payment  time 
the  agent  held  a  council  at  Leech  Lake  and 
asked  that  these  two  men,  who  were  present, 
be  delivered  up.  The  Bear  Islanders  replied 
that  they  proposed  to  make  laws  of  their 
own  and  govern  themselves,  and  complained 
bitterly  about  pine  swindles  and  unfulfilled 
promises. 

When  the  troops  were  called  in  to  support 
the  deputy  marshals  in  making  the  arrests 
they  found  armed  and  exasperated  Indians 
prepared  to  fight,  and  disaster  followed.  Of 
course    these    "hostiles,"    few  in    number, 


must  be  taken  in  hand  and  punished  and 
made  to  realize,  as  do  the  rest  of  their  tribe, 
the  power  of  the  white  man's  Government 
and  the  hopelessness  of  resisting  it. 

Probably  few  agencies  have  suffered  more 
from  political  appointments  than  has  the 
White  Earth  Agency.  Agents  have  been 
changed  with  every  Administration,  and  dur- 
ing a  long  series  of  years  most  of  them  have 
been  inefficient  or  worse,  have  made  no 
attempt  to  elevate  the  Indians,  or  even  to 
break  up  drinking,  gambling  and  vice  of  all 
kinds;  and  sometimes  they  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  encourage  the  wild,  demoralizing  In- 
dian dances  against  the  express  prohibition 
of  the  Indian  Office.  Indirectly,  the  dead 
soldiers  of  Minnesota,  like  many  of  their 
fever-stricken  comrades  of  Southern  camps, 
may  be  considered  victims  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem. 

COMPREHENSION  IN  THE  ANGLI- 
CAN CHURCH. 

All  the  High  Churchmen  and  Ritualists 
in  the  Anglican  Church  seem  determined 
that  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  letter  in  de- 
fense of  comprehension  shall  be  accepted  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  noisy  discussion 
of  Roman  practices  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Yet  the  Protestant  Churchmen  are  by 
no  means  satisfied.  They  will  have  nothing 
of  Rome  in  the  English  Church;  they  insist 
that  none  of  the  idolatries  cast  out  by  the 
Reformation  shall  be  smuggled  back,  such  as 
the  mass,  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  saints,  and  the  confessional.  The 
same  discussion  is  going  on  more  quietly  in 
this  country;  and  it  is  well  that  we  settle  it 
by  first  principles,  no  matter  where  they  lead 
us. 

What  is  the  Church  ?  That  is  the  pri- 
mary question;  and  next  to  it  is  the  question, 
What  is  a  denomination  ?  But  that  latter 
question  we  do  not  need  to  ask  in  discuss- 
ing such  a  body  as  the  Anglican  Church, 
which  declares  that  it  is  noj;  a  sect,  a  denom- 
ination, and  that  it  allows  no  limits  but  those 
of  the  general  Church  of  Christ. 

We  suppose  the  Church  to  be  the  body  of 
believers  who  accept  Christ  as  their  leader, 
and  whose  business  it  is  to  make  men  first 
Christians  and  then  better  Christians,  that 
is,  to  secure  peace  with  God   and  a  holy  life. 
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All  that  are  true  Christians  belong  in  the 
Church,  and  ought  to  be  welcome  in  every 
denomination  that  calls  itself  Christian;  for 
one  cannot  accept  any  definition  of  a  church 
which  makes  it  a  club  of  men  banded  together 
to  promote  a  particular  true  or  false  system 
of  doctrine. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  to  the  extreme  case 
in  hand.  Here  is  a  man  who  holds  that  the 
Christian  faith  requires  him  to  submit  him- 
self to  the  infallible  Pope  at  Rome.  He  may 
be  a  real  Christian,  but  he  shuts  himself  out  of 
every  Church  except  that  of  Rome.  He  is 
not  shut  out;  he  shuts  himself  out. 

Take  next  one  who  believes  that  in  the 
eucharist  the  bread  and  the  wine  become  the 
actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  Christ 
is  actually  and  visibly  present,  and  who 
therefore  worships  Christ  in  this  eucharist, 
in  which  our  Lord  is  anew  offered  up  for  our 
sins.  That  is  a  doctrine  as  incomprehensible, 
not  to  say  absurd,  as  it  is  venerable.  But  it 
only  challenges  a  man's  credulity,  not  his 
Christianity.  There  have  been  millions  of 
the  noblest  Christians  who  have  believed 
that.  Should  they  be  shut  out  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  for  it,  or  for  calling  this  offering 
of  the  broken  body  and  spilt  blood  of  Christ 
the  mass?  We  cannot  see  why,  so  long  as 
they  merely  believe  an  absurdity,  and  in 
the  bread  mean  to  worship  their  Lord  and 
Savior. 

Then  comes  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  other  saints.  These  imitators  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  declare  stoutly  that  they 
offer  to  the  Virgin  a  very  different  homage 
from  what  they  offer  to  God,  and  that  they 
only  ask  holy  suffrage  before  the  throne  of 
God  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  friends. 
We  are  in  duty  bound  to  believe  them.  We 
may  say  that  such  veneration  tends  to  idol- 
atry, but  we  have  no  right  to  denounce  it  as 
idolatry.  It  may  be  very  foolish,  and  it  may 
almost  attribute  omniscience  and  omnipres- 
ence to  these  saints;  but  they  do  not  mean 
it  so.  They  say  to  us  that  we  ask  the  pray- 
ers of  living  saints  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and 
our  friends,  and  why  may  not  they  ask  the 
prayers  of  dead  saints?  There  is  nothing  in 
this  doctrine  which  absolutely  contradicts 
any  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  faith. 
It  is  dangerous;  it  runs  to  superstition;  but 
we  fail  to  see  why,  when  so  many  millions  of 


the  holiest  men  in  the  Church  have  held  it 
with  the  utmost  devotion  to  the  Father  and 
his  Son,  this  error  should  shut  them  out  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  the  same  with  confession.  It  may  be 
very  good  and  it  may  be  very  bad.  To  re- 
quire it  is  to  add  something  to  the  deposit  of 
Christian  duty;  but  a  great  many  additions 
have  been  made  by  Protestant  and  Catholic. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  tell  why  one 
who  teaches  and  practices  confession  to  a 
priest  and  accepts  his  assurance  that  on 
repentance  his  sins  are  forgiven,  should  be 
shut  out  of  any  Church  which  claims  to  be 
comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  all  real 
believers. 

When  we  attempt  to  bring  these  matters 
to  the  touchstone  of  revelation  we  always 
come  hard  against  Paul's  rule,  "  Him  that  is 
weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye."  What  a  com- 
prehensive rule  that  is!  The  weak  brother 
whom  Paul  bade  the  Corinthian  Church  re- 
ceive held  to  errors  worse  than  any  of  those 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  held  that  men 
could  not  be  saved,  should  not  be  received  in 
the  Christian  Church,  except  they  were  cir- 
cumcised and  kept  the  Mosaic  ritual  law. 
That  was  the  fundamental  error  of  salvation 
by  works  instead  of  faith,  by  form,  by  ritual, 
which  Christ  opposed  by  salvation  by  heart- 
love,  and  Paul  by  salvation  by  faith.  And 
they  clung  to  their  fundamental  error,  not- 
withstanding that  all  Paul's  inspiration  was 
against  them.  They  dared  to  say,  "We  do 
not  accept  Paul's  authority."  And  yet  Paul 
commanded  to  receive  them,  and  added  that 
righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  were  more  fundamental  still  than  a 
correct  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion by  faith. 

And  so,  while  every  fiber  of  our  intellectu- 
al being  supports  the  denials  of  these  Evan- 
gelicals in  the  Anglican  Church,  yet  our 
reading  of  the  Bible  compels  us  to  say  that 
the  Church  should  make  hospitable  room  for 
those  who  are  far  astray  in  their  belief  and 
practice. 


"There  are  no  reconcentrados"  said 
Dr.  Congosto,  Secretary  to  General  Blanco. 
It  was  a  horrible  utterance,  and  true.  They 
have  been  mostly  starved  to  death.  That 
horror  will  not  be  repeated. 
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MR.  QUAY  AS  A  SPECULATOR. 

Senator  Quay,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  ar- 
rested last  week,  and  he  has  been  committed 
for  trial  on  the  charge  that  he  conspired  with 
Benjamin  J.  Haywood  (State  Treasurer), 
Richard  R.  Quay,  Charles  H.  McKee  and 
John  S.  Hopkins  to  use  the  public  moneys 
of  the  State  unlawfully.  Hopkins  was  the 
cashier  of  the  People's  Bank,  in  Philadel- 
phia. This  bank,  from  the  beginning  of  its 
existence,  in  1870,  had  been  controlled  by  in- 
fluential politicians.  It  was  continually  fa- 
vored by  large  deposits  of  State  funds,  hold- 
ing on  an  average  not  less  than  $500,000  re- 
ceived from  the  public  treasury.  It  was 
closed  on  March  26th  last.  On  the  preceding 
day  the  cashier,  Hopkins,  had  committed 
suicide.  In  a  private  drawer  of  his  desk 
were  recently  found  by  the  receiver  the  let- 
ters and  other  papers  upon  which  the  charges 
against  the  Senator,  his  son,  and  ex-Treas- 
urer Haywood  are  based. 

The  question  whether  the  statutes  relating 
to  the  use  of  State  funds  have  been  violated 
by  the  accused  men  will  be  answered  by  the 
Criminal  Court  in  due  time.  The  letters  and 
telegrams  made  public  by  the  committing 
magistrate  may  be  considered  apart  from  the 
purely  legal  question  involved,  as  indicating 
the  character  of  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  who  is  a  candidate  for  another  term. 
The  first  of  these,  addressed  by  the  State 
Treasurer  to  Cashier  Hopkins,  informed  the 
latter  that  the  State's  deposit  would  be  in- 
creased a  day  or  two  later  from  $500,000  to 
$600,000,  and  set  forth  an  "understand- 
ing" concerning  money  to  be  borrowed  by 
the  Senator's  son.  The  bank  was  about  to 
loan  $100,000  to  Richard  Quay,  and  the 
Treasurer  was  not  to  withdraw  any  part  of 
the  $600,000  until  this  loan  should  have  been 
repaid.  A  possible  inference  is  that  the 
original  $500,000  was  subject  to  other  "un- 
derstandings "  or  liens  of  some  kind.  In 
another  letter  the  Treasurer  instructed  Hop- 
kins to  buy  five  hundred  shares  of  stock, 
telling  him  that  his  friend,  Mr.  Elkin,  was 
"a  partner  in  this  transaction,"  and  saying 
that  "Mr.  M."  was  "to  have  the  use  of 
fifty  from  November  1st."  The  Philadelphia 
papers  say  that  the  Mr.  Elkin  mentioned 
was  Chairman  of  the  State  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. 


There  are  several  letters  written  on  the 
paper  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  signed 
by  Mr.  Quay.  The  genuineness  of  these  was 
not  questioned  by  counsel  for  the  accused. 
They  relate  to  speculation  in  stocks  and  give 
instructions  to  Hopkins  as  to  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  large  blocks  of  shares.  In  Septem- 
ber of  last  year  Mr.  Quay  wrote  that  he  owed 
the  bank  $172,437,  and  enumerated  the  secu- 
rities with  which  he  proposed  to  pay  the  debt. 
In  one  letter  he  directs  the  cashier  to  buy 
and  carry  1,000  shares  for  him  on  a  margin. 
In  a  telegram  from  Florida  he  tells  Hopkins 
that  if  he  will  buy  and  carry  1,000  shares  of  a 
certain  stock  for  him  he  "will  shake  the 
plum-tree."  Hopkins  appears  to  have  been 
the  Senator's  agent  or  partner  in  large  spec- 
ulative transactions.  It  should  be  said  that 
the  Senator's  letters  and  telegrams,  consid- 
ered by  themselves,  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
clude the  theory  that  the  basis  of  these  oper- 
ations was  his  personal  account  at  the  bank. 

A  private  ledger  found  with  these  papers 
contained  computations  of  interest  upon  the 
State's  deposits,  showing  that  after  20  per 
cent,  of  the  interest  had  been  deducted  for 
some  purpose,  the  remainder  was  set  apart  in 
portions,  one  of  which  was  marked  "  Quay  " 
or  "  M.  S.  Quay,"  while  a  considerable  part 
was  marked  as  having  been  paid  to  McKee. 
The  District  Attorney  said  he  would  prove 
that  no  part  of  the  interest  on  the  State's  de- 
posits had  been  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
bank.  The  cashier  was  forbidden  by  law  to 
engage  in  such  transactions  as  those  to  which 
the  correspondence  relates. 

These  disclosures  add  another  chapter  to 
the  dark  history  of  the  public  moneys  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  chief  city,  a 
history  which  includes  the  memorable  case 
of  Bardsley  and  certain  transactions  involv- 
ing the  State  Treasury  some  years  ago  which 
were  not  brought  before  the  courts.  Whether 
they  show  a  violation  of  the  statutes  or  not, 
they  should  have  weight  enough  to  prevent 
the  re-election  of  Mr.  Quay.  Before  they 
were  made,  the  leading  Republican  journal 
of  the  State  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
work  of  the  Business  Men's  League,  of  Mr. 
Wanamaker,  and  other  opponents  of  offen- 
sive bossism,  had  already  deprived  Mr.  Quay 
of  a  majority  in  the  Legislature.  The  evi- 
dence found  in   the  wretched  suicide's  desk, 
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when  added  to  the  proofs  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Wanamaker  in  his  remarkable  series  of  pub- 
lic addresses,  ought  to  make  the  rejection  of 
Mr.  Quay  at  the  comingelection  an  absolute 
certainty. 

A  WOMAN'S  STEP  FORWARD. 

Every  year  our  missionary  societies  try  to 
take,  and  ought  to  take,  a  step  forward  in 
their  direct  missionary  work.  This  purpose 
was  what  occupied  almost  the  entire  time  and 
thought  of  the  supporters  of  the  American 
Board  at  their  successful  meeting  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  last  week;  and  yet  another 
thing  accomplished  at  that  meeting  will  give 
it  distinction  in  the  history  of  that  oldest  of 
our  missionary  societies.  A  woman  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  corporate 
members. 

The  women's  auxiliaries  connected  with 
our  missionary  societies  are  now  almost  their 
main  support.  Their  contributions  increase 
from  year  to  year.  Their  work  is  admirably 
systematized,  much  better  than  the  general 
collections  under  the  charge  of  men.  The 
Woman's  Boards  connected  with  the  Ameri- 
can Board  now  contribute  very  nearly  one- 
half  of  all  that  comes  from  churches  and  in- 
dividuals. And  yet  the  women  have  not  the 
least  voice  as  to  the  expenditure  of  their 
money.  It  has  been  a  case  of  taxation  with- 
out representation.  To  be  sure  work  has 
been  assigned  to  them,  the  support  of  schools 
and  missionaries;  but  they  have  had  no 
voice  as  to  what  schools  shall  be  established, 
or  what  missionaries  sent,  or  what  appropri- 
ations shall  be  made  from  their  money.  All 
this  was  settled  by  the  men  who  constitute 
the  Board  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  corporate 
members,  working  through  their  Prudential 
Commiteee.  Indeed,  the  women,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  were 
quite  frightened  when  their  Western  sisters 
suggested  that  they  ought  to  have  some  voice 
and  vote;  and  they  actually  feared  that  if  they 
should  be  given  a  vote  their  work  and  or- 
ganization would  be  all  swallowed  up.  How 
this  was  to  follow  we  could  never  understand; 
but  we  believe  that  some  man  whispered  it  to 
them,  and  they  sent  out  a  set  of  shivering 
questions  to  their  local  secretaries,  asking 
their  advice  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that 


there  was  a  ravening  lion  about  somewhere. 
But  the  women  out  of  Boston  were  not  quite 
so  easily  affrighted,  and  kept  up  their  agita- 
tion. At  the  annual  meeting  last  year  a 
committee  reported  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  to  prevent 
the  election  of  women  as  corporate  members; 
but  they  declined  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  proposition.  It  was  again  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
woman's  organizations;  but  that  committee 
had  not  done  its  duty  and  made  no  re- 
port. 

So  the  Minnesota  women  and  men  took 
the  matter  in  hand.  The  Minnesota  General 
Association  boldly  nominated  a  woman  as 
corporate  member.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  the  present  method  of  seeking  nomina- 
tions. Miss  Margaret  J.  Evans  is  the  most 
active  worker  for  foreign  missions  in  Minne- 
sota, and  as  a  teacher  in  Carlton  College, 
Northfield,  has  guided  a  number  of  young 
people  to  foreign  mission  work.  No  better 
nomination  could  be  made,  and  the  only  ob- 
jection the  Corporate  Board  could  make 
against  electing  her  was  her  sex.  The  matter 
was  talked  over  in  committee,  and  then  the 
committee  on  nominations  enlarged,  and  at 
last  the  committee  unanimously  presented 
her  name,  with  others,  for  election.  Not  a 
word  was  said  publicly  against  her  candidacy, 
altho  some  were  opposed,  and  she  was  elected 
with  the  rest,  and  only  three  quivering  votes 
against  her. 

This  was  a  victory  for  justice.  It  settles 
the  principle.  A  competent  woman  has  the 
same  right  to  advise  and  vote  as  a  competent 
man.  We  hope  there  will  be  a  good  many 
such  nominations  and  elections  in  the  future. 
Some  say  that  if  women  are  elected  as  cor- 
porate members,  they  will  be  elected  next  as 
members  of  the  Prudential  Committee. 
Why  not?  We  have  long  thought  they 
ought  to  be.  If  women  are  fit  to  go  as  mis- 
sionaries, and  if  their  money  is  wanted  and 
used,  then  let  them  also  vote  what  women 
shall  be  sent  as  missionaries  and  what  shall 
be  done  with  the  money.  They  will  have  a 
better  chance  then  to  stir  up  the  men,  and 
we  may  hear  less  of  the  sort  of  men  who  say: 
"I  used  to  give  a  hundred  dollars  for  mis- 
sions; now  I  give  fifty  dollars  to  my  wife  for 
her  Woman's  Board." 
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WHO  IS  TO  RULE  CHINA? 

The  sudden  reversal  of  the  political  situa- 
tion in  China  furnishes  as  conclusive  a  proof 
as  could  be  desired  of  the  absolute  incapacity 
of  the  Chinese  Government  to  carry  out  any 
independent  policy.  It  has  been  simply  a 
game  between  England  and  Russia.  England 
had  the  chief  influence  with  the  Emperor. 
Russia  controlled  his  mother.  Under  Eng- 
lish influence  the  son  deposed  his  mother; 
under  Russian  influence  the  mother  turned 
the  tables  and  deposed  the  son.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  specific  steps 
in  each  case  were  taken  at  the  instance  of 
either  the  Russian  or  English  Government. 
It  is  sufficient  that  the  two  opposing  factions 
realized  that  their  interests  were  identical 
with  those  of  the  rival  Powers. 

From  the  character  of  the  two  administra- 
tions it  is  easy  to  judge  of  their  relations  to 
foreign    nations.     The    Emperor's    advisers 
and   ministers  were  men  who  were  identified 
with  the  broader  development  of  the  Empire. 
The    Empress   drew   about   her   men  whose 
whole  life  was  directed  to  personal  aggran- 
dizement at  the  expense  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  people.     The    best  of  them,  Li    Hung 
Chang,  has  apparently  won  the  hatred  and 
contempt   of   the   entire   community,  native 
and  foreign,  who  are  interested  in  the  exten- 
sion of  education  or  the  development  of  the 
resources    of    the    country.       It    is    openly 
charged  against  him  that  he  was  responsible 
for  the  rotten  condition  of  the  Chinese  Navy 
and   the   incapacity   of   the  Chinese    Army, 
while  the  stories  of  his  being  in  Russian  pay 
appear   to   be   universally  believed.     So  the 
brief  control   of  the  Emperor  was  signalized 
by    some    most    remarkable   edicts    looking 
toward  an  entire  reorganization  of  the  educa- 
tional  system   and    the   establishment    of   a 
genuine  religious  liberty,  while  railroad  and 
mining  concessions  of  immense  value  to  the 
country  were  granted  to  thoroughly  respon- 
sible parties.     The  first  act  of  the  restored 
Empress-Dowager  was  to  rescind  the  edicts, 
and  the  concessions  are  of  far  more  doubtful 
value. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  We  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  England  will  sit  idly  by  and  see 
her  valuable  concessions  in  Shansi  and 
Honan  made  worthless  by  the  predominance 


of  Russian  rule  in  those  provinces.     Germa- 
ny, too,  has  an  interest.     Shantung  is  valu- 
able; but  Shantung  cut  off  from   the  rest  of 
China  loses  a  considerable  degree  of  impor- 
tance.   Japan  is  deeply  interested.    She,  too, 
is  reaching  out  for  trade;  and   the   very  defi- 
nite snub  to  Count   Ito   will   scarcely  be  ac- 
cepted with  equanimity.     The  United  States 
can    scarcely  look  on  with  unconcern.     Al- 
ready   American    trade  with  China  is  large, 
and  American  interests   in  Chinese  railways 
are  increasing.     The   dominance  of  a  Tsung 
li  Yamen  like    the    present,  with  not  a  man 
acquainted  with   foreign  methods  or  in  sym- 
pathy  with    foreign    ideas,    means   reaction, 
retrogression,   practical    destruction    of   for- 
eign   (including    American)    trade.      France 
alone  seems  uninterested.     Provided  she  can 
get  her  extension  in  the  South,  the  North  is 
none  of  her  concern. 

The  whole  question,  therefore,  resolves  it- 
self  into  a  contest  between  the  preservation 
of   the  Empire  and  influences  that  make  for 
progress,    and  a  dismemberment  of  the  Em- 
pire, which  will    practically  close   at  least  a 
considerable  section   of  it  not  merely  to  for- 
eign trade    but   to  the  best  elements  of  for- 
eign civilization.     That  Russia  is  and  is  to  be 
purely  reactionary  we  do  not  believe;  but  no 
one  who  has  followed  her  development  of  the 
Caucasus  and  Central  Asia   can  doubt  that 
she  is  far  behind  her  rival,  England,  in   rais- 
ing the  general  tone  of  the  people  as  well  as 
in    improving   their  temporal  condition.     If 
now  Germany  and  the  United  States  can  join 
hands  with  England  there  is  little  doubt  that 
some   understanding   can  be  reached.     One 
essential    element    in    that    understanding, 
however,  must  be  the  establishment  of  some 
definite  and  continuous  authority  at  Peking. 
Such    reversals  of   government    as  have  oc- 
curred   so  frequently   of  late  are  ruinous  to 
any    kind    of      national      development      or 
strength. 

By  all  means  let  Mississippi  have  what 
help  she  wants  from  the  General  Government 
in  her  distress  from  the  yellow  fever;  but  the 
spectacle  her  cowardly  runaway  Governor 
has  presented  is  anything  but  edifying.  He 
fled  from  his  post  of  duty  at  the  capital  of 
the  State,  hid  away  first  in  an  insane  asylum, 
then  escaped,  like  one  of  the  other  lunatics, 
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to  his  own  home,  and  when  the  townspeople 
forbade  him  to  remain  he  took  to  the  piney 
woods,  and  days  elapsed  before  the  officials 
whom  he  ought  to  have  led  could  find  him 
and  get  his  signature  by  telephone  and 
proxy  to  the  appeal  to  Washington.  Yellow 
fever  is  no  more  dangerous  than  duels,  and 
we  imagine  he  would  have  thought  it  dis- 
graceful to  decline  to  stand  up  and  be  shot 
at  by  some  one  who  might  have  called  him  a 
coward.  Yellow  fever  is  no  worse  than  were 
the  bullets  of  Santiago  hill,  where  he  sent 
Mississippians  to  do  their  duty  and  not  run 
away.  It  was  as  much  his  duty  to  stand  at 
his  post  and  risk  death  as  it  was  for  the 
physicians  or  the  clergymen.  We  are  thor- 
oughly ashamed  for  the  American  name  and 
the  Scotch  blood  which  such  a  craven  Gov- 
ernor disgraces.  Is  life  so  dear  that  one  can 
afford  to  sacrifice  duty  for  it  ?  Governor 
McLaurin  puts  quite  too  high  a  value  on  his 
life;  it  is  a  worthless  commodity.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  anything  so  contemptible 
as  a  Governor  of  a  great  State,  whose  first 
duty  it  is  to  protect  his  citizens,  but  who  turns 
tail  to  his  duty  and  sacrifices  probably  scores 
of  lives  that  might  have  been  saved  if  he  had 
remained  and  been  ready  to  make  the  call  for 
help  and  direct  the  efforts  to  stay  the  dis- 
ease instead  of  sneaking  off  and  burying 
himself  in  the  resin  of  the  forest. 


The  report  by  Surgeon- General  Van  Rey- 
pen,  of  the  Navy  Department,  on  the  work 
of  the  naval  surgeons  is  simply  admirable.  It 
shows  the  very  best  of  organization,  and  the 
most  complete  and  thorough  efficiency  in 
this  department.  Everything  was  provided 
for,  everything  was  on  time,  and  never  in  the 
history  of  naval  warfare  has  such  care  or  suc- 
cess been  in  evidence.  The  mortality  in  the 
hospital  ship,  itself  a  new  feature,  showed  no 
greater  percentage  than  in  well  conducted 
hospitals  on  shore.  The  sudden  call  for  hos- 
pital accommodations  for  hundreds  of  Span- 
ish prisoners  was  instantly  and  fully  met.  An 
outbreak  of  yellow  fever  was  localized  and 
stamped  out.  A  daughter  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  other  trained  nurses  volun- 
teered for  service  and  did  admirable  work. 
Indeed,  the  report  is  one  to  make  us  proud 
that  there  was  one  such  efficient  department 
in  the  management  of  the  war. 


A  suggestion  to  Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt: 
Colonel  Roosevelt  may  lose  a  few  votes  and 
the  Democrats  may  gain  a  few  seats  in  the 
Assembly  because  certain  independents,  fear- 
ing that  your  influence  will  not  be  exerted 
wisely  in  the  Legislature,  have  undertaken  to 
support  legislative  candidates  who  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  you.  Why  should  you  not 
disarm. them  and  win  their  votes  for  all  the 
regular  nominees,  by  making  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Choate  your  choice  for  United  States  Sena- 
tor, and  letting  it  be  known  that  such  in- 
fluence as  you  have  will  be  exerted  to  procure 
the  election  of  Mr.  Choate  by  the  Legisla- 
ture? 

The  Peace  Jubilee,  as  celebrated  at  Wash- 
ington  last  Sunday,  was  in  many  particulars 
unique.       The    audience,    numbering   seven 
thousand     persons,     included    citizens    and 
soldiers  from  every  part  of  the  Union,  South- 
erners forming  the  majority.     The   principal 
speaker  was  a  representative  of   the  ecclesi- 
astical   power   with    which    our    conquered 
enemy   is    identified,    the    eloquent    Father 
Stafford,  whose  address  thrilled  every  hearer 
by    its    burning,    heart-melting    patriotism. 
Through  unavoidable  mishaps  the  only  other 
speakers  present  were  typical  Southern  men, 
namely,  the    Rev.   H.    M.   Wharton,   of    the 
Brantley    Memorial  Church,   Baltimore,  and 
ex  Senator  Patrick  Walsh,  of  Georgia.     The 
former    was   a   private    in    the    Confederate 
service  and  chaplain  in  the  war  with   Spain, 
and  is  well  known  as  a  racy,   witty  speaker. 
Both  Dr.  Wharton   and   Senator    Walsh  re- 
ferred to  Lincoln  as   an  embodiment  of  the 
principles  for  which  America  stands;  so  surely 
has   time   vindicated,   even   to    his   political 
opponents,  the  claim  of  this  great  man  to  be 
counted   the    chief   of   Americans.       It  was 
significant,  also,  that  while  applause  greeted 
every  mention  of  the  heroes  of  the  late  war, 
those   that    the    South    claims  as  its  own — 
Bagley,  Hobson,  Schley  and   Wheeler — were 
the  signal  for  the  most  rapturous   outbursts. 
This  was  not  alone  a  tribute  to  their  valor, 
but  pride   exulting  in  the   consciousness  of 
heroes  worthy  of  the  whole  country.     It  was 
even  more  significant  that   the   name  which 
excited     most     prolonged     and      unanimous 
cneering    was   that  of    President    McKinley, 
who  may  well  rejoice  in  the  evidence  that  he 
is  the  head  of  a  united  people.     The  Marine 
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Band  in  its  gorgeous  uniform  seemed  a  vivid 
impersonation  of  the  nation's  military  force; 
and  it  was  an  effective  and  impressive  sight 
when,  at  the  first  note  of  the  "  Star-Spangled 
Banner, "the  band  rose  as  one  man,  followed 
by  the  whole  of  the  vast  assembly.  The 
entire  exercise,  tho  enthusiastic,  was  earnest 
and  intense,  as  befitted  the  Sabbath  hour; 
and  every  heart  responded  to  the  prayer  of 
Father  Stafford:  "God  save  us  from  another 
war!  God  save  us  from  ever  again  being  so 
criminally  unprepared  for  war!"  Other  cit- 
ies may  easily  provide  more  elaborate  and 
imposing  ceremonies;  but  none  will  so  natu- 
rally and  spontaneously  express  all  that  our 
victories  typify. 


The  American  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission at  Quebec  have  proposed,  it  is  said, 
a  modification  of  the  existing  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
concerning  the  presence  of  war-ships  on  the 
Great  Lakes  or  the  construction  of  such  ships 
at  lake  ports.  A  board  of  naval  officers  at 
Washington  recommends,  it  is  reported,  that 
the  Government  should  procure  an  amend- 
ment which  would  permit  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  keep  two  gunboats  of  about  1,100 
tons  in  lake  waters.  Such  an  amendment 
would,  of  course,  permit  Great  Britain  or 
Canada  to  make  there  a  similar  display  of 
naval  force,  and  our  two  war-ships  would  be 
matched  by  two  of  the  same  size  under  the 
other  flag.  Those  who  ask  for  the  proposed 
change  say  that  the  war-ships  are  needed  for 
the  instruction  of  the  naval  militia,  and  that 
their  presence  on  the  lakes  would  stimulate 
that  intelligent  and  patriotic  interest  in  the 
navy  which  is  to  be  desired.  The  boats  are 
not  required,  however,  for  police  duty;  the 
number  of  revenue  cutters  and  other  Gov- 
ernment vessels  on  the  lakes  would  not  be 
reduced.  It  is  better  to  avoid  such  a  display 
of  force  in  these  inland  waters  where  war- 
ships could  be  used  against  only  one  foreign 
Power,  and  that  one  a  Power  whose  friend- 
ship for  us  has  so  clearly  been  shown  during 
the  last  six  months. 


co.n.n^nt  in  your  issue  of   October  6th.     1  find 
that  the  line: 

"  Devotion's  breath  lifts  Music's  pall," 

was    properly    copied    from    the    Review,    and 
think  the  passage  reads  exactly  as  the  poet  in- 
tended.       It   is    thoroughly    characteristic    of 
Whittier's   style    in  his    early  days,  when    he 
allowed  his  fancy  much  freer  rein  in  the  field 
of  metaphor  than  in  later  life.     1  have  before 
me  hundreds  of    his  poems  of  this  exuberant 
period,  not  to  be  found  in  any  collection  of  his 
works,  unless  severely  pruned,  or  entirely  re- 
written, as  in  the  case  of  the  poem  under  con- 
sideration.    I  suppose  his  thought  ran  in  this 
way:   "  When  sunlight  dies  and  shadows  fail," 
the  songs  of  joy  of  which  he  has  been  speaking 
are    hushed,    the    carolings    of   the    birds    are 
stilled,  the  music  of    the  outer  world  is  under 
the  pall  of  darkness — is    dead.     He    has  been 
tracing  the  thanksgivings  of  Nature  from  the 
dawn  throughout    a  melodious  day,  and   now 
night  has  come.     This  is  the  hour  for  the  up- 
lifting of  devout  souls  in  praise  and  prayer  to 
the  Creator,  and  "  Devotion's  breath  Hits  "  the 
pall  which   has   settled    over    Nature's  music, 
"  and  silvery  voices  seem  to  sing."     Whittier 
was   but  twenty-two  years    old  when  this  was 
written,  and    it   is  interesting  to  compare  this 
poem    with    his  treatment  of  the  same  theme 
thirty-six   years    later,  when   he   wrote   "The 
Tent  on  the  Beach." 


Mr.  Samuel  T.  Pickard  writes  us: 
Will  you  allow   me  to  suggest  a  possible  ex- 
planation of   the   passage  in  Whittier's  poem, 
"The    Worship  of  Nature,"  upon   which   you 


On  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  starts  on  his  specially  conducted 
Cook  tour  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City.  But 
on  his  way  he  will  stop  for  a  visit  of  five  days 
with  his  dear  brother,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
Very  grateful  is  the  Sultan  for  all  the  help 
the  Emperor  has  given  him;  and  just  now  he 
wants  more  help  in  checkmating  the  quad- 
rangular concert  of  the  Powers  which  is  all 
ready  to  bundle  the  Turkish  soldiers  out  of 
Crete.  Will  he  put  in  a  spoke,  and  stop  the 
machinery,  by  his  influence  with  the  Czar? 
That  is  what  the  Sultan  would  like.  Then  the 
crusaders,  a  hundred  or  more  of  them,  for  the 
Empress,  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  a  number 
oi  high  ecclesiastics,  and  in  the  company 
will  proceed  to  Haifa,  whence  on  horseback 
and  in  carriages  they  will  slowly  proceed  to 
Jerusalem.  The  twenty-ninth  of  October  is 
the  anniversary  of  Luther's  nailing  of  the 
theses  to  the  church  door  of  Wittenberg. 
On  that  date  five  years  ago  the  corner-stone 
was  laid  of  the  church  whose  dedication  is 
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the  event  which  calls  the  Emperor  to  Jerusa- 
lem. The  city  is  being  spruced  up,  and  new 
roads  have  been  building  so  that  the  carriage 
of  the  Emperor  can  even  be  driven  where  was 
the  ancient  mule  track  over  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  Just  what  surprise  the  Emperor  will 
spring  on  the  world  in  his  speech  at  the  dedi- 
cation we  cannot  guess;  but  as  Solomon 
dedicated  the  temple  which  his  father  had 
wished  to  build,  so  we  may  be  sure  that  Wil- 
liam II  will  recall  that  it  was  the  desire  of  his 
grandfather  to  have  this  church  erected,  and 
a  speech  to  the  world  will  take  the  place  of 
Solomon's  prayer.  But  it  will  be  the  political 
objects  in  view  that  we  wait  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of.  This  pageant  will,  to  be  sure, 
give  Protestantism  a  place  of  honor  with  the 
Oriental  Churches  whose  peace  in  Jerusalem 
is  kept  by  the  Moslem  police;  but  something 
more  is  in  hand.  There  will  be  one  more 
claimant  for  the  reversionary  rights  in  Pales- 
tine, besides  France  and  Russia,  who  repre- 
sent the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches;  and 
not  improbably  there  will  be  a  step  taken 
for  German  colonization  in  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor;  and  this  is  very  likely  to  be  the  end  in 
view.  A  large  German  colony  in  Turkey 
would  afford  excellent  excuses  for  subsequent 
armed  intervention. 

The  one  hundred  prominent  residents 

of  Santiago  who  have  sent  an  urgent  appeal 
to  President  McKinley  asking  him  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Vatican  that  a  certain  Cuban 
priest  be  appointed  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Santiago,  have  something  to  learn  of  Amer- 
ican institutions.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
President  will  tell  them  that  he  cannot  med- 
dle with  religious  matters  and  that  he  will 
give  no  advice  to  the  Pope.  We  simply  pro- 
tect citizens  in  doing  what  they  please  to  do 
peaceably  in  their  religion.  Such  an  occur- 
rence as  that  lately  in  Ischl,  Austria,  could 
not  happen  in  the  United  States.  The 
famous  Dutch  pianist  Siveking,  was  arrested 
and  committed  to  jail  for  three  days,  for  the 
offense  of  neglecting  to  take  off  his  hat  when 
he  met  a  priest  carrying  the  viaticum  through 
the  streets. 

We  fear  much  that  our  Peace   Com- 
mission  in    Paris   will    forget    the   Caroline 
Islands.     While  it  is  not  quite  true,  as    Mr. 
Robinson  would  have  it,  that  for  us  "duty 
and  honor  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  duty  and 


honor  in  the  Pacific,"  yet  we  have  special 
reasons  for  looking  out  for  the  Carolines  ; 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  one  of  our  vessels 
crossing  the  Pacific  did  not  help  the  natives 
in  putting  down  their  Spanish  oppressors. 
Even  if  we  do  not  take  possession  of  these 
islands  we  may  at  least  see  that  somehow, 
under  some  flag,  our  interests  there  are  pro- 
tected; for  it  is  we  that  have  given  them  all 
the  Christian  civilization  they  have,  and  our 
citizens  there  have  been  shockingly  treated 
by  Spain. 

The  pessimist  critics  will   have  it  that 

if  we  take  the  Philippines,  as  we  probably 
shall,  instead  of  having  a  better  government 
than  that  of  Spain,  they  will  be  overrun  by 
"Piatt,  Quay  and  Hanna  heelers  running 
everything."  Why  assume  that?  What 
would  you  say,  innocent  critic,  to  Park  Ben- 
jamin's suggestion  that  the  Navy  officers  be 
put  in  command,  as  we  make  Indian  agents 
of  the  West  Pointers  ?  And  don't  you  know 
that  the  rule  of  even  Piatt,  Quay  and  Hanna 
would  be  heaven  to  the  Filipinos?  "Quay 
and  Piatt,"  "  Hill  and  Croker,"  that  is  all 
these  people  know  of  America.  Why  do  they 
always  select  the  dirtiest  rags  in  which  to 
dress  Uncle  Sam  ? 

While  we  think  it  quite  likely  that  one 

of  these  days  Canada  and  the  United  States 
will  be  one  country,  we  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment think  of  hastening  the  union;  nor 
would  we,  like  Mr.  Perry,  make  the  cession  of 
Canada  a  condition  of  a  league  with  Great 
Britain.  Observe  that  we  would  never  speak 
of  the  annexation  of  Canada — British  America 
is  too  large  a  territory  to  be  annexed;  it 
would  be  a  case  rather  of  union,  with,  per- 
haps, a  new  constitution  for  the  united  coun- 
tries. But  that  union  must  not  be  forced 
or  purchased  or  schemed.  It  must  come 
naturally,  .because  it  is  seen  that  it  would  be 
of  mutual  advantage. 

The  President  and  Secretary  Long  will 

not  ask  Congress  to  make  Rear-Admiral 
Dewey  a  Vice-Admiral.  That  title  would 
imply  the  existence  of  a  grade  still  higher. 
No  grade  can  be  too  high  for  Dewey,  and 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  revive  and  give  to 
him  the  highest  rank— to  make  him  the 
Admiral  of  the  American  Navy.  The  vote 
of  the  people  in  favor  of  this  promotion  will 
be  unanimous. 
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THE    PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL 
GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

BY  A  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

The  Convention  meets  this  year  in  Washing- 
ton. It  held  its  initial  service  and  is  holding 
its  business  sessions  in  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany,  which  is  a  commodious  building, 
central  and  well-adapted,  having  plenty  of 
space  for  the  deputies  in  the  nave,  a  good 
apartment  for  the  bishops  in  the  Sunday-school 
room,  and  seats  for  onlookers  in  the  galleries. 
The  onlookers,  however,  are  complaining  of 
the  smallness  of  their  accommodations;  the 
good  women  can  hear  little  and  see  less.  The 
Convention  is  a  considerable  body,  having  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  members.  It  has 
grown  a  good  deal  since  the  day  when  the 
Upper  House  met  in  the  Presiding  Bishop's 
hall-bedroom.  It  has  come  to  need  for  its  own 
immediate  uses  the  greater  part  of  even  a  large 
church.  Notwithstanding  the  good  acoustics 
of  the  house  there  is  already  a  cry  that  speak- 
ers cannot  be  heard,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
men  who  would  address  the  assembly  shall 
stand  upon  a  platform  in  front  of  the  presiding 
officer. 

There  has  been  no  complaint  of  difficulty  in 
hearing  the  Convention  sermon.  Dr.  Tuttle, 
Bishop  of  Missouri,  was  the  preacher,  and  his 
great  voice  carried  his  good  words  into  the 
street  itself.  The  church  was  as  full  as  it 
could  hold  when  the  choir  began  to  come  in;  at 
first  women  in  white  capes  and  mortar-boards 
entering  by  a  side  door,  then  the  men,  leading 
the  procession.  The  bishops  are  three  years 
older  than  they  were  when  the  Convention  last 
met,  at  Minneapolis ;  but  the  added  years  seem 
to  have  brought  more  dignity  to  the  steps  and 
more  apostolic  fervor  to  the  eyes  without  ta- 
king away  any  of  the  old  strength.  Bishop 
Whipple,  who  had  the  place  of  honor,  looks 
younger  than  he  did  when  the  Convention  met 
in  his  diocese;  and  in  his  purple  cap  and  Ox- 
ford hood  of  scarlet  is  the  stateliest  figure  of 
them  all. 

The  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  of  which  Dr. 
McKim  is  rector,  is  somewhat  different  in  its 
manner  of  service  from  Gethsemane  Church  in 
Minneapolis,  and  the  opening  devotions  of  the 
Convention  were  accordingly  performed  in  a 
simpler  way  than  before.  It  was  a  distinct  im- 
provement. There  was  no  long  and  elaborate 
anthem  such  as  is  described  in  the  happy  para- 


phrase, "  Then  cometh  the  anthem  and  taketh 
away  the  word  that  was  sown  in  their  hearts." 
The  responses  for  the  most  part  and  the  Creed 
were  said,  not  sung.  There  have  been  great 
Conventions  whose  declaration  of  faith  in  the 
Incarnation  has  been  made  in  the  shrill  voice 
of  a  small  boy  in  a  white  gown.  The  Wash- 
ington Convention  said  the  Nicene  Creed 
in  a  great,  strong,  masculine,  resounding 
chorus. 

In  the  hot  church  the  sermon  was  awaited 
with  some  anxiety.  The  Convention  sermon 
has  been  known  to  be  long;  it  has  even  ex- 
ceeded that  length  which,  according  to  George 
Herbert,  "all  ages  have  considered  a  suffi- 
ciency," namely,  an  hour.  And,  indeed,  the 
congregation  at  Washington  was  perceptibly 
troubled  when,  at  the  end  of  forty-five  minutes, 
the  preacher  said,  "  Secondly,  brethren."  But 
the  "secondly"  was  only  ten  minutes  long; 
and  the  sermon  from  beginning  to  end  was 
heard  with  attention,  with  profit  and  without 
sleep.  "  Lengthen  thy  cords  and  strengthen 
thy  stakes"  was  the  text,  setting  forth  the 
forces  of  progress  and  conservatism,  commonly 
opposed  but  here  held  and  commended  to- 
gether. It  is  significant  that  the  preacher  oc- 
cupied but  ten  minutes  in  strengthening  the 
stakes.  Some  years  ago  he  would  have  be- 
stowed only  that  brief  time  in  lengthening  the 
cords,  and  would  have  pounded  in  the  stakes 
with  the  arm  of  authority  and  the  hammer  of 
argument  till  all  dissenters  trembled. 

Bishop  Tuttle  made  the  cords  of  a  good  fra- 
ternal and  Christian  length.  The  Jewish 
Church,  he  said,  was  greatly  occupied  in  the 
task  of  driving  in  the  tent-pins.  "  It  drove 
the  tent-pegs  deep  and  did  not  want  them 
moved.  It  turned  its  back  upon  outsiders  and 
raised  up  hedges  against  them."  The  Chris- 
tian Church  ought  to  be  employed  in  a  better 
task  than  that.  "  Expansion,"  said  the  bishop, 
"  is  in  the  air  for  us  Americans  now."  He 
did  not  seem  to  be  afraid  of  it.  There  is  a 
shield  which  serves  as  armorial  bearing  for 
some  of  our  ecclesiastical  neighbors,  having 
written  on  the  one  side  the  word  "  Earnest- 
ness," and  on  the  other  side  the  word  "Nar- 
rowness." But  our  shield,  with  "Earnest- 
ness" on  the  one  side,  must  have  "  Breadth  " 
on  the  other — breadth  of  thought,  of  sympa- 
thy, of  operation.  "  What  a  blessed  lengthen- 
ing out  of  the  cords  of  the  Church  it  is  when 
our  minds   grasp   and   our    hearts   take  in  the 
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truth  that  all  who  lore  the   Lord    !  hrist 

and  arc  baptised  in  the  name  of   the    Bit 

Trinity  are  members  of  Christ's  Holj  Catholic 
Church,  no  matter  by  what  of  earth's  ihibbo- 
lethi  they  call  themselves,  and  are  partaken 

of  his  grace  and  full  sharers  la  his  bequeathed 
estate  and  broi  hers  of  cut  selves." 

In  the  afternoon  the  two  houses,  the  bishops 

by  themselves  and  the  clerical  and  lay  depu- 
ties by  themselves,  organized  for  business. 
The  bishops  chose  Dr.  Do. me,  of  Albany,  to 
preside  oyer  their  proceedings;  and  the  depu- 
ties by  a  unanimous  vote  elected  as  their  pres- 
ident, for  the  fifth  time,  Dr.  Dix.of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York. 

At  the  last  Convention  there  was  begun  a 
revision  of  the  law  of  the  Church.  That  Con- 
vention labored  hard  overthe  task,  having  be- 
fore them  an  elaborate  report  of  a  joint  com- 
mission of  bishops  and  deputies.  The  House 
of  Bishops,  in  their  deliberations  and  decisions, 
went  through  the  Constitution;  the  House  of 
Deputies  were  able  to  consider  only  a  few 
articles  of  the  Constitution;  neither  House  got 
so  far  as  the  Canons.  They  spent  days  and 
days  over  the  matter,  exchanging  messages  of 
concurrence  and  non-concurrence,  and  at  last 
adjourned  leaving  the  unfinished  work  a  her- 
itage to  the  present  Convention.  The  subject 
was  brought  up  immediately  after  organization 
and  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  so  to  continue  until  disposed 
of.  According  to  the  law  of  the  Church  a 
change  proposed  in  the  Constitution,  being 
adopted  in  a  General  Convention  by  both 
houses,  must  lie  over  for  three  years  to  be 
ratified  by  the  next  Convention. 

Only  two  such  changes  had  passed  at  Minne- 
apolis. One  provided  a  title-page  for  the  Con- 
stitution; the  other  was  the  first  article.  The 
title-page  spoke  of  the  Church  as  '*  that  por- 
tion of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  known  in  law 
as  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church";  the  arti- 
cle included  several  sections,  touching  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  House  of  Bishops  and  the 
number  of  deputies  to  represent  a  diocese. 
These  two  changes  were  now  formally  pro- 
posed for  acceptance,  and  were  found  to  have 
no  friends.  Not  a  man  spoke  in  defense.  They 
were  rejected  by  a  vote  which  was  almost 
unanimous.  The  name  of  the  church  was  rep- 
robated as  long  and  awkward.  Somebody  said 
— tho  not  in  debate — that  the  Church  being  our 
mother,  it  was  now  proposed  to  make  her  our 
mother-in-law.  The  first  article  pleased  few. 
Thus  in  a  space  of  forty  minutes  the  work  of 
many  weary  days  at  Minneapolis  was  over- 
turned. 


In  the  meantime,  the  bishops  have  agreed  to 
both  changes.  This  means  conference  and  re- 
adjustment, and  a  reference  again  of  the  whole 
matter  then  ntained  to  the   next  General 

Convention.  The  legislators  of  the  Church, 
having  always  three  years  to  think  over  all 
their  Important  actions  before  they  become 
law,  are  not  likely  to  do  anything  very  rash  or 
radical. 

To  the  second  revised  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution, concerned  chiefly  with  the  requirement 
that  a  bishop-elect  must  be  confirmed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  bishops  and  standing  committee,  both 
houses  then  consented.  This  article  contain- 
ed no  new  matter,  and  the  endeavor  to  omit  the 
reference  of  the  election  of  a  bishop  to  all  the 
standing  committees  was  defeated,  after  a  capi- 
tal debate,  which  had  at  least  the  effect  of 
making  it  plain  that  distinctions  of  "church-^ 
manship"  do  not  amount  to  serious  differences 
in  this  Convention. 


The  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  reports  as  receipts  for  the 
six  months,  $217,347,  an  advance  over  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year  of  $39,580.  The 
Board  is  making  a  special  effort  to  reduce  its 
debt,  reported  to  the  last  Assembly  as  amount- 
ing to  $167,830.  Dr.  John  Dixon,  who  has  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  of  assistant  secretary,  is 
expected  to  devote  his  time  during  the  fall  to 
co-operation  with  the  presbyteries  in  a  system- 
atic effort  to  reach  every  member  of  the  church. 

.  .  .  .The  Session  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  this  city,  has  recommended 
that  the  Rev.  Alexander  Connell,  of  London, 
be  called  to  the  pastorate  of  that  church.  Mr. 
Connell  has  the  indorsement  of  Dr.  Hall  him- 
self, who  recommended  him  to  the  church,  and 
of  a  large  number  of  prominent  men.  It  is 
stated,  however,  that  there  is  in  the  congrega- 
tion a  strong  move  to  secure  the  offering  of  the 
pastorate  to  Dr.  Donald  Sage  Mackay,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  well  to 
call  to  such  an  important  position  a  man  who 
has  had  no  knowledge  of  American  methods  or 
of  the  peculiar  needs  of  a  church  in  this  city. 

. . .  .At  least  one  of  our  benevolent  societies, 
the  American  Missionary  Association,  which 
does  most  of  the  work  of  the  Congregational 
churches  for  the  South  and  forthe  Indians  and 
Chinese,  has  escaped  the  burden  of  its  long 
debt  this  year.  It  will  report  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  October  25th-27th, 
the  last  vestige  of  its  debt  wiped  out.  For 
three  years  the  debt  has  been  steadily  reduced. 
At  the  opening  of  this    fiscal    year  it   stood  at 
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$55,000.  This  result  has  been  reached  mainly 
by  retrenchments  in  the  mission  fields  and  cur- 
tailment of  expenses  in  the  offices.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  fiscal  year  are  $327,487.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  receipts  from  the  Hand  Fund, 
$68,684,  which  would  bring  the  total  to  $396,- 
171.  This  favorable  result  will  be  greeted  with 
rejoicing  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  Concord,  N.  H.,  October  25th-27th. 

....  The  Christian  Advocate,  of  this  city,  takes 
up  the  statement  of  Zion's  Herald,  in  its  recent 
anniversary  number,  that  that  is  the  oldest 
Methodist  newspaper  in  the  world,  and  offers 
"  indisputable  facts  which  disprove  this  claim." 
It  gives  an  official  communication,  published 
in  1887  by  the  Boston  Wesleyan  Association, 
affirming  that  the  old  Zion's  Herald,  which  was 
ommenced  in  1823,  had  been  sold  in  1828  to 
the  Book  Concern  at  New  York  and  consolida- 
ted with  The  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal ; 
that  the  next  year,  another  paper,  the  New 
England  Herald;  was  started  but  failed,  and 
that  the  Wesleyan  Association,  which  was  not 
organized  until  1831,  published  first  the  New 
England  Christian  Herald,  and  changed  the 
title  to  the  old  name  of  Zion's  Herald  in  1833. 
Therefore  Zion's  Herald,  according  to  The 
Christian  Advocate,  has  recently  celebrated  its 
sixty-seventh  anniversary  instead  of  its  sev- 
enty-fifth. 

....The  annual  conference  of  the  Sioux  or 
Dakota  Christian  Indians  at  Rosebud  Agency 
in  South  Dakota,  was  held  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber. There  were  250  delegates  from  the  differ- 
ent Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches 
that  make  up  the  conference,  while  fully  1,500 
persons  in  all  were  in  attendance.  There  were 
several  prominent  Indian  speakers,  and  among 
the  white  speakers  the  oldest  and  the  most 
famous  living  missionaries.  The  exercises 
were  mainly  in  the  Sioux  language  The  con- 
ference proper  was  preceded  by  a  Bible  Teach- 
ers' Institute,  covering  four  days,  led  by  differ- 
ent missionaries  in  the  Dakota  work.  The 
topics  covered  the*  whole  range  of  subjects 
which  such  teachers  are  called  upon  to  treat, 
including  scientific  as  well  as  sociological  and 
theological  questions,  and  the  discussion  upon 
them  was  animated  and  interesting.  The  annu- 
al meetings  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  mission 
circles  also  of  the  Christian  Endeavor,  were 
fully  attended  and  illustrated  the  great  success 
of  the  work  among  the  Indians. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  know  whether 

the  German     Emperor's    approaching  visit    to 
Palestine  is   to  be  primarily  of  political   or  re- 


ligious   interest.     Some  who    are  well    posted 
affirm  that  the  dominant  idea  with  the   Emper- 
or is  his  interest  in  Palestine  as  the  birthplace 
of  Christianity  and  also  in    the  welfare   of  the 
Christian  populations.     One  interesting  result 
is  already  being  manifest,  and  that  is  a  discus- 
sion in  the  Vatican  as  to  what  Power  is  to  have 
the  special   protection   of  Roman   Catholics  in 
the  East.     That  has  hitherto  been  primarily  in 
the  hands  of  France;  but    it  does    not  comport 
with  the    dignity  of    the    German   Government 
that    the  German  Catholics  should  look    to  the 
French  Government  for  protretion   against  the 
oppression    of    Mohammedan    rulers.      Hence 
the    question    has    been    raised,  and  the  Pope, 
while    not    entering    into    the    discussion,  has 
thrown  his  influence  apparently  in  favor  of  the 
French  Government  as  the   recognized  protect- 
or   of  Roman    Catholic  interests,  even    where 
they  affect    German    citizens.     This    gives  an- 
other illustration  of  the    inevitably  close   rela- 
tions, especially  in  Asia,  between  religious  and 
political  movements. 

. . .  .The  movement  for  union  with  the  North- 
ern Presbyterian  Church  of  the  colored  minis- 
ters, who  have  been  recently  set  apart  into  a 
separate  Church  by  the  Southern  Presbyterians, 
does  not  appear  to  be  as  important  as  was  an- 
ticipated, at  least  in  the  view  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Colored  Evangelization  of 
the  Southern  Church.  Commenting  upon  the 
meeting  at  Birmingham,  he  affirms  that  it  was 
called,  not  by  the  members  of  the  separate 
Church,  but  by  a  negro  Presbyterian  preacher, 
who  was  once  in  the  Southern  Church,  but  left 
for  the  Northern  Church,  because  he  declined 
to  go  where  he  was  desired  to  labor.  Of  those 
present  only  eight  belonged  to  the  Southern 
Church,  mostly  from  one  presbytery — Central 
Alabama — and  of  these  eight,  three  opposed 
the  resolution,  one  is  not  preaching,  two  have 
since  abandoned  the  movement,  and  the  other 
two,  it  is  affirmed,  would  abandon  it  immedi- 
ately if  they  could  better  their  position  in 
financial  support.  That  such  a  movement  is 
not  unnatural  is  affirmed  by  the  secretary,  who 
says  that  they  have  given  these  colored  workers 
on  an  average  for  three  years  only  about  fifty- 
eight  dollars  per  annum,  and  that  all  that  is 
needed  to  put  the  independent  colored  Church 
in  the  South  upon  a  good  basis,  is  a  little  more 
interest  in  them  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
Church,  such  as  they  have  a  fair  right  to  ex- 
pect. 

. . .  .The  controversy  over  the  Mormons  con- 
tinues. At  various  times  some  of  the  daily 
papers  of  this  city  have  spoken  of  the  advent 
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of  Mormon  missionaries  as  of  no  inherent  dan- 
ger to  the  community,  and  of  the  growth  of  the 
Mormon   Church   as   no  more  a  menace   to  the 
nation  than  an  increase  in  Presbyterianism  or 
Catholicism    would  be.     In    view   of    this    the 
Brooklyn  Presbytery  has  called  attention  to  a 
statement    on    the    present    situation    in  Utah, 
adopted  by  the  Presbytery  of  that  State  at  a  re- 
cent meeting,  in  which  it  affirms  very  positively 
that   practically   polygamy  is  not  merely  per- 
mitted but  encouraged  under  the  present  man- 
agement of  the  Church,  and  that  the  same  rea- 
sons  which  led   to  the  positive  action  of  years 
ago  against  the  Church  still  continue   to  have 
great  force.     Commenting  upon  this  statement 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Utah  the  Brooklyn  Pres- 
bytery  goes    into   some    detail,    quoting    from 
Mormon  books  now  being  taught,  and  affirming 
that   the  Mormon  Church    as    a    vast   political 
machine  has  a  dream  of  universal  dominion; 
teaches   its   devotees   that  all  civil  government 
is  illegitimate,  except    as    officered    and    con- 
trolled   by  the    Mormon    priesthood,  and   that 
those  only  are  the  people   of  God   who  render 
absolute  and  unquestioning  obedience  to  that 
priesthood;    all   others,  being    God's    enemies, 
will    merit    his    righteous    judgment.     These 
statements    are    embodied  in  a  lengthy  paper, 
adopted    by    a    unanimous    rising   vote  of   the 
Presbytery,  earnestly   protesting    against    the 
indorsement    of    Mormonism    or    of    Mormon 
missionaries  by    the  daily    press.     This  same 
action    of      the     Presbytery    of    Utah,    which 
gives    occasion   for  the    action    of    the  Brook- 
lyn Presbytery,  is  commented  on  very  severe- 
ly    in     The    Kingdom,     by    Sumner    Gleason, 
M.D.,  of  Utah,  who    declares  that  the  resolu- 
tions of  the   Utah  Presbytery  "  are    so   utterly 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  such 
a  perversion  of  the  truth  and  such  an  exagger- 
ation of  the  existing  conditions,  as  to  call  forth 
an  indignant  protest  from  Mormon  and  Gentile 
alike."     He  goes  on  to  give  his  testimony  as  a 
physician  in  a  largely   Mormon   community  to 
the  general  good  character  of  that  community, 
and    affirms  that   the    younger   generation  are 
ashamed  of  a  good  portion  of  the   past  history 
of    their  Church    and    protest    against    being 
judged  by  it.     He  says  that  they  are  as  true  to 
their  families  and  have  as  little  desire  to  prac- 
tice polygamy  as  any  class  of  young  people  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  to  attempt  to  force 
them  into  it  would  disrupt  the  Mormon  Church. 
Himself   a   strong  disbeliever    in  the  Mormon 
doctrine,  he  believes  that  education  offered  in  a 
spirit    of   love  is  all    that  is  necessary  to  over- 
come it,  but  that  such  bitter  attacks  simply  en- 
gender strife,  keep  up  the  old  traditions,  which 


are  rapidly  becoming  only  a  remembrance,  and 
in  general  do  more  harm  than  good. 


MISSIONS. 

THE  AMERICAN  BOARD. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board 
was  held  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  October  4th- 
7th, in  the  spacious  edifice  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church.  The  attendance  from  abroad 
was  large,  and  so  many  were  unable  to  get  ad- 
mission at  the  evening  sessions  that  it  was 
necessary  to  hold  overflow  meetings. 

The  usual  thoughtful  papers  were  read  by 
the  secretaries,  the  usual  reports  were  made 
on  the  papers,  and  the  usual  inspiring  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  missionaries.  These 
are  what  give  tone  to  the  meetings,  so  far  as 
the  general  public  are  concerned;  but  it  is  im- 
possible and  unnecessary  to  report  them,  as 
they  depend  so  much  on  the  presence  and  per- 
sonality of  the  speakers.  The  opening  sermon 
was  by  R.  R.  Meredith,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn. 
The  subject  was  the  effect  upon  the  disciples 
of  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit  for  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  (Luke  4:  18).  It  was 
an  unusually  effective  address. 

Among  other  notable  addresses  we  may  men- 
tion those  by  the  two  main  speakers  on  Thurs- 
day evening — President  Angell,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  who  had  just  returned  from 
his  service  as  United  Minister  to  Turkey,  and 
the  President  of  the  American  Board,  Dr.  C. 
L.  Lamson,  of  Hartford.  Dr.  Lamson's  ad- 
dress was  an  eloquent  presentation  of  the 
great  missionary  obligation,  while  Dr.  Angell 
gave  such  a  simple  testimony  to  the  good  work, 
the  wise  and  statesmanlike  conduct  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Turkey  during  the  late  massacres, 
and  their  combination  of  courage  and  prudence, 
as  was  most  gratifying  from  such  a  source.  Dr. 
Angell  said  that  not  a  few  complaints  came  to 
him  about  missionaries  from  the  Turkish 
Government ;  but  when  they  came  to  be  sifted 
it  was  found  that  they  had  come  first  from 
jealous  persons  of  other  sects,  and  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  support  them.  Early  in  his 
period  of  service  Minister  Angell,  had  an  inter- 
view, at  the  request  of  the  Sultan,  with  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  fully  explained 
to  him  the  position  and  work  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  vouching  for  their  good  character 
and  loyalty;  and  after  that  there  was  much  less 
complaint.  The  relations  between  him  and 
the  missionaries  were  of  the  most  satisfactory 
nature,  altho  with  his  predecessor  they 
had  been  strained.     Dr.  Angell  explained  the 
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difficulties  under  which  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment labors,  with  the  anarchistic  efforts  ot  a 
few  Armenians  who  have  their  propaganda  in 
European  cities,  and  whose  activity  in  Turkey 
is  pernicious, and  whose  numbers  the  Porte  ex- 
aggerates, and  visits  the  crimes  on  the  whole 
people.  As  these  disturbers  are  all  Armenians, 
and  the  missionary  work  is  almost  wholly 
among  Armenians,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
Turk  was  led  to  suspect  the  missionaries  of 
having  fomented  the  trouble.  Dr.  Angell  as- 
sured the  Prime  Minister  that  of  all  countries 
America  is  the  only  one  that  seeks  to  get 
nothing  out  of  Turkey,  but  only  to  give  good 
things  to  Turkey.  Very  many  of  the  Turks,  he 
says,  are  heartily  sympathetic  with  the  Amer- 
ican missionary  work.  The  evangelical  mis- 
sionary work  is  wholly  committed  to  the 
American  Board;  there  are  scores  of  societies 
in  China,  but  practically  only  the  one  American 
society  in  Turkey.  As  to  the  demand  made  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  losses  caused 
to  the  mission  property,  he  said  that  our  claims 
differ  entirely  from  those  of  other  Governments 
as  these  were  not  simply  caused  by  mobs  but 
by  the  Turkish  soldiers  sent  to  protect  the 
buildings.  He  could  not  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion of  the  methods  by  which  he  would  en- 
force the  payment  of  American  claims.  This 
address,  made  very  quietly,  and  with  some 
restraint,  was  most  eagerly  listened  to  by  the 
immense  audience. 

In  the  way  ot  business  the  principal  topic 
was  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  to  con- 
sider the  paper  of  the  Prudential  Committee, 
which  had  asked  whether  the  methods  and 
policy  of  the  Board  needed  any  radical  change. 
The  report  was  very  positive  in  its  utterances, 
and  its  conclusions  were  indorsed  by  the 
Board.  On  the  subject  of  educational  work 
in  the  missions  it  was  decided  that  there  could 
be  no  backward  step;  that,  indeed,  as  mission 
work  in  a  country  advanced  a  less  proportion 
of  money  should  be  given  to  preaching  the 
Gospel,  that  becoming  more  and  more  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  native  churches,  while  the 
care  of  higher  education  and  of  theological 
instruction  must  rest  for  a  long  time  on  foreign 
support.  This  is  the  teaching  of  all  experi- 
ence in  mission  work.  With  this  is  connected 
the  very  important  subject  of  self-support  of 
native  churches.  The  record  of  the  Board  in 
this  respect  is  admirable;  even  more  emphasis 
must  constently  be  put  on  this  obligation.  A 
third  subject  presented  in  the  report  was  that 
of  mission  work  in  Papal  lands — as  Austria, 
Spain  and  Mexico.  This  work  is  very  fruitful  at 


a  small  expense,  and  it  has  not  been  enlarged, 
but  rather  decreased  in  its  force  of  workers. 
It  cannot  be  given  up,  and  in  the  present  con- 
ditions growing  out  of  the  war  with  Spain,  it 
would  be  utterly  wrong  to  drop  it. 

On  this  topic  Mrs.  Gulick,  of  the  College  for 
Women  at  San  Sebastian,  made  a  stirring  ad- 
dress, and  asked  that  this  institution,  so  suc- 
cessful and  important,  might  be  moved  back 
from  France,  not  to  San  Sebastian,  on  the 
northern  coast,  but  to  Madrid  itself. 

The  fourth  topic  in  the  report  was  the  diffi- 
cult one  of  finance.  There  was  no  expression 
of  discouragement,  and  no  feeling  that  there 
must  be  retrenchment.  Various  ways  of  in- 
creasing public  interest  were  suggested,  but 
the  only  thing  of  importance  done  was  the  de- 
cision to  engage  the  services  of  a  man  to  be 
put  in  charge  of  the  work  of  connecting  the 
churches  more  directly  with  missions  by  se- 
curing from  individuals,  churches  and  associ- 
ations of  churches  the  support  of  their  own 
missionaries  or  mission  fields.  This  method  is 
now  being  tried  by  other  boards  with  success. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  over  three  thousand 
dollars  was  subscribed  to  guarantee  the  sup- 
port of  such  an  agent,  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Prudential  Committee  and  the  local 
committees  of  the  corporate  members.  Such 
deputations  as  that  sent  the  last  year  to  China 
were  approved,  and  the  hope  was  expressed 
that  the  Board  would  keep  in  closer  touch  with 
its  mission  fields  by  frequent  visits  to  them. 

Much  quiet  interest  was  felt  in  the  election 
of  corporate  members,  owing  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  woman  ;  but  not  a  word  was  said 
about  it  in  public.  The  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nation of  Corporate  Members  is  appointed  the 
previous  year,  and  they  consider  the  nomina- 
tions made  by  the  various  State  Associations, 
and  select  from  them  such  names  as  it  seems 
best  to  present  to  the  Board  for  election.  The 
question  of  electing  women  had  been  up  for 
two  years;  but  no  decision  had  been  reached, 
except  that  there  was  no  constitutional  objec- 
tion. The  Minnesota  Association  presented 
the  name  of  Miss  Margaret  J.  Evans;  but  the 
full  committee  had  not  considered  it,  and  only 
two  of  the  committee  were  present  at  Grand 
Rapids.  The  chairman,  Dr.  Packard,  of  Syra- 
cuse, asked  that  the  committee  be  filled  up, 
which  was  done  by  adding  five  members.  They 
unanimously  presented  the  name  of  Miss 
Evans,  and  she  was  elected,  thus  settling  the 
precedent.  Some  eight  other  corporate  mem- 
bers were  elected  to  fill  vacancies,  four  of 
them  from  Massachusetts,  which  is  entitled, 
by    her   contributions,  to  yet    more    members. 
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The  old  officers  were  re-elected.  The  meeting 
was  not  merely  harmonious,  but  enthusiastic, 
and  spiritually  profitable.  The  absence  of 
Dr.  Storrs  was  felt  ;  but  his  successor,  Dr. 
Lamscn,  conducted  the  business  with  great 
tact  and  strength  ;  and  his  Presidential  ad- 
dress, on  Thursday  evening,  altho  it  did  not 
occupy  the  whole  evening,  worthily  kept  up 
the  succession  of  those  made  annually  by  Dr. 
Storrs. 

The  program  prepared  for  the  meeting 
seemed  to  anticipate  that  the  main  inter- 
est should  be  directed  to  China  ;  but  altho 
there  was  an  elaborate  paper  by  Secretary 
Judson  Smith,  and  excellent  addresses  by 
President  Eaton,  of  the  deputation  to  China 
the  past  year,  and  by  missionaries,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  this  subject  at  all  dominated  the 
meeting,  and  even  less  was  any  effort  made  to 
direct  attention  to  new  colonial  fields.  Indeed, 
the  financial  question  was  paramount. 

The  treasurer's  report  shows  that   the   year 
commenced  with  a  debt  of  $45,130,  and  that  the 
expenditures  were,  for  the  cost  of  the  missions, 
$623,016;  for  publications,  $10,763;  for  adminis- 
tration, $27,617;  for  agencies  (district  and  field 
secretaries  and  expense  of  missionaries  visit- 
ing   the  churches),  $20,973 — making  a    total  of 
$727,500.     To  meet  this  there  was    received  in 
donations  from  various  sources,  $483,988;  from 
legacies  $187,729;   from  interest  on  the  general 
permanent  fund,  $11,292;    from  gain    on  tem- 
porary investments,  $4  200 — making  a  total  of 
$687,209,  and  leaving  the  balance  for  which  the 
Board  was  in  debt  August  31st    of  this   year, 
$40,291.     The  permanent  funds    of  the    Board 
include  the  general  permanent  fund,  amount- 
ing to  $240,734;  the  permanent  fund  for  officers 
$60,208,  the  income  of   which  applied  to  salar- 
ies amounted    to    $3,363,    and    twenty    other 
special  funds   for    different    colleges,   scholar- 
ships and  professorships  on  the    mission  field, 
amounting  in  all  to  $168,655. 

The  report  of  the  Prudential  Committee  on 
the  Home  Department  calls  attention  to  the 
distracting  influences  of  the  past  year  and  the 
general  disturbance  in  business,  emphasized 
by  the  exhaustion  of  the  Otis  and  Swett  lega- 
cies, all  of  which,  however,  were  met  to  a 
good  degree  by  the  special  efforts  to  reach  the 
churches  and  individuals,  who  responded  cor- 
dially. Glancing  at  the  sources  of  income  the 
Committee  reports  that  3,333  churches  have 
contributed  to  the  work  during  the  year, 
while  2,281  have  not  contributed.  Of 
the  6,000  Sunday-schools  only  829  have 
as  such  made  contributions,  while  1,686 
Endeavor      societies    have      not    been     heard 


from,  against  1,244  which  have  contributed. 
The  woman's  boards  have  come  up  to  the  needs 
most  loyally,  increasing  their  contributions  of 
the  previous  year  by  12,716.  Looking  forward, 
the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  way  in  which 
to  secure  increased  contributions  is  by  pains- 
taking efforts  in  the  churches.  In  some  cases 
thishas  been  done,  and  with  most  excellent  re- 
sults. During  the  year  fifteen  new  mission- 
aries have  been  appointed  and  sent  out,  three 
young  men,  two  of  them  unmarried,  three  the 
wives  of  missionaries,  and  nine  single  women. 
One  of  the  young  men  provides  his  own  sup- 
port, another  young  man  and  his  wife  have 
been  taken  as  a  special  charge  by  a  Christian 
woman  in  Connecticut;  two  of  the  single  wom- 
en support  themselves;  one  other  is  supported 
by  money  raised  outside  of  the  constituency  of 
the  Board,  and  one  young  man  has  brought 
nearly  enough  for  his  own  support.  Thirty 
missionaries, also, have  returned  to  their  fields. 
The  different  agencies  of  the  Board  have  car- 
ried on  their  work  as  usual. 

The    report    of    the    special    deputation    to 
China,  consisting   of  Secretary  Judson  Smith, 
President    Eaton,    of  Beloit,    and    Charles  A. 
Hopkins,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  surveys  the  general 
history  of  those  missions  and  the  appointment 
of  the  committee,  and    gives  the  insiructions, 
which  covered  particularly  the  location  of  mis- 
sion premises,  general    state  of  mission  prop- 
erty, adequacy  of  the  mission  force,  the  native 
agency  and  the    means  of  training  it;  the  con- 
dition of  the  mission  churches  and  their  prog- 
ress toward  self-support;  the   mission  schools, 
medical  work,  woman's    work,   literary    work, 
and  any  other  points  that  bear  upon  the  greater 
efficiency    of    the    missions.     The    visit    com- 
menced with  the  South    China  Mission,  passed 
to  the  Fuchau  Mission,  then  to  the  North  China 
Mission,  omitting  the   Shansi   Mission  for  lack 
of  time,  altho  the  missionaries  were  summoned 
to  Peking  for   conference.     Attention  was  also 
given    to    missions    of    other  bodies  in   China, 
that  everything  possible  might  be  learned  that 
would  lead  to  a  better  conduct  of  the  American 
Board's  work.  The  general  result  was  outlined 
in  the    paper    by  Secretary    Judson    Smith    on 
"  The  Missionary  Outlook."     This  emphasized 
very    strongly    the    value    of  the  methods  em- 
ployed as  instanced  especially  by  the  remark- 
able growth    in    the  missions,  the  additions  to 
the  churches,  their  increase  in  the  line  of  self- 
support   the   development  of  the  native  pastor- 
ate and  the  constantly  broadening  influence  of 
all.     Emphasis  was    laid  upon  the    new  oppor- 
tunities and  an   urgent  plea  made  that  they  be 
met. 


FINANCIAL. 


NATURAL  FORCES  THAT  CHECK 
MONOPOLY. 

The  organization  of  the  great  corporation 
that  is  to  take  in  two  large  steel  manufactur- 
ing companies  which   have  heretofore   been 
bitter  competitors,  the  acquisition  of  an  im- 
portant rival    by  the  Rubber  Trust,  and  the 
frequent  announcements  which  we    read  of 
the  consolidation  or  combination   of  manu- 
facturing  and    other    industrial   enterprises 
might,  superficially  considered,  be  regarded 
as     a     dangerous     economic     tendency     of 
the   times.     Yet    we   do   not   see    the  same 
sensitiveness  in   the  State  Legislatures  and  in 
current   comment   as   was    exhibited   a    few 
years  ago,  when  the  drift  of  business  toward 
great  aggregations  of  capital  set  in — in  other 
words,  when  the  "  trust  "movement got  well 
under  way.     The  comparative  indifference  of 
the  public  may  be  due  in  part  to  a  growth  in 
economic   knowledge.     It  may,  however,  be 
credited  largely  to   the   revival    of   business 
prosperity,  which  engages  men's  attention  to 
the  exclusion  of  intellectual  discussion  and  of 
the  unreasoning  outcries  against  existing  in- 
stitutions which  are  heard  most  when  pover- 
ty presses  the  hardest. 

Experience  has  doubtless  had  much  to  do 
with  allaying  the  alarm  with  which  "trusts  " 
were  formerly  regarded.  Facts  have  demon- 
strated that  the  "trust,"  in  itself,  is  not 
dangerous  to  the  community,  however  suc- 
cessfully a  theory  might  be  worked  up  to  the 
contrary.  In  no  important  instance  can  it 
be  pointed  out  that  prices  of  a  commodity, 
subject  to  a  combination  of  capital  previously 
actively  competing,  have  been  advanced 
unduly  as  a  result  of  that  combination,  or 
that  in  other  ways  has  injury  been  done  to 
the  community.  It  is  seldom  that  men  of 
business,  intelligent  enough  ,  to  see  the 
advantages  of  economy  of  production  in- 
volved in  close  organization  and  largely 
massed  capital,  have  destroyed  the  ends 
they  sought  by  overcharges  or  other  trade 
oppression.  It  has  not  become  the  fashion 
to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 
In  fact,  we  now  have  in  the  sugar  refining 
trade  a  striking  illustration  of  how  competi- 


tion regulates  itself,  and  how,  in  modern 
times,  the  power  of  capital  to  work  harm  to 
the  public  is  kept  limited — indeed,  let  us 
say  inoperative. 

The  profits   made  hy  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  the  largest  sugar  refiner 
in  the  United  States,  have  been  so  phenom- 
enal  that   at  last  two  powerful  competitors 
have  been   drawn    into    the    business.     The 
"Sugar  Trust,"  so-called,  has  had    its  mar- 
gin of  profit  curtailed  at  times  by  tariff  legis- 
lation; but  notwithstanding  that,  it  has  con- 
tinued to  make   money.     The   men  who  in- 
vaded its  field  have  invested  large  capital  in 
their  new   plants;    indeed,    it    required    the 
command  of  much  money  to  render  any  pro- 
posed   struggle  for  a   share  in  the  business 
worth  undertaking.     Now  no  one  could  com- 
plain of  the  price  of  sugar  before  the  rivalry 
with  the  "trust"  was  begun;   but  the  trade 
war  which  these  new  enterprises  precipitated 
has   brought  the   price  of   sugar  to  a  point 
which    experienced  refiners   and  dealers  say 
must  be  below  the  cost   of  production.     Of 
course  such  a  state  of  affairs  cannot  last  for- 
ever; there  must  be  an  absorption  of  the  new 
refineries  by  the  "trust"    or  a  harmonious 
agreement  between  all  concerned.     But  is  it 
not  obvious  that,  for   a   time   at  least,    the 
general    public   obtains   cheaper   sugar   and 
that   an   arrest   occurs    of    the    cumulative 
profits  of  capital  ?     And  is  it  not  clear  that 
undue  prosperity  in  any  industrial  combina- 
tion will,  in  the  end,  bring  the  corrective  in- 
fluence  of  increased  competition  to  prevent 
absolute   control  of  the  market  and  possibly 
dangerous  command  over  the  consumer? 

We  might  even  go  further  and  point  out 
that  excessive  competition  is  apt  to  produce 
a  certain  amount  of  injury  to  the  community. 
The  building  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad,  for 
instance,  resulted  in  cutting  in  half  the  8% 
dividends  previously  paid  by  the  New  York 
Central.  That  shrinkage  fell  not  only  upon 
the  wealthy  family  which  has  been  for  so 
many  years  identified  with  the  latter  road, 
but  it  was  distributed  among  thousands  of 
stockholders  who  were  people  of  small 
means.    As  regards  the  West  Shore,  it  could 
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not  maintain  itself  in  the  struggle;  its  cred- 
itors seized  it  at  last,  and  the  equity  of  the 
stockholders  who  had  contributed  money  for 
the  enterprise  was  wiped  out  of  existence 
completely.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of  at- 
tempting to  defend  its  business  position,  the 
New  York  Central  was  compelled  to  precipi- 
tate a  rate  war  which  finally  resulted  in  com- 
plete demoralization  in  trunk-line  railroad 
territory,  and  for  a  time  prostrated  that  im- 
portant industry  and  shrank  values  of  secu- 
rities in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  people 
who  were  in  no  wise  directly  connected  with 
the  contest  between  the  Central  and  the  road 
which  paralleled  it.  The  possible  injury  of 
unrestrained  competition  was  so  emphatically 
demonstrated  in  the  railway  world  by  the 
famous  West  Shore  contest  that  expert 
sentiment  and  opinion  among  students  of 
railway  legislation  was  influenced  to  see  the 
advantage  to  the  community  of  some  restric- 
tion in  the  granting  of  public  charters  for 
railroads,  except  where  the  need  of  a  new 
road  could  be  clearly  demonstrated,  and  the 
New  York  State  Railroad  Commission  ob- 
serves this  principle  in  exercising  its  powers. 
It  is  a  principle  which,  for  the  protection  of 
legitimate  capital,  seems  likely  to  be  em- 
bodied in  future  railway  laws. 

Experience  of  the  impotence  of  capital  to 
oppress  the  public,  now  that  this  country 
has  become  so  densely  populated,  so  diversi- 
fied in  its  products  and  manufactures,  and 
so  large  a  reservoir  of  capital  seeking  invest- 
ment, and  experience  of  the  harm  inflicted 
by  reckless  cutting  of  rates  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  movement  for  the  legalization  of  rail- 
way pools.  In  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  itself,  as  indicated  in  its  recent 
division  with  regard  to  differential  rates 
claimed  by  the  Canadian  railroads,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  drift  toward  the  opinion 
that  such  a  supervisory  body  should  be  ad- 
visory rather  than  controlling.  It  will  cer- 
tainly contribute  to  the  stability  of  all  values 
if  legislation,  State  and  National,  when  it 
deals  with  the  regulation  of  that  capital 
which  can  properly  come  under  public  con- 
trol, should  weigh  well  the  circumstances 
that  make  freedom  of  combination  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  public  rights. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

BANK   STOCKS. 

Sales  of  bank  stocks  for  the  four  weeks 
ending  October  8th  were: 

Chatham 290     I  Hamilton 120 

Commerce 206       Merchants' 151 

Continental 126%    Republic 156^ 

Corn  Exchange 275     |  Western 151 

....  The  Washington  correspondent  of  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  estimates  that  the  cost 
of  the  Cuban  war,  including  the  maintenance 


of  garrisons  in  the  new  dependencies  up  to 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30th  next, 
will  be  about  $235,000,000. 

California  has   broken    the  record  in 

1898  for  shipping  the  largest  crop  of  oranges 
in  its  history.  Already  from  14,000  to  16,000 
carloads  have  been  forwarded,  and  there 
will  be  further  shipments  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  They  have  been  so  arranged  this  year 
that  California  oranges  have  been  purchasa- 
ble in  all  big  cities  during  every  week  of  the 
entire  year.  The  crop  already  shipped,  say 
5» 376,000  boxes,  has  brought  the  growers 
about  $8,250,000. 

The    National     Bank    Examiner   who 

has  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Tradesmen's 
National  Bank,  which  failed  on  the  4th  inst., 
states  that  the  president  had  borrowed 
$400,000  from  the  bank  as  recently  as  the 
Friday  preceding,  giving  as  security  shares 
of  the  Wool  Exchange,  while  one  other  large 
amount  had  been  loaned  to  a  concern  which 
failed,  and  in  addition  deposits  to  the  amount 
of  $500,000  or  thereabout  had  recently  been 
withdrawn.  He  states  that  the  impairment 
of  capital  will  probably  be  between  $300,000 
and  $500,000.  It  seems  to  be  a  bad  failure, 
plainly  resulting  from  bad  banking. 

The    New   York   National    Exchange 

Bank,  at  Chambers  Street  and  West  Broad- 
way, was  practically  reorganized  and  certainly 
rejuvenated  last  week  by  several  changes 
which  then  took  place.  The  President, 
Daniel  B.  Halstead,  resigned  on  account  of 
extreme  age,  being  nearly  seventy-eight 
years  old,  only  one  other  bank  president  in 
the  city  outranking  him  in  age.  Three  di- 
rectors also  presented  their  resignations, 
which  were  accepted,  and  James  M.  Donald, 
Vice-President  of  the  Hanover  National 
Bank,  Hudson  Hoagland  and  Robert  H. 
McCutcheon  were  chosen  to  succeed  them. 
Mr.  James  Rowland  was  elected  President. 
Mr.  Rowland  is  a  produce  merchant  at  85 
Warren  Street  and  is  President  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Exchange  and  a  director  of  the  Clin- 
ton Bank  and  will  have  entire  charge  of  the 
reorganized  New  York  National  Exchange 
Bank.  The  Hanover  National  Bank  was 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
new  management,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  bank  will  take  on  a  vigorous  lease 
of  life  and  occupy  a  much  more  prominent 
position  than  it  has  heretofore.  The  New 
York  National  Exchange  was  chartered  as  a 
State  bank  in  1851  and  as  a  National  bank  in 
1864. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The  following  dividends  are  announced: 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  pref.  2%,  quarterly, 
payable  October  31st. 

Atch.,  Top.  and  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.  4$,  payable 
November  1st. 


INSURANCE. 


THE  STATUS  OF   INSURANCE 
STOCKHOLDERS. 

The  speculative  attempt  to  get  control  of 
and  sell  out  of  existence  the  Hanover  Fire 
has  failed.  That  it  has  failed  is  matter  for 
congratulation  surely.  It  is  not  for  the  pub- 
lic interest  that  an  old  and  excellent  "  million 
dollar"  company,  with  a  good  surplus,  pay- 
ing ample  dividends,  and  doing — as  times  are 
— a  good  underwriting  business,  should  be 
retired.  There  is  no  "dry-rot"  in  the  Han- 
over, and  none  of  the  non-progressiveness 
which  forbids  permanence,  and  the  number 
of  good  companies  in  the  field  is  not  enough 
to  spare  any. 

Yet  we  cannot  join  in  holding  up  to  exe- 
cration either  the  brokers  who  were  engaged 
in  the  attempted  purchase  of  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  Hanover,  or  of  the  stockholders 
who  might  have  been,  but  were  not,  induced 
to  sell.  The  officers  say  that  the  movement 
had  no  support  within  the  company's  office, 
and  was  not  representative  of  the  heaviest 
stockholders.  Nothing  is  more  easily  credi- 
ble than  this  disavowal,  for  officers  of  a  flour- 
ishing corporation  naturally  do  not  wish  to 
have  themselves  transferred  out  of  position, 
and  if  the  heaviest  stockholders,  who  are 
naturally  to  be  found  within  the  management, 
had  chosen  to  sell  the  attempt  could  hardly 
have  failed.  But  how  were  the  attempted 
agents  "wreckers,"  whether  acting  on  their 
own  account  or  on  that  of  others?  Insurance 
is  essentially  and  necessarily  a  mutual  process, 
consisting  of  assembling  and  handling  premi- 
ums for  an  agreed  purpose.  As  between  the 
members — to  wit,  in  practical  fact,  the  policy- 
holders— of  a  fire  insurance  company,  the 
"  company,"  who  for  the  illustration  we  may 
call  an  individual,  John  Doe,  stands  in  posi- 
tion as  a  go-between,  offering  to  receive  their 
premiums  for  insurance  against  fire,  to  pay 
their  loss  claims  out  of  those  premiums,  and  to 
manage  the  details  of  the  business.  It  is  true 
that  Doe  goes  further  and  is  to  a  limited  extent 
a  guarantor  ;  he  backs  the  premiums  by  put- 
ting up  a  specific  stock  capital,  to  be  drawn 
upon  when  and  so  far  as  the  premiums  fall 
short.  It  is  also  true  that  he  adds  another 
function  ;Ahe  does  not  undertake  to  account 


for  the  premiums  or  a  dollar  of  them,  unless 
as  a  return  in  cases  of  cancellation;  he  un- 
dertakes only  to  pay  losses,  and  he  is  free  to 
make  any  profits  he  can.  He  counts  on 
profits,  or  he  would  not  take  the  business; 
and  this  word  brings  us  to  the  point  intended, 
that  insurance  is  a  business  for  profit,  owing 
no  obligation  other  than  in  its  contracts,  and 
that  the  stockholders  are  no  more  bound  to 
the  public  than  any  other  merchants  are. 

An  outside  combination  to  get  control  of 
a  great  mutual  life  company  would  be  a 
wrecking  attempt;  such  a  company  is  wholly 
a  combination  of  individual  members,  oper- 
ated by  hired  agents  as  a  trust.  A  scheme 
to  get  hold  of  a  great  "mixed  "  company- 
such  as  the  Equitable  Life,  in  which,  by  force 
of  statute,  a  trifle  of  capital  stock  might 
unduly  affect  vast  trust  funds— would  also 
be  immoral  and  dangerous.  Such  an  at- 
tempt has  been  earnestly  desired  by  adven- 
turers, it  has  even  been  alleged  to  be  made- 
but  it  is,  fortunately,  practically  impossible' 
because  the  stock  is  so  compactly  held  that 
it  cannot  be  had  without  the  control,  while 
the  control  cannot  be  had  without  the  stock 

Reference  to  this  is  made  only  to  further 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Hanover  like 
other  insurance  companies,  is  a  business  cor- 
poration and  its  stock  individual  property 
Any  man  who  wants  the  stock  has  a  right  to 
buy  it  if  he  can,  and  any  owner  has  equal  right 
to  sell,  nor  need  he  inquire  what  the  pur- 
chaser intends  to  do.  It  may  be  bought  for 
too  much,  or  sold  for  too  little,  or  an  oppor- 
tunity may  be  lost  by  not  selling;  this  is  a 
matter  for  the  parties,  and  they  take  their 
chances  in  the  general  open  market  Pos- 
sibly a  syndicate  of  capitalists,  amateur  and 
sanguine  at  underwriting,  might  imagine 
they  could  show  the  world  how  to  carry  on 
insurance  business,  and  might  be  willing  to 
pay  any  price  for  the  Hanover  as  a  company 
ready  made;  if  there  ever  are  such  parties 
they  can  try  it,  and  they  will  either  teach 
others  a  lesson  or  learn  one  themselves 
Hanover  stock  must  have  been  deemed  by  the 
holders  worth  more  than  was  bid,  or  it  would 
have  been  sold.  If  wiping  out  the  company 
was  the  real  intent,  as  was  supposed,  we  are 
glad  it  came  to  naught. 

Yet  insurance  stocks  and  insurance  com- 
panies must  stand  the  knocks  of  trade. 
There  is  nothing  sacred  about  either  which 
can  claim  exemption;  if  they  are  fine  china, 
it  is  not  china  that  is  wanted  for  daily  use— 
we    need     "stone   ware,"   which    can    bear 
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thumping.  And  if  underwriting  is  not  a 
good  enough  business  to  keep  capital  in  it, 
then  the  conditions  will  be  #changed  until 
they  are  better.  Let  the  movements  be  free 
and  let  there  be  no  sentimental  attempt  to 
cushion  underwriting. 


FRATERNALS  AND  THEIR  EXPE- 
RIENCE. 

A  few  years  ago  (says  the  Insurance  Mag- 
azine) we  published  the  experience  of  the 
Masons  in  Kansas  in  life  insurance,  of  course 
on  the  assessment  plan  ;  after  paying  out 
some  $900,000  the  association  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  level-premium.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  Kansas  Odd  Fellows  in  the  same 
line  is  now  furnished  by  an  officer  of  that 
Order.  This  experience  began  with  the  re- 
port, in  1869,  of  a  special  committee  ;  all 
members  in  good  standing  and  health  were 
eligible,  upon  an  admission  fee  of  $5,  and 
upon  receiving  notice  of  the  death  of  a 
member  in  good  standing  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary was  to  notify  each  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  request  him  to  send  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter.  The  narrative  omits  to  say  what 
was  done  in  case  any  failed  to  respond,  but 
it  naively  says  that  "when  this  money  was 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Secretary  "  the 
treasurer  was  to  be  drawn  on  for  a  sum  equal 
to  a  dollar  per  head  of  the  membership,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  next  of  kin.  Three  dollars 
of  the  original  admission  fee  was  to  be  deemed 
a  permanent  fund  to  be  drawn  on  only  when 
other  resources  were  exhausted,  the  remain- 
ing two  dollars  going  for  general  purposes. 
The  Grand  Lodge  officers,  aided  by  thirteen 
trustees,  were  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
organization,  which  was  called  the  Funeral 
Aid  and  Orphans'  Protection  Association. 

In  the  first  year,  by  neglect  of  the  officers, 
there  was  no  report;  but  records  show  there 
was  one  death,  and  $123  was  contributed, 
indicating  a  membership  of  123.  Then  the  ad- 
mission fee  and  the  assessment  were  reduced, 
and  the  wives  of  members  also  were  made 
eligible;  in  1874  the  number  reached  1,500, 
and  the  association  was  divided  into  four 
classes,  A  to  D,  limited  to  that  number.  In 
1875  the  recorder  reported  ten  to  twenty 
lapses  for  each  death,  but  somehow  Class  A 
paid  the  full  $1,500  per  death  until  the  last. 
In  1884  the  Funeral  Aid  had  3,900  members. 
While  membership  in  A  was  restricted  as  to 


age  after  it  became  full,  a  member  of  that  class, 
no  matter  how  old  he  had  become,  could  also 
join  B,  and  after  that  was  full  he  could  join 
C,  carrying  membership    in  all  three;  while 

C  never  reached  its  limit  of  1,500  members 
the  records  show  that  in  several  instances 
$4, 500  was  paid  on  a  single  death.  At  this 
time  the  association  was  on  the  crest  of  its  * 
wave;  but  in  the  next  year  deaths  had  so  in- 
creased as  to  run  up  the  lapses, and  the  mem- 
bership began  to  shrink.  At  the  1886  ses- 
sion the  classes  were  consolidated;  but 
matters  did  not  mend,  and  in  1887  it  was  de- 
cided to  wind  up.  During  its  eighteen  years 
it  had  paid  an  average  of  99  per  cent,  of  the 
maximum  amount  promised  and  had  distrib- 
uted over  $700,000.  The  "  Funeral  Benefit," 
the  change  of  name  being  immaterial,  was 
started  as  a  successor,  on  a  graded  assess- 
ment plan;  this  struggled  along  until  1892, 
when  it  was  wound  up  with  a  remnant  of 
700  who  were  permitted  to  transfer  to  the 
Odd  Fellows  Fraternal  Benefit  Association. 

This  association  was  in  turn  "  taken  over" 
by  the  Odd  Fellows  Annuity  Association  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.,  during  the  past  summer. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  give  every  detail  in  this 
rapidly  summed-up  narrative,  or  to  await  the 
next  step  in  dissolution;  the  old  conclusion 
is  reaffirmed  anew.  A  few  weeks  ago,  this 
Order  had  a  national  reunion  and  celebra- 
tion in  Boston,  furnishing  spectacle  and 
present  topic  for  newspaper  headlines  during 
several  days.  The  procession  included  the 
customary  "floats,"  which  in  this  case 
showed  a  hospital  scene,  a  burial  scene  and 
an  educational  course  for  orphans,  the  latter 
personated  by  young  girls  in  white,  who 
greatly  enjoyed  the  position;  mottoes  de- 
clared that  we  (the  Odd  Fellows  Order),  help 
the  sick,  bury  the  dead,  and  educate  the 
orphan.  As  the  writer  watched  this  pageant 
move  slowly  through  Beacon  Street,  the 
question  of  the  truth  of  the  claim  suggested 
itself,  with  no  thought  of  disesteem  for  the 
usefulness  of  the  Order.  In  Kansas,  the  Odd 
Fellows  have  tried  assessment  life  insurance 
for  thirty  years,  and  the  Masons  have  done 
this  for  twenty-five,  and  neither  has  been 
successful.  Fraternal  societies  have  an  abil- 
ity and  economy  of  management  and  a  bond 
of  cohesion  in  the  membership  which  give 
them  an  advantage  over  associations  formed 
solely  about  the  idea  of  death  benefits;  yet 
even  the  former  cannot  endure  the  essential 
defect  in  the  assessment  scheme,  and  the 
strongest  Fraternal,  including  the  Royal  Ar- 
canum and  the  Legion  of  Honor,  must  pass 
in  their  turn,  either  by  dissolution,  or  possibly 
by  transformation  to  level- premium  Again 
and  again,  and  with  reiterated  emphasis,  it  is 
shown  that  enduring  insurance  is  possible  on 
no  other  foundation  than  assets  in  hand  and 
premiums  paid  in  advance. 
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PEBBLES. 

Welcome  Back.—  She:  "Are  you  one  of  our 
Seventy-first  heroes?"  He:  "No,  I  ain't  no  hero; 
I'm  a  regular."— Life. 

He:  "If  I  stole  fifty  kisses  from  you,  what 

kind  of  larceny  would  it  be?"  She:  "  I  should 
call  it  grand."—  Yonkers  Statesman. 

....The  German  Emperor  has  been  resting, 
easily,  but  another  relapse  is  to  be  feared  when 
the  Peace  Commission  makes  its  report. —  Wash- 
ington Star. 

...  ."Hobson  seems  to  be  the  hero  of  the 
period,"  said  the  lady  boarder.  "  I  thought  the 
'  Colon  '  was  all  he  was  after,"  said  the  Cheerful 
Idiot .  — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  defendant  accused 

of  marked  turpitude  ?"  "  Yes,  your  Honor,  I  did 
once.  They  said  he  used  too  much  of  it  when  he 
tried  to  paint  his  own  house."—  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

"I've  got  to  stop  my  paper."    "What's  the 

trouble  ?"  "  Why,  there's  no  living  with  my  wife 
since  she  commenced  readin'  how  that  Chinese 
Empress  was  carryin'  on."— Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Took   the  Hint.— "  Just  byway   of    a  hint, 

you  know,  I  told  her  she  looked  sweet  enough  to 
kiss."  "Well?"  "  Well,  she  said  that  was  the 
wav  she  intended  to  look."  "  And  so  "—  "  Pre- 
cisely."— Chicago  Post. 

Old  Gentleman  (dictating  an  indignant  let- 
ter): "Sir— My  stenographer,  being  a  lady,  can- 
not take  down  what  I  think  of  you;  I,  being  a  gen- 
tleman, cannot  think  it;  but  you,  being  neither, 
can  easily  guess  my  thoughts." 

...Bobby:  "Don't  you  know  that  folks  can't 
,  t  married  after  they  are  dead,  Mr.  Littlepate  ?" 
Mr.  Littlepate:  "Why,  of  course  I  do."  Bobby: 
"Then  what  are  you  dying  to  get  married  for,  as 
Sister  Jane  says  you  are  ?"— Exchange. 

....One  Man's  Theory.— She:  "  So'  you  don't 
think  women  will  ever  succeed  as  railway  en- 
gineers ?"  He:  "Of  course  not"  She:  "And 
why,  pray?"  He:  "  They  would  lose  too  much 
time  holding  up  their  trains  at  crossings."— Chi- 
cago News. 

Two  Irishmen  were  one  day  discussing  the 

respective  merits  of  the  sun  and  moon.  "  Sure," 
said  Patrick,  "  the  sun  gives  a  stronger  light  than 
the  moon."  "  True,"  answered  Brien;  "but  the 
moon's  the  more  sensible."  "  How  do  you  prove 
that?"  says  Pat.  "  Aisy."  responds  Brien,  "  for 
the  moon  shines  in  the  noight  when  we  nade  it, 
and  the  sun  comes  out  in  the  broad  daylight  when 
a  one-eyed  man  can  see  without  it."—  Newcastle 
Chronicle. 

An.  Ohio  woman,  visiting   Boston   for  the 

first  time,  has  been  doing  the  sights.  "  I  had  my 
greatest  thrill  down  at  Copp's  Hill  burying- 
ground,"  she  said.  "  Yes,  that's  just  the  place  for 
the  historic  emotions,"  commented  her  interlocu- 
tor. She  smiled.  "  As  soon  as  my  sister-in-law  and 
I  got  into  the  place,"  she  said,  "I  found  myself 
almost  stepping  upon  a  grave  with  an  inscription 
on  a  queer  little  iron-cover  sort  of  tomb.  I  jumped 
back,  feeling  the  way  you  do  when  vou  step  on  a 
grave,  and  read  the  inscription— just  three  ini- 
tials, no  name  or  date.  '  Isn't  it  pathetic  ?'  I  said 
to  my  sister-in-law.  «  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  she  an- 
swered. 'B.  W.  W.  means  Boston  Water  Works.'  " 
— Boston  Transcript. 


PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED    BY   VIRGINIA   D JANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's  puz- 
zles we  will  send  "  By  the  Aurelian  Wall,"  by 
Bliss  Carman. 


ge 


Central  Acrostic. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  num- 
ber of  letters.  When  correctly  guessed  and  writ- 
ten one  below  another,  the  central  letters  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  poet  who  was  born  a  hundred 
and  one  years  ago  to-day. 

Reading  across:  i,  To  sink  through  fear;  2,  the 
surname  of  an  English  general  who  fought  in 
India;  3,  a  famous  little  city  of  Spain;  4,  to  delay 
unnecessarily;  5,  a  famous  vessel;  6,  distance 
from  one  thing  to  another;  7,  a  famous  poem  pub- 
lished in  1820;  8,  an  island  in  the  Pacific;  9,  a 
color;  10,  old-fashioned  stringed  instruments;  11, 
a  kind  of  tea;  12,  to  make  a  grating  sound;  13,  the 
scup;  14,  a  precious  stone;  15,  a  small  stream  of 
light;  16,  foolish;  17,  foolishness. 

S.  s.  c. 

ZIGZAC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  num- 
ber of  letters.  When  correctly  guessed  and 
placed  one  below  another,  the  zigzag,  beginning 
at  the  upper  left-hand  letter,  will  spell  the  name 
of  a  British  naval  hero,  who  figures  in  a  well- 
known  poem. 

Reading  across:  1,  A  river  in  Bavaria;  2,  to  com- 
pare; 3,  the  surname  of  an  English  philosopher; 
4,  the  surname  of  a  celebrated  astronomer;  5,  a 
small  kingdom  of  Asia;  6,  cautious;  7,  mournfully; 
8,  a  Russian  proclamation,  having  the  force  of 
law;  9,  a  public  command  by  the  sovereign  pow- 
er; 10,  void;  11,  a  kind  of  tree;  12,  a  name  for 
Sinai;  13,  the  chief  evil  spirit;  14,  to  change  posi- 
tion; 15,  the  head  of  an  Arab  tribe;  16,  to  change; 
17,  to  allure.  M.  A. 

Word-Square. 

1,  An  article  of  furniture;  2,  shut;  3,  gnawing; 
4,  a  feminine  Greek  name;  5,  a  classic  hero;  6,  to 
set  free  from  labor.  Mrs.  K.  F.  O. 

Concealed  Geographical  Names  in 
Scripture. 

1.  The   Hellespont  usually  is  closed  to  vessels 
of  war. 

2.  Miners  who  have  cash  do  delight  in  spend- 
ing it. 

3.  The  entire  family  strayed  away. 

4.  In    copying,    Ned     omitted     an    important 
clause. 

5.  Caesar  discussed  the  question  learnedly. 

6.  McCarty  recently  sailed  for  home. 

7.  I   call  it  a  lyceum   rather    than   a  lecture- 
room. 

8.  There  is  but  one  bone  Of  contention  left. 

9.  They  furnished  enough  for  all. 

The  initials  of  the  nine  concealed  words  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  very  famous  country. 

Edwin  Willoughby. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  SEPT.  29TH. 

Word-Squares.— I.  1,  Burns:  2,  union;  3,  rifle;  4,  nolde; 
5,  sneer.  II.  1,  Plato;  2,  Larat;  3,  Arbil;  4,  Taine;  5,  Ot- 
ley. 

Charade. — Earnestly. 

A  Letter  Puzzle— From  1  to  23,  "  Field  Flowers,"  Eu- 
gene Field.     1,  Fowler;  2,  defies;  3,  lounge;  4,  defile. 

Additions.— 1,  Covenant,  2,  Clio;  3,  mops;  4,  violet;  5, 
million;  6,  candid;  7,  civics;  8,  Balfour;  9,  New  Mexico;  io, 
Doddridge;  11,  six;  12,  lixiviate. 
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Like  Wellington,  Wolseley  and  Roberts 
of  Candahar,  General  Kitchener  (now  Lord 
Kitchener  of  Khartum)  is  an  Irishman.  He 
was  born  in  Kerry  some  forty-seven  years  ago 
and  is  still  a  bachelor. 

....The  notorious  Sardinian  brigand,  Salis 
Giovanni  Corbadu,  whose  death  was  reported 
a  few  weeks  ago,  had  spent  his  leisure  hours  in 
writing  a  history  of  his  own  life.  The  manu- 
script was  bequeathed  to  his  friend  and  col- 
league in  highway  adventures,  Giovanni 
Tolu,  who  has  decided  to  publish  it. 

....Miss  Laura  Lykins,  whose  father  was  a 
brother  of  the  old  Shawnee  chief  Bluejacket, 
and  who  was  graduated  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Carlisle  (Penn.)  Indian  School  last 
summer,  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Okla- 
homa City  and  is  practicing  her  profession 
there.  She  was  born  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
on  the  Shawnee  Indian  reservation  in  Kansas. 

....Senator  Vest,  of  Missouri,  who  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Bayard  while 
both  were  in  the  Senate,  writes  as  follows  in 
a  published  tribute  to  his  memory: 

"  Altho  we  often  differed  on  public  questions,  I 
can  say  now,  without  reservation,  that,  after 
years  of  service  together,  I  never  heard  him  utter 
an  unworthy  sentiment,  or  knew  him  to  be  guilty 
of  a  selfish  action." 

....The  dedication  of  Mr.  G.  N.  Curzon's 
"  Problems  in  the  Far  East,"  published  in  1894, 
is  rather  interesting  now  that  he  is  Viceroy  of 
India.  It  reads:  "  To  those  who  believe  that 
the  British  Empire  is,  under  Providence,  the 
greatest  instrument  for  good  that  the  world 
has  seen,  and  who  hold,  with  the  writer,  that 
its  work,  in  the  Far  East,  is  not  yet  accom- 
plished, this  book  is  inscribed." 

. . .  .Dr.  J.  A.  Coles,  of  Newark,  recently  sent 
to  Admiral  Dewey,  at  Manila,  a  fine  Barye 
bronze,  in  which  America  and  Spain  are  sym- 
bolized by  an  eagle  with  outstretched  wings 
perched  above  a  dead  heron.  "It  will  be 
placed,"  wrote  the  Admiral  in  his  letter  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  the  gift,  "in  a  most 
prominent  place  in  my  cabin,  where  all  who 
enter  may  admire  it  as  much  as  we  do." 

. . .  .Mrs.  Ida  Freeman,  of  Middle  Island,  L. 
I.,  became  seriously  ill  two  months  ago,  but 
would  neither  take  medicines  nor  listen  to  a 
physician,  being  a  believer  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  and  faith  to  cure  the  sick.  She  suffered 
from  cancer,  heart  disease  and  pleurisy.  For 
six  weeks  she    persisted    in    rejecting  medical 


aid,  declining  to  be  moved  by  the  pleading  of 
her  daughter  and  her  brother  (a  physician), 
and  then  death  came  to  her  relief. 

....  lust  after  the  signatures  had  been  attach- 
ed to  the  peace  protocol,  at  that  meeting  in  the 
White  House  which  closed  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  while  M.  Cambon  was  responding 
to  the  remarks  of  the  President,  Secretary  Day 
found  himself  thinking,  as  he  looked  across 
the  table  at  his  Chief,  of  the  day  when  he  first 
met  Mr.  McKinley.  It  was  thirty  years  ago. 
Both  had  recently  begun  to  practice  law  in 
Canton.  Mr.  Day  had  been  employed  on  one 
side,  Mr.  McKinley  on  the  other,  in  a  case  in- 
volving less  than  $20.  It  was  to  be  tried  before 
a  country  justice  in  a  blacksmith  shop  some 
miles  from  Canton,  and  to  save  expense  the  two 
lawyers  made  the  journey  together  in  the  same 
wagon.  To  that  first  meeting  the  mind  of  the 
Secretary  went  back  on  the  day  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  protocol. 

Mr.    S.    N.   D.  North,  of  Boston,  one  of 

the  nine  members  of  the  new  Labor  Commis- 
sion recently  appointed  by  the  President,  be- 
lieves that  he  was  the  first  person  to  make  a 
practical  business  use  of  the  typewriter.  It 
was  in  1872  that  Mr.  North,  being  then  an  edi- 
tor in  Utica,  suddenly  became  unable  to  use 
his  eyes  for  reading  or  writing.  Hearing  that 
experiments  were  being  made  with  a  writing- 
machine  at  the  Remington  factory,  he  went  to 
Ilion  and  persuaded  the  manufacturers  to  send 
him  for  trial  one  of  the  clumsy  and  cumbersome 
machines  which  they  were  trying  to  improve 
before  putting  them  on  the  market.  He  found 
it  very  serviceable,  and  now,  realizing  how 
clearly  it  would  show  the  difference  between 
the  crude  model  and  the  perfected  mechanism 
of  to-day,  he  regrets  that  he  permitted  it  to 
pass  out  of  his  hands. 

.  ..During  the  Civil  War  Col.  Vincent  Mar- 
maduke  was  a  bearer  of  dispatches  from  Jef- 
ferson Davis  to  Mr.  Mason,  who  represented 
the  Confederacy  in  England.  While  in  Lon- 
don he  was  advised,  one  evening,  to  hear  John 
Bright,  who  was  to  speak  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  afterward  said  to  a  friend,  who 
now  tells  the  story,  that  Mr.  Bright,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech, which  related  to  European 
affairs  .stopped  for  a  moment  and  then  remarked, 
before  resuming  his  argument:  "  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  our  kinsfolk  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic settle  their  Civil  War  satisfactorily,  and  get 
back  together  in  peace,  in  forty  years  there 
will  not  be  a  gun  fired  in  the  world  without 
their  consent."  Thirty-five  years  have  passed 
since  the  words  were  spoken.  Colonel  Mar- 
maduke  has  since  admitted  that  Mr  Bright's 
picture  of  the  possible  future  of  this  nation 
gave  him  some  uneasiness  of  mind,  because 
he  was  striving  to  promote  permanent  dis- 
union.. "I  am  glad,"  he  said,  years  after  the 
close  of  the  War,  "  that  the  Almighty  has  pre- 
served us  for  purposes  of  his  own,  which  will 
some  day  be  unveiled  before  the  world." 
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Labor  Riots 
in  Illinois. 


Last  week,  Wednesday,  a  battle 
occurred    at    Virden,    111.,    in 


which  fourteen  men  were  killed 
and  twenty-five  wounded.     This  destruction 
of  life,  greater  than  that  of  many  a  battle  in 
wariime,  was   the   result   of  a   fight  between 
striking  coal-miners  and   guards  on  a  train 
bringing  negroes  from  the  South  to  open  up 
the  mines  of  the   Chicago-Virden   Coal   Co, 
The  Columbus  convention  of  a  year  ago  made 
a  rate  of  forty  cents  a  ton,  to  go  into  effect 
on  April  1st.     The  old  rate  had   been  thirty 
cents  a  ton,  but  the  miners  agreed  to  thirty- 
three  cents  a  ton.     The  operators  refused  to 
give   even    that    rate.     The   State   Board  of 
Arbitration  thereupon  made  an  investigation; 
but    the   operators   declined  to  join.     Then 
the   lockout   began.      Both  sides  were    firm 
till  the  end  of  August,  when  the  mine  owners 
decided  to  import  negro  miners  from    Ala- 
bama.    The    first   trouble  was  at  Pana,  111. 
The  strikers  armed  themselves;  but  the  sher- 
iff guarded  the  negroes,  and  they  were  kept 
working  behind   stockades.     The   town   was 
given  over  to  riot,  and  a  general  battle  was 
feared  at  any  moment;  but  the  culmination 
occurred    at   Virden   last  week.     The  situa- 
tion   was    the    same    as   at   Pana;    and    the 
company,    in    anticipation    of    receiving    the 
negro  miners,  built  a  heavy  stockade  about 
their    property,     and    erected    a    tower     at 
one  corner  which   commanded    the    railroad 
track.       Thirty-t'wo        ex-policemen        were 
brought  down  from  Chicago,  armed  and  in- 
stalled in  the  stockade.     When  the  train  ar- 
rived, bringing  the  miners,  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion   that    blood    would  flow,   for  the 
miners    had     been    gathering   from    all  the 
neighboring  mines  to  augment  those  at  Vir- 
den.    The    miners    ranged  themselves  along 
the  tracks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stockade,  and 
when  the   train   stopped    and    attempted  to 


transfer  its  men  into  the  stockade,  the  battle 
commenced,  but  which  side  fired  the  first 
shot  is  uncertain.  The  firing  lasted  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes, and  thousands  of  shots 
were  fired.  Then  the  train  was  rushed  on, 
none  of  the  negroes  being  unloaded.  Govern- 
or Tanner  did  not  send  troops  till  the  next. 
day.  Then  the  town  was  placed  piactically 
under  martial  law,  and  has  been  so  ever 
since.  A  civil  investigation  is  now  being 
made,  and  all  over  the  State  there  has  been 
talk  of  impeaching  the  Governor.  The  mine- 
owners  declare  that  they  will  take  full  legal 
procedure  in  obtaining  their  legal  rights,  and 
to  secure  redress  against  rioters,  whether 
in  the  person  of  rioters  or  State  officials. 
But  the  company,  it  is  said,  will  make  no 
further  attempt  to  import  negroes. 


The  President 
at  Omaha. 


When     it    was     announced 
that      President      McKinley 


would  attend  the  Peace 
Congress  in  connection  with  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Exposition  at  Omaha,  there  was 
great  interest  to  see  whether  his  address 
would  outline  the  policy  of  the  Government 
as  to  its  new  possessions.  In  this  particular 
he  was,  however,  very  reticent.  He  recog- 
nized that  the  nation  is  confronted  by  new 
and  grave  problems  affecting  not  alone  our- 
selves but  others  of  the  family  of  nations, 
and  that  this  involves  a  departure  from  the 
course  hitherto  followed.  As  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems,  he  said  very  little  more 
than  that  "  we  cannot  shirk  our  international 
responsibilities  if  we  would;  they  must  be 
met  with  courage  and  wisdom,  and  we  must 
follow  duty,  even  if  desire  opposes.  .  .  . 
We  must  avoid  the  temptation  of  undue  ag- 
gression and  aim  to  secure  only  such  results 
as  will  promote  our  own  and  the  general 
good."     The  greater  part  of  the  address  was 
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devoted  to  the  splendid  achievements  of  the 
army  and  navy  under  circumstances  most 
difficult  and  unfavorable,  and  to  the  thorough 
loyalty  shown  by  the  whole  country  in  re- 
sponding so  magnificently  to  the  calls  made 
upon  it.  He  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
brave  "  heroes  of  the  trenches  and  the  fore- 
castle invincible  in  battle  and  uncomplaining 
in  death,"  regular  and  volunteer  alike  being 
entitled  to  equal  praise  for  having  done  their 
whole  duty,  whether  at  home  or  on  the  field, 
and  deprecated  very  earnestly  any  efiorts  to 
sow  seeds  of  dissatisfaction  among  them  or 
to  embarrass  the  Government  in  the  solution 
of  its  perplexing  problems.  He  closed  with 
an  appeal  for  patience  in  that  solution  and 
for  devotion  to  duty,  recognizing  no  other 
obligation  and  pursuing  no  other  path. 


The  Army 
Investigation. 


The  Commission  has  con- 
tinued its  sessions  in  Wash- 
ington and  starts  early  this 
week  on  a  tour  of  investigation  of  the  camps. 
The  most  prominent  witnesses  have  been 
Secretary  Alger  and  Surgeon-Major  Seaman, 
whose  charges  on  his  return  from  Porto  Rico 
made  quite  a  sensation.  Secretary  Alger's 
testimony  had  to  do  chiefly  with  the  plan  of 
campaign.  This  originally  included  an  at- 
tack on  Havana,  altho  General  Miles  urged 
that  the  first  move  be  made  against  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  change  made  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  Cervera's  fleet  ac  Santiago. 
Tampa  was  chosen  as  a  base  because  of  its 
proximity  to  Havana,  and  Jacksonville  and 
Fernandina  were  selected  as  camps  because 
of  their  healthfulness  and  convenience  for 
forwarding  troops.  A  permanent  camp  at 
Tampa  was  not  contemplated.  The  delay  at 
Tampa  was  occasioned  by  the  report  of  the 
sighting  of  a  Spanish  squadron,  a  report 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  well  founded, 
Spanish  ships,  probably  gunboats,  changing 
location  on  the  Cuban  coast,  having  been 
seen  by  naval  officers.  With  the  testimony 
were  submitted  copies  of  various  orders  to 
Generals  Shafter  and  Miles.  The  clash  be- 
tween Generals  Shafter  and  Miles  at  Santi- 
ago was  made  apparent,  as  also  the  fact  that 
Secretary  Alger  had  ordered  General  Wheeler 
to  replace  General  Shafter  if  disabled  by 
sickness.  Dr.  Seaman  was  examined  as  to 
his   charges   of   lack    of     supplies,    and    his 


general  testimony  made  quite  an  impression, 
altho  it  appeared  that  he  had  not  made  the 
necessary  requisitions  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  told  by  superiors  that  there  was  no  use  in 
making  them.  He  denied  making  state- 
ments against  superior  officers,  and  in  the  ex- 
amination refused  to  be  drawn  into  answers 
which  might  be  construed  as  such  criticisms. 


_,     T    ,.  The  week  has  seen  the  Indian 

The  Indian  . «       .  , 

situation  considerably  1m- 
Insurrection.  ,  .         ,  ,        , 

proved,  altho  there  has  been 

no  actual  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  Indi- 
ans, who  are  still  armed  and  roaming  about 
the  woods  in  bands.  Nevertheless,  there 
have  been  several  conferences,  which  in  itself 
is  a  good  thing,  and  the  Indians  are  stating 
their  grievances.  Three  Indians  in  the  con- 
spiracy have  already  surrendered;  but  they 
will  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  kinsmen  in 
order  to  persuade  others  to  surrender.  It  is 
said  that  General  Miles,  who  is  the  greatest 
military  authority  in  the  country  on  Indian 
matters,  will  visit  the  reservation  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  for  the  authorities  at 
Washington.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
red  men  are  bitterly  hostile  to  the  troops  and 
the  agents,  they  have  also  a  special  grievance 
in  the  fact  that  the  whites  come  in  and  cut 
their  lumber  land  on  the  reservation.  At 
present  the  Government  has  about  1,000  men 
on  the  scene.  The  people,  however,  are 
frightened  all  along  the  line,  and  the  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  State  Militia  wants  addi- 
tional troops. 

There  has  been  another  ter- 
rible ocean  disaster.  The 
Atlantic  Transport  line 
steamer  "  Mohegan  "  struck  on  the  rocks  off 
the  Lizard,  between  the  Manacles  and  the 
Lowlands,  on  the  evening  of  October  14th. 
There  was  a  heavy  sea  running,  and  not- 
withstanding every  effort  only  fifty  persons 
were  saved,  108  being  lost.  Of  these  eleven 
were  passengers,  and  the  remainder  crew 
and  cattlemen.  The  disaster  was  unaccom- 
panied by  any  of  the  terrible  scenes  connect- 
ed with  the  loss  of  the  "  Burgogne,"  officers 
and  crew  behaving  in  the  noblest  way.  The 
officers  all  went  down  with  the  ship,  only 
one  engineer  having  been  saved.  The  crew 
made  every  effort  to  save  the  passengers; 
and  it  is  stated  that  they  were  so  anxious  to 


Another  Ocean 
Disaster. 
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put  them  into  the  boats  that  there  were  not 
enough  men  put  in  to  manage  them  proper- 
ly, the  result  being  that  several  capsized. 
Many  of  those  saved  were  saved  by  their 
personal  ability  to  endure  the  terrible  strain. 
The  loss  of  the  officers  makes  it  impossible 
to  learn  exactly  the  cause  of  the  disaster;  but 
the  ship  was  several  miles  off  hercourse,  and 
this  it  is  impossible  to  explain.  She  was  a 
new  vessel,  and  everything  about  her  was  in 
good  order,  except  that,  as  stated  by  the 
survivors,  a  great  deal  of  the  tackling  seemed 
not  to  be  pliable  or  easily  managed,  owing 
to  its  newness.  There  seems  also  to  have 
been  difficulty  in  securing  life-belts. 


Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico. 


The  evacuation  of  the  two 


islands  is  progressing.  The 
joint  meetings  of  the  two 
commissions  at  San  Juan  closed  on  the  12th, 
and  it  has  been  officially  announced  on 
behalf  of  both  that  the  American  flag  would 
be  raised  over  that  city  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week.  Some  few  details  remained,  and  it  is 
possible  that  all  the  Spanish  troops  may  not 
have  left;  but  there  will  be  no  difficulty  or 
delay  in  completing  the  work.  Captain- 
General  Macias,  with  his  staff,  sailed  from 
San  Juan  for  Spain  on  the  16th.  In  Cuba 
the  progress  is  slower,  but  the  Spanish  Com- 
missioners announce  that  transports  will  be 
ready  to  take  all  the  Spanish  troops  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island  by  October 
30th.  As  to  the  western  part  there  have 
been  earnest  protests,  and  it  is  reported  from 
Madrid  that  the  Government  intends  to  main- 
tain a  strong  force  of  troops  there  until  the 
treaty  of  peace  is  signed.  The  officials  at 
Washington,  however,  are  firm  in  their  de- 
cision that  the  order  to  take  possession  of 
the  entire  island  on  December  1st  rrust  be 
adhered  to.  In  view  of  this  sites  for  camps 
have  already  been  selected  in  the  vicinity  of 
Havana.  The  Health  Commission,  under 
the  lead  of  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  has  arrived, 
and  will  act  as  promptly  as  possible  to  secure 
the  better  sanitation  of  the  cities.  At  San- 
tiago already  under  General  Wood  excel- 
lent results  have  been  secured.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Cuban  Generals  Gomez  and 
Garcia  continues  to  attract  notice.  The 
former,  it  is  said,  has  accepted  a  nomination 
as  President  of  the  Cuban   Republic,  which 


he  had  once  declined,  and  Garcia  holds  him- 
self in  obedience  to  his  military  superior, 
considering  that  as  yet  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment is  not  so  well  established  as  to  claim 
allegiance.  The  "  Maria  Teresa  "  has  been 
raised  and  towed  to  Guantanamo.  General 
Lawton  has  left  Santiago,  after  receiving  a 
a  letter  from  the  Cubans  thanking  him  for 
his  fairness,  kindness  and  generosity. 


Peace  Negotiations. 


The    Peace    Commis- 


sion   has  been  in  ses- 
sion for  two  weeks.   Numerous  joint  sessions 
have  been  held,  and  separate   sessions  have 
considered  the  problems  from  the  standpoints 
of  the  two  Governments.     So    far  as  can  be 
learned    no    very  definite   progress  has  been 
made.     The   Philippines   question  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  touched  upon  in  the  joint 
sessions,   tho    the    American  commissioners 
have  considered    it  carefully  in   view  of  the 
reports  of  General  Merritt.     So  far  as  can  be 
learned  the    principal   subject   of   discussion 
has  been  with  regard   to   Cuba.     Spain    ap- 
parently is  anxious  to   avoid  the  Cuban  debt 
and  wishes  to  retain  as   much   as  possible  of 
Spanish    military    material    in    that    island. 
There  have  been  reports  of  instructions  sent 
to  Cuba  forbidding  further  cession  of  terri- 
tory   unless    peace    should    be  signed,     and 
there     have    been      a      number    of     reports 
apparently     intended      to       bring     pressure 
to  bear  upon  this  country  to  withdraw  from 
the  position  taken  in  the  protocol.     Premier 
Sagasta  is  said  to  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  signing  of  the  protocol  was  at  a 
time  of  such  stress  that  it  could  not  fairly  be 
held  binding, and  that  it  is  only  reasonable  for 
the  Commission    to  reconsider  some   of  the 
points  in  that  protocol.   On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  increasingly  evident  that  the  Commission  is 
standing  firmly    by  the  protocol,  and    while 
seeking  always  to  meet  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment curteously,  declines  to  yield  any  essen- 
tial point  in  the  matter.     The  French  papers 
continue    to    discuss  the    matter  from    the 
Spanish    side,  emphasizing  the   hope,  as  ex- 
pressed in  one  of  them,  that    "the  Republic 
which  has  just  shown  herself  to  be  so  brave  and 
strong  will  show  herself  also  generous."     In 
Spain,  however,    there  apparently  is  arising 
a  feeling   of   disheartenment   and  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  real  situation. 
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The  West 
Indies. 


Public  attention  has  been  turned 
toward  the  West  Indies  recently, 


not  only  on    account  of  the  ad- 
vent of  United  States  control  in    Porto  Rico 
and  Cuba,  but  because  of  the    dreadful  hur- 
ricane which  recently  swept  over   the  Lesser 
Antilles,     destroying    thousands    of    houses 
and    killing  hundreds    of    people.     Another 
event  of  equal  importance  has  been  the  dire 
distress  among   the  English  colonies,  owing 
to  the  condition  of  the  sugar  industry,  which 
has  chiefly  been  threatened  by  the  admission 
of  Porto    Rico   to   the    United   States.     In 
Jamaica  especially  there  has    been  such  gen- 
eral discontent  with  the  industrial  situation, 
that  a  movement    in   favor  of  annexation  to 
the  United  States  has  started.     The  planters 
and  owners  were  in  hearty  sympathy  with  this 
movement;  but  the  prejudice  of  the  colored 
population  proved  too  strong,  and  the  plant- 
ers who    realized     most    clearly  the  magni- 
tude    of    the      crisis     and     the      complete- 
ness    of      the     solution     that      annexation 
would    afford,  dreaded   to    face   the   person- 
al antagonism  that  would  come  from  the  ne- 
groes.      Now  that  sugar   will    probably   be 
imported    from    Porto    Rico    to    the  United 
States  free,  and    England   does  not  give  its 
own  colonial  sugar  planters  any  advantage 
over  those  from  the  Continent,  the  industry 
is  actually  dying  out   from  unfavorable   for- 
eign tariffs.     A  conference  of  all  the  sugar- 
growing  English    islands  was  called  at   Bar- 
bados a  few  weeks  ago,  in  which  resolutions 
were   adopted    demanding    relief    from    the 
home    Government.     But    whether  England 
will  do  anything  or  not  nobody  knows.     She 
may  possibly  lend  a  few  million  pounds  at  a 
good  per  cent.,  but  if  she  does  not  there  is  a 
considerable   sentiment   toward    annexation 
with  Canada;  for  Canada    is  said  to  be  not 
averse  to  taking  the  West  India  colonies,  and 
the    negroes  would    make    little    objection. 
But    many  practical    difficulties  make  even 
this  solution  doubtful.     There  has  been  also 
a   slight  insurrection    of   the  Maroons    (de- 
scendants of  the  original  negroes)  in  Jamaica; 
but  it  has  been  put  down. 


__.,.       .  The    Dreyfus    case    in   itself  has 

Militarism      ,  ,  ,  t 

„     .  been  for  the  week  almost  forgot- 

ln  Paris.  .  ,    , 

ten  in   the  report  of  the  discov- 
ery of  a  military  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 


Ministry  and   execute  a  coup  d' Mat.     Accor- 
ding to  it  a  large  number  of  officials  were  in- 
volved, including  especially  General  Boisdef- 
fre,  formerly  chief  of  the  general  staff,  and 
General  Zurlinden.  formerly  Minister  of  War. 
It    is   said    that    when    the    statement    was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Premier  Brisson  he 
remarked  that  it  was  in  accord  with  informa- 
tion  already    received,   and    that   steps    had 
been    taken    to    meet   the  danger.     It  is  ob- 
served significantly  that  while  certain  officials 
at  the  War  Office  deny  the  report,  the  Minis- 
ter of  War  himself   has    not   participated  in 
those  denials,  and  that   the   rumors  are  not 
confined  to  the   more  sensational  press,  but 
are   repeated    by   papers   of  high  character, 
while   those   who  do  not  fully  indorse  them 
admit  that  they  are  perfectly  possible,  thus 
indicating  the  extreme  tension  of  public  opin- 
ion and  the  existence  of  grave  danger.     The 
strike    appears   to  have  lost  its  significance. 
The  strikers  are  returning  to  work,  and  a  rail- 
way   strike    which    had   been  announced  did 
not  take  place.     In  the  Dreyfus  case  itself  the 
most  important  facts  are  that  it  is  announced 
that  the  charge  of  forgery  made  against  Colo- 
nel Picard    will  be   dropped,  and   he  will  be 
charged  only  with  having  used  a  fraudulent 
document.   M.Clemenceau  asserts  that  among 
the    documents    are   photographs   of  forged 
letters  by  the  German  Emperor  in  regard  to 
the  question. 


France  and 
Fashoda. 


The  Paris  newspapers  continue 
to    discuss  the    Fashoda    ques- 


tion, and  in  a  generally  concili- 
atory and  calm  tone.  The  more  influential 
ones  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion, in  view  of  the  very  positive  demands 
made  by  some  of  the  French  and  also  in 
view  of  the  present  difficult  situation  in 
Paris.  They  applaud  heartily  the  curteous 
tone  and  manner  of  the  English  Ambassador, 
Sir  Edmund  Monson,  and  the  skill  shown  by 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Delcasse. 
A  few,  however,  declare,  and  these  include 
Le  Temps,  that  the  country  will  unanimously 
support  its  Government  in  combating  Eng- 
land's attitude  on  the  Upper  Nile  and  affirm 
that  the  whole  question  is  one  for  compromise. 
The  more  truculent  papers  declare  that 
England  has  taken  advantage  of  the  difficult 
situation  in  France  and  has  practically  allied 
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herself  with  the  Dreyfusards,  but  that  the 
general  sentiment  in  Europe  will  not  support 
her  action.  Meanwhile  Major  Marchand  is 
in  constant  communication  with  the  French 
Government  through  the  curtesy  of  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  in  Egypt,  and  an  illustration 
of  the  French  method  is  seen  in  the  state- 
ment that  this  very  thing  is  claimed  as  a 
shrewd  safeguarding  of  French  interests  on 
tne  Nile.  From  Fashoda  itself  there  comes 
little  news,  tho  there  are  reports  of  an  alli- 
ance between  France  and  Menelek  to  oppose 
the  British  claims,  and  also  of  an  insurrection 
in  Abyssinia,  against  the  authority  of  the 
Negus,  headed  by  Ras  Mangascia,  one  of  his 
most  prominent  generals.  This  revolt  the 
French  claim  was  fomented  by  British  in- 
trigues. Reports  continue  to  be  spread  of 
the  actual  acquirement  of  Raheita,  on  the 
Red  Sea,  by  Russia. 


Tt-    t-      ft.     So  far  as  England  isconcerned, 
The  English       ,  ,  , 

Att't  d  there   appears   to   be   not  the 

slightest  hesitancy  as  to  the 
course  to  be  adopted.  Lord  Salisbury  has 
spoken  far  more  definitely  than  usual,  and  it 
is  clear  for  once  that  he  has  no  intention  of 
any  compromise  which  can  essentially  affect 
the  British  hold  on  the  Nile.  Perhaps  even 
more  important  than  this  is  a  speech  by  Lord 
Rosebery  which  has  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion. He  recognizes  his  own  share  in  the 
founding  of  the  Fashoda  policy,  and  shows 
no  disposition  to  recede  from  it  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  Commenting  upon  the  present 
developments,  he  says  that  the  greatest  con- 
sideration among  several  that  are  of  gravity 
is  that  "in  face  of  a  deliberate  warning  that 
a  particular  act  would  be  considered  an  un- 
friendly act,  that  act,  in  spite  of  great  geo- 
graphical difficulties,  great  hardships  and 
almost  unsurmountable  obstacles,  has  been 
committed."  This  word  unfrie?idly  he  em- 
phasizes as  of  exceptional  weight  and  grav- 
ity, and,  when  used  to  denote  an  act  commit- 
ted by  one  Government  against  another,  as 
of  peculiar  importance.  He  also  pledges  to 
the  Government  the  hearty  support  of  the 
entire  nation  in  continuing  the  policy  that 
has  already  been  accepted.  At  the  same 
time  he  pays  a  curteous  tribute  to  the  French 
Government,  especially  to  the  conciliatory 
manner  of   the  Minister  of    Foreign  Affairs, 


and  expresses  the  hope  that  it  will  appear 
that  this  expedition  was  in  truth  what  some 
had  claimed  it  to  be — an  expedition  of  inves- 
tigation and  discovery  rather  than  of  military 
aggression.  Various  reports  from  London 
indicate  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  find  a 
way  out  along  this  line.  It  is  suggested  that 
Major  Marchand  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue  his  explorations  in  the  direction  of 
Darfiir,  receiving  aid  and  supplies  from  the 
British  Government.  Another  plan  is  to  find 
a  high  place  of  promotion  for  him.  It  is  re- 
ported, also,  that  while  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  strenuous  as  to  the  Nile  Valley,  it 
has  no  particular  objection  to  France  occu- 
pying some  other  section,  and  that  Mr.  Bal- 
four as  well  as  Lord  Salisbury  realizes  that  it 
is  possible  to  overdo  British  expansion  on 
that  continent,  and  load  the  Empire  up  more 
heavily  than  it  can  carry.  As  a  result  of  it 
all  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  danger  of 
hostilities. 


Emperor  William  has 
Anarchists    threaten  .  ,  .     t->  1 

_.  ttt-11-  started   on  his  Pales- 

Emperor  William. 

tine  trip,  leaving  Ven- 
ice on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  and  reach- 
ing Constantinople  on  the  17th.  There  was 
a  slight  delay  on  account  of  a  storm  in  the 
^Egean  Sea,  which  obliged  the  party  to  put 
into  port  for  a  while.  Scarcely  had  the 
party  left  Venice,  where  they  were  received 
with  a  royal  welcome  by  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Italy,  when  news  came  from  Alexandria  of 
the  arrest  of  a  large  numbei  of  anarchists 
charged  with  a  plot  against  the  Emperor. 
Their  plan  was  to  engage  a  room  in  Cairo  on 
a  narrow  street,  through  which  the  Emperor 
would  pass,  and  throw  bombs  at  his  car- 
riage. The  visit  to  Egypt  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  plotters  transferred  their  plan 
to  Jerusalem.  For  some  time,  however, 
Harrington  Bey,  a  British  military  officer, 
and  commandant  of  the  Alexandrian  police 
under  the  Egyptian  Government,  had  been 
aware  of  the  existence  of  anarchistic  move- 
ments, and  had  been  watching  a  number  of 
Italians.  With  the  men  arrested  were  found 
a  number  of  bombs,  consisting  of  iron 
shells  bound  with  steel  wire,  having  an  inner 
lining  of  porcelain,  containing  gun-cotton 
and  fulminate  of  mercury.  Special  "steps 
have    been    taken    to   guard    the    Emperor 
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during  the  whole  of  his  Palestine  trip,  and  a 
large  number  of  Italians  under  suspicion  have 
been  arrested.  At  Constantinople  also  the 
police  are  taking  extraordinary  precautions. 
There  are  a  great  many  Italians  of  bad 
character  in  the  city,  and  all  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  whose  actions  are  suspicious  are 
to  be  seized  and  taken  to  the  frontier.  The 
Sultan,  it  is  reported,  has  asked  that  the 
official  program  of  the  Imperial  party  be  kept 
entirely  secret.  It  is  also  announced  that 
in  addition  to  the  plot  against  Emperor  Wil- 
liam there  is  one  discovered,  already  well 
matured,  for  the  murder  of  King  Humbert, 
of  Italy. 


Turkey  Yields. 


After  every   effort   to  post- 


pone the  inevitable  the 
Turkish  Government  has  given  its  final 
orders  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
Turkish  garrisons  in  Crete.  Throughout 
the  week  effort  after  effort  was  made  to  se- 
cure some  modification  of  the  demands  of 
the  ambassadors;  but  they  absolutely  refused 
to  yield  in  the  slightest  degree.  One  of  these 
demands  was  that  three  fortified  places 
should  be  held  by  the  Sultan  with  garrisons 
sufficient  to  protect  the  Mohammedans  and 
defend  the  Turkish  flag.  An  illustration  of 
the  Turkish  way  of  dealing  was  furnished  by 
the  fact  that  in  response  to  the  order  to  de- 
liver uparms,  only  a  very  small  number  of  effi- 
cient weapons  were  surrendered, showing  that 
the  population  was  still  thoroughly  equipped 
for  agressive  action.  It  is  reported  that  Ad- 
miral Canevaro,  the  Italian  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  has  stated  that  in  all  these  steps 
Germany  and  Austria  had  given  most  cor- 
dial moral  support  to  the  other  Powers,  tho 
they  did  not  care  to  take  overt  action.  He 
also  said  that  Great  Britain  desired  to  remain 
in  Crete,  but  that  the  other  Powers  would 
not  give  their  consent  to  her  permanent  oc- 
cupation of  the  island.  The  Hon.  Oscar  S. 
Straus  had  an  audience  with  the  Sultan,  the 
reception  being  of  the  most  cordial  character. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  proposition  that 
the  Turkish  Legation  at  Washington  and 
the  American  Legation  at  Constantinople  be 
both  raised  to  the  rank  of  Embassy,  and  it 
was  stated  by  the  Sultan  that  the  suggestion 
would  be  taken  under  careful  considera- 
tion. 


r*,  .  _,   „  There    has    been    the  usu- 

Chinese  Reform. 

al    seesaw    in    the     reports 

from  China.  Early  in  the  week  it  was  an- 
nounced that  an  imperial  edict  had  ordered 
the  suppression  of  the  native  press  and  the 
punishment  of  the  editors,  and  canceled  all 
the  new  methods  of  examination  promulga- 
ted in  the  last  twelvemonths.  Officials  who 
had  signed  memorials  in  favor  of  reform  were 
dismissed  from  office  and  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture abolished,  its  president  being  de- 
prived of  his  rank,  while  a  memorial  im- 
peached him  as  favoring  "foreign  devils." 
Huang,  the  ex-Chinese  Consul  at  Singapore, 
and  lately  appointed  Minister  to  Japan,  was 
arrested  in  Shanghai  by  order  of  the  Dowa- 
ger Empress,  and  there  was  a  general  pro- 
scription of  the  progressives,  resulting  in  a 
reign  of  terror.  The  edict  was  given  by  her 
sole  authority.  At  the  close  of  the  week 
comes  a  very  different  type  of  news.  An 
edict  has  been  issued  in  which  the  Empress 
Dowager  promises  to  attend  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  and  to  do  the  best  to  secure 
prosperity;  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
two  boards  of  trade,  one  at  Shanghai  and  one 
at  Hankau,  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  South  Empire  and  the  Yang-tse  Valley, 
including  Shansi.  In  connection  with  this 
it  is  reported  that  Prince  Ching,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Tsungli  Yamen,  has  informed 
the  British  Ambassador  officially  that  the 
Empress  Dowager  is  by  no  means  opposed  to 
general  reform,  but  only  to  such  violent  and 
impracticable  reforms  as  had  been  hastily  de- 
creed, and  would  proceed  on  lines  more 
adapted  to  Chinese  conditions.  As  to  the 
Emperor  himself  there  are  various  reports. 
Prince  Ching's  report  to  the  British  Ambas- 
sador included  the  statement  that  the  Em- 
peror's health  was  improving.  At  the  same 
time  come  reports  of  the  general  expecta- 
tion that  he  will  be  formally  deposed  on 
November  23d,  the  birthday  of  the  Empress 
Dowager,  and  that  Prince  Jun,  a  boy  of 
thirteen,  will  be  nominated  as  his  successor. 
The  foreign  guard  in  Peking  has  been  re- 
enforced  by  a  company  of  French  marines, 
and  the  Japanese  Government  has  ordered  a 
company  to  protect  the  Japanese  Legation  in 
the  city.  There  is  general  expectation  that 
these  foreign  troops  once  in  the  city  will  not 
leave  for  some  time. 


AN  ANGLO-SAXON    POLICY  UN-AMERICAN. 


BY    ETHELBERT    D.  WARFIELD,   LL.D., 

President  of  Lafayette  College. 


High  ideals  are  essential  to  the  political 
welfare  of  a  free  people.  They  are  some- 
what dreaded  by  the  conservative,  who  are 
conscious  of  practical  shortcomings  in  the 
more  prosaic  of  public  duties,  and  even  more 
dreaded  by  politicians  who  fear  to  be  tried 
by  any  lofty  standard  of  achievement.  But 
patriotic  conservatives  and  self-satisfied  pub- 
lic officials  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
we  must  have  progress,  and  in  order  to  have 
progress  we  must  have  noble  purposes. 

Without  discrediting  the  sound  judgment 
which  is  essential  to  any  high  thought,  the 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  worthy  of 
his  national  traditions  must  plan  and  strive 
for  an  enlarged  national  horizon.  The  dan- 
ger, indeed,  is  not,  as  some  would  have  us 
think,  that  we  shall  plan  too  largely,  but  rather 
that  our  fundamental  ideas  shall  be  too  nar- 
row. For  instance,  from  the  current  discus- 
sions in  the  daily  press  it  is  plain  that  atten- 
tion is  being  directed  entirely  too  exclusively 
to  commercial  problems  on  the  side  of  the 
advocates  of  expansion,  while  the  opponents 
of  such  a  policy  concentrate  their  attention 
on  problems  of  public  administration.  There 
is  a  question,  however,  antecedent  to  all  such 
questions,  which  demands  our  thoughtful 
consideration.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the 
test  of  our  fidelity  to  our  own  past  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  cur  capacity  to  rise  to  a 
world-wide  philosophy  on  the  other.  It  is 
put  to  us  by  the  oft-repeated  urging  of  those 
who  are  dominated  by  English  ideas  of  an 
"  Anglo-Saxon"  federation. 

This  phrase  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  is  well 
enough  in  the  way  of  a  colloquialism  for  an 
older  and  less  particular  Englishry;  but  it 
stands  for  a  narrow  conception  of  what  even 
England's  vital  force  has  been.  Anglo-Nor- 
man were  a  better  phrase,  but  that  unduly 
disregards  the  Celtic  infusion  in  English  life 
and  thought;  and  even  British  with  all  the 
composite  elements  that  can  be  packed  into 
any  idea  to  be  drawn  from  Greater  Britain, 
girdling  as  it  does  the  round  earth,  lacks 
liberality  of  usage  and  of  thought  to  which 
we  as  Americans  are  forever  pledged. 


We  love  England.  We  love  its  past;  we 
love  much  of  its  history;  we  love  its  speech — 
when  reasonably  modified  in  form  and  utter- 
ance; above  all,  we  love  its  literature.  King 
Shakespeare's  land  is  much  more  real  to  us 
than  Queen  Victoria's.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  look  upon  the 
green  fields  of  old  England  care  far  more  for 
Stratford-on-Avon  than  for  royal  Windsor, 
far  more  for  the  Tower  than  for  Buckingham 
Palace,  far  more  for  memories  of  Raleigh, 
Sydney  and  Cromwell,  than  for  associations 
of  Peel,  Russell  and  Disraeli.  We  love  Eng- 
land; but  we  feel  more  at  home  in  West- 
minster Abbey  than  in  the  Parliament 
Houses.  In  the  Abbey  we  meet  with  kin- 
dred souls  who  have  thought  and  sung  and 
written  with  the  larger  zeal  for  humanity  and 
God;  in  the  Parliament  House  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  largest  policy  has  had  for 
its  central  sun,  not  mankind,  nor  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  little  England.  We  bow  the  head 
with  no  small  recognition  of  the  vigor  and 
the  attendant  humaneness  of  the  policies 
here  proclaimed.  We  can  see  that  Scotland 
has  been  better  for  the  Union,  and  we  can 
hope  that  Ireland  has  been  no  worse  for  her 
incorporation  into  it.  We  can  perceive  that 
here  a  group  of  patriots  finally  succeeded  in 
showing  how  foolish  it  was  to  alienate  the 
goodly  colonies  of  the  New  World;  and  we 
can  rejoice  both  that  we  are  free,  and  that 
we  taught  England  how  to  rule  her  other 
colonies  well.  With  somewhat  growing  ad- 
miration we  can  include  India  and  Austra- 
lia, and  even  South  Africa  and  Egypt,  in 
our  estimate  of  what  England  in  doing  good 
for  herself  has  done  for  others. 

But  we  are  bound  to  be  most  happy  that 
we  learned  from  the  mother  land  the  unwis- 
dom of  a  policy  centered  in  a  fragment  of  a 
State.  We  did  not  make  the  new  West  trib- 
utary to  the  original  States.  We  broke  the 
early  limitations  on  the  suffrage.  We  re- 
fused, with  the  one  shameful  exception  of 
the  Chinese,  to  discriminate  in  our  concep- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  that  even  for  Great 
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Britain  to  talk  of  an  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  policy 
for  herself  would  be  to  be  false  to  some  of  her 
most  vigorous  sources  of  strength.  Certain- 
ly it  is  mere  midsummer  madness  for  Ameri- 
cans to  shut  their  own  horizon  in  by  clouds 
of  British  prejudice.  Without  disowning  our 
birthright  of  English  freedom,  without  aba- 
tingour  respect  for  English  law  and  precedent, 
without  ceasing  to  think  that  the  best  things 
in  our  civilization  came  from  England,  we 
are  not  so  unwise  as  to  refuse  recognition  to 
the  fine  forces  which  have  entered  our  na- 
tional life  from  other  lands  and  races  We 
owe  a  vast  debt  to  little  Holland,  especially 
for  her  early  outpouring  on  New  Netherlands; 
our  debt  to  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian 
lands  is  not  only  great,  but  steadily  growing; 
Frarce  contributed  early  and  richly  to  our 
settlement,  and  other  Latin  races  notalittle; 
and  the  Irish  emigration,  both  Scot  and 
Milesian,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic, 
has  been  vast  and  vigorous.  Who  shall  say 
that  we  are  poorer  as  a  people  for  having  as 
real  a  right  to  count  among  our  national 
forefathers  Luther,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  and  Coligny,  as  Alfred, 
Simon  de  Montfort  and  Hampden?  Nay,  to 
claim  for  ourselves  part  and  parcel  in  such 
later  lives  as  those  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  Bis- 
marck and  Cavour,  quite  as  much  as  in  those 
of  Cobden,  Bright  and  Gladstone.  Granting 
that  we  are  nearer  to  the  Englishmen  if  their 
policy  can  be  sympathized  with,  are  we  not 
as  near  to  the  Continental  foreigner  as  to  any 
English  Tory  prime  minister  of  a  hundred 
years  past  ? 

In  short,  what  we  are  entitled  to  do  is  to 
seek  the  noblest  inspiration  to  be  found  in 
every  land,  and  to  refuse  every  limitation 
which  shuts  us  out  from  sharing  the  largest 
views  of  every  nation.  We  can  deplore  the 
loss  to  Germany  of  her  beloved  Frederick  the 
Noble,  and  her  reactionary  trials  at  the  hands 
of  William  the  Frantic;  but  we  cannot  in 
justice  to  ourselves  decline  to  see  how  large 
a  part  of  our  citizens  turn  with  just  pride  to 
Germany.  And  it  is  permitted  us  to  hope 
that  in  a  few  years  Germany  will  resume  her 
share  in  a  generous  and  humane  effort  to 
civilize  the  world.  And  surely  we  shall  not 
lightly  give  up  our  long  and  closely  knit 
friendship  with  France  so  long  as  the  names 
>  Franklin     and    Lafayette,     Gallatin    and 


Rochambeau,  are  familiar  reminders  of  many 
and  varied  ties. 

What  we  must  desire  is  not  the  preponder- 
ance of  one  race — still  less  of  one  Govern- 
ment. An  all  supreme  Anglo-Saxon  Feder- 
ation is  the  dream  of  petty  selfishness.  What 
we  must  desire  is  that  truth  and  righteous- 
ness shall  prevail  on  the  earth.  Mutual  un- 
derstanding, mutual  good  will  and  a  fair 
share  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  a  much 
higher  policy  than  that  of  mutual  suspicion, 
mutual  hostility  and  medieval  exclusiveness 
in  trade.  The  steps  toward  this  may  lead  to 
closer  and  more  kindly  relations  with  Eng- 
land first;  but  they  must  not  stop  there.  We 
must  not  be  bound  to  England  for  England's 
benefit  solely,  nor  for  our  benefit  only;  nor 
even  for  the  benefit  of  both,  unless  such 
benefit  is  compatible  with  the  eventual  wel- 
fare of  the  human  race.  There  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  seeking  admittance  to  a 
share  in  the  trade  of  a  country  and  seeking 
the  exclusive  right  to  trade  with  a  country. 
1  The  former  is  fair  for  us  and  fair  for  any 
combination,  actual  or  tacit,  which  we  may 
form.  The  latter,  popular  as  it  seems  with 
so  many  European  Governments  (I  will  not 
say  peoples)  at  the  present  time,  is  beneath 
our  standards  of  international  right. 

The  Christian  people  of  England  and 
America  have  for  many  years  shown  by  their 
efforts  to  Christianize  the  heathen  world  the 
practical  possibilities  of  a  sentimental  love 
for  mankind.  The  public  policy  of  America 
has  always  been  influenced,  if  not  always  di- 
rected, by  the  Christian  sentiments  of  her 
people.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
these  two  things  will  be  brought  more  and 
more  closely  together.  Trade  will  follow  the 
preacner  of  righteousness,  and  the  preaching 
of  righteousness  will  become  a  part  of  the 
business  of  trade.  In  order  to  do  this  we 
must  have  sympathies  infinitely  larger  than 
can  be  included  in  an  "  Anglo-Saxon  policy." 
We  must  own  a  real  brotherhood  with  Celt 
and  Teuton,  Spaniard  and  Slav;  we  must 
feel  it  obligatory  to  deal  fairly  with  Malays 
and  Negritos,  and  that  China  exists  for  some 
other  end  than  international  robbery. 

We  have  fought  a  great  battle  for  the  op- 
pressed of  alien  races  in  the  name  of  human- 
ity. In  the  name  of  humanity  and  of  God, 
let  us   maintain  a  national  warmth    of  heart 
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and  breadth  of  sympathy  which  shall  know- 
no  blind  prejudice  of  race  and  own  all  hon- 
orable impulses  toward  world-wide  justice, 
friendship  and  liberty.  This  can  be  most 
surely  forwarded  by  continuing  our  long- 
settled  policy  of  friendly  but  untrammeled  re- 


lations to  all  nations,  doing  meanwhile  our 
utmost  to  fix  and  foster  a  strong  interna- 
tional law,  and  a  general  acceptance  of  inter- 
national arbitration  of  all  matters  of  dis- 
pute. 

Easton,  Penn. 


NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND. 

BY   JUSTIN    MCCARTHY,    M.  P. 

The   appeal    of   the   Czar    has,  up  to   the     across  her  path  in  one  part  of  Africa  or  the 
present,  produced    hardly  an    echo,  in  Eng-     other;  and,   on  the   whole,   that  it   is  about 


land  at  least.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that 
it  has  dropped  dead;  but  it  certainly  has  not 
made  much  of  a  vital  impression  on  the 
English  public.  Of  course,  it  has  been  duly 
considered  by  statesmanship  and  by  diplo- 
macy, and  its  basis  of  negotiations  has  been 
formally  accepted,  and  the  Peace  Commis- 
sioners from  America  have  already  arrived  in 
London  on  their  way  to  Paris.  The  Com- 
mission, no  doubt,  will  hold  its  sittings,  and 
the  proposals  of  the  Czar  will  be  duly  con- 
sidered; and  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  such  a 
prophet  of  evil  as  to  say  that  nothing  will 
come  of  them.  But  I  confess  to  a  sense  of 
profound  disappointment  at  the  want  of 
public  interest  with  which  the  Czar's  pro- 
posal has  been  received  in  this  country.  The 
time  of  its  issue  was  rather  unfortunate,  so 
far  as  what  may  be  called  dramatic  effect  was 
concerned;  the  triumph  of  English  arms  in 
the  Sudan  drew  public  attention  away  almost 
at  once;  we  were  too  full  of  the  glory  of  a 
warlike  campaign  and  a  triumph  in  war  to 
have  much  interest  left  for  a  proposal  in 
favor  of  universal  peace.  Then  the  Dreyfus 
case  took  up  a  great  space  in  the  newspapers 
every  day,  and  there  was  the  assassination  of 
the  Empress  of  Austria,  and  there  were  fears 
that  the  French  were  about  to  come  across 
our  war-path  in  the  Nile  Valley;  and  the  truth 
is  that  the  readers  of  newspapers  generally 
soon  forgot  all  about  the  Czar's  proposal. 

People -in  this  country  do  not  care  much 
at  present  about  abstract  propositions  in 
favor  of  peace.  There  is  a  common  impres- 
sion all  over  the  country  that  England  has 
not  been  doing  very  well  in  foreign  affairs  of 
late;  that  she  has  been  outwitted  by  Russia; 
that  she  is  intrigued  against  by  Germany; 
that  the  French  are  as  likely  as  not  to  come 


time  for  her  to  be  doing   something  very  big 
if  she  wants  to  maintain    her    place    in    the 
music-halls  of  London.    I  have  asked  several 
intelligent   persons  who   profess  to  feel  very 
strongly  on  the  subject;  but  I  have   not  as 
yet  got  any  answer  that   seemed  to  me  quite 
satisfactory.     One  friend   tells  me  that   the 
great  thing  would  be  to  "chaw  up  "   Russia; 
but  I  am  a  man  ignorant  of   military  affairs, 
and  I  do  not  exactly  know  how  that  opera- 
tion is  to   be  instantaneously  accomplished. 
Another  friend  is  of  opinion  that  we  ought 
at    once   to    annex   the    greater    portion    of 
China  ;    but   this,    too,   seems   to    my   unin- 
structed  mind  an  achievement  which,  even  if 
easy  of  accomplishment  in  itself,  would  hard- 
ly tend  to  increase  the  good  will  of  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  toward  us.     In  the  mean- 
time the  proposal  of  the  Czar  hangs  fire.   We 
are  sadly  in  want  of  some  strong,  command- 
ing voice  to  speak  out  for  a  peace  policy  in 
England;  we  have  no  one  now  who  even  tries 
to  play  the  part  which   was   once   performed 
by  Cobden  and   Bright  ;  nor  have   I   heard 
that  from  the  pulpits  of  England  has  come 
any   general    appeal    in    favor    of    a    policy 
of  peace.      The   idea    seems   to    have   gone 
out  of  fashion  somehow;  and  I  am  strong- 
ly   inclined     to     believe     that     the     Minis- 
ter who  first  gets  us  into  a   war  with  some 
foreign    Power  will    be,   for  a  time  at  least, 
the     most    popular    Minister    England    has 
lately  known.     I    am    sorry  for  it.     I  think 
England  would  have  done  a  wise  and  a  great 
thing  by  giving  a  cordial  and  universal   wel- 
come to   the  proposal  of  the  Czar,  and   by 
setting  about  earnestly  with   heart  and  brain 
to  make  the  scheme  for  general  peace  as  far 
as  possible  a  reality.     But  then,  as  the  read- 
ers of  The  Independent  are  probably  aware, 
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I  am  a  politician  of  an  old-fashioned  school; 
I  am  a  believer  in  the  glory  of  peace  rather 
than  in  the  glory  of  war;  I  feel  not  the  least 
joy  in  a  policy  of  territorial  annexation;  I  be- 
lieve the  first  duty  of  English  statesmen  is  to 
look  after  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  these 
islands.  Some  of  my  friends  say  that  I  am  a 
"  Little  Englander,"  and  therefore  unable  to 
appreciate  England's  conquering  duty;  and 
others  again  point  out  that,  being  an  Irish- 
man, I  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  heroic  ambitions  of  the  Brit- 
ish Jingo.  Therefore  I  do  not  ask  the  read- 
ers of  The  Independent  to  take  my  views 
on  these  subjects  as  the  views  of  the  English 
public.  I  only  say  that  I  am  a  lover  of 
peace,  and  that  I  still  hope  something  may 
come  of  the  Czar's  manifesto,  and  that  I  wish 
people  here  could  be  induced  to  think  a  little 
more  about  it  and  not  to  assume  that  noth- 
ing but  craft  and  treachery  can  come  from 
the  lips  of  a  Russian  sovereign. 

I  am  delighted  to  find  that  some  of  the 
London  journals  have  already  given  a  warm 
welcome  to  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler's  ac- 
count of  his  experiences  in  England  some 
thirty  years  ago. 

Professor  Tyler  is  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
My  acquaintance  with  him  began,  I  think, 
in  the  offices  of  The  Independent;  and 
since  then  I  have  spent  many  pleasant  days 
with  him  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  in 
Ann  Arbor,  and  at  Cornell  University,  and 
in  dear  old  London  itself.  Indeed,  I  may 
perhaps  mention  the  fact  that  in  one  of  my 
novels  I  endeavored  to  give  a  description  of 
some  social  groups  in  a  certain  university 
town  of  Michigan  which  I  disguised  under 
the  name  of  New  Padua,  and  in  which  my 
friend  Professor  Tyler  figures  in  form  and 
manner  not  altogether  perhaps  unrecogniza- 
ble by  the  Professor's  personal  friends.  Such 
a  book  as  Professor  Tyler's  is  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  historian.  The  impressions 
formed  of  English  life,  social  and  political,  by 
a  highly  cultivated  and  intellectual  American 
observer  must  always  throw  an  instructive 
light  on  the  history  of  the  time.  Even  al- 
ready we  are  far  enough  away  from  the  time 
which  Professor  Tyler  describes  to  enable  us 
to  studv  his  pictures  of  England  as  something 
removed  from  the  passions  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  moment,  and  to  appreciate  the  useful- 


ness of  the  illustrations  which  tell  us  how  we 
looked  thirty  years  ago  in  the  eyes  of  a  dis- 
interested and  on  the  whole  sympathetic  but 
not  uncritical  foreign  observer.  I  well  re- 
member having  many  talks  with  Professor 
Tyler  about  the  public  men  who  came  under 
his  notice  during  his  stay  in  England,  and 
the  political  events  which  were  then  in  agi- 
tation. It  seemed  like  a  return  to  dear  old 
times  when  my  memory  was  recalled  to  these 
talks  by  the  book  and  by  the  name  of  its 
author. 

The  heroine  of  the  hour  at  present  in  Lon- 
don is  Mrs.  Rachel  Beer,  wife  of  the  propri- 
etor of  The  Observer  and  the  Sunday  Times, 
and  herself  the  directress  of  one  or  both 
these  papers.  These  are  the  two  great  Sun- 
day papers  of  London,  and  the  present  ex- 
citement all  comes  of  the  Dreyfus  case. 
Major  Esterhazy,  one  of  the  principal  actors 
in  that  extraordinary  drama,  lately  disap- 
peared from  Paris — I  suppose  I  must  not  say 
escaped  from  Paris;  and  while  the  world  in 
general  neither  knew  nor  guessed  whither  he 
had  gone  The  Observer  suddenly  announced 
that  he  was  in  London,  and  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  make  a  full  explanation  of  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  constructing  the  charges 
against  Dreyfus.  On  the  Sunday  after,  The 
Observer  published  what  professed  to  be  a  full 
statement  of  the  explanations  which  Major 
Esterhazy  proposes  to  make,  and  gave  it  on 
the  authority  of  Mrs.  Beer,  to  whom  the 
whole  story  was  declared  to  have  been  re- 
vealed. Yesterday  Major  Esterhazy  pub- 
lished a  letter  declaring  that  he  will  accept 
the  responsibility  of  no  statements  not  pub- 
lished with  his  own  signature  and  under  his 
own  authority,  but  not  saying  that  he  did  or 
did  not  make  to  Mrs.  Beer  the  avowals  which 
she  published.  Anyhow,  Mrs.  Beer  is  for  the 
present  in  full  possession  of  the  stage.  The 
only  remarks  I  wish  to  make  on  the  subject 
have  to  do  with  Mrs.  Beer  herself.  I  have 
known  her  since  her  unmarried  days  when 
she  was  Miss  Rachel  Sassoon,  member  of  a 
very  wealthy  and  influential  family,  and  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  her  acquaintance  ever 
since.  She  always  seemed  to  me  absolutely 
the  most  shy  and  silent  woman  I  had  ever 
met;  she  appeared  to  carry  modest  reserve  to 
its  extreme  verge,  and  to  shrink  away,  as  far 
as  the   manners  of  the  drawing-room  would 
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possibly  admit,  from  any  kind  of  general  no- 
tice. And  now  behold,  she  is  for  the  pres- 
ent, at  all  events,  the  most  prominent  figure 
in  the  amazing  Dreyfus  case.  I  can  only  say 
for  myself  that  whatever  Mrs.  Beer  declares 


to  be  true  and  within  her  own  knowledge,  I 
am  perfectly  ready  to  believe,  and  that  I  am 
as  certain  of  the  integrity  of  her  purpose  as  I 
am  of  her  truthfulness. 

London,  England. 


CONCERNING  THE  ADMIRALS. 


BY    PARK    BENJAMIN. 


Republics  always  seem  to  have  trouble  in 
finding  for  their  worthies  proper  rewards. 
Doubtless  they  occasionally  give  up  the 
effort  in  despair,  and  for  that  reason  get 
themselves  called  ungrateful.  The  difficulty, 
at  least  in  this  country,  is  not  so  great  when 
purely  political  service  is  to  be  recompensed, 
because  we  usually  hand  over  matters  of  that 
sort  to  a  "  boss  "  who  gives  his  whole  mind 
to  it,  and  "turns  down"  any  one  who  dis- 
putes the  equities  in  his  distribution  of  our 
property.  But  the  boss  system  has  not  yet 
extended  to  the  navy,  and  therefore  we  are 
permitted  still  to  wrestle  unaided  with  the 
problem. 

So  far  we  have  made  pretty  poor  work  of 
it.  The  inequitable  results  of  the  advance- 
ment in  numbers  of  certain  officers  who  took 
part  in  the  engagements  at  Manila  and  San- 
tiago have  brought  down  upon  the  present 
system  suoh  a  storm  of  adverse  criticism  that 
even  the  Navy  Department,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  be  moderately  familiar  with  it, 
has  not  hesitated  openly  to  express  "con- 
sternation." And  well  it  might.  Here  is  a 
captain  promoted  for  gallantry  at  Manila 
and  afterward  deprived  of  half  his  reward  be- 
cause another  captain  was  gallant  at  Santiago. 
Here  is  one  of  the  hardest  working  com- 
manders in  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet  degraded 
in  position  (because  he  did  not  happen  to 
be  at  Santiago)  to  an  extent  as  great  as  a 
court  martial  would  have  inflicted  for  a  seri. 
ous  dereliction,  and  thus  debarred  from  ever 
becoming  an  admiral  and  virtually  fined 
$9,000.  Here  is  another  commander  pro- 
moted, then  through  some  erroneous  under- 
standing reported  all  over  the  country  as  pro- 
testing against  being  thus  put  over  the  heads 
of  his  comrades  and  now  appearing  before 
the  President  jointly  with  Senator  Piatt 
to   claim  that  he  ought   to    be   put    up  five 


numbers  instead  of  two,  which  it  seems 
is  all  he  has  effectively  been  advanced;  and 
pointing  out  that  he  has  actually  been  pro- 
moted down-stairs,  because,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  he  would  have  become  a 
rear-admiral,  and  now,  by  reason  of  his  new 
position  on  the  list,  will  be  retired  before  he 
can  get  to  that  grade.  No  wonder  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation,  whose  chief  also  saw  his  pro- 
spective admiral's  stars  beginning  to  vanish, 
tackled  the  matter;  but  its  learned  scheme  to 
straighten  it  out  merely  collided  with  the 
Judge  Advocate-General,  and  evoked  from 
that  functionary  an  "opinion"  which  leaves 
the  whole  thing  more  muddled  than  ever, 
and  waiting  for  Congress  to  "do  some- 
thing." 

But  of  course  this  only  affects  the  naval 
officers  who  want  to  be  admirals,  and  not 
those  who  are  already  so.  Even  up  to  the 
hights  of  the  naval  Olympus  whereon  the 
latter  abide,  carping  tribulations  wiil  creep. 
There  is  the  Sampson  controversy;  and  a 
board  of  officers  appointed  by  Rear- Ad- 
miral Sampson  himself  has  just  investigated 
the  whereabouts  of  the  flag-ship  during  the 
Santiago  fight,  apparently. for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  whether  the  distribution  of  honors 
which  followed  closely  upon  that  event  was, 
after  all,  correctly  made.  The  opponents  of 
Rear- Admiral  Sampson  (they  are  not  neces- 
sarily supporters  of  Rear-Admiral  Schley) 
aver  that  he  was  not  in  command  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Santiago;  that  he  was  too  far  off  to 
exercise  any  control;  that  his  assertion  that 
he  knew  Cervera's  escape  by  daylight  to  be 
imminent  is  disproved  by  his  own  act,  name- 
ly, the  withdrawal  from  her  station  of  the 
"  New  York,"  which  was  one  of  the  two  fast 
ships  which  alone  could  be  relied  upon  to 
catch  Cervera's  speedy  vessels;  and  that  he 
made  no  plan  for  the  fleet  to  follow  in  event 
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of  an  attempted  escape;  none  is  set  forth  in 
his  orders,  and  that  the  captains  simply 
obeyed  the  articles  of  war  in  closing  in  upon 
the  enemy.  His  adherents  claim  that  it  was 
Admiral  Sampson's  watchfulness  and  the 
disposition  of  his  fleet  which  kept  Cervera's 
fleet  in  Santiago  Harbor,until  by  the  tighten- 
ing of  Shafter's  lines  the  Spaniards  were 
compelled  to  give  battle  at  a  time  and  under 
circumstances  when  his  defeat  was  a  foregone 
conclusion;  and  that  the  presence  of  the 
Admiral  in  the  thick  of  the  fray  would  not, 
as  events  proved,  in  any  wise  have  altered 
the  result. 

Admiral  Schley's  opponents  assert  that  his 
part  in  the  Santiago  action  was  practically 
nil;  that  he  was  virtually  merely  a  "pas- 
senger" in  the  "  Brooklyn"  ;  that  the  honor 
of  the  fight  if  not  Sampson's  belongs  to 
the  individual  captains,  who  got  no  more 
direction  during  the  engagement  from  Schley 
than  they  did  from  the  Admiral.  His  ad- 
vocates claim  that  he  found  Cervera  and 
bottled  him  before  Sampson  arrived;  that 
his  handling  of  the  "  Brooklyn  "  first  pre- 
vented the  "Vizcaya"  from  carrying  out 
her  obvious  intention  to  ram,  and  then 
drove  the  "Colon  "  landwards  and  kept  her 
in  check  until  the  "Oregon  "  could  come  up; 
that  he  was,  in  the  language  of  paragraph  18 
of  the  "Regulations,"  "  the  senior  line  offi- 
cer on  the  spot"  whose  duty  it  then  is  to  "as- 
sume command  and  direct  the  movements 
and  efforts  of  all  persons  in  the  navy  pres- 
ent." 

A^  Naval  Board  appointed  by  Rear- Ad- 
miral Sampson,  composed  of  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Wainwright,  of  the  "Glouces- 
ter," and  the  navigating  officers  of  the  ves- 
sels taking  part  in  theiSantiago  engagement, 
has  recently  determined  the  precise  location 
of  each  of  our  vessels  during  the  Santiago 
engagement;  and  this  will  no  doubt  hereafter 
be  useful  in  determining  the  respective 
shares  of  credit  of  the  two  Admirals  in  that 
victory.  But  it  by  no  means  settles  the 
question,  despite  the  somewhat  hasty  con- 
clusions of  several  newspaper  advocates  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  It  is  no  function 
of  junior  officers  of  the  navy,  whether  on 
Boards  or  otherwise,  to  criticise  the  acts  of 
their  superiors;  nor  could  discipline  well  ex- 
ist if  this  were  permitted.   Even  the  inference 


which  has  been  drawn  from  all  published 
accounts  of  the  battle  that  the  brunt  of 
the  fighting  was  borne  by  the  "Oregon," 
"Texas"  and  "Iowa"  does  not  seem  to  be 
consistent  with  the  report  of  Commander 
Eaton,  of  the  "Resolute,"  published  in  the 
newspapers  simultaneously  with  the  Board's 
report,  to  the  effect  that  the  "Indiana"  re- 
ceived the  fire  of  all  the  Spanish  vessels  when 
they  emerged,  and  that  the  projectiles  of 
that  vessel  did  great  execution  among 
them. 

The  benefits  derived  by  Rear-Admirals 
Sampson  and  Schley  divide  themselves  into 
prize  and  bounty  money  and  promotion.  If 
published  reports  be  correct  Admiral  Schley's 
pecuniary  return  in  bounty  money  comes  to 
about  $6,125.  His  promotion  to  Real- Ad- 
miral from  Commodore  carried  him  over  the 
heads  of  six  officers  of  the  latter  grade.  In 
ordinary  course  had  the  war  not  taken  place 
he   would    have    become   a    rear-admiral    in 

1 901,  and  have  retired  in  October  in  the  same 
year.  He  therefore  reaches  his  highest  grade 
about  two  years  and  four  months  earlier 
than  he  would  have  done,  and  gains  in  all 
about  $2,300  difference  in  pay.  Total  ap- 
parent returns  to  Admiral  Schley,  therefore, 

$8,425. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  value  of  the 
prizes  captured  by  Rear-Admiral  Sampson's 
fleet  is  $3,000,000,  of  this  the  Commander-in- 
Chief's  share  would  be  one-twentieth,  or 
$1 50,000.  Assume  that  he  nets  but  half  that, 
or  $75,000.  The  bounty  money  for  the  San- 
tiago victory  is  estimated  at  $245,000,  and  of 
this  the  Admiral's  share  would  be  $12,250. 
Ordinarily  Admiral  Sampson  would  not  have 
attained  the  rear-admiral's  grade  before  his 
retirement  for  age,  which  occurs  in  February, 

1902.  He  thus  gains  about  $3,500  increase 
of  pay  while  on  the  active  list,  and  (taking 
expectancy  of  life  'at  age  62  to  be  twelve 
years)  $9,000  while  on  the  retired  list.  Total 
apparent  returns  to  Admiral  Sampson,  there- 
fore, $99,75°. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  said  or  argued  con- 
cerning Admirals  Schley  and  Sampson — 
indeed,  whatever  may  be  said  or  argued 
about  the  merits  or  demerits  of  anybody  else 
in  the  service  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  during  the  late  war,  it  is  admitted 
that    there    has  been    one    great    reputation 
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made  which  is  unblemished  and  indisputable, 
and  that  belongs  to  Rear-Admiral  George 
Dewey.  So  far  from  lapse  of  time  and  the 
appreciation  of  details  detracting  from  the 
splendor  of  his  achievement,  every  added 
fact  enhances  it.  His  fight  was  so  completely 
an  admiral's  victory,  so  entirely  the  result 
of  his  own  individual  genius,  audacity  and 
skill,  that  the  rewards  bestowed  upon  his 
commanding  officers  seem  almost  needless. 
The  bounty  money  allotted  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila  is  $178,400 
— about  the  value  of  one  torpedo-boat,  and  a 
little  more  than  half  the  amount  we  paid  for 
the  "  Merrimac,"  which  Hobson  sank  at 
Santiago.  Of  this  Admiral  Dewey's  share  is 
$8,920.  He  was  promoted  from  Commodore 
to  Rear-Admiral  in  May,  1898,  passing  over 
but  two  seniors.  He  would  have  reached 
the  same  grade  in  September  in  ordinary  ad- 
vancement had  there  been  no  war.  His  nor- 
mal promotion  was  therefore  anticipated  by 
only  about  five  months,  and  he  gained  there- 
by about  $400.  He  retires  for  age  on  De- 
cember 26th,  1899.  Total  apparent  returns 
to  Admiral  Dewey,  therefore,  $9,320. 

Tabulating  these  several  returns,  we  have: 

Sampson,  for  prize  money,  and  for  Santi- 
ago victory,  in  which  his  flag- 
ship as  is  generally  reported 
"  took  no  active  part  " $99,750 

Schley,  for  Santiago  victory,  in  which 
he  took  direct  part,  but  whether 
a  controlling  command  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  Naval 
Board 8,425 

Dewey,  for  personally  devising  and 
gaining  Manila  victory,  and  sub- 
sequently capturing  Manila  and 
holding  same,  and  probably  add- 
ing   Philippine    Islands    to  the 

United  States 9.320 

To  this  I  might  add  : 

Kitchener,  for  thrashing  dervishes  in  Afri- 
ca, and  imposing  on  the  British 
taxpayer  more  barbarians  to 
take  care  of,  a  peerage  and  cash  125,000 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  the  absurd 
inadequacy  of  Admiral  Dewey's  recompense. 
In  fact,  this  has  already  been  officially  rec- 
ognized; and  it  is  announced  that  the  grade 
of  either  admiral  or  vice-admiral  will  be  re- 
vived for  his  benefit.  The  pay  of  the  grade 
of  admiral  used  to  be  $13,000  per  year;  and 
therefore,  even  assuming  that  the  higher 
rank  be  given  with  the   old   pay,  the  aggre- 


gate amount  which  can  be  received  by  Ad- 
miral Dewey  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  is  small.  Besides,  why  promote  a  man 
to  admiral  and  then  immediately  retire  him  ? 
Farragut  and  Porter,  the  former  holders  of 
the  grade,  were  never  retired  ;  and  Admiral 
Dewey  equally  should  be  relieved  for  life 
from  the  operation  of  the  retiring  act. 

That  done  he  would  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Civil  War  Admirals;  but  did 
the  reward  which  they  received  prove  quite 
as  valuable  as  expected  ?  Farragut  found 
himself  with  practically  nothing  to  command 
commensurate  with  his  rank,  and  his  one 
cruise  as  Admiral  was  around  Europe  in  the 
wooden  "  Franklin  "  with  such  wretched  lit- 
tle gunboats  as  the  "  Ticonderoga,"  "  Can- 
andaigua  "  and  "  Swatara,"  the  yacht 
"  Frolic,"  and  a  floating  marine  horror  called 
a  "  double  ender  "  trading  after  him  to  the 
derision  of  foreign  navies.  Porter  never 
even  got  officially  afloat  as  Admiral  but  once, 
and  that  was  at  the  first  naval  review  in  New 
York;  and  then  he  had  to  take  the  rear  of 
the  line  as  the  President  flew  his  own  flag  in 
the  van.  We  did  not  have  navy  enough 
then  to  make  up  an  admiral's  command;  and 
we  have  hardly  got  it  now.  In  peace  times 
we  maintain  five  small  squadrons — the  North 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  Asiatic,  European  and 
South  Atlantic;  and  these  have  usually  been 
commanded  by  rear-admirals,  and  are  hardly 
adequate  in  importance  even  for  that  rank. 

The  Admiral  and  Vice-Admiral  finally  re- 
mained in  Washington,  and  sent  in  reports 
on  the  general  state  of  the  navy  once  a  year, 
which  w*ere  put  in  pigeon-holes.  This  does 
not  seem  to  be  quite  the  ideal  position  for  so 
active  a  commander  as  Admiral  Dewey;  but 
it  is  probably  all  we  can  give  him  to  do,  at 
least  until  the  exigencies  of  defending  our 
new  colonial  domain  compels  us  to  increase 
our  present  navy  far  beyond  the  present  size. 
Of  course  we  can  give  him  no  peerage,  nor 
any  title  of  nobility;  but  suppose  Congress, 
after  creating  the  grade  of  admiral,  and 
after  the  Senate  had  confirmed  George  Dewey 
therein,  should  grant  $$00,000  to  "  Admiral 
George  Dewey,  of  Manila,"  would  the  peo- 
ple regard  that  as  anything  more  than  merit- 
ed, and  would  there  be  anything  unconsti- 
tutional in  so  designating  him  ? 

New  York  City. 


FOR   SALE. 


BY   THEODORE   ROBERTS. 
"There  was  something  pathetic  in  the  sale  of  the  Rough  Riders'  horses,  at  auction,  in  Manhattan  last  week." 


One    thousand      and     seventy — dappled     and 
black, 

Pie-bald,  mouse-gray,  yellow  and  red; 
From  the  untrod  wood  and  the  beaten  track, 

And  the  stalls  of  the  East,  and  the  river-bed. 
One  thousand  and  seventy  ponies  of  worth 
Were  gathered  in  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

From  the  South,  and  the  West,  and  the  North, 
and  the  East — 
From  the   wide,  gray  ranch,  and  the   moun- 
tain town; 

From  the     undone    work    and    the    half-sped 
feast, 
From  the  glamour  of  freedom,  the  dance  and 
the  gown. 

One  thousand  and  seventy  riders  of  worth 

Came,  with  their  mounts,  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 


1  see  (past  the  crowd  that  is  waiting  to  buy), 

Your  old  stable-quarters,  down  Florida  way. 
The    tossed    piles    of  fodder,  the  endless  blue 
sky — 
And  I  feel  the  long  wind  coming  in  from  the 
bay. 
Good  horses!  good  riders!   I  have  it  all  here 
In  spite  of  the  yammering,  hard  auctioneer. 

I  know  how  the  pine-trees  stood  up  in  the  sun, 
And  the  little  white  tents  ran  away,  row  on 

row. 
I    remember   the    yarns    that   the    Westerners 

spun. 
There  are  tears    in    my  eyes!    and   1    know 

what  I  know  ! 
You  never  saw  Cuba,  good  ponies;  but  then 
You  were  glad  when  you  heard  of  the  deeds  of 

your  men. 


They  are  selling  the  Rough  Riders'  ponies  to-day 
To  the  butchers,  and  bakers,  and  vultures  of  trade. 

Bob  Mustang  will  sweat  in  the  shafts  of  a  dray, 

And  his  feet  will  "  go  sore  "  where  the  cobbles  are  laid, 

One  thousand  and  seventy  horses  for  sale, 

And  the  bones  of  their  riders  washed  out  on  the  trail. 
Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Canada. 

POLYGAMY  AGAIN  A  MENACE. 

BY    EUGENE   YOUNG. 


It  has  taken  the  Morman  Church  only  a 
little  while  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  seri- 
ous charges  made  in  the  Mormon  number  of 
The  Independent  of  March  3d  last.  Dis- 
cretion seems  to  have  been  thrown  aside  by 
the  leaders  of  the  sect,  and  in  one  practice 
after  another  they  are  placing  themselves  in 
antagonism  to  American  principles,  appar- 
ently relying  on  Statehood  to  give  them  pro- 
tection from  the  wrath  of  the  nation,  which 
was  formerly  expressed  in  Congressional  en- 
actments. Having  found  that  they  can  carry 
out  their  ideas  of  Church  and  State  without 
molestation,  they  have  now  been  brought  to 
a  tacit  admission  that  polygamy  is  being 
practiced  in  Utah  as  of  old. 

This  plea  of  guilty,  however,  did  not  come 
without  urging.  It  was  made  in  answer  to 
severe  charges  drafted  by  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Utah,  and  to  the  general 
campaign  against  the  irregularities  of  the  so- 
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called  Latter-day  Saints  that  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  several  years  by  all  the  Protestant 
missionaries  operating  among  them.  The 
important  charges  of  the  Presbytery  were: 

That  the  Church  has  returned  to  politics 
and  decided  to  govern  the  people  in  State 
affairs  as  in  all  other  matters. 

That  the  Church  has  decided  to  take 
charge  of  the  State  schools,  and  only  Mor- 
mons or  such  non-Mormons  as  are  willing  to 
obey  it,  are  to  be  trustees  and  teachers. 

That  the  Mormon  people  are  being  urged 
to  '•  live  their  religion,"  and  inconsequence, 
one  thousand  children  have  been  born  in 
polygamy  since  Statehood  was  conferred. 
The  charges  in  this  connection  made  by 
Prof  M.  E.  Jones  in  The  Independent,  are 
indorsed. 

That  "Church  influence"  so  affects  men  that 
witnesses  are  silent,  juries  refuse  to  find  in- 
dictments and  officers  refuse  to  make  arrests. 
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That  persons  who  denounce  this  state  of 
affairs  are  made  to  suffer  in  business  and 
social  affairs. 

An  authorized  reply  to  these  charges  was 
made  by  C.  W.  Penrose,  a  high  Church  offi- 
cial, and  was  printed  as  an  editorial  in  the 
Deseret  News,  the  organ  of  the  Church.  As 
has  always  been  the  case  in  Mormondon  it  is 
chiefly  a  jugglery  of  words,  designed  to  lead 
the  reader  from  the  point.  One  part  of  it. 
however,  is  of  peculiar  interest.     It  says: 

"When  Utah  was  admitted  as  a  State  it  was 
with  the  understanding,  not  to  say  contract, 
that  polygamous  marriages  should  cease.  That 
understanding  has  been  strictly  and  religious- 
ly adhered  to.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a 
tacit  understanding,  not  to  say  contract,  that  the 
dead  strife  should  be  buried ;  that  family  obliga- 
tions already  entered  into  and  maintained  for 
years  should  not  be  disrupted;  that  men  should  be 
permitted,  without  legal  jeopardy,  to  care  for,  sup' 
port  and  recognize  their  plural  families,  educate 
their  children  and  perform  a  manly  and  humane 
duty  to  those  dependent  upon  them. 

"  The  proof  of  this  understanding  exists  in 
the  cessation  of  the  wholesale  prosecutions  of 
unlawful  cohabitation,  the  abandonment  of  the 
system  of  espionage  which  once  prevailed,  and 
the  good  feelings  which  have  taken  the  place 
of  those  animosities  that  separated  Mormons 
and  Gentiles  on  account  of  social  conditions. 
Who  does  not  appreciate  the  change  ? 

.'It  s  true  that  men  who  contracted  plural 
marriages  in  the  old  time  refuse  now  to  repu- 
diate the  families  whom  it  is  their  duty  to 
cherish  and  support.  As  a  rule  they  do  this  as 
closely  as  possible  within  the  law.  It  may  be, 
as  was  naturally  expected,  that  some  few 
cases  exist  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  the  relig- 
ious gentlemen  who  wish  to  raise  a  rumpus, 
but  that  their  wild  assertions  are  huge  exag- 
gerations will  not  be  denied  by  any  truthful 
and  well-informed  citizen  of  the  State." 

Between  the  lines  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Penrose  and  the  Church  leaders 
can  find  the  plain  admission  that  polygamy 
is  still  being  practiced,  and  that  no  effort  is 
being  made  by  the  Church  to  stamp  it  out. 
Mr.  Penrose  justifies  this  with  the  assertion 
that  Statehood  was  given  on  the  understand- 
ing that  such  relations  should  be  continued. 
In  doing  so  he  knowingly  writes  a  falsehood. 
His  own  pen  in  territorial  days  commended 
the  promise  made  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Raw- 
Uns  that  the  last  vestige  of  polygamyjshould 


be  wiped  out  and  that  the  Church  should  be 
most  vigorous  in  demanding  its  suppression. 
He  knows,  and  every  other  Church  leader 
knows,  that  in  order  to  satisfy  the  sentiment 
of  the  nation  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  Utah  took  the  unusual  step  of  incorpora- 
ting into  the  State  Constitution  a  law  punish- 
ing with  heavy  penalties  any  one  living  in 
polygamy,  no  matter  when  the  marriages 
were  solemnized.  He  knows  that  any  chil- 
dren born  in  polygamy  since  1887  cannot  be 
recognized  as  legitimate  in  the  courts  of  the 
State.  His  assertion,  therefore,  that  there 
was  any  understanding  or  contract  to  permit 
any  vestige  of  the  institution  to  remain 
would  be  ridiculous  did  it  not  have  a  most 
serious  import. 

The  question  of  the  maintenance  of  polyg- 
amous  marriages   made  years  ago  is  not  one 
to  stir  the  religious  people  of  America.     If 
we  had  only  to  reckon  with  those  we  might 
safely  shut  our  eyes  and  say  to  ourselves  that 
patience  would  bring  the  end  of  the  institu- 
tion that  has  brought  so  much  wo  to  Mor- 
mon women.     But  no  longer  than  a  year  ago, 
when  the  Methodist  ministers  made  substan- 
tially the  same  charges  as  are  now  made  by 
the  Presbytery,  Angus   M.    Cannon,    brother 
of  George  Q.  Cannon — the  real    head  of  the 
Church — and    himself   the    president   of  the 
most  important  subdivision  of  Mormondom, 
declared  that  polygamy  was  still  a  belief  of 
the  Mormons,  and  that  they  did  not  practice 
it  only  because  the  law  was  against  it  and  the 
Church    had    promised  to  suppress  it.     The 
admissions  of  Mr.  Penrose  demonstrate  that 
these  considerations  have  not  sufficed  to  pre- 
vent  the   continuation   of  the  old  relations; 
and  can  we  expect  them,  then,  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  what  is  still  regarded  as  the  "celes- 
tial order  of  marriage"? 

It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  whatever 
the  Church  wills  may  now  be  done  in  Utah. 
The  fact  that  no  movement  has  been  made 
to  enforce  the  anti-polygamy  law  during 
three  years  of  Statehood  shows  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  law  stand  in  awe  of  the  priest- 
hood. But  even  should  they  attempt  to  do 
their  duty,  it  is  evident  that  they  would 
receive  little  or  no  encouragement.  No  con- 
viction for  polygamy  was  ever  made  in  Utah 
when  there  was  a  Mormon  on  the  trial  jury, 
and  it  is  safe  to  believe  that  the  rule  would 
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hold  good  now.  Of  course  no  elective  officer 
would  dare  to  form  a  jury  without  ;i  Mormon 
upon  it;  and,  therefore,  the  priesthood  might 
solemnize  polygamous  marriages  with  impu- 
nity, knowing  well  that  only  some  form  of 
Federal  interference  not  yet  evolved  could 
give  life  to  the  laws  against  it. 

Nor  are  these  facts  to  be  put  aside  with  the 
remark,  "  The  Mormons  are  away  out  West; 
leave  them  alone."  Scores  of  their  itinerant 
elders  are  operating  right  in  the  metropoli- 
tan district,  making  converts  all  the  while. 
Nor  are  they  without  friends.  The  Presby- 
tery of  Brooklyn,  which  has  earnestly  taken 
up  the  fight  against  these  missionaries,  has 
found  it  necessary  to  rebuke  even  such  a 
conservative    paper    as   the  Brooklyn  Eagle 


for  its  direct  championship  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  sect.  "The  religion  that  is 
preached  by  the  Mormon  missionaries."  says 
the  Eagle,  "is  the  religion  of  Christ,  and 
there  is  not  a  word  in  it  that  can  be  objected 
to."  "No  alarm  need  be  feltover  an  increase 
in  the  Mormon  Church,"  it  says  again.  "  It 
is  about  as  much  of  menace  to  the  nation  as 
an  increase  in  Presbyterianism  or  Catholicism 
would  be."  That  is  what  the  Mormon  mis- 
sionaries are  saying  to  all  who  will  listen, 
and  it  is  on  such  pleas  that  they  are  gain- 
ing converts  every  month.  The  religious 
people  of  the  country  could  not  escape 
the  new  problem  of  Mormonism  if  they 
would. 

New  York  City. 


THE  FILIPINOS:   WHO  THEY  ARE. 


BY    MARGHERrTA    ARLINA    HAMM. 


The  American  who  reasons  by  analogy  is 
doomed  to  fall  into  error  if  he  applies  that 
method  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  na- 
tives of  that  important  archipelago  are  not  a 
tribe  nor  a  family  of  tribes,  nor  even  a  single 
race.  They  are  a  human  mosaic  as  varied  as 
the  population  of  New  York  City.  They  have 
been  studied  in  a  careless  way  by  their  Span- 
ish conquerors,  but  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  a  complete  knowledge  is  obtained  of 
the  Philippine  ethnology.  Nevertheless,  the 
material  which  has  been  already  gathered  and 
classified  is  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  make 
an  outline  sketch  of  the  races  and  race  move- 
ments of  the  archipelago. 

The  first  inhabitants  were  undoubtedly  a 
low  negroid  race,  analogous  but  inferior  to 
the  Ainoos  of  Japan,  the  My-v-ge  of  South- 
ern China  or  the  San-fat  of  Formosa. 

This  race  was  crushed  and  nearly  extermi- 
nated by  higher  and  more  warlike  peoples 
who  invaded  the  islands  from  the  south.  A 
few  descendants  survive  in  the  hill  country 
v  of  northern  Luzon  and  in  the  almost  inacces- 
sible districts  of  Mindanao.  They  are  de- 
spised by  their  neighbors,  who  refer  to  them 
as  monkeys  or  "forest  men."  They  seem 
to  have  few  general  ideas  or  religious  con- 
cepts. Neither  the  Christian  nor  Moham- 
medan missionaries  have  ever  succeeded  in 
converting  them  to  Cross  or  Crescent.  They 


are  dwindling  in  numbers,  and  will  probably 
be  soon  extinct. 

In  what  has  been  happily  termed  the  eo- 
historic  period  the  islands  were  invaded  by  a 
brown-black  race,  similar  to  the  Papuans  or 
New  Guinea  men.  Whether  they  were 
driven  northward  by  Malays  or  Polynesians 
is  unknown.  Judging  from  their  present 
characteristics,  they  would  never  have  mi- 
grated of  their  own  accord,  being  spiritless 
and  weak  compared  with  other  races.  They 
did  not  come  in  a  body,  but  in  tribes  or  waves 
similar  to  the  Celtic  or  Brythonic  invasion 
of  Ireland. 

This  tribal  organization  has  survived  the 
crash  and  conflict  of  centuries,  and  is  found 
today  in  all  of  their  communities.  The 
Spaniards  call  them  "  Negritos,  '  which  is  a 
convenient  tho  inexact  term,  they  being  more 
closely  allied  to  the  Malay  than  the  negro 
type.  The  lower  specimens  of  the  Negritos 
are  known  as  y£tas,  the  higher  as  Igorrotes, 
the  intervening  tribes  as  Paris,  Gaddanes, 
Guinaanes  and  many  others.  Some  ethnol- 
ogists claim  that  the  Visayas,  or  dwellers  of 
the  middle  islands  of  the  archipelago,  are 
true  Negritos;  but  the  better  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  they  occupy  a  position  half-way 
between  the  Negritos  and  the  Tagals. 

The  Negritos  came  to  the  islands  long 
ago,  certainly  before  the  Christian  era.     The 
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Cantonese,  the  Phenicians  of  the  Far  East, 
traded  with  the  Philippines  as  far  back  as 
500  R.c;  and  their  old  records  refer  to  the 
natives  as  being  made  up  of  many  sorts  of 
black  and  brown  men.  Their  own  traditions 
speak  of  their  having  chiefs  or  kings  long  be- 
fore the  Tagals  came;  while  Tagal  legend 
tells  of  a  time  when  tribute  was  paid  to  Igor- 
rote  or  Negrito  princes. 

Taken  together  the  Negritos  are  higher 
than  the  Papuan  or  Hottentot,  but  lower 
than  the  Malay  or  Polynesian.  They  are 
docile  and  peaceable.  They  make  efficient 
laborers  when  under  strict  supervision,  in 
religious  matters  they  are  undeveloped. 
Some  are  nominal  Roman  Catholics  and 
some  Mohammedans.  The  Jesuit  fathers 
have  repeatedly  declared  that  the  Negrito  at 
the  best  is  a  sorry  Christian. 

The  highest  type  of  the  Negrito  is  the  Ig- 
orrote,  of  northern  Luzon.  The  male  Igor- 
rote  amounts  to  nothing;  but  the  Igorrote 
girl  is  pretty,  shapely,  tractable  and  affection- 
ate. She  is  admired  by  the  Spaniard,  and 
especially  by  the  Mongolian.  The  latter, 
who  is  polygamous,  makes  her  his  second 
or  third  wife,  something  about  the  same  as 
the  concubine  of  the  Old  Testament. 

To  this  style  of  union  is  due  the  enormous 
half-caste  population  of  the  Philippines, 
which  no  one  has  estimated  at  less  than  half 
a  million.  The  Igorrote-Chinese,  Igorrote- 
Spaniards,  Igorrote-Tagal-Chinese  and  their 
many  congeners  inherit  many  of  the  intel- 
lectual qualities  of  the  Mongolian  or  Cauca- 
sian, and  constitute  the  ablest  element  in  the 
population.  Their  morals  are  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  those  of  half-caste  races  the 
world  over. 

The  Visayas.  whether  they  be  Negritos  or 
true  Malays,  came  to  the  archipelago  long 
after  the  Igorrotes.  They  are  lighter  than 
the  Negrito  but  darker  than  the  Tagal. 
They  predominate  in  the  islands  of  Cebu, 
Panay  and  Negros.  About  one-fourth  are 
nominal  Christians,  one-fourth  heathen;  and 
one-half  Monammedans.  They  are  intelli- 
gent but  rather  taciturn,  the  latter  quality 
being  often  mistaken  for  surliness.  They  are 
muscular,  active  and  industrious.  In  the 
present  revolution  they  have  for  the  first  time 
in  their  history  joined  forces  with  the  Tagals 
of  Luzon.     They  are  brave,  and  when  aroused 


do  not  hesitate  to  attack  troops  armed  with 
modern  rifles,  altho  themselves  equipped 
with  only  spears  and  creeses. 

The  Visayas  are  not  confined  to  the  islands 
named.  Small  tribes  or  clans  are  found  on 
all  the  larger  islands.  In  the  three  islands 
named  they  seemed  to  have  subjugated  the 
inhabitants,  while  in  the  others  they  merely 
conquered  a  home. 

The  next  invasion  from  the  south  was  of 
Tagals,  who  are  undoubtedly  the  highest  of 
all  the  Filipinos.  As  Mohammedanism  was 
introduced  into  the  country  before  the  elev- 
enth century,  and  as  they  were  heathens  at 
that  time,  we  have  a  minimum  limit  as  to 
their  arrival. 

They  came  in  small  numbers,  and  made  a 
home  partly  by  war  and  partly  by  diplomacy. 
They  subdued  many  Negrito  communities, 
but  could  not  vanquish  the  Igorrotes.  They 
were  re-enforced  by  tribesmen  from  the 
south,  and  gradually  overran  Luzon.  When 
they  grew  strong  enough  they  refused  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Igorrote  chiefs  and  then  made 
war  upon  them. 

To-day  they  preponderate  in  Luzon.  They 
are  bright,  genial,  light-hearted,  talkative, 
and,  when  excited,  energetic.  They  compare 
favorably  with  the  Javanese  and  the  Malays  of 
Singapore  and  Johore,  and,  in  fact,  resemble 
them  considerably.  One-half  are  good  Ro- 
man Catholics,  one-quarter  nominally  so, 
and  one-quarter  heathen  or  Moslem.  They 
have  also  crossed  blood  with  Chinese  and 
Spaniards;  but  not  apparently  as  much  as 
the  Igorrotes.  Aguinaldoand  Dr.  Rizal,  the 
patriot  martyr,  are  good  examples  of  this 
mixture  of  Malay  and  Caucasian. 

In  the  past  four  hundred  years  there  has 
been  a  slow  invasion  from  Borneo.  The 
movement  has  been  in  two  lines,  the  one 
along  Tawi-Tawi,  Sulu  and  Mindanao,  and 
the  other  along  Banguey,  Balabac  and  Pala- 
wan. The  invaders  have  been  subjects  or  vas- 
sals of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  and  tho  originally 
of  Bornese  and  Dyak  blood  have  so  inter- 
mingled with  Negrito,  Visaya  and  Tagal  as 
to  be  a  hopeless  puzzle  to  the  ethnolo- 
gist. 

They  are  fierce  Islamites,  and  are  called 
Moros  (or  Moors)  by  the  Spaniards.  A 
strange  feature  about  them  is  that  they  em- 
ploy many^Sanskrit  words   in  their  language 
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Where,  when  and  how  they  obtained  these 
sonorous  terms  so  utterly  strange  to  a  Dravid- 
ian  tongue  is  unknown. 

If  Spanish  figures  are  to  be  trusted  the 
Tagals  increase  the  fastest,  the  Moros  next, 
then  the  Visayas  and  Igarrotes,  and  last  of 
all  the  Negritos  proper. 

Philologically  the  Filipinos  are  as  interest- 
ing and  varied  as  they  are  ethnologically. 
There  are  more  than  forty  languages  in  the 
islands,  and  as  many  dialects  as  there  are 
tribes.  None  is  difficult  to  learn;  those 
which  are  of  Malay  character  resembling 
Javanese  and  those  of  Negrito  type  being  not 
much  more  developed  than  Papuan. 

The  policy  of  Spain   has  been   to   keep  up 


the  clan  feeling  in  order  to  use  one  tribe 
against  another  in  the  event  of  rebellion;  and 
under  their  system  of  administration  their 
action  has  not  been  unwise.  A  striking  com- 
mentary upon  this  policy  is  that  over  one- 
third  of  the  population  is  still  independent  or 
semi -independent. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  Filipinos  present  a 
wide  range  of  tribal  and  racial  stages, running 
from  a  man  not  far  removed  from  the  anthro- 
poid up  to  an  educated  and  able  half-caste, 
and  in  the  religious  world  from  a  fetish- 
worshiper  to  a  sincere  and  devout  Roman 
Catholic.  No  other  country  presents  such  a 
variety  of  human  types. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  SUBMERGED  TENTH. 


BY    ALVAN    F.    SANBORN. 


M.  Charcot,  the  great  Paris  nerve  spe- 
cialist (lately  deceased)  came  to  the  signifi- 
cant conclusion  that  vagabondage  was  often 
intimately  associated  with  neurasthenia.  Ben- 
edikt,  of  Vienna,  going  further,  confidently 
asserts  neurasthenia  to  be  the  fundamental 
element  of  vagabondage.  No  country,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  succeeded  in  ridding  itself 
permanently  of  vagabonds.  Now  if  Benedikt 
is  right,  or  even  the  more  conservative  Char- 
cot, it  is  clear  enough  why  vagabondage  has 
always  persisted;  the  energy  put  forth  for  its 
suppression  has  been  grossly  misapplied. 

I  have  no  remedy  to  give  for  the  existence 
of  the  submerged  tenth.  Very  much  of  the 
energy  expended  for  the  improvement  of  so- 
ciety, always  has  been  and  still  is  more  or 
less  misapplied.  And  that  a  remedy,  if  rem- 
edy there  be,  will  only  be  found  when  two 
things  now  lacking  to  the  community  have 
been  supplied,  namely:  a  knowledge  of  the 
situation  as  it  really  is  and  the  moral  courage 
to  act  upon  that  knowledge  in  the  teeth  of 
prejudice,  however  sanctified  or  reputable. 

Of  the   agencies  now  at  work  among  the 
poor  for  their  uplifting,  besides  those  of  the 
States  and  municipalities,  the  most  important 
probably  are  these  five: 
I.   The  Churches. 
II.   The  Salvation  Army. 

III.   The  Charities, 


IV.  The  Trade  Unions. 
V.   The  Social  Settlements. 

What  are  they  effecting? 

The  great  Protestant  body  (there  are  ex- 
ceptional churches  of  course)  has  shamefully 
deserted  the  masses  in  our  cities.  More  than 
that,  certain  "  up-town  churches"  are  the 
very  penetralia  of  aristocratic  exclusive- 
ness  and  fat-witted  prejudice.  The  missions, 
with  which  a  pathetic  attempt  has  been  made 
to  cover  the  retreat,  have  unquestionably 
done  good;  they  have  relieved  real  distress, 
and  there  have  been  in  them  real  conver- 
sions. They  have  as  unquestionably  done 
harm;  they  have  been  victimized  by  profes- 
sional beggars,  and  there  have  been  in  them 
bogus  conversions.  Whether  there  are  more 
real  or  more  bogus  conversions,  whether  the 
good  outbalances  the  evil,  I  find  myself  less 
and  less  capable  of  deciding  as  the  years  go 
on.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  best 
perhaps  to  give  the  missions  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  remained  faithful  to  the  masses.  With- 
out being  a  highly  progressive  or  constructive 
social  force  it  is  a  restraining,  conservative 
force  of  the  highest  value.  It  could  very  ill 
be  spared.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with 
the  attitudes  and  activities  of  the  Jewish 
Church  to  express  an  intelligent  opinion  as 
to  its  influence. 
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The  usefulness  of  the  Salvation  Army- 
varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
In  this  country,  it  is  safe  to  say,  it  represents 
more  simple,  unpretentious  consecration  and 
less  amateur  and  professional  factitiousness 
than  the  Protestant  missions.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  subject  to  much  the  same  limitations  as 
the  missions.  However  strongly  it  may  ap- 
peal to  one's  interest,  affection  and  romantic 
sense,  it  cannot  honestly  be  given  a  high  so- 
cial value. 

As  to  the  charities,  organized  and  unor- 
ganized, it  must  be  said — tho  I  brave  the 
danger  of  annihilation  in  saying  it — that  they 
seem  to  be  doing  more  harm  than  good,  and 
that  this  seeming  grows  more  and  more  in- 
sistent the  deeper  one  gets  beneath  the  sur- 
face. There  was  a  time,  within  the  memory 
of  some  living  men,  perhaps,  when  natural, 
warm-hearted,  open-handed,  indiscriminate 
charity  was  a  good  and  necessary  thing.  So- 
ciety was  simpler  then.  There  was  another 
time,  less  remote,  when  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  society  made  every  kind  of  indis- 
criminate charity  a  bad  thing,  and  organized, 
cold-hearted,  close-handed  discriminating 
charity  the  good  and  necessary  thing.  Then 
it  was  that  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
was  raised  up  as  the  foremost  representative 
of  genuine  progress.  This  society  never  fully 
succeeded  in  rendering  charity  either  organ- 
ized or  discriminating,  but  it  was  for  many 
years  enormously  useful  as  an  influence  in 
these  directions.  It  did  as  much,  perhaps, 
as  could  with  reason  be  expected  of  a  private 
enterprise  having  no  power  of  coercion  and 
depending,  in  a  large  degree,  on  the  caprices 
of  volunteer  workers.  But  the  time  for 
charity  itself,  and  so  for  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization and  all  its  kindred,  is  almost,  if  not 
quite  over.  They  may  easily  do  harm.  They 
are  doing  harm,  not  because  they  have 
changed,  but  because  the  social  situa- 
tion has  changed.  Noblesse  oblige  is  no 
longer  a  phrase  to  conjure  with.  The  most 
alert  of  the  poor  are  coming  to  scorn  the 
favors  of  the  rich.  They  are  now  de- 
manding justice,  not  charity;  work,  not 
alms. 

If  the  great  majority  of  the  submerged  are 
still  abject  and  willing  to  be  patronized,  he 
is  no  true  friend  to  them  or  to  society  who 
labors  to  keep  them  so. 


The  Trade  Union,  like  the  Salvation  Army, 
is  very  different  in  different  countries.  In 
this  country  it  is  far  from  being  at  its  best; 
yet  even  here  it  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
influences  for  good.  In  spite  of  frequent 
ignorance,  hot-headedness,  jealousy  and 
dishonesty  in  the  leaders,  and  similar  weak- 
nesses in  the  rank  and  file;  and  in  spite  of 
the  silent  contempt  oropen  opposition  of  the 
"best  elements,"  it  is  doing  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  single  agency  to  develop  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  possibilities  of  life  and  a  deter- 
mination to  realize  those  possibilities.  As  a 
movement  distinctively  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  the  trade-union 
movement,  with  all  its  defects,  promises 
something  worth  while. 

The  Social  Settlements  are  very  young 
indeed.  As  compared  with  the  other  four 
agencies,  they  play  no  numerical  part;  but 
their  growth  has  been  so  rapid  of  late — 
almost  frightfully  rapid — that  they  may  be 
said  to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage, 
at  least  in  this  sense,  that  they  have  plainly 
come  to  stay.  The  settlements  have  made 
mistakes,  naturally.  They  have  allowed 
themselves,  in  some  instances,  to  be  inveigled 
into  too  much  almsgiving,  in  others  to  be- 
come too  much  enamored  of  seeing  the 
wheels  go  round,  in  others  to  engage  in  pros- 
elyting, in  still  others  to  dangerously  com- 
promise their  independence  by  accepting 
dictatorial  financial  support.  They  are  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  such  diametrically  opposed 
failings  as  melodramatic  overintenseness  and 
cold  dilletantism;  and  they  have  not  always, 
it  must  be  confessed,  been  successful  in 
avoiding  these  extremes.  The  residents  are 
too  often  immature  boys  and  girls  or  flitting 
faddists. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  galvanized 
some  of  the  people  about  them  into  a  fairly 
regular  participation  in  healthy  social  pleas- 
ures; have  been  zealous  in  bringing  into  their 
barren  districts  something  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, music,  science,  literature  and  technical 
training,  and  have  been  fairly  successful  in 
getting  these  things  appreciated.  They  have 
helped  to  foster  local  pride  and  to  bring  about 
some  changes  for  the  better  in  local  politics. 
Already  they  have  made  laboratory  studies  of 
social  conditions,  which  are  in  themselves  al- 
most their  sufficient  raison  d'etre.      Still   the 
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extravagant  claims  made  for  them  in  certain 
quarters  as  social  solvents,  bridges  between 
the  classes  and  the  masses,  picket-posts  of  a 
new  social  democracy,  etc..  should  not  be 
taken  too  seriously.  In  a  word,  what  the 
real  significance  of  the  settlements  may  turn 
out  to  be  when  tne  glamour  that  at  present 
surrounds  them  has  vanished,  it  is  as  yet 
quite  too  early  to  guess. 

These  estimates  sound  severe.  I  have  tried 
to  make  them  fair,  I  have  not  meant  to  make 
them  final.  They  are  inevitable  conclusions 
from  all  the  facts  I  now  have  by  me.  With 
new  facts  may  come  new  estimates  and,  it 
may  be,  rosy  ones. 

I  have  spoken  slightingly  of  cheap  optim- 
ism. Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  better  than  no 
optimism.  While  emphasizing,  then,  mv 
original  statement  that  I  have  no  remedy  for 
the  problem  of  the  submerged  tenth  any- 
where near  adequate,  I  will  indulge  in  the 
cheap  optimism  of  hazarding  a  couple  of 
broad  suggestions  that  may  lead  to  some- 
thing worth  while,  even  tho  they  are  not 
worth  while  of  themselves. 

First  Suggestion. — A  decided  increase  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  community  for 
the  welfare  of  all  its  citizens.  The  provision 
by  the  municipality  (following  the  lead  of 
the  model  municipalities  of  the  Old  World) 
of  clean  streets,  decent  living  quarters  and  a 
comprehensive  school-training  that  shall  fit 
boys  and  girls  for  the  lives  they  must  live, 
instead  of  raising  them  above  them.  The 
entire  assumption  by  the  State  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  relief  *on  a  basis  of  honorable 
.work  upon  public  improvements  (of  which  it 
is  impossible  there  should  ever  be  too  many) 
for  those  who  are  able  to  work — and  of  di- 
rect assistance  or  medical  treatment  for  those 
who  are  too  feeble  or  too  old  to  work.  Per- 
manent detention  of  confirmed  criminals  and 
vagrants  at  such  labor  as  they  are  fit  for, 
always  under  medical  treatment  (if  crime  and 
vagrancy  are  diseases),  always  under  strict 
discipline  (if  they  are  social  sins);  and  in 
eitner  case,  an  absolute  deprivation  of  the 
right  to  propagate  within  marriage  or  with- 
out. 

That  any  such  enlargement  of  community 
responsibility    (even      tho    self-preservation 


demand  it)  must  come  from  a  new  and  high- 
ly sensitive  community  leeling  and  commu- 
nity conscience  to  be  of  any  use  is  evident. 
If,  then,  our  public  life  is  so  hopelessly  cor- 
rupt that  such  a  community  feeling  and 
community  conscience  cannot  be  developed, 
increase  of  responsibility  can  only  mean 
increase  of  rottenness,  and  it  were  better  to 
let  bad  enough  alone. 

Second  Suggestion. — A  transferral  of 
the  immense  amount  of  personal  e7iergy  now 
misapplied  through  the  charities  in  degrading 
and  pauperizing  peoble  under  the  delusion  that 
People  are  being  delivered  from  pauperism  and 
degradation  into  a?i  encouragement  of  and 
hearty  co-operation  with  such  of  the  healthy 
7iative  forces  still  remai7ii7i%  a77i07ig  the  poor, 
as  a  careful  incessant  study  of  co7iditions  7nay 
reveal ;  this  encouragement  and  co  operation 
to  be  limited  only  by  the  native  forces — 
otherwise  to  be  extended  to  everything  that 
makes  life  valuable  or  interesting.  That 
there  are  such  native  forces,  even  in  the 
worst  slums  there  is  no  doubt,  and  they  will 
be  detached  easily  enough  once  the  patient 
search  of  the  impartial  scientist  replaces  the 
biased  zeal  of  the  professional  missionary  and 
philanthropist.  The  most  practical  co-oper- 
ation is  likely  to  come  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  very  large  number  of  small  neigh- 
borhood centers  (rather  than  of  a  few  large 
centers),  owing  to  the  disinclination  of  poor 
people  to  go  out  of  their  daily  beats  even  for 
things  they  really  want,  a  disinclination  by 
no  means  confined  to  any  one  social  stra- 
tum. 

I  throw  out  these  two  suggestions  for  what 
they  are  worth,  laying  no  great  stress  upon 
them.  Granted  them  the  very  best  of  for- 
tune in  application,  they  cannot  make  over 
human  nature.  The  golden  age  to  come 
may  be  as  much  of  a  myth  as  the  golden  age 
of  eld.  Some  things  are  sure  to  grow  better; 
others  things  are  sure  to  grow  worse.  Every 
age  has  had  its  good  qualities  and  the  defects 
of  those  qualities.  This  age  is  no  exception. 
1  suspect  the  coming  age  will  not  be  one. 
There  are  those  who  believe  it  will  be.  If 
only  they  might  be  right!  If  only  there 
mighc  be  the  qualities  without  the  defects! 

Boston,  Mass. 


AN  OLD   SOUTHERN   HUMORIST. 


BY    MAURICE   THOMPSON. 


He  who  puts  on  the  critic's  robe  and  takes 
the  unenviable  liberty  of  speaking  excathedj-a, 
with  other  men's  books  on  his  knee  for  dis- 
cussion, is  not  in  the  very  best  position  to 
dodge  brickbats,  which  are  sure  to  make 
lively  the  air  round  about  his  head.  Even 
when  chatting  freely  at  the  expense  of  prose 
or  verse  written  by  persons  long  since  dead, 
the  man  in  the  chair  has  a  sense  ot  danger 
that  ripples  up  his  back — he  winces  nerv- 
ously. 

To  be  sure,  the  critic  does  not  miss  the 
goal  of  happiness;  that  is,  he  grazes  it  with 
just  sufficient  touch  to  feel  how  hollow  is 
everything  else.  The  world  charges  all  sorts 
and  variations  of  bad  temper  to  him  when  he 
finds  fault  with  what  he  analyzes;  but  if  he 
praises,  then  does  that  same  mob  dub  him 
a  sycophant  or  a  drum-major.  He  consoles 
himself  with  a  recognition  of  his  own  hu- 
man weaknesses — humani  nihil  a  me  alienum 
puto.  This  large  sympathy,  which  makes 
him  chuckle  inwardly,  trebles  the  austerity 
of  his  outward  bearing. 

As  for  myself  I  have  been  reading  over 
again  ''Major  Jones's  Courtship,"  a  book 
first  perused  in  my  early  boyhood  amid  the 
green  hills  of  Cherokee  Georgia,  and  lo!  the 
critic's  mood  is  upon  me.  To  be  accurate,  I 
listened  while  a  tutor  read  the  story  to  me. 
He  mouthed  it  well  in  a  high  key,  having  the 
babble  of  a  mountain  spring  to  contend  with. 
We  were  on  the  slope  of  Horn  at  the  dividing 
line  between  blackjack  and  chestnut  woods. 
Below  us  lay  Durham's  Pocket,  above  us 
hung  a  turquoise  sky  with  three  buzzards 
circling  against  it.  What  trivial  things  stay 
longest  in  one's  memory — three  buzzards 
and  "  Major  Jones's  Courtship!" 

The  book,  even  then,  was  not  a  new  orie, 
it  had  been  printed  first  eighteen  years  agone; 
but  what  now  amazes  me  is  that  any  person, 
old  or  young,  ever  could  have  found  it  agree- 
ably humorous.  William  Tappan  Thompson 
wrote  it;  it  was  published  in  1840 — not  so 
long  ago — and  found  its  readers  among  edu- 
cated people,  strange  to  say.  But  those  were 
the  days  of  political  virility  and  literary  ju- 
venility in  the  South,  days  when  a  man  on 
his   feet  before  an  alert  audience,  could  talk 


like  a  god;  yet  that  same  man,  seated  in  a 
chair  with  his  pen  in  hand,  wrote  like — let 
me  refer  you  to  the  book  in  hand. 

Speaking  of  this  literary  youthfulness,  we 
must  not  imagine  it  as  having  the  least  flavor 
or  aroma  of  what  bubbled  in  Burns  or  shim- 
mered in  Keats.  It  was  of  that  grace  which 
attends  the  hog  on  ice  or  the  bull  in  a  china 
shop — the  grace  of  sincerity  at  the  mercy  of 
clumsiness.  Take  a  rustic  boy,  one  born 
with  an  enterprising  self-esteem  in  his  chief 
nerve-center,  give  him  a  year's  schooling, 
tell  him  that  he  is  a  literary  genius,  pat  him 
on  the  back  and  bid  him  write  something 
funny;  ten  to  one  he  will  do  something  very 
like  "Major  Jones's  Courtship.".  And  now 
I  begin  to  dodge;  the  brickbats  are   coming. 

An  old  writer,  who  had  been  a  boy  himself, 
said  very  sweetly — maxima  debetur  puero 
reverentia,  which  is  my  sentiment  exactly 
stated.  We  owe  something  to  our  literary 
boys  of  the  pioneer  days;  I  for  one  reverence 
the  very  ground  upon  which  they  played  at 
the  game  of  prose  and  verse.  As  for  this 
book  about  Major  Jones,  it  gives  a  whiff  of 
its  time — il  sent  son  vieux  temps — which, 
after  all,  is  giving  it  definite  praise.  Another 
point  in  its  lavor  is  that  it  chalked  out 
crudely  enough,  but  plainly,  the  way  of  the 
American  fabula  rustica,  which  would  lead 
even  to  Bret  Harte  and  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston. 

The  absence  of  every  element  of  art  does 
not,  as  some  critics  seem  to  assume,  let  into 
a  work  a  great  flood  of  natural  freshness;  at 
least  it  did  not  in  the  case  of  "Major  Jones's 
Courtship."  What  we  actually  find  is  horse- 
play, which  at  its  best  lacks  the  horse's  ani- 
mal grace.  The  "dialect"  is  hastily  guessed 
at,  the  scenes  have  no  setting,  the  incidents 
are  strained.  But  I  well  remember  how 
people  discussed  the  Major,  how  they  lauded 
his  humor,  how  they  cachinnated  over  his 
ludicrosities,  and  how  the  newspapers — those 
luminous  sources  of  civilization — praised  him 
from  crown  to  heel. 

The  arc  through  which  we  have  swung 
since  the  Major's  day  is  not  so  great  in  any 
other  respect  as  along  the  line  of  humor. 
True,  Lowell  gave  what  is,  perhaps,  his  best 
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and  most  truly  American  interpretation  of 
life  not  long  after  Thompson's  success.  The 
Mexican  War  excited  the  Yankee  poet  to  a 
white  heat  of  opposition  to  "expansion," 
just  as  our  war  with  Spain  has  made  other 
tremulous  ones  fear  that  our  country  might 
possibly  gain  a  point  by  annexing  something. 
Lowell's  humor  did  not  prevent  our  acquisi- 
tion of  a  vast  territory;  probably  the  oppo- 
nents of  progress  will  at  present  have  to  stand 
by  and  see  Cuba  and  other  valuable  territo- 
ries follow  the  course  of  Texas  and  Califor- 
nia and  Hawaii.  But  returning  to  the 
Major. 

The  "Courtship"  really  stood  for  nothing 
then  existing  or  that  ever  had  existed;  it  was 
romance,  far  removed  from  the  vigorous 
pinch  upon  life  so  characteristic  of  Bill  Arp's 
equally  broad  humor  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later;  nor  had  it  Sut  Lovengood's  slash- 
ing sincerity  of  vulgar  taste  so  brutally  coarse 
and  yet  so  human  in  its  spirit.  Thompson's 
book  reads  like  a  practical  joke  upon  even 
the  crudest  literary  art;  and  when  we  bring 
it  down  to  our  daylight  and  compare  it  with 
what  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  and  George  W.  Cable  have  to  offer,  it 
falls  stale.  I  mention  these  charming 
Southern  writers  in  order  that  the  measure 
may  seem  just  when  we  speak  of  progress; 
but  yet  the  comparison  may  be  odious. 

The  larger  fact  is,  however,  that  "Major 
Jones's  Courtship, "  like  Simms's  crude  ro- 
mances, was  read  and  enjoyed  by  Northerners 
as  much  as  by  Southerners.  It  had  six  or 
seven  years  the  start  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers," 
and  it  improved  that  advantage  even  in  New 
England  where  Bryant,  Longfellow  and 
Whittier  were  already  well  up  the  slope  of 
enduring  recognition.  Poe,  also,  had  done 
his  best  work  before  the  Major  took  his  in- 
nings, and  some  people  thought  such  stories 
as  "Never  Bet  the  Devil  your  Head  "  and 
"  The  Spectacles  "  humorous.  For  my  part, 
if  I  were  compelled  to  have  one  or  the  other 
to  chuckle  over  I  could  not  let  the  "Court- 
ship" pass.  Poe's  humor  has  a  graveyard 
atmosphere;  but  his  stories  are  literature, and 
so  they  will  live.  The  "Courtship"  is  not 
literature;  but  it  is  the  coarse  concrete 
foundation  upon  which  a  very  beautifu1  angle 
of  American  literary  art  securely  rests. 
"  '  Ain't  you  'shamed,  Majer?  '  ses  she. 


"  '  Now  you  ought  to  Rive  Iter  a  Christmas 
gift,  Joseph,  to  keep  all  her  life,'  sed  Miss 
Car'line. 

"  '  Ah,'  ses  old  Miss  Stallins,  '  when  I  was  a 
gal  we  used  to  hang  up  our  stockin's  ' — 

"'Why,  Mother!'  ses  all  of  'em,  'to  say 
stockin's  right  before  '  — 

"'Then  I  felt  a  little  streaked,  too,'  adds 
the  Major,  '  'cause  they  was  all  blushin'  as 
hard  as  they  could.'  " 

Very  befittingly  the  Major  put  himself  in  a 
bag,  which  his  sweetheart  hung  up  in  lieu  of 
a  stocking. 

"  '  Goodness  gracious!'  ses  Mary,  'if  it  ain't 
the  Majer  himself!' 

"  '  Yes,'  ses  1 ;  '  and  you  know  you  promised 
to  keep  my  C'ris'mus  present  as  long  as  you 
lived.'  " 

And  to  think  that  fifty  years  ago  we  never 
dreamed  of  Josh  Billings!  Mark  Twain 
would  have  gone  high  over  our  sense  of  hu- 
mor while  we  contented  ourselves  with  Jos. 
Jones.  It  is  all  good  stuff  to  reflect  upon. 
What  time  we  spread  our  peacock  tail  and 
strut  as  refined  humorists,  it  is  well  to  take 
an  occasional  glance  at  our  feet.  Fifty  years 
hence  the  critic  will  be  fumbling  in  the  rub- 
bish of  old  garrets  to  fish  out  our  books  and 
give  them  a  dusting  in  the  light  of  a  brighter 
day.  May  he  be  as  kind  to  our  best  as  I  feel 
toward  "Major  Jones's  Courtship"  and  its 
much  superior  contemporary,  "  Georgia 
Scenes." 

William  Tappan  Thompson  wras  not  a  na- 
tive of  the  South.  Like  George  D.  Prentice 
and  others  who  have  done  the  most  radically 
Southern  literary  work,  he  was  born  above 
the  old  slavery  lines,  and  *  found  his  way 
from  Ravenna,  O.  (where  he  was  born  the 
thirty-first  of  August,  181 2),  to  Savannah, 
Ga.  He  founded  there  that  excellent  and 
influential  journal,  The  Morning  News.  He 
was  a  newspaper  man  distinctly  of  the  old 
regime.  From  1850  until  his  death  in  1882 
(March  24th),  he  edited  the  News  with  abili- 
ty. Always  more  Georgian  than  the  Georg- 
ians, he  yet  had  that  "vision  from  the  out- 
side," which  seems  not  possible  to  the  native. 
Far  short  as  his  humor  fell,  there  was  in  it 
the  unmistakable  smack  of  Southernism,  a 
crude  zest  (clumsily  squeezed  from  the  rind 
of  a  form  of  life  developed  between  slavery 
and  freedom)  strictly  sui generis. 
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Yet  this  smack  is  a  smack  and  nothing 
more.  It  suggests  but  does  not  represent. 
The  historian  and  the  historical  artist  may 
take  from  it  a  tinge  or  a  tonic  hint  to  give 
an  indefinable  characteristic  shimmer  to  their 
work.  When  the  great  Southern  novelist 
shall  arrive  there  will  be  rich  pickings  for 
him  in  the  time-yellowed  books  on  the  high 
shelves  of  old  libraries  down  yonder  in 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  fiction  has  done  no  justice  to  the 
golden  age  of  the  old  South,  it  has  misrepre- 
sented its  wickedness  with  «'  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin "  and  caricatured  its  ignorance  with 
•*  Major  Jones's  Courtship,"  exaggerated  its 
romance  in  the  "Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk" 
manner,  and  reduced  its  social  life  to  the 
lowest  terms  of  the  commonplace.  Simms 
and  Thompson,  with  all  their  ignorance  of 
the  beautiful  fiber  of  higher  Southern  life, 
and  with  all  their  unconscious  contempt  for 
the  main  facts  of  a  singularly  picturesque 
civilization,  were  yet  truer  to  the  moral  at- 
mosphere than  was  Mrs.  Stowe.  Mrs  Stowe 
was  a  prophetess,  not  a  novelist.  Her  book 
rose  to  supreme  popularity  on  a  tide  not  vis- 


ible to  Southern  eyes.  In  Savannah,  on 
March  2isr,  1861,  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
the  clearest  mind  in  all  the  South,  speaking 
of  slavery  as  the  "  natural  and  normal  con- 
dition" of  the  negro  race,  said:  "1  cannot 
doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  a  full  recogni- 
tion of  this  principle  throughout  the  civilized 
and  enlightened  world."  The  politician  was 
wrong  in  his  prophecy,  the  sentimental 
woman  was  right  in  hers.  Yet  Stephens 
voiced  accurately  the  spirit  of  Southern  civ- 
ilization; he  expressed  it  in  its  own  terms, 
while  Mrs.  Stowe  extracted  from  it  a 
romance  as  terrible  as  it  was  untrue  to 
life. 

The  history  of  society  in  the  South  during 
slavery  days  will  yet  be  adequately  portray- 
ed in  fiction.  The  facts,  the  perspective,  the 
colors  are  not  lost;  they  are  to  be  gathered 
from  a  thousand  sources  situated  between 
the  extremes  recorded  by  Stephens  and 
Davis  on  one  hand  and  Mrs.  Stowe  on  the 
other.  One  source,  suggestive  but  beyond 
a  certain  racy  flavor,  not  representative,  is 
"  Major  Jones's  Courtship." 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


THE  LADY  ILIANA. 


BY  EDITH  WINGATE  RINDER. 


After  the  death  of  Maro,  Lord  of  Buared, 
who  was  slain  in  fighting  the  Danes  during 
the  stormy  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII, 
an  elder  son,  Maro  Mardsen,  remained  at  the 
castle  of  Buared  in  order  to  guard,  as  well 
as  to  enjoy,  the  ancestral  domain.  The 
younger  son,  Kiels,  however,  went  out  into 
the  world  to  seek  his  own  fortune.  As  he 
was  poor,  and  his  brother,  impoverished  by 
the  Danish  wars,  could  not  help  him,  he  had 
no  option  but  to  seek  service  with  some 
great  lord.  Thus  it  was  that  the  handsome 
young  heir-presumptive  of  Buared  found  him- 
elf  an  esquire — an  equerry,  as  we  should  say 
now — in  the  household  of  Brynta,  the  Lord 
of  Stigstofta,  a  knight  of  high  position  and 
of  proved  renown. 

This  Lord  Brynta  had  a  daughter  named 
Iliana.  She  was  very  beautiful,  but,  partly 
from  her  youth  and  partly  because  her  father 
had  never  sought  an  alliance  for  her  hand, 
and  still  more,  no  doubt,  because  it  was   un- 


derstood that  he  hoped  to  wed  her  to  the 
Prince  Ulric,  his  cousin,  she  had  no  suitors. 

From  the  first  these  two  loved,  Kiels  and 
Iliana.  Kiels  only,  however,  knew  this; 
Iliana  did  not;  tho  in  dreams  she  lived  a  new 
sweet  life,  and  heard  a  voice  that  was 
sweet  to  her,  and  felt  a  shy  delight  at  her 
heart  because  of  two  blue-gray  love-lit 
eyes. 

No  words  of  love  passed  between  them. 
For  a  time  Kiels  was  well  content  that  Iliana 
obviously  did  not  view  him  with  disfavor. 
Whenever  his  thoughts  dared  to  soar  as  high 
as  his  dreams,  he  reminded  himself  that  the 
powerful  noble,  the  Lord  Brynta,  would 
never  be  willing  to  give  his  daughter  to  a 
mere  squire  of  fortune. 

Meanwhile,  war  broke  out  afresh  against 
the  Danes.  The  Lord  Brynta  himself  took 
the  field,  and  among  the  knights  and  vassals 
who  followed  his  banner  was  the  young 
squire,  Kiels  Mardsen. 
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All  that  winter  the  tides  of  battle  waved 
fortune  now  this  way  and  now  that.  Then 
a  lull  came.  Men  were  weary  with  the  lust 
of  battle,  and  wearier  still  for  the  joys  of 
home  and  peace.  A  day  came  when  the 
green  fire  spread  from  the  meadows  to  the 
hedge-rows,  from  the  hedge-rows  to  the 
thickets,  from  the  thickets  to  the  trees. 
Everywhere  the  voices  of  birds  were  heard. 
The  Lord  Brynta  thought  of  his  fair  castle 
of  Stigstofta,  set  among  its  glorious  woods, 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  of  nights  of 
safe  revel.  Each  man  of  his  following 
dreamed  of  his  own  desire.  Kiels  thought 
of  Iliana. 

It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  when  the  bugles 
sounded  through  the  Stigstofta  woodlands, 
and  the  great  bell  of  the  castle  rang  out  in 
joyous  welcome. 

Was  it  joy  at  seeing  Kiels  again,  as  well  as 
her  father,  that  brought  so  wonderful  a  light 
into  Iliana's  beautiful  face?  Never — so  Kiels 
thought — had  she  seemed  so  lovely  as  when 
once  more  he  looked  at  her  tall,  lithe  figure, 
at  her  flower-like  face,  with  its  hazel  eyes 
looking  out  from  under  waves  of  shadowy 
hair.  That  evening,  walking  alone  beneath 
the  ramparts,  and  listening  to  the  song  of  a 
nightingale  close  to  where  Iliana's  room  was, 
he  vowed  that,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  he 
would  never  leave  Stigstofta  without  first 
declaring  his  love. 

Looking  up,  he  imagined  he  saw  a  slight 
figure  behind  the  tapestry  at  the  window 
overhead.  Perhaps  it  was  Iliana  come  to 
listen  to  the  nightingales,  now  in  their  full 
tide  of  song.  Kiels  had  a  little  favorite 
flute  with  him.  He  took  it  from  his  green  hunt 
ing-coat,  and  put  it  to  his  lips.  A  few  sweet 
notes  slid  out  into  the  fragrant  night.  Yes, 
he  saw  that  some  one  was  behind  the 
tapestry,  for  a  white  hand  withheld  one  cor- 
ner of  it.  Then,  in  a  low  but  thrilling  voice, 
he  sang  a  few  words  of  the  old  Scandinavian 
song,  "Love  is  Enough." 

"  Love  is  enough,  oh  hearts  that  are  beating, 
Love  is  enough,  for  life  is  fast  fleeting — 
Love  is  enough,  love  is  enough." 

But  he  saw  or  heard  no  more.  The  curtain 
drooped  back,  and  he  moved  slowly  away. 
That  night  a  dream  had  been  born  within 
him,  to  haunt  his  heart,  his  mind,  his  eyes, 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


Nevertheless,  Iliana  seemed  to  him  no 
longer  the  same.  Formerly  she  had  ever 
shown  herself  willing  to  pass  some  of  her 
time  with  the  young  squire,  who  could  sing, 
or  narrate,  or  read,  or  play  at  baseball,  as 
well  as  he  could  swing  his  knightly  sword  or 
ride  to  the  chase  of  stag  or  wilder  quarry. 
But  now  she  seemed  to  take  pains  to  evade 
being  alone  with  him.  Again  and  again  when 
he  so  maneuvered  fortune  that  his  heart's 
desire  was  all  but  gratified.  Iliana  slipped 
away,  as  a  wild  dove  from  the  snare  of  a  too 
eager  fowler. 

At  last  he  made  up  his  mind  that  Iliana 
knew  of  his  love,  but  was  too  proud  to  give 
herself  in  troth  to  a  mere  squire,  albeit  of 
knightly  degree.  Ah,  how  different  it  might 
have  been  were  he  Lord  of  Buared! 

Well,  if  so  it  were,  he  would  keep  silent. 
Poor  he  was,  indeed;  but  he  was  the  son  of  a 
true  knight,  and,  his  love  in  itself  being  of 
true  worth  as  any  other,  he  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  being  rejected  with  disdain. 
Then,  one  day,  he  decided  to  put  the  matter 
to  the  test. 

He  took  an  occasion  when  Iliana,  with  her 
maids  of  honor,  sat  in  the  wide,  lofty  wom- 
an's chamber  spinning  at  the  distaff.  Kiels, 
having  joined  them,  and  lain  a  while  on  a 
deerskin  at  Iliana's  feet,  while  he  told  her  of 
yesterday's  chase,  rose  at  last  and  took  from 
a  shelf  a  rare  parchment  volume  which  the 
Lord  Brynta  had  brought  with  him  from 
Stockholm. 

From  this  book  of  hand-written  tales  Kiels 
read  the  lovely  old  story  of  Flor  and  Blanche- 
fleur,  and  how  these  two  lovers,  after  long 
trial  of  patience,  were  rewarded  at  last  with 
deep  happiness. 

"And,  in  good  sooth,"  said  Kiels,  as  he 
replaced  the  parchment  volume,  "there  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  glad  world  so  sweet 
and  desirable  as  the  joy  of  two  loving  hearts 
made  one.  Truly,  all  the  splendors  of  the 
world  cannot  compare  with  this  supreme 
happiness." 

As  he  spoke  these  words  he  looked  into 
Iliana's  eyes.  If  she  loved  him,  he  would, 
he  assured  himself,  see*  the  dear  truth 
there.  And  Iliana?  She  knew  well  what 
he  wished  of  her.  But  a  girl's  heart  is 
often  wild  as  the  most  solitary  bird  of  the 
forest,    timid    as    the    most    delicate   fawn. 
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Her  heart  was  with  the  old  tale  of  Flor  and 
Blanchefleur,  with  the  new  tale  of  Kiels  and 
Iliana.  But  her  eyes  would  not  lift,  her 
lips  would  not  move,  do  what  she  would. 
Kiels  saw  only  her  silence,  her  seeming  in- 
difference. He  sighed,  and  turned  away, 
but  did  not  lose  all  hope. 

On  the  morrow  he  sought  the  woman's 
chamber  again,  and  again  took  down  the 
parchment  volume  and  read  to  Iliana.  This 
time  he  read  aloud  the  pitiful  story  of  the 
Chevalier  Roland;  how,  while  he  was  fight- 
ing lor  the  Cross,  she  whom  he  loved  re- 
ceived the  false  news  of  his  death,  and  so, 
with  her  broken  heart,  took  the  veil;  and 
how,  at  the  last,  the  good  knight  Roland  re- 
turned to  his  long-dreamed-of  joy,  only  to 
find  his  love  lost  to  him,  and  the  world,  and 
his  own  heart  made  a  wilderness  for  all  his 
days. 

"And  in  good  sooth,"  said  Kiels,  as  he 
replaced  the  parchment  volume,  "  there  is 
not  in  the  whole  world  any  grief  equal  to 
that  of  losing  one's  heart's-beloved.  Then, 
indeed,  is  there  no  joy  under  the  sun,  nor  is 
life  worth  the  bitter  pain  of  living.  Of  a 
surety  a  woman  should  ponder  well  before 
she  may  bring  upon  the  man  who  loves  her 
this  incurable  sorrow." 

Then  once  more  Kiels  Mardsen  regarded 
Iliana,  hoping  by  the  testimony  of  her  lips  or 
eyes  that  she  understood  what  he  would  fain 
say  more  directly.  Nevertheless  on  this  day 
also  Iliana  remained  mute  as  before,  and 
with  her  eyes  bent  low  upon  the  long  threads 
she  spun  from  her  distaff.  Kiels  looked 
long  at  her,  and  then  in  silence  left  the 
room. 

But  on  the  next  day  he  once  more  came  to 
the  chamber  where  Iliana  and  her  maids  spun 
and  sang,  and  laughed  in  the  young  joy  of 
life,  or  dreamed  dreams.  This  time  he  read 
the  story  of  Patient  Griselde;  and  when  he 
had  put  the  parchment  volume  away  he  spoke 
in  slow,  meaning  tones: 

"And  truly,  yes  truly,  Iliana,"  he  said, 
"that  chronicle  shows  the  effect  of  all-sac- 
rificing love.  In  a  great  love  the  heart  be- 
comes humble.  One  thinks  little  of  one's 
self.  One  would  do  all  for  the  other.  That's 
love.     That  is  the  great  love." 

Then,  seeing  she  still  made  no  sign,  he 
added:   "  Thus,  also,  is  it  that  they  who  are 


of  a  bitter  and  unjus  pride  cannot  love 
nobly  and  highly,  cannot  enter  into  the  in- 
heritance of  joy." 

But  Iliana,  tho  her  heart  beat  with  its  tide 
of  pain,  and  tho  her  pulse  leaped  to  the  long- 
ing measure  of  her  desire,  was  as  one  frozen. 
She  could  not  speak,  either  with  her  lips  or 
with  her  eyes — nay,  not  even  with  her  little 
white  furtive  hands. 

Kiels  Mardsen  stood,  with  pain  making  his 
lips  twisted;  then  a  deep  anger  rose  from  his 
heart. 

"No,  of  a  surety,"  he  exclaimed,  bruskly, 
"such  faint  spirits,  shrouded  in  their  own 
poor  pride,  are  not  fit  to  love  with  deep  pas- 
sion; nay,  they  cannot" —  And  with  that 
he  turned  on  his  heel  and  .left  the  room. 

Yet  when  he  was  gone  Iliana  did  not  look 
up.  A  young  maid  sitting  near  her  saw  slow 
tears  dropping  upon  the  back  of  the  white 
hands  that  now  lay  idly  by  the  distaff. 

A  little  later  Iliana  sought  her  own  room. 
Scarcely  did  she  understand  her  pain;  and, 
indeed,  all  of  life  was  so  strange  to  her  that 
she  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  weak  girl 
and  a  loving  woman  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  than  one  blind  and  seeing  by  turns, 
than  one  hearing  now  and  now  deaf.  So, 
bewildered,  she  wept  bitter  tears;  then,  ho- 
ping that  her  new  sorrow  would  kill  her  soon, 
she  fell  asleep,  not  knowing  that  all  the  time 
the  birds  of  joy  were  singing  at  her  heart. 

But  from  that  day  forward  Kiels  sought 
Iliana  no  more,  and  when,  perchance,  they 
met,  he  addressed  no  words  to  her.  As  for 
iliana,  her  sorrow  grew  more  and  more  bit- 
ter; and  yet — strange  mystery  that  is  often 
in  a  woman's  heart — she  could  not  speak, 
could  not  be  other  than  silent,  both  with  lips 
and  eyes.  Only  in  her  little  room,  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  and  when  words  were  no 
more  than  drifting  shadows  of  thought,  she 
knew  all,  whispered  all,  proclaimed  all. 

Meanwhile,  there  came  a  day  when  the 
Lord  Brynta  bade  Kiels  ride  forth  from 
Stigstofta  with  a  message  to  the  knight 
Svanta,  the  Lord  of  Kettilstad,  whose  castle 
was  distant  nigh  a  score  of  miles  to  the  south. 
This  was  in  the  season  of  clear  frosty  nights, 
with  the  autumnal  moon  making  the  world 
fair  and  wonderful,  and  so  the  young  squire 
was  glad  to  mount  his  good  horse  and  to  set 
forth  upon  his  mission, 
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He  had  not,  however,  been  long  gone 
when  a  runner,  weary  and  disheveled,  arrived 
at  Stigstofta  and  announced  that  the  Danes, 
coming  by  way  of  Holland,  had  crossed  the 
Swedish  frontier  and  were  marching  on  Ket- 
tilstad  to  take  it  of  a  sudden  swoop.  An- 
other troop  of  the  invaders  were  moving 
rapidly  northward,  doubtless  with  intent  to 
cut  off  the  Castle  of  Buared,  where  Maro 
Mardsen  idled  in  leisurely  ignorance.  As  for 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  the  first  goal 
they  were  making  for  seemed  to  be  Stigs- 
tofta. 

Great  confusion  reigned  at  first;  but  soon 
the  Lord  Brynta  brought  the  vassals  into  or- 
der, and  made  all  possible  preparation.  Now, 
when  every  man  was  needed,  he  deeply  re- 
gretted that  a  day  or  two  before  he  had  dis- 
patched four  men  to  the  little  town  of  Buared 
to  buy  delicate  provisions  and  clothes  from 
the  merchants  then  assembled  there;  and 
even  more  he  lamented  the  absence  of 
so  goodly  a  squire  as  young  Kiels  Mard- 
sen. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  when  Iliana  eagerly 
urged  he  should  dispatch  a  mounted  messen- 
ger, or  at  least  a  couple  of  swift  runners,  to 
overtake  Kiels  before  he  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Danes,  who  would  now  inevita- 
bly beat  Kettilstad  before  he  could  get  there, 
that  Brynta  laughed  scornfully,  and  said  that 
because  he  had  lost  his  little  finger  he  did 
not  see  why  he  should  throw  the  third  and 
fourth  after  it! 

In  vain  Iliana  pleaded.  Her  father  was 
obdurate.  A  stern  man,  he  soon  showed 
that  her  eagerness  angered  him. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  with  a  grim  smile, 
"  what  if  he  is  in  danger  of  his  life  ?  Let  him 
get  out  of  it  as  best  he  can,  as  many  a  better 
man  than  he  has  done  before." 

All  that  afternoon,  amid  the  noise  and 
confusion  which  prevailed,  Iliana  pondered 
what  could  best  be  done.  Kiels,  she  knew, 
had  gone  by  the  long  route  and  there  was 
still  time  to  intercept  him  if  one  went  by  the 
forest  paths.  But  how  to  intercept  him  ? 
Who  would  go?  As  for  the  men  in  Stigs- 
tofta there  was  not  one  who  dare  leave  the 
castle  without  the  penalty  of  death  and  dis- 
grace. 

Suddenly   a  thought   came    to    her.     The 
nearest  castle  was  the  great  manor  house  of 


the  old  knight,  Ivar  de  Bourgabro.     It  was  a 

well-fortified  place,  and  was  considered  ever 
safe  from  assault  or  even  prolonged  siege. 
Surely  the  Lord  Ivar  would  spare  a  squire  or 
a  vassal  or  two;  but  how  to  reach  Ivar? 
Once  more  a  sudden  thought  flashed  through 
her  mind,  and  this  time  caused  a  flush  on  her 
fair  face.  The  old  man  had  ever  shown  a 
kindly  liking  for  Kiels  Mardsen,  but  also  had 
more  than  once  betrayed  a  somewhat  too 
cordial  appreciation  of  Iliana  herself.  Nev- 
ertheless, she  whispered  to  herself,  she  would 
risk  all. 

Once  her  determination  was  made  she  lost 
no  time.  It  was  no  easy  task,  however,  to 
get  away  unobserved,  even  when  the  dusk 
fell  and  a  dim  obscurity  prevailed  around  the 
Castle  of  Stigstofta.  Fortunately,  Iliana 
knew  the  forest  ways  well.  Even  if  the 
high-road  were  safe,  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable for  her;  besides,  by  crossing  the  Lake 
of  Ekern,  a  wide  forest-mere,  she  would 
save  valuable  time.  Of  ccurse,  neither  to 
her  father  nor  to  any  one  did  she  breathe  a 
word. 

As  soon  as  darkness  was  all  but  come — 
and  fortunately  the  moon  was  not  yet  risen, 
tho  its  silvery  radiance  was  dusting  the  east- 
ward sky — she  shrouded  herself  in  a  long 
cloak,  and  slipped  by  a  by-way  from  the  cas- 
tle. She  was  none  too  soon,  for  scarcely  had 
she  gone  than  the  guard  came  out  to  see 
that  all  was  well,  and  that  every  gate  and  by- 
way was  made  secure. 

Like  a  shadow  she  fled  through  the  wood, 
At  the  end  of  a  green  alley,  she  caught  sight 
of  the  shimmering  waters  of  Ekern  Mere, 
and  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  listening, 
with  a  beating  heart,  to  the  terrifying  sounds 
among  the  somber  boughs  and  branches  of 
the  forest.  Then  realizing  that  it  was  but 
the  wind  she  heard,  she  darted  forward  to 
where,  among  the  alders,  lay  the  ferry-boat, 
kept  by  the  old  sailer  Youn.  There  was  a 
light  in  his  little  cabin,  so  she  unfastened  the 
rope  noiselessly,  and  as  soundlessly  poled  the 
rude  craft  out  into  the  open. 

The  moon  had  now  risen,  and  had  Danish 
or  other  hostile  eyes  been  watching  Ekern 
Mere,  Iliana  would  at  once  have  been  de- 
scried. She  reached  the  further  bank  in 
safety;  and  in  a  brief  space  thereafter  had 
traversed    the    dark,   numerous   glades,  and 
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found  herself  at  the  postern-gate  of  Bourga- 
bro. 

At  first  the  guardian  of  the  gate  would  not 
let  her  enter.  None  was  allowed  to  come 
into  the  castle  after  dark,  he  said;  none, 
no  matter  who.  When,  to  his  surprise,  he 
discovered  that  it  was  a  woman  who  pleaded, 
he  hesitated,  and  then  laughed;  but  he 
laughed  no  more,  and  bowed  servilely  when 
he  heard  from  her  own  lips  that  the  unfortu- 
nate visitor  was  the  Lady  Iliana,  come  from 
the  Sire  Brynta  on  a  secret  and  urgent  mes- 
sage to  Count  Ivar. 

There  were  many  curious  and  admiring 
eyes  in  the  great  hall,  where  old  Lord  Ivar 
sat  with  his  knights  carousing,  as  was  his 
wont,  when  the  Lady  Iliana  appeared  and 
advanced  swiftly,  with  her  glances  flying  this 
way  and  that,  like  frightened  doves.  Old 
Count  Ivar's  white  hair  and  red  face  glisten- 
ed in  the  torchlight  as  he  rose  and  bade  her 
welcome. 

"Welcome!  welcome!  fair  Iliana,"  he 
cried.  "Never,  by  my  troth,  has  any  visit 
ever  pleased  me  so  well.  No,  never  has  so 
sweet  a  damsel  graced  this  poor  hall  of  mine. 
Come,  here  is  a  seat  ready  for  you,  and  a 
goblet  of  good  red  Burgundy." 

But  Iliana  stood  still,  and  spoke  in  a 
steady  tho  low  voice.  Her  sweet  modesty 
impressed  all,  and  even  the  jovial  old  count 
bowed  before  her.  She  soon  told  her  story. 
But  the  Lord  Ivar  laughed  loud  and  long, 
and  his  courtiers  too;  for  he  and  they  all  saw 
at  once  that  this  was  no  message  from  the 
Sieur  Brynta,  but  it  was  the  hazard  of  a 
young  woman  daring  all  for  the  sake  of  her 
love.  Not  one  among  them  saw  that  what 
she  had  dared  most  was  thus  to  face  their 
inevitable  laughter;  and  they  put  her  shame- 
facedness  down  to  chagrin,  and  not  to  the 
deep  bitterness  and  humiliation  of  womanly 
pride. 

"All  the  same,"  cried  Ivar.  "'tis  a  brave 
maid  playing  a  stake  for  a  brave  lad,  and  by 
my  troth,  she  shall  have  that  which  she  wills. 
So,  my  fair  Iliana,  what  I  would  hot  do  for 
the  sake  of  that  young  squire  of  yours,  good 
knight  tho  he  be,  I  will  do  for  love  of  your 
own  sweet  self." 

So  the  old  lord  at  once  dispatched  six 
mounted  men,  with  instructions  to  ride 
full-speed    through   the   forest   till    within  a 


mile  or  so  of  Kettilstad,  and  then  to  intercept 
Kiels  Mardsen.  Moreover,  on  the  prayer  of 
Iliana  whispered  in  his  ears,  Ivar  commanded 
that  no  word  should  be  given  to  Kiels,  save 
that  the  news  had  been  brought  to  Bourga- 
bro  by  a  runner. 

Ivar  himself  would  fain  have  accompanied 
Iliana  back,  but  old  age  and  still  more,  his 
gout,  intervened,  so  he  deputed  the  envied 
task  to  his  nephew,  Haken. 

But  on  the  homeward  route  after  Ekern 
Mere  had  once  more  been  crossed,  Iliana 
saw,  with  vague  alarm,  that  not  only  was 
the  wonted  light  in  Youn's  window  not  burn- 
ing, but  that  the  door  of  the  little  cabin  was 
open. 

In  silence,  she  and  Haken  moved  through 
the  wood. 

Suddenly  an  arm  was  uplifted  warningly; 
it  was  Youn.  Almost  simultaneously  they 
descried,  in  the  first  faint  gleam  of  dawn, 
the  sheen  of  armor  and  glitter  of  spears, 
through  the  forest  boughs. 

"The  Danes!"  whispered  Haken. 

"The  Danes!"  whispered  Youn,  who  was 
now  beside  them — "the  Danes!  They  are 
surrounding  the  castle,  but  are  as  yet  un- 
seen." 

At  that  moment  a  dry  twig  crackled.  All 
started.  They  feared  they  had  been  seen  and 
were  surrounded.  But  while  they  were  still 
hesitating,  a  figure  quietly  slipped  for- 
ward. 

It  was  Kiels,  horseless,  disheveled,  but 
unwounded.  In  a  few  words  he  explained 
how  he  had  come  upon  the  Danish  vanguard; 
how  his  horse  had  been  shot  by  an  arrow, 
and  how  he  had  escaped  to  Bourgabro. 
There  he  had  learned  all  from  the  Sieur  Ivar. 
Thus  it  was  that  he  showed  so  little  surprise 
when  he  saw  Iliana  there  in  the  wood  at 
dawn. 

Kiels  Mardsen  now  knew  indeed  that  she 
loved  him.  What  mattered  all  else?  He 
leaned  forward,  and  kissed  her. 

"  Now  I  know,  Iliana,"  he  whispered. 

"Yes,  now  you  know,  Kiels,"  she  whis- 
pered back,  but  so  low  that  he  scarce  heard 
it. 

Then,  after  waiting  a  brief  while  to  be  sure 
that  they  were  unobserved,  Iliana  whispered 
again,  .but  this  time  to  say  that  she  knew 
the  secret  way  through  the  ivy  covert,  close 
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to  where  they  were.  By  that  way  they  could 
gain  the  castle  unseen. 

And  in  less  than  quarter  of  an  hour  there- 
after the  young  squire,  Kiels,  stood  before 
the  Lord  Brynta.  He  said  nothing  of  what 
had  happened,  but  only  that  the  Danes  were 
hidden  among  the  laurels  and  wild  rhododen- 
drons to  the  east  of  Stigstofta. 

"You  shall  have  what  reward  you  will  for 
this,  Kiels  Mardsen,"  exclaimed  the  Sieur 
Brynta,  gratefully;  "for  now  we  can  not 
only  defend  ourselves  against  an  unexpected 
attack,  but  also  take  our  foe  at  will,  at  a  dis- 
advantage." 

Long  before  noon  on  that  eventful  day 
Kiels  Mardsen  won  a  knighthood  on  his  own 
account,   because    of    his   valor  against   the 


Danes  in  the  battle  wherein  they  were  routed 
so  disastrously.  And  before  the  sun  set  he 
learned  that  he  was  also  Lord  of  Buared,  for 
his  brother  Maro  had  been  slain  by  an  arrow 
as  the  fugitive  Danes  retreated  from  the 
siege  of  Buared.  And  before  moonrise  he 
was  the  betrothed  of  the  beautiful  Iliana. 

Once  again  he  stood  under  the  castle  win- 
dow and  listened  to  the  nightingale,  who 
heeded  not  the  dead  still  lying  among  the 
laurels.  But  now  he  was  no  longer  alone. 
White  arms  were  about  him,  as  in  a  low 
voice,  deep  with  happiness,  he  half-sang, 
half-murmured: 

"  Love  is  enough,  for  life  is  fast  fleeting — 
Love  is  enough,  love  is  enough. " 

London,  England. 


AMONG  THE  SCENES  OF  THE  WAR  OF   1812. 


BY   PROF.    J.    M.    DIXON,    F.R.S.,  EDIN., 
Of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

During   last    summer   vacation   I  paid    a     Heights.     Nor  is 
visit    to    the    Niagara    peninsula,    and  was 
fascinated  by  its  manifold  attractions.     This 
is  the  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  Province 


the  historical  sense  left 
without  stimulation.  Almost  every  mile 
along  the  way  is  associated  with  some  daring 
deed,  or    some    eventful    contest.      Here  the 


of  Ontario,  Canada,  which  lies  between  Lakes     gallant  Miller  made    his  famous   dash  at  the 


Erie  and  Ontario,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  great  river.  It  is  a  land  of  gardens,  of 
orchards  and  of  pleasant  homes.  The  sylvan 
beauty  of  the  inland  scenery  contrasts  stri- 
kingly with  the  magnificence  of  the  cataract 
and  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  river  gorge. 
In  the  quiet  village  of  Stamford,  but*  two 
miles  from  the  whirlpool,  the  traveler  who 
has  visited  old  England  recognizes  a  perfect 
reproduction  of  a  Lincolnshire  village,  with 
its  quaint  little  church  lighted  up  by  the 
variegated  colors  of  memorial  windows — the 
stained  glass  no  cheap  product,  but  some- 
thing worth  gazing  upon.  Probably  nowhere 
on  the  whole  continent  is  there  to  be  found 
so  delightful  a  ride  for  the  wheelman  as  that 
from  Buffalo  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  thence 
through  Stamford  to  St.  David's,  Queens- 
ton  and  Niagara-on-the-Lake.  It  affords  a 
combination  of  all  that  is  delightful  to  the 
senses — side-paths  like  silk,  shady  avenues, 
exquisite  prospects.  There  are  two  noble 
panoramas — that  of  the  Falls,  as  seen  from 
the  upper  steel  bridge,  and  that  of  the  lower 
Niagara    River,    as    seen    from     Queenston 


battery;  there  Winfield  Scott  surrendered; 
there  Sir  Isaac  Brock  fell;  there  Laura  Se- 
cord,  the  heroine  of  Canadian  story,  started 
out  on  her  famous  midnight  walk. 

It  is  impossible  in  reading  the  story  of  the 
War  of  1812  as  it  affected  the  peninsula  not 
to  feel  warm  sympathy  with  the  peopie  who 
were  fighting  for  their  homes  and  for  their 
historic  flag.  Now  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  the  Republic  has 
asserted  itself  as  not  the  least  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth,  her  historians  are 
beginning  to  do  justice  to  the  colonists,  who, 
differing  from  the  majority  in  the  great 
struggle  of  the  Revolution,  were  branded  as 
Tories,  credited  with  countless  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  they  were  never  guilty  of, 
and  ruthlessly  expelled  from  their  homes. 
As  United  Empire  Loyalists  in  their  new 
domicil  in  Upper  Canada,  they  established 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  a  community 
marked  by  all  the  essential  excellences  which 
the  modern  social  philosopher  delights  to 
enumerate  as  he  contemplates  the  America 
of  our  day. 
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At  the  time  of   the  war  the  population  of 
the  whole  Province  was  ab)ut  85,000;  no*  it 
is  2,225,000.     The  people  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  reputation  they  enjoy.     An  incident 
which  happened  to  me  may  serve  to  illustrate 
this.     As  I  was  skimming  along  from  Tona- 
wanda  one  morning,  after  a  visit  to  Buffalo, 
a  piece  of  slag  in  the  treacherous  cinder-path 
punctured    my  hind    tire.     A  pleasant-faced 
woman,  aided   by  her  family,  all    bright  and 
helpful,    repaired  the    injury,    the    husband, 
who  carried  on  the    business,   being  absent. 
I  told  her  I  was    returning  to  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario.     Inferring  (wrongly)  lrom  this  that 
I  was  a  Canadian,  she  remarked  that  Cana- 
dians   often     stopped    at    the    repair-shop. 
"And    every  one    of   them    has   treated    us 
well,"  she  continued,    "I   wish  I    could   say 
the  same  of  the  people  on  this  side,  altho  I 
am  an  American  myself." 

The  scene  of  the  most  bitterly  contested 
battle  of  the  war  is  close  to  the  great  cata- 
ract. The  eminence  for  the  possession  of 
which  so  many  brave  men  lost  their  lives,  is 
now  crowned  by  an  unesthetic  observatory 
tower.  Across  the  way  is  the  quiet  cemetery 
by  the  Presbyterian  church  where  many  of 
the  dead  lie  buried.  To  the  Canadian  the 
spot  awakens  memories  similar  to  those  of 
Bannockburn  and  Marathon.  It  was  here 
that  the  last  of  four  successive  invasions  of 
their  soil  was  sturdily  and  definitely  repulsed. 
A  monument  has  been  erected  by  the  Par- 
liament of  the  Province  in  honor  of  the  patri- 
ots who  fought  on  that  memorable  evening  in 
July,  1 8 14,  and,  after  the  hardest  of  struggles, 
conquered. 

Most  American  visitors,  remembering  the 
account  of  the  battle  as  given  in  their  school 
histories,  are  puzzled,  amused  or  chagrined 
at  the  confidence  with  which  the  keeper  of 
the  Lundy's  Lane  observatory  insists  that  the 
inscription  on  the  monument  is  wholly  justi- 
fied by  the  facts  of  the  case.  When  they  be- 
gin to  investigate  matters  for  themselves  they 
are  mortified.  They  find  that  they  have  been 
fooled  by  their  school  histories.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  an  account  of  the  battle  as  given 
in  a  widely  read  history  for  schools: 

11  At  midnight  the  British  gave  up  their 
efforts,  and  left  the  Americans  in  possession  of 
the  field.  This  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  or 
Bridgewater,   was  one  of  the  most  hotly    con- 


tested actions  ever  fought  in  the  New  World. 
Three  thousand  Americans  and  4.50°  British 
took  part  in  it.  The  former  lost  743  in  killed 
and  wounded;  the  latter,  878." 

The  above  is  complete  fable.  The  require- 
ments of  grave  historical  accuracy  overturn 
nearly  every  statement  made. 

"At  midnight  the  Americans  gave  up  their 
efforts,  and  left  the  British  in  possession  of  the 
field.  .  .  .  Four  thousand  Americans  and  2,840 
British  took  part  in  it.  The  former  lost  about 
1,200;  the  latter,   878." 

The  second  in  command  of  the  Unitcl 
States  forces,  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter,  in  a 
letter  recently  published  by  the  Lundy's 
Lane  Historical  Society,  dated  August  12th, 
1814,  and  addressed  to  D.  D.  Tompkins, 
Governor  of  New  York  State,  specifically 
calls  the  battle  "a  defeat,"  in  which  "the 
dead,  the  wounded  and  captured  artillery 
and  our  hard-earned  honor  were  left  to  the 
enemy."  The  general  who  commanded  the 
American  forces  at  the  close  of  the  battle 
(Brown,  Scott  and  Porter  all  being  wounded 
and  hors  de  combat)  was  court-martialed,  as 
were  Hull  after  his  defeat  at  Detroit,  Proc- 
ter after  his  defeat  on  the  Thames,  Prevost 
after  his  defeat  at  Plattsburg.  It  is  true  the 
court  martial  terminated  abruptly  with  Gen- 
eral Ripley's  acquittal — for  a  verbatim  ac- 
count, again  consult  the  Transactions  of  the 
Lundy's  Lane  Historical  Society — but  it  was 
as  a  defeated  general  that  he  was  brought  to 
account. 

The  admirable  Josiah  Quincy,  whose  life 
and  character  Lowell  has  outlined  for  us  in 
his  essay,  "A  Great  Public  Character"  in 
"My  Study  Windows,"  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  invasion  of  Canada,  which  he  charac- 
terized as  a  "buccaneering  expedition." 
When  disaster  followed  disaster,  he  regarded 
these  as  by  no  means  so  disgraceful  as  the 
initial  crime  of  the  invasion.  Many  patriotic 
Americans  have  agreed  with  Quincy;  but 
that  is  by  the  way.  Certainly  one  undoubted 
disgrace  still  remains  to  be  wiped  out;  the 
narration  of  the  history  of  the  war  as  far  as 
American  writers  have  undertaken  the  task. 
The  Canadian  Kingsford,  in  the  eighth  vol- 
ume of  his  "History  of  Canada"  has  done  good 
work;  but  we  want  it  done  from  the  Ameri- 
can standpoint.  As  matters  stand  at  present, 
American  visitors  to  the  peninsula,  in  quoting 
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their  historians  as  authorities,  expose  them- 
selves to  ridicule. 

To  quote  one  signal  instance  out  of  many. 
Any  serious  student  of  the  campaiun  of  1813 
knows  that  the  lowest   point  in    the  fortunes 
of  the  British  defenders  of  Upper  Canada  was 
reached  when  Chauncey,  with  his  fleet,  landed 
a  victorious   army    of  4,000  men  at  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake,  and  left  General  Dearborn  mas- 
ter of  the  situation.     The  British  hurriedly 
evacuated  Fort  George  and  retreated  to  their 
last    rallying-point    at    Burlington    Heights, 
near   what    is    now   the    prosperous    city   of 
Hamilton.       Until    re-enforcements    should 
arrive   they   numbered    barely  1,500  men,  in 
all  respects  badly  equipped.     The  victorious 
American  Army,  nearly  4,000  strong,  moved 
along  the  lake  shore  to  drive  them  from  their 
position;  and  to  await  the  attack   probably 
meant  defeat  and  the  loss   of  the  Province. 
On  the  fifth  of  June  the  invaders  were  but 
seven   miles   off,  at    Stony  Creek,  in  a  well- 
chosen  camping-ground.     This   date    marks 
the  turning-point  of  the  war.     A  brilliant  ex- 
ploit on  the  part  of  the  forces  at  bay  changed 
the   attacked    into  pursuers,  and  completely 
demoralized    the    invading    army,     so    that 
henceforward    it   accomplished   nothing.     A 
chosen  band  of  704  redcoats,  under  a  leader 
who  was  afterward  famous  at  Waterloo,  stole 
into  the  American  camp  shortly  after  mid- 
night, bayoneted   the   pickets,  dispersed  the 
bewildered    battalions   as  they  attempted  to 
form,  captured  two  of  the   eight  field-guns, 
and  retired  before  daylight   should  disclose 
the  paucity  of  their  numbers,  with   the   two 
generals,  Winder  and  Chandler,  and  over  a 
hundred  others  as  their  prisoners.     It  is  one 
of  the  best  instances  on   record  of  "  rushing 
a  camp." 

The  following  is  the  garbled  account  served 
out  to  the  American  schoolboy: 

"A  superior  force  of  Americans  set  out  in 
pursuit  (of  the  British  to  Burlington  Heights), 
but  were  attacked  at  night  by  the  British,  while 
encamped  a  few  miles  from  their  lines.  The 
enemy  were  so  warmly  received  that  they  beat 
a  retreat;  but  they  had  managed  in  the  melee 
to  capture  the  American  generals,  and  the 
officer  left  in  command  shrank  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  further  offensive  operations,  and  fell 
back  to  await  orders  from  Dearborn.  This 
was  unfortunate;  an  immediate  attack  on  the 
British  could   hardly   have    failed  of  success, 


for  their  general  also  had  been  separated  from 
his  army  in  the  darkness,  and  was  found  next 
day  several  miles  from  camp  with  neither  hat 
nor  sword." 

He  ends  here.  The  real  fact  is  that  before 
the  American  Army  got  back  to  Fort  George, 
the  retreat  rendered  necessary  by  the  de- 
moralization, consequent  on  the  night  attack, 
had  turned  into  a  flight;  and  that  the  story 
of  the  wanderings  of  the  British  general  in 
the  woods,  is  a  silly  fabrication.  It  is  on  a 
par  with  the  "  Booty  and  Beauty"  yarn  with 
which  Hddreth  absurdly  closes  his  account 
of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans;  and  with  the 
story  of  the  scalp  found  above  the  Speaker's 
chair  in  the  Parliament  House  at  (Toronto) 
York.  Our  historian  gravely  narrates  this 
fable,  and  has  no  space  left  for  the  important 
action  at  Beaver  Dams,  where  Laura  Secord 
so  highly  distinguished  herself. 

Examples  like  the  above  could  be  multi- 
plied adnausea?n;  but  I  have  quoted  sufficient 
to  show  how  our  schoolboys  are  taught 
fables  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese.  It  is 
impossible  to  learn  the  valuable  lessons  which 
history  teaches  when  the  writers  who  have 
the  national  ear,  through  laziness  or  incom- 
petency, retail  garbled  or  invented  historic 
material,  fit  only  to  tickle  the  national  van- 
ity. 

A  Pan-American  Exposition  is  projected 
for  the  year  1901.  It  is  to  be  held  at  La 
Salle,  six  miles  south  of  the  great  cataract, 
and  near  the  spot  where  the  intrepid  French 
explorer  built  the  first  vessel  to  navigate  the 
upper  lakes.  Hundreds  of  thousands  will 
visit  the  locality,  and  will  have  their  minds 
turned  to  the  deeds  of  the  past.  The  history 
of  the  district  begins  so  late  as  1678,  and 
covers  no  very  long  period.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  have  history  written  in  a  fair  and 
judicial  spirit,  which  scorns  prejudice  and 
misstatement.  Mr.  Clowes,  who  is  now  pub- 
lishing a  history  of  the  British  Royal  Navy, 
a  magnificent  work,  has  magnanimously  in- 
trusted to  our  late  Assistant-Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  task  of 
narrrating  the  naval  operations  of  the  War  of 
181 2.  He  is  certain  to  discharge  the  delicate 
task  efficiently.  We  shall  have  no  repetition 
of  the  juggling  with  figures.  I  quote  again 
from  the  same  precious  school  history,  which 
makes  Perry  capture  600  prisoners,  when  the 
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enemy  went  into  the  fight  with  but  384  men  a  trustworthy  history  of  the  land  operations 

in  all  !     Let  us  hope  that  before  the  Exposi-  during  the  same  period.     The  present  histo- 

tion  opens  some  competent  historian,  of  the  ries  are   not   staffs  to  lean    upon,   but    reeds 

caliber  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  shall  have  given  us  which  pierce  the  hand  that  trusts  them. 


RUSSIA  AND    MANCHURIA. 


BY    THE    REV.    JOHN    ROSS. 


Russian  interest  in  Manchuria  is  of  an- 
cient date.  A  couple  of  centuries  ago  Rus- 
sians explored  Eastern  Siberia,  and  crossing 
the  Amur,  erected  two  forts  south  of  it.  The 
then  Emperor  Kanghi  was  as  suspicious  of 
his  Russian  neighbors  as  any  of  his  success- 
ors have  been,  and  the  Chinese  regarded 
those  two  forts,  tho  in  unoccupied  territory, 
as  a  wedge  involving  future  trouble.  As  a 
defensive  measure  Kirin  was  built  as  an  arse- 
nal to  provide  for  the  military  wants  of 
northern  Manchuria,  and  troops  were  sent  to 
the  wild  north  to  drive  the  Russians  across 
the  Amur.  Despite  the  Russian  bombs, 
which  terrified  the  Chinese  soldiers,  the 
forts  were  taken  and  the  garrisons  es- 
corted as  prisoners  to  Peking.  Their  de- 
scendants form  a  Russian  colony  there  at  the 
present  day,  which  has  been  religiously  min- 
istered to  by  a  succession  of  archimandrites 
sent  by  the  Russian  Government.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  colony  had  important  results 
in  i860.  It  may  have  a  greater  influence  in 
the  future. 

In  i860  the  Anglo-French  expedition  de- 
stroyed the  Northern  armies  of  China  and 
made  their  victory  the  basis  of  treaties  of 
commerce,  concluded  before  they  withdrew. 
Russia,  acting  as  the  private  friend  of  the 
Empire,  at  the  same  time  secured  possession 
of  the  rich  and  extensive  maritime  province 
east  of  the  Amur  and  erected  at  its  southern 
extremity  Vladivostock,  fortifying  the  fort 
against  all  comers.  At  the  same  time  a  num- 
ber of  other  smaller  forts  were  set  on  the 
western  border  of  the  province  along  the 
Amur  as  points  of  observation  on  China.  In 
1875  came  the  great  Mohammedan  rebellion, 
and  Russia,  again  acting  as  the  friend  of  China 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  preservation  of 
order,  took  possession  of  the  fine  province  of 
Hi.  When,  however,  General  Tsoputanend 
to  the  rebellion  in  so  remarkable  a  manner, 
the  province  was  restored,  on  payment,  how- 


ever, of  a  sum  of  money  to  Russia  for  her 
trouble  in  keeping  the  peace.  Then  came 
the  Japan-China  War.  For  twenty  years  the 
Japanese  had  been  spying  out  every  corner  of 
the  land  and  realized  its  immense  value,  but 
saw  also  what  powerful  influence  Russia 
would  exercise  as  soon  as  her  splendid  rail- 
way should  be  completed.  They  therefore 
struck  the  blow  which  destroyed  the  defen- 
sive power  of  China  on  the  north,  and  de- 
manded and  obtained  the  southern  part  of 
Manchuria  for  a  military  possession.  Again 
Russia  appeared  as  a  friend  of  China,  stren- 
uously opposed  the  plan  of  the  Japanese, 
drew  to  her  support  France  and  Germany; 
and  the  victors,  who  dared  not  defy  the 
combined  fleets, withdrew, exacting,  however, 
alargesum  for  the  retrocession  of  the  territory 
which  was  almost  immediately  leased  to  Rus- 
sia. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  new  or  hastily  conceived 
plan  that  Russia  is  carrying  out  in  Manchu- 
ria, but  one  of  long  growth  and  well  consid- 
ered. Its  developments  only  are  startling  as 
circumstances  favor  its  evolution;  these  cir- 
cumstances being,  as  a  rule,  wars  carried  on 
against  China  by  other  Powers.  Nor  can 
this  plan  be  considered  unreasonable.  Rus- 
sia desires  a  warmer  climate  than  is  hers  by 
birth  or  inheritance,  and  least  of  all  can  the 
Briton  protest,  who  has  not  only  desired  but 
taken  with  a  celerity  undreamed  of  in  Russia 
whatsoever  portion  of  the  earth,  tropical  or 
temperate,  he  believed  necessary  to  his  well- 
being.  There  are,  however,  two  facts  to  be 
noted  in  considering  this  southward  move- 
ment of  Russia  as  explaining,  at  least  in  a 
measure,  British  opposition — her  prohibitive 
tariff  and  her  inimical  attitude  toward  Chris- 
tian missions. 

It  is  as  natural  for  Russia  to  adopt  a  pro- 
tective tariff  as  for  England  to  adopt  a  free- 
trade  policy.  She  needs  the  development  of 
her  internal   resources,  thoroughly  sufficient 
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for  all  her  needs.  What  she  wants  is  not  so 
much  markets  as  taxpaying  peoples;  and 
hence  wherever  she  goes  the  products  of 
other  nations  are  shut  off  as  by  a  wall  of  fire. 
Her  advance,  therefore,  means  a  serious  loss 
to  the  trade  of  every  other  nation,  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  wondered  at  that  while  many  re- 
gard her  ambition  with  a  certain  amount 
of  sympathy,  they  also  oppose  her  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  as  a  danger  to  themselves. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Russia's  progress 
in  Asia  has  been  characterized  throughout 
by  cold,  unbending  religious  intolerance. 
It  is,  however,  an  intolerance  of  somewhat 
different  character  from  what  is  generally 
understood.  It  is  by  no  means  always  the 
result  of  intense  devotion  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  official  to  his  own  Church,  for  it  not 
infrequently  acts  as  strenuously  against  the 
Greek  Church  as  against  any  other.  An  il- 
lustration of  this  is  found  in  Schuyler's 
"  Turkestan."  The  inhabitants  of  Western 
Turkestan  were  virtually  without  a  known 
religion  when  they  fell  under  the  sway  of 
Russia.  The  officers  in  command,  believing 
that  the  people  should  be  Mohammedans, 
introduced  teachers  of  that  religion  to  in- 
struct the  people  in  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  religious  duties.  It  afterward  trans- 
pired that  had  the  officers  introduced  the 
Greek  or  other  faith  the  people  would  have 
accepted  it  with  equal  readiness.  The  dom- 
inant idea  in  the  official's  mind  was  the  pres- 


ervation of  order,  and  Christian  missionary 
zeal  being  supposed  to  engender  strife  was 
forbidden.  So,  also,  not  many  years  ago  it 
was  reported  that  provision  was  officially 
made  for  the  better  chanting  of  Buddhism  in 
Eastern  Siberia,  young  men  having  been  sent 
to  Peking  to  learn.  Similarly,  whenever 
Protestant  missionaries  have  entered  Russian 
territory  they  have  been  regarded  with  the 
deepest  suspicion  because  their  teachings  were 
thought  to  be  unsettling  and  disturbing  in 
their  character.  As  it  is,  however,  the  well- 
established  principle  of  Russia  to  recognize 
whatever  exists,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
uneasiness  sometimes  expressed  as  to  the 
future  possible  antagonism  of  Russia  to 
Christian  work  in  Manchuria  is  exaggerated. 
Doubtless  this  uneasiness  has  a  basis  in  the 
past  history  of  Russian  movements,  for  ex- 
ample, against  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety's missions  in  Mongolia;  but  those  were 
undertaken  after  Russia's  occupation.  If 
Russia  finds  evangelical  work  already  estab- 
lished and  is  convinced  that  its  purpose  is 
distinctly  non-political,  it  may  be  that  her 
opposition  will  not  be  so  bitter.  In  any  case, 
it  behooves  the  British,  remembering  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  East  India  Company  to 
all  missionary  activity,  to  be  lenient  in  their 
judgment  of  Russian  influence;  and  a  hope 
for  the  best  is  undoubtedly  legitimate  and 
may  be  well  founded. 

Mukden,  Manchuria. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CONTRIBUTION. 


BY    R.    M.    PATTERSON,  D.D. 


In  the  article  on  "  Our  Ecclesiastical  Con- 
dition," which  appeared  in  The  Independ- 
ent of  September  1st,  it  was  stated  that  the 
figures  concerning  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  it  contained,  were  presented, 
because  it  was  believed  that,  in  the  revelations 
which  they  made,  that  Church  was  a  fair  rep- 
resentative of  the  denominations  generally. 
The  "Congregational  Year  Book,  1898,"  has 
since  been  as  minutely  examined.  The  re- 
sults are  very  similar,  and  are  a  confirmation 
of  the  position  taken  in  that  article. 

It  must,  by  the  way,  be  conceded  that 
these  Congregational  statistical  tables  are 
even   more  comprehensive  and   minute  than 


the  Presbyterian.  They  give  particulars 
which  the  latter  do  not.  On  the  points 
brought  out  in  the  preceding  article  the  two 
run  on  all  fours. 

The  Congregational  summary  is  5,614 
churches,  5,475  ministers,  625,864  communi- 
cants, 31,090  additions  on  examination  last 
year,  and  $6,643,818  raised.  Of  the  churches 
nearly  three  hundred  (271)  make  no  report; 
all  their  columns  are  blank. 

More  than  nineteen  hundred  of  the 
churches  report  no  additions  last  year  on 
examination;  1,573  positively  report  "  o"  in 
this  column,  113  leave  the  column  blank,  and 
271,  as  stated,  have  this  column  with  all  the 
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other  columns  blank.  That  is,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  churches  were  barren  of  re- 
ported additions. 

Nearly  thirty-seven  hundred  (3,695) 
churches,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole, 
have  less  than  one  hundred  communicants; 
1, 137  of  them  running  less  than  25;  i7oeven 
running  between  one  and  five,  and  seven  actu- 
ally reporting  "  o. " 

Less  than  twenty-nine  hnndred  of  the 
churches  (2,843)  raised  last  year  over  five 
hundred  dollars  each  for  "  home  expenses," 
equivalent  to  the  "  congregational"  column 
of  the  Presbyterian  reports.  Over  five  hun- 
dred (538),  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  whole,  raised 
only  from  one  to  one  hundred  dollars  each. 
Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  (162)  actually  re- 
port "o"  as  raised;  while  210  leave  this  col- 
umn blank  while  filling  other  columns.  This, 
with  the  271  total  blanks,  seems  to  make 
nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty  (643)  of  the  5,614 
churches,  or  more  than  a  ninth  of  the  whole, 
which  do  not  report  any  moneys  raised. 

With  these  figures  in  mind  it  will  surprise 
no  one  that  1,331  of  the  5,614  churches  are 
vacant,  379  having  licentiate  supplies,  but 
952  being  entirely  without  preaching  services; 
and  that  1,786  of  the  5,475  ministers — al- 
most one-third  of  the  whole — are  without 
charge. 

The  parallel  between  the  two  denomina- 
tions is  almost    perfect:  More  than  a  half  of 


the  Presbyterian  churches,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Congregational,  have  less  than 
one  hundred  communicants;  one-seventh  of 
the  Presbyterian,  and  one-fifth  of  the  Con- 
gregational having  even  less  than  twenty-five. 
More  than  one-fourth  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  more  than  one-third  of  the  Congrega- 
tional had  no  additions  last  year.  Less  than 
a  half  of  each  raised  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars;  nearly  a  seventh  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  nearly  an  eighth  of  the  Congregational 
were  credited  with  nothing.  One-twentieth 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  one  twentieth  of 
the  Congregational  make  no  report  and 
are  probably,  the  most  of  them  at  least,  a 
name  and  nothing  more.  One-eighth  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  one-sixth  of  the  Congre- 
gational are  vacant.  One-eighth  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers,  and  almost  one- 
third  of  the  Congregational,  are  without 
charge. 

The  Congregational  figures,  placed  side  by 
side  with  the- Presbyterian,  certainly  intensi- 
fy the  impression  which  was  made  by  those, 
and  press  home  the  questions  which  were 
raised  by  them.  The  two  combined,  with 
the  conviction  that  the  other  denominations 
make  no  better  showing,  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  powerful  Home  Mission  argument;  but 
applied  with  more  interdenominational c#omity 
and  co-operation. 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 


HOW  FRIENDS  MAY  AID  THE  SOLDIER. 


BY   DR.    GEORGE   G.  GROFF, 

Commissioner  of  the  National  Relief  Commission  in  Porto  Rico 

This  article  is  based  on  an  experience  of 
three  months  in  the  work  of  Relief.  Relief 
is  needed,  and  has  been  badly  needed  ever 
since  the  war  with  Spain  began. 

Relief  for  Men  in  Camps. — Do  not  send 
them  any  delicacies.     Plain,  substantial  sub- 


These  things    the  Government  does  not  sup- 
ply, and  they  are  very  valuable. 

Every  soldier  should  have  two  or  three 
flannel  bandages;  he  should  have  toilet  soap, 
wash-rag,  towel,  handkerchief,  needles, 
thread,    socks,    shoe-strings.      He  can    often 


stances  should  be  sent  in  quantity  to  make  a     .buy  these  things;  but  the  soldier's  pay  is  very 


meal  for  a  whole  company — one  hundred 
men.  Do  not  send  soldiers  pies,  cakes,  jel- 
lies or  sweet  drinks.  Lemons,  lemon-juice, 
raspberry  vinegar  and  blackberry  cordial  are 
useful  drinks.  Do  not  send  preserves,  sweet 
jams,  or  sweet  canned  goods.  Do  send  all  the 
oatmeal,  wheatlet,  avena,  dried  beef,  con- 
densed  cream,  and  dried    fruit   you  desire. 


small.  Let  the  towels,  etc.,  be  small  and 
cheap,  for  the  soldier  is  a  poor  washerwoman, 
and  cannot  carry  large  and  heavy  articles 
of  this  class.  The  needle-case  should 
not  exceed  5  in.  by  3  in.,  by  l/z  in.  in 
thickness.  It  should  be  made  like  a  pocket- 
book.  Larger  cases  the  soldiers  cannot 
carry. 
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For  Hospitals. — First  is  needed  money  to 
purchase  many  needed  articles,  which  officers 
on  the  ground  can  generally  better  secure 
than  those  at  home,  for  conditions  vary  in 
each  hospital.  However,  in  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba  and  Manila,  every  article  from  home  is 
invaluable  and  highly  prized  by  all  fortunate 
enough  to  be  recipients. 

It  is  much  better  for  friends  to  contribute 
money  to  the  great  national  societies  in 
order  that  they  may  do  the  purchasing  than 
for  the  local  societies  to  undertake  the 
same.  This  is  because  by  experience  the 
national  institutions  have  learned  just  the 
kind  or  class  of  articles,  quality,  etc.,  most 
acceptable  to  the  men;  and  it  is  true  that 
they  are  able  to  make  one  dollar  go  two  or 
three  times  further  than  local  societies  can 
hope  to  do.  This  is  because  they  know  just 
what  is  needed.  To  illustrate:  six  towels, 
most  useful  in  hospitals,  can  be  purchased 
for  the  price  of  one  of  the  quality  often  sent 
by  the  local  societies. 

Oatmeal,  avena,  wheatlet,  barley  and 
other  grains;  beef  extract,  bouillon,  soups, 
condensed  cream,  malted  milk,  dried  beef, 
soda  and  graham  crackers,  dried  fruits,  as 
apples,  prunes,  apricots;  canned  fruits,  espe- 
cially pears  and  peaches;  grape  juice,  lime 
juice,  raspberry  vinegar,  tea,  cocoa,  black- 
berry   wine    and    cordial,  and    the    mineral 


waters  are  all  prized  and  greatly  needed  all 
the  time,  for  the  Government  does  not  fur- 
nish them,  and  in  the  tropics  they  cannot  be 
purchased. 

Towels,  night-shirts,  sheets,  pillows, 
pillow-cases,  socks,  underclothing  in  almost 
any  amount,  slippers  for  the  convalescents, 
toilet  soap,  wash-rags,  mosquito-netting, 
palm-leaf  fans,  handkerchiefs,  but  especially 
pajamas;  for  in  the  tropics,  where  any  cover- 
ing is  often  unbearable,  the  pajama  fills  a 
need  the  nightshirt  does  not  reach. 

Do  not  fail  to  mark  on  outside  the.  contents 
of  every  box,  as  the  distribution  must  needs 
often  be  made  under  very  trying  circum- 
stances when   it  is  impossible  to  open  boxes. 

Money  to  purchase  ice  is  constantly  needed 
in  hospital  work.  Money  is  also  needed  to 
furnish  these  supplies  on  the  vessels  which 
are  transporting  the  sick  from  the  tropics  to 
the  States. 

The  national  societies  engaged  in  this 
work,  are  the  National  Relief  Commission, 
907  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,and 
the  National  Red  Cross  Society,  New  York 
City,  Through  the  exertions  of  these  two 
institutions,  hundreds  of  valuable  lives  have 
been  saved,  and  will  continue  to  be  saved 
so  long  as  the  troops  remain  in  the  trop- 
ics. 

Ponce,  Porto  Rico. 


A  GREAT  PROCONSUL— SIR  GEORGE  GREY. 

BY    THE    REV.    EDWARD    M.    CHAPMAN. 


Those  of  us  who  read  Mr.  Froude's  inter- 
esting, albeit  rather  dyspeptic  "Oceana," 
when  it  appeared  some  years  ago,  will  re- 
member his  enthusiastic  description  of  Ka- 
wau,  the  island  home  of  Sir  George  Grey. 
At  that  time  Sir  George  was  a  stranger  to 
most  inhabitants  of  the  Western  World.  But 
in  England  and  in  all  her  larger  dependencies, 
except  Canada,  his  had  long  been  a  name  to 
conjure  with.  Indeed,  had  the  promises  of 
those  in  authority  been  kept,  Canada  herself 
might  have  known  him  as  Governor-General. 
The  cable  has  just  announced  his  death  at  the 
age  of  86. 

He  belonged  to  that  group  of  great  Eng- 
lishmen who  have  proved  to  the  world  the 
right   of   the  Anglo-Saxon  to   govern.     He 


stood  beside  men  like  the  Lawrences,  Strat- 
ford Canning,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  (now 
Lord  Cromer),  who,  by  the  power  of  their  own 
personalities  no  less  than  by  the  might  of 
army  and  navy,  have  made  England's  name 
great  in  the  earth.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
peculiar  fitness  in  applying  to  Sir  George 
Grey  the  title  which  introduces  this  brief  no- 
tice of  him.  For  nearly  a  generation  in 
South  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Cape 
Colony  he  wielded  extraordinary  powers.  In 
each  case  he  assumed  responsibility  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty.  In  1841 
South  Australia  was  well-nigh  bankrupt.  Its 
government  was  in  a  state  of  utter  disorgani- 
zation, and  tho  a  young  colony  abounding  in 
natural    resources,    at  one  period  in  its  early 
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history  nearly  two  thousand  persons  are  said 
to  have  been  dependent  upon  the  authorities 
for  support.  Thither  Sir  George,  then  Cap- 
tain, Grey  was  sent  in  that  year.  Four  years 
later  the  state  of  affairs  had  been  revolution- 
ized and  a  period  of  prosperity  inaugurated. 
Meanwhile  New  Zealand  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  source  of  despair  to  its  Governor  and 
the  home  authorities  alike.  A  scattered  pop- 
ulation, in  a  land  of  vast  extent  and  boundless 
wealth,  was  harassed  and  hampered  by  iniqui- 
tous conditions  of  settlement  on  the  one 
hand,  and  threatened  with  extinction  by  the 
natives  upon  the  other. 

In  1846  Sir  George  Grey  left  Australia  to 
take  upon  himself  this  new  task,  at  which  he 
wrought  with  conspicuous  success  until  1854. 
Then  South  Africa  claimed  him  for  seven 
years.  In  1861  he  was  again  sent  to  New 
Zealand.  This  second  governorship  lasted 
until  1867,  and.  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
residence  in  England,  he  has  since  been  a 
citizen  of  that  colony.  For  many  years  his 
home  has  been  the  island  of  Kawau,  some 
five-and-twenty  miles  from  Auckland.  This 
naturally  beautiful  spot,  which  he  made 
doubly  beautiful,  was  long  the  Mecca  of  such 
travelers  as  had  any  claim  to  Sir  George's 
friendship  or  acquaintance.  The  place  was 
much,  for  the  gardens  were  shaded  by  trees 
from  all  lands,  while  the  house  sheltered  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  libraries  to 
be  found  south  of  the  equator.  But  the  man 
was  more.  He  not  only  represented  in  his 
own  experience  much  that  was  most  stirring 
in  British  colonial  history,  but  he  stood  for 
great  ideas  as  well.  He  was  ever  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  United  States;  and  it  was  one 
of  his  fondest  dreams  to  see  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  brought  together  under  a 
system  of  imperial  federation  in  many  re- 
spects analogous  to  ours. 

But  it  is  his  extraordinary  success  in  deal- 
ing with  subject  and  dependent  races  that 
makes  Sir  George  Grey's  life  of  especial  in- 
terest to  the  thoughtful  American.  He  was 
Governor  of  Cape  Colony  when  the  terrible 
Indian  Mutiny  broke  out.  Every  spare  man, 
horse  and  gun  was  needed  in  Hindustan. 
Altho  a  violent  Kaffir  war  had  but  just  been 
concluded,  Sir  George  went  so  far  in  his  re- 
sponse to  the  Indian  appeal  as  to  send  on  his 
own  carriage  horses,  as  well  as   all  the  men 


and  stores  he  could  by  any  possibility  spare. 
It  seemed  almost  criminally  reckless  to  strip 
Cape  Colony  so  bare  of  her  defenders  while 
the  Kaffirs  on  the  north  had  scarce  laid  down 
their  arms.  Sir  George,  however,  knew  his 
power  and  trusted  it.  With  a  scanty  escort 
he  traversed  the  domains  of  the  great  tribes, 
visiting  the  kraals  and  facing  the  chiefs  in 
their  strongholds.  Scorning  deceit,  he 
plainly  set  before  them  his  present  need  and 
his  resolve  to  trust  them.  Few  men  would 
have  dared  to  put  such  doubtful  allies  as  the 
old  Basuto  chief,  Mosesh,  in  possession 
of  their  plans.  Yet  Sir  George's  confi- 
dence was  abundantly  justified,  and  dur- 
ing those  months  of  crisis  not  a  rip- 
ple disturbed  the  peace  of  the  northern 
border. 

The  same  power  to  inspire  a  savage  people 
with  confidence  was  shown  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Maoris,  of  New  Zealand.  His  mes- 
sages, even  to  those  who  were  at  war  with 
him,  always  began  with  the  phrase,  "O 
sons!"  and  his  authority  was  of  a  distinctly 
patriarchal  type.  On  one  occasion  we  find 
him  seated  on  horseback  and  almost  alone 
before  an  enemy's  palisade,  behind  which 
the  clicking  of  the  gun-locks  could  be  heard, 
while  one  of  the  hostile  chiefs  stood  between 
him  and  what  seemed  certain  death,  implor- 
ing him  to  retire.  It  is  recorded  that,  altho  • 
he  was  for  a  considerable  time  within  point- 
blank  range,  no  shot  was  fired  at  him, 
Again,  on  the  outbreak  of  one  of  the  inter- 
tribal wars  which  he  had  strictly  forbidden. 
he  rode  a  long  distance  to  the  field  of  battle 
attended  only  by  an  orderly,  spurred  his 
horse  between  the  hostile  forces,  and  ordered 
both  to  cease  firing.  He  was  immediately 
obeyed.  The  dead  and  wounded  were  first 
properly  cared  for  under  his  direction,  and 
then  the  Governor  forthwith  acted  as  arbi- 
trator upon  the  difficulty. 

Kindness,  firmness,  masterfulness,  love  of 
justice — these  characteristics  of  a  striking 
personality  in  some  measure  reveal  the  secret 
of  a  success  in  dealing  with  native  races  at 
which  men  have  often  wondered.  Any  one 
who  has  seen  Holl's  noble  portrait  of  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  may  well  have  thought  the 
face  to  be  a  commentary  on  all  that  is  best 
in  Anglo-Saxon  history.  So  is  Sir  George 
Grey's  life. 
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In  view  of  the  demands  of  our  own  com-  that  such  lives  as  those  of  Grey,  Lawrence 

plex  civilization,  and  in  face  of  our  present  and   our  own   lamented    Amstrong  exist  for 

and  prospective  responsibilities,  not  only  for  our  guidance  and    inspiration.     May  they  be 

the  negro  and  the  Indian,  but  the  Hawaiian,  better  known! 

Cuban,  Porto  Rican  and   Filipino,  it  is  good  Worcbster,  Mass. 


A  POI  LUNCHEON. 


BY    MABEL    LOOMIS    TODD. 


As  rice  is  the  national  dish  of  Japan,  so  a 
certain  vegetable  called  poi  has  that  high 
honor  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Prepared  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  each,  to  the  average  for- 
eign visitor,  is  less  appetizing  than  the  last. 

When  a  native  family  is  seen  happily  clus- 
tered about  a  large  central  bowl,  dipping 
therefrom  with  two  fingers  a  substance  of 
nondescript  color  which  seems  largely  com- 
posed of  an  indifferent  quality  of  mucilage, 
one  may  be  more  than  tolerably  sure  they  are 
indulging  in  the  delights  of  this  delicacy. 
Leprosy  is  said  to  be  largely  transmitted 
through  this  custom,  when  all  the  members 
of  a  family,  clean  and  unclean,  thrust  their 
fingers  into  the  common  receptacle. 

A  trip  of  something  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  last  summer  on  one  of  the  native 
inter-island  steamers  from  Honolulu  to  Ha- 
waii, was  the  occasion  of  my  first  memorable 
experience  with  the  delectable^/.  Having 
merely  tasted  it  before,  and  without  marked 
satisfaction,  I  noticed  a  friend  seated  near 
me  on  the  deck,  herself  an  old  resident  of 
the  islands,  engaged  in  drinking  from  a  glass 
something  evidently  cold  and* possibly  good. 
Wishing  always  to  experience  novel  sensa- 
tions whenever  available,  I  ordered  a  similar 
beverage  from  the  obliging  little  Japanese 
steward.  When  the  glass  arrived  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  gray  and  elastic  material, 
indescribably  sour  and  alarming  in  flavor. 

I  had  eaten  black  bread  in  Germany  with 
accessaries  unnamed,  raw  fish  in  Japan  with 
unclassified  crustaceans  and  shoots  of  bam- 
boo, and  national  dishes  in  a  variety  of  re- 
gions; but  it  required  every  kind  of  cosmo- 
politanism I  could  summon  to  refrain  from 
unseemly  demonstration  after  one  draft  of 
this  liquid  or  fluid  or  vicious  poi.  It  is  a 
discouraging  delicacy. 

Renewed  interest  arose  in  the  scenery, 
which  happily  at  this  point  offered  as  its 
chief  attraction   the    monument   to   Captain 


Cook,  surrounded  by  a  fence  of  chains  and 
old  cannon.  Cliffs  over  five  hundred  feet 
high  rise  here  straight  up  from  the  sea,  and 
around  the  bay,  where  the  water  is  as  clear 
and  green  as  an  emerald,  nestles  the  little 
town  of  Kaawaloa. 

The  site  of  the  astronomical  observatory, 
established  by  Captain  Cook  near  by,  was 
not  seen;  but  it  was  an  interesting  thought 
that  instruments  had  once  been  set  up  and 
observations  made  in  this  far-away  Hawaiian 
harbor. 

His  discovery  of  the  islands  in  1778  was 
certainly  the  turning-point  in  their  history, 
ushering  in  a  new  era  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity. The  second  visit  of  the  great  navi- 
gator was  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year; 
and  in  January  of  1779  he  anchored  in 
Kealakeakua  Bay.  His  murder  in  February 
so  affected  the  world-at-large,  that  for  over 
seven  years  no  foreign  vessels  attempted  to 
anchor  there.  And  now,  nearly  a  century 
and  a  quarter  later,  a  few  Americans  were 
looking  curiously  toward  the  little  village 
from  the  deck  of  a  modern  steamer,  prepar- 
ing to  go  ashore  and  telephone  across  the 
large  island. 

I  wonder  if  the  unfortunate  mariner  was 
given  poi  to  eat,  in  addition  to  his  other  dis- 
asters. 

The  monument  itself  was  erected  in  1825 
by  Lord  Byron,  commanding  the  frigate 
"  Blonde,"  in  the  name  of  Captain  Cook's 
countrymen,  on  land  presented  by  the  Prin- 
cess Likelike. 

A  day  or  two  later  a  delightful  opportunity 
to  take  poi  again,  and  perchance  reverse  the 
sad  judgment  against  a  nation's  staple  food, 
occurred  at  a  lovely  ranch — an  oasis  of  ver- 
dure in  the  midst  of  volcanic  desolation  on 
the  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa,  the  greatest  vol- 
cano in  the  world. 

When  its  outer  gate  was  passed,  bright 
green  grass  and  a  few  old  trees  greeted  eyes 
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wearied  with  endless  masses  of  pakoehoe,  as 
the  natives  call  the  smoothly  flowing  lava, 
now  cold  and  stiffened  in  crawling  curves. 
The  house  nestled  in  its  gardens  like  some 
great  tropical  flower.  Fuchsias  hung  their 
brilliant  blossoms  many  feet  above  our  heads; 
avenues  bordered  by  tall  coleus  not  less  than 
six  feet  high  led  into  a  labyrinth  of  bloom 
and  beauty  where  hearty  welcomes  waited  in 
the  shade. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  guests,  unaccus- 
tomed to  Hawaiian  customs,  everything  at 
this  (lpoi  luncheon"  was  done  as  entirely 
after  the  native  manner  as  might  be  consist- 
ent with  comfort. 

Beyond  the  garden  young  pigs  and  chick- 
ens were  still  roasting  in  an  underground 
oven  (umu),  where  for  three  or  four  hours 
they  had  lain,  delicately  wrapped  in  ki  (or  ti) 
leaves  against  red-hot  stones,  layers  of  veg- 
etables between,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
earth  and  stones. 

Native  servants,  experts  in  an  art  now 
dying  out,  were  engaged  in  removing  the 
various  edibles  from  the  pit,  so  daintily 
cooked  that  they  hardly  held  in  shape  while 
being  carried  to  the  house. 

Later  this  most  delicious  luncheon  was 
served  on  the  wide  veranda,  or  lanai,  each 
chair  draped  with    wreaths  and  garlands  of 


flowers,  which  were  thrown  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  guests  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
feast.  Roses  were  everywhere,  for  that  un- 
desirable insect  by  which  the  Honolulu  roses 
are  destroyed  had  not,  last  summer,  reached 
Hawaii,  the  largest  island. 

To  be  thoroughly  native  the  company 
should  have  had  no  chairs;  but  a  concession 
was  made  to  American  backs,  and  sitting  on 
the  floor  was  omitted  from  the  poi  ceremo- 
nies. The  luncheon  was  so  lavish,  irrespective 
of  this  vegetable,  that  I  thought  of  it  more 
kindly,  and  learned  to  manipulate  it  in  the 
true  "two-fingered"  method.  Still,  I  could 
not  but  regard  poi  with  lingering  suspicion. 
Its  color  is  against  it.  Granite  gray  is  not 
an  attractive  tint  in  an  article  of  diet. 

Tales  of  old  court  life  filled  the  pleasant 
afternoon,  as  the  shadows  grew  long  across 
the  grass;  and  at  last  the  kindly  host  and  his 
family  gathered  at  the  gate,  when  alohas 
drifted  out  to  us  far  down  the  road,  as  the 
uncertain  stage  bore  us  once  more  to  the 
outer  barren. 

Surrounded  by  friends  and  flowers,  a  deep- 
blue  tropical  sea,  vast  volcanic  mountain 
slopes  and  the  soft,  sweet  atmosphere  of  en- 
chanted Hawaii,  even  poi  has  become  poetic 
in  retrospect. 

Amherst,  Mass. 


FRENCH  PICTURES  AT  THE  GUILDHALL. 


BY   WM.    C.    WARD. 


We  see  nowadays  so  much  of  French  art 
at  second  hand,  in  almost  every  exhibition 
of  English  pictures,  that  we  could  not  but 
anticipate,  with  feelings  of  peculiar  interest, 
the  exhibition  in  London  of  an  adequately 
representative  collection  of  the  works  of 
those  masters  whose  spell  upon  so  many  of 
our  younger  painters  has  been  potent  enough 
to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  traditions  of 
their  national  art,  and  to  endeavor  to  rep- 
resent in  their  paintings  not  so  much  what 
they  themselves  have  seen  in  nature,  as  what 
they  suppose  their  neighbors  to  have  seen. 
That  the  exhibition  of  French  pictures,  held 
this  summer  in  the  Guildhall,  was  adequate- 
ly representative,  is  unquestioned.  It  com- 
prised, we  are  told,  some  of  the  masterpieces 
of   the  greatest  French  artists  of   our   own 


time,  as  well  as  many  capital  examples  of 
earlier  masters,  from  Watteau  onward. 
Here,  therefore,  were  materials  for  a  fair  ap- 
preciation— were  we  capable  of  it — of  what 
the  French  understand,  and  have  for  the 
last  two  centuries  understood,  by  the  art  of 
painting. 

Our  general  impression  of  the  exhibition 
is  one  of  disappointment.  When  we  recall 
the  acknowledged  masterpieces  of  painting 
of  other  nationalities— not  alone  the  works 
of  the  great  Italian  masters,  but  the  best 
productions  of  Holland  and  Flanders,  those 
of  the  Spaniard  Velasquez,  of  the  German 
Holbein,  of  Englishmen  such  as  Reynolds, 
and  Gainsborough,  and  Turner,  and  (in  our 
own  time)  Burne-Jones;  when  we  think  what 
true  greatness  in  art  implies,  and  how  it  has 
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been  exemplified  in  the  works  of  such  mas- 
ters as  these;  we  cannpt  but  hesitate  to  apply 
the  epithet  '•  great"  to  any  one  of  the 
paintings  in  the  Guildhall  collection.  Clev- 
erness there  is  in  abundance;  technical  skill, 
tho  rarely  of  a  supreme  order;  but  seldom 
do  we  here  discover  that  fine  sensitiveness  to 
the  beautiful  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
true  art,  and  which,  tho  primarily  concerned 
with  external  aspects,  is  in  truth  to  be  re- 
ferred rather  to  the  imagination  than  to  the 
mere  sense.  Nobility  of  conception,  more- 
over, is  too  seldom  apparent.  Little  as  the 
French  art  of  two  hundred  years  ago  resem- 
bles that  of  to-day,  there  is  yet  something  in 
common  between  the  pretty  inanities  of  a 
Watteau,  and  the  equally  superficial,  tho 
certainly  far  from  pretty,  productions  of  a 
Degas.  The  modern  paintings  are,  indeed, 
often  distinguished  by  a  morbid  gloom  very 
foreign  to  the  frivolity  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  masters;  but  the  gloom  itself  is  but 
a  fashion  of  the  times,  and  as  superficial  as 
the  former  frivolity. 

Far  more  earnestness,  as  a  rule,  is  shown 
in  the  paintings  of  military  subjects.  That 
this  should  be  so,  is  characteristic;  and  here, 
if  anywhere,  the  French  artists  have  excelled. 
Perhaps  the  most  masterly  work  in  the  entire 
collection  was  Meissonier's  immense  water- 
color  drawing,  entitled  "Friedland,  1807." 
It  represents  an  episode  in  the  great  battle 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Russians.  The 
Emperor  is  seated  on  horseback,  surround- 
ed by  his  staff,  while,  passing  before  him, 
the  French  cuirassiers  gallop  to  the  charge. 
Of  this  picture  the  painter  himself  wrote: 

"  J  did  not  intend  to  paint  a  battle.  I  want- 
ed to  paint  Napoleon  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory; 
I  wanted  to  paint  the  love,  the  adoration  of 
the  soldiers  for  the  great  Captain,  in  whom 
they  had  faith,  and  for  whom  they  were  ready 
to  die." 

He  certainly  succeeded.  Not  only  is  the 
picture  marvelous  for  its  vigor  and  anima- 
tion, but  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers 
is  admirably  expressed,  and  not  less  admira- 
bly the  character  of  their  Commander,  whose 
stern  face  is  lightened  with  a  half-smile  as, 
quietly  saluting,  he  responds  to  the  frantic 
cheeiing  of  the  men.  There  is  medning,  too, 
in  that  foreground  of  corn,  ripening  for  the 
harvest,  and  now  trodden  beneath  the  hoofs 


of  the  war-horses.  Perhaps  it  is  only  the 
absence  of  charm  in  the  coloring  which  for- 
bids us  to  rank  "  Friedland  "  as  a  truly  great 
work  of  art.  But  this  is  a  fatal  defect,  and 
it  is  common  to  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  pictures  of  the  French  school. 

M.  Detaille's  "Reconnaissance,"  an  inci- 
dent of  the  siege  of  Paris,  is  another  vigor- 
ous and  striking  example  of  French  military 
art;  well  conceived  and  well  painted,  tho  it 
has  not  the  superb  technic  of  Meissonier's 
work.  In  the  same  class  we  may  place  M. 
Gerome's  "Execution  of  Marshal  Ney,"  a 
small  painting  distinguished  by  profound 
feeling,  and  realism  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
much-abused  word.  That  is  to  say,  the 
painter  has  realized  in  his  imagination  the 
scene  which  he  set  himself  to  depict,  and 
has  rendered  it  accordingly  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  directness  which  come  of  actual 
vision.  The  result  is  an  impressive  work  of 
historical  art,  far  superior,  it  may  be  added, 
to  the  same  artist's  greatly  overpraised  pic- 
ture of  "Cleopatra  before  Caesar,"  which 
was  hung  next  to  it. 

Regarding  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  the 
first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  absence, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  any  indications  of 
true  feeling  for  the  beautiful  in  color.  Of 
the  more  modern  p.ctures,  at  least,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  most  agreeable  in  this  re- 
spect are,  almost  invariably,  those  in  which 
the  least  color  is  to  be  found.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  must  own,  the  French  are  not 
singular  in  this  matter;  and  no  doubt  they 
sometimes  attain  a  certain  harmony,  often 
wanting  to  English  pictures,  by  making  all 
their  colors  alike  dirty  and  dismal.  In  the 
works  of  earlier  masters,  however,  we  may 
often,  but  not  always,  recognize  a  superior 
sense  of  color.  Yet  we  may  doubt  whether 
France  has,  at  any  time,  produced  a  colorist 
of  the  very  first  order.  Watteau,  it  will 
perhaps  be  said,  was  of  this  order;  but  if  he 
is  so  to  be  classed,  it  must  be  on  the  strength 
of  works  quite  other  than  those  by  which  he 
was  represented  this  summer  at  the  Guild- 
hall, tho  some  of  these  were  reputed  good 
examples  of  the  master.  These  paintings 
were — the  best  of  them,  at  least — in  color 
decidedly  agreeable,  and  even  beautiful,  but 
by  no  means  worthy  of  comparison  with  the 
works    of   the   greatest   colorists;      of   such 
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masters,  for  example,  as  Titian,  or  Burne- 
Jones.  Lancret,  Pater  and  Fragonard  are 
indisputably  inferior  to  Watteau,  while 
Boucher's   coloring  is  often  distinctly  bad. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  among 
French  paintings  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  we  find  not  a  few  which 
may  be  termed,  from  their  conception,  works 
of  color;  beautiful,  sometimes,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, tho  hardly  in  the  highest.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  works  of  later  artists  the 
case  is  completely  altered.  Color  is  no 
longer  a  delight  to  the  artist,  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  picture,  but  a  dangerous 
accessary,  to  be  admitted  only  in  the  most 
severely  restricted  measure,  under  penalty  of 
wrecking  the  harmony  of  the  entire  work. 
Thus  in  the  landscapes  of  Georges  Michel, 
one  of  the  ablest  French  landscape-painters 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
we  find  an  almost  entire  renunciation  of 
color,  the  artist  working  only  in  sober  tones 
of  brown  and  gray.  Somewhat  later,  in  the 
works  of  the  so-called  romantiques,  a  faint 
glimmer  of  color  struggled  to  suggest  itself; 
but  it  was  but  a  glimmer,  soon  to  be  extin- 
guished. Even  Corot,  the  most  poetic  and 
refined  of  modern  French  landscape-painters, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  colorist.  He  was 
represented  in  our  exhibition  by  three  or 
four  beautiful  and  very  characteristic  pieces, 
charming  in  tone  and  sentiment.  But  his 
coloring,  tho  always  perfectly  harmonious, 
is  neutralized  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
never  a  really  important  element  in  his  pic- 
tures. It  is  scarcely  in  itself  a  source  of- de- 
light; the  most  that  we  can  say  for  it  amounts 
to  this — that  it  is  by  no  means  unpleasing, 
and  does  not  deter  us  from  enjoying  what  is 
really  admirable  in  the  master's  work.  Co- 
rot,  moreover,  is  a  favorable  example;  and 
while,  among  modern  French  pictures,  there 
are  few  indeed  which  deserve  higher  praise 
in  respect  to  their  coloring,  there  are  many 
which  come  painfully  short  of  even  this 
somewhat  negative  degree  of  merit. 

Millet's  "Going  to  Work"  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  famous  Barbizon  painter,  altho 
the  principal  motive  of  the  picture  seems  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than  the  relief  of 
the  dark  figures  against  the  light  sky.  Mil- 
let rendered  with  power  and  truth  the  aspects 
of  harshness  and  depression  in  the  daily  life 


of  the  peasantry  among  whom  he  lived;  but 
there  is  surely  in  the  life  of  the  French  peas- 
antry also  an  aspect  of  beauty,  which  seems 
to  have  escaped  him  Such  beautv.  indeed, 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  works  of  Edouard 
Frere,  a  painter  feebler  and  less  masculine 
than  Millet,  but  one  whose  productions  are 
distinguished  by  the  tenderest  feeling  and  a 
sweetness  which  is  far  removed  from  mere 
sentimentality.  M.  Jules  Breton's  "Com- 
municants " — a  group  of  young  girls,  dressed 
in  white,  passing  in  procession  through  a 
village  street  on  the  way  to  their  first  com- 
munion— is  another  instance  of  true  and 
sympathetic  expression  of  the  beauty  which 
is  to  be  found  in  lowly  life;  more  pleasing  in 
color,  also,  than  most  of  the  works  among 
which  it  was  exhibited.  But  these  are  the 
French  of  the  provinces.  Are  we  to  take  M. 
Jean  Beraud's  "Meeting  of  Communists  in 
the  Salle  Graffard  "  as  a  fair  characterization 
of  the  lower  classes  in  Paris  ?  It  is  a  ter- 
rible indictment,  if  true — drawn  with  much 
force,  but  surely  with  some  caricature. 

There  were  but  few  portraits  in  the  collec- 
tion, and  none  of  surpassing  merit.  Among 
the  earlier  ones  may  be  mentioned  a  life-size 
painting,  by  Nattier,  of  the  Due  de  Pen- 
thievre,  which  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been 
commissioned  by  the  duke's  tailor;  and  a 
miniature  by  Boucher  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour— extremely  skilful  and  delicate,  but 
poor  in  color.  M.  Bastien-Lepage's  portrait 
of  Marie  Bashkirtseff  as  a  child,  is  a  work  of 
some  charm  and  much  interest.  Lastly,  M. 
Carolus  Duran's  portrait,  entitled,  "The 
Poet  with  the  Mandolin,"  is  noteworthy  as  a 
capital  example  of  one  of  the  most  generally 
admired  of  living  portrait-painters.  It  has  a 
striking  appearance  of  life,  and  is  powerfully 
painted;  but  it  is  a  superficial  view  of  life 
which  is  there  expressed,  and  the  painting 
has  nothing  of  greatness,  only  cleverness  in 
the  superlative  degree. 

Richmond,  Surrey,  England. 


The  reported  appearance  of  a  new  star 
in  the  nebula  of  Andromeda  turns  out  to  be  a 
mistake  ;  at  least,  no  other  observers  have 
been  able  to  confirm  the  obervations  of  Sera- 
phimoff  and  Merlin,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  erroneous.  It  would  not.  however, 
be  at  all  strange  if  such  a  starshould  shine  out 
at  any  time,  as  one  did  in  August,  1SS5,  con- 
tinuing visible  until  the  middle  of  the  following 
February.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  re- 
ported phenomenon  was  real,  but  only  short- 
lived. 
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The  new  planet,  provisionally  designated  as 
"  DQ."  discovered  on  August  13th  simultane- 
ously by  Witt,  at  Berlin,  and  by  Charlois,  at 
Nice,  turns  out  to  be  a  most  interesting  little 
object.  Altho  it  was  found  by  the  usual 
methods  of  asteroid  hunting,  and  resembles 
the  rest  of  the  asteroids  in  its  minuteness, 
being  at  present  in  the  twelfth  magnitude 
only,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  properly  be 
classed  as  one  of  their  number  on  account  of 
the  smallness  of  its  orbit  and  the  shortness  of 
its  period;  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is 
only  about  135.000,000  miles,  and  its  period 
645  days,  while  for  Mars  the  corresponding 
numbers  are  141,000,000  miles  and  687  days. 
The  shortest  asteroid-periods  hitherto  known 
all  exceed  three  years, corresponding  to  a  mean 
distance  of  about  194,250,000  miles.  The  new 
planet's  orbit  is,  however,  very  eccentric  and  • 
considerably  inclined  to  the  ecliptic — in  these 
respects  quite  asteroidal.  At  its  aphelion  it 
goes  to  a  distance  of  167,000,000  miles  from  the 
sun,  far  beyond  the  remotest  excursion  of 
Mars;  at  perihelion,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
comes  within  104  000,000  miles.  When  its 
"opposition"  occurs  at  this  point,  i.  e.,  when 
the  earth  at  that  time  happens  to  be  exactly 
between  the  sun  and  the  planet,  its  distance 
from  us  is  not  quite  14,000,000  miles,  and  it 
will  be  almost  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  easily 
seen  in  a  small  opera  glass  as  a  star  of  the 
six  and  one-half  magnitude.  Unfortunately, 
however,  these  favorable  oppositions  happen 
only  at  intervals  of  about  thirty  years;  the 
last,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Mr. 
Russell,  having  occurred  in  January,  1894. 
The  least  distance  of  Mars  from  the  earth  is 
about  36,000,000  miles,  and  that  of  Venus  24,- 
000.000,  so  that  the  moon  and  an  occasional 
stray  comet  are  the  only  bodies  which  ever 
come  anything  like  so  close  to  us,  and  no  other 
offers  nearly  so  good  a  means  for  determining 
the  "  scale  of  miles  "  in  the  solar  system.  It 
is  this  circumstance  which  constitutes  the 
chief  interest  in  the  little  stranger.  We  may 
reasonably  expect  that  at  its  next  close  ap- 
proach, in  1924,  it  will  be  assiduously  observed, 
and  that  the  still  outstanding  uncertainty  in 
the  distance  of  the  sun  will  be  reduced  at  least 
one-half.  It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance 
that  at  opposition,  altho  further  from  the  sun 
than  the  earth  is  at  the  time,  yet  the  planet 
will  then  be  moving  about  five  hundred  feet  a 
second  faster  than  the  earth;  and  so,  instead 
of  retrograding,  as  planets  in  opposition  usu- 
ally do,  it  will  for  some  days  advance  very 
slowly  among^the  stars.     A  word  as  to  its  odd 


appellation.  A  few  years  ago,  when  asteroids 
began  to  be  discovered  by  photography  very 
rapidly,  it  became  impossible  to  assign  them 
their  final  numbers  at  once,  on  account  of  the 
necessary  waiting  for  observations  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  objects  thus  found  were 
really  new  or  only  old  planets  rediscovered. 
It  was,  therefore,  agreed  to  "letter"  them 
provisionally,  as  A,  B.  C,  etc.,  beginning  over 
again,  when  the  alphabet  was  exhausted,  with 
AA,  AB,  AC.  etc.,  followed  by  BA.  BB,  BC, 
etc.  After  a  planet  has  been  sufficiently  ob- 
served to  determine  its  orbit,  if  it  turns  out 
to  be  new  it  receives  its  number  and  name. 
Probably  DQ  will  not  have  to  wait  very  long 
for  its  formal  registration. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  read 

before  the  British  Association  was  by  Prof.  S. 
Lemstrom  describing  experiments  on  "  The 
Action  of  Electricity  on  Growing  Plants." 
After  a  brief  sketch  of  previous  experiments 
on  the  subject  made  in  1885  and  1886,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  researches  which  he  carried  out 
last  year  on  the  Estate  Brodtorp,  with  the 
friendly  assistance  of  the  proprietor,  Baron 
Edvard  Hisinger.  Three  fields  of  50m.  were 
used  for  the  experiments,  and  three  of  the  same 
area  as  control-fields.  In  general  there  was 
found  an  increase  in  the  seeds  of  at  least  40 
per  cent.;  in  the  roots  from  25  per  cent,  to  75 
per  cent.,  depending  on  the  kind  of  plant  and 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil;  in  beans  75  per  cent. ; 
in  strawberries  and  raspberries  as  high  as  75 
per  cent.,  the  time  for  their  ripening  being 
shortened  at  least  one-third.  The  experi- 
ments proved,  among  other  things,  that  elec- 
tricity given  to  plants  during  days  with  a  clear 
burning  sun  might  damage  them  very  much  if 
enough  water  was  not  also  given  at  the  same 
time.  Discussing  in  what  way  electricity  ex- 
erted an  influence  on  plants,  the  author  said 
that  either  the  gases  in  the  air  were  trans- 
formed to  ozone  and  nitric  oxides,  which,  be- 
jng  heavy,  fell  down  upon  the  plants  and  in- 
creased the  activity  of  their  vegetation,   or  the 

electricity  induced  the  juices  of  the  plants  to 
ascend  more  rapidly  in  their  capillary  tubes 
(the  Gernez  phenomenon).  Tho  much  has  yet 
to  be  explained,  the  method  is  ready  to  be 
used  for  practical  purposes.  The  author  this 
summer  carried  out  experiments  in  Finland  on 
some  especially  interesting  plants.  Of  these, 
the  tobacco  plant  did  not  yield,  in  earlier  ex- 
periments, to  the  favorable  influence  of  the 
electric  currents,  through  want  ot  water.  Pho- 
tographs of  the  experimental  and  the  control 
field,  which  were  watered  to  the  same  extent, 
were  taken  at  the  same  distance  from  both 
fields,  and  showed  that  under  the  influence  of 
the  current  the  results  were  at  least  40  per  cent 
better  than    without    it, 


LITERATURE. 


A  NOTABLE  NOVEL.* 

Mr.  Arlo  Bates's  latest  novel,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  not  very  attractive  title  of 
The  Puritans,  has  many  features  that  dis- 
tinguish it  as  a  strikingly  good  piece  of  fic- 
tion. In  the  first  place  the  dramatis  personce 
are  clearly  set  before  us,  each  a  well-defined 
character;  then  the  conversations  are  inter- 
esting, often  vivid,  sometimes  remarkably 
well  sustained.  Add  to  these  foundations 
for  cordial  praise,  an  attractive  moral  pur- 
pose, not  too  much  in  open  evidence,  and 
the  elements  of  a  more  than  merely  readable 
novel  are  in  hand. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  simple,  the  main 
interest  arising  out  of  a  predicament  caused 
by  the  friction  of  extremely  opposite  theories 
and  practices  of  life.  Two  young  men, 
novices  in  training  for  priesthood  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  the  Clergy  House  of  St. 
Mark,  Boston,  are  set  before  us  in  all  the 
enthusiastic  callowness  of  their  natures. 
They  are  to  be  celibates,  and  they  have 
grown  to  regard  marriage  as  the  chief  evil 
that  can  befall  a  priest.  In  their  lives  they 
are  a  sort  of  Damon  and  Pythias;  but  their 
moral  natures  differ  very  widely.  Maurice 
Wynne  is  a  manly,  open-hearted  young  fel- 
low, at  bottom  not  permanently  affected  by 
the  ascetic  training  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected;  yet  he  is  deeply  in  earnest.  Philip 
Ashe  is  by  nature  constituted  to  be  molded 
into  a  priest  of  the  most  ultra-medieval  cast; 
his  whole  moral  tissue  has  been  dyed  through 
and  through  with  the  conventional  color  of 
his  form  of  religion. 

Upon  these  two  fledglings  from  the  Clergy 
House  the  world  begins  to  act  through  cer- 
tain society  women  into  whose  circle  of  influ- 
ence they  are  thrown.  The  reader  quickly 
perceives  that  there  is  to  be  a  wrestle  for  mas- 
tery between  religious  prejudice  on  one  hand 
and  love  on  the  other.  Maurice  Wynne 
promptly  falls  in  love  with  Berenice  Monson, 
and  Philip  Ashe  goes  into  raptures  over  Mrs. 

*  The  Puritans.     By  Arlo  Bates.     Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.     $i.5q. 


Fenton,  a  lovely  widow  of  tender  years.  This 
state  of  things  opens  a  field  for  Mr.  Bates  to 
use  his  analytical  utensils  in  with  great  free- 
dom and  effect.  He  does  use  them  beyond 
our  just  forbearance,  we  think.  His  wordy 
talk  about  his  characters  becomes  tiresome 
and  does  great  damage  to  the  artistic  and 
dramatic  effect  of  the  story.  A  liberal  pru- 
ning in  this  respect  would  add  greatly  to  the 
continuity  of  interest. 

Another  and  deeper  fault,  running  all 
through  this  long  novel,  is  Mr.  Bates's  per- 
sistent fear  that,  unless  he  explains  over  and 
over  again  the  characteristics  of  his  dramatis 
persona,  the  reader  will  not  understand  why 
certain  actions  were  inevitable  and  therefore 
natural;  or  natural  and  therefore  inevitable. 
We  feel  that  Mr.  Bates  has  too  much  to  do 
with  his  people;  we  are  tempted  to  tell  him 
to  stand  aside  and  let  them  explain  them- 
selves. He  makes  his  situations  so  strong, 
however,  gives  such  vitality  to  his  story 
proper,  that  the  current  of  interest  can  bear 
along  a  good  deal  of  dead  weight. 

A  more  lifelike  character  than  that  we  see 
in  Maurice  Wynne  not  often  appears  in  fic- 
tion. He  is  a  man  thoroughly  well  imagined 
and  depicted.  Our  sympathy  goes  right  to 
him.  He  is  human  to  the  middle  of  his 
heart.  Mr.  Bates  evidently  prided  more  in 
the  creation  of  Philip  Wynne;  but  Philip  is 
a  strained  figure;  he  is  too  sentimentallv  soft 
and  queer  for  us  to  take  him  seriously.  A 
man  who  loves  madly,  yet  hesitates  on  mere 
conventional  grounds,  is  not  a  real  man. 
Nor  is  it  pleasant  or  in  good  taste  for  a  lover 
to  seize  upon  just  the  moment  to  make  him- 
self ridiculous  with  his  love-proposal.  Ashe 
has  rescued  Mrs.  Fenton  from  a  giant  ruffian, 
but  has  received  a  terrible  pounding  for  his 
pains,  and  while  his  eyes  are  swollen  almost 
shut,  his  cheeks  beaten  to  a  livid  jelly,  and 
while  his  mouth  is  so  smashed  that  his  lips 
protrude  like  those  of  a  savage  African,  he 
proceeds  to  mumble  his  passion  in  his  lady- 
love's ear.  The  effect  is  ludicrous  beyond 
anything  that  we   recall  from  the  wilderness 
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of  fiction.  A  woman  who  would  not  be  dis- 
gusted under  such  conditions  would  be  a  cu- 
riosity. 

We  have  mentioned  this  remarkable  lapse 
from  both  good  taste  ana  the  fixed  standard 
of  esthetics  in  fiction,  not  to  condemn  Mr. 
Bates's  art  out  of  hand,  but  to  mark  the 
extreme  to  which  every  attempt  to  portray 
an  impossible  character  will  lead  the  artist. 
Ashe  is  preposterous  if  we  take  him  seri- 
ously— which,  of  course,  we  must  do  in  order 
to  get  in  line  with  what  Mr.  Bates  aims  at. 
He  is  a  character  without  any  genuine  touch 
with  human  nature.  Wynne  is  different;  he 
walks  right  up  to  us,  and  we  accept  him. 

Running  through  the  story  is  a  current  of 
what  Mr.  Bates  offers  as  an  analysis  of  Pur- 
itan character  and  its  effects  upon  American, 
and  especially  Bostonian,  life.  Many  good 
things  are  said,  many  shrewd  guesses  are 
made,  on  the  subject  of  social  evolution  and 
moral  disintegration  as  connected  with  Pur- 
itanism and  its  gradual  dilution  by  coming 
into  mixture  with  all  the  new  elements  of 
our  great  civilization.  It  is  curious  to  find 
such  extreme  vulgarity  as  Mrs.  Wilson  rep- 
resents playing  so  prominent  a  part  in  this 
story  of  Puritan  influences  ;  but  vulgarity 
strangely  crops  out  in  nearly  all  of  the  char- 
acters. Even  Berenice  Morison  and  Mrs. 
Fulton  do  and  say  things  that  are  not  done 
and  said  by  very  refined  and  high-bred  peo- 
ple. Perhaps  this  very  feature  gives  a  smack 
of  interest.  The  vulgarity  does  not  extend 
to  crime.  Mr.  Bates  handles  dangerous 
materials  with  a  clever  turn  of  the  wrist. 

But  to  speak  of  The  Puritans  as  a  whole, 
there  can  be  but  one  impression;  it  is  a 
strong  story,  despite  many  and  serious  faults 
in  its  composition  and  structure.  Mr.  Bates 
has  made  the  general^effect  that  he  set  out  to 
make;  the  intelligent  novel-reader  will  lay 
aside  the'book  with  a  distinct  sense  of  having 
been  deeply  interested.  All  of  the  charac- 
ters, all  of  the  scenes  and  incidents,  all  of  the 
impressions  received,  when  taken  together, 
form  a  whole  that  is  a  striking  and  in  many 
ways  notable  drama  of  life;  so  notable,  in- 
deed, that  by  strong  contrast  with  its  excel- 
lences its  defects  seem,  perhaps,  greater  than 
they  really  are. 

The  story  is  too  long  and  complicated  for 
us  to  undertake  tracing  it;  but  there  is  one 


picture  in  it  which  will  strike  every  reader  as 
cunningly  drawn,  whether  true  to  history  or 
not.  Mr.  Bates  has  sketched  the  shifts  re- 
sorted to  by  two  candidates  for  the  office  of 
bishop  and  their  respective  partisans  to  in- 
fluence votes  in  the  election.  Likely  enough 
the  scenes  are  not  overdrawn;  they  certainly 
have  the  aspect  of  American  methods  in 
politics;  and  the  part  taken  in  behalf  of  one 
of  the  candidates  by  the  vulgar  and  daring 
Mrs.  Wilson  has  a  distinctly  vicious  flavor 
not  unlike  that  we  expect  in  a  French  novel. 
The  only  compensation  for  this  lies  in  the 
defeat  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  candidate. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Bates  and  his  readers  may 
be  inclined  to  feel  that  we  could  have  served 
them  better  by  pointing  out  the  many 
beauties  and  strong  points  of  The  Puritans; 
but  that  would  have  been  like  quoting  a 
large  part  of  the  book.  We  prefer  to  send 
our  readers  to  that  pleasant  task;  it  will 
bring  them  into  a  fresh  2nd  delightful  con- 
nection with  one  of  our  most  entertaining 
writers.  This  novel  is  Mr.  Bates's  master- 
piece, and  its  place  is  among  the  best  of  re- 
cent American  fiction. 


Songs  of  Action.     By  A.  Conan  Doyle.     (New 
York:  Doubleday  &  McClure.     $1.25.) 

A  curious  and  interesting  tendency  in  litera- 
ture is  what  may  be  called  contemporary  Alex- 
andrianism,  only  it  is.  as  nearly  as  possible, 
ust  the  opposite  of  what  the  Greeks  came  to 
in  their  African  center  under  the  Ptolemies. 
Renan  pretty  fairly  indicated  the  European 
opinion  in  this  regard  when  he  said:  tlLe  monde 
marche  vers  une  sorte  cT  Americanisme."  Renan 
means  to  say  that  the  world  understands  Ameri- 
canism to  be  something  vigorously  Alexandrian 
or  provincial  if  not  vulgar,  especially  in  litera- 
ture. It  began  on  a  high  plane  by  clapping 
hands  to  applaud  the  "Americanism"  of  the 
"  Biglow  Papers  ";  then  it  hailed  the  "  Ameri- 
canism" of  Walt  Whitman's  yawp.  By  the 
time  Bret  Harte  produced  his  "  Heathen 
Chinee,"  the  "Luck  of  Roaring  Camp"  and 
other  things  of  a  like  sort,  there  was  a 
very  general  consent  in  the  matter  of  defining 
"characteristic  American  literature."  Then 
the  world  quickened  its  step  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  Renan's  remark. 

In  Great  Britain  Tennyson  had  taken  up 
the  entire  space  offered  to  poetry.  Brown- 
ing clung  to  his  beloved  mask  of  obscurity, 
which  for  many  readers,  threw  him  into  the 
middle  of  the  road  between   poetry  and  prose. 
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Swinburne  had  cut  himself  off  with  the  red- 
hot  sword  of  license;  Morris  had  narrowed 
his  influence  by  confining  his  vision  to 
archaic  things;  Rossetti's  lute  had  the  rust 
of  medieval  fog  upon  it.  Emerson's  genius 
worked  in  curiously  hindering  traces  when 
it  tugged  at  the  rhymester's  cart.  And  in 
the  meantime  nearly  everybody  had  caught 
the  trick  of  making  pretty  word  jingles  which 
found  acceptance  as  space  fillers  between  the 
prose  sketches  in  our  magazines.  Poetry  was 
in  a  bad  way.  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Will 
Carlton,  Eugene  Field  and  John  Hay,  follow- 
ing Bret  Harte,  substituted  the  home-made 
banjo,  the  gourd  fiddle  and  the  papaw  whistle 
for  the  lyre,  the  Cremona  violin  and  the  flute 
from  the  Aulocrene.  Then  all  the  world  agreed 
that  America  had  come  to  her  own;  here  was 
that  apotheosis  of  barbarism  which  had  long 
been  expected  from  us! 

At  the  same  time  an  unlooked-for  thing  had 
happened;  America  had  become  the  book-mart 
of  the  world.  Suddenly  it  was  discovered  that 
if  an  author  would  be  an  auteur  d'argent  he 
must  captivate  the  American  market;  and  it 
did  not  take  long  to  suggest  that  all  the  for- 
eigner had  to  do  to  this  end  was  to  write  like 
an  American,  that  is,  marcher  vers  une  sorte 
<T  Americanisme. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  very  shrewdly  caught 
the  line  and  climbed  it  to  the  deck  of  popular- 
ity. He  took  the  cue  from  Bret  Harte;  but 
wisely  chose  his  own  ground.  He  sang  British 
themes  to  the  American  tune.  He  outdid  Harte; 
he  surpassed  "Little  Breeches";  he  out-Rileyed 
Riley.  Of  course  all  the  world  applauded  this 
superb  tour  de  force,  and  Mr.  Kipling  reveled 
in  the  "Pie  Belt"  where  Whitman  starved. 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  Songs  of  Action,  by 
Mr.  A.  Conan  Doyle.  It  is  a  little  volume  of 
rhymes  aimed  at  the  dialect  audience,  a  sort 
of  rhythmic  bomb  flung  with  a  fair  purpose  to 
hit  midmost  the  worshipers  of  that  Muse  which 
haunts  the  groves  of  horse-jockeys  and  speaks 
in  the  terms  of  the  illiterate 

"  A  sportin'  death!     My  word  it  was! 
An'  taken  in  a  sportin'  way." 

M  They  seed  the  'ounds  upon  the  scent, 
But  found  a  fence  across  their  track, 
And  'ad  to  fly  it;  else  it  meant 
A  turnin'  and  a  'arkin'  back." 

This  sort  of  rhymes  may  be  in  the  English 
way,  but  they  are  meant  to  meet  the  demand 
of  our  market,  a  demand  presumably  waver- 
ing between  back-woods  recklessness  and 
cockney  stupidity: 

''The   tipsters   were   touting,  the    bookies   were 
shouting 

'  Bar  one,  bar  one,  bar  one!  '  " 


The  ancient  horse-race  story  is  rattled  forth, 
much  as  Riley  would  do  it,  were  Riley  put  to 
the  necessity : 

"  But  I've  entered  the  name,  so  I'll  play  out  the 
game 
On  the  back  o'  my  old  gray  mare." 

Is  it  poetry  ?  We  will  not  echo  Mr.  Kipling's 
query,  "Is  it  art?" — the  difference  may  be 
recognized  between  poetry  and  art — but  is  it 
not  a  mere  commercial  trick  ? 

Mr.  Doyle's  efforts  at  serious  verse,  his  es- 
says in  poetry  pure  and  simple,  are  not  with- 
out pleasing  effects.  He  offers  nothing  par- 
ticularly noticeable,  however;  and  his  Dook 
must  be  classed  with  the  literature  of  that 
Parnassus  which  dominates  a  region 

"Where   the  liquor  is  good  and  the   lasses   are 
gay, 
Waiting  for  their  bully  Jack," 

as  Mr.  Doyle  sings  it  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 


The  Court  of  the  Tuileries.    From  the  Res- 
toration  to   the  Flight   of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe.    By  Catherine   Charlotte,   Lady  Jack- 
son.  In  Two  Volumes.    With  Illustrations. 
(Boston:   L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 
The  enormous  number  of    histories,  memoirs, 
biographies  and  studies  relating  to  France  un- 
der the  Napoleonic  regime,  to   say  nothing  of 
that  equally  large   stock  of    literature  dealing 
with  the  three  Louis  preceding  the   Directory 
and  the  Empire,  have    not  been  supplemented 
very  plentifully  of  late  by  books,  reprinted  or 
new,   that  put   before    our    eye    the  France  of 
Louis  XVIII,  of  Charles   X    and    of  Louis  Or- 
leans,  the    Bourgeois. 

Lady  Jackson's  compilation  is  not  a  new 
book.  It  concludesthe  author  s  studies  of  social 
and  political  epochs  in  France.  It  is  written 
in  a  sober,  responsible  spirit,  if  one  considers 
the  nature  of  a  good  deal  of  the  huddle-muddle 
of  incidents  and  personages  which  compose  it. 
It  serves  in  a  fair  measure  as  a  political  sketch 
as  well  as  a  social  picture.  The  latter  quality 
is,  however,  not  what  Lady  Jackson  had  most 
in  mind  in  preparing  it,  and  its  content  of 
high-class  gossip  and  easy  portraiture  is 
the  main  matter.  The  people  that  stand  out 
clearest  in  it  are  the  fat  and  often  fatuous 
Louis  "  the  Well-Beloved  "  himself,  with  his 
subjection  to  wily  Mme.  de  Cayla  and  his  es- 
teem for  Decazes,  the  Duchesse  d*  Angouleme, 
whom  Lady  Jarkson  invests  with  all  the  aus- 
terity and  pietism  that  a  darkened  girlhood 
instilled  into  her;  trie  livelv  Duchesse  de 
Berry,  so  early  a  widow,  in  her  youth  so  active 
in  Parisian  circles  of  intrigue  and  pleasure, 
and  in  her  older  years    an    active  disturber  of 
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the  peace  of  things.  Throughout  both  volumes 
the  Duchesse  is  a  clearly  limned  figure.  Groups 
of  notables  also  fill  up  the  corners,  sufficiently 
represented  in  Benjamin  Constant,  Mme.  Re- 
camier  and  Tallyrand— ;the  latter  a  mere  out- 
line. Neither  Charles  X  nor  Louis  Philippe  are 
made  very  firm  portraits.  Impressive  they 
could  not  be.  There  are  also  many  Frenchmen 
and  Frenchwomen  of  the  three  epochs  of 
whom  Lady  Jackson  took  small  notice;  in  some 
cases  not  even  mentioning  them.  We  have 
little  of  Lamartine's  share  in  events,  and  La- 
fitte's  intriguing  hand  is  obscured.  The  most 
serious  shortcoming  in  the  work, however, is  not 
so  much  personal,  as  in  tracing  the  actual  fall 
and  flight  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  persist- 
ency of  Louis  Napoleon's  intrigues  that  re- 
sulted in  the  Presidency  in  1848,  and,  later,  in 
the  Plebiscite  and  the  Second  Empire;  all  which 
the  author  has  condensed  into  a  few  para- 
graphs. 

The  note  of  soberness  and  of  a  talent  for 
working  the  lighter  vein  of  history  that  was 
matter-of-fact  rather  than  spirituel  runs 
through  Lady  Jackson's  volumes  The  reader 
seeks  for  more  sprightliness  and  wishes  that 
the  author  had  let  herself  go,  according  to  the 
subject  and  chance  of  many  and  many  a  page. 
The  matter  has  more  human  interest  and  the 
pictures  would  be  of  livelier  contrasts  in  color 
than  Lady  Jackson's  style  painted  them.  She 
has  been  a  faithful  chronicler  in  much;  but 
when  compared  with  more  temperamental 
workers  in  just  this  same  kind  of  mosaic  of  his- 
tory and  society  and  individuality,  she  is  not 
vivid.  She  moves  from  one  choppy,  cross- 
current of  politics,  and  from  one  salon  to  an- 
other with  a  thoughtful  mindandaneven  hand; 
a  just  and  terse  reporter  rather  than  a  lively 
one.  Her  work  is  always  refined,  agreeable 
and  instructive.  As  this  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  much  more  sparkling  writers  of  such 
books,  it  is  perhaps  a  trait  that  will  make 
amends  for  anything  like  a  lack  of  efferves- 
cence in  anecdote,  picture  or  comment. 


no  means  read  everything  over  which  they 
have  said  "  Imprimatur."  The  three  homilies 
discourse  of  the  Nativity,  the  Incarnation,  and 
the  life  of  St.  Clement  of  Ancyra.  Probably 
one  reason  for  the  conservation  of  the  Homily 
on  the  Nativity  lies  in  the  fact  that  Proceus 
discusses  the  question  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ,  which  would  be  a  welcome  contribution 
to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  Syrian  polemists. 
His  text  in  the  homily  on  the  Nativity  is 
Isa.  45:8:  "Drop  down,  ye  heavens,  from 
above;  and  let  the  clouds  distil  righteousness." 
This  means,  according  to  Proceus,  that  the 
error  of  the  serpent  is  dispelled  by  the  pure 
Virgin  Mary;  a  patristic  allegory  of  the  clouds 
and  the  dew  which  is  not  apparent  to  the  or- 
dinary reader;  it  will  become  clearer  if  we 
remember  that  in  the  similar  passage  of  the 
Psalms  (Psa.  72:  6):  "He  shall  descend  like 
rain  into  a  fleece  of  wool"  (which  is  the  LXX 
reading  of  what  appears  in  English  as  "rain 
upon  the  mown  grass"),  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
the  fleece  upon  which  the  rain  descends!  In 
the  passage  from  Isaiah,  she  is  the  cloud  from 
which  the  dew  distils.  A  similar  passage  is 
Isa.  19:  1,  where,  according  to  the  LXX  "  the 
Lord  rides  upon  a  light  cloud,  and  comes  into 
Egypt."  Here  also  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  the 
cloud.  The  fact  is  that  these  homilies,  if  they 
deserve  to  be  printed,  desiderate  a  commentary. 
The  ordinary  reader  will  be  puzzled  by  the 
initial  statement  that  "  Adam  was  fashioned 
by  his  Creator  from  the  virgin  earth."  This 
curious  explanation  that  both  the  first  and  the 
second  Adam  are  born  parthenically  will  be 
better  understood  by  a  reference  to  Ephrem, 
"  Comm.  in  Evangelium,"  p.  21: 
"  in  virginis  conceptione  disce,  quod  qui  sine  conju- 
gio  Adamum  ex  virginea  terra  protulit  is  etiam 
Adamum  secundum  in  utero  virginis  for mavent  "; 
the  commonplaces  of  primitive  theologians  are 
the  perplexity  of  later  students,  who  have  not 
the  same  skill  in  allegory,  nor  as  exact  a 
knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation! 


Chabot.  Trois  Home'lies  de  Proceus  e'veque  de 
Constantinople . 
These  three  homilies  are  reprinted  from  the 
Rendiconti  of  the  Reale  Accademia  dei  Lincei  at 
the  press  of  the  Academy  in  Rome.  They  had 
already  been  translated  by  Cardinal  Mai,  as 
the  Greek  text  of  them  was  missing;  and  Dr. 
Chabot  has  now  given  us  the  Syriac  text  from 
the  two  Vatican  manuscripts  used  by  Mai  # 
The  publication  is  valuable  only  to  Syriac 
connoisseurs,  who  approve  of  printing  every- 
thing contained  in  the  Syriac  language,  but  by 


An  American  Cruiser  in  the  East.     By  John 
D.  Ford,  Fleet  Engineer  of  the  Pacific  Sta- 
tion, U.S.  AT.     (New  York:  A.    S.    Barnes 
&  Co.     $2.50.) 
This  large    and    profusely    illustrated    book 
has  the   look  of    having    been    printed    from   a 
manuscript  long  pigeon-holed  as  not  available, 
but  now  put  forth  to  catch  a  trade-wind  of  the 
moment.     The  author  is  quite  indefinite  about 
the  date  of  his  cruise  in  the    East.     The  eigh- 
teenth of  June  is  the  beginning;    but  we  have 
been  unable  to  find   out  the    year;    and    three 
years  later  the  cruise  ended;  but  when  was  it? 
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We  do  not  pretend  to  having  read  the  book 
through;  but  such  examination  as  we  have 
given  it  does  not  convince  us;  we  discover  no 
great  core  of  interest  beyond  the  descriptions 
of  an  intelligent,  traveler  illustrated  by  pic- 
tures from  photographs  of  persons,  places  and 
things.  We  must  not,  however,  let  the  book 
pass  as  uninteresting.  It  is  full  to  crowding 
with  information  for  the  general  reader.  The 
Aleutian  Islands,  Bering  Sea,  Siberia,  Japan, 
Korea  and  China,  come  in  for  copious  records 
of  observation  in  which  everything  is  clearly 
set  down.  The  information  covers  a  multitude 
of  subjects — art,  architecture,  religion,  phi- 
losophy, politics,  social  customs,  roads,  modes 
of  travel,  commerce,  military  and  naval  affairs. 
Mr.  Ford  has  read  as  well  as  cruised,  has  gath- 
ered statistics;  but  his  book  is  not  up  to  date. 
It  ends  with  an  appendix  giving  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  war  between  China  and  Japan. 
There  is  a  chapter  on  Manila  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands;  but  the  information  seems  be- 
lated. To  us  the  chapter  on  the  "  Population 
and  Industry  of  Japan,"  is  the  most  attractive 
in  the  book.  Mr.  Ford  treats  this  subject  by 
no  means  exhaustively ;  yet  he  crowds  into  a 
few  pages  a  great  deal  of  matter  valuable  to 
the  interested  reader.  There  is  an  outline  of 
Japanese  religion  and  worship,  a  description 
of  arts  and  manufactures — the  account  of  the 
processes  of  lacquer-work  is  notably  good — and 
a  few  notes  upon  some  of  the  leading  design- 
ers and  artisans  in  the  various  departments  of 
industrial  art,  especially  pottery  and  porce- 
lain. 

Missions  and  Politics  in  Asia.     Studies  of  the 
Spirit  of  the    Eastern  Peoples,  the    Present 
making    of  History    in  Asia  and    the  Part 
therein   of  Christian    Missions.     By   Robert 
E.   Speer.     (F.  H.  Re  veil  Co.     $1.00.) 
Mr.  Speer  is  as  acute  an  observer  and  forcible 
writer  as  he  is   a  graphic    speaker,  and  in  this 
series  of  lectures,  presented  before  the  faculty 
and  students    of  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary   in    February,   1898,  he  sketches,   with  a 
master  hand,  the  influences    that  are    now   at 
work  in  Asia,  both  political  and  religious,  and 
shows  the  intimate  relations  between  the  two. 
It  sometimes  seems  as  if  mission  work    to-day 
were  reverting  to  the  type  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
at  least  in    some   respects,   when    tie    national 
movements  were  even  more  noticeable  than  the 
individual.     The    influence    of  missions    upon 
Japan  is  far    more  than  the    aggregate  of  con- 
versions.    It  has  permeated  the  whole  Empire. 
We  have  often  been  impatient  at  the  slow  open- 
ing of  China,  only  to  be  fairly  startled    by  the 
indications  of  a    movement  wider  far   than  the 


scattered  communities  of  Christians.  The 
Turkish  Empire  feels  missions  in  every  por- 
tion of  its  extent,  and  Persia  is  awakening  to 
their  power.  Indian  statesmen  are  looking  to 
missions  as  the  only  effective  solution  of  their 
many  problems,  and  Burma  and  Siam  outstrip 
Anam  because  of  the  impetus  of  mission 
effort  to  the  general  life  of  the  people,  while 
Korea  welcomes  missionaries  to  a  large  and 
still  larger  place  in  its  regeneration.  He  knows 
little  of  missions  to-day  who  reads  only  of 
converts  and  churches;  and  the  man  who  ig- 
nores mission  development  will  fin  i  his  judg- 
ment often  at  fault  in  estimating  the  move- 
ments of  the  nations.  Both  dangers  are  ob- 
viated by  this  little  book,  which  sets  forth  the 
spirit  of  the  Continent  in  its  guidance  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  a  most  effective  way. 

Lives    of    Seventy   of  the   Most    Eminent 
Painters,    Sculptors    and    Architects. 
By    Giorgio    Vasari.      Edited  and  Anno- 
tated in   the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries,  by 
E.    H.    and   E.     W.    Blashfield  and  A.    A. 
Hopkins.     (In    lour  volumes.     New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 
This   admirably    improved    setting    forth   of 
Mrs.  Jonathan   Foster's   famous  translation  of 
Vasari  appeared  from  the   publishers  named  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.     Its    three    editors   ac- 
complished a  duty  in  the  classics  of    fine-arts 
history  long  delayed  and  received  with  general 
satisfaction    and    praise.     At  the  time    we  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  a  cheaper    edition    than 
that  first  sent  out  could  be  issued  soon;  but  we 
hardly  expected  to  have  that  wish  so  quickly 
gratified.     The  present   popular   edition    is  in 
four  volumes,  in  style  as  in   typography  quite 
closely  conforming   to    the  original  "  limited  " 
one,  the  only  noteworthy  distinction  between 
the  two  editions  being  the  omission  in  this  one 
of  illustrations.     To  the  average  collector  of  a 
"  working  "  library  on  the  fine  arts  this  edition 
will  be  quite   as  desirable   as  its    predecessor; 
and  in  fact  it  is  Hobson's   choice,  for  the   first 
and  limited  one  is  out    of    the    market.     Thor- 
oughly set  to  rights  by  notes  and   criticism  of 
the    highest    authority,    Vasari    in    this    form 
(nearly  complete  but  unluckily   not  quite  com- 
plete) is  doubly    interesting    and    indispensa- 
ble. 

Phases  of  an  Inferior  Planet.  By  Ellen 
Glasgow.     (Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.25  ) 

In  speaking  of  this  novel  it  is  difficult  to  say 
why  the  uppermost  thought  is  that  the  charac- 
ters are  drawn  from  literature  and  not  from  life, 
yet  the  impression  comes  almost  in  the  outset 
and  deepens  on  to  the  end.    It  is  not  that  Miss 
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Glasgow    fails    in  intensity    of   expression  and 
vividness    of   characterization;     her    pages    do 
not  lack  earnestness  and  fire;  the  trouble  seems 
to  be  in  what  painters  understand  by  "  compo- 
sition";   the    story    is  without  impressiveness, 
as  a  whole,  much  as  some  of  the  scenes  have  of 
somewhat    gloomy    attractiveness.       A    young 
girl,    whose    father    is   poor  and    has  a  second 
wife,  is  pursuing  the  study  of  vocal  music  and 
having  her  voice  trained  in    New  York  with  a 
view  to  a  public  career  as  a  singer.  She  has  for 
next  room  neighbor  a  young  man  who  makes  a 
precarious  living    by    writing.     He  has  been  a 
divinity  student  but  is  now  an  agnostic.     Pres- 
ently the  girl's    father   notifies    her  that  he  is 
entirely  unable  to  keep  up  her  scant  allowance 
any    longer   and    that  she    must   come    home, 
whereupon  she  weeps  and    wails,     then  rushes 
with  the  letter  to    the   young  man's  room,  and 
as  they  are  already  madly   in    love   with    each 
other,  he  begs  her  to  marry  him.  She  consents; 
the  step  is  taken;    and    so    begins  a  miserable 
married  life  which  is  sketched  forcibly  and  with 
apparent   delight  in  its  hopelessness.     After  a 
year  or  two  of  wretchedness  and  the  death  of  a 
child,    the    wife    leaves  her  husband  and  goes 
upon  the    stage    to   sing   her  way  to  fame  and 
fortune.     Abroad,  after  the  usual  divorce,  she 
has  a  brilliant  career  and  marries  a  titled  man, 
and  through    his    family    gets    a    large  estate. 
Then  she  comes  back    to   New    York  and  finds 
out  that  her  first  husband  has    returned  to  the 
priesthood.     There  is  a  reconciliation,  but  too 
late;  she  dies  of  pneumonia.     With  such  a  plot 
there  could  be  no  light  or  joy  in  the  story.     It 
is,  indeed,    sodden    with   hopelessness  all  the 
way  through,  and  its  end  leaves  not  a  glimmer 
of  pleasure  by  which  to  think  back  over  a  long 
and  dreary  yet  not  unfascinating  perusal. 

The  Young  Bank  Messenger.  By  Horatio 
Alger,  Jr.  (Philadelphia:  Henry  T.  Coates  & 
Co.  $1.25.)  A  story  of  a  boy's  adventures 
with  outlaws,  detectives  and  officers  of  the  law. 
It  is  told  with  Mr.  Alger's  clever  trick  of  turn- 
ing incidents  to  account.  The  young  hero  is 
an  admirable  boy  with  wonderful  ability  to  take 

care    of   himself. Two   Biddicutt  Boys. 

By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  (The  Century  Co.  $1.50.) 
This  is  the  story  of  adventures  by  two  boys 
and  their  trick-dog.  It  is  lively  on  every  page; 
both  the  text  and  the  many  illustrations  are 
full  of  freshness  and  novelty.  Many  a  humor- 
ous situation  and  plenty  of  attractive  surprises 
are  the  chief  offerings   of  the  book,  which   will 

surely  be  a  popular  one.— Denise  and  Ned 

Toodles.  By  Mrs.  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson.  (The 
Century  Co.  $125.)  A  story  about  a  happy 
little  girl    and  her  pony.     The  adventures  of 


these  two,  Denise,  the  girl,  and  Ned  Toodles, 
the  pony,  are  of  a  sort  to  delight  young  read- 
ers, especially  little  girls.  A  summer  resi- 
dence on  the  Hudson  with  luxurious  surround- 
ings is  the  central  point  of  the  picture;  the  il- 
lustrations  are    many    and    good. Under 

Dewey  at  Manila;  or,  the  War  Fortunes  of 
a  Castaway.  By  Edward '  Stratemeyer.  (Bos- 
ton: Lee  &  Shepard.  $1.25.)  This  is  the 
story  of  a  young  hero,  Larry  Russell,  who 
closes  a  career  of  wild  adventure  by  joining  in 
the  great  fight  at  Manila  on  board  the  "  Olym- 
piad' It  is  a  stirring  tale,  told  with  enthusi- 
asm; it  will  make  a  boy's  heart  beat  fast  to 
read  it. 

Egypt  in  1898.     By  G.  W.  Steevens,  Author  of 
**  The  Land  oj the  Dollar''   "  With  the  Conquer- 
ing Turk."     (New    York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
We  have  had  so  much  substantial   information 
on  Egypt  (every  traveler  feels   obliged    to    go 
into  its  history  from  Rameses  down,  and  gives 
details  of  its  wonderful  development)  that  it  is 
a   positive   relief  to  get  hold  of  such  a  breezy 
book  as  this.     The  breeze,  too,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  clearing  away  many  of   the  mists,  and 
giving  things  and  men  in    their    true    perspec- 
tive.    Mr.  Steevens  is  a  singularly  picturesque 
writer,  as  it  behooves  a  successful  war  corre- 
spondent to  be,  and  has,  too,  that  keen  percep- 
tion, also  a  characteristic  of   the    class,  which 
enables    him    to    see    clear   into    a    situation. 
Starting  with  the  P.  and  O.  Express,  he    goes 
in  search    first   of  the  East  and  then  of  Egypt, 
and  finds  them  in  the  most    quaint   and    unex- 
pected yet  very  real  places.     Then   he    tackles 
the  Egyptian  Constitution  and  finds  it  a  rather 
topsy-turvy  affair,  talks  with  pashas,  an  Arabic 
editor,  and  rattles  along  up  the  hill  in  an    om- 
nibus train,  shivering  in  a  long  overcoat.     He 
visits  schools,  gets  lost  in  the  desert,  sleeps  in 
a  monastery,  discusses    the    Sudan    and    Lord 
Cromer,  and  just  as  he  hopes  to  get  back  home 
is    ordered    up  (south)  to  Assouan,  and  finally 
comes  to  the  very  English  conclusion — for  is  he 
not   an  Englishman? — that  "  the    whole    world 
knows    in    its    heart    that    we    are    staying    in 
Egypt;  and    the    whole  world,  in  its  sleeve,  is 
very    well  satisfied."     It  is  a  thoroughly  read- 
able, reliable  book. 

The  Book  of  the  Ocean.  By  Ernest  In- 
gersoll.  (New  York:  The  Century  Co.  $1.50.) 
Mr.  Ingersoll  has  a  pleasing  way  of  his  own 
by  which  he  makes  it  easy  for  the  young  reader 
to  find  out  the  main  facts  of  natural  history. 
In  the  present  book  he  writes  about  the  ocean, 
giving  first  a  sketch  of  how  geologists  explain  its 
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origin;  then  he  takes  up  tides  and  currents,  giv- 
ing the  theory  of  waves,  whence  he  passes  to 
ships  and  their  building,  going  on  into  early 
maritime  history,  voyages  of  discovery,  etc. 
From  these  he  passes  to  boreal  adventures, 
then  to  war-ships,  merchant  vessels,  pirates, 
yachting,  fishing,  sea  plants  and  animals,  all 
instructively  described  with  the  aid  of  many 
good  illustrations.  It  is  a  book  just  suited  to 
the  needs  of  intelligent  young  folks. 

Fellow  Travelers.     A  Personally  Conducted 
Journey  in    Three  Continents,    with    Impressions 
,of    Men,    Things  and  Events.     By    Francis  E. 
{Clark,  D.D.,  President  of  the  World' s  Christian 
.Endeavor  Union.     (F.    H.    Revell    Co.     $1,25.) 
Dr.  Clark  needs  no  introduction,  and  it  is  suf- 
ificient  to  say  that  this  book  gathers  up  a  num- 
tber  of   articles    contributed  to   various  period- 
icals, The    Independent,  Christian    Endeavor 
iWorld,  Sunday- School    Times,  North    American 
tReview  and  others,  and  puts  them   in    form  for 
imore  leisurely  and    careful    reading.     Among 
the  men  commented  upon  are  Oom  Paul  Kriiger 
and  Swami  Vivekananda,  Burns   and   William 
Tell,  F.  B.   Meyer  and    missionaries    in    every 
clime;  among    the    things,   the    Alps,    African 
kraals,  the  Indian    Taj    Mahal;     among    the 
events,  famine  and  plague  in  Asia,  student  life 
in  Germany  and  Republic    building  in  Africa. 
All  these  are  bound    together  by  the  Endeavor 
-work,  until   Norwegian   and   Zulu,  Hindu  and 
Moslem,  European,  Asiatic,  African  and  Amer- 
ican seem  not  so  much  apart  as  elements  in  one 
\whole.     A    charming  book  which  will  well  re- 
pay reading. 

Moran  of  the  Lady  Letty.  By  Frank 
Norris.  (New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure. 
$1.00.)  This  book  has  the  stamp  of  the  Pacific 
upon  it,  so  that  the  sub-title,  A  Story  of  Ad- 
venture Off  the  California  Coast,  is  superfluous. 
ft  is  a  romance  dyed  with  the  accepted  colors 
vvell  known  to  Bret  Harte,  Stevenson  and 
Joaquin  Miller,  not  to  mention  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard.  There  are  beach-combers,  very 
picturesque  indeed,  Chinamen  of  the  conven- 
tional sort,  and  Moran  the  strange  heroine. 
The  story  is  amateurish  in  tone,  but  not  ill 
told,  and  it  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those 
whoare  not  sticklers  for  the  finished  art  of  the 
masters  in  fiction.  If  the  author  is  young  we 
may  yet  have  good  work  from  him. 

The  Ranche  on  the  Oxhide.  A  Story  of 
Boys*  and  Girls'  Life  on  the  Frontier.  By  Henry 
Inman.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.50.)  The  author  of  "The  Old  Santa 
Fe  Trail,"  a  book  of  unusual  interest,  has 
here    given   to  boys  and  girls  a  collection    of 


thrilling  stories  and  anecdotes  of  wild  Western 
life,  adventures  with  savages  and  dangerous 
beasts  of  the  wilderness.  It  is  a  book  over 
which  boys  will  gloat  while  their  imagination 
battens  on  hair-breadth  escapes  and  desperate 
encounters.  There  is,  however,  no  demorali- 
zing, dime-dreadful  influence  in  the  stories, 
which  have  the  ring  of  reality  in  them.  It  is 
a  thoroughly  engaging  book. 

Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise.  With  Intro- 
duction  and    Notes.      By    George    0.    Curme, 
Professor   of    German   Philology   in    the   North- 
western  University.     (The    Macmillan    Co.     60 
cents.)     This    is  a  good   edition    of    Lessing's 
celebrated   drama.     Professor    Curme's    intro 
duction    and    notes   will    give    the    student  al 
the  necessary  light  and   aid  needed  for  an  in 
telligent   reading,  without   any    undue   incum- 
brance.    The  explanations  of  Lessing's  peculi- 
arities of  diction  are,  it  seems  to  us,  especially 
clear  and  concise.     Of  course   there  was  noth- 
ing new  left  for  Professor  Curme  to  do;  but  he 
has  shown  excellent  discrimination  in  the  use 
of  his  materials. 

Adventures  of  Captain  Kettle.  By  Cut- 
cliff  e  Hyne.  (New  York:  Doubleday  & 
McClure  Co.  $1.00.)  This  is  a  rattling  sea 
story  with  adventures  as  various  as  they  are 
exciting.  Captain  Kettle  sets  out  from  an 
English  port  to  smuggle  arms  into  Cuba,  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  represent  his 
cargo  as  coal  for  Havana.  Of  course  things 
go  wrong  and  get  worse  at  every  turn.  Every 
jump  out  of  the  frying-pan  is  into  the  fire.  A 
breezy  air  pervades  the  story  from  beginning 
to  end.  It  is  nothing  great,  but  an  idle  hour 
may  be  enlivened  by  it. 

The  People  of  Our  Neighborhood.  By 
Mary  E.  Wilkins.  (Philadelphia:  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Co.  50  cents.)  Nine  short  stories,  all 
of  them  strongly  marked  with  Miss  Wilkins's 
subtle  felicities  of  observation  and  expression, 
and  with  her  peculiarities  of  selection  and  de- 
lineation, fill  this  tiny  book,  which  appears  in 
"The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  Library  of  Fic- 
tion." Miss  Wilkins's  portrait  faces  the  title- 
page,  and  there  are  nine  illustrations  by  Alice 
Barber  Stephens. 

Doctor  Pascal.  By  Emile  Zola.  Trans- 
lated by  Mary  J.  Serrano.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.  $1.50.)  This  is  a  good  trans- 
lation of  Zola's  well-known    novel. Hope 

the  Hermit.  By  Edna  Lyall.  (New  York-* 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1.50.)  One  of  those 
novels  of  which  this  author's  large  auclience 
never  tires.  It  is  a  story  well  told  of  a  found- 
ling hero    and    a    faithful    heroine.     It  winds 
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through  devious  ways  to  a  happy  ending,  as  a 
good  novel  should. 

Songs  of  Destiny,  and  Others.  -  y  Julia 
P.  Dabney.  (New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 
There  is  much  in  these  poems  to  attract  and 
hold  a  thoughtful  reader,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  glowing,  resonant  melody.  The  lights 
and  shades  of  human  life  play  in  the  lines  with 
genuinely  artistic  effect,  as  if  against  a  back- 
ground of  unusual  experiences.  We  could 
point  out  plenty  of  faults  from  page  to  page, 
but  the  beauties  are  greatly  in  excess,  and  we 
are  glad  to  welcome  the  little  book  as  a  real 
addition  to  good  pcetry. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Russell  will  issue,  November 
1st,  a  catalog  of  his  attractive  and  artistic  pub- 
lications. 

Mr.     Thomas     Whittaker    will    publish 

shortly  a  new  work  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Rylance, 
D.D.,  entitled  "Christian  Rationalism;  Es- 
says on  Matters  in  Debate  between  Faith  and 
Unbelief." 

. . .  .The  London  Academy  comes  to  us  in  an 
enlarged  form,  with  illustrations,  more  gos- 
sipy, more  cavorting  and  yawping  than  before, 
and  as  unlike  the  old  staid,  scholarly  Academy 
as  is  possible. 

Professor  Ramsay,  of  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity, has  written  a  study  on  the  credibility 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  entitled  "Was 
Christ  born  at  Bethlehem  ?"  which  will  be 
issued  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  novel,  "  The  Adven- 
tures of  Francois,"  was  issued  simultaneously 
in  New  York,  London,  Canada  and  Australia. 
In  New  York  the  twenty-fifth  thousand  was  on 
the  press  before  publication. 

..  .Harper  &  Brothers  have  secured  the 
American  and  Canadian  rights  of  Bismarck's 
autobiography.  In  order  to  protect  the  copy- 
right it  is  understood  that  it  must  be  brought 
out  at  the  same  time  with  the  London  edition 
(Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) at  an  early  date,  probably 
before  Christmas.  The  work  will  appear  in 
two  volumes. 

.  . .  .The  De  Vinne  Press  issue  400  copies  of 
"  Browere's  Life  Masks  of  Great  Americans," 
bv  Charles  Henry  Hart.  These  reproductions 
of  life  masks  of  noted  historical  characters  will 
form  a  unique  gallery  of  famous  Americans. 
The  Doubleday  and  McClure  Co.  are  the  pub- 
lishers, and  it  is  expected  that  nearly  all  the 
copies  will  be  taken  up  before  publication. 


...  .An  account  of  a  yachting  trip  to  Japan  to 
observe  the  last  eclipse  is  given  by  Mrs.  Mabel 
Loomis  Todd  in  a  volume  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished. It  will  include  chapters  on  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands,  the  great  tidal  wave  which  de- 
stroyed forty  thousand  persons  on  the  east 
coast  of  Japan,  the  eclipse  on  the  Sea  of  Ok- 
hotsk, where  no  foreign  woman  had  been  be- 
fore, and  various  ethnological  researches 
among  the  Ainu,  Japan's  barbarous  aborigi- 
nes. 

For   the  benefit  of  Mrs.   Seidl,    Messrs. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  will  publish  a  memo- 
rial volume  on  Anton  Seidl.  To  reminiscences 
by  such  famous  singers  as  Lilli  Lehmann.  Lil- 
lian Nordica  and  Jean  de  Reszke,  will  be 
added  appreciations  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  J. 
H  uneker,  and  others,  while  a  biography  edited 
by  H.  T.  Finck  and  Mrs.  Seidl,  with  portraits, 
letters  and  articles,  will  make  this  volume  in- 
valuable to  all  admirers  of  the  late  Mr.  Seidl. 

.  .  .  .Blanche  Willis  Howard  von  Teutel  died 
lately  in  Munich,  where,  in  1890,  she  had  mar- 
ried Dr.  von  Teufel,  at  one  time  physician-in- 
ordinary  to  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg.  Mme. 
von  Teufel  was  born  in  Bangor,  Me.,  and  was 
very  widely  known  as  a  novelist  under  her 
maiden  name,  Blanche  Willis  Howard.  Her 
first  work,  "  One  Summer,"  attracted  wide  at- 
tention. Some  of  her  other  stories  were  "  Tony 
the  Maid."  "Guenn,"  "One  Year  Abroad" 
and  "  The  Open  Door." 

. .  .  .Says  The  Academy  (London): 

"The  alarming  reports  which  are  circulated 
from  time  to  time  about  Mr.  Ruskin's  health  and 
general  state  of  mind  have  really  very  little  foun- 
dation in  fact.  For  the  past  few  years  he  has 
suffered  from  no  other  maladies  than  those  which 
are  common  to  age.  He  is  on  the  verge  of  eighty, 
and  is  somewhat  weak  on  his  legs.  His  mental 
powers,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  no  sort  of  de 
rangement.but  only  a  perfectly  natural  and  grad- 
ual quieting  of  their  activity.  He  still  reads  and 
and  is  read  to  a  good  deal." 

....The  Century  Co.  will  issue  in  November 
a  beautiful  edition  of  "  The  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress," with  the  illustrations  and  decorations 
by  the  three  brothers  Louis,  George  and  Fred- 
erick Rhead,  which  were  exhibited  in  New 
York  last  winter.  The  Tribune  said  of  these 
pictures  at  the  time  of  their  exhibition:  "  Cer- 
tainly no  more  artistic  enterprise  than  this  has 
ever  been  carried  through  in  this  country." 
The  work  of  the  artists  is  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Albert  Diirer.  The  book  is  to  be 
printed  in  tint,  and  altho  a  large  octavo,  will 
be  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $1.50.  A  limited 
edition,  printed  in  two  colors  and  on  large 
paper,  is  to  cost  $5.00. 
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Of  Mr.  Kipling's  poem,  "The  Truce  of 

the  Bear,"  published  lately  in  Literature,  The 
New  York  Tribune  says: 

"The  Czar's  genial  invitation  to  the  nations  to 
disarm  and  be  happy  was  from  the  first  received 
by  Englishmen  with  dubious  enthusiasm.  Little 
by  little  the  reaction  has  told,  until  now  the  jour- 
nalists and  other  writers  have  decided  to  treat  the 
manifesto  with  something  like  disdain.  Mr.  Kip- 
ling is  one  of  the  unbelievers,  and  .  .  .  puts  his  po- 
litical ideas,  as  usual,  into  picturesque  form.  "The 
Truce  of  the  Bear"  is  a  long  poem  with  a  short, 
sharp  significance;  it  expresses  with  no  ambigu- 
ity the  feeling  of  those  Englishmen  who  have  a 
keen  appreciation  of  fine  ideas,  but  an  equally 
keen  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  their  own  nation." 
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THE  GOVERNOR   OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  extraordinary  occurrences  in  Illinois 
may  be  considered  from  a  number  of  very 
different  points  of  view — such  as  the  ethical 
obligations  of  the  directors  of  the  coal- 
mines to  their  workmen,  or  to  their  stock- 
holders; the  legal  rights  of  these  direct- 
ors; the  ethical  obligations  of  the  work- 
men to  their  families;  the  rights  of  those  seek- 
ing employment  in  place  of  the  strikers;  the 
rights  of  strikers  to  prevent  other  men  by 
violence  from  taking  their  places;  and  the 
duties  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  en- 
forcing its  laws.  Of  all  these  the  last  is,  to 
the  outsider,  both  the  clearest  and  the  most 
startling.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  say  whether 
the  operators  of  the  mines  ought  to  have 
paid  the  wages  demanded;  that  requires 
knowledge  of  the  expense  and  profit  account 
not  accessible.  It  is  a  subject  that  is  ex- 
tremely important  in  the  ultimate  consider- 
ation of  the  moral  side  of  the  difficulty. 
Every  such  bloody  strike,  where  each  side 
believes  itself  to  be  cruelly  wronged,  is  an 
argument  for  State  supervision  or  arbitration, 
which  itself  is  a  long  step  toward  Socialism. 
But  this  is  a  matter  for  future  legislation, 
and  with  it  we  can  have  now  nothing  to  do. 

But  there  are  phases  of  the  strike  that  are 
abundantly  patent.  It  ought  to  be  beyond 
question,  under  present  laws,  that  if  men 
cannot  agree  with  their  employers  about 
wages  and  hours  of  work,  they  have  the 
freedom  to  leave  their  work  individually  or  in 
a  body,  and  then  that  those  who  wish  to  take 
the  work  under  the  conditions  have  the  right 
to  do  it  unmolested.  That  is,  or  should  be, 
axiomatic.  At  any  rate,  that  is  the  theory 
of  society,  the  theory  of  the  laws;  and  un- 
der that  theory  violence  by  strikers  who  at- 
tempt to  kill  those  who  take  their  places 
has,  in  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Illi- 
nois, and  in  other  States,  been  suppressed 
by  the  rifles  of  the  militia,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Governor  who  is  sworn  to  enforce 
the  laws  and  preserve  peace. 

We  have,  here  in  Illinois,  quite  a  new 
method  of  dealing  with  violent  strikers.  The 
strike  was  like  other  strikes;  the  operators, 
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as  often,  sought  to  secure  other  workmen, 
and    the    strikers,    as    often,    attempted    by 
force  to  prevent  their  taking  the  work.     But 
here  the  parallel  ends;  for  Governor  Tanner, 
instead  of  keeping  the  peace  and  protecting 
the  workmen    and    the    property,  absolutely 
and   definitely  refused.     He  made  himself  a 
judge  of  the  moral  duties  of  the  employers 
to   their   workmen,  and    decided  that  these 
employers  should    not  be  protected  in  what 
were  beyond  all  question  their  legal  rights,  the 
only  rights  with  which  he,  as  Governor,  had 
anything  to  do.     In  the  first  place,  when  the 
employers  and  the  sheriff  appealed  to  him,  he 
refused  to  give  the  necessary  protection ;  next, 
when  the  employers  brought  in  new  workmen 
by  the  trains,  he  gave  orders  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  trains,  declaring 
that   he    would  not    permit    workmen    from 
other   States  to   be    brought   in  to  take  the 
places  of  workmen  of  Illinois.     This  he  does 
absolutely  without  any  pretext  of  law,  by  the 
mere   edict   of  one  who  assumes  to  be  dicta- 
tor in  the  State.     More  than  that,  he    resists 
the  laws  of  the  United    States,  and   the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
over   and    over  again  decided  that  no  State 
authority  can  interfere  with    interstate  com- 
merce in  goods,    and  so,  much  more,  in  the 
free  travel  of  the   citizens  of  one  State  to  an- 
other.    What    Governor  Tanner  has  done  is 
without  law  and  against  law,  both  of  Illinois 
and  of  the  nation.     He   is   a  shameless  law- 
breaker,   sworn  to   uphold  the  laws;  and  he 
ought  to  be  impeached  by  the  Legislature  of 
his  State  and  to  be  punished  by  the  courts  of 
the  United    States.     The  coal  company  has 
the  right,  through  the  United  States  courts, 
to  heavy  damages  from  the   State  by   whose 
official  violence  it  has  been   prevented    from 
carrying  on  its  business  in  its  own  way. 

For  every  death  in  the  unhappy  conflict  at 
Virden,  in  the  attempt  to  land,  or  to  resist 
the  landing  of  interstate  passengers,  Gov- 
ernor Tanner  is  responsible,  not  the  railroad, 
not  the  coal  company — jointly  responsible 
with  the  miners,  to  whose  violence  he  has 
made  himself  the  chief  contributing  party. 
The  blood  of  these  ten  men  rests  on  his  head. 
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For  his  refusal  first  to  give  adequate  protec- 
tion and  his  lawless  interference  with  the 
railroad  business  he  deserves  nothing  less 
than  impeachment.  For  his  arrest  of  inter- 
state traffic  and  his  refusal  to  allow  citizens 
of  Missouri  to  take  work  in  Illinois  he  de- 
serves, and  we  hope  he  will  get,  punishment 
by  the  nation,  the  rights  of  whose  citizens  he 
has  denied.  This  is  the  most  serious  part  of 
his  crime.  We  became  a  nation,  under  our 
Constitution,  just  to  give  free  trade  and  free 
travel  from  State  to  State  without  local  in- 
terference. Each  State  gave  up  this  control 
to  the  General  Government,  and  any  State 
which  attempts  to  reassume  such  authority 
nullifies  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  and  if  any  Governor  does  that 
by  force  he  is  guilty  of  insurrection,  if  not 
treason.  Governor  Tanner  cannot  appreciate 
how  serious  his  crime  is;  we  hope  he  will  be 
made  to  see  it:  and  this  we  say  utterly  inde- 
pendently of  the  question  whether  the  mana- 
gers of  the  mine  ought  or  ought  not  to  have 
yielded  in  the  difference  with  their  men. 


CADETS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  dis- 
tinct change  for  the  better  in  the  curriculum 
of  our  theological  seminaries.  The  short 
courses,  partial  courses,  special  courses,  pro- 
vided so  freely  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  entrance  into  the  ministry  of  men  who 
lack  either  desire  or  ability  for  a  full  schol- 
arly course,  have  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  recognized  that  short 
cuts  to  the  ministry  offer  far  more  of  loss 
than  of  gain;  that  the  best  training  possible 
is  none  too  good;  that  men  need  more,  not 
less,  preparation. 

We  are  glad  to  note  another  step  in  ad- 
vance in  the  same  direction.  It  has  always 
been  a  theory  more  or  less  clearly  held  by  the 
Church  that  students  preparing  for  the  min- 
istry, occupied  an  essentially  different  posi- 
tion from  that  held  by  those  looking  forward 
to  other  callings  in  life.  They  have  been  re- 
garded as  in  some  sort  wards  of  the  Church 
who  needed  special  care,  nourishment  and 
encouragement,  that  they  might  not  fail  in 
holding  to  the  faith  or  incur  danger  of  falling 
out  through  lack  of  means  to  meet  their  ex- 
penses. This  is  carried  to  the  extreme  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but    in  the  Protes- 


tant denominations  much  the  same  idea  is 
manifest  in  the  system  of  takingstudents  un- 
der care  of  presbyteries,  associations,  etc., 
for  their  general  welfare  and  in  the  provision 
by'  Boards  of  Education  and  seminary  funds 
of  grants  for  financial  support. 

Where  these  grants  have  merely  supple- 
mented individual  effort,  there  has  never 
been  any  harsh  criticism.  It  has,  however, 
been  claimed  that  in  some,  perhaps  many, 
cases, they  have  really  operated  as  a  premium 
upon  indolence  and  inefficiency.  The  ex- 
penses of  a  theological  education  for  tuition, 
room  rent,  books,  etc.,  are  not  nearly  as 
heavy  as  those  in  other  professions,  and  when 
these  special  grants  are  taken  into  the  ac- 
count they  become  almost  nothing.  In  one 
seminary  it  has  been  said  that  a  man  could 
really  pay  all  bills  and  lay  up  money  by  en- 
tering it.  As  a  rule,  also,  these  grants  have 
not  in  any  way  been  conditioned  on  efficiency 
in  scholarship  or  any  kind  of  ability.  That  a 
man  had  piety,  a  desire  to  preach  and  was 
not  totally  incapacitated  has  frequently  been 
all  that  was  required. 

One  result  has  been  the  charge,  by  no 
means  always  justified,  yet  not  capable  of 
absolute  denial,  that  while  some  especially 
successful  men  have  been  thus  saved  to  the 
ministry,  a  considerable  number  have  been 
foisted  into  it  who  had  really  no  special  fit- 
ness for  it.  Another  and  more  serious  one 
has  been  that  by  so  much  assistance  the 
nerve  of  personal  force  of  character,  after  all 
the  prime  essential  in  ministerial  success,  was 
dangerously  weakened.  It  is  bad  even  for  a 
good  man  to  get  what  costs  him  nothing;  a 
moderate  man  is  often  ruined  by  it,  and  a 
poor  man  should  not  have  it  under  any  cir- 
stances. 

Largely  to  meet  this  difficulty  Union  The- 
ological Seminary,  in  this  city,  has  inaugu- 
rated a  change  in  its  method  of  assisting 
students  which  we  are  confident  can  only 
have  good  results.  The  details  are  given  on 
another  page.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here 
that  it  bases  this  assistance  on  merit,  not 
merely  on  poverty.  It  tests  men  before  it 
helps  them,  and  seeks  to  minimize  the  danger 
of  such  help.  For  this  the  seminary  has 
some  peculiar  advantages.  It  is  right  in  the 
line  of  its  previous  history  and  principles  as 
laid   down  by  Pres.  Roswell   D.  Hitchcock, 
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that  students  for  the  ministry  should  be  the 
cadets  of  the  Church,  regarded  by  it  as  the 
Government  regards  those  who  are  to  make 
its  officers,  whether  of  the  army  or  navy; 
should  select  them  with  care,  hold  them  to 
rigid  tests  of  ability  and  conduct,  and  put 
them  into  their  work  fully  equipped.  It  also 
i  s  assisted  rather  than  hindered  by  the  fact 
that  the  ban  under  which  it  lies  from  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  deprives  its 
students  of  aid  from  the  Boards  of  that 
Church  and  thus  brings  them  into  still  closer 
relations  with  and  dependence  upon  the  fac- 
ulty, so  that  they  can  control  their  as- 
sistance better.  The  difficulty  of  securing 
presbyterial  care  for  students  operates  also 
in  the  same  direction.  The  seminary  has 
thus  a  peculiar  opportunity,  and  the  result 
will  be  watched  with  interest.  We  have 
every  confidence  in  its  success. 


THE    BOTTOM    PRINCIPLE  OF 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The  principle  we  all,  in  this  country,  ad- 
mit; it  is  the  application  we  fail  in.  We  say 
that  self-government  is  a  national  right,  and 
the  safest  form  of  government.  We  declare 
that  such  being  our  principle  our  self-govern- 
ing nation  is  unfitted  to  exercise  a  paternal 
government;  and  then  we  govern  women  and 
Indians  paternally,  allowing  them  no  share  in 
making  or  executing  laws. 

Many  of  those  who,  like  us,  favor  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  enlarged  responsibilities 
offered  to  our  nation  fail  to  understand  that 
self-government  will  and  must  apply  to  our 
new  possessions  as  well  as  to  our  present 
States  and  Territories.  They  seem  to 
imagine  that  we  are  to  impose,  as  Spain  did, 
a  foreign  Government  on  Porto  Rico,  Cuba 
and  thePhilippines;  andsomeeven  gosofaras 
to  imagine  that  we  are  to  take  them  and  gov- 
ern them  for  emolument  of  trade.  Of  course 
those  who  vigorously  oppose  enlargement 
find  it  to  their  purpose  to  assume  that  our 
control  will  be  thus  a  selfish  tyranny;  but  we 
need  not  linger  to  correct  their  misrepresen- 
tation. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  first  principle,  the 
right  of  self-government.  It  belongs  to  sav- 
ages; and  savages  govern  themselves  gener- 
a'ly  fairly  well.     No   doubt   the  wild  Indian 


tribes  were  as  well  governed,  for  their  own 
interests,  as  by  us  in  their  reservations.  On 
reservations  self-government  would  have  been 
possible  and  better.  Our  Government  con- 
templates, and  ought  to  practice,  strict  fidel- 
ity to  the  principles  of  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  government  of  the  people  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people,  under  rights 
which  are  inalienable  and  indefeasible,  and 
which  ought  to  be  recognized  as  based  on  an 
axiomatic  principle. 

Now  how  will  this  principle  be  applied  in 
our  new  possessions?  Hawaii  already  gov- 
erns itself  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  That 
case  presents  no  difficulty  beyond  that  of 
Statehood,  which  will  come,  under  general 
precedents,  when  wanted.  Cuba  may  be 
eliminated,  as  we  do  not  propose  to  hold  or 
keep  Cuba,  unless  she  wants  to  be  annexed. 
If  we  keep  our  promise — and  who  can  doubt 
it  ?  we  shall,  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  Army  is 
gotten  rid  of,  call  a  Cuban  convention  or 
congress,  representing  the  entire  population, 
which  will  either  take  government  on  itself, 
or  ask  for  annexation.  Six  months  ought  to 
be  abundant  time  for  such  a  convention  to 
meet  and  assume  authority.  Meantime  we 
can  only  keep  order,  as  temporarily  in  trust, 
and  keep  the  present  organizations  agoing. 
We  hear  a  little  from  eager  philanthropists  of 
our  imposing  an  American  school  system  and 
imposing  a  paternal  government,  with  a  view 
to  twenty-five  years  of  tutelage  before  Cuba 
shall  be  fit  to  govern  itself.  That  is  non- 
sense, and  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
self-government,  while  also  it  would  Be  faith- 
lessness to  our  promise.  It  is  better  that  they 
govern  themselves  badly  than  that  they  be 
governed  from  the  outside.  If  Cuba  should 
desire  annexation,  and  our  nation  consents 
to  take  her,  then  the  problem  will  be  that  of 
Porto  Rico;  but  at  present  we  have  no  ini- 
tiating duties,  only  those  that  belong  to  tem- 
porary trustees. 

Porto  Rico  is  ours.  There  we  must  initiate 
a  government.  We  most  earnestly  hope 
that  self-government  for  Porto  Rico  will 
be  the  r^co^nized  principle.  Just  as 
soon  as  possible  a  convention  should  pro- 
vide, under  American  advice,  sure  to  be 
gladly  welcomed,  a  territorial  constitution. 
The  new  Territory  should  make  its  own  laws, 
control     its    own    school    system,     indeed 
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govern  itself,  just  as  Arizona  does,  subject  to 
the  General  Government.  We  must  not  be 
tyrants  there;  but  we  have  all  the  rights  of 
very  influential  advice,  which  will  be  readily 
followed.  Above  all  things  a  good  American 
school  system  is  needed ;  but  the  people  should 
create  it,  and  not  we.  We  shall  thus  escape 
very  great  difficulties,  and  the  result  will  be 
the  same.  Statehood  will  come  in  time,  and 
why  not  ?  It  is  right. 

And  just  the  same  with  Luzon  and  all  the 
Philippines,  if  they  should  become  a  part  of 
the  United  States.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
we  shall  not  administer  government  there, 
except  as  we  now  do  in  New  Mexico.  We  are 
not  to  send  there  an  army  of  officials  for  per- 
manent domestic  administration.  Of  course 
the  national  functions,  as  of  the  Post-office  and 
the  Custom-house  we  shall,  administer  there 
as  we  do  in  New  York;  but  the  local  govern- 
ment will  belong  to  the  people.  They  will 
have  some  bad  government,  but  probably  no 
worse  than  Illinois  has  exhibited  this  last 
week.  There  will  be  murders;  but  we  have 
our  lynchings.  We  remember  something  of 
Italians  killed  in  Louisiana,  and  a  post- 
master's family  slaughtered  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Of  course  the  Filipinos  must  have 
their  own  Legislature  and  govern  themselves, 
and  be  taught  how  to  establish  for  themselves 
a  public  school  system;  and  one  of  these 
days,  when  they  get  ready  and  want  it,  they 
will  have  the  right  to  be  received  as  States 
of  the  Union.  The  principle  requires  this, 
and  we  will  not  go  back  on  the  principle.  If 
a  principle  is  right,  its  application  is  safe. 

So  we  do  not  rush  blindfold  into  this  ex- 
pansion. We  believe  in  it,  and  we  are  not 
frightened  by  what  it  involves. 


THE  CANAL  AND  THE  TREATY. 

The  war  with  Spain  has  convinced  the 
American  people  that  the  projected  Nicara- 
gua Canal  should  be  constructed  without 
delay.  The  long  and  hazardous  voyage  of 
the  "Oregon"  furnished  a  very  forcible  ar- 
gument for  the  speedy  completion  of  such  a 
canal.  And  now,  after  we  have  annexed 
Hawaii  and  when  we  are  about  to  acquire 
territory  and  assume  new  responsibilities  in 
the  Philippine  and  Ladrone  groups  of  islands, 
there  are  added  the  arguments,  both  com- 
mercial and  naval,  suggested  by  these  new 


interests  in  distant  seas,  which  neither  our 
war-ships  commonly  stationed  in  the  Atlantic, 
nor  our  merchant  vessels  owned  in  Atlantic 
ports,  can  reach  without  going  around  Cape 
Horn  or  making  the  long  voyage  eastward 
by  Suez  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Both  of 
the  great  parties  in  their  recent  conventions 
have  said  that  the  canal  ought  to  be  made, 
and  that  it  should  be  constructed  by  the 
United  States  Government.  On  this  ques- 
tion Republicans  and  Democrats  are  in  sub- 
stantial agreement.  We  may  be  sure,  there- 
fore, that  decisive  action  will  soon  be  taken. 

By  none  of  these  political  coventions  has 
any  reference  to  the  Claylon-Bulwer  treaty 
been  made.  It  should  not  be  overlooked, 
nor  should  the  rights  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  be  wholly  ignored  in  political  platforms 
expressing  opinions  on  this  subject.  The 
route  of  the  projected  canal  does  not  lie  in 
territory  of  the  United  States;  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica  hold  that  the  old  concession 
has  lapsed;  those  who  construct  the  canal 
must  make  terms  with  the  two  Republics. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  settle  with 
them.  Our  partner  in  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  is  a  great  Power,  now  most  friendly. 
Great  Britain  has  never  admitted  that  the 
treaty  has  lost  any  of  its  binding  force.  In- 
ternational curtesy  should  restrain  us  from 
ignoring  that  agreement  in  the  utterances  of 
our  political  conventions  concerning  the 
canal. 

The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  should  be 
abrogated  or  revised  by  mutual  consent,  and. 
there  is  no  time  more  favorable  for  the  work 
than  the  present.  Our  people  appear  to  have 
decided  that  the  canal  must  be  constructed 
by  the  United  States.  A  majority  of  them, 
probably,  think  that  we  should  control  it. 
But  the  treaty  provides  that  neither  of  the 
two  countries  shall  ever  obtain  "exclusive 
control"  over  the  canal  or  fortify  it;  also, 
that  the  canal,  when  constructed,  shall  be 
neutralized,  even  to  such  an  extent  that  if 
we  were  at  war  with  Great  Britain  the  naval 
vessels  of  either  Power  should  pass  freely 
through  it.  The  neutralization  of  the  canal 
is,  we  think,  greatly  to  be  desired;  but  neu- 
trality could  not  be  enforced  by  a  private 
company  or  by  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 
Only  a  strong  Power,  practically  owning  or 
controlling  the  waterway,  and  free  to  defend 
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or  protect  it,  could  make  the  neutrality  laws 
effective  in  time  of  war. 

Our  people  will  permit  no  other  nation  to 
make  a  canal  on  the  Nicaragua  route;  an 
American  private  company  has  undertaken 
the  work  and  failed;  public  opinion  in  this 
country  calls  for  the  construction  of  the 
canal  by  the  United  States  Government. 

The  treaty  should  be  amended  in  accord- 
ance with  these  conditions.  In  all  probability, 
Great  Britain  would  cheerfully  join  us  in 
making  such  amendments  as  we  now  suggest. 
One  English  paper  has  recently  advised  the 
British  Government  to  propose  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaty  and  has  urged  that  a  new 
one  should  be  made,  by  which  this  country 
shall  be  empowered  to  construct  and  con- 
trol the  canal,  while  the  two  countries  shall 
bind  themselves  to  keep  it  "open  on  equal 
terms  to  the  ships  of  all  nations  at  peace  with 
the  United  States."     But  this  is  not  enough. 

Let  us  have  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
which  shall  permit  the  United  States  to 
make  and  own  the  canal,  and  shall  bind  both 
Powers  to  keep  the  canal  open  on  equal 
terms  to  the  ships  of  all  nations,  whether 
they  are  at  peace  with  us  or  not.  The  pres- 
ent treaty  provides  for  such  complete  neu- 
tralization, and  the  first  article  of  the  inter- 
national convention  which  neutralized  the 
Suez  Canal  requires  that  canal  to  be  "free 
and  open  always,  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of 
peace,  to  every  vessel  of  commerce  or  of 
war,  without  distinction  of  flag."  The 
United  States  would  keep  its  word  in  time 
of  war,  and  lose  nothing  by  keeping  it. 
Hostile  vessels  seeking  the  entrance  of  the 
canal  or  emerging  from  it  would  be  fair  game 
outside  of  the  three-mile  limit.  All  the 
Powers  could  be  induced  to  commend  and 
support  the  neutrality  provisions  of  such  a 
treaty.  

THE  INDIAN  CONFERENCE. 

The  tone  of  the  Indian  Conference  at  Mo- 
honk  Lake  this  year  was  by  no  means  as 
hopeful  as  it  has  sometimes  been.  This  was 
notsimply  because  of  the  little  Indian  war  in 
Minnesota,  but  chiefly  because  there  seemed 
to  be  a  distinct  retrogression  in  the  matter 
of  the  political  appointments  in  the  Indian 
service.  The  testimony  was  not  contradicted 
that  it  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Admin- 


istration to  rely  wholly,  in  the  appointment 
of  Indian  agents,  inspectors,  etc.,  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Senators  of  the  State 
and  the  Party.  We  fear  that  this  is  the  fact. 
It  is  a  principle  and  practice  which  must 
subordinate  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  to  the 
political  interests  of  the  men  who  represent 
a  Party.  It  ought  to  be  axiomatic  that  the 
purpose  of  our  Indian  service  is  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians.  This  is  not  now  the  first 
purpose,  and  has  not  been  under  administra- 
tions of  both  parties. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  conducted 
without  political  bias;  the  Indian  Bureau 
also  should  be.  We  agree  with  those  who 
declare  that  the  whole  work  of  educating  the 
Indians  should  be  transferred  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education;  that  the  Indian  Bureau,  like 
some  others,  should  be  independent  and  re- 
port directly  to  the  President,  instead  of  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  that  it  should 
control  the  appointment  of  its  Indian  agents 
and  other  employes;  that  many  of  the  Indian 
agencies  should  oe  closed  up;  and  that  as 
soon  as  possible  the  Indian  Bureau  should 
wind  up  its  business. 

Instead  of  a  platform  the  Conference  this 
year  makes  an  appeal,  not  to  the  Govern- 
ment but  to  the  people.  If  the  Indian  busi- 
ness is  to  be  taken, out  of  politics,  such  poli- 
tics as  we  described  last  week  in  explaining 
the  Indian  rising,  the  people  must  will  it,  for 
the  politicians,  will  not.  Recognizing  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  made,  both  in 
education  and  in  the  extension  of  civil  serv- 
ice reform,  this  appeal  declares  that  still  the 
Bureau  continues  to  be  a  political  machine. 
Competent  officers,  like  Dr.  Hailman,  are 
removed  solely  for  political  reasons;  and  a 
case  has  hardly  been  known  where  the  head 
of  the  Bureau  was  chosen  either  for  his 
knowledge  of  education  or  of  the  Indians. 
It  continues: 

"  We  have  appealed  to  successive  adminis- 
trations to  remedy  these  abuses,  and  the  abuses 
still  continue.  We  now  appeal  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  demand  of  their  Gov- 
ernment that  the  Indian  Bureau  be  taken  out 
of  politics;  that  the  Indian  Commissioner  be 
no  longer  treated  as  a  political  officer,  to  be 
changed  with  every  change  of  administration; 
that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  be  intrusted  to  ex- 
perts,  and  left  in  their  hands  until  it  is  accom- 
plished.      And    we    also     appeal    to     them    to 
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demand  of  Congress  that  it  recognize  that  the 
Indian  Bureau  is  of  necessity  a  temporary  in- 
stitution, and  should  be  discontinued  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment;  that  it  expedite 
the  dissolution  of  the  reservation  and  the 
allotment  of  the  land  in  severalty;  that  it 
give  all  Indians  everywhere  a  right  to  appeal 
to  the  courts,  and  render  all  Indians  every- 
where accountable  to  the  courts;  and  that  it 
thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  a 
costly  policy,  unjust  to  the  Indians,  injurious 
to  the  whites  and  an  impediment  to  civiliza- 
tion." 

With  this  appeal  we  heartily  sympathize. 
We  are  glad  that  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  promote  its  purpose.  When  will  we  learn 
that  it  is  the  people  and  not  the  politicians 
for  whom  government  exists? 

THE    DULL    LEXICON    OF    SENIL- 
ITY. 

If  in  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  fate  re- 
serves for  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such 
word  as  fail,  it  must  be  a  very  different  lexi- 
con which  some  timorous  souls  are  opening 
before  the  country.  Its  pages  seem  to  con- 
tain no  words  but  "corruption,"  "bosses," 
"unfitted,"  "impossible,"  "failure."  The 
Springfield  Republican  uses  the  same  diction- 
ary when  it  says  that  The  Independent  and 
The  Outlook  illustrate  the  "delirium"  of 
jingoism  which  has  seized  the  religious  press. 

Now,  just  what  is  the  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  United  States  cannot  govern  new 
territories  ?  It  is  said  that  a  self-governing 
people  are  unfitted  to  exercise  paternal  func- 
tions; but  the  greatest  example  of  paternal 
government  of  colonies  in  the  world  is  Great 
Britain,  which  is  self-governing.  Of  all  peo- 
ples, those  that  have  learned  first  to  govern 
themselves  can  best  govern  others,  as  the 
history  of  the  world  shows. 

But  the  corruption  of  our  cities.  How 
can  we  govern  other  people  till  we  have  first 
learned  to  create  good  government  at  home? 
Well,  if  we  wait  till  we  get  everything  per- 
fect we  shall  never  do  anything.  And  who 
says  our  government  at  home  is  bad?  Is 
Spain's  government  of  Havana  better  than 
ours  of  New  York  ?  Is  not  Philadelphia  or 
Chicago  better  governed  than  Manila?  We 
declare  that  the  misgovernment  of  New  York 
under  Tammany  is  better  than  the  tyranny 
of  the  government  of  Berlin.     A  citizen  is  in 


better  condition  in  Quay's  Pennsylvania  than 
in  William  II's  Germany,  freer  and  less  taxed. 

If  we  have  to  govern  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines  by  military  power,  wherein 
lies  the  impossibility?  Have  we  not  military 
and  naval  officers  enough,  men  trained  and 
honest,  who  can  do  the  task?  But  why 
should  we  govern  them  entirely  ourselves, 
and  not  let  them  govern  themselves?  Our 
Territories  are  self-governed,  and  we  doubt 
not  Porto  Rico  and  Luzon  will  also  be  self- 
governed. 

There  is  no  delirium,  no  jingoism,  in  the 
acceptance  by  our  religious  people  of  the 
responsibilities  put  upon  us  by  the  war.  It 
was  noticeable  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Board  at  Grand  Rapids  the  univer- 
sal feeling  was  one  of  gratification  that  the 
area  of  freedom  was  thus  spreading.  It  was 
not  that  they  wished  to  hurry  in  and  seize 
the  islands  for  their  missionaries,  for  they  had 
no  missionaries  to  send  and  asked  for  none. 
But  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  controlled, 
not  of  greed.  They  thanked  God  not  for 
themselves  but  for  the  Cubans.  They  were 
not  afraid  of  the  responsibilities;  they  be- 
lieved we  were  better  equal  to  them  than  are 
the  Spaniards,  and  that  we  will  give  a  better 
government,  which  is  saying  very  little. 

The  spirit  which  animates  us  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  paralyzes  our  timorous 
croakers.  We  see  a  chance  to  do  good  to 
others;  they  see  task  and  danger  for  our- 
selves. We  are  inspired  by  the  faith  and 
courage  of  altruism;  they  are  depressed  by 
the  fear  and  despair  of  self-concern.  We 
believe  that  Dr.  Johnson  once  said  that  any 
dictionary  is  better  than  no' dictionary;  but 
if  we  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  lexicon 
of  youth  we  should  rather  have  no  dictionary 
at  all  than  that  over  which  paralysis  stoops 
to  read  and  repeat  and  gibber  the  chill  vo- 
cabulary of  impotence.  Pardon  the  figure, 
for  those  who  thus  shiver  may  be  those  who 
have  been  full  of  youthful  courage  in  other 
days,  even  once  revolutionists  of  '48  or 
heroes  of  Abolition,  but  who  now  "  starve  in 
ice  their  soft  ethereal  warmth."  But  the 
great  Christian  heart  of  the  country  keeps 
warm  and  full  of  courage,  and  accepts  re- 
sponsibility, and  prays  God  to  be  delivered 
from  evil,  but  never  from  opportunity  to  do 
good. 
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THE    UNDISCRIMINATING    HIND. 

The  legendary  undiscriminating  hind  who, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  houses,  failed  to 
see  the  town,    may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
contemporary  critics,  not  exclusively  of  our 
time,  but  of   every  age  of   the  world.     The 
gist  of  the  biblical  saying  is  that  judgment  is 
not  clear  when  the  thing  or  the  person  to  be 
measured    and    classified    is   very    near    the 
judge.      The    prophet    who   is    not    without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country  has  his  habi- 
tat in  all  lands,  and  he  is  not  to  be  extermi- 
nated; each  century  has  kicked  him  into  the 
next.     Daniel  in  the  lion's  den  was  but  an 
ancient  phase  of  Galileo,  to  be  repeated  in 
John  Brown.     All  the  facts  of  a  great  life  or 
a  great  period  slowly  weld  into  one  colossal 
fact  of  which  we  take  full  measure  only  when 
time  and  distance«havedonetheir  perfect  work. 
We   Americans,  altho   our   self-esteem   is 
quite  noticeable,  doubtless  have  but  an  ink- 
ling of  our  real  greatness.     We  boast,  with 
and  without  occasion;  we  undertake   every- 
thing  upon   a   moment's   notice;    we   make 
great  fun  of  ourselves;  but  when  did  we  fail? 
A  French  journalist  the  other  day  said    that 
our  Peace  Commissioners  looked  like  a  group 
of  Cook's  tourists;  they  had  worlds   of   bag- 
gage but  no  servants.     Very  well;  when  the 
score   is   made   who   will    have   the   points? 
Just   the   fine   discrimination  that  promptly 
distinguishes  an  American  diplomat  from  a 
Cook's   tourist   is    what  contemporary  criti- 
cism  lacks.     A   coat   de   regie   and  a   court 
manner  are   effective    in  their  way;  conven- 
tional style  is  expected  in  a  classic;  but  the 
manner  and  the  ensemble  of  exterior  details 
must  not  be  taken  for  what  they  clothe. 

In  our  youthful  freedom  we  Americans  lay 

great  odds  upon  ourselves  and  then  go  into  a 

gleeful  fit  of  hysterics  when  we   win  against 

all  comers.     Still  a  little  later  we  rush  to  the 

extreme  of  abject  self-condemnation,  because 

we   have    not  done   the    absolutely    perfect 

thing.     We  declare  war  without  the  slightest 

preparation;  we  rush  pell-mell  into  a  tropical 

campaign   in  midsummer;    we  win  victories 

that  astound  the  world;  we  tear  our  hair  for 

joy,  and  then  berate  our  officials,  right  and 

left,  because  somebody  has  suffered.  Those  of 

us  who  most  lustily  cried  out  for  a  rush  upon 

Cuba,  are  now  loudest    in    venting  a    windy 

horror  at  what  happened  during  the  victory. 


It  is  the  same  in  our  dealings  with  litera- 
ture and  art.  Who  of  us  fully  comprehends 
the  actual  achievements  of  our  people  in 
poetry,  in  prose,  in  painting,  in  sculpture? 
We  take  the  easy  line  of  judgment;  every 
product  of  real  merit,  or  of  noticeable  njDv- 
elty  is  hailed  with  a  shout  as  vigorous  as  mo- 
mentary; then  we  close  an  indefinite  silence 
with  a  joke  at  the  artist's  expense,  and  that 
is  the  last  of  him.  Neither  the  individual 
nor  the  mass  takes  lasting  hold  of  us;  we  do 
not  feel  the  significance  of  the  vision  as  it 
whirls  past  us.  Aware  only  of  our  own 
ephemeral  earthly  life  we  consign  everything 
to  the  flood,  which  must  come  after  us,  reck- 
oning with  no  element  that  is  to  survive. 

But  there  are,  perhaps,  a  precious  few 
among  us  who  take  deep  comfort  in  the  sig- 
nificance of  America  and  Americans,  and 
look  with  stedfast  eyes  far  into  the  sphere 
of  our  contemporary  glory,  meantime  neither 
belittling  individuals  nor  cracking  guffaws 
at  the  expense  of  national  pride.  Some  of 
us  may  be  above  the  influence  of  both  frothy 
eulogy  and  the  horse-laugh  of  the  mob — able 
to  look  ahead  and  realize  what  to-day  will 
send  on  into  the  future. 

True  criticism,  whether  in  politics  or  relig- 
ion, art  or  science,  is  dignified;  it  is  self-re- 
specting while  it  respects  its  subject,  and 
the  nearer  it  is  to  what  it  judges  the  more 
careful  and  serious  are  its  investigations. 
The  wisest  critic  never  leaps  into  the  midst 
of  facts  to  take  them  up  whirlwind  fashion 
and  make  a  cloud  of  confusion  out  of  them. 
There  must  be  perspective,  if  not  of  time  and 
distance,  at  least  a  perspective  afforded  by 
adequate  knowledge  and  accurate  adjustment 
of  vision  and  temper,  before  the  critic  can 
make  his  influence  a  rightful  offering  to  con- 
temporary receptivity.  Yet  how  often  we 
accept  the  vehement  noise  of  partisan  preju- 
dice, or  the  irresponsible  wail  of  sentimental 
hysteria  as  the  voice  of  truth.  How  often  a 
bitter  denunciation  from  the  lips  of  igno- 
rance, or  a  roar  of  ironical  laughter  from  the 
heedless  crowd  overrides  the  better  judg- 
ment and  molds  the  contemporary  opinion. 


It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
next  Congress  shall  support  the  President  as 
heartily  as  does  the  present  one.  We  may  be 
pretty  sure   that  the  Senate  will  be  no  more 
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hostile  than  now,  but  the  entirely  new  House 
may  feel  the  effect  of  the  off  year  in  politics. 
The  subsidence  of  the  Free  Silver  wave  will 
help  the  Republicans,  but  the  Democrats 
will  make  all  the  capital  they  can  out  of  the 
charges  and  complaints  that  buzz  about  the 
management  of  the  War  Department.  This 
will  not  be  quite  patriotic  or  reasonable,  but 
it  may  have  its  effect;  and  it  is  desirable  that 
those  who  support  the  President  should  rally 
to  his  support  and  see  to  it  that  the  utmost 
vigor  is  put  into  the  campaign  for  represent- 
atives to  Congress.  It  will  be  done  in  this 
State,  we  are  sure,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
done  in  all  the  States.  Whether  we  secure 
the  just  fruits  of  the  war  may  depend  in 
good  part  on  the  November  elections. 


Joseph  F.  Daly's  term  as  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  city  expires  this  year, 
and  the  Bar  Association  of  this  city  asks  his 
renomination  as  an  upright  judge.  He  is  a 
Democrat.  The  Republicans  have  nomi- 
nated him,  believing  his  should  be  a  non- 
partisan office.  But  Mr.  Croker  has  refused 
to  nominate  him,  and  puts  a  new  man  for- 
ward for  his  place  for  the  sole  reason  that 
Judge  Daly  refused  to  appoint  as  clerk  of  his 
court  a  man  whom  Mr.  Croker  dictated, 
and  whom  Judge  Daly  believed  to  be  incom- 
petent.    Judge  Daly  says  truly: 

"  It  is  simply  and  solely  a  question  whether 
the  freedom  of  the  judicial  office  is  assailed. 
The  judge  who  has  done  his  duty  fearlessly 
and  has  been  deaf  to  every  consideration  but 
justice,  stands  for  an  immutable  principle;  and 
any  nomination  of  candidates  against  him  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  him,  is  none  the  less 
calculated  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary,  and  is  a  menace  to  the  public 
safety." 

It  would  have  been  supposed  that  Mr. 
Croker  would  deny  that  this  was  his  reason 
for  dropping  Judge  Daly  from  the  Tammany 
ticket;  but  in  the  most  barefaced  way  he  de- 
clares that  lack  of  subserviency  must  be  pun- 
ished. He  says  in  so  many  words  that  Judge 
Daly  received  his  previous  nominations  from 
Tammany,  that  Tammany  created  him,  and 
that  when  he  refused  to  use  the  patronage  of 
his  position  for  the  advantage  of  Tammany, 
he  was  ungrateful  and  deserved  to  be  pun- 
ished. One  could  hardly  imagine  so  auda- 
cious an  expression  of  the  doctrine  of   spoils 


applied  to  our  highest  court.  But  it  has  pre- 
vailed too  far.  Mr.  Croker  has  just  called 
one  of  his  clerks  of  court  to  be  his  assistant 
in  running  Tammany  while  he  is  attending 
to  State  politics,  and  ordered  the  brother 
appointed  in  the  clerk's  place.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  the  Bar  Association  of  this  city 
protests  vigorously,  and  demands  the  election 
of  an  independent  judge  instead  of  a  tool  of 
Tammany.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
Judge  Daly  is  President  of  the  Catholic  Club 
in  this  city.         # 


Once   more   the   tale   goes  round   of  the 
author  who  sent  a  story  to  three  journals, 
and  had  it  returned  by  every  one   without 
having  been  read;  he  knew   it,   because   he 
had  pasted  two  of  the  leaves  together.     Very 
likely.     We  do  not  think  of  reading  through 
a  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  articles  that  are 
sent  to  us.     It  often  does   not  take  half  a 
minute  to  discard  what  one  knows  he  doesn't 
want.     It  is  an  old  saying  that  one  does  not 
need  to  eat  a  whole  joint  to  learn  whether  it  is 
tainted.     It  would  be  a  revelation  to  some  of 
these  writers  to  see  how  fast  an   experienced 
and   conscientious   editor   can,   at  times,  go 
through  a  big  pile  of  essays,  stories  or  poems. 
The  title  is  often  enough,  and  he  would  say, 
"We  don't  want  an  article  on  that  subject." 
The  next  article  begins  with  a  page  or  two  of 
commonplace     introduction,    and     that     is 
thrown  aside  in   half  a  minute's  inspection, 
without   turning   more   than  the  first  page. 
The    next    begins    with   a   platitude — "We 
can't  print  that  stuff."     The   first   verse   of 
this  next  poem  has  false  meter,  and  is  tossed 
aside.     The  next  begins  in  schoolgirl  style 
with    "dove"   and    "love";    it   is  not  read 
through.     Of  the  next  the  editor  reads  ten 
lines;  it  is   simply   a   dull   description    of   a 
stream   in  a  forest — not  wanted.     The  next 
poem  begins  in  a  fresh  way,  seems  to  be  con- 
structed  according   to   the   rules,   is   pretty 
good;  it  is  put  one  side  to  see  if  other  better 
poems  will  crowd  it  out.  The  next  is  a  story; 
the  first  page  is  promising,    but  the  second 
shows  a  coarse  strain,  and  the  reading  stops 
there.     Ten  articles  are  decided  upon,  and 
with   sufficient  good   judgment,  in  ten  min- 
utes; for  a  minute  to  a  manuscript  is  often 
twice  as  much  time  as  it  needs.     It  does  not 
take  that  long  for  a  dealer  to  stick  an  iron 
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kewer  in  a   smoked  ham,  draw    it   out   and 
mell  of  it.     Not  one  article  in  a  dozen,  per- 
haps, needs  to  be  read  through. 


The  sentence  of  dismissal  from  the  navy 
nflicted  by  a  naval  court  martial  upon  Chap- 
ain  Mclntyre,  lately  of  the  "Oregon,"  and 
now  before  the  President  for  approval,  looks 
much  like  "breaking  a  butterfly  on  the 
wheel,"  even  if  it  may  not  to  some  minds 
have  an  unpleasant  semblance  to  persecution. 
The  reverend  gentleman  was  undoubtedly 
indiscreet  in  his  statements,  and  it  is  unques- 
tionably impossible  that  an  officer  in  the 
navy  should  be  permitted  to  criticise  publicly 
the  action  of  his  superiors.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  chaplain 
is  merely  technically  an  officer.  He  has  no 
vestige  of  military  command  or  responsibil- 
ity. He  is  given  a  rank — as  is  everybody  in 
the  peculiar  official  world  of  a  war-ship — sim- 
ply to  determine  his  status  and  precedence; 
and  the  public  knows  that  when  he  under- 
takes to  review  military  actions  he  is  doing 
so  necessarily  not  as  a  professional  naval 
officer,  which  he  is  not,  but  in  that  regard 
as  a  layman,  which  he  is.  His  reported 
charge  that  Admiral  Sampson  claimed  to  be 
within  signal  distance  of  the  fleet  in  order  to 
make  title  to  prize  money,  and  others  of  like 
tenor,  would  receive  no  credence  from  any 
intelligent  person,  and  be  readily  forgotten 
if  not  dignified  by  the  severe  punishment 
awarded.  As  for  Mr.  Mclntyre's  slurs  on 
Captain  Evans,  if  they  are  serious  enough  to 
merit  the  penalty  and  discredit  attached 
thereto,  it  certainly  seems  that  Dr.  Leonard 
W.  Bacon,  who  took  that  officer  severely  to 
task  for  alleged  profanity  and  called  him 
"  Blustering  Bob,"  and  "Advertising  Bob," 
is  a  worse  sinner  and  ought  to  be  trembling 
in  his  boots.  Seriously,  it  seems  to  us  that  a 
sharp  reprimand  from  the  Secretary  and  the 
retiring  of  Mr.  Mclntyre  from  active  service 
for  a  while  would  meet  all  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  and  retain  in  the  navy  a  clergyman 
of  otherwise  excellent  record,  who  can  be 
surely  relied  upon  not  to  repeat  his  errors. 


The  War  Department  has  employed  Col. 
George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  to  make  a  thorough 
sanitary  inspection  of  the  city  and  harbor  of 
Havana,  and  to  report  as  to  the  improvements 


which  may  be  required  for  the  protection  of 
citizens  as  well  as  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  American  soldiers  who  will  be 
stationed  there.  It  is  expected  that  Colonel 
Waring  will  make  a  similar  inquiry  at  Matan- 
zas  and  Cienfuegos.  The  Department  could 
not  have  made  a  better  selection.  We  may 
be  sure  that  favorable  action  upon  the  Colo- 
nel's recommendations  will  reduce  the  death- 
rate  in  the  three  cities,  and  make  the  island 
much  more  attractive  to  tourists  and  immi- 
grants. Excellent  work  has  already  been 
done  in  Santiago  under  the  direction  of  Gen- 
eral Wood,  who  was  formerly  a  physician.  It 
is  reported  that  the  death-rate  has  been  cut 
down  by  more  than  one-half  and  that  this- 
improvement  is  due  mainly  to  sanitary  re-- 
forms. 

The  proprietors  of  the  New  York  Ledger > 
which  has  ceased  to  be  a  weekly,  and  wiW  be- 
published  hereafter  once  a  month,  express  the" 
opinion  that  weekly  papers  like  the  Ledgerh&V& 
been  very  injuriously  affected  by  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Sunday  issues  of  the  daily  press.  But 
such  competition  does  not  account  for  the 
change  which  has  driven  the  Ledger  from  the 
weekly  field.  As  a  rule,  the  Sunday  news- 
papers do  not  publish  sensational  and  senti- 
mental novels  in  weekly  instalments;  and  for 
many  years  the  Ledger  was  distinctively  the 
purveyor  of  such  fiction  to  the  masses.  Very 
good  fiction  is  published  in  such  instalments 
by  a  few  Sunday  papers,  it  is  true,  but  the 
competition  thus  caused  is  not  severe.  The 
truth  is  that  the  class  which  formerly  looked 
to  the  Ledger  for  fiction  now  obtains  its  sup- 
ply in  other  ways.  It  does  not  wait  for  drag- 
ging instalments  in  a  weekly,  but  buys  an 
entire  novel  at  the  news-stand  for  ten  cents, 
and  can  thus  obtain  even  the  best  fiction  at 
very  small  cost. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  people  of  Norway 
have  a  very  liberal  estimate  of  the  ability  of 
women,  and  that  many  public  positions  are 
filled  by  them.  Since  last  spring,  however, 
women  have  been  accepted  for  the  position 
of  station-master,  and  have  fulfilled  all  the 
obligations  of  that  office  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction.  It  strikes  the  traveler  with 
surprise  to  have  his  ticket  called  for  by  a 
woman  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  to  hear  a 
woman  call  the  trains,  and    to   see   another 
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give  the  signals  for  the  trains  to  steam  out 
of  the  stations,  while  perhaps  the  official  in 
charge  of  the  baggage  is  also  a  woman.  In 
some  stations  these  new  station-masters  wear 
a  uniform,  which  is  both  simple  and  becom- 
ing. Most  of  the  women  are  slender  blondes, 
and  the  uniform  which  they  wear  consists  of 
a  dress  of  blue  Norwegian  woolen  stuff,  with 
gilt  cord  on  the  collar  and  cuffs,  a  leather 
belt  with  a  gilt  buckle,  and  a  blue  cap  with  a 
red  band  and  a  cockade  of  the  Norwegian 
national  colors.  The  innovation  seems  to 
please  the  public  and  to  have  thus  far  proved 
for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 


It  seems  quite  probable  that  France  will 
not  insist  that  Major  Marchand's  occupation 
of  Fashoda  was  an  effective  one;  indeed,  it 
looks  as  if  in  the  lack  of  re-enforcements  Gen- 
eral Kitchener  had  saved  him  from  annihila- 
tion. But  if  France  yields  Fashoda  and  the 
Nile  that  does  not  mean  that  she  yields  Bahr 
el-Ghazal,  with  all  its  fertile,  well-watered 
plains  and  highlands,  capable  of  supporting 
an  immense  population.  Egypt  once  ruled 
this  region  and  has  not  yet  vacated  its  claim, 
but  France  can,  with  some  show  of  right, 
make  her  counter-claim.  The  Nile  cannot  be 
dickered  over;  but  it  maybe  that  part  of  this 
province  can  be  yielded,  altho  it  really  be- 
longs geographically  to  the  Power  that  holds 
the  Nile.  In  his  admirable  article  on  the 
African  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  in  our 
African  number,  Mr.  Stead  declared  that  all 
the  decent  land  in  Africa,  where  a  white  man 
could  live,  belonged  to  England,  and  all  the 
harbors  except  Delagoa  Bay.  The  latter  is 
now  promised  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  Bahr 
el-Ghazal,  the  best  portion  left,  is  now  in  dis- 
pute between  Great  Britain  and  France. 


One  thing   is    very    noticeable   in  all 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  speeches,  that  he  puts  a 
non-political  civil  service  in  the  forefront. 
This  worries  the  politicians,  but  the  people 
will  like  it.  The  negroes  liked  it  when  he 
spoke  to  them  last  week  and  told  them  about 
his  administration  of  the  Civil  Service  Law: 

"  Mind  you,  I  no  more  gave  positions  to  col- 
ored men  because  they  were  colored  than  I 
gave  them  to  white  men  because  they  were 
white.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  you 
that  so  many    of   your  race  were  able  to  show 


iheir  superiority  and  enter  the  Government 
service,  where  they  now  are.  [Cheers.]  Mr. 
Bruce,  formerly  Registrar  of  the  Treasury  in 
Washington,  told  me  that  under  my  adminis- 
tration of  the  Civil  Service  Law  there  were  in 
the  public  service  twice  as  many  colored  men 
and  women  as  under  the  old  system.  The  only 
safe  test  to  apply  to  any  man  is  the  test  of  his 
qualities  as  a  man,  no  matter  what  his  color  or 
creed  may  be.  If  he's  a  good  citizen,  stand  by 
him;  if  not,  see  that  he  gets  his  deserts." 

...  .The  loss  of  the  "Mohegan"  empha- 
sizes again  the  absolute  necessity  of  better 
provision  for  prompt  use  of  the  appliances 
for  saving  life.  The  ship  was  a  new  one  and 
completely  equipped.  She  was  manned  by 
an  efficient  and  brave  crew,  officers  and 
men.  There  was  no  lack  of  bravery  or  self- 
sacrifice.  Yet  numbers  of  lives  were  lost  be- 
cause the  tackling  of  the  boats  was  not 
easily  worked,  and  the  life-preservers  were 
not  easily  reached.  Officers  and  men  worked 
with  a  will;  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  one 
boat  clear  and  the  fittings  of  others  worked 
heavily.  There  ought  to  be  just  as  much 
care  exercised  in  making  these  appliances 
ready  for  use,  and  easy  use,  as  in  fitting  the 
engines.  Those  are  scrutinized  most  care- 
fully. There  should  be  no  less  of  care  for 
these. 

....The  appointment  by  the  Pope  of 
Archbishop  Chapelle,  of  New  Orleans,  as  ap- 
ostolic ablegate  to  Cuba,  appears  to  be  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done.  In  the  first 
place  the  archbishop  talks  both  Spanish  and 
French,  and  was  originally  intended  for  serv- 
ice in  the  West  Indies,  where  his  uncle  was  a 
bishop.  In  the  next  place,  and  more  impor- 
tant, he  is  an  American,  and  this  means  that 
the  American  Catholic  Church  is  to  exercise 
a  virtual  supervision  over  the  Church  in 
Cuba,  which  must  need  a  great  deal  of  reor- 
ganization and  reformation,  despite  all  the 
defenses  which  Archbishop  Ireland  has 
thrown  about  it.  A  large  number  of  the 
priests  in  Cuba  will  doubtless  go  back  to 
Spain,  and  it  will  be  a  serious  task  to  reor- 
ganize the  Church.  Archbishop  Chapelle 
has  a  very  hard  task  before  him. 

....John  Wanamaker's  defiance  of  the 
Quay  threat  to  bring  back  the  runaway  pres- 
ident Marsh,  of  the  Keystone  Bank,  with  the 
intimation  that   he    would    tell  something  to 
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Wanamaker's  injury,  is  simply  magnificent. 
He  offers  himself  to  pay  the  expense  of  bring- 
ing him  back,  and  appeals  to  Mr.  Marsh, 
wherever  he  may  be.  to  come  and  tell  the 
truth.  As  to  himself  he  makes  this  declara- 
tion: 

11  The  only  time  I  was  an  earnest  candidate 
for  office  was  for  United  States  Senator  in  1896, 
when  I  had  the  audacity  to  believe  that  a  busi- 
ness man  might  be  useful  in  the  Senate.  As  I 
shall  stand  before  the  Judgment  Seat  to  an- 
swer for  all  things,  I  declare  before  you  all 
hat  I  never  did  a  deed,  nor  do  I  have  knowl- 
edge of  a  dollar  spent  wrongfully  by  me  or  by 
my  direction  in  that  contest." 

....The  flow  of  sympathy  for  union  with 
the  Congregationalists  has  greatly  ebbed,  if 
we  can  judge  by  the  contrast  of  feeling  as 
expressed  in  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Christian  Connection,  at  Newmarket,  Ont., 
contrasted  with  the  feeling  four  years  ago  at 
Haverhill,  Mass.  The  sympathetic  report  of 
Committee  on  Union,  appointed  at  Haver- 
hill, was  rejected,  and  a  minority  report 
adopted,  championed  by  J  J.  Summerbell, 
D.D.,  editor  of  The  Herald  of  Christian 
Liberty,  and  President  Long,  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege, which  magnified  the  denomination  and 
its  name.  We  have  been  prepared  for  this 
recrudescence  of  sectarian  spirit  in  a  denomi- 
nation whose  watchword  is  undenomination- 
alism. 

....Hobson  is  still  hard  at  work,  saving 
valuable  property.  The  discouraging  reports 
of  unofficial  experts  could  not  restrain  him 
from  floating  the  "Maria  Teresa. ' '  He  is  some- 
thing of  an  expert  himself,  knowing  how  to 
sink  ships  as  well  as  how  to  raise  them  after 
others  have  sunk  them.  He  has  been  taking 
good  rapid-fire  guns  out  of  the  wrecks  of 
the  "Viscaya"  and  "Oquendo,"  and  he  in- 
tends to  save  big  guns  also  from  those 
cruisers.  He  still  believes  that  he  can  float 
the  "Colon,"  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if, 
before  he  finishes  his  work,  he  shall  take  into 
Guantanamo  Bay  for  repairs  some  other  ship 
of  Cervera's  squadron,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
little  "  destroyers."  The  Government  will 
lose  nothing  by  giving  him  hearty  support. 

....  The  story  of  that  "  raffle  for  souls"  in 
a  church  in  Matamoras,  near  Puebla,  Mexi- 
co, told  by  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Borton,  was  indig- 


nantly denied  by  some  Catholic  papers  and 
explained  and  apologized  for  by  the  more 
careful  ones.  Now,  in  reply  to  denials,  Mr. 
Borton  offers  to  send  to  those  who  write  him 
a  copy  of  another  such  "raffle  for  souls,"  not 
for  masses,  in  a  principal  church  of  Puebla 
itself.  It  is  better  to  own  up  that  curious 
things  are  done  in  some  countries  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Church.  Why,  here  in  this 
city  religious  medals  can  be  got  recommended 
to  cure  horses  if  put  in  the  horse-trough. 

....Special  editorial  attention  is  called  by 
the  London  Spectator  to  a  poem  which  it 
publishes,  by  J.  Meade  Falkner,  entitled 
"The  Last  Church."  We  copy  the  second 
verse: 

"  It  will  be  dark  when  we  get  there, 

With  a  dim  light  inside, 
The  lich-gate  open  set  there, 

The  west  door  open  wide, 
Twelfth  cencury  triple  molded, 

Chevrony,  biilety,  beak, 
No  church-locking  clerk  to  be  scolded, 

No  keys  to  seek." 

That  sixth  line  will  stumble  anybody  but  a 
professional  architect. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Croker  says: 

11  I  suppose  Justice  Daly  refers  to  a  request 
made  of  him  by  Tammany  Hall  to  appoint  Mi- 
chael T.  Daly  a  clerk  in  his  court.  If  that  was 
what  he  meant,  Tammany  Hall  has  no  apology 
to  make  for  the  request.  Justice  Daly  was 
elected  by  Tammany  Hall,  after  he  was  dis- 
covered by  Tammany  Hall,  and  Tammany  Hall 
had  a  right  to  expect  proper  consideration  at 
his  hands." 

That  is  just  the  Tammany  theory. 

....  Never  was  there  such  a  war  with  so 
few  losses  as  those  suffered  by  our  navy. 
The  figures  have  been  added  up  and  they 
count  just  seventeen  killed  in  all,  not  one  in 
Manila,  and  only  one  in  the  fight  with  Ad- 
miral Cervera's  fleet  at  Santiago.  There 
were  67  men  wounded,  of  whom  all  recovered 
but  one.     The  incredible  is  true. 

....  The  postage  from  Great  Britain  to 
Canada  is  two  cents,  and  it  ought  to  be  no 
more  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment will  be  embodied  a  recommendation 
for  a  rate  of  two  cents  for  a  half-ounce  letter 
to  Great  Britain. 
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THE    PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL 
GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

BY  A  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

The  real  business  of  the  Convention  is  to 
assist  in  bringing  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  considering  the  time  which  the 
Convention  is  giving  to  matters  of  ecclesias- 
tical law,  that  the  progress  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  may  be  hastened  by  the  judicious 
adoption  of  constitutions  and  by-laws.  It  is 
certain  that  the  cause  of  missions  and  the 
cause  of  the  kingdom  are  one.  The  missiona- 
ries are  establishing  the  celestial  common- 
wealth, whether  the  legislators  are  or  not. 

On  an  early  day  of  the  session,  immediately 
after  the  House  of  Deputies  had  risen  to  ad- 
journ, and  the  church  was  full  of  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  an  old  man  by  the  door  suddenly 
shouted,  in  a  tremendous  voice,  "  Jesus  iscom- 
ing  soon;  blessed  are  they  who  are  watching 
and  waiting."  The  old  man  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Convention,  and  his  religion  was  evi- 
dently of  a  very  unconventional  order;  but  his 
great  shout  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  assembly.  The  work  of  constitu- 
tional revision,  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest 
confusion,  was  stayed  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Convention  from  a  House  of  Deputies  to  a 
Board  of  Missions.  The  discussions  stopped; 
a  hymn'was  sung,  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  said 
by  several  thousand  people  in  a  voice  that 
reached  to  Heaven,  and  everybody  attended  to 
missionary  addresses.  This  is  the  regular  or- 
der; it  happens  at  every  convention. 

The  first  reminder  which  the  Convention  had 
of  the  largeness  of  the  world  came  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  the  form  of  a  petition 
addressed  in  Spanish  to  "the  Honorable  and 
Very  Reverend  President,  Members  and  Rev- 
erend Secretary  of  the  American  Episcopate, 
assembled  in  Triennial  Convention  in  Wash- 
ington," and  signed  by  the  *'  Representative 
for  the  Philippines."  The  "exalted  ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy  of  North  America"  was  asked 
to  pray  for  the  peace,  liberty  and  "  protected 
personality  "  of  the  Filipinos. 

Then  came  the  formal  reception  by  the  bish- 
ops and  deputies  of  a  delegation  from  the 
Church  of  England  in  Canada.  This  fraternal 
visit  is  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  every 
convention,  and  is  duly  returned  by  an  am- 
bassage  from  the  Episcopal  Church  to  a  simi- 
lar Canadian  assembly.     The  visitors  were  His 


Grace,  the  Most  Reverend  John  Travers  Lewis, 
D.D.,  LD.D.,  Archbishop  of  Ontario  and  Met- 
ropolitan of  the  ecclesiastical  Province  of 
Canada;  the  Very  Reverend  James  Dallas 
O'Meara,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rupert's  Land,  and 
His  Honor,  Judge  Herbert  McDonald,  of 
Brockville,  Ontario.  Notwithstanding  their 
high  titles,  they  were  very  modest  and  simple 
gentlemen  who  spoke  briefly  and  happily  in  the 
discharge  of  their  errand  of  greeting.  They 
all  believed  in  imperialism,  and  said  so. 

After  that  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  was  read,  and  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  representatives  ot  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  mission  field — China,  Ja- 
pan, Africa  and  the  West.  The  speakers  looked 
with  great  hope  into  the  future.  The  foreign 
missionary  work  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is 
small  compared  with  that  of  her  sister  Church- 
es in  this  country.  That  work  is  mainly  un- 
dertaken by  the  Church  of  England,  whose 
message  and  method  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  whose  emphasis  is 
naturally  upon  foreign  missions.  The  empha- 
sis of  the  Episcopal  Church  is,  therefore,  upon 
the  work  in  that  great  domestic  field  which  lies 
at  hand  in  the  West.  It  appeared,  however, 
in  the  speeches  that  the  policy  of  national  ex- 
pansion is  likely  greatly  to  increase  interest  in 
the  foreign  field. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  two  houses 
as  a  Board  of  Missions  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  beginning  of  Bishop  Hare's 
work  among  the  Indians  was  celebrated. 
Speeches  of  reminiscence  and  congratulation 
were  made,  and  a  loving-cup  was  presented  to 
the  Bishop,  which  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
presently  filled  to  the  brim,  putting  into  it  a 
parsonage,  a  chapel,  and  several  scholarships 
in  Indian  schools. 

The  two  houses  have  been  busy  all  the  week 
with  constitutional  and  canonical  discussion. 
The  bishops  have  debated  the  proposed  canon 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  divorce,  and 
have  refused  to  accept  the  strict  legislation 
there  set  down.  The  canon  pronounced  mar- 
riage indissoluble  and  forbad  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  from  marrying  divorced  persons 
no  matter  under  what  circumstances  the  di- 
vorce was  obtained.  The  rejection  of  the 
canon  brings  the  discussion  to  the  minority 
report,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  allow  the 
cause  cited  in  Holy  Scripture  and  to  permit  the 
remarriage  of  the  innocent  party. 
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The  deputies,  in  the  meantime,  have  been 
debating  other  questions — the  place  of  stand- 
ing committees  in  the  confirmation  of  a  bishop- 
elect,  the  provincial  system,  and  the  proposi- 
tion to  allow  large  liberty  in  the  missionary 
uses  of  the  Prayer-Book.  Shall  a  person  who 
is  chosen  to  be  a  bishop  be  passed  upon  not 
only  by  the  bishops,  but  by  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  every  diocese  ?  That  is  the  present 
plan,  giving  the  laity  of  the  whole  Church  a 
voice  in  the  confirmation  of  every  bishop.  It 
was  proposed  to  submit  the  name  of  a  bishop- 
elect  to  the  neighboring  dioceses  only.  The 
proposition  was  defeated. 

Shall  the  Church  be  divided  into  provinces? 
The  question  is  an  old  one,  and  has  attached  to 
it  the  establishment  of  courts  of  appeal  in  the 
case  of  the  trial  of  a  clergyman,  and  presently 
the  erection  of  archbishops.  It  was  agreed  to 
put  into  the  Constitution  a  permission  to  the 
General  Convention  to  order  provinces  at  such 
time  andjn  such  manner  as  it  might  determine. 

Shall  congregations  of  Christian  people, 
wishing  with  their  minister  to  unite  with  the 
Episcopal  Church,  be  compelled  to  use  imme- 
diately and  in  full  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer?  This  is  the  question  upon  which  Dr. 
Huntington,  of  New  York,  has  asked  for  a 
negative  answer  for  the  past  six  years.  The 
proposition  was  made  at  Baltimore  in  1892  that 
the  Prayer-Book  should  not  be  forced  upon 
such  congregations;  it  met  with  little  encoura- 
ging response.  It  was  made  again  at  Minne- 
apolis, with  a  much  larger  vote  in  its  favor; 
and  The  Independent  commented  editorially 
at  the  time  upon  the  splendid  speech  in  which 
the  mover  of  the  resolution  declared  that  no 
Convention  could  kill  it.  It  comes  now  before 
the  deputies  at  Washington.  Thursday  and 
Friday  were  occupied  in  debating  it.  The  dis- 
cussion was  the  most  brilliant  of  the  session. 
The  best  speakers  made  their  best  speeches.  As 
I  write  the  House  has  adjourned  till  Monday 
morning  without  reaching  a  vote.  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington is  still  to  speak.  It  is  likely  that  the 
House  of  Deputies  will  adopt  the  proposal. 
What  will  be  its  fate  with  the  bishops  is  an- 
other matter. 

Dr.  Huntington's  proposition  looks  to  a  ful- 
filment of  the  promise  opened  at  Chicago  and 
at  Lambeth  in  the  four  fundamentals  of  unity. 
The  Prayer-Book  was  not  there  included.  The 
time  is  evidently  approaching  when  it  will 
be  plainly  excluded.  The  Church  will  leave 
the  Prayer-Book  to  win  its  sure  way  not  by 
canonical  obligation  but  by  its  own  effectual 
attraction.  It  will  go  out  to  help  men,  unim- 
peded by  formularies,  taking  men   as  they  are, 


ministering  to  them  as  they  can  best  receive 
it,  and  giving  them  the  full  beauty  and  bless- 
ing of  the  Prayer-Book  when  they  are  ready 
for  it  and  want  it. 

The  Convention  adjourned  at  two  o'clock  on 
Saturday,  to  go  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  James- 
town, the  site  of  the  first  religious  service  on 
this  coast,  to  say  their  prayers  beside  the 
ruined  tower  of  the  old  church. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  UNION  THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY. 

In  order  that   the  scholarship  funds   of    this 
institution  may  be  used   for   the  better  promo- 
tion  of    sacred    learning,    vigorous  character, 
and  practical  efficiency  among  students  for  the 
Christian  ministry,  a   new  plan  of    administra- 
tion of  those  funds  has  gone  into  effect  with  the 
opening  of  the  present  year.     This  plan  is  the 
result  of  long  and  careful  deliberation  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  has    been  adopted    with    unanimity. 
Its  fundamental  idea  is  to  free  the  administra- 
tion of   the  scholarship  funds  from  serious  em- 
barrassment and  complications  resulting  from 
the  great  emphasis  which  has  heretofore  been 
laid  upon  the  financial  necessities  of  students, 
and  to  place  these  funds  in    a    more  honorable 
light    before    the    students    and   the   world  by 
founding  their   administration  primarily  upon 
merit    rather  than  upon  poverty.     Where  the 
donors    of    scholarship    funds   have    attached 
specific    conditions    to    their    gifts,  those   are 
scrupulously       regarded,     and      will     not     in 
the    slightest    degree    be    disturbed  under  the 
new  plan.     But  where  no  conditions  have  been 
attached  limiting  the   mode  of  administration, 
these  funds  will  hereafter  be  administered  as 
Merit   Scholarships,  open    to    students   in  the 
regular    course.       The   money   available  each 
year  for  scholarship  payments  is   divided  into 
a  definite  number    of  scholarships  of  different 
values    corresponding   to    different    grades    of 
merit.     The  grades  of  merit  attained  by  candi- 
dates for  scholarships  are  determined  by  means 
of   the    recitations,  quizzes,  examinations  and 
other  tests  applied  by  the  faculty,  and  by  the 
quality  of  their  Christian  life  and  work  under 
the    observation    of    the   faculty.     As   soon  as 
practicable    an    entrance    examination   will  be 
instituted   for   all  candidates  for   scholarships 
which,  together  with  testimonials  as  to  charac- 
ter and    practical    efficiency,  shall    determine 
their  merit  with  reference  to  the  first  award  of 
scholarships  to  them.   The  continuance  during 
each  year  of  the  same  standing  as  that  on  which 
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the  first  award  was  made  shall  ordinarily  en- 
title the  holder  of  the  scholarship  in  the  Junior 
year  to  hold  one  of  like  value  during  the 
Middle  and  Senior  years,  provided  notice  of  a 
desire  to  do  so  be  given  in  the  manner  re- 
quired. Students  falling  into  a  lower  grade 
in  either  of  the  first  two  years  may  be  eligible 
for  the  ensuing  year  for  scholarships  of  less 
value  if  any  such  be  available,  and  students 
attaining  higher  grades  may  be  eligible  to 
scholarships  of  greater  value  if  any  such  be 
available. 

In  addition  to  these  Merit  Scholarships  with 
stipend  there  has  been  instituted  an  order  of 
Honorary  Scholarships  without  stipend,  called 
Edward  Robinson  Scholarships.  These  will 
be  awarded,  like  the  Merit  Scholarships,  on 
the  basis  of  excellence  in  study  and  practical 
efficiency.  They  will  give  opportunity  for 
honorable  recognition  to  men  whose  private 
means  are  sufficient  for  their  support.  In  en- 
tering upcn  this  new  plan  it  is  fully  anticipa- 
ted by  the  Board  and  the  Faculty  that,  for  a 
time  at  least,  its  result  will  be  to  diminish  con- 
siderably  the  number  of  students  in  attendance 
upon  the  Seminary. 

The  registration  this  autumn  is  considerably 
larger  than  was  anticipated  by  the  Faculty, 
and  under  the  old  plan  the  entering  class  would 
have  been  possibly  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  Seminary,  so  great  has  been  the  number  of 
applicants,  the  larger  part  of  whom  have  been 
unable  to  comply  with  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  new  scholarship  plan.  It  is  not  re- 
garded as  an  evil,  either  by  the  Board  or  the 
Faculty,  that  the  number  of  students  should 
be  reduced;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that 
the  possible  numerical  reduction  resulting  un- 
der the  new  plan  will  be  more  than  balanced 
by  the  quality  of  the  men  enrolled,  and  that 
within  the  Seminary  itself  a  higher  tone  of  • 
manhood  will  be  developed  in  the  student 
body. 

The  new  scholarship  plan  offers  ample  op- 
portunity for  self-support  to  men  of  ability 
and  consecration  whose  means  are  limited;  but 
it  requires  of  them  that  they  shall  undertake 
the  duties  of  the  Regular  Course,  and  it  alto- 
gether discourages  men  from  attempting  en- 
trance, who  are  not  willing  to  "endure  hard- 
ness as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ."  The 
ultimate  aim  in  the  whole  matter  is  to  exalt  the 
ministry  as  a  self-respecting  vocation,  and  to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Church. 

The  Gregorian-Armenian  community  in 
this  city  celebrated  its  first  solemn  mass  Sun- 
day in  St.  Chrysostom's  Chapel.  Nearly  1,000 
members    were    present.      Bishop    Saradjian, 


recently  consecrated  by  the  Patriarch  at  Etch- 
miadzine,  arrived  a  little  more  than  a  week: 
ago. 

....Dr.  Connell,  who  is  mentioned  as  Dr. 
John  Hall's  successor,  has  sailed  for  Japan  on 
a  special  tour  for  the  inspection  of  missions; 
but  it  will  not  affect  his  candidacy  for  the 
church.  Dr.  Mackay,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who 
has  also  been  mentioned  for  the  post,  has  pub- 
lished a  letter  declining  to  allow  his  name  to 
be  considered. 

. . .  .Church  lotteries  have  not  yet  disappear- 
ed from  New  Zealand.  Cinder  the  Lotteries 
Act  of  that  colony  it  is  said  that  last  year  sixty- 
seven  lottery  permissions  were  granted  to  re- 
ligious denominations,  of  which  twenty-four 
were  to  the  Anglican  body,  thirty  to  Catholic 
churches,  two  to  Presbyterian,  one  to  Jewish, 
and  ten  to  various  other  bodies. 

.Union     Theological     Seminary     of    the 

Southern  Presbyterian  Church  is  fairly  in- 
stalled in  its  new  buildings  at  Richmond,  Va., 
and  there  are  many  suggestions  that  the  name 
be  changed  to  indicate  the  location.  Dr.  Cuy- 
ler  made  the  address  at  the  dedication,  and  re- 
turned charmed  with  his  cordial  reception  and 
the  general  tone  of  the  institution  and  its  sup- 
porters. 

.  .  .  .Zion' s  Herald  meets  the  statements  of  the 
Christian  Advocate*  to  which  we  referred  last 
week,  that  it  is  sixty-seven  and  not  seventy- 
five  years  old,  by  showing  that  while  it  is 
true  that  the  Boston  paper  went  to  New  York 
and  was  incorporated  with  the  Advocate  for  a. 
few  years,  it  did  not  lose  its  identity.  Its  name 
appeared  in  the  title  of  the  consolidated  paper,, 
and  when  it  went  back  to  Boston  it  was  as  the 
same  Zion' 's  Herald.  It  gives  a  number  of  in- 
stances showing  that  it  was  so  understood  by 
its  subscribers  then  and  since. 

. . .  .One  of  the  very  most  conservative  bodies 
in  the  world  is  the  Original  Secession  Church 
of  Scotland;  but  even  that  is  becoming  dis- 
turbed. The  occasion  is  the  request  made  of 
one  of  its  ministers  that  he  become  a  candidate 
for  a  parish  church.  He  says  he  has  put  away 
the  temptation;  but  the  question  will  force  it- 
self, "Why  was  he  asked?"  and  with  the 
question  comes  an  undefined  feeling  that  he 
must  have  given  some  encouragement.  This 
is  strengthened  by  the  reports,  as  yet  vague, 
that  other  ministers  have  shown  a  disposition 
to  receive  in  a  kindly  spirit  overtures  made  by 
leaders  in  the  other  bodies  looking  towaid  re- 
union. Congregations,  too,  are  beginning  to 
stand  while  singing,  and  there  are  other  indi- 
cations of  a  gradual  break-up. 
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. . .  .The  annual  meeting  of  the  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance  was  held' this  last  week, 
the  exercises  through  the  week  closing  with  a 
rally  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  the  usual  collection 
for  the  work  of  missions.  Dr.  A.  B.  Simpson 
presided  and  made  the  principal  address. 
Other  addresses  were  by  Dr.  Henry  Wilson, 
Henry  Varley,  of  London;  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Le 
Lacheur,  a  missionary  from  China;  Miss 
Emily  Wheeler,  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  in  Turkey,  daughter  of  C.  H. 
Wheeler,  D.D.,  the  founder  and  first  president 
of  Euphrates  College,  and  Mr.  Luther  Wish- 
ard  who  is  engaged  in  the  raising  of  special 
funds  for  the  support  of  Presbyterian  foreign 
missions.  The  exercises  were  characterized 
by  the  usual  fervor,  and  the  pledges  were  pre- 
sented with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  total 
amount  raised  in  the  morning  service  was 
$97,000,  which  was  increased  at  the  Carnegie 
Hall  service  to  $112  000.  In  speaking  of  the 
work  of  the  Alliance  Dr.  Simpson  said  that  it 
had  330  missionaries  in  the  field  at  an  average 
cost  of  $300. 

....Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  of 
Chicago,  has  tendered  a  call  to  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Gunsaulus  and  the  Rev.  Artemas  J.  Haynes  to 
become  associate  pastors  of  the  church.  In 
response  to  this,  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  cordially  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Haynes,  has  sent  a  long  and 
earnest  letter  to  the  church  asking  it  to  throw 
aside  its  elaborate  creed  as  a  requirement  for 
membership  in  the  church  and  to  accept  a  sim- 
ple statement  of  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  asks 
that  the  doors  of  the  church  be  thrown  wide 
open  and  that  its  work  be  broadened  and  deep- 
ened. At  present  he  says  when  persons  enter 
the  church  it  is  implied  that  they  have  read  and 
accepted  the  creed,  which  in  his  view  involves 
too  much  of  theology  for  untaught  minds  to 
comprehend;  such  an  elaborate  statement  is 
well  enough  for  people  after  they  have  ad- 
vanced in  Christian  life,  and  perhaps  for  those 
who  are  to  take  the  lead  in  it;  but  he  considers 
that  it  is  greatly  in  the  way  of  those  who  are 
just  beginning  the  divine  life.  In  connection 
with  this,  Dr.  Gunsaulus  asks  for  a  financial 
guaranty  that  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  will  be 
on  hand  to  place  beyond  doubt  the  financial 
success  of  the  various  plans  for  enlarged 
work. 

. . .  .The  annual  meeting  of  the  Archbishops 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  last  week.  The  proceed- 
ings are  secret,  but  in  connection  with  them 
was  an  announcement  of  much  interest,  the 
appointment  by  the  Pope  of  Archbishop  Chap- 


pelle,  of  New  Orleans,  as  Papal  Ablegate  to 
Cuba.  The  archbishop  has  been  in  Rome, 
but  it  is  said  has  left  for  Paris,  where  the 
Peace  Commission  is  sitting.  The  duties  of 
the  Ablegate  (the  term  for  a  temporary  ap- 
pointment which,  on  becoming  permanent,  is 
known  as  Delegate)  will  be,  it  is  understood 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  press,  to  provide  for 
the  proper  assimilation  of  the  Church  in  the 
West  Indies  to  the  Church  in  the  United 
States.  They  will  probably  include,  also,  the 
settlement  of  questions  relating  to  the  vast 
Church  estates  and  to  the  future  conduct  of 
these  communities,  which  are  almost  exclu- 
sively Catholic.  He  will  probably  go  to  Ha- 
vana and  Santiago  and  conduct  his  work  in 
Cuba,  where  he  will  be  the  personal  represen- 
tative of  the  Church,  just  as  Cardinal  Satolli 
and  Monsignor  Martinelli  have  represented 
the  Pope  in  the  United  States.  The  arch- 
bishop has  a  great  advantage  in  that  he  speaks 
both  French  and  Spanish.  He  was  born  and 
educated  in  France  and  was  intended  for  serv- 
ice in  the  West  Indies,  but  came  instead  to  this 
country.  He  will  probably  not  give  up  his 
diocese  in  New  Orleans,  but  add  this  to  his 
other  duties. 

. . .  .The  Church   Congress  of  the  Church  of 
England  opened  under  somewhat   difficult  cir- 
cumstances.    No  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  the  intense  Ritualistic  controversy  that  has 
arisen,  and  there  was   a  very  strong  desire  to 
ignore  it  as  much  as  possible.     It  forced  itself 
into  prominence,  however,  and   found  expres- 
sion in  the  opening  sermon  by  the  Archbishop 
of   York.     This  seems  to  have  made  very  dif- 
ferent   impressions  on   different    people.      The 
Guardian  characterizes  it  as  excellent  in  tone 
and  temper;  the  Evangelical  papers   speak  of 
it  as  an  effort  to  minimize  the  Reformation  and 
suppress  the    word  Protestant.      The  Spectator 
expresses  the  hope  that  so  sharp  an  attack  as 
the  Archbishop  made  on  Sir  William  Harcourt 
for  presuming  to  imply  that  there  was  lawless- 
ness in  the  Church  would  not  become  common 
among  the  ecclesiastics.     Others  followed  with 
various   efforts    to   cry    peace,  but  apparently 
with    ill   success.     Mr.  Kensit   made  a  speech 
which  called  forth  the  bitterest  kind  of  hostil- 
ity.    There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  feeling 
that  the  trend  is  toward  disestablishment,  and 
this  is  even  welcomed   by  some   good   Church- 
men  as    the    only    way    of    securing    genuine 
Church  discipline.    Even  The  Times  appears  to 
favor  this   position.     Among   other  significant 
items  is  the  fact  that  The  Guardian  has  reduced 
its  price  on  the  ground  that  many  of   those  it 
desires   to    reach    find  it  beyond  their  means. 
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Dean  Farrar  has  called  attention  to  the  apathy 
shown  by  the  laity  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
Church  ;  whereas  the  Salvation  Army,  com- 
posed mostly  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  on 
calling  for  a  week  of  self-denial,  raised  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  a  dean  could  secure  from 
such  a  week  on  behalf  of  his  cathedral  only 
thirty  pounds  ;  and  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  great  cathedrals  of  England  were 
raised  at  a  time  when  the  entire  population  of 
the  country  was  less  than  that  of  London  alone 
now,  and  when  the  entire  national  revenue  was 
not  equal  to  that  of  a  modern  multi-million- 
aire. 

MISSIONS. 

THE  SLAVS    OF    AUSTRIA-HUN- 
GARY. 

BY    ALBERT   W.    CLARK,    D.D., 
Missionary    of    the    American    Board. 

In  the  heart  of  Europe  there  is  no  little  jeal- 
ousy among  the  nations  that  ought  to  be  on 
the  most  friendly  footing.  In  Austria,  with  its 
many  languages,  there  is  a  growing  rivalry, 
not  to  say  bitterness  between  different  races. 
Laboring  in  this  country  for  twenty-five  years, 
I  have  had  opportunity  to  notice  the  ever- 
growing influence  of  the  Slavs,  and  the  in- 
creasing animosity  between  them  and  the 
Germans. 

When  I  first  reached  this  capital  of  the  Bo- 
hemians, the  language  of  the  cultivated,  as 
heard  in  the  principal  streets  of  Prague,  was 
German. 

Educated  Bohemians,  who  spoke  only  Slavic 
at  home,  spoke  German  in  the  street.  Now 
this  has  all  changed.  The  Bohemians  have 
to-day  the  same  grade  of  schools  as  the  Ger- 
mans. 

The  professors  of  their  gymnasia  and  uni- 
versity are  fully  equal  to  the  Germans  in  all 
departments  of  science.  To-day,  in  all  the 
best  streets  of  this  city  )'ou  may  hear  four 
times  as  much  Bohemian  spoken  as  German. 
Reading  the  Slavic  papers  of  Europe  one  may 
find  the  most  cordial  feeling  toward  America. 
It  is  very  cheering,  to-day,  to  see  the  intense 
sympathy  of  the  Bohemians  for  the  Americans 
in  their  struggle  with  Spain.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  been  most  painful  to  notice  how 
many  of  the  German  papers  speak  derisively 
of  America  and  express  the  deepest  sympathy 
for  Spain. 

The  recent  celebration  of  the  hundredth  birth- 
day of  the  great  Bohemian  historian,  Palacky, 
has     increased    the    feeling    of    brotherhood 


among  the  Slavs  of  Europe.  Russians,  Poles. 
Bulgarians,  Servians  and  Slovenians  were 
here  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  for 
Palacky's  monument. 

The  Germans  have  long  been  the  ruling 
class  in  Austria,  and  it  is  hard  for  them  to  be 
crowded  from  their  old  positions  by  the  Slavs. 
Taking  the  Austrian  part  of  the  Empire,  Cis- 
leithania,  the  population  in  round  numbers  is 
14,000,000  Slavs  and  8,500,000  Germans.  The 
good  and  kind  Emperor  Francis  Joseph — 
long  may  he  reign! — rules  over  19,000,000 
Slavs  and  10,500,000  Germans.  These 
last  figures  include  the  whole  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Empire.  There  are  here  religiously 
three  great  divisions.  On  the  one  hand  there 
is  a  very  large  element  swayed  by  superstition, 
on  the  other  an  ever-growing  number  of  unbe- 
lievers. Between  them  is  a  great  middle  class, 
restless  seekers  for  light. 

They  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  hear  the 
Gospel;  but  many  have  no  such  opportunity, 
and  for  lack  of  it  are  joining  the  ranks  of  the 
skeptical  and  the  atheist.  There  are  open 
doors  in  all  directions.  The  earnest  Chris- 
tians among  the  Slavs  need  much  help  and 
sympathy  from  other  nations.  They  welcome 
such  attention  from  America. 

A  little  church  founded  in  my  house  in  1880 
has  grown  to  thirteen  churches  with  fifty 
preaching  stations.  This  evangelistic  work 
could  easily  be  increased  fourfold.  Already 
several  provinces  of  Austria  are  asking  that 
work  similar  to  that  in  Bohemia  may  be  begun 
in  their  borders.  Even  friends  in  Russia  are 
sounding  the  Macedonian  cry.  The  time  is 
coming  when  the  millions  of  Russia  will  ask 
for  a  pure  Gospel;  and  when  that  day  comes 
then  earnest  Christians  from  Bulgaria  and  Bo- 
hemia will  be  the  best  evangelists  for  that 
great  Empire  of  the  north. 

American    Christians,  by  helping    their  Bul- 
garian   and    Bohemian   brethren,  are  doing  a 
far-reaching  work  for   the  future    evangeliza- 
tion of  Russia. 
Prague. 


....The  Church  Missionary  Society  has 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  its  secretary 
to  arrange  with  the  missionaries  of  the  Egypt 
or  Palestine  missions  to  proceed  to  Khartum 
as  soon  as  possible  and  to  approach  the  au- 
thorities in  Egypt  with  a  view  to  securing  their 
concurrence  in  the  opening  of  a  mission  there 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  One  point  in  view 
in  this  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  old-time  idea 
of  the  Society,  of  connecting  its  missionary 
work  in  Uganda  with  its  work  in  Egypt,  fol- 
lowing  out,  perhaps,  in    some   more  favorable 
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\orm  the  old  idea  of  the  Saint  Chrischona  mis- 
sion of  Apostel  Strasse,  by  which  they  sought 
to  plant  a  series  of  mission  stations  along  the 
Nile  and  into  Central  Africa.  Thus  the  Chris- 
tian Church  keeps  pace  with  the  extension  of 
Christian  rule. 


BIBLICAL  RESEARCH. 

The  scholars  who  are  able,  intelligently 
and  at  first  hand,  to  utilize  rabbinical  sources 
for  the  discussion  of  problems  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  New  Testament  or  of  early  Church 
history  are  comparatively  few.  Of  these  few, 
Professor  Schlatter,  now  of  Tubingen,  is  one 
of  the  most  successful.  In  his  brochure  on 
"Die  Tage  Trajans  und  Hadrians  "  published 
as  an  earlier  issue  of  the  series  of  the  special 
investigations  entitled:  "  Beitrdge  zur  Forder- 
ung  christlicher  Theologie,  edited  by  himself  in 
conjunction  with  the  New  Testament  lexicog- 
rapher Cremer,  of  Leipzig,  this  source  was 
put  to  good  use.  The  same  thing  has  again 
been  done  in  Schlatter's  latest  addition  to  this 
series,  entitled  "  Die  Kirche  Jerusalems  vom 
fa hre  70-130"  (p p.  90.  Bertelsmann,  Giiters- 
loh).  On  the  basis  of  contemporary  Jewish 
and  Christian  traditions  he  furnishes  a  com- 
mentary on  facts  in  the  catalog  of  bishops 
of  Jerusalem  as  handed  down  by  Eusebius, 
H.  E.,  IV,  5  and  Epiphanius,  haer.  66,  chap. 
20,  as  successors  of  James  the  Just.  As  the 
Christian  sources  are  rather  meager  on  this 
period,  Schlatter's  appeal  to  extra-Christian 
sources  is  all  the  more  valuable.  One  of  his 
peculiar  conclusions  is  in  ref  rence  to  th  :  sev- 
enth on  the  list,  named  John,  in  whom  he  finds 
the  Presbyter  John  of  Papias  (Eusebius,  H.  E. 
Ill,  39,  4),  who  thus,  not  as  living  in  Asia 
Minor,  as  generally  presupposed,  Lut  in  Jeru- 
salem itself,  could  furnish  the  re  iable  reports 
of  the  doings  and  traditions  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. Schlatter  doubtless  succeeds,  how- 
ever, in  producing  the  substance  of  what  can 
be  known  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem  betwee  1 
Vespasian  and  Hadrian;  and  in  general  his 
researches  are  in  confirmation  of  early  ecclesi- 
astical tradition,  as,  indeed,  recent  research- 
es in  general  have  been,  even  as  interpreted 
by  Harnack  and  men  of  his  school. 

...  .A  sober  second  thought  seems  t  be  con- 
vincing eve:  conservative  scholars  that  the 
apologetic  value  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  finds  is 
not  as  great  for  biblical  research  as  v.  as  at  first 
thought  to  be  the  case.  Amoi:g  others  an  in- 
dication of  this  .  s  a  di  cussion  in  the  Leipzig 
Kirchenzeitung,  No.  35,  in  which  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Chabiri  with  the  Hebrews  is  strongly 


antagonized.  The  •'  riter  says  that  Sagas  and 
the  Chabiri,  notwithstanding  f.he  claims  of 
Winckler,  are  not  jdentica  ,  but  rather  the 
former  are  Bedouins  of  the  Syrian  desert,  oth- 
erwise called  Suti.  Egyptian  inscriptions 
give  both  names  Saasu  and  Sutet,  the  latter  at 
the  beginning  of  ihe  n*rw  dynasty.  But  at 
that  time  the  Sagas  or  the  Suti,  put  in  their 
appearance  from  the  lower  Tigris.  The  iden- 
tification of  the  Chabiri  with  Hebrews  is  not 
In  harmony  with  facts  of  history  and  Scrip 
tures ;  least  of  all  is  the  incur  ion  of  the  former 
identical  with  the  advances  of  Joshua.  In  ihe 
Amarna  tablets  Milkiel  came  north  from  He- 
bron against  Abd-khiba,  of  Jerusalem,  while  in 
the  Scri  tures  Joshua  is  the  jeader  coming 
frofti  the  North  with  the  Hebrews.  In  the 
Jewish  records  Adonizedek  is  King  of  Jeru:a- 
lem,  Horam,  King  of  Gezer,  Jabin,  King  of 
Hazor  and  Japhia.  King  of  Lachish.  In  the 
Amarna  tablets  altogether  d  erent  rulers  are 
mentioned.  In  fact,  such  a-d  similar  facts  go 
to  show  that  the  Amarna  letters  do  not  co_- 
tain  any  direct  or  reliable  confirmation  or  de- 
scription, or  an  essential  companion  piece  to 
the  accounts  of  he  Hexateuch,  but  are,  how- 
ever, an  exceedingly  valuable  report  of  the 
civilization  and  culture  of  the  century  of  the 
Exodus,  and  therefore  a  testimony  for  the  fact 
that  thertime  and  locality  details  of  the  Mosaic 
age  are  correctly  reproduced  in  the  biblical  rec- 
ords. In  this  ies  the  great  value  of  the  Amar- 
na tab  ets  and  their  contents. 

The  Anglo-American  Hebrew  Thesaurus 

of  Professors  Brown,  Driver  and  Briggs,  is 
meeting  with  a  warm  welcome  in  European 
circles.  In  an  announcement  of  Part  VI,  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Konig,  of  Rostock,  in  the 
Theol.  Literaturblatt,  No.  24.  h.a.,v?e  read: 

44  As  far  as  the  contents  of  the  new  Thesau- 
rus is  concerned,  it  will  indeed  not  take  the 
place  of  its  predecessor,  because  Gesenius  and 
Rodiger  have  furnished  a  number  of  discussions 
on  lexicographical  and  archeologicai  problems 
which  this  work  has  not  repeated.  But  the  old 
Thesaurus  is  supplemented  by  the  new  in  every 
respect,  and  so  completely  that  it  constitutes  a 
most  valuable  aid  to  the  Old  Testament  exegete. 
For  no  matter  whether  we  study  the  new  lexicon 
on  etymologies,  archeologicai,  text-critical,  exe- 
getical  or  other  topics,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 

lexicographers,  we  everywhere  find  the  solid 
learning  of  the  linguistic  specialist,  the  wide 
vision  of  the  biblical  archeologist  and  the  caution 
of  the  text-critical  and  the  hermeneutical 
scholar.  Especially  have  the  editors  successfully 
undertaken  to  secure  the  best  material  that  the 
comparative  method  of  research  can  offer,  and  in 
the  case  of  difficult  passages  have  given  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  various  translations,  as  also 
the  text-critical  readings  suggested  "by  the  most 
prominent  exegetes. " 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL    STRENGTH    AND 
HOW  TO  UTILIZE  IT. 

A  higher   level  of  money  prices   has  re- 
cently been   established   in   Europe   without 
disturbing    monetary  conditions  or  rates  in 
the    United    States  to  any  material    extent. 
The  advance  abroad  has  been  so  violent  that 
wide-spread  agitation  would  have  been  pro- 
duced here  had  it  occurred    before  we  had 
passed  from  the  position  of  a  debtor  to  that 
of  a  creditor  nation  as  regards  our  dealings 
with  the  foreign  world.     The  reasons  for  the 
change  referred  to  have  been   made  familiar 
by  reiteration.     They  embrace  matters  that 
will  probably  be  pondered  most  deeply  in  the 
course  of  the  brief  time  left  to  elapse  before 
the  State  and  Congress  elections  occur.     No 
one   with   the   slightest    acquaintance    with 
facts  will  dispute  the  assertion   that  a  large 
part  of  the  material  prosperity  now  enjoyed 
is  due  to  the  vote  of    1896,   which    restored 
confidence  to  capital,  whether  it  was  repre- 
sented by  millions  or  by  hundreds  of  dollars. 
We  are  now  able  to  help  finance  the  business 
and  enterprise  of  Europe.     It  will  be  profita- 
ble  to   us,   beyond   doubt.     But   we  should 
never   have  been  able  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  this  position  if  we  had  not  pledged 
ourselves  to  deal   in  the  best  money  of  the 
world. 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  the  fact 
that  at  last  New  York  can  compete  with 
London  as  the  Clearing-house  of  the  world's 
commerce.  We  have  an  unexpected  power, 
and  it  behooves  us  to  recognize  the  responsi- 
bility that  goes  with  it,  and  to  see  that  we 
utilize  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The  expe- 
riences through  which  we  passed  to  reach 
this  superior  position  were  often  painful. 
First  we  had  to  stimulate  manufactures  so  as 
to  diversify  our  industries  and  our  resources 
and  lift  us  from  the  place,  low  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  occupied  by  every  nation  that 
has  been  wholly  dependent  upon  agriculture. 
We  were  forced  to  put  a  seeming  tax  upon 
citizens  not  directly  connected  with  the 
manufacture  which  we  built  up  by  tariff 
protection.  We  even  had,  at  times,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  extortions  of  monopoly.     But  the 


evils  of  our  system  swiftly  passed  away.     We 
broke  the  monopoly  of  English  manufacturers 
of  steel  rails,  and  by  the  competition  between 
home  and   foreign  capital,  we   were  enabled 
to  give  the   projectors  of  railroads    material 
cheap  enough  to  gridiron  their  country  with 
steel  rails,  and  open  up  inexhaustible  regions 
of  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  in  a  space 
of  time  that  seems  incredible  in  retrospect. 
That  is  but  one  instance.   Hundreds  could 
be  cited.     We  brought  our  manufactures  up 
to  such  a  state  of  productive  activity  that  we 
created  surpluses   for  which  we  have  now  to 
seek   a  foreign    market.     We  have,  in  large 
measure,  already  sought  it  successfully.    Our 
manufactured  goods  form  a  steadily  growing 
percentage  of  our  entire  export   trade  with 
other  countries.    We  can  do  even  more,  pro- 
vided we  use  the  right  implements.     We  lack 
a  merchant    marine,  by  which    the  profits  of 
carriage  may  be   brought  home,  along  with 
the  profits   on    the   goods  sold.     And  when 
we  have  that  we  will  have,  too,  a  larger  field 
from  which  to  recruit  our  navy — the  police- 
man of  the  seas  and   the   guarantor   against 
assault  or    menace.     To   build  up  this    mer- 
chant marine,  perhaps  we  may  have  to  adopt 
the  methods  by  which  we  made  giants  out  of 
"infant"    industries    and    leveled  the   cost 
of  luxuries  as  well  as  commodities  to  a  plane 
which  could  be  occupied  by  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  people.     The  late  war  has  taught  us 
the  advantage  of  having  auxiliary  cruisers  at 
our  command.     We  were  slow  to  follow  the 
example  of  European  nations  in  this  respect, 
but   we   were   in   time   to  reap  some  benefit 
from  the  system.     As  to  subsidy — that  is  not 
a  word  generic  to  America  or  associated  with 
dishonor.     Properly  employed  if  can   make 
for    civilization    and     moral     advancement. 
What  would   the  world   be  to-day  if  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  had  been  smothered  before 
it  became  the  great  hope  of  the  future,  as  it 
is  now?     It  was  by  subsidies  paid  out  of  her 
surplus  wealth  that  England  maintained  her 
influence  in  the  councils  of  Europe  two  cen- 
turies ago,  when    the   arms   of  France   were 
threatening  the  re-establishment  of  the  Em. 
pire  of  Charlemagne.     The  sequel  led  to  the 
overthrow   of  the  Napoleonic  despotism  and 
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preserved  to  Great  Britain  all  the  advantages 
which  her  command  of  the  sea  has  given  to 
her.  The  United  States  has  thrown  off  its 
swaddling-clothes — nay,  has  burst  them  by 
sheer  growth— and  the  problems  before  us 
are  such  that  may  not  be  evaded.  If  we  can 
build  up  a  mercantile  marine  by  Government 
assistance  we  will,  judging  from  the  past, 
soon  outgrow  the  need  of  the  support. 

We  were  in  never  so  good  a  state  to  utilize 
the  financial  and  mercantile  possibilities 
opening  before  us.  Under  the  stress  of  busi- 
ness panic  we  have  wrung  out  much  of  the 
water  in  our  corporation  shares,  particularly 
in  the  railroad  line.  We  proved  ourselves 
strong  enough  to  take  back  all  the  American 
securities  which  Europe  has  sold  to  us  in  the 
last  few  years  and  to  be  the  richer  for  it. 
We  defeated  the  attempt  to  put  our  currency 
at  the  mercy  of  dealers  in  depreciated  goods, 
and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  that  advan- 
tage and  to  improve  upon  it  by  legislation. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway  Company  for  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1898,  just  issued,  shows  that  the 
surplus  for  the  year  is  $5,162,157,  after  pay- 
ment of  a  5%  dividend. 

Jonathan    B.  Currey  has  been  elected 

President  and  Edward  Sherer,  brother  of 
William  Sherer,  manager  of  the  New  York 
Clearing-House,  has  been  elected  Secretary 
of  the  Metropolitan  Savings  Bank. 

Mr.     Henri    Menier,    the     chocolate 

manufacturer  of  Paris,  has  purchased  Anti- 
costa  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  for  ^125,000.  He  proposes  to 
colonize  the  island,  establishing  an  agri- 
cultural community.  The  principal  crops 
will  be  oats  and  barley.  The  island  is  130 
miles  long  and  27  miles  wide  and  contains 
2,500,000  acres. 

From  the  best  returns  which  we  are 

able  to  secure  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  nearly 
as  much  money  has  been  spent  on  the  Klon- 
dike as  has  been  brought  out.  Hundreds  of 
persons  are  now  returning  to  Puget  Sound 
ports  having  utterly  failed  to  secure  any 
treasure,  and  some  of  them,  having  spent  all 
of  their  money,  are  objects  of  charity.     At 


one  mining  district  alone  it  was  estimated 
that  four  million  dollars  was  taken  in  by 
prospectors  and  not  a  dollar  of  gold  secured. 

....Among  the  exhibits  at  the  very  cred- 
itable Omaha  Exposition  are  two  cars,  one 
belonging  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul,  and  the  other  to  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, fitted  up  to  advertise  the  products  and 
resources  of  the  territory  accessible  to  the 
two  roads.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  car  is  largely  devoted  to  exhibitions 
of  grasses,  seeds  and  grains,  while  that  of 
the  Northen  Pacific  has  a  great  collection  of 
cereals,  minerals,  woods,  fruits,  stuffed  game, 
and  views  illustrating  the  industries  and  to- 
pography of  the  country  along  the  road. 

....The  great  strike  of  the  South  Wales 
coal-miners,  which  began  on  the  first  of  April 
and  ended  on  the  first  of  September,  cost  the 
collieries,  it  is  estimated,  $30,000,000.  The 
miners  finally  accepted  the  owners'  terms. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  strike,  and  in 
consequence  of  it,  considerable  quantities  of 
coal  have  been  exported  from  this  country. 
One  of  the  effects  of  the  strike  was  that  the 
British  Admiralty  evidently  abandoned  the 
annual  naval  review  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  coal,  which  has  heretofore  been  obtained 
from  South  Wales. 

....  At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Plaza  Bank  the  following  persons,  Directors 
of  the  National  Park  Bank,  were  added  to 
the  Board  of  Directors,  namely:  Stuyvesant 
Fish,  Charles  Scribner,  Edward  E.  Poor, 
August  Belmont,  Richard  Delafield,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  George  Frederick  Vietor  and 
Hermann  Oelrichs.  It  became  known  some- 
what recently  that  some  of  the  Park  Bank 
officials  had  acquired  a  substantial  interest 
in  the  Plaza  Bank,  and  this  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  election  as  above.     The  Plaza 

Bank  was  organized  in  1891  and  is  located  at 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth  St.,  its  business 
being  largely  drawn  from  men  and  women 
prominent  in  society  and  from  persons  of 
large  wealth  as  well  as  those  yi  literary  and 
professional  circles.  It  has  a  capital  of 
$100,000  with  a  surplus  of  the  same  amount, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  Directors  of  the 
National  Park  Bank  just  added  to  the  direct- 
orate are  men  of  great  influence  in  the  finan- 
cial world,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  new 
alliance  will  prove  of  great  usefulness  to  the 
Plaza  Bank. 


INSURANCE. 


MAKING  ITSELF  SOLVENT. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  law,  and  one  founded  on 
equity,  that  one  cannot  take  advantage  of 
his  own  wrong.  But  there  appear  to  be  some 
exceptions.  The  Connecticut  Indemnity 
Association,  of  Waterbury,  found  itself 
obliged  to  face  proceedings  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver,  and  so  the  managers 
proceeded  to  cure  the  insolvency  which  led 
to  the  application.  They  applied  to  claim- 
holders,  and  by  arguing  that  if  they  waited 
and  went  further  they  would  fare  still  worse, 
succeeded  in  settling  $135,000  of  claims  for 
$44,000.  By  thus  trading  upon  the  bad 
financial  condition  of  the  association,  prac- 
tically converting  deficit  into  assets  for  the 
present  occasion,  the  management  "saved" 
$91,000.  The  argument  that  it  is  better  to 
accept  a  "shave"  now  than  to  resist  and  get 
nothing,  proved  effective;  it  was  not  bad 
financiering,  considered  with  sole  reference 
to  relief  from  a  present  emergency,  nor 
was  it  a  new  device.  As  the  result 
of  it — and  of  treatment  of  sundry  other  items 
— the  concern  was  figured  out  still  solvent  by 
a  few  thousands  and  the  receivership  appli- 
cation was  therefore  dismissed.  But  the 
court  condemned  the  method  of  escape,  and 
so  did  Commissioner  Betts,  who  entered  a 
vigorous  protest;  the  court  also  forbad  the 
association  from  taking  advantage  of  any 
lapses  by  forfeiture  if  the  members  offer  to 
make  payment  of  premiums. 

But  it  is  significant  that  the  court  said 
that  a  receivership  will  not  "  now"  be  ap- 
pointed; there  will  come  another  day  of  reck- 
oning, and  Commissioner  Betts  can  await  the 
opportunity.  For  the  first  condition  of  re- 
maining in  the  business  field  is  to  pay  one's 
debts;  the  same  creditor  cannot  be  persuaded 
more  than  once  to  submit  to  the  scaling  proc- 
ess, and  bad  reputation  always  makes  more 
rapidly  than  good.  The  assessment  plan 
used  to  make  an  unspecific  promise,  printing 
on  the  policy  a  specific  sum  in  large 
round  figures,  but  promising  only  as 
many  dollars  as  might  be  realized  when  the 
time  came  for  fulfilment ;  later,  a  specific 
promise  was  made,  because  it  was  demanded 


and  nothing  except  definiteness  was  found 
acceptable.  But  this  promise  is  not  always 
kept,  and  because  ability  to  keep  it  is  not 
attained — and  kept — by  adequate  charges  and 
good  management.  But  it  must  be  one  thing 
or  the  other,  and  as  respects  the  end  there  is 
no  difference  between  a  partial  keeping  of 
contracts  and  no  keeping  at  all.  If  claims 
are  to  be  clipped,  as  in  the  case  under  notice, 
the  old  form  of  expression  in  the  policy,  "as 
many  as,"  may  well  be  revived,  for  the  sake 
of  truth  and  intelligibility;  let  the  promise 
be  to  pay  "one  thousand  dollars  or  less,"  or 
"as  many  dollars  as  may  be  found  conven- 
ient." 

The  fall  of  any  structure  of  human  making, 
with  its  consequential  injuries  to  some,  is  not 
of  itself  an  event  for  gratulation.  And  yet 
— could  there  be  any  stability  in  structures 
raised  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, if  those  laws  were  not  distinguished, 
emphasized  and  vindicated  by  the  downfall 
of  structures  not  so  raised  ?  He  who  builds 
upon  a  rock  would  not  be  a  wise  or  a  notable 
man  if  the  other  house  built  on  the  sand 
stood  equally  well  in  the  storm;  if  there  were 
no  difference  in  results,  the  wise  man  would 
be  the  one  who  builds  in  the  cheapest  and 
easiest  way.  In  order  to  have  ten  dollars 
annually  from  a  number  of  men  provide  a 
thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of 
every  one,  either  life  must  be  of  greater  dur- 
ation in  all  cases  than  it  now  is  in  any  case, 
or  we  must  change  the  number  of  tens  in  the 
hundred.  The  "laws"  which  destroy  are 
hard  and  inflict  great  suffering;  but  they 
cannot  fail,  without  also  setting  aside  the 
laws  which  support  and  save. 


REGULATING  EVERYTHING. 

There  is  in  Connecticut  a  law,  now  almost 
ten  years  old,  which  is  probably  known  to 
very  few  because  it  seems  to  have  lain  with- 
out attempt  to  enforce  it.  It  provides  that 
the  agent  of  any  outside  insurance  company 
or  of  any  foreign  Government  which  has  not 
been  admitted  to  do  business  in  Connecticut 
shall  be  personally  liable  on  all  contracts  of 
insurance  so  made  by  him.     Admitting  that 
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the  law  may  rightfully,  in  the  aim  of  protect- 
ing the  insurance-buying  citizen  against  irre- 
sponsible concerns,  undertake  to  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  private  contract  and  ex- 
clude all  outsiders  until  licensed,  it  is  justifi- 
able to  discourage  representation  of  such 
outsiders  by  making  the  vendors  of  their  con- 
tracts direct  guarantors  of  their  fulfilment. 
The  practical  efficacy  and  the  deterrent  effect 
are  impaired  by  the  probability  that  repre- 
sentatives of  wild-cat  concerns  are  likely  to 
be  themselves  irresponsible,  and  yet  there 
might  be  some  gain  if  responsible  men  are 
warned  away  from  representing  such. 

It  is  desirable  that  nobody  shall  be  cheated. 
A  bill  in  the  Louisiana  Legislature,  not  long 
ago,  proposed  to  carry  interference  with  in- 
surance to  an  unusual  length.  The  Govern- 
or was  to  appoint,  in  each  of  the  six  districts 
of  the  State,  two  men,  each  of  whom  could 
appoint  a  deputy,  and  the  twenty-four  were 
to  receive  $10  a  day  each  and  expenses,  and 
to  be  known  as  the  Board  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners, the  commissioner  idea  being  too 
good  to  confine  it  to  one  for  the  whole  State. 
This  Board  was  to  regulate  the  adjustment 
of  insurance  claims,  under  rules  to  be  adopt- 
ed by  themselves  and  advertised  for  thirty 
days  in  their  own  official  journal;  they  were 
also  to  fix  rates  after  a  personal  inspection. 
Making  rates  and  adjusting  losses  having 
been  taken  out  of  their  hands,  the  insurance 
companies  would  then  have  nothing  left  to 
do  but  to  pay — including  the  expenses  of 
this  multiplied  supervision. 

The  theory  of  very  much  attempted  repress- 
ive legislation  must  be  that  the  law  is  a  high- 
wayman and  the  underwriters  are  "held  up," 
therefore  having  no  choice.  But  is  this 
theory  sound?  They  have  no  choice,  per- 
haps, after  meeting  the  highwayman,  but 
they  may  still  choose  whether  they  will  try 
to  travel  over  the  road  which  he  obstructs. 
Underwriters  have  shown  great  recklessness 
in  chasing  premiums,  for  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  in  any  particular  case  the  in- 
adequate rate  may  escape  having  to  deal 
with  a  loss  claim  and  thus  may  yield  a  little 
profit;  but  when  the  State  undertakes  to  add 
to  writing  the  terms  of  the  contract  the 
making  of  rates  and  adjustment  of  losses  the 
State  will  have  to  do  the  rest  as  well.  If 
anybody   supposes    that    any   company   will 


consent  to  do  the  paying  only,  leaving  the 
law  to  do  all  else  for  it,  he  can  bring  the 
question  home  readily;  would  he  like  to  own 
stock  in  such  a  company?  Viewed  as  a 
business,  underwriting  is  the  sale  of  a  pecul- 
iar commodity  called  insurance;  how  long 
would  any  business  last  which  was  dictated 
and  managed  wholly  by  its  customers? 

We  are  experimenting,  drastically  and 
freely;  but  we  shall  be  brought  back,  some 
day,  to  the  old  position  that  the  only  basis 
is  to  let  buyer  and  seller  come  together  and 
make  their  own  bargains,  at  their  own  risk. 


GUESSWORK. 


The  Denver  Post  has  furnished  an  article 
on  mutual  fire  insurance,  but  the  i  nformation 
contained  is  misinformation.  Statistics,  it 
says,  show  that  of  1,200  stock  companies  or- 
ganized in  the  United  States,  900  have  gone 
out  by  withdrawal  or  failure,  but  that  of 
1,500  mutual  companies  1,200  are  still  doing 
business.  Certainly  the  total  number  of 
stock  companies  organized,  if  that  is  what  is 
meant,  exceeds  1,200;  but  it  does  not  matter. 
Before  "statistics  "  have  any  real  value  we 
must  know  who  compiled  them;  he  must  be 
a  man  competent  to  handle  them;  he  must 
not  have  been  aiming  to  show  some  prede- 
termined conclusion  by  them;  and  we  must 
know  where  he  got  them.  As  for  the  "  sta- 
tistics-show "  paragraph,  often  relating  to 
matters  which  nobody  can  possibly  know — 
for  instance,  the  number  of  bicycles  in  use — 
it  serves  for  space-filling.  We  have  often 
regretted  that  we  did  not,  in  time,  begin  a 
record  of  assessment  life  concerns;  but  it 
could  not  have  been  complete,  and  to  find 
out  the  total  number  of  "  mutuals"  is  beyond 
any  one's  power.  The  figures  quoted  are 
guesswork.  As  for  the  conclusion  they 
would  imply,  were  they  complete  and  cor- 
rect, there  are  some  things  which  no  testi- 
mony could  establish;  if  the  testimony  seems 
to  do  so  there  is  something  wrong  with  it,  or 
there  is  some  missing  link. 


There  have  recently  been  two  more  fail- 
ures of  assessment  associations.  This  result 
is  inevitable,  and  holders  of  certificates  in  as- 
sessment associations,  wherever  situated  or 
by  whatsoever  name  called,  would  do  well  to 
take  a  lesson  from  the  warning  so  often  re- 
peated and  withdraw  in  time  to  save  them- 
selves further  expenditure  of  money  and  pos- 
sible suits  brought  by  receivers. 
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PEBBLES. 

Truth  is  stranger  than  the  estimated*  popu- 
lation of  Chicago. — Adams  Freeman. 

....Tommy:  "Pa!"  Pa:  "Well?"  Tommy: 
"Why  can't  a  man  be  right  and  be  President, 
too  T'—Puck. 

"  Did  vou  hear  that  creepy  story  Mr.  Smith 

.told?"  "No;  what  was  it  about?"  "His  six 
months'  old  baby." — Exchange. 

The  "  Oregon  "  and  "  I-o-way  " 

Manila's  port  will  touch, 
And  Dewey,  smiling,  then  will  say  : 
"  Oh,  don't  they  beat  the  Dutch  !" 

—  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  v  Changed  Their  Views. — "  I  see  Roose- 
velt's eligibility  to  be  Governor  of  New  York  is 
auestioned  by  some  of  the  politicians."  "Yes. 
And  that  reminds   me   that   the   Spaniards  also 

?uestioned   his   eligibility  to  the  control  of   San 
uan  Hill." — Chicago  Post. 

The  bride  blushed  as  vividly  as  possible, 

considering  her  ebony  skin.  "  It  is  customary  to 
kiss  the  bride,"  said  the  pale-faced  clergyman; 
"  but  I'll  omit  it  on  this  occasion."  "It  am  cus- 
tomary," echoed  the  groom,  "toe  gib  a  fee;  but 
on  dis  erkashun,  pahson,  Ah'll  demit  it." — Phila- 
delphia Record. 

...  .A  story  is  told  of  a  bookseller's  catalog,  in 
which  the  following  entries  appeared:  Patti, 
Adelina,  Life  of;  Patti,  oyster,  how  to  make.  This 
case  is  fully  paralleled  in  the  latest  volume  of  the 
'English  Reference  Catalogue,"  a  very  important 
bibliographical  publication,  where  the  following 
entries  appear: 

Lead,  Copper. 

Metallurgy. 

Kindly  light  (Newman). 

Poisoning. — Philadelphia  Press. 

Here  the  lecturer  grew  very  earnest.     "1 

am  convinced,"  he  exclaimed.  "  that  the  woman 
who  does  her  own  cooking  is  more  likely  to  find  a 
place  among  the  angels  than  the  woman  who 
doesn't."  Now  a  voice  obtruded  itself  harshly: 
"  If  she  cooks  with  gasoline,"  said  the  voice. 
There  is  rife  in  our  age  a  spirit  of  levity  which 
often  sets  at  naught  the  efforts  of  those  who  can 
and  will  make  the  world  what  it  ought  to  be. — 
Detroit  Journal. 

...  .Sauntering  Shafter:  "  Lady,  would  you  be 
willing  to  assist  an  American  soldier  dat  stormed 
two  Spanish  batteries  at  Santiago,  received  four 
bullets  into  his  body,  captured  six  Spanish  flags 
and  ten  prisoners,  and  planted  de  giorious  Stars 
and  Stripes  right  on  top  uv  de  Morro  Castle 
itself?"  Mrs.  Farmer  (enthusiastically):  "Why, 
certainly  I  would  !  If  you  will  saw  two  cords  of 
wood,  draw  me  four  pails  of  water,  brine  up  six 
hods  of  coal  and  mow  ten  acres  of  blackberry 
bushes,  I  will  give  you  some  crackers  and  milk, 
you  noble  fellow,  you  !" — Puck. 

There  was  an  eld  person  named  Hannah, 

Who  fell  on  a  piece  of  banana. 
With  a  slip  and  a  slide 
More  stars  she  espied 
Than  are  seen  in  the  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner. 

A  gentleman  flew  to  assist  her; 

He  picked  up  her  muff  and  her  wrister. 
"  Did  you  fall,  ma'am?"  he  cried, 
"  Do  you  think,"  she  replied, 

"  I  sat  down  for  the  fun  of  it,  mister?" 

— Boston  Commercial  Bulletin. 


PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED  BY   VIRGINIA   DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's  puz- 
zles we  will  send  "The  People  of  Our  Neighbor- 
hood,"by  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

A  Poetic  Repast. 

Supply  the  missing  words  in  the  following  Quo- 
tations, and  you  will  have  not  only  an  excellent 
menu,  but  toasts  for  a  number  of  guests. 

"Well,  I  promised  you  a  ." 

— "Merrv  Wives  of  Windsor." 


MENU. 

'  A  dozen  of  divine ."— B.  Jonson. 

"  Welcome  the ,  whate'er  the  seal  is; 

And  sit  you  down  and  say  your  grace. 
With  thankful  heart,  whate'er  the  meal  is, 

Here  comes  the  smoking ." 

—Thackeray. 

"  My  wife  and  I  bought  a  bit  of for  &/." 

"  Pepys's  Diary,"  March  15th,  1660. 

"  An  hundred  souls  of in  a  pie." 

— Pope. 

"  What  say  you  to  a  piece  of and 

— "  Tamine  of  the  Shrew." 

"  My'eyes  smell ,  I  shall  weep  anon." 

—"All's  Well." 

" are  cold  in  the  third  degree." 

—Swift. 

"  A  little,  helpless,  innocent ." 

—Tennyson, 
"  Our  Garrick's  a  salad,  for  in  him  we  see 

, , and agree." 

—Goldsmith. 

10.  "  Glittering  squares  of  colored 

Sweetened    with     syrops,  tinctured    whh 
spice, 

and and  sugared . 

Syrian Othmanee , 

and and 

And   that    are    known    to     Eastern 

princes. ' '— Aldrich. 

" which    makes    the  politician  wise." 

—Pope, 
toasts. 

"  Here's  our  chief ."—Macbeth. 

"  Hail  to  the who  in  triumph  advances." 

—Scott. 

"  A  broadside  for  our , 

Load  every  crystal  gun." — Holmes. 

"A  soaring  in  the   high  region   of  his 

fancies.  "—Milton. 
"When  thou   dost ,  men   think  it   not   a 
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1. 
2. 

3- 
4- 

.5- 


play,  but  all  they  see  is  real."— Randolph. 

6.  "  The  special of  all  the  land."— I  Henry 

IV. 

7.  "  I  am  a  mortal  man  again;  a ; 

Mv  martial  part  I  have  put  off." 
—Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

8.  "  Life  and  health,  which  are  both  inestimable, 
we  have  of  the ."—Ben  Jonson. 

9.  "Ah! — In  this  world  of  ours 

What  gift  can  be  compared  to  thee?" — G.  P. 
Morris.  J.  W.  S. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  OCT.  6th. 

Central  Acrostic. — Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt.  I,  En- 
joy; 2,  sheen;  3,  donor;  4,  dunce;  5.  foyer;  6,  jolly;  7,  blind; 
8,  Danes;  q,  bodes;  10,  baggy;  it,  crone;  12,  dally;  13,  fades; 
14,  masks;  15,  incas;  16,  ichor;  17,  camel;  i8\  grind;  19, 
Hades;  20,  haied. 

Somk  Novel  Ladies.— 1,  Ella  Fant;  2,  Minnie  Ster;  3, 
Emma  Grant;  4,  Minnie  Rifle;  5,  Ann  U.  lty;  6,  Ann  Ato- 
mist;  7,  Ann  T.  Diluvian;  8,  Pollv  Tishun;  9,  Delia  Gate; 
10,  Minnie  A.  Choor;  ic,  Carrie  K.  Choor;  12,  Jennie  Ros- 
sity;  13,  Millie  Tary;  t4,  Anna  Condor  and  Allie  Gator. 

Novel  Acrostic  —First  and  third  lines.  The  Red  Badge 
of  Courage.  1,  Trend;  2,  hoods-  3,  elfin;  4,  racks;  5,  ebony; 
6,  daubs;  7,  bards;  8,  agave;  9.  doges;  10,  green. 
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The  "Father  of  Greater  New  York," 
Andrew  H.  Green,  was  given  a  gold  medal 
last  week  in  commemoration  of  his  efforts 
toward  consolidation. 

....General  Lawton,  who  has  been  ill  in 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  has  started  for  home, 
accompanied  by  his  personal  staff.  Altho  he 
leaves  nominally  for  three  months,  it  is  certain 
that  he  will  not  return  to  Santiago  but  will  re- 
ceive another  command  in  this  country. 

—  .Zola's  house  and  furniture  were  sold  last 
week  to  satisfy  a  judgment  of  30,000  francs 
obtained  against  him  for  his  libel  suit  growing 
out  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  One  of  his  tables, 
which  was  originally  bought  for  120  francs, 
sold  for  32,000  francs,  his  friends  running  up 
the  bidding  so  that  the  amount  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  stop  the  sale  of  the  other  furniture. 

. . .  .The  new  Senator-elect  from  Oregon,  Jo- 
seph Simon,  is  a  Jew,  and  was  born  in  Germany 
in  1851.  He  came  to  New  York  when  only  a 
year  old,  and  five  years  later  went  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  where  he  obtained  his  education  in  the 
public  schools.  In  1872  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  later  served  in  the  office  of  Mitchell 
&  Dolph,  both  of  whom  were  United  States 
Senators.  Mr.  Simon  is  an  imperialist  in  the 
full  application  of  the  word. 

. . .  .The  newly  appointed  Assistant  Secretary 
of   State   is  Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Rochester  University.     His  close 
friendship  with   Ambassador  White  is  said  to 
be  the  cause  of  his  appointment.     He  is  forty- 
eight  years  old,  the  son  of  a   Baptist  minister, 
and  himself  a    Baptist  minister,  tho  his  ener- 
gies have  long   been    in  the  secular  field.     He 
was     graduated     from    Bucknell    University, 
where    he   was   chosen   president  in   1879,  and 
was  elected  President  of  Rochester  University 
in  1887,  which    office    he   held   for  eight  years. 
Dr.  Hill   is  an  orator  of    unusual   skill  and  is 
well  qualified  in  every  respect  to    fill   his   posi- 
tion. 

....In  the  fighting  in  Minnesota  last  week, 
when  Major  M.  C.  Wilkinson  fell  before  the 
rifles  of  the  Indians,  they  lost  one  of  their 
truest  friends.  The  son  of  an  honored  Meth- 
odist minister  of  the  Genesee  Conference  he 
carried  his  Christian  earnestness  into  his  mili- 
tary career.  He  served  for  some  time  under 
General  Howard  in  the  work  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  and  afterward  in  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Government  to  elevate  the  Indians.  He 
was  detailed  for  a  time  to  take  the  oversight 


of  one  of  the  Government  Indian  schools  in 
Oregon.  .  By  the  sad  fate  of  war  it  was  he  who 
fell  by  the  bullets  of  those  whom  it  had  been 
the  great  desire  of  his  life  to  raise  to  better 
conditions. 

....General  Kitchener,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Admiral  Dewey,  is  probably  the 
most  widely  known  man  in  the  world  to-d^y. 
He  is  a  born  soldier,  and  most  of  his  service 
has  been  in  the  East,  where  he  first  went  in 
charge  of  a  surveying  party  in  Palestine.  Here 
he  began  to  acquire  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  Oriental  languages  which  has  been  of 
such  value  to  him  ever  since.  Tho  his  promo- 
tions were  slow,  they  were  steady  and  sure; 
and  directly  his  chance  came  his  coolness  and 
self-command  and  indomitable  energy  enabled 
him  to  seize  it.  The  turning-point  in  his  ca- 
reer came  when  Gen.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  under- 
took to  reorganize  the  Egyptian  Army,  and 
took  him  into  his  service.  Ever  since  then  he 
has  risen  steadily;  and  it  is  to  him  more  than 
to  anybody  else,  except  Gordon,  that  England 
owes  her  supremacy  in  Upper  Egypt.  Sir 
Herbert  Kitchener's  courage  in  battle  is  as 
conspicuous  as  his  faculty  for  organization. 
His  one  fault  is  that  he  has  too  little  sympathy 
with  human  weaknesses,  and,  untiring  him- 
self, he  expects  others  to  have  the  same  power 
of  endurance. 

...  .Brig. -Gen.  Joseph  T.  Haskell,  who 
died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  at  his  home  in 
Columbus,  O.,  had  been  making  good  progress 
toward  recovery  from  three  severe  wounds  re- 
ceived during  the  attack  upon  El  Caney.  In  the 
Santiago  campaign  he  held  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel and  was  in  command  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Infantry.  As  to  his  execution  of  an  or- 
der directing  the  Seventeenth  to  support  the 
Seventh  in  an  exposed  position,  a  trustworthy 
correspondent  wrote  as  follows  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  July  1st  and  2d: 

"  In  front  of  him  was  an  open  field,  swept  by 
the  Spanish  musketry  fire  from  breastworks 
around  the  village.  In  advance  of  his  regiment 
Colonel  Haskell  stepped  out  into  the  open  space, 
walking  erect  without  crouching  or  running.  In 
another  moment  he  fell  to  the  earth.  Lieutenant 
Dickinson,  who  was  with  him,  received  a  shot  in 
the  arm  and  came  back  for  help.  The  regiment 
crept  along  on  hands  and  knees  toward  a  lane 
which  offered  some  shelter  from  the  killing  fire." 

In  response  to  a  call  for  volunteers  five 
privates  came  forward  and  undertook  to  rescue 
the  colonel's  body.  Three  of  these  were  shot 
down  in  the  open;  the  others  with  two  lieu- 
tenants pressed  on  and  brought  the  colonel 
back. 
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Politics. 


The   course    of    national    politics 


during  the  week  has  been  unevent- 
ful; but  as  interesting  incident  may  be  men- 
tioned     the    announcement    by    ex-Senator 
Palmer,    who  was    nominated    by  the    Gold 
Democrats   for  President  in    1896,   that    he 
will  vote  for  the   Republican   candidate   for 
Congress  in  his  district.     The  contest  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  however,  is    not   one    in 
which  local  issues  alone  are  involved,  and  it 
attracts  attention  beyond  the  State's  bound- 
aries.    Colonel    Roosevelt  has    been    going 
through  the    State    and   making  a  series    of 
lively    speeches.       At   the  beginning   of   his 
campaign  he  confined  his  remarks  almost  ex 
clusively  to  national  issues    associated    with 
the   war,    but  for  some  time    past    he    has 
treated  State  issues  also   with  vigor,  promis- 
ing that  there  shall    be  a  most  searching  in- 
vestigation of  Canal  administration,  defend- 
ing  the    Raines  Excise  law,  undertaking  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the    National  Guard, 
and  explaining  his  views  as  to  labor  legisla- 
tion.    At  the  same    time   he  has  urged    the 
people  to  sustain  the  President,  give    moral 
support  to  the  Peace  Commissioners,  prevent 
the  election  of  a   Democratic    Senator,  and 
discourage  the  Silver  party  by  showing  large 
majorities  for  both  the  Republican  State  and 
legislative  tickets  and   the    Republican  can- 
didates   for    Congress.     Colonel     Roosevelt 
spoke  at  a  large  meeting  in  Brooklyn,  on  the 
19th,  and  ex-Secretary  Tracy,  in  an  introduc- 
tory address,  urged  that  the    United   States 
should  take  all  of  the  Philippines  Islands,  or 
none    of   them.     On  the    other    hand,    the 
Democrats  in   their  campaign    meetings,  as- 
serting that  national  issues  are  not  really  in- 
volved and  that  because  the  war  is  over   the 
President  needs  no  support,  attack    the   ad- 
ministration of  the  present  Governor  and  the 
recent  legislation  of   the  Republican    major- 


ity at  Albany.  A  new  local  issue  of  much 
importance  has  been  presented  in  the  county 
of  New  York,  by  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Croker 
to  drive  from  the  bench  Justice  Daly  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  a  Democrat  who  has  held 
the  office  for  twenty-eight  years,  because  he 
declined  some  time  ago  to  vote  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  faithful  clerk  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Croker's  nominee  in  his  place,  and 
also  refused  to  vote  for  the  promotion  of 
Croker's  interests  in  another  instance. 


The  Commissioners  who  are 
The  Army  ... 

taking  testimony  concerning 
Investigation.  "  y       ___      ^  ° 

the  conduct  of  the  War  De- 
partment left  Washington  on  the  16th  for 
Jacksonville,  where  the  inquiry  was  con- 
tinued. The  chairman  remarked  that  the 
Commission  was  much  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigation  at  the  camp  near 
that  city.  Chief  Surgeon  Maus  testified  that 
no  better  provision  had  ever  been  made  for 
any  body  of  troops  and  that  sick  soldiers 
never  had  had  better  care.  It  appears  that 
in  this  camp  284  men  have  died  and  that  in 
four-fifths  of  the  cases  typhoid  fever  was  the 
fatal  disease.  The  chief  surgeon  said  that 
there  had  been  an  abundance  of  suppl  ies,  that 
the  men  were  well  fed,  and  that  there  had 
been  no  lack  of  nurses.  Brigade  Surgeon 
Fry  testified  that  the  hospital  corps  had  not 
been  efficient  and  asserted  that  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  contract  surgeons  were  neither  com- 
petent nor  trustworthy.  The  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Kent,  agent  ot  the  Red  Cross,  told  the 
Commissioners  that  patients  in  some  instances 
had  been  neglected.  The  Red  Cross  had 
furnished  needed  bed-clothing,  food  and  hos- 
pital supplies  at  the  request  of  the  surgeons, 
who,  he  thought,  had  failed  to  make  requisi- 
tions upon  the  Government  because  they 
feared    these   would   not    be   honored.     One 
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officer  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  sickness 
was  due  to  the  drilling  of  the  men  in  the 
morning  while  the  dew  was  on  the  ground. 
Col.  William  Jennings  Bryan  was  called  as  a 
witness,  but  at  his  own  request  was  excused. 
The  surgeons  at  Atlanta  testified  as  to  delay 
in  filling  requisitions.  At  first  there  had 
been  a  shortage  of  clothing  and  supplies  in 
the  hospital  at  Ft.  McPherson,  and  patients 
who  were  dangerously  ill  and  ought  not  to 
have  been  moved  had  been  brought  to  the 
hospital  from  the  Southern  camps.  At  An- 
niston  some  testimony  was  taken  as  to  the 
pollution  of  the  wells  and  the  river  water 
supply  at  Chickamauga.  A  sub-committee 
has  reported  that  Secretary  Alger's  son  has 
never  owned  any  real  estate  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Fernandina  Camp.  The  Secretary  gives 
notice  that  the  testimony  of  no  witness  will 
be  used  to  riis  disadvantage  either  as  ground 
for  prosecution  or  in  any  other  way. 


Admiral  Sampson's 
Report. 


The  most  interesting 
part  of  Admiral  Samp- 
son's report  concern- 
ing the  hunt  for  Cervera's  Squadron  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  movement  of  Commo- 
dore Schley  from  Key  West  to  Santiago. 
Returning  from  Porto  Rico,  Sampson  arrived 
at  Key  Weston  May  18th.  Two  days  earlier, 
while  off  Cape  Haytien,  he  had  heard  of 
Cervera's  arrival  at  Curacoa.  On  the  19th 
Schley  sailed  from  Key  West,  having  been 
directed  to  blockade  Cienfuegos.  A  rumor 
came  to  the  Department  on  the  20th  that 
Cervera  was  at  Santiago.  It  was  ascertained 
afterward  that  he  entered  the  harbor  on  the 
19th.  On  the  21st  Sampson  sent  a  ship  after 
Schley,  telling  him  that  the  Spanish  ships 
were  probably  at  Santiago,  and  direct- 
ing him  to  proceed  at  once  to  that 
port  "if  you  are  satisfied  they  are  not  at 
Cienfuegos."  Receiving  this  message  on  the 
23d,  Schley  replied  that  he  was  "by  no 
means  satisfied  "  that  Cervera's  Squadron 
was  not  at  Cienfuegos.  There  were  some 
indications  that  it  was  there,  and,  as  the  re- 
port about  Santiago  might  be  misleading,  he 
had  decided  to  remain  where  he  was.  He 
had  sent  the  "  Scorpion  "  to  Santiago  for 
news.  Sampson  was  disappointed  because 
of  Schley's  failure  to  go  eastward.  In  an- 
other message  he  confirmed  the  report  as  to 


the  presence  of  Cervera  at  Santiago,  and 
directed  Schley  to  proceed  to  that  port 
"  with  all  possible  dispatch."  But  Schley 
had  ascertained  two  days  earlier  that  Cer- 
vera was  not  at  Cienfuegos  and  had  started 
for  Santiago.  Telegrams  from  him  had  been 
delayed.  Schley  was  ordered  to  maintain 
the  blockade  of  Santiago  a-  all  hazards. 
Two  days  after  his  arrival  he  telegraphed  that 
he  was  going  back  to  Key  West  for  coal;  but 
afterward  he  decided  to  remain  on  guard. 
As  early  as  May  27th  Sampson  planned  the 
obstruction  of  the  entrance  of  Santiago  har- 
bor by  the  sinking  of  a  collier.  On  that 
date  he  directed  Schley  to  use  the  "Ster- 
ling "  for  this  purpose,  saying  that  it  was 
practicable  "  to  steam  this  vessel  into  posi- 
tion, drop  all  her  anchors,  allow  her  to  swing 
across  the  channel  and  then  sink  her."  The 
report  shows  that  Shafter,  on  July  2d,  urged 
Sampson  to  force  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 
Sampson  suggested  tha  the  forts  should 
first  be  taken  by  troops,  in  order  that  the 
mines  might  be  destroyed.  "  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  see, ' '  replied  Shafter,  *  'why  the  navy  cannot 
work  under  a  destructive  fire  as  well  as  the 
army."  Sampson  then  pointed  out  that  if  a 
war-ship  should  be  sunk  in  the  channel  by  a 
mine,  no  further  progress  could  be  made. 
But  wnen  Cervera  came  out,  the  Admiral 
was  making  plans  for  an  attempt  to  force  the 
entrance. 


The  vanguard  of   the  army  which  is 
Cuba.  ,,    ,11  r  o 

to  occupy  Cuba,  will    start  from  ba- 

vannah  on  November  3d,  and  will  land,   it  is 
expected,  at    Mariel,   thirty-five    miles    from 
Havana.     These  troops  will  go  into  camp  on 
the  hills  southeast  of  Guanabacoa.    The  offi- 
cers who  were  instructed  to  find  sites  for  the 
several  camps,  urged   that   the   shipmemt  of 
troops  should  be  postponed  until  December, 
partly  because  the  weather  will  then    be   fa- 
vorable, and  also  for  the    reason   that    time 
should  be  allowed    for   the   construction    of 
new  warehouses  and  hospitals,  in  order  that 
all  infected  buildings  may  be  avoided.    It  was 
our  Government's  purpose  to  insist   upon  a 
surrender   of   sovereignty  on   December  1st; 
but  it  is  seen  now  that  Spain  cannot  procure 
transports   for    the    removal    of   all    of   her 
120,000  soldiers  before  January  1st.     General 
Gomez    has   quarreled    with    almost  all   the 
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members  of  his  staff,  and  they  have  deserted 
him.  The  Cuban  Convention,  the  opening 
of  which  has  b^en  delayed,  will  be  controlled 
by  the  extremists.  A  smaller  convention 
was  in  session  all  last  week  at  Sagua  La 
Grande,  for  the  organization  of  a  new  polit- 
ical party;  the  platform  adopted  is  hostile  to 
temporary  control  or  any  interference  by  the 
United  States.  General  Lacret  publicly  ap- 
peals to  the  Cuban  people  for  contributions 
to  relieve  the  misery  of  the  insurgents  still 
bearing  arms. 


Porto  Rico. 


At  noon  on  the  18th  the 
American  flag  was  raised  over 
the  public  buildings  of  San  Juan  and  the 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  From  the 
guns  of  Morro  Castle  a  national    salute  was 


The  island  which  has  thus  become  a  part  of 
the  United  States  is  about  one  hundred 
miles  long,  the  average  width  being  one- 
third  of  this  length.  The  area  is  3, 530  square 
miles,  so  that  Porto  Rico  would  closely  ap- 
proach Connecticut  in  size  and  resemble  it 
in  shape  if  a  strip  containing  one-quarter  of 
that  State's  area  should  be  cut  off  along  the 
line  of  its  northern  boundary.  A  low  range 
of  forest-clad  mountains  traverses  the  island 
rom  east  to  west.  The  highest  peak  in  the 
northeast  has  an  altitude  of  3,688  feet. 
There  are  no  volcanoes.  The  island  is  one 
of  great  fertility.  Sugar,  coffee  and  tobacco 
are  produced  for  export;  rice,  maize,  and 
tropical  fruits  are  grown  for  home  consump- 
tion; large  herds  of  beef  cattle  are  supported 
on  the  lowland    pastures.     The  entire  coun- 


fired,  and  the  navy  was  represented  by  a  sa- 
lute from  the  cutter  "  Manning."  When  the 
flag  went  up  on  the  palace  all  heads  were 
bared,  in  the  great  assembly  gathered  in  the 
public  square,  and  the  band  played  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner."  In  the  military 
parade  which  preceded  the  ceremony,  Ad- 
miral Schley,  General  Gordon  and  General 
Brooke  took  part,  with  their  staffs.  The 
weather  was  fine  and  the  people  were  in  very 
good  humor.  Major-General  Brooke,  the 
military  Governor,  is  now  installed  at  the 
palace;  Brigadier-General  Grant  is  in  com- 
mand of  the  district  of  San  Juan,  and  Brig- 
adier-General   Henry  commands    at    Ponce. 


try  is  well  watered;  there  is  much  beautiful 
scenery,  and  the  climate  is  more  healthful 
than  in  a  majority  of  the  other  West  Indian 
Islands.  Parts  of  a  projected  belt  railway 
have  been  completed.  The  fine  military 
road  from  Ponce  to  San  Juan  is  said  to  have 
cost  $25,000,000.  The  population  is  about 
900,000,  and  two-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  are 
colored.  San  Juan  is  1,400  miles  from  New 
York,  and   1,000  miles  from  Key  West. 


For   three   weeks  past  the 
Spanish         Commissioners 
have    been  engaged    in  an 
adroit    diplomatic   attack  upon  the  position 
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of  the  American  Commissioners  with  respect 
to  the  Cuban  debt,  which  exceeds  $400,000,- 
000.  They  contended  that  the  relinquish- 
ment of  sovereignty  by  Spain  implied  the 
assumption  of  it  by  the  United  States,  and 
that  this  transfer  of  sovereignty  carried  the 
debt  with  it.  The  Americans  replied,  of 
course,  that  this  country  had  not  assumed 
sovereignty,  but  was  expressly  precluded 
from  doing  so  by  its  avowed  purpose  to  pro- 
mote the  independence  of  the  Cuban  people. 
The  United  States,  it  was  added,  would 
merely  preserve  order  on  the  island  until  a 
stable  independent  government  should  beset 
up.  Whereupon  the  Spaniards  replied  that 
this  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  order  was  in  itself  an  assumption 
of  sovereignty.  But  the  Americans  were 
immovable;  they  absolutely  declined  to  bur- 
den this  nation  with  any  part  of  the  debt. 
At  last  accounts  they  were  considering  in  a 
purely  formal  way  a  proposition  in  which 
Spain  asks  that  we  shall  assume  that  part  of 
the  debt  which  was  incurred  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  rebellion  on  the  island. 
In  this  diplomatic  battle  the  Spanish  Com- 
missioners have  been  supported  by  the  Paris 
press.  It  may  be  recalled  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  these  Cuban  bonds  are  held  in  France. 
Spain  hopes,  it  is  said,  that  the  foreign  bond- 
holders will  in  some  way  exert  influence  ef- 
fectively in  behalf  of  her  plea.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Americans  are  not  permitted 
by  their  instructions  to  make  the  slightest 
concession  as  to  this  debt.  The  question  of 
the  Philippines  has  not  been  reached.  The 
only  foundation  for  the  Madrid  report  of  a 
battle  between  the  Americans  and  the  Fili- 
pinos at  Manila,  appears  to  have  been  the 
fact  that  Admiral  Dewey  has  seized  all  of 
Aguinaldo's  small  steamboats.  A  baseball 
tournament  is  in  progress  in  the  camp  of  the 
American  troops  at  Manila.  The  Utah  Vol- 
unteers have  defeated  the  Fourteenth  Regu- 
lars, and  the  South  Dakota  team  has  been 
beaten  by  the  nine  of  the  Fourteenth  Minne- 
sota Regiment. 


England  Excited. 


The  English  view  of  the 


as  tending  to  arouse  bitter  antagonisms 
rather  than  to  assist  in  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute.  His  chief  point  was 
that  while  Africa  was  big  enough  for  both 
Fiance  and  England,  and  they  surely  ought 
to  be  able  to  respect  one  another's  rights 
and  claims,  so  far  as  the  Nile  was  concerned 
there  could  be  no  discussion  whatever. 
France  simply  must  recognize  England's 
hold  there  and  keep  aloof.  He  acknowl- 
edged that  it  would  be  a  great  calamity  if, 
after  eighty  years  of  peace,  there  should  be 
war;  but  he  affirmed  that  there  are  greater 
evils  than  war,  and  that  England  would  not 
shrink  from  anything,  knowing  that  the  peo- 
ple are  united.  The  English  comments  upon 
the  French  claims  as  presented  in  the  yel- 
low book  are,  that  they  utterly  ignore  the 
development  of  the  last  sixteen  years,  far  an- 
tecedent to  any  suggestion  of  a  Liotard  mis- 
sion, and  that  the  contention  that  the  French 
position  at  Fashoda  corresponds  to  the  Brit- 
ish hold  at  Khartum  is  a  mere  quibble.  A 
special  Cabinet  meeting  was  ordered  for  the 
early  part  of  this  week  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion, and  especially  the  proposition  made  by 
the  French  Government,  that  they  would 
withdraw  from  Fashoda  on  condition  of  se- 
curing an  outlet  to  the  Nile,  for  the  French 
Kongo.  As  in  France  so  in  England,  naval 
arrangements  are  being  pushed..  Furloughs 
of  officers  have  been  revoked, and  there  is  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  absolute  prepared- 
ness of  the  entire  navy  for  war.  The  Queen 
is  reported  as  very  anxious  over  the  matter, 
and  earnestly  desirous  that  peace  may  be 
secured  in  some  way. 


Nile  question  has  been 
presented  during  the  week  by  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  in  a  speech  which  has  been 
criticised  pretty  sharply  as  undiplomatic  and 


„  The  most  important  develop- 

,  _     ,     ,        ment    in   the    Anglo-French 
and  Fashoda.  & 

discussion  as    to   the  Upper 

Nile  during  the  week  is  the  publication  of  a 
French  yellow  book,  in  which  the  French 
case  is  fully  stated.  This  claims  that  there  is 
no  Marchand  mission  but  that  there  is  a 
Liotard  mission,  which  has  been  endeavoring 
since  1893  to  reach  the  Nile,  long  before  the 
English  declaration  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  presence  of  any  other  power 
than  England  in  the  Nile  Valley  would  be 
considered  an  unfriendly  act.  The  statement 
is  also  made  that  Fashoda  had  been  con- 
quered from  the  Mahdists  even  before  Khar- 
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turn  had  been  captured,  and  that  the  French 
claim  to  the  former  is  as  indefeasible  as  the 
English  claim  to  the  latter.     Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  French  Government  consents  to 
abandon    Fashoda  on  l  condition  that  it  ob- 
tains important  compensation.     It  desires  a 
good  understanding  with  Great  Britain,  but 
will  not  force  this  desire  beyond   the  limits 
presented   by  national  honor.     Commenting 
upon  this  the  French  press  claim  that  it  dis- 
poses entirely  of  the   English  argument  and 
properly  insures  to  France  at  least  connection 
with    the  Nile   as   an   outlet   to  the  French 
Congo.     Meantime  there  is  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity in    the    French    navy-yards   on    every 
hand,  and   while   the  Government  professes 
its  perfect  confidence  in  peace,  it  appears  to 
be  making  eveiy  preparation  for  war.     It  is, 
perhaps,  significant  that    Russia's    influence 
is  said  to  be  strongly  on  the  side  of  peace.   In 
the  excitement  over  the    Fashoda    question 
the    Dreyfus    matter    has    very    thoroughly 
dropped  out  of  sight,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
the   Nile   question  is   being   forced    to    the 
front  in  order  to  hide  the  other.     There  are 
reports   that   Dreyfus    is  actually    in    Paris, 
having  been    brought   there   privately;    also 
that  the  hearing   of  the  application  for  the 
revision  of  the  trial  has  been  set  for  October 
27th.     It  is  affirmed  that  the  statement  sub- 
mitted to   the   court   does   not  include  the 
secret  diplomatic  proofs    of    the    Captain's 
guilt,  and  it  is  considered  probable  that   the 
court  will  order  the  production  of  these  doc- 
uments and  make  a  special  investigation  as 
to  their  origin  and  authenticity.     The  strike 
has  ended,  but  the  disappearance  of  danger 
has  not  been  followed   by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  from  Paris. 


Austria-Hungary. 


Since  the  assassination  of 


Empress  Elizabeth  the 
political  situation  in  Austria-Hungary  has 
been  somewhat  quiet.  There  was  a  very 
general  expectation  that  the  wide-spread 
sympathy  with  the  Emperor  in  his  sorrow 
would  result  in  some  form  of  arrangement  of 
the  pending  questions,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  Ausgleich.  That  hope,  however,  has 
been  disappointed,  and  the  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy are  no  less  firm  than  at  any  previous 
time.  There  has,  however,  been  a  change  in 
their  method  of  procedure.    Count  von  Thun 


had  formed  a  plan  by  which  in  case  the  Ger- 
man opposition  to  the  Government's  proposal 
was  continued,  the  matter  could  be  settled  by 
imperial  rescript  in  accordance  with  an  article 
in  the  constitution.  This,  however,  has  mis- 
carried, owing  to  a  change  of  plan  on  the  part 
of  the  opposition,  who  have  ceased  their  ob- 
structionist tactics,  have  allowed  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  presented,  and  are  trusting 
to  general  dilatoriness  in  discussion  not 
merely  to  carry  their  point  but  to  thwart  the 
evident  design  of  the  Government  to  use  im- 
perial methods.  The  general  result  is  an 
increasing  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  Hun- 
garians, and  the  indications  are  that  the 
proposed  arrangement  for  the  Ausgleich  will 
fall  through  and  the  economic  relations 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  Empire  be 
completely  changed,  each  being  rendered 
absolutely  independent  of  the  other,  and  the 
union  being  solely  a  political  one  dependent 
upon  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  himself. 

The  Emperor  and   Em- 
Emperor  William  s  Qf  Germany  have 

at    Constantinople.     made  their  visit  to  Con- 
stantinople,  and  are  on  their  way  to  Pales- 
tine.      Their   reception    and    entertainment 
have   been    all   that   the    most   enthusiastic 
Hohenzollern  could  ask;  and  for  the  time  be- 
ing, at  least,  the  German   eagle  is  supreme. 
The   arrival    on  October  18th  was  attended 
with  innumerable  salutes  and  popular  as  well 
as  military  rejoicings,  the  Sultan  meeting  his 
guests  at  the  landing  and  escorting  the  Em- 
press  in   true  European  style,  even  going  so 
far   as   to  kiss    her  hand.     At  a  military  re- 
view Abdul  Hamid   wore   the   order   of   the 
Black  Eagle,  Empress  Augusta  Victoria  that 
of  the  Chefakat,  and  the  Emperor  a  full  sup- 
ply of  Turkish  orders.     There  were  dinners, 
excursions  to  the  mosques,  bazaars,  etc.,  in 
true   "Cook's"  style,    the    presentation,    on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  Constantinople,  of  a 
beautiful  vase,  in  acknowledgment   of  which 
the  Emperor   promised  a  finely  ornamented 
drinking-fountain.     The    rest   of   the    world 
has  looked  on  askance.     Germany  hopes  for 
material  concessions,  and  is  said  to   expect 
even    a    grant    of   land,  say,  the    island    of 
Rhodes,  or  a  section  of  territory  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Carmel  at   Haifa,   near  the  German- 
American   colony,    with    its    homes,  schools 
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and  manufactories.  To  this  it  is  said  Russia 
has  responded  by  an  intimation  that  any  ces- 
sion of  Turkish  territory  to  a  foreign  Power 
will  be  but  the  beginning  of  the  partition  of 
the  Empire,  probably  involving  the  fall  of 
the  Government.  The  attitude  of  the  Turks 
is  one  of  enthusiastic  delight.  The  press  is 
full  of  congratulations  and  draws  compari- 
sons between  German  and  Turkish  character 
and  national  development,  intimating  the 
closest  sympathy  between  the  two.  Not  even 
the  raising  of  the  German  naval  ensign  with 
its  cross  by  the  side  of  the  Turkish  crescent 
has   aroused    hostile    comment. 


South  Africa. 


At  the  time  of  the  elections 


in  Cape  Colony  it  was  very 
positively  asserted  by  the  Government  that, 
notwithstanding  its  defeat  at  the  polls,  it 
would  remain  in  office.  As  the  weeks  went 
by,  however,  it  became  more  apparent  that 
this  would  not  be  practicable;  and  imme- 
diately on  the  assembling  of  the  Cape  Town 
Parliament,  on  October  ioth,  Mr.  Schreiner 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  of  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  Government,  and  denounced  it  for  rais- 
ing an  issue  of  supremacy.  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg 
made  noreply,  and  on  the  vote  beingtakenthe 
next  day  the  Government  was  defeated  by  39 
to  37.  There  was  some  little  delay  as  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  Cabinet;  but  it  was  finally 
effected  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Schreiner 
as  Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary.  In  his 
speech  he  denied  as  utterly  unjust  the  charge 
upon  his  party  of  lack  of  loyalty  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government  or  a  purpose  to  lessen  British 
supremacy,  and  affirmed  that  the  only  dan- 
ger to  British  rule  in  South  Africa  lay  in  the 
incendiary  speeches  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg.  It  is  reported  that  a  funda- 
mental reason  for  the  bitter  opposition  to 
Mr.  Rhodes  lies  in  the  fear  of  Cape  Colony 
that  if  his  scheme  is  carried  out  it  will 
mean  the  annexation  to  Cape  Colony  of 
the  whole  of  Rhodesia,  with  its  mass  of  ig- 
norant and  turbulent  tribes  and  its  heavy 
liabilities.  The  funded  debt  of  the  col- 
ony itself  amounts  to  $140,000,000,  which 
has  to  be  borne  chiefly  by  the  white  popula- 
tion, about  450,000,  only  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  population.  It  is  stated  also  that 
numbers  of  explorers  and  others  who  have 
gone  into  Rhodesia  have    returned    to    Cape 


Colony  with  such  reports  as  have  intensified 
the  dread  of  such  annexation.  So  far  as 
this  change  relates  to  the  future  of  South 
Africa  it  is  understood  to  indicate  no  less  of 
a  desire  for  a  general  federation  of  some 
sort,  which  is  being  recognized  not  merely  by 
the  British  colonies  but  by  the  two  republics 
as  inevitable  at  no  distant  future.  The  ques- 
tion before  them  is  whether  the  federation 
shall  be  on  entirely  independent  lines  or  un- 
der general  British  supremacy.  Both  sides 
are  championed,  and  which  will  secure  the  lead 
is  not  yet  evident.  The  reported  arrange- 
ment in  regard  to  Delagoa  Bay,  by  which  the 
Transvaal  would  be  completely  surrounded 
by  British  influence,  is  looked  upon  with 
some  anxiety,  not  only  in  the  Transvaal  it- 
self but,  it  is  said,  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 


China. 


The  excitement  in  China  and  as  to 


China  has  somewhat  waned.  The 
French  physician  who  was  called  to  examine 
the  condition  of  the  Emperor  reports  him  as 
suffering  from  some  form  of  kidney  trouble, 
as  in  a  very  serious  condition,  and  needing 
the  most  skilful  of  European  medical  attend- 
ance. This,  it  is  generally  understood,  he 
will  not  have;  so  that  his  death  at  no  distant 
date  is  confidently  expected.  Aside  from  this 
most  of  the  news  that  has  come  during  the 
week  is  from  Shanghai,  and  therefore  to  be 
discredited.  The  rumors  include  a  demand 
by  England  for  the  restoration  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  seizure  by  Russia  of  the  city  of 
Newchvvang,  and  the  flight  of  the  native 
troops  while  a  British  gunboat  looked  calmly 
on,  and  the  refusal  of  merchants  to  contract 
for  English  goods  to  be  delivered  in  North 
China  on  the  ground  that  it  will  soon  be 
exclusively  Russian  territory  and  furnish  no 
market  for  them.  More  authentic  are  state- 
ments that  the  "Boston"  and  "Petrel" 
have  arrived  at  Tientsin,  and  that  there  has 
been  another  outbreak,  in  which  a  French 
missionary  and  several  Chinese  Catholics 
have  been  massacred.  The  French  Govern- 
ment has  demanded  the  punishment  of  the 
rioters,  pecuniary  indemnity,  and  a  pledge 
of  future  protection  for  French  subjects.  A 
dispatch  to  Berlin  from  Tientsin  also  asserts 
that  all  railroad  negotiations  have  stopped, 
the  Government  being  disinclined  to  give 
further  concessions. 


THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  JUDICIARY. 

BY   GEORGE   C.    HOLT. 

The   maintenance  of  the  independence  of  take  any  organized  action  upon  judicial  nom- 

the  American  judiciary  is  at  all  times  a  mat-  inations.     But  this  year  it  has  acted.     The 

ter  of  grave  moment;  but  the  unique  circum-  Committee  on  Judicial  Nominations  drafted  a 

stances  under  which  this  issue  has  arisen  in  petition,  asking    for    the    renomination    by 

the  pending  election   in  New  York  give  it  a  each  party   of   two  judges,  one  a  Democrat 

transcendent  importance.  and    one  a   Republican,  each    of   whom  had 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  the  first  occasion  satisfactorily  discharged  his  official  duty, 
in  which  the  Bar,  as  a  collective  body,  has  This  petition  was  circulated  among  the  bar 
undertaken  to  exercise  any  influence  on  the  at  large,  and  more  than  three  thousand  law- 
nomination  of  judicial  candidates.  Ever  yers  signed  it,  being  substantially  all  the 
since  the  time  when,  in  a  black  hour  for  the  reputable  members  of  the  New  York  Bar  in 
American  Bench,  the  old  and  honored  sys-  active  practice.  The  committee  then  pre- 
tem  of  an  appointed  judiciary  was  superseded  sented  this  petition  to  each  of  the  nomina- 
in  most  of  the  States  by  a  method  of  popular  ting  conventions  of  the  two  great  parties,  and 
election,  the  influence  of  the  bar,  which,  asked  them  to  renominate  the  two  judges, 
under  the  old  system,  was  weighty  in  deter-  The  Republican  Convention  acceded  to  the 
mining  appointments,  has  been  almost  pow-  request,  but  the  Democratic  Convention,  or 
erless  in  influencing  nominations.  Everyone  rather  the  one  man  who  controlled  it,  re- 
realizes  that  upon  the  question  of  the  fitness  fused  and  nominated  other  candidates,  one 
of  a  lawyer  to  be  a  judge  the  opinion  of  the  of  whom  the  Bar  Association  has  since  de- 
bar ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  weight;  and  it  clared,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  to  be  unfit 
has  been  frequently  asserted  that  the  members  to  be  a  judge. 

of  the  bar  were  derelict  in  their  duty  in  neg-  This,  therefore,  is  the  first  time  in  many 
lecting  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  influence  years  in  which  the  New  York  Bar  Associa- 
as  a  body  in  favor  of  good  and  in  opposition  tion  has  taken  any  action  in  regard  to  judicial 
to  bad  judicial  nominations.  ,  But  there  are  nominations,  and  it  is  absolutely  the  first 
great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  action  by  time  in  which  that  association  has  ever 
the  bar.  If  the  bar  were  to  nominate  candi-  affirmatively  denounced  an  unfit  candidate, 
dates  for  judges,  in  opposition  to  the  great  It  is  also  the  first  time  in  which  the  mem- 
organized  parties,  the  attempt  would  almost  bers  of  the  bar  at  large,  as  distinct  from 
certainly  be  ineffectual;  and  the  motives  of  the  members  of  the  Bar  Association, 
any  attempt  to  influence  party  nominations  have  made  any  attempt  as  a  body  to 
in  favor  of  particular  candidates  are  always  bring  about  good  judicial  nominations, 
liable  to  misconstruction.  The  Committee  Now  nothing  could  be  done  more  calculated 
on  Judicial  Nominations  of  the  New  York  to  elevate  the  bench  than  to  adopt  a  system 
Ciiy  Bar  Association  attempted,  many  years  under  which  the  bar  could  exercise  its  legit- 
ago,  to  consult  with  the  nominating  conven-  imate  influence  upon  the  choice  of  judicial 
tions;  but  its  suggestions  were  habitually  dis-  candidates.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  an  at- 
regarded  and  were  treated  with  ill-concealed  tempt  to  introduce  such  a  system;  and  one 
derision  or  unconcealed  contempt.  The  of  the  great  questions  in  this  election  is 
Committee  for  several  years  reported,  before  whether  the  New  York  Bar  and  the  New 
each  election,  the  names  of  the  judicial  can-  York  Bar  Association  in  taking  this  action 
didates  of  each  party  that  it  deemed  worthy  are  to  be  encouraged  and  supported,  or  are 
of  support  from  the  professional  point  of  to  be  discouraged  and  abandoned  by  the  peo- 
view;  but  even  this  action  was  at  length  usu-  pie  in  whose  behalf  they  are  acting.  Alone 
ally  omitted,  and  for  many  years  past  the  they  can  do  nothing.  To  interfere  in  ju- 
Bar  Association    has    substantially  ceased  to  dicial    elections    and    to    oppose    particular 
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candidates  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  high- 
minded  lawyers,  and  may  be  dangerous  to 
the  personal  interests  of  their  clients  as  well 
as  to  themselves.  If  they  are  not  upheld  by 
the  people,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that 
they  should  long  continue  such  a  contest. 
But  if  the  political  parties  of  this  country 
should  be  once  well  taught  that  the  people 
will  follow  the  lead  of  the  bar  in  selecting 
judicial  candidates  and  in  repelling  any  attack 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  judiciary,  a  great 
safeguard  would  be  erected  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  attacks. 

Moreover,  the  action  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  acceding  to  the  request  of  the  bar, 
and  renominating  a  judge  who  is  and  has 
been,  all  his  life,  a  Democrat,  is  a  fact  of  the 
greatest  significance.  This  is  the  first  time, 
in  recent  years  at  least,  if  ever,  in  which  any 
party  convention  in  the  city  of  New  York 
has  renominated  a  judge  of  a  different  polit- 
ical faith.  No  matter  how  long  the  experi- 
ence, how  tried  the  integrity,  or  how  splen- 
did the  judicial  service  of  any  judge  may 
have  been  heretofore,  he  could  hope  for  no 
recognition  of  his  merit  at  the  end  of  his 
term  from  any  party  but  his  own.  The  Re- 
publican Party  in  New  York  this  year,  to  its 
honor,  has  changed  that  practice;  and  this 
election  will  decide  whether  the  people  rec- 
ognize and  approve  such  novel  party  action. 
If  the  principle  were  once  established  that 
any  judge  who  discharged  his  official  duties 
with  conspicuous  ability  and  integrity  might 
naturally  expect  a  renomination  from  both 
parties,  no  greater  incentive  to  fidelity  in 
judicial  service  could  be  established.  The 
single  fact  that  the  Republican  Party  this 
year  recognized  this  principle,  and  that  the 
Democratic  Party  did  not,  ought  to  induce 
every  citizen  to  vote  for  the  judges  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republicans,  entirely  aside  from 
the  question  of  the  reason  which  induced 
Mr.  Croker  to  refuse  to  permit  the  renomi- 
nation of  Judge  Daly. 

But  when  that  reason  is  considered  the 
necessity  becomes  still  more  imperative.  The 
reason  why  Judge  Daly  was  not.  nominated  by 
his  own  party  has  been  openly  avowed  by  Mr. 
Croker,  with  fatuous  ignorance  of  public 
decency  and  with  brutal  insult  to  the  bench. 
The  reason  given  is  that  Judge  Daly  had 
omitted  to  give  Tammany  Hall  "  proper  con- 


sideration," in  refusing  to  appoint  a  clerk  of 
his  court  at  Mr.  Croker's  dictation.  What 
a  ground  of  objection!  Here  is  a  Judge 
before  whom  the  Bar  of  New  York  has  prac- 
ticed for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  that  time 
he  has  tried  and  decided  thousands  of  causes 
affecting  great  rights  of  person  and  property, 
and  the  universal  judgment  of  the  bar  is 
that  he  has  always  been  a  curteous,  pains- 
taking, able  and  upright  judge — one  of  the 
very  best  in  his  time  on  the  New  York 
Bench.  And  this  Judge,  in  the  prime  of  his 
powers,  is  refused  a  renomination,  in  the 
face  of  the  unanimous  demand  of  the  bar, 
because  he  refused  to  pollute  his  conscience 
by  acceding  to  an  indecent  demand  for  a 
bit  of  dirty  patronage.  If  Mr.  Croker  can 
demand  that  a  judge  appoint  a  clerk,  why 
can  he  not  demand  that  he  appoint 
receivers,  referees,  trustees,  committees, 
commissioners  and  officers  of  every  descrip- 
tion ?  If  he  can  demand  that  such  appoint- 
ments be  made,  why  cannot  he  demand  that 
his  causes  and  his  friends'  causes  be  decided 
in  their  favor?  And  if  he  can  have  a  cause 
decided  as  he  demands,  how  long  will  it  be 
before  Tammany  brokers  in  judicfal  decisions 
will  open  offices  where  litigants  can  purchase 
the  decisions  which  they  want  ? 

Is  such  a  result  impossible?  Not  thirty 
years  ago  that  very  condition  existed  here  in 
New  York  City;  and  it  took  its  rise  from  just 
the  same  "proper  consideration"  claimed 
by  Mr.  Croker's  predecessor  from  the  judges 
he  had  made.  The  older  members  of  the 
New  York  Bar  well  remember  that  infamous 
time  when  justice  was  bought  and  sold,  when 
the  whole  business  of  the  courts  was  in  the 
hands  of  legal  sharks,  when  every  reputable 
lawyer  who  showed  his  face  in  a  court-room 
was  browbeaten  and  insulted,  and  when  the 
bench  was  filled  by  filthy  miscreants,  whose 
venality,  debauchery  and  oppression  in  their 
great  office  were  such  that  their  names  will 
be  covered  with  ignominy  forever.  They 
were  impeached  and  driven  from  the  bench, 
and  that  great  and  beneficent  work  was 
done  by  the  bar.  The  Bar  Association  was 
organized  primarily  for  that  work;  and  from 
that  time  to  this  it  has  done  well  its  part  in 
upholding  the  integrity  of  the  courts  and  the 
character  of  the  legal  profession.  It  has 
sometimes    been  criticised   for  timidity;  but 
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while  prudently  avoiding  rash  and   fussy  ac-  charged  its  civic  duties,  and  faithfully  upheld 

tion,    whenever    serious    misconduct     in  the  the  best   traditions    of    the    American    Bar. 

administration  of  justice   in   New    York  has  The  only  just  criticism  that    could   be    made 

occurred,  the  Bar  Association    has    done  its  upon  it  in  the  past  has  been  that  it  has  neg- 

duty.     It    impeached  Cardozo,    Barnard  and  lected    to    act   upon    judicial    nominations. 

McCann;  it  branded   Donohue;  it    censured  This  year  it  has  acted;  and  it  remains  to  be 

Bookstaver;  it  annihilated    Maynard;  it   has  seen   whether  the  people  of    New   York    will 

steadily  raised  the  standard    and    developed  answer   its    call   and  follow    its    lead   in    the 

the  esprit  de  corps    of   the    profession;  and  movement  for  the    protection    and  regenera- 

ever  since    its   establishment,  it    may   justly  tion  of  the  bench, 

claim,    that,    in    the   main,  it   has    well    dis-  New  York  City. 


THE  SPANISH  SOLDIERS'   FAREWELL. 

BY    WILLIAM    CLEAVER   WILKINSON, 
Of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

["Soldiers  of  the  American  Army:  We  would  not  be  fulfilling  our  duty  as  well-born  men  in 
whose  breasts  there  live  gratitude  and  curtesy  should  we  embark  for  our  beloved  Spain  without 
sending  to  you  our  most  cordial  and  good  wishes  and  farewell.  .  .  .  You  fought  us  as  men, 
face  to  face  and  with  great  courage.  .  .  .  You  have  given  honorable  burial  to  the  dead  of  the 
vanquished;  have  cured  their  wounded  with  great  humanity;  have  respected  and  cared  for  your 
prisoners  and  their  comfort,  and  lastly,  to  us,  whose  condition  was  terrible,  you  have  given  freely 
of  food,  of  your  stock  of  medicines  ;  and  you  have  honored  us  with  distinction  and  curtesy,  for 
after  the  fighting  the  two  armies  mingled  with  the  utmost   harmony. 

"From  11,000  Spanish  soldiers. 

"  Pedro  Lopez  de  Castillo,  Soldier  of  Infantry. 

"Santiago  de  Cuba,  August  21st,  1898."] 

A  comrade's  hand  in  parting  !    for  comrades  now  are  those 
Who  late  in  bitter  battle  were  met  as  mortal  foes. 

You  have  subdued  us  doubly  ;    in  arms  you  overthrew, 
Then  when  we  were  your  captives,  you  conquered   us  anew. 

You  had  fought  us  fair  like  foemen,  and  not  like  skulkers  base; 
You  took  your  equal  chances  and  dared  us    face  to  face. 

The  test  of  danger  proved   you,  you  were  as  brave  as  we  ; 
And  braver  than  Castilian  need  never  soldier  be. 

But  after  you  disarmed  us,  then  came  the  test  of  tests — 

Who  might  have  been  your  prisoners  you  made  your  welcome  guests. 

You  fed  us  of  your  bounty,  our  wounds  you  soothed  and  healed, 
For  us  your  Red-Cross  heroes  explored  the  foughten  field. 

Thanks  and  good  will,  O  brothers,   from  hearts  that  overflow 
We  pour  you  out  in  tribute,  as  homeward  hence   we  go 

To  Spain  our  well-beloved,  our  longed-for,   mother  Spain, 
Sped  thither  at  your  charges  across  the  swelling  main. 

There  we  will   tell  our  fellows,   "Americans  are  men! 

And  may  we  henceforth  never  cross  swords  with  them  again." 

Such  farewell  message  send  we   your  far-stretched  lines  along — 
A.  host  of  loyal  Spaniards  eleven  thousand  strong. 


THE   LIMNER'S  ROMANCE* 


BY    SIR    WALTER    BESANT. 


He  was  received  in  a  small,  lofty  room, 
which  might  have  been  the  breakfast-room; 
but  it  was  scantily  furnished,  with  little  more 
than  a  table  and  two  or  three  chairs.  The 
lady  who  had  invited  him  to  paint  the  por- 
trait received  him. 

"I  am  glad,"  she  said,  extending  ?  frigid 
hand,  "that  you  have  found  yourself  abie  to 
come." 

She  looked  anything  but  glad.  Her  face 
was  set  like  marble,  with  an  expression  whic'u 
never  varied.  There  was  no  sunshine  in  it, 
no  possibility  of  a  smile,  no  light  in  it;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  were  none  of  the  signs 
of  discontent  or  of  rebellion.  Life  had  no 
joy  for  her;  that  could  be  read  in  her  face  at 
first  sight,  and  continued  to  be  read  when- 
ever one  considered  that  face  again.  A 
handsome  woman,  about  forty  years  of  age, 
dressed  in  black  silk  with  a  suspicion  of  wid- 
ow's weeds.  What  was  the  story  of  this 
woman?  Why  did  she  look  so  frigid?  Why 
had  the  sunshine  gone  out  of  her  face? 

The  portrait-painter  was  quite  a  young 
man  with  a  distinguished  appearance,  for 
which,  perhaps,  his  ancestry  were  not  re- 
sponsible. The  finest  ancestry  do  sometimes 
produce  the  most  undistinguished  appear- 
ance. He,  however,  looked  as  if  he  were 
descended  from  all  the  Howards.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  distinguished  appearance  this  young 
man  was  acquiring  a  distinguished  manner, 
with  some  air  of  dignity  and  the  beginnings 
of  authority — a  most  enviable  possession. 
But  the  portrait-painter's  appearance  and 
manner  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  story. 

"I  understand,"  he  said,  "that  it  is  your 
daughter  whose  portrait  you  wish  me  to  at- 
tempt." 

"My  daughter.  She  is  engaged  to  be 
married.  Her  fiancd  is  abroad  at  present, 
but  he  comes  home  in  May  or  June,  when 
the  wedding  will  be  celebrated."  In  her 
voice  there  was  perceptible  a  slight  hesita- 
tion, as  if  she  was  afraid  of   something,  or 

*  Copyrighted,  1898,  by  Walter  Besant. 
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uncertain  about  something,  or  anxious  about 
something.  "I  wish  to  have  the  portrait 
before  the  wedding  takes  place." 

It  was  then  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
of  a  January  day.  The  place  was  a  country 
house,  not  very  ancient  or  picturesque  ;  a 
square  hall  built  some  time  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, adorned  with  a  pediment  and  pilasters, 
in  front  a  terrace,  at  the  back  gardens,  all 
around  it  a  park;  the  house  which  we  set 
down  naturally  to  a  county  family. 

The  young  man's  spirits  fell  as  he  stood 
before  his  frigid  hostess,  and  thought  of  the 
bare  hall  in  which  he  had  been  received,  and 
the  echoing  footsteps,  and  the  gaunt  break- 
fast-room where  he  was  standing.  However, 
he  had  come  on  business,  and  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said. 

"I  will  show  you,"  said  the  lady,  "the 
place  which  will  be  your  studio.  We  must 
go  at  once  if  we  wish  to-catch  the  daylight." 

She  led  him  across  a  great  bare  hall.  It 
ought  to  have  been  laid  with  mats  and  skins; 
the  walls  should  have  been  covered  with 
spears,  pikes,  swords  and  tapestry;  there 
should  have  been  armor  and  coats  of  arms; 
the  empty  fireplace  should  have  been  gleam- 
ing with  andirons  and  piled  up  with  blazing 
logs.  There  was  nothing;  the  hall  was  quite 
empty  of  furniture  or  ornament.  The  broad 
staircase  should  have  had  a  broad  thick  car- 
pet; it  had  nothing  but  a  narrow  strip  of 
common  stair-carpet,  such  as  one  finds  in  a 
little  villa.  On  the  landing  there  were  marks 
asifpictur.es  had  been  hanging  in  the  panels, 
but  there  was  nothing;  the  stair-carpet  came 
to  an  end,  and  one  walked  on  the  echoing 
boards. 

The  lady  led  her  guest  into  a  gallery,  run- 
ning along  the  whole  length  of  the  house;  a 
narrow  gallery,  but  cheerful  with  the  row  of 
lofty  windows.  On  the  lower  part  of  the 
walls  were  shelves  for  books,  protected  by 
brass  wires  so  that  no  one  should  read  any 
of  the  books.  But  they  were  gone;  the 
shelves  were  empty.     Above,  in  the  panels, 
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were  portraits  in  oil,  for  the  most  part  of  very 
inferior  production.  "I  am  brought  here," 
thought  the  artist,  "  to  add  one  more  to  this 
very  second-rate  collection.  It  is  not  com- 
plimentary." 

"This  was  the  library,"  said  the  lady, 
"until  the  books  were  taken  away.  I  think 
you  will  find  a  good  light  at  the  north  end  for 
your  studio.  My  daughter  will  meet  you  to- 
morrow morning.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
make  your  arrangements  at  once,  in  readi- 
ness. Your  room  is  the  door  next  to  this,  on 
the  right.     Your  things  have  been  taken  up." 

She  left  him  in  the  library;  the  painter 
easily  found  his  own  room,  brought  out  the 
easel  and  his  tools,  arranged  his  canvas  and 
put  out  his  pallet  and  paints  at  the  end  of 
the  library  which  afforded  him  the  best  light. 
This  little  arrangement  took  him  some  time; 
before  he  had  finished  the  early  evening  fell 
upon  the  place. 

When  everything  was  ready,  he  sat  down  in 
a  window-seat  and  looked  about  him.  There 
were  about  twenty  portraits  on  the  walls,  rep- 
resenting men  and  women  chiefly  of  the  last 
century.  Being  himself  a  portrait-painter, 
this  young  man  was  not  in  the  least  astonish- 
ed to  find  the  faces  in  the  picture-frames  be- 
ginning in  the  twilight  to  assume  queer 
shapes  and  strange  expressions.  Some  of 
them  threatened  vindicatively — why  ?  Some 
of  them  scowled  jealously — why?  Some 
looked  malignantly  upon  the  young  man — 
was  it  not  jealousy  of  the  artist  ? 

One  picture  attracted  his  attention  more 
than  all  the  others  put  together.  It  was  the 
portrait  of  a  girl.  In  the  declining  light  he 
could  see  that  the  picture  was  very  poorly 
and  mechanically  painted;  but  even  a  bad 
artist  could  not  disapprove  the  fact  that  he 
was  painting  a  very  remarkable  face — a  face 
quite  out  of  the  common ;  not  beautiful  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  lovely;  full  of 
soft  sweetness,  with  eyes  such  as  might  drive 
a  man  to  even  madness  with  yearning  for 
them. 

He  stood  before  this  picture,  trying  to  make 
out  what  it  would  be  like  if  the  artist  had 
been  able  to  endow  it  with  life.  It  grew  al- 
most dark;  suddenly  the  face  seemed  to 
stand  out  of  the  canvas,  the  eyes  which  were 
there  would  follow  one  round  the  room;  they 
became  filled  with  a  strange  light.     It  seem- 


ed to  the  young  man    as    if    they  challenged 
admiration — a  truly  feminine  thing  to  do. 

This  young  man  was  not  in  the  least  af- 
fected by  nerves  or  by  ghostly  terrors;  but 
suddenly  he  was  seized  with  a  shuddering 
and  walked  hastily  out  of  the  gallery.  At 
the  door  he  turned  and  looked  back.  The 
last  gray  gleam  from  the  west  fell  upon  that 
portrait,  and  the  eyes  looked  upon  him  re- 
proachfully. Why?  He  shuddered  again 
and  went  out,  closing  the  door.  All  through 
the  great  empty  shell  of  a  house  the  noise  of 
that  door  echoed  and  reverberated. 

It  was  then  half-past  four.  What  was  he 
to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  day?  He  slowly 
descended  the  stairs;  he  stood  in  the  empty 
hall;  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  echoed  up 
and  down  the  stairs  and  from  wall  to  wall. 
Heavens!  what  a  silent  house!  While  he 
stood  wondering  the  same  old  footman  who 
had  received  him  came  out  to  his  assistance. 
"I  will  show  you  your  room,"  he  said; 
"this  way,  sir."  He  led  him  into  a  morning- 
room,  poorly  furnished  withrJone  table,  one 
arm-chair  and  two  ordinary  chairs;  there  was 
a  shelf  with  a  few  books;  there  were  pens, 
ink  and  paper;  there  was  a  fire  burning  in 
the  grate.  "My  lady  says  you  will  please 
make  this  room  your  own  during  your  stay. 
My  lady's  health  will  not  permit  her  to  pass 
the  evening  with  you.  There  are  books,  she 
says;  and  if  there  is  anything  you  want  will 
you  please  ring  for  me?" 

"  I  shall  do  very  well,"  he  replied. 

"Dinner  at  half-past  seven,"  the  footman 
went  on.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  my 
lady  can't  abide  tobacco.  It  would  be  as 
much  as  my  place  is  worth  to  smell  of  tobac- 
co; and  I  think,  sir" —  He  sniffed  with 
curiosity  almost  scientific. 

The  young  man  frowned.  "Very  well." 
he  said. 

At  half-past  seven  the  footman  led  him  to 
the  dining-room,  where  he  found  the  lady 
waiting  for  him.  It  was  a  dismantled  dining- 
room.  There  was  a  makeshift  table,  a  hum- 
ble kind  of  sideboard,  and  a  few  chairs.  The 
walls  had  been  stripped.  He  looked  round 
for  the  daughter,  but  she  did  not  appear. 
Dinner  was  simply  terrible;  the  lady  spoke 
not  a  single  word,  the  claret  would  have  been 
dear  at  twelve  shillings,  the  things  were  ill- 
dressed    and    ill-served.     When  it  was    over 
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the  lady  rose  and  stiffly  wished  him  good- 
night. He  returned  to  his  own  room.  De- 
cidedly his  visit  promised  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  excitement  and  adventure. 

"The  house,"  he  said,  "  is  empty;  all  the 
furniture  has  been  taken  out  of  it,  presuma- 
bly to  be  sold.  They  are  therefore  hard  up. 
Why  was  not  her  ladyship  in  the  drawing- 
room  to  receive  me?  Because  there  is  no 
drawing-room.  That's  the  explanation. 
They  live  in  the  smaller  rooms,  furnished 
anyhow.  There  has  been  a  crash.  Yet  they 
are  going  to  pay  me  a  hundred  guineas  for 
the  portrait.  I  suppose  it  is  the  fiance  who 
pays.  I  wonder  who  he  is.  I  wonder  what 
sort  of  a  girl  it  is.  I  wonder  what  makes  the 
lady  so  cold.  I  wonder" —  He  yawned. 
"  If  I  could  smoke  a  pipe  up  the  chimney — I 
suppose  not.  I  wonder  how  I  will  get 
through  the  evening." 

At  ten  o'clock  he  went  to  his  bedroom;  it 
was  a  small  room  paneled  with  dark  cedar, 
beyond  the  power  of  any  candle  to  light  up. 
That  it  was  furnished  with  a  carved  four- 
poster  was  to  be  expected.  The  young  man 
put  out  the  light  and  mounted  the  steps  by 
which  one  ascended  magnificently  to  that 
bed.     Heavens!     How  silent  the  house  was! 

The  reader  expects  a  ghost;  it  was  quite 
the  kind  of  house  where  ghosts  are  seen;  old 
and  with  broad  corridors  and  stately  stairs 
and  paneled  rooms  and  painted  ceilings  and 
ancient  furniture.  Moreover,  the  house  was 
haunted  by  a  silence  which  was  supernatural. 
There  was,  however,  no  ghost,  but  there  was 
a  dream. 

You  have  seen  that  among  the  family  por- 
traits in  the  library  there  was  one  which 
struck  this  painter  for  the  beauty  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  his  dream  the  woman  of  this  por- 
trait appeared  to  him  and  spoke  to  him. 
"You  are  going,"  she  said,  "  to  paint  my 
great-great-niece.  She  has  got  something  of 
my  face.  Give  her  all  my  beauty,  all  my 
vivacity.  No;  not  to  take  it  from  the  thing 
they  call  my  portrait.  The  limner  was  a 
coarse  and  common  creature;  he  could  not 
understand  grace,  and  he  could  not  recognize 
vivacity.  You  must  take  my  portrait  from 
mySelf — at  once.  And,  above  all,  remember 
the  expression.  Young  man,  you^appear  to 
be  different  from  that  limner;  he  got  a  guinea 
for  the  portrait    and    lay  at  the  village  ale- 


house. Remember  I  am  all  vivacity  and 
sprightliness.  And  in  my  golden  locks  lie 
twenty  thousand  smiling  Cupids,  every  one 
armed  with  a  fatal  dart,  and  my  eyes  are  the 
eyes  of  Venus,  goddess  of  love,  soft  and 
smiling,  promising  ten  thousand  joys — my 
lovers  told  me  so.     Come!" 

In  the  morning  the  young  man  was  called 
at  nine.  He  started  into  wakefulness,  his 
mind  aflame  with  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
the  dream-woman.  He  could  not  wait;  he 
flung  himself  into  his  clothes  and  went  into 
the  library  to  see  her  portrait.  There  it  was, 
the  presentation  of  a  beautiful  girl  drawn 
with  a  wooden  fidelity.  But  where  was  the 
sprightliness?  Where  was  the  vivacity? 
Where  were  the  Cupids  in  the  curls  ?  And 
where  were  the  eyes  of  Venus,  soft  and  smil- 
ing? Alas!  They  were  not  there.  Nothing 
was  there  except  the  regular  contour,  the 
oval  face  and  the  curls;  in  the  eyes  reigned 
dulness,  and  the  hair-dresser,  not  Cupid  at 
all,  was  visible  in  the  artificial  regularity  of 
the  curls. 

His  eye  fell  upon  the  easel  which  he  had 
set  up  the  day  before;  something  was  on  the 
canvas.  He  walked  across  the  room  to  look 
at  it.  Heavens!  There  was  the  portrait  of 
his  dream-woman,  roughly-executed  in  chalk 
— he  looked  at  his  thumb — yes,  and  by  him- 
self. A  rough  design,  but  it  was  there,  and 
it  was  true;  the  portrait  might  have  taken 
half  an  hour,  no  more;  but  everything  was 
there — a  face  of  loveliness  unsurpassed,  a  look 
of  vivacity  extraordinary,  eyes  and  lips  and 
curls  that  breathed  love  and  sweetness. 

This  young  man  was  not  of  a  kind  to  con- 
cern himself  with  ghosts.  He  had  no  terror 
of,  nor  any  belief  in,  supernatural  visitations. 
All  he  understood  was  that  he  had  somehow 
been  attracted  by  a  portrait,  that  he  had 
dreamed  about  it,  that  in  his  dream  he  en- 
dowed the  original  of  this  portrait  with 
charms  which  she  perhaps  never  possessed, 
and  that  under  the  influence  of  the  dream  he 
had  got  out  of  bed  and  actually,  in  the  dark, 
rubbed  into  the  canvas  her  face  as  he  saw  it, 
loving  and  ravishing. 

"  I've  been  sleep-walking,"  he  murmured. 
"  Lucky  for  me  that  was  only  the  library." 

He  went  back  to  his  room  in  meditative 
mood.  Sleep-walking  is  never  a  pleasant 
thing  to  think  about;  sleep-walking  combined 
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with  portrait-painting  is  rather  terrifying. 
If  dreams  are  to  be  reproduced  by  the 
somnambulist,  Heaven  only  knows  what 
things  may  be  depicted  upon  the  canvas,  or 
what  charges  may  be  brought  against  an 
artist! 


He  breakfasted  alone.  After  breakfast  he 
sent  word  to  the  lady  that  he  was  at  her 
service  at  any  time  that  would  be  convenient. 
At  eleven  o'clock  he  awaited  his  sitter.  By 
this  time  he  had  removed  the  canvas  with 
the  chalk  sketch  and  had  replaced  it  by  an- 
other. 

The  lady  entered  the  room,  bringing  her 
daughter  with  her.  The  painter  saw  a  girl 
slight,  fair,  tall;  she  was  certainly  beautiful, 
so  far  as  features  can  make  a  girl  beautiful; 
but  there  was  a  look  in  her  face  of  settled  de- 
spondency. A  girl  of  twenty-one  or  so  ought 
not  to  wear  such  sadness  in  her  face;  it  is  not 
natural.  As  the  artist  gazed  upon  the  face 
he  became  aware  of  a  wonderful  resem- 
blance. The  features,  the  face,  the  eyes, 
were  the  same  as  those  of  his  dream-woman; 
but  not  the  expression. 

The  lady  did  not  introduce  her  daughter, 
she  merely  said,  "Where  will  you  place  the 
sitter's  chair?"  She  criticised  the  pose,  she 
suggested  changes.  She  was  satisfied  at  last; 
she  took  a  chair  and  looked  on  while  the  sit- 
ting lasted. 

It  lasted  for  an  hour;  then  the  girl  rose, 
without  expressing  the  least  interest  in  the 
picture  or  even  looking  at  it,  and  left  the 
room. 

"What  do  you  think  of  your  subject?" 
asked  the  lady. 

"She   has  a    very    beautiful    face   and   a 
shapely  head.     Unfortunately"  — 
"What  is  unfortunate?" 
"Her  expression.     There  is  a  melancholy 
in  her  face  which  would  be  fatal  to  her  por- 
trait, unless  one  was  painting  Ariadne." 

"  The  melancholy  will  vanish  before  long. 
Meantime  you  need  not  transfer  that  part  of 
her  face  to  the  canvas." 

"If  you  desire — if  you  wish — if  you  au- 
thorize— I  will  paint  your  daughter  as  she 
ought  to  be — as  she  was,  perhaps,  originally." 
"You  mean  with  vivacity  and  cheerfulness. 
My  daughter  is,  naturally,  the  most  vivacious 
girl  possible.     There  are  reasons — I  need  not 


state  them — why  this  cheerfulness  is  for  the 
moment,  I  do  not  say  destroyed,  rather  sus- 
pended. You  cannot,  belie,  e  me,  put  too 
much  light  and  cheerfulness  into  her  face." 

When  the  lady  left  him  he  took  up  the 
canvas  with  the  portrait  of  the  dream  upon 
it  and  substituted  it  for  the  doleful  face  he 
had  just  begun. 


So  the  sittings  began;  so  they  went  on, 
day  after  day,  always  the  same.  The  girl 
came  with  her  mother,  took  her  seat,  and 
moved  not  so  much  as  a  finger  while  the  sit- 
ting lasted.  She  took  no  notice  of  the  artist, 
not  even  to  recognize  his  presence;  she  paid 
no  attention  to  the  picture;  she  would  not 
even  look  at  it.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  she 
was  invisible;  she  did  not  appear  at  break- 
fast or  at  dinner.  If  the  artist  went  out  into 
the  park  or  the  gardens  he  never  met  her, 
and  he  never  heard  her  voice  or  passed  her 
in  the  house.  He  began,  however,  to  under- 
stand that  the  portrait  was  painted  against 
her  wish,  and  that  she  consented  to  sit  only 
in  obedience  to  her  mother.  The  mother, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  most  anxious  about 
the  picture.  She  watched  it  eagerly,  she 
criticised,  she  questioned;  here  the  light  was 
too  strong,  here  it  was  too  weak,  here  she 
wanted  more  color.  Her  eagerness  about 
the  picture  was  certainly  remarkable;  it  was 
evidently  intended  for  something  more  than 
a  mere  family  portrait  to  hang  on  the  walls. 
Once  the  artist  offered  some  kind  of  apol- 
ogy for  the  joyousness  of  the  face.  I  have 
made  it  too — too  joyous,  perhaps." 

"No,  you  cannot  put  too  much  happiness 
into  the  face.  Of  course,  there* is  no  such 
thing  as  happiness  in  the  world,  we  all  know 
that.  But  young  girls  sometimes  dream  of 
happiness.  My  girl  did.  If  they  only 
knew!" 

"Pray,"   she  asked,    after   a   pause,  "are 
you  married  yet,  or  engaged  ?" 
"Neither — yet." 

"You  will  be,  some  time  or  other.  You 
look  like  a  young  man  who  is  born  to  dream 
of  happiness.  Then  you  will  learn  the  truth 
— will  learn  the  truth." 

"I  hops  not.  I  would  rather  continue  in 
a  dream." 

"If  man  knew  woman  he  would  hate  her. 
If  woman  knew  man  she  would  loathe  him." 
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"And  this  cloud  of  melancholy — do  you 
think  it  will  vanish  in  time  ?" 

"  When  young  people  know  nothing  of  the 
truth  they  live  in  a  fool's  paradise.  My 
daughter  fancied  herself  in  love.  I  only  tell 
you  what  you  must  have  guessed;  then  she 
was  as  animated  as  you  have  represented 
her.  She  cannot  put  that  dream  to  the  test 
of  reality,  so  she  became  sad.  She  has  to 
realize  the  true  meaning  of  life  and  its  du- 
ties; and  this  makes  her  still  more  melan- 
choly. In  a  few  months,  when  she  has 
learned  what  things  really  mean,  the  melan- 
choly will  vanish  and  then  the  resignation 
which  marks  the  average  human  face  will 
take  its  place." 

"  Then  what  will  become  of  the  picture?" 

"It  will  be  for  her,  and  for  me,  a  memory 
of  the  past.  For  another  person,  also  deeply 
concerned,  it  will  be  a  hope,  never  to  be 
realized,  of  the  future." 

So  she  left  the  painter. 

"You  have  been  in  love — very  much  in 
love,"  the  artist  addressed  his  portrait; 
"and  you  had  to  give  him  up.  Why?  The 
usual  obstacle,  I  suppose,  want  of  money. 
Her  ladyship  evidently  expects  much  money. 
Where  is  the  chap,  I  wonder  ?  He  ought  to 
carry  you  off  to  Gretna  Green.  With  such  a 
face  and  such  a  look  you  would  enjoy  being 
carried  off  to  Gretna  Green.  And  who  is  the 
other  fellow — the  happy  fellow  who  will  look 
at  the  portrait  and  will  expect  you  to  put  in 
these  smiles  and  this  vivacity  ?  Happy 
bridegroom!     Happy  bride  !" 


The  sittings  lasted  a -fortnight.  By  that 
time  the  portrait  was  so  far  advanced  that 
there  remained  only  some  part  of  the  dress 
and  some  part  of  the  background,  which 
could  be  finished  in  London.  The  head  and 
face  were  quite  finished.  Even  her  ladyship 
was  satisfied  at  last  that  they  could  not  be 
improved  by  any  touch  or  any  alteration. 
The  girl's  face  stood  out  from  the  canvas 
strong  and  clear,  a  marked  personality.  She 
was  perfectly  happy;  the  world  was  to  her 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  Her  loveli- 
ness was  of  the  kind  that  wants  sunshine;  in 
her  hand  she  had  a  letter;  the  artist  intro- 
duced the  letter  just  to  suggest  the  reason  for 
her  happiness,  which  was  greater  than  could 
be  accounted  for  by  mere  youth. 


The  last  sitting  came  to  an  end.  As  the 
clock  struck  twelve  the  girl  rose  and  turned 
to  go. 

"You  have  not  seen  your  portrait,"  said 
her  mother.  "It  is  going  up  to  town  to-day. 
Won't  you  look  at  it  once  before  you  go  ?" 

She  sullenly  obeyed.  Then  she  turned  to 
the  artist  with  a  flush  on  her  cheek  and  a 
new  light  in  her  eyes. 

"How  dare  you  paint  me  smiling  and 
laughing?  How  dare  you  paint  me  as  if  I 
was  happy?" 

"I  paint  your  face,"  he  replied,  "  as  na- 
ture intended  it  to  be.  You  were  made  for 
happiness.     You  ought  to  be  happy." 

"Made  for  happiness?"  she  repeated, 
turning  to  her  mother.  "Why  am  I  not 
happy,  then?" 

"You  will  be,"  said  her  mother.  "In  a 
very  few  months  you  will  understand  the 
realities  of  life.  They  are  position  and  rank, 
wealth  and  power.  There  is  nothing  else, 
believe  me.     All  the  rest  is  will-o'-the-wisp." 

She  shook  her  head.  "Take  your  lying 
picture,"  she  said  to  the  artist,  "  out  of  my 
sight.  I  should  like  to  cut  it  to  pieces  and 
burn  it.  If  life  has  nothing  but  position  and 
wealth,  paint  me  with  despair  upon  my  face. 
That  is  what  nature  intended."  She  flung 
out  of  the  room.  And  this  was  all  the 
discourse  the  painter  ever  had  with  his  sit- 
ter. 


The  artist  took  his  picture  back  to  Lon- 
don. He  had  had  a  curious  experience. 
Here  was  a  girl,  it  was  quite  clear,  going  to 
be  forced  into  marriage  against  her  will  and 
tho  her  heart  was  given  to  another  man. 
Not  a  meek  girl,  who  would  sit  down  and  do 
what  she  was  told  and  then  languish  away — 
not  at  all;  a  girl  who  would  make  no  dis- 
guise of  her  repugnance,  and  would  go  into 
her  new  life  rebelliously — perhaps  to  end  it 
disastrously.  He  looked  at  his  picture. 
There  was  the  look  of  possible  rebellion,  of 
stubborn  resolution;  the  picture,  as  all  good 
portraits  should  do,  contained  more  than  the 
painter  had  thought  of  when  he  painted  it. 
"  I  do  not  envy  the  man,"  said  the  artist. 

He  sent  it  to  the  Academy.  It  was  ac- 
cepted and  hung  in  a  good  position.  And 
the  loveliness  of  the  face  caused  a  little 
crowd  all  day  long  to  gather  round  it. 
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Now  on  the  day  of  the  Private  View,  but 
in  the  morning,  the  girl's  mother,  accompa- 
nied by  a  gentleman,  made  straight  for  the 
picture.  The  gentleman  was  in  all  respects 
com  me  il  fant;  properly  dressed,  properly 
groomed,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  good- 
looking  as  men  go.  As  he  passed  through 
the  room,  one  or  two  who  knew  him  by  sight 
whispered:  "Lord  S.  He's  engaged  to  the 
girl  of  that  portrait  on  the  other  side — very 
pretty  girl." 

He  stood  before  the  picture,  but  his  face 
did  not  express  gratification.  He  turned  to 
the  mother. 

"This  is  intended,"  he  said,  "by  the  fel- 
low who  painted  it  as  a  portrait  of  Marga- 
ret ?" 

"  Yes.     A  wonderful  likeness,  is  it  not  ?" 

Now  if  the  painter  had  been  present — un- 
fortunately he  was  not — he  would  have  un- 
derstood certain  things.  For  a  heavy  cloud 
fell  upon  the  man's  face;  his  lower  lip  pro- 
truded in  very  ugly  fashion.  "  I  should  very 
much  like,  I  confess,"  he  said,  "  to  see  Mar- 
garet resemble  this  portrait.  So  far  she  is  as 
cold  as  ice.  I  didn't  know  she  could  smile. 
I  confess  that  I  thought  I  was  going  to  marry 
a  statue." 

"You  shall  see  her  after  marriage." 

"Yes,  no  doubt,"  he  interrupted.  "But 
I  will  see  her  like  this  before  marriage.  Since 
she  can  smile  and  laugh  and  be  happy  when 
I  am  not  with  her,  I  shall  make  it  my  busi- 
ness to  find  out  why  she  cannot  laugh  and 
be  happy  when  I  am   with  her." 

With  these  words  he  left  his  companion 
and  walked  away,  and  Margaret's  mother 
sank  into  a  seat  with  white  and  terrified  face. 
The  painter  had  made  the  girl  too  joyous, 
you  see. 


The  Royal  Academy  keeps  its  doors  open, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  till  the  end  of  July. 

It  was  in  the  morning  of  a  day  in  the  last 
week  that  the  portrait-painter  of  whom  we 
have  been  speaking,  paid  a  farewell  visit  to 
the  Exhibition.  He  had  three  portraits  exhib- 
ited, and  on  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  the 
pictures  were  all  going  off  to  their  owners. 
He  also  had  in  his  pocket  a  letter  from  the 
lady: 

"  Dear  sir,"  it  ran,  "  will  you  kindly  for- 
ward   on    the    close    of    the     Exhibition,    my 


daughter's    portrait    to  Christopher    Armiger, 
Esq.,  Bendor  Mansions,  Brook  Street,  W." 

"Armiger?"  he  repeated,  "Armiger? 
There  was  an  Armiger  at  Pembroke — Chris- 
topher Armiger,  too.  I  suppose  she  has 
married  him  and  has  not  exchanged  sadness 
for  resignation  in  a  world  where  there  is  no 
happiness." 

He  made  his  way  to  the  picture;  it  was  the 
best  he  had  ever  done;  "  but  then,"  he  said, 
"  I  was  helped  by  that  most  providential 
dream.  It  isn't  her  face — it  is  the  face  of 
her  great-great-aunt.  I  wish  I  could  see 
more  of  the  lady.  I  wish  she  would  come 
to  me  again  in  a  vision  of  the  night;  but 
she  won't.  What  a  face  it  is!  Did  one 
ever  see  more  happiness  in  any  human 
face?  What  did  the  mother  say  ?  "  Noth- 
ing but  a  dream."  "If  man  knew  woman 
he  would  hate  her;  if  woman  knew  man  she 
would  loathe  him."  "Now  she  is  married 
with  all  her  sadness  upon  her — and  that 
heavy  black  cloud  which  spoiled  her  face. 
Who  could  marry  a  girl  with  all  the  signs  of 
disgust  stamped  upon  her,  visible  beneath 
the  bridal  veil  ?" 

"Armiger— Armiger,  of  Pembroke — why 
— I  remember  now;  he  had  no  money — not  a 
sou;  he  came  up  to  town,  like  any  other  fel- 
low, to  make  his  fortune.  Armiger —  There 
was  another  Christopher  Armiger,  I  sup- 
pose." And  so  he  went  on  in  his  mind, 
while  his  eyes  rested  with  ever-increasing 
pleasure  on  the  lovely  girl  ot  his  can- 
vas. 

While  he  was  sitting  there  a  couple  came 
along  and  planted  themselves  between  the 
seat  and  the  canvas. 

"  Do  you  like  it,  Christie?" 

The  painter  started.  He  recognized  the 
voice,  which  he  had  only  heard  once. 

"  Do  you  like  it  ?"  the  girl  repeated. 

"  Like  it?  Madge  mine,  it  is  splendid! 
Only,  of  course,"  the  man's  voice  dropped; 
' '  it  does  not  do  you  justice.  Nothing  could — 
nothing  could." 

She  laughed.  She  turned  her  head  to 
smile  upon  him.  It  was  the  girl  of  the  por- 
trait. And  she  had  gone  back  to  the  happi- 
ness of  her  former  dream!  Her  face  expressed 
all  the  vivacity,  sprightlinessand  joy  that  the 
artist  had  put  into  the  picture.  Wonderful! 
Then  Christopher — who  was  Christopher?  It 
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must  have  been  the    first  man,  after  all,  not 
the  second. 

"  It  is  exactly  like  you,  Madge,"  the  lover, 
who  was  also  the  bridegroom,  whispered, 
"when — that  day — in  the  garden — oh,  you 
were  so  full  of  happiness,  and  it  made  me  so 
proud." 

"  Foolish  boy!"  she  said.  "Theysaythe 
portrait  is  like  that  of  my  great-great-aunt 
Dorothy.  We  have  got  it  painted  and  hang- 
ing in  the  library.  But  her  picture  wants 
life.  The  original  was  full  of  vivacity  and 
sprightliness.     There  are    some  verses    ad- 


dressed to  her — silly  extravagancies,  you 
know.  I've  got  a  copy  locked  up  some- 
where. 

'Venus  herself  is  in  thine  eyes  revealed, 
And  every  curl  a  Cupid  keeps  concealed.' ' 

"I  must  read  the  whole  of  that  adorable 
poem,"  said  Christopher.  "Meanwhile,  we 
shall  have  the  portrait  all  to  ourselves  in  a 
few  days." 

They  passed  on. 

"  I  wonder!"  said  the  painter,  looking  atter 
them. 

London,  England. 


WASHINGTON'S  FOREIGN   POLICY   AND 
THE  PHILIPPINES. 

BY   JAMES    ALBERT   WOODBURN, 

Professor  of  American  History,  Indiana  University. 


In  discussing  our  policy  in  the  Philippines 
conservative  writers  who  oppose  the  expan- 
sion of  our  power  and  influence  in  the  East 
generally  assume  that  to  acquire  territory 
across  the  seas  would  be  vitally  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  and  policies  instituted  by 
Washington  and  the  revered  fathers  of  the 
Republic.  The  English-American  mind  will 
always  be  much  influenced  by  the  precedents 
of  the  past.  Not  to  break  violently  with  the 
past  is  one  of  the  maxims  of  Anglo-Saxon 
politics.  However  unreasonable  it  may  ap- 
pear to  the  radical  mind  who  cares  little  for 
tradition,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  alike  in  a 
political  as  in  a  religious  cause,  that  proof  of 
ancient  years  is  great  gain.  Therefore,  all 
parties  on  all  sides  of  all  questions  are  usually 
found  appealing  for  support  to  the  examples 
of  the  past.  Occasionally  a  statesman  of 
great  force  and  original  mind  may  break 
away  from  the  precedents  of  a  century  and 
set  a  new  precedent  for  the  centuries  to 
come.  Mr.  Reed  did  this  in  his  notable  and 
worthy  struggle  for  a  better  method  of  de- 
termining a  quorum  in  the  House.  But 
usually  by  such  conduct  in  public  men  our 
feelings  and  habits  are  offended,  and  the  in- 
stinct which  bids  us  seek  safety  in  the  old 
paths  binds  us  to  the  past — to  the  old  poli- 
cies that  have  been  tried,  to  the  old  ways  that 
have  been  trod. 


But  the  past  should  not  be  misinterpreted 
nor  its  policies  mistaken  for  principles.  Does 
the  foreign  policy  instituted  by  Washington 
and  carried  forward  by  Jefferson  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  condemn  to  day  the  policy  of 
national  expansion  ?  Would  the  application 
of  the  old  statesmanship  to  our  present 
problems  restrict  our  territory  and  the  oper- 
ation of  our  republican  principles  to  their 
present  limits  ?  These  questions  can  be  an- 
swered only  as  we  come  to  see  the  policy  of 
,our  early  statesmen  in  the  light  of  their 
times. 

The  best  sources  for  the  study  of  Wash- 
ington's foreign  policy  are  found  in  two  of 
his  well-known  State  papers  —  the  Procla- 
mation of  Neutrality,  April  23d,  1793,  and 
the  Farewell  Address,  September  17th,  1796. 
A  study  of  these  two  documents  will  give 
one  the  substance  of  what  Washington  be- 
lieved should  be  the  policy  of  the  new  nation 
toward  foreign  States  and  foreign  complica- 
tions. The  first  announced  a  policy  for  the 
circumstances  of  the  times;  the  second  set 
forth  a  rule  of  national  action,  to  guide  the 
public  councils  in  times  to  come. 

The  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  announced 
that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  Great 
Britain  and  France.  "  The  duty  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  require,"  said  Washing- 
ton, "that  they  should    with    sincerity  and 
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good  faith  adopt  and  pursue  a  conduct 
friendly  and  impartial  toward  the  belligerent 
Powers."  The  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were,  accordingly,  exhorted  carefully  to  avoid 
all  acts  tending  to  contravene  such  relation, 
and  warned  that  any  one  who  aided  hostili- 
ties against  one  of  the  belligerents  rendered 
himself  liable  to  prosecution. 

The  country  was  at  that  time  rent  with 
fierce  factions — an  English  faction  and  a 
French  faction,  each  seeking  to  commit 
America  to  the  interest  of  one  of  the  com- 
batants in  the  existing  European  war.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  at  that  time.  Changes  in  poli- 
tics and  policies  which  are  not  gradual,  which 
occur  on  lines  of  sharp  cleavage,  are  gener- 
ally accompanied  by  excitement  and  resist- 
ance. Washington's  policy,  tho  in  harmony 
with  natural  national  development,  was  a 
radical  departure.  He  broke  with  tradition, 
and  marked  out  a  new  path.  Before  1789 
such  a  thing  as  our  impartiality  or  neutrality 
in  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
had  never  been  heard  of  in  America.  A 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  Treaty  of 
Peace,  a  new  Constitution — these  are  mere 
parchments,  and  parchments  do  not  change 
national  habits.  All  our  lives  we  had  been 
but  an  extension  of  Europe,  an  appendage  of 
European  States.  What  concerned  them 
concerned  us;  their  agitations  agitated  us. 
We  had  no  separate  interests,  nor  concerns, 
nor  policies.  During  our  war  for  independ- 
ence we  had  been  in  alliance  with  France; 
and  we  had  pledged  ourselves  to  her  by  our 
solemn  public  word  that  in  future  her  ene- 
mies should  be  ours  and  ours  hers.  Fur- 
ther, the  French  people  were  struggling  for 
liberty  and  republicanism,  and  her  cause 
naturally  excited  the  sympathy  of  Americans. 
In  1793,  therefore,  when  the  French  revo- 
lutionary wars  began,  the  burning  question 
dividing  this  nation  was  one  of  European 
politics.  To  which  of  the  contending  forces 
shall  we  give  our  help?  Arguments  for 
Britain  and  arguments  for  France  filled  the 
public  mind;  but  the  interests  of  America 
were  forgotten.  As  a  Spanish  traveler  is 
reported  to  have  said,  there  were  in  America 
many  Englishmen  and  many  Frenchmen 
but,  unfortunately,  there  were  no  Amer- 
icans. 


Essentially,  the  problem  confronting 
Washington  was  one  of  national  independ- 
ence. Shall  we  have  an  American  policy 
for  the  American  people,  or  shall  we  play  the 
part  of  a  weak  satellite  to  some  powerful 
European  favorite?  Was  it  possible  that  we 
should  pursue  an  independent  course  while 
these  two  European  nations  were  at  war? 
Was  this  what  our  independence  meant? 
Were  we  not  bound  to  ally  ourselves  with  one 
party  or  the  other  and  take  part  in  the  strug- 
gle ?  The  French  faction  insisted  with  vehe- 
mence that  we  should  ally  ourselves  with 
France  and  lend  her  our  aid,  in  accordance 
with  our  sacred  treaty  obligations  and  public 
declaration  of  1778.  It  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  that  Washington  was  enabled 
to  pursue  a  course  clearly  dictated  by  Amer- 
ican interests  and  independence.  He  main- 
tained a  fair  neutrality  and  saved  the  young 
nation  from  a  disastrous  war.  Washington's 
title  to  wisdom  has  been  long  and  well  estab- 
lished; but  nothing  in  his  great  life  ever  gave 
him  better  right  to  the  title  than  his  neutral- 
ity policy  of  1793.  Washington  believed  that 
America  had  a  right  to  act  for  America,  and 
that,  tho  European  nations  might  engage  in 
war,  we  still  had  the  right  to  live  in  peace. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  "it  is  the  proud- 
est trophy  of  our  Government  that  at  such  a 
time  Jefferson  could  formulate  against  France 
broad  principles  of  neutrality  to  which  time 
has  added  nothing." 

So  much  for  Washington's  policy.  This 
policy  was  based  upon  a  rule  of  national 
conduct,  the  rule  indicated  by  the  famous 
passage  in  his  Farewell  Address,  which  Wash- 
ington believed  should  guide  our  future 
policy: 

11  Nothing  is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent inveterate  antipathies  against  particular 
nations  and  passionate  attachment  for  others 
should  be  excluded;  and  that  in  place  of  them 
just  and  amicable  feelings  toward  all  should 
be  cultivated.  Excessive  partiality  for  one 
foreign  nation  and  excessive  dislike  for 
another,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see 
danger  only  on  one  side.  .  .  .  The  great 
rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign 
nations  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  rela- 
tions, to  have  with  them  as  little  political  con 
nection  as  possible.  Europe  has  a  set  of  pri- 
mary interests  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very 
remote  relation.     Hence  she  must  be  engaged 
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in  frequent  controversy  b,  the  1  ausea  o(    which 
arc  foreign  t<>  <>ur  concerns.     It  is    unwise  to 

implicate   ourselves  in    the  vicissitudes    of    her 
l>  ilitics,  her  friendships  or  her  enmities." 

Jefferson,  as  Secretary  of  State,  officially 
approved  the  policy  of  Washington,  and 
afterward,  as  President,  led  his  countrymen 
in  the  same  direction.  "  Let  our  affairs,"  he 
wrote,  "be  disentangled  from  those  of  all 
other  nations,  except  as  to  commerce."  And 
in  his  first  inaugural  address,  that  historic 
platform  of  American  democracy,  he  an- 
nounced as  a  cardinal  principle,  "peace, 
commerce  and  honest  friendship  with  all 
nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none." 
This,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  policy  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, begun  by  Washington,  continued  by 
Jefferson,  announced  by  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  followed  by  Lincoln  and  Seward: 
"  Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim  should 
be,  never  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils 
of  Europe;  our  second,  never  to  allow  Europe 
to  intermeddle  with  cis-Atlantic  affairs,"  as 
Jefferson  expressed  it. 

Such  has  been  the  national  desire  which 
we  have  steadily  pursued.  No  foreign  alli- 
ances, peace  with  all,  entanglements  with 
none.  If  statesmen  were  ever  vindicated  by 
time,  certainly  a  century  of  experience  has 
vindicated  the  policy  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson. 

Our  constant  territorial  expansion  during 
this  century  has  by  no  means  involved  a  de- 
pature  from  this  wise  policy.  To  depart  delib- 
erately and  without  apparent  necessity  from 
the  old  policy,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  a 
European  Power  and  thus  become  the  subject 
and  victim  of  the  rivalries,  jealousies,  hatreds 
and  hostilities  of  all  the  others, — those  who 
suggest  so  wide  a  departure  from  the  wise 
and  time-honored  policy  of  the  fathers 
should  at  least  show  that  our  changed  circum- 
stances and  needs  are  such  as  to  demand  it. 
But  those  who  make  no  distinction  between 
alliances  and  possessions  are  guilty  of  a  great 
confusion  in  terms. 

But  we  are  told  that  to  possess  the 
Philippines  may  lead  to  complications  and 
rivalries,  and  finally  to  alliances.  This 
is  very  true,  and  so  may  many  other  things. 
The  Nicaragua  Canal,  built  and  owned  under 
our    control,     may  do    so.     The  future  has 


many  possibilities,  and,  after  all,  it  must  be 
1  onfessed  that  what  we  do,  even  as  to  foreign 
alliances,  must  depend  upon  our  circum- 
stances. A  true  knowledge  of  the  public 
conduct  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  will 
lead  us  to  see  that  they  would  not  regard 
this  great  rule  of  national  conduct  as  inflexi- 
ble, binding  us  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Their  teaching  and  public  con- 
duct refute  such  a  view.  These  great  men 
were  statesmen.  They  believed  with  Burke, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  political  philosophers, 
that  statesmanship  is  the  science  of  circum- 
stances, and  that  nothing  absolute  can  be 
affirmed  in  politics.  If,  for  instance,  while 
deploring  war  and  seeking  to  restore  and 
preserve  the  peace  and  order  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, we  were  attacked  by  a  combination  of 
European  Powers,  does  any  one  suppose  that 
Washington  would  not  seek  the  aid  of  friend- 
ly alliances  and  all  other  means  of  defense 
which  God  might  place  in  our  hands?  In 
the  beginning  he  fought  in  alliance  with 
France.  What  Jefferson  would  have  done  in 
an  emergency,  in  the  interest  of  his  country, 
is  well  known.  Thoan  ideologist  in  politics, 
circumstances  were  the  decisive  factors  with 
him  in  affairs  of  State.  When  French  power 
threatened  our  interests  and  expansion  in 
Louisiana,  Jefferson,  whose  passion  was 
peace,  who  was  more  Gallican  than  Anglican 
in  his  sympathies,   wrote: 

"  The  day  France  takes  possession  of  New 
Orleans  seals  the  union  of  two  nations  who  in 
conjunction  can  maintain  exclusive  possession 
of  the  ocean.  From  that  moment  we  must 
marry  ourselves  to  the  British  fleet  and  na- 
tion." 

Such  an  alliance  would  have  been  very 
contrary  to  his  tastes  and  inconsistent  with 
his  oft-repeated  precepts;  but  with  Jefferson, 
as  with  Washington,  the  circumstances  and 
interests  of  his  country  were  decisive. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  precedents,  historic 
traditions,  political  principles  or  early  states- 
manship, which  should  prevent  our  further 
territorial,  political  and  commercial  expan- 
sion. We  are  not  in  bondage  to  the  past. 
We  are  free  to  discuss  this  question  on  its 
merits.  Not  a  generation  has  passed  in 
American  history  without  a  territorial  en- 
largement, and  most  of  these  were  stranger 
and    more    startling     than    the    ones     now 
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proposed.  Our  purchase  and  admission  of 
Louisiana  were  far  more  alarming  and  uncon- 
stitutional to  Josiah  Ouincy  than  is  our 
possession  of  the  Philippines  to  Massachu- 
setts public  men  to-day.  That  wise  expan- 
sion of  Ouincy's  time,  among  strange  races 
and  the  "wild  men  of  the  West,"  was  de- 
nounced as  a  revolution  which  would  justify 
secession  and  disunion.  But  who  questions 
its  wisdom  and  policy  to-day? 

Our  interests  and  the  interests  of  Christian 


civilization  and  good  government  throughout 
the  world  should  determine  this  question. 
America  should  seek  peace  with  all  nations 
and  pursue  it  earnestly.  She  should  neither 
seek  alliances  nor  turn  from  her  course  from 
fear  of  them.  She  should  take  counsel  of 
her  faith,  not  of  her  fears,  and  enter  the 
"open  door  "  to  use  her  power  and  influence 
wherever  she  can  for  the  higher  freedom,  the 
better  order  and  the  good  government  of  the 
world. 


THE  WAVES  THAT  COME  FROM  OUTER  SPACE. 


BY    PROF.    JOHN    TROWBRIDGE, 

Director  of  the  Physical  Laboratory  of  Harvard  University 

The  strongest  impression  I  received  on 
ascending  a  snow-peak  in  Switzerland,  13,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  was  not  from  the  view  of 
the  lower  peaks,  whichextended  far  toward  the 
plains  of  Italy  like  a  tumultuous  sea  suddenly 
transfixed.     Impressive  as  this  scene  was,  I 


can  never  see.  The  short  waves  of  light 
beyond  the  visible  violet  in  the  sun's  spec- 
trum or  that  of  the  stars  affect  a  sensitive 
plate,  altho  these  waves  cannot  be  detected 
by  the  eye.  Can  we  go  further  and  believe, 
with  sure  ground   for  our   belief,  that  there 


do  not  recall  it  so  forcibly  as  the  conscious-     are  stars  which  can  never  be  revealed  by  our 
ness  of  the  perfect  silence  in  the  space  around      present     photographic     methods?      I    think 


and  above  me  Judging  by  one  sense  alone — 
that  of  hearing  unaided — a  traveler  through 
the  space  between  us  and  the  distant  stars 
apparently  might  conclude  that  there  were 
no  motions  which  could,  by  any  possibility, 
affect  his  sense  of  hearing.  Yet  certain  ex- 
periments which  I  shall  describe  show  how 
silent  waves  in  the  air  can  announce  their 
coming  by  audible  sound. 

The  space  between  us  and  the  furthest  star 
seems  cold  and  desolate,  silent  and  lifeless; 
yet  it  is  full  of  wonderful  wave-motions, 
which  we  are  just  beginning  to  interpret. 
We  see  the  light  of  the  sun;  we  feel  the  heat 
waves,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  distant  stars 
are  also  suns,  for  we  can  analyze  their  light; 
and  we  find  that  it  is  substantially  similar  to 
that  emitted  by  the  sun.  Do  we  also  re- 
ceive other  waves  from  the  stars  which  our 
present  instruments  cannot  detect  ?  This 
question  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  lead 
us  away  from  the  region  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge into  that  which,  perhaps,  maybe  termed 
intuitional  philosophy.  We  have,  however,  a 
justification  in  asking  this  question;  for  we 
can  photograph  stars  which  the  eye   of  man 


that  this  belief  rests  on  a  sure  foundation; 
for  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  glass 
lenses  of  our  telescopes  absorb  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  rays  of  light  from  the  stars; 
and  this  inevitable  loss  can  never  be  com- 
pensated by  making  larger  glass  lenses.  If 
the  lenses  could  be  made  of  quartz  of  a  suffi- 
cient size — since  quartz  absorbs  less  than 
glass — we  could  obtain  the  images  of  a  great 
number  of  stars  that  are  now  unrevealed. 
Such  lenses  seem  impossibletoobtain.  %Or  if  a 
very  large  concave  mirror  could  be  accurately 
constructed  and  properly  mounted  we  could 
obviate  the  loss  caused  by  glass  lenses,  and 
greatly  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  limits 
of  the  universe.  Such  a  mirror  may  be  con- 
structed; yet  we  have  still  another  formida- 
ble obstacle  which  cannot  be  overcome  by 
our  present  photographic  methods.  The 
waves  of  energy  which  constitute  light  meet 
with  a  serious  obstacle  when  they  impinge 
on  the  atoms  which  constitute  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  earth.  This  atmosphere 
seems  a  very  slight  affair  to  oppose  wave 
motion  to  such  a  serious  degree  that  it 
hides     the     limits     of     the     universe    from 
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us  ;  indeed,  an  observer  on  Mars  would 
have  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  the 
earth  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  or 
not.  Yet  this  comparatively  slight  envel- 
op of  air  and  vapor  extending  barely  to  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  completely  shuts  out  even 
our  photographic  view  of  very  distant  stars. 
If  we  could  observe  even  the  sun  and  the 
visible  stars  from  a  station  a  hundred  miles 
above  the  earth,  by  means  of  our  present 
methods  in  photography  we  should  find  a 
vast  realm  of  wave-motions  opened  to  us, 
and  the  apparent  solar  spectrum  might  be 
greatly  increased  in  length.  At  present, 
therefore,  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the 
extent  of  the  universe,  and  we  can  set  no 
limits.  Such  limits  have  been  set,  however. 
The  apparently  vast  collection  of  visible 
stars  is  said  not  to  be  so  vast  as  it  seems. 
The  visible  stars  seem  to  form  a  swarm  in 
space — shaped  somewhat  like  a  lens;  or  a 
vessel  consisting  of  one  saucer  covering 
another.  An  observer  in  the  middle  of  such 
a  lenticular  space  would  see  more  stars 
toward  the  edges  of  the  saucer  than  he  would 
at  right  angles  to  this  direction.  The  edges 
of  the  saucer  might,  therefore,  represent 
the  Milky  Way.  An  Egyptian  astronomer 
might  thus  have  arrived  at  a  conception  of 
the  limits  of  the  universe;  but  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  physicist  is  not  satisfied  with  this 
estimate;  it  is  better  satisfied  with  the  won- 
derful lines  of  Kipling: 

"  Beyond  the  path  of  the  outmost  sun  through 

utter  darkness  hurled — 
Further  than  ever  comet  flared  or  vagrant  star 

dwst  swirled — 
Live  such  as  fought  and  sailed  and  ruled   and 

loved  and  made  our  world. 

"  And  ofttimes  cometh  our  wise  Lord  God,  master 
of  every  trade, 

And  tells  them  tales  of  his  daily  toil,  of  Edens 
newly  made; 

And  they  rise  to  their  feet  as  he  passes  by,  gen- 
tlemen unafraid." 

We  know  that  there  are  short  waves  of 
light — shorter  than  we  can  at  present  detect. 
Are  there  also  long  waves  of  energy  which 
elude  our  senses?  This  question  brings  us  to 
a  consideration  of  recent  remarkable  discov- 
eries in  electricity.  We  have  said  nothing 
thus  far  of  the  long  waves  of  light  and  heat 
which    reach    us    from    outer  space.       Such 


waves  longer  than  i-6o,oooth  of  an  inch  are 
not  absorbed  appreciably  by  our  atmosphere. 
The  longest  of  such  waves  which  our  instru- 
ments can  detect  as  heat  waves  is  barely 
i-2o,oooth  of  an  inch.  The  physicist,  how- 
ever, knows  that  there  are  longer  waves  of 
energy  than  this.  Waves  of  electricity  over 
one  hundred  feet  in  length  have  been  meas- 
ured ;  and  the  electro-magnetic  theory  of 
light  supposes  that  the  waves  of  light,  heat 
and  electricity  do  not  differ  except  in  wave 
length.  In  one  sense,  therefore,  the  wave  of 
electricity  one  hundred  feet  in  length  can  be 
considered  a  wave-length  of  light  or  heat  or 
electricity.  The  Egyptian  had  no  conception 
of  this  world  of  waves — of  this  tumultuous 
surging,  so  to  speak,  across  the  realms  of 
space.  Even  Faraday,  fifty  years  ago,  had 
no  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  influences 
to  which  we  are  subjected. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  we  shall  detect  and 
receive  the  long  waves  that  come  across 
space  from  the  distant  stars?  And  what  im- 
pressions will  they  convey  to  us  ?  We  now 
detect  such  long  waves  over  great  distance 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  in  the  realm  of  physical  science 
more  stimulating  to  the  imagination  than  the 
recent  experiments  with  electrical  waves. 
These  waves  are  excited  by  electrical  sparks, 
such  as  can  be  produced  by  an  ordinary 
electrical  machine.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  such  sparks  send  forth  waves  of  elec- 
tricity which  can  pass  through  brick  walls  or 
wooden  partitions,  and  even  hills  of  earth. 
An  electrical  spark  one  inch  in  length  pro- 
duced at  a  station  thirty  or  forty  feet  above 
the  ground,  will  excite  waves  which  can  be 
detected  at  a  distance  of  four  miles;  and  tel- 
egraphic messages  have  been  sent  by  means 
of  such  waves  through  space  without  the  use 
of  wires.  The  practical  man  immediately 
sees  in  this  a  method  of  preventing  collisions 
in  fogs,  for  such  waves  are  not  absorbed  by 
the  fog.  There  are  certain  practical  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  utilizing  the  method  for 
this  purpose  which  may  be  overcome,  and 
which  we  shall  not  discuss  in  this  paper.  We 
are  chiefly  concerned  at  present  in  setting 
forth  the  remarkable  extension  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  possibilities  of  wave-motion. 

A  simple  electric  spark  can  produce  these 
long     electrical    waves,    and     acts   as      the 
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transmitter.  The  receiver  of  the  impulses  is 
still  simpler,  and  consists  merely  of  a  little 
glass  tube  about  the  size  of  one's  forefinger, 
which  is  filled  with  iron  filings.  Two  wires  are 
embedded  in  the  mass  of  filings  and  are  con- 
nected to  an  ordinary  telegraph  sounder  and 
a  battery.  When  an  electric  wave  falls  on 
the  tube  of  filings,  there  arises  a  click  in  the 
telegraphic  instrument.  The  tube  of  iron 
filings  certainly  seems  a  simple  affair;  the 
theory  of  its  action,  however,  is  complicated 
and  not  well  understood.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  the  electrical  waves  impinging  on 
the  particles  of  iron  cause  a  response,  a  pul- 
sation or  a  fluctuation  in  them  which  allows 
the  energy  of  the  battery  a  free  flcAv  for 
an  instant.  In  a  similar  manner,  perhaps, 
some  recondite  influence  can  upset  the  par- 
ticles in  our  brains,  and  thus  communicate 
impressions.  What  physicist  can  fail  to  be 
astounded  at  the  immense  possibilities  in 
the  future  knowledge  of  such  phenomena 
which  is  sure  to  come  ? 

Faraday  could  not  discover  any  influence 
of  such  sparks  to  a  greater  distance  than  ten 
feet.  We  have  already  extended  cur  concep- 
tion of  the  extent  of  influence  of  such  elec- 
trical sparks  from  a  distance  of  ten  feet  to  a 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles. 

What  seems  to  me  still  more  remarkable  is 
the  work  of  a  recent  investigator  who  has 
experimented  upon  the  effect  of  waves  upon 
glass  tubes  filled  with  particles  of  carbon. 
If  such  a  vessel  is  connected  to  the  ear  by  a 
rubber  tube,  and  the  vessel  is  held  in  the 
beam  of  an  electric  search-light,  one  can 
hear  human  speech  which  is  spoken  into 
the  transmitter  placed  in  the  electrical  cir- 
cuit of  the  search-light,  and  which    is    trans- 


mitted across  at  least  a  mile  of  space  to  the 
listener.  It  is  known  that  there  are  waves 
involved  in  this  phenomenon;  and  there  are 
doubtless  both  short  waves  and  long  waves; 
that  is,  visible  electric  waves  and  invisible 
electric  waves.  These  waves  excite  the  fine 
particles  of  carbon  in  the  receiving  tube  into 
pulsations  which  reproduce  the  speech  spoken 
into  the  electric  light  circuit. 

The  astronomer  of  the  present  may  appear 
to  the  astronomer  of  the  future  akin  to  the 
Egyptian  astronomer;  for  he  now  deals 
merely  with  a  comparatively  narrow  range  of 
waves  of  light,  or  what  we  prefer  to  call 
waves  of  electricity.  When  instruments  are 
perfected  which  will  take  cognizance  of  the 
long  electrical  waves  from  the  stars,  imagine 
the  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  the  mys- 
terious influences  that  reach  us  across  the 
ocean  of  space. 

Just  as  the  waves  of  electricity  from  mi- 
nute sparks  excite  pulsation  in  distant  atoms, 
the  electrical  waves  from  outer  space  may 
set  the  atoms  of  our  atmosphere  into  vibra- 
tion. Indeed,  it  is  now  believed  by  many 
investigators  that  the  blue  color  of  the  sky 
is  caused  in  this  manner;  the  electrical  waves 
set  the  molecules  of  the  air  into  pulsation, 
and  this  pulsation  results  in  sending  forth 
waves  which  give  the  sensation  of  blue  color. 

Cannot  the  student  of  physical  science 
thus  offer  many  fruitful  suggestions  to  the 
theologian  which  may  serve  to  fan  the  lat- 
ter's  belief  in  secret  spiritual  influences  to  a 
still  brighter  flame?  In  the  physical  world, 
even,  it  is  true  that  eye  hath  not  seen  nor 
ear  heard  what  has  been  prepared  from  the 
beginning. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


TO-DAY. 

BY  P.    MoARTHUR. 

In  the  calendars  of  greatness  The  statesman  never  falters 

Are  but  nobly  spent  to-days;  With  the  time  to  do  at  hand, 

For  to-morrow  brings  no  laurels,  And  the  warrior  never  slumbers 

And  the  waiting  win  no  bays.  When  the  trumpets  rouse  the  land; 

To  the  poet  comes  the  vision,  The  sailor  spreads  his  canvas 

To  the  painter  comes  the  dream;  When  the  wind  blows  out  to  sea, 

But  only  in  the  present  And  to-day  is  turned  the  furrow 

Can  he  shape  the  golden  theme.  For  the  harvest  yet  to  be. 
Nbw  York  City. 


FROM   COLLEGE  CAP  TO  ARMY   BONNET. 


i;\     ELIZABETH    M.    CLARK. 
Literary  Sbcretary  or  the  Salvation  Army. 


It  was  in  the  quaint,  historical  city  of 
ZUrich,  the  Mecca  of  the  majority  of  women 
who  plan  to  study  abroad,  that  I  first  came 
into  close  touch  with  the  Salvation  Army. 
Taking  up  the  daily  paper,  one  Saturday 
morning,  and  looking  over  the  announce- 
ments for  the  coming  week,  I  read  a  notice 
to  the  effect  that  a  former  student  and  grad- 
uate of  the  university  would  conduct  spe- 
cial meetings  in  one  of  the  Salvation  Army 
halls  in  Zurich  on  Sunday. 

"Impossible,"  I  exclaimed  to  myself,  read- 
ing the  announcement  again  lest  my  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  newspaper  German  should 
have  misled  me. 

But  no!  The  announcement  had  exactly 
the  same  meaning  the  second  time  that  it  had 
seemed  to  bear  at  first,  and  I  determined  to 
attend  one  of  the  meetings,  feeling  that  it 
would  be  an  interesting  psychological  study 
to  look  at  a  man  who  had  studied  science  at 
the  very  university  where  I  was  then  study- 
ing philology,  and  who  yet  had  become  a 
worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Calling  in  a  friend  who  was  also  an  "Amer- 
ican Girl  Abroad,"  I  suggested  that  she 
should  go  with  me  to  study  this  peculiar 
phase  of  the  development  of  man.  "It 
can't  be  evolution,"  I  said,  "it  must  be  revo- 
lution." 

So  the  next  day  we  started  out  for  the 
afternoon  meeting  in  very  much  the  same 
spirit  which  leads  many  a  small  masculine 
compatriot  of  ours  to  go  to  the  circus;  we 
wanted  to  have  a  look  at  "the  wild  beasts." 

There  was  not  any  exciting  sequel  to  this 
incident;  in  fact,  there  was  no  immediate 
evident  result  so  far  as  we  two  were  con- 
cerned, except  an  increased  interest  in  the 
work  of  lt'die  Heils-Armee,"  and  a  broader 
conception  of  its  diversified  operations. 
Through  that  meeting  we  learned  to  say  in 
explanation  to  friends  more  ignorant  than 
ourselves,  "Of  course  the  Salvation  Army 
must  have  some  educated  people  in  its  ranks. 
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It's  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of  man- 
agement and  organization." 

Yet  that  incident  is  indirectly  responsible 
for  leading  me  to  write  this  article.  There 
are  so  many  people  in  our  country,  thought- 
ful people  who  are  well  versed  on  other 
subjects  and  who  yet  imagine  that  the  Sal- 
vation'Army  is  entirely  composed  of  converts 
who  live  in  blissful  ignorance  of  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  that  it  seems  worth 
while  to  present  the  other  side  of  the  case. 
Another  incident  comes  to  mind  which 
seems  so  applicable,  as  well  as  so  irresistibly 
funny,  that  it  may  be  granted  space  here.  It 
was  on  a  ferry-boat  that  a  nice-looking  old 
lady  came  up  to  me  and  said,  with  a  benev- 
olent smile,  "And  how  long  have  you  been 
rescued,  my  dear?  Don't  you  think  it  would 
be  nice  to  learn  how  to  read  and  write?-' 

Yes,  I  do  think  so;  it  would  be  very  nice. 
That's  why  I  am  experimenting  on  this 
article. 

Of  course,  there  are  two  sides  to  this  ques- 
tion, as  to  practically  every  other.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  the  special  glory  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  that  its  work  as  a  whole  is  done, 
"not  by  might  nor  by  power,"  but  rather 
through  the  instrumentality  of  humble  peo- 
ple, lowly  means  and  simple  methods.  The 
testimony  of  a  converted  drunkard,  raised 
up  from  the  depths  of  misery  and  degrada- 
tion to  the  hights  of  respectability,  good 
citizenship  and  real  Christianity,  bears  with- 
in itself  the  force  of  that  irresistible  logic 
which  deduces,  "What  has  been,  can  be," 
and  leads  naturally,  almost  inevitably,  to  a 
repetition  of  the  miracle.  The  laws  of  God's 
spiritual  kingdom  are  just  as  real,  just  as 
logical,  just  as  much  to  be  depended  upon  as 
are  the  laws  of  science  or  mathematics.  And 
they  are  not  principally  composed  of  those 
bugbears  known  as  exceptions. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unquestionably 
true  that  there  is  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
well-educated,  thoughtful  men    and   women 
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in  the  Salvation  Army  than  is  supposed  to 
be  the  case  by  the  majority  of  outsiders,  men 
and  women  who  have  heard  the  still,  small 
voice  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  Christ  of 
the  New,  calling  them  to  "  leave  all  and  fol- 
low "  into  the  ranks  of  that  division  of  the 
Church  Militant,  familiarly  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  slum  districts  as  "the  Halle- 
luyers."  But  isn't  it  worth  something  just 
to  carry  that  one  word,  the  symbol  of  a  re- 
joicing heart,  into  neighborhoods  where  lit- 
tle else  is  known  except  sorrow  and  misery 
and  crime? 

The  very  nature  of  the  organization  de- 
mands a  certain  proportion  of  workers  with 
trained  minds.  Taking  one  of  the  lower 
standards  of  mental  work,  that  of  keeping 
accounts,  one  is  forced  to  see  that  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  have  this  correctly 
done  unless  those  Salvationists  in  charge  of 
the  financial  management  had  been  capable 
of  high-grade  work  in  their  department. 
Were  this  otherwise,  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  could 
not  have  written  of  William  Booth,  as  he  has 
done  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Missionary 
Review:  "  Even  his  enemies  and  detractors 
have  failed  to  find  any  fatal  flaw  in  his  busi- 
nesslike, economical,  honest  and  judicious 
use  of  money."  This  comment  refers  to  only 
one  kind  of  brain-work,  and  yet  the  principle 
is  the  same  throughout.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  if  people  who  are  not  capable  of  filling 
positions  of  responsibility  are  placed  in  such 
positions,  the  departments  must  suffer  and 
the  force  of  the  organization  be  weakened. 
Yet  it  is  probably  true  that  the  Army»offers 
more  variety  of  scope  in  its  work  than  any 
other  one  religious  body. 

No  distinction  is  made  between  men  and 
women  "officers"  as  to  eligibility  for  ad- 
vancement and  responsible  work;  theoret- 
ically, this  principle  is  often  stated  by  Army 
leaders,  and  practically,  it  is  carried  out,  tho 
the  fact  is  always  taken  into  consideration 
that  there  are  certain  branches  of  work  better 
suited  for  masculine  physique  as  well  as  cer- 
tain other  departments  which  really  require 
womanly  tenderness  .and  tact.  At  present 
there  are  three  women  holding  the  responsi- 
ble positions  of  leaders  of  the  Army  opera- 
tions, in  the  countries  of  Norway,  Finland 
and  Canada;  of  these,  one  is  General  Booth's 
daughter,    Commissioner    Eva    Booth,    the 


others  being  Commissioner  Ouchterloney  and 
Brigadier  Hedwig  von  Haartman. 

Three  American  colleges  of  high  grade  are 
represented  in  the  Salvation  Army  of  New 
York.  There  are  also  in  its  ranks  graduates 
of  normal  colleges  and  of  other  institutions 
whose  entrance  examinations  are  not  quite 
so  formidable  as  those  of  our  women's  col- 
leges which  vie  with  one  another  for  the 
honor  of  holding  first  rank.  Of  these  latter 
Vassar  College  has  one  representative  now 
in  Salvation  Army  service,  Wellesley  has  one. 
and  Bryn  Mawr  two.  Perhaps  it  may  be  of 
some  little  interest  to  note  the  work,  past 
and  present,  of  these  former  collegians  who 
have  exchanged  the  realm  of  books  for  that 
of  humanity. 

Of  these  four  the  Vassar  graduate  was  the 
first  to  lay  aside  the  college  cap  for  the  Army 
bonnet.  It  was  while  traveling  abroad,  after 
having  completed  her  work  at  the  college  of 
her  choice,  that  she  first  came  into  touch 
with  the  strange  organization  of  which  she 
had  heard  very  little  that  was  true,  and  much 
that  was  exaggerated  or  false.  She  looked 
upon  Salvationists  (always  from  a  safe  dis- 
tance; with  curiosity,  but  at  first  with  no 
feeling  of  even  human  kinship.  To  her  mind 
they  appeared  to  be  some  inexplicable  freak 
of  anthropology! 

Yet  closer  contact  brought  her  into  a 
clearer  understanding  of  them,  their  work 
and  its  results.  Gradually  the  feeling  be- 
came definite  that  her  life-work  was  to  be 
among  these  people  whom  she  had  alter- 
nately looked  up  to  and  looked  down  upon. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  a  study  in  soul 
problems  and  struggles,  such  as  each  one  of 
the  college  delegates  went  through  before  ar- 
riving at  a  decision  so  apparently  unreasona- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  other  people.  The  God 
who  made  his  meaning  clear  to  the  child 
Samuel  has  not  limited  his  power  through 
the  intervening  centuries,  and  any  one  who 
is  conscious  of  God's  call  to  a  certain  line  of 
action,  must  needs  obey.  It  is  not  possible 
to  serve  God  except  in  the  way  and  place  of 
his  appointment. 

"  He  will  live,  nay,  it  pleaseth  him  to  live, 

So    long  as   God    please   and   just    how  God 
please. 
He  even  seeketh  not  to  please  God  more, 
(Which     meaneth    otherwise)    than    as    God 
please." 
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That  description  of  Lazarus  in  "  Karshish  " 
helped  another  college  girl  to  follow  a  lead- 
ing which  she  felt  to  be  no  less  divine  be- 
cause  she  could  not  prove  it  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  any  one  besides  herself. 

"  You  must  mix  some  uncertainty 
With  faith,  if  you  would  have  faith  be," 

said  another  one  of  Browning's  characters 
(in  "  Easter  Day  ");  and  the  Vassar  girl  cer- 
tainly did  that.  There  was  the  uncertainty 
about  many  things;  but  there  was  also  the 
faith!  Thirteen  years  ago  she  became  a  Sal- 
vation Army  officer,  and  during  all  this  time 
the  uncertainty  has  decreased  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  increased  faith,  strengthened  and 
fortified  by  the  many  modern  miracles  she 
has  seen  wrought  through  humble  means. 

At  present  she  is  living  a  quiet  life  at  home 
with  her  husband  and  her  two  children, 
writing,  when  time  and  strength  permit,  for. 
one  or  another  of  the  Salvation  Army  publi- 
cations. During  the  days  when  her  health 
allowed  her  to  come  more  to  the  front,  she 
held  several  very  responsible  positions  in 
what  is  called  "  field  service,"  t.  e.,  oversight 
of  the  various  corps  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  also  has  written  three  books  which  have 
had  a  large  circulation  among  both  Salva- 
tionists and  outside  friends. 

Seven  years  were  spent  at  Wellesley  by 
the  officer  who  is  now  representing  that 
college  in  the  ranks  of  the  Salvation  Army; 
she  was  there  three  years  as  student  and  four 
years  as  tutor  in  botany.  During  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Army's  Auxiliary  League. 

Asked  by  a  friend  as  to  what  it  was  that 
first  attracted  her  to  the  Army,  she  referred 
to  a  scene  in  Boston  where  she  had  watched 
a  little  group  of  strangely  dressed  people 
surrounded  by  a  howling,  hooting  mob  that 
pelted  them  alternately  with  bad  language 
and  bad  potatoes.  The  Salvationists  neither 
retaliated  nor  showed  any  signs  of  a  wish  to 
do  so.  It  was  a  striking  example  of  self- 
control  even  to  the  college  student. 

This  particular  college  girl  is  now  filling 
three  positions  at  the  National  Headquarters 
of  the  organizations  in  New  York,  in  two  of 
which  her  college  work  and  college  training 
are  of  inestimable  value.  She  is  on  the  ed- 
itorial staff,  having  charge  of  the  children's 
paper  published  by  the  Salvation  Army;  she 


has  oversight  of  the  children's  work  carried 
on  in  German  districts,  a  work  which  would 
be  practically  impossible  but  for  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  gained  at  college;  and 
she  also  holds  an  appointment  as  Assistant 
National  Secretary  for  the  work  among  chil- 
dren throughout  the  whole  country.  Surely, 
these  three  positions  represent  no  sinecure; 
neither  could  they  be  filled  except  by  one 
who  added  the  advantages  of  mental  train- 
ing to  those  of  spiritual  experience. 

"It  is  so  unreasonable  of  you  to  think  of 
joining  the  Salvation  Army.  You  are  simply 
throwing  away  your  whole  education,  or  most 
of  it.  In  fact,  your  college  education  will  be 
a  positive  hindrance  instead  of  a  help,  for 
you  will  not  be  able  to  reach  poor,  ignorant 
people  half  so  well  as  thos,e  can  who  come 
from  their  own  station  of  life." 

This  was  an  argument  used  with  many 
variations,  about  five  years  ago,  to  one  of 
those  two  Bryn  Mawr  students  who  are  now 
Salvation  Army  workers.  It  seemed  an  un- 
answerable argument — at  least,  the  girl 
could  not  meet  it  then  with  words;  but  she 
felt  sure  that  in  some  way  facts  would  con- 
found and  disprove  theory. 

So  it  happened.  In  the  four  years  of  her 
work  as  a  Salvation  Army  officer  this  college 
student  has  found  use  for  nearly  everything 
she  ever  learned.  On  the  midnight  streets 
of  cosmopolitan  London  and  New  York, 
pleading  with  fallen,  hopeless  women,  that 
knowledge  of  French  and  German,  gained 
through  preparation  for  entrance  examina- 
tions,«has  helped  her  to  reach  many  who 
could  not  have  understood  the  same  offer  of 
loving  sympathy  and  help  had  it  been  given 
in  English.  Later  on  her  literary  work,  both 
on  the  Salvation  Army  editorial  staff  and 
also  in  writing  about  the  organization  for 
outside  publications,  proved  again  the  im- 
portance of  .  mental  training  for  some 
branches  of  Army  work.  Nor  has  she 
found  that  the  mere  fact  of  her  knowing  how 
to  use  scientific  terms  when  necessary  ever 
kept  her  from  being  able  to  speak  in  the  sim- 
plest of  language  to  those  who  could  be 
reached  in  this  way  and  in  no  other.  It  was 
nothing  but  a  fallacy,  that  argument  about 
education  necessarily  being'  a  hindrance. 
Of  course  it  could  interfere,  but  it  need 
not. 
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The  other  Bryn  Mawr  student  is  also 
engaged  on  literary  work,  being  the  one  of 
the  four  whose  field  of  labor  lies  outside  her 
native  land.  She,  perhaps  most  of  all,  keeps 
in  touch  with  Salvation  Army  operations  in 
all  countries,  for  last  summer  she  visited 
many  of  the  stations  at  different  places  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  is  now  working  at 
the  International  Headquarters  of  the  Army 
in  London. 

There  is  a  beautiful  story  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Acts,  the  story  of  two  unlearned, 
ignorant  men  who  had  yet  learned  of  Christ, 
and  through  that  divine  wisdom  had  made  an 
impression,  not  of  themselves,  but  of  their 
Master,  upon  the  people.  The  fourteenth 
verse   of   that    chapter   seems  to  be  biblical 


authority  for  any  method  not  in  itself  wrong 
which  may  be  used  for  the  salvation  of  men's 
souls  and  bodies.  "  And  beholding  the  man 
which  was  healed  standing  with  them  they 
could  say  nothing  against  it." 

Of  course  they  could  not  argue  away  or 
criticise  away  that  living  miracle  before  their 
eyes,  and  the  same  principle  holds  good  to- 
day. The  question  is  not  one  of  education 
vs.  ignorance,  but  rather  one  of  service  and 
result.  Every  advantage  of  intellect,  educa- 
tion and  training  can  be  put  to  good  use  as 
an  additional  equipment  for  faithful  work; 
God  is  still  God,  and  his  power  is  not 
limited  to  any  one  class  out  of  his  many 
"sorts  and  conditions  of  men." 

New  York  City. 
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Since  its  foundation,  in  1845,  tne  United 
States  Naval  Academy  has  graduated  about 
2,400  men.  Of  these  there  survive,  on  the 
active  list  of  the  navy,  1,053,  on  tne  retired 
list  150,  and  out  of  the  navy  and  pursuing 
various  callings  in  civil  life,  540.  These 
totals  are  based  upon  the  "Naval  Register" 
issued  in  January,  1898,  and  upon  the  Roster 
compiled  by  the  Graduates'  Association  in 
1896.  They  are  sufficiently  accurate  for 
present  purposes.  It  will  be  apparent  from 
them  that  the  civilian  graduates  have  now 
reached  an  aggregate  number  about  half  as 
large  as  that  of  the  active  officers  and  more 
than  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
retired  officers.  From  what  is  known  of 
them  individually — notably  their  ages,  pur- 
suits, conditions  under  which  they  left  the 
service,  etc. — it  is  estimated  that  about  one 
hundred  of  them  are  probably  unfitted  for 
any  naval  duty.  This  leaves  440  of  them 
available  for  recall  in  case  of  necessity.  To 
respond  to  such  a  recall  is  a  moral  obligation 
resting  upon  all  of  them  in  return  for  the 
education  which  they  have  received  from  the 
country.  I  have  yet  to  encounter  one  who 
does  not  recognize  this,  or  who  is  not  willing 
to  discharge  it  to  the  full  extent  of  his  abil- 
ity. 


Such  a  necessity  as  obviously  required  the 
return  of  the  civilian  graduates  to  naval  duty 
occurred  in  the  late  war.  It  found  the  navy 
ready  for  instant  service  so  far  as  its  actual 
vessels  and  existing  personnel  were  con- 
cerned. But  the  available  force  was  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  blockade,  to  pro- 
vide colliers,  scouts  and  patrol  ships. 
Therefore  it  was  rapidly  increased  by  the 
purchase  and  charter  of  merchant  vessels  of 
all  sizes  from  great  transatlantic  liners  to  small 
pleasure  yachts  and  harbor  tugs.  These  aux- 
iliaries had  to  be  fitted  out;  that  is,  pro- 
vided with  stores  and  armanent,  and  in  many 
cases  their  construction  was  modified  to  adapt 
them  to  carry  guns  and  light  armor  plating. 
All  this  required  not  only  work,  but  very 
rapid  work.  The  officers  of  the  Regular 
Navy  were  not  sufficient  in  number  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  augmented  fleet.  There- 
fore civilian  volunteers  were  admitted  to  the 
commissioned  grades,  with  a  tenure  of  office 
limited  to  the  war.  They  were  derived  from 
the  following  sources:  Officers  of  merchant 
vessels,  officers  of  naval  militia,  and  civilians 
more  or  less  connected  by  business  or  pleas- 
ure with  maritime  life. 

Of  these  people  the  only  ones  who  had  had 
any  previous  education  for  or  experience  in 
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the  navy  were  the  graduates  of  the  Naval 
Academy.  Of  the  others,  the  merchant  offi- 
cers were  excellent  seamen,  but  ignorant  of 
gunnery  and  man-of-war  discipline.  The 
naval  militiamen  had  at  best  a  knowledge  of 
the  rudiments  of  the  profession,  and  a  very 
limited  experience  at  sea.  The  civilians  had 
about  everything  to  learn. 

From  the  official  "  Directory,"  revised  by 
the  Navy  Department  in  August  last,  it  ap- 
pears that  634  additional  volunteer  officers 
were  commissioned  in  the  line  and  the  en- 
gineer and  marine  corps.  And  it  also  ap- 
pears that  despite  the  fact  above  shown  that 
440  civilian  graduates  were  available,  only  90 
of  them  were  employed.  That  only  about 
one-fifth  of  these  especially  educated  men 
who  held  themselves  at  the  call  of  the  coun- 
try should  have  been  utilized,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  those  who  were  put  back  into 
service  should  have  been  only  one-seventh  of 
the  total  number  of  additional  officers  is 
worth  inquiring  into. 

Some  further  facts  going  to  show  why  the 
civilian  graduates  ought  to  have  been  recalled 
may  now  be  noted.  The  cost  of  graduating 
each  cadet  from  the  Naval  Academy  is  prob- 
ably, at  the  present  time,  not  far  from  $7,000. 
It  has  been  much  higher.  Taking  this  sum 
as  a  conservative  estimate,  it  is  apparent  that 
to  educate  the  440  capable  men,  the  country 
has  paid  nearly  $3,000,000. 

As  to  their  capacity  and  experience,  a  lit- 
tle more  than  one-half  of  them  left  the  navy 
within  a  year  or  two  after  graduation.  The 
remainder  served  for  various  lengths  of  time 
and  attained  the  following  grades:  Lieuten- 
ant-commander, about  five  per  cent. ;  lieu- 
tenant, eighteen  per  cent.;  ensign,  sixteen 
percent.,  and  engineer,  ten  per  cent.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  not  only  had  all  of 
them  passed  the  severe  ordeal  of  graduation, 
but  a  large  percentage  had  seen  actual  serv- 
ice for  long  periods  of  time. 

The  whereabouts  and  position  in  life  of  the 
great  majority  of  these  men  are  known. 
Many  of  them  have  risen  to  eminence  in  civil 
pursuits;  some  are  in  responsible  charge  of 
large  enterprises.  The  percentage  of  failures 
among  them  is  so  small  as  to  be  inconsidera- 
ble. As  the  world  goes,  they  may  all  be 
termed  successful  men  in  the  callings  adopted 
after  leaving  the  navy,  and  they  have  earned 


their  places  by  their   merits  in  competition 
with  their  fellow  citizens. 

Furthermore,  they  are  all  known  to  the 
Government.  They  have  not  only  passed  all 
the  necessary  tests  while  in  the  service,  but 
their  records  during  their  naval  careers  are  on 
file.  It  cannot  be  said  that  either  their  abil- 
ties  or  their  characters  are  or  ever  were  unas- 
certainable.  Why,  then,  were  these  men,  thus 
qualified  at  great  expense  to  the  country, 
and  ready  and  willing  to  serve,  not  recalled? 
In  brief,  why  was  one-third  of  the  existing 
output  of  our  naval  educational  establish- 
ment thus  wasted  ? 

The  circumstances  offer  a  sufficientanswer. 
Not  only  was  there  no  recall,  no  direct  effort 
made  by  the  Government  to  bring  these  civ- 
ilian graduates  back  to  service,  but  its  whole 
policy  seems  to  have  been  to  discourage  and 
repel  the  endeavors  of  the  individuals  them- 
selves to  return.  It  did  not,  it  is  true,  put 
them  aside  for  politicians  and  the  "  sons  of 
their  fathers,"  as  it  did  the  civilian  graduates 
of  West  Point;  but  it  did  prefer  to  them 
(six  to  one)  merchant  mates,  yachtsmen  and 
men  of  no  naval  experience  or  education  at 
all.  To  former  officers,  whose  record  it  well 
knew — and  after  they  had  offered  their  serv- 
ices by  letter — it  sent  a  circular  informing 
them  that  if  they  were  citizens  and  if  they 
were  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  they 
might  present  themselves  before  a  board, 
usually  at  some  navy-yard,  to  be  examined 
as  to  their  professional  qualifications.  The 
"  examinations  "  were  sometimes  shams  and 
sometimes  pitfalls.  They  were  conducted  on 
the  Chinese  system,  so  dear  to  the  official 
heart  and  so  hopelessly  inconclusive — the 
system  which  ignores  a  man's  intelligence, 
general  attainments  and  past  record,  and 
merely  inquires  into  how  much  he  may  hap- 
pen to  recollect  of  arbitrarily  chosen  details 
at  a  given  hour  on  a  given  day;  in  other 
words,  into  the  state  of  his  nerves,  digestion 
and  liver  at  that  particular  moment.  Some 
people  got  down  their  old  text-books  and 
crammed  for  them.  When  they  knew  an  ex- 
aminer had  served  as  an  instructor  at  An- 
napolis they  promptly  crammed  on  the  sub- 
ject which  he  had  taught.  In  some  cases  the 
questions  were  of  the  puerile  sort  put  to 
midshipmen  forty  years  ago — catch  questions 
in    navigation,     silly    questions    about    little 
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dodges  in  seamanship,  the  position  of  rope 
rigging,  for  example,  long  since  obsolete — or 
designed  to  exploit  the  particular  profession- 
al fad  of  the  querist  (tactical  evolutions  of  a 
boat  brigade,  for  instance);  or  of  so  severe- 
ly technical  or  routine  a  character  that 
no  person  who  had  not  seen  recent 
service  in  the  navy  could  possibly  answer 
them.  Duty  on  such  "boards"  was  as  dis- 
tasteful to  the  active  officers  (to  their  credit 
be  it  said)  as  appearance  before  them  was  to 
the  men  who  in  some  cases  had  been  gradu- 
ated while  their  questioners  were  still  in  the 
nursery.  Many  graduates,  men  of  years  and 
high  standing  in  their  professions  and  call- 
ings, refused  to  compromise  their  own  dig- 
nity and  self-respect  by  submitting  to  such  an 
inquisition;  and  when  it  was  found  that  one 
prominent  board  had  as  a  member  charged 
with  passing  on  their  "moral  qualifications"  a 
stock-broker  whose  reputation  had  become 
far  from  savory  they  turned  their  backs  on  it. 

When  men  whose  position  and  influence  in 
the  community  compelled  attention  pro- 
tested, the  information  was  grudgingly  given 
that  they  might  have  their  "  former  rank" 
without  examination.  To  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  graduates  this  meant  resuming  their 
places  as  midshipmen  or  ensigns.  "  If  we 
only  could,"  sighed  the  gray-headed  old  boys, 
ruefully  measuring  the  girth  of  their  waists. 
"If  all  you  want  is  legs  and  a  voice,"  re- 
plied one,  "  I  will  supply  three  junior  lieu- 
tenants and  pay  their  salaries."  Another, 
aged  fifty,  and  as  well  known  in  New  York  as 
Trinity  Church,  calmly  became  an  ensign — he 
was  Farragut's  aide  in  that  rank  thirty  years 
ago — and  moved  himself  and  valet,  it  is  said, 
on  an  auxiliary  cruiser,  where  he  and  the 
captain  fixed  up  a  delightful  little  mess  of 
their  own;  and  now  he  has  enough  to  talk 
about  at  his  club  for  the  rest  of  his  agreea- 
ble existence.  The  majority  of  the  gradu- 
ates declined  the  proposition. 

Then  some  of  the  older  ones  began  to 
make  personal  representations  to  the  powers 
that  be.  They  pointed  out  the  severe  work 
that  was  being  imposed  on  the  naval  officers 
charged  with  the  fitting  out  and  disposition 
of  the  auxiliary  vessels;  and  being  in  some 
instances  classmates  of  those  very  men  they 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  help  them  in  dealing 
with  the  appalling  mass  of  details  which  was 


crushing  down  on  them  night  and  day. 
Their  requests  were  ignored.  In  the  in- 
stances where  the  need  was  most  pressing  in- 
experienced volunteer  officers  who  were  not 
graduates  were  supplied.  They  offered 
themselves  to  aid  in  the  navy-yards  or  in  the 
coast  patrol  service  in  any  capacity.  The 
president  of  a  flourishing  manufacturing 
company  expressed  his  willingness  to  serve 
as  a  subordinate  clerk,  and  failing  to  secure 
that  he  set  himself  voluntarily  to  work  to 
help  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  patrol  fleet  at 
New  York.  They  called  attention  to  their  own 
position  in  the  business  world,  and  suggested 
that  surely  they  could  deal  better  with  it  (in 
matters  of  purchases,  contracts,  inspection 
of  supplies,  etc.)  in  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment than  the  active  naval  officers,  who 
could  be  utilized  on  the  fighting  line  and 
were  literally  imploring  to  be  sent  there. 
They  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  mon- 
ument in  Washington  as  to  any  one  in  au- 
thority. They  were  told  plainly  that  they 
were  not  wanted. 

Meanwhile  those  of  the  younger  graduates 
who  had  obtained  commissions,  mainly 
through  their  connection  with  the  naval  mi- 
litia rather  than  through  their  past  education 
at  the  country's  expense,  found  that  the 
latter  constituted  practically  no  qualification 
at  all.  One  hundred  and  forty  lieutenants 
were  appointed,  of  which  99  were  non-gradu- 
ates and  41  graduates;  jy  junior  lieutenants, 
oi  which  60  were  non-graduates  and  17 
graduates;  192  ensigns,  of  which  175  were 
non-graduates  and  17  graduates;  12  chief 
engineers  and  57  passed  assistant  engineers,  in 
each  of  which  grades  but  4  were  graduates. 
Of  the  26  officers  who  were  given  commands 
of  auxiliary  vessels,  20  were  non-graduates. 

At  shore  stations  they  found  officers  retired 
for  cause  regularly  given  preference  over 
them.  And  this  is  noteworthy.  Unless  he 
voluntarily  retires  after  forty  years'  service 
an  officer  under  the  age  of  sixty-two  is  re- 
tired for  a  cause  physical  or  mental  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Retiring  Board,  disquali- 
fies him  for  duty.  He  then  goes  home  to  a 
life  of  idleness,  so  far  as  the  navy  is  con- 
cerned. The  singular  spectacle  was,  there- 
fore, presented  of  men  who  had  failed  being 
preferred  over  men  who  had  not  failed.  In 
other  words,  the  invalids  and  the  incapables 
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of  the  navy  were  deemed  more  worthy  of  re- 
sponsible position  in  the  pressing  emergency 
of  war  than  the  civilian  graduates  of  Anna- 
polis who,  in  many  instances,  had  been  out  of 
active  service  for  shorter  periods  of  time,  who 
had  won  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  most  of 
whom,  on  top  of  it  all,  had  just  passed  a 
"qualifying"  examination.  There  is  not 
much  to  be  said  about  "lack  of  qualifica- 
tions" among  the  civilian  graduates  after  that; 
least  of  all  by  officials  wedded  to  the  senior- 
ity promotion  fetish. 

Besides,  absence  from  the  service  does  not 
seem  to  make  the  Naval  Academy  graduates 
any  the  less  efficient.  No  complaints  against 
those  who  returned  have  yet  been  heard. 
"They  dropped  into  their  places  as  if  they 
had  never  been  out,"  said  an  old  officer  to 
me;  "and  it  was  curious  to  see  day  by  day 
the  remembrance  of  the  old  duties  automat- 
ically come  back  to  them."  Certainly  a 
crucial  test  was  that  of  one  who  had  left  the 
navy  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  not  only 
returned  in  his  old  rank  of  lieutenant-com- 
mander (a  grade  he  had  then  attained  after 
eleven  years,  and  which  now  requires  thirty 
years'  service),  but  was  immediately  given 
command  of  a  vessel,  despite  the  fact  that 
regular  officers  of  higher  rank  and  three  times 
his  actual  experience  afloat  were  unable  to 
get  ships.  Certainly  when  the  honors  of  this 
war  are  finally  distributed  there  should  be 
generous  recognition  of  the  original  and  ad- 
mirable work  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Ira 
Harris,  of  the  "Vulcan,"  the  first  naval  re- 
pair ship  ever  equipped. 

The  responsibility  for  this  inequitable  and 
unwise  treatment  of  the  graduates  rests  of 
course  with  the  Navy  Department,  and  more 
directly  upon  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  In 
the  opinion  of  many  it  is  chargeable  upon 
one  or  two  subordinates  therein  "  dressed  in 
a  little  brief  authority,"  and  as  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Bergh  used  to  say  of  the  enthusiasts 
who  were  always  pushing  his  reforming  soci- 
ety into  trouble,  "endowed  with  too  much 
zeal  and  too  little  common  sense."  The 
more  progressive  men  in  the  navy  believe 
with  the  civilian  graduates  that  the  Naval 
Academy  exists  not  only  to  make  naval  offi- 
cers, but  to  educate  citizens  who  can  take 
back  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  service 
to  the  people,  and  who  themselves  are  poten- 


tially a  part  of  the  navy  ready  to  become 
actively  so  when  an  emergency  appears. 
They  recognize  the  fact  that  a  simple  act  of 
legislation  can  produce  500  men  with  nava' 
titles  and  in  naval  uniform;  but  they  deny 
that  anything  but  education  continued  over 
a  long  time  and  at  great  cost  can  evolve  500 
men  equally  well  fitted  and  trained  for  duty 
as  naval  officers.  And  with  these  advocates 
apparently  stands  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
despite  his  technical  responsibility  for  the 
shortcomings  of  his  subordinates.  In  reply 
to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  respect  to  retaining  volunteer  officers 
in  the  Regular  Navy  after  the  war,  he  has 
just  said: 

"  The  naval  officer  of  to-day  for  permanent 
service  must,  on  board  ship  be  acquainted  not 
only  with  seamanship  and  the  duties  of  navi- 
gation, but  he  must  also  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  steam  engi- 
neering, electrical  engineering,  ordnance,  the 
many  navy  drills,  and  the  practice  of  the  navy 
jn  intercourse  with  foreign  representatives, 
naval  and  diplomatic.  For  general  naval  duty 
he  must  be  equally  prepared  for  duty  as  an 
ordnance  expert  at  the  gun  factory,  a  torpedo 
expert  at  the  torpedo  station  and  elsewhere,  an 
instructor  in  the  various  subjects  up  to  the  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  a  dozen  other  such  duties  which 
the  Naval  Academy  alone  properly  grounds  him 
for." 

In  1873  a  number  of  civilian  graduates  in 
New  York  proposed  an  organization  which 
would  make  every  individual  educated  at  the 
Naval  Academy  and  fit  to  do  naval  duty 
instantly  available  in  event  of  war.  The  plan 
was  warmly  indorsed  by  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  a  bill  for  Congress  prepared. 
No  sooner  was  the  scheme  made  public  than 
certain  mediocrities,  who  owed  their  places 
on  the  navy  list  to  seniority,  attacked  it 
with  so  much  rancor  and  personal  feeling  that 
its  advocates  dropped  it.  The  number  of 
available  graduates  has  increased  since  then. 
The  National  Naval  Reserve  now  in  process 
of  development  is  the  place  ultimately  to 
put  them.  Meanwhile  they  should  be  gath- 
ered into  some  temporary  organization  which 
will  show  exactly  how  many  are  competent 
to  do  duty,  and  they  should  be  retained  by 
a  nominal  pay  (a  dollar  per  year)  and,  per- 
haps, assigned  to  nominal  grades. 
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We  are  rebuilding  the  Naval  Academy  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  three  million  dollars,  and  it 
is  no  longer  a  school,  but  one  of  the  great  in- 
stitutions of  learning  of  the  world.     Let  us 


see  to  it  that  when  the  next  war  comes  upon 
us,  all  of  its  capable  graduates,  and  not 
merely  two-thirds  of  them,  are  at  hand. 

New  York  City. 


THE  TRAGEDY   OF  A  MILLIONAIRE. 


BY   WILLIAM    CLARKE,    M.A. 


A   short   time   ago    one   of  the   wealthy 
South  African  fiarve?ius  was  dining  at  a  Lon- 
don house,  when  he  was  asked  by  one  of  the 
company  what  was  his   real  ambition  in  life. 
Prompt  came  the    reply:   "My   chief  ambi- 
tion is  to  leave  a  million  to  each  of  my  chil- 
dren."    In  that  reply,  uttered  with  the  can- 
dor which   privacy  encourages,  one  detects 
the  expression  of  the  terrible  disease  of  the 
modern   world,    especially    of    its    English- 
speaking  section.     The  love  of  money  is  the 
dry-rot  which    is   spreading   so    rapidly  and 
threatening  so  much  that  we  hold,  or  ought 
to  hold,  priceless    in    our  lives.     But  we  do 
not  need    privacy  to  give   expression  to  the 
horrible  auri  sacra  fames  which  rages  among 
ourselves  far  more  fiercely  than  it  did  in  the 
days   of   Virgil.       At   a    recent  meeting   at 
Birmingham,  to  promote  a  university  for  that 
city,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  reported  as  saying: 
"  I  might  come  to  you  and  say  one  single  dis- 
covery, one   great  inventor,   may   double  or 
indefinitely  increase   the    power   of   produc- 
tion, the  wealth  of  a   nation,  and,  in   conse- 
quence, the  happiness  of  its  population."     I 
have    purposely  italicized    the    last    words, 
which  show  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, the  happiness  of  a  country  increases 
in  exact  proportion  to   its  wealth !     What  a 
doctrine  to  be  uttered  by  a  prominent  public 
man   and    applauded    by   a   large  audience! 
What  a  doctrine  to  be  urged   in  furtherance 
of  the  claims  of  a  university,  the  one  institu- 
tion in  all  the  world  which  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  have  only  ideal  ends  of  intellect, 
character  and  culture,  and  to  be  entirely  un- 
related to  the  pursuit  of  material  gain!     It  is 
surely  ill  for  the  nation  whose  leading  men 
talk  in  this  strain,  and  whose  people  applaud 
it.     After  reading  that  terrible  paragraph,  I 
took  down  my  Wordsworth  to  get  the  bad 
taste  out  of  my  mouth,  and  read  these  words: 


"  We  must  run  glittering  like  a  brook 
In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  unblest  ; 
The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best ; 
No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us.     Rapine,  avarice,  expense, 
This  is  idolatry  ;  and  these  we  adore  ; 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more  ; 
The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone  ;  our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence, 
And  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws.' 

What  a  comment  is  this  utterance  of  the 
Lake  Poet  on  that  speech  of  the  Birming- 
ham politician  !  Not  that  one  lays  peculiar 
blame  on  the. latter.  He  was  only  thinking 
aloud  the  real  inward  thoughts  and  desires 
of  millions.  No  class  is  exempt  from  the 
taint.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  that,  after  hear- 
ing some  two  thousand  sermons,  he  had  not 
heard  a  single  one  in  which  the  clear  issue 
between  God  and  Mammon  had  been  pre- 
sented to  his  hearers  by  the  preacher.  And 
yet  those  preachers'  professed  Master  is 
recorded  to  have  declared  that  "it  is  easier 
for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven."  That  is  explained  away 
very  conveniently  as  "  Oriental  rhetoric." 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  clearer  or 
more  direct  utterance  in  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment. 

I  wish  to  suggest  to  my  readers  that  this 
saying  of  Christ  was,  to  put  it  on  no  higher 
basis,  sound  common  sense,  the  quintessence 
of  wisdom;  and  that  therefore,  the  aspiration 
of  the  South  African  millionaire  and  the  dic- 
tum of  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  utterly  wrong, 
that  they  are  nonsense,  that  they  are  op- 
posed to  every  real  interest  of  man.  To  show 
this,  I  will  try  to  set  forth  what  a  tragedy  the 
millionaire's  life  really  is,  and  how  true  is 
that  awful  hint  of  the  Apostle — "whose  end 
is  destruction,  whose  god  is  their  belly,  who 
mind  earthly   things."     I  cannot   write  from 
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personal  experience,  for  I  have  not  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  a  millionaire,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  I  never  shall  have.  Rut  one  has  read 
something  about  millionaires,  one  has  occa- 
sionally met  a  millionaire,  and  one  can  im- 
agine the  almost  inevitable  trend  of  his  life. 

Now,  before  we  can   see  how  deep  is  the 
tragedy  of  a  millionaire's  existence,  we  must 
ask  ourselves  what  are  the  essential  require- 
ments of  a  useful  and    happy  life.     To  begin 
with   external  things.        "Having  food  and 
raiment,  let  us  therewith  be  content,"  said  a 
wise  man — at  least    I    think  him  wise,  tho  I 
suppose  he   would    have  appeared    a    fool  at 
the  Stock  Exchange   or   the  meeting  at  Bir- 
mingham.     "Give  me  health  and  a  day,  and 
I  will   make   the  pomp    of  emperors  ridicu- 
lous," said  another  wise  man,  Emerson.    The 
wisest   man    in    Athens,   Socrates,    held    no 
property,  lived  on  whatever  came   to  hand, 
and  wore  the  same  simple  clothes  winterand 
summer.       John  Milton    lived    in    a    small 
house,  supped  on  olives  and  cold  water,  and 
wore  coarse  tho   clean   clothing,  while,  tho 
poor  and  blind,  the    "celestial  light"  shone 
inward,  filling  his  soul  with  a  rapture  no  mil- 
lionaire   knows.       St.     Francis    deliberately 
chose  Poverty  as  his  bride,   thus   disburden- 
ing himself  of  all  clogs  and    bandages  in  the 
way  of  worldly  goods,  and  his  life  was  a  hap- 
py and  beautiful  dream.     Burns  found  more 
enjoyment   in    a    mountain   daisy    than  Mr. 
Rhodes   or  Mr.    Beit  find   in  a  pocketful  of 
diamonds.     The  really  wise  men  of  the  world 
have  been  of  one  opinion  about  money;    be- 
yond  satisfying   a   few  needs,  they  have  all 
agreed  that  it  was  a  worthless  encumbrance. 
In  the  course  of  much  experience  and  a   far 
larger  acquaintance  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most,   I    can    truly    say    that,     apart     from 
the  victims  of   abject    penury   who   were  de- 
prived of  food,  clothing  and    shelter,  all  the 
happy  people  I  have  known  have  been  those 
of  few  material  possessions.   For  what,  again, 
let  it  be  asked,  are  the   real  needs   of   man? 
First,  physical  health,  which  no  money  can 
bring.     Next  leisure, which  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness drive  away.     Then  the   external  needs 
of  life,    which  can  be  supplied  for  a  compar- 
ative trifle.     Then  knowledge,  which,  gener- 
ally speaking,  is  to-day  as  open  to  all  but  the 
very  poorest  as  it  is  to    the   rich.     Then  en- 
joyment of    the    varied    charms  of   nature, 


which  comes  most  easily  to  simple  minds,  and 
which  no  wealth  can  purchase.  Then  wis- 
dom which  is,  alas!  the  possession  of  few 
whether  rich  or  poor.  And  lastly,  internal 
peace,  a  quiet  conscience,  fortified  in  justice, 
afraid  of  nothing.  Of  how  many  rich  men 
can  that  priceless  treasure  be  said  to  be  the 
possession  ? 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  life  of  the  million- 
aire, and  see  how  it  looks  from  this  point  of 
view  of  man's  real  needs.  There  was  a  cel- 
ebrated man  in  England  half  a  century  ago, 
now  almost  forgotten  (it  is  surprising  how 
soon  rich  men  are  forgotten),  named  George 
Hudson, the  Railway  King.  He  was  a  gigantic 
speculator,  he  "  made  millions,"  as  the  saying 
is,  plunging  madly  into  the  mad  gambling 
mania.  He  was  admired  by  thousands, 
courted  for  his  influence,  his  days  crowded 
with  one  everlasting  bustle,  never  a  moment 
for  peace  or  retirement,  his  brain  seething 
with  schemes.  Like  so  many  others,  he  fell, 
lost  nearly  everything,  and  was  forced  to  re- 
tire to  a  little  inn  at  Calais,  where  he  lived 
in  a  small  room.  Never,  he  declared, 
throughout  the  heyday  of  his  prosperity  had 
he  been  so  happy  as  in  that  humble  retreat  at 
Calais.  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  the  American  Rail- 
way King  (not  the  present  Vanderbilt,  but 
his  father),  was  once  approached  by  an  ad- 
mirer, who  exclaimed:  "How  happy  you 
must  be,  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  with  all  those  mil- 
lions!" "1  happy?"  returned  the  unfortu- 
nate millionaire;  "why,  I  have  not  an  hour's 
happiness  in  my  life.  Consider:  I  cannot 
eat  or  drink  more  than  other  men,  I  cannot 
wear  more  clothes,  I  only  require  one  bed  to 
sleep  in.  All  the  rest  is  not  only  superfluous, 
it  is  the  cause  of  perpetual  trouble.  My  mil- 
lions cause  me  ceaseless  anxiety  day  and 
night."  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
had  an  armed  man  in  his  house  to  protect 
him  against  robbers  and  possible  enemies. 
What  sane  man  would  care  to  live  that  kind 
of  life?  A  crazy  fellow  attempted  to  kill 
another  New  York  millionaire,  Mr.  Russell 
Sage,  by  exploding  a  bomb  in  his  office. 
A  third,  the  late  Jay  Gould,  was  threat- 
ened with  being  hanged  on  the  nearest 
lamp-post;  his  whole  life  was  one  incessant 
"grind"  for  money,  and  he  died,  worn  out, 
at  a  comparatively  early  age.  I  am  credibly 
informed  that,  in  addition  to  begging  letters 
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by  the  tens  of  thousands  from  every  part  of 
the  world,  the  members  of  the  Rothschild 
family  receive  every  day  threats  of  blackmail 
and  murder  from  "cranks"  and  rogues  all 
over  the  globe.  The  late  Baron  Reinach,  a 
French  millionaire,  after  years  of  perpetual 
anxiety,  committed  suicide  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  after  piling  up  a  big  fortune  made 
out  of  forced  labor  of  men  whose  bones  are 
bleaching  by  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  still  un- 
pierced  Isthmus  of  Panama,  died  broken- 
hearted and  disgraced.  Barnato,  admired 
for  his  success  by  millions,  pestered  by  every 
money-spinning  loafer  in  London,  threw 
himself  into  the  Atlantic  to  escape  from  a 
life  of  misery.  Joel,  another  member  of  the 
same  South  African  fraternity,  was  shot  dead 
in  his  own  office.  Colonel  North,  alter  buy- 
ing his  way  into  "society"  by  the  millions 
he  had  coined,  dropped  dead  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  busy  schemes,  furnishing  a  startling 
comment  on  that  text:  "Thou  fool,  this 
night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee." 
The  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  his  large  estates 
and  an  income  of  ^300,000,  took  away  his 
life.  Mr.  Hooley,  who  bought  big  concerns 
for  millions,  is  now  a  bankrupt.  In  the 
ancient  world  it  was  much  the  same.  The 
Julian  and  Flavian  emperors  were  immensely 
rich,  but  there  was  scarcely  one  of  them  who 
died  a  natural  death.  Murder  and  suicide 
were  mainly  the  lot  of  the  millionaires  of 
ancient  Rome.  The  Medici,  who  amassed 
such  wealth  in  Florence,  were  in  constant 
danger  of  poison.  We  need  not  postpone  to 
a  future  state  the  tremendous  Nemesis  which 
commonly  visits  the  rich;  we  see  it  enacted 
in  this  present  world. 

I  am  not  now  assuming  that  the  millionaire 
becomes  such  by  what  are  called  dishonest 
means.  The  term  dishonesty  is  a  vague  one; 
to  most  people  it  means  doing  something 
that  lands  one  in  prison.  This  is,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  a  superficial  view.  There 
are  very  many  more  dishonest  men  outside 
of  prison  than  there  are  in;  for  a  man  who 
intends  to  be  a  millionaire  is  usually  smart 
enough  to  keep  on  the  safe  side  of  the  law. 
Dishonesty  can  never  be  synonymous  with  a 
mere  legal  offense;  it  cuts  deeper  than  that. 
It  differs,  too,  in  climates,  eras  and  races;  it 
is  subtle  and  varied  in  its  aspects.  For  in- 
stance, a  Chinaman  will    usually  try  to  trick 


you  while  the  bargaining  is  going  on;  but  the 
moment  it  is  concluded,  his  word  may  be  ab- 
solutely     relied     on.      Respectable     English 
shopkeepers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  would 
look    with    horror    on  picking  pockets,   have 
no  scruple  about  sending  goods   quite  differ- 
ent   from    samples.      But,    without  entering 
into  these   curious    questions  about  dishon- 
esty, I  am  willing  to  assume  that  the  million- 
aire makes    his    money    by   what  an  average 
English    jury,    let    us  say,  would  consider  to 
be  honest  methods,  and   I   shall  say  of  him, 
What  a  tragedy!     He   has  spent  his    life  for 
nothing,  he  has  toiled   and    cringed  and  cal- 
culated, and  lost  his  health,  wasted  his  finer 
nature,    worn  the  bloom  off  his  soul,  and  he 
has  arrived  nowhere.      He  has  missed  nearly 
all  the    simple  enjoyments   of  life;  he  has  a 
big    house,    in    which    he  cannot    secure   an 
hour's  comfort;  he  has  an  army  of  servants, 
who  cheat  him  .on  the  first    opportunity;  he 
sees    his  sons    become  insolent  spendthrifts, 
and    he  sells    his   daughters    for  a  tarnished 
title;  his  time  is  spent    in    scheming   against 
other  men,  who  hate  and  envy  him,  and  who 
are  plotting  his  ruin;  and  one  day    comes  a 
stroke  of   apoplexy,    or  the   gout  reaches  a 
vital    organ,     and — hey,     presto! — his    poor 
shriveled    naked    soul  strides   forth    into  the 
dark.     What    is    the  tragedy  of  a  Hamlet  to 
that  ?     The    very   elements  of   a    right    and 
happy  life — health,   peace,    quiet,    wisdom — 
this  man  has  missed.     He  wanted  to  "have," 
not  to  "be,"  and  he    has    had    his  wish,   as 
men    often    do;    but   his  life    has    assuredly 
been  a  Barmecide  feast.     It  is  not  necessary 
to  assume  that  he  has  been  what  the   world 
calls    dishonest,     that    he    has    consciously 
cheated    or  deceived.     It   is   enough  to  say 
that    he    has  chosen    the    worst  part  in  life, 
that  he  has  not  had  the  wisdom    to  see    the 
meaning  of  life,  that  he  has  starved  his  true 
inner  nature,  and  committed   a  far  more  ter- 
rible wrong  than  suicide  of   the  body — he  is 
guilty  of  soul-suicide.     He    may  have  gained 
the  whole  world,  but  he  has  lost  his  soul. 

In  a  recent  work  on  the  "  Problems  of  De- 
mocracy" Mr.  Godkin  has  said  with  some 
truth  that,  tho  good  and  wise  men  in  all  times 
have  warned  their  fellows  against  seeking 
after  wealth,  yet  men  are  as  eager  in  its  quest 
to-day  as  ever  they  were.  Our  race  goes 
trampling    up    and    down    over   the    planet, 
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killing  and  plundering  for  gold.  During  the 
last  few  months  thousands  of  men  have  been 
found  ready  to  brave  starvation  and  death  in 
the  most  inhospitable  region  on  the  globe 
for  the  sake  of  gold.  How  eagerly  is  the 
partition  of  China  being  watched  by  men  who 
care  nothing  for  the  Chinese  but  to  make 
money  out  of  them!  National  policy  now  is 
entirely  dictated  by  money-makers;  it  depends 
wholly  on  money  considerations.  Various 
neatly  turned  phrases  are  used,  but  the  one 
thought  behind  them  is  the  thought  of 
money.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  this  money  must  run  to  pockets;  it 
can  only  accrue  to  a  few,  the  great  mass  will 
be  as  hopelessly  out  of  the  race  as  they  ever 
have  been.  But  the  gambling  habit  is  ever 
the  same,  whether  it  is  Stock  Exchange  mag- 
nates plunging  in  millions,  or  dirty  news- 
boys placing  their  pennies  with  a  seedy  book- 
maker; in  either  case,  in  all  cases,  the  specu- 
lator thinks  there  is  a  chance  he  may  win. 
The  belief  in  luck,  the  never-ending  hope  of 
a  chance,  joined  to  the  delusion  that  great 
material  possessions  are  really  worth  striving 
for,  give  the  millionaire  his  vogue,  render 
him  an  object  of  admiration.  What  he  is 
millions  of  others  hope  to  be,  just  as  in 
America  the  superstition  is  still  kept  up  that 
the  boy  may  hope  to  be  President,  tho  it  can 
be  demonstrated  to  him  that  his  chance  is 
about  one  in  fifteen  millions.  So  that,  in 
dealing  with  this  far  more  pitiful  superstition 
about  the  millionaire,  one  must  approach  it 
from  several  points  of  view.  We  must  try 
to  show  first  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
the  average  man  to  be  a  millionaire.  There 
is  not  enough  in  the  world  to  go  around  for 
that,  or  anything  like  it.  Nature  is  frugal, 
and,  therefore,  the  more  millionaires  there 
are  the  more  paupers  there  will  probably  be. 
We  must  next  show,  as  I  have  tried  to  show, 
that  it  is  disagreeable  and  unprofitable  to  be 
a  millionaire,  that  it  takes  from  one  the  real 
enjoyments  of  life,  and  burdens  one  with  the 
most  onerous  cares.  Spite  of  Mr.  Godkin's 
pessimistic  utterance,  spite  of  the  cheers 
which  greeted  Mr.  Chamberlain's  futile  as- 
sertion that  more  wealth  means  more  happi- 
ness, we   must  believe   that  the   well-being, 


the  healthy  future  of  the  race  is  dependent 
on  men  learning  the  lesson  which  a  few  wise 
men  of  all  ages  have  learned,  that  the  life  is 
more  than  meat,  the  body  than  raiment. 

But  I  cannot  conclude  this  subject  of  the 
millionaire  without  pressing  the  moral  that, 
in  so  far  as  we  do  see  the  futility  of  a  life 
spent  in  scraping  money,  we  are  committed 
inevitably  to  the  desire  and  the  effort  for  a 
better  and  wiser  distribution  of  the  world's 
wealth  than  now  obtains.  I  cannot  go  into 
the  question  of  how  this  shall  be  done,  as  to 
how  far  State  action  and  how  far  voluntary 
co-operation  will  tend  to  bring  this  about. 
It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  a  period  dark- 
ened by  many  signs  which  are  not  encoura- 
ging, that  some  rich  people  are  voluntarily 
parting  with  large  portions  of  their  wealth 
to  make  others  wiser  and  happier.  Such 
persons  constitute  the  bare  margin  of  rich 
men  who  may  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
and  they  are  to  be  held  in  public  honor. 
Their  action  shows  that  the  true  ideal  of  life 
is  not  quite  so  hopeless  as  Mr.  Godkin  sup- 
poses. It  is  also  encouraging  to  note  that 
even  rulers  in  all  countries  are  beginning  to 
feel  anxious  as  to  the  extremes  of  wealth  and 
poverty;  for  they  cannot  fail  to  see  that  wide- 
spread poverty  of  the  kind  not  to  be  borne, 
must  make  its  victims  materialistic  in 
thought,  since  their  minds  are  necessarily 
concentrated  on  the  one  problem  of  how  to 
acquire  material  things.  But  it  seems  to  me 
more  and  more  that  the  one  thing  needful  is 
the  prevalence  among  men  of  what  I  will 
venture  to  call  a  reasonable  spiritual  com- 
munism— a  disdain  of  piling  up  individual 
riches  combined  with  a  desire  that  all  should 
share  in  whatever  benefits  these  riches  may 
bring.  Our  problem  is  to  bridge  over  the 
gulf  between  the  finest  spiritual  aspiration 
by  which  a  man  becomes  indifferent  to  all 
things  save  inward  good,  and  the  hard  facts 
and  struggles  of  a  material  world  in  which 
no  great  step  forward  can  be  taken  without 
strenuous  contests  with  the  forces  of  nature. 
Possibly  even  the  millionaire,  in  his  painful 
tragedies,  is  helping,  along  with  the  rest  of 
us,  to  bridge  that  gulf  over. 

London,  England. 


AMERICA,  TO   HER  DEAD  IN  CUBA. 


BY    THEODORE    ROBERTS. 


Now  rest  ye  safe,  and  sleep  ye  fair, 

My  wearied  soldiers  in  the  South; 
No  more  the  brazen  trumpets  blare 

Nor  cannon  bellow  at  the  mouth; 
No  more  the  angry  flags  are  tossed 

Where  trench  and  sullen  fort  defy; 
Where  Death  is  bred,  and  Life  is  lost — 

So  sleep  ye,  sleep  ye  tenderly. 


The  nations  wonder  at  your  deeds; 

The  Poets  sing  them — crown    you  great. 
The  Kings  cry  "  Wait  "  to  him  who  heeds, 

And  stand  like  beggars  at  my  gate. 
No  more  the  yellow  flag  is  flown 

Like  sickly  fester  on  the  sky, 
The  crop  of  grape  and  shell  is  sown  — 

So  rest  ye,  rest  ye  tenderly. 


Now  rest  ye  safe,  and  sleep  ye  fair, 

My  wearied  soldiers,  done  with  war. 
Those  strange  hills  hold  our  glory  there 

So  sleep  ye,  and  forget  the  scar. 
God's  peace  is  where  the  swords  were  crossed, 

And  white  stars  swing  above  the  sea, 
And  rest  is  found  where  life  was  lost — ■ 

So  sleep  ye,  sleep  ye  tenderly. 


Tampa,  Fla. 


ENDLESS   HATE— ENDLESS  LOVE. 

BY   THE   REV.    OLIVER   ADDISON    KINGSBURY. 


One  of  the  most  graphic  and  intense  pic- 
tures of  hate  in  literature  is  that  given  by 
Mrs.  Browning  in  "A  Drama  of  Exile," 
where  Lucifer,  addressing  Adam  and  Eve, 
says: 

"  Rejoice, — because  ye  have  not  set  in  you 
This  hate  which  shall  pursue  you — this  fire-hate 
Which  glares  without  because  it  burns  within; 
Which  kills  from  ashes — this  potential  hate, 
\Yherein  I,  angel,  in  antagonism 
To  God  and  his  reflex  beatitudes, 
Moan  ever  in  the  central  universe 
With  the  great  wo  of  striving  against  Love — 
And  gasp  for  space  amid  the  infinite, 
And  toss  for  rest  amid  the  Desertness, 
Self-orphaned  by  my  will,  and  self-elect 
To  kingship  of  resistant  agony 
Toward  the  Good  round  me — hating  good  and 

love, 
And  willing  to  hate  good  and  to  hate  love, 
And  willing  to  will  on  so  evermore, 
Scorning  the  Past,  and  damning  the  To-come!" 

Here  is  hate  so  ingrained  in  the  nature 
that  nothing  will  take  it  out.  Lucifer  wills 
to  hate  evermore.  And  this  hate  carries  its 
own  torment  with  it.  It  is  evident  that 
when  an   intelligent  being  is   possessed  by  a 


passion  like  that  there  need  be  no  outward 
infliction  to  bring  misery.  The  hate  that 
"  burns  within  "  is  its  own  curse. 

Contrast  with  this  picture  of  hate  the  pic- 
ture of  love  which  Christina  Rossetti  gives  in 
her  vision  of  the  glorified: 

"  Multitudes,  multitudes  stood  up  in  bliss, 
Made  equal  to  the  angels,  glorious,  fair  ; 
With  harps,  palms,  wedding-garments,  kiss  of 
peace, 
And  crowned  and  haloed  hair. 

"  Each  face  looked  one  way  like  a  morn  new-lit, 
Each  face  looked  one  way  toward  the  Sun  of 
Love  ; 
Drank  love  and  bathed  in  love  and  mirrored  it, 
And  knew  no  end  thereof." 

These  happy  ones  are  as  absorbed  by  love 
as  Lucifer  is  by  hate.  They  are  saturated 
with  it,  they  find  it  an  eternal  delight.  The 
joy  of  their  condition  is  not  the 

"harps,  palms,  wedding-garments,  kiss  of 
peace, 
And  crowned  and  haloed  hair." 

It  is  the  love  which  fills  them,  the  love  which 
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shines  upon  them,  the  love  which,  indeed,  is 
the  essence  of  their  celestial  nature. 

Dot's  it  not  seem  that  this  is  a  better  con- 
ception of  the  condition  both  of  the  saved 
and  the  lost  than  that  which  popularly  to 
such  an  extent  obtains ?  It  is  not  the  ex- 
ternal but  the  internal  which  is  the  essence 
of  the  future  state.  We  have,  most  certain- 
ly, figures  of  externality  used  in  the  Bible; 
but  they  are  figures,  not  literal  statements. 
They  are  not  empty  figures,  of  course,  but  an- 
swer to  great  spiritual  realities;  yet  they 
must  be  taken  in  the  spiritual,  not  in  the  ma- 
terial sense.  They  are  more  awful,  on  the 
one  hand,  more  glorious  on  the  other  than  if 
they  were  literally  true!  They  pertain  to 
character,  not  to  mere  condition.  "An 
eternal  sin,"  as  the  Revised  Version  calls  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  really  vastly 
more  dreadful  than  eternal  fire.  To  be  like 
God  is  to  be  infinitely  more  blessed  than  to 
be  clothed  in  white  and  crowned  with  palm. 

There  is  not  much — indeed,  is  there  any? — 
of  the  old-fashioned  "hell  and  damnation  " 
preaching  in  these  days.  It  would  not  be 
wise  to  go  back  to  it.  It  is  hardly  a  question 
whether  even  President  Edwards's  famous 
sermon,  "  Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry 
God,"  would  be  of  benefit  to  our  congrega- 
tions to-day.  We  have  changed,  not  the 
facts  of  revelation,  but  our  point  of  view  of 
those  facts.  At  the  same  time  we  ought  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the    great    truth    that   these 


distinctions  in  character  which  exist  here 
will  exist  forever — hate  must  be  changed  to 
love,  or  it  will  be  hate  eternally.  The  com- 
mon view  of  the  matter,  far  too  generally 
prevalent,  is  that  the  difference  between 
Heaven  and  Hell  is  an  external  difference. 
To  have  certain  good  things  is  the  one,  to 
suffer  certain  evil  things  is  the  other. 

But  not  so.  It  is  not  condition  at  which 
men  are  to  aim.  but  at  character.  He  who 
does  not  love  God  hates  him.  There  may 
not  be  that  fierceness  of  demoniac  hate  of 
which  Lucifer  is  possessed,  at  least  there  may 
not  be  that  now.  Unchecked,  it  will  grow  to 
that.  But  there  being  this  absence  of  love  in 
any  human  soul,  there  is  in  that  very  fact  the 
beginning  of  that  which  is  figured  in  the  ex- 
pression concerning  the  worm  that  never 
dies  and  the  fire  that  never  is  quenched. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  there  be  love  to  God 
in  the  heart,  even  but  the  faint  beginnings  of 
it  that  may  stir  in  the  breast  of  the  child, 
and  there  is  already  the  beginning  of  Heaven. 

We  are  to  remember  that  character,  not 
condition,  is  the  important  thing;  in  a  true 
sense  the  only  thing  that  concern^  the  im- 
mortal soul.  It  is  important  beyond  meas- 
ure, for  it  is  the  only  thing  which  man  car- 
ries with  him  out  of  this  life  into  the  other. 
There  forever  it  will  be  either  the  awfulness 
of  "potential  hate"  or  the  blessedness  of 
endless  love. 

New  Hartfoku,  N.   Y. 


AFFAIRS    IN    GERMANY, 


BY    GEORGE    D.    PETERSEN. 


A  couple  of  days  ago  the  German  Inner 
(Home)  Mission  Society  celebrated  its  Jubi- 
lee. So  this,  too,  turns  out  to  be  an  insti- 
tution of  "the  revolutionary  year  '48"! 
There  really  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  things 
that  owe  their  origin  to  that  period.  Surely 
if  Germans  ever  come  to  their  better  selves, 
out  of  their  ruling  Bismarck-inspired  craze 
of  cynical  materialism,  they  will  marvel  at 
their  having  let  the  jubilee  of  that  wonderful 
year  itself  go  by  uncommemorated. 

As  for  the  Inner  Mission,  it  is  interesting 
to  learn   that  it   started    among   members  of 


the  clergy  and  rich  gentry,  or  conservative 
classes  of  society.  At  least  this  is  what  I 
interpret  the  information  to  mean  which  says 
that  Wichern  traveled  up  to  Wittemberg 
and  spoke  to  a  meeting  of  clergymen,  who 
had  come  together  under  the  auspices  of 
Baron  Bethmann-Hollweg,  in  order  to  de- 
plore the  degeneracy  of  the  times.  We  know 
that  Wichern  was  a  practical  reformer,  for 
he  had  already  founded  the  Rauhe  Haus  in 
Hamburg;  but  of  the  other  members  of  the 
convention  only  enough  has  been  heard  to 
give  one  the   idea   that  they  represented    an 
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element  not  so  very  much  different  from  that 
to  be  observed  in  ordinary  assemblages.  That 
is  to  say,  they  were  men  of  more  or  less  ex- 
cellent zeal,  but  wanting  in  a  defined  plan  of 
procedure.  So,  probably,  the  meeting  would 
not  have  become  memorable,  as  it  has  be- 
come, save  for  the  character  of  the  times. 

These  were  not  ordinary.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  so  extraordinary  as  to  be 
thought  topsy-turvy  by  most  of  the  members 
of  the  grave  convention. 

An  irresistible  spirit  of  energetic  action 
was  abroad.  It  moved  the  whole  European 
world.  It  knocked  like  an  earthquake  wave 
under  established  things.  The  people 
themselves  were  shaken  who  stood  pointing 
their  fingers  at  its  havoc  with  dismay. 
Aloud  they  bemoaned  the  fall  of  institution 
alter  institution.  With  pain  they  saw  vestige 
after  vestige  of  feudalistic  privileges  wiped  out. 
They  cried  down  the  spirit  that  caused  de- 
struction. 

But  what   did    their   own    council  portend 
but    revolution?     and    what    was  their  own 
project  except  to  break  with  the   past?    For, 
since  time  out  of    mind,  solemn    sittings  like 
theirs  on  the  state  of   Christian  morals,   had 
been  the  business  and  the    prescriptive  right 
of   the    Church.     And    now,   on    taking  the 
floor,   Wichern    gave    voice    openly    to  the 
fact  that  it  should    not    remain  the  Church's 
exclusive  business  any  longer.   Not  the  Church 
nor  the  State  he  declared  need  be  exhorted  to 
interfere  in  order  to  reform  things,  but  them- 
selves.      The    State    builds    prisons,    work- 
houses and  asylums  for  the  matured   derelict 
members   of    human  society,  and  establishes 
police  to  watch  maturing  ones.     It  supports 
the  Church  to  look  after  the  rest;   and   the 
Church    baptizes    the    individuals    who   are 
brought  to  it,  preaches  to  those  who  come 
to   it,   marries  those  who   take    out    banns, 
and    buries  those  who   die  professing  ortho- 
doxy.    But   further,  as  a  rule,  the   ministers 
of  the  Church  do  not  go.     Their  habit  is  to 
wait  for  persons  to  come  to  them,  with  what 
result  we  behold.     Thousands  of  human  be- 
ings live  in  the  midst  of  wretched  or  vicious 
surroundings,  and  perish  without  a  word  of 
divine  hope   having  cheered   their  ears  or  a 
holy  guide  having  lightened  their  path. 

Jesus  practiced  the  contrary  rule  of  going 
forth  to  seek  men,  and   his  example  we  can 


follow.  We  can  supplement  the  work  being 
done  by  the  Church  ourselves  in  casting  nets 
of  love  into  the  dregs  of  society,  and  hauling 
men  up  into  cleaner  regions  of  life. 

There  was  much  more  to  his  speech.  But 
this  was  the  gist  of  it;  let  laymen  take  hold 
and  help  in  the  labor  of  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  life  of  outcasts  and  poor  folks.  A 
proposition  this,  that  seems  so  harmless  it 
looks  like  exaggeration  to  hear  it  should 
have  electrified  a  large  gathering,  and  started 
a  great  work.  But  we  must  remember  the 
time  was  a  half  century  ago,  and  the  country 
one  in  which  an  Established  State  Church 
had  produced  much  pride  and  jealousy  of 
office.  The  proposal  of  Wichern  fell  both 
new  and  hard  on  his  ecclesiastical  hearers. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  them  bravely  adopted 
it.  And  ever  since  pastors  have  been  found, 
in  increasing  numbers,  to  welc.ome  the  aid  of 
laymen  in  many  kinds  of  religious  labor;  so 
that  the  work  of  the  Inner  Mission  has  grown 
to  remarkable  proportions,  capable  of  being 
traced,  even  by  casual  tourists  in  Germany, 
all  over  the  country,  in  the  shape  of  homes, 
schools  and  workshops. 

Some  prejudice  against  it,  I  have  observed 
in  provincial  clergymen.  They  think  it 
smacks  of  non-conformity,  dissent,  disorder 
and  Congregationalism.  They  do  not  ap- 
prove of  its  example  of  cajoling  children  into 
Sunday-schools,  nor  of  fairs  and  the  like, 
being  gotten  up  by  laymen  for  religious  pur- 
poses. They  have  a  good  many  things  to 
say  against  it,  in  fact. 

But,  as  I  have  indicated,  if  there  was  a 
bit  of  dissent  in  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Inner  Mission  began,  it  was  a  German  kind 
of  amendable  non-conformity.  The  wise 
heads  of  the  Church  have  put  themselves 
more  and  more  in  the  fore  rank  of  it,  by 
adopting  it,  in  order  to  manage,  to  the  ad- 
vantage, let  it  be  said,  of  society  and  itself! 

Speaking  of  the  religious  world  in  Ger- 
many, I  wonder,  to  turn  the  subject,  if  it  is 
known  abroad  what  new  life  is  about  to  be 
stirred  in  it  by  the  journey  of  the  Emperor 
to  Palestine?  This  journey  is  mentioned  in 
the  daily  newspapers  chiefly  in  connection 
with  the  political  aims  which  possibly  may 
be  concealed  within  it.  Or  it  is  speculated  on 
in  respect  to  the  political  results  which  may 
flow  of  themselves  from  it.     Thus  the  French 
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Government  is  said  to  be  concerned  lest  the 
Emperor  means  to  usurp  the  French  right  of 
protection  over  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  thought  that  an  understanding  to 
this  effect  may  already  have  been  arrived 
at  between  William  II  and  the  Sultan. 
Russian  papers  are  reported  here  as  go- 
ing even  further,  by  representing  that 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  the  Emperor  meaning 
to  use  the  opportunity,  while  in  the  Orient, 
of  establishing  German  mission  stations.  In 
case,  then,  of  Moslem  attacks  befalling,  and 
German  lives  or  mission  property  being  de- 
stroyed, an  excuse  will  present  itself  for 
armed  intervention  in  the  shape  of  the  seiz- 
ure of  territory,  as  occurred  in  China. 

Of  these  eventualities,  however,  the  pub- 
lic here  talks  little,  while  it  is  much  aroused, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  unprecedented 
number  of  fellow  citizens  who  will  take  part 
in  it — a  number  not  equaled  in  history,  per- 
haps, since  the  Crusades.  The  Empercr  has 
invited  the  heads  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  and 
educational  departments  to  be  his  guests  in 
Jerusalem,  some  four  or  five  hundred  per- 
sons on  the  whole,  it  is  said,  and  steamships  • 
have  been  chartered,  at  the  expense  of  the 
crown,  for  their  transportation  from  the 
harbors  of  Hamburg  and  Trieste.  Private 
speculation,  thereat,  has  moved  itself  and 
chartered  more  ships — I  have  not  read  how 
many.  But  for  a  while  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  papers,  all  over  the  Empire,  were 
filled  with  offers  of  reduced  rates  for  excur- 
sion tickets  to  the  East;  and  these  rates 
were  prodigiously  low,  two  hundred  dollars 
to  four  hundred,  for  everything — passage, 
fare  on  sea  and  on  land,  in  hotels,  in  tents, 
for  railway  tours  and  guides.  It  is  safe  to 
say,  I  think,  that  such  an  opportunity  has 
never  shown  itself  before  for  seeing  the  holy 
places  of  Christian  history  cheaply  as  the 
young  Emperor's  pilgrimage  creates.  And 
this  very  fact  alone  tends  to  bring  these 
places,  all  at  once  and  vividly,  near  to  the  im- 
agination of  the  German  people. 

For  the  thousands  that  will  make  use  of 
this  chance  to  go,  there  are  other  thousands 
who  will  weigh  the  possibility  of  goiug.  So 
a  new  awakening  of  intimate  interest  in  the 
Holy  Land  is  become  a  marked  feature  of 
German  life  at  the  present  moment.  Nor 
will  it  be  likely  to  grow  dull  soon,  consider- 


ing that  countless  newspapers — even  those  of 
minor  rank — intend  sending  correspondents 
to  accompany  the  Emperor's  suite. 

If  only  the  royal  journey  might  tend  to 
open  up  the  Orient  to  tourists  of  modest 
means  for  good  and  all!  Up  to  this  time  the 
want  of  railways  and  decent  inns,  and  even 
of  inns  of  any  kind,  has  kept  most  folks  from 
venturing  Eastward.  But  the  papers  say 
that  two  or  three  lines  of  railway  have  been 
completed,  and  a  series  of  good  hotels  been 
built  and  organized  in  anticipation  of  the 
visit  of  Emperor  William.  All  that  is  needed, 
therefore  to  make  Palestine  as  familiar 
ground  as  Italy  to  travelers,  would  be  the 
further  maintenance  of  these  hostelries  and 
iron  roads. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  topics  of  general  in- 
terest here,  are  the  Dreyfus  affair  in  France, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Spanish-American 
war  indemnity;  and  lastly,  the  Czar's  pro- 
posal of  international  disarmament.  That  is 
the  way  the  Germans  put  it.  They  say  "dis- 
armament"— one  fancies,  just  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  proposal  ad  absurdum.  For  it  met 
with  little  favor  in  this  country  of  successful 
fighters,  except  among  the  Social  Democrats. 
The  Government  is  understood  to  have  sent 
officially  a  diplomatic  answer  of  acquiescence 
which,  however,  when  the  time  comes  for 
discussing  the  proposal,  will  be  made  depend- 
ent on  conditions  of  a  kind  to  render  it  il- 
lusive; and  everybody  seems  agreed  in  un- 
derstanding that  one  of  these  conditions  will 
be  that  the  status  quo  shall  be  guaranteed  in- 
ternationally; which  is  to  say,  that  Germany 
shall  keep  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine. Even  Radicals  agree  in  this  demand, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  much  as  they  otherwise 
desire  to  get  rid  of  militarism.  Dreyfus 
is  pretty  generally  sympathized  with. 
Only  the  army  feels  for  the  French 
Army. 

In  respect  to  the  tone  of  the  press  toward 
America,  a  noticeable  change  for  the  better 
has  taken  place — taken  place  so  suddenly,  in 
fact,  as  to  cause  an  old  observer  of  affairs 
like  myself,  to  suspect  strongly  that  it  and  its 
equally  sudden,  immoderate,  unconscionable 
change  for  the  worse,  in  the  first  instance, 
some  months  ago,  were  inspirations,  as  the 
phrase  runs  here,  of  the  Government's  secret 
service. 
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There  was  a  time  when  the  German  people 
loved  America — German  literature  of  a  gen- 
eration ago  affords  a  proof  of  the  fact.  Since 
then,  and  especially  since  the  era  of  Bis- 
marck, this  love  has  changed  to  indifference. 
The  peopie  find  America  no  longer  the  Eldo- 
rado of  its  emigrants;  and  it  has  been  easy 
for  the  aggressive  propagandists  of  monarch- 
ism  to  distil  into  its  uninterested  heart  a 
kind  of  unthinking  dislike  of  things  repub- 
lican. The  competition  of  trade,  too,  has 
probably  been  a  factor  in  alienating  the  two 
peoples.  It  is  not  uncommon  here  to  see 
paragraphs  in  newspapers,  running  down 
American  goods.  One  day  it  is  American 
pork  that  is  full  of  trichinosis;  another,  it 
is  Chicago  flour  that  is  adulterated  with 
poisonous  corn  meal,  sure  to  breed  the  dis- 
ease pellagra  in  the  consumers  of  it;  again, 
it  is  American  bicycles  that  are  so  poor  in 
quality,  tho  looking  so  smart;  and  lately,  it 
is  American  boots  and  shoes  that  won't  wear 
a  week,  and  American  apples  that  have 
lice. 

These  pseudo-philanthropic  warnings,  of 
course,  help,  along  with  the  other  influences, 
in  alienating  the  nation.  America  is  less  and 
less  loved.  So  disparagement  is  naturally  the 
tone  which  characterizes  ordinary  mention  of 


11  Dy  German  papers;  but  not  ferocious  ani- 
mosity, as  during  the  time  when  public  in- 
dignation might  have  been  serviceable  in  sup- 
porting a  governmental  intervention  in  the 
Philippines!  Not  exaggerated  praise,  as 
now,  when  intervention  having  proved  im- 
possible the  wisest  thing  to  do  is  to  concili- 
ate Uncle  Sam! 

Yes,  yes;  it  looks  that  way.  It  looks  as  if 
an  extraneous  hand  wrote  the  fierce  articles 
against  Americans  during  the  war  and  is  wri- 
ting the  puffing  ones  in  favor  of  them  now 
after  the  war;  for,  mind  you,  the  old-fash- 
ioned type  of  gentle,  deprecating  comment 
never  ceased  all  the  while,  and  still  is  found. 
On  the  other  pages  of  the  newspapers  that 
print  a  flattering  account  of  Americans,  you 
read  the  usual  number  of  anecdotes  in  criti- 
cism of  Yankeedom.  Public  sentiment  is  a 
heavy  mass;  but  the  diplomacy  of  cabinets  is 
nimble.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  Berlin, 
since  it  cannot  take  Manila,  will  offer  to  ac- 
cept Chicago  pork.  The  price  of  meat  is 
growing  so  high  here  that  American  cattle 
will  have  to  cease  having  diseases — on  Ger- 
man foolscap.  Look  out,  sooner  or  later, 
for  an  American-German  modified  commer- 
cial treaty. 

Berlin,  Germany.  • 


EDUCATION  IN  HAWAII  AND   THE  SPANISH   ISLANDS. 


BY    A.    TOLMAN    SMITH. 


Between  Hawaii  and  the  lately  conquered 
Spanish  islands,  there  is  a  striking  contrast 
of  educational  conditions. 

The  mixture  of  population  in  Hawaii  is 
greater  than  in  Cuba,  and  greater  as  regards 
diversity  than  in  the  Philippines.  Americans 
form  but  little  more  than  three  per  cent,  of 
the  total;  and  if  the  English  and  German 
residents  be  added,  there  is  still  only  a  nu- 
cleus of  ten  per  cent,  having  similar  antece- 
dents. Such,  however,  is  American  prestige 
in  the  island  that  a  system  of  schools  mod- 
eled on  our  own  is  in  full  operation,  and 
every  child  in  the  island,  of  whatever  nation- 
ality, learns  to  read  and  speak  English. 
That  the  language  has  not  been  forced  upon 
the  people  is  evident  from    the  fact  that  the 


public  schools  for  the  natives,  in  which  the 
Hawaiian  language  was  used,  have  become 
extinct  by  the  preference  of  the  natives  for 
the  English  schools. 

The  Honolulu  public  high  school  occupies 
a  fine  building  in  the  midst  of  ample  grounds 
adorned  with  rare  plants  and  beautiful 
flower-beds.-  The  school  has  classical  and 
scientific  courses  and  aspires  to  affiliation 
with  the  University  of  California.  Besides 
the  Government  schools  there  are  many  pri- 
vate academies  and  seminaries,  much  re- 
sembling those  of  the  United  States. 

The  Spanish  islands,  also,  have  school  sys- 
tems, that  of  Cuba  making  quite  an  effect  on 
paper.  Altho  the  schools  in  this  island 
are  classed  as   public   and   private,    they   are 
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virtually  all  Church  schools— Church  and  State 
being  one  in  Spanish  territory.  Oral  in- 
struction prevails  so  generally  in  Catholic 
schools  that  attendance  upon  them  and  good 
instruction  of  its  kind  are  perfectly  compati- 
ble with   a   high   degree  of  illiteracy. 

Prolonged  war  has  interfered  with  the 
routine  of  civil  administration,  and  no  late 
reports  of  education  have  been  circulated. 
In  1889  there  were  38,000  children  reported 
in  public  schools  and  23,140  in  private 
schools,  or  four  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
as  against  ratios  of  10  to  16  per  cent,  in  edu- 
cating countries.  In  all  the  large  cities  pub- 
lic schools  were  maintained  for  the  blacks. 
For  the  year  named  the  Government  contri- 
buted $119,000  for  the  public  schools,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  went  to  the  salaried 
officers.  That  is,  from  first  to  last,  the  bane 
of  the  public  service.  Its  end  and  aim  has 
been  to  provide  an  income  for  Government 
dependents. 

But  it  must    be   remembered  that  65   per 
cent,  of  the  population  belong   to  the  white 
race  and  possess  undying  traditions  that  link 
them  to  the   glory  and   culture  of  the  past. 
Private    societies,     especially  the    economic 
society  {Sociedad  Economicd)  of  Havana  and 
Santiago,  have  been  active  in  promoting  edu- 
cation.    There  are  classical  schools   prepar- 
ing   students   for  Havana  University,  which 
has  no  mean  reputation.     In  1895  it  reported 
671  matriculated  students  and    555  non-ma- 
triculated.  A  large  proportion  of  the  profess- 
ors are  native  Cubans.     The  severest  arraign- 
ment of  Spanish    rule   that  has  recently  ap- 
peared is  from  an  alumnus   or  that  univer- 
sity, Dr.  Antonio  Gonzalo  Perez,  who,  in  the 
August    number   of  the  Nineteenth   Century, 
gives  a  vivid  idea   of   the  nature  of  Spanish 
repression.     The    inhabitants    of  Cuba,     he 
says,   have  been   kept    in    ignorance.     Quite 
recently  the    Rector   of   Havana    University 
and  the  directors  of   the  superior  colleges  of 
the  island    were  ordered  to  send  to  Madrid 
annually  a  list  of  all  text-books    adopted    in 
public   schools   to  make  sure   that   nothing 
contained  in  them  was  opposed  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion  or  to  Spanish  authority.     Until 
the   last   war,  1868,  school-books  were  care- 
fully examined  and  all  allusions  to    modern 
ideas,     liberty,     independence,       etc.,     were 
struck  out. 


In  respect  to  education  Porto  Rico  is  an 
inferior  copy  of  Cuba.  Voting  men  of  the 
wealthy  families  are  usually  sent  to  Paris  or 
to  Catholic  colleges  in  the  United  States  for 
a  portion  of  their  training;  but  the  poorer 
classes  learn  little  more  than  the  Catechism 
and  the  Creed.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  infuse 
English  ideas  into  these  people,  back  of 
whom  are  centuries  of  Latin  precedents,  who 
love  authority,  if  it  be  mild,  and  whose 
passion  for  liberty  is  at  present  little  more 
than  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  a  hated  sys- 
tem. 

The  Philippine  Islands  present  conditions 
of  population  somewhat  analogous  to  those 
of  Hawaii.  Besides  the  small  resident  Span- 
ish population,  consisting  of  the  army  and 
navy,  civil  officers,  ecclesiastics  and  a  few 
merchants,  there  are  100,000  Chinese,  who 
monopolize  the  chief  industries.  The  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Malays  and  negroes. 
Nominally  6,000,000  of  the  natives,  or  ninety 
percent.,  are  Catholics.  Education  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  in  spite  of 
the  recent  uprising  against  them,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record  that  they  have  given  many  zeal- 
ous teachers  and  preachers  to  the  work  of 
improving  and  civilizing  the  natives.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  there  is 
any  such  deep  and  vital  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  these  islands  as  is  the 
case  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  which  have  a 
long  history  of  culture  and  of  pious  reverence 
inseparably  associated  with  that  Church. 

The  question  of  future  educational  effort 
in  these  several  islands  is  already  being 
pressed  upon  our  Government;  but  at  present 
no  course  can  be  defined.  The  statement 
that  English  schools  are  to  be  opened  in 
Santiago,  at  once,  does  not  imply  any  effort 
toward  a  Government  system.  The  islands 
are  not  yet  under  our  control,  and  when  they 
are  it  will  be  a  wise  policy  to  consult  their 
own  preferences  in  a  matter  so  intensely 
personal  as  that  of  the  education  of  children. 
Protestant  missions  will,  undoubtedly, 
enter  with  ardor  into  these  fields,  and  the 
Catholic  Church  will  redouble  its  work  there. 
Meanwhile,  the  influence  of  a  new  civil  order 
and  the  demands  of  commercial  intercourse 
will  be  powerful  incentives  toward  a  new 
order  of  education. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A   MUSIC   SEASON:  1898-99. 


BY    E.    IRENiEUS   STEVENSON. 


It  is  no  pleasure  to  begin  an  acquaintance 
by  refusing  a  request,  but  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  a  committee-man  in  a  certain 
flourishing  Southern  city  brings  exactly  that 
embarrassment.  I  am  asked  to  print  "as 
complete  an  outline  as  possible  of  the  coming 
musical  season  in  New  York,  especially  giv- 
ing all  the  important  features,  the  really 
significant  new  artists  and  so  on."  There 
are  terrible  possibilities  of  expatiating  to  be 
found  in  that  underscored  "really"  and 
even  worse  ones  lurk  in  the  "and  so  on." 
But  let  no  one  be  alarmed.  Many  autumns 
ago  there  was  borne  in  upon  me,  as  upon 
other  reviewers  of  such  matter,  the  utter  fu- 
tility of  trying  annually  to  find  room  in  any 
one  journal  for  such  an  omnibus-article.  It 
is  a  snare  to  begin,  and  apt  to  be  a  delusion 
when  ended.  Golden  guineas  would  not 
tempt  me  toward  it  nowadays,  and  the  ed- 
itor of  The  Independent  would  not  print 
its  lengthiness,  charmed  I  never  so  wisely. 

Take  our  really  representative  orchestral 
work,  to  occur  between  now  and  May,  as 
part  of  the  1898-99  season.  I  open  my 
date-book.  I  count  in  it  from  ninety  to  one 
hundred  afternoons  or  evenings  of  just  such 
concerts  in  larger  form.  A  great  number  of 
these  orchestral  concerts  are  sincerely  sym- 
phonic concerts,  in  program  as  in  class. 
Even  those  of  lighter  title  approach  fairly 
near  to  that  character.  They  all  demand 
capable  instrumentalists.  I  add  the  choral 
series  to  them.  They  are  supplied  from  dif- 
ferent managements,  incorporated  or  not, 
all  in  hot  competition.  Again — the  ex- 
pense of  these  entertainments  is  vastly 
increased  by  the  employment  also  in 
hot  competition,  of  star-soloists.  These 
important  gentry  ask  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
their  services,  and  come  as  near  to  getting 
thousands  as  they  possibly  can,  through  their 
agents,  who  book  their  engagements  on  a 
percentage  basis  or  otherwise,  and  deal  in 
them   just  as  musical  goods  for   sale  or   to 


hire.  Add  to  the  larger  concerts  some  doz- 
ens of  smaller  ones,  extremely  valuable  and 
artistic,  and  by  no  means  cheap — as  cheap 
concerts  go  abroad.  These  will  embrace  the 
best  chamber  music,  the  "recitals"  that 
deal  with  particular  branches  of  musical  art- 
istry, the  doings  of  the  smaller  choral  clubs, 
and  so  forth.  They  include  between  fifty 
and  sixty  such  incidents. 

Next,  consider  a  huge  special  item  by  it- 
self— opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House; 
to  be  sung  in  Italian  or  French  or  German, 
under  Mr.  Maurice  Grau's  purveyance,  as 
the  house's  official  lessee  and  deputy.  There 
will  be  eighty-odd  representations  More 
than  a  million  dollars  is  involved  in  this 
one  matter  for  1 898-' 99,  and  it  takes  about 
six  thousand  dollars  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  raising  the  curtain,  night  by  night.  Mr. 
Grau  is  not  insured  against  bankruptcy  by 
any  act  of  Congress  or  municipal  subsidy, 
tho  a  large  private  one  comes  from  the  Met- 
ropolitan's Directors.  What  risk,  then,  does 
such  a  manager  not  face — face  with  confi- 
dence in  the  New  York  public? 

But  the    Metropolitan's  season    is   by    no 
means  the  only  costly  operatic  freightage  of 
the   year.       Go    up  to    a    large   West   Side 
theater,  where  the  Castle  Square  Opera  Com- 
pany,   an   American    organization,    possibly 
really  the  direct    forerunner   of  lyric  drama 
here  in  the  vernacular,  is  doing  some  splen- 
didly solid,  dexterous,    artistic  work  with  a 
large   company   calling    for  a    large   salary- 
list.     You  can  hardly  get  a  seat  on  the  same 
night  you  want  it,  so  crowded   is  the  house; 
and  you  must  elbow  your  way  from  the  lobby. 
Come  down-town.     At  the  Casino  a  remarka- 
bly effective  and  by  no  means  inexpensive  Ital- 
ian company — also   this   month — have   been 
singing  Puccini  and  Mascagni.     Four  excel- 
lent comic  operas — "The    Fortune-Teller, " 
"  The  Little  Corporal,"    "The  Charlatan" 
and  (practically  in  the  same  class)   "A  Run- 
away Girl  " — are  given  with   a   lavishness  of 
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expense  that  is  fairly  deserved  by  the  musi- 
cianly  contents  of  at  least  three  of  them. 
And  so  it  goes  on. 

I  have  not  illustrated  such  prodigal  condi- 
tion for  i8q8-'qq  as  being  altogether  new. 
They  merely  enlarge  on  the  precedents,  here 
a  little  and  there  rather  more.  And  I  have 
not  cited  much  that  could  make  my  text 
further  to  fructify  and  to  glitter.  Excuses 
du peu.  We  are  occasionally  assured  by  our 
transatlantic  commentators  that  Americans 
have  no  special  taste  for  music.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  New  York  supports  music  as  in- 
telligently as  it  might,  in  all  details.  It  does 
not.  But  in  view  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
invested  in  its  finest  expressions,  its  best  in- 
terpreters, its  widest  range,  its  general  pop- 
ularity as  an  article  of  art,  New  York  need 
not  blush  just  now  when  its  pocket-book  in- 
terest in  music  is  put  into  discussion. 

There  is  something,  I  admit,  distinctively 
"American,"  a  suggestion  of  the  greatest 
show-on-earth  effect  in  all  this  luxurious 
musicality  here.  But  there  is  as  much  of 
superfine  quality  as  there  is  of  accidental 
Barnumism.  The  ensemble  of  artists 
brought  here  in  any  given  season,  rather 
particularly  in  this  one,  is  almost  unparal- 
leled elsewhere.  London,  the  great  focus  of 
music,  is  outdone.  Some  years  ago,  one 
afternoon,  a  brother  music-chronicler  and  I 
tried  to  make  out  a  list  of  five  and  twenty 
living  and  active  singers  or  players  of  indis- 
putably the  first  capability  (as  well  as  a  mere 
general  renown)  who  had  not  visited  New 
York  on  a  professional  tour.  We  did  not 
make  out  our  list.  Since  then,  admitting 
the  rise  of  new  stars,  the  list  would  be 
smaller.  Each  autumn  saves  New  Yorkers, 
and  Americans  living  elsewhere,  the  need  of 
an  ocean  voyage  to  hear  such  and  such  a 
wunder-Kiinstler .  Not  that  we  are  without 
needs  and  enlightenments.  In  operatic 
repertory  we  are  badly  behindhand  and  are 
scanted,  both  in  classics  and  new  works  of 
interest.  The  Metropolitan's  starry  system 
slights  that  element,  with  a  cheerful  smile, 
and  says  that  new  operas  do  not  pay.  It  is 
to  be  admitted,  too,  that  in  the  quality  of 
performance  in  those  symphonic  orchestras 
that  are  ^distinctively  associated  with  New 
York  we  are  behindhand.  Boston,  Chicago, 
Paris,     Berlin,    Vienna     and      Buda-Pesth, 


maintain  bands  fewer  in  number  but  of  higher 
training  and  vitality.  But  we  include  the 
Boston  and  the  Chicago  orchestras  as  ours 
by  borrowing  them.  This  season,  too,  Mr. 
Paur's  rather  complex  labors,  as  a  resident 
conductor  here,  may  raise  the  standard  as  to 
concert  work  to  a  degree  that  conditions 
and  temperament  never  allowed  even  Mr. 
Thomas  or  Mr.  Seidl  to  effect.  We  will  see. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Paur  can  even  wake  up  the 
Philharmonic's  drowsy  rank  and  file  from 
playing  as  if  in  a  land  where  it  were  always 
afternoon — not  afternoon-rehearsal. 

The  "imported  "  and  foreign  aspect  of  our 
seasons,  so  often  railed  against  by  those 
whose  watchword  is — at  least  ostensibly — 
"music  in  America  by  musical  Americans," 
is  still  strong.  But  by  looking  into  the  ma- 
king-up  of  different  organizations,  great  or 
small,  it  will  be  seen  steadily  to  diminish, 
and  more  financial  as  well  as  critical  confi- 
dence to  be  placed,  and  deserved,  by  those 
of  United  States  birth,  training  and  debut. 
Our  conservatories  are  doing  some  admirable 
work.  The  American  woman- singer  already 
is  almost  dominant.  The  American  instru- 
mentalist and  composer  is  taking,  year  by 
year,  higher  individuality.  The  American 
singing  man  is  also  establishing  his  voice  and 
temperament  in  plainer  dignity.  But  if  we 
would  not  support  so  many  exotic  artists  we 
must  raise  more  unquestionably  as  great  intel- 
ligences and  talents  in  the  profession,  and 
make  music  strike  deeper  into  our  national 
temperament  than  it  has  yet  been  helped  to 
do.  "The  Swedes  beat  us, "  said  Peter  the 
Great,  "but  in  time  they  shall  have  taught 
us  to  beat  them."  Each  autumn  brings  new 
standards,  new  lessons  in  fighting.  Last 
year,  or  earlier,  it  was  a  Paderevsky  or  Ro- 
senthal, a  Guilmant  or  a  Marteau,  a  Sem- 
brich  or  Melba  or  Calve,  a  de  Reszke  or 
Plangon.  A  good  while  ago  it  was  a  Patti  or 
Nilsson  or  Campanini,  Wilhelmj,  Lehmann, 
Brandt  or  Scaria.  This  year  the  newest 
criterions  will  take  into  special  account  the 
pianism  of  Sauer  and  Zeldenrust,  Burmes- 
ter's  art  as  a  violinist,  the  voices  and  acting 
of  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,  Ernest  Van 
Dyk,  Saleza,  Van  Rooy —  But  I  will  not  set 
forth  the  lessons.  It  is  inconsistent  to  verge 
so  openly  toward  the  very  kind  of  reference 
that  this  article  set  out  by  prudently  re- 
pudiating. 


LITERATURE. 


THE  FRENCH   REVOLUTION   IN 

THE  LIGHT  OF  AMERICAN 

OPINION.* 

Professor  Hazen's  study  of  the  French 
Revolution  is  a  light  that  throws  its  beams  in 
at  least  two  directions,  forward  on  this  great 
epoch  in  the  history  of  France,  and  back- 
ward on  public  opinion  and  political  parties 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  some  touch 
of  genius  in  the  proposal  to  hold  up  this 
mirror  to  the  French  Revolution  and  study 
its  reflection  in  these  two  relations.  Now 
that  Professor  Hazen  has  done  it,  we  wonder 
that  no  one  did  it  before.  For  America 
might  certainly  be  counted  on  as  the  most 
open-minded,  sympathetic  and  yet  compe- 
tent observer  of  what  was  going  on  in  France. 
At  a  time  when  no  other  nation  had  a  Minis- 
ter in  Paris  we  had  competent  representa- 
tives on  the  ground  and  were  still  in  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  blood-stained 
Republic.  There  was  no  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  which  she  could  appeal  with  more 
confidence  for  the  charitable  judgment  of 
which  she  stood  in  so  great  need. 

How  France  appears  as  reflected  in  Amer- 
ican opinion  is,  however,  the  minor  half  of 
the  subject  treated  in  Professor  Hazen's  vol- 
ume. The  greater  point  is  the  revelation  it 
makes  of  the  American  people,  of  the  state 
of  public  opinion  and  parties,  and  the  pro- 
found and  permanent  influence  the  upheaval 
in  far-away  France  was  destined  to  have  on 
politics  and  opinion  in  this  country. 

Franklin,  tho  but  little  earlier  in  France 
than  Arthur  Young,  was  too  early  there  to 
witness  the  Revolution  or  the  events  which 
immediately  preceded  it.  He  had  no  previ- 
sion of  what  was  coming,  and  as  he  died  in 
1790  his  writings  contain  no  reflection  of  the 
Revolution. 

Neither  Jay  nor  Adams,  who  passed  twice 
through  the  kingdom  previous  to  1780,  made 

*  Contemporary  American  Opinion  of  the  French 
Revolutiqn.  By  Charles  Downer  Hazen,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  Smith  College.  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  Baltimore.    $2.00. 


any    important   observation    on    its  social  or 
political  condition. 

With  Jefferson,  Gouverneur  Morris  and 
Monroe  the  case  was  different.  Their  posi- 
tion in  France  and  relations  to  the  French 
people  make  them  witnesses  of  the  first  im- 
portance. Jefferson  began  his  mission  in 
1784  and  held  his  post  for  something  more 
than  five  years,  until  October,  1789,  famous 
for  the  mobs  which  forced  the  King  and  the 
royal  family  back  from  Versailles  to  Paris. 
Jefferson  stepped  easily  into  Franklin's  place 
and  succeeded  to  his  popularity  with  the 
French.  The  Reign  of  Terror  was  yet  four 
years  away  when  he  left,  and  it  was  still  pos- 
sible for  a  rational  man  to  hope  the  best  of 
the  Revolution  and  entertain  the  high  ex- 
pectations which  Jefferson  brought  home 
with  him. 

Gouverneur  Morris  succeeded  him  as  United 
States  Minister  from  1792  to  1794*  during 
the  bloody  days  of  the  execution  of  the  King 
and  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  revolutionary 
party  saw  in  him  an  open  enemy.  He  was 
arrested  in  the  street.  The  attempt  was  made 
to  search  his  house.  He  was  insulted  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Diplomatic  Committee,  and 
was  the  last  foreign  Minister  remaining  in 
Paris. 

James  Monroe  comes  next,  and  a  man 
more  unlike  the  representatives  who  preceded 
him  could  hardly  be  named.  He  arrived  just 
after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  tho  not  an- 
other nation  had  a  representative  in  France 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  hesitated  to 
receive  him.  The  Convention,  however, 
welcomed  him  by  special  vote,  and  with  open 
arms,  while  Mr.  Monroe,  on  his  part,  bub- 
bled over  with  enthusiasm,  and  committed 
himself  and  his  Government  to  an  impossible 
alliance,  and  was  recalled  in  1796  in  a  state  of 
high  indignation,  to  which  he  gave  vent  in  a 
pamphlet  of  five  hundred  pages,  designed  to 
vindicate  his  policy  toward  France  and  her 
Revolution. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  author   has  at  his 
disposal  three  honest  witnesses  of  the  same 
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great  movement,  whose  relations  to  it  and 
view  of  it  are  so  wholly  and  widely  different 
as  those  of  these  observers  of  the  Freneh 
Revolution.  Professor  Hazen  brings  each 
on  the  stand  with  absolute  impartiality,  but 
at  the  same  time  in  the  neatest  and  most 
delicate  comparisons  and  characterizations 
of  the  three  men.  He  appreciates  their 
strong  points;  he  puts  his  pen  on  their  weak 
points;  he  describes  the  point  of  view  from 
which  each  wrote.  He  shows  how  it  hap- 
pened that  Jefferson  wandered  over  France, 
talked  with  the  peasants,  ate  in  their  cot- 
tages, lay  in  their  beds,  and  yet  really  caught 
no  glimpse  of  the  suffering  and  misery  which 
were  so  obvious  to  Arthur  Young,  and  of 
which  Taine  has  given  the  statistical  demon- 
stration. He  appreciates  the  combination  of 
theoretical  dreamer  with  the  hard-headed 
statesman,  which  the  interpreter  of  Jefferson 
must  never  forget. 

Gouverneur  Morris  and  Mr.  Monroe  are 
put  on  the  stand  in  the  same  searching  light. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  break  the  force  of 
what  these  three  witnesses  say,  to  pick  flaws 
in  their  story,  to  convict  them  of  prejudice 
or  contradiction  or  mistake.  The  whole  art 
and  power  of  the  author  is  exerted  to  bring 
out  all  that  was  in  their  minds,  to  show 
from  what  point  of  view  they  were  looking 
at  the  tremendous  events  they  were  report- 
ing, what  part  of  them  they  saw,  and  what 
part,  if  any,  they  did  not  see. 

The  combination  of  these  three  accounts 
is  for  the  most  part  left  to  the  reader.  But 
after  the  very  luminous  exposition  of  Pro- 
fessor Hazen  he  will  find  this  no  very  difficult 
task. 

Of  the  Second  Part  of  this  striking  volume 
we  must  speak  more  briefly,  not  because  its 
merit  is  less  or  its  interest  lower;  for  we 
have  already  intimated  our  conviction  that  it 
is,  for  Americans  at  least,  the  more  impor- 
tant half  of  the  volume,  but  for  the  reason 
that  the  best  service  we  can  do  to  our  readers 
in  this  case  will  be  to  give  them  some  gener- 
al indication  of  what  Professor  Hazen  has 
done  and  leave  them  to  explore  further  for 
themselves. 

Professor  Hazen's  object  in  this  portion  of 
his  work  is  to  trace  the  very  remarkable  ef- 
fect of  the  Revolution  upon  opinion  at  home. 
He  begins  by  alluding  to  the  fact  which  was 


first  commented  on  by  De  Tocqueville,  that 
the  French  Revolution  differed  from  all 
others  in  the  mysterious  power  that  lay  in  it 
to  penetrate  and  affect  other  people  all  over 
the  world,  and  to  do  this  with  something  of 
the  mysterious  and  widely  pervasive  power 
of  a  religious  revolution. 

This  remark  applies  in  all  its  force  to  this 
country;  and  we  fear  that  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  our  citizens  are  so  well  read 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Republic  that 
Professor  Hazen's  one  hundred  and  sixty 
odd  pages  on  this  subject  will  not  give  them 
a  genuine  surprise. 

We  in  this  country  have  not  been  so 
wholly  free  from  attacks  of  popular  frenzy 
that  we  can  afford  to  throw  stones  at  our 
grandfathers,  who  almost  with  one  consent, 
from  Charleston  to  Boston,  went  into  a  na- 
tional frenzy  over  the  French  Revolution,  in 
which  there  was  no  North  and  no  South,  no 
East  and  no  West,  which  shook  the  untried 
Union  almost  to  the  center,  and  did  not 
abate,  as  Washington  himself  wrote,  when 
the  President  was  abused  like  a  knave  or  a 
pickpocket. 

Professor  Hazen  traces  in  this  volume  this 
reflex  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  in 
this  country,  in  the  extraordinary  commotion 
it  raised  in  politics,  in  social  life,  and  inci- 
dentally in  religion,  as  well  as  the  permanent 
impression  it  left  on  American  politics  and 
parties.  The  frenzy  rose  to  its  hight  in  the 
year  of  Citizen  Genet's  appearance  as  the 
Minister  of  France  and  the  intolerable  as- 
sumptions and  arrogance  which  led  to  the 
request  for  his  recall. 

The  fire  which  he  kindled  burned  after  he 
was  gone,  and  all  the  more  fiercely  for  his 
having  been  recalled.  Professor  Hazen 
shows  how  it  infected  the  Republic  every- 
where; how  it  was  fed  by  jealous  Jacobins 
like  William  Maclay,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
by  the  secret  Democratic  societies  which 
fomented  discord  everywhere  and,  as  Wash- 
ington fully  believed,  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Whisky  Rebellion. 

Professor  Hazen  is,  however,  no  bird  of 
ill-omen  who  knows  only  one  discordant 
note.  He  sees  tne  better  side  of  things,  and 
finds  in  American  opinion  the  reflection  of 
the  nobler,  truer  and  more  invigorating  in- 
fluences  that  went   out   from     the    French 
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Revolution.  Better  even  than  this,  he  traces  Mr.  Putnam  turns  the  clock  back  to  a.d.  1412. 
with  remarkable  power  what  it  was  that  at  to  give  us  about  a  century  of  books  and  their 
last    rallied    and    united    the   country  in    the      makers   in     England,  beginning    with   William 


Caxton  and  running  on  in  delightful  narrative 
to  a  far  later  time,  when  we  read  of  Shakes- 
peare and  the  seventy-two  separate  original 
plays  and  poems  published  in  his  lifetime,  be- 
tween 1593  and  1616,  and  including  the  names 
of  Milton  and  Dryden.  Passing  on  we  have 
Which  brings  them  up  now  as  a  good  lesson  delightful  glimpses  of  the  German  book, 
and  warning   for   the  generation   he  is  living     makers  in  the    Kobergers,  of  Nuremberg,  and 

Froben.  of  Basil,  Erasmus's  publisher,  who 
first  taught  him  to  respect  his  own  worth,  to 
break  away  from  servile  dependence  on  pa- 
trons and  rely  on  the  sale  of    his  books    to  the 


support  of  its  own  better  ideals  and  cast  the 
malignant,  leveling  and  disuniting  influ- 
ences which  for  a  while  threatened  so  much 
mischief,  into  such  oblivion  that  it  is  only 
the  diligent  research   of   an   earnest  scholar 


in. 


Books  and  Their  Makers  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  A  Study  of  the  Conditions  of  the 
Production    and  Distribution    of  Literature 

from   the   Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the      PubHc'      The    tWO  chapters    on  Erasmus  ^  and 
Close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.      By  George 


Haven  Putnam,  A.M.,  Author  of  "  Authors 
and  Their  Public  in  Ancient  Times,"  "  The 
Question  of  Copyright:'  etc.     Vol.11.     1500- 
1709.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Two   vols., 
8vo,  $2.50  each.) 
We  have  already  noticed  the  first   volume  of 
this    work    and    commented    on  its   merits  and 
rare    interest    for    book-lovers.     Mr.    Putnam 
takes  up  the  thread  of  his  history  where  it  was 
broken    off   in  the  first  volume,  in  a  delightful 
chapter   on    the  '«  Early  Printer  Publishers    of 
France,"  particularly    the    Estiennes,   who,   in 
the    later  branches  of  the  family  and  the  fam- 
ous scholar,  Isaac  Casaubon,  son-in-law  of  the 
second  Henry  Estienne,  form  also  the    subject 
of    the  following  chapter  Five  of    the  general 
work.     These   two  chapters  cover  a  period  of 
two     hundred     years,      from     1458     to      1659, 


Luther  as  bookmakers  are  full  and  rich  in 
matter  which  without  being  irrelevant  to  the 
purpose  of  the  work  has  distinct  value  and 
interest  as  reflections  of  the  times.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  volume  is  rounded  up  with  two 
chapters  on  the  Antwerp  "  House  of  Plantin" 
and  the  "  Elzevirs  of  Leyden  and  Amsterdam." 
Part  III  discusses  "The  Beginnings  of  Prop- 
perty  in  Literature,"  a  subject  on  which  Mr. 
Putnam  writes  with  an  authority  that  few 
will  venture  to  dispute  and  with  his  usual 
copions  illustrations.  He  takes  up  in  succes- 
sion some  aspects  of  the  subject  in  Italy  and 
Germany  and  France  and  the  beginnings  of 
literary  property  in  England,  and  closes  by 
summing  up  in  a  careful  survey  the  results  of 
the  whole  history.  We  should  be  glad  to  re- 
produce here  Mr.  Putnam's  summary  of  the 
leading    theories    of    literary    property    which 


and  are  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  dry  came  into  view  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
details  of  historic  bookmaking.  Mr.  Putnam 
knows  how  to  make  his  chapters  so  many 
gardens  of  delight.  He  plants  them  thick 
with  incidents  which  relieve  the  tedium 
of  a  dry  narrative  and  connect  his  story  with 
the  life  and  passion  of  the  times.  In  his  hands 
the  story  of  the  books  becomes  the  story  of 
the  age  in  which  they  were  made.  Here  is  a 
glimpse  of  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the 
time,  the  incorruptible  Sully,  and  his  relation 
to  books  and  literature.  The  poor  scholar 
Casaubon,  driven  from  Geneva  and  foiled  in 
his  aspirations  for  a  professorship  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  at  last  comes  to  anchor,  by 
favor  of  Henry  IV,  as  royal  librarian  in  Paris, 
on  the  pitiful  salary  of  1,200  livres.  But  Sully 
could  not  see  the  good  of  libraries  or  libra- 
rians any  more  than  the  present  Mayor  of  New 
York.  "You  cost  the  King  too  much,  sir," 
he  said,  bluntly,  to  Casaubon.  "Your  pay 
exceeds  that  of  two  good  captains,  and  you 
are  of  no  use  to  the  country."     In  Chapter  VI 


century.  We  can  present  only  their  main  fea- 
tures. 

"  1st.  Property  in  an  intellectual  conception  or 
creation  is  fully  analogous  to  property  in  a  mate- 
rial creation. 

"2d.  Intellectual  property  depends  upon  an  in- 
dividual agreement  or  convention  to  which  each 
person  enjoying  the  use  of  a  copy  of  a  literary  (or 
artistic)  production  makes  himself  a  party. 

"3d.  Property  in  an  intellectual  production  de- 
pends upon  the  natural  or  personal  rights  of  the 
author,  who  through  unauthorized  appropria- 
tions would  suffer  an  injury. 

"4th.  Property  in  an  intellectual  production  is 
the  creation  of  statute." 

Of  these  theories  Mr.  Putnam  considers  the 
fourth  as  representing  substantially  the  dis- 
cussions of  two  centuries,  and  forming  the 
basis  of  European  and  American  legislation. 
Looking  at  the  matter  in  its  ideal  relations,  he 
is  inclined  to  a  combination  of  the  first  with 
the  fourth,  to  the  assertion  that  an  intellectual 
product  is  entitled  to  the  rights  of  property  as 
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much  as  a  material  product,  tho  it  is  an  imper- 
fect right  until  recognized  and  sanctioned  by 
law.  As  to  the  question  of  the  author's  per- 
petual right  to  his  prodution,  Mr.  Putnam  be- 
lieves that  it  would  be,  on  the  whole,  unwise 
to  grant  such  rights  in  perpetuity,  and  that  the 
better  legislation  was  that  adopted  in  France 
—copyright  for  the  author's  life  and  fifty  years 
thereafter.  This  protects  the  author's  right  for 
himself,  his  children  and  grandchildren.  It  is 
no  more  than  right  that  a  public  who  has  cre- 
ated and  guarded  this  right  for  three  genera- 
tions should  then  get  some  reward  for  its  fidel- 
ity and  appreciation,  and  become  the  heir  of 
the  rights  it  has  so  diligently  guarded. 


The  Christian  View  of  God  and  of  the 
World,  as  Centering  in  the  Incarnation. 
Being  the  Kerr  Lectures  for  i890-'9i.  By 
Jatnes  Orr,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory, United  Presbyterian  College,  Edin- 
burgh. (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Third 
Edition.  $2.75.) 
This  Third  Edition  of  the  Kerr  Lectures  for 
i890-'9i  leaves  them  standing  substantially  as 
in  the  First  with  a  few  minor  corrections.  The 
nine  Lectures  with  Notes  and  Appendix  form  a 
masterly  series.  The  first  edition  was  published 
in  1893  and  was  immediately  recognized  as  a 
very  strong  book  of  permanent  and  standard 
value.  It  discusses  the  latest  phases  of  the 
never-ending  controversy  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  world  and  man's  life  in 
it.  In  the  vast  complex  and  difficult  field  thus 
opened  to  him  Professor  Orris  a  sane  and  com- 
petent guide,  one  of  the  sanest  and  most  com- 
petent. He  has  a  candor  which  is  truly  golden 
in  the  twofold  sense,  first  of  appreciating  and 
fairly  recognizing  the  strength  of  an  opposing 
critic,  and  next  of  not  permitting  his  desire  to 
be  fair  to  make  him  a  poor  guardian  of 
his  own  faith.  A  fine  example  of  this 
is  his  statement  of  Kant's  relation  to  the  tele- 
ological  (pp.  97  and  98)  and  to  the  ontological 
argument  (p.  103).  The  lectures  are  modern 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  They  discuss 
every  topic  in  the  light  and  shade  of  all  the 
difficulty  and  all  the  illumination  which  have 
been  found  in  it  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
general  conception  of  his  subject  as  centering 
in  the  Incarnation  commits  the  author  in  ad- 
vance to  a  position  in  the  front  line  of  theo- 
logical thinkers,  if  not  among  the  skirmishers. 
No  better  example  of  his  broad,  comprehensive 
and  adequate  method  can  be  given  than  this 
fine  passage  (p.  12): 

"  We  are  reminded  of  Milton's  famous  figure  in 
the    '  Areopagitica '    of    the    dismemberment    of 


truth — how  truth  was  torn  limb  from  limb,  and 
her  members  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds; 
and  how  the  lovers  of  truth,  imitating  the  careful 
March  of  Isis  for  the  body  of  Osiris,  have  been 
engaged  ever  since  in  gathering  the  severed 
parts,  in  order  to  unite  them  again  in  a  perfect 
whole.  If  apologetic  is  to  be  spoken  of,  this 
surely  is  the  truest  and  best  form  of  Christian 
apology— to  show  that  in  Christianity,  as  nowhere 
else,  the  severed  portions  of  truth  found  in  all 
other  systems  are  organically  united,  while  it 
completes  the  body  of  truth  by  discoveries  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  God, 
for  example,  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  synthesis 
of  all  the  separate  elements  of  truth  found  in  Ag- 
nosticism, Pantheism  and  Deism  which,  by 
their  very  antagonisms,  reveal  themselves 
as  one-sidenesses,  requiring  to  be  brought 
into  some  higher  harmony.  If  Agnosticism  affirms 
that  there  is  that  in  God  which  transcends  finite 
comprehension,  Christian  theology  does  the  same. 
If  Pantheism  affirms  the  absolute  immanence  of 
God  in  the  world,  and  Deism  his  absolute  tran- 
scendence over  it,  Christianity  unites  the  two 
sides  of  the  truth  in  a  higher  concept,  maintain- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  Divine  immanence  and 
the  Divine  transcendence.  Even  Polytheism  in  its 
nobler  forms  is  in  its  own  dark  way  a  witness  for 
the  truth  which  a  hard  abstract  Monotheism,  such 
as  we  have  in  the  later  Judaism,  and  in  Moham- 
medanism, ignores — the  truth,  namely,  that  God 
is  plurality  as  well  as  unity — that  in  Him  there 
is  a  manifoldness  of  life,  a  fulness  and  diversi- 
ty of  powers  and  manifestations,  such  as  is 
expressed  by  the  word  Elohim.  This  ele- 
ment in  Polytheism,  Christianity  also  take 
up  and  sets  in  a  proper  relation  to  the  unity  of 
God  in  its  doctrine  of  Tri-unity— the  concept  of 
God  which  is  distinctievly  the  Christian  one,  and 
which  furnishes  the  surest  safeguard  of  a  living 
Theism  against  the  extremes  of  Pantheism  and 
Deism."  

The  New  Testament  Church.      By  the  Rev. 

W.  H.  H.    Marsh.        With    Introduction  by 

Franklin    Johnson,    D.D.,      University     of 

Chicago.     (American     Baptist     Publication 

Society,  Philadelphia.     $2.00.) 

The  author  of    this  volume  devotes  himself 

with   endless    patience    to    the    elaboration   of 

some  twenty-two  critical  points  or  topics  in  the 

theory  of   church    government    and    Christian 

unity.     He     is     a   firm    believer    in    what  we 

know  as  Independency,  but  what  he  prefers  to 

call  Autonomy,  as  contrasted   with  the    Papal, 

Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  systems  of  church 

organization.     On  these  subjects  he  thinks  and 

writes  in  a  strong,  vigorous    and    fresh    style. 

He  has  read  a  good  deal,  but  has   not    always 

been    supplied    with   the    best    books;    tho    it 

must  be  conceded  that  the    topics  which    come 

up  in  his  discussion  are  not  such  as  require  a 

high  degree  of    technical  proficiency  for  their 
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handling,  but  rest  upon    evidence  which  good      has  been  able  to    give  Mr.   Spencer's  philoso- 
sense,  candor  and  general  intelligence  are  the      phy  an  unquestionably  theistic  direction,  while 
best  possible  qualifications  to  deal  with.     Mr.      the  teleological  possibilities  which  Mr. Darwin's 
Marsh  is  well  equipped  with  these.     He  holds      devout  disciples  have  discovered  in  evolution, 
thediscussion  high  up  above  the  petty  relations      are  gall  and  wormwood  to  him.     He  seems  to 
of  the  subject  and  barrencontroversial  dispute.      forget  entirely  that  some  of  the  most  Christian 
The    topics    of    his   chapters   have    a  familiar      scholars  of  the  Church  are  responsible  for  the 
look.     They  are  the  old  well-fought-over  fields      "Polychrome    Bible,"    and  only  sees  in  it  an 
that  are  still  in  controversy  between  the  great      indication  that  "the  process  of  biblical  disin- 
prelatical   and    institutional    churches  and  the      tegration  has  gone  so  far  that  we  see  in  [this 
simpler  organizations    of    Independent  or,    as      Bible]    all  the    colors    of    the     rainbow."      It 
the    author  prefers  to  call  them,  Autonomous      strikes    him    as    a    kind    of    profanation    that 
Churches.       The    originality    of    Mr.    Marsh's      a   professor  in    one  of    our  great    universities 
work  lies  in   the  way  he  approaches  them,  the       has  published  a  literary  version    or    edition  of 
spirit  in  which  he  handles  them,  and  the  logical      the  Bible.     Dr.    Newman   Smyth's    volume   on 
course  he  has   wrought  out  for  his  argument.       "  The  Place  of  Death   in    Evolution"  is    quite 
The  independent  autonomy  of  the  Church  and       too  much    for    him,  and    he  breaks  down  on  it 
the  denominational  theory  of   baptism   are  the      altogether,  while    in    Godet's  Commentary  on 
special    points    toward    which     the     argument      the  Gospel  of  John  he  discovers    two  hundred 
moves    in    the    larger  part   of   the  book.     The      and  fifty  pages  of  discussions  whose    tendency 
other  chapters  are  devoted  to  special  points  of      is  to  awaken  doubt.     The  theory  of  the  divine 
church    government,    administration     or    dis-      immanence  suggests  new  alarms  and  prompts 
cipline.     The  general  reader  will  perhaps  feel      the  author  to  stamp  as    degeneration    some  of 
that  the  author  might  have  condensed  his  book.      the   best    and    most   Christian  thought   of  the 
We  will  not  deny  that  the  inquiry  has   risen  in      age.     Bishop  Brooks's  innocent  saying,  "  The 
our  minds  more  than  once  during  our  reading      Pattern    of   man  existed  in    the  nature  of  him 
of  the  book  whether  it  would   not  have  gained      who  was  to  make  him"  is  held  up  as  a  danger- 
as   a  denominational  text-book,  in  purely  con-      ous  assertion  of   a    divine    humanity    in    God. 
troversial  value,  had    the   author  applied  to  it      We  have  been  thus  full  and  specific  in  reciting 
as  a  whole    the    same   vigorous  condensations      these  examples  because  it  is  not  only  a  tremen- 
which  he  has  employed  occasionally.  dous  injustice  toput  outsucha  bookas  a  fair  re- 

flection  of  the  Christianity  of  the  age,  but  it  is 

Christianity      and      Anti-Christianity    in      an  even  greater  injury  to  the   cause   of  faith. 
Their    Final    Conflict.     By    Samuel  J.      There  is  no  single  hint  in  the  352  octavo  pages  of 
Andrews,  Author  of  "  Our  Lord' s  Life  upon      this  volume  of  an  aggressive  force  and  intellec- 
the  £artA."  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2.00.)      tual  vitality  in  modern  Christianity  so  great  as 
The  author  of  this  volume  assures  us  in  the      to  have  made  a  new  book  of  the  Bible  and  revo- 
first    word    of    his    Preface    that    "its  aim    is      lutionized   the  organization  of    the  churches, 
neither  historical  nor  polemical."     This   asser-      so    great,  that,  to  quote  a  recent  statistician, 
tion  must  be  accepted  in  a  very  modified  sense       Christianity  has  much    more   than    doubled  in 
for  there  is  certainly  a    great  show  of  history      tne  present  century.   In  the  last  ninety  years  it 
in  it, and  it  escapes  the  imputation  of  being  po-      has  gained  nearly  three  times  as  many  adher- 
lemical  only    on    the  plea,    Athaftasius    contra      ents  as  it  did  during  the  first    fifteen    hundred. 
mundum.     The    radical  vice    of  the  book  is  a      I*  ^as  rnade  such  progress,  that  of  the   1,500,- 
theological  doctrine  of  Antichrist,  which   com-      000,000  who  are  now  computed  as  forming  the 
mits  the   author    in  advance    to    a  pessimistic      population  of  the  globe,  493,000,000,  or   about 
theory  of  history  and  blinds  him  to  the  better      one-third,  may  be    said  to  be  Christian,  in  the 
aspects  of  the  age   he  is  describing.     Neither      sense  that  they  are  born  and  bred  under  Chris- 
history  nor  human  character  can  be  justly  un-      tlan    ideals    and  influences.    Why    should    we 
folded    in    a  catalog    of   defects.     A  historian      lament  that  Christianity  has  in  it  the  power  or 
who  starts  with  the  assumption  that  the  order      capacity  of  putting  on  new  forms  ?    Nothing  is 
of   the    world    is   foreordained    to    plunge  into      more  certain  than  that  without  such  a  capacity 
chaos    under   the    demonic    dominion  of  anti-      it  would  have  been  dead  a  thousand  years  ago, 
Christ  brings  himself  and  his  work  under  grave      unless  it  be  this. that  God  never  made  anything 


suspicion,  even  if  he  succeeds  in  relieving  him- 
self of  the  character  of  a  refined  or  well-edu- 
cated scold.  For  example,  Mr.  Andrews  draws 
no  comfort  from    the  fact  that  Mr.  John  Fiske 


to  live  long  without  enduing  it  plentifully 
with  this  very  capacity.  Mr.  Andrews  has 
pointed  to  the  most  surely  divine  thing  in 
Christianity  in  proof  of  degeneracy.     His  note 
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of  warning  that  Antichrist  is  near  is  the  sur- 
est proof  that  his  day  was  never  so  far  off. 
Yet  after  all, "dear  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend," 
and  we  must  confess  after  all  our  stricture  on 
Mr.  Andrews's  book  as  a  reflection  of  living 
Christianity,  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  very 
intelligent  mind  and  contains  much  which 
when  looked  at  in  proper  relations  is  good  food 
for  reflection. 


The   Growth   of  the  Kingdom  of  God.     By 
Sidney  L.  Gulick,  M.A.,  Missionary    of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  Japan.     (Fleming  H.  Re- 
vell  Company.     $1.50.) 
People  who  conceive  of  our  foreign  mission- 
aries as  absorbed  in  a  narrow  field  will  do  well 
to  examine  this  book.     They   will   find    one  of 
these  missionaries  introducing  them  to  a  view 
of    the    broad   conditions    of   religious    affairs 
the    world    over,    and    giving    reasons,    facts 
and     figures     for    a    more     hopeful     outlook 
than    perhaps    the    majority    of   our    stay-at- 
home  people,  with  all  their   opportunities    for 
knowing,  have  ventured  to  indulge.     Mr.  Gu- 
lick    begins   by    defining    the    problem,  laying 
down  the  method  of  going  to  work  on  it.  and 
explaining  the  sources  on  which  he  draws   for 
his  facts  and  statistics,  and  the  best  authorities 
to  be  consulted.     For  his  general  treatment  of 
the  subject  he  has  laid  out  a  plan  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  sufficiently  broad.   First  we  have  the 
growth  in  numbers  from  the  first  century  down, 
its  relation  to  the  growth  in  population,  its  rela- 
tion to  the  territorial  areas  of    the    habitable 
globe,  and  various  topics  of  this  general  charac- 
ter.  The  author  then  takes  up  a  detailed  study  of 
the  growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  England 
and  Wales,  which    he  follows  up  with  a  simi- 
lar study  of  its    growth    in    the  United  States. 
The  impression  made    by  these  three  methods 
of  getting  at  the  subject  and  forming  a  conclu- 
sion  are    encouraging;  but  they    are    more  or 
less  mechanical  and  in  the  gross.     The  critical 
question  still  remains  untouched  as  to  the  pres- 
ent   vitality,  spiritual    vigor  and    dominating 
power  of  Christianity.     These  points  Mr.   Gu- 
lick  takes  up  in  the  five  remaining  chapters  of 
his  volume  which,    to  a  reader  who  cares  more 
to  measure  things  by  their  inner  force    and  life 
than  by  the  mechanics  of  their  outer  relations, 
will  be  the    best    part   of  the  book.     In  these 
chapters  he  discusses  successively  the  question 
what  growth  there  has  been    in  "  Understand- 
ing   Christianity,"  in  its  "  Practice,"  in  Chris-' 
tian  ■'  Influence,"  and,  finally,  as  to  the  "  Sig- 
nificence  of  this  growth."  Thegermof  this  vol- 
ume was  an   address   to  wide-awake  Japanese 
young  men.     It  has  been  very  much  developed 


and  enriched  with  matter  on  all  sides.  The 
tables  of  ratios,  percentages  and  comparative 
statistics  are  very  full,  and  as  trustworthy  as 
they  can  be  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge. We  quote  one  summary  passage  as 
illustrating  the  general  conclusion  (p.  23): 

"  It  is  agreed  by  the  best  statisticians  that  all 
the  adherents  of  Christianity  did  not  exceed  fifty 
millions  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  century;  but  that 
they  doubled  in  the  next  five  hundred  years. 
From  1500  and  onward  the  growth  has  been  more 
rapid.  During  the  two  hundred  years  between 
1500  and  1700,  Christianity  added  more  to  its  num- 
bers than  during  the  first  thousand  years.  And 
during  the  hundred  years  from  1700  to  1800  it 
gained  nearly  as  many  as  during  the  first  thou- 
sand years.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Christianity  has  much  more  than 
doubled;  in  other  words,  Christianity  has  gained 
nearly  three  times  as  many  adherents  during  the 
past  ninety  years  as  it  did  during  the  first  fifteen 
hundred  years. 

"  The  thing  most  noticeable  in  this  chart  is  the 
constantly  increasing  rate  of  growth.  Never  was 
Christianity  growing  so  rapidly  in  numbers  as 
now.  The  number  of  those  who  to-day  may 
properly  be  called  Christian,  that  is  to  say,  the 
number  of  those  who  are  living  under  Christian 
standards  and  ideals  of  moral  life  and  conduct, 
whether  professedly  followers  of  Christ  or  not, 
is  about  492,865,000." 

Counting  the  entire  population  of  the  globe  at 
1,500,000.000,  this  estimate  claims  nearly  one- 
third  as  Christian. 


The  Mohammedan  Controversy.  Biogra- 
phies of  Mohammed,  Sprenger  on  Tradi- 
tion, The  Indian  Liturgy  and  the  Psal- 
ter. By  Sir  William  Muir,  K.  C.S.I.  (Im- 
ported by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $3.00.) 
There  is  no  stronger  nor  in  all  ways  more 
competent  writer  on  Mohammedan  subjects 
now  living  than  Sir  William  Muir.  He  has  to 
his  credit  "  The  Life  of  Mahomet,"  "  The  Cali- 
phate "  and  at  least  three  other  first-rate  works 
on  the  subject,  besides  a  large  number  of  re- 
views and  thoroughly  written  papers.  The 
volume  before  us  contains  a  collection  of  five 
Essays,  republished  from  the  Calcutta  Review. 
They  show  the  sound  judgment,  enormous 
learning  and  critical  acumen  of  the  author. 
The  only  drawback  on  them  is  that  they 
were  published  many  years  ago — the  first 
in  1845,  the  others  in  1852  and  1868, 
1880  and  1887.  The  situation  they  apply  to 
and  describe  has,  of  course,  changed,  tho  its 
essential  features  remain  the  same,  and  after 
reading  through  all  the  essays  we  are  sur- 
prized to  observe  how  fresh  and  timely  they 
are  and  how  pertinent  to  the  subject,  as  it  now 
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comes    before    us.       Sir    William    writes    as    a 
Christian    believer    in    all    his  works,  and  par- 
ticularly in  these   essays  which    are  especially 
addressed  to  the  Christian  public  of  Britain  and 
America.    He  is,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  au- 
thor of  several  volumes  of  a  distinctly  religious 
character.     In  this  collection  of  essays  it  is  his 
first  point   to   show  what  had  been  done  in  the 
way  of  meeting  Islam  on  its  own  ground  in  in- 
tellectual discussion  and   in   the  way  of  a  fair 
comparative  presentation  of  Christianity  to  the 
Mohammedan   public.     The  brilliant   name   in 
this      relation      after     Dr.    Lee's    and    Henry 
Martyn's  is  that  of  the  English  Episcopal  mis- 
sionary, the    Rev.    Dr.    Pfander.     Sir   William 
gives  a  risume   of  what  has  been  done  by  each 
of  the  Mohammedan  replies,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  the  matter  was  left.     In  the  biographies 
of  Mohammed  he    finds    much    that   might    be 
done     better,    tho     he     eulogizes     Sprenger's 
4  Life"  as  a  really  great  work  and  the  fruit  of 
prodigious  learning.     The  most  important  fea- 
ture of  this  paper  is  its  critical  examination  of 
the    value   of  Mohammedan  historical  sources 
and  traditions.     Nothing   in   the   book  is  more 
instructive    than    the   author's   account  of  the 
way   tradition    and    legend   began    to    operate 
upon    the    facts   of    his  history  as    soon  as  the 
Prophet  was  dead.     The  essays  are  all  packed 
full  of  learning  and  marked  by  the  sound  judg- 
ment   and    critical  acumen   which  is  character- 
istic of  Sir  William   Muir.     We  cannot,   how- 
ever, suppress  a  feeling  of  regret  that  some  at- 
tempt at  continuation  down  to  the  present  time 
in  the  way  of  supplement  at  least  is  not  made. 

DALMAN.  Aramaische  Dialektproben.  (Pp.  xii, 
56.     Leipzig:  Hinrichs.) 

This  little  volume  of  reading  lessons  from 
the  Targums,  the  Talmud,  etc.,  is  a  pendant 
to  Dalman's  Grammar  of  Judaeo-Palestinian 
Aramaic,  which  was  published  two  or  three 
years  since;  and  as  the  book  is  accompanied 
by  a  glossary  it  would  be  well  to  bind  it  up 
with  the  Grammar  and  so  form  a  little  volume, 
complete  in  itself,  and  likely  to  be  of  great  use 
to  the  student  of  Talmud  and  'Targum. 

The  study  of  the  local  variations  of  Aramaic 
is  becoming  more  and  more  microscopic,  and 
the  results  that  flow  from  an  increased  ac- 
quaintance with  the  peculiarities  of  Judaan, 
Galilean  and  Babylonian  Aramaic  are  of  great 
importance,  both  in  biblical  and  in  extra-bibli- 
cal criticism,  so  much  so  that  at  first  sight  there 
seems  to  be  a  disproportion  between  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  tools  and  the  work  that  they  ac- 
complish. It  will  startle  an  ordinary  reader 
to  be  told  by  Dalman  in  his  preface  that  a  his- 
torical understanding  of  the  person  of  Christ 


cannot  be  gained  without  reference  to  the  dia- 
lect that  he  spoke.  This  is  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent point  of  view  from  that  of  the  critics  who 
have  spent  their  slender  strength  on  the 
problem  whether  our  Lord  spoke  Greek!  The 
accuracy  of  the  documents,  considered  as  his- 
torical monuments,  is  made  to  depend  not 
upon  their  diffusion,  their  variety  or  their  mu- 
tual corroboration,  but  upon  the  consistency 
of  their  Aramaic  originals  with  the  time  and 
country  from  which  they  profess  to  be  derived. 
The  thread  looks  too  slender  to  carry  so  great 
a  matter;  but  the  investigation  must  be  made, 
and  we  shall  know  more  certainly  what  we  be- 
lieve and  what  we  disbelieve  when  it  is  finished. 
Much  attention  is  paid  by  Dalman  to  the  super- 
linear  punctuation  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts 
from  Yemen,  of  which  so  many  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  recent  years.  Altho  found 
in  southern  Arabia,  the  vocalization  of  these 
manuscripts  is  genuine  Aramaic. 

English  Lands,  Letters  and  Kings.  The 
Later  Georges  to  Victoria.  By  Donald  G. 
Mitchell.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.) 
The  Third  volume  of  this  very  interesting 
series  was  published,  we  believe,  in  1890.  The 
attraction  of  this  volume,  as  of  those  which 
preceded  it,  is  that  of  literary  charm.  Mr. 
Mitchell's  style  is  his  own.  It  is  marked  with 
very  distinct  personal  characteristics  and  flows 
out  of  his  own  personality.  His  descriptions 
stand  out  like  pictures.  He  may  not  always 
satisfy  the  critics  with  his  judgments,  but  his 
style  will  capture  his  readers.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample from  his  sketch  of  De  Quincy,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  not  altogether  fair,  as  it  gives  no 
glimpse  of  the  better  side  of  the  great  Essayist 
nor  of  his  final  victory  over  the  enemy  that 
held  him  in  his  grasp  so  long.  But  listen  to 
Mr.  Mitchell: 

"  It  happens  by  and  by  to  this  impractical  man, 
from  whose  disorderly  and  always  open  hand 
inherited  moneys  have  slipped  away — it  happens, 
I  say,  that  he  must  earn  his  bread  by  his  own 
toil.  So  he  projects  great  works  of  philosophy,  of 
political  economy,  which  are  to  revolutionize 
opinions;  but  they  topple  over  into  opium  dreams 
before  they  are  realized.  He  tries  editing  a  coun- 
ty paper,  but  it  is  naught.  At  last  he  util- 
izes even  his  vices,  and  a  chapter  of  the  '  Confes- 
sions of  an  Opium- Eater,'  in  the  London  Maga- 
zine, draws  swift  attention  to  one  whose  language 
is  as  vivid  as  a  flame;  and  he  lays  bare  without 
qualm  his  own  quivering  sensibilities.  This  spurt 
of  work,  or  some  new  craze,  takes  him  to  London, 
away  from  his  family;  and  so,  on  a  sudden,  that 
idyl  of  life  among  the  Lakes  becomes  for  many 
years  a  tattered  and  blurred  page  to  him.  He  is 
once  more  a  denizen  of  the  great  city,  living  a 
shy,  hermit  existence  there;  long  time  in  a  dim 
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back  room  of  the  publisher  Hohn's,  in  Bedfor  d 
Street,  near  to  Covent  Garden.  He  sees  Proctor 
and  Hazlitt  odd  whiles,  and  Hood,  and  still  more 
of  the  Lambs;  but  he  is  peevish  and  distant,  and 
finds  largest  company  in  the  jug  of  laudanum 
which  brings  swift  succeeding  dreams  and  stupe- 
faction." 

Reasons    for   the    Higher  Criticism  of  the 
Hexateuch.     By    the    Rev.    Isaac    Gibson, 
Rector   of  St.   John's    Church,    Norristown, 
Penn.,  Author   of"  The  Hexateuch   Histor- 
ical."    (George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia,    socents.) 
This  little  monograph  by  one    clergyman  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  comes  to  us  with  an  In- 
troduction commendatory  from  another  clergy- 
man in  the  same  Church,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Haz- 
ard, Ph.D.     It  is  a  popular    statement   of    the 
points  relied  on  by  the   so-called  Higher  Criti- 
cism   in    support  of  its  general  position.     The 
little    book    is    not    intended    to  be  an  original 
study  of  the  subject.     It  is  designed  for  popu- 
lar   use,    and    presents    a    statement     of    the 
grounds    for   the  theories  of  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism of  the  Bible,  prepared  in  the  company  of 
its  friends,  by  one    who    not    only    believes  in 
the  Bible  as  coming  from  God  and   having   in- 
spired authority,  but    who    also    believes  that 
the    higher   critics    have   rendered  faith  in  it  a 
great  service  and  even  made  it  possible  to  sus- 
tain   and    defend    faith    in   the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures    as    inspired.     The    author    closes 
with  a  chapter  in  which  he  recites  the  general 
conditions  and  purposes  of  the    compilation  of 
the  Hexateuch    and    the  aid  it  rendered  to  the 
support  of  the  true  faith.     The  characteristic 
point  of  this  little  treatise  is  that  it  comes  from 
a  friendly  author,  is  not  an  attack  on  the  Bible, 
and    is    designed    to    show    what    service   the 
Higher  Criticism  has  rendered  to  faith. 

The  Master  of  the  Strong  Hearts:  A 
Story  of  Custer's  Last  Rally.  By  Elbridge  S. 
Brooks.  (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
$1.50).  Mr.  Elbridge  S.  Brooks  has  a  happy 
faculty;  he  can  tell  a  story  well  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  close  to  a  chosen  historical 
outline.  His  books  are  excellently  instructive, 
while  of  genuine  interest  as  fiction  pure  and 
simple.  Young  people,  especially  boys,  will 
find  this  romance  of  Custer's  celebrated  and 
tragic  fight  thoroughly  engaging  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  The  publishers  have  given  an 
attractive  dress  to  the  story.  Many  illustra- 
tions by  William  M.  Cary  add  to  the  beauty 
and  interest. 

Stories  by  Foreign  Authors.  The  two 
volumes  of  this   interesting  series  now  before 


us  are,  first,  Italian,  and  a  second  volume  made 
up  of  stories  by  Polish,  Greek,  Belgian  and 
Hungarian  writers.  De  Amicis,  Fagazzato, 
D'Annuncio  and  Castelnuovo  are  the  Italian 
story-tellers  whose  works  are  chosen  for  the 
first-named  volume.  In  the  second  we  have 
stories  by  Sienkiewicz,  Bikelas,  Maeterlinck . 
Lemonnier  and  Jokai.  The  selections  are  well 
made,  and  the  translations  seem  excellent. 
(Price,  each  vol.,  75  cents.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

It  is  reported  in  London  that  the  Wind- 
sor Magazine  has  secured  for  publication 
six  short  stories  from  the  pen  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, for  which  it  pays  ^240  apiece. 

.  .  .  .During  the  autumn  will  appear  a  vol- 
ume containing  some  fifty  pieces  of  verse  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  the  novelist.  Less  than 
half  a  dozen  of  these  pieces  have  ever  been 
printed. 

. .  .  .The  love-letters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing are  about  tobe  published.  All  other  letters 
and  papers  Mr.  Browning  destroyed,  but  of 
these  he  said:  "Do  with  these  as  you  please 
when  I  am  dead  and  gone." 

. . .  .The  Roycroft  shop  of  East  Aurora  offers 
an  idition  de  luxe  of  only  470  copies  of  "  Little 
Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Famous  Women, "by 
Elbert  Hubbard.  The  book  is  of  Whatman 
paper,  hand  illumined,  and  is  printed  in  double 
columns;  and  there  are  about  2,000  paragraph 
marks  in  each  book  in  red  and  blue,  alterna- 
ting— all  hand-work. 

From  The  Academy  (London)  we  learn  of 

a  book  without  a  printer: 

"  Mr.  Harry  Quilter's  forthcoming  edition,  with 
his  own  illustrations,  of  the  '  Pied  Piper  of  Ham- 
lin '  is  not  to  be  printed;  instead,  each  copy  of 
the  poem  will  be  in  the  actual  handwriting, 
throughout,  of  Mrs,  Quilter.  The  edition  is  lim- 
ited to  four  hundred  copies,  and  we  are  glad  of 
this— for  Mrs.  Quilter's  sake." 

Lamson,  Wolffe   &    Company    announce 

for  immediate  publication  a  translation  in 
blank  verse  of  Edmond  Rostand's  "  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,"  the  play  which  is  creating  so  much 
interest  both  in  America  and  abroad  at  the 
present  time.  This  version  is  by  Howard 
Thayer  Kingsbury,  and  has  been  accepted  and 
is  being  played  by  Richard  Mansfield.  Mr. 
Kingsbury  is  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  while  at 
college  he  was  editor  for  some  time  of  the 
Yale  Literary  Magazine.  He  is  now  a  practic- 
ing lawyer  in  New  York  City.     Price,  $1.00. 
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....A  recent  cable  dispatch  from  London 
makes  this  announcement: 

"  It  is  now  definitely  known  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's sons  have  appointed  Mr.  John  Morley  to 
write  their  father's  life.  Probably  no  fitter  choice 
could  have  been  made.  Mr.  Morley's  life  of  Mr. 
Cobden  is  a  model  biography,  and  his  life  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  ought  to  prove  a  worthy  monument  to 
its  subject.  It  is  well  known  that  literature  is 
dearer  than  politics  to  Mr.  Morley,  but  a  sense  of 
duty  has  kept  him  in  the  arena.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  great  work  now  to  be  under- 
taken will  cause  his  retirement  from  public  life. 

"  It  will  be  in  keeping  with  much  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's career  that  the  life  of  the  greatest  modern 
Churchman  and  most  strenuous  upholder  of  sim- 
ple Christian  faith  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  few  agnostics  in  prominent  English 
life." 

.  . .  .Harold  Frederic,  well  known  as  novelist 
and  as  newspaper  correspondent,  died  last 
week  at  Henley-on-the-Thames.  Altho  his 
right  hand  was  almost  unfit  for  using  the  pen, 
and  altho  he  had  repeatedly  been  warned  by 
the  physicians  that  his  unceasing  literary 
labors  were  taxing  his  strength  beyond  its 
limit,  he  trusted  to  his  magnificent  constitu- 
tion. But  he  never  rallied  from  a  paralytic 
stroke  suffered  in  August.  His  story,  "  The 
Damnation  of  Theron  Ware,"  called  in  Eng- 
land "  Illuminations, "  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
widely  read  of  his  novels.  Of  his  work  The 
New  York  Times  says: 

"  To  have  attained  this  pre-eminence  in  a  field 
full  of  competitors  argues  unusual  qualities, 
fairness  and  openness  and  disinterestedness  of 
mind  and  a  philosophic  temper,  as  well  as  keen 
and  intent  observation.  These  same  qualities 
equally  appear  in  the  remarkable  series  of  novels 
in  which  Mr.  Frederic  affectionately  delineated 
the  scenes  and  the  characters  and  the  life  of  his 
provincial  boyhood,  after  he  had  become  a  citizen 
of  the  world.  To  have  known  his  work,  either  as 
journalist  or  as  novelist,  was  to  be  impressed  with 
its  freshness  and  power.  To  have  known  it  in 
both  aspects  was  to  be  drawn  to  the  conclusion 
that  its  author  was  a  very  considerable  man." 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE  DOINGS  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL 
CONVENTION. 

The  Triennial  Convention  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  has  thus  far  done  ex- 
tremely well,  and  has  left  little  room  for  any 
serious  errors  to  be  committed  later.  What 
it  has  refused  to  do  is  no  small  part  of  its 
accomplishment. 

First  comes  the  refusal  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Church.  To  be  sure,  the  name  is 
doubly  bad,  because  it  doubly  emphasizes 
the  sectarian  character  of  that  Church.  The 
name  "Protestant"  distinctly  and  inten- 
tionally asserts  its  separation  from  those 
parts  of  the  Church  Universal  called  Roman, 
Greek,  Armenian,  etc. ;  and  the  name  "Epis- 
copal" similarly  asserts  its  separation  from 
parts  of  the  Church  Universal  that  are  called 
Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Wesleyan, 
Congregational,  etc.  It  is  unfortunate  to 
have  such  a  name  ;  but  the  reason  for  not 
changing  it  now  was  a  creditable  one.  It  was 
understood  that  the  purpose  of  seeking  an- 
other name  was  to  bring  the  Church  nearer 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  rather  than 
to  the  opposite  wing  of  the  Universal  Church, 
and  this  the  Convention  was  not  ready  to  do. 
It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  Convention  that 
this  feeling  should  have  prevailed. 

Another  admirable  negative  act  was  the 
refusal  by  the  House  of  Bishops  to  pass  the 
proposed  canon  on  divorce.  The  present 
canon  has  in  it  quite  too  much  of  that  "  for- 
bidding to  marry"  which  Paul  so  severely 
condemns.  The  present  canon  allows  re- 
marriage to  the  innocent  party  in  a  divorce 
for  adultery;  while  the  proposed  canon  would 
forbid  it  equally  to  both  parties.  There  is 
really  not  one  valid  argument  that  can  be 
brought  forward  for  such  a  vicious,  unscrip- 
tural  rule.  We  suppose  it  is  founded  on  a 
false  conclusion  from  a  false  premise  which 
makes  marriage  a  certain  sort  of  sacrament. 
But  both  premise  and  conclusion  are  beyond 
the  understanding  of  common  people.  One 
must  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  ecclesiastical 
training  to    comprehend    them.       Common 
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people  know  that  the  innocent  should  not  be 
punished  for  the  sin  of  the  guilty.  And 
common  people  can  read  their  Bible  and 
they  know  that  divorce  was  allowed  by  our 
Lord  for  adultery,  and  that  divorce  is  not 
divorce  if  remarriage  is  not  allowed.  They 
know  further  that  St.  Paul  distinctly  de- 
clared that  in  the  case  of  desertion  the  party 
deserted  was  not  bound  in  such  a  case.  Yet 
further,  the  miintenance  of  the  institution  of 
marriage  belongs  to  the  State  as  well  as  to 
the  Church,  and  the  common  sense  of  the 
world  has  settled  it  that  the  scriptural  law 
is  to  be  interpreted  reasonably,  like  the  law 
of  turning  the  other  cheek,  or  that  of  selling 
all  that  thou  hast;  and  that  the  particular 
sin  mentioned  as  dissolving  marriage  seldom 
admits  of  absolute  proof,  only  of  circumstan- 
tial proof;  and  that  similarly  other  offenses 
like  desertion  may  be  tantamount  to,  or  even 
imply  the  further  guilt.  At  any  rate,  the 
morals  of  the  community  require  that  for 
those  who  are  properly  released  from  the  ob- 
ligations of  marriage  remarriage  should  be 
allowed.  An  ecclesiastical  law  forbidding  to 
marry  is  a  law  encouraging  sin. 

Two  positive  acts  of  the  Convention  also 
claim  approval  One  is  that  which  will  allow 
temporary  attachment  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  a  congregation  which  is  being 
nursed  into  full  membership,  even  altho  it 
does  not  use  the  Episcopal  Prayer-Book. 
This  is  really  carrying  out,  in  part,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  celebrated  Quadrilateral,  usu- 
ally called  the  Lambeth  Articles.  To  be 
sure  it  ought  to  go  further  and  allow  mem- 
bership of  a  congregation  that  shall  perma- 
nently decline  to  use  the  Prayer-Book.  No 
Church  has  a  right  to  dictate  the  method  of 
worship  of  its  congregations.  There  was  no 
such  dictation,  and  no  Prayer-Book,  in  the 
Apostolic  times.  Why  a  congregation  should 
not  be  freely  received  which  prefers  to  wor- 
ship in  the  Apostolic  way,  nobody  can  tell; 
yet  for  this  tentative  and  partial  provision  we 
may  thank  Dr.  Huntington  and  will  hope 
that  at    some  future  time  the  full  Lambeth 
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Articles  may  be  put  into  practical  operation. 
The  provision  looking  to  a  future  organi- 
zation of  the  dioceses  into  provinces,  under 
an  archbishop,  altho  the  archbishop  is  not 
mentioned  by  title,  is  in  the  logical  line  of 
the  organization  of  the  Church.  What  is 
done  ecclesiastically  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  in  the  Catholic  Church  we  may  ex- 
pect in  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  develop- 
ment of  dignity  requires  it.  It  is  in  the  line 
of  the  genius  of  the  Church.  Indeed,  all 
denominations  naturally  tend  toward  a  more 
complete  organization.  They  all  find  work 
for  a  virtual  bishop.  Even  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  Presbyterians  have  their  mis- 
sionary or  synodical  superintendents,  and  a 
superintendent  is  almost  bishop,  just  as  pres- 
byter approaches  to  priest.  Indeed,  the  Uni- 
versalists  have  quite  got  the  s  art  of  the 
Episcopalians  in  having  just  elected  anarch- 
bishop,  one  who  is  deputed  to  have  the  gen- 
eral care  of  all  their  churches,  altho  they  did 
not  give  him  the  name.  Now  let  them  call 
him  Archbishop,  and  the  commission  whose 
duty  it  is  to  look  into  the  orders  of  the  Swe- 
dish and  Moravian  Churches  may  have  to  ex- 
tend its  duties  to  include  the  Universalists. 
A  stranger  thing  might  happen  than  the  ab- 
sorption of  this  worthy  denomination. 


BOSS  RULE  AND  THE  BENCH. 

Croker's  attempt  to  punish  Justice  Joseph 
F.  Daly  by  causing  his  retirement  from  the 
bench  is  something  more  than  an  attack  upon 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary;  it  is  a  dis- 
closure of  the  price  which  this  arrogant  and 
vulgar  boss  exacts  from  those  whom  he  nomi- 
nates for  public  office.  They  must  use  their 
official  power  in  the  service  of  his  interests. 
The  history  of  this  case  points  to  the  use  of 
the  same  methods  for  the  control  of  men 
nominated  by  the  influence  of  this  political 
dictator  for  offices  executive  rather  than 
judicial;  it  points  to  the  probable  subservi- 
ence of  a  mayor,  the  prospective  bondage  of 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor.  We 
do  not  wish  to  divert  attention  from  the  very 
serious  menace  of  this  assault  uoon  the  cita- 
del of  justice.  This  in  itself  is  enough  to 
excite  the  strenuous  opposition  of  all  honest 
men.  But  the  boss,  grown  reckless  and 
defiant,  coarsely    boasting  of  his    purpose  to 


suppress  "  th  i  Puritanical  element  repre- 
sented by  the  Bar  Association,"  has  thrown 
open  the  door  through  which  all  can  see 
something  more  than  his  motives  and  meth- 
ods in  the  case  of  Justice  Daly;  and  those 
who  would  cast  their  votes  for  honest  and 
good  government  in  the  coming  election 
should  overlook  no  part  of  th*  instructive 
exhibit. 

Justice  Daly  is  a  Democrat,  and  he  has 
served  honorably  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  twenty-eight  years.  Some 
time  ago  he  offended  Croker,  from  whom 
there  came  to  him  afterward  the  information 
that  he  was  not  to  have  the  renomination 
to  which  he  was  fairly  entitled,  and  which 
the  interests  of  the  public  required  to  be 
made.  What  was  his  offense?  The  Bar 
Association  of  New  York,  through  its  com- 
mittee of  five  Democrats  and  tw*o  Republic- 
ans, has  set  it  forth  in  a  public  report.  "  He 
refused  to  conform  his  official  action  to  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  Richard  Croker."  Samuel 
Jones,  who  had  been  a  respected  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court,  was  Clerk  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  He  had  been  invited  by 
the  judges  to  accept  this  place.  His  high 
character  and  his  experience  on  the  bench 
enabled  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office  with  marked  ability.  Croker  wanted 
the  place  for  Michael  T.  Daly.  Justice  Daly 
would  not  vote  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Jones. 
This  was  one  part  of  his  offense.  The  Bar 
Association  goes  on  in  its  report  as  follows: 

"The  second  occasion  was  when  Justice 
Daly  declined  to  vote  to  remove  the  judicial 
sales  in  the  County  of  New  York  from  the  Real 
Estate  Exchange  Salesroom  in  Liberty  Street 
to  in  Broadwav  until  the  parties  interested 
should  first  have  been  heard,  the  fact  being 
that  the  removal  would  contribute  to  the  profit 
of  the  firm  of  Peter  F.  Mever  &  Co.,  in  which 
Mr.  Richard  Croker  had  an  interest.  Justice 
Daly  was  notified  by  Mr.  Croker  that  for  these 
two  reasons  he  should  be  refused  a  renomina- 
tion.' 

In  his  place  the  boss  nominated  a  judge 
who  may  have  attracted  Croker's  favorable 
attention  by  giving  to  one  of  his  intimate 
friends  an  exceptionally  lucrative  receiver- 
ship on  the  last  day  of  his  term  on  the  bench, 
and  with  this  judge  a  lawyer  as  to  whom  the 
Bar  Association   says  in  its  published  report: 

»Ie  is  not  a  fit  person  to  be  a  justice  of  the 
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Supreme  Court."  Details  were  submitted  in 
support  of  this  opinion  and  of  the  additional 
statement  that  "in  the  general  judgment  of 
the  bar  his  professional  and  moral  standing 
is  low."  Measured  by  Croker's  moral 
standard,  however,  he  was  quite  acceptable, 
and  Justice  Daly,  just  and  courageous, 
respected  by  all  whose  respect  is  to  be  de- 
sired, was  rejected.  But  more  than  3,000 
members  of  the  bar,  Democrats  with  Repub- 
licans, signed  a  petition  calling  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  judge  who  had  refused  to  do 
Croker's  bidding.  He  was  nominated  by  the 
Republican  Party,  and  at  a  great  and  earnest 
mass-meeting  the  nomination  was  ratified. 

This,  briefly  narrated,  is  the  story  of 
Croker's  attempt  to  intimidate  and  rule  the 
bench,  so  far  as  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  public.  Party  ties  should  prevent  no 
honest  and  intelligent  citizen  of  New  York 
from  voting  for  Justice  Daly  and  against  all 
of  Croker's  judicial  nominees,  in  order  that 
this  coarse  boss  may  be  taught  a  lesson  by  a 
great  majority  in  denunciation  of  his  en- 
deavor to  make  judges  the  mere  puppets  of 
his  will.  "Mad,  indeed,"  said  Justice  Daly, 
"is  the  brain  that  conceives  the  punishment 
of  a  just  judge.  No  subterfuge  can  disguise 
the  wickedness  of  the  purpose,  nor  c@nceal 
the  threat  to  corrupt  the  one  thing  the  people 
most  respect."  The  punishment  is  one 
thing;  the  threat  to  corrupt  is  another;  but 
the  two  are  also  in  association  and  interde- 
pendent. Contemplation  of  the  first  should 
not  exclude  thought  about  the  second  or  pre- 
vent natural  inferences  as  to  the  boss's 
methods  elsewhere.  The  published  and  ad- 
mitted facts  in  this  case  should  taint  and 
condemn  every  nomination  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Croker.  They  should  draw  away 
thousands  of  Democratic  votes  from  the  sup- 
port of  the  man  whom  Croker  nominated  for 
Governor  of  the  State. 


Imagine  a  man  so  opposed  to  foreign 

innovations  as  to  be  unwilling  to  travel  on  a 
steamer,  being  made  a  director  on  the  Rail- 
way and  Mining  Board  in  China!  Yet  just 
that  has  been  done  by  the  Empress  Dowager 
who,  some  would  have  us  believes,  is  really  in- 
terested in  reform.  Similarly  she  has  cash- 
iered the  Governor  of  Hunan,  one  qf  the 
most  enlightened  officials  in  the  Empire. 


THE  SURGEON-GENERAL  AND 
THE  RED  CROSS. 

In  his  recent  letter  to  the  Investigation 
Commission,  Surgeon-General  Sternberg 
reiterates  his  declaration  that  "if  there  has 
been  suffering  for  want  of  needful  supplies, 
the  Red  Cross  Association  must  share  the 
responsibility  with  the  medical  department  of 
the  army  for  such  suffering."  He  bases  this 
absurd  statement  on  the  fact  that  from  June 
9th  the  Association  had  full  authority  to 
send  its  agents  and  supplies  to  all  the  camps. 
There  would  possibly  be  some  ground  for  the 
charge  if  the  Government  had  contracted 
with  the  Red  Cross  for  definite  supplies  at  a 
definite  place;  but,  failing  such  contract,  it 
passes  ordinary  intelligence  to  comprehend 
how  any  portion  of  Government  responsibil- 
ity can  be  shifted  from  public  authorities. 

After  the  formal  acceptance  of  its  services, 
June  6th,  the  representatives  and  employes 
of  the  organization  were  subject  to  orders, 
according  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war; 
and  if  they  failed  in  anything  that  could  be 
rightfully  demanded  the  remedy  was  with 
the  Surgeon-General.  It  is  no  secret  that 
this  officer  made  a  mistake  at  the  first  in  his 
attitude  toward  the  Red  Cross,  and  those 
who  read  between  the  lines  of  his  letter  can 
readily  see  that  the  consciousness  of  the 
mistake  is  still  rankling  in  his  memory.  The 
Association  itself  has  wasted  no  time  in  air- 
ing grievances.  Animated  solely  by  the 
desire  to  relieve  suffering,  and  sustained  by 
the  cordial  support  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  it  has  gone  steadily  for- 
ward in  its  work  and  may  well  rest  content 
in  the  certainty  that  thousands  of  soldiers 
are  ready  to  testify  to  the  efficiency  of  its 
service. 

General  Sternberg  states  also  in  his  letter 
that  he  objected  to  sending  female  nurses 
with  troops  in  the  field,  for  fear  they  would 
prove  an  incumbrance.  In  this  feeling  he  is 
entirely  at  one  with  the  Red  Cross.  Both 
men  and  women  are  included  in  the  order, 
and  its  rules  specially  provide  that  women 
shall  be  assigned  to  hospital  service.  Miss 
Barton,  it  is  true,  goes  to  the  front;  but  her 
nerves  have  been  steeled  amid  the  horrors  of 
war,  plague  and  famine;  and  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  she  has  been  the  comrade 
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of   veterans.        Her     powers     of    endurance 
are  well  illustrated  by  the   recent  campaign. 
She   went   to    the    Cuban    waters  in  March, 
eager  then  to  make  her  way  into  Havana  and 
relieve    the     starving     islanders.       Admiral 
Sampson  refused  permission,  fearing  that  the 
Red  Cross  would  prove  no  safeguard  against 
Spanish  treachery.     Appeal  was  made  to  the 
President,  who  sustained  the  decision  of  the 
commander,  and  nothing    remained    for  the 
time    but   to    minister   to    the  refugees  who 
thronged    into    southern    Florida.     To   Miss 
Barton  that  tedious  waiting  on  the  "  State  of 
Texas"  was  the  hardest  part  of  the  campaign. 
Her  subsequent  labors  at  Siboney  and  at  the 
front    in    the    terrible    battle  of  July  3d  are 
well  known.     She    personally   ministered   to 
hundreds  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  besides 
ordering  the  immense  supply  work  that  was 
accomplished  by  the  Red  Cross  at  Siboney, 
El  Caney  and  elsewhere.     She  was  one  of  the 
last  to  leave  that  tropical  region,  where  she 
made  a  continuous  stay  of  about  six  months. 
Wonder  is  often  expressed  that  at  the  full 
measure  of  threescore  years  and   ten,   Miss 
Barton   is  equal  to  such  exertions.     It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  she  is  a  woman  of  won- 
derful vigor  and  great  executive  ability;  or- 
der, system  and  concentration   mark  all  her 
actions,  and  into  the  body  of  her  coadjutors 
she  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  military  disci- 
pline. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  crisis  of  war 
found  our  army  deficient  in  its  auxiliary 
services,  nor  that  in  the  hot  rush  of  prepara- 
tions the  supreme  care  should  have  been  for 
its  righting  equipment.  The  military  spirit 
and  military  necessities  foster  indifference 
both  to  humane  sentiments  and  scientific 
precautions.  This  is  recognized  by  the  very 
constitution  of  the  Red  Cross,  whose  first 
purpose,  as  set  forth  in  its  provisions,  is  to 
remedy  "  by  all  means  in  its  power  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  official  sanitary  service  of 
the  armies  in  active  service."  Undoubtedly 
one  result  of  our  recent  experience  will  be 
the  adequate  development  of  the  medical, 
sanitary  and  transport  departments  of  the 
army.  If  war  is  necessary,  if  it  is,  indeed, 
what  Sherman  named  it,  the  inferno,  into 
which  the  Divine  descends,  that  light  and 
life  may  be  brought  to  those  enchained  in 
spiritual  darkness,  then    a    nation  like  ours 


will  also  carry  into  that  abyss  all  the  allevia- 
tions that  science  and  humanity  demand. 
Here  many  hints  may  be  taken  from  this 
International  Association,  which  has  been 
the  pioneer  in  relief  service,  and  which  has 
demonstrated  also  that  woman  is  invaluable 
in  this  service. 


RACING  WITH  RASCALS. 

In  matters  of  practical  prison  reform  the 
United  States  undoubtedly  leads  the  world. 
There  are  evils  enough  left  to  overcome, 
horrible  abuses  to  be  laid  aside,  unspeakable 
jails  to  be  cleansed,  prison  systems  to  be 
improved;  yet  in  spite  of  these  a  vast 
deal  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  Seven  States  have 
the  indeterminate  sentence,  twenty  have 
some  form  of  parole  law,  others  have  proba- 
tion regulations;  and  even  the  Southern 
States  are  letting  go  the  atrocious  lessee  sys- 
tem, while  in  the  North  the  contracts  which 
have  made  contractors  rich  at  the  cost  of  the 
sweat  of  the  prisoners  are  becoming  things 
of  the  past. 

In  all  these  respects  the  improvements 
have  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  convicts. 
Society  has  gained  indirectly,  but  as  a  whole 
the  community  still  suffers  an  intolerable 
burden  from  which  she  can  only  shake  her- 
self free  as  the  people  become  more  intelli- 
gent. 

The  adoption  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence marks  a  great  step  in  advance.  Twen- 
ty years  ago  it  was  sneered  at.  To-day  sensi- 
ble people  applaud  when  it  is  advocated. 
But  so  long  as  it  implies  a  maximum  term  at 
the  expiration  of  which  the  vilest  criminal  may 
be  released,  to  ply  again  his  nefarious  trade, 
the  community  must  suffer.  How  many 
people  ever  realize  that  we  are  all  prisoners 
half  of  our  existence;  that  we  spend  one-half 
our  lives  behind  locked  and  bolted  doors; 
tho  innocent?  And  why?  Simply  because 
thieves,  burglars  and  bank  robbers  are  free 
to  break  in  and  steal  whenever  they  choose, 
unless  we  hide  within  our  homes  and  draw 
the  bolts  and  chains.  If  these  footpads  and 
villains  were  perpetually  restrained,  the  time 
might  come  when  we  could  breathe  in  peace, 
nor  bar  the  door  from  fear. 

At  the  Prison  Congress  in  Indianapolis 
last    week,     Mr.    Charles     Dudley    Warner 
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showed  how  "pound-foolish"  it  is  to  keep 
up  this  wasteful  system  of  catching  a  rogue 
and  then  letting  him  go,  a  practice  which  in 
more  than  thirty  States  applies  to  all  crimi- 
nals great  and  small,  where  no  indeterminate 
sentence  is  applied.  Mr.  Warner  said  in 
part : 

4"  There  is  nothing  which  more  concerns  our 
comfortable  living  in  the  world  than  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are 
tyrannized  over  by  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  our  fellow  citizens.  We  live  behind 
locks  and  bars;  we  are  in  constant  apprehen- 
sion and  some  danger  of  loss  of  property  or  of 
personal  injury.  And  we  suffer  this  as  if  it 
were  somehow  the  order  and  law  of  nature 
that  somebody  should  be  allowed  to  prey  upon 
us.  A  very  small  proportion  of  our  fellow 
citizens  require  us  to  live  in  this  species  of 
terror.  We  live  under  the  surveillance  of 
these  rascals  who  seek  to  injure  us  in  proper- 
ty and  in  person,  and  yet  we  not  cheerfully  but 
thoughtlessly  pay  the  taxes  for  police,  for 
courts,  for  sheriffs,  for  taking  care  of  a  compar- 
atively few  people. 

"  It  seems  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world 
that  we  are  so  patient  under  this  infliction.  A 
man  is  arrested  for  crime  The  time  for  trial 
comes.  If  a  jury  can  be  found  of  men  who 
have  never  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion — 
and  who  are  incapable  of  doing  either — the 
man  is  tried.  He  is  defended  by  able  counsel; 
ail  the  safeguards  of  the  law  are  thrown  about 
him.  He  is  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  cer- 
tain term  in  the  penitentiary  where,  under  our 
humane  system,  he  is  very  nicely  taken  care 
of.  After  the  sentence  of  four,  or  five,  or  six 
years,  he  is  released,  and  at  once  goes  into  his 
profession  again,  and  we  go  on  paying  the  bills 
as  before.  We  know  that  we  could,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  economy,  better  afford  to  take  all  these 
people — who,  after  all,  are  limited  in  number 
— and  board  them  at  a  good  hotel  at  five  dol- 
lars a  day  the  rest  of  their  lives.  We  should 
make  money  doing  it.  It  would  be  an  economic 
stroke.  The  economic  argument  is  a  very 
strong  one,  and  if  it  ever  gets  through  the 
heads  of  the  American  people  that  they  are 
being  cheated  and  abused  and  run  over  in  this 
way — that  is,  if  they  ever  stop  making  money 
long  enough  to  consider  that  it  is  a  little  easier 
on  the  whole  (especially  as  interest  is  getting 
low)  to  save  money  than  it  is  to  make  it — we 
shall  stop  trying  to  run  a  race  with  rascals 
and  burglars.  We  shall  run  that  race  till  we 
have  everywhere  laws  that  will  keep  the  crimi- 
nal in  prison  till  he  is  fit  to  come  out." 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  ELEC- 
TION. 

The  Congressional  committees  of  the  two 
great  parties  are  making  the  customary  pre- 
dictions about  the  result  of  the  approaching 
election  of  members  of  the  House.  The  Re- 
publican majority  in  the  present  House  is 
about  fifty  votes.  This  the  Republican  lead- 
ers hope  to  retain  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress, 
altho  the  influences  commonly  exerted  ii  an 
"off  year  "  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  domi- 
nant party  are  not  overlooked.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Democratic  managers  profess  to 
see  a  promise  of  considerable  gains,  to  be 
caused  by  the  accession  of  voters  who  sup- 
ported the  Republican  candidates  in  1896. 

We  cannot  understand  how  any  fairly  in- 
telligent man  who  voted  for  Republican  Con- 
gressional candidates  and  against  Bryanism 
two  years  ago  can  vote  this  year  on  the  other 
side.  In  purely  local  contests — as  in  Penn- 
sylvania, for  example — some  voters  may  find 
excuse  for  a  temporary  change  ;  but  such  a 
movement  with  respect  to  national  issues 
and  policies  can  be  defended  by  no  argument 
that  is  entitled  to  respect  outside  ot  an  asy- 
lum for  the  insane. 

Can  any  one  who  voted  to  support  the  gold 
standard  point  to  any  renunciation  of  the 
silver  heresy  in  the  Democratic  Party,  or  any 
attempt  by  the  Republican  Party  to  under- 
mine the  currency  by  concessions  to  Silver- 
ites?  Are  not  the  Republican  platforms  this 
year  more  emphatic  and  outspoken  than  ever 
before  on  this  question  ?  Kas  anything  hap- 
pened which  could  give  force  to  the  wild 
currency  doctrinesof  the  Bryan  party?  Have 
not  those  doctrines  been  refuted  by  the 
natural  course  of  events?  With  respect  to 
the  war,  has  there  been  anything  attractive 
in  the  attitude  of  Democrats  in  Congress  ? 
If  any  man  who  voted  the.  Republican  ticket 
in  1896  is  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
War  Department,  does  he  think  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  gained  by  giving  control  of  the 
House  to  a  mixture  of  Bryanites,  Populists, 
and  Fusionists,  who  might  be  able  to  agree 
among  themselves  upon  nothing  except  fiat 
money,  and  whose  supremacy  in  that  body 
would  tend  to  prevent  a  reasonable  and 
prompt  settlement  of  the  questions  which 
are  a  legacy  of  the   war  ?     Can   any  one  who 
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voted  in  1896  to  prevent  panic  and  industrial 
depression  think  that  prosperity  would  be 
promoted  now  by  giving  a  majority  in  the 
House  to  the  very  party  against  the  blighting 
influence  of  which  he  helped  to  defend  the 
country  two  years  ago  ? 

The  men  who  elected  the  present  majority 
in  the  House  were  intelligent  enough  to  vote 
then  for  their  own  interests  and  for  those  of 
the  whole  nation.  We  are  not  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  any  one  of  them  who  has  not  since 
lost  his  wits  can  vote  now  to  surrender  the 
House  to  Mr.  Bailey  of  Texas  and  a  fusion 
conglomerate  of  Silverites  and  Populists. 


The  past  week  is  memorable  in  the  history 
of  two  islands  suffering  under  the  tyranny  of 
two  of  the  worst  Governments  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Porto  Rico  has  been  delivered  from 
Spain,  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  United 
States;  and  the  Turkish  Government,  after 
long  and  severe  pressure,  has  consented  to 
withdraw  all  its  soldiers  from  Crete.  To  be 
sure  we  still  wait  their  removal,  but  the 
Turkish  yarzn,  corresponding  to  the  Span- 
ish manana,  to-morrow,  is  certainly  dawn- 
ing. So  the  war  which  was  to  humiliate 
Greece  and  fasten  the  fetters  over  Crete, 
has  failed  even  to  delay  seriously  the  deliv- 
erance of  this  rebellious  fraction  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire,  aud  misrule  brings  its  sure  pun- 
ishment to  the  oppressor  and  its  deliverance 
to  the  oppressed.  In  both  these  cases  it  is 
foreign  altruism  that  brings  the  deliverance. 
The  nations  are  learning  a  new  obligation, 
one  that  reaches  beyond  their  own  borders 
and  protects  those  that  suffer  abroad.  We 
are  adding  something,  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, to  the  code  of  international  law. 


During  the  campaign  in  Porto  Rico,  there 
was  plenty  of  evidence  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  an- 
nexation. They  were  anxious  to  become 
citizens  of  the  great  Republic;  and  now  it  is 
reported  that  all  the  ministers  of  the  old 
government,  one  excepted,  desire  to  become 
naturalized.  But  it  appears  that  there  must 
be  delay.  The  inhabitants  lost  their  alle- 
giance to  Spain  on  the  18th  inst.  There  is 
not  at  present  in  the  island,  however,  any 
legal  machinery  by  which  the  desired  trans- 
fer of  allegiance  for  individuals  can  be  made. 


There  is  no  court  of  the  United  States  before 
which  a  declaration  of  intention  can  be  filed. 
A  transfer  of  citizenship  for  the  entire  popu- 
lation may  be  made  in  the  final  treaty  of 
peace;  but  several  months  will  elapse  before 
the  ratification  of  such  a  treaty,  and  the 
Commission  may  not  insert  in  it  the  desired 
provision.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  American 
citizenship  by  the  Porto  Ricans,  without  any 
delay  that  can  be  avoided,  and  the  needed 
legislation  would  naturally  be  a  part  of  the 
act  establishing  a  form  of  government  and 
federal  courts  on  the  island.  But  that  act 
must  wait  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  people  of 
Porto  Pico  should  not  be  enabled  at  once  to 
begin,  with  proper  assistance,  the  work  of 
learning  how  to  govern  themselves  intel- 
ligently. We  are  confident  that  when  they 
shall  have  made  a  beginning  their  progress 
will  be  rapid  and  commendable. 


When  we  have  said  that  the  Church 
should  not  shut  out  many  people  from  its 
membership  who  believe  things  unbelievable 
by  sound  minds,  we  of  course  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  they  could  not  shut  themselves 
out.  One  or  two  correspondents  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  men  who  are  bringing 
the  Roman  Catholic  practices  and  beliefs 
into  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  are  of 
the  class  who  denounced  Phillips  Brooks  as  a 
heretic  when  he  was  proposed  as  bishop,  and 
that  they  are  persistent  troublers  of  Israel. 
No  doubt  this  is  true;  but  we  must  remember 
that  St.  Paul's  rule  is  "  Him  that  is  weak  in 
the  faith  receive  ye,  yet  not  to  doubtful  dispu- 
tations  " ;  or  as  the  Revised  Version  puts  it  in 
the  margin  "  for  decisions  of  doubts."  The 
Church  is  for  people  that  live  at  peace  and  is 
not  to  be  made  an  arena  for  quarrels. 
Against  such  the  Church  has  a  right  to  pro- 
tect itself. 

It  will  be  no  good  news,  to  the  Fifth  Av- 
enue Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city  that 
the  Synod  invalidates  its  trial  of  Mr.  Wars- 
zawiak  and  bids  it  do  the  job  over  again. 
This  does  not  mean  at  all  that  the  Jewish 
missionary  is  innocent — it  would  be  weil- 
nigh  impossible  to  believe  that  in  view  of  the 
evidence.  Since  that  trial  he  has  been  fur- 
ther exposed   by   the  publication    of  letters 
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from  the  woman  in  Scotland  whose  money 
he  received  in  loan,  and  which  he  confesses 
he  expended  illegitimately.  We  do  not  need 
nor  care  to  go  into  the  very  unpleasant  de- 
tails. We  hope  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church 
will  not  fail  to  re-try  the  case.  And  this 
brings  to  notice  the  most  curious  feature  of 
the  case.  A  good  part  of  the  later  evidence 
has  been  unearthed  by  the  sleuth  A.  Benja- 
min, who  is  the  terror  of  the  baser  sort  of 
"  converted  Jews."  He  investigates  the  his- 
tory of  every  convert  or  missionary,  keeps 
tab  of  all  who  have  been  sent  to  jail,  exposes 
all  the  rascals,  haunts  the  newspapers  with 
his  evidence,  has  given  a  score  of  years  to 
this  task,  without  pay  and  without  sympathy, 
gets  only  rebuffs  from  all  the  leading  Jews,  and 
no  help  from  Christians,  and  keeps  himself  on 
the  edge  of  penury  in  his  self-imposed  task, 
which  he  prosecutes  with  more  zeal  than  dis- 
cretion both  here  and  abroad.  He  is  not 
vicious  in  it,  only  a  zealot,  and  he  really 
does  a  service  to  both  Jews  and  Christians  in 
exposing  mercenary  frauds;  but  he  gets  no 
thanks  from  either  side  and  no  shekels.  It 
is  the  gadfly  that  drives  him. 


The  Universalists  have  made  unto  them 
selves  an  archbishop,  with  bishops  in  an- 
ticipation. At  the  recent  session  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  General  Convention, 
Dr.  I.  M.  Atwood,  was  appointed  "General 
Superintendent  of  the  Universalist  Church  " 
with  duties  as  follows: 

"  To  supervise  the  spiritual  interests  of  our 
Church,  and  to  promote  its  prosperity  by  using 
his  influence  to  stimulate  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  our  people;  to  secure  unity  and  continuity 
ot  action  on  the  part  of  our  parishes;  to  en- 
courage weak  parishes;  to  remove  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  between  pastors  and  parishes; 
to  foster  the  appointment  of  State  Superin- 
tendents and  District  Superintendents;  to  help 
pastors  in  their  difficulties,  and  so  far  as  pos- 
sible to  utilize  all  of  our  ministerial  forces, 
that  our  Church  may  do  its  share  of  Christ's 
work  in  the  world." 

That  corresponds  very  exactly  with  the  con- 
ception of  the  Episcopate  in  the  different 
Episcopal  churches.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  that  the  archbishop  is  appointed 
before  the  bishops  are  selected.  Dr.  At- 
wood is  sole  in  his  position.  We  have  every 
confidence    in   his  good    sense  and    wise  ac- 


tion; but  is  it  not  a  bit  premature?  It  is 
a  long  step  from  the  Congregational  theory 
on  which  the  Universalist  churches  have 
been  founded.  We  note  also  that  it  is  "  The 
Universalist  Church."  Have  the  individual 
congregations  merged  their  identity  in  a 
general  ecclesiastical  organization? 


This  is  the  reason  which  Carl  Schurz 
gives  for  not  supporting  Mr.  Roosevelt  for 
Governor  of  New  York,  and  for  confessedly 
wasting  his  vote  on  the  Independent  State 
ticket: 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  solemn  con- 
viction that  there  are  worse  things  even  than 
free  silver  and  Tammany,  and  that  one  of  them 
is  the  imperialism  which,  in  its  effects  upon  the 
character  and  the  durability  of  the  Republic,  I 
consider  as  pernicious  as  slavery  itself  was, 
and  which  v/e  are  now  asked  to  countenance 
and  encourage." 

We  have  the  heartiest  respect  for  the  hon- 
esty of  Mr.  Schurz,  but  not  for  his  quality  as 
a  prophet.  If  "Imperialism,"  by  which  he 
means  expansion,  is  "pernicious,"  slavery 
was  also  essentially  wicked,  which  expansion 
is  not.  Expansion  is  not  the  stealing  of  men 
and  the  destruction  of  their  rights.  That 
expansion  will  weaken  the  Republic  or  injure 
the  character  of  our  people  we  do  not  be- 
lieve. 

Notwithstanding  the  belligerent  talk  in 
some  of  the  English  and  French  press,  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  the  Fashoda  incident 
can  lead  to  war.  The  leaders  are  cool  and 
understand  the  situation  perfectly.  England 
has  allowed  no  possible  misunderstanding  as 
to  her  position,  and  the  claim  of  the  Mar- 
chand  expedition  on  the  very  verge  of  abso- 
lute failure,  and  only  rescued  from  the  Mah- 
dists  by  the  timely  arrival  of  General  Kitch- 
ener, could  scarcely  be  held  to  override  those 
claims.  That  France  should  want  an  outlet 
for  trade  and  communication  for  the  French 
Congo  eastward  is  perfectly  natural,  and 
there  are  indications  that  by  mutual  arrange- 
ment some  such  outlet  will  be  secured.  Even 
if  refused  it  would  hardly,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, justify  war,  and  the  very  decided 
intimation  reported  as  given  by  Russia  that 
the  moment  is  inopportune,  can  scarcely  fail 
of  effect.  The  one  uncertain  element  is  the 
army     situation    in    France.     It    is    openly 
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charged  that  the  guile  of  Dreyfus  consisted 
not  in  betraying  French  secrets  to  foreign 
Powers,  but  in  thwarting  the  schemes  of  am- 
bitious French  officers;  and  it  may  be  that 
French  militarism  will  seize  the  opportunity 
to  embroil  the  nation  to  avoid  exposure  of  its 
own  schemes.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  there  has  not  been  a  year  since  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  when  there  have  not 
been  similar  rumors  of  a  general  outbreak. 
It  has  so  far  been  averted,  and  in  view  of  the 
well-known  desires  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  Czar  we  may  hope  that  it  will  be  again. 


We  go  to  New  Zealand  when  we  do  not  go 
to  Germany   for   new   social   experiments  in 
government.     The   New   Zealand   House   of 
Representatives   has   passed  a  vote  granting 
a  pension  of  $1.75  a  week  toevery  poor  person 
in  the  colony  over  sixty-five  years  old  whose 
income  is  less  than  $3.25  a  week.     The  bill 
has  not  yet  become  a  law,  and  if  it  should  be 
enacted  it  will  take   many  years  to  find  out 
how  it  works.     It  will  work  harder  at    first 
than   it  will  later,  when  provision  shall  have 
been  made  for  the  pensions.     There  is  a  great 
deal  of  feeling  in  England  as  well  as  on  the 
Continent  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
industrial    old    age.     This  means  a  pension; 
and  it  is  worth  considering  whether  a  pension 
for  those  who  have  served  in  civil  and  indus- 
trial life  is  not  as  proper  as  one  for  those  who 
have  served  in  the  army.     Certainly  a  pension 
to  the  aged   poor  is  less  offensive  than  sup- 
port in  the  poorhouse.     It  would  be  provided 
for  by  a  system  of  universal  compulsory  in- 
surance.    Ten  or  twelve  cents  a  week  through 
life  would  make  such  a  provision  for  old  age. 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  another  step  toward  so- 
cialism, but  further  steps   toward    socialism 
can  fairly  be  taken;  and  if  they  are  not  called 
for   yet   in   this   country   they  evidently  are 
called  for  in  some  of  the  more  thickly  settled 
communities  of  Europe.     One   is   only  sur- 
prised that  a  young  country  like  New  Zea- 
land has  occasion  for  such  a  policy;  but  New 
Zealand    is   all   the   time  trying  new  experi- 
ments.    The  world  thus  finds  good  use  for 
New  Zealand. 

Just  how  much  of  a  reverse  the  Empress 
of  China  has  made  in  the  plans  of  the  young 
deposed  Emperor  we  do  not  yet  know;  but 
what  was  intended  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 


the  New  Imperial    University  at  Peking  was 
to  have  two  presidents,  one  (as  we  learn  from 
a  Peking  paper)  to  be  Hsu,  the  Chinese  Min- 
ister to  Russia,  the  other  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Mar- 
tin, for  so  many  years  president  of  the  Tung- 
wen  Imperial  College.     Mr.  Hsu  was  to  have 
charge  of  the  Chinese  students,  and  Dr.  Mar- 
tin of  all  departments  of  Western  learning. 
With  a  view  to  placing  him  on  a  par  with  his 
Chinese  colleague  the  Emperor  conferred  on 
him  the  red  button  and  decorations  of  the 
second  rank.      For   more  than    thirty   years 
Dr.  Martin  conducted  the  Imperial  College 
for  the  education  of  consuls  and  diplomats  ; 
bat  this  was  to  take  a  wider  scope,  and   pro- 
posed, directly  or  indirectly,  to  educate  the 
entire  body  of  officials.     Besides  the  training 
of  its  own  students  it  was  to  be  an  examining 
board  for  all  who  came  up  as  candidates  for 
office  under  the  new  laws.     In  the  provinces 
there  was  to  be  a  system  of   graded  schools 
and  colleges,   whose  graduates  would    com- 
plete their  studies,  or  at  least  take  their  de- 
grees, at  this  metropolitan  university.     The 
new   university  was  to  be  opened  for  some 
departments  by  the  first  of  November  in  the 
palace  of  a  deceased  princess,  a  magnificent 
pile   of   buildings    now    undergoing    repairs. 
They  were  to  be  lighted  by  electricity.     How 
much  of  all  this  plan  is  reversed  we  shall  soon 
know.     Probably  the    Empress   will  not  be 
found  to  be  so  absolutely  retrogressive  as  the 
first  reports  implied.     Li   Hung  Chang  may 
be  Russophile,  he  may  be  venal;  but  he  is 
not  really  retrogressive. 


The  larger  part  of  Professor  Trow- 
bridge's article  in  our  issue  this  week  is  de- 
voted to  the  giving  of  purely  scientific  in- 
formation on  a  very  important  subject  on 
which  no  man  is  more  competent  to  write. 
But  there  are,  on  his  concluding  page,  hints 
of  what  is  possibly  yet  to  be  discovered 
about  wave-motion,  that  will  give  serious 
thought  to  the  psychologist  and  the  theo- 
logian. He  seems  to  suspect  that  as  electric- 
al waves  cause  a  pulsation  in  a  tube  of  iron 
filings,  so  "some  recondite  influence  can 
upset  the  particles  in  our  brains  and  thus 
communicate  impressions";  and  he  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  student  of  physical 
science  may  "  offer  many  fruitful  suggestions 
to  the  theologian  which  may  serve  to  fan  the 
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latter's  belief  in  secret  spiritual  influences  to 
a  yet  brighter  flame."  This  is  enticing,  and 
at  least  shows  that  physical  science  is  not  all 
materialistically  skeptical. 

Vienna    has   a    sharp    lesson  that  the 

scientific  man  must  be  watched.   A  professor 
of  bacteriology  brought  for  study  some  germs 
of  the  bubonic  plague  from  Bombay,  and  was 
so  careless  of  the  culture  that  his  surgical  as- 
sistant caught  the  plague  and  died,  and  now 
a  nurse  and   a   physician  who  attended  him 
have    also  died.      We    have    had,    in     this 
country,  several  very  expensive  and  disastrous 
illustrations  of  agricultural  pests  introduced 
with  similar   criminal    carelessness.     One  is 
the   white  cabbage   butterfly,  brought    by  a 
Canadian  entomologist  from  Europe,  and  an- 
other is  the  gypsy  moth,  brought  in  the  same 
way  to  Massachusetts,  much  to  its  cost  and 
the  disgust  of  its  farmers  and  its  Legislature. 

....  The  "Cuban  debt"  is  a  very  inclusive 
term.  It  may  mean  the  debt  incurred  to 
"pacify"  Cuba,  and  that  is  probably  the 
largest  part  of  it.  That  portion  of  the  debt 
it  would  be  monstrous  for  Cuba  to  assume. 
It  belongs  to  Spain,  and  whether  it  is  paid  or 
repudiated  is  solely  Spain's  business.  There 
may  be  debts  incurred  for  internal  improve- 
ments in  Cuba  itself,  for  roads,  etc.  Such 
debts  Cuba,  not  we,  would  properly  be  re- 
sponsible for;  and  municipal  debts  in  Cuba 
should  likewise  continue  to  be  obligations  on 
the  towns  which  have  received  the  benefit  of 
the  loans.  But  for  no  legitimate  debts  has 
the  United  States  any  responsibility  beyond 
her  good  offices  that  they  be  not  repudiated. 

The  Cuban  insurgent  soldiers  can  hold 

all  the  conventions  they  please,  and  it  will 
do  them  no  more  good  than  the  fun  they  get 
out  of  it.  They  do  not  own  Cuba.  They 
are  not  the  people  of  Cuba,  only  a  part  of 
the  people  of  Cuba.  When  the  Spanish 
Army  is  out  of  Cuba,  some  time  after  the  first 
of  December,  we  shall  call  a  convention  of 
all  the  true  citizens  of  Cuba,  whether  revo- 
lutionists or  pacificos  or  autonomists,  and 
then  will  be  time  enough  to  settle  what  sort 
of  a  government  Cuba,  all  Cuba,  really 
wants.  Congress  refused  to  recognize  the 
so-called  Cuban  Government,  and  President 
McKinley  will  follow  that  precedent. 


....Indians  and  negroes  are  alike  in  one 
thing — they  are  always  in  the  wrong  when  a 
difficulty  occurs;  generally  they  had  "re- 
sisted arrest."  Last  Monday's  papers  had  an 
account  of  ten  negroes  killed  in  Harpersville, 
Miss.,  in  a  fight  for  the  arrest  of  "  a  desper- 
ate negro,"  charged  with  making  an  attack 
on  a  white  man,  and  forty  more  it  was  ex- 
pected would  be  killed.  There  is  another 
race  battle  in  Ashpole,  N.  C,  and  in  the 
same  column  several  negroes  were  reported 
lynched. 

....  We  have  had  no  word  of  praise  for 
the  proposition  that  school  children  should 
contribute  their  pennies  and  nickels  to  build 
a  vessel  to  take  the  place  ot  the  "Maine." 
It  was  sure  to  fail,  and  it  ought  to  fail.  The 
Government  can  build  its  own  ships  of  war, 
and  as  many  as  are  needed,  the  fewer  the 
better,  for  we  are  not  a  quarrelsome  nation. 
We  do  not  send  children  to  school,  as  they  do 
in  France  and  Germany,  to  learn  the  mili- 
tary spirit,  but  that  only  of  peace. 

It  is  our  duty  to   carry  our  schools  to 

Porto  Rico,  much  more  than  to  bring  col- 
ored Porto  Rican  or  Cuban  boys  and  girls  to 
our  colored  schools.  Here  they  will  learn 
that  it  is  proper  to  forbid  them  to  ride  in 
the  same  cars,  or  to  go  to  the  same  private 
or  public  schools,  with  white  children.  They 
will  learn  the  wrong  and  sin  of  caste,  the 
one  curse  we  are  in  danger  of  carrying  to  our 
new  possessions. 

"  All  bosses  look  alike   to   me,"   said 

Bourke  Cockran  last  week  in  his  brilliant 
speech  in  Carnegie  Hall.  He  is  right. 
They  are  as  much  alike  as  two  peas  in  a  pod, 
two  wolves  in  a  pack.  They  have  to  be 
labeled  Democrat  or  Republican  to  tell  them 
apart.  The  only  difference  yet  noticed  be- 
tween our  two  New  York  bosses  is  that  one 
has  a  visible  means  of  support  while  the  other 
has  not. 

In  our  issue  of  last  week  an  error  oc- 
curred in  an  article  by  R.  M.  Patterson, 
D.D.,  on  Congregational  statistics.  Instead 
of  saying  "less  than  a  half  of  each  raised 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars,"  it  should 
have  readjive  hundred  dollars,  as  the  accom- 
panying figures  would  have  made  clear. 

A  semi-official  paper  in  Berlin  has  dis- 
covered a  striking  parallel  between  the  Sul- 
tan and  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  The 
Sultan  is  a  "great  reformer,  who  in  many  re- 
spects resembles  the  Kaiser."  And  this  is 
said  with  no  fear  of  arrest  for  lese  majeste. 
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THE    PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL 
GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

BY  A  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

The  Washington  Convention  will  be  forever 
memorable  for  the  pilgrimage  to  Jamestown. 
The  pilgrims  spent  a  night  in  Richmond,  where 
they  were  entertained  in  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful hotels  in  the  country,  and  in  the  morning, 
in  a  boat  chartered  for  the  occasion,  steamed 
down  the  James  to  the  Holy  Island  of  their 
quest.  By  rail  and  by  water  the  way  lay 
through  scenes  made  notable  by  battles  of  the 
Civil  War.  A  good  many  men  in  the  party 
were  heard  to  say  that  they  had  never  before 
visited  Richmond,  tho  they  had  several  times 
tried  hard  to  get  there. 

Nothing  now  remains  of  the  Jamestown  set- 
tlement except  the  stout  brick  tower  of  the  old 
church.  Here,  in  1607,  after  five  months  cf 
weary  buffeting  upon  the  sea,  came  a  little 
company  of  English  colonists,  having  Christo- 
pher Newport  for  captain  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hunt  for  chapiain.  Here  between  the  trees 
they  hung  an  old  sail  to  shield  them  from  the 
sun,  and  beneath  this  homely  roof  gave  thanks 
to  God  for  preservation  from  the  dangers  of  the 
deep.  Here,  presently,  they  built  the  first 
Protestant  church  raised  on  the  soil  of  this 
continent,  and  offered  up  their  praises  and  pe- 
titions therein  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  This  church  was 
by  and  by  replaced  by  a  better  one,  whose 
bricks,  brought  from  England,  still  stand  in  the 
old  tower.  Dr.  McKim,  who  made  the  histor- 
ical address,  quoted  a  graphic  description  of 
the  high  state  of  those  primitive  days: 

"  Every  Sunday  when  the  Lord  Governor  and 
the  Captain-General  goeth  to  church  he  is  accom- 
panied with  all  the  counsellors  and  other  officers, 
and  all  the  gentlemen,  with  a  guard  of  halber- 
diers in  his  lordship's  livery,  farie  red  cloaks  to 
the  number  of  fifty,  boath  on  each  side  and  be- 
hinde  him,  and  being  in  church  his  lordship  hath 
his  seat  in  the  quier  in  a  greene  velvet  chaire, 
with  acloathewith  a  velvet  cushion  spread  on 
the  table  before  him,  on  which  he  knealeth,  and 
on  each  side  his  counsell,  captaines  and  officers, 
each  in  their  places." 

Thus  it  was  that  these  aristocratic  demo- 
crats deported  themselves  in  the  midst  of  their 
daily  perils.  And  there  in  the  old  church  they 
began  not  only  the   service  of  God  upon    these 


shores,  but  the   service    of  man.     Beneath  the 
tower,  now  ruined,  a  court  of  burgesses  formed 
the    first    representative    assembly   ever   con- 
vened in  this  country  and  set  forth  a   principle 
which  afterward  bore  much  fruit,  the  principle 
that  there  must  be  no    taxation  without  repre- 
sentation.    The    political    significance    of    the 
place  was  as  impressive  as  its  religious  asso- 
ciations.  .The    churchmen    who    spoke    made 
much  of    the  fact    that  the   Republic    and  the 
Church  began  together  under    the  benediction 
of    the    Prayer-Book.     Bishop    Lawrence,    of 
Massachusetts,  discussed    eloquently  upon  the 
great  crisis  recalled  by  such  a  meeting,  where 
the  men  of  the  North  and  the  men  of  the  South 
stood  together  as  brethren  without  shadow  of 
division. 

In  a  reception  given  to  the  Convention  by 
the  alumni  of  the  Virginia  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine, of  t  on,  touch 
ed  the  same  note.  "My  brother,"  he  said, 
"  fell  at  Gettysburg,  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment when  the  Confederate  Army  made  the 
most  magnificent  charge  ever  made  by  brave 
men  on  this  continent.  I  wonder,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  if  you  in  the  South  have  forgotten 
all  the  bitterness  and  hostility  of  those  days 
as  we  have  in  the  North."  The  response 
which  the  Southern  men,  who  were  present 
gave,  was  instant  and  unmistakable. 

That,  indeed,  is  the  immediate  and  perhaps 
the  best  result  of  the  General  Convention;  it 
brings  men  together  from  all  parts  of  trre  coun- 
try. The  Episcopal  Church  is  the  only  one, 
except  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  covers  the 
whole  land,  and  is  the  only  one,  without  excep- 
tion, which  has  a  representative  assembly 
whose  delegations  bear  the  names  of  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  The  effect 
of  assembling  such  a  company  of  men  for 
prayer,  for  fraternal  discussion  and  for  social 
intercourse  is  bound  to  be  great.  It  is  of  im- 
portance not  only  to  the  Church  but  to  the 
nation.  Not  only  ecclesiastical  but  political 
differences  are  here  adjusted.  In  many  fruit- 
ful ways  men  come  to  understand  each  other 
better  for  the  general  good. 

The  Convention  met  again  on  Monday  morn- 
ing refreshed  by  the  pleasant  interruption 
made  by  the  Jamestown  journey,  and  resumed 
the  business  of  constitutional  revision.  The 
first    thing    in    order    was    Dr.    Huntington's 
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amendment  to  the  constitution,  permitting  con- 
gregations not  yet  in  full  union  with  the  Church 
to  use  such  service  as  the  diocesan  authorities 
might  prescribe,  without  conformity  to  Prayer- 
Book  rubrics.  At  Baltimore  in  1892  the  prop- 
osition had  few  friends.  At  Minneapolis  in 
1895  it  was  debated  long  and  brilliantly, 
but  was  so  decisively  defeated  that  the 
bishops  in  their  Pastoral  Letter  openly  re- 
buked the  undertaking  as  disloyal  to  the 
Church.  Now  at  Washington  no  man  spoke 
against  it  without  first  declaring  his  whole 
sympathy  with  its  purpose,  and  the  argument 
turned  upon  the  method  of  accomplishing  it. 
The  main  discussion  was  upon  the  question 
whether  such  a  provision  should  be  made  in 
the  constitution  or  in  the  canons.  Such  is  the 
result  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  This 
good  measure,  putting  the  Lambeth  Declara- 
tion into  some  practical  effect,  has  made  its 
way.  Finally,  Dr.  Faude,  of  Minnesota,  who 
has  been  a  stout  debater  in  the  negative, 
offered  a  substitute  as  follows.  The  article  of 
the  constitution  which  sets  forth  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  is  continued  in  an  added  para- 
graph, thus: 

"  But  provision  may  be  made  by  canon  for  the 
temporary  use  of  other  forms  and  directories  of 
worship  by  congregations  not  already  in  union 
with  this  Church  who  are  willing  to  accept  the 
spiritual  oversight  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese." 

This  substitute  Dr.  Huntington  accepted.  The 
moment  was  dramatic.  The  divided  debaters 
were  thus  brought  into  substantial  accord,  and 
the  idea  which  six  years  ago  had  no  friends 
was  suddenly  found  to  have  no  enemies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  bishops  in    their  house 
were   discussing  the    canon    of  marriage    and 
divorce.     This    matter  has   been  for  years  be- 
fore the    General    Convention,  and  for   a  good 
many  months  past  has  been  discussed  at  great 
length  in  the   Church  press.     Pamphlets  upon 
the  subject  have  been  circulated  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention.     It  was  felt  by  every- 
body that  it  would  be  the    text  of  tremendous 
debates.     Nobody  will    ever   know  how    many 
deputies  came  prepared  to  make  great  speeches 
on    this    important    matter.      There    are    two 
opinions  in  the  Church  upon  the  subject.     One 
opinion  stands  upon   the  words  of  the    Prayer- 
Book  in  the  marriage  service,  and  forbids  any 
marriage  of  either  party  after  divorce.     Mar- 
riage, these    brethren  say,  is  a    relation  which 
is  ended    by  death    only.     The    other   opinion 
stands  upon  the  words  of  the  New  Testament, 
where   our   Lord   in    one   version    is    heard    to 
make    an    exception.     These    brethren  would 
permit  the  innocent  party  to  marry  again. 


Accordingly,  the  committee  charged  with 
proposing  canonical  revision  brought  in  two 
reports,  one  of  them  coming  from  a  minority. 
The  majority  report  took  the  more  strict  and 
the  minoritv  report  the  less  strict  view.  The 
House  of  Bishops  first,  by  a  narrow  vote, 
adopted  the  minority  report.  Afterward  they 
receded  from  that  action;  and,  finally,  they 
informed  the  House  of  Deputies  that  they 
would  take  no  action  whatever,  leaving  the 
present  non-committal  canon  as  it  is.  The 
House  of  Deputies  thereupon  deferred  action 
on  its  part,  and  put  the  whole  matter,  with  all 
resolutions  bearing  thereupon,  into  the  hands 
of  a  committee,  which  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  presenting  an  acceptable  canon  to  the  next 
Convention.  Thus  nothing,  either  good  or 
bad,  is  done,  and  the  whole  subject  goes  over 
for  three  years. 

Another  perennial  topic  is  the  proposal  to 
change  the  Church's  name.  The  Episcopal 
Church,  in  common  with  almost  every  other 
Christian  body,  has  a  petty  and  inadequate 
name.  It  is  no  worse  as  a  title  for  a  Christian 
than  United  Presbyterian,  or  Roman  Catholic, 
or  Congregationalist;  and  it  is  not  nearly  so 
bad  as  Old-Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit-Predestina- 
rian-Baptist;  but  it  is  bad  enough.  Nobody 
has  an  enthusiastic  affection  for  it.  It  is  al- 
together likely  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  name  will  be  changed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  if  the  change  is  properly  made  the  ex- 
ample will  be  followed  all  along  the  curious 
alphabet  of  sects.  The  trouble  is  that  nobody 
is  yet  able  to  persuade  the  Church  that  any 
name  thus  far  proposed  is  the  right  name. 

The  discussion  naturally  ensued  upon  the 
adoption  of  a  title-page  for  the  constitution. 
Here  again  deputies  had  speeches  in  their 
pockets.  Dr.  Huntington  proposed  to  entitle 
that  document  "  A  Constitution  for  a  National 
Church,  adopted  for  its  own  governance  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America."  Your  correspondent 
ventures  to  predict  that  that  phrase  will  eventu- 
ally stand  in  that  position.  Others  proposed 
the  "American  Church,"  or  the  "American 
Catholic  Church."  Finally,  Dr.  Greer  moved 
that  the  Convention  had  so  much  important 
business  on  hand  that  it  could  not  longer  give 
itself  to  the  ineffectual  joys  of  a  debating  so- 
ciety, and  the  discussion  came  to  an  end.  The 
Church  is  now  described  in  the  constitution  as 
"  this  Church,"  while  in  the  midst  of  that  body 
of  legislation  it  is  incidentally  named  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Convention  has  been   occupied    all    the 
week    with    constitutional    revision.      As    the 
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week  ends,  and  Tuesday,  October  25th,  is  set 
for  the  date  of  adjournment,  that  work  is  not 
quite  completed.  The  canons  have  not  been 
touched.  The  first  canon  was,  indeed,  brought 
up  one  day;  but  twenty  amendments  were  of- 
fered to  the  first  two  lines,  and  it  was  plain 
that  further  progress  was  impossible.  This 
entire  matter,  therefore,  goes  over  to  the  next 
triennial  convention. 

The  establishment  of  a  judicial  system  has 
been  the  main  accomplishment  of  the  week. 
There  is  now  no  general  judicial  system  in  the 
Church.  The  courts  of  first  instance  are  final 
courts,  a  bishop  or  presbyter  condemned  by 
the  local  diocesan  tribunal  having  no  appeal. 
Permissive  legislation  has  now  been  introduced 
into  the  constitution,  looking  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  appellate  courts.  It  is  illustrative  of 
the  conservatism  of  the  Church  that  the  action 
thus  taken  does  not  become  effectual  unless  it 
is  ratified  three  years  later  by  the  next  Gener- 
al Convention,  and  that  even  then  nothing  is 
given  but  permission  to  proceed  to  make  can- 
ons for  the  erection  of  such  courts.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  article  about  provinces.  It  must 
be  passed  upon  by  the  next  convention,  and 
even  then  only  a  permission  is  given  of  which 
the  Church  may  ormay  not  avail  itself.  Under 
these  circumstances  no  very  revolutionary 
proposition  is  apt  to  run  the  gantlet  of  the 
House  of  Bishops,  the  House  of  Deputies  and 
the  Diocesan  Conventions;  it  is  a  three  years' 
run,  and  the  resolution  will  be  beaten  out  of  it 
by  the  time  it  gets  through. 

In  the  midst  of  these  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings the  bishops  sent  to  the  deputies  their 
nominations  of  men  for  missionary  episco- 
pates. The  districts  of  the  far  West  have  been 
redistributed  as  to  territorial  boundaries,  and 
some  of  them  renamed  at  this  convention. 
The  former  districts  followed  the  State  lines, 
and  their  bishops  were  therefore  compelled  to 
climb  mountains  and  cross  rivers  and  disre- 
gard railroads  in  their  visitations.  The  new 
arrangement  looks  to  the  natural  conditions 
and  opportunities  of  transportation,  and  will 
make  the  hard  work  of  the  missionary  bishops 
a  little  more  easy.  These  new  boundaries  have 
not  made  much  change  in  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts, but  various  demands  occasioned  bv  re- 
moval and  by  growth  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  Convention  to  act  upon  the  nomination  of 
no  less  than  six  new  bishops. 

The  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Deputies 
are  no  less  solemn  than  in  the  House  of  Bishops 
upon  such  an  occasion.  There  are  no  specta- 
tors. The  names  are  read,  and  opportunity  is 
given     for    approval    or  condemnation.     Then 


prayer  is  said  for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  votes  are  cast.  Then  the  Rev. 
James  Bowen  Funsten,  of  south  Virginia,  was 
chosen  to  be  missionary  bishop  of  Boise;  the 
Rev.  William  Hall  Moreland.  of  California, 
was  chosen  to  be  missionary  bishop  of  Sacra- 
mento; the  Rev.  Samuel  Cooke  Edsall  was 
chosen  to  be  missionary  bishop  of  North  Da- 
kota. In  the  House  of  Bishops  only,  as  is  the 
case  with  one  to  be  made  a  bishop  for  congre- 
gations in  foreign  lands,  the  Rev.  Lucien  Lee 
Kinsolving  was  chosen  to  serve  as  a  bishop  in 
Brazil.  Two  names  are,  as  I  write,  yet  to  be 
acted  upon,  one  for  Kioto,  and  one  for  the  mis- 
sionary district  of  Asheville.  For  Asheville 
the  bishops  have  selected  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Moore  Horner.  The  question  of  Church  work 
in  Hawaii  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  con- 
sult the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that  Church  having  already  a  bishop  in  those 
parts. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


CONVENTION    OF      THE    CHRIS- 
TIAN DENOMINATION. 

BY    A   SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENT. 

Newmarket,  Canada,  was  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  October  nth-i8th  the  time. 
Two  hundred  delegates  gave  notice  of  their 
coming;  but  when  the  Convention  opened, 
Tuesday  evening,  the  hospitality  of  the  little 
town  was  taxed  for  the  entertainment  of  nearly 
four  hundred  guests.  The  large-heartedness 
of  the«Canadian  brethren  was  beautifully  man- 
ifest in  the  kindness  and  patience  with  which 
they  submitted  to  this  breach  of  curtesy  on  the 
part  of  many  delegates. 

The  first  session  was   devoted  to  greetings, 
and   it  was   an  inspiring  meeting.     The  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  the  Union  Jack  were  blended, 
while  words  and  looks  of  welcome  met  one  on 
every,  side.     The  church  was  packed    to   over- 
flowing; a  patriotic  hymn  written  for  the  occa- 
sion was  sung,  concluding  with  alternate  verses 
of  "  America  "    and    "God  Save   the   Queen." 
Amid    great    enthusiasm     the    pastor    of    the 
church  where  the  Convention  gathered  and  the 
Mayor  of  Newmarket  extended  the  hospitality 
of    home,  church,    town    and   province.     Then 
followed  hearty  responses  on  the  part  of  repre- 
sentatives  from  the  East,  the   South,  the  Mid- 
dle   States,  the  West,  and    the   Far    West.     It 
was  an  auspicious  beginning.     Happy  for  the 
churches  had  the  sessions  moved  along  on  this 
high  plane  of  thought  and  fraternity! 
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It  was  evident  on  the  following  morning, 
however,  that  discordant  elements  were  pres- 
ent. An  undercurrent  of  contention  and  ex- 
citement even  showed  itself  on  the  surface  of 
affairs.  No  sooner  was  the  Convention  organ- 
ized for  work  than  it  appeared  there  were  two 
parties  struggling  for  control.  Some  called  it 
the  East  against  the  West;  others,  the  conserv- 
atives against  the  radicals  ;  still  others,  the 
liberals  against  the  sectarians. 

The  Convention  sermon,  by  Mr.  Samuels,  of 
Ohio,  was  an  earnest,  lofty  setting  forth  of 
Christian  duty  and  opportunity.  It  continued 
in  the  key-note  of  the  first  session.  And  the 
address  of  T.  M.  McWhinney,  D.D.,  of  Ohio, 
jiving  a  r&sum'c  of  the  Christian  movement, 
and  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Christian  denomi- 
nation, struck  the  same  noble  strain.  In  fact, 
the  paper  of  Dr.  McWhinney  was  one  of  great 
historic  value,  and  was  probably  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
denomination  made  in  many  years.  It  conclu- 
ded with  an  eloquent,  impassioned  plea  for 
harmony  and  union;  but  a  contrary  note  was 
struck  when  the  majority  and  minority  reports 
of  the  Committee  on  Christian  Union  were  pre- 
sented. The  spirit  evoked  by  Dr.  McWhinney 
was  met  by  a  less  friendly,  even  a  hostile  spir- 
it. Both  reports,  however,  were  laid  on  the 
table;  and  there  was  consultation  resulting  in 
some  modification  of  the  majority  report.  The 
minority  report  was  then  withdrawn;  and  at  a 
later  date  the  majority  report,  as  amended, 
was  adopted,  with  the  addition  of  a  clause 
implying  that  the  adoption  of  the  report  did 
not  necessarily  involve  approval  of  theCraigs- 
ville  report  favoring'  a  modified  form  of 
union  of  the  Congregational  and  Christian  de- 
nominations. Another  point  in  the  controversy 
was  the  election  of  officers,  which  the  Election 
Committee  had  appointed  for  Monday, but  which 
the  majority  of  delegates  voted  to  have  on 
Thursday.  The  contest  was  between  the  East 
and  the  West— Dr.  Morrill,  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  Mr.  Powers,  of  Ohio;  and  the  latter  gen- 
tleman won  the  day.  This  test  vote  was  indic- 
ative of  further  events.  The  interest  may  be 
said  to  have  hinged  upon  the  election  of  Edi- 
tor of  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty.  This  or- 
gan of  the  denomination  is  reported  to  have 
lost  many  of  its  subscribers  during  the  past 
year  on  account  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  its 
editor  in  respect  to  union  with  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  and  other  matters.  The  attitude  of 
the  paper  has  been  a  cause  of  grief  to  many 
loyal  Christians.  But  majorities  rule  in  the  run- 
ning of  newspapers,  and  the  majority  of  the 
delegates    voted  to  continue  the  present  editor, 


J.  J.  Summerbell,  D.D.,  in  his  office.  This 
also  signified  a  new  board  of  management  for 
the  Publication  Society,  since  the  editor  of 
the  Herald  and  the  old  Board  of  Publication 
did  not  work  in  harmony.  Two  old  members 
of  this  board  were  retained,  the  other  members 
were  new. 

Mr.  Francis  A.  Palmer,  a  Congregationalist, 
and  a  member  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
New  York,  has  shown  his  spirit  of  Christian 
fraternity  by  making  large  gifts  to  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  Christians,  and  serv- 
ing for  twelve  years  as  treasurer  of  the  Con- 
vention and  Denominational  funds.  He  was 
unanimously  re-elected  treasurer  and  made  the 
recipient  of  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
honorable  and  gratuitous  services.  In  ren- 
dering his  financial  report  he  scored  the  de- 
nomination severely  for  their  neglect  of  weak 
and  isolated  churches,  proving  conclusively 
from  their  own  reports  that  they  exercised 
scant  oversight  of  the  feeble  organizations  and 
made  slight  progress  in  their  development  as  a 
denomination.  The  merited  rebuke  was  re- 
ceived in  the  right  spirit  and  excited  a  genuine 
purpose  to  put  wiser  zeal  intohome  missionary 
labor. 

After  the  election  of  officers  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  committiees,  the  Convention  was 
calmed,  and  speedily  settled  down  to  the  rou- 
tine business  and  the  carefully  prepared  pro- 
gram. 

The  Convention  was  strong  on  prohibition, 
and  the  anti-tobacco  sentiment  was  pronounced. 
Women  were  present  in  large  numbers,  many 
of  them  being  delegates,  some  of  them  rising 
to  take  part  in  the  discussions. 

One  thing  which  impressed  the  observer  was 
the  urgent  need  of  better  organization  for 
these  churches.  Business  is  not  done  in  an 
orderly  and  logical  way.  Their  conferences 
are  loosely  constructed  bodies,  lacking  cohe- 
sion and  esprit  de  corps. 

When  the  Christian  denomination  took  its 
rise  the  founders  opposed  salaried  ministers 
and  the  education  of  their  preachers.  As  a 
consequence  their  ministry  has  not  been  able 
to  hold  its  own  or  keep  the  people  loyal  to  the 
churches.  The  drift  of  life  among  them  now  is 
toward  a  better  educated  and  a  fairly  paid  min- 
istry. The  Christians  are  awaking  to  this 
stern  necessity.  They  have  few  churches  in 
the  cities,  and  their  churches  in  country  towns 
are  often  poor  and  feeble.  They  now  feel  that 
a  wiser  spirit  and  method  must  prevail.  If 
this  Convention  has  done  nothing  else  it  has 
emphasized  a  forward  movement  on  behalf  of 
education  and  the  systematization  ot  work. 

Newmarket,  Canada. 
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....An  item  has  been  in  a  number  of  the 
papers  that  Dr.  Cunningham  Geike,  the  well- 
known  writer  on  Bible  subjects,  is  dead.  The 
statement  has  been  contradicted,  the  name 
having  been  confused  with  that  of  a  brother 
who  died  recently  in  Australia. 

....The  tenth  General  Conference  of  the 
Free  Methodist  Church  was  held  last  week  in 
Chicago,  111.  The  report  presented  notes  an 
increase  in  membership,  in  ministers,  and  in 
houses  of  worship.  There  has  been  much  in- 
terest in  foreign  missions,  the  fields  occupied 
being  East  Africa  and  Japan.  The  receipts  for 
the  quadrennium  were  $35,513 — an  increase  of 
$14,843  over  those  for  the  previous  four  years. 

.  .  .  .At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  America  at  Wash- 
ington, the  treasurer's  report  showed  receipts 
$133,906,  and  expenditures  $130,955.  The  en- 
dowment  funds  have  reached  $806,800,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  the  University  has  properties 
valued  at  $1,002,945,  making  the  total  re- 
sources of  the  University  $1,809,725.  accumu- 
lated in  ten  years. 

.  .  .  .The  fifty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  Erie,  Penn.,  last  week.  The 
report  showed  receipts  amounting  to  $81,154, 
and  expenditures,  $39,833.  This  enabled  the 
Board  to  reduce  the  debt  with  which  the  year 
commenced,  $92,208,  by  $41,320,  leaving  it  now 
$50,887.  Of  the  expenditures  $7,315  were  for 
the  Japan  Mission,  and  $10,447  for  the  German 
and  Swiss  Conferences.  It  is  hoped  to  clear 
away  the  debt  entirely  during  the  present 
year. 

. . .  .The  Presbyterian  papers  on  every  hand 
have  been  attacking  Dr.  Duffield'*  definition  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  given  in  The  Inde- 
pendent. Among  others  is  The  Presbyterian 
Banner,  which  considers  it  seriously  defective 
and  gives  the  following  as  a  substitute: 

"The  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  consisting  of  a  voluntary  as- 
sociation of  Christians,  organized  to  save  and 
sanctify  men  and  glorify  God  by  maintaining  and 
propagating  what  they  believe  to  be  the  system 
of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

. . .  .The  Central  China  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety during  the  past  year  issued  over  1,000,- 
000  volumes,  of  which  270,000  were  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Scriptures  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  269  567  were 
general  religious  literature,  and  1,982  were 
hymn-books;    there    were    nearly    300,000   cal- 


endars, and  the  remainder  were  folders, 
sheets,  etc.  The  year  is  reported  as  one  of 
general  success.  The  aim  in  selecting  col- 
porters  is  specifically  to  secure  earnest  Chris- 
tian men,  not  merely  those  who  have  success 
in  distributing  large  numbers  of  tracts.  It 
also  furnishes  an  excellent  training-school  for 
other  and  more  important  duties. 

.  .  .  .The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
has  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Baptist  churches 
in  which  it  says  that  the  appropriations  for  the 
present  year  amount  to  $408,899,  which  is 
$50,000  less  than  is  needed  for  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  work,  $17,238  less  than  last 
year's  schedule,  $37,878  less  than  for  1896,  and 
$49,982  less  than  for  1895.  With  it  it  cannot 
fill  vacancies  in  the  fields,  provide  suitable 
houses  for  workers,  meet  advancing  needs  of 
Rangun  and  Tokio  Colleges.  The  income  so 
far  has  not  been  encouraging,  and  the  churches 
are  most  earnestly  pressed  to  raise  at  least 
$350,000  before  April  1st,  1899. 

The  conference  with  regard  to  mission- 
ary work  in  the  Philippines  and  West  Indies, 
which  was  held  some  months  ago,  has  not 
resulted  in  definite  action.  The  sub-commit- 
tees appointed  have  done  nothing  as  yet,  feel- 
ing that  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation  called 
for  delay  rather  than  aggressive  action.  The 
Presbyterian  Board,  however,  while  taking  no 
steps  toward  active  work,  has  authorized  the 
gathering  of  special  funds  for  that  work  should 
it  seem  best  to  undertake  it.  It  seems  proba- 
ble that  as  between  the  Philippines  and  West 
Indies  the  latter  will  be  taken  under  care  of 
the  different  home  boards  and  the  former  be 
left  to  the  foreign  societies. 

The  practical  side  of  the  Mohonk  Indian 

Conference  was  seen  in  two  instances  the  other 
week.  A  young  missionary  from  the  Indian 
Territory  spoke  admirably  of  the  work  there 
and  of  the  great  need  of  changing  the  ration 
system  for  some  wiser  method.  His  wife  a 
charming  woman,  spoke  even  more  eloquently 
of  the  needs  of  the  Indian  women,  and  of  her 
desire  to  build  a  three-room  model  house  where 
she  could  teach  washing,  ironing,  cooking  and 
the  care  of  little  children.  She  was  asked  how 
much  such  a  house  would  cost,  and  replied 
that  a  thousand  dollars  would  cover  the  entire 
expense.  Mr.  Smiley  asked  for  contributions, 
and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  the  whole 
amount  was  subscribed,  and  the  surprised  and 
joyful  girlish  missionary  returned  her  thanks 
in  a  few  words  in  which  she  said  that  they  had 
filled  to  overflowing  the  cup  of  a  very  happy 
woman.     The  second  illustration  of    practical 
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benevolence  was  in  the  subscription  of  nearly 
$1,500  to  enable  Miss  Sibyl  Carter  to  help  the 
Indians  of  New  Mexico  to  manufacture  a  pot- 
tery with  a  glaze  that  should  be  able  to  com- 
mand a  market. 

.  .  .  .The  long  contest  with  regard  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures  in  the  United  States 
of  Colombia  seems  to  have  been  decided  at 
last  in  favor  of  the  circulation.  An  official 
decision  has  been  received  from  the  authorities 
at  Bogota  to  the  effect  that  the  sale  of  the 
Scriptures  is  not  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
Republic;  that  the  articles  of  law  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  trying  to  use  give 
no  right  to  the  Church  to  interfere  in  the  com- 
merce of  books  not  prohibited,  and  that  the 
censorship  prohibited  is  to  be  invoked  only  in 
the  case  of  books  for  public  instruction  in  Gov- 
ernment schools.  The  contest  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Norwood,  the  agent  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  has  been  long  and  at  times  very  dis- 
couraging. Repeated  reports  have  been  made 
by  lawyers  and  men  of  education  in  favor  of 
the  circulation,  but  uniformly  overborne  by  the 
bishops,  and  occasionally  by  civil  authorities 
under  the  influence  of  the  bishops.  At  last, 
through  an  interchange  of  communications  by 
Mr.  Norwood  with  the  Governor  of  Santander 
and  the  American  Minister  in  Bogota,  this  de- 
cision has  been  reached,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  close  the  difficulty  so  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  altho  it  is  not  doubted  that 
the  priests  will  continue  to  oppose  wherever 
they  can. 

....The  Luther  League  of  America  at  its 
National  Convention  in  New  York,  admitted 
two  new  State  and  one  district  leagues,  ma- 
king a  total  in  the  national  organization  of  four- 
teen. The  new  leagues  admitted  were  North 
Dakota, Minnesota  and  the  South  Atlantic.  The 
feature  of  the  Convention  most  worthy  of  note 
was  emphasized  by  the  Hon.  Geo.  L.  Welling- 
ton, United  States  Senator  from  Maryland, 
who  said  to  the  great  meeting  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  the  largest  gathering  of  Lutherans  ever 
assembled  in  New  York,  that  he  was  proud  of 
three  things:  his  German  parentage,  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  Lutheran,  and  that  he  was  an 
American.  The  statement  from  such  a  source 
made  a  marked  impression  upon  the  Germans 
present,  and  gave  weight  to  the  fact  that  the 
Lutheran  Church,  if  it  is  to  be  a  real  religious 
force  in  this  country,  must  give  to  the  younger 
generation  services  in  the  language  of  the 
country.  The  Senator's  address  was  on  Martin 
Luther,  and  his  statement  that  without  a 
Luther  a  Washington  and  a  Lincoln  would 
have  been  impossible,   created  a  profound   im- 


pression, especially  on  the  considerable  num- 
ber of  non-Lutherans  who  were  present.  The 
representative  character  of  the  Convention  was 
notable  in  the  fact  that  there  were  present  Ger- 
mans, Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes  and  Ice- 
landers and  Americans  of  German  parentage 
— a  polyglot  Church  gathered  in  the  interests  of 
an  organization  using  exclusively  the  English 
language.  Senator  Wellington  and  the  Con- 
vention while  taking  the  stand  that  if  it  is 
wanted  to  keep  the  young  people  in  the  Church, 
which  is  the  object  of  the  League,  it  must  pro- 
vide English  services,  in  no  sense  repudiated 
their  widely  differing  ancestries.  So  far  from 
doing  so,  they  gloried  in  them.  The  plan  of 
holding  four  simultaneous  mass-meetings  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  worked  well.  One 
new  office  was  created,  that  of  statistical  secre- 
tary. The  President  is  E.  F.  Eilert,  of  New 
York,  and  the  Secretary  M.  C.  Olson,  Chicago. 
The  key-word  of  the  Convention  was  "Labor." 
About  two  thousand  delegates  attended. 


BIBLICAL  RESEARCH. 

LATE    DISCOVERIES    OF  NEW 
TESTAMENT  APOCRYPHA. 

In  a  paper  before  the  Church  of  England 
Congress,  reported  in  the  London  Guardian, 
an  account  is  given  of  the  discoveries,  some 
not  yet  fully  published,  during  the  past  two 
years  of  New  Testament  Apocryphal  writings, 
from  which  we  quote  the  more  important  por- 
tions: 

"  '  The  Book  of  Philo  Concerning  Biblical  An- 
tiquities '  was  printed  three  times  before  the 
year  1550,  and  since'  that  time  has  almost 
absolutely  escaped  notice  until  the  present 
year.  But  it  was  not  written  by  Philo,  nor 
does  it  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  his  gen- 
uine works.  It  is  a  legendary  chronicle  of  Old 
Testament  history,  from  the  time  of  Adam  to  the 
death  of  Saul,  at  which  point  it  ends  imperfectly, 
and  it  is  preserved  in  an  old  Latin  translation 
made  from  Greek,  which  Greek  may  in  its  turn  be 
derived  from  a  Hebrew  original.  Its  date  we 
must  place  some  time  in  the  first  century,  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  and  its  interest  for 
us  lies  partly  in  the  vivid  imagination  and  fer- 
tility of  invention  displayed  by  its  author — who  is 
really  an  accomplished  story-teller — but  chiefly 
in  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  ideas  and 
beliefs  which  were  familiar  to  the  New  Testament 
writers.  1  will  take  one  or  two  special  points  and 
try  to  set  them  forth  shortly. 

"  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles  St.  Paul  repeatedly 
warns  Timothy  and  Titus  that  they  are  to  avoid 
Jewish  fables  and  endless  genealogies  as  being 
unprofitable  and  vain.  It  has  been  a  common- 
place of  criticism  to  say  that  by  these  genealogies 
we  are  to  understand  the  long  mystical  pedigrees 
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of  spiritual  beings  or  eons,  which  are  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  of  the  Gnostic  systems  of  the  sec- 
ond century;  and  upon  this  supposition  is  founded 
an  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Epis- 
tles in  question.  But  this  book  of  the  false  Philo 
shows  us  exactly  what  St.  Paul  did  mean,  and 
why  he  connected  the  mention  of  the  endless 
genealogies  with  that  of  the  Jewish  fables.  For 
4  Philo  '  devotes  a  very  considerable  part  of  his 
book  to  enumerating  and  naming  the  descendants 
of  the  antediluvian  Patriarchs  and  of  the  sons  of 
Noah.  The  names  he  gives  them  and  the  num- 
bers he  assigns  to  their  families  are,  of  course, 
purely  fanciful;  but  one  can  easily  see  how  they 
would  afford  scope  for  discussion  and  speculation 
to  those  who  elected  to  believe  in  them;  and  also 
how  singularly  well  chosen  are  the  epithets  which 
St.  Paul  applies  to  them. 

11  Again,  in  the  pages  of  '  Philo  '  we  meet  with 
our  earliest  mention  of  the  legend  to  which  the 
same  Apostle  alludes  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  when  he  says  of  Israel  that  they 
drank  of  the  rock  that  followed  them.  The  stream 
from  the  rock  smitten  by  Moses,  says  '  Philo,' 
mounted  the  hills  with  the  Israelites  and  de- 
scended with  them  into  the  plains  during  the 
whole  of  their  wanderings  in  the  desert.  A  very 
interesting  passage,  and  one  which  has  its  bear- 
ing on  a  passage  of  the  New  Testament,  is  the 
account  which  our  author  gives  of  the  death  of 
Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar.  When  he  had 
passed  the  age  of  120  he  was  commanded  by  God 
to  go  into  a  certain  place  apart  from  men,  where 
he  should  be  fed  by  an  eagle.  Then,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  he  was  to  come  down  again  among  men, 
and  at  his  prayer  the  heavens  should  be  shut  up. 
After  that  God  would  take  him  up  to  be  with 
those  who  were  like  him,  and  finally  when  God 
should  visit  the  world  (that  is,  at  the  end  of  all 
things)  he  should  be  brought  upon  earth  for  the 
last  time,  and  should  taste  of  death.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  is  evident.  Phinehas  was  believed  to 
be  identical  with  Elijah,  a  belief  of  which  Origen 
makes  mention  in  one  curious  passage.  But  the 
story  also  tells  us  something  which  we  did  not 
know  before,  namely,  that  it  was  believed  by  the 
Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  that  Elijah,  when  he 
came  again,  was  to  suffer  death.  We  know  from 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  and  from  the  early  in- 
terpreters of  it  that  Christians  believed  that  Eli- 
jah and  Enoch  were  the  two  witnesses  who  were 
to  be  slain  by  the  Antichrist;  but  we  can  now  see 
indications  that  this  was  a  Jewish  belief  as  well. 
And  further,  we  gain  a  glimmering  of  light  upon 
those  mysterious  words  of  our  Lord :  '  Elias  is 
indeed  come,  and  they  have  done  unto  him  what- 
soever they  listed,  as  it  is  written  of  him.'  The 
last  words  are  found  only  in  one  Gospel,  that  of 
St.  Mark;  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  them  a  precise 
meaning  even  now.  Only  they  become  more  in- 
telligible if  we  may  understand  them  as  pointing 
to  a  current  belief  that  Elijah,  when  he  came 
again  at  the  end  of  the  age,  was  to  end  his  minis- 
try by  a  martyr's  death."     .     .     . 


Another  important  discovery  has  been  pre- 
viously described,  in  part,  in  The  Independ- 
ent: 

"  A  German  resident  in  Cairo  became  possessed 
of  a  large  mass  of  tattered  papyrus-leaves,  writ- 
ten in  the  seventh  century,  and  containing  parts 
of  one  treatise,  in  a  hitherto  unknown  dialect  of 
Coptic.  Dr.  Carl  Schmidt  last  year  secured  this 
treasure  for  the  University  Library  ot  Heidel- 
berg. To  judge  from  his  description,  the  frag- 
ments are  in  a  very  bad  condition,  Only  one 
leaf  has  survived  quite  entire;  the  rest  are  in 
smaller  or  larger  pieces,  many  containing 
only  a  few  letters,  so  that  some  time  must 
elapse  before  they  can  be  sorted  out,  fitted  to- 
gether and  published.  However,  a  kind  fortune 
has  preserved  the  greater  part  of  the  last  leaf  of 
all,  and,  as  is  usual  in  ancient  manuscripts,  the 
title  of  the  whole  book  is  written  upon  it.  The 
title  is  '  The  Acts  of  Paul  the  Apostle.' 

"To  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  study  the 
history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament   thi 
title  should  be  a   familiar  one.     For   the  book  in 
question  was  one  which   for  long  hovered  upon 
the  verge  of  canonicity.     It  is  difficult,  without 
going  into  confusing  details,  to  give  a   true   and 
vivid  idea  of  its  position  and  importance;  but  two 
picturesque  facts   may  be   quoted.     In  a   famous 
classification  of  New  Testament   notes  by  Euse- 
bius  in  the  fourth  century  we  find  '  The  Acts  of 
Paul '  entered  as  a  disputed  book,  but  in  the  same 
class  as  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Revelation 
of    St.  John.  And  what    is,    perhaps,   still  more 
striking,   we     find     that   St.  John   Chrysostom— 
a    man    who     never     refers   to     the     revelation 
of    St.     John— cites     facts      from     the    Acts    of 
Paul,  and  uses   it    as  a  genuine   historical  doc- 
ument.    It  was,  then,   long  held   in    the   utmost 
respect,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  a 
good  many  churches  it  was  read  as  a  sacred  book. 
That  a  writing  with  such   a   history  should   now 
have    been    given    back   to   us   is  clearly  a  mat- 
ter for  rejoicing.     As  yet  no  portion  of  the  Coptic 
text  has  seen   the  light.     We   have   only  the  dis- 
coverer's short  preliminary  account  to  go  upon. 
One  main  result  that  is  prominent  in  the  accounts 
is  this:  it  transpires  that  for  a  considerable  time 
we   have   had  in   onr   hands— nay,  have    printed 
and   commented    upon — important   fragments    of 
these  Acts   without  knowing  for  certain,  and  in 
one    case     without    even   suspecting,   their  true 
origin. 

"  For  more  than  a  century  the  learned  world, 
as  it  is  called,  has  been  familiar  with  a  book  call- 
ed the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla.  This  tells  us 
how  Paul  came  to  Iconium  from  Antioch,  and 
how  his  preaching  converted  a  young  lady  of  the 
name  of  Thecla,  and  led  her  to  break  off  her  pro- 
posed marriage  with  a  youth  of  the  city.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  burn  her  alive.  When  she  had  escaped 
and  rejoined  Paul,  they  went  together  to  Antioch; 
and  here  she  was  once  more  arrested  and  exposed 
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to  the  beasts;  but  they  would  not  touch  her. 
Thereafter  she  lived  peacefully  and  died  a  natural 
death. 

"  Now  this  story  was  known  to  Tertullian  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  ;  and  he  tells 
us  that  the  author  of  it  was  a  presbyter  of  Asia 
Minor,  who  confessed  that  he  had  written  it  out 
of  love  for  St.  Paul,  and  was  in  consequence  de- 
posed from  his  place.  And  St.  Jerome,  in  telling 
the  same  facts,  adds  another  which  has  been  a 
puzzle  to  many  people.  He  says  that  the  confes- 
sion of  the  presbyter  took  place  '  before  John,' 
which  would  throw  the  composition  of  the  book 
back  to  the  end  of  the  first  century.  But,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  two  words  'before  John'  are  cor- 
rupted in  our  manuscripts,  and  that  instead  of 
them  we  ought  to  read  'at  Iconium.'  a  slight 
change  which  would  remove  all  difficulty  from 
the  passage. 

"  However  this  may  be,  the  Coptic  manuscript 
discovered  by  Professor  Schmidt  shows  quite 
clearly  that  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  are  just 
one  chapter  out  of  the  Acts  of  Paul  which  became 
popular  and  was  circulated  separately.  This  in- 
teresting discovery  helps  us  very  materially 
toward  forming  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  genu- 
ine historical  matter  which  was  contained  in  the 
book  as  a  whole.  That  there  is  some  we  cannot 
doubt.  There  is  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
localities  named;  at  least  one  person  is  introduced 
who  is  mentioned  in  secular  history  as  a  resident 
in  the  district  concerned;  and  we  are  given  a  de- 
scription of  St.  Paul's  personal  appearance  which 
has  all  the  ring  of  truthfulness.  I  will,  in  paren- 
thesis, quote  this  description,  which  is  not  so  well 
known  as  it  ought  to  be.     The  words  are: 

"'And  Onesiphorussaw  Paul  approaching,  a  man  short 
in  stature,  bald-headed,  crook-kneed,  of  a  fresh  complexion, 
with  eyebrows  that  joined,  and  a  rather  hooked  nose,  full 
of  grace;  for  sometimes  he  appeared  as  a  man,  and  some- 
times he  had  the  lace  of  an  angel.' 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  another  extract 
from  these  Acts  which  has  been  known  to  schol- 
ars even  longer  than  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thec- 
la. It  consists  of  a  couple  of  letters,  the  first 
from  the  Corinthian  Church  to  Paul,  and  the 
other  his  answer  to  it. 

"The  Corinthian  letter  begs  St.  Paul  to  write, 
disputing  the  doctrines  of  two  heretical  teachers, 
Sarion  and  Cleobius,  who  are  troubling  the 
Church  of  Corinth;  and  St.  Paul,  who  is  in  prison 
at  Philippi,  deals  shortly  in  his  answer  with  the 
various  points  of  their  erroneous  teaching.  These 
letters,  commonly  known  as  the  Third  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  had  the  odd  fate  of  being  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Lord  Byron  when  he  was 
staying  at  the  Armenian  convent  at  Venice.  The 
only  language  in  which  the  letters  have  hitherto 
been  known  are  Armenian  and  Latin;  and  it  seems 
likely  that  both  these  versions  were  made,  not 
from  the  original  Greek  but  from  Syriac.  It  ap- 
pears, also,  that  the  Syrian  Church  for  a  long 
time  accepted  the  letters  as  genuine ;  and  St. 
Ephraem  the  Syrian  commented  upon  them  along 


with  the  rest  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  view 
that  they  were  an  extract  from  the  Acts  of  Paul 
was  advocated,  and  to  my  mind  established,  some 
years  ago  by  Professor  Zahn  ;  and  now,  sure 
enough,  we  find  them  proving  an  integral  part  of 
the  Coptic  text. 

"Lastly,  we  found  in  the  original  Greek,  and 
also  in  a  good  many  other  versions,  the  conclu- 
ding portion  of  the  whole  book.  In  it  is  related 
the  return  of  Paul  to  Rome — most  likely  from 
Spain — and  his  martyrdom  by  decapitation  at  the 
hands  of  Nero.  The  leading  incident,  which  sup- 
plies a  motive  for  the  execution  of  Paul,  is  the 
conversion  and  raising  from  the  dead  of  the  fa- 
vorite cup-bearer  of  Nero,  Patroclus,  who,  like 
Eutychus,  had  fallen  from  a  window  while  listen- 
ing to  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle.  The  story 
implies  the  release  of  Paul  from  his  first  imprison- 
ment and  a  further  missionary  journey;  and,  this 
together  with  the  fact  and  manner  of  his  martyr- 
dom, is  in  all  likelihood  historical.  There  is  no 
mention  of  Peter  in  this  part  of  the  book;  but  we 
may  predict  with  some  assurance  that  the  com- 
plete text  will  tell  us  of  a  meeting  of  the  two 
Apostles  in  Rome  and  of  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Peter  about  a  year  before  that  of  St.  Paul. 

"The  Acts  of  St.  Paul,  when  complete,  was  a 
book  longer  than  the  canonical  Acts — as  long,  in 
fact,  as  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  John  put 
together.  The  pieces  of  it  which  I  have  been  de- 
scribing amount  to  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole; 
but  from  them  and  from  other  scattered  quota- 
tions which  I  have  not  enumerated  we  are  able  to 
gather  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  complexion  and 
character  of  this  famous  early  romance.  The 
writer  was  not,  as  the  authors  of  Apocryphal  Acts 
commonly  were,  the  champion  of  any  eccentric  or 
heretical  view.  He  was  orthodox  ;  nay,  if  Ter- 
tullian is  to  be  trusted,  he  was  a  priest  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  As  his  sources  he  employed 
the  canonical  Acts,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  inclu- 
ding the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  genuine  tradi- 
tions; and,  perhaps  more  than  all  these,  he  drew 
upon  his  own  fancy. 

"At  what  point  in  St.  Paul's  career  he  began 
h's  biography  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  the  new 
fragments  will  afford  us  some  trustworthy  in- 
formation as  to  the  birth  and  parentage  of  the 
Apostle;  they  may,  for  instance,  contain  a  story 
given  by  St.  Jerome  that  his  parents  lived  at  Gis- 
chala  in  Galilee.  We  can,  however,  see  that  a 
chief  object  of  the  writer  was  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
the  narrative  of  the  canonical  Acts.  We  know, 
for  instance,  that  he  gave  the  details  of  the  fight 
with  beasts  at  Ephesus  (and  very  sensational 
they  are);  there  are  indications  that  the  visit  to 
Athens  was  treated  at  large  ;  and  throughout  it 
is  evident  that  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
achievements  of  the  female  converts  ol  the  Apos- 
tle. The  net  gains  to  our  knowledge  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Acts  of  Paul  will  probably  be  a 
number  of  picturesque  stories  and  a  small  but 
very  precious  residuum  of  genuine  new  informa- 
tion about  the  unique  career  and  personality  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  history." 


FINANCIAL. 


DUTY  OF  STOCKHOLDERS  TO 
THEMSELVES. 

There  are  certain  phases  of  the  railroad 
situation  which  render  it  imperative  on  the 
part  of  stockholders  to  shake  off  the  apathy 
with  which  they  usually  regard  the  doings  of 
their  directors,  if  they  are  to  prevent  a  return 
of  bankruptcies  and  to  utilize  to  the  utmost 
the  money-earning  power  of  their  properties. 
It  will  not  be  wise  to  expect  the  United 
States  to  maintain  forever  the  favorable  for- 
eign trade  balance  which  has  had  so  much  to 
do  with  our  reviving  prosperity.  We  are 
not  exempt  from  the  possibility  of  crop  fail- 
ure, or  foreign  war,  or  injurious  home  politi- 
cal controversies.  We  cannot  reasonaly  be- 
lieve that  Providence  will  perpetually  provide 
for  our  welfare  if  we  do  not  try  to  take  care 
of- ourselves. 

Something  is  wrong  with  the  railway  sys- 
tem or  management  of  this  country  when 
rates  are  constantly  cut  in  the  face  of  a  great 
pressure  of  traffic.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  many  of  the  roads  are  earning  handsome 
dividends  in  spite  of  rate-cutting.  The 
officers  and  directors  are  merely  trustees  of 
the  owners,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  earn  all 
they  can  for  their  trust.  Ought  not  ordina- 
ry commercial  rules  and  principles  govern  a 
railroad  manager  equally  with  a  grocer  or 
dry-goods  dealer?  Yet  when  business  is 
"  rushing  "  at  the  stores  of  two  merchants 
within  the  scope  of  rivalry,  do  they  make 
unnecessary  reductions  in  their  ginghams  or 
silks  or  sugar  or  red  herring?  It  is  only 
when  trade  is  slack  or  when  some  very  ad- 
vantageous operation  has  permitted  it  to  be 
done  that  "bargains"  are  pressed  assidu- 
ously on  the  attention  of  the  public.  But 
when  traffic  on  a  railroad  has  been  created  in 
such  volume  as  to  tax  the  equipment  facili- 
ties of  the  roads,  the  competition  of  the 
transportation  industry  seems  to  be  increased, 
rather  than  lessened.  At  least  that  has 
been  the  experience  of  the  last  year,  and  yet 
no  intelligent  explanation  of  the  anomaly  has 
been  given.  It  is  only  the  stockholders,  acting 


unitedly,  who  can  insist  on  some  explanation 
or,  if  one  cannot  be  given,  on  reform. 

It  is  not  the  downward  tendency  of  freight 
and   passenger  rates  that  we  refer  to.     That 
tendency  is  a  philosophic  result  of  the  growth 
of  a  country  in  population   and  wealth.     It 
increases  the  density  of  traffic   on  the  rail- 
ways, and  thereby  enables   them  to  handle 
the  traffic   more  economically.     The  public 
invariably  gets  most  of  the  benefit  of  reduc- 
tions in  railway  expenses.     Rates  are  slowly 
but  surely  dropping  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
velopment of   the   different  sections  of   the 
country.     They    have    declined    steadily   for 
the  last  ten  years.     They  will  be  even  lower 
ten  years  from  now,  unless  some  remarkable 
change  occurs  in  the  nature  of  modern  eco- 
nomics.   The  railroads  will  adjust  themselves 
to  the  lower  level,  and  will  continue  to  make 
money  if  they  are  properly  managed.     Even 
the  substitution  of  electricity  for  steam  as  a 
motive  power  may  be  conceived  of  as  success- 
fully accomplished   without   creating  bank- 
ruptcies. 

It  is  not   rate   reductions  that  the   stock- 
holders should  be  concerned  with;  it  is  rate- 
cutting.     The    distinction    is   by    no    means 
verbal.     The  evil    of  the   railway  system  of 
this  country,  from  the  owner's  view  point,  is 
that  established  tariff  rates  are  not  maintain- 
ed.    The  spirit  of  competition,  the  desire  to 
see  passenger  cars   crowded  and  freight  cars 
moving  all  the  time,  runs  riot  at  the  expense 
of  net   results.     The    newspapers  are    filled 
nearly  every  day  with   announcements   of  a 
new  xailroad    rate  war,  and    under  or   above 
this  news  there  is  likely  to   be  an  item  illus- 
trative of  the  scarcity  of  cars  to  handle  busi- 
ness offering  here  or  there,  or  of  the   orders 
for  new   equipment   being  given  out.     Some 
railway  men  declare  that  rate-cutting  is  due  to 
theinability, under  recent  legislation  and  court 
decisions,  of  the   railways   to  enforce   their 
agreements,  one   against    the  other.     There 
may  be  some  truth  in  this.  Certainly  if  pooling 
were   authorized    by  Congress  machinery  for 
maintaining  rates  could  be  found,  where  it  is 
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impossible  to  utilize  it  now.  But  rate-cut- 
ting was  indulged  in  when  pools  with  money 
penalties  were  in  existence  and  before  the 
anti-corporation  ever  had  become  so  loud  in 
the  United  States  as  to  lead  to  hampering 
legislation.  In  fact,  it  was  even  greater  in 
relative  degree  than  it  is  now,  for  there 
was  a  larger  margin  ten  years  ago  between 
the  gross  rate  capable  of  being  obtained  and 
the  net  cut  rate  that  means  bankruptcy. 

No,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the 
stockholders  have  themselves  to  blame  for 
most  of  the  wasting  of  profits  in  the  rail- 
roads. They  send  their  proxies  in  year  after 
year  to  the  managers  who  request  them, 
without  inquiry  as  to  what  policies  have 
been  pursued  in  the  past  and  what  are  con- 
templated for  the  future.  A  legitimate 
owner  of  a  railway's  securities  does  not  want 
a  dividend  paid  when  it  may  weaken  the 
financial  resources  of  the  property.  He 
does  not  want  his  road  "scrimped"  merely 
to  show  revenues  as  good  as  a  neighbor's. 
He  does  not  want  overextension  of  branches 
or  acts  which  will  endanger  friendly  relations 
with  rival  lines.  But  if  he  is  to  guard  against 
these  evils  he  must  exert  his  authority.  He 
must  make  it  clear  that  he  will  not  tolerate 
policies  that  are  designed  solely  for  specu- 
lative effect  in  Wall  Street.  If  it  is  necessa- 
ry for  him  to  join  or  to  originate  an  associa- 
tion of  stockholders,  let  him  do  so.  The 
improvement  in  the  transportation  industry 
and  the  bright  possibilities  of  the  future 
ought  to  be  preserved  and  increased  so  far 
as  this  is  possible  through  human  free-will 
agency.  

FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The  following  dividends  are  advertised: 

Amer.  Exch.  Nat.  Bank,  3^$  semiannual,  pay- 
able November  1st. 

Henry  R.  Worthington  Co.  pref.,  %%%  semi- 
annual, payable  November  1st. 

An  advertisement  in  our  financial  de- 
partment will  prove  of  interest  to  stock- 
holders of  the  Tacoma  Land  Company.  The 
reorganization  agreement  has  been  signed  by 
a  majority  in  interest  of  the  stockholders 
and  has  become  operative.  Copies  of  the 
reorganization  agreement  may  be  obtained 
as  per  advertisement. 


....  As  a  matter  of  finance  and  economy 
we  are  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  a  paying 
thing  for  the  Southern  railroads  to  combine 
with  the  municipal  and  other  officials  and 
take  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  in- 
troduction hereafter  of  yellow  fever.  Sever- 
al of  the  great  Southern  railroads  are  handi- 
capped and  almost  completely  tied  up  in 
consequence  of  yellow  fever  being  allowed  to 
obtain  a  foothold  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States. 

Some  of  the  important  railway  systems 

in  the  United  States,  notably,  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  and  the  Illinois 
Central,  have  been  giving  much  attention  to 
reducing  the  weight  of  their  passenger  coach- 
es. With  the  use  of  heavier  rails  and  im- 
proved road-beds  it  has  been  found  that 
passenger  cars  can  be  built  much  lighter  than 
formerly — in  many  cases  from  12  to  20%, 
which  of  course  means  that  from  five  to 
eight  coaches  could  be  hauled  with  the  same 
coal  consumption  as  from  four  to  seven  of 
the  old  ones.  Steel  is  being  substituted  for 
iron,  and  the  dead  weights  which  were  con- 
cealed beneath  the  floors  of  passenger  cars 
are  now  being  removed. 

....  The  most  important  fact  which  has 
been  made  in  relation  to  railway  affairs 
was  the  recent  announcement  of  Chair- 
man Walker,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  that  his 
company  had  completed  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  the  San  Francisco  and  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Railroad,  giving  the  Atchison 
entrance  into  San  Francisco.  The  San 
Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  Road  is  a 
new  road  recently  completed  and  now  in  op- 
eration from.  Bakersfield  to  Stockton,  235 
miles,  where  it  connects  with  river  boats  for 
San  Francisco.  The  extension  of  the  line 
into  San  Francisco  is  being  rapidly  pushed. 
There  is  a  gap  between  the  present  terminus 
of  the  Atchison  system  at  Mojave  and  Ba- 
kersfield, and  it  is  highly  probable,  certainly 
it  is  altogether  desirable,  that  a  trackage 
contract  should  be  consummated  for  the 
use  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Road  over  the 
Tehachapi  Mountains.  When  the  line  has 
been  fully  completed  it  will  give  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  a  line  to 
and  from  the  East. 


INSURANCE. 


OPEN  TO  QUESTIONS. 

The  Security  Mutual  Life  Association,  of 
Binghamton,  is  an  assessment  society  which 
has  changed  its  name  from  "association"  to 
"co-npany,"  under  the  very  peculiar  general 
act  of  last  March,  and  has  now  an  office  in  this 
city,  under  charge  of  M.  D.  Moss,  whose 
former  contract  with  the  Mutual  Reserve  is 
cited  as  in  part  leading  to  the  present  internal 
dissensions  in  that  society.  One  leaflet  of 
the  Security  relates  to  a  "monthly  payment 
annuity  policy,"  described  as  a  monthly  sum 
payable  to  continue  for  a  given  number  of 
years,  and  also  shown  by  an  '  illustration" 
to  be  simply  a  payment  of  the  principal  sum 
insured  by  monthly  instalments.  There  are 
some  advantages,  long  ago  perceived  and 
offered  by  the  companies,  in  making  a 
company  a  sort  of  guardian  or  trustee  for  the 
beneficiary  instead  of  at  once  handing  over 
the  entire  insurance  money  to  unaccus- 
tomed and  perhaps  weak  hands;  and  it  is 
true,  of  course,  that  a  given  premium  will 
buy  a  little  more  insurance  by  this,  as  by  any 
other  plan  which  gives  more  time  on  the 
settlement;  but  this  of  the  Security  is  a 
monthly  instalment,  not  an  annuity.  No 
matter  what  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word 
annuity  may  be,  it  is  popularly  understood 
to  be  a  fixed  yearly  payment  during  life,  and 
this  plan  should  be  distinctly  called  a 
"monthly  instalment  payment,"  if  there  is  a 
real  desire  to  avoid  misapprehension.  But 
on  this  very  leaflet  we  find  the  statement  that 
the  policy  is  "issued  by  a  company  having 
the  largest  percentage  of  surplus  to  liabilities 
of  any  purely  mutual  life  insurance  company 
reporting  to  the  New  York  Insurance  De- 
partment." Perhaps  so — but  not  significant, 
if  so.  The  form  of  statement  is  old,  and  a 
large  (or  the  largest)  ratio  of  assets  to  liabil- 
ities used  to  be  claimed,  many  years  ago,  by 
young  life  insurance  companies  which  went 
down  the  hill  to  extinction.  The  man 
who  has  assets  of  five  dollars,  in  cash 
in    hand,   and      owes      fifty     cents    to    his 


washerwoman,  is  a  stronger  and  heavier 
capitalist  than  a  life  insurance  company 
which  has  unquestionable  assets  of  a  hun 
dred  millions  and  is  liable  for  fifty  millions 
on  reserve  account.  Do  you  say  this  is  absurd? 
But  it  is  no  more  absurd  than  our  old 
friend  Authorized  Capital,  and  it  is  correct 
and  significant  if  there  is  any  point  in  the  fact 
— very  likely  literally  a  fact — that  the  Security 
Mutual  Life  has  a  comparatively  large  "  per- 
centage of  surplus  to  liabilities."  If  you  do 
not  want  to  be  left  sticking  in  the  gloom  and 
mud  of  a  financial  marsh,  beware  of  trustfully 
following  that  marsh  light,   a  "  ratio." 

Other  leaflets  inform  us  that  the  Security 
was  the  first  to  qualify  under  the  law  ol  last 
March;  that  when  it  started,  twelve  years 
ago,  the  law  compelled  it  to  "qualify"  either 
as  Old  Line  or  Assessment;  that  in 
order  "to  avoid  the  injustice  of  the- 
oretical policy  valuation  and  the  unnec- 
essarily high  premium  rates  imposed 
thereby"  it  chose  the  assessment  law,  altho 
it  has  never  made  a  post-mortem  assessment; 
and  that  it  has  promptly  come  under  the  new 
law  as  a  company  and  will  continue  to  fur- 
nish "unquestionably  safe  and  reliable  life 
insurance  at  much  less  cost  than,"  etc.  It 
has  recently  advertised  itself  in  such  lan- 
guage as  to  imply  that  it  is  the  only  company 
favored  by  a  fixed  premium.  The  act  of  last 
March  is  a  What-is-it  of  legislation  which 
probably  merits  a  separate  article;  suffice  it 
now  to  say  that  all  the  level-premium  com- 
panies have  been  operating  many  years  under 
a  really  "stipulated"  and  fixed  premium.  A 
leaflet  informs  us  that  the  law  requires  the 
Security  to  "hold  as  a  reserve  above  all  lia- 
bilities the  full  amount  called  for  by  the 
Combined  Actuaries  or  Experience  table  at 
the  attained age  of  the  insured,"  but  the  law 
calls  for  a  reserve  to  equal  one  premium  at 
such  age.  This  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
stated  in  the  leaflet,  or,  at  least  (to  be  en- 
tirely accurate  in  statement)  not  the  same 
thing  as  to  reserve  which  the  circular  is  liable 
to  be  understood  as  meaning. 
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It  may  be  asserted  that  the  Security  Mutual 
Life,  like  some  others  we  have  had  occasion 
to  notice  heretofore,  is  not  unwilling  to  be 
misunderstood.  Not  affirming  this  ourselves, 
we  must  suggest  that  its  literature  needs  re- 
vision by  some  fully  competent  writer  of  Eng- 
lish who  is  also  too  honest  to  leave  any 
room  for  misconceptions. 


THE  ''DEPOSIT"   NOTION   OF  IN- 
SURANCE. 

Commenting  on  the  recent  address  of 
President  McCall,  of  the  New  York  Life, 
before  the  Insurance  Commissioners'  Conven- 
tion, the  daily  World,  of  this  city,  proposes, 
as  an  addition  to  several  reform  suggestions 
of  his,  that  "at  any  time  when  a  policy- 
holder is  too  poor  to  pay  his  premium,  he 
should  receive  back  all  the  piemiums  he  has 
paid,  with  reasonable  interest."  The  press 
is  a  megaphone.  The  man  who  talks 
through  it  thus  reaches  a  great  many  people, 
and  his  opinions  also  gather  a  weight  be- 
yond that  of  oral  utterances  in  private; 
hence  such  expressions  as  the  above  have  a 
potency  for  mischief  if  they  are  not  well 
founded. 

Each  individual  policy-holder  in  any  kind  of 
insurance  would  like  to  have  the  suggested 
right  of  withdrawal;  he  might  not  like  that 
others  should  have  it,  but  he  would  like  it  for 
himself.  Hence  such  propositions,  which  are 
at  least  specious  and  "catchy,"  are  liable  to 
meet  favor  from  the  unthinking,  and  to  foster 
the  notion  that  insurance  is  somehow  monop- 
oly. If  the  proposition  is  good,  it  wjuld 
work  well  in  practice.  According  to  it,  then, 
the  man  who,  during  a  term  of  years,  has 
taken  a  publication,  or  has  lived  in  a  hired 
house,  or  has  taken  meals  at  a  hotel,  or  has 
had  any  kind  of  merchandise  habitually  of 
one  vendor,  may  reclaim  all  the  money  he 
has  paid,  with  interest.  If  this  proposition, 
made  seriously,  were  thought  worthy  of  any 
reply,  the  reply  would  be  that  in  every  case 
the  buyer  received  a  fair  equivalent,  and, 
having  exchanged  his  money  therefor, 
parted  with  title  to  it  forever. 

If  this  is  a  reductio  adabsurdum  treatment  of 
the  World's  remedy,  there  must  be  some  essen- 
tial difference  between  insurance  and  general 
merchandise.     That  insurance  is  peculiar  in 

some  respects  is  true — for  instance,  it  is  not 
tangible  like  iron,  nor  can  it  be  weighed  with 
scales  like  coal,  nor  measured  with  a  yardstick 


like  cloth.  Neither  can  rent,  nor  interest,  nor 
personal  services;  neither  can  options,  which 
are  most  nearly  like  insurance.  If  a  man  has 
paid  for  the  option  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  at 
a  given  price  during  a  given  time,  he  does 
not  think  of  demanding  his  money  back  on 
the  ciaim  of  having  received  no  equivalent. 
But  there  is  a  general  notion,  somewhat 
vague  yet  buzzing  about  the  heads  even  of 
practical  business  men,  that  a  man  who  has 
paid  insurance  premiums  for  years  without 
being  able  to  file  a  claim  is  somehow  wronged ; 
he  has  not  had  a  fire  and  he  has  not  died  — 
lo,  the  company  has  made  money  out  of  him 
and  he  ought  to  have  his  money  back.  This 
is  true — the  company  has  made  money  out 
of  him  ;  but  the  other  half  of  the  truth  is 
that  it  has  lost  money  out  of  others,  and 
that  in  holding  the  right  to  indemnity 
when  needed — a  species  of  •'  option"  which 
might  be  called  by  circumstances  not  in  his 
control — he  has  been  receiving  an  equivalent 
all  along.  He  has  been  paying  for  insurance; 
per  contra,  he  has  been  hewing  insurance 
every  day,  for  insurance  and  the  actual  filing 
and  collecting  a  claim  are  not  just  the  same 
thing. 

If  this  is  not  correct,  then  to  pay  and  part 
with  insurance  premiums  in  advance  of  the 
claim  is  unjust  and  unbusinesslike.  But  the 
alternative  is  to  pay  after  the  claim — that  is, 
to  come  forward  with  a  tender  of  premium 
and  a  request  for  insurance  on  property 
already  burned  and  men  already  dead.  Equi- 
table and  practicable  insurance  must  be  on 
one  basis  or  the  other;  there  is  no  middle. 

The  suggestion  specifically  is  that  a  policy- 
holder shall  reclaim  all  his  money,  with  in- 
terest, when  he  is  "too  poor"  to  pay  any 
longer.  But  the  qualification  is  plainly  un- 
real, because  every  man  would  have  to  be  his 
own  judge  of  condition,  and  he  need  only  say 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  continue.  Hence, 
the  policy-holder  is  to  get  back  all  his  money 
at  will,  even  if  it  has  already  been  paid  put 
in  claims.  If  any  Independent  readers 
would  like  to  join  an  insurance  company  on 
such  a  basis,  we  will  cheerfully  print  a  list  of 
their  addresses. 


The   recurring  annual    statements  of  the 

Union     Central    Life    Insurance     Company, 

of  Cincinnati,  O.,  of  which   the    Hon.  J.  M. 

Pattison  is  President,  testify  to  the  aggres- 
sive yet  conservative,  intelligent  means  and 
methods  of  its  management.  The  Company 
have  jusc  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Fricke, 
ex-Commissioner  of  Wisconsin,  to  represent 
them  as  Superintendent  of  their  New  York 
office  at  46  Cedar  Street.  The  appointmert 
of  Dr.  Fricke  undoubtedly  means  a  still 
higher  degree  of  organization  of  canvassers 
and  agents,  and  a  resultant  increase  in  well- 
selected  business. 
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PUZZLES. 


...  .A  class  eye  is  the  memorial  window  of  the 
soul . — Pri met 'on  Tiger, 

....Rags:  "  I  see  you  have  a  little  hoarseness." 
'l^heodore:  "Oh  yes;- 1  have  a  '  leetle  colt.' " — The 
Widow. 

. . .  .Jamaica,  with  its  ginger,  might  become  de- 
sirable territory  if  this  country  ever  gets  cramped 
elsewhere. — Philadelphia   Times. 

"  The  American  soldier  has  been  overesti- 
mated." "What!  The  American  soldier  can 
whip  anybody."  "Oh  yes;  but  some  folks  evi- 
dently thought  he  could  eat  anything." — Puck. 

. . .  .Magistrate:  "  You  are  accused  of  imperson- 
ating an  officer  of  the  law."  Prisoner:  "  I  am  not 
guilty."  Magistrate:  "Is  it  not  true  that  you 
shot  at  a  mad  dog  and  hit  three  people?"  Pris- 
oner: "  It  is;  but  I  killed  the  dog  as  well." — Puck. 

Mrs.  Casey:  "  Moike,    did   vez   put   out   the 

cat?"  Mr.  Casey:  "  Oi  did."  Mrs.  Casey:  "  Oi 
don't  belave  it."  Mr.  Casey:  "  Well,  if  yez  t'ink 
Oi'm  a  loiyer,  g'w  n  an'  Put  her  out  yersilf!" — 
Puck. 

Mis.   Hiram:  "Dear,    I    wish    you'd  bring 

home  a  dozen  Harveyized  steel  plates."  Mr.  Hi- 
ram: "What  do  you  mean?"  Mrs.  Hiram:  "I'm 
just  curious  to  see  what  Bridget  would  do  with 
them." — Philadelphia  Record. 

Mrs.   Young:    "Bridget  run   over    and   see 

how  old  Mrs.  Smith  is  this  morning?  Bridget 
(returning):  "  Shure,  ma'am,  she  says  she's  sev- 
enty years  and  eight  months  old,  and  wants  to 
know  what  business  that  is  of  yours." — Cornell 
Widow. 

.. . .  An  Unprofitable  Month. — President  of  Nick- 
el-in-the-Slot  Company:  "How  were  the  profits 
this  month?"  Treasurer:  "Less  than  usual. 
The  receipts  were  not  much  greater  than  the  ex- 
penses." President:  "Humph!  Some  of  the 
machines  must  have  been  in  order." — New  York 
Weekly. 

....  A  parrot  owned  by  an  Arch  Street  physician 
gave  signs  of  possessing  "  almost  human  intelli- 
gence "the  other  night.  A  party  of  young  folks 
were  on  the  lawn  and  were  spending  an  hour  in 
guessing  riddles.  Finally  a  young  lady  asked: 
"Why  does  a  dog  turn  around  twice  before  he 
lies  down  ?'  Before  anybody  could  answer  the 
parrot  croaked:  "One  good  turn  deserves  an- 
other."— Philadelphia  Call. 

"My    dear,"   said    Mrs.    Richleigh    to    her 

daughter,  the  other  evening,  after  young  Woodby 
had  departed,  "  how  in  the  world  did  your  hair 
become  so  disarranged?"  "Why,  Mamma,"  re- 
plied the  quick-witted  miss,  "  I  guess  it  must  be 
from  shaking  my  head  so  much  when  Mr.  Wood- 
by was  trying  to  coax  me  to  say  yes."  And  the 
mother  suddenly  remembered  that  she  had  once 
been  a  girl  herself. — Chicago  News. 

Admiral  Dewey  apparently  thinks  that  there 

are  better  names  for  ships  of  war  than  "  Har- 
vard "  and  "  Yale."  He  recently  remarked  that 
since  the  Navy  Department  was  giving  the  names 
of  educational  institutions  to  ships,  he  would  fol- 
low suit.  Two  microscopic  gunboats  captured 
from  the  Spanish,  called  the  "  CalJao "  and 
"  Leyte,"  he  has  decided  to  rechristen,  and  he 
suggests  that  the  first  be  called  "  The  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,"  and 
the  secoud  "The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology." — Argonaut. 


CONDUCTED    BY    VIRGINIA    BOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  1  h is  week's  puz- 
zles we  will  send  "  A  Cape  Cod  Week,"  by  Annie 
Eliot  Trumbull. 

Primal  Acrostic. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  num- 
ber of  letters.  When  correctly  guessed  the  ini- 
tials will  spell  the  name  and  title  of  a  famous  man 
who  was  horn  two  hundred   and   sixty-six  years 

Reading  across:  1,  To  examine  with  care;  2,  the 
rainbow;  3,  trick;  4,  anything  serving  to  guide  or 
direct;  5,  not  impaired;  6,  lacking  delicacy  or  re- 
finement; 7,  notion;  8,  to  fly  with  haste;  9,  a  going 
round;  10,  gumbo;  11,  a  sign  of  addition;  12,  a 
Shakespearean  character;  13,  dark;  14,  the  Runic 
letter  or  character;  15,  a  small  bird;  16,  prevalent; 
17,  to  discharge;  18,  part  of  a  teakettle.         ].  D. 

Numerical  Enigma. 

I  am  composed  of  106  letters,  and  am  a  quota- 
tion from  "Our  Mutual  Friend."  I  am  said  to 
have  surprised  even  my  author. 

My  71,  74,  51,  u,  26  35,  102,  61,  62,  66,  56  is  one 
upon  whom  "prosperity  sat  heavily";  my  28.  49. 
50  101,  tq,  40,  58,  59  was  the  abode  of  that  person; 
my  59,  52,  100,  81,  69, 1,  55,  8, 9  W3  s  a  name  assumed 
by  an  important  personage  ;  my  11,  29,  30.  82,  32, 
ioi  was  a  pet  name  for  Pa  Wilier;  my  41,  86,  10,  68 
was  the  surname  of  a  doll's  dressmaker;  my  96, 
20  s°-  **9 »  59  1S  an  adjective  she  used  to  describe 
herself;  my  88,  66,  4,  7  5.  35,  101,  50,  46  was  the 
name  of  a  woman  who  kept  a  public  house;  my 
17  16,  44,  6  was  an  apartment  in  the  public  house; 
my  73,  105,  72,  75,  7h  7<>,.73  was  the  surname  of  a 
man  who  stood  high  in  his  own  opinion;  my  24, 
25  1,  73,  27,  42,  56  was  a  friend  of  the  Wilfers;  my 
«#'  58,  60,  51,  76,  87,  39,  56,  2  was  the  surname  of  a 
schoolmaster;  my  73,  77.  63.  64.  80,  84,  59  was  the 
surname  of  a  schoolmistress;  my  89,  92.  53,  63,  71. 
81  103.  59,  93-  46,  35,  97,  86,  71  was  a  barrister  with 
nothing  to  do;  my  86,  55,  85,  S3  was  an  old  Jew  ; 
my  59,  90  were  the  initial  letters  of  the  "  Boofer 
Lady's"  Pa's  name  ;  my  22,  12,  13,  47  and  31,  15, 
33,  34,  78  were  some  of  the  stuffed  trophies  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Venus;  my  14, 15,  45,  99,  95  was  the 
peculiar  noise  made  by  some  of  them  during  life; 
my  48,  49.  98,  88,  84,  79  is  an  important  river;  my 
30,  31,  S4,  16,  82.  72  was  a  wise  donkey;  my  44,  67, 
qa,  66,  84,  65,  26  was  what  Mrs.  Boffin  craved  ;  my 
87!  2i,'  73,  23,  55,  71,  78  were  a  "  miscellaneous  lot 
of'  aristocrats  ";  my  38  and  106  are  same  letter;  it 
is  used  twice  in  the  surname  of  Lord  Snigsvvorth's 
cousin;  my  104  and  37 are  the  same  letter;  it  is  the 
initial  of  the  surname  of  a  "literary"  man;  my 
43,  55,  72-  5°,  6o«  3,  12,  18,  10  was  a  characteristic 
of' Sloppy,  my  91  and  19  are  dependent  letters, 
seldom  seen  without  U.  Mrs.  C.  Gulick. 


ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES  OF  OCT.  13TH. 

Central  Acrostic— William  Motherwell.  1.  Cower;  2, 
Clive;  3.  Palos;  4,  dally;  5,  Maine:  6.  space;  7,  Lamia;  8, 
Samoa;  9.  brown;  ro,  lutes;  11,  Bohea;  12,  creak;  13,  porgy; 

14,  jewel;  15,  gleam;  16,  silly;  17,  folly. 

Zigzag.- Richard  Kempenfelt.  1,  Regen;  2,  liken;  3, 
Bacon:  4.  Brahe;  5,  Korea;  6.  chary;  7,  sadly;  8,  ukase;  9, 
edict:  10,  empty;  iz,  aspen;  12,  Horeb;  13,  Satan;  14,  shift; 

15.  sheik;  16,  alter;  17.  tempt. 

Word-square.— i.  Bureau;  2,  unopen;  3,  rodent:  4, 
Epenea;  5,  ^Eneas;  6,  untask. 

CoKCKAi  ed  Geographical  Names.  — i,  Pontus:  2,  Ash 
dod;  3,  Lystra;  4,  Edom:  5,  Sardis;  6,  Tyre;  7,  Italy;  8 
Nebo;  9,  Eden.     Initials,  Palestine. 
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PERSONALS. 

Henry  Cross,  the  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  who  died  of  fever  with 
General  Kitchener's  army  in  the  Sudan,  was  a 
graduate  of  ten  years  ago  at  Oxford,  where  he 
had  been  well  known  as  a  scholar  and  an  oars- 
man. 

Until  now  the  grave  of   James  G.  Blaine 

has  been  unmarked  except  by  an  oak-tree.  It 
was  his  wish  that  this  tree  should  serve  as 
monument  or  headstone.  But  the  old  oak  was 
broken  down  by  the  recent  storms,  and  Mrs. 
Blaine  has  decided  that  there  shall  be  erected 
in  its  place  a  plain  stone,  bearing  no  inscrip- 
tion except  the  name  and  the  dates  of  birth 
and  death. 

. . .  .For  seventy-eight  years  the  Rev.  James 
Needham,  of  Bliss,  N.  C,  has  been  actively 
and  continuously  engaged  in  the  ministry.  On 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May  last  he  was  nine- 
ty-nine years  old.  "  I  now  preach,"  he  said 
recently  in  a  private  letter,  "  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  sermons  in  a  year.  I  have  always  tried 
to  be  temperate  in  all  things,  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping  and  working." 

Young  Howard,  the  London  Times' 's  cor- 
respondent, who  was  killed  atOmdurman,  was 
a  teetotaller;  and  his  mother,  the  Countess  of 
Carlisle,  in  a  letter  forwarding  a  check  for 
,£500  to  the  North  of  England  Temperance 
League,  says  that  her  son  "was,  during  his 
short  but  eventful  span  cf  life,  faithful  to  the 
total  abstinence  pledge  which  he  took  when 
he  was  ten  years  old." 

For    years     before    his    death    the    late 

James  B.  Thomson  of  Glasgow  was  regarded 
as  a  miser  and  a  misanthrope.  He  lived  in  the 
narrowest  way  and  in  squalid  surroundings, 
cooking  his  own  food  and  refusing  to  permit 
any  one  to  enter  his  little  house.  But  in  his 
will  he  left  $500,000  to  public  charities,  and  it 
is  now  known  that  for  a  long  time  his  agents 
had  been  paying  out  for  him  about  $3,000  a 
year  for  the  help  of  the  poor  and  the  suffering. 

. . .  .The  Rev.  Charles  Heath,  a  colored  man, 
who  died  in  New  York  last  week,  had  just 
passed  his  one  hundredth  birthday.  He  was 
born  in  Virginia,  and  as  an  infant  in  his  moth- 
er's arms  he  attended  the  funeral  of  Washing- 
ton. As  a  slave,  before  the  Civil  War,  he 
served  on  many  plantations,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  was  almost  seventy  years  old  that  he 
began  to  study  for  the  ministry.  At  the  age 
of  eighty-seven  he  left  the  pulpit  and  became 
a  farmer. 


.  .  .  .An  English  journal  points  out  that  the 
signature  "  H.  H.  Kitchener"  is  attached  to 
many  of  the  bulky  volumes  of  the  Palestine 
Survey,  and  that  among  the  reports  made  by 
the  soldier  who  was  afterward  to  overcome 
the  Khalifa  at  Omdurman,  is  one  on  the  "Syn- 
agogues of  Galilee,"  in  which  the  writer 
quotes  Dean  Milman  and  the  Talmud  in  sup- 
port of  his  contention  with  regard  to  those  re- 
mains, traversing  a  statement  in  the  "  Bible 
Dictionary." 

.  .  .  .The  late  Empress  Elizabeth,  of  Austria, 
not  long  before  her  death  was  treated  by  phy- 
sicians at  Bad  Neuheim  for  disease  of  the 
heart.  She  was  always  unwilling  to  be  photo- 
graphed. Professor  Schott  was  permitted  to 
apply  the  ROntgen  rays  once,  in  order  that  the 
exact  nature  of  her  ailment  might  be  ascer- 
tained; but  the  Empress  would  not  allow  him 
to  take  a  second  impression.  "  I  cannot  bear," 
she  said,  "to  be  photographed;  after  every 
photograph  some  misfortune  has  befallen  me." 
The  anarchist  murderer's  stiletto  reached  her 
heart. 

....Thomas  Rushton,  while  attending  St. 
Paul's  schools  in  Walkden,  England,  at  the 
age  of  six  years,  was  knocked  down  and  both 
his  thighs  were  broken.  This  was  in  1846. 
Rushton  still  lives  in  Walkden,  and  the  Not- 
tingham Express  says  that  since  the  original 
accident  the  unfortunate  man  has  suffered 
from  twenty-four  successive  fractures  of  the 
leg.  Soon  after  recovering  from  the  first  in- 
jury, his  left  leg  was  broken  below  the  knee;  a 
year  later  the  same  leg  was  fractured  again; 
after  another  interval  of  two  years  the  right 
leg  suffered,  and  there  has  since  been  an  alter- 
nation of  fractures.  Rushton  is  a  day  laborer 
in  Walkden. 

...  .A  correspondent  of  a  French  newspaper 
draws  an  interesting  picture  of  the  home  life 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  of  Russia. 
The  young  Czar,  he  says,  often  remains  seated 
at  his  desk  until  late  at  night,  and  when  coun- 
selors and  ministers  are  received  at  a  late 
hour  they  rarely  find  him  alone,  for  the  Czar- 
ina is  commonly  seated  near  him,  sewing  or 
working  at  embroidery.  As  soon  as  a  stranger 
appears  upon  the  threshold  the  Czarina  picks 
up  her  scissors  and  spools  end  prepares  to 
leave  the  room.  "No,  no,  Sasha;  don't  dis- 
turb yourself;  remain  with  us,"  pleads  the 
Czar.  In  silence  the  Czarina  returns  to  her 
seat,  puts  her  thimble  on  her  finger,  and  works 
away  with  her  needle,  while  at  her  side  her 
husband  discusses  public  affairs. 
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The  Peace 
Negotiations. 


The  only  part  of  the  proto- 
col which  now  remains  to  be 
considered  by  the  Com- 
missioners at  Paris  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  long  contest 
over  the  Cuban  debt  came  to  an  end  when 
the  Spanish  Commissioners  were  convinced 
that  the  United  States  Government  could 
not  be  induced  to  recede  from  its  position. 
Our  Commissioners  curteously  but  firmly 
declined  to  accept  responsibility  for  any 
part  of  the  debt.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  the  United  States  will  undertake  to 
protect  life  and  property  in  Cuba  until  a 
stable  independent  government  shall  have 
been  set  up,  and  that  it  will  regard  any  at- 
tempt to  evade  the  payment  of  the  debts  of 
Cuban  municipalities  as  dishonest  repudia- 
tion. During  the  discussion  of  Spain's  prop- 
osition concerning  the  great  debt  incurred 
in  attempting  to  suppress  rebellion  in  the 
island,  the  situation  at  Paris  became 
strained,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  Span- 
ish Commissioners  might  withdraw  or  be 
recalled.  The  settlement  of  the  controversy 
involved  the  acceptance  by  Spain  of  those 
provisions  of  the  protocol  which  relate  to 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Ladrone  Islands. 
On  the  27th  ult.  the  announcement  was 
quite  generally  made  by  leading  journals, 
but  without  official  confirmation,  that  our 
Government  had  decided  to  demand  a  ces- 
sion of  all  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  re- 
ported that  when  the  Commissioners  were 
appointed  the  President  was  inclined  to 
take  only  a  naval  station,  and  that  the  Com- 
missioners' instructions  until  a  short  time 
ago  required  the  cession  of  nothing  more 
than  the  island  of  Luzon.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  President  has  recently  been  moved 
by  the  exhibition  of  public  sentiment  on 
this  question,  and  by  a  conviction  that  the 


possession  of  Luzon  alone  would  involve  us 
in  complications  with  the  other  islands  and 
certain  foreign  powers,  to  decide  that  we 
must  have  control  of  the  entire  archipelago. 
Spain's  debt  incurred  on  account  of  the 
Philippines  is  $40,000,000.  Unofficial  re- 
ports from  Paris  say  that  Spain,  knowing 
that  she  could  not  rule  the  remaining 
islands  if  Luzon  should  be  taken,  may  con- 
sent to  cede  all  of  them  upon  condition  that 
the  United  States  shall  assume  this  debt  and 
pay  something  in  addition.  There  are  some 
indications  that  our  Government  may  be  in- 
duced to  assume  the  debt— a  large  part  of 
which  was  incurred  for  improvements — or 
to  pay  in  cash  a  sum  equal  to  the  principal 
of  it.  As  to  this  question,  however,  con- 
flicting reports  are  published,  and  it  is  said 
that  Spain  may  withdraw  from  the  confer- 
ence if  our  Government  shall  decline  to  pay 
a  considerable  sum  in  addition  to  the  debt. 


The  best  estimates  indicate  that 

The  Next 

the    coming    election    will    give 

the  Republicans  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
two  years  following  March  4th  next,  altho  it 
is  admitted  by  Republican  authorities  that 
the  present  majority,  which  is  a  little  more 
than  50  votes,  will  be  reduced.  Chairman 
Babcock,  of  the  Republican  Congressional 
Committee,  has  published  his  estimate, 
which  is  that  the  majority  in  the  next  Con- 
gress will  not  fall  below  27.  A  canvass 
made  by  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  with 
the  assistance  of  nine  prominent  papers  in 
the  chief  cities,  gives  the  Republicans  a 
majority  of  23.  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.)  publishes  a  table  which  points  to  a 
Republican  majority  of  11.  The  New  York 
World  (Dem.)  figures  out  the  small  majority 
of  5  on  the  Democratic  side.    In  about  two- 
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thirds  of  the  Congressional  districts  the 
Democrats  have  expressed  approval  of  the 
Chicago  silver  platform  of  1896;  in  nearly 
all  of  the  remaining  districts  they  have 
ignored  the  silver  issue  or  supported  the 
principles  of  the  party  in  general  terms. 
The  Democrats  of  the  South  and  West  are 
committed  In  the  Congressional  campaign 
to  the  support  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
at  the  ratio  of  10  to  1,  and  the  management 
of  the  party's  literary  bureau  and  collection 
agency  has  been  intrusted  to  "  Coin  "  Har- 
vey, a  well-known  Silverite.  Of  the  nine 
Democratic  candidates  for  Congress  in  the 
New  York  City  districts  only  one  has  been 
induced  to  define  his  attitude  toward  the 
currency  issue,  and  that  one  announces  his 
adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of  Bryan.  The 
Republicans  generally  are  even  more  em- 
phatic than  they  were  two  years  ago  in  sup- 
port of  the  existing  currency  standard. 
They  stand  by  the  President's  policy  con- 
cerning the  problems  disclosed  by  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  while  the  Democrats, 
their  party  being  divided  on  the  questions 
presented  by  the  victories  at  Manila,  have 
as  a  rule  avoided  positive  declarations  on 
this  subject. 


The  Peace  Jubilee  in  Phila- 
Philadelphia's      ,  ,    ,  .       , 
i-»  t  .  -,         delphia  drew  great  crowds 

Peace   Jubdee. 

of  visitors  to  the  city,  and 

in  every  way  was  a  very  successful  celebra- 
tion. The  introductory  services  in  the 
churches  on  Sunday,  the  23d  ult,  were  fol- 
lowed on  the  25th  by  a  great  naval  parade, 
in  which  the  yacht  "  May,"  carrying  Secre- 
tary Long,  Captain  Evans  and  Governor 
Hastings,  and  followed  by  more  than  200 
vessels,  passed  nine  warships  anchored  in 
the  Delaware  and  was  saluted  by  their  guns. 
Four  of  the  ships  were  the  "  Texas,"  the 
11  New  Orleans,"  the  "  Gloucester  "  and  the 
"  Winslow."  A  pouring  rain  prevented  the 
civic  parade  on  the  20th,  but  it  was  only 
postponed  until  the  28th.  In  the  evening 
the  President  arrived  and  attended  a  recep- 
tion at  the  Union  League.  On  Thursday, 
the  27th,  there  was  a  fine  parade  of  25,000 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  who  were  re- 
viewed by  the  President.  Lt.  Hobson  and 
four  of  the  men  who  helped  him  to  sink  the 


"  .Moniniac"  were  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of 
8  tally-ho  coach.  In  the  evening  the  Presi- 
dent, with  three  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
General  Miles,  General  Shatter,  Captain 
Evans  and  other  prominent  visitors,  were 
guests  at  a  dinner  of  the  Clover  Club,  and 
the  President  afterward  informally  received 
the  public  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  At  the 
dinner  General  Miles  and  General  Shatter 
greeted  each  other  with  noticeable  cordiality 
and  were  heartily  applauded.  Captain  Evans 
told  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Cervera's 
ships  and  after  a  patriotic  speech  from  Hob- 
son  General  Miles  walked  from  one  end  of 
the  room  to  the  other  to  shake  the  hand  of 
the  hero  of  the  "  Merrimac,"  while  the  entire 
party  cheered  enthusiastically. 


The  Situation 
in  Cuba. 


Reports      concerning      the 


Cuban  Assembly  at  Santa 
Cruz  show  that  Gen.  Cal- 
ixto  Garcia  has  been  unexpectedly  in- 
fluential thus  far  in  opposing  the  policy  of 
the  extremists.  He  urges  that  the  insur- 
gents should  have  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  United  States  and  should  co- 
operate with  the  forces  of  this  country  in 
improving  the  condition  of  the  island.  Gen. 
Gomez,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  those 
who  distrust  the  United  States  and  who  de- 
mand that  our  Government  shall  turn  the 
island  over  to  the  insurgent  organization. 
Garcia,  who  was  elected  temporary  chair- 
man, would  disband  the  insurgent  army, 
dissolve  the  Provisional  Government,  and 
procure  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
three  to  lay  the  case  of  the  insurgents  be- 
fore President  McKinley  and  co-operate 
with  the  American  army  of  occupation. 
The  influence  of  Gen.  Gomez  and  the  Pro- 
visional Government  has  been  exerted  to 
prevent  the  disarming  and  disbandment  of 
the  insurgent  forces,  and  Gen.  Martel  has 
even  published  an  address  in  which  he 
urges  the  Cubans  to  resist  the  landing  of 
American  troops.  As  the  Assembly  is  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  military  dele- 
gates, Gen.  Garcia's  policy  may  eventually 
be  rejected.  The  Evacuation  Commission- 
ers advise  that  war  ships  be  sent  to  Cuban 
ports,  because  the  insurgents  are  restive 
and    some    of    them    may    become    bandits. 
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Some  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
proposition  that  our  Government  shall  ad- 
vance about  #2,000,000  to  be  used  in  pay- 
ments to  the  insurgent  soldiers  upon  con- 
dition that  they  shall  give  up  their  arms  and 
go  to  work.  It  is  reported  that  Gen.  Butler, 
of  the  Commission,  approves  in  part  the 
plan  suggested  by  the  late  Col.  Waring,  for 
the  employment  of  the  insurgent  soldiers  as 
a  kind  of  police  force,  and  that  Secretary 
Alger  will  ask  for  legislation  permitting  the 
enlistment  of  soldiers  from  the  Cuban  army. 
Our  Government  will  assume  control  of  the 
civil  administration  on  December  1st,  and 
Spain  will  be  required  to  withdraw  her 
troops  on  or  before  January  1st.  At  San- 
tiago Gen.  Wood,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
advisory  council  of  Cubans,  is  carrying  out 
his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  city, 
which  include  the  organization  of  a  semi- 
military  police  force.  Wealthy  Cubans  have 
given  him  the  use  of  tracts  of  land,  which 
poor  men  are  to  cultivate  under  his  direc- 
tion. 


Interoceanic 
Canals. 


There  appears  to  have  been 
no  foundation  in  fact  for  the 
report  recently  published, 
that  the  Panama  Canal  Company  was  about 
to  offer  its  rights  and  plant  to  the  United 
States.  M.  Hutin,  the  Director-General  of 
the  company,  who  arrived  at  New  York  last 
week  from  Paris,  says  that  "  it  has  never 
once  entered  the  minds  "  of  the  company's 
officers  to  offer  "  the  enterprise  for  sale  to 
the  American  or  any  other  Government." 
Work  on  the  canal,  he  says,  "  has  been 
prosecuted  without  cessation  for  three 
years  past "  by  from  three  to  four  thousand 
employees.  For  some  time  there  have  been 
in  Nicaragua  three  Americans,  represent- 
ing a  New  York  house  engaged  in  the  South 
American  trade  and  certain  contractors  who 
did  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  on  the 
Chicago  drainage  canal.  These  men  have 
procured  from  President  Zelaya  a  conces- 
sion for  the  construction  of  a  canal  on  the 
Nicaragua  route,  but  they  are  required  to 
make  terms  with  the  existing  Maritime 
Canal  Company,  whose  concession  will  not 
expire  until  October  1st,  1899.  Additional 
complications  are  presented  by  the  conces- 


sion lo  a  Liverpool  company  of  rights  on  a 
steamboat  route  which  is  a  part  of  the  canal 
route.  Published  reports  from  Washington 
say  that  the  Government  desires  to  promote 
iiic  construction  of  the  canal  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  pending  in  Congress,  which 
provides  for  the  Government's  support  of 
a  company  using  the  concession  which  may 
expire  next  year.  The  Secretary  of  State 
remarks  that  the  granting  of  a  new  conces- 
sion before  the  completion  of  the  Walker 
Commission's  report  and  the  assembling  of 
Congress  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  our 
Government.  The  grant  or  option  recently 
procured  from  President  Zelaya  must  be  rat- 
ified by  the  Congress  of  Nicaragua  and  bj 
Costa  Rica,  and  Costa  Rica  may  express  its 
disapproval.  In  his  address  to  Congress  on 
this  subject  ZeLaya  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Maritime  Company's  concession  had 
been  forfeited. 


French 
Cabinet    Crisis 


The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
convened  in  Paris  October 
25th  and  immediately  the 
disturbing  elements  came  to  the  surface. 
The  session  had  scarcely  been  declared  open 
when  M.  Deroulede  rushed  to  the  tribune 
and  commenced  a  furious  attack  upon  Gen- 
eral Chanoine,  Minister  of  War.  The  general 
was  exasperated  and  rushed  himself  to  the 
tribune  in  a  rage  while  M.  Deroulede  hastily 
disappeared  from  the  other  side.  The  gen- 
eral denied  that  he  was  disloyal  to  the  army; 
declared  that  he  shared  the  belief  of  his 
predecessors  that  Dreyfus  was  guilty  and  re- 
signed his  portfolio.  This  was  entirely  con- 
trary to  all  precedent,  which  ruled  that  his 
resignation  should  have  been  presented  to 
the  President.  There  was  a  furious  uproar 
throughout  the  Chamber,  and  Premier 
Brisson  on  stepping  to  the  tribune  could 
scarcely  gain  a  hearing.  At  last  a  recess 
was  taken,  and  two  hours  later  on  assem- 
bling an  effort  wras  made  to  save  the  situa- 
tion. An  order  of  the  day  favorable  to  the 
Government  was  carried  by  a  very  small 
majority,  then  came  another  attack,  and  a 
demand  that  the  Government  promise  to  put 
an  end  to  the  insults  to  the  army  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  29G  to  243,  notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  the  Premier  that  he  had  never 
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permitted  the  army  to  be  insulted.  A  mo- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Ministry,  expressing 
confidence  that  it  would  prevent  the  cam- 
paign against  the  army,  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  280  to  231.  The  resignation  of  the 
Ministry  immediately  became  necessary,  and 
after  a  little  more  tumult  the  Chamber  ad- 
journed to  meet  November  4th.  Meantime 
M.  Lockroy,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  took 
charge  of  the  Ministry  of  War.  In  the  dis- 
cussion with  President  Faure  as  to  a  new 
Cabinet  the  essential  point  was  that  the  civil 
authority  should  be  maintained  as  against  the 
military-  There  was,  therefore,  a  strong  ef- 
fort to  secure  as  Minister  of  War  M.  De 
Freycinet.  He,  however,  said  that  it  would 
be  unwise  for  him  to  serve  if  M.  Ribot 
should  be  selected  as  Premier,  both  of  them 
being  Protestants  and  liable  to  arouse  the 
opposition  of  the  populace.  After  consider- 
able discussion  and  conference  the  Cabinet 
was  finally  made  up  to  include  as  its  princi- 
pal members  M.  Dupuy  as  Premier,  MM. 
Lockroy,  De  Freycinet,  Peytral,  Delcass6  and 
Lebret.  M.  Delcasse  retains  the  position  of 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Lockroy  that 
of  Marine  and  M.  De  Freycinet  that  of  War. 
An  additional  reason  for  not  calling  M.  Ribot 
to  the  Premiership  was  that  he  had  been 
rather  prominent  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties as  a  supporter  of  the  Brisson  Cabinet. 


In  the  midst  of  the  Cabinet 

_      .  .  y  crisis  the  Court  of  Cassation 

Revision. 

met  on  October  27th  to  decide 

upon  the  question  of  revision  of  the  Dreyfus 
trial.  The  history  of  the  case  was  reviewed 
by  M.  Bard,  who  had  been  assigned  to  in- 
vestigate the  application.  He  read  a  long 
review  of  the  case  dealing  with  the  appeal 
of  Madame  Dreyfus,  the  forgery  and  suicide 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry,  the  bordereau 
and  Major  Esterhazy's  connection  with  it, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Du  Paty  de  Clam's  ac- 
tion, etc.  His  presentation  covered  only  the 
facts  already  known,  the  private  dossier  be- 
ing still  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. He  also  read  a  letter  by  M.  Sarrien, 
Minister  of  Justice  in  the  preceding  Cabinet, 
declaring  that  there  had  been  no  confession 
secured  from  Dreyfus.  He  summed  up  with 
a  strong  recommendation   for  revision,   de- 


clarlng  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  was 

the  chief  instigator  of  the  prosecution,  that 
the  evidence  in  the  bordereau  was  worthless 
and  that  there  was  nothing  to  justify  the 
condemnation  by  court  martial.  The  next 
<la.v  the  argument  was  continued,  responded 
to  by  the  public  prosecutor,  M.  Manau.  On 
the  29th  the  court  gave  its  decision,  affirm- 
ing that  all  had  been  presented  in  regular 
order  and  in  due  time,  but  that  the  docu- 
ments produced  did  not  place  the  court  in  a 
position  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  therefore  it  ordered  a  supplementary 
inquiry.  With  regard  to  the  application  for 
a  suspension  of  the  penalty  it  affirmed  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  it,  and  hence  Drey- 
fus remains  under  arrest.  The  effect  of  the 
decision  has  been  to  calm  the  public  mind 
most  noticeably.  There  seems  to  be  a  real- 
ization that  for  the  first  time  they  have  had 
the  truth  set  before  them  and  a  revulsion  of 
popular  feeling  is  manifest,  especially  in  the 
country  districts.  Even  in  Paris  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  the  matter  has  now  defi- 
nitely entered  on  a  judicial  phase  and  Coun- 
selor Bard's  report  has  met  with  praise' on 
every  hand.  Even  M.  de  Cassagnac  now  ad- 
mits that  a  retrial  could  no  more  be  derog- 
atory to  the  army  than  the  reversal  of  the 
judgment  of  a  lower  court  by  a  court  of  ap- 
peal could  impair  the  integrity  of  the 
French  judiciary.  The  matter  which  now 
raises  the  most  of  interest  is  the  question 
whether  the  private  dossier  will  be  furnished 
by  the  military  to  the  civil  court.  It  is  as- 
serted in  one  of  the  prominent  Paris  papers 
that  it  has  been  burned.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that  the  general  state  of  feeling 
throughout  the  country  is  far  more  quiet. 


Early  in  the  week  the  air  was 

n?  a   ,      full  of  rumors  of  war  between 
Relieved. 

England  and  France.    There  was 

said  to  be  exceptional  activity  in  the  arsenals 
and  dockyards,  and  the  press  of  both  coun- 
tries was  decidedly  belligerent,  altho  the 
English  were  the  most  excited.  Then  came 
the  French  Cabinet  crisis,  in  which  not  a 
word  was  said  about  Fashoda,  and  it  be- 
came evident  at  once  that  the  whole  Nile 
question  had  comparatively  little  hold  on  the 
French  people.    Even  the  report,  almost  im- 
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mediately  denied,   that   England  would  de- 
clare a  protectorate  over  Egypt  bad  little  ef- 
fect, and  there  seems  to  have  arisen  a  gen- 
eral feeling  in  England  that  matters  were 
not  nearly  as  serious  as  was  supposed.    This 
has    been    assisted    by    the    unusually    firm 
stand  taken   by  Lord   Salisbury,   supported 
fully  by  the  Liberal  leaders,  and  the  concili- 
atory tone  of  M.  Deleasse\    A  Cabinet  meet- 
ing was  held   October  27th,  the  results  of 
which  have  been  summarized  as  follows:  (1) 
Marchand  must  be  withdrawn  from  Fashoda 
unconditionally;  (2)  when  that  is  done  it  will 
be   determined   whether   further   discussion 
shall  be  had;  (3)  every  possible  facility  is  to 
be    furnished    Marchand    to    withdraw    by 
whichever  route  he  chooses;  (4)  it  he  does  not 
withdraw  there  will  be  no  interference  with 
his  remaining  at  Fashoda,  but  reinforcements 
will  not  be  permitted  to  reach  him,  and  he 
will  be  treated  curteously  as  a  foreign  vis- 
itor and  nothing  more;  (5)  therefore  it  is  left 
to  France  to  adopt  any  active  measures    to 
precipitate  a  conflict,    The  French  Cabinet 
crisis  made  it  evident  that  nothing  could  be 
done  until  after  the  formation  of  the  new 
Cabinet,  and  the  fact  that  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
M.  Delcasse  is  looked  upon  as  auguring  well 
for  peace. 


Mar  h  d  Followin»  close  on  tne  action  of 
Leaves  the  British  Cabinet  the  Fashoda 
question  received  an  additional 
quietus  by  the  news  that  Major  Marchand 
had  left  Fashoda  and  reached  Khartum. 
This  was  understood  to  mean  that  the 
French  Government  had  practically  yielded 
the  whole  Fashoda  question,  or  at  least 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  go  to 
war  about  it.  The  arrival  in  London  of  Gen- 
eral Kitchener  (now  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khar- 
tum and  Aspall,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk)  has 
also  served  to  calm  English  feeling.  He  has 
had  a  most  enthusiastic  welcome  and  has 
taken  occasion  to  speak  most  highly  of  Major 
Marchand's  curtesy  and  high  character.  He 
believes  that  while  the  situation  is  un- 
doubtedly critical,  a  calm  discussion  will  se- 
cure a  solution  acceptable  to  both  nations. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  Major  Mar- 
chand was  not  ordered  to  leave  Fashoda  but 


was  permitted  to  do  so.  It  is  reported  that 
the  general  condition  of  the  men  of  his  ex- 
pedition is  miserable,  after  their  long  and 
trying  march  from  the  French  Kongo 
through  the  as  yet  only  partially  explored 
region  of  Central  Africa,  and  that  they  must 
speedily  leave  Fashoda  and  come  north  if 
they  are  not  to  die  from  the  effects  of  hunger 
and  disease. 


It  looks  after  all  as  if  the 

The   Czar  and     ^       ■>  1  •   ^j. 

_,  Czars        proposal       might 

Disarmament. 

work  out  some  results.    At 

least  it  is  announced   from   St.   Petersburg 
that  all  the  Governments  invited  have  ac- 
cepted, and  are  to  send  three  delegates  each. 
As  all  the  European  and  American  Govern- 
ments are  invited,  as  well  as  most  of  those 
in  Eastern  Asia,  China  and  Japan  included, 
it  wi     be  a  most  notable  assembly  of  diplo- 
mats.   The  outlines  of  the  program  have  not 
yet  been  drawn,  but  Count  Muravieff,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  has  gone  to  see  the  Czar 
at    his    country    seat    at    Livadia,    in    the 
Crimea,  to    consult    in    regard    to    it.    The 
Count  is  said  to  be  very  enthusiastic    and 
hopeful   of   great   results.     The   relation   of 
the  Czar  to  the  situation  in  France  has  been 
watched  very  carefully,  and  it  is  affirmed 
by  some  apparently  well  posted  that  his  in- 
fluence has  not  been  small  in  the  direction 
of  peaceful  and  just  action.    It  is  said  that 
he  has  quite  positively  championed  the  case 
of  Captain  Dreyfus,  and  the  Russian  cen- 
sorship has  permitted  the  publication  of  two 
articles    by    the    president    of    the    Russian 
Court  of  Appeals,  declaring  that  the  Drey- 
fus   trial    was    a    return    to    the    lettres    de 
cachet  and  the  days  of  the  Bastile,  and  also 
attacking  sharply  the  prosecution  of  Emile 
Zola.     The    French    Government,    it    is    re- 
ported, protested  and  tried  to  get  the  articles 
suppressed,  but  without  success. 


The   Emperor  and   Em- 
Emperor  William  ,      L   TT  ._ 
?    x           1                press  arrived  at  Haifa 
at   Jerusalem. 

October     25th,     visiting 

Cesarea  and  the  plain  of  Sharon  on  the  next 

day  and  starting  on  the  27th  for  Jaffa.    The 

long  ride  of  eight  hours  was  very  wearisome, 

and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  horses  of  the 

Turkish   escort  dropped   on  the  way.     The 
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arrival   at   Haifa    was   not    all  ended    by   the 
6clat  that  was  anticipated.     There  was  no 
salute  ready   for  the  parly,    who   remained 
for  four  hours  on  the   Imperial   yacht,  and 
then  landed.    The  Turkish  fleet  which  was 
to  greet  them  did  not  reach  the  port  until 
after  the  parly  had  left  for  Jaffa,  and  then 
it  tired  its  salute.    On  October  29th  the  party 
reached    Jerusalem,    their    approach    being- 
through  triumphal  arches,  and  in  every  way 
enthusiasm    and    delight    were    manifested. 
From  the  Tower  of  David  they  went  on  foot 
to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  Catholic,  Greek 
and  Armenian  clergy,  the  patriarchs  present- 
ing addresses  eulogizing  the  devotion  of  the 
Emperor  to  religion,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the   German    Evangelical    Church.    On    the 
30th  they  attended  service  in  the  Evangelical 
Church    in    Bethlehem,     visiting    also    the 
Church  of  the  Nativity.    Wherever  the  party 
passed  German  colonists  there  was  a  recep- 
tion, and  in  response  to  one  address  of  wel- 
come in  behalf  of  the  German  Catholics  of 
Palestine,   the   Emperor   said   that   he   was 
glad  to  affirm   "  once  and  for  all  that  my 
Catholic  subjects  may  always  be  sure  of  my 
imperial  protection  when  and  where  it  may 
be  required."     The  greatest  significance  of 
the  visit*  is  generally  regarded  to  be  in  its 
political  influence.     The  German  press  are  by 
no  means  very  cordial  in  their  indorsement 
■of  it  and  the  Russian  press  looks  upon  the 
whole  move  with  great  suspicion,  consider- 
ing it.  an  underhand  plot  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many and  England  against  Russia,  one  spe- 
cial aim  being  the  undermining  of  Russian 
influence  in  Turkey  and  the  position  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church  in  Palestine.    It  is 
therefore  affirmed  that  Russia  is  making  ad- 
vances to  Austria  with  a  view  to  counter- 
balancing this  influence.    The  Sultan's  lav- 
ish extravagance  has  created  intense  dissat- 
isfaction, it  is  reported,  among  the  Turks, 
and    placards    have    been    posted    on    the 
mosques   and   in   the  streets   of   Constanti- 
nople  denouncing   the   extraordinary    sums 
spent  on  the  Emperor,  which  money,  it  is 
stated,  comes  out  of  Mohammedan  pockets. 
There  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  any 
great  certainty  in  the  matter,  for  another  re- 
port states  that  all  these  expenses  are  paid 
out  of  the  Sultan's  private  purse.    So  far  as 


the  Holy  Land  trip  is  concerned  the  entire 
expenses  are  paid  by  Germany. 


The  situation  in  China  does  not 
Troubles  ;ipiMi;11.  to  jjave  become  more 
in    China.  .  ,, 

quiet    As  a  counterpoise  to  the 

presence  in  Peking  of  the  foreign  troops  the 
Chinese  Government    lias   brought  in  large 
bodies  of  Chinese  troops,  who  have  caused 
great   uneasiness  among  the  foreigners  by 
their  turbulent  actions.    The  diplomats  de- 
manded of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  that  the  sol- 
diery, who  are  mostly  Mohammedans,  be  re- 
moved.    Whether  this  can  be  done  is  not 
altogether    certain,    as    the    only    available 
troops  with  which  to  do  it  are  the  foreign- 
drilled  force  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tien- 
tsin,  whose  general  is   not  on  the  best  of 
terms,  it  is  reported,  with  the  Palace.    The 
situation  is  apparently  disturbing  the  Dow- 
ager Empress,  and  she  is  said  to  have  in- 
formed the  Tsung-li-Yamen  that  while  re- 
forms are  absolutely  necessary,  progressive 
measures  in  the  various  departments  are  im- 
practicable  until   the   Government   has   the 
support    of    a    powerful    army    and    navy. 
The  Emperor's  condition  appears  to  be  still 
uncertain.    There  have  been  reports  of  his 
death,  which,  however,  have  not  been  sub- 
stantiated.    It  is  stated  on  good  authority 
that  one  of  the  propositions  presented  to  the 
Emperor  of  China  before  the  recent  coup  d'etat; 
and  which  had  considerable  to  do  with  the 
revolution,  was  "  that  a  careful  comparison 
be  made  between  Confucianism  and  Chris- 
tianity, with  a  view  to  utilizing  the  latter." 
It  was  the  refusal  of  these  officials  to  present 
this  with  the  other  points  in  the  memorial 
which  occasioned  their  degradation  and  ap- 
parently   furnished   the   immediate   pretext 
for  the  revolution.    The  convention  provid- 
ing for  the  lease  of  Wei-Hai-Wei  to  great 
Britain,  just  published  in  London,  permits 
the  use  of  the  leased  territory  by  Chinese 
troops  in  warships,  and  this  is  interpreted 
bj'  some  to  mean  that  Great  Britain  is  to 
recognize    China's    military    forces.     There 
has  been  another  appalling  disaster  in  Cen- 
tral China  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Yel- 
low River.    Villages  have  been  swept  away 
by     hundreds     and     thousands     of     people 
drowned,  the  crops  also  being  destroyed. 


THE    PROBLEM    OF    HAWAII. 


BY    THE    HON.     GEORGE    F.     EDMUNDS, 

Ex-Senatok  from  Vermont. 


Hawaii  is  about  two  thousand  miles  west 
south  west  from  San  Francisco.  There  are 
twelve  islands  of  sufficient  size  to  be  named. 
Eight  of  these  are 

Hawaii,  four  thousand  square  miles. 

Maui,  eight  hundred  square  miles. 

Kahulaui,  sixty-five  square  miles. 

Lanai,  one  hundred  square  miles. 

Molokai,  two  hundred  square  miles. 

Oahu,  five  hundred  square  miles. 

Kauai,  six  hundred  and  forty  square  miles. 

Niihau,  ninety-five  square  miles. 

The  other  four  islands  are  substantially 
mere  barren  rocks  and  need  not  be  de- 
scribed. The  islands  embrace  about  four  de- 
grees of  latitude  and  about  seven  degrees  of 
longitude.  Their  geographical  centre  is 
about  twenty  degrees  north  of  the  equator 
and  they  are,  of  course,  in  the  tropics,  sub- 
ject to  tropical  influences,  both  in  respect  of 
physical  characteristics  and  the*  influence  of 
such  a  situation  upon  the  races  of  men  of 
temperate  zones  wTho  have  attempted  to  es- 
tablish themselves  there.  While  these  is- 
lands are  far  better  than  most  other  tropical 
islands  in  climatic  respects,  the  malign  influ- 
ence which  has  made  successful  resistance 
to  Anglo-Saxon  colonization  everywhere  in 
the  tropics,  exists  to  some  extent,  modified 
and  mitigated  by  the  mountain  heights  of 
the  islands  and  by  the  oceanic  influences 
which  surround  them.  But  the  experience 
of  centuries  has  proven,  the  whole  world 
round,  that  colonies  capable  of  perpetuating 
races  and  the  social  conditions  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  northern  Europe 
have  never  been  able  to  exist  and  increase 
in  the  tropics.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  can  ever 
come  to  be  like  any  of  the  states  or  home 
territories  of  the  United  States.  Such  civili- 
zation and  liberty  and  order  as  can  be  de- 
veloped in  these  islands  must  be  imposed 
upon  their  people  by  external  power,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  tropical  possessions  of  Great 
Britain,  or  else  they  must  be  waited  for  in 


the  hitherto  unsuccessful  experiments  of 
self-government  by  the  natives  of  the  islands, 
with  the  addition  of  a  very  large  percentage 
of  Japanese,  Chinese  and  so  forth. 

The  previous  governments  of  the  islands, 
whether  under  the  brief  republic  that  pre- 
ceded annexation,  or  under  the  monarchy, 
have  never  been  governments  of.  the  people 
in  any  such  sense  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  understand  these  terms.  These  gov- 
ernments had  paper  constitutions,  but  a 
practical  government  carried  on  only  under 
suffrage  extremely  limited  either  to  educa- 
tion or  property.  The  present  population  is 
said,  in  the  official  reports  of  committees  of 
Congress,  to  be  109,000,  made  up  of  natives, 
54,843;  Japanese,  24,407;  Chinese,  21,616; 
Americans,  3,000;  British,  2,200;  Germans, 
1,400;  Norwegians  and  French,  479;  other 
nations,  1,055.  These  figures  are  deduced 
from  the  reports  of  Senator  Davis  and  Rep- 
resentative Hitt,  submitted  to  Congress  last 
spring.  Thus,  of  the  whole  population  there 
are  only  8,134  who  are  not  either  natives  or 
Kanakas  or  Japanese  or  Chinese.  There 
are,  therefore,  about  thirteen  per  cent,  at 
most,  of  people  who  can  be  supposed  to  have 
any  idea  of  the  nature  and  responsibilities 
of  republican  self-government. 

It  is,  however,  an  accomplished  fact  that 
Hawaii  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  islands  are  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  as  much  as  any  part  of  the 
Republic.  All  the  people  who  inhabit  these 
islands,  and  who  were  subjects  of  their 
queen,  and  who  then  came  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  so-called  republic  that  over- 
threw the  queen's  government,  became  by 
the  act  of  annexation  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  other 
citizens  residing  in  any  territory.  The 
method  of  annexation  is  now  of  no  conse- 
quence as  touching  the  condition  of  the  is- 
lands and  the  responsibility  that  attaches  to 
our  dominion  over  them.  The  fact  that  the 
Senate,  failing  to  have  the  majority  of  two- 
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thirds  necessary  to  annexation  by  treaty,  re- 
nounced one  of  its  most  salutary  powers  in 
respect  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  has  by 
a  mere  majority  united  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  committing  the  treaty 
making  power  to  the  joint  action  of  both, 
does  not  change  the  situation.  The  thing  is 
done  and  it  only  remains  for  Congress  to 
provide  laws  for  the  government  of  these 
islands. 

If  the  wisdom  of  the  theory  of  government 
as   well   as   the   experience   of   mankind   is 
worth  anything,  it  is  plain  that  this  govern- 
ment   cannot    be    entrusted    to    the    people 
themselves   by  such  establishments  as  have 
been  made  in  respect  of  our  home  territories. 
It  is  evident  that  suffrage  founded,  as  it  has 
been  in  our  home  territories,  upon  citizen- 
ship alone,  for  the  election  of  a  legislative 
assembly,  clothed  with  the  power  to  make 
laws  for  the  territory,  would  be  disastrous. 
Congress    has,    undoubtedly,    the    power   to 
govern  territories  according  to  its  discretion, 
conformably  to  the    fundamental    personal 
rights  of  equality  and  justice  that  the  con- 
stitution secures  to  every  citizen  within  the 
dominion  of  the  United  States.    But  does  the 
constitution   authorize   Congress   to   declare 
that  a  citizen  of  one  territory  may  vote  and 
that  a  citizen  of  another  may  not?    If  the 
absolute  rights  of  citizens  in  the  territories- 
of  the  United  States  are  merely  civil  rights 
as  distinguished  from  political,  such  a  dif- 
ference in  government  might  be  established. 
It  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  funda- 
mental rights,  which  must  be  equal  every- 
where, do  not  include  purely  political  ways 
and  that  Congress  may  provide  without  in- 
fringing the  constitution  for  governing  New 
Mexico  by  universal  local   surirage   and   in 
governing  Hawaii  by  a  commission,  or  by 
any  other  method  that  shall  seem  to  it  most 
expedient. 

Assuming  then  that  Congress  has  com- 
plete power,  the  serious  question  is,  What 
government  is  best  to  be  now  instituted  for 
these  islands?  The  government  hitherto  has 
been  based,  or  purported  to  be  based,  on  a 
very  limited  suffrage  of  its  subjects  and 
citizens,  the  test  for  the  lower  house  being 
educational  and  the  test  for  the  upper  house 
being  property.  It  is  obvious  that  if  local 
representative  government  is  to  exist  there 


under  present    conditions,    with  any  reason- 
able chance  of  safety,  the  suffrage  must  be 
limited;  but  whether  the  property  qualifica- 
tion for  the  election  of  a  law-making  assem- 
bly  is  one   that  ought   to   be  continued   or 
adopted,  is  open  to  very  grave  doubt.    It  is 
one  thing  to  say  that  where  property  bears 
the  money  burdens    of    a    government    the 
holders  of  that  property  should,  to  a  large 
degree,  control  the  imposition  of  such  bur- 
dens,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say 
that  the  property  holders  alone  shall  have 
a  voice  in  making  laws  that  affect  the  com- 
mon rights  of  citizens  in  all  their  civil,  so- 
cial and  political  relations.    The  citizens  of 
these  islands  ought,  upon  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, to  have  a  voice  in  the  government  to 
the  full  extent  they  are  capable  of  an  intelli- 
gent exercise  of  the  function  of  making  their 
laws  and  choosing  their  rulers.    But,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  whole  number  of  citizens  who 
can  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  fulfil  such 
functions,  amounts  to  only  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand, and  this  number  includes  women  and 
children  as  well  as  men,  so  that  if  the  right 
to  vote  be  confined  to  those  who  have  the 
educational  qualifications  existing  in   some 
of  our  own  states,  we  should  have  only  three 
or  four  or  five  thousand  voters,  at  the  most, 
to  select  the  representative  law-makers  for 
the  whole  people.    A  political  community  so 
organized  cannot  be  called  either  democratic, 
or,  in  modern  sense,  republican;  it  is  a  con- 
centrated  aristocracy.    In    such   a   state   of 
things,  Congress  ought  to  consider  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  for  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  islands,  both  in  respect  of 
preserving  their  civil  equality  and  safety  and 
promoting  their  progress,  itself  to  establish 
a  code  of  laws  for  the  islands,  administered 
by  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Under  our  system  of  government  our  co- 
lonial establishments  have  been,  and  are,  en- 
tirely different  from  those  of  Great  Britain 
and  other  nations.  With  us  a  colony  has 
always  been  so  formed  as  really  to  provide 
for  its  admission  as  a  state  of  the  Union, 
with  its  representation  in  the  Senate  equal 
to  that  of  every  other  state,  and  its  repre- 
sentation in  the  lower  house  according  to 
population.    In  respect  of  distant  and  out- 
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lying  territories,  therefore,  our  country  is  ex- 
posed to  dangers  which  do  not  and  cannot 
exist  in  respect  of  the  colonial  establish- 
ments of  other  nations. 

It  is  almost  an  axiom  in  the  philosophy  of 
government,  that  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple and  by  the  people  is  successful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  homogeneousness  of  those 
who  compose  it.  Without  this,  discords  and 
antagonisms  of  interest  and  ambition  con- 
tinually arise.  Parties  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  tempted  to  admit  new  states 
into  the  Union,  according  as  they  may  be- 
lieve that  senators  and  representatives  will 


support  the  policy  of  a  particular  party, 
without  having  due  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  state  and  its  representation,  covering 
long  periods  of  time.  A  mistake  in  the  ad- 
mission of  a  state  is  one  that  can  never  be 
cured  otherwise  than  by  revolution.  How 
Car  two  senators  from  Hawaii  would  be  fit 
in  any  given  period  to  make  laws  for  taxing 
the  inhabitants  of  the  existing  states  and  for 
expending  the  public  treasure  for  objects 
common  to  all  the  people  of  this  continental 
republic,  is  a  question  for  the  not  distant 
future. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MR.    CROKER    AND   THE    BENCH. 

BY    WHEELER    H.     PECKHAM, 
Formerly  President  of  the  New  York  City  Bar  Association. 


The  present  pending  election  presents  the 
usual  and  perhaps  not  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  controversy  between  the  political 
parties  taking  part  therein. 

There  is,  however,  one  question  which  is 
not  only  unusual,  but  so  far  as  I  remember 
has  never  before  been  presented  to  the 
electorate — certainly  never  before  with  the 
definite  clearness  and  boldness  with  which 
it  is  now  presented. 

Mr.  Croker  tells  us  that  Tammany  Hall  as 
a  political  organization  refused  to  nominate 
Justice  Daly  because  that  justice  had  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  failed  to  give  "  proper 
consideration  "  to  the  wishes  of  Tammany 
Hall. 

Mr.  Croker  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  this 
dereliction  of  Justice  Daly  was  not  in  re- 
spect to  any  personal  request  of  Mr.  Croker, 
and  that  it  consisted  wholly  in  a  failure  to 
extend  "  proper  consideration  "  to  the  wishes 
of  Tammany  Hall  as  a  political  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Croker  is  undoubtedly  right  in  saying 
that  Justice  Daly  was  "  discovered "  and 
"  elected  "  by  Tammany  Hall. 

When  Justice  Daly  was  first  elected  as 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  he  had 
not  the  prominence  or  reputation  either  as 
lawyer  or  otherwise  which  possibly  he 
should  have  had  to  entitle  him  to  the  nomi- 
nation to  that  high  office. 


In  the  sense  that  he  possessed  the  qualities 
for  which  he  had  not  as  yet  made  a  reputa- 
tion, Tammany  Hall  may  be  said  to  have 
"  discovered  "  him,  and  after  having  "  dis- 
covered "  him  that  Tammany  Hall  should 
have  twice  nominated  and  elected  him  is 
surely  to  the  great  credit  of  Tammany  Hall. 

Does  any  one  pretend  that  Justice  Daly, 
after  a  service  of  twenty-eight  years,  is  less 
learned,  less  able,  less  honest,  less  independ- 
ent, or  less  likely  to  satisfactorily  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office  to  The  People  and  to 
the  suitors  in  his  Court  than  he  was  at  the 
time  of  either  of  the  prior  elections  when  he 
was  a  candidate  ?  Not  a  hint  of  that  kind 
has  been  suggested.  The  whole  community, 
without,  so  far  as  I  know  or  have  heard,  a 
single  exception,  unite  in  the  conclusion  that 
he  has  been  and  if  elected  will  continue  to  be 
an  honest,  independent,  upright,  able  Judge. 

Nor  have  I  ever  heard  a  suggestion  that  in 
the  particular  instance  wherein  he  is  charged 
with  having  failed  to  extend  "  proper  con- 
sideration "  to  the  wishes  of  Tammany  Hall 
by  declining  to  appoint  a  certain  person  an 
officer  of  the  Court  he  did  not  act  uprightly 
and  conscientiously,  and  simply  because  he 
thought  the  appointment  one  not  fit  to  be 
made. 

The  sin  then  charged  to  Justice  Daly  is  not 
a  lack  of  party  fealty  in  the  distribution  of 
his  official  patronage,  but  a  refusal  to  sur- 
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render  to  Tammany  Hall  the  execution  of 
the  duties  and  functions  which  the  constitu- 
tion, the  laws  and  the  people  had  confided  to 

him. 

Now  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  decline  to 
recognize  the  obligations  of  party,  or  who 
think  that  the  patronage  of  an  office  can  be 
properly  distributed  only  by  failing  to  recog- 
nize the  claims  of  one's  political  supporters. 
No  such  question  here  arises. 

The  question  here  framed  and  formulated 
by  the  situation,  and  by  Mr.  Croker  himself, 
is  whether  Justice  Daly  was  bound  to  dele- 
gate to  Tammany  Hall  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  the  office  to  which  he  had  been 
elected,  and  to  appoint  a  man  whom  Justice 
Daly  regarded  as  unfit. 

If  that  be  so  it  is  but  a  step,  and  not  a  long 
one,  to  saying  that  in  the  distribution  of  all 
the  patronage  of  his  office  the  Judge  must 
defer  to  the  wishes  of  Tammany  Hall  or 
be  found  guilty  of  "  want  of  proper  con- 
sideration." 

The  line  as  to  what  is  "  proper  considera- 
tion "  is  to  be  drawn  by  Tammany  itself,  or 
by  any  other  political  organization  which 
may  be  credited  with  having  elected  the 
justice. 

Take  the  case  of  a  large  property  about  to 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver — substi- 
tuted trustee — temporary  administrator  or 
administering  officer  by  whatever  name  de- 
scribed. Think  of  the  horde  of  political 
cormorants  gloating  like  vultures  over  their 
prey  and  demanding  that  they  or  some  of 
them,  however  unfit,  be  selected  in  order  to 
satisfy  that  "  proper  consideration  "  for  the 
political  organization  which  we  are  now  told 
is  one  of  the  tacit  conditions  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  judicial  office. 

The  supposed  case  is  not  imaginative  only. 
He  would  be  a  bold  lawyer  who  would  say 
that  he  knows  of  no  concrete  case  to  which 
the  general  description  applies. 

Mr.  Carter  in  his  address  at  the  meeting 
of  the  lawyers  at  Carnegie  Hall  said  with 
the  moderation  and  care  which  characterize 
him  that  though  the  New  York  bench,  as  a 
whole,  deservedly  stood  high,  yet  that  it  was 
undeniable  that  it  did  not  fully  sustain  the 
high  reputation  it  once  enjoyed. 

In  other  words — mine,  not  his — it  has  begun 
to  depreciate. 


Within  a  quite  recent  period  a  judge  of 
high  character  has  told  me  that  they  who 
did  not  know  could  hardly  believe  the 
amount  of  pressure  which  in  such  cases  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  judge. 

The  enormous  crowd  of  unworthies  which 
the  thoroughness  of  modern  political  organ- 
ization gathers  together  under  quasi  prom- 
ises of  gain  makes  it  certain  that  what- 
ever the  leaders  can  reach  that  they  will 
take  and  distribute  among  their  greedy  fol- 
lowers; and  is  there  any  man  weak  enough 
to  suppose  that  they  have  stopped  or  in  their 
growing  strength  will  stop  at  the  door  of  the 
sacred  functions  of  the  judicial  office  ? 

This  issue,  thus  boldly  stated  by  Mr. 
Croker  in  his  capacity  as  leader  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  cannot  be  limited  to  the  mere 
appointment  to  a  petty  office. 

It  involves  the  right  of  Tammany  Hall  and 
of  any  other  political  organization  to  dom- 
inate the  execution  of  his  duties  by  any  ju- 
dicial officer  whom  it  may  have  nominated 
and  elected.  It  involves  subordinating  the 
Courts  to  such  organizations. 

It  means  an  acceptance  by  the  people  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  strong,  and  in  most 
cases  unscrupulous,  men  who  obtain  control 
of  such  organizations  shall  extend  their 
malign  and  debasing  influence  into  the 
sacred  halls  of  justice  and  dictate  the  de- 
crees which  their  crea/ures  there  shall 
register. 

Don't  let.  the  people  imagine  that  it  means 
any  less  than  this.  Don't  let  them  imagine 
that  there  are  no  concrete  cases  where  it  has 
not  meant  just  this. 

Let  them  fully  understand  that  as  their 
wealth  and  prosperity  have  increased,  so 
necessarily  has  that  frightful  temptation  of 
the  just  judge,  judicial  patronage,  increased; 
and  so  have  the  necessities  and  the  rapacity 
of  political  organizations  increased.  It  is  be- 
cause of  these  things  that  in  recent  days  the 
high  reputation  of  the  old  Courts  has  not 
been  sustained,  and  it  is  because  of  these 
things  if  they  are  not  stopped  that  their 
"  future  will  not  copy  fair  their  past." 

Now  can  Ave  learn  from  the  past  the  in- 
evitable result  that  will  follow  from  this  new 
departure  demanded  by  Mr.  Croker  that  our 
judges  shall  be  subservient  to  Tammany 
Hall  ? 
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As  we  know  human  nature  from  human 
history  it  is  the  strong— not  the  good  or  the 
wise  men  of  the  world  who  have  governed. 
If  to  strength,  goodness  and  wisdom  were 
united,  h  was  fortunate;  but  strength  has 
always  been  indispensable — not  indeed  to 
holding  office    hut  to  ruling. 

The  firsl  check  on  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  ruler  was  to  take  away  from  him  the 
legislative  power,  and  the  last  check  devised 
on  the  absolutism  of  executive  and  legisla- 
tive power  is  that  of  an  absolutely  independ- 
ent judiciary  of  long  tenure  with  power  to 
adjudge  when  either  of  the  others  out- 
stripped the  limits  of  their  constitutional 
powers. 

Here  as  noAvhere  else  in  the  world  is  the 
judicial  office  a  great  office. 

Executive  and  legislature  alike  must  sub- 
mit to  its  decrees.  The  Court  and  the  Court 
alone  can  say  to  them— here  is  the  line — 
'•  thus  far  and  no  further  canst  thou  go." 
The  position  in  our  country  of  the  judicial 
division  of  the  great  powers  of  government 
is  unique.  There  is  nothing,  there  never  has 
been  anything,  like  it  in  the  world. 

Here  and  here  alone  does  a  Court  adjudge 
"  in  the  peaceful  forms  of  judicial  procedure, 
controversies  that  elsewhere  are  decided 
only  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword." 

This  principle  is  the  last  and  greatest  step 
taken  by  people  in  the  organization  of  gov- 
ernment to  advance  the  civilization  of  man- 
kind. 

What  is  the  value  or  the  civilization  of 
France,  where  one  accused  of  crime  may  be 
tried  and  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a 
frightful  punishment  without  having  seen  or 
heard  some  of  the  evidence  produced  against 
him;  when  the  allegation  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  evidence  Avould  conflict  with  the 
interests  of  the  Government  is  sufficient  to 
insure  its  secrecy,  but  insufficient  to  prevent 
its  use  to  inculpate  the  prisoner,  though  with 
out  being  made  known  to  him  or  subjected 
to  the  ordeal  of  cross-examination  ? 

What  the  value  of  the  civilization  of  Ger- 
many, where  for  the  least  warmth  of  discus- 
sion of  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
by  the  executive,  one  may  be  subjected  to  an 
infamous  punishment  for  Use  majesty  f 

What  that  of  Russia  with  the  liability  of 
the    subject   to    imprisonment    by    adminis- 


trative process  without  ever  hearing  of  what 
he  has  been  accused  ? 
England  with  her  Independent  Judges— her 

trial  by  jury  her  writ  of  habeas  eorpus  has 
made  these  things  Impossible  within  her  ter- 
ritory, but   it    was  left   for  America  to  secure 

the  rights  of  the  citizen  not  only  against  the 

executive  but  even  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  legislature. 

To  protect  the  rights  thus  entrusted  to  it, 
to  restrict  the  usurpations  and  encroach- 
ments of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government,  the  judiciary 
needs  strong,  fearless,  independent  men. 

It  is  the  weakest  branch— it  can  adjudge- 
but  must  rely  on  others  to  execute— it  can 
draw  the  line  of  limitation  of  power,  but  it 
must  rely  on  others  to  see  that  its  mandates 
are  obeyed.  It  can  act  when  and  only  when 
its  action  is  invoked,  but  when  it  has  acted 
the  parties  must  see  to  the  execution  of  its 
decrees. 

Heretofore  its  judgments  have  been  en- 
forced bqcause  respected,  but  it  is  an  insti- 
tution which  but  for  the  respect  it  deserves 
aud  commands  would  be  powerless  before 
executive  or  legislature. 

But  what  can  be  said  or  hoped  from  it  if 
this  new  political  doctrine  of  Mr.  Croker's 
Tammany  Hall  is  to  prevail  V 

Judges  elected  on  that  platform  must  of 
course    conform  to  its  principles. 

With  our  time  tenures  they  will  know  that 
even  two  terms— twenty-eight  years— of 
faithful  and  distinguished  service  will  weigh 
as  nothing  in  favor  of  keeping  their  place 
as  against  a  failure  to  appoint  to  a  petty 
office  as  directed  by  the  political  boss  who 
may  have  attained  his  position  during  their 
term. 

With  every  access  of  political  necessity  the 
line  of  "  proper  consideration  "  is  rapidly  ad- 
vanced. To-day  it  is  the  petty  Court  officer, 
to-morrow  the  receiver,  trustee  or  other  ad- 
ministrator of  an  estate  that  is  demanded, 
and  the  next  day  it  is  a  judgment  favorable 
to  a  rascally  officer  or  contractor  that  is  re- 
quired. In  this,  as  in  all  things,  it  is  but 
"  the  first  step  that  costs." 
.  A  judge  must  be  absolutely  independent  or 
he  is  dependent.  For  him  there  is  no  mid- 
dle course. 

He  cannot  be  made  to  do  what  he  honestly 
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thinks  should  not  be  done,  without  loss  ol 
sell*  respect;  he  cannot  do  11  and  "to  his 
own  self  be  true,"  and  without  self  respect 
his  usefulness  to  the  public,  to  himself  or  to 
any  man  is  irretrievably  gone  forever. 

To  you  men  of  Now  fork  this  question  Is 
now  presented.  I  cannot  discuss  it  as  .*in 
abstraction;  ;is  a  possible  future  misfortune. 

It  is  an  actual  present  reality.  Now— at 
this  moment— at  this  election  it  must  be  de- 
cided. 

It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  you  will  accept 
the  doctrine  and  elect  the  men  who  stand  for 
the  organization  which  has  announced  it, 
that  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  bound  to  defer  to  the  directions  of 
Tammany  Hall,  or  will  with  stentorian  tones 
reject  the  doctrine  and  reject  the  men  who 
are  its  exponents,  and  insist  upon  the  con- 
tinued service  of  the  man  who  has  spurned 
the  unholy  demand  and  declared  that  if  you 
wish  him  longer  to  be  a  justice  it  must  be 
only  on  terms  consistent  with  his  self   re- 


spect and  with  the  complete  Independence 
through  which  alone  he  can  deserve  your  re- 
spect and  proted  his  own  dignity  and  honor. 

Let  no  man  be  deceived  Into  thinking  thai 
this  question  docs  not  affed  him.  There  is 
none  so  poor  or  so  prosperous  as  to  be  secure 
against  needing  the  aid  or  the  protection  of 
our  Courts. 

At  Least  at  ill-'  end  of  lite,  when  what  he 
has  saved  is  to  be  given  to  his  children  or 
other  objects  of  his  bounty,  his  estate  must 
pass  through  the  administration  of  the 
Courts.  Then  at  least  those  who  Were  nest 
dear  to  him  in  life  must  feel  the  importance 
that  the  Judge  should  be  under  no  obligation 
to  the  political  heelers  who  alone  can  bene- 
fit from  this  "  proper  consideration." 

The  real  question  now  is,  are  public  in- 
telligence, interest,  integrity  and  honor  suffi- 
cient to  understand  and  meet  this  proffered 
issue  and  decide  it  as  it  should  be  ? 

Unless  they  are,  there  is  little  left  but  de- 
spair. 

New  York  City. 


FROM    AMERICA    TO    ASIA,    TOUCHING    OUR'  NEW 
POSSESSIONS    IN    THE    PACIFIC. 


BY    MURAT 

San  Franc r sco  was  in  the  recent  war 
this  summer  the  warmest  war  town  in  the 
country,  and  was  deeply  and  emotionally  in- 
terested in  the  Philippine  expeditions.  This 
is  in  part  to  be  accounted  for  by.  the  fact 
that  the  city  is  at  the  Golden  Gate  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  that  tliere  is  plain  sail- 
ing to  Asia.  The  interest  of  the  people  in 
the  soldiers  embarking  was  intense,  and  the 
manifestations  of  it  most  enthusiastic.  The 
outgoing  vessels  loaded  with  troops  were 
pursued  by  tugs  and  excursion  steamers,  and 
yachts,  crowded  with  people,  and  covered 
with  flags,  and  bands  of  music,  for  many 
miles.  The  scenes  of  the  embarkation  of  the 
several  expeditions  to  the  Philippines  were 
wonderfully  affecting,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  developed  a  patriotic  ardor  and  sense  of 
the  romance  and  history  of  the  pageant  so 
great  that  the  people  forgot  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  and  gave  themselves  up  pas- 
sionately to  the  expression  of  the  devoted 


HALSTEAD. 

and  ambitious  Americanism  that  cannot  fail 
to  be  influential  in  turning  the  faces  of  the 
people  of  our  country  at  large  toward  the 
far  West— the  islands  of  the  greater  ocean 
and  the  swarming  shores  of  Asia— with  an 
interest  never  before  experienced.  It  seems 
on  the  Pacific  slope  that  we  have  to  take 
part  and  be  influential  in  the  affairs  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sunset  sea.  I  think  it 
questionable  whether  the  dwellers  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Gulf  States,  and 
along  the  Atlantic  slope,  comprehend  the 
fervor  of  public  sentiment  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  farther  Rocky  Mountain  States,  com- 
cerning  our  new  possessions— the  Hawaiian 
and  the  Philippine  Archipelagoes. 

The  majestic  sweep  of  the  waters  between 
America  and  Asia  is  so  vast  that  to  the  com 
mon  human  understanding  there  is  a  feeling 
that  they  never  have  been  explored,  and 
that  there  are  abysses  of  mystery  the  se- 
crets of  which  shall  be  revealed  only  when 
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those  gigantic  wastes  of  waves  shall  have  be- 
come as  familiar  to  our  people  as  the  nar- 
rower spread  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Hawaiian 
group  has  been  so  long  in  the  public  eye  that 
there  is  not  a  general  realization  that  it  is  as 
tar  from  the  California!]  coast  as  from  New 
foundland  to  Ireland.  We  know  a  good  deal 
about  Honolulu,  but  not  much  beyond  re- 
ports of  missionary  labors,  and  statistics  of 
commerce,  and  the  stories  of  tragedy  and 
strange  romance,  forming  a  shadowy  but 
fascinating  historj%  of  the  various  islands 
composing  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific. 

Honolulu  is  a  tropical  city,  and  yet  in  spite 
of  the  palm  trees,  which  are  not  indigenous, 
and  the  volcanic  mountains  standing  about, 
the  coral  rocks,  the  phenomenal  mingling  of 
races,  and  queer  peculiarities  of  dress,  it  has 
an  American  appearance  in  the  business 
quarters,  and  decidedly  a  New  England 
fashion  of  churches.  There  is  an  old  church 
built  by  the  native  Christians  with  blocks 
of  lava,  that  is  not  of  this  type,  but  the 
church  spires  vividly  recall  those  seen  in 
Connecticut  towns,  and  if  the  tropical  trees 
and  vegetation  could  be  removed,  and  the 
streets  decorated  with  elms,  the  likeness  to 
New  England  cities  of  like  proportions 
would  become  startling— all  but  the  people, 
of  whom  there  is  a  variety.  The  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  do  not  look  as  much  like 
Americans  as  one  could  wish,  but  there  was 
a  flame  of  flags  of  our  country  over  the  roofs 
after  the  news  of  annexation  came,  and,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  before,  that  pleased 
the  eye,  kindled  the  fancy  and  enriched  the 
imagination;  but  there  was  still  unhappiness 
about  the  royalties,  when  officially  the  Ha- 
waiian flag  came  down  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  went  up  officially.  The  Princess,  a 
Scotchman's  daughter,  is  a  clever  girl  whose 
good  manners  toward  Americans  have  made 
her  popular,  and  many  of  the  annexation- 
ists would  approve  granting  her  a  liberal 
pension.  The  old  Queen  is  not  a  favorite, 
and  there  are  no  open  advocates,  except 
those  overthrown  with  her,  of  doing  any- 
thing for  her.  Mr.  Clapham,  the  father  of 
the  Princess,  is  a  gray-haired  gentleman, 
now  engaged  largely  in  coffee  growing, 
and  distinguished  this  year  for  planting 
some  thousands  of  new  trees.  He  is 
naturally   mournful    about    the    distinherit- 


ance  of  liis  daughter,  whose  mother  was, 
ii  will  be  recalled,  Bister  to  the  old  Queen, 
Liliuokalanl.      I    could    qoI     miss    noticing 

that    Tin;    1  \i>i  i'Iaih  \  1     has    a    Btrong    COD 

stttuency,  and  that  its  characteristics  may 
he  traced  in  the  activities  of  public  opinion. 
Sunday  observance  is  a  QOtable  feature  in 
Honolulu,  and  there  is  a  strain  of  intense 
temperance  sentiment,  so  positive  and  op- 
pressive that  those  who  give  wine  at  their 
tables  are  not  comfortable  when  the  mis- 
sion;! ries  drop  in  and  find  a  bottle  of  a  bev- 
erage that  intoxicates  in  course  of  losing  its 
Liquor  in  course  of  consumption.  There 
wen.'  a  few  of  the  old  royal  party  full  of 
ancient  animosity,  fierce  in  threatenings 
when  the  consummation  of  annexation  came 
to  pass.  One  half-caste  woman  went  so  far 
as  to  talk  of  harming  the  house  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Grew,  who  is  credited  wTith  being  the  fore- 
most and  most  persistent  advocate  of  an- 
nexation. There  will  be  no  trouble  of  a 
serious  nature,  but  Americans  are  much  di- 
vided, both  as  to  policy  and  persons,  and 
the  solid  mass  of  annexationists,  having  ac- 
complished their  object,  are  divided  on  many 
questions,  so  much  so  that  they  should  not 
be  hastened  to  conclusions  in  local  organi- 
zation, and  the  application  of  the  forces  of 
our  Government,  so  that  the  assimilation  of 
the  political  and  legal  condition  of  the  is- 
lands, with  the  currents  of  sentiment,  and 
the  particulars  and  processes  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  national  laws,  may  proceed  without 
agitation.  Time  is  a  great  solvent,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  sugar  question,  the  important 
phase  of  which  is  the  system  of  serfdom 
behind  the  importation  of  Chinese  and  Jap 
anese  labor.  The  contracts  with  labor  ar- 
ranged for  compensation  by  a  division  of 
profits— -what  we  call  in  the  States  "  farming 
on  shares  " — will  do  for  the  sugar  industry 
what  the  same  system  has  done  for  us  in  the 
cotton  industry.  And  if,  as  in  the  case  of 
cotton,  there  is  too  great  production,  coffee 
growing  will  be  found  a  resource. 

As  a  bit  of  local  color.  I  may  mention  that, 
while  detained  by  illness  in  the  Queen's  Hos- 
pital at  Honolulu,  I  noticed  on  Sunday  even- 
ings what  seemed  the  singing  of  familiar 
hymns  in  a  strange  tongue— the  cadence,  the 
tunes,  reminded  me  of  the  sacred  music  by 
nightfall  on  Sundays  in  the  green  valleys  of 
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a  land  of  corn  lields  far  away  and  long,  Long 
ago.  1  was  listening  to  the  singing  of  Prot- 
estant  hymns  by  a  Portuguese  congregation, 
just  beyond  the  royal  and  date  paima  thai 
guarded  the  grounds  of  the  Institution  ol 
mercy  and  healing,  founded  by  Queen  Emma. 

There  are  many  charming  households  in 
Honolulu,  and  among  them,  conspicuous  for 
private  kindliness,  and  a  hospitality  gener- 
ous without  ostentation,  as  well  as  official 
dignity,  is  that  of  President  Dole,  who  has 
guided  with  a  clear  head  and  firm  hand  the 
American  colony,  until  they  are  safe  under 
the  old  flag,  and  once  more  those  who  were 
immigrants  are  citizens  of  their  native  land. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many 
Americans,  true  under  all  circumstances,  are 
the  children  and  children's  children  of  those 
who  had  celebrity  for  missionary  work  half 
a  century  ago.  Mr.  Dole  is  not  a  demon- 
strative politician,  and  office  has  sought  him. 
Whether  he  would  care  to  continue  in  a  place 
of  public  responsibility  is  a  question  about 
which  there  are  differences  of  opinion,  and  a 
very  pretty  compliment  is  paid  Mrs.  Dole 
by  those  who  say  he  had  better  do  as  his 
wife  says. 

The  American  minister,  Mr.  Harold  Sewall, 
has  been  most  active  in  American  interests, 
and  his  public  spirited  patriotism  has  been 
a  much  needed  and  excellent  influence,  and 
Mrs.  Sewall  has  been  a  leader  in  the  wonder- 
ful band  of  women  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  care  of  the  sick  soldiers  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  comfort  of  those 
in  health  who  came  ashore  in  thousands  to 
have  bounteous  feasts  spread  before  them  in 
the  midst  of  scenes  of  tropical  beauty  that 
made  the  land  seem  to  the  boys  one  of  en- 
chantment, and  her  brother,  a  young  Vir- 
ginian, I  found  serving  as  a  private  soldier 
in  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and  doing  his  duty 
with  pride.  Young  Southern  officers  from 
recent  West  Point  classes  are  numerous  in 
the  American  army  of  the  Philippines,  and 
several  of  them  are  from  Old  Virginia,  and 
it  is  delightful  to  see  the  lines  of  States  and 
sections,  if  not  forgotten,  so  shadowy  that 
they  are  in  no  degree  barriers  that  are  bound- 
aries of  good-fellowship.  There  is  glory 
enough  for  all,  and  pride  in  country  that 
towers  over  and  broadens  beyond  all  preju- 
dice of  place,  and  consolidates  American- 
ism. 


Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  by  the 

public  to  the  occupation  of  our  soldiers  dur- 
ing their  adventurous  voyages  from  Ban 
b'ranclsco  to  Manila,    it   was  to  every  <>nc 

who     passed     over     the     convexity     of     the 

greater  ocean  under  the  American  flag,  and 

in  the  dress  and  organization  of  the  army  el 
the  United  states,  an  experience  that  can 
never  be  forgotten.  Bach  soldier  knew  that 
he  was  engaged  in  an  enterprise  that  was 
novel,  that  he  was  assisting  in  making  his 
tory  that  might  materially  change  the  dea 
tiny  of  nations,  that  must  have  its  effect 
upon  the  character  of  our  own  people,  that 
was  opening  new  horizons  of  thought  in  the 
children  of  the  schools,  and  that  the  distant 
destination  and  expansive  purpose  of  the 
expedition  obviously  concerned  all  the  en- 
lightened people  on  the  earth. 

The  soldiers  were  crowded  on  nearly  all 
the  ships  to  excess,  and  the  general  voice 
of  those  who  had  grievances  was  usually 
expressed  in  this  form:  "Uncle  Sam  has  to 
pay  for  this,  and  we  ought  to  get  all  that  he 
has  bought  for  us."  The  perplexity  in  the 
management  of  a  movement  so  immense  and 
unprecedented  as  the  transfer  of  an  army 
over  the  enormous  and  lonesome  Pacific  was 
appreciated,  and  the  boys  enduring  incon- 
veniences and  hardships  were,  as  a  rule,  pa- 
tient, considerate  and  of  the  opinion  that 
whatever  might  be  the  deficiencies  of  accom- 
modations for  the  moment,  there  was  better 
service  in  prospect. 

It  has  been  but  little  remarked,  and  yet  it 
is  most  remarkable,  that  20,000  men  have 
been  transported  on  cars  and  ships  10,000 
miles,  without  a  great  disaster  on  land  or 
sea,  and  when  we  consider  the  innumerable 
contingencies  of  danger  it  seems  Providen- 
tial that  we  have  not  to  mourn  some  great 
calamity.  The  Government  was  obliged  to 
employ  the  ships  that  could  be  had,  and 
some  of  them  certainly  would  not  have  been 
pleasing  to  those  accustomed  to  Atlantic- 
trips,  but  in  spite  of  the  northeasters  and 
the  typhoons,  each  of  the  transports  bearing 
our  battalions  and  batteries  found  its  port 
in  reasonably  good  time,  and  the  army 
landed  on  the  Island  of  Luzon  in  good 
health.  There  was  only  five  per  cent,  of  the 
soldiers  who  conquered  Manila  ill  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  siege.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  typhoid  fever  and  measles  on  the 
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voyage,  but  not  a  great  man;  fatal  cases, 

when  we  consider  the  extent  of  the  expos- 
ure, and   the  numbers  of  those  who  were 
sent    half    round    the    world    to    swelter    in 
tropical  storms  and    burrow   in   rice   fields. 
Much  is  due  to  the  incessant  and  Intelligent 
insistence  of  the  officers  that  the  men  should 
he  exercised  every  day    and  have  salt  water 
baths.    If  there  was  no  other  met  lied  of  ap- 
plying the  salt   water,  it  was  tlone  on  deck 
by  playing  on  the  men  with  a  hose,  and  one 
of  the  features  was  jumping  tubs,  men  leap- 
ing like  frogs  from  one  vat  to  another.    Be- 
sides,  there   was  an   infinity  of  drilling.    A 
lesson  that  has  been  learned  on  each  ship 
is    that    hereafter    when    we    are    sending 
a  runes  beyond  the  seas  hammocks  will  be 
found     preferable     to     bunks.      The     great 
trouble   on   shipboard    was   that   the    ships 
could  not  be  well  ventilated,  though  every 
effort  was  made,  and  many  of  the  men  de- 
veloped   a    genius    for    getting    supplies    of 
fresh  air.    The  upper  decks  were  covered  at 
night  with  sleeping  men,  and  below  wher- 
ever there  was  a  current  of  air  there  were 
throngs  of  sleepers  who  preferred  a  place  on 
naked  floors, where  a  breeze  was  a  possibility, 
to  a  bunk  the  balm  of  the  trade  winds  never 
visited,  and  oft  in  the  stilly  night  there  came 
showers  poured  in  streams  from  all  the  urns 
of  crystal  in  the  clouds. 

The  personality  of  General  Wesley  Merritt 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  in  the  army.  He 
is  celebrated  as  a  dashing  cavalryman,  and 
his  grace  on  horseback,  his  brilliant  bearing 
in  battle,  his  unfailing  curtesy,  and  the  po- 
liteness of  his  peremptoriness,  are  of  army 
fame.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  he  is 
to  be  obeyed,  and  sound  and  fury  would 
not  only  be  wasted,  but  incongruous.  Any 
mouthing  shouting  from  him  would  be  im- 
possible, and  his  ways  are  those  without  a 
flavor  of  pretense,  and  charged  with  a  sim- 
plicity that  signifies  the  inevitable.  His 
gentleness  is  absolute,  and  none  the  less  gen- 
tle because  stedfast  as  steel.  His  soft 
words  are  not  to  turn  away  wrath,  but  to 
utilize  energy.  There  was  no.  roughness  in 
the  way  General  Merritt  met  the  insurgents, 
whose  attitude  during  the  siege  of  Manila, 
the  attack  that  carried  the  Spanish  defenses, 
and  after  for  a  time  was  embarrassing  and 
provoking.    He  simply  laid  down  the  mili- 


tary   law   as   an    Infallible   guide,    and    under 

ins  commission  there  \\:is  no  other  author- 
ity than  his  interpretation.     He  had  nothing 

to  say  lo  Aguinaldo  that  should  bring  them 
together,  and  no  time  to  exchange  unim- 
portant civilities  with  the  Archbishop.  He 
had  no  occasion  to  meet  any  persons  to  talk 
business,   with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish 

officers.  There  could  not  be  two  Command- 
ing  Generals,   and  General    Aguinaldo,   not 

being  of  the  American  Army,  was  an  out- 
sider whose  opinions  were  of  no  value  what 
ever,  and  whose  only  interesting  line  of  con- 
duct was  to  be  peaceable  and  keep  out  of 
the  way.  As  there  were  8,000  American 
troops  on  hand,  and  only  lo,000  Spaniards, 
and  14,000  rebels,  there  was  no  reason  for 
waiting  for  more  Americans— the  time  must 
be  improved,  hence  the  pressure  of  the  siege 
to  the  conclusion.  The  fleet  could  wipe  out 
the  Spanish  fortifications  by  the  seaside  at 
Malate,  and  the  Americans  could  get  into 
the  town  without  heavy  loss,  and  as  the 
army  was  not  comfortable  in  the  ditches  the 
stroke  should  not  be  delayed.  Admiral 
Dewey  is  a  deliberate  as  well  as  an  impetu- 
ous man,  and  waited  to  perfect  his  prepara- 
tions. He  had  for  some  months  an  under- 
standing that  if  the  Spaniards  did  not  fire 
a  shot  at  him  from  the  city,  he  would  not 
destroy  the  city,  and  take  the  chances  with 
the  big  Krupp  guns  the  Spaniards  had 
mounted  within  easy  range  of  his  protected 
cruiser  flag  ship.  It  was  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Admiral  a  situation  that  should  not  be 
disturbed  until  there  was  a  certainty  of  im- 
proving it,  and  he  wanted  a  monitor  to  con- 
front the  Krupp  battery.  There  was  in 
some  quarters  a  suspicion  that  there  might 
be  an  expert  German  marksman  or  two  in 
the  Spanish  works  looking  on  the  bay.  The 
Admiral  was  not  ready  at  the  moment.  The 
Commanding  General  wanted  him  to  open 
fire,  and  the  communications  between  the 
General  and  the  Admiral,  through  staff 
officers,  for  a  day  or  two  did  not  develop 
an  understanding.  Then  all  became  clear. 
and  General  Greene  was  notified  that  if  he 
burned  a  blue  light  the  bombardment  would 
begin  as  soon  as  the  ships  of  war  could 
take  the  places  assigned  them  in  the  general 
plan  of  assault. 

New  York  City. 


HYMN    OF  THE    FLAG. 

Dedicated  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 
BY    MABKL    OSGOOD    WRIGHT. 

NoBTH!   South!   East  and  West  ! 

Rise  and  join  your  hands. 
Native  born,  and  brothers  drawn         % 

From  many  fatherlands. 
Rise  !    Ye  Nation  of  the  morn, 
Land  Where  Liberty  was  born  : 
Ye  who  fear  no  ruler's  nod, 
Ye  who  only  kneel  to  God, 

Rise  !     Salute  the  Flag  ! 

Stars  upon  its  azure  throng, 
Stars  for  States  that  stride  along ; — 
Stars  of  hope  that  make  men  strong. 
Blood  red  bars  for  battles  done, 
Snow  white  bars  for  peace  well  won. 


North!   South!  East  and  West! 

Bring  your  tribute  then. 
Treasure  give  and  grain  enough 

To  feed  earth's  starving  men. 
Ye  who  tent  on  distant  shores, 
Ye  whose  deeds  the  ocean  roars, 
Ye  who  toil  in  mine  and  field, 
Ye  who  pluck  the  cotton's  yield, — 

Rise  !     Salute  the  Flag. 


North  !   South  !  East  and  West ! 

Rise  and  join  your  hands. 
Native  born,  and  brothers  drawn 

From  many  fatherlands. 
One  ye  stand  in  common  cause, 
One  to  break  Oppression's  laws, 
One  to  open  Freedom's  gates. 
One  !     Ye  re-United  States 

Rise!     Salute  your  Flag! 

Stars  upon  its  azure  throng, 
Stars  for  States  that  stride  along ; — 
Stars  of  hope  that  make  men  strong. 
Blood  red  bars  for  battles  done, 
Snow  white  bars  for  peace  well  won. 

Fairfield,  Conn. 
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BY    G.    C. 

Chiei    oi    Division, 

Under  the  administration  of  Gen.  Green 
B.  Raum  the  pension  roll  reached  its  maxi- 
mum, calling  for  the  expenditure  of  $156,- 
740,4G7.14  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30th,  1893.  The  Act  of  June  27th,  1890, 
was  originally  intended  to  pension  soldiers 
who  had  contracted  disabilities  in  the  serv- 
ice, but  who  had  been  unable  to  furnish  ade- 
quate proof  thereof.  Its  provisions  were 
liberal,  and,  no  proof  of  origin  of  disabilities 
in  the  service  being  required,  it  was  enough 
that  the  applicant  had  served  his  ninety 
days  of  enlistment,  no  matter  if  he  had 
never  left  a  draft  rendezvous,  and  that  a. 
medical  board,  after  due  examination,  de- 
clared him  unable  to  perform  manual  la- 
bor. There  was  no  question  as  to  the  need 
of  the  applicant.  The  millionaire  and 
pauper  were  equally  entitled  to  pension. 
Certificates  were  issued  at  the  rate  of  one 
thousand  per  day,  old  claims  were  neglected 
in  the  rush  for  the  bonanza,  and  to  us  who 
were  engaged  in  their  adjudication  it 
seemed  as  if  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  was  to  file 
claims  for  pension  for  themselves  or  some- 
body else. 

Pension  attorneys  grew  rich  and  many  of 
them  unscrupulous.  Their  circulars  filled 
the  mails.  Soldiers  were  appealed  to  to  fill 
out  the  blank  applications  inclosed  and  re- 
turn them  to  the  attorney,  who  had  only  to 
file  them  and  wait  until  they  were  allowed, 
when,  without  trouble  to  himself,  his  fee  of 
ten  dollars  in  each  case  was  paid  him  by  the 
Pension  Bureau,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
claim.  Meritorious  claims  under  general 
laws  were  permitted  to  wait  for  lack  of  re- 
quired evidence,  while  the  attorneys,  whose 
business  it  was  to  furnish  it,  reaped  a  golden 
harvest  by  the  newer  and  easier  route. 

Applicants  for  pension  under  the  general 
laws  were  induced  to  apply  under  the  new 
law  by  the  promise  that  action  upon  their 
former    claims    would    not    be    prejudiced 


KNIFFIN, 

BUREAU  OP   Pensions. 

thereby,  thus  furnishing  the  attorney  a  fee 
of  ten  dollars  for  the  new  claim  and  a  pros- 
pective fee  of  twenty- live  dollars  for  the  old 
one  for  each  claimant. 

By  a  ruling  of  Commissioner  Kaum,  dis- 
abilities were  rated  in  accordance  with  their 
relative  value  under  the  general  laws,  and 
a  degree  of  disability  which  would  entitle 
the  claimant  to  thirty  dollars  under  the  lat- 
ter, would  yield  under  the  new  law  the  max- 
imum rating  of  twelve  dollars  per  month. 

Notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which  pen- 
sions were  granted,  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
ject thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  claims,  for 
many  of  the  applicants  had  not  performed 
the  required  ninety  days'  service,  wrhile 
others  were  unable  to  show  sufficient  dis- 
ability, on  medical  examination,  to  entitle 
them  to  even  the  minimum  rating  of  six  dol- 
lars per  month. 

Still  the  work  went  merrily  on,  and  was 
in  full  blast  wrhen  it  was  brought  up  with  a 
round  turn  by  a  change  of  Administration 
in  1893.  Altho  the  great-hearted  Commis- 
sioner had  used  the  full  force  of  the  Pen- 
sion Office  in  adjudicating  claims  in  the  order 
of  filing,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  work 
current,  and,  with  unparalleled  ingratitude, 
the  applicants  wThose  claims  had  not  been 
reached  in  their  turn  joined  the  rejected 
claimants  in  a  torrent  of  abuse.  The  per- 
secution, under  the  guise  of  investigation, 
was  carried  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
No  charge,  however  frivolous,  was  regarded 
as  too  silly  to  claim  the  attention  of  the 
Committee.  A  complete  vindication  fol- 
lowed; but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  influenced 
by  opposition  newspapers,  the  Presidential 
election  was  lost  to  the  Republican  Party 
largely  through  the  blind,  unreasoning  prej- 
udice of  disappointed  claimants  for  pen- 
sion. 

When  Mr.  William  Lochren  came  into 
power,  inexperienced  in  pension  rules  and 
practice,  he  appeared  to  regard  himself  as 
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a  judge  before  whom  pensioners  were  ar 
ralgned  tor  trial,    it  was  determined  to  re- 
duce iiif  pension  roll  and  to  save  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  at   the  expense  of   the 

pensioner.  Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
ferior nor  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  was 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  laws  under  which 
pensions  had  been  granted  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  required  reduction  without 
flagrant  violation  of  the  law,  as  the  rating  for 
each  disability  shown  to  have  been  con- 
tracted or  incurred  in  the  service  is  speci- 
fied by  law.. 

It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  suspend 
all  pensions  granted  under  the  Act  of  June 
27th,  1890,  arbitrarily;  but  to  this  Congress 
interposed  its  veto,  and  the  course  finally 
adopted  was  to  give  the  pensioner  thirty 
days'  notice  that  the  medical  examination 
in  his  case  did  not  show  him  disabled  suffi- 
ciently to  entitle  him  to  pension  at  the  rate 
he  was  then  receiving,  and  inform  him  that 
if  he  did  not  furnish  evidence  of  the  fact 
within  thirty  days,  his  pension  would  be 
reduced,  or  cease  altogether,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

The  Act  of  June  27th,  1890,  is  silent  upon 
the  amount  of  pension  to  be  allowed  for 
each  disability  for  which  pension  may  be 
claimed.  The  soldier  was  growing  old,  and, 
suffering  under  disabilities  doubtless  con- 
tracted in  the  service  of  his  country,  his 
helpless  condition  appealed  to  the  sympathy 
of  Congress.  Even  if  he  could  not  trace  the 
diseases  which  weakened  him,  or  the 
rheumatism  that  tortured  him,  to  his  army 
service,  he  was  regarded  as  the  nation's 
ward,  and  as  such  not  a  fit  subject  for  the 
county  poorhouse. 

It  was  in  response  to  a  universal  demand 
for  liberal  legislation  that  a  law  was  passed 
which  would,  in  the  language  of  one  of  its 
advocates,  "  pension  all  of  them  who  were 
not  able  to  earn  a  living."  Considering  the 
immense  appropriations  required  for  it's  en- 
forcement, it  is  probable  that  no  law  so 
loosely  drawn,  and  liable  to  so  many  con- 
structions, wras  ever  passed  by  any  delibera- 
tive assembly. 

The  condition  of  the  claimant  was  briefly 
summed  up  in  the  requirement  that  he 
should  be  "  suffering  from  a  mental  or 
physical    disability    of    a    permanent    char- 


acter, not  the  icsnii  of  his  own  vicious  hah 
its,  which  Incapacitates  him  from  the  per 
formance  of  manual  labor  in  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  render  him  nimble  to  earn  a  sup 

port." 

It  had  seemed  to  General  Raum  that  as 
the  Act  had  failed  to  specify  the  compara- 
tive rating  of  each  separate  disability,  the 

only  guide  to  a  fair  estimate  of  the  claim- 
ant's degree  Of  disability  was  the  rates  al- 
lowed by  the  general  law  for  similar  disa- 
bilities. In  accordance  with  this  view  of 
the  case  Order  No.  164  was  issued,  and  be- 
came the  rule  of  practice  under  which  pen 
sionable  disability  under  the  Act  of  June 
27th,  1890,  was  rated  and  the  claim  allowed 
or  rejected. 

The  only  ruling,  therefore,  of  the  former 
Commissioner  which  was  open  to  attack 
was  No.  164;  and  it  was  evident  that  with 
its  abrogation  the  degree  of  disability  would 
become  a  matter  of  opinion,  subject  to  no 
rule,  of  a  carefully  instructed  medical 
board.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  thought 
of  the  suffering  that  must  necessarily  ensue 
entered  into  the  calculation. 

It  was  simply  a  mathematical  problem. 
As  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Hon.  Hoke 
Smith  had  been  called  upon  to  estimate 
the  annual  appropriation  for  pensions,  and 
he  had  arbitrarily  named  $140,000,000,  and 
had  instructed  his  subordinates  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  carry  out  the  order. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  by  the  terms 
of  the  circular  sent  to  those  pensioners 
whose  names  were  to  be  dropped  from  the 
rolls,  or  whose  pensions  were  to  be  reduced, 
thirty  days  were  allowed  in  which  to  fur- 
nish testimony  as  to  the  degree  of  their  dis- 
ability. It  was  plain  that  the  old  man 
would  show  on  re-examination  by  his  phy- 
sician equal  if  not  increased  disability,  in 
Avhich  case  he  would  be  ordered  for  exam- 
ination by  a  board  of  surgeons  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Unless  this 
board  was  changed  it  was  probable  that  the 
same  or  greater  degree  of  disability  would 
appear  on  a  second  examination.  But  the 
Secretary  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  He 
directed  that  new  boards  should  be  ap- 
pointed composed  of  young  men,  thus  ex- 
cluding all  army  surgeons.  Naturally  this 
brought  into  the  employ  of  the  Bureau  a 
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class  of  men  who  were,  as  a  rule  ready  and 
willing-  to  cany  out  the  policy  of  the  Ad 
ministration. 

A  Board  oi*  Revision  was  organized  in  the 
Pension  Office  to  whose  Inspection  all  claims 
under  the  Act  of  June  27th,  1S90,  were  sub- 
mitted. Claims  that  appeared  to  them  to  be 
properly  rated  were  submitted  to  the  Medi- 
cal Board  of  the  Bureau,  recommended  for 
continuance,  while  those  which,  in  their 
(•pinion,  had  little  merit  were  recommended 
for  dropping.  Everything  was  regular  and 
worked  as  smoothly  as  a  guillotin.  Twenty 
million  dollars  per  annum  was  saved  to  the 
Government,  and  that  amount  saved  from 
being  added  to  the  annual  deficit  in  the  debt 
and  credit  amount  at  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

Notwithstanding  the  use  of  every  means 
that  could  be  devised  to  prevent  the  issue 
of  certificates  short  of  arbitrary  rejection 
of  meritorious  claims,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  pension 
roll  beyond  the  limits  of  the  appropriation. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pending  claims 
containing  the  reports  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  certificates  of  medical  exam- 
ination awaited  the  action  of  the  Bureau. 
It  was  evident  some  means  must  be  devised 
to  stop  the  too  rapid  issuing  of  pension  cer- 
tificates. Taking  advantage  of  the  clause  in 
the  Act  of  June  27th,  1890,  providing  that 
disabilities  for  which  pension  was  claimed 
should  not  be  due  to  vicious  habits,  all 
claims  under  this  law  were  held  up  until 
proof  of  good  character  could  be  furnished. 
Circulars  calling  for  such  testimony  were 
sent  to  the  claimants,  and  in  due  time  the  re- 
quired evidence  came  rolling  in. 

The  mail  was  filled  with  it,  and  the  work 
of  adjudication  was  again  begun.  Thus  far 
all  attacks  upon  the  soldier  had  keen  di- 
rected against  the  claimants  under  the  Act 
of  June  27th,  1890;  but  there  were  many 
thousands  of  claims  under  the  general  laws 
awaiting  action;  accordingly  Order  229  was 
issued,  and  proved  a  barrier  to  the  adjudica- 
tion of  all  claims.  It  required  all  affiants 
to  swear  that  in  the  testimony  they  had 
given  they  had  not  been  influenced  by  any 
written  or  oral  communication. 

In  carrying  out  the  policy  of  delay  and 


prevention  110  scheme  more  fraught  witli 
disaster  to  the  claimant  could  have  been  de- 
vised. Thousands  of  claims  were  based 
upon  the  testimony  of  comrades  who  had 
since  died,  and   lew   of  the  living  could   say 

that  their  memory  of  the  events  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  had  not  been  refreshed 
by  conversation  with  the  claimant.  The 
order  proved  a  bar  to  further  action  upon 
thousands  of  meritorious  claims  in  which 
the  evidence,  obtained  by  long  and  labori- 
ous search  for  comrades,  through  years  of 
patient  toil  and  suffering,  was  sufficient  to 
secure  favorable  action.  The  abrogation  of 
this  pernicious  order  was  one  of  the  first 
aets  of  Commissioner  Evans;  and  for  it  he 
is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  thousands  of 
soldiers  and  soldiers'  widows,  whose  claims 
but  for  his  action  would  have  lain  dormant 
in  the  files  for  years  to  come. 

The  class  of  claims  most  affected  by  Order 
No.  229  were  original  claims  under  general 
laws,  based  upon  injuries  or  other  disabili- 
ties incurred  in  service  and  line  of  duty. 
The  long  delay  to  which  these  claims  had 
been  subjected  determined  the  Commis- 
sioner to  take  them  up  for  action  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  to  this  end  it  was  necessary 
to  call  a  halt  upon  action  on  increase 
claims;  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  soldiers 
who  were  pensioned  might  well  wait  for 
increase  of  pension  while  the  force  of  the 
office  was  employed  upon  the  claims  of  their 
comrades  whose  names  had  never  been 
entered  upon  the  pension  rolls. 

The  advent  of  a  Republican  Administra- 
tion filled  the  hearts  of  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  the  Board  of  Revision  with  new  hope. 

Applications  for  increase  of  pensions  and 
for  restoration  flooded  the  Bureau.  The 
records  show  232,507  applications  for  pen- 
sion filed  during  twelve  months  ending  April 
2d,  1898.  These  consist  of  original,  in- 
crease, widows,  and  accrued,  under  general 
and  new  laws. 

Toiling  under  this  accumulation  of  work, 
eighteen  hundred  clerks  in  the  various  di- 
visions into  which  the  Bureau  is  organized 
are  as  industrious  and  efficient  as  any  body 
of  men  and  women  with  whom  I  have  ever 
been  associated. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  spring  air,  with  its  subtle  stir  of 
quickening  life,  had  forced  an  entrance  Into 
the  old  library,  penetrating  through  windows 
guiltless  of  the  charwoman's  care  for  years, 
past  grime  and  cobwebs  to  the  sole  occupant 
of  the  room,  lie  rose  slowly,  inexplicably 
wearying  of  the  printed  page  before  him, 
and  took  down  another  book,  telling  himself 
in  justification  that  it  was  a  day  for  Horace. 
but  after  a  few  minutes  the  odes  proved 
charmless.  Nor  could  philosophy,  which  he 
tried  next,  chain  his  thoughts;  they  wan- 
dered speculatively  to  a  hitherto  disregarded 
volume  on  the  topmost  shelf  with  no  reason 
that  he  could  fathom  for  their  night.  The 
slender  book  in  its  brown  dress  seemed  sud- 
denly to  possess  some  charm  which  brought 
it  into  prominence  and  compelled  his  atten- 
tion. The  lash  of  curiosity  touched  him  not 
unpleasantly. 

He  returned  to  his  chair  with  the  disturber 
of  his  peace  in  his  hand  and  propped  it 
against  the  ponderous  tome  on  the  table 
while  he  polished  his  spectacles;  when  they 
were  adjusted  he  took  up  the  stranger  with 
a  tremulous  touch.  To  his  fancy  he  was  set- 
ting wide  the  door  into  some  enchanted 
world,  but  after  one  comprehensive  glance 
at  the  title  page  his  interest  waned;  the  treas- 
ures of  his  beloved  Greek  literature  found  no 
rival  in  this  dreary  treatise  on  Calvinism. 
He  pushed  the  book  away  impatiently  and, 
jostled  by  a  careless  elbow,  it  fell  to  the 
floor,  its  leaves  fluttering  open  in  harsh  pro- 
test. As  the  old  scholar  stooped— conscience- 
smitten — to  restore  it  to  the  table  he  dis- 
covered a  paper  which  had  been  jarred  from 
the  pages  lying  alongside,  and  thinking  it 
some  memoranda  left  by  a  former  student 
he  was  about  to  replace  it  in  the  book  when 
his  attention  was  arrested  despite  himself. 

The  paper  was  folded  and  sealed  and  bore 
an  address  in  a  delicately  flowing  hand;  it 
had  evidently  been  written  in  the  days  be- 
fore envelops  were  in  vogue— the  days  of  his 
own  young  manhood.  Singularly  enough 
the  superscription  read:  "  To  E.  J."  He  sat 
looking  at  it  curiously  with  strangely  ac- 
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celerated  pulse.    In  all  his  life  be  had  never 

received  a  letter  like  that;  the  simple  use  el' 
initials  argued  an  intimacy  which  he  had 
never  Known.  What  mail  matter  had  come 
his  way  mere  dry-as-dust  reports  and  sci 
entitle  articles  which  he  had  opened  with 
steady  lingers  had  always  been  directed  to 
Erasmus  Jenkinson,  Esq. 

This,  however,  was  different.  The  writing 
was  no  scholar's,  no  tradesman's  surely,  and 
not  a  child's.  A  wave  of  color  tinged  the 
professor's  face  as  his  intuition  leaped  to 
this  discovery.  The  seal,  which  represented 
two  doves  soaring  in  a  heaven  of  pale  blue 
wax  above  the  word  "  Fidelis,"  was  badly 
chipped,  and  as  he  passed  an  inquisitive  fin- 
ger over  the  surface  part  of  it  fell  away, 
leaving  a  mere  segment  to  guard  the  matter 
within.  He  dropped  the  paper,  stung  by  re- 
morse for  his  action,  then  born  of  some  inex- 
plicable longing  another  thought  appealed 
strongly  to  him. 

Since  the  closing  of  the  college  and  for  a 
long  time  before  he  had  been  the  only  fre- 
quenter of  the  library;  whoever  had  left  the 
letter  therefore  had  done  so  in  the  remote 
past  and  would  not  reclaim  it.  The  fashion  of 
the  paper  Was  old,  the  ink  was  faded.  It  was 
a  dead  message— one  that  had  failed  to  reach 
its  destination  and  if  he  replaced  it  in  those 
grim  pages  might  lie  undisturbed  for  years 
and  in  the  end  careless  eyes  would  read  it. 
Surely  it  was  his  by  right  of  discovery  and 
the  additional  right  that  it  bore  his  initials. 

The  next  instant  the  bit  of  wax  was  re- 
moved and  the  creases  in  the  thin  paper 
wrere  smoothed  out  almost  reverently.  Jen- 
kinson bent  his  head  to  read  the  faint  lines; 
after  he  had  reached  the  end  he  kept  it  still 
lowered.  Until  that  moment  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  his  life  had  missed  any- 
thing, contented  as  he  had  been  with  his 
books.  He  had  taken  a  certain  interest,  it 
it  true,  in  his  pupils,  but  as  their  number 
decreased  with  the  diminishing  fortunes  of 
the  college  he  had  felt  no  regret,  not  even  at 
their  final  going,  glad  to  be  left  undisturbed 
at  his  studies.    Of  friendship,  save  for  the 
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president  of  the  college— an  old  man  like 
himself— he  had  known  nothing;  and  love, 
as  it  touches  other  men's  lives,  he  had  read 
about  as  unthinkingly  as  a  child  will  read  of 
some  abstruse  subject.  Systems  of  philoso- 
phy had  found  a  ready  welcome  at  his  door, 
it  was  only  this  little,  every-day,  common- 
place matter  of  loving  which  had  been  ex- 
cluded. 

The  hand  holding  the  faint  musk-scented 
sheet  trembled,  the  professor's  brain  was  in 
a  whirl  as  he  read  and  re-read  the  contents. 
At  first  his  thoughts  were  vague,  but  gradu- 
ally they  became  more  definite  and  his  awk- 
ward fancy  began  to  paint  little  pictures  of 
the  girl  who  had  written  those  simple  words. 
Bits  of  his  reading  came  to  help  him,  happy 
phrases  that  had  lingered  in  his  memory 
until  from  out  the  mass  a  creature  such  as 
blind  Homer  might  have  sung  of  sprang  into 
being.  The  musty  library  was  like  a  shrine 
where  glowed  that  "  face  that  launch'd  a 
thousand  ships  and  burnt  the  topless  towers 
of  Ilium."  The  air  was  palpitant  with 
beauty.  He  stirred  in  dissatisfaction,  feeling 
unaccountably  that  the  writer  of  the  letter 
was  different  from  such  radiance,  and  sud- 
denly he  became  conscious  of  a  little,  shad- 
owy presence,  young  and  fair  like  the  blos- 
soms without.  Formless  and  featureless  as 
the  impression  was  it  was  yet  more  satisfac- 
tory than  that  other  imperious  figure  which 
slipped  away,  as  though  in  scorn  of  so  hum- 
ble a  rival.  But  it  was  just  such  a  one  who 
might  have  loved  him,  Jenkinson  assured 
himself  meekly.  He  read  the  letter  aloud 
slowly  as  if  to  strengthen  that  conviction. 
"  '  Dear:  fit  ran)  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you— 
it's  only  three  words  and  yet  it  holds  all  of 
earth  and  all  of  heaven  to  me— I  love  you. 
I  ought  to  wait  for  you  to  say  that  first,  I 
know,  but  you  are  timid,  so  I  will  give  you 
courage.  I  have  seen  this  long  time  what  is 
in  your  heart,  look  at  mine  now  and  then 
come  quickly  to  Letty.'  " 

He  sat  quite  still  in  the  gathering  darkness 
stroking  the  paper  with  gentle  fingers.  After 
a  time  he  folded  it  and  put  it  in  his  breast 
pocket,  squaring  his  shoulders  proudly  as  he 
buttoned  his  worn  coat  over  the  treasure. 
Then  he  restored  the  books  he  had  been  read- 
ing to  their  places,  letting  his  hands  hover 
momentarily  above  each  as  if  in  benediction, 


and  that  done  he  pushed  his  chair  under  the 
table  with  methodical  exactness  and  turned 
toward  the  door,  his  old  felt  hat  crashed 
beneath  his  arm.  At  the  threshold  he  paused 
and  looked  around  the  shelf-lined  room  pre- 
sided over  by  a  row  of  plaster  busts  perched 
high  in  air— the  silent  guardians  of  the 
thoughts  of  men  long  since  dust.  He  placed 
his  hat  against  his  breast  and  then  extended 
it  in  an  awkward  salute,  bringing  it  back  to 
his  heart  with  an  inclination  of  the  upper 
part  of  his  body.  The  grim  busts  regarded 
the  humble  figure  in  unmoved  calmness;  for 
thirty  years  he  had  wished  them  the  same 
voiceless  good-night  before  he  stepped 
through  the  low  door  and  locked  it  behind 
him. 

From  that  hour  life  held  a  different  mean- 
ing for  Erasmus  Jenkinson.  By  some  strange 
process  of  reasoning  he  convinced  himself 
that  the  letter  was  really  his,  and  frequent 
perusals  of  it  so  imbued  him  with  its  spirit 
as  to  make  that  belief  not  only  possible  but 
probable.  In  the  long  hours  of  dreaming 
with  which  his  days  were  now  occupied 
Letty  was  never  anything  more  than  a 
shadow  with  that  suggestiveness  of  spring— 
and  the  spring's  fairness  about  her.  And 
yet  no  one  had  ever  seemed  so  real  to  the 
professor.  A  veil,  impalpable  as  mist,  hid 
her  features  from  his  profane  gaze,  but  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  vague  consciousness 
of  something  very  sweet  and  gracious,  and 
sought  to  penetrate  no  farther. 

One  afternoon,  when  these  dreams  had 
been  in  progress  several  weeks,  as  he  was 
taking  his  way  home  he  missed  the  sense  of 
her  companionship  for  the  first  time.  He 
paused,  chilled  by  a  feeling  of  loss  which 
darkened  the  very  heavens;  then  as  swiftly 
the  thought  that  she  was  waiting  for  him 
there  filled  him  with  unspeakable  joy.  It 
was  the  crown  of  his  day  to  go  back  to  her  ! 
It  was  what  he  had  not  dared  to  think  of  be- 
fore, and  yet,  as  he  stumbled  along  in  his 
haste,  nothing  seemed  more  natural  than 
that  she,  who  had  made  his  life  glow  with 
such  happiness,  should  so  glorify  his  home. 

He  entered  his  door  with  a  feeling  of  pride 
not  unmixed  with  humility  and  went  imme- 
diately, as  was  his  custom,  to  the  little  bare 
study.  The  one  easy  chair  the  room  con- 
tained was  turned  toward  the  window;  some 
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readjustmenl  of  liousecleanlng  bad  moved  11 
from  its  usual  place  at  the  table,  but  to  the 
limn  en  Hie  threshold  ii  bad  the  appearance 
of  being  turned  for  ;i  watcher's  convenience. 
it  was  so  large,  too,  thai  \\Z  occupant  could 
be  completely  shielded  from  the  gaze  of  any 
one  entering.    His  hearl  beat  tumultuously. 

••  1*111  home,  Letty,"  he  said  softly. 

There  was  ;i  moment's  throbbing  silence, 
then  from  somewhere  quite  near,  it  seemed 
to  him,  came  the  words:  "  Welcome,  dear." 

He  crossed  the  room  with  a  happy  face. 

The  next  day  an  unusual  thing  occurred — 
the  professor  went  shopping.  It  was  not  an 
extensive  expedition,  the  purchases  being 
confined  to  one  shop  which  he  had  never 
visited  until  that  hour.  As  the  bell  above 
the  door  announced  his  entrance  a  sudden 
trepidation  seized  upon  him,  every  nerve  in 
his  body  pulsated  with  the  jangled  wire  and 
he  would  have  fled  incontinently  had  it  not 
been  for  the  appearance  of  the  shop-woman. 
He  did  not  respond  to  her  greeting,  but 
clung  to  the  small  show-case  as  if  in  need  of 
material  support,  gazing  helplessly  around. 
When  he  could  collect  his  dazed  senses  he 
made  known  his  wants  by  a  series  of  panto- 
mimic gestures.  She  seemed  to  comprehend 
him,  for  after  fumbling  over  the  contents  of  a 
box  she  finally  produced  a  large  bone  thimble 
with  eulogistic  words.  The  professor  found 
his  voice. 
"  Smaller — much  smaller,"  he  gasped. 

"  For  a  child  ?  " 

"  Er— er— not  exactly,  but  small  and  pretty 
—what  would  fit  your  little  finger,  ma'am." 

The  woman  rummaged  through  her  stock 
and  obligingly  tried  on  thimble  after  thimble 
until  a  satisfactory  silver  one  was  found. 
The  professor  took  it  into  his  capacious  palm 
and  inspected  the  simple  chasing  with  undis- 
guised delight. 

"  Needles,  ma'am,"  he  said  next. 

"  Coarse  or  fine  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  fine— fine " 

She  placed  some  little  oblong  packages  be- 
fore him  and  waited  his  further  orders. 

"  Now  what  you  sew  with,  ma'am.  What's 
that  you  call  it  ?  Cotton  ?  Yes,  some  cot- 
ton." 

"  What  number— seventy  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  no— no— not  seventy.  Eighteen  or 
twenty." 


The  shop  keeper  regarded  him  with  ill-con 
cealed   contempt     "  Yon   could   only   us< 

crowbar    with    sneh    coarse   stuff."    she   cried 

sharply;  "if  you  want  fine  ueedles  you  must 
have  cottou  to  match." 
The  professor  removed  his  hat  and  mopped 

his  brow  with  some  perturbation. 
■•  Seventy  or  eighty/'  he  murmured  half  to 

himself.     "I  don't   like  the  sound." 
She  go1   down  a  drawer  without  another 

word  and  took  out  two  small  white  spools. 

"  These  are  what  you  need."  she  said,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  will  not  tolerate  trifling. 
There  was  no  misunderstanding  her  mean- 
ing. The  professor  might  be  in  doubt  upon 
other  vexed  questions,  but  this  much  was 
clear  to  him. 

"  You  know  best,  ma'am,"  he  faltered. 
Then,  with  a  happy  inspiration,  he  added: 
"  Perhaps  the  numbers  will  come  off." 

She  pushed  a  pin  under  the  offending  bits 
of  paper  and  removed  them  deftly.  The 
wrinkled  face  of  her  customer  was  tremu- 
lous with  gratitude. 

"  You're  very  good,  ma'am.  They're  for 
somebody  quite  young,  you  see.  and  she'll 
like  them  best  so." 

"  P'raps  she'd  like  a  basket  to  hold  'em  an' 
a  cushion  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  would,  ma'am— of  course — 
I'm  grateful  to  you  for  mentioning  them." 

He  was  almost  feverish  with  impatience 
while  she  took  the  articles  from  the  window 
and  spread  them  temptingly  before  him;  that 
they  were  faded  from  long  exposure  to  the 
sun  was  unnoticed  by  his  happy  eyes.  He 
was  blind  to  all  defects,  and  when  she  added 
a  needle-book  with  a  marvellous  bird  upon 
its  cover  and  a  small  pair  of  scissors  to  the 
other  objects  he  fairly  glowed  with  pleasure. 
She  let  him  depart  then,  quite  satisfied  with 
her  own  stroke  of  luck,  and  watched  him 
from  the  door  as  he  passed  along  the  street 
holding  the  parcel  gingerly.  He  seemed  to 
be  treading  on  air. 

His  happiness,  however,  was  slight,  in 
comparison  to  the  joy  he  knew  later  when 
he  unrolled  his  purchases  and  placed  them 
upon  the  table  near  the  big  chair.  He  occu- 
pied the  only  other  chair  in  the  room;  he 
had  used  it  exclusively  for  the  past  few 
weeks  After  a  time  he  took  some  needles 
from  their  papers  and  quilted  them  into  the 
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flannel  leaf  of  the  little  needle-book,  as  the 
shop-keeper  had  shown  him,  leaving  out  one 
which  he  proceeded  to  thread.  It  was  a 
tedious  operation.  First  there  was  the  search 
for  the  infinitesimal  eye  of  the  slippery  bit  v 
of  steel,  and  then  the  passing  of  the  cotton 
through  it  was  as  hard  as  the  camel's  prog- 
ress would  have  been.  The  professor  was 
sadly  inexperienced;  his  mending  had  always 
been  the  care  of  housekeeper  or  washwoman, 
and  the  difficulties  in  this  instance  were 
well-nigh  insurmountable.  But  just  as  he 
was  owning  himself  vanquished,  the  cotton 
twisted  through  miraculously  and  two  ends 
fell  from  the  moist  and  treacherous  needle. 
The  next  moment  he  knotted  them  inex- 
tricably together  and  jabbed  the  shining 
point  into  the  fat,  little  red  heart  wTith  its 
cancerous  growth  of  green  chenille.  Then 
he  settled  back  as  comfortably  as  might  be, 
thrilling  with  content. 

How  home-like  it  seemed  to  have  the  bas- 
ket and  its  little  implements  standing  there  ! 
Presently  it  grew  too  dark  for  even  the  most 
industrious  seamstress  to  sew  longer,  and  he 
moved  his  chair  nearer  that  other  one,  touch- 
ing the  cushioned  arm  with  gently  reverent 
fingers.  He  was  recalled  from  his  dreams 
by  the  summons  to  supper,  and  rising,  stum- 
bled drearily  to  the  cheerless  dining-room. 
There  the  dreadful  loneliness  of  his  sur- 
roundings chilled  him  afresh.  Even  the 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  elderly  servant, 
who  ruled  him  with  a  rod  of  iron,  was  some 
slight  comfort. 

"  Hannah,"  he  said  at  last,  after  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  speak  which  her 
glassy  stare  had  reduced  to  silence,  "  I— I'm 
expecting  a  f— friend  any  t— time  now,  so 
you'd  better  keep  a  p — place  set  opposite 
mine." 

Then  he  fled  precipitately  from  the  room. 

Several  weeks  later  a  visitor,  coming  one 
evening  to  the  professor's  gate,  found  Han- 
nah resting  there  after  what  she  was  pleased 
to  term  a  hard  day's  work.  He  paused  with 
an  inquiry. 

"  Is  the  professor  home  ?  There's  no  light 
in  his  room." 

"  He's  in,  sir,"  the  woman  answered,  recog- 
nizing the  old  president  of  the  college.  "  He's 
taken  to  sittin'  in  the  dark  lately.  He's 
given    over    readin',    an'    about    time,    too. 


"Faint  noways  good  for  a  man  to  be  forever 
porin'  over  books.'' 

"lie's  not  ill?  I've  been  away  from 
Kiugsliaven  the  past  fortnight,  but  he 
seemed  fairly  well  when  1  left — 

"  No.  sir,  he  ain't  ill,  and  yet  I  don't  think 
he'll  be  with  us  long.  He's  different,  some- 
how. He  looks  kinder  uplifted  an'  he  holds 
his  head  sometimes  as  ef  he  was  listenin'  to 
things  we  can't  hear.  Then,  too,  he's  always 
bringin'  in  flowers— him  that  never  in  the 
thirty  years  I've  known  him  did  sech  a  thing 
before.  I  can't  make  it  out,  unless  it's  the 
general  breakin'-up " 

"  I'll  step  in  and  see  him,"  the  president  in- 
terrupted anxiously.  "  It's  unnecessary  to 
announce  me." 

He  turned  and  hastened  up  the  little  path 
to  the  quiet  house;  the  door  was  open  and  a 
lamp  was  burning  dimly  in  the  hall.  He 
went  along  the  passage  to  the  study,  pausing 
on  the  threshold.  There  was  the  sound  of 
voices  within,  of  a  voice  rather,  but  the 
words  were  too  low  to  be  distinguishable. 
He  peered  curiously  into  the  room  where,  by 
the  hall  light,  he  could  discern  the  profes- 
sor's gaunt  figure  sitting  erect  near  the  large 
chair  which,  turned  as  it  was  from  the  door 
might  screen  some  neighbor  who,  unknown 
to  Hannah,  had  slipped  in  for  a  chat.  The 
president  coughed  discreetly.  "  Jenkinson," 
he  said. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  the 
professor,  in  an  unsteady  voice,  cried  out: 
"  Who's  there  ?  " 

"  It's  I— Edwardes  Jennings.  Are  you 
alone  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  Jennings— Jennings— come  in.  Yes. 
I'm  alone,  quite  alone.  What  a  preposterous 
question  to  ask,  man.  Who  should  be  with 
me  ?  " 

"  I  fancied  I  heard  talking." 
"Talking— hm!    I    often    talk    to    myself. 
Here  take  my  chair— no,  not  that— that — that 
is  broken.    There!  I'll  push  it  out  of  the  way 
and  you  sit  here." 

The  visitor  seated  himself  as  directed  and 
Jenkinson  took  up  his  position  on  the  win- 
dow sill.  He  made  no  offer  to  get  a  light. 
The  summer  dusk  was  pleasanter.  It  was 
full,  too,  of  a  sweet  fragrance  which  at  first 
the  president  thought  came  from  without. 
Then  he  remembered  what  Hannah  had  said 
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concerning  his  old  friend's  sudden  fondness 
for  flowers  ;in<i  realized  thai  they  were  close 
:ii  hand.  As  ins  eyes  grew  accustomed  to 
the  dark  he  distinguished  the  outline  of  a 
small  vase  on  the  table  holding  a  shadowy 

bunch  Of  roses. 

"I  came  home  this  noon,"  he  said,  break- 
ing the  silence,  "and  strolled  oul  with  my 
pipe  after  supper  determined  to  hunt  yon  up. 
Has  life  been  using  yon  well  ?" 

"  Very  well." 

"  It  isn't  such  a  bad  thing  despite  our 
grumbling,  yet  it  has  its  disappointments; 
we  can  none  of  us  escape  them.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  quit  ourselves  like  men.  Now  that 
you  are  nearing  the  end,  old  comrade,  has  it 
been  good  to  you  ?  " 

Jenkinson  stirred  a  little. 

"  Very  good,"  he  said  simply,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause.    "  And  to  you  ?  " 

"  Fairly  good,  fairly— not  as  I  dreamed  in 
early  manhood,  but  we  speedily  learn  the 
futility  of  making  our  dreams  realities  in 
this  working-day  world — we  live  in  a  prac- 
tical age,  sir,  and  dreams  are  shadows.  The 
failure  of  the  college  has  been  a  sore  trial, 
for  I  put  my  best  into  the  work.  I  often 
question  if  another  hand  would  have  shaped 
things  differently." 

"  It  must  have  failed  in  any  event " 

"  That's  how  I  console  myself.  The  re- 
sult surely  can  be  traced  to  the  decrease  of 
prosperity  in  Kingshaven,— everything  here 
has  gone  to  ruin.  How,  then,  could  we  ex- 
pect to  attract  students  to  us  ?  Well,  the 
end  is  at  hand.  A  syndicate  is  forming  to 
purchase  the  college-buildings  for  a  home  for 
disabled  firemen." 

"  And— the— library  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  the  library  is  to  be  sold  at  auction. 
I  say,  Jenkinson,  no  one  knows  those  books 
as  you  do.  Have  you  ever  chanced  upon  a 
paper  stowed  awTay  in  one  of  them  ?  " 

"  What  kind  of  a  paper  ?  " 

"  An  old  letter  bearing  my  initials."  The 
president  w^aited  a  moment  for  his  compan- 
ion to  speak,  then  he  went  on  with  some  dis- 
appointment apparent  in  his  tones:  "  Of 
course  it's  only  a  supposition  that  it's  there, 
but  I  told  Farringford  I'd  look.  You  remem- 
him,  he  was  in  our  class,  a  quiet,  self-ab- 
sorbed fellow  V    No  ?    Well,  I  met  him  last 


week  and  we  had  a  talk  over  old  days.  He's 
like  us  now  white  haired  and  stoops.  It 
isn't   much  Of  a  Story,   but    I      I   loved  hi- 

ter.  They  used  to  live  al  Toynbee  and  I 
would  tramp  over  there  to  Bee  her.  She  was 
like — oh  !  1  can't  And  any  comparison  and 
you  wouldn't   understand    she   was  like  no 

one  or  nothing  but  just  herself:  I  was  a 
timid  lover,  afraid  to  risk  ray  happiness  by 
a  declaration.  Her  people,  too,  were  richer 
than  mine,  and  I  thought  that  might  make 
some  difference.  But  she  divined  my  feel- 
ings and  wrote  me,  telling  me  she  loved  me 
and  bidding  me  come  to  her.  And  that  let- 
ter, sir,  1  never  received.  She  entrusted  it 
to  her  brother  for  me  and  he  mislaid  it; 
then,  thinking  it  merely  an  invitation  to  sup- 
per, such  as  he  had  often  brought  me,  he 
gave  it  verbally,  and  I  told  him  to  tell  her  I 
couldn't  come.  My  God!  I  said  I  couldn't 
come " 

The  professor  did  not  speak  as  his  guest's 
bitter  voice  fell  into  silence  He  could  think 
of  nothing  to  say.  He  was  only  conscious 
that  the  summer  night  had  turned  very  chill. 

"  The  next  morning  I  wTas  summoned  un- 
expectedly away,"  the  president  resumed. 
"  My  father  wras  dangerously  ill.  He  died 
shortly  after  my  arrival  home  and  I  re- 
mained with  my  people  a  fortnight  or  so. 
When  I  returned  here  Farringford  had  left 
college  for  an  extended  tour  in  Europe.  His 
going  made*  but  slight  difference  to  me,  as 
we  were  never  close  friends.  I  missed  him 
chiefly  on  Letty's  account;  it  made  her  seem 
farther  away.  It  is  strange  now  to  think 
how^  everything  conspired  in  those  days  to 
separate  us,  though  it  only  proves  that  we 
are  but  puppets  dancing  to  whatever  tune 
Fate's  hand  directs.  More  than  two  months 
elapsed  after  she  sent  that  letter  before  we 
met.  Then  one  afternoon  I  started  for  her 
home,  but  before  I  reached  there  I  saw  her 
pony-carriage  standing  in  Toynbee' s  princi- 
pal street.  As  I  neared  it  she  came  out  of  a 
shop  and  I  sprang  to  meet  her— my  heart's 
secret  on  my  lips— and  she  looked  at  me  with 
no  recognition  in  her  glance— I  might  have 
been  a  stone  instead  of  a  man.  The  next 
instant  she  drove  off  with  a  great  clatter. 
To  this  day  1  can  never  see  a  cloud  of  dust 
rising  in  the  road  without  a  sudden  stricture 
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at  my  heart  such  as  1  experienced  thai  time 
when  all  my  castles  came  tumbling  earth 

wards. 

"I  turned  the  page  on  which  that  sorrow- 
was  written  long  ago,"  the  old  man  con- 
tinued after  a  considerable  pause.  "  I  made 
other  ties— knew  a  moderate  amount  of  con- 
tent, though  it  never  reached  the  high-water 
mark  of  that  dead-and-gone  happiness.  My 
meeting  with  Farringford  recently  woke  sad 
memories,  and  when  he  touched  those  sears 
they  throbbed  with  pain.  It  seems  that 
one  day,  in  these  later  years,  she  told 
him  why  she  had  put  me  from  her 
life.  It  was  all  clear  to  him  then.  In  a 
moment  he  remembered  every  detail  con- 
cerning the  letter— what  he  had  done,  what 
I  had  said  in  my  ignorance.  And  the  ac- 
count moved  her  to  tears.  Her  heart  was 
like  that,  my  little  Letty— so  gentle— so  ten- 
der  "  His  voice  broke;  he  waited  a  mo- 
ment to  steady  it. 

"  There  was  sorrow  on  both  sides,  but  I 
never  dreamed  she  suffered.  She  made  a 
brave  tight  all  through,  Farringford  said, 
and  kept  her  sunny  nature  to  the  end.  For 
the  end  has  come  for  her.  And — and — she 
formed  no  other  ties,  her  home  was  in  the 
homes  of  other  people,  her  children  the  chil- 
dren of  others.  Well— well— the  world  is  full 
of  just  such  broken  stories— little,  pitiful 
romances  that  start  gloriously  enough  and 
then  fade  while  life  is  still  young.  We  don't 
know  why  or  wherefore— such  questions 
leave  us  dumb." 

The  president  rose  stiffly  and  stretched 
himself. 

"  I  hope  your  chair  will  be  mended  before 
1  come  again,"  he  said,  with  a  forced  laugh. 
"  '  Methinks  upon  such  stools  as  these  ye 
damned  do  sit  in  hell.'  You're  careless  of 
your  comfort  professor.  I  must  give  Han- 
nah the  hint.  Now,  if  you'd  only  married 
years  ago  you  might  have  had  somebody  to 
look  after  you  in  your  old  age.  My  daughter 
bless  her!— is  eyes  and  hands  to  me.  Oh, 
about  that  paper— Farringford  has  a  dim  rec- 
ollection of  slipping  it  into  some  theological 
book  he  was  reading  in  the  library.  He 
thinks  there  is  a  chance  of  finding  it  even  at 


this  late  day.     You're  sure  you  haven't  seen 
it  V  " 
"  Seen  ii  ?     No— no- 

"1  must  Institute  a  search,  then,  myself. 
There's  no  rekindling  dead  tires,  but  I  wani 
the  letter  my  little  girl  wrote  for  old  times' 
sake.    Good-night." 

The  professor  sat  quite  motionless  for 
hours  after  his  guest's  departure  enveloped  in 
darkness,  finally  lie  rose  and,  lighting  the 
lamp,  east  its  gleams  seareliingly  around. 
There  was  no  hint,  in  the  room,  of  that  other 
presence  whose  nearness  had  been  so  real 
to  him.  The  chair  in  the  corner  was  vacant, 
nor  could  any  effort  of  his  imagination  re- 
create that  shadowy  occupant  again.  It  had 
fled  with  averted  face  at  his  unworthy  act. 
He  was  alone. 

He  put  the  lamp  down  wearily  and  took 
from  an  inner  pocket  the  worn,  flat  case 
which,  contained  the  letter.  He  opened  it 
for  the  last  time,  he  told  himself  in  justifica- 
tion, but  shame  and  remorse  blinded  him; 
he  could  not  see  a  word.  What  was  written 
there  was  for  Jennings'  sight.  He  felt  him- 
self convicted  of  an  unpardonable  desecra- 
tion, and  without  another  glance  at  its  con- 
tents he  thrust  the  paper  into  an  envelop, 
which  he  addressed  to  his  old  friend.  If  Jen- 
nings wondered  at  the  broken  seal  within 
he  would  think  it  the  accident  of  time  or  the 
act  of  some  curious  hand.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  explanations.  Despite  his 
friendship,  Jenkinson  knew,  he  would  not 
understand. 

The  east  was  full  of  the  radiance  of  a  new 
day  as  the  professor,  with  a  bulky  parcel  in 
one  hand  and  a  bunch  of  faded  roses  in  the 
other,  left  his  quiet  house.  He  came  back 
some  hours  later  without  either.  On  his 
way  to  his  room  he  encountered  Hannah 
coming  down  to  her  work.  She  looked  at 
him  curiously,  realizing  keenly  how  old  and 
broken  he  seemed  in  the  pitiless  morning- 
light.  He  passed  her  abstractedly  without 
a  word,  then  he  turned  back. 

"You  n— needn't  fix  that  other  place  again," 
he  stammered.  "  M— my  friend  is  not  coming 
—I  shall  henceforth  be  alone." 

Plainfikld,  N.  J. 
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I    do   not    place   much    confidence    In   all 

the  statistics  presented  from  time  to  time  on 
this  subject  in  the  public  press.  When  con- 
fronted with  certain  statistics,  one  always 
wants  to  know  who  has  been  gathering  them 
and  what  the  precise  pon.it  is  that  he  wants 
to  prove  by  them.  Even  persons  who  want 
to  serve  a  good  cm  use  have  been  known  to 
collect  what  they  call  facts  and  present  them 
in  a  way  that  has  been  quite  misleading. 
There  was  once  a  beggar  who  sat  by  the 
wayside  and  solicited  alms  by  parading  his 
infirmities  on  a  conspicuous  poster,  after 
this  fashion:  "  Here  sits  an  old  soldier;  one 
leg.  four  scars,  five  children— total,  10."  He 
reminds  us  of  a  good  many  of  our  amateur 
statisticians  and  the  inconsequential  and  il- 
logical way  in  which  they  string  their  figures 
together. 

But  passing  over  all  mitigating  considera- 
tions, the  stern  fact  remains  that  our 
churches  to-day  do  not  appeal  to  men  to  that 
extent  and  with  that  magnetic  force  that  we 
could  desire.  Many  reasons  for  this  state  of 
affairs  are  broached;  but  they  all  may  be 
classified,  in  my  judgment,  under  three 
heads:  1,  The  superficial  and  partial  reasons; 
2,  collateral  and,  as  far  as  they  go,  weighty 
reasons,  though  not  entirely  explanatory  of 
the  situation;    3,  the  main  reason. 

Adverting  to  the  first  class,  I  mention  the 
reasons  which,  in  my  judgment,  do  not  in 
any  measure  account  for  the  situation,  and 
which  are  more  in  the  nature  of  excuses 
offered  by  non-church-goers  for  the  non-ful- 
filment of  a  duty  than  they  are  genuine 
causes  of  non-attendance.  We  are  fre- 
quently told,  for  instance,  that  the  quality 
of  the  preaching  is  not  sufficiently  high  to 
attract  men  whose  minds  are  vigorous  and 
who  keep  abreast,  to  some  extent,  with  the 
progress  the  world  is  making  in  all  depart- 
ments of  thought.  Its  sufficient  disproof  is 
the  fact  that  every  great  city  has,  at  least, 
a  few  preachers  who  are  certainly  strong 
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enough  to  satisfy  the  most  masculine  mind 
and  brilliant  enough  to  attract  men  who  care 
anything  whatever  for  a  fine  piece  of  plat- 
form address.  If  one  is  looking  for  stimulus. 
help,  uplift,  he  could  obtain  it  ;it  any  one  of  a 
score  of  churches  in  Boston,  New  York.  Chi- 
cago, or  in  the  hundreds  of  smaller  places 
throughout  the  country  where  the  preaching 
maintains  the  best  traditions  of  the  New 
England  pulpit.  -I  admit  that  the  average 
minister  may  not  always  be  interesting  in 
his  sermonic  work.  This  is  because  the  min- 
istry, like  every  other  calling,  draws  to  itself 
a  great  many  average  men,  who,  on  the 
whole,  preach  Sunday  after  Sunday  quite  as 
well  as  we  could  expect,  better  than  a  good 
many  of  us  who  criticise  them  could  preach 
were  we  asked  to  confront  the  same  audi- 
ence ninety  or  a  hundred  times  a  year. 
Better  preaching  we  should  all  like  to  have, 
but  better  preaching  will  never  solve  our 
problem. 

Another  alleged  reason  is  that  the 
churches  are  cold  and  formal:  This  fact 
does  operate  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  to 
deter  men  from  going  to  church,  or  to  pre- 
vent their  allying  themselves  with  it  when 
once  they  are  brought  within  its  portals; 
but  we  can  reply,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  in  every  sizable 
community  some  that  are  not  open  to  this 
charge— that  do  welcome  the  stranger  and 
urge  him  to  come  again.  What  has  all  this 
discussion  of  the  last  ten  years  amounted  to. 
all  this  outcry  for  greater  cordiality,  unless 
our  churches  have  really  made  a  decided 
gain  in  this  particular  ?  Perhaps  we  have 
not  gone  so  far  in  modern  methods  as  that 
church  down  in  Maine,  which,  it  is  said, 
placed  a  nickel-in-the-slot  machine  in  its 
vestibule,  and  when  the  stranger  entered 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  put  a  nickel  in  the 
slot  and  a  hand  would  come  out  and  grasp 
his  in  friendly  greeting.  But  there  are  com- 
paratively few  churches  where  the  stranger 
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is  thrust  off  in  a  side  pew  or  kept  standing 
for  some  time  before  even  a  meagre  curtesy 
is  offered  him. 

The  third  superficial  reason  alleged,  this 
time  not  by  non-church-goers,  but  by  some 
of  us  inside  the  fold,  is  that  the  carnal  heart, 
by  which  we  mean  the  natural  depravity  of 
men,  is  what  keeps  them  from  going  reg- 
ularly to  the  house  of  the  Lord.  We  know 
too  many  good  men  who  refrain  from  reg- 
ular church  attendance  to  allow  us  to  con- 
sider that  their  indifference  to  the  privileges 
of  the  sanctuary  is  due,  primarily,  to  a  moral 
slant  in  them. 

Clearing  the  ground  of  these  three  inade- 
quate reasons,  let  us  pass  to  one  or  two  co- 
operating causes,  which,  in  my  opinion,  ac- 
count in  part  for  the  relatively  small  hold 
which  the  church  has  on  men.  The  first  is 
the  change  in  Sunday  observances,  which 
has  come  about  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  Where  once  the  church  bell  and 
groups  of  reverent  families  wending  their 
way  toward  the  house  of  God,  and  careful 
instruction  at  the  family  fireside,  and  books, 
papers  and  magazines  of  a  distinctively  re- 
ligious cast,  were  the  things  most  in  evidence 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  we  behold  now  the  Sun- 
day newspaper  of  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
pages;  we  hear  the  whir  of  the  bicycle;  we 
see  parks  crowded  with  people  making  holi- 
day; we  note  the  visiting  back  and  forth 
among  even  Christian  families.  Now  all 
this  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  general 
public  and,  in  fact,  of  the  Christian  public, 
toward  Sunday  does  affect  church  attend- 
ance; and  the  push  of  modern  life  is  so 
strenuous  and  so  constant  that  the  average 
man,  wearied  with  the  routine  of  the  week, 
welcomes  the  freedom  and  the  physical  re- 
freshment of  Sunday  as  never  before. 

This  change  in  Sabbath  observance  is 
rooted  in  a  changed  conception  of  religion, 
which  in  turn  contributes  another  influence 
toward  the  comparative  indifference  toward 
the  church;  that  is,  in  these  later  days  we 
have  all  come  to  see  that  religion  is  not 
necessarily  altogether  dependent  on  one's  re- 
lation to  a  church;  that  he  may  be  a  good 
man  and  a  Christian  man  without  allying 
himself  with  the  church.  He  need  not  own 
a  pew;  he  need  not  sign  a  creed;  indeed,  he 
need  not  go  inside  the  church  door  from  one 


year's  end  to  another;  and  still  he  may  be 
bound  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  nay,  he 
may,  Indeed,  be  already  in  it.  It  is  true  that 
a  high  degree  «»l  spiritual  life  may  not  be 
pected  from  men  who  fail  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  ol  Cod's  house;  and. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  find  a  great 
deal  of  Christianity  lying  around  loose  in  I  he 
community  unattached  to  any  church;  but 
our  conceptions  of  Christian  truth  and 
Christian  life  force  us  to  make  room  in  our 
thought  for  the  existence  of  Christian  life 
and  purpose  apart  from  reliance  upon  those 
external  agencies  upon  which  we  depend 
and  which  we  wonder  that  any  one  can  neg- 
lect, and  as  to  which  we  are  confldenl  that 
one  who  neglects  them  does  it  at  his  peril. 

But  the  chief  reason,  in  my  judgment,  for 
the  non-attendance  of  men  upon  churches  is 
their  real  lack  of  interest  in  the  things  for 
which  the  Church  stands.  Sherlock  Holmes's 
theory  of  knowledge  is  not  altogether  un- 
philosophical.  That  clever  detective  held 
that  every  new  fact  or  idea  which  enters  the 
human  mind  displaces  one  already  there.  So 
he  cumbered  himself  with  nothing  that  did 
not  relate  to  his  special  calling.  In  fact,  he 
took  pains  not  to  imbibe  any  facts  or  ideas 
which  would  not  help  him  in  tracing  the 
criminal  to  his  lair.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
when  the  mind  is  full  of  other  things— busi- 
ness, society,  clubs,  yachting,  wheeling, 
scientific  pursuit^— and  when  all  these  things 
command  one's  largest  devotion,  the  things 
of  the  spiritual  life  vanish  into  the  back- 
ground. Here  is  the  club  man,  for  instance, 
the  unattached  man  that  we  find  in  every 
community  and  in  larger  numbers,  perhaps, 
than  ever  before.  He  may  have  been  trained 
to  go  to  church,  or  he  may  have  been  over- 
trained in  this  direction,  so  that  now  he  is 
reacting  from  the  strict  regulations  of  his 
youth;  or.  maybe  he  has  never  been  trained 
to  go  to  church.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
when  the  duties  of  his  profession  or  business 
are  discharged,  a  good  dinner,  a  cigar,  a  fast 
horse,  a  row  on  the  river,  or  a  pleasant  hour 
or  two  of  social  chat  with  congenial  friends, 
tills  up  the  measure  of  his  ambition. 

Take  a  look  at  the  other  extreme  the 
weary  wage-earner.  If  he  be  a  Roman 
Catholic  who  is  still  loyal  to  the  faith  in 
which  he  was  reared,  the  church  will  still 
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draw  him  Cor  ;ii  least  one  or  two  services, 
Its  theory  of  Sabbath  observance  allowing 
him  to  make  Sunday  a  holiday  as  well  :is  a 
holy  day;  but  if  he  be  a  recreant  Roman 
Catholic,  or  if  be  be  a  Protestant,  with  no 
wife  or  relative  Influential  enough  to  get  hiin 
to  church,  he,  too,  has  things  enough  to  (Mi- 
gross  his  attention,  though  of  a  rather  differ- 
ent order,  perhaps,  from  what  interests  the 
club  man,  and  to  remove  to  a  distance  the 
thought  of  a  church  and  his  relation  to  it. 
it  does  not  follow  that  either  of  these  typical 
persons  Is  a  sceptic,  agnostic,  or  hostile  to 
established  Christianity.  He  is  simply  in- 
different to  it.  It  does  not  come  within  the 
range  of  his  life  any  more  than  in  the  case 
of  many  'good  people  the  startling  attrac- 
tions of  the  theatres  exercise  any  controlling 
power.  Here  I  believe  we  are  at  the  kernel 
of  the  problem. 

We  should  like  better  preaching,  more  at- 
tractive churches,  ministers  who  touch  up 
more  frequently  and  sympathetically  against 
business  men  in  the  strife  of  their  worldly 
activities.    But  the  problem  remains  to  be- 


get :m  interest   in  the  average  non-church 
goer  in  the  needs  of  the  spiritual  life. 

for  this  we  must  go  kick  to  the  old  hand- 
picking  method.  We  musl  soli. -it  men  one 
i>.\  one.    There  is  no  other  way.    We  may  talk 

to  the  end  of  the  century  about   methods  and 

about  the  problem.      But  it  may  be  time  to 
act  on  the  principle  which  governed  the  pro 
found  Squeers  in  the  conduct  of  his  school: 

"When  a  boy  knows  a  thing  he  goes  and 
does  it."  We  ought  to  know  personally  sonic 
Of  the  persons  in  regard  to  whom  we 
t  heorize  so  much;  and  If  the  <  Ihurch  of  Jesus 
Christ  means  anything  to  us.  If  we  get  any- 
thing from  its  ministrations  and  its  sacra- 
ments, if  Ave  believe  that,  despite  its  frailties 
and  inconsistencies,  it  is  the  divinest  insti- 
tution that  the  world  possesses  to-day;  then 
let  us  go  out  after  other  men,  not  men  in  the 
lump,  but  John  Smith  and  Peter  Jones  and 
Michael  Moriarty.  Given  sufficient  tact  and 
persistence  Ave  shall  find  some  way  to  induce 
them  to  come  to  God's  house  and  then  to 
cast  in  their  lot  with  His  people. 

Boston,  Mass. 


GUNS   THAT   WORK   THEMSELVES. 


BY    PARK    BENJAMIN. 


To  any  one  who  has  ev^r  fired  a  gun  and 
felt  and  seen  the  instantaneous  effect  of  the 
explosion,  nothing  may  seem  more  incredi- 
ble than  the  assertion  that  it  is  possible  to 
harness  this  suddenly  developed  force,  to 
compel  it  not  merely  to  throw  a  bullet  but  to 
perform  every  operation  necessary  to  feed, 
load  and  fire  the  gun,  so  that  the  barrel  con- 
tinues automatically  to  pour  forth  a  stream 
of  projectiles  so  long  as  a  supply  of  ammu- 
nition is  continuously  provided.  But  it  was 
a  gun  of  this  kind  which  from  the  deck  of 
the  "  Gloucester  "  literally  swept  the  Span- 
ish sailors  from  the  torpedo  boats  "  Furor  " 
and  "  Pluton  "—and  again,  more  guns  of  this 
kind  in  the  hands  of  the  British  mowed 
down  the  advancing  dervishes  before  they 
could  get  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
defending  line;  and  if  the  great  armies  of 
England  and  France  should  go  to  war  the 
destruction  of  life  these  guns  will  cause  may 


well  be  more  appalling  than  the  world  has  yet 
known.  They  are  now  more  than  any  other 
the  characteristic  weapon  of  the  end  of  the 
century.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to 
explain  how  these  guns  came  into  existence, 
what  they  are,  and  briefly,  how  their  mech- 
anism is  literally  made  to  shoot  itself  into 
continuous  operation  by  intermittent  blasts 
of  burning  gas  compelled  to  act  round  a 
corner. 

Everybody  knows— and  perhaps  has  found 
out  some  time  at  the  expense  of  a  black  and 
blue  shoulder— that  guns  kick.  So  also 
every  one  who  has  held  a  burning  Roman 
candle  in  his  hand  has  felt  the  back  pressure 
of  the  escaping  gas— and  the  sudden  recoil 
when  the  balls  jump  out— and,  of  course, 
when  a  rocket  is  fired  there  is  the  same  rear- 
ward pressure  of  the  fiery  blast  hurling  the 
light  case  and  stick  high  up  in  the  air.  Now 
the  earliest  utilization  of  this  back  action  in 
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a  gun  is  probably  as  old  as  the  invention  of 
cannon— for  even  when  they  were  first  pnt 
on  board  ship  they  were  held  at  their  ports 
by  a  band  of  heavy  rope  which  was  fastened 
at  its  ends  to  bolts  on  the  inside  of  the  vessel 
and  passed  around  the  breech  of  the  gun. 
When  the  piece  was  tired  and  recoiled,  the 
extent  of  its  movement  was  limited  by  the 
rope  breeching  so  that  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
(Mine  just  within  the  port,  and  hence  the 
people  who  loaded  and  cleaned  the  piece 
could  easily  get  at  it  to  do  so  without  lean- 
ing out  through  the  port  and  so  exposing 
their  bodies.  In  this  way  the  recoil  of  the 
cannon  was  utilized  to  carry  it  bodily  into 
a  convenient  loading  position,  and  this  was 
done  on  Drake's  ships,  and  later  on  Nelson's 
ships,  and  later  still  on  Farragut's  ships— 
;uid  possibly  we  may  have  some  old  smooth 
bores  afloat  to-day  controlled  in  the  same 
manner.  Of  course,  since  "action  and  re- 
action are  equal  and  in  opposite  directions," 
the  kick  of  a  modern  12  or  13  inch  gun  is 
tremendously  powerful,  and  hydraulic  cylin- 
ders are  interposed  to  reduce  both  its  shock 
and  its  extent;  but  the  strain  ultimately  gets 
to  the  structure  of  the  vessel,  and  the  limit  of 
the  capability  of  battle  ships  to  withstand 
it  is  one  of  the  still  unsettled  questions. 

Nobody,  however,  thought  of  any  other  use 
of  the  explosion  of  a  gun  until  about  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  then  in  Eng- 
land a  queer  cannon  was  contrived  which 
had  two  parallel  barrels  oppositely  placed 
and  which  used  the  reaction  of  its  discharge 
to  whirl  itself  on  a  vertical  pivot,  so  that 
while  the  loaded  barrel  was  pointed  to  the 
enemy  the  empty  one  pointed  to  you,  and 
you  were  then  supposed  to  be  loading  it,  and 
every  time  the  gun  went  off  it  reversed  the 
position  of  the  barrels.  If  it  ever  was  built 
it  must  have  been  an  impartially  dangerous 
weapon  to  every  one  on  the  horizon. 

Then  that  great  inventor,  Sir  Henry  Bes- 
semer, evolved  an  idea  which  had  hidden  in 
it  a  shadowy  suggestion  of  the  future.  It  is 
curious  to  note  how  a  master  mind  such  as 
his  went  far  beyond  the  actual  limitations 
whiqh  the  state  of  knowledge  concerning 
ammunition  and  guns  at  the  time  imposed 
on  him.  He  contrived  a  cannon  which  blew 
back  a  plunger  closing  the  rear  end  of  the 
barrel  and  that  worked  hydraulic  machinery 


to  compress  air,  and  the  compressed  air 
threw  ilic  plunger  forward  again,  and  mean- 
while a  cartridge  tumbled  in  front  of  it 
through  a  hole  in  the  gun  and  so  became 
pushed  into  the  bore.  But  there  were  no 
metallic  cartridges  in  those  days,  and  firing 
the  charges  was  done  very  differently  from 
now,  and  Bessemer's  gun,  so  far  as  I  know. 
never  existed  anywhere  save  In  his  printed 
description  of  it.  It  was  just  a  dream  by  a 
un.it  genius  oJ  what  he  would  like  to  do- 
not  what  he  did  or  ever  knew  how  to  do. 

Then  the  American  inventor  got  to  work. 
The  breech  loading  rifle  was  new  to  him  in 
the  early  fifties,  and  it  was  a  tremendous 
advance  beyond  the  old  muzzle  loader.  So 
he  embroidered  it,  so  to  speak,  with  all  sorts 
of  odd  embellishments,  and  among  others 
with  a  short  section  of  the  barrel  hinged  at 
its  rear  end  so  that  you  could  tilt  it  up  and 
drop  the  charge  into  the  mouth  of  the 
pocket,  and  then  turn  it  back  in  line  with  the 
rest  of  the  barrel.  Now,  that  genius  pro- 
vided a  spring  to  throw  up  the  end  of  his 
charge  pocket,  and  then  he  made  a  hole  in 
the  side  of  the  gun  barrel  through  which 
when  the  gun  was  fired  a  little  of  the  explo- 
sion escaped  and  pressed  a  button  which  let 
the  spring  go. 

After  that  for  nearly  twenty  years— all 
through  the  period  of  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion and  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  the 
Russo-Turkish  war,  when  military  inven- 
tions were  legion,  and  when  every  possible 
notion  was  exploited  to  its  utmost— past  the 
epoch  of  simple  breech  loaders  and  into  that 
of  the  magazine  and  the  repeating  guns- 
past  the  days  of  cast  iron  smooth  bore  can- 
non and  into  those  of  the  great  rifles  and 
machine  guns  and  nearly  to  those  of  the 
"  quick  fires  " — still  nobody  thought  to  do 
anything  further  with  the  explosion  except 
to  throw  shot  and  shell. 

Then  came  more  indecisive  groping— the 
recoil  was  made  to  cock  the  gun— and  then 
not  only  to  throw  back  the  hammer  but  to 
open  a  swinging  breech— this  in  a  small  arm 
—and  that  was  all.  That  was  as  far  as  the 
world  had  gone  in  the  way  of  making  guns 
work  themselves.  But  meanwhile  it  had  been 
very  busy  perfecting  a  class  of  guns  which 
would  do  wonderful  things  provided  you 
worked  them  yourself— that  is,  guns  which 
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would  deliver  ;i  bail  of  bullets,  or  even  of  fairly 
Large  shells,  and  require  nothing  of  the  oper- 
ator Imii  ;i  supply  of  8 minim ii ion,  and  plenty 
of  muscle  wherewith  t<>  turn  a  crank  01 
work  a  lover.  The  mitrailleuse  began  to  cut 
great  swaths  into  the  close  formation  of  the 
armies  at  Worth  and  Gravelotte  the  Gat- 
lings  went  camel-back  with  the  English  into 
Egypt,  the  Hotchkiss  revolving  caunon  set- 
tled disputes  and  disputants  in  the  South 
American  squabbles— and  the  crack  of  the 
trusty  Winchester  contributed  to  the  speed- 
ier evanescence  of  our  own  already  vanish- 
ing redskins.  And  these  were  the  last  re- 
finements in  guns  which  you  worked.  The 
very  next  step  beyond  was  the  gun  which 
worked  itself— not  a  part  of  itself,  observe, 
as  by  merely  setting  a  hammer,  or  opening 
a  breech— but  by  doing  everything,  getting 
a  cartridge,  putting  it  into  the  barrel,'  cock- 
ing the  hammer,  firing,  pulling  out  the  old 
shell,  putting  in  the  new  one,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  cycle,  and  doing  every 
bit  of  it  moreover  between  each  explosion 
and  the  one  next  following. 

How  rapidly?  Ordinarily  from  250  to  600 
times  per  minute— but  as  a  tour  de  force- 
quite  practicable  but  somewhat  severe  on 
the  gun— at  the  rate  of  2000  times  per 
minute.  This  perhaps  does  not  convey  quite 
an  adequate  idea.  Let  me  put  it  another 
way.  The  speed  of  a  bullet  such  as  is  fired 
is  say  2,000  feet  during  the  first  second  after 
leaving  the  gun.  Now  suppose  you  are  the 
target  and  distant  that  far  from  the  muzzle. 
One  second  after  the  gun  is  fired  the  first 
bullet  will  strike  you.  There  will  then  be  at 
that  instant  thirty-three  following  bullets  in 
the  air  coming  at  you— and  before  the  second 
second  is  ended  you  will  be  hit  by  all  of  them 
and  another  batch  of  thirty-three  will  be  in 
flight.  Or  if  after  the  first  second  the  bul- 
lets could  all  be  stopped  in  mid  air  and  you 
walked  toward  the  gun  you  would  find  a 
suspended  bullet  about  every  6  feet. 

To  return  to  the  progress  of  invention. 
There  were  the  old  gropings  after  some  way 
to  utilize  the  recoil  of  the  gun,  which,  of 
course,  had  come  to  nothing.  There  were 
the  machine  guns  at  a  high  stage  of  develop- 
ment, it  is  true,  but  incidentally  getting  out 
of  order  constantly  through  the  shock  of 
their  own  explosions.    And  when  they  got 


out    of    order    their    Intricate    mechanism 

jammed  and  cartridges  stuck  half  way  in 
i lie  barrels;  and  there  was  nothing  to  do 
1'iit  pull  them  apart  and  fix  them,  which  is 

not  so  easy  when  one  is  on  the  firing  line 
So  (hero  being  no  suggestion  of  any  direct 
way  whatever  of  using  the  explosive  force 
of  a  gun  to  work  it— and  everything  thai 
was  known  pointing  to  the  fact  that  of  all 
forces  adapted  to  operate  the  complicated 
internals  of  machine  guns,  that  same  explo- 
sion was  probably  the  worst,  least  suited 
and  most  obviously  impracticable,  the  time 
was  ripe  for  a  way  of  doing  it  to  be  invented 
and  it  was  done. 

The  man  that  did  it  was  Hiram  S.  Maxim, 
an  American  electrician  of  considerable  note, 
and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  electric  lighting 
during  the  seventies.  Like  all  great  inventions 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  this  one  becomes 
instantly  manifest— after  you  are  told  how 
it  is  done.  When  the  gun  is  fired,  the  force 
of  the  explosion,  sometimes  seized  upon 
through  the  recoil  of  the  barrel,  sometimes 
through  the  pushing  back  of  the  breech 
block  only,  sometimes  through  the  direct 
pressure  of  the  gases  as  they  escape  through 
the  muzzle  acting  on  a  piston,  is  taken  up 
by  a  spring.  Now,  instead  of  making  the 
explosion  do  all  the  work  directly,  as  the 
people  did  who  set  it  merely  to  cocking  the 
gun  or  raising  the  breech  pocket,  Maxim 
makes  it  do  part  of  the  work  directly  and 
part  of  it  indirectly  through  its  energy  stored 
in  the  spring.  Consequently  when  the  gun 
is  fired  certain  things  are  done,  and  the 
spring  compressed,  and  when  the  force  of 
the  explosion  is  dissipated  the  spring  as- 
serts itself  and  does  the  remaining  things. 
The  cartridges— just  like  those  so  common 
everywhere  since  the  soldiers  came  home- 
are  fastened  in  a  row  side  by  side  trans- 
versely on  a  long  strip  of  cloth.  The  end 
of  the  strip  is  put  into  an  opening  crosswise 
the  gun,  so  as  to  bring  a  cartridge  in  posi- 
tion to  be  grasped  by  the  mechanism.  Foi 
the  first  shot,  you  pull  the  trigger— and  af  ter- 
wards  merely  keep  continuous  pressure  on 
it.  Now  note  what  happens.  The  gun  is 
fired.  The  outrush  of  burning  gas  at  the 
muzzle  meets  a  piston  through  a  hole  in 
which  the  bullet  passes,  and  throws  it  for 
ward.    The  connecting  rods  reverse  the  mo 
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t ion  before  it  gets  to  the  block  which  close 
the   rear  end   of   the   barrel  and   thai    tlics 
backward,  taking  with  it  the  new  cartridgi 
out  of  the  feed  belt,  setting,  its  own  firing 
mechanism   at  Cull    cock,    compressing   the 
main  spring,  and  then  moving  the  cartridge 
it  has  grasped  Into  line  with  the  barrel.    Th< 
explosion  having  done  all  this  .-it  lirst   hand 
dies  out.     Then  tin4  compressed  spring  has  a 
Chance    to   assert   itself.     Forward    goes    the 
breech  block  driving  the  cartridge  ahead  oi 
it    into  the  barrel,   another  cartridge  on   the 
belt  moves  into  position  ready  to  be  grasped 
after  the   next    explosion,    and    then    at    the 
end  of  the  movement   something   frees   the 
firing  pin  and  the  gun  fires— and  all  the  op- 
erations begin  over  again.    You  start  the  gun 
by  pressing  the  trigger   which   releases  tin 
firing  pin  and  after  that  the  gun  goes  on  and 
draws  in  its  own  cartridges  and  pours  out 
the  bullets  for  as  long  as  you  choose.    When 
you  want  it  to  stop,  you  let  go  of  the  trigger. 
It  is  like  controlling  a  hose  of  which  the  gun 
barrel  is  the  nozzle.    You  move  it  around  on 
its  pivot  support  as   you   like  and  direct  a 
stream  of  steel  bullets  instead  of  a  stream 
of    water.     When    it    is    properly    handled 
troops  cannot  advance  against  its  fire,  and 
it  sweeps  the  exposed  decks  of  a  war  shii 
clear  of  men. 


The  Maxim   gun   is  largely   in  use  abroad 
The    Colt    gun    is    also    employed    in    our 
navy.     They  are  alike  in  principle  and  oper- 
ation  and   differ   simply   in    mechanical    de- 
tails.    The  Colt  switches  off  some  of  the  ex 
plosion  through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  bar- 
rel   and    makes    it    throw    forward    a    pistol 
which  in  turn  pushes  a  slide  rod  below  the 
barrel,  and  that  rod  with  its  opposing  spring 
works  the  feeding,  loading,  tiring  and  shel 
extracting  mechanism.     Both   guns  can   be 
made  very  light  and  small.    An  arquebus  of 
the  fifteenth  century  or  even  an  early  mus- 
ket was  probably  heavier. 

Where  the  end  of  improvement  in  thes< 
automatic  wreapons  is,  cannot  now  be  fore 
seen,  but  possibly  the  future  may  show  that 
the  same  principle  can  be  applied  to  the  hug< 
rifles   of   the   turrets,   and   when   we   get  tc 
playing  13  inch  shells  like  water  out  of  a 
hose  at  the  rate  of  some  hundreds  per  min- 
ute, it  will  be  time  to  invent  some  new  kind 
of  armored  battle  ship  to  withstand  them. 
And  after  that  perhaps  a  naval  wrar  will  be- 
come a  tussle    betwreen    floating    machines 
with  no  one  on  board  of  them,  and  then  it 
may  as  wrell  be  decided  by  cracking  eggs  to 
gether,  just  as  the  children  do  so  often  at 
Easter. 

New  York  City. 


THE   TOUCH    OF   MAGIC 


BY    MAURICE    THOMPSON. 


The  mood  of  a  genius  divinely  set  to 
words  has  always  been  what  the  world  could 
not  reject  when  inevitably,  no  matter  how 
reluctantly,  it  sifted  literature  down  to  the 
last  few  golden  grains.  Individual  prefer- 
ence, be  it  never  so  distinguished,  may  lie 
far  aside  from  'that  absolute  criticism 
enounced  by  the  composite  mouth  of  the 
ages.  It  was  not  the  anthologists  that  pre- 
served the  flowers  of  Greek  song,  nor  did  the 
monks  keep  the  Bible  for  us— those  writings 
could  not  be  lost.  Moreover,  in  all  probabil- 
ity the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library 
caused  no  great  lesion  to  the  world's  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  supremely  admirable  in 
ancient  literature.      Even    the    scant    frag- 


ments of  Sappho.  Alcaeus,  Anacreon.  testify 
as  indisputably  as  could  their  complete 
works  to  the  mood  of  genius  divinely  set  to 
words. 

Somehow,  the  child  of  song  has  found  the 
haunting  phrase,  even  when  limited  by  :; 
vocabulary  so  scant  and  rude  that  art  would 
seem  hopeless.  An  immense  possibility  of 
insight,  a  supreme'  recognition  of  the  sur- 
prise of  nature,  is  suggested  by  some  half 
obscured  fragment  like 

"  Bytuene  Morshe  ant  Averil 

When  spray  biginneth  <<>  springe, 

The  lutel  foul  hath  hire  wyl 
On  hyre  hid  to  synge." 

There  seems  to  be  no  difference,  in  final 
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efficacy,  between  the  crude  song  of  the  hind 
ami  the  finished  sonnet  of  the  academician. 
when  in  each  case  genius  floods  tho  words 
with  the  racy  sap  of  originality  and  the  fine 

light  of  personal  charm. 
It  changes  nothing  to  say  thai  Homer  was 

not  a  man,  but  a  line  of  men  each  of  whom 
furnished  a  link  in  the  superb  chain  of 
Homeric  wonders.  What  matters  most  is 
that  any  number  of  poets  could  have 
triumphantly  rounded  up  the  task;  for  we 
consider  the  miracle,  not  the  source.  In  fact, 
all  original  sources  are  alike  unexplorable; 
you  cannot  look  upon  genius  and  live.  In 
all  ages  criticism  has  been  unwilling  to  re- 
coil, and  so  it  has  passed  around  every  ab- 
solute poet  and  sought  to  show  him  indebted 
to  some  earlier  one  for  the  gist  of  his  song. 
Scholarship,  especially  German  scholarship, 
has  literally  wreaked  itself  upon  delving 
back  to  prove  that  all  of  the  geniuses  are 
thieves,  who  ransacked  the  tombs  of  their 
predecessors  for  wherewithal  to  make  them- 
selves great. 

There  may  be  nothing  new;  even  novelty 
challenges  suspicion,  as  each  age  absorbs 
and  assimilates  the  accumulations  of  the 
past;  still  there  must  have  been  a  begin- 
ning, and  when  we  rightly  look  for  it  we  find 
it,  like  the  milky  way,  not  a  single  vast 
source  of  light,  but  a  myriad  of  individual 
points  of  energy.  Here  a  phrase,  there  a 
phrase;  a  strain  from  far  or  near;  then  a 
combination;  tach  fresh  genius  adds  a  touch 
of  true  distinction.  This  will  be  clearly  felt 
if  we  choose  some  point  of  outset  and  follow 
any  line  of  development.  Take  the  four  old 
verses  quoted  above;  then  make  a  swallow's 
flight  down  the  singing  breeze  of  English 
poetry  to  Tennyson  and  Swinburne  by  way 
of  Keats.  At  first  the  impression  is  that 
there  has  been  an  amazing  progress  in  all 
that  distinguishes  the  art  of  song.  A  later 
discovery,  the  result  of  deliberate  analytical 
examination,  shows  that  the  progress  has 
been  more  of  vocabulary  than  of  absolute 
poetic  recognition. 

It  is  a  curious  surprise  when  we  first  come 
face  to  face  with  the  chief  fact  upon  which 
all  the  history  of  literary  art  is  based.  We 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
three  or  four  geniuses  to  whom  Greek  liter- 
ature owes  nearly  its  whole  debt.    Homer, 


ASschylus,  Sappho,  Theocritus,  the  four 
strings  sounding  back  to  unrestricted  orig- 
inality—those  compass  the  whole  power  of 
Greek  expression,  others  wore  great;  these 
were  Inexplicably  great.  The  same  is  true 
in  the  literature  of  every  language.  Job, 
Isaiah.  Solomon  and  the  lyrist  who  wrote 
Ecclesiastes  gave  forth  all  the  original 
chords  of  Hebrew.  As  for  the  Latins,  they 
were  content  to  blow   upon  old  Greek  reeds. 

Considering  English  literature  through  its 
strain  that  is  racy  of  the  soil,  and  rejecting 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  all  that  it  owes  to 
continental  and  classical  sources,  we  observe 
that  genius  gave  forth  from  the  first  and 
with  absolute  certainty  the  golden  phrase 
untarnishablo  for  all  time.  Chaucer  browzed 
abroad,  not  respecting  any  man's  close;  but 
he  chewed  also  the  pungent  bulbs  from  the 
English  earth  at  his  feet.  Shakespeare  and 
Ben  .Tonson,  Burns,  Keats,  Tennyson,  who 
besides  these,  since  Chaucer,  has  rung  the 
true  insular  note  at  first  hand  ?  And  even 
they,  or  the  mightiest  of  them,  reached  the 
very  fret  so  seldom  that  the  anthology 
gathered  from  that  source  would  be  as 
limited  as  glorious  if  confined  to  flowers  of 
absolute  originality. 

Doubtless  human  passion  has  been  made 
too  much  of  in  conscious  literary  art— has 
been  pressed  to  account  for  more  than  it 
could  comprehend.  It  is  irresistible;  but  it 
comes  of  a  primitive  lute;  it  is  a  simple  and 
savage  thing,  gloriously  crude.  As  language 
grows  complex  and  rich,  human  nature  does 
not  change  apace,  and  so  the  literary  artist 
takes  the  place  of  the  absolute  poet,  or  to 
state  it  more  accurately,  poetry  changes 
from  simplicity  to  complexity,  and  literature 
comes  to  be  an  art  instead  of  remaining  as 
an  oaten  flute  through  which  to  sound  the 
elemental  sincerities  of  nature.  Yet  these 
sincerities  remain  and  muet,  as  they  accu- 
mulate in  this  or  that  genius,  find  expression, 
and  with  the  imperious  need  of  utterance 
comes  to  the  academic  poet  a  rush  of  im- 
portunate words  and  phrases,  the  penalty  of 
his  literary  pilferings. 

Art  grows  eternally;  but  human  nature 
was  born  fully  developed;  and  what  can  we 
add  to  a  flower  by  conventionalizing  it  \n 
art  ?  To  the  perception  of  unspoiled  taste 
all  of  the  hot-house  variations  are  but  mon- 
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strosities  beside  the  faultless  bloom  oi"  the 
wild  plant.  Mere  feeding  and  care  may 
force  that  bloom  to  enlarge  itself  gloriously, 
while  still  remaining  a  wild  flower  pine  and 
simple.  Here  we  reach  the  secret  of  true 
art.  It  is  not  a  cultivation  of  structure  witli 
a  view  to  form- variations,  but  rather  the  sin- 
cere presentation  of  forms  and  colors  as 
they  have  eternally  existed  in  nature.  And 
the  divine  few  who  intuitively  recognize  this 
elementary  truth  are  those  who  compass 
great  art.  The  materials  of  expression  may 
be  almost  hopelessly  crude,  or  they  may  be 
bewilderingly  rich  and  fine;  the  result  is  the 
same.  A  piece  of  charcoal  in  the  fingers  of 
genius  strikes  an  old  delight  into  the  soul; 
Titian's  color-box  could  afford  no  truer 
charm. 

We  are  apt  to  fall  a  prey  just  here  to  a 
vigilant  old  error.  Seeing  the  wonder-work 
of  genius  with  only  the  implements  of  vul- 
garity at  its  command,  we  conclude  that 
upon  the  whole  these  implements  are  suffi- 
cient and  that  academic  appliances  are,  in- 
deed, a  hindrance  to  the  poet.  Out  of  this 
error  has  grown  a  certain  critical  regard  for 
what  may  be  called  a  reversion  to  the  illit- 
erate type,  that  is,  a  return  to  ignorance  in- 
stead of  a  return  to  nature,  a  distinction 
with  a  very  great  difference. 

Walt  Whitman's  writings,  for  example, 
have  reached  our  colleges  through  a  gate- 
way opened  by  educators  who,  feeling  the 
need  of  avoiding  academical  rigidity  and 
monotony,  have  enthusiastically  rushed  to 
the  other  and  worse  extreme  where  literary 
anarchy  holds  brutal  sway.  A  mere  change 
of  matter  is  not  necessarily  wholesome; 
malaria  may  cheat  us  with  a  false  breath 
much  like  a  waft  of  freshness.  'The  fra- 
grance of  unspoiled  nature  may  come  divinely 
sweet  from  the  aristocrat's  garden;  and  it 
must  be  borne  constantly  in  mind  that  revolt 
is  not  revolution.  The  supreme  independ- 
ence of  genius  lifts  it  above  the  hindrances 
of  academical  acquirements.  Compare 
Swinburne  and  Walt  Whitman,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  lawless  genius,  rich  in  the 
goods  of  the  schools,  and  lawless  ignorance 
bursting  with  defiant  self-conceit,  will  strik- 
ingly appear.  It  is  a  comparison  that  sug- 
gests a  vividly  splendid  and  shapely  poison 
flower  and  a  strangely  offensive  toad-stool. 


Style  is  unconditionally  necessary  to  great 
art.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  a  truly 
great  conception  brings  with  it  the  divine 
mood  and  the  magic  phrase.  As  Plato  said 
of  1  lie  silver  engraving  of  a  slumbering 
s.ii  \  r  by  Diodorus, 

"  The  silver  is  asleep." 
apyvpog  wrvow  i  xtl- 

The  very  substance  of  a  great  creation  is 
saturated  with  the  maker's  imagination— he 
creates  in  his  own  image  and  the  materials 
Of  his  art  absorb  his  mood  and  so  become 
organic. 

in  the  highest  reaches  of  mathematical 
discussion,  when  we  attempt  to  express  the 
inexpressible,  we  "  pass  to  the  limit "  and 
assume  that  the  limit  is  infinity.  Applying 
this  rule  of  calculus,  one  can  "  pass  to  the 
limit "  of  critical  truth  by  placing  side  by 
side  a  typical  example  of  Swinburne's 
poetical  expression  and  one  from  Walt  Whit- 
man. 

"  Where    tides    of   grass    break     into     foam    of 

flowers, 
Or  where  the  wind's  feet  shine  along  the  sea." 
"A  call  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd ; 
My  own  voice,  orotund,  sweeping  and  final." 

Understand  that  we  are  looking  at  these 
two  excerpts  as  literature;  one  from  a  mas- 
ter of  language,  the  other  from  a  man  es- 
sentially ignorant,  yet  stubbornly  bent  upon 
exhibiting  himself.  Swinburne's  words  are 
crisp  with  a  new  meaning.  They  are  the 
short,  common  words  of  every-day  English 
usage;  but  what  a  fresh  picture  they  make  ! 
They  give  us  a  new  realization  of  untram 
meled  art. 

But  what  of  Whitman's  lines  ?  A  single 
word  distinguishes  them  as  the  product  of 
ignorance.  "  Orotund  "  is  here  not  strictly 
speaking  misused,  but  it  is  clearly  put  in  for 
an  effect  dear  to  the  logolept  alone,  and 
there  comes  out  of  it  the  disagreeable  signifi- 
cance of  a  conceited  hind's  swagger  and  as- 
sumption. The  lines  are  the  noisy  blunder- 
ing of  a  stumbler  on  the  rich  borders  of 
learning— a  whiff  from  the  dictionaries  has 
made  him  mad.  Everywhere  in  his  writings 
we  find  Whitman  with  his  hands  full  of  use- 
less materials,  apparently  snatched  from 
accidental  sources,  and  these  he  drops  into 
his  lines  with  the  effect  of  a  grotesque  cari- 
cature of  pedantry;  yet  he  is  absurdly  serious 
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willi     himself,     and     evidently     expects     the 
whole    world    to    wonder     ;it     his     enormous 

learning. 

How  different  from  this  is  the  strict  sim- 
plicity of  the  very  greatest  writers  !  Sap- 
pho's egotism  was  as  comprehensive  as 
Whitman's,  and  even  more  imperious;  the 
difference  separating  the  two  is  so  vast,  how- 


ever,  thai  Sappho's  style  seems  a  substantial 
pari  of  her  poetry;  not  a  mere  garb,  which 
in  the  ease  of  Whitman  fits  the  amorphous 

thought,  with  the  effect  of  having  been  made 
by  a  bungler  and  sold  at  a  slop-shop.  A 
muster  poet's  diction  never  bags  at  the  knees 
like  cheap  trousers. 

Ckawfohdsvii.i.f,  Ind, 


FOOT-BALL:    A    GAME   OF    HEARTS. 

BY    CHARLES    F.     THWING,    D.D.  ,     LL.D., 

President  of  Western  Reserve  University. 


Seven  years  ago  The  Independent  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled,  "  Foot-Ball:  A 
Game  of  Brains."  To-day  I  wish,  if  I  may, 
to  supplement  that  article  by  one  on  the 
proposition,  "  Foot-Ball:  A  Game  of  Hearts." 
For,  if  foot-bah  trains  intellectual  alertness 
and  the  judgment,  it  none  the  less  trains  the 
moral  nature  of  the  player. 

The  heart  stands  for  pluck.    Foot-ball  de- 
mands pluck.    Pluck  is  of  two  sorts,  the  ac- 
tive and  the  passive.    Pluck  of  both  sorts 
foot-ball  trains.    The  game  actually  involves 
small  risk  to  life  or  to  limb  if  the  players 
are  properly  trained.    The  game  represents 
far  less  peril  than  either  boating  or  swim- 
ming.   But  this  freedom   of  danger   is  not 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  player.    To  him 
the  game  involves  uncertainty,  and  uncer- 
tainty is  the  mother  of  fear.    To  him  also 
the  game  involves  certainty, — certainty  that 
he  himself  will  be  pushed  and  twisted  and 
thrown,    and   also   that   he   will   push     and 
twist    and  throw.    The  passive  pluck,   too, 
is  quite  as  necessary  as  the  active.    To-day 
I  saw  an  eleven  practicing  with  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  teacher  in  a  pouring  rain 
on  a  clayey  held.    The  men  were   wet    to 
their  hides   and  their  clothing  had  gathered 
up  a  good  deal  of  the  earth.    For  the  player 
to  go  into  the  scrimmage  knowing  that  he 
will   be  pushed    and  twisted    and   thrown, 
that  he  will  be  tackled  and  flung  down  hard 
and  quick,  that  he  will  be  rushed  against 
by   one,   two,   three,   or   eleven   other   men, 
that   he   must  break  through  the  opposing 
line  of  beef  guided  by  his  own  brain  and 
inspired  by  his  own  vigor,  demands  as  fine 


a  type  of  pluck  as  modern  life  offers  outside 
of  the  opportunities  open  to  the  fireman  and 
the  sailor.  For  him  also  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  training  in  all  weather  and  under 
all  conditions  demands  sheer  and  simple  en- 
durance. Pluck,  grit,  resolution  and  forti- 
tude are  required  for  playing  foot-ball,  and 
are  created  in  playing  foot-ball. 

The  heart  also  means  enthusiasm.  Foot- 
ball is  a  game  of  enthusiasm  and  of  en- 
thusiasms. Each  eleven  is  an  incarnation 
of  silent  and  mighty  zeal  and  the  hundreds 
on  the  side  lines  are  also  incarnations  of 
mighty  and  noisy  zeal.  All  other  things 
being  equal,  that  team  which  burns  the 
most  hotly  with  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  wins. 
All  things  being  unequal,  unless  perhaps  al- 
together too  unequal,  that  team  which  burns 
most  hotly  with  energetic  enthusiasm  wins. 
Such  enthusiasms  as  I  .find  among  foot-ball 
players  are  seldom  witnessed  elsewhere. 
Each  player  loses  himself  in  a  magnified 
self-hood.  He  becomes  eleven  men,  he  be- 
comes twenty-two  men.  All  that  the  other 
players  feel  and  that  the  spectators  feel  he 
feels.  It  is  the  enthusiasm,  not  of  boister- 
ous vociferation  spilling  itself  in  dissipated 
wind,  but  of  whitest  heat  concentrating  in 
one's  personal  will  and  muscle. 

Such  enlargement  and  such  minimizing  of 
one's  self  represent  supreme  moments  in 
life.  They  prove  that  the  modern  man  has 
not  lost  his  enthusiasm  in  his  devotion  to 
material  service.  To  look  back  upon  such 
moments  is  like  recalling  one's  first  vision 
of  Mt.  Blanc.  To  look  forward  to  them  is 
a  noble  inspiration  and  aspiration. 
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But  the  heart  also  represents  the  cardi- 
nal virtue  of  temperance  and  self-restraint. 
In  a  more  material  interpretation  the  game 
of  foot-ball  is  an  embodiment  of  temper- 
ance. The  player  is  constantly  obliged  to 
use  Solomon's  phrase  and  put  a  knife  to 
his  throat.  He  is  forbidden  Indulgences  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  sits  at  the 
training  table,  and  the  training  table  means 
simple  food.  Pipe  and  coffee  are  tabooed. 
He  is  a  Nazarite  in  certain  things  besides 
allowing  the  growth  of  his  hair.  But  in 
a  yet  more  significant  sense  is  he  temperate. 
His  emotions  are  and  must  be  controlled. 
It  is  easy  to  detect  a  new  foot-ball  player 
either  by  his  getting  mad  or  by  his  weep- 
ing. The  old  player  has  trained  himself  to 
take  and  to  give  hard  knocks  without  swear- 
ing or  without  a  tear.  I  know  a  foot-ball 
captain,  who,  when  he  was  defeated,  wept 
like  a  baby;  and  I  also  know  an  eleven  who 
on  being  vanquished  wrent  off  the  field  sow- 
ing the  ground  with  their  tears.  But  such 
exuberance  of  emotion  does  not  belong  to 
the   well-trained   player.     He   swallows   his 


team  if  he  have  them,  bul   he  usually  has 
them   not,   having   learned    to    bear   defeat 
without  despair  and  victory  without  vanity. 
Pluck,  enthusiasm,  self-restraint   are  ele 
incuts    of    the    heart    which    are    trained    in 
foot-ball.     Most    precious  elements  they   are, 
too.     They  are  the  elements   which  are  con 
stitutionally    characteristic    of    the    Anglo 
Saxon.    To  develop  them  is  one,— not  by  any 
means  the  only,— purpose  of  the  high  work 
of  each  college.    Foot-ball  is  an  aid  in  this 
process  of  developing.    The   man    who   pos- 
sesses   these    qualities    possesses    qualities 
more  precious  than  the  accumulated  learn 
ing  of  the  school.    He  has  himself  well    in 
hand,  vigorous  and  wise  to  take  up  and  to 
do  life's  work.    It  is  never  for  a  moment  to 
be  said  that  foot-ball  will  or  can  do  all  in 
the  development  of  the  character  which  the 
college  is  set  to  train,  but  foot-ball  for  six 
weeks  of  the  fall  may  do  much,  if  properly 
conducted,  in  aiding  the  college  in  the  se- 
curing of  its  supreme  and  ultimate  purposes 
in  training  true  young  manhood. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  French  public— 
and  the  public  in  any  country  determines 
the  utterance  of  the  stage— that  in  France 
separation  has  never  come  between  the 
drama  and  literature.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  the  taste  of  critics  and  playwrights.  It 
strikes  into  the  actual  proletariat.  More 
noteworthy  still  is  the  cleaving  in  the  au- 
thoritative French  theater  to  poetical 
drama;  the  persistent  notion  that  verse  is 
the  proper  medium  for  the  actor's  best  art. 
The  drama  so'  cast  interests  and  thrills  the 
people,  practically  at  large,  as  by  instinct— 
not  merely  in  appeal  to  a  special,  a  really 
cultivated  class  of  auditors.  Of  course, 
every  other  and  lower  sort  of  theatrical 
article  is  in  constant  wear  in  Paris.  The 
Boulevard  du  Crime  and  the  faubourgs  have 
their  more  ordinary  appetites,  and  their 
plays  that  meet  them.  But  a  perpetual 
undercurrent  of  taste  for  Moliere,  Corneille, 
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Racine  and  their  brilliant  successors  never 
is  slack.  You  will  find  a  dirty  workman  in 
tears  over  a  common  melodrama  like  "  Les 
Deux  Gosses  "  one  night,  at  the  Ambigu,  or 
the  Republique;  you  will  hear  the  same 
man  exclaim  with  instant  enthusiasm  the 
next  night  as  the  Cid  ends  his  tirades  or 
the  slow  music  of  Dona  Sol's  death-lines  is 
declaimed.  There  is  in  France,  as  nowhere 
else,  a  high  degree  of  the  real  old  Greek 
feeling  for  idealism  on  the  national  stage, 
for  beauty  in  the  stage's  diction.  From  the 
days  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  and  the 
Petit  Bourbon,  a  succession  of  authors,  Vol- 
taire, De  Musset,  Hugo,  Sand,  Augier,  Dela- 
vigne,  De  Lisle,  Ooppee,  and  their  like — 
have  kept  such  a  theory  highly  vitalized. 
When  a  French  dramatist  has  in  mind  a 
play  even  quite  of  modern  drawing-room 
atmosphere,  he  does  not  on  that  last  score 
hesitate  to  write  it  in  verse,  if  he  be  a  poet. 
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[f  tie  purpose  to  <ie;ii  with  graver  history, 
with  romance,  and  especially  with  tragedy, 
then  he  thinks  of  no  other  form  than  ;i 
poetical  one;  he  turns  to  the  traditional 
French  Alexandrines  with  their  lyric  Bwing 
and  cadence  as  by  law.  Why  should  ho  not  V 
His  public  will  meet  him  half-way.  His 
critics  will  expect  nothing  else.  No  educa- 
tion is  needed.  Nothing  special  is  presumed 
save  to  Write  the  best  poetry  he  can  write. 

English  and  American  theater-goers  can 
hardly  Imagine  snch  a  contemporary  stage. 
Many  do  not  realize  it,  until  their  first  weeks 
in  Paris.  For  England  has  not  maintained, 
scarcely  has  it  recognized,  such  a  theory 
since  Dryden's  influence  waned.  We  can 
scarcely  regard  Home's  "  Douglas,"  the 
feeble  poetical  dramas  of  Bulwer  and  Tal- 
fourd  as  effective  in  the  matter;  and 
Shelley's  "  Cenci,"  Hunt's  "  Francesca,"  and 
the  best  work  toward  a  poetic-drama  on  the 
part  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Swinburne, 
Wills  and  Carr,  have  not  saved  the  real 
situation.  In  America  a  poetical  acting 
drama  is  scarcely  attempted;  nor  is  its  ex- 
istence now  quite  conceivable. 

When  therefore  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac," 
an  heroic  drama  in  five  acts  by  a  rela- 
tively little-known  French  poet,  has  been 
declared  for  nearly  a  year,  in  France,  and 
far  beyond  France,  to  be  the  most  perfect 
and  brilliant  example  of  theatrical  litera- 
ture—literature, observe— extant  since  the 
finest  flower  of  the  genius  of  Hugo,  a  great 
deal  is  implied.  But  by  every  sane  and 
broad  test  such  an  audacious  praise  is  its 
due.  This  play  stands  every  trial  from 
comparison  to  an  analysis  independent  of  all 
comparisons.  "  Cyrano "  was  first  heard 
last  December,  in  Paris,  at  the  Porte  St. 
Martin  house— not  at  a  national  theater— a 
boulevard  home  of  melodrama  and  spec- 
tacular historical  pieces.  The  author,  Ed- 
mond  Rostand,  had  already  been  marked  as 
a  young  stage-poet  of  fine  powers,  but  yet 
scarcely  exceptional  ones,  through  his 
Scriptural  drama,  "  The  Woman  of  Sama- 
ria." But  in  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac "  a 
positive  genius  was  disclosed.  To-day  the 
author  of  "  Cyrano  "  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  French  belles-lettres,  and  in 
fact  one  of  the  most  discussed  in  Europe. 
Even  his  rivals  have  had  little  but  eulogies 


Cor  this  piece.  The  older  and  the  newer 
minds  in  criticism  are,  alike,  his  admirers, 
Whether  guided  by  sneh  a  chorus  of  critical 
Laudation,  whether  rend  in  one's  library  as 
a  French  poem,  whether  seen  in  its  theat- 
rical exposition  ;is  n  drama  to  be  acted, 
only  one  conclusion  seems  natural— that 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  is  an  absolute  mas- 
terpiece. And,  fortunately,  such  a  convic- 
tion, aside  from  any  predisposition,  is  quite 
fitting;  arrive* I  a1   sanely  and  in  caution. 

The  reasons  for  such  a  distinction  in  M. 
Rostand's  drama  are  exceptionally  plenti- 
ful; and  they  are  complex  as  well.  I  shall 
not  attempt  outlining  its  plot,  and  as  I 
write  to  American  readers  I  shall  not  enter 
on  its  technical  merits.  But  as  to  its  ma- 
terials, to  begin  with  the  hero  of  the  play 
he  is  a  figure  of  genuine  Parisian  local  his- 
tory in  1640,  history,  social,  and  literary— 
that  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  brilliant  swash- 
buckler and  accomplished  satirist  of  Riche- 
lieu's own  day,  with  his  valor,  his  duellistic 
successes,  his  wit,  his  generosity,  his  stormy 
life,  his  big  nose,  and  his  Abimelech-like 
fate.  This  type  is  now  as  vivid  as  Cyrano 
really  was;  humanly  picturesque  in  every 
pose.  Many  other  actual  personages  are 
also  in  close  touch  with  the  spirited  epi- 
sodes of  Rostand's  five  acts,  and  the  piece 
incidentally  is  interesting  as  a  walk  through 
a  portrait-gallery-  But  this,  of  course,  does 
not  give  it  its  charm.  No — Rostand  has 
gilded  each  personage,  and,  in  chief,  his 
grotesque  hero,  with  all  a  poet's  imagina- 
tiveness. He  has  turned  them  into  crea- 
tures inhabiting  a  realm  of  chivalry  and  of 
a  poignantly  sweet  romance.  He  has  made 
his  swaggering  Gascon  into  a  noble-hearted 
gentleman,  as  gallant  and  delicate  as  he  is 
bold  and  witty.  He  has  graced  his  roys- 
terer's  heart  with  a  secret  passion,  pure  as 
a  mountain-brook,  hopeless  as  the  desire  of 
the  moth  for  the  star.  He  has  crowned 
such  a  love  by  a  self-sacrifice  that  makes 
Cyrano  devote  himself  to  a  rival's  success, 
because  that  rival  is  loved  by  the  woman. 
And  he  has  enhanced  this  situation  by  de- 
picting such  a  passion  and  such  a  self -tor- 
ment as  laid  at  the  feet  of  a  precieuse  of  the 
day,  sentimental  as  she  is  beautiful,  and 
of  too  small  a  nature  to  suspect,  much  less 
to  be  worthy,  so  high  and  tender  a  regard. 
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Cyrano  de  Bergerac  is  the  very  abnega- 
tion of  self  in  love.  No  wonder  that  all  the 
world  loves  such  a  lover.  '  Hut  this  is  not  all 
that  stamps  the  work  of  M.  Rostand  as  so 
appealing,  nor  is  it  completed  by  the  fact 
that  with  a  thousand  dell  strokes  he  has 
idealized  and  yet  conveyed  the  exact  in- 
tellectual atmosphere  of  the  Paris  of  the 
time,  and  contrasted  it  with  an  idealization 
of  the  Gascon  type  of  temperament  Corever. 
He  has  taken  all  these  as  merely  theatric, 
emotional  elements;  and  then  constructed  a 
play  that  were  it  not  literature  would  hold 
our  attention  firmly;  and,  last,  in  the  same 
turn  of  his  hand,  he  has  written  it  in  such 
free  and  eloquent  verse,  pouring  into  it  the 
music  of  French  diction  so  lavishly  that  the 
ear  is  haunted  by  its  lines  as  a  poem.  To 
match  the  idyllic  eloquence  of  Cyrano  in 
the  balcony  scene  of  its  third  act,  you  must 
go  back  to  Shakespeare  and  to  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet."  To  find  a  mate  to  the  death  of  Cy- 
rano, old,  gray,  and  tamed  of  illusions,  as 
he  passes  away  on  an  autumn  evening,  in 
the  garden  of  the  Convent  of  the  Cross,  you 
must  take  down  your  "  Don  Quixote." 

In  short,  M.  Rostand's  play  is  an  excep- 
tional piece  of  literature  and  of  drama.  It 
has  deserved  all  that  is  said  of  it.  The  the- 
ater has  first  published  it,  and  all  over  the 
world  is  continuing  the  process.  But  its 
audience  is  wherever  beautiful  verse  is  ap- 
preciated. From  France,  its  presentation 
and  its  fame  has  spread  like  circles  in 
water.  It  is  being  translated  and  played 
and  read  in  language  after  language,  ac- 
cording to  the  courage  and  abilities  of  trans- 
lators, from  Calcutta  to  Paris.  In  New  York, 
Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  has  produced  it  with 
much  fidelity  and  pains  and  no  small  elo- 
quence using  an  unprinted  version  by  Mr. 
Howard  Thayer  Kingsbury.  A  version  im- 
ported— and  pirated — from  England,  made  by 
Gladys  Thomas  and  Mary  F.  Gillemard,  is 
being  sold  in  New  York  almost  as  popu- 
larly as  was  "  Robert  Ellsmere."  I  saw  a 
gate-hand  at  a  ferry  reading  this  transla- 
tion most  intently  yesterday.  Miss  Ger- 
trude Hall,  of  this  city,  is  now  bringing  out 
a  translation  in  prose,  one  of  undoubtedly 


careful    workmanship,    through    Doubleday, 

Met 'line  &   Co.     None  of   these   English   vei 

sions,  however,  do  or  should  attempt  much 
in  the  way  of  conveying  .M.  Rostand's  actual 
technic  as  a  part  to  us.  No  English  render- 
ings can  accomplish  such  a  duty  in  the 
case  of  any  French  dramatic  poetry.  There 
are  many  pages  in  "Cyrano"  that  mean 
cold  despair  when  a  sensitive  translator  at- 
tacks them;  and  not  one  of  the  older  and 
less  subtle  French  dramatists  has  yet  ever 
been  properly  represented  in  an  English 
dress.  People  who  know  French  verse  best 
are  apt  to  be  most  indulgent  of  a  failure  in 
Englishifying  it,  old  or  new. 

F>ut,  just  here,  let  two  things  be  especially 
noticed.  First,  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  with 
all  its  niceties,  is  written  in  a  straightfor- 
ward, sincere,  manly  French  fashion;  and 
has  so  little  of  Decadent  fribbles  and 
linickiness  that  it  is  a  protest  against  them, 
a  reaction.  And,  second,  Rostand  in  it  has 
not  presented— many  ignorant  notions  to 
the  contrary— any  new  phase  at  all  of  the 
French  literary  drama.  On  the  contrary,  he 
merely  exemplified  the  adequacy,  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  old  one,  he  has  filled  it  with  his 
youth  and  fire  and  gracious  eloquence,  he 
has  manipulated  it  with  the  seeming  spon- 
taneity of  genius.  And  when'a  new  English 
master  in  verse  comes  along,  who  will  elect 
the  poetical  drama  as  his  business  in  his  art, 
then  we  can  be  pretty  certain  that  he  will 
sustain  just  this  same  relation  to  English 
dramatic  literature's  highest  and  most 
golden  past  that  M.  Rostand  sustains  to  the 
past  of  poetical  France. 

New  York  City. 


JOURNEYING. 

BY  MARY  GOODALE  SLOCUM. 

Why  do  I  creep  along  the  heavenly  way 

By  inches  in  this  garish  day  ? 

Last  night  when  darkest  clouds  did  round  me 

lower, 
I  strode  whole  leagues  in  one  short  hour. 

Colorado  Springs 
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BY    GEORGE    K.     BE  \  R  N  . 


While  the  wide  and  important  interest  in^.Jr.,  Democrat    In  Pennsylvania,  despite  the 


the  November  elections  is  in  the  choice  of 
members  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  there 
is  much  interest  also  in  the  issues  and  of- 
fices involved  in  the  several  State  cam- 
paigns. No  less  than  thirty  two  of  the 
States  will  choose  State  Officers  of  more  or 
less  importance,  twenty-one  of  them  electing 
Governors.  In  ihirty-one  States  Legisla- 
tures will  be  elected,  and  twenty-three  of 
these  newly-chosen  bodies  will  have  the 
choice  of  United  States  Senators. 

In  the  campaigns  in  the  Congressional  dis- 
tricts the  generally  accepted  issue  is  the 
financial  one,  the  question  of  territorial  ex- 
pansion having  been  given  recognition  in 
only  a  few  of  the  district  conventions.  But 
the  lines  are  not  drawn  so  closely  on  the 
silver  issue  as  they  were  two  years  ago. 
Several  influential  Democratic  and  inde- 
pendent newspapers,  which  two  years  ago 
subordinated  everything  else  to  the  silver 
issue,  have  this  year  advised  their  readers 
to  vote  for  sound-money  Democratic  candi- 
dates, in  the  rare  instances  where  such  op- 
portunity is  offered,  as  a  way  of  expressing 
antagonism  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
Administration's  policy  of  territorial  expan- 
sion. In  many  districts  also  the  Democratic 
campaign  is  one  of  denunciation  of  the  War 
Department  for  what  is  called  the  avoidable 
ills  of  the  war.  But  this  issue  does  not  rise 
to  early  expectations  of  its  importance,  and 
the  result  of  the  election  will  undoubtedly 
be  regarded  as  a  victory  for  gold  or  for  sil- 
ver, particularly  as  two-thirds  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  and  Congressional  district  con- 
ventions have  reaffirmed  the  Chicago  plat- 
form. 

Of  the  State  elections  the  two  of  greatest 
interest  are  those  in  New  York  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Each  is  to  choose  State  Officers, 
including  a  Governor,  and  each  is  to  elect  a 
Legislature,  which  will  have  the  choice  of  a 
United  States  Senator— in  Pennsylvania  to 
succeed  Matthew  S.  Quay.  Republican,  and 

in  New  York  to  succeed  Edward  Murphy, 
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efforts   of   the    Republican    management    to 
make  the  campaign  turn  on  the  support  oi 

the  Administration's  conduct  of  the  war  and 
on  its  as  yet  undeclared  policy  after  the 
war,  the  issue  Is  unmistakably  that  of  a 
continuation  of  Senator  Quay's  domination 
in  the  political  affairs  of  the  State.  This  is- 
sue has  almost  disrupted  parties.  There  are 
Democratic  papers  in  the  State  which  are 
advocating  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Swal- 
low, the  Prohibition  nominee  for  Governor, 
whose  self-made  platform  is  "  Thou  shalt 
not  steal;  "  Republican  papers  which  have 
deserted  Colonel  Stone,  the  Republican  can- 
didate, for  Dr.  Swallow;  and  one  Republi- 
can paper  of  much  influence,  and  also  one 
independent  paper,  which  are  supporting 
George  A.  Jenks,  the  Democratic  nominee. 
Foremost  among  the  anti-Quay  campaigners 
is  John  Wanamaker,  whose  Republicanism 
cannot  be  questioned,  and  whose  efforts  are 
mainly  directed  to  securing  a  majority  in  the 
Legislature  which  will  send  a  Republican 
other  than  Quay  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. This  work  is  heartily  seconded  by  the 
Republican  Business  Men's  League  of  the 
State.  In  many  of  the  counties  partisan 
lines  have  been  crossed  in  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  the  Legislature,  anti-Quay 
Republicans  joining  with  Democrats  and 
Prohibitionists  in  the  choice  of  fusion  candi- 
dates. It  would  be  unsafe  to  predict  as  to 
the  result  on  either  State  Officers  or  the 
Legislature,  but  it  is  generally  expected  that 
Dr.  Swallow  will  poll  a  vote  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  the  120,000  he  received  a  year  ago  as 
the  Prohibition  candidate  for  State  Treas- 
urer. In  this  division  of  the  opposition  lies 
Colonel  Stone's  chance  of  election.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  three  tickets  named  there  are 
four  others  in  the  field— the  Socialist,  the 
Populist,  the  People's  Party  and  the  Liberty 
Party  (a  Prohibition  faction).  Dr.  Swallow 
is  the  nominee  for  Governor  of  the  last  three 
named  parties. 
In  the  New  York  campaign  the  succession 
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to  the  United  States  Senatorship  is  less  to 
the  front  than  in  Pennsylvania,  the  public 
interest  being  largely  centered  on  the  choice 
of  a  Governor,  because  of  the  strong  and 
picturesque  personality  of  Colonel  Roosevelt 
the  Republican  nominee.    The  issue  of  boss- 
ism  is  not  absent,  but  is  accentuated,  par- 
ticularly in  New    York   City,  by   the  Tam- 
many   attack    on     the     independence   of    the 
bench.    It  is  asserted  that  the   Democratic 
ticket  is  boss-made,  while  the  Republicans 
claim   that  their  candidate   is   the   popular 
choice  of  the  party.    The  fact,  however,  that 
Colonel  Roosevelt  was  nominated   with  the 
approval  of  Senator  Piatt  is  advanced  as  one 
reason  tor  the  opposition  to  him  on  the  part 
of  certain  members  of  the  Citizens'  Party, 
who  at  first  desired  to  make  him  their  can- 
didate  because   of   his   often-exhibited   and 
fearless    independence.     Their    other  -chief 
reason   is   the   Colonel's   advocacy    of   terri- 
torial expansion.    The  independent  vote  that 
was  cast  for  Seth  Low  for  Mayor  promises 
to  be  about  evenly  divided  between  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  Judge  Van  Wyck  and  the  Citizens' 
nominee.  Theodore  Bacon.    The  Prohibition- 
ists have  nominated  a  ticket,  as  have  also 
the   Socialists,    but   these   will   create   little 
diversion.    A  Silver  Democratic  ticket  Avas 
nominated,  but  it  failed  to  get  on  the  official 
ballot  because  of  a  defect  in  the  nominating 
petition.    The    Silver    Democrats,    although 
disgruntled  because  of  the  snub  given  their 
pet  issue  in  the  Democratic  convention,  will 
vote  for  Van  Wyck;  there  is  nothing  else  for 
them  to  do. 

The  other  States  that  will  elect  Governors 
are  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey.  North  Dakota,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Wisconsin 
and  Wyoming. 

The  United  States  Senators,  in  addition  to 
the  two  previously  named,  whose  successors 
are  to  be  chosen  by  Legislatures  to  be  elected 
on  November  8, are:  Stephen  M.White,  Demo- 
crat, California;  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  Repub- 
lican, Connecticut;  George  (J ray.  Democrat. 
Delaware;  Samuel  Pasco,  Democrat.  Florida; 
David  'Turpie,  Democrat,  Indiana;  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Republican,  Massachusetts; 
Julius    C.    Burrows,    Republican,    Michigan; 


Cushman  K.  Davis,  Republican,  Minnesota; 
Francis  M.  Cockrell,  Democrat,  Missouri; 
Lee    Mantle,    Silver    Republican,    Montana; 

Willi:. in  V.  Allen.  Populist,  Nebraska;  Wil 
liam  M.  Stewart,  Silver,  Nevada;  James 
Smith.  Jr.,  Democrat,  New  Jersey;  William 
N.  Roach,  Democrat,  North  Dakota:  William 
B.  l'.aio.  Democrat.  Tennessee;  Roger  Q. 
Mills.  Democrat.  Texas;  Frank  .1.  Cannon, 
Silver  Republican,  Utah;  John  L.  Wilson, 
Republican,  Washington;  John  L.  Mitchell. 
Republican,  Wisconsin;  Clarence  i».  Clark, 
Republican,  Wyoming;  and  Charlt  s  J.  Faulk- 
ner, Democrat.  West  Virginia. 

The  alliance  of  the  Silver  forces  in  the 
West,  made  two  years  ago,  lias  generally  re- 
mained effective  so  far  as  the  State  conven- 
tions are  concerned,  and  is  meeting  with  the 
usual  opposition  from  the  few  but  noisy 
Middle-of-the-Road  Populists.  Democrats. 
Populists  and  Silver  Republicans  have  made 
joint  nominations  in  California,  Colorado. 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  the 
two  Dakotas  and  Washington.  The  Silver 
Republicans  have  fused  with  the  Democrats 
in  Idaho  and  Wyoming  and  with  the  Popu- 
lists in  Montana,  while  in  Kansas  the  Demo- 
crats have  indorsed  the  entire  Populist 
ticket. 

In  two  States  of  the  far  West  the  ques- 
tion of  the  single  tax  is  something  of  an  is- 
sue. It  is  made  so  in  California  by  the  fact 
that  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor, 
James  G.Maguire,  is  an  advocate  of  thesingle 
tax,  but  it  appears  in  the  campaign  more 
through  Republican  opposition  than  by  Dem- 
ocratic advocacy.  In  Washington,  however, 
it  is  a  positive  issue,  a  pending  constitutional 
amendment  providing  that  municipalities  be 
empowered  to  determine,  by  vote  of  the 
citizens,  what  class  or  classes  of  property 
shall  be  taxed  for  municipal  purposes. 

Several  other  interesting  constitutional 
amendments  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  vot- 
ers. "Woman  suffrage  is  to  be  accepted  or  re- 
jected in  Washington  and  South  Dakota. 
while  Minnesota  voters  will  decide  whether 
to  permit  women  to  vote  for  library  boards 
and  serve  on  them,  as  they  now  vote  for 
and  serve  on  school  boards.  Another  propo- 
sition in  South  Dakota  provides  for  State 
control  of  the  liquor  traffic  on  the  lines  of 
the  South  Carolina  dispensary  system,  while 
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:i  third  amendment  In  thai  st;itc  is  a  modi- 
fied form  of  tiif  Swiss  Initiative  and  refer 
endum,  providing  thai  when  5  per  cent,  of 
the  voters  of  the  State  petition  for  a  law  on 
any  subject  the  Legislature  shall  frame  such 
a  law  and  submit  it.  to  the  voters  at  the  next 
election.  In  Minnesota  it  will  be  decided 
whether  a  constitutional  amendment  will 
require  for  adoption  a  majority  of  the  votes 
east  on  the  amendment,  or  a  majority  of  the 
total  vote  polled,  thus  settling  for  Minne- 
sota, a  vexing  question  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  courts  in  several  of  the  States. 

A  novel  amendment  pending  in  Califor- 
nia is  a  plan  to  prevent  hasty  or  unnec- 
essary legislation,  and  has  in  it  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  referendum.  It  would  divide 
the  legislative  session  into  two  periods,  the 
first  of  twenty-five  days  during  which  bills 
would  be  introduced.  Then  would  intervene 
a  recess  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  days,  during 
which  the  law  makers  and  their  constituents 
could  consider  the  measures.  After  the  re- 
cess action  would  be  taken  on  the  bills,  and 
no  new  measure  could  be  introduced  except 
with  the  approval  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members.  But  the  most  notable,  perhaps,  of 
the  pending  amendments  is  the  one  in  North 
Dakota,  which  would  require  the  Legisla- 
ture to  "  prescribe  penalties  for  failing, 
neglecting  or  refusing  to  vote  at  any  gen- 
eral election."  By  the  same  amendment  an 
educational  qualification  for  the  suffrage 
would  be  fixed,  and  the  privilege  of  the  suf- 
frage would  be  extended  to  civilized  males 
of  Indian  descent  who  had  not  been  in 
tribal  relation  for  two  years  preceding  an 
election. 

Only  a  few  of  the  Southern  States  will 
elect  other  than  Representatives  in  Congress 
at  this  election— Florida,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee  and  Texas  being  the  only  States 
which  care  to  invite  federal  interference  by 
combining  State  with  national  elections.  In 
South  Carolina  there  is  practically  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  Democratic  candidates,  the  elec- 
tion being  virtually  conducted  two  or  three 
months  ago  at  the  Democratic  primaries; 
and  in  Texas  the  Republicans  did  not  deem 
it  worth  the  trouble  to  nominate  a  ticket,  the 
only  political  opposition  to  the  Democrats 
being  that  of  the  Populists.  The  election  in 
the   South     which   promises   to   attract   the 


largest  share  of  attention  is  that  of  the 
choice  of  members  of  the  Legislature  in 
North  Carolina.  Eere  the  race  question  is 
the  issue.  The  Democratic  campaign  cry  is 
that  of  :i  white  man's  government,  and  this 
appeal,  whether  the  fear  of  oegro  domina- 
tion be  real  or  affected,  has  served  to  draw 
Into  the  Democratic  party  many  white  vot- 
ers who  have  recently  acted  with  the  Re- 
publicans or  the  Populists.  The  Democratic 
aim  is  the  control  of  the  Legislature,  in 
order  to  secure  the  re-enactment  of  a  law 
repealed  by  the  Republican-Populist  fusion 
majority  in  the  last  Legislature.  This  law 
empowered  the  Governor  to  appoint  com- 
missioners in  the  several  counties,  these 
commissioners  to  have  the  selection  of  the 
other  county  and  school  officials.  While  of 
universal  application  in  the  State,  the  law 
was  drafted  to  meet  conditions  in  counties, 
particularly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
where  the  negroes  are  in  a  majority.  Since 
its  repeal  the  negroes  have  assumed  charge 
of  political  affairs  in  some  of  the  counties, 
and  in  these  counties  the  campaign  is  a  most 
bitter  one.  Blood  has  already  been  shed,  and 
fears  are  entertained  of  more  serious  collis- 
ions between  the  races,  both  before  and  on 
election  day. 

New  York  City. 


SANITARY. 

Perhaps  our  statesmen,  who  are  lying  awake 
o'  nights  thinking  how  we  shall  manage  the  large 
tropical  regions  that  are  liable  to  come  under 
our  sway,  would  do  well  to  begin  by  studying 
the  mosquito,  for  that  minute  creature  seems  to 
present  a  mighty  barrier  to  our  successful  occu- 
pation. 

On  June  10th  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  the  eminent 
bacteriologist,  delivered  at  Berlin,  before  a  large 
audience,  an  important  and  interesting  address, 
embodying  the  results  of  his  study  of  malarial 
diseases  in  tropical  climates.  "  Malaria,"  said 
he,  "  is  the  most  formidable  enemy  which  we 
have  to  encounter,  the  most  serious  obstacle  to 
the  settlement  and  development  of  our  colonial 
possessions  in  the  tropics."  Germany  now  is 
grasping  for  larger  possessions  in  Africa,  and  in 
his  audience  were  many  who  are  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  colonial  policy.  He  said  :  ".We  shall 
never  enjoy  the  possession  of  our  colonies  till 
we  have  vanquished  the  disease.  The  first  step 
toward  successful  resistance  is  a  thorough,  accu- 
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rate  knowledge  of  tlie  origin  and  methods  of  its 
dissemination."  lie  called  it  a  universal  dis- 
ease— appearing  in  many  lands  as  swamp  fever ; 
a  more  severe  type  is  seen  in  the  Mediterranean 
countries,  hut  worst  of  all  in  the  tropics,  where 
the  black  water  fever  or  vomit  is  found.  The 
existing  cause  is  undoubtedly  a  parasite  in  the 
blood — first  demonstrated  by  Italian  scientists. 
li  appears  as  a  ring  in  the  red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  which  enlarges,  splits  into  fragments,  and 
within  a  few  hours  produces  more  than  twenty 
young  parasites,  which  are  distributed  through- 
out the  blood,  thus  extending  the  infection.  Pro- 
fessor Koch's  studies  prove  that  by  examining 
the  blood  a  correct  judgment  can  be  formed  of 
the  exact  moment  for  the  most  effective  use  of 
quinine,  which  does  not  kill  the  microbe,  but 
definitely  checks  and  limits  its  power  of  repro- 
duction. This  affords  a  reasonable  ground  of 
hope  that  the  disease  need  never  run  on  to  a 
fatal  result.  Location  offers  no  security  against 
it,  and  it  certainly  is  not  contagious.  Koch  be- 
lieves that  blood-sucking  insects  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  its  dissemination.  Wherever  mos- 
quitoes exist  malaria  will  prevail,  and  cases 
occur  where  there  are  no  mosquitoes  only  when 
the  subject  has  brought  the  infection  from  a 
mosquito-breeding  region.  He  finds  an  analogy 
in  the  infection  of  the  tsetse  fly,  and  in  the 
Texas  fever  among  cattle,  which  is  carried  by  a 
tick. 

.  . .  .No  race  is  immune  from  malaria.  Negroes 
living  on  the  coasts  of  tropical  countries  are 
practically  immune,  but  this  immunity  has  been 
probably  acquired  through  slight  malaria  at- 
tacks in  childhood,  for  men  of  the  same  race 
who  come  down  from  the  mountains  are  suscep- 
tible to  the  fever.  This  naturally-produced  im- 
munity leads  the  Professor  to  believe  that  an 
artificial  one  may  be  attained.  He  says  that  in 
the  case  of  malarial  disease,  the  exciting  cause 
of  which  is  definitely  known,  the  conditions  are 
less  difficult  than  in  the  cases  of  hydrophobia 
and  cattle-plague,  in  both  of  which  a  certain 
degree  of  immunity  has  been  produced.  The 
first  step  in  combatting  the  disease  is  for  the  pa- 
tient to  leave  the  malaria-infected  district,  and 
be  protected  by  prophylactic  doses  of  quinine. 
He  has  studied  it  where  it  prevails  in  its  in- 
tensest  forms  and  hopes  for  its  conquest.  He 
closed  thus :  "  To  overcome  this  malady  is 
equivalent  to  the  peaceful  conquest  of  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  the  globe." 

.  . .  .Apropos  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  justice  is 
hardly  done  to  Dr.  Koch,  the  discoverer  of  the 
ever-present  cause  of  the  disease,  by  those  who 
point  out  his  failure  to  discover  an  infallible  cure. 
He  was  in  a  measure  the  victim  of  the  German 


Emperor's  boyish  impatience,  who  fairly  coerced 
him  into  exhibiting  his  tuberculin  before  he  had 
thoroughly  tested  its  efficacy  or  non-efficacy  on 

tin'  human  subject.  Had  Koch  done  nothing 
more  thai)  to  demonstrate  that  the  infinitesimal 
bacillus  is  always  found  :it  the  foundation  of 
every  case  of  tuberculosis,  in  man  or  beast,  his 
fame  would  have  been  as  secure  as  that  of  Har- 
vey, but  because  he  has  occasioned  expectations, 
not  always  realized,  in  the  matter  of  cure  many 
regard  him  as  a  failure.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  tuberculin  which  he  discovered 
is  an  infallible  test  of  the  presence  of  the  fatal 
organism  in  cattle ;  and  through  its  agency  dis- 
eased cattle  are  constantly  being  eliminated 
from  herds,  and  the  spread  of  consumption  by 
milk  and  meat  is  being  arrested. 


SCIENCE. 

Dr.  O.  C.  Marsh  renews  his  contention 
concerning  the  existence  of  the  Jurassic  terrane 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  a  paper  before  the  Na- 
tional Academy,  and  a  revised  abstract  of  the 
same  in  a  recent  number  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  it  seems  that  two  of  the  best 
marked  Jurassic  horizons  in  any  part  of  the 
world  exist  in  this  country  ;  being  the  Atlanto- 
saurus  and  Baptanodon  beds  of  the  Cordilleran 
region.  Ihe  fauna  of  these  beds  is  the  richest 
and  most  varied  known  anywhere.  It  contains 
more  than  150  species  of  extinct  vertebrates — 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes — many  of 
which  have  been  refigured  and  republished  in 
standard  geological  text  books  for  many  years. 
The  same  vertebrate  fauna  is  present  in  the 
Potomac  beds  of  Maryland,  being  represented 
by  the  remains  of  five  different  orders  of  rep- 
tiles. These  are  the  Sauropoda,  Theropoda, 
Predentata,  crocodiles  and  turtles.  The  most 
typical  of  all  the  Jurassic  reptiles,  the  Pleuro- 
coelus,  occurs  in  Maryland,  Wyoming  and 
Europe. 

The  chief  objection  of  ranking  the  Potomac 
beds  with  the  Jurassic  is  the  character  of  the 
plants.  Dicotyledons  abound,  and,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  not  found  to  precede  the  Cretaceous. 
Cycads,  the  proper  Jurassic  plant,  are,  bow- 
ever,  described  from  this  terrrane  in  England, 
Maryland  and  about  the  Black  Hills.  Physi- 
cally there  is  a  break  between  the  Potomac  and 
Cretaceous  in  New  Jersey ;  for  the  former 
are  fresh  water  plastic  clays,  and  the  latter 
marine  beds  carrying  green  sand  with  glanconite, 
a  material  deposited  at  present  only  in  very 
deep  ocean  water.  In  Maryland  Prof.  W.  B. 
Clarke  finds  a  distinct  uncomformity  between 
these  fresh  water  and  marine  beds. 
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li  is  evident  thai  geologists  musl  decide  be 
tween  the  comparative  value  of  vertebrates  and 
of  plants  in  correlating  horizons.  Our  best,  au- 
thoritj  on  vertebrates  is  \<iry  earnesl  in  the  be 
lief  in  the  Jurassic  age  of  the  Potomac  beds. 
The  paleobotanists  are  likewise  positive  in  re 
ferring  them  to  the  cretaceous;  bul  there  is  a 
weakening  on  the  part  of  Prof.  L.  F.  Ward,  who 
says:  "If  the  stratigraphical  relations  and  the 
animal  remains  shall  finally  require  its  refer- 
ence to  the  Jurassic,  the  plants  do  not  present 
,iii.\  serious  obstacle  to  such  reference."  Verte- 
hales  are  the  most  delicate  of  all  organisms — 
the  most  sensitive  to  chauges — the  highest  de- 
velopments of  life—  and  hence  may  be  regarded 
as  of  the  greatest  value  in  correlation,  and  if  we 
accept  them  as  more  decisive  than  plant,  then 
the  dicotyledons  must  have  been  brought  into 
existence  in  the  Jurassic  earlier  than  had  been 
supposed. 

.  .  .  .The  origin  of  our  domestic  animals  is 
either  unknown  or  obscure.  It  is  not  known 
from  which  species  of  wild  ox  our  domestic 
cattle  arose.  We  have  two  species  of  domesti- 
cated insects,  the  bee  and  the  silkworm.  In  a 
recent  article  by  C.  Sasaki,  of  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Tokyo,  the  affinity  of  the  Japanese 
wild  and  domestic  silkworm  is  discussed  in  an 
interesting  way.  The  wild  ones  are  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  Japan,  wherever  mulberry 
trees  are  planted.  There  are  two  broods  in  a 
year.  The  wild  species  agree  in  all  respects,  the 
egg,  larva,  cocoon  and  moth,  with  the  domestic 
variety,  and  though  described  under  a  different 
name  (Theophila  mandarina)  it  is  evidently  the 
parent  form  of  the  common  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese silkworm.  The  wild  form  differs  from  the 
domesticated  in  the  moth  being  smaller,  with  the 
bands  and  spots  larger  and  darker,  more  dis- 
tinct ;  the  caterpillar  is  more  spotted,  the  col- 
ored symmetrical  markings  of  the  freshly 
hatched  wild  worm  being  obsolete  in  the  domes- 
ticated variety.  The  cocoon  is  elongated  oval 
or  rather  spindle-shaped  in  form  and  of  a  light 
yellowish  color.  It  is  usually  inclosed  in  a  leaf 
of  the  mulberry  tree  and  hangs  on  the  twig.  Of 
the  domestic  variety  there  are  two  races,  one  of 
two,  the  other  of  one  brood  a  year. 

.  . .  .Dr.  Alexander  Agassiz  adds  more  facts  to 
substantiate  his  doctrine  or  the  thinness  of  the 
coral  reefs  of  the  Fijis  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Science.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  took 
with  him  to  those  islands  the  apparatus  for  bor- 
ing, and  ceased  drilling  after  sinking  eighty-five 
feet,  because  he  found  the  same  limestones 
above  sea  level  in  the  neighboring  islands,  in 
one  case  1,030  feet  thick.     If  this  limestone  can 


be  seen  above  water  for  a  thousand  feet  its  char- 
acter  may  be  readily  determined  without  boring, 
[nvestigation  prosed  thai  Ibis  material  is  largely 
composed    of    molluscan     shells.      A     number    ot 

them   submitted   to   I>r.    I 'all,   of   Washington, 

were  found  to  be  common  genera,  still  living, 
••  decidedly  too  old  for  Pleiocene  but  youngei 
than  Kocene,  and  mighl  be  either  .Miocene  or 
Pleiocene."  On  his  way  home  Agassiz  examined 
the  calcareous  debris  brought  up  from  deep  ar- 
tesian borings  about  Honolulu,  and  found  very 
few  corals  among  them,  as  they  consist  almost 
entirely  of  bivalve  raollusca.  The  rock  is 
white,  chalky  and  resembles  in  every  way  the 
Vicksburg  terranes  of  Florida  and  Yucatan,  and 
he  believes  a  further  study  of  these  beds  would 
show  that  these,  also,  allied  to  the  Fiji  expos- 
ures, are  of  Tertiary  age.  Hence  the  conclusion 
that  the  modern  coral  reef  is  comparatively 
thin,  not  exceeding  a  hundred  feet,  so  far  as 
known,  and  it  may  rest  upon  a  volcanic  base  or 
a  platform  of  marine  tertiary  limestone.  Under 
what  conditions  then  these  tertiary  coralliferous 
limestones  have  been  deposited  is  a  distinct  ques- 
tion from  that  of  the  formation  of  atolls,  through 
subsidence  by  the  upward  growth  of  corals  dur- 
ing the  present  geological  period. 

.  ..  .The  systematic  position  of  the  trilobites 
was  discussed  by  A.  S.  Packard  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  The  reference  by  sev- 
eral writers  of  the  Trilobita  to  the  class  of 
Crustacea  seems  still  open  to  question.  The 
recent  discoveries  of  Walcott,  Beecher  and 
others  as  to  the  nature  of  the  appendages,  espe- 
cially of  those  of  the  head,  afford  data  for  the 
further  discussion  of  the  question.  Beecher  has 
clearly  shown  that  while  Trinuclcus  has  an- 
tennae-like appendages,  all  those  segments  be- 
hind the  antennal  bear  biramose  limbs  which 
are  essentially  the  same  for  the  head  and  trunk. 
In  Crustacea,  on  the  other  hand,  even  the  most 
generalized,  there  is  a  differentiation  of  the  ap- 
pendage into  two  pairs  of  antennae,  mandibles, 
maxillar,  maxillipedes,  thoracic  and  abdominal 
limbs.  For  this  reason,  together  with  the  dif- 
ferent larval  form,  and  from  the  obvious  affini- 
ties of  trilobites  to  Limulus,  which  certainly  is 
not  a  Crustacean,  we  are  inclined  to  refer  the 
trilobites  to  a  separate  class,  and  to  regard  them 
as  being  an  older,  more  primitive  group  than  the 
Crustacea.  It  also  seems  more  probable  that 
the  Merostomes,  including  Limulus,  descended 
from  the  trilobites  or  forms  like  them.  Hence 
the  Trilobita  probably  were  the  first  to  originate 
from  the  Annelid  worm,  while  the  Crustacea 
arose  by  a  separate  line  of  descent. 
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WHAT  A  FRENCHMAN  HAS  SEEN 
IN  THE  ANGLO-SAXON.* 

For    once     at     least     Carlyle's     "  dismal 

science  "  has  proved  lively  enough  to  make 
a  great  stir  among  the  most  vivacious  people 
in  the  world.  The  best-read  book  in  France, 
for  the  present  moment,  is  M.  Deinolins' 
Anglo-Saxon  Superiority,  which,  after  being 
the  talk  of  Paris  for  a  year,  is  now  presented 
to  the  American  public  in  an  English  dress 
by  the  Scribners. 

M.  Demolins  is  editor  of  La  Science  Socialc, 
the  favorite  disciple  of  the  economist  Le 
Play,  and  an  assiduous  worker  in  economic 
studies.  His  book  is  a  selection  of  articles 
from  La  Science  Socialc,  which  sum  up  Le 
Play's  doctrine  and  apply  it  in  the  happiest 
way  to  a  great  many  matters  which  touch 
French  pride  and  ambition  to  the  quick.  He 
approaches  his  subject  from  the  economic 
side,  and  treats  it  in  an  economic  method. 
Yet  this  social  economist  will  probably  im- 
press every  reader  who  opens-  his  book, 
whether  convinced  by  it  or  not,  as  having 
something  to  say  which  vitally  concerns 
France  and  the  whole  modern  world— 
another  reminder  how  irresistibly  sensa- 
tional science  and  scientific  methods  in  some 
moods  and  conditions  may  be. 

M.  Demolins'  theme  Is  the  decadence  of 
France  and  the  growing  Anglo-Saxon 
mastery  of  the  world.  He  assumes  the  fact 
and  then  proves  it.  He  develops  it,  expands 
it,  illustrates  it  with  a  cruel  iteration  of 
Anglo-Saxon  examples,  shows  how  it  came 
about,  what  it  has  cost,  and  in  what  condi- 
tions it  is  sure  to  grow  worse  and  the  whole 
world  pass  under  Anglo-Saxon  dominion. 

The  book  must  be  gall  and  wormwood  to 
a  Frenchman.  It  makes  them  drink  a  bowl 
spiced  as  no  bowl  ever  was  spiced  before 
that  one  patriotic  Frenchman  offered  to 
another.      And  yet  they  devour  it,  twenty 


*Anglo-Saxon  Superiority  :  To  What  It  Is 
Due.  By  Edmond  Demolins.  Translated  by 
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ner's  Sons.  First  English,  from  the  Tenth  French 
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thousand  copies  in  a  year.  Never  again  let 
us  say  that  people  read  only  the  books  which 
they  like.  Never  again  let  us  wonder  at  the 
fascination  which  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
had  for  the  people  of  Israel. 

Yet    the    book    is    neither  pessimistic  nor 
bitter.    It  leaves  to  France  its  great  history, 
its  present  power  and  civilization,  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.    It  begins  with  an 
attack  on  the  national  education  which   M. 
Demolins    asserts    is    contrived    to    produce 
functionaries,  while  the  systems  pursued  in 
England  and  America  are  intended  to  form 
men.      France,  he  declares,  is  a  nation  of 
"  communistic  formation,"  while  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples  are  trained  to  rely  on  them- 
selves by  the  development  of  the  individual, 
or  their  "  particularistic  formation."    Every 
young  man  in  France  is  taught  to  rely  on 
some  one  else,  and  every  girl  to  rely  on  her 
dowry.    The  French  discipline  tends  directly 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  families  by  making 
the  parent  do  double  duty  for  every  new 
birth  in  the  house,  while  the  Anglo-Saxons 
educate  their  young  men  to  front  the  world 
and    win    an    independent    subistence.      In 
France  officialism  absorbs  the  attention  and 
ambition  of  the  young  men,  and  diverts  them 
from  the  great  industries,  occupations  and 
sources  of  wealth,  while  militarism  on  the 
one  hand  and  socialism  on  the  other  impart 
elements  of  weakness  and  failure  into  the 
state  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  have 
been  far  better  able  to  resist. 

It  is  not  any  vice  in  the  heredity  of  the 
French  nor  any  flaw  in  their  blood  of  which 
M.  Demolins  complains.  He  traces  all  to  a 
vicious  education,  and  he  makes  that  phrase 
broad  enough  to  take  in  the  whole  bulk  and 
mass  of  French  life,  social,  domestic,  political, 
public,  private,  industrial,  commercial  and 
military,  as  it  operates  on  the  young  men 
and  women,  and  shapes  them  to  the  national 

type.  >f-£g. 

He  broadens  out  the  scope  of  his  ideas  to 
bring  the  present  Kaiser  under  fire,  and 
winds   up   with   the   assertion   that   France 
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need  not  concern  itself  about  its  rivals 
across  the  Rhine,  it  William  II  guides  the 
national  education,  militarism,  officialism 
.•Mid  socialism  will  promptly  end  all  the  ex- 
pansive  force  Germany  acquired  under  the 
old  system  and  is  rapidly  losing  under  the 
now. 

All  this,  strongly  made  out,  and  much 
more,  said  in  a  way  thai  commands  atten- 
tion, with  wit  and  pungency  and  many  a 
pinch  of  spice,  will  be  found  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  this  book,  with  a  strong  follow- 
ing up  of  illustrative  examples,  facts  in  evi- 
dence, and  sociological  reasoning  about  them. 
The  originality  of  the  book  lies  mostly  in  its 
good  sense,  good  feeling  and  genuine  good 
will  to  the  people  whose  ideas  and  methods 
the  author  is  knocking  to  pieces.  By  some 
art  of  honesty  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
analyze  he  contrives  to  get  himself  into  that 
narrow  but  imperial  place  in  every  man's, 
mind  where  prejudice  loses  its  trammels  and 
traditional  error  ceases  to  be  blindfold,  and 
where,  tlio  the  man  may  fume  and  fret  or 
even  rage,  truth  loses  none  of  its  power. 
Why  is  France  falling  behind  ?  Why  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  making  himself  master  of  the 
world  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  ring 
out  on  every  page.  Answered  in  a  thousand 
different  ways  and  illustrations,  they  all 
give  the  one  reply:  It  is  because  France 
brings  up  her  sons  in  the  wrong  way,  does 
not  train  them  to  right  views  of  life,  the 
world  and  themselves,  nor  to  front  the  world 
with  the  whole  power  and  resource  of  a 
man.    Here  is  one  example  (p.  91) :  . 

"  This  new  education  will  give  us  men,  strong 
men,  who  will  not  sink  under  difficulties.  .  .  . 
They  will  become  Christian  free  agents  who  will 
rely  on  nothing  but  their  own  capacity.  .  .  . 
Such  people  do  exist,  and  unless  we  are  blind 
we  are  bound  to  see  them,  for  they  invade  the 
world,  clear  the  land,  and  put  it  under  cultiva- 
tion, .  .  .  accomplishing  the  whole  of  the 
stupendous  task  by  the  might  of  private  initia- 
tive and  the  triumphant  power  of  the  self-rely- 
ing individual.  If  one  example  can  give  an  idea 
of  the  difference  between  men  formed  by  the 
new  methods  and  men  formed  by  the  old,  look 
at  what  they  have  made  of  North  America,  and 
then  look  at  what  the  other  race  have  made  of 
South  America.  On  the  one  side,  a  forward  mo- 
tion of  society  and  the  greatest  development  of 
agriculture,    commerce   and    industry ;     on     theijjl 


other,  society  thrown  backward  and  plunged  to 
grovel  in  a  morass  of  idle,  unproductive  town 
life,  and  given  up  to  officialism  and  political  rev- 
olutions. In  I  he  North  we  have  the  rising  of 
the  future;  in  the  South  the  crumbling  and  de- 
caying past." 

It  would  be  easy  to  pick  flaws  in  all  this. 
Here  for  example  is  the  good  old  doctrine  of 
hereditary  character,  of  Celtic  stock  and 
Saxon  blood,  and  our  author  makes  little 
of  it  compared  with  what  he  calls  the 
natural  education.  Then  comes  the  judicious 
and  ever  haunting  remark  that  the  book  is 
one-sided;  France  is  not  all  of  the  color  it 
is  painted,  nor  all  given  up  to  conventional- 
ism; England  is  not  altogether  a  world's 
model;  America— well,  some  things  might  be 
better  there,  tho  you  could  never  guess 
what  they  are  from  M.  Demolins'  book. 
Plenty  of  such  wise  notes  have  already  been 
made  on  this  book,  and  they  bear  the  stamp 
of  a  very  useless  kind  of  wisdom,  and  are 
very  much  out  of  place  here  where  the 
author's  point  is  not  to  give  us  a  study  of 
France,  England,  or  America,  but  to  illus- 
trate certain  great  ideas  affecting  the  force- 
fulness  and  efficiency  of  a  man  which,  just 
now,  he  finds  exemplified  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  to"  the  plentiful  lack  of  which  he  at- 
tributes French  decadence. 

Now  this  is  a  great  view  of  the  subject 
and  inspiring.  It  is  one  that  goes  down  to 
the  roots  of  things.  It  leads  the  author  into 
grand  expositions  and  illustrations  of  the 
methods  and  principles  of  character  build- 
ing; for  be  it  remembered  that  in  this  book 
it  is  not  accidents,  externals,  imperialism, 
nor  anything  artificial,  theatrical,  or  lucky, 
that  builds  up  a  nation,  but  always  it  is  the 
hard,  potent  reality  of  power  and  force,  char- 
acter, manly  pluck  and  good  hard  work  that 
wins. 

The  French  people  seem  to  have  found  it 
something  they  must  read.  It  is  a  book  of 
great  and  noble  ideals  for  all  Christian 
nations.  The  keynote  of  the  whole  is  char- 
acter, as  the  master-force  in  the  world  and 
the  method  on  which  it  is  to  be  built  up,  and 
that  nations  are  constructed  as  individuals 
are.  It  may  seem  to  some  readers  that  M. 
Demolins'  educational  methods  are  too  much 
limited  to  practical  and  technical  lines  of 
development.    But  they  are  not  really  and 
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of  necessity  so.  No  one  has  written  more 
wisely  nor  with  better  effect  and  inspiration 
on  the  ideals  and  ends  of  life.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  definition  of  happiness;  as 
(p.  349): 

"  The  state  of  satisfaction  engendered  by  suc- 
cess in  surmounting  the  material  and  moral 
difficulties  of  life." 

Yet,  with  all  his  insistence  on  character 
and  discipline,  he  is  not  led  away  by  the  il- 
lusion of  sentimental  reformers  or  Christian 
sociologists  that  the  salvation  of  society  can 
be  effected  by  purely  moral  means.  No  !  he 
writes  (p.  358): 

"  Moral  action,  however  useful  it  may  be  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  individual,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  produce  complete  social  regeneration." 
Yet  we  note  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  points  of  the  book  its  deep,  strong 
and  pervasive  ethical  and  even  religious 
tone.  No  better  book  for  a  young  man  to 
read  has  come  recently  from  the  press.  We 
are  not  at  all  surprised,  as  by  a  self  disclosure 
for  which  the  book  had  left  us  unprepared, 
when  we  read  near  the  end  (p.  358): 

"  And,  mark,  I  am  no  skeptic,  but  a  believer, 
attached  to  a  positive  form  of  religion,  with  its 
dogmas,  and  to  a  Church." 


James  Macdonnell,  Journalist.  By  W.  Rob- 
ertson Nicoll,  M.A.,  Editor  of  "  The  Expos- 
itor," etc.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  8vo.,  pp. 
416.  $3.00.) 
This  book  is  another  illustration  of  the  re- 
mark that  the  life  of  the  journalist  is  one  that 
combines  a  maximum  of  influence  with  a  mini- 
mum of  recognition.  The  subject  of  this  really 
delightful  memoir  was  for  many  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  and  died 
one  of  the  principal  leader-writers  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  London  Times.  By  birth  he 
was  a  Macdonnell  of  Glengarry,  the  fierce  clan 
who,  overtaking  another  clan  with  which  they 
were  in  a  feud,  in  a  church,  burned  it  to  the 
ground  with  all  their  foes  in  it.  His  father  was 
a  Romanist,  his  mother  a  Protestant.  The  son, 
after  much  debate  with  himself,  found  the  free 
Protestant  mind  he  had  acquired  in  Scotland  too 
much  for  the  Romanist  heredity  and  went  over 
to  the  Presbyterians.  The  great  Disruption  oc- 
curred in  1843,  one  year  after  he  was  born,  and 
by  the  time  he  could  think  for  himself,  had 
proved  all  through  Scotland  a  wonderful  intel- 
lectual tonic  and  quickener  of  interest  in  the 
great  topics  of  religious  truth.     In  the  midst  of 


these  debates  the  young  Macdonnell  thought  out 
his  problems  and  took  his  direction  toward  a 
very  sensible,  free,  robust  and  vital  catholic 
faith  in  which  he  lived  and  died  and  which  he 
upheld  whenever  he  could  with  his  mighty  pen 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  in  the  London 
Times.  Dr.  Nicoll  has  evidently  felt  a  deep  in- 
terest in  him,  not  only  as  a  brilliant  journalist. 
but  as  the  type  of  a  free,  unconventional  but 
sound  Christian  character  which  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  dwell  on.  Socially  Macdonnell  had 
rare  gifts.  Though  he  was  not  college  bred  he 
had  trained  himself  in  English  literature  and 
was  famous  for  his  mastery  of  Tennyson,  whom 
he  would  read  and  recite  with  great  effect.  His 
home  life  with  his  wife  and  children  was  ideal, 
and  in  the  Times  Delane  knew  his  value  well 
enough  to  see  that  he  was  not  overworked  and 
was  provided  with  ample  vacations — two 
months  at  least  every  year.  Politically  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  democratic  society.  He  be- 
lieved that  we  in  America  were  untying  many  of 
the  knots  which  in  the  old  world  have  to  be  cut 
by  the  sword.     He  once  wrote : 

"  Were  I  an  American  I  should  be  too  proud  of 
iny  country,  and  too  conscious  of  the  fact  thai  a 
Republic  is  a  much  more  rational  form  of  govern- 
ment than  a  monarchy,  to  think  of  paying  homage 
in  a  Court  from  which  all  reality  of  power  has 
vanished,  and  which,  in  comparison  with  the  Court 
of  the  Tudors,  is  but  a  gilded  shadow.  With  what 
is  called  the  personal  loyalty  of  the  Colonies  I  have 
no  patience.  Loyalty  to  a  great  man  like  Lincoln, 
or  Gladstone,  or  Bright  I  can  understand  ;  loyalty 
to  the  interests  and  the  Parliament  of  a  great 
nation  like  America  or  England  I  can  also  under- 
stand ;  but  what  I  cannot  understand  is  loyalty  to 
a  crowned  fiction.  I  could  as  easily  understand 
loyalty  to  the  figurehead  of  a  ship." 

We  make  another  extract  to  show  the  man  in 
his  free  social  life  (p.  173)  : 

"  Yes,  our  pilgrimage  was  delightful  in  spite  of 
the  wet.  Nay,  when  I  think  of  our  memorable 
walk  into  Maidstone,  through  darkness  and  tor- 
rents of  rain,  and  when  I  think  of  the  bright  fire, 
the  tea,  the  talk,  the  laughter,  the  discussion  and 
the  singing  that  gave  a  glow  to  the  evening,  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  rain  did  not  heighten  the  enjoy- 
ment by  the  force  of  contrast.  We  read,  we  chatted, 
we  declaimed,  we  told  stories,  we  sang  songs,  we 
sang  hymns,  we  quarrelled,  we  debated  the  pro- 
foundest  questions  of  ethics  and  theology,  we 
rambled  in  twos,  we  went  to  church,  and,  in  a 
word,  we  enjoyed  ourselves — like  what  shall  I  say  ? 
—well  like  a  pack  of  young,  cultivated,  pious, 
Christian  savages  let  loose." 

One  of  his  friends  wrote  of  him  at  this  time 
(p.  164)  : 

"  I    remember   the   impression    the   eager   young 
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Scotchman  made  upon  us  all — the  rush  with  which 
be  seemed  to  hurst  upon  the  talk;  the  real  High- 
land charge  that  seemed  to  make  the  teacupi 
jingle.  But  there  was  a  simplicity,  a  sweetness, 
;i  gi  aeroslty  through  all  his  Are  which  prevented 
his  energy  repelling  or  offending.  That  aggressive, 
eager  nature  had  in  it,  it  was  plain,  also  the  gen- 
erous  swift  forgiveness,  the  touch  of  extravagant 
honor  and  curtesy  toward  an  opponent  which  dis- 
arms." 

These  are  the  Lighter  aspects  of  a  life  which 
was  both  large  and  serious,  and  whose  resources 
and  energies  were  made  to  tell  in  behalf  of 
sound  ideas  and  right  living.  Through  all  the 
book  shines  the  charm  of  a  strong  and  attract- 
ive personality.  We  may  thank  Dr.  Nicoll  for 
having  introduced  so  strong,  bright  and  attract- 
ive a  figure  into  the  circle  of  English  biography. 


The  New  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare. 
Edited  by  Horace  Howard  Furness.  Vol. 
XI,  The  Winter's  Tale.  (J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  8vo,  pp. 
423.     $4.00.) 

Every  volume  added  to  the  New  Variorum  is 
just  so  much  gain  to  Shakespearean  scholarship. 
Like  all  the  ten  which  have  preceded  it,  this 
eleventh  volume  is  independent  of  the  others,  an 
edition  of  The  Winter's  Tale  complete  in  itself. 
What  is  more,  it  is  an  edition  which  compre- 
hends in  its  scope  and  plan  the  substantial  re- 
sults of  all  previous  comments  and  commenta- 
tors. The  characteristic  feature  of  the  edition 
is  that  is  contains  the  "  various  readings  of  the 
Folios  and  of  modern  critical  editions,  together 
with  such  conjectural  emendations  as  have  come 
under  the  Editor's  notice."  After  each  reading 
in  the  notes  on  the  text  the  authors  who  have 
adopted  it  are  given ;  the  authority  for  the  read- 
ing may  thus  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  funda- 
mental text  adopted  in  this  edition  is  that  of  the 
Folio  of  1G23,  which  is  reproduced  accurately, 
as  it  should  be  in  an  edition  which,  like  this,  is 
intended  for  students. 

The  Preface  brings  the  introductory  work  up 
to  date,  with  not  a  few  examples  of  Dr.  Furness' 
light  touch  and  graceful  wit  in  the  treatment  of 
subjects  which  with  other  commentators  are  apt 
to  be  heavy — as,  for  example,  his  humorous  dis- 
position of  the  "  sea-coast  of  Bohemia.''  The 
immense  labor  of  the  edition  has  been  bestowed 
first  on  the  compilation  of  the  various  readings 
of  the  Variorum  text,  and  next  on  the  notes.  On 
the  first  Dr.  Furness  has  expended  his  critical 
judgment  and  diligence,  gleaning  the  whole  field 
and  collecting  for  the  use  of  students  into  this 
one  volume  the  substantial  results  of  nearly 
three  hundred  years  of  criticism.     On  the  second 


he  has  lavished  the  boundless  stores  of  his 
Shakespearean  erudition,  as  well  as  his  wit  and 
skill  as  an  independent  interpreter.  The  work 
is  a  lasting  monument  of  genius  and  learning. 
May  the  author  live  to  complete  the  great  work 
which  is  rising  so  nobly  to  his  fame!  Mean 
time,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  each 
volume  is  complete  in  itself  and  presents  a  full 
and  complete  summary  of  all  that  can  well  be 
said  at  the  present  time  on  one  more  of  the 
great  Shakespearean  plays. 

The  amount  of  annotation  and  commentary  ac- 
cumulated in  the  text  of  The  Winter's  Tale  is 
very  large.  It  fills  over  three  hundred  large 
octavo  pages  in  this  volume,  and  presents  with 
great  thoroughness  the  whole  question  as  to  the 
rendering  and  interpretation  of  the  text  with 
critical  judgment  and  fulness  of  treatment.  The 
Appendix,  in  about  120  pages,  discusses  a  num- 
ber of  larger  topics  which  could  not  very  well 
be  brought  up  in  the  textual  commentary,  such 
as  the  date  of  composition,  in  which  we  have 
laid  before  us  not  only  the  argument  for  the 
later  date  of  1611,  but  substantially  the  whole 
discussion  in  outline.  On  the  "  Source  of  the 
Plot "  Dr.  Furness  gives  his  readers  not  a  sum- 
mary but  the  entire  text  of  Greene's  novel,  Pan- 
dosto,  and  its  version  of  the  old  story  of  Doras- 
tus  and  Favonia.  We  have  next  an  interesting 
compilation  of  English,  German  and  French 
critical  opinions  on  the  play  and  the  characters 
in  it,  and  another  of  various  opinions  as  to  the 
unity  of  time,  place  and  action,  and  a  variety  of 
other  points  which  will  not  fail  to  interest  the 
student.  To  complete  the  rich  variety  of  the 
volume,  Dr.  Furness  prints  the  text  of  Garrick's 
version  in  all  the  parts  acted  by  him,  and  ends 
with  two  little  chapters  on  the  music  to  which 
the  six  songs  in  the  play  have  been  set,  the  ac- 
tors who  have  won  celebrity  in  rendering  it, 
and  the  scenery  and  costumes  used  in  its  ren- 
dering. 


The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Moral  In- 
stinct.    By  Alexander  Sutherland,  M.  A. 
(Longmans,    Green   &   Co.     Two   volumes, 
Svo.     $8.00.) 
The  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God:  An  In- 
quiry   into    the    Origins    of   Religion.     By 
Grant  Allen.      (Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $3.00.) 
Mr.  Sutherland's  two  volumes  make  a  work 
of  considerable  pretension,  imposing  in  form  and 
mechanical  workmanship,  written  in  an  attract- 
ive style,  and  with  large  assumptions  of  research 
and  of  something  like  an  authorized  Darwinian 
paternity.       The   fundamental   doctrine   of   the 
book  is  that  moral  instinct,  as  an  instinct  of  right 
conduct,  has  no  existence ;  that,  as  an  absolute 
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and  universal  fact,  there  is  neither  right  nor 
wrong,  and  that  what  we  call  moral  instinct  is 
an  instinct  mainly  sympathetic,  wholly  rela- 
tional to  the  mundane  conditions  of  existence 
and  evolved  from  the  experience  of  what  is  con- 
ducive to  prosperity  and  happiness  in  our  per- 
sonal and  social  relations.  This  doctrine  of  the 
origin  of  moral  instinct  would  certainly  have 
been  abhorrent  to  Darwin,  while  the  author's 
attempt  to  draw  the  mantle  of  Adam  Smith's 
great  name  over  it  would  have  been  sure  to 
evoke  some  fire  from  that  master  of  expression 
which  even  his  Scotch  temper  did  not  ordinarily 
warm  to.  With  as  much  reason  Mr.  Sutherland 
makes  a  great  show  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  as  if 
by  his  citation  of  them  the  eternal  protest  of 
those  great  men  could  be  changed.  He  assures 
his  readers  that  eleven  years'  work  have  gone 
into  the  book.  If  they  had  been  eleven  hundred 
they  would  have  brought  him  no  nearer  the 
proof  of  his  proposition.  The  book  differs  from 
Schopenhauer  in  being  less  repulsively  pessimis- 
tic in  tone,  and  from  Hartmann  in  being  void 
of  philosophy  or  philosophic  theory  and  barren 
of  anything  that  can  be  called  a  rational  theory 
of  life  or  existence.  The  book  is  joyously  ani- 
mal, pagan  and  materialistic.  It  avoids  the 
necessitarian  theory,  denies  freedom,  attempts 
to  substitute  a  kind  of  mask  or  illusion  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  reality,  and  for  its  highest 
reach  toward  moral  reality  gets  no  higher  than 
the  sentence  in  which  the  author  pronounces 
judgment  on  himself  in  the  closing  paragraph  of 
his  preliminary  outline : 

"  Hence  the  moral  instinct  is  not  an  instinct  of 
right  conduct,  a  thing  which  has  no  existence,  but 
an  instinct  mainly  sympathetic,  which  we  find  it 
conducive  to  man's  highest  good  to  encourage,  by 
giving  to  the  actions  which  it  prompts  the  approv- 
ing name  of  right  conduct." 

The  author's  theory  is  elaborated  through  a 
series  of  ponderous  illustrations  which  seem  like 
the  laborious  compilations  of  a  lifetime,  and 
which  are  combined  with  great  mechanical  pre- 
cision into  a  system  which  might  work  like  a 
clock  if  only  the  life  of  God  or  man  or  of  reality 
were  in  it.  Mr.  Sutherland  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  revive  a  corpse  by  laying  the  photo- 
graph of  the  living  man  on  the  dead  man,  as  to 
evoke  the  reality  of  morality  out  of  such  a 
mechanical  fiction  as  he  presents  in  these  vol- 
umes. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen's  book  is  on  the  whole  less 
worthy  of  attention  than  Mr.  Sutherland's.  As 
to  the  rise  of  polytheism  he  adopts  Herbert 
Spencer's  ghost  theory.  As  to  the  rise  of  mono- 
theism he  proposes  a  somewhat  peculiar  theory 
of  his  own  which  turns  on  the  not  at  all  novel 


assertion  of  the  elevation  of  "  Jahweh  above  all 
his  rivals  and  his  recognition  as  the  only  true 
and  living  god."  As  to  the  origin  of  Christianity 
very  little  can  be  expected  of  an  author  who 
makes  himself  responsible  for  this  (p.  378)  : 

"  In  spite  of  certain  remarks  In  my  first  chapter, 
I  am  not  such  a  '  gross  and  crass  Euphemerist '  as 
to  insist  dogmatically  on  the  historical  existence 
of  a  personal  Jesus.  Of  the  Christ  himself,  If  a 
Christ  there  were,  we  know  little  or  nothing.  The 
account  of  his  life  which  has  come  down  to  us  in 
the  Gospels  is  so  devoid  of  authority,  and  so  en- 
tirely built  up  of  miraculous  fragments  derived 
from  elsewhere,  that  we  may  be  well  excused  for 
gravely  doubting  whether  he  is  not  rather  to  be 
numbered  with  St.  George  and  St.  Catherine,  with 
Perseus  and  Arthur,  among  wholly  mythical  and 
Imaginary  figures  of  legend  and  religion." 


The  Sacrifice  of  a  Throne.  Being  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Life  of  Amadeus,  Duke  of 
Aosta,  Sometime  King  of  Spain.  By  H. 
Remsen  Whitehouse.  (Bonnell,  Silver  & 
Co.  $1.50.) 
Amadeus  was  one  of  those  sovereigns 
whose  strength,  high  intelligence,  noble  char- 
acter and  sound  and  liberal  political  prin- 
ciples, as  displayed  in  all  other  princely 
relations,  make  it  a  mystery  that  he  failed 
so  quickly  and  so  entirely  in  the  kingly 
task  set  him  in  Spain.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton said  that  no  man  ever  succeeded  as  a  soldier 
who  had  not  the  love  of  hard  knocks  and  fight- 
ing in  him.  We  may  transpose  the  saying  a 
little  and  apply  it  to  kingcraft,  for  no  prince 
ever  yet  succeeded  in  building  up  his  throne  who 
had  not  in  him  the  love  of  kinging  it,  and  this 
was  the  fatal  defect  of  Amadeus.  He  had  not 
one  grain  of  royal  ambition  in  his  composition. 
He  came  to  tne  throne  without  desiring  it,  with 
doubt  as  to  the  result,  and  with  his  mind  fully 
made  up,  in  advance,  to  retire  the  moment  it  be- 
came clear  that  Spain  did  not  want  him.  The 
most  resolute  act  of  all  his  reign  was  his  abdica- 
tion, and  he  put  into  that  act  so  much  energy 
thatCastelar,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  Cortez 
at  the  time,  described  him  as  tearing  the  crown 
from  his  head  and  dashing  it  on  the  ground — a 
famous  remark  which  really  repeats  our  own  ac- 
count of  Amadeus  and  his  dynastic  failure. 
Men  have  no  confidence  in  a  royalty  which  is  so 
easily  plucked  off.  In  all  other  relations  but 
this  of  kingly  strength  Amadeus  commands  ad- 
miration. It  is  in  these  lights  and  relations 
that  Mr.  Whitehouse  holds  him  up  to  his  read- 
ers, and  with  very  great  success.  He  strikes  the 
chord  in  the  history  which  is  sure  to  appeal  to 
his  readers'  sympathy.  He  places  the  sad  his- 
tory of  his  kingly  failure  in  a  light  which  illus- 
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trates  the  magnanimous  virtues  of  the  prince 
all  the  more,  and  is  able  to  exhibit  him  in  his 
abdication  as  making  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to  the 
good  of  Spain-  which  glorified  him  with  some  of 
the  qualities  of  the  martyr,  and  that  among  a 
people  who  do  not  look  for  their  martyrs  among 
their  princes.  This  vein  of  pathetic  interest 
runs  through  the  book  and  adds  much  to  the 
impression  and  enjoyment  of  a  story  which  is 
otherwise  well  worth  telling.  It  is  a  brief  but 
first-rate  study  of  Spanish  politics  and  politi- 
cians in  the  period  of  transition  to  the  short- 
lived Republic.  It  is  certainly  no  less  valuable 
as  a  side-light  for  the  study  of  the  rise  of  con- 
stitutional monarchy  in  Italy,  and  of  that  period 
which  began  with  the  abdication  of  Charles  Al- 
bert and  had  in  it  such  events  as  the  liberation 
of  Italy  and  such  men  as  Victor  Emmanuel, 
Cavour  and  Garibaldi.  Not  every  man  can  drop 
from  a  throne  to  a  dukedom  and  rise  in  dignity 
as  the  Duke  of  Aosta  did.  The  Duchess  was  no 
less  eager  than  her  husband  to  be  relieved  of 
the  burdens  which  lay  on  her  as  Queen  Maria 
Victoria.  She  fills  in  the  twenty-nine  years  of 
her  brief  life  a  noble  place  by  her  husband's  side. 
Their  tastes  were  the  same,  their  interests  were 
one,  and  their  married  life  was  ideal.  Her  death 
threw  Amadeus  into  a  depression  which  light- 
ened his  natural  melancholy  and  led  him  to 
think  of  taking  monastic  vows.  It  was  only  after 
years  of  active  responsibility  that  he  regained 
the  command  of  himself  far  enough  to  form 
a  new  matrimonial  connection  with  the  Princess 
Laetitia  Bonaparte,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  her  day  in  Europe,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  amiable.  Mr.  Whitehouse  has  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  the  note  of  inspiration  which 
dignifies  and  elevates  his  subject  and  trans- 
forms the  life  he  is  writing  from  a  failure  to  a 
success. 


The  Spanish  Revolution,  1868-1875.     By  Ed- 
ward Henry  Strobel,  Late  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Legation  and  Charge"  d"> Af- 
faires at  Madrid.     ( Small,  Maynard  &  Co., 
Boston.     $1.50.) 
This  is  a  good  book  for  present  reading.     It 
goes  back  to  the  fall  and  expulsion  of  Isabella 
II,  in  September,  1898,  or  to  what,  following 
the  French  fashion,  the  Spaniards  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  calling  the  Revolution  of  September. 
It  traces  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  the  Regency  of  Serrano  and  the 
fatal  events  of  1870,  when,  under  the  guidance 
of  General  Prim,  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzol- 
lern  accepted  the  offer  of  the   Spanish  crown 
and  brought  on  the  war  with  Germany  which 
cost  France  so  dear.     Failing  in  this  attempt  to 


fill  the  Spanish  throne,  General  Prim  returned 
to  a  project  he  had  previously  favored,  of 
bestowing  the  crown  on  a  Prince  of  the  House 
of  Savoy.  Mr.  Strobel  gives  in  his  volume  the 
history  of  the  negotiation  which  ended  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Democratic  Monarchy  in 
Madrid  under  King  Amadeo,  in  the  early  days 
of  January,  1871.  The  history  of  this  brief 
reign,  which  has  been  presented  on  the  pathetic 
and  romantic  side  by  Mr.  H.  Remsen  White- 
house  in  "  The  Sacrifice  of  a  Throne,"  is  given 
by  Mr.  Strobel  with  scientific  precision  and  a 
far  closer,  as  well  as  wider  analysis  of  the  com- 
plex elements  of  the  political  situation.  The  de- 
plorable attempts  to  establish  a  republic  follow- 
ing the  abdication  of  Amadeo  in  February, 
1873,  the  Bourbon  restoration  and  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  landing  of  Alfonso  XII  at 
Barcelona,  January  9th,  1874,  and  his  establish- 
ment as  King,  complete  the  pitiful  history.  It  is 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Strobel  thus : 

"  In  six  years  the  Spaniards  had  seen  a  pano- 
rama of  governments  pass  before  them — the  Pro- 
visional Government,  the  Regency  of  Serrano,  the 
Democratic  Monarchy,  the  Republic,  with  its  four 
Presidents  [in  one  year],  its  civil  and  military 
dictatorships — each  a  failure  and  each  in  turn  re- 
placed by  another  failure.  The  result  was  a  bank- 
rupt treasury,  a  ruined  commerce,  the  continuance 
of  the  civil  war  at  home  and  the  insurrection 
abroad,  and  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and  unrest  in  all 
classes  of  society. 

"  If  the  Revolution  had  not,  *  like  Saturn,  de- 
voured its  children,'  it  had  certainly  consumed  all 
the  governments  to  which  it  had  given  birth." 

The  volume  is,  as  we  have  said,  an  unusually 
good  one  for  present  reading.  It  ppens  a  view 
of  the  last  thirty  years  of  Spanish  history  which 
accounts  for  the  final  humiliation  which  has  re- 
vealed Spain  td  herself  and  to  the  astonished 
and  not  altogether  unsympathizing  world.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  story  of  bad  government  as  of  na- 
tional incompetence.  The  political  incapacity 
of  the  nation  stands  out  on  every  page.  The 
whole  book  is  a  modern  example  of  Democracy 
in  the  way  of  failure  and  of  the  causes  and  con- 
ditions which  led  to  its  failure.  It  is  an  example 
which  may  make  Mr.  Strobel's  book  more  useful 
in  this  aspect  than  as  a  revelation  of  Spain. 


Africa:  Its  Partition  and  its  Future.  By 
Henry  M.  Stanley  and  Others.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Harry  Thurston  Peck, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Columbia  University. 
With  a  Colored  Map  in  Pocket.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
The  papers  which  comprise  this  volume  are 

those  contributed  to  the  African  number  of  The 
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Independent.  They  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion and  were  received  with  so  much  favor  as  to 
suggest  that  they  should  be  collected  in  one  vol- 
ume as  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture on  Africa.  They  are  twelve  in  number,  ar- 
ranged systematically  and  in  a  certain  logical 
order  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  ground,  and  with 
a  general  introduction  by  Professor  Peck  which 
reviews  the  subject  in  a  very  happy  way.  The 
writers  make  a  brilliant  group  of  expert  authori- 
ties, beginning  with  Henry  M.  Stanley  and  in- 
cluding among  them  J.  Scott  Keltie,  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society ;  Wm.  T.  Stead, 
Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews;  Lieut. 
Charles  Lemaire,  ex-Commissioner  of  the  Kongo 
Free  State ;  Henry  Norman,  Editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle;  Sir  George  Taubman- 
Goldie,  Governor  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company  ; 
Captain  T.  C.  S.  Speedy,  of  the  British  Mission 
to  KingMenelek;  J.  C.Hatzell,D.D.,  Missionary 
Bishop  of  Africa,  and  Edward  Heawood,  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  The  pocket  map 
which  goes  with  the  volume  is  probably  the  best 
map  of  Africa  yet  made,  and  we  believe  that  the 
series  of  articles  as  a  whole  will  give  a  general 
reader  the  best  all-round  view  of  the  subject 
which  is  at  this  time  accessible  to  him. 


and  under  such  good  and  competent  guidance  to 
surrender  one's  self  to  the  delightful  process  of 
refreshing  the  recollections  of  one's  earlier  life- 
time. 


Glimpses  of  England  :  Social,  Political,  Lit- 
erary. By  Moses  Coit  Tyler.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  $1.25.) 
This  neat  and  handy  duodecimo  of  something 
more  than  three  hundred  pages  contains  a  selec- 
tion of  papers  published  by  Professor  Tyler  in 
The  Independent  and  in  The  Nation  between 
the  years  1863  and  1866.  A  reader  who  can 
pause  long  enough  in  the  rapid  rush  of  his  pres- 
ent life  to  turn  back  thirty  years  will  get  from 
these  papers,  by  an  intelligent,  open-eyed  and 
accomplished  correspondent,  a  note  of  change 
and  progress  which  may  not  come  to  him  every 
day.  London  as  seen  in  this  volume  is  the 
pleasant  memory  of  thirty-five  years  ago,  before 
historic  London  was  struck  hard  by  the  potent 
agencies  of  modern  life.  The  men  of  whom  Mr. 
Tyler  writes  were  John  Stuart  Mill,  Baptist 
Noel,  Lord  John  Russell.  John  Bright,  Lord 
Brougham  and  the  mighty  men  of  a  generation 
whose  last  survivor  was  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
English  people  did  not  know  us  as  well  then  as 
they  do  now,  not  nearly  as  well  as  we  knew 
them.  Professor  Tyler's  anecdotes  of  their  mis- 
takes and  blunders  and  insular  prejudices  did 
much  at  the  time  to  enliven  the  solemn  tragedy 
of  the  Civil  War  and  are  very  good  reading  still. 
It  is  good  now  and  then  to  take  up  such  a  book 


The  Man  Without  a  Country.  By  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  New  Edition  with  an  Intro- 
duction in  the  Year  of  the  War  with  Spain. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bostou.  50  cents.) 
The  title-page  of  this  well-known  and  now 
classic  volume  shows  plainly  enough  to  what  in- 
spiration we  owe  its  republication.  Mr.  Hale 
happily  still  lives  to  see  and  to  enjoy  the  popu- 
larity of  this  creation  of — his  heart  let  us  say, 
rather  than  his  brain,  and  to  give  in  a  rousing 
Introduction  some  fillip  to  the  flagging  patriot- 
ism of  doubters  who  are  disposed  to  fall  behind 
in  the  forward  march  of  the  Republic  to  its 
goal.  In  the  Preface  we  have  reprinted  the  his- 
tory of  this  very  striking  story  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  suggested  it — a  Preface  which 
adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the  story  and 
should  always  henceforth  be  published  with  it. 
The  republication  falls  pat  with  the  moment  be- 
yond doubt.  We  have  no  Mr.  Vallandigham  to 
give  Mr.  Hale  the  inspiration  of  his  subject,  but 
those  who  doubt  and  those  who  flag  are  yet 
numerous  in  the  land.  Mr.  Hale's  romance  has 
a  healthy  lesson  for  them.  We  hope  the  new 
edition  will  make  it  as  familiar  to  the  genera- 
tion which  is  young  now  as  it  was  to  the  gener- 
ation which  was  young  when  it  was  written. 

The  Californians.  By  Gertrude  Atherton. 
( London  and  New  York  :  John  Lane. )  There 
is  much  in  this  novel  to  praise  and  much  to  con- 
demn. It  is  written  with  sprightly  cleverness, 
the  characterization  is  notably  good,  and  the 
colors  of  California  life  and  scenery  are  laid  on 
with  excellent  effect.  Two  young  heroines, 
neither  of  them  admirable,  are  played  against  a 
middle-aged  and  vice-battered  hero,  who  engages 
to  marry  both  of  them.  The  young  ladies  find 
out  his  true  character,  which  is  that  of  an  ex- 
hausted roue".  The  one  he  loves  most  discards 
him  out  of  hand  and  the  other  marries  him. 
This  plot  casts  something  like  a  slime  over  the 
story  and  hangs  a  disagreeable  film  in  its  air. 
In  all  other  respects  The  Californians  is  a  novel 
above  the  average,  distinctly  fascinating  wher- 
ever the  author  forgets  that  her  purpose  de- 
mands a  tone  below  what  is  strictly  sweet  and 
pure. 

Great  Books.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Frederick 
W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  (New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $1.25.)  In 
this   little   book   Dean   Farrar   discusses,    first, 
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great  books  generally,  then  he  takes  up  John 
Bunyan,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Milton,  and  the 
"Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  a  Kerapis,  in 
the  order  named.  Each  study  is  short,  crisp, 
brilliant,  fairly  quivering  with  the  writer's 
moral  enthusiasm.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  sort 
of  criticism,  to  call  it  that,  with  which  Dean 
Farrar  holds  up  the  greatest  books  to  his  young 
readers — for  it  is  the  young  that  he  addresses — 
and  points  out  their  significance,  expressing  him- 
self in  terms  of  noblest  intellectual  and  spiritual 
fervor.  We  do  not  envy  the  mind  that  cannot 
catch  a  fine  glow  of  satisfaction  from  these  pure 
and  luminous  pages. 

The  Old  Chelsea  Bun-Shop.  A  Tale  of 
the  Last  Century.  By  the  Author  of  "  Mary 
Poivell,"  "Cherry  and  Violet,"  etc.  (London: 
John  C.  Nimmo.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $2.00.)  An  attractive  volume  in  its  en- 
tire make-up,  and  written  with  a  quaint  clever- 
ness which  somehow  brings  to  us  a  last  century 
atmosphere.  The  story  is  simple,  yet  we  might 
call  it  a  tale  in  the  literary  costume  de  rigeur 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  amusing  much 
after  the  manner  of  those  courtly  old  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  live  over  into  the  third  or  fourth 
generation  with  the  impression  that  they  are 
still  killingly  attractive.  The  drawings,  by  John 
Jellicoe  and  Herbert  Railton,  are  excellent. 

Wild  Eelin,  Her  Escapades,  Adventures 
and  Bitter  Sorrows.  By  William  Black. 
(Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.75.)  This  is  one  of 
William  Black's  best  romances,  which  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  it  deals  with  the  Northern 
seas,  skies,  lands  and  people  as  none  but  he  can 
deal.  From  the  days  of  "  The  Princess  of  Thule  " 
down  to  now,  we  have  read  Mr.  Black's  stories 
with  alternating  delight  and  disappointment ; 
but  he  always  pleases  when  he  goes  up  among 
the  highlands — pleases  up  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  way  to  the  end,  and  then  begins  to 
prepare  us  for  distress.  The  present  book  is 
tragedy  in  a  low  key  and  leaves  us  wondering 
why  Mr.  Black  murdered  his  heroine. 

The  Heart  of  Toil.  By  Octave  Thanet. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.)  Octave 
Thanet  is  one  of  the  American  writers  to  be 
proud  of.  We  can  praise  her  stories  almost 
without  reserve  and  feel  that  no  reader  will 
question  our  taste.  The  six  pieces  in  this  book 
are  studies  of  life  and  .experience  of  working 
people ;  they  are  done  with  large  sympathy  and 
excellent  art.  Picturesque  contrasts  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  are  made  with  powerful 
effect,  without  undue  exaggeration  and  with  no 
show  of  bitterness  or  prejudice.     The  publishers 


have  given  the  book  a  beautiful  dress,  arid  there 
are  twenty-four  full-page  illustrations  by  A.  B. 
Frost. 

The  Secret  of  Achievement.  By  Orison 
Swett  Marden.  (New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.  $1.50.)  This  is  a  book  full  of  stimulating 
thoughts,  brimming  with  noble  examples  strong- 
ly sketched.  The  pages  of  history,  biography, 
poetry  and,  indeed,  the  whole  mass  of  literature 
seem  to  have  been  ransacked  for  the  best  mate- 
rials with  which  to  encourage  a  bold,  open,  noble 
course  in  life.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
The  Secret  of  Achievement  to  young  people ;  it 
is  a  book  so  packed  with  helpful  encouragement 
and  safe  advice  that  reading  it  cannot  fail  to  do 
the  reader  good  in  a  practical  way.  It  is  a  stor- 
age battery  quivering  with  the  force  of  great 
lives  and  noble  achievements. 

The  Fall  of  Santiago.  By  Thomas  J. 
Vivian,  Author  of  "  With  Dewey  at  Manila." 
(R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.  $1.50.)  After  the 
popular  success  of  "  With  Dewey  at  Ma- 
nila," we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Mr. 
Vivian  turning  back  to  try  his  pen  on  the  more 
complex  series  of  events  at  Santiago.  His  book 
is  by  no  means  classic  in  style  and  is  not  in- 
tended to  be,  but  it  rushes  on  full  and  strong 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  double  campaign  on 
sea  and  land,  and  is  always  graphic  and  full  of 
vivid  details.  The  numerous  and  very  interest- 
ing photographs  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
book. 


LITERARY   NOTES.™ 

Early  in  the  coming  year  Mr.  Cable's  new 
story,  "  The  Entomologist, '  will  begin  to  appear 
in  Scribner's  Magazine. 

.  . .  .The  Century  Company  will  issue  imme- 
diately "  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lewis  Car- 
roll," written  by  a  near  relative,  and  profusely 
illustrated. 

.  . .  .Within  two  weeks  of  publication  a  fourth 
edition  of  Kipling's  "  The  Day's  Work  " — mak- 
ing in  all  25,000  copies — was  put  upon  the  press 
by  the  publishers. 

....Captain  Charles  D.  Sigsbee's  "Personal 
Narrative  of  the  Maine  "  is  sure  to  be  read  with 
keenest  interest.  The  first  paper  appears  in  the 
November  Century. 

...  .In  the  current  number  of  Scribner's  Mag- 
azine, Walter  A.  Wyckoff  completes  his  journeys 
in  the  West  as  a  day  laborer  with  the  narrative 
of  his  trip  from  Denver  to  the  Pacific. 

Dean  Farrar's  "  The  Life  of  Christ "  will 

probably  not  be  ready  until  next  spring.     It  is 
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the  result  of  his  studies  in  Palestine  made  lately, 
and  will  require  much  elaboration  and  revision. 

....'•  Tattle  Tales  of  Cupid,"  by  Paul  Leices- 
ter Ford,  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  this  month.  Mr.  Ford's  "  Story  of 
an  I'nt old  Love"  is  now  in  its  fiftieth  thousand. 

...  .It  is  said  that  the  first  edition  in  England 
of  Henry  Seton  Merriman's  "  Roden's  Corner" 
consisted  of  25,000  copies.  These  figures  do 
not,  as  is  often  the  case,  include  the  American 
edition,  which  is  published  by  Messrs.  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

....  The  November  Century  appears  with  a 
novel  cover  in  many  colors,  designed  by  Grasset, 
the  famous  Parisian  designer  of  posters.  To 
mark  the  opening  of  Professor  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler's  "  Life  of  Alexander,"  the  young  hero 
is  pictured  on  his  steed  Bucephalus. 

.  . .  .The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November  con- 
tains "  Colonial  Lessons  of  Alaska,"  by  David 
Starr  Jordan ;  "  Messmates,"  by  Henry  New- 
bolt  ;  "  Psychology  and  Art,"  by  Professor  Hugo 
Miinsterberg,  and  "  Some  Aspects  of  Thacke- 
ray," by  Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  in  addition  to 
much  else  of  striking  interest. 

.  . .  . "  Pepys's  Ghost,  His  Wanderings  in 
Greater  Gotham  and  His  Adventures  in  the 
Spanish  War,  together  with  His  Minor  Exploits 
on  the  Field  of  Love  and  Fashion,  with  His 
Thoughts  Thereon,"  is  the  title  of  a  book  that 
will  have  a  twofold  interest  because  its  author  is 
Edwin  Emerson,  Jr.,  who  made  a  daring  trip 
across  Porto  Rico  last  June,  and  because  the 
introduction  has  been  written  by  Colonel  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  since  the  war  closed.  Mr.  Emer- 
son is  Colonel  Roosevelt's  private  secretary  and 
saw  service  with  the  Rough  Riders  as  special 
correspondent  for  several  New  York  papers. 
Messrs.  Richard  G.  Badger  &  Co.  will  publish 
the  book  late  in  November. 

.  . .  ."  The  Hagar  Nation  "  is  one  in  the  series 
of  Critic  Leaflets,  being  Chapter  IV  from  "  The 
Shadow  Christ,"  by  the  Rev.  Gerald  Stanley 
Lee.  When  the  book  was  in  preparation  for 
the  press — 

"  the  author  was  asked  by  his  publishers  if  there 
were  not  some  way  in  which  it  might  be  made  to 
appear  that  the  occasional  severity  of  its  stric 
tures  on  the  Hebrews  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
due  not  to  any  racial  or  religious  prejudice,  but  to 
a  dispassionate  study  of  the  men  of  those  primitive 
times,  in  the  light  of  a  more  complex  and  highly 
developed  civilization.  By  return  of  post  came 
this  disclaimer,  for  publication  in  the  book  itself, 
where  it  stands  as  Chapter  IV." 
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THE  COMING  ELFXTIONS. 

DuiiiNG  the  campaign  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  in  several  States  local  issues  have  di- 
verted attention  from  the  Congressional  can- 
didates and  the  policies  which  they  repre- 
sent. The  importance  of  the  election  of 
members  of  the  House  has  been  obscured  by 
engrossing  popular  interest  in  contests  be- 
tween the  parties  for  supremacy  at  State 
capitals  and  in  legislatures.  For  example, 
all  but  one  of  the  nine  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  Congress  in  the  districts  of  the 
city  of  New  York  have  easily  avoided  any 
public  expression  of  opinion  or  purpose  with 
respect  to  the  national  Democratic  currency 
platform  of  1896,  and  thousands  of  voters 
in  those  districts  exhibit  no  curiosity  as  to 
the  real  attitude  of  these  candidates  toward 
that  platform.  The  tenth  man,  who  has  not 
concealed  his  opinions,  openly  accepts  the 
silver  doctrines  of  Bryan. 

The  greatest  of  the  issues  involved  in  the 
election  of  members  of  the  House  is  this  old 
one  of  the  currency  standard.  In  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  Congressional  districts  the 
Democratic  conventions  have  renewed  their 
allegiance  to  the  silver  platform  of  1896;  in 
the  remaining  districts  the  question  has  been 
discreetly  ignored  or  the  platform  writers 
have  avoided  any  direct  reference  to  it  by 
resorting  to  phrases  which  may  mean  any- 
thing or  nothing.  It  has  been  accepted  this 
year  in  the  Democratic  platforms  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  States,  and  the  Eastern 
States  which  have  avoided  it  do  not  de- 
nounce it  or  offer  anything  in  its  place.  The 
Democratic  National  Committee  has  em- 
ployed "  Coin  "  Harvey  as  the  manager  of 
the  party's  bureau  of  publications  and  has 
appointed  a  committee  of  extreme  Silverites 
to  assist  him  and  to  collect  funds.  In  those 
Western  districts  where  fusion  agreements 
have  been  made,  the  candidates  stand  for  un- 
limited fiat  money  as  well  as  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  sixteen  to  one.  The  Democrats  and 
their  allies  intend  to  renew  their  attack  upon 
the  honest  gold  standard,  and  so  far  as  the 
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Congressional  elections  are  concerned  the 
dominant  issue  is  this  one  relating  to  the 
currency.  There  is  on  the  Democratic  side 
no  united  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the 
present  Government  at  Washington  with  re- 
spect to  the  Spanish  islands,  for  on  that  ques- 
tion the  Democrats  cannot  agree  among 
themselves.  Because  the  silver  issue  is  still 
placed  above  all  others  by  the  Democrats, 
every  Republican  voter  should  bestir  himself 
and  be  sure  to  cast  his  ballot.  Every  Inde- 
pendent should  exert  his  influence  in  defense 
of  sound  money.  No  Gold  Democrat  should 
go  to  the  woods  on  election  day  or  permit 
himself  to  be  drawn  back  into  the  ranks  of 
the  regular  organization.  In  those  States 
where  the  legislatures  to  be  elected  on  No- 
vember 8  will  fill  vacancies  in  the  Senate 
all  voters  who  desire  to  defend  the  gold 
standard  against  attack  should  strive  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  Silverite  Senators  or  the 
election  in  their  places  of  men  who  can  be 
induced  to  support  any  Bryanite  project  of 
currency  legislation.  The  State  of  New 
York  should  not  send  another  Edward 
Murphy  to  Washington. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  there  should 
continue  to  be  in  the  House  a  coherent  ma- 
jority supporting  the  Government's  policy 
concerning  the  highly  important  questions 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  Paris.  It  is  notorious  that  a  combi- 
nation of  Democrats  and  Populists  could  not 
agree  upon  any  respectable  proposition  at 
variance  with  the  Government's  course;  it 
is  extremely  probable,  however,  that  if  such 
a  combination  should  control  the  House  it 
would  annoy  and  hamper  the  President  by 
an  exhibition  of  nagging  hostility.  At  this 
time  Americans  should  strive  to  retain  the 
respect  of  the  world  by  preventing  such  dis- 
cord as  would  probably  be  caused  by  the 
ascendency  of  Bailey  and  his  associates  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  two  great  States,  which  contain  nearly 
one-fifth  of  our  entire  population,  the  people 
have  an  oppertunity  at  the  coming  election 
to  strike  a  blow  at  boss  rule.    The  success  of 
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the  movement  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  retire- 
ment of  Senator  Quay  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  new  legislature.      The  at- 
tack upon  this  boss  is  marked  by  great  vigor 
and  appears  to  be  made  under  favorable  con- 
ditions.    But    those    Republicans    who    are 
drawn  away  from  the  Senator  should  not 
permit  themselves  to  be  drawn  at  the  same 
time   from   the   support  of   the   Republican 
candidates  for  Congress.    A  commendable  re- 
volt against  a  boss  should  not  serve  to  assist 
the  Silver  party  in  the  House  at  Washington. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  the  ruler  of  Tam- 
many hopes  to  extend  his  power  from  the 
great  city  to  Albany.    Having  made  one  of 
two   brothers   Mayor  of  the   metropolis   he 
would  make  the  other  Governor  of  the  State. 
The  terms  which  he  exacts  from  those  nomi- 
nated by  his  favor  are  disclosed  by  his  ad- 
mission as  to  the  reasons  for  which  he  has 
undertaken  to  compel  the  retirement  of  Jus- 
tice Daly  from  the  bench.    In  Col.  Roose- 
velt, on  the  other  hand,  there  is  offered  to 
the  people  an  ideal  candidate,  a  man  who 
has  never  worn  a  boss's  collar  and  never 
will  put  one  on,  and  who  is  exceptionally 
qualified  by  experience,  honesty  and  energy 
to  give  the  State  that  good  government  for 
which  he  has  labored  the  better  part  of  his 
life.    There  should  be  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  his  election.     Disapproval  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  State  government  during  the 
term  of  the  present  Governor  should  not  re- 
strain any  Republican  or  any  Independent 
or  any  Democrat  weary  of  boss  rule  from 
voting  for  Col.  Roosevelt.     His  nomination 
was  a  warning  to  one  boss;  his  election  will 
practically  be  a  reverse  for  the  bosses  in 
both   parties.    And   if  it  should  be  accom- 
panied by  the  re-election  of  Justice  Daly  the 
discomfiture  of  Boss  Croker  would  be  com- 
plete.   The  most  absurd  of  the  objections  to 
Col.  Roosevelt  is  that  which  is  rasied  by  one 
who  stood  with  him  for  good  government  in 
the  past,  that  he  is  earnestly  and  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  national  policy  held  by  the 
President  and  sustained  by  the  Peace  Com- 
missioners at  Paris.  He  could  not  enforce  that 
policy  at  Albany,  and  surely  the  extension  of 
the  power  of  Croker  and  Tammany  from  the 
city  to  the  State  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  the 
election  of  an  honest  and  well-equipped  man 
of  the  Roosevelt  type,  because,  with  a  large 


majority  of  his  party,  he  holds  opinions  in 
favor  of  a  policy  of  territorial  expansion  the 
execution  of  which  a  Governor  is  not  em- 
powered to  promote. 


THE    REBELLION    OF    THE 
CHRISTIAN    BROTHERS. 

The  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  in  their 
session  in  Washington  on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober are  reported  to  have  taken  action  re- 
questing the  Congregation  of  Regulars  at 
Rome  to  withdraw  their  decree  forbidding 
the  Christian  Brothers  in  this  country  to 
teach  the  Latin  language. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  excitement, 
almost  amounting  to  a  rebellion,  on  the  sub- 
ject among  the  Christian  Brothers  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  fraternity  which  was  estab- 
lished two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  in 
France,  the  object  of  which  was  to  provide 
primary  education  for  the  children  of  peas- 
ants and  working  people  at  a  time  when  it 
was  held  that  they  had  no  rights  to  a  higher 
education,  which  was  reserved  for  children 
of  the  upper  classes.  Gradually  a  modi- 
fication has  taken  place  in  France  itself  in 
the  work  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  they 
have  developed  their  schools  to  a  much 
higher  grade  than  formerly,  and  have  even 
taught  Latin  and  the  liberal  arts.  In  this 
country  the  Jesuits  have  bitterly  opposed 
such  teaching  by  the  Christian  Brothers 
and  have  not  allowed  that  they  are  capable 
of  teaching  either  Latin  or  philosophy;  and 
when  the  graduates  of  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers' colleges  have  presented  themselves  as 
candidates  for  admission  to  certain  theolog- 
ical seminaries  they  have  been  required  to 
pass  an  examination  in  philosophy  and 
classical  studies,  while  this  is  not  required 
of  the  graduates  of  Jesuit  colleges. 

From  time  to  time  complaint  has  been 
made  to  Rome  in  order  to  have  the  Christian 
Brothers  cease  such  teaching  of  Latin  and 
the  classics,  and  require  them  to  submit 
to  their  original  charter.  Such  complaints 
were  without  results  until  last  year,  when 
under  repeated  Jesuit  influence  the  Congre- 
gation of  Regulars,  consisting  of  nine  mem- 
bers, five  of  them  Jesuits,  with  its  presiding 
officer  also  a  Jesuit  cardinal,  promulgated 
the  decree.    This  decree  was  sent  to   the  Su- 
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perior  General  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in 
Paris,  and  by  him  sent  to  the  various 
branches  throughout  the  world;  and  the  pro- 
vincials and  presidents  here  were  advised  to 
prepare  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  provi- 
sions. But  with  a  certain  American  spirit 
they  have  refused  to  obey,  and  have  made 
a  further  protest  to  Paris.  A  number  of 
their  leading  meD  have  been  summoned  to 
Paris  for  their  contumacy,  among  them 
being  Provincials  Paulian  and  Justin,  of  St. 
Louis  and  New  York,  respectively;  Brothers 
Felix,  president  of  St.  Louis  College,  and 
Morris,  president  of  Rockhill  College,  Balti- 
more. Brother  Paulian  was  for  years  pro- 
vincial of  the  New  York  province,  and  under 
him  fully  fifty  pastors  of  the  New  York 
archdiocese  to-day  got  their  classical  edu- 
cation; and  in  St.  Louis  he  finished  the  large 
college  and  paid  a  debt  of  $120,000  upon  it, 
and  to-day  leaves  a  flourishing  college  after 
him.  Brother  Felix,  a  native  born  Ameri- 
can, is  the  president  of  this  college.  Brother 
Morris,  of  Baltimore,  seems  to  have  been  the 
strongest  opponent  of  this  decree.  He  was 
not  only  called  to  Paris,  but  he  is  ordered  to 
go  as  director  of  schools  to  Bombay,  where 
he  will  need  neither  Latin  nor  English. 

There  is  almost  an  emeute  in  the  various 
houses.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
colleges  were  incorporated  under  American 
law,  and  the  value  of  their  property  would 
be  almost  destroyed  by  this  decree.  Their 
teachers  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  they 
shall  withdraw  from  the  French  affiliation 
and  set  up  an  order  of  their  own  which  can 
carry  on  work  in  the  American  way.  We 
have  in  this  bit  of  current  history  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  modern  spirit  in  the 
American  Catholic  Church. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  LATE  SPAN- 
ISH COLONIES. 

The  State  and  Interior  Departments  at 
Washington  are  in  constant  receipt  of  in- 
quiries from  every  part  of  the  country  with 
respect  to  schools  and  educational  conditions 
in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines; 
nor  is  this  interest  confined  to  teachers  and 
publishers,  but  it  extends  also  to  those  who 
have  in  mind  business  or  administrative  en- 
terprise. 


The  notion  seems  to  be  wide-spread  that 
our  Government  is  already  in  a  position  to 
establish  schools  and  develop  systems  of 
education  in  these  islands.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. Tne  final  disposition  of  the  Philip- 
pines will  not  be  known  for  several  months; 
and  as  regards  Cuba  the  Spanish  evacua- 
tion is  not  yet  complete,  and  the  nature  of 
the  subsequent  Government  is  an  unsolved 
problem. 

It  is  impossible,  then,  to  discuss  the  fu- 
ture of  education  in  the  islands  named,  and 
at  present  equally  impossible  to  decide  what 
is  feasible  for  Porto  Rico.  Meanwhile  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  such  historical 
and  statistical  information  as  is  attainable. 
The  situation  was  shown  somewhat  in  de- 
tail in  an  article  printed  last  week  in  these 
columns.  To  understand  it  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  actual  state  of  the  island  popula- 
tions. In  all  the  islands  there  is  a  mixed, 
illiterate  mass,  scattered,  apathetic  and 
rudely  agricultural,  controlled  by  a  compact 
body  of  Spanish  officials.  The  latter  are 
cultured,  and  preserve  both  the  traditions 
and  the  means  of  education,  which  belong 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  6lite  Cubans,  however  much  they  de- 
test Spanish  rule,  have,  so  far,  evinced  no 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  system  of  edu- 
cation. Its  administration  has,  indeed,  been 
repressive  and  partial,  evils  that  will  end 
when  there  is  no  longer  a  Spanish  governor- 
general  at  the  head. 

In  the  Philippines  there  is  also  an  6lite  of 
educated  half-breeds  and  natives,  of  whom 
Aguinaldo  is  a  type.  Their  hatred  of  the 
religious  teaching  orders  who  control  edu- 
cation in  the  islands  is  one  with  their  hatred 
of  Spanish  rule.  Endeavors  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  by  non-Catholic  foreign 
residents  to  stimulate  independent  intellec- 
tual life  in  Manila;  such  was  the  effort  of 
Jacobo  Zobel  de  Zangroniz,  a  public-spirited 
resident  of  Manila,  whose  Spanish  proclivi- 
ties were  tempered  by  a  German  ancestral 
strain.  He  was  instrumental  in  founding 
scientific  societies,  he  maintained  and  circu- 
lated a  penny  paper  for  a  while  and  stirred 
up  a  true  educational  interest;  but  the 
monks  interfered  with  his  work,  and  even 
caused  his  temporary  imprisonment.  Never- 
theless his  efforts,  which  were  most  active 
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in  the  decade  1860  to  1870,  only  ceased  at 
h  s  death,  which  occurred  last  year.  Outside 
of  the  city  of  Manila  there  is  no  intellectual 
life  in  the  Philippines,  even  clerical  schools 
being  almost  unknown. 


CIVIL   SERVICE   IN    RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETIES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association  last  week,  in  Concord,  N. 
II..  a  preliminary  vote  was  carried,  after 
very  brief  discussion,  to  become  operative 
only  if  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  next 
year,  that  after  a  service  of  five  years  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  (the 
unpaid  trustees  who  direct  the  business  of 
the  Association)  shall  be  ineligible  for  one 
year.  This  proposition  is  being  brought  be- 
fore other  societies,  and  it  deserves  much 
more  careful  consideration  than  it  has  yet 
received. 

We  have  seen  but  two  reasons  given  for 
the  proposition  that  the  members  of  man- 
aging boards  of  our  benevolent  societies, 
whether  called  Executive  Committee,  Pru- 
dential Committee,  or  Board  of  Trustees, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  con- 
tinuous service  by  triennial  or  quinquen- 
nial re-election.  One  of  these  is  that  there 
is  a  public  sentiment  that  rotation  in  office 
is  desirable.  We  are  not  aware  that  there 
is  such  a  general  sentiment.  There  may  be 
such  an  impression  among  those  who  have 
heard  it  advocated  or  proposed,  but  it  is 
yet  in  a  gelatinous  condition,  unsettled,  and 
awaiting  information.  When  the  proposi- 
tion has  been  argued  and  threshed  out  a  pub- 
lic sentiment  of  real  value  will  be  created; 
at  present  it  does  not  exist.  Many  have  not 
even  heard  of  the  discussion,  and  very  few 
have  given  it  any  careful  consideration. 
The  best  compliment  that  can  be  given  to 
an  alleged  public  sentiment  is  not  to  obey 
it,  but  to  instruct  it. 

The  argument  from  public  sentiment 
hardly  deserves  notice;  but  much  more 
consideration  is  due  to  the  other  argument, 
that  it  is  desirable  that  interest  in  the  so- 
cieties should  be  developed  by  a  rotation 
that  will  bring  in  fresh  blood,  and  multiply 
those  who  can  take  their  turn  in  office  and 
control.    This  is  really  another  form  of  the 


demand  with  which  we  are  more  familiar 
in  political  life,  that  the  offices  should  be 
made  to  go  around  by  rotation  in  service. 
We  had  supposed  that  it  was  theoretically 
settled  that  permanence  in  the  civil  service 
is  better  than  rotation,  whatever  the  evils 
of  permanence  may  be.  That  has  been 
proved  and  accepted  in  platforms,  if  not  yet 
quite  adopted  in  politics.  It  is  very  curious 
to  see  this  retrogression  proposed  in  relig- 
ious office-holding. 

The  duties  of  the  trustees  of  a  benevolent 
society  are  very  important.    The  American 
Missionary  Association,  for  instance,   holds 
some  three  millions  of  property,  in  schools, 
churches,  and  trust  funds.    The  members  of 
the  '  Finance     Committee     must     have    the 
charge  of  all  investments  and' property,  and 
must  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  values 
of  stock  and  real  estate,  especially  as  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  the  Hand  Fund  has  to  be 
kept  invested.    There  is  not  a  bank,  or  man- 
ufacturing company,  or  insurance  company 
in  the  country  that  would  think  for  a  mo- 
ment of  making  the  rule  that  at  ihe  end  of 
five  years  all  its   directors   should  become 
for    a    year    ineligible    to    re-election;    just 
when,  perhaps,  they  had  got  fairly  well  ac- 
quainted   with    their    duties.      It    is    hard 
enough  to  get  competent  men,  especially  ac- 
tive business  men,  who  are  willing  to  give 
their  unpaid  time  to  this  service;  and  it  is 
not  wise  to  remove  them  and  intermit  their 
service  with  the  danger  that  they  will  not 
find  it  easy  to  take  it  up  again. 

The  mission  work  of  such  a  society  as  the 
American  Missionary  Association  is  also 
large  and  very  various,  with  schools  and 
churches  among  white  people  and  black, 
among  the  Indians  and  the  Chinese.  Meet- 
ing perhaps  one  afternoon  a  month  in  com- 
mittee meeting,  and  another  afternoon  in 
the  Mission  Committee,  it  takes  several 
years  for  a  member  to  get  himself  so  fa- 
miliarized with  the  work  that  he  feels  his 
advice  to  be  of  much  value.  It  is  rather 
the  misfortune  of  all  our  societies  that  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  by  death,  or 
resignation  of  those  who  cannot  give  time 
and  strength  to  the  service,  the  average 
term  of  membership  is  only  about  eight 
years,  half  having  served  rive  years  or  less. 
New  blood  is  constantly  secured  in  this  way, 
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while    three    or    four    members    will    have 
served  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 

One  other  point  is  well  worth  considering. 
The  experienced  members  conic  to  know  the 
work  very  nearly  as  well  as  the  perma- 
nent paid  officials  do.  Their  judgment  is  in- 
dependent of  that  of  the  officials.  A  board 
with  its  members  serving  less  than  five 
years  would  necessarily  be  very  much  more 
under  the  control  of  the  secretaries  and 
treasurer,  and  that  is  not  desirable;  these 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  board. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  those  who  have 
served  one  term  of  five  years  will  be  re- 
elected after  an  interval  of  a  year,  but  they 
will  not  only  have  lost  the  continuity  of 
history,  but  they  will  be  much  more' likely 
to  decline  to  take  up  again*  the  heavy 
burden  of  which  they  have  been  once  re- 
lieved. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  people  who  de- 
sire and  seek  election  to  these  benevolent 
boards.  They  are  few,  and  theyt  are  not 
the  sort  that  will  be  useful.  If  they  think 
the  offices  ought  to  go  around  so  as  to  reach 
them,  they  ought  to  be  disappointed.  The 
civil  service  principle  is  the  safest.  Re- 
elect your  useful  men  just  as  long  as  you 
can;  if  useless  or  mischievous  men  have  got 
in  a  board,  then  let  their  names  be  dropped 
at  the  first  election;  that  is  often  done.  It 
is  the  straight  way  and  the  right  way. 


THE  CASH  COST  OF  A  CON- 
VERT. 

We  give  on  another  page  a  summary  of 
a  series  of  tables  of  statistics  that  appear 
in  the  November  issue  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Magazine,  showing  "  what  God  hath 
wrought  during  the  past  eight  years  through 
the  foreign  mission  societies  of  the  Baptist, 
Congregational,  Methodist  and  Presby- 
terian Churches  of  the  United  States."  The 
items  included  are,  for  each  denomina- 
tion, communicants;  contributions  for  For- 
eign Missions;  contributions  per  capita; 
communicants  in  foreign  mission  churches; 
contributions  by  them;  contributions  per 
capita;  working  force  on  the  field;  added 
during  the  year;  cost  of  foreign  missions; 
cost  per  convert. 

The  tables  are  extremely  interesting  and 


valuable,  and  had  they  included  merely  tlio 
first  nine  we  should  have  had  nothing  but 
praise  for  them  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
service  rendered.  The  tenth,  by  which  the 
rest  are  all  made  at  least  in  appearance  to 
lead  up  to  a  cash  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
converting  a  soul,  we  consider  not  merely 
misleading  but  actually  false,  and  calcu- 
lated to  do  infinite  mischief,  especially  when 
it  comes  out  with  the  authorization  of  a 
prominent  missionary  society.  That  either 
compiler  or  publisher  intended  any  such  re- 
sult we  have  no  idea.  The  introduction  to 
the  tables  lays  special  stress  upon  the  spirit- 
ual value  of  the  work.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  no  question  whatever  that  the 
average  reader  will  dwell  not  on  this  but  on 
the  commercial  value  indicated  and  hinted 
at  even  by  the  editor  when  he  says  that  in 
proportion  to  contributions  certain  societies 
have  had  larger  results  than  others. 

With  the  inference  inevitably  drawn  that 
those  societies  have  some  special  advantages 
due  to  their  management  or  methods  of 
work  we  are  not  just  now  so  much  con- 
cerned, altho  it  involves  no  little  injustice,  as 
is  evident  from  the  following  facts.  Metho- 
dist converts  in  general  cost  $42.08  apiece 
during  the  past  year  and  the  Baptists 
$47.52,  the  proportion  being  kept  in  the 
main  through  the  eight  years  under  review. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  however, 
paid  only  $24  for  its  converts,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  $886. 
The  Northern  Baptists  expended  on  their 
converts  $42.27  each,  and  the  Southern  Bap- 
tists $146.32  (incorrectly  given  in  the  tables 
$14.61).  Only  two  years  before,  however, 
(1895),  each  convert  cost  the  Southern  Bap- 
tists $4,540.  The  Congregationalist  converts 
cost  $176  each,  and  the  Presbyterians  aver- 
aged $232;  the  Northern  Church  paying 
$297,  the  Southern  $280,  the  United  $76,  and 
the  Cumberland  $445.  It  is  evident  that 
such  figures  furnish  no  very  safe  basis  for 
argument.  It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  Northern  churches  of  both  Baptists 
and  Methodists  include  in  their  tables  their 
work  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  where 
the  cost  is  small  relatively  to  the  size  of  the 
communities,  and  in  Asia  secure  their  larg- 
est returns  among  the  low  castes  of  India, 
and  in  Burma,  where  also  expenses  are    at 
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a  minimum.  A  comparison  to  be  really 
valuable  should  be  based  on  fields  such  as 
China  where  all  are  on  an  equal  footing, 
meeting  similar  difficulties,  have  had  much 
the  same  opportunities,  and  a  similar  term 
of  service. 

Another  thing  is  to  be  kept  in  mind.  By 
no  means  all  of  these  additions  are  con- 
verts, in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
ordinarily  used,  to  denote  those  who  have 
left  heathenism  to  accept  Christianity. 
Many  of  them,  especially  in  the  European 
missions  and  the  older  missions  in  Asia,  rep- 
resent the  natural  growth  of  Christian  com- 
munities; are  children,  or  members,  of 
Christian  families,  who  have  grown  up  nor- 
mally into  church-membership. 

The  most  serious  effect  of  such  statements 
and  estimates,  however,  is  the  very  meager, 


they  are  fair  and  wisely  used.  Cut  off  this 
column  and  all  may  be  grateful  for  the 
showing,  and  congratulate  those  who  have 
worked  hard  and  already  won  the  results 
of  their  work.  That  column  is  utterly  mis- 
leading, even  false,  in  its  inevitable'  infer- 
ences, and  will  do  more  harm  than  all  the 
others  will  do  good. 


Tin:  late  Colonel  Waring  knew  that  in 
making  a  thorough  investigation  as  to  con- 
ditions favoring  the  development  and  spread 
of  infectious  diseases  in  Havana  and  other 
Cuban  cities  he  would  repeatedly  expose 
himself  to  infection.  Probably  no  one  in 
America  was  more  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tical side  of  sanitary  science.  But  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  undertake  the  work.    He  be- 


lieved it  to  be  his  duty  not  only  to  assist  in 
inadequate  and  even  false  view  of  mission  preserving  the  lives  and  health  of  American 
work  which  they  encourage.  They  take  noac-  soldiers  by  the  selection  of  healthful  sites  for 
count  of  the  broader  results;  the  overcom-  the  camps  in  Cuba  but  also  to  devise,  if  pos- 
ing of  prejudice  and  the  disarming  of  hos-  sible,  a  plan  for  the  permanent  sanitary  im- 
tility;  the  weakening  of  the  power  of  false  provement  of  the  island.  It  is  gratifying  to 
faiths  and  wicked  superstitions  and  prac-  know  that  his  report  had  been  completed 
tices;  the  modification  of  the  general  tone  when   he  was  stricken   down  by   the  very 


of  non-Christian  communities,  making  them 
more  easily  reached  and  influenced  by 
Christian  ideas  and  thus  drawn  into  Chris- 
tian faith;  the  supplying  of  new  ideals  of 
personal    character;  the     opening     of     new 


disease  which  he  hoped  to  exclude  from 
Havana.  His  ability  had  been  exhibited  in 
many  fields.  He  had  been  a  farmer,  an  engi- 
neer and  a  soldier,  but  his  best  wTork  was  the 
use  of  his  knowledge  of  engineering  for  the 


doors    of    opportunity;    the    great    work    of     solution  of  sanitary  problems  and  his  serv- 


education  in  its  many  departments  looking 
not  merely  to  conversion  but  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  communities  and  Chris- 
tian nations;  the  immense  work  of  prepara- 
tion and  foundation  building  whose  full 
value  is  evident  only  as  the  years  go  by. 


ice  as  Commissioner  of  Street  Cleaning  in 
New  York.  His  labors,  both  in  cleaning  the 
streets  and  in  the  promotion  of  sanitary  re- 
form in  many  cities,  prevented  much  suffer- 
ing and  prolonged  many  lives.  The  people 
of  New  York,  and  especially  the  poor,  have 


Thirty   years  of   labor  among  the   Telugus     reason  to  hold  him  in  grateful  remembrance. 


brought  only  a  handful  of  converts,  but  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess that  followed.    During  the  past  year  the 
converts  in  China  have  been  numbered  by 
thousands.    Any  accrediting  of  them  to   the 
expenses  of  the  current  year  is  a  monstrous 
injustice  to  the  patient  labor,  self-denial  and 
tribulation  of  the  past  half  century.    Some 
of  the  best  work  of  the  missions  in  Turkey 
has  been  in  infusing  a  new  and  more  spirit- 
ual life  into  the  old  Churches.    To  undertake 
to  estimate  the  cash  value  of  such  a  work  is 
not  merely  absurd,  it  is  wicked. 
Statistics    are    valuable    in    proportion    as 


They  might  fittingly  express  their  gratitude 
by  erecting  a  statue  in  honor  of  this  useful 
life. 


There  are  at  least  two  States  in  the 
Union  in  which  we  have  a  right  to  ask 
whether  a  Republican  form  of  Government 
exists,  such  as  is  contemplated  in  the  Con- 
stitution. In  one  of  these,  Illinois,  the  Gov- 
ernor has  usurped  the  law-making  func- 
tion, and  has,  against  both  law  and  Con- 
stitution, forbidden  the  citizens  of  other 
States  to  enter  the  State  of  Illinois  to  seek 
work   on   pain   of   death   by   Gatling   guns. 
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To  Governor  Tanner  law  is  of  no  account 
he  does  do1  pretend  to  find  law  tor  his  acts— 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
of  equally  little  account.    Weeks  go  by  and 

he  is  not  yet  stopped  in  bis  insurrectionary 
behavior.  We  presume  thai  there  will  in 
time  he  injunctions  or  appeals  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  protection  to  citizens  of  other 
Stales,  or,  when  the  Illinois  legislature 
meets,  a  movement  for  impeachment;  but 
meanwhile  Governor  'Fanner's  lawless  and 
shameless  rebellion  goes  on  unhindered.  It 
is  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  shameless 
cases  of  autocracy  ever  attempted.  Revolu- 
tions are  created  by  such  men. 


hound  to  respect.  The  real  fad  Is  thai 
armed  marauders  have  no  rights  which  any- 
body, white  or  black,  is  hound  to  respect. 
Their  only  right   is  suppression. 


The   other    State   in   which    a   republican 
government  exists  hardly  in  form  is  North 
Carolina.     There    the    Governor    desires    to 
execute  the  laws,  but  the  white  Democrats 
are    in    arms    to    prevent    their    execution. 
They   say   they   have  had  too   much   negro 
oflice-holding  in  the  State,  where  one  negro 
is  in  Congress,  and,  by  coalition  with  the 
Populists,  many  county  offices  are  held  by 
negro  Republicans.    To  hold  the  offices  for 
the  white  Democrats  a  race  war  must  be 
started,  and  negroes  are  told  they  must  not 
vote   nor  go   to   the   primaries;  for   "  negro 
domination  "—that  is,  equal  rights    for    the 
negro— must  come  to  an  end.    To  help  these 
conspirators  bands  of  armed  men  have  been 
called  in  from  South  Carolina,  armed  with 
shot  guns,  in  obedience  to  the  hint  of  Sena- 
tor Tillman,   of   South   Carolina,   who   says 
that    the   true   way   for   the   Democrats   to 
carry    North    Carolina    is    with    shot    guns. 
Governor  Russell,  of  North  Carolina,  has  is- 
sued a  good  enough  proclamation,  in  which 
he  declares   that  this   state  of  lawlessness 
exists,    and    commands    the    insurgents    to 
disperse;    but    it    is   quite   improbable   that 
throwing  grass  will  do  any  good.    It  is  very 
likely  that  by  thus  destroying  a  republican 
form  of  government  the  State  will  be  "  re- 
deemed "  from  the  rule  of  the  people,  for  a 
while.    All  this  teaches  the  old  lesson  that 
education,  education  of  the  common  people, 
is  the  only  way  to  show  them  how  to  main- 
tain their  rights;  and  it  ought  to  teach  also 
that  violent  insurrection  should  be  met  and 
quelled  by  force.    It  used  to  be  said  that  the 
negro  had  no  rights  which  a  white  man  was 


The  business  effect  of  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  against,  the 
Joint  Traffic  Association  will  probably  not 
be  very  serious,  simply  because,  as  the  Oourt 

itself  suggests,  the  railroads  composing  the 
Association  will  find  other  ways  to  maintain 
reasonable      rates.      The      question      raised 
against   this   Association   of   nearly   all   the 
railroads   this    side   of   the    Mississippi    was 
that    its    combination    to    maintain    regular 
rates   and   divide   traffic  violated   the   Anti- 
trust Law;  and  the  defense  was  beaten  in 
its   attempt   to   prove    the    law    unconstitu- 
tional.   We  must  accept  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  altho  its  vote  of  five  to  four 
in  a  similar  case  not  long  ago,  nowT  five  to 
three    through    the    retirement    of    Justice 
Field  and  the  incapacity  of  his  successor, 
shows   how   difficult   is   the   question.     The 
Anti-trust  Law  was  not  intended  for  rail- 
roads, but  for  oil  trusts,  sugar  trusts    and 
the  like;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  notwith- 
standing   more    or    less    seriously    intended 
suits    under    this   law,    its   provisions    have 
failed  to  be  enforced  where  they  were  in- 
tended to  apply,  while  now  they  are  applied 
to  a  case  not  in  view  when  the  law  was 
enacted.     That    combinations    of    railroads, 
like  all  other  combinations,  should  be  under 
reasonable  supervision,  as  by  the  Railroad 
Commission,   is   beyond   question;  but   it  is 
also  true  that  agreements  to  maintain  uni- 
form rates,  if  those  rates  are  reasonable,  are 
very    needful    to    secure    equal    rights    and 
steady  business.    The    law    has    now    been 
settled,  and  it  is  unlawful  for  the  railroads 
to  make  these  joint  traffic  agreements  equal- 
izing   rates    and    dividing    business.      The 
only  thing  now  to  be  done  is  to  let  the  law 
work  out  its  evil  results,  if  there  are  to  be 
any,  and  then  amend  it. 


The  Freeman's  Journal  quotes  our  words: 
"  Here  in  this  city  religious  medals  can  be  got 
recommended  to  cure  horses  if  put  in  the  horse- 
trough," 

and  it  demands  that  we  answer  its  question: 
"  The  plain  suggestion  here  is  that  medals  so 
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recommended  run  be  got  from  the  Catholic 
clergy  or  at  some  Catholic  institution.  Will 
The  Independent  oblige  by  mentioning  where 
and  by  whom?  " 

Certainly.  We  have  on  our  desk  a  St. 
Benedict's  medal,  which  we  obtained  last 
week  from  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Dougherty,  St. 
Joseph's  Mission,  Lafayette  Place,  New 
York,  through  one  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
clerks  whom  he  employs,  on  the  payment 
of  twenty  live  cents  for  nominal  member- 
ship, forty-live  cents  for  those  not  members. 
With  the  medal  came  a  little  slip  with  in- 
formation as  to  its  virtues,  from  which  we 
copy: 

"  Effect  and  Virtue  of  the  Cross  or  Medal  of 
St.  Benedict.  .  .  .  10th,  It  frees  cattle  from 
plague  or  epidemic. 

"  How  it  is  to  be  Used.  .  .  .  To  be  clipped 
in  the  drink  of  animals." 

Is  that  satisfactory,  please? 


Harold  Frederic  died  of  Christian 
science.  It  is  a  most  curious  question  why 
this  silly  delusion  has  such  a  vogue,  even 
among  men,  and  especially  women,  of  fair 
culture.  The  name  partly  explains  it.  It 
pretends  to  be  science.  Everybody  nowa- 
days believes  in  science,  puts  faith  in  it: 
but  comparatively  few  people  have  any  real 
scientific  training  or  are  competent  to  tell 
science  from  charlatanry.  Here  we  might 
find  an  argument  for  much  more  careful 
training  in  science.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  neither  Harold  Frederic  nor  any 
other  of  the  dupes  of  this  delusion  has  ever 
taken  a  real  course  in  any  science,  chem- 
istry, physics,  biology,  which  required  a 
careful  consideration  of  what  constitutes 
the  proof  of  a  proposition.  They  have  never 
learned  to  ask  Nature  questions  and  await 
her  answer.  Before  an  experiment  in  elec- 
tricity Prof  essor  Henry  said  to  his  assistants: 
"  Now  be  silent;  I  am  going  to  ask  God  a 
question."  That  was  not  the  old  way,  nor 
is  it  the  way  of  Christian  Science.  In  the  old 
way  some  ancient  fool  announced  that  the 
universe  was  composed  of  four  elements, 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  and  everybody 
took  his  word  for  it,  and  it  did  not  occur  to 
any  one  before  the  time  of  Priestly  to  ask 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  whether  or  not 
they   were   elements.     A   man   with   a   real 


scientific  training  cannol  accept  the  teach- 
ings of  Mrs.  Eddy.  It  is  just  so  with  the 
variety  Of  this  delusion  which  appeals  to 
metaphysics  and  publishes  a  little  library 
for  its  dupes.  The  ignorance  of  both  science 
and  metaphysics  displayed  in  those  books  is 
amazing;  but  it  is  not  amazing  that  ignorant 
people  we  mean  ignorant  of  science  and 
psychology,  not  of  literature — swallow  the 
dose.  It  is  a  mercy  that  the  placebo  often 
cures  them;  but  in  a  serious  case  it  kills 
them. 


We  need  not  despair  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic. Through  much  tribulation,  against  many 
assaults,  the  Republic  is  proving  its  right  to 
exist  and  to  maintain  a  worthy  place  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation  reopening  the  Dreyfus 
case  is  nothing  less  than  a  magnificent  in- 
stance of  courage  and  righteousness  against 
the  noisiest  and  what  seemed  the  strongest 
appeals  to  prejudice  and  passion,  almost 
enough  to  create  a  revolution.  It  is  true 
that  a  failure  to  do  justice  to  Dreyfus  in 
view  of  the  opposition  of  the  army  would 
have  been  shameful,  but  no  less  is  the  brave 
act  most  honorable.  May  it  not  be  that 
France  is  learning  to  be  governed  by  reason 
rather  than  by  passion  ?  The  steadiness 
with  which  she  has  refused  to  be  drawn  into 
a  fever  by  the  English  demand  that  Major 
Marchand  withdraw  from  Fashoda,  and  her 
willingness  to  confess  the  weakness  of  her 
case  there,'  and  also  her  inability  to  carry  on 
a  war  with  Great  Britain,  are  further  evi- 
dences that  she  is  at  heart  a  sober  nation, 
notwithstanding  all  her  Derouledes  and 
Esterhazys.  The  very  presence  of  De  Frey- 
cinet  in  the  new  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  War, 
himself  a  civilian  and  not  a  general,  is  a 
good  omen. 


We  have  said  that  self-government  must 
be  the  keynote  of  our  treatment  of  our  new 
territory.  An  admirable  illustration  of  what 
we  mean  is  afforded  by  a  letter  from  Dr. 
v..oorge  E.  Post,  of  Beirfit,  iu  The  E  ran  del- 
ist: 

"  The  government  of  Cyprus  is  a  model  which 
our  new  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  administrators 
might  well  imitate.  A  hundred  English  soldiers 
represents  the  British   Empire.     A   very   small 
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number  of  civil  servants  conduct  the  various 
bureaus  of  administration.  But  most  of  the 
governing  is  clone  by  natives.  Nevertheless  it 
is  well  done.  Bribery  is  abolished,  or  at  least 
very  much  checked.  Life  and  property  are  safe. 
A  good  common  school  system,  supported  by  the 
people,  has  been  introduced.  A  very  efficient 
constabulary  has  been  organized.  And,  best  of 
all,  a  native  legislature  does  the  important  work 
of  nationalizing  and  popularizing  all  these  re- 
forms. The  result  is  amazing.  Twenty  years 
have  transformed  an  ill-governed  Turkish  prov- 
ince into  a  colony,  governed  by  its  own  people, 
on  Anglo-Saxon  principles.  All  classes  of  the 
population  are  emphatic  in  their  praise  of  the 
justice  and  equity  of  the  administration.  .  .  . 
I  look  with  complacency  on  the  opportunity 
now  offered  to  our  people  to  acquire  similar 
powers  and  virtues.  I  believe  that  the  neces- 
sity of  governing  distant  dependencies  will  do 
much  to  modify  our  civil  service  usages,  and 
introduce  a  higher  tone  into  public  life." 


The  debt  of  Columbia  University,  in- 
curred in  the  removal  of  its  site  to  Morning- 
side  Heights,  is  simply  enormous,  being  $3,- 
750,000,  with  an  annual  interest  of  $150,000, 
at  four  per  cent.,  besides  $800,000  current  ex- 
penses. The  annual  expenditure  would  be 
a  fine  endowment  for  many  a  college,  while 
the  interest  on  the  debt  would  run  half  a 
dozen  colleges  that  are  doing  very  useful 
work.  The  University  will  manage  to  get  its 
debt  paid  by  the  same  sort  of  generosity 
that  has  raised  the  money  for  Barnard  Col- 
lege, the  woman's  adjunct  to  the  University. 
There  is  plenty  of  money  waiting  to  be  given 
aw-ay  for  good  purposes  if  one  will  ask 
wiseljr  for  it. 

Very  important  is  the  decision  of  the 

bishops  at  the  late  Protestant  Episcopal 
General  Convention  to  consecrate  a  bishop 
for  Brazil.  Brazil  has  a  multitude  of  bishops 
already,  and  this  action  was  opposed  by  the 
party  in  the  Church  which  opposes  any  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  convention  has  done  just  what 
the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland,  under  the 
lead  of  Arcl!bishop  Plunket,  was  so  bitterly 
blamed  for  when  he  consecrated  a  bishop  for 
Spain.  The  action  was  a  declaration,  and  so 
intended,  that  the  Roman  Church  in  Brazil 
is  so  corrupt  that  missions  are  needed  there 


and    an    entirely    independent    Church    ma- 
chinery. 

.  ..  .President  McKinley  has  got  the  start 
of  the  State  Governors  in  appointing  the  last 
Thursday  in  November  as  Thanksgiving 
Day.  He  finds  unusual  cause  for  thanks- 
giving just  now  when  the  constitutional  pes- 
simists are  wailing  their  loudest.     He  says: 

"  As  we  were  compelled  to  take  up  the  sword 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  we  are  permitted  to 
rejoice  that  the  conflict  has  been  of  brief  dura- 
tion, and  the  losses  we  have  had  to  mourn,  tho 
grievous  and  important,  have  been  so  few,  con- 
sidering the  great  results  accomplished,  as  to  in- 
spire us  with  gratitude  and  praise  to  the  Lord  of 
Hosts." 

....Let  the  military  journals  discuss  the 
question  whether  Sampson  or  Schley  is  en- 
titled to  the  more  glory  for  the  success  of 
our  fleet  at  Santiago.  It  is  a  technical  mat- 
ter, hardly  entering  even  into  history,  of  in- 
terest to  personal  partisans,  and  good  to  fill 
up  the  gaping  columns  of  a  daily  newspaper. 
But  the  public  cares  nothing  about  it;  that 
the  twro  men  destroyed  Cervera's  fleet  be- 
tween them  is  enough  for  history  and  for  us. 

....  President  Harper  says  that  the  old  de- 
partments in  our  theological  seminaries  are 
artificial  and  should  be  replaced  under  true 
university  methods.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  what  he  says;  and  he  might  say 
equally  well  that  the  cut-and-dried  order  in 
Sunday  worship  often  needs  to  be  replaced 
by  others  more  fitted  to  interest  and  edify 
the  hearer.  We  hope  he  will  give  us  a  sched- 
ule of  what  he  would  suggest. 

....It  seems  settled  that  our  commis- 
sioners in  Paris  have  demanded  the  cession 
of  all  the  Philippine  Islands.  They  can  do 
nothing  else,  but  we  can  properly  make  the 
pecuniary  terms  easy  for  Spain.  But  if  we 
pay  Spain,  what  a  contrast  it  will  be  to  the 
Prussian  way  of  treating  France. 

....We  are  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
new  Protestant  Pope's  delayed  encyclical 
from  Jerusalem.  And  how  characteristic 
was  the  failure  of  the  Turkish  fleet  to  reach 
Haifa  and  fire  the  salute  in  honor  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  until  after  he  wTas  well  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 
GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

BY    A    SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENT. 

The  last  Sunday  of  the  session  of  the  Con- 
vention was  made  memorable  by  the  unveiling 
of  the  Peace  Cross.  Early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury Joseph  Nourse,  who  was  the  first  Register 
of  the  Treasury  under  Washington's  Adminis- 
tration, became  owner  of  a  wooded  hill  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  which  is  now  the  cap- 
ital of  the  nation.  He  was  a  devout  man  and 
liked  to  go  out  into  the  temple  of  the  great  trees 
to  say  his  prayers.  He  hoped  that  some  time 
there  might  be  a  church  upon  his  hillside.  This 
hope  was  realized  by  his  granddaughter,  who 
when  she  died  left  $40,  her  own  earnings,  for 
the  beginning  of  a  church.  The  little  brown 
chapel  of  St.  Alban  was  built  on  Mr.  Nourse's 
hill,  and  the  name  of  the  first  English  saint, 
thus  given  to  the  church,  was  given  also  to  the 
hill,  and  it  was  called  St.  Alban's  Mount.  Then, 
after  a  good  many  years,  came  Bishop  Satterlee 
and  saw  the  view  from  Mount  St.  Alban.  The 
whole  city  lies,  white  and  beautiful,  in  the  green 
plain,  the  fair  dome  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
gentle  shaft  of  the  Monument  rising  in  the  midst 
like  stately  flowers,  and  he  determined  that  pre- 
cisely there  was  the  ideal  site  for  a  great  cathe- 
dral. After  that,  whenever  he  went  out  into 
the  streets  in  Washington  and  Mount  St.  Alban 
came  in  sight  against  the  sky  at  the  end  of  some 
open  avenue,  he  could  see  amongst  the  trees  the 
two  tall  spires  of  a  cathedral  church.  Presently 
Mrs.  Hearst  gave  a  great  sum  to  found  a  cathe- 
dral school,  and  the  dream  began  to  take  tan- 
gible shape. 

Instead  of  a  corner-stone  it  was  determined 
to  erect  in  the  cathedral  close  a  great  stone 
cross,  to  commemorate  not  only  the  founding 
of  the  cathedral  but  the  happy  accomplishment 
of  peace  after  the  Spanish  war.  It  was  to  bear 
upon  its  face  the  inscription :  "  That  it  may 
please  Thee  to  give  to  all  nations  unity,  peace 
and  concord,  we  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  good 
Lord."  This  was  the  errand  which  assembled 
the  General  Convention  and  many  other  church- 
men and  friends  upon  St.  Alban's  Mount.  There 
was  a  long  procession  of  vested  choristers  fol- 
lowed by  clergy  and  bishops  with  picturesque 
hoods  of  glowing  colors.  There  was  a  worthy 
service  of  prayer  and  singing,  with  great  vol- 


ume of  devout  sound.  There  were  brief  ad 
dresses,  one  of  them  being  delivered  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  And  the  cord  which 
released  the  national  flag  draped  about  the  cross 
and  showed  that  holy  symbol  white  and  majestic, 
was  drawn  by  a  grandson  of  the  good  man  who 
beneath  those  trees  had  prayed  for  the  founding 
of  a  church. 

On  Monday  the  Convention  resumed  its  ses- 
sions and  adjourned  without  day  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.  The  main  business  was  the  comple- 
tion of  the  technicalities  of  constitutional  revi- 
sion. Almost  at  the  last  moment  it  looked  as  if 
this  work  would  be  left  to  stand  for  three  years 
with  the  scaffolding  still  piled  against  it.  The 
bishops  declined  to  concur  with  the  deputies  in 
the  article  relating  to  courts  of  appeal.  At  the 
very  last  moment,  however,  they  changed  their 
minds,  and  the  constitution  stood  out  whole  and 
clear  with  its  eleven  revised  articles.  This  work 
thus  passes  down  to  the  diocesan  conventions 
for  discussion  and  comes  again  for  final  action 
into  the  next  General  Convention. 

It  is  notable  for  two  negative  and  three 
positive  actions.  The  Convention  did  not 
change  the  name  of  the  Church  ;  it  did  not  even  * 
seriously  consider  the  matter.  The  Convention 
did  not  omit  the  standing  committees  from  the 
persons  who  must  consent  to  the  consecration 
of  a  new  bishop.  The  representative  clergymen 
and  laymen  of  the  whole  Church  are  still  ac- 
tively concerned  in  determining  what  persons 
shall  sit  in  the  House  of  Bishops. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Convention  did  enact 
an  article  looking  toward  Church  unity,  an  arti- 
cle making  it  possible  to  erect  an  appellate 
court,  and  an  article  preliminary  to  the  division 
of  the  Church  into  provinces.  Of  these  the 
provisions  for  a  provincial  system  and  for  a 
judicial  system  are  of  somewhat  doubtful  value. 
It  is  not  yet  made  plain  just  what  great  and 
beautiful  things  they  will  do  for  the  Church. 
There  are  a  good  many  deputies  who  "  view 
with  alarm,"  as  the  phrase  is,  any  machinery 
whereby  questions  now  open  shall  be  officially 
determined,  and  who  are  pretty  sure  that  once 
these  excellent  courts  for  the  clergy  are  estab- 
lished some  of  the  brethren  will  begin  to  look 
sharply  about  for  objectionable  persons  upon 
whom  the  new  fashions  may  be  tried.  As  for 
the  Church  unity  proposal,  the  permission  to  ap- 
ply the  "  rubric  of  common  sense  "  in  the  case 
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of  congregations  not  yet  in  union  with  the 
Church  will  assuredly  hear  fruit. 

Various  minor  matters  occupied  the  closing 
hours  of  the  Convention.  The  proposition  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  two  Ameri- 
can bishops  should  sit  annually  with  fourteen 
other  prelates  as  a  "  Consultative  Body  "  for  the 
Anglican  Communion  did  not  appeal  to  the  im- 
agination of  the  deputies,  and  after  some  dis- 
cussion it  was  agreed  that  it  was  none  of  the 
General  Convention's  business.  If  any  two 
bishops  chose  to  spend  a  pleasant  month  in 
England  they  should  do  so  unofficially  and  not 
as  in  any  sense  the  authorized  representatives 
of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

A  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  orders  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church. 
A  presbyter  nominated  by  the  House  of  Bish- 
ops to  be  bishop  of  the  new  missionary  district 
of  Kyoto  failed  of  confirmation  at  the  hands 
of  the  deputies  because  it  was  not  shown  that 
he  had  the  extraordinary  ability  and.  gifts  of 
statesmanship  demanded  by  the  conditions  in 
Japan.  Earlier  in  the  session  the  Czar  of 
Russia  and  the  Anglo-American  Alliance  came 
in  for  appropriate  resolutions.  The  increased 
responsibilities  of  the  Church  arising  from  the 
new  national  relations  were  made  the  subject 
of  a  report  and  a  discussion.  It  was  agreed 
that  nothing  could  be  done  about  Hawaii  until 
after  conference  with  the  Church  of  England  ; 
Porto  Rico  was  considered  an  open  field,  and 
it  was  reported  that  an  English  church  at 
Ponce  would  be  transferred  to  a  missionary 
from  this  country  ;  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  possibilities  of  Cuba. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  October  25th,  after  a 
session  of  three  weeks,  the  Convention  met  to 
hear  the  Pastoral  Letter.  The  bishops  in  this 
letter  gave  thanks  for  the  concord  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  Convention  and  for  the  pro- 
found peace  with  which  God  had  blessed  the 
Church  at  large.  Parties  have  never  been  so 
little  in  evidence  since  the  Episcopal  Church 
began  its  independent  existence.  The  old  dis- 
tinctions are  disappearing.  The  jealousies  and 
suspicions  which  went .  along  with  them  have 
disappeared  already.  What  we  need,  the  bish- 
ops said,  is  to  be  better  Christians.  "  If  the 
fact  that  Christ  is  the  captain  of  the  missionary 
hosts  were  infused  into  the  belief  of  Christen- 
dom, Christendom  would  revolutionize  its  Chris- 
tianity. For  our  own  Church  it  would  mean 
less  luxury,  less  extravagance  of  expenditure  on 
self,  less  social  ambition,  less  pride  of  wealth, 
less  self-indulgence  of  every  kind.  It  would 
mean  more  prayer,  more  unselfishness  and  self- 
denial,  more  sympathy  with  the  poor,  the  igno- 


1:1  nt,  the  vicious,  the  outcast,  the  heathen;  more 
catholicity  of  evangelism  and  less  ecclesiastical 
self-sufficiency;  more  of  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  and  therefore  the  transformation  of  apa- 
thy into  the  spirit  of  conquest." 

Then  Bishop  Whipple  pronounced  the  bless- 
ing, and  the  General  Convention  adjourned  to 
meet  in  the  initial  year  of  the  twentieth  century 
at  San  Francisco. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

BY    THE    REV.     S.     T.     WILLIS. 

The  forty-ninth  'annual  Convention  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  held  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
October  13th-20th,  though  not  the  largest,  was 
the  best  in  their  history.  Two  things  tended  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  delegates  :  The  location 
of  the  Convention  to  one  side  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  Disciples,  and  the  Government 
uuarantine  against  many  Southern  points 
whence  a  goodly  number  had  been  expected. 
Notwithstanding  this  fifteen  hundred  people 
were  there  from  without  the  city,  representing 
largely  all  parts  of  the  country.  These  conven- 
tions are  composed  of  volunteers  from  churches 
purely  congregational  in  polity,  and  consequent- 
ly they  have  as  conventions  no  legislative  au- 
thority. All  their  measures  are  simply  advis- 
ory in  character,  but  usually  they  are  acceptable 
to  the  churches. 

The  Convention  was  threefold :  ( 1 )  The 
Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions;  (2) 
the  American  Christian  Missionary  Society,  in- 
cluding general  evangelism,  as  carried  on  by 
United  States  evangelists  and  State  evangelists, 
Church  extension,  negro  education  and  evan- 
gelization, ministerial  relief,  Christian  educa- 
tion. Christian  Endeavor,  Sunday-school  work, 
and  the  statistical  bureau;  and  (3)  the  Foreign 
Christian  Missionary  Society. 

The  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 
occupied  Friday  and  Saturday  and  presented  the 
best  reports  of  money  collected  and  of  work 
done  in  the  history  of  their  operations.  The 
reports  showed  that  47  missionaries  are  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States,  India,  Jamaica  and 
Mexico,  and  that  the  $3,995  on  hand  at  the  first 
of  the  year,  supplemented  by  $68,185  as  new 
receipts  and  $6,183  in  loans  returned,  gave 
available  funds  to  the  amount  of  $78,364,  and 
that  disbursements  had  been  made  to  the 
amount  of  $64,290.  One  of  the  pleasing  fea- 
tures of  the  sessions  was  the  presentation  of  the 
work  in  India,  Jamaica  and  the  United  States 
by  a  number  of  the  missionaries  themselves. 
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Among  the  things  receiving  most  emphasis 
was  the  English  Bible  Chair  work  in  connection 
with  State  universities.  Professor  C.  A.  Young 
gave  a  strong  address  on  "  Religious  Instruction 
at  State  Universities;"  Professor  W.  M.  For- 
rest spoke  on  "  Bible  Chair  Work  at  Ann 
Arbor,"  and  Professor  Chas.  W.  Kent  presented 
one  to  the  Convention  on  "  Bible  Chair  Work  at 
Charlottesville."  The  Convention  was  much 
pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Cary,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  had  recently  started  a  Bible  Chair  endow- 
ment fund  for  Charlottesville  with  a  gift  of  $10,- 
000.  This  together  with  other  funds  believed 
to  be  in  sight  practically  assures  the  perma- 
nency of  the  Bible  Chair  at  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

After  the  usual  Lord's  Day  communion  serv- 
ice on  Sunday,  at  the  woman's  5  o'clock  prayer 
meeting  Miss  Anna  Lackey  publicly  gave  herself 
to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions  and  will  be 
sent  to  India  early  in  November. 

The  sessions  of  the  American  Christian  Mis- 
sionary Society  opened  on  Monday  morning  and 
occupied  two  and  a  half  days.  The  reports  of 
the  secretaries  showed  that  the  income  for  the 
year  was  $41,345,  a  gain  of  $3,446  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  But  the  report  shows  a  gain  of 
$6,352  in  the  offering  of  the  churches,  an  in- 
crease of  316  in  the  number  of  contributing 
churches,  and  a  loss  of  $2,872.55  in  bequests, 
and  a  loss  of  340  contributing  individuals.  The 
secretaries  believe  the  offerings  would  have 
amounted  to  much  more  but  for  the  wave  of  war 
excitement  that  swept  over  the  country  at  that 
time.  This  society  sustains  altogether  or  in 
part  401  evangelists  and  pastors  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  work  of  the  year  in  grand 
totals  is  as  follows  :  Year's  work,  187 ;  number 
-of  workers,  401 ;  places  where  work  has  been 
done,  1,373 ;  churches  organized,  234 ;  Bible 
schools  organized,  203  ;  additions,  23,604. 

Among  the  advanced  movements  emphasized 
by  the  acting  board  general  unification  of  the 
home  work  met  with  much  favor.  This  plan 
proposes  to  establish  "  a  living  link  ""  between 
certain  groups  of  churches  in  a  given  com- 
munity and  some  mission  point.  Every  State 
society  also  is  asked  to  declare  itself  auxiliary 
to  the  American  Christian  Missionary  Society, 
and  each  State  corresponding  secretary  is  re- 
quested to  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  general 
society,  who  shall  embody  their  reports  in  the 
annual  report  to  the  general  Board.  This  cul- 
tivates union  sentiment,  and  articulates  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  in  the  great  work  of  Ameri- 
can missions. 

The  Convention  laid  special  emphasis  also  on 
the    importance    of    city    evangelization.     The 


work  of  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Daret,  city  evangelist 
in  Chicago,  was  frequently  referred  to  as  an 
example  of  the  wisdom  of  such  work.  The 
Board  secured  and  sent  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Erwin  to 
Porto  Rico  to  spy  out  the  land.  Upon  his  re- 
port the  society  will  determine  whether  to  enter 
this  new  field  witli  missionaries.  It  is  believed 
that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  win  this  land  to 
the  freedom  of  the  gospel  as  it  has  been  won  to 
political  liberty.  Among  the  new  measures 
adopted  was  one  providing  for  the  observance 
in  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  third  Lord's  Day 
in  November  as  Children's  Rally  Day  for  Home 
Missions. 

In  the  Christian  Endeavor  session  Dr.  J.  Z. 
Tyler,  national  superintendent,  reported  a  total 
of  4,633  societies,  an  increase  of  646  during  the 
year,  a  healthy,  normal  increase  and  full  of  en- 
couragement. The  Disciples  stand  third  in  de- 
nominational rank  in  this  work  in  America, 
with  the  Presbyterians  in  the  lead  and  the  Con- 
gregationalists  next.  Stress  was  laid  upon  the 
importance  of  "  Forefathers'  Day,"  both  be- 
cause it  affords  a  good  opportunity  to  teach  the 
history  of  the  Disciples  and  because  it  fosters 
interest  in  American  missions. 

The  educational  element,  as  embodied  in  the 
Bethany  Reading  Courses,  was  strongly  com- 
mended by  the  Convention  to  the  Christian  En- 
deavor societies.  Dr.  Tyler  also  stated  that  five 
Disciples  are  now  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  United  Society,  which  give  them  propor- 
tionate representation. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Muckly,  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Church  Extension  Society,  reported 
669  churches  observing  "  Church  Extension 
Day,"  a  gain  of  46.  They  gave  $6,442.34,  which 
was  $553.89  ahead  of  last  year.  The  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  amount  to  $41,324.41,  and 
the  total  fund  is  $167,243.03.  The  annuity  fea- 
ture for  raising  funds  was  adopted  during  the 
year  and  bids  fair  to  succeed.  This  Board  has 
issued  recently  a  catalog  of  72  church  building 
plans  to  aid  churches  contemplating  building. 
The  Convention  last  year  suggested  that  the 
Loan  Fund  be  lifted  to  $250,000  by  the  end  of 
1900.  The  indications  are  it  will  not  fall  far 
short  of  it.  This  is  highly  important,  too,  since 
there  are  127  Home  Missionary  societies,  dis- 
trict, State  and  national,  sending  out  evangelists 
into  new  fields.  Church  houses  are  necessary 
as  a  result.  Now  the  Disciples  have  2,500  house- 
less congregations  in  America,  and  the  number 
is  rapidly  increasing. 

An  educational  conference  was  held  which 
gave  no  little  impetus  to  the  general  cause  of 
higher  education  among  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 
President  E.  V.  Zollars,  of  Hiram  College,  made 
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the  address,  in  which  he  showed  that  education 
is  the  foundation  for  all  truly  successful  and 
permanent  work  along  religious  lines.  Among 
the  advanced  steps  taken  at  this  Convention 
looking  toward  a  greater  efficiency  were:  (1) 
The  decision  to  set  apart  one  session  of  the  gen- 
oral  Convention  next  year  to  educational  inter- 
ests;  (2)  Educational  Day  to  be  observed  in  all 
the  churches;  (3)  request  that  one  session  be 
given  to  the  claims  of  the  colleges  in  each  State 
Convention,  and  (4)  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion assume  active  relations  to  all  Disciple  col- 
leges and  schools.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Board  to  push  the  cause  of  education  to  the 
front  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Board  of  Negro  Education  and  Evangeli- 
zation received  $9,661.34  during  the  year,  and 
its  three  schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Several  evangelists  did  good  work  in  a  number 
of  States,  and  it  is  the  purpose  to  increase  the 
number  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society 
presented  the  most  splendid  record  of  its  his- 
tory. The  number  of  new  missionaries  sent  out, 
11;  whole  number  of  missionaries  now  in  the 
field,  174 ;  receipts  for  the  year,  $130,925,  a  gain 
of  $24,703  over  last  year.  When  Corresponding 
Secretary  A.  McLean  and  Financial  Secretary 
F.  M.  Rains  presented  their  reports  the  enthusi- 
asm was  intense,  and  the  Convention  voted  to 
make  the  effort  to  raise  $150,000  for  foreign  mis- 
sions next  year.  The  use  of  the  birthday  box, 
the  enlarged  interest  in  the  "  One  Dollar 
League "  and  the  development  of  the  Annuity 
Fund  scheme  have  done  very  much  toward  mak- 
ing the  past  year  so  prosperous.  The  work  on 
the  field  has  been  one  of  the  best  on  record. 

Among  the  new  features  of  the  Convention 
the  Secretaries'  Association  was  one  of  practical 
value.  In  its  meetings  many  questions  of  value 
were  discussed  and  much  good  will  likely  result 
from  the  conference.  A  meeting  of  business 
men  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
larger  attendance  of  business  men  at  the  Con- 
vention next  year,  which  will  meet  in  Cincin- 
nati. An  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  10,000 
delegates  at  that  Convention,  as  it  will  meet  in 
the  city  where  the  Society  was  organized  in 
1849.  The  semi-centennial,  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved, will  surpass  all  others  at  every  point  of 
greatness. 

Another  matter  indicating  the  spirit  of  growth 
and  co-operation  was  the  taking  of  preliminary 
steps  toward  the  organization  of  charitable  en- 
terprises among  the  Disciples  of  Christ  into  a 
union,  that  they  all  might  the  more  easily  work 
together  and  be  of  mutual  assistance. 

New  York  City, 


AMERICAN   MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  last  week  with  the  South 
Congregational  Church  of  Concord,  X.  II.,  the 
Rev.  II.  P.  Dewey,  pastor.  The  annual  report 
of  the  Executive  Committee  shows  receipts  for 
the  financial  year  as  follows :  Donations,  $150,- 
860;  legacies,  $119,531;  income  of  trust  funds, 
$14,690 ;  tuition  in  schools,  $37,405 ;  paid  to  in- 
stitutions from  the  Slater  fund,  $5,000,  making 
a  total  of  $327,487.  The  expenditures  during 
the  year  have  been  $271,837,  leaving  a  credit 
balance  of  $55,650,  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
debt  with  which  the  year  commenced  of  $54,945, 
and  leave  a  balance  on  hand  of  $705.  The  re- 
ceipts as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
year  were  $1,953  less,  but  the  expenses  were  re- 
duced by*  $45,975.  The  amount  contributed 
from  the  women's  missionary  societies  during 
the  year  was  $26,297  less  than  for  the  two  pre- 
vious years,  when  the  Jubilee  Shares  were  con- 
tributed, but  an  advance  of  about  $800  upon 
the  average  of  contributions  during  the  debt 
period.  This  heavy  cutting  down  in  the  ex- 
pense has  necessitated  painful  reductions  on  the 
field;  but  it  was  felt  that  it  was  the  best  way 
to  do. 

The  work  of  the  society  is  surveyed  in  four 
divisions :  The  Southern  Educational  and 
Church  work  and  Indian  and  Chinese  missions. 
The  first  includes  six  chartered  institutions,  40 
normal  and  graded  schools,  and  25  common 
schools,  making  a  total  of  71,  with  395  instruc- 
tors and  11,662  pupils.  A  noticeable  fact  in 
connection  with  the  teachers  is  that  a  larger 
number  are  graduates  from  the  colleges  and 
universities,  due,  it  is  said,  in  part,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  which 
has  directed  the  attention  of  college  students  to 
missionary  fields,  and  has  led  many  to  conse- 
crate themselves  to  this  work,  because  of  its 
missionary  features.  In  the  elementary,  as  also 
in  the  graded  and  normal  schools,  there  has  been 
manifest  the  result  of  instruction  in  patriotism. 
The  American  flag  waving  over  the  schoolhouses 
has  often  in  past  years  been  the  only  flag  in 
large  districts.  That  has  changed  largely  under 
the  influence  of  these  schools ;  and  it  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  in  some  of  them  the  students 
who  had  dropped  books  to  take  rifles  was  suffi- 
cient in  number  to  cause  serious  modifications 
of  the  commencement  programs.  The  city 
schools  have  been  exceptionally  well  filled,*  and 
the  mountain  schools,  twelve  in  number,  with 
1,605  students,  report  a  prosperous  year.  In 
industrial    education    an    important    event    has 
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been  an  addition  of  buildings  to  the  Joseph  K. 
Brick  Agricultural,  Industrial  and  Normal 
School.  The  income  of  the  Daniel  Hand  edu- 
cational fund  has  been  $66,084,  the  expenses 
somewhat  less. 

The  Church  work  in  the  Southern  lowlands 
and  mountains  comprises  202  churches  with  138 
ministers    and    missionaries.     The    number    of 
church-members  under  their  care  is  11,001,  in- 
cluding 991  additions  during  the  year  on  pro- 
fession of  faith.     There  are  also  15,059  scholars 
in  the  church  and  mission  Sunday-schools.     In 
the  Indian  missions,  including  Alaska,  there  are 
18  churches  with  a  membership  of  1,016  and 
with  1,397  Sunday-school  scholars,  cared  for  by 
48  white  and  32  Indian  missionaries  and  teach- 
ers in  31  out-stations.     There  are  also  7  schools 
with  409  pupils.     It  was  from  this  mission  that 
Mr.  Lopp  drove  his  reindeer  herd  700  miles  for 
the  rescue  of  the  seamen  at  Point  Barrow.     The 
work  at  the  different  agencies  has  been,  in  the 
main,  successful,  altho  feeling  very  heavily  the 
reductions  necessitated  by  the  financial   condi- 
tions.    The  Chinese  missions  include  20  schools 
with  32  teachers  and  1,374  pupils,  of  whom  70 
joined  the  Church  on  profession  of  faith. 

The     public     sessions,      covering     Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  were  attended  by  a 
large   number   of   delegates    and    visitors    from 
churches  at  a  distance,  and  during  the  two  ses- 
sions meetings  were  held  simultaneously  in  dif- 
ferent places.     There  was  no  absorbing  question 
of  policy  that  came  before  the  meeting,  which 
was  of  the  more  usual  kind,  devoted  to  addresses 
by  those  engaged  in  its  work  and  by  friends  and 
supporters.     The  sermon  was  by  George  A.  Gor- 
don, D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Bos- 
ton,   from    the    text,    "  The    Jerusalem    that   is 
above  is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all," 
and  gave  the  contrast  between  the  actual  and 
the  ideal  Jerusalem,  and  then  carried  the  par- 
allel   into    our    own    actual    and    ideal    nation. 
Among    the    notable    addresses    delivered    were 
those  by  William  E.  Barton,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  on 
the  work  among  the  mountaineers ;  William  C. 
Pond,  D.D.,  the  faithful  superintendent  of  the 
work    among    the    Chinese    in    California,    who 
showed    that   for   results   obtained    hardly    any 
other   religious   work   in   the   United    States   is 
equal  to  it ;  and  that  by  the  Rev.  George  W. 
Moore,  who  represented  the  colored  churches  in 
the  South.     The  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  were  pres- 
ent and  greatly  delighted  the  audiences. 

Among  the  impressions  that  were  presented 
by  the  meeting  was  that  of  the  great  importance 
of  higher  educational  work  wherever  carried  on 
as  compared  with  the  primary  and  industrial 
education.     The  work  among  the  Chinese  came 


into  special  prominence.  Nothing  was  said  or 
done  about  the  proposal  to  make  an  exchange 
of  work  with  the  American  Hume  Missionary 
Society,  as  that  matter  has  not  been  presented 
to  the  churches  by  the  Executive  Committees  of 
Ihc  two  societies,  which  have  had  it  under  con- 
sideration; nor  did  the  time  seem  ripe  for  any 
active  .step  to  be  taken  in  our  new  possessions. 

What  appeared  to  be  an  attack  upon  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Association  in  carrying  on  its  work 
was  made  in  the  form  of  questions  from  the  floor 
of  the  house  at  one  of  the  business  sessions  by 
a  clergyman  who  was  formerly  in  the  service 
of  the  Association,  and  who  has  previously  at- 
tacked  its   policy   in   the   State   Association   of 
Connecticut.     This  was  referred  to  a  committee 
to  consider  whether  the  criticisms  suggested  re- 
quired attention.     The  committee  reported  that 
there  was  nothing  in  them,  and  really  they  sim- 
mered down  to  a  request  that  in  the  annual  re- 
port, under  the  list  of  schools  aided,  the  amount 
paid  for  the  support  of  each  should  be  stated 
as  well  as  in  the  financial  reports  of  the  general 
funds  and   the   Hand   Fund,   where   at  present 
they  appear.     This  was  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  its  consideration. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Gates  in  Europe, 
F.  A.  Noble,  D.D.,  of  Chicago,  the  senior  vice- 
president,  acted  as  president,  and  he  was  elected 
president  for  the  ensuing  year.     A  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  President  Gates  for  the  faithful 
service  which  he  had  rendered  during  his  occu- 
pancy   of   the   office.     A   preliminary    vote   ap- 
proving a  change  in  the  constitution  affecting 
the  Executive  Committee  was  approved,  to  have 
final  consideration  a  year  hence.     It  divides  the 
board  into  five  classes  of  three  each,  one  class 
to  be  elected  annually,  and  requires  that  after 
a  service  of  five  years  the  members  shall  be  in- 
eligible for  one  year.     It  was  also  voted  in  the 
same  way,  subject  to  approval  next  year,  that 
the  Executive  Committee  should  consist  of  eight 
laymen  and  seven  clergymen,  and  that  the  Nom- 
inating  Committee   should    nominate    twice    as 
many  as  could  be  elected  with  a  view  to  allowing 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  meeting.     The  present 
secretaries  and  treasurer  were  re-elected. 


President  McKinley  has  approved  the 
sentence  of  the  court  martial  dismissing  Chap- 
lain. Mclntyre  from  the  navy  for  his  criticism 
of  naval  officers. 

.  . .  .The  Independent  Polish  Catholic  Church, 
of  Buffalo,  has  been  disowned  by  the  Pope,  and 
its  bishop  and  rector  have  been  excommunicated 
by  the  decree  of  major  excommunication. 

.  . .  .The  movement  for  general  conferences  or 
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conventions  has  resulted  in  plans  lor  such  a 
gathering  to  represent  the  Lutheran  General 
Council,  General  Synod  and  United  Synod  of 
I  he  South,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the 
latter  part  ol*  December. 

.  .  .  .The  Synod  of  New  York  has  taken  ezcep 
tion  to  the  action  of  the  Assembly  Herald,  the 
Genera]  Assembly's  paper,  in  offering  club  rates 
to  papers  that  are  not  Presbyterian  and  omit- 
ting several  Presbyterian  papers  published  in 
the  synod,  and  adjudges  it  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  character  and  scope  of  the  Assembly's 
organ. 

....Dr.  I.  M.  Atwood  has  signalized  his  en- 
trance upon  his  work  as  superintendent  of  the 
Universalist  churches  by  an  earnest  appeal  at  a 
conference  in  this  city  last  week  for  a  firmer 
support  of  smaller  and  weaker  churches  in  the 
denomination  and  a  strengthening  of  new  mis- 
sions, especially  foreign  missions  in  Japan. 
Others  followed  him  calling  for  volunteers  to  go 
to  that  foreign  field  and  for  funds  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  missionary  work  there. 

....The  Board  of  Missions  of  the  United 
Evangelical  Church,  at  its  recent  meeting,  re- 
ported receipts  for  the  year,  $11,867 ;  expendi- 
tures, $15,123  ;  leaving  a  debt  of  $3,256.  There 
was  also  a  balance  due  on  appropriations,  mak- 
ing the  total  debt  $5,756.  The  Foreign  Missionary 
Fund  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  and 
the  Board  of  Missions  has  reached  $11,851. 

....  The  trustees  of  the  theological  seminary 
of  the  Reformed  (German)  Church,  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  have  elected  the  Rev.  George  W.  Richards, 
pastor  of  Salem  Reformed  Church,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Apple 
in  the  chair  of  church  history.  Mr.  Richards 
is  a  young  man,  only  thirty  years  of  age,  but  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  closest  students  and  most 
successful  pastors  and  teachers  in  the  ministry 
of  the  denomination. 

....The  twenty-fourth  annual  convention  of 
the  Catholic  Young  Men's  National  Union  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  last  week.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  the  year  has  not  been  marked 
by  great  activity.  A  large  number  of  members 
had  enlisted  in  the  army  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion continue  in  military  service.  Fathei 
Chidwick,  of  the  "  Maine,"  was  a  member  of  the 
Union. 

....The  United  Danish  Lutheran  Synod  of 
America  is  working  in  connection  with  the  Lu- 
theran State  Church  in  Denmark  to  reach  the 
Danish  Mormons  in  Utah,  and  proposes  to  start 
a  mission  among  them.  It  is  closely  connected 
with  the  mother  church  in   Denmark  and  has 


not  joined  any  other  church  association.  It  is 
aggressive  in  its  work,  and  has  built  eleven 
churches  during  1  he  pasl  j ear. 

....There  is  probably  no  country  where  it  is 
so  easy  to  form  a  society  as  it  is  in  England. 
We  have  now  an  "  Imperial  Protestant  Federa- 
tion" for  the  purpose  of  uniting  all  classes  of 
religious  denominations  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  theColonies  to  maintain  Protestant  suprem- 
acy as  opposed  to  Roman  Catholic  and  sacerdotal 
or  infidel  supremacy  in  every  branch  of  the  con- 
stitution and  life  of  the  Empire.  A  large  number 
of  kindred  societies  have  joined  the  Federation 
and  it  is  hoped  to  draw  in  others. 

.  . .  .The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Church  has  had  a  successful  year,  its 
receipts  being  $7,720  more  than  for  the  year  be- 
fore, reaching  the  total  of  $208,295.  In  the  for- 
eign work  there  are  8  stations  in  Africa  and 
25  out-stations ;  8  European  and  4  native  mis- 
sionaries, with  54  evangelists  and  local  preach- 
ers;  1,286  church  members  and  8  native  day 
schools.  The  home  work  includes  51  ministers, 
5  lay  missionaries,  377  local  preachers,  6  Bible 
women,  10,819  attendants  and  4,719  communi- 
cants. There  are  also  118  Sunday-schools  with 
1,126  teachers  and  9,129  pupils. 

.  . .  .The  order  repressing  the  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  referred  to  on  another  page, 
will  virtually  confine  them  to  the  merest  ele- 
ments combined  with  the  industrial  training  for 
which  they  are  noted,  and  would  be  especially 
disastrous  to  them  in  this  country,  where  class 
distinctions  in  education,  such  as  the  notion  that 
culture  studies  are  for  a  favored  few,  are  intoler- 
able. The  demand  for  Latin  is  here  wide- 
spread ;  it  is  required  for  admission  to  all 
classes  of  higher  institutions,  whether  clas- 
sical, scientific  or  technical.  Nearly  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  in  secondary  schools — that 
is,  public  high  schools  and  private  schools — 
choose  the  course  with  Latin.  Under  the  recent 
order  they  would  be  unable  to  fulfil  their  char- 
ter obligations  and  their  duly  authorized  en- 
gagements. 

.  . .  .There  is  a  new  society.  It  is  called  "The 
Federation  of  Christian  Workers,"  and  has  been 
organized  by  Ballington  Booth  as  a  sort  of  aux- 
iliary to  the  Volunteer  movement.  Its  members 
are  to  wear  no  uniform  nor  take  any  perpetual 
pledges,  but  promise  to  do  their  utmost  in  aiding 
the  wrork  among  the  men  and  women  who  are 
not  reached  by  the  churches.  It  has  the  support 
of  Bishops  Vincent,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  Fallows,  of  the  Reformed  Epis- 
copal, and  of  Dr.  Josiah  Strong.  Mrs.  Booth 
finds  herself  too  much  occupied  with  her  prison 
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work  to  interest  herself  particularly  in  it.     It  is 
hoped  to  make  the  movement  a  national  one. 

....At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Louisville 
Presbytery  action  was  taken  by  which  process 
for  contumacy  was  instituted  against  Dr.  M.  H. 
Houston,  the  well-known  missionary  to  China, 
whose  views  have  been  criticised  very  sharply 
in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  An  ad- 
journed meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  however, 
held  recently  in  Louisville,  reconsidered  this  vote 
and  declined  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, adjudging  the  action  taken  at  the  former 
meeting  to  be,  under  the  circumstances,  inex- 
pedient. The  Presbytery  also  defines  the  status 
of  Dr.  Houston  to  be  that  of  a  minister  upon  its 
roll  whose  ordination  vow  is  in  full  force  and 
upon  whom  rests  the  admonition  in  regard  to 
certain  particulars  of  teaching  and  practice. 

....It  has  become  the  custom  to  observe  a 
week  in  November  as  a  special  time  of  prayer 
for  young  men,  and  this  year  the  time  selected 
has  been  the  week  November  13th-19th.  The 
World's  Conference  and  committee  have  hitherto 
joined  in  the  appointment,  and  the  season  of 
prayer  will  be  observed  on  every  continent. 
Where  it  is  deemed  impracticable  to  observe  the 
entire  week  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  as 
much  as  possible  be  made  of  the  first  day,  No- 
vember 13th.  The  special  purpose  of  the  week 
is  (1)  faithful  effort  for  the  deepening  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  active  membership;  (2) 
work  for  unsaved  young  men,  especially  among 
associate  members;  (3)  a  broad  outlook  over 
the  Association  field  presented  to  the  member- 
ship, the  churches  and  the  community  generally, 
with  a  view  to  stimulating  interest  in  both  the 
local  and  the  worldwide  work.  Reference  is 
made  in  the  notice  to  the  special  progress  made 
in  the  Association  work  among  soldiers  and 
sailors,  extended  throughout  all  the  army  and 
navy  with  the  most  cordial  approval  of  all  of- 
ficers. 


MISSIONS. 
SOME    MISSION    STATISTICS. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine  for  Novem- 
ber publishes  a  series  of  tables  of  statistics  pre- 
pared by  A.  H.  Nelson,  Esq.,  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Nelson  has  long  been  a  careful  student  of  mis- 
sionary statistics,  has  been  impressed  with  the 
large  results  of  foreign  missionary  work  in  pro- 
portion to  the  money  invested  in  it,  and  has  felt 
that  a  wider  information  should  be  had  by  the 
Christians  of  this  country  in  regard  to  the  spir- 
itual returns  for  their  investment  in  foreign 
mission  work.  Giving  the  total  membership  of 
all  the  churches  and  religious  societies  in  the 
United  States  in  1897  as  26,207,340,  and  the 


Protestant  Church  membership  as  17,790,748, 
he  claims  that  the  membership  engaged  in  for- 
eign mission  work  during  the  year  was  10,474,- 
102,  of  which  nine-tenths,  or  9,175,315,  are  em- 
braced in  the  Baptist,  Congregationalist,  Meth- 
odist and  Presbyterian  bodies.  He  therefore 
has  drawn  up  a  series  of  tables  in  regard  to  the 
work  done  by  these  denominations,  including 
under  the  head  of  Baptists  the  Northern  and 
Southern  bodies ;  under  the  Methodists,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  ;  and  under  Presbyterian,  the 
Northern,  Southern,  United  and  Cumberland 
bodies.  The  different  columns  are  headed : 
Communicants ;  Contributed  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions ;  Contributed  per  Capita ;  Communicants 
in  Foreign  Mission  Churches ;  Contributed  in 
Foreign  Mission  Churches ;  Contributed  per 
Capita ;  Working  Force  on  the  Field ;  Added 
During  the  Year ;  Cost  of  Foreign  Missions ; 
Cost  per  Convert.  The  period  surveyed  includes 
the  eight  years  from  1890  to  1897  inclusive. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  the  tables  in 
detail,  and  we  can  only  note  some  of  the  more 
important  features.  The  total  amounts  contrib- 
uted by  these  bodies  during  the  eight  years 
were:  For  1890,  $3,105,103;  1891,  $3,572,666; 
1892,  $3,708,389;  1893,  $3,479,684;  1894,  $3,- 
308,576;  1895,  $3,722,070;  1896,  $3,422,031; 
1897,  $3,804,186.  The  contributions  per  capita 
follow  in  much  the  same  proportion.  Baptists 
(North),  1890,  60  cents;  1897,  81  cents;  Bap- 
tists (South),  1890,  10  cents;  1897,  8  cents; 
Congregationalists,  1890,  $1.26;  1897,  $1.22; 
Methodist  Episcopal,  1890,  25  cents;  1897,  20 
cents;  Methodist  Episcopal  (South),  1890,  20 
cents ;  1897,  24  cents ;  Methodist  Protestant, 
1890,  15  cents;  1897,  10  cents;  Presbyterians 
(North),  1890,  $1.00;  1897,  84  cents;  Presby- 
terians (South),  1890,  64  cents;  1897,  69  cents  ; 
United  Presbyterians,  1890,  $1.06 ;  1897,  $1.08 ; 
Cumberland  Presbyterians,  1890,  12  cents ;  1897, 
22  cents.  The  general  averages  for  the  different 
years  are  as  follows :  1890,  42  cents ;  1891,  47 
cents ;  1892,  47  cents ;  1893,  42  cents ;  1894,  38 
cents ;  1895,  42  cents ;  1896,  38  cents,  and  1897, 
42  cents. 

The  communicants  in  the  foreign  mission 
churches  have  advanced  from  308,901  in  1890 
to  476,348  in  1897.  The  contributions  in 
these  mission  churches  have  varied  consider- 
ably in  different  years:  1890,  $251,154;  1891, 
$278,020  ;  1S92,  $421,550  ;  1893,  $275,434  ;  1894, 
$297,851 ;  1895,  $513,318  ;  1896,  $445,275  ;  1897, 
$354,082.  The  greatest  variation  has  been  in 
the  churches  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 
In  1892  they  gave  $244,359 ;  1895,  $289,532,  and 
1896,  $196,147  ;  the  other  years  ranging  between 
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$54,844  and  $87,193.  The  Southern  Baptist 
churches,  starting  in  1800  with  $4,081,  averaged 
not  far  from  $0,000;  the  Congregationalists 
varied  between  $89,145  in  1894  and  $117,101  in 
1890.  The  churches  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  kept  up  about  the  same  rate,  not  far 
from  $14,000;  the  Southern  Methodists  varied 
between  $5,170  in  1890  to  $17,540  in  1897,  the 
growth  being  by  no  means  even.  The  Methodist 
Protestant  churches  averaged  about  $400;  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  varied  from  $44,357  in 
1890  to  $92,804  in  1897,  there  being  considerable 
fluctuation.  The  Southern  Presbyterian  churches 
gave  their  largest  figure— $4,760— in  1896,  and 
the  smallest— $2,850— in  1891 ;  the  United  Pres- 
byterians varied  from  $7,167  in  1890  to  $17,339 
in  1897,  by  a  pretty  regular  growth  ;  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians  reached  their  highest  fig- 
ure—$2,146— in  1892,  the  lowest— $740— in 
1894.  With  regard  to  these,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  their  meaning.  In 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  gifts  are, 
according  to  the  report  of  that  society,  direct 
donations  to  the  Missionary  Society  itself.  The 
sum  reported  for  the  Northern  Baptist  churches 
— $87,193 — does  not  tally  with  any  of  the  fig- 
ures given  in  the  general  tables  of  their  last 
report,  which  states  that  the  contributions  were 
as  follows :  From  missions  to  the  heathen,  $71,- 
849;  from  those  in  nominally  Christian  lands, 
$318,900  ;  making  a  total  of  $390,749.  The  nat- 
ural inference  is  that  the  difference  between  the 
$71,849  and  the  $87,193  is  the  amount  given  to 
the  Missionary  Society  by  the  missions  in  Eu- 
rope. But  the  donations  by  the  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  churches  include  gifts  by  the 
people  for  the  support  of  their  own  institutions, 
churches,  schools,  etc.  Thus  the  item  for  the 
American  Board,  $113,039,  is  accompanied  in 
the  American  Board  Almanac  by  the  words, 
"  So  far  as  reported."  The  same  thing  appears 
to  be  true  of  the  other  denominations,  as  is  man- 
ifest from  the  incongruity  shown  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  figures  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  The  169,629  communicants  of  the  for- 
mer contributed  $14,491  and  the  8,928  communi- 
cants of  the  latter  $17,540,  averaging  thus  for 
the  former  $0.07  and  for  the  latter  $1.96.  It  is 
perfectly  evident  that  there  is  here  some  failure 
to  represent  the  case  completely,  and  this  viti- 
ates the  full  force  of  both  of  these  columns. 

There  is  a  similar  difficulty  in  the  next  col- 
umn, "  The  Working  Forces  on  the  Field."  Ac- 
cording to  this,  during  the  past  year  the  North- 
ern Baptists  had  3,945,  Southern  Baptists  190, 
Congregationalists  3,499,  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  566,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 


South,  305,  Methodist  Protestants  33,  Northern 
Presbyterian!  1,802,  Southern  Presbyterians 
293,  United  Presbyterians  812,  Cumberland 
Presbyterians  23.  Some  of  these  figures  evi- 
dently include  both  missionaries  and  native 
workers,  but  in  others  not;  thus  those  for  the 
Congregationalists  include  both  foreigners  and 
natives ;  those  for  the  Presbyterians  solely  the 
natives ;  those  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  simply  the  foreigners — and  presumably 
the  same  condition  runs  through  the  other  years. 

The  next  column  is  "  Additions  During  the 
Year."  According  to  this  the  figures  for  the 
Baptist  Church  (North)  for  1897,  13,197,  in- 
clude the  missions  in  Europe ;  the  missions  in 
heathen  lands  give  6,529.  The  Southern  Bap- 
tists have  701 ;  the  Congregationalists  3,019 ; 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  reports  18,261, 
which  is  the  footing  under  the  column,  in  their 
report,  of  conversions  during  the  year.  That, 
however,  omits  any  reference  to  the  Chinese  mis- 
sions, where  nearly  2,500  adults  were  baptized 
and  evidently  should  have  been  included  in  the 
additions  during  the  year.  The  Southern  Meth- 
odists report  305  and  the  Methodist  Protestants 
33  ;  the  Northern  Presbyterians  3,140,  the  South- 
ern Presbyterians  523,  the  United  Presbyterians 
1,641,  and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  98. 
Then  follows  the  cost  of  foreign  missions,  the 
figures  not  varying  greatly  through  the  different 
years.  For  1897  the  figures  are  as  follows :  The 
Northern  Baptists,  $557,873 ;  Southern  Bap- 
tists, $102,570;  Congregationalists,  $688,414; 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  $539,160;  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  $241,109;  Meth- 
odist Protestants,  $15,298;  Presbyterians 
(North),  $936,061;  Presbyterians  (South), 
$146,841;  United  Presbyterians,  $126,257  ;  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians,  $43,681. 

The  last  column  is  entitled  "The  Cost  per  Con- 
vert," and  is  made  up  by  dividing  among  the 

additions  to  the  churches  the  entire  expense  of 
the  missionary  societies.     Thus  the  converts  of 

the  Northern  Baptists  cost  $42.27 ;  Southern 
Baptists,  $14.01*  (an  error  for  $146.32)  ;  Con- 
gregationalists, $176.00 ;  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  $24.04;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  $886.00  ;  Methodist  Protestants,  $246.00  ; 
Northern  •  Presbyterians,  $297.00 ;  Southern 
Presbyterians,  $280.00 ;  United  Presbyterians, 
$76.94,  and  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  $445.00. 
The  average  cost  of  a  convert  during  the  past 
year  for  these  different  boards  was  $81.24.  This 
is  commented  on  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 
There  are  some  evident  errors  in  figures,  as 
$14.01  for  $;46.32,  noted  above,  and  $0.11  for 
$1.18,  the  contributions  per  capita  of  the  North- 
ern Presbyterians  in  1893. 


FINANCIAL. 


SENSITIVENESS  OF  CAPITAL. 

The  importance  of  the  coming  elections 
for  Congress  are  appreciated  by  all  thought- 
ful persons.  It  is  a  battle  second  in  sig- 
nificance only  to  that  fought  in  1896  over 
the  free  silver  proposition  in  the  Chicago 
platform.  That  the  silver  question  is  by  no 
means  dead  was  proved  by  the  energetic 
manner  in  which  the  advocates  of  free  coin- 
age and  of  fiat  money  presented  their  views 
at  the  National  Monetary  Conference,  which 
was  recently  held  as  one  of  the  features 
of  the  Omaha  Exposition.  Most  of  the  men 
who  argued  upon  the  side  of  silver  were 
prominent,  if  not  eminent,  in  public  af- 
fairs, and  their  speeches  indicated  that  their 
views  had  been  little  modified  by  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  this  country  in  price 
movements  and  monetary  developments 
since  the  hard  money  cause  was  vindicated 
in  the  election  of  President  McKinley.  In 
thirty-three  States,  the  State  platforms  of 
one  of  the  great  political  parties  have  this 
year  pronounced  for  free  silver. 

It  will  not  do  for  the  believers  in  the  gold 
standard  to  rest  supinely.  The  apathy  of 
an  "  off  year  "  is  not  permissible,  for  there 
can  be  no  "  off  year  "  so  far  as  the  battle 
of  the  monetary  standards  is  concerned.  If 
the  people  of  the  United  States  show  a  dis- 
position, by  indifference  merely,  to  reverse 
the  verdict  of  two  years  ago,  the  disturb- 
ing effects  of  the  agitation  over  silver  are 
not  likely  to  be  postponed  until  the  next 
Presidential  campaign  takes  place.  To 
imagine  that  is  to  virtually  accept  the 
hypothesis  of  the  free  silver  party  that  the 
throwing  open  of  the  mints  to  free  coinage 
of  silver  at  a  ratio  about  50  per  cent,  bet- 
ter than  the  commercial  ratio  to  gold  would 
not  create  panic,  as  gold  would  go  out  of 
the  country  only  as  it  was  expelled:  ergo, 
that  silver  would  fill  up  the  vacuum  fast 
enough  to  prevent  the  evil  effects  of  sudden 
contraction  of  the  currency.  Indeed,  this 
view  was  insisted  upon  by  one  of  the  prom- 


inent   speakers    on    the    silver    side     at     the 
Omaha  Conference. 

It  is  curious  how  persistently  some  per- 
sons cling  to  the  fallacy  that  capital  can  be 
threatened  without  causing  it  fright.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  enough  that  the  busi- 
ness and  banking  world  nearly  suspended 
operations  in  the  campaign  of  1896  until  the 
opinion  was  established  that  the  free  silver 
party  would  be  defeated.  As  every  man 
who  is  not  a  spendthrift  is  careful  in  the 
expenditure  of  his  income,  so  he  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  acts  or  prospects  that 
may  imperil  his  possessions,  whether  in  the 
form  of  savings  or  capital  invested  in  land, 
manufacturing,  mining,  commerce  or  cor- 
porate securities.  No  matter  from  what 
quarter  may  come  danger,  capital  seeks  to 
flee  from  it.  We  have  just  had  abroad 
an  illustration  of  its  sensitiveness.  What 
were  the  monetary  movements  in  Europe 
when  the  diplomatic  clash  over  the  posses- 
sion of  Fashoda  began  between  Great 
Britain  and  France?  Money  became  dearer 
at  every  foreign  center— that  is,  the  man 
who  had  it  to  lend  saw  more  risk  attached 
to  its  return  and  charged  more  for  his  loans. 
In  other  words,  discounts  rose  sharply  at 
London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  smaller  cities. 
The  rise  in  London  was  coincident  with  an 
actual  strengthening  of  the  cash  reserves  or 
lendable  resources  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Holders  of  British  and  French  Government 
funds  sold  enough  of  their  holdings  to  cause 
a  severe  fall  in  the  market  price  of  the  se- 
curities. Other  departments  of  the  market 
—railway,  gold  mining,  industrial  shares- 
were  disturbed  and  depressed.  War  seemed 
possible,  and  on  a  mere  possibility  men  of 
wealth  began  to  take  measures  to  have  that 
wealth— or  part  of  it— in  the  mobile  form  of 
cash.  When  the  revival  of  the  Dreyfus 
case  for  revision  threatened  possible  inter- 
nal disorders,  many  Frenchmen  sold  out 
their  securities  and  sent  the  proceeds 
to  London  for  safe-keeping.  It  is  morally 
certain  that  had  the  political  tension  kept 
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011  increasing,  or  Paris  had  given  more  pro- 
nounced signs  of  Impending  revolution,  the 
financial  phenomena  we  have  referred  to 
would  have  been  more  acute.  The  disturb- 
ance of  all  values  would  have  been  greater. 

But    if    frightened    people    sell    stocks    at 

t 

$100  a  share  for  fear  that  they  cannot  ob- 
tain $50  a  share  for  them  after  a  particu- 
lar event  in  the  future  has  taken  place,  what 
may  it  be  imagined  they  would  do  were  the 
danger  threatening  one  which  might  cut  in 
half  the  value  to  be  received  were  the  se- 
curity to  be  sold  at  the  lower  figures  men- 
tioned'/ We  have  taken  stocks  as  an  exam- 
ple, because  they  most  readily  register  the 
influence  of  favorable  or  unfavorable  news. 
But  every  business  menaced  with  disorder 
would  promptly  begin  to  prepare  itself  to 
meet  that  disorder  with  the  least  possible 
loss.  The  procedure  might  be  different,  but 
the  governing  principle  would  be  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  the  holder  of  stocks  or 
bonds.  And  often  the  desire  to  seek  protec- 
tion or  to  prepare  for  the  worst  is  so  gen- 
erally felt  at  one  and  the  same  time  that 
a  business  debacle— &  rout— ensues. 

The  strength  of  the  material  forces  of 
this  country  need  not  be  underrated.  It 
would  not  be  great  enough  to  withstand  the 
prospect  of  currency  depreciation.  It  would 
be  impaired  long  before  the  contest  of  1896, 
were  ground  to  be  lost  by  the  sound  money 
advocates  at  the  pending  elections. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

The  debenture  coupons  of  the  United 
States  Leather  Company,  due  November  1st, 
will  be  paid  at  the  National  Park  Bank. 

....J.  Edward  Simmons,  president  of  the 
Fourth  National  Bank,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Company, 
of  which  Gen.  Brayton  Ives  is  president. 

. ..  .The  Territory  of  Arizona  has  granted 
a  charter  to  the  Santa  Fe  and  Grand  Canon 
Railway  which  proposes  to  build  a  line 
seventy  miles  north  from  Williams,  Ariz.,  to 
the  Grand  Caiion  of  the  Colorado. 

....The  apple  crop  of  this  country  is  re- 
ported to  be  smaller  than  it  has  been  since 
reliable  statistics  have  been  collected.  The 
crop  for  1898  is  27,700,000  barrels,  compared 


with  40,000,<)<)<>  last  year  and  70,000,000  in 
1890. 

....The  Middlesex  Banking  Company,  of 
Mlddletown,    Conn.,    have   a   commendable 

practice  of  making  payment  of  their  deben- 
tures in  advance  of  maturity.  They  now  an- 
nounce that  series  08,  due  November  1st, 
and  series  09,  due  December  1st,  1898,  will 
be  paid  on  presentation  at  their  banking 
house. 

....All  the  Pullman  cars  composing  the 
limited  trains  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe,  between  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles, 
a  distance  of  2,205  miles,  are  being  equipped 
with  axle  electric  light.  All  berths  will  be 
provided  with  berth  lights,  and  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  light  the  locomotive  headlight 
from  the  same  service.  The  advantage  of 
the  axle-light  system  over  the  old  way  of 
carrying  the  electric  plant  in  the  baggage 
car  is  that  each  car  has  its  own  plant. 

....  Notwithstanding  exports  of  American 
manufactured  articles  are  steadily  and  rap- 
idly increasing  and  have  assumed  tremen- 
dous proportions,  a  large  number  of  American 
manufacturers  do  not  yet  grasp  the  fact 
that  in  order  to  secure  foreign  trade  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  goods  and  packages 
should  be  put  up  to  please  the  purchaser, 
not  the  manufacturer.  United  States  con- 
suls in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  con- 
tinually speak  of  this  in  their  reports. 

....  American  manufacturers  furnished 
the  machinery  for  a  mint  at  Chengtu,  China. 
The  machinery  was  delivered  by  the  com- 
pany at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Yang- 
tse  River,  to  the  Chinese  authorities.  The 
machinery  w-as  in  boxes  as  shipped  from  tne 
factory,  and  was  left  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  for  a  month.  A  flood  deposited  a  great 
deal  of  sediment  in  the  boxes,  filling  them 
with  mud.  They  were  then  removed  to  the 
site  of  the  mint,  being  two  months  on  the 
way.  When  the  boxes  were  opened  they 
wrere  found  solidly  caked  with  mud.  The 
machinery  was  put  together,  but  the  dies 
were  badly  rusted.  The  Chinese  made  no 
objections  to  the  imperfect  places  in  the 
coins,  believing  them  to  be  additional  safe- 
guards against  counterfeiting.  The  United 
States  Consul-General  thinks  this  is  indic- 
ative of  Chinese  ways. 


INSURANCE. 


EXPENSE  OF  NEW  BUSINESS. 

Mb.  Bloomfield  J.  Miller,  President  of 
the  Actuarial  Society  of  America,  has  been 
talking  about  a  burning  Bubjoct,  the  pres- 
ent expense  rate  in  life  insurance.  It  is  said 
that  the  cost  of  new  business  consumes 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  first  year's  premium, 
and  there  is  ample  reason  to  suppose  this 
say-so  to  be  true — perhaps  not  of  every 
company,  but  at  least  of  some.  It  is  freely 
charged  that  rebate  runs  in  some  instances 
as  high  as  100  per  cent.,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  in  extreme  cases  this  figure  has 
been  reached.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
agent's  compensation  is  his  own  money, 
fairly  earned,  and  that  what  he  does  with 
it  is  nobody's  business;  that  whether  he 
spends  it  on  his  wife's  wTardrobe,  or  endows 
an  orphan  asylum,  or  presents  it  to  the  man 
he  insures,  is  for  himself  to  decide;  that  the 
old  policy  holder  is  not  affected,  because  the 
money  would  not  in  any  case  come  into  the 
fund,  so  that  he  at  least  is  not  robbed  if  the 
agent  chooses  to  give  away  his  own  money. 

This  may  be  a  sound  conclusion  if  the 
premise  that  the  agent  pays  the  rebate  is 
correct;  but  is  it  ?  Suppose  the  agent  had 
as  entire  compensation  a  single  brokerage 
of  forty  per  cent.,  and  that  he  gradually 
got  into  the  practice— seemingly  necessary 
in  order  to  meet  what  others  were  doing— of 
giving  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  customers  in 
sundry  cases;  he  would  rather  have  twenty 
than  nothing,  but  how  long  would  it  be  be- 
fore he  would  be  urging  on  the  Home  office, 
with  pretty  good  prospect  of  success,  that 
he  ought  to  have  sixty  per  cent.?  Under 
the  stress  of  competition,  it  is  known  that 
pressure  is  put  on  agents  to  reach  a  fixed 
state  of  total  amount  for  the  year.  The 
pressure  is,  of  course,  by  a  pecuniary  re- 
ward, not  by  rhetorical  appeal  to  the  esprit 
du  corps.  For  the  sake  of  reaching  his  set 
total,  the  agent  might  in  extreme  cases  give 
up  some  or  even  all  of  his  commission,  yet 
is  it  certain  that  whatever  rebate  exists  is 
covered  by  some  form  of  allowance  which 


is  fixed  so  as  to  make  rebate  possible.  Men 
are  not  soliciting  in  life  Insurance  out  of 
philanthropy,  unmixed;  and  when  the  con- 
tract and  dealings  with  the  company  com- 
pel them  to  really  bear  their  own  rebates 
they  will  make  none,  because  they  cannot 
afford  to.  Whether  the  old  policyholder 
pays  the  rebate  is  too  childish  a  question 
to  seriously  discuss.  The  consumer  pays  all 
expenses— always.  The  consumer  in  life  in- 
surance is  the  policyholder.  The  rebated 
policyholder  who  gets  a  year's  insurance  for 
nothing,  whether  there  are  more  or  less  of 
that  class,  pays  nothing;  therefore  the  old 
policyholder  pays  the  more.  If  there  were 
no  rebating  whatever— and  the  conclusion  is 
strengthened  by  supposing  there  never  had 
been— the  agent  could  and  would  have 
worked  for  less,  and  the  general  fund,  which 
means  all  policyholders,  would  have  gained. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Miller,  he  mentions  the 
suggestion  of  some  that  the  excessive  cost 
of  new  business  may  be  "  adjusted "  by 
reckoning  the  first  a  term  premium,  and  in 
effect  dating  and  rating  the  policy  a  year 
ahead.  Others  think  this  should  be  charged 
against  the  (new?)  policyholder  at  the  out- 
set, no  dividends  being  paid  him  until  the 
account  is  gradually  squared.  But  Mr.  Mil- 
ler very  moderately  suggests  whether  the 
better  reform  would  not  be  a  moderate 
commission  and  a  larger  and  more  lasting 
renewal  interest.  He  recalls  when  twenty 
and  five  per  cent,  was  deemed  satisfactory 
and  wrorked  well.  Continued  decline  of  in- 
terest will  reduce  the  margin  available  for 
expenses;  any  one  company  would  find  the 
reform  difficult,  but  he  thinks  the  leading 
ones  could  do  it  unitedly,  and  the  actuary 
cannot  serve  better  than  to  suggest  plans  for 
reducing  expenses  without  impairing  man- 
agement, efficiency,  and  company  prosper- 
ity. 

There  is  no  value  in  the  "  term  policy  " 
suggestion,  surely,  for  that  would  be  only 
a  form  of  make-believe  or  of  concealment, 
and  facts  are  not  changed  by  miscalling 
them  with  a  smooth  name.    Too  much  hav- 
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ing  been  paid  to  get  in  John  Doe  as  a  mem- 
ber, it  helps  nothing  to  "  play  "  that  Doe  has 
taken  a  one-year  term  policy  and  that  the 
reckoning  shall  in  effect  not  begin  until  the 
second  year;  for  the  effect  has  begun  al- 
ready, and  one  part  of  it  is  that  the  recoup- 
ing by  renewals  is  itself  made  less  probable 
thereby,  because  Doe  will  want  to  go  to 
another  company  and  repeat  his  excellent 
bargain.  If  Doe  does  not  stick,  the  remedy 
of  withholding  his  dividends  until  his  ac- 
count is  looked  up  fails  forthwith,  and  the 
old  policyholders  have  to  stand  it.  New 
count  is  evened  up  fails  forthwith,  and  the 
cost,  and  if  that  cost  is  exceeded  there  is  no 
way  of  making  things  as  they  should  have 
been. 


THE    ALTERNATIVE. 

The  latest— probably  not  the  last— Tariff 
Association  in  this  city  came  to  an  admitted 
disruption  at  the  end  of  last  April.  A  month 
ago  the  President  of  the  National  Board 
called  a  meeting,  which  has  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  fifteen.  This 
committee  is  expected  to  do  something— 
what  ?  Why,  to  draft  a  plan  for  the  form- 
ing of  another  association. 

Well,  why  ? 

Because  what  is  called  "  demoralization  " 
set  in  so  virulently  as  soon  as  the  old  at- 
tempt had  been  formally  abandoned  that  the 
condition  was  deemed  intolerable.  A  tariff 
association,  then,  is  considered  indispensable 
as  a  modus  vivendi.  But  the  defect  in  the  old 
one  was  only  that  its  members  did  not  keep 
the  compact  they  had  made  with  one 
another;  in  the  language  of  one  gentle 
apologist,  bad  faith  became  inordinate  and 
excessive,  as  though  some  bad  faith  in  such 
matters  were  an  expected  incident  of 
routine  but  nobody  ought  to  go  so  far  as  to 
make  a  business  of  it. 

Now  a  new  compact,  fresh  to-day,  is  not 
one  whit  better  than  one  which  has  just 
been  acknowledged  dead,  just  as  a  new  as- 
sessment life  association  is  no  different  from 
the  long  series  that  have  come  to  an  end. 
We  have  no  faith  whatever  in  rate  compacts 
in  fire  underwriting,  because  they  have  been 
abundantly  made  and  broken.  They  do  not 
enforce  themselves.  If  among  the  excellent 
gentlemen   who  manage  underwriting  there 


were  such  a  suicidal  mania  that  a  compact 
not  to  commit  suicide  were  proposed,  we 
should  have  no  faith  in  the  restraining  power 
of  such  compact.  Because  the  suicidal  mania 
takes  a  business  and  financial  direction,  we 
do  not  hope  any  more  from  mutual  agree- 
ment. The  alternative  is  very  clear  and 
sharp.  We  must  all  hang  together,  said  a 
witty  rebel  in  1770,  or  Ave  shall  be  sure  to 
hang  separately.  To  vary  that  a  little,  it  is 
useless  for  underwriters  to  vow  that  they 
will  hang  together  on  rates  unless  they  are 
ready  to  hang  separately. 

They  want  adequate  and  living  rates  ? 
How  much  do  they  want  those  ?  Enough  to 
see  an  application  walk  out  of  the  door  V 
Enough  to  be  unmoved  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  too-low  rate  can  be  had  "  else- 
where ?  "  It  is  either  one  thing  or  the  other. 
Either  there  is  a  distinct  idea  as  to  what  is 
the  safe  and  acceptable  minimum  rate,  and 
a  vertebrate  determination  to  have  such  rate 
or  write  no  policies,  even  if  no  business  is 
done,  or  else  there  is  a  flabby  indecision 
which  goes  along  with  the  rest.  Not  that  we 
make  light  of  the  difficulties,  or  view  them 
unfeelingly.  But  if  the  business  of  under- 
writing really  cannot  be  saved  without  com- 
pacts it  cannot  be  saved  at  all. 


According  to  a  San  Francisco  journal, 
the  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
this  city,  which  has  not  been  reckoned 
among  the  "  globe-trotters,"  was  the  first 
American  Life  company  to  do  business  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Company's  Pacific 
Coast  manager  having  started  an  agency 
in  Honolulu  in  I860;  the  Mutual  followed 
there  in  1868,  the  New  York  in  1878,  and  the 
Equitable  in  1883.  Other  companies  at  Hono- 
lulu are  the  Germania,  Pacific  Mutual  and 
Provident  Savings,  of  the  Life  field,  and  the 
Preferred  in  the  Accident  field.  Of  Fire 
companies,  the  Hartford,  Orient,  JEtna,  Fire 
Association,  National  of  Hartford,  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  North  America,  and  Philadel- 
phia Underwriters  are  there;  as  most  of  the 
strong  foreign  offices  are  also  represented 
the  new  American  possession  starts  off  well. 
Underwriting  will  not  be  behind  in  keeping 
step  with  the  policy  of  expansion  to  which 
the  closing  years  of  the  century  have  com- 
mitted this  country. 
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PEBBLES. 

...  .Clergyman:  "Will  you  love,  honor  and 
cherish  him,  and,  forsaking  all  others,  cleave 
only  unto  him?"  Boston  Bride:  "I  shall." — 
Puok. 

...."The  laws  of  the  Episcopal  Church  re- 
garding marriage  will  not  be. changed."  "Who 
is  responsible  for  that?"  "The  men  behind  the 
canons."-   Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

.  . .  .Our  flag  the  gentle  breeze  doth  fan 
Above  the  town  of  San  Juan ; 
It  floated  there  since  Tuesday's  dawn 
Above  the  castle  of  San  Juan. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Had  Seen  One:  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  horse 
rare  that  you  could  say  was  absolutely  hon- 
est ?  "  "  I  think  I  did,  wunst,"  said  Rubber- 
neck Bill.  "  The  feller  what  was  ahead  had 
stoled  the  hoss." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  Did  you  find  the  snakes  pretty  thick  down 
there?"  "Not  very  thick,  but  some  of  them 
were  pretty  long."  "  Oh,  you  know  what  I 
mean!  Were  there  many  round?"  "'Cylin- 
drical '  would  be  a  better  word." — Boston 
Transcript. 

...  .Customer  (severely)  :  "Do  you  sell  dis-* 
eased  meat  here?"  Butcher  (blandly)  :  "Worse 
than  that."  Customer  (excitedly)  :  "Mercy  on 
us!  How  can  that  be  possible?"  Butcher 
(confidentially):  "The  meat  I  sell  is  dead — 
absolutely  dead,  sir."  Customer  (sheepishly)  : 
"  Oh !  "—Tid-Bits. 

...."The  time  is  past,"  said  Mrs.  Meekton 
oratorically,  "  when  man  can  assume  to  lord  it 
over  his  family  like  an  Asiatic  potentate." 
"  Henrietta,"  said  her  husband  gently,  "  might 
I  ask  you  whether,  when  you  allude  to  an 
Asiatic  potentate,  you  have  in  mind  the  Em- 
peror of  China?" — Washington  Star. 

....Mr.  C.  E.  Cookman,  the  artist,  recently 
received  a  circular  letter  from  a  firm  dealing  in 
California  fruits  about  as  follows : 

"  Dear  Mr.  Cookman  :  We  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  from  you  drawings  and  sketches,  in 
colors,  that  would  be  suitable  for  use  in  adver- 
tising our  high  grade  California  fruits.  To  this 
end  we  have  decided  to  institute  a  competition 
among  artists  by  offering  a  prize  of  $25  for  the 
best  series  of  drawings  and  sketches  thus  fur- 
nished. 

"  The  pictures  submitted  by  the  unsuccessful 
competitors  are  to  become  the  property  of  our 
firm.  The  judges  will  be  entirely  disinterested 
and  competent.  With  our  considerations,  we 
are,  dear  sir,  Yours  truly,  " 

To  this  Mr.  Cookman  replied : 

"  Mr.  Cookman  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
from  you  examples  of  your  high  grade  Califor- 
nia fruits  (in  baskets)  that  would  be  suitable 
for  use  at  studio  varnishing  or  exhibition  days. 
To  this  end  he  has  decided  to  institute  a  compe- 
tition among  fruit  dealers  and  shippers  by  offer- 
ing a  prize  of  $25  for  the  best  series  of  such 
fruits  that  may  be  thus  submitted.  Careful  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the 
fruits,  quantity  and  other  points,  as  well  as  to 
quality.  All  fruits  submitted  by  unsuccessful 
competitors  are  to  become  the  property  of  Mr. 
C.  E.  Cookman.  The  judges  will  be  entirely 
disinterested  and  competent.  Mr.  Cookman 
trusts  that  there  will  be  a  hearty  response  to  his 
present  circular,  as  he  contemplates  a  reception 
at  his  studio  early  next  month.  With  saluta- 
tions, I  am,  dear  sirs, 

"  Very  truly  yours. 

"C.  E.  Cookman." 


PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED   BY   VIRGINIA   DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week'i 
puzzles  we  will  send  "The  Rainbow's  End: 
Alaska,"  by  Alice  Palmer  Henderson. 

For  the  best  puzzles  sent  in  during  Novem- 
ber, The  Independent  offers  the  following 
prizes : 

First  Prize  :  One  year's  subscription  to  the 
Century  Magazine. 

Second  Prize  :  One  year's  subscription  to 
The  Independent. 

Third  Prize  :  One  year's  subscription  to  Mc- 
Clure's   Magazine. 

Numerical  Enigma. 

I  am  composed  of  one  hundred  letters,  and 
form  a  quotation  from  the  writings  of  La 
Rochefoucauld. 

My  52,  97,  14,  87  is  furnished  with  shoes; 
my  43,  47,  19,  34  is  at  a  distance ;  my  80,  77,  G, 
60  is  to  be  obliged  ;  my  63,  92,  56,  72  is  gladly  ; 
my  10,  37,  23,  27  is  a  bird  that  is  often  tamed 
and  taught  to  pronounce  words ;  my  40,  90,  1, 
13  is  to  wet  thoroughly  ;  my  58,  3,  69  is  a  bond ; 
my  44,  54,  74,  8  is  a  kind  of  net ;  my  25,  36,  95, 
85,  99  is  an  old  word  for  shoes ;  my  61,  32,  78, 
20,  30  is  having  good  taste ;  my  28,  64,  41,  16, 
48  is  a  countv  of  Ireland :  my  21,  5,  82,  38,  53, 
46  is  a  little  fish ;  my  89,  76,  70,  67,  98,  4  is  the 
blue  titmouse ;  my  57,  35,  22,  94,  39,  83  is  nig- 
gardly ;  my  50,  60,  91,  75,  29,  17,  73  is  one  who 
meanly  shrinks  from  danger ;  my  33,  62,  51,  26, 
12,  71,  68  is  part  of  the  head  ;  my  2,  31,  81,  96, 
55,  18,  49,  65,  42,  100  is  a  slight  superficial 
knowledge  of  something;  my  24,  45,  84,  9,  93 
and  88,  59,  11,  15,  7,  79,  86  are  popular  heroes. 

v.   D. 
Connected  Squares. 


*  * 

*  * 

*     *     *     * 

I.  1,   An  insect;   2,  a  Roman   Emperor;   3, 
on  this  wise ;  4,  a  flexible  pipe. 

II.  1,  A  prophet ;  2,  a  feminine  name ;  3,  an 
Arabian  ruler ;  4,  unusual.  polly  a. 

Corkscrew. 


Reading  across:  1,  Free  from  undue  bias  ;  1. 
to  displace ;  3,  the  surname  of  a  celebrated  Ital- 
ian statesman  ;  4,  disguised ;  5,  to  suffer  extreme 
hunger ;  6,  to  be  burdensome  or  oppressive  to ; 
7,  hard  money  ;  8,  vivacity. 

The  corkscrew,  reading  downward,  will  spell 
a  common  word.  s.  n.  D. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  OCTOBER  20. 

A  Poetic  Repast. — Dinner  1,  Points  :  2.  wine, 
Bouillabaisse  ;  3,  salmon  ;  4,  turkeys  ;  5,  beef,  mus- 
tard ;  6,  onions ;  7,  cowcumbers ;  8,  bird ;  9,  oil, 
vinegar,  sugar,  saltness  ;  10,  ice  creams,  cordials, 
dates,  apples,  quinces,  limes,  citrons,  apricots, 
wines ;  11,  coffee. 

Toasts. — 1,  Guest ;  2,  chief ;  3,  admiral  :  4, 
poet ;  5,  act ;  6,  head  ;  7,  lawyer  ;  8,  physician  ;  9, 
woman. 
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PERSONALS. 

The  statue  recently  erected  in  memory  of 
Millet  at  GrGville,  France,  not  far  from  ,ne 
birthplace  of  the  great  painter,  represents  nim 
wearing  sabots  and  the  rough  country  clothos  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  work.  The  sculp- 
tor is  M.  Marcel  Jacques,  of  Cherbourg. 

....General  William  Seward  has  lost  his 
two  nephews,  Emott  Seward,  Jr.,  and  Charles 
William  Seward,  who  were  among  the  first  to 
volunteer  for  service  in  the  war.  Both  were 
officers  of  the  Ninth  New  York  Regiment  and 
both  died  of  typhoid  fever. 

....In  acknowledgment  of  his  gratitude  to 
Providence  for  the  deliverance  of  his  son,  the 
African  traveler,  from  captivity  and  his  safe 
return  to  a  civilized  land,  Herr  Meyer,  of  Leip- 
sic,  has  given  1,000,000  marks  for  the  erection 
of  twenty-seven  houses  for  workmen  in  that 
city. 

.  . .  .KinBeungSurh,now  a  student  at  Prince- 
ton, is  said  to  be  the  only  Korean  who  has  taken 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  came  to 
America  in  1893  and  was  graduated  in  June 
last  at  Roanoke  College,  Virginia.  He  is  a 
Free  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  and  he  was  recently  con- 
firmed in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

....Mr.  John  Lettsom  Elliot,  who  died  in 
London  a  few  days  ago,  for  many  years  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  living  member 
of  the  Athenaeum  Club.  He  was  elected  in  1824, 
and  among  his  associates  were  Disraeli,  Fara- 
day and  Hallam.  In  his  early  years  he  had  the 
honor,  at  Kensington  Palace,  of  holding  the  in- 
fant Princess  Victoria  in  his  arms,  and  it  was 
with  lymph  from  the  arm  of  one  of  his  brothers 
that  the  Princess  was  vaccinated. 

.  . .  .Mr.  George  Wyndham,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed Under  Secretary  for  War  in  the  British 
Government,  in  succession  to  the  Right  Hon. 
William  St.  John  Broderick,  who  takes  the  place 
vacated  by  the  new  Viceroy  of  India,  was  for 
some  years  the  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four, and  is  an  effective  speaker.  He  served  in 
the  Suakim  campaign  and  has  recently  pub- 
lished an  admirable  edition  of  North's  "  Plu- 
tarch." 

....R.  L.  Jefferson,  an  English  cyclist,  has 
completed  his  ride  from  London  to  Khiva,  which 
consumed  four  and  one-half  months.  The  most 
difficult  part  of  the  journey  was  the  stretch  of 
1,500  miles  eastward  from  Orenburg  over  the 
Kirghiz  Steppe  and  the  desert  of  Kara  Kum. 
By  order  of  the  Russian  Government  he  was  ac- 
companied by  an  armed  escort  over  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  route.     He  suffered  from 


fever  and  arrived  at  Khiva  ill  and  worn  out, 
with  his  clothing  in  rags. 

....Alexander  R.  Shepherd,  once  Governor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  for  years  past 
lived  in  the  secluded  town  of  Batopilas,  Mexico, 
where  he  hai  accumulated  a  large  fortune  by 
mining  operations.  Heretofore  the  journey  over 
the  mountains  to  the  mining  camp  has  been  a 
very  difficult  one.  •  It  is  said  that  when  Mr. 
Shepherd  decided  that  there  must  be  a  piano 
in  his  house  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  instru- 
ment to  pieces  and  pack  the  parts  on  the  backs 
of  mules  for  the  journey  of  250  miles  from  the 
railroad  at  Chihuahua.  A  branch  line  to  Bat- 
opilas is  soon  to  be  constructed. 

....Mr.  and  Mis.  H.  Darwin  Mcllrath,  of 
Chicago,  with  their  bicycles  have  almost  com- 
pleted their  journey  around  the  world.  They 
started  on  April  10th,  1895,  wheeled  from  Chi- 
cago to  San  Francisco  in  52  days,  set  sail  for 
Japan  on  October  12th,  and  wheeled  leisurely 
through  China,  Burmah,  India,  Persia,  Conti- 
nental Europe  and  Great  Britain.  On  the  home 
stretch  from  New  York  to  Chicago  they  will  be 
accompanied  by  relays  of  riders.  There  will  be 
receptions  in  several  cities,  and  thousands  of 
cyclists  will  assemble  in  Chicago  to  give  them 
a  welcome. 

....The  Newcastle  Chronicle  recently  pub- 
lished the  advertisement  of  a  local  poulterer, 
who  announced  the  arrival  at  his  market  of  "  all 
the  hares  and  partridges  from  the  shootings  of 
the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.  P.,  and  party, 
in  North  Berwickshire,"  and  offered  the  same 
for  sale  at  the  rate  of  from  30  to  40  cents  for 
a  partridge  and  75  cents  for  a  hare.  Mr.  Bal- 
four has  been  more  fortunate  this  season  than 
Senator  Hale,  of  Maine,  who  was  recently  re- 
quired to  pay  the  State  $40  for  eight  partridges, 
in  procuring  which  he  had  unintentionally  vio- 
lated the  game  laws. 

...  .It  was  Private  William  Anthony  of  the 
marines  who  groped  his  way  toward  Captain 
Sigsbee's  cabin  immediately  after  the  explosion 
on  the  "  Maine,"  and  meeting  that  officer,  calm- 
ly saluted  him  and  said :  "  Excuse  me,  sir ;  I 
have  to  report  that  the  ship  has  been  blown  up 
and  is  sinking."  Not  long  afterward,  upon  the 
captain's  recommendation,  he  became  Sergeant 
Anthony,  and  a  few  days  ago  he  was  married  to  a 
young  woman  whose  admiration  for  his  devotion 
to  duty  led  to  an  acquaintance  which  ripened 
into  mutual  affection.  "  I  thank  God  every 
hour  of  my  life,"  wrote  Anthony  a  few  weeks 
ago,  "  for  His  goodness  to  me.  He  preserved 
me  through  all  the  perils  of  war — from  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  and  from  disease — that  I  might 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  present." 
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The  Conference 
at   Paris. 


At  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
American  and  the  Span- 
ish Commissioners  on  the 
olst  ult.,  the  purpose  of  our  Government  to 
take,  or  to  retain  possession  of,  all  the 
Philippine  Islands  was  disclosed  in  a  writ- 
ten statement.  It  is  understood  that  at 
the  same  time  the  American  Commissioners 
informed  the  Spaniards  that  the  United 
States  would  either  assume  that  part  of  the 
Philippine  debt  of  $40,000,000  which  had 
been  incurred  in  "  pacific  expenditures  "  for 
improvements  on  the  islands,  or  would  pay 
to  Spain  in  cash  a  sum  equal  to  those  ex- 
penditures. But  the  President's  instruc- 
tions, it  is  said,  give  the  Commissioners 
some  latitude  on  this  point.  The  conference 
was  adjourned  until  the  4th  inst.  On  that 
day  Spain's  Commissioners  submitted  their 
answer.  They  declined  to  accept  the  expres- 
sion of  our  Government's  purpose  and  ar- 
gued at  great  length  in  support  of  their  con- 
tention that  neither  the  terms  of  the  protocol 
nor  the  correspondence  relating  to  that 
agreement  warranted  the  demand  for 
possession  of  the  islands.  They  asserted 
that  our  Government  did  not  rightfully 
possess  even  the  city  of  Manila,  because  the 
city  was  not  captured  until  after  the  pro- 
tocol had  been  signed.  It  is  reported,  how- 
ever, that  Spain's  answer  left  the  door  open 
for  negotiations  looking  to  an  agreement 
upon  the  basis  of  our  Government's  expres- 
sion of  purpose,  conditioned  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  sum  to  Spain.  The  Spanish 
Commissioners  might  be  content,  it  is  said, 
with  the  payment  of  $200,000,000,  and  there 
is  a  rumor  that  Germany  offered  this  sum 
for  the  islands.  Unofficial  reports  from 
Washington  say  that  our  Government  will 
not  consent  to  the  payment  of  one  dollar 
more  than  the  sum  actually  expended  upon 


public  improvements  in  the  islands.  The 
conference  was  adjourned  until  the  8th  inst, 
and  Spain's  reply  and  argument  were  re- 
ferred to  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  at 
Washington.  Dispatches  from  Madrid  quote 
Sagasta  as  saying  that  Spain's  Commission- 
ers will  not  withdraw,  because  a  rupture 
might  be  followed  by  a  bombardment  of 
Spain's  chief  ports. 


The    official    disclosure    of 

C°thenepolicUPOn  °Ur  Government's  P°licv 
with  respect  to  the  Philip- 
pines has  excited  much  interest  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  As  the  final  agreement  must  go 
before  the  Senate  for  ratification,  the  attitude 
of  Senators  becomes  important.  Several  of 
them  have  published  their  opinions.  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Arkansas,  and  four  or  five  other 
Democrats  oppose  the  payment  of  any  sum 
whatever  to  Spain.  Mr.  Hale  (Rep.),  of 
Maine,  says:  "  I  would  not  take  the  Philip- 
pines if  Spain  would  give  us  $40,000,000  with 
them."  Mr.  Chandler  (Rep.),  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, would  give  "  the  blessings  of  religious 
liberty  and'  self-government  "  to  the  islands, 
and  remarks  that  he  is  willing  to  pay  $40,- 
000,000  if  it  shall  be  deducted  from  a  war 
indemnity  of  $400,000,000  paid  by  Spain  to  us. 
Mr.  Hoar  (Rep.),  of  Massachusetts,  thinks 
that  we  ought  not  to  take  the  islands.  The 
number  of  the  Senators  who  have  expressed 
their  opinions  publicly,  however,  is  small, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  a  majority  of 
those  who  remain  silent  will  be  inclined  to 
support  the  policy  of  the  Government.  But 
the  proposition  that  a  payment  shall  be 
made  to  Spain  is  not  at  present  received 
with  favor  by  members  of  Congress.  The 
comments  of  the  press  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  with  respect  to  the  main  prop- 
osition, are  generally  hostile,  except  in  Eng- 
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land.  It  was  to  1><>  expected,  of  course,  that 
such  would  be  the  attitude  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  papers  iu  Paris.  Certain  Rus- 
sian journals  suggest  arbitration  and  inti- 
mate that  America  sljould  be  required  to 
enter  into  some  agreement  as  to  her  future 
course  in  the  Pacific.  The  German  news- 
papers, as  a  rule,  are  offensive  in  tone,  some 
of  them  asserting  that  our  Government  has 
substituted  a  show  of  brute  force  for  a  pre- 
tense of  humane  purpose.  The  London 
press  commends  the  American  policy,  and 
advises  Spain  to  accept  without  making  fu- 
tile opposition.  The  newspapers  of  Madrid 
are  not  of  one  mind  on  the  question;  several 
of  them  use  abusive  language  in  their  re- 
marks about  our  Government  and  people; 
others  are  quite  conservative,  probably  be- 
cause they  foresee  the  inevitable  and  also 
because  they  think  that  the  loss  of  the 
islands  will  relieve  Spain  of  a  burden  which 
she  is  unable  to  bear.  It  seems  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  Madrid  and  Paris  that  Spain  can 
expect  no  assistance  from  any  European 
Power. 


The1,  Situation 
'.in^Cuba.  ; 


By  an  order  issued  on  the 
4th  inst.,  the  regiments  of 
the  First,  Second  and 
Seventh  Army  Corps  are  assigned  to  various 
points  in  Cuba,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
advance  guard  of  the  army  of  occupation 
will  land  on  or  about  the  22d  inst.  A  gar- 
rison of  six  companies  has  been  stationed  at 
Gibara,  the  port  of  the  city  of  Holguin.  In 
the  Holguin  district  there  are  5,000  cases  of 
small  pox.  Owners  of  the  iron  mines  near 
Santiago  cannot  induce  Cubans  in  that  dis- 
trict to  work  for  them.  Therefore  they 
have  been  compelled  to  look  elsewhere  for 
help,  and  they  have  employed  about  1,000 
Spanish  miners  who  were  a  part  of  Blanco's 
army  at  Havana  and  Cienfuegos.  The 
Cubans,  who  will  not  work,  are  now  com- 
plaining because  General  Wood  has  permit- 
ted the  mine-owners  to  do  this.  General 
Perez,  at  Guantanamo,  has  repeatedly  prom- 
ised to  disarm  and  disband  the  Cuban  troops 
of  his  command,  but  has  not  yet  begun  the 
work.  A  few  days  ago  he  ordered  the  trial 
by  court  martial  of  one  of  his  men,  on  the 
charge  that  he  had  deserted  from  the  army. 


The  prisoner  was  condemned  to  death.  Gen- 
eral Perez  was  thru  Informed  by  General 
Wood,  the  dispatches  say,  that  the  execution 
of  this  soldier  would  be  followed,  In  all  prob- 
ability, by  the  hanging  of  the  Cuban  com- 
mander and  the  members  of  the  firing  party, 
as  soon  as  the  courts  could  try  and  sentence 
them.  He  was  required  to  release  the  man 
or  surrender  him  to  the  American  author- 
ities. Conflicting  rumors  about  the  Cuban 
Assembly  are  published,  but  at  last  accounts 
a  quorum  had  not  been  obtained.  In  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Cuban  people  President  Maso 
urges  them,  "while  making  every  expression 
of  gratitude  to  America,  to  make  prompt  ar- 
rangements for  paying  off  the  Cubans  now 
in  arms  and  for  getting  the  country  into 
working  order."  In  a  letter  written  on  the 
20th  ult.  General  Gomez  said  that  he  had 
"  full  confidence  in  the  solemn  promises  "  of 
this  country,  admitted  that  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  the  island  by  American  troops 
was  necessary,  but  added  that  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  Cuban  army  could  not  take 
place  until  after  the  departure  of  the  Span- 
ish troops. 


Loss  of  the 
"Maria  Teresa." 


The  tug  "  Merritt "  ar- 
rived at  Charleston  on 
the  5th  inst.,  with  the 
news  that  the  Spanish  armored  cruiser 
"  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  "  had  foundered  on 
the  night  of  the  1st  in  a  gale  while  on  her 
way  from  Guantanamo  to  Norfolk.  She 
started  on  the  voyage  North  on  October  30th, 
towed  by  the  tugs  "  Merritt  "  and  "  Vulcan,'* 
and  she  carried  a  crew  of  114  men,  made  up 
of  volunteers  from  the  "  Cincinnati,"  "  New- 
ark "  and  "  Vulcan."  She  went  down  at  a 
point  about  thirty  miles  east  of  San  Salva- 
dor, or  Watling,  Island,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  land  first  sighted  by  Colum- 
bus in  his  memorable  westward  voyage  of 
discovery.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ocean 
where  she  lies  is  nearly  three  miles  deep. 
While  she  could  have  made  her  way  to  Nor- 
folk safely  in  ordinary  weather,  she  was  not 
fitted  to  endure  the  strain  of  a  gale.  Her 
seams  opened,  and,  in  spite  of  hard  work  at 
the  pumps,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  her 
from  sinking.  The  men  on  board  were  res- 
cued  with   some   difficulty,    and    she   went 
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down  not  long  after  they  were  safely  placed 
on  the  "  Merritt."  The  ship  was  built  at 
Bilbao,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000.  At  the  naval 
battle  of  Santiago  she  bore  Admiral  Cer- 
-v  era's  flag. 


The  ballot  stuffing  scandals  in 
Spanish  Guatemala  by  which  President 
America.  . 

Cabrera  recently  elected  him- 
self to  the  presidency;  the  horrible  cruelties 
perpetrated  upon  political  prisoners  in  Sal- 
vador; and  the  intrigues  of  the  Presidents 
of  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Salvador,  to 
see  which  shall  be  elected  under  the  new 
constitution  as  the  first  president  of  the 
Greater  Republic;  these  are  the  chief  topics 
of  interest  in  Central  America.  In  South 
America  a  quieter  tone  prevails.  Colombia 
has  made  a  peaceful  protest  to  the  world 
against  the  Cerruti  claim  by  giving  the  Ital- 
ian minister  his  passports.  "  A  weak 
country,"  she  asserts,  "  has  to  yield  and  pay 
the  award,  but  it  is  at  liberty  to  suspend  re- 
lations with  a  powerful  disputant."  The 
Canadian  arbitrator  in  the  American-Peru- 
vian dispute  has  pleased  Mr.  McCord,  the 
author  of  the  trouble,  by  awarding  him 
$400,000  damages— several  thousand  dollars 
more  than  he  asked  for.  The  religious  con- 
flict continues  in  Ecuador  with  unabated 
fervor,  the  latest  hostility  being  provoked  by 
the  priests  who  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
Peruvian  fourth  of  July  festivities— a  crime 
for  which  the  government  imposed,  tho  it 
did  not  collect,  a  fine  on  the  Archbishop.  Bo- 
livia, not  to  be  outdone  by  her  sister  repub- 
lic in  tne  matter  of  boundary  disputes,  has 
just  sent  a  commission  to  survey  the 
frontier  next  to  Argentina  preliminary  to  a 
definite  settlement  with  that  country.  Chile, 
after  having  adjourned  her  Congress  with- 
out restoring  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and 
Arica  to  Peru,  has  at  last  made  an  agree- 
ment with  Argentina  to  submit  the  whole 
boundary  question  to  arbitration.  This  is  a 
gain  for  Chile  and  for  the  peace  of  South 
America.  A  commission  will  be  appointed 
by  both  countries  to  discuss  the  question 
upon  which  each  failed  to  agree — namely, 
the  Puna  de  Atacama  territory  which  was 
ceded  by  Bolivia  to  Argentina,  but  is  oc- 
cupied provisionally  by  Chile  as  a  guaran- 


tee of  the  fulfilment  of  the  peace  treaty  of 
1870  concluded  after  the  Chilean  war 
against  Peru  and  Bolivia.  The  United 
States  Minister,  Mr.  Buchanan,  will  be  ap- 
pealed to  in  the  event  of  a  deadlock  of  the 
commission.  But  that  is  improbable,  and 
already  a  love  feast  is  in  preparation,  in- 
cluding military  and  naval  demonstrations 
of  both  countries  and  a  personal  meeting  of 
both  Presidents.  Uruguay  is  becoming  un- 
easy after  several  months  of  peace,  and  the 
opposition  is  whispering  "  revolution."  But 
as  the  present  president  is  a  dictator  of  the 
first  order  there  is  little  actual  danger  to  be 
apprehended  as  yet  from  the  malcontents. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Arredondo,  the 
assassin  of  the  former  president,  Idiarte 
Borda,  has  been  sentenced  to  13  years'  im- 
prisonment. The  maximum  penalty  as- 
signed by  the  Uruguayan  code  to  the  murder 
of  a  president,  when  committed  from  politi- 
cal motives,  is  18  years'  imprisonment,  so  it 
is  seen  that  the  Uruguayans  did  not  consider 
the  present  crime  unusually  heinous. 


That  England  is  making  every 

.  ^.a.  possible  preparation  for  war  is 

Activity.  . ,  „ 

evident.    The  Channel  squadron 

is  at  Gibraltar,  an  unusual  place  for  it;,  an 
emergency  squadron  has  been  formed,  and 
the  cruiser  squadron  is  almost  ready;  while 
a  reserved  fleet,  relied  upon  for  the  regular 
defense  of  the  Channel,  is  also  ready.  All 
these  ships  are  thoroughly  provisioned  in 
every  way  and  the  dockyards  have  been 
working  under  high  pressure.  Orders  for 
volunteer  officers  are  all  addressed  and  ready 
for  dispatch,  and  the  volunteers  themselves 
are  well  provided  with  everything  necessary 
for  a  long  campaign.  It  is  said  that  never 
since  Nelson's  time  have  such  efforts  been 
made,  and  the  significance  is  still  greater 
from  the  fact  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  who  is 
generally  very  penurious  indeed,  has  in- 
dorsed it  all  without  a  question.  At  the 
same  time  no  public  statement  has  been 
made  by  the  Government.  At  a  dinner  to 
General  Lord  Kitchener  at  the  Mansion 
House  Lord  Salisbury  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  announced  that  France  had  decided 
not  to  hold  Fashoda,  and  then  added  that 
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he  must  not  bo  understood  ;is  Baying  that  Jill 
causes  of  controversy  are  removed;  thai  there 

may  still  be  some  discussions,  hut  a  soine- 
Avhiit  acute  and  perhaps  dangerous  muse  of 
differences  has  been  removed.  All  this  is 
•watched  with  great  interest  in  England,  and 
receives  the  most  cordial  support  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  convinced  that  at  last  the  Gov- 
ernment has  made  up  its  mind  to  act 
promptly  and  effectively  for  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  many  vexing  questions 
that  have  harassed  English  foreign  develop- 
ment for  some  time. 


The  French 
Policy. 


Premier  Dupuy  has  completed 
his  Cabinet  and  met  the  Cham- 
ber with  a  definite  policy  on 
some  points,  others,  however,  being  left 
undetermined.  The  new  Ministry  affirms 
the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power,  says  that 
the  Government  will  make  the  army  re- 
spected and  assure  the  execution  of  the  de- 
crees of  justice  in  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  country.  It  proposes  to  neglect  noth- 
ing to  conserve  what  the  country's  loyalty, 
strength  and  love  of  peace  have  won,  and  to 
strengthen  this  situation  which  a  precious 
alliance  has  consecrated  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  It  makes  special  note  of  the  exposi- 
tion of  1900,  for  which  it  hopes  to  secure 
great  success.  It  advocates  a  law  for  the 
reform  of  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  also  laws 
for  rural  insurance  and  pensions  for  aged 
workers.  The  Fashoda  incident  is  scarcely 
referred  to  and  nothing  in  detail  is  given  in 
regard  to  the  Dreyfus  case.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain that  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  force 
from  Fashoda  has  been  promised  and  that 
the  Cabinet  has  accepted  to  the  full  the  re- 
vision of  the  Dreyfus  trial.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Minister  of  War,  M.  de  Freycihet,  will 
be  heard,  and  that  the  court  will  content  it- 
self with  his  statements  without  insisting 
upon  seeing  the  secret  documents.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  charge  of  the  case  against 
Colonel  Picquart  has  been  quashed,  and 
that  the  colonel  is  to  be  released.  A  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Government  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority.  The  French  war  prepa- 
rations continue  vigorously  on  every  hand, 
and  there  is  special  attention  paid  to  the 
movements    of    the    Duke    of    Orleans    and 


Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  Reports  continue  to 
spread  of  plots  by  the  French  Lr<'nerais  who, 

in  case  tli«'  revision  of  tin-  Dreyfnfl  trial  re- 
leases that  captain,  will  almost  assuredly  be 
brought  to  trial  themselves. 


The    Egyptian 
Sudan. 


This   term    is   applied   to   a 


somewhat  indefinite  terri- 
tory lying  Chiefly  West  of 
the  White  Nile,  and  including  the  provinces 
of  Kordofan,  Darfur  and  Wadai  on  the 
North  and  the  very  fertile  valley  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal  on  the  South  It  has  also  often 
been  held  to  cover  the  section  between  the 
White  and  Blue  Niles,  now  known  as  the 
Equatorial  Provinces,  recognized  for  a  time 
as  in  the  sphere  of  Italian  influence,  and 
since  the  Italian  defeat  claimed  by  Abys- 
sinia, or  rather  by  a  Franco-Russian  combi- 
nation of  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  and 
Count  Leontieff,  under  the  general  patronage 
of  Abyssinia.  This  whole  territory  from 
Abyssinia  on  the  East  nearly  to  Lake  Tchad 
on  the  West  was  ruled  by  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment until  the  rise  of  the  Mahdi,  and  its 
reversionary  right  to  the  territory  as  soon 
as  the  Arab  rule  should  be  conquered  has 
never  been  yielded.  With  the  general  agree- 
ment as  to  spheres  of  influence,  France  re- 
ceived as  her  portion  in  West  and  Central 
Africa  an  irregular  strip  of  territory  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  Coast  between 
the  Kongo  Free  State  and  the  German 
Kamerun  district  to  a  somewhat  indefinite 
boundary  on  the  North.  She  also  held,  just 
below  the  Red  Sea,  the  small  district  of 
Obok,  whose  chief  town  is  Jibutil.  From  the 
very  first  it  seems  to  have  been  the  plan  of 
the  French  to  utilize  these  two  possessions 
to  secure  a  transcontinental  line  East  and 
West  corresponding  to  that  planned  by  Eng- 
land from  North  to  South.  It  was  also  ap- 
parently her  thought  that  she  might  by  this 
neutralize  the  value  of  England's  hold  on 
Egypt  and  thus  recoup  herself  for  her  loss 
of  that  country. 


French 
Extension. 


With  this  in  mind  French  ex- 
peditions were  started  inland 
along  the  course  of  the  Ubangi, 
an  affluent  of  the  Kongo  and  the  northern 
border  of  the  Kongo  Free  State.    By  1896 
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they  had  reached  the  southern  borders  of 
Dar  Fertit  and  the  summit  of  the  watershed 
of  the  White  Nile.  Under  the  general  di- 
rection of  M.  Liotard,  now  Governor  of  that 
section,  Captain  Marchand  started  down  one 
of  the  affluents  of  the  White  Nile  in  the  fall 
of  1897,  reached  without  great  difficulty 
Meshra-er-Rek,  in  the  fertile  Bahr-el-Ghazal 
region  and  subsequently,  as  we  know,  ar- 
rived at  Fashoda  on  the  Nile.  Writing  in 
January  of  this  year  he  said  that  French 
posts  dotted  the  whole  region,  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  securing  the  friendship  of  the 


The  importance  of  this  move- 
Importance  .. 

*L      ,      .      ment  on  the  part  of  the  French 
to  England. 

to    England    is    threefold.      It 

seeks  to  deprive  Egypt  of  a  most  fertile  and 
delightful  province;  it  endangers  the  value  of 
the  Nile  valley  and  introduces  an  element  that 
has  always  proved  disturbing  to  peace  and 
industrial  developments.  There  is  probably 
no  section  of  Central  Africa,  if  even  of  the 
entire  Continent,  that  has  received  such  un- 
mixed praise  as  the  valley  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal,  and  it  was  esteemed  by  General  Gor- 
don and  those  associated  with  him  as  the 
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tribes  and  he  believed  could  count  on  the 
support  of  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  men  for 
the  French  rule.  At  about  the  same  time 
another  French  mission  started  from  Obok 
westward,  hoping  to  meet  Major  Marchand 
and  complete  the  line  of  posts.  The  march, 
however,  led  through  an  even  more  difficult 
country,  and  the  attempt  failed.  The  scheme 
of  Prince  Henry  does  not  seem  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. Apparently  the  Abyssinians  are  un- 
willing to  ally  themselves  too  closely  with 
France  and  Russia,  whose  claim  to  Raheita, 
just  above  Obok  on  the  Red  Sea,  has  not  yet 
been  secured,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
embassies  that  have  passed  between  St.  Pet- 
ersburg and  Adis  Adeba. 


gem  of  the  Egyptian  provinces.  Its  rivers 
also  control  to  a  considerable  extent  the  flow 
of  the  Nile  and  thus  affect  seriously  the 
fertility  of  the  whole  Nile  valley.  Entirely 
apart  from  the  danger  of  wanton  waste  in 
case  of  war,  it  is  claimed  that  the  water 
might  easily  be  so  employed  for  irrigation 
as  to  accomplish  practically  the  same  result. 
It  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  studied 
the  Nile  question  that  the  interests  of  the 
whole  valley  are  such  as  to  require  a  uni- 
form government  over  the  whole  in  order 
that  all  parts  may  have  equitable  treatment. 
Rival  if  not  antagonistic  control  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal  may  easily  mean  loss,  even  ruin 
in  Egypt.    The  third  point  of  the  political 
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disturbance  that  would   result   is   self  evi- 
dent. 


The   Emperor 
in  Palestine. 


Emperor    William    has    vis- 
ited Jerusalem,  given  up  his 


visit  to  Egypt  and  also  his 
trip  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and 
is  on  his  way  back  to  Berlin.  The  reason 
given  is  the  intense  heat,  which  has  pros- 
trated many  in  the  party  and  has  affected 
the  Empress  so  that  the  physicians  have  felt 
that  she  must  return  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  consecration  ceremony  at  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer  on  November  1st  was  at- 
tended with  great  pomp.  There  was  an  im- 
pressive service,  and  during  it  the  Emperor 
read  the  constitution  of  the  Church  and 
afterwards  an  address,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  hope  that  the  words  of 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  would  be  the 
motto  of  to-day,  and  that  peace  would  reign 
on  earth  everywhere.  He  then  renewed  the 
vow  of  his  ancestors,  "  I  and  my  house  will 
serve  the  Lord,"  and  called  on  all  present 
to  join  in  it.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
fact  of  the  visit  was  the  gift  by  the  Emperor 
to  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  home 
•of  the  Holy  Virgin  at  Jerusalem.  This  the 
various  Churches  have  been  trying  for  a 
long  time  to  secure,  but  have  failed.  The 
Sultan  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  Emperor 
and  he  in  turn  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of 
his  Roman  Catholic  subjects  with  a  letter 
to  the  Pope,  to  which  the  Pope  replied,  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction  at  the  gift.  This  is 
looked  upon  as  a  very  shrewd  move,  weak- 
ening the  influence  of  France  and  giving  the 
Emperor  a  hold  upon  the  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  in  Germany  such  as 
he  has  not  had. 


The  Turks  Out 
of  Crete. 


Turkish  rule  in  Crete  has 
ceased.  The  last  body  of 
Turkish  troops  has  been 
withdrawn  and  the  Turkish  flag  has  been 
hauled  down,  pending  the  decision  of  the 
•concert  of  Europe  as  to  who  is  to  rule  in  the 
island.  The  final  evacuation  took  the  form 
of  compulsion.  The  Turkish  Government 
had  demanded  that  there  should  remain  a 
guard  to  protect  the  Turkish  flag.  This  de- 
mand was  refused.  The  English  admiral 
ordered  the  embarkation  of  the  last  body  of 


troops  and,  tin-  Turkish  commander  object- 
ing, they  were  surrounded  by  the  British 
troops  and  threatened  with  being  made  pris- 
oners. The  Turks  yielded,  and  all  but  800 
were  sent  on  board  the  ships.  Then  an 
effort  was  made  to  reland  those  who  had 
embarked;  whereupon  the  British  admiral 
placed  armed  picket  boats  in  the  harbor  to 
seize  all  the  lighters,  and  drew  up  a  strong 
guard  of  marines  at  the  landing  stage,  while 
the  guns  of  the  British  war  ship  were 
cleared  for  action.  A  detachment  of  troops 
then  surrounded  the  barracks  and  the  Turk- 
ish commander  was  told  that  he  might  have 
ten  minutes  to  march  out  the  remainder  of 
the  garrison  and  embark  them  without  their 
arms.  Finally,  finding  resistance  useless,  he 
obeyed.  After  that  the  British  guarded  all 
the  gates  and  patrolled  the  streets.  The 
Russian  ambassador  at  Constantinople  has 
formally  proposed  Prince  George  of  Greece 
as  Commissioner-General  of  the  Powers. 


The  situation  in  China  gives 
Disquiet  in     indications  of  a  clash  between 

the  new  regime  and  the  foreign 
Powers.  The  Empress  Dowager,  apparently 
in  dread  of  the  foreign  drilled  force  at  Tien- 
tsin, under  command  of  a  general  of  whose 
loyalty  to  herself  she  is  suspicious,  has  or- 
dered other  troops  to  the  capital.  The  for- 
eign embassies  have,  it  is  said,  met  this  by  a 
strong  demand  that  these  troops  be  removed 
from  the  province  before  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  accompanied  the  demand  with  a 
threat  that  unless  it  is  granted  they  them- 
selves will  assume  the  protection  of  the  rail- 
way communication  between  Peking  and 
the  Coast.  Another  significant  incident  is 
the  report  that  a  number  of  Russian  sailors 
have  been  prevented  from  going  from  Tien- 
tsin to  Peking.  At  the  same  time  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  better  feeling  between  China 
and  Japan,  the  Japanese  Minister  having 
had  an  audience  with  the  Empress  Dowager 
and  the  Emperor,  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
nouncing exceptional  decorations  that  have 
been  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Mikado. 
The  reception  was  by  the  Empress  Dowager, 
who  was  seated  one  step  above  the  Em- 
peror. She  made  the  complimentary  speech 
and  the  Emperor,  who  appeared  in  good 
health,    followed    with    a   similar    address. 


ODE   TO   THE    CZAR. 


BY    MARY    ASHLEY    TOWNSEND. 


Out  of  the  warlike  north 
Cometh  the  peace-note  forth — 
Oh,  clarions  sound  it !  bugles  ring ! 
Around  the  round  earth  let  it  swing 
Till  answers  thee  all  the  world,  young  Czar, 
With  lips  that  know  not  war ! 


Curse  hath  it  been  and  shame ! 

Sorrow,  anguish  and  fears ; 
While  widows'  and  orphans'  burning  tears 
Its  quenchless  thirsting  has  drunk,  then  led 
Where  God's  sweet  fields  grew  ghastly  red 

With  crime  in  Glory's  name ! 


Cometh  thy  voice,  brave  Czar, 

Over  the  Russian  snows, 
Tender  and  warm,  for  the  world's  wide  woes, 
Pitiful  for  the  blood,  and  the  pain, 
Of  the  dauntless,  strong  and  valiant,  slain 

'Neath  scarlet  wheels  of  war ! 


Crushed  be  war's  brutal  arts ! 

The  world  has  borne  too  long 
Its  cruel,  barbarous,  hateful  wrong, 
And  the  throb,  throb  of  its  tireless  tread 
As  it  builds  from  bones  of  countless  dead 

Altars  of  broken  hearts ! 


Hail,  hero  of  all  lands ! 

Women  of  nations,  kneel ! 
Ye  owe  him  homage  who  sets  his  heel 
On  horrors  that  hurt  ye  more  than  most, 
Which  win  ye  little  at  mighty  cost — 

Kneel !  kneel  and  kiss  his  hands ! 


Bravery  will  not  cease ! 

Heroes  will  not  be  less — 
Courage,  and  honor,  and  fearlessness 
Will  ever  survive  for  song  and  story, 
For  paths  of  fame,  and  for  deeds  of  glory 

On  plains  of  splendid  Peace ! 


Long  may  his  life-star  shine ! 

Beauty  of  all  the  creeds 
Glows  in  the  pulse  of  the  heart  that  bleeds 
For  baneful  errors  of  human  laws ; 
Yet,  to  be  strong  in  humanity's  cause, 

Holds  as  a  right  divine ! 


Thy  call,  heroic  Czar, 
Oh,  may  the  round  earth  heed 
Responsive  in  spirit,  word  and  deed ! 
'Till  battle-banners,  folded  and  furled, 
Blot  from  the  brow  of  the  beautiful  world 
The  blood-red  stains  of  war ! 


Nothing  so  great,  O  Czar, 

Nothing  has  been  so  good 
As  thy  strong,  sweet  voice  of  brotherhood, 
Which  marks  the  progress  of  Christian  time 
With  the  thought,  and  word,  and  hope  sublime 

To  free  the  world  from  war ! 


So  shall  the  century's  sun 

In  radiance  go  down  ; 
On  its  closing  years  thou  hast  placed  a  crown, 
In  which  is  a  dazzling  jewel  set 
Whose  luster  the  world  will  never  forget, 

Whose  light  will  never  be  done ! 
City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 
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AN    AMERICAN    EXPEDITION    TO    OCEANA    SIXTY 

YEARS    AGO. 


In  these  days,  when  the  eyes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  fixed  more  intently  than 
ever  upon  what  is  going  on  in  the  Pacific, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  look  backward  fifty 
or  sixty  years  and  see  what  was  done  at 
that  time  by  our  countrymen  for  the  discov- 
ery and  interpretation  of  the  vast  area 
which  may  be  called  "  Oceana."  This  was 
the  name  of  Harrington's  ideal  republic,  and 
it  has-  lately  been  given  by  Froude  to  the 
English  possessions  in  the  South  Seas.  It 
is  a  suitable  term  to  employ  for  all  the  dis- 
tant Island  World. 

I  shall  not  now  refer  to  the  work  of  mis- 
sionaries, nor  of  whalers,  though  their  ex- 


BY    D.    C.    OILMAN,  LL.D., 
President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

many  that  were  written  by  Professor  Dana, 
the  distinguished  geologist  of  New  Haven, 
one  of  the  naturalists  of  the  expedition,  and 
the  author  of  far-famed  reports  on  Geology, 
Zoophytes  and  Crustacea— three  magnificent 
quartos  accompanied  by  folio  volumes  of 
plates. 

It  was  a  most  interesting  period  in  the 
progress  of  geography,  the  epoch  of  island 
discoveries  following  the  epoch  of  early  cir- 
cumnavigation. Important  revelations  of 
continental  coast  lines  and  of  ocean  archi- 
pelagoes had  been  made  during  the  first  dec- 
ades of  the  century,  so  that  the  cruise  of  the 
11  Vincennes  "  and  the  "  Peacock,"  principal 


periences  are  full  of  important  data  and  of  ships  of  the  Wilkes  squadron,  was  not  di- 
equally  noteworthy  contrasts;  nor  to  the 
writings  of  Herman  Melville  and  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  precursors  of  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard,  whose  "  South  Sea  Idyls "  are 
even  more  delightful  reading  than  the 
sketches  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  My 
object  is  to  call  attention  to  the  almost  for- 
gotten voyage  of  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes 
and  the  United  States  squadron  under  his 
command,  which  set  sail  from  Hampton 
Roads  in  1838— just  sixty  years  since— and, 
after  a  cruise  of  nearly  ninety  thousand 
miles,  returned  to  New  York  in  1842.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  great  exploring  expe- 
dition has  passed  out  of  mind;  perhaps  one 
might  say  that  its  adventures  and  achieve- 
ments never  entered  the  minds  of  the  pres- 
ent generation.  Let  anybody  who  is  inter- 
ested verify  this  remark  by  turning  to  a 
standard  cyclopedia  or  biographical  diction- 
ary, and  even  to  the  histories  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  see  how  little  account  is 
made  of  this  extraordinary  voyage. 

I  am  led  to  this  subject  by  a  coincidence 
not  exactly  undesigned.  It  happens  that  I 
have  in  my  hands,  at  the  moment,  many  of 
the  letters  that  were  written  on  this  voyage 
by  the  commander,  Captain  Wilkes,  and  also 
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rected  toward  regions  wholly  undescribed; 
at  the  same  time  vast  tracts  of  the  Pacific 
were  unexplored,  more  accurate  information 
was  required  in  respect  to  the  places  which 
navigators  had  visited,  and  there  was  an  op- 
portunity for  unlimited  researches  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  exist- 
ence of  an  Antarctic  continent  was  sus- 
pected, but  not  discovered  before  the  voy- 
age of  Wilkes.  The  island  world  was  begin- 
ning to  come  under  the  radical  changes  of 
Christian  influence  and  of  European  suprem- 
acy. Missionaries  and  traders  were  alike 
securing  stations.  Civilization  had  entered 
Oceana.  The  day  had  dawned  when  trav- 
elers in  search  of  adventure,  invalids  in 
quest  of  health,  and  novelists  seeking  inspi- 
ration would  be  attracted  by  the  charms  of 
these  distant  archipelagoes.  It  is  true  that 
a  writer  like  Stevenson,  an  artist  like  La- 
farge,  an  'American  Loti '  like  Stoddard,  had 
not  yet  appeared.  But  Herman  Melville 
was  in  the  Marquesas  as  early  as  1841,  and 
R.  H.  Dana,  a  little  earlier,  had  written 
"  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast."  The  states- 
men of  England,  France,  Russia  and  the 
United  States  were  aware  of  the  commercial 
and  strategic  importance  of  the  lands  newly 
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discovered  between  America  and  Asia,  and 
were  watching  each  other's  proceedings  with 
anxious  and  jealous  eyes.  Nobody  imagined 
that  before  the  century  ended  Pago  Pago 
would  be  a  coaling  station  for  our  navy, 
Hawaii  annexed  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  flag  of  the  Union  would  float  victoriously 
over  Guam  and  Manila. 

In  a  report  to  the  United  States  Senate  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  pre- 
sented in  June,  1846,  by  Hon.  James  A. 
Pearce,  of  Maryland,  it  is  stated  "  that  as 
early  as  the  year  1827  memorials  were  ad- 
dressed to  Congress  by  the  inhabitants  of 
various  States  in  the  Union,  praying  that  an 
expedition  might  be  fitted  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploration  and  discovery  in  the 
southern  polar  regions,  and  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  the  Pacific  seas.  Similar  memo- 
rials were  presented  from  time  to  time; 
favorable  reports  were  made,  and  bills 
were  passed  in  one  or  the  other  House  of 
Congress;  but  no  law  on  the  subject  was  en- 
acted till  the  year  1836.  Congress  was  then 
satisfied  that,  in  the  seas  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  explore,  the  whale  fishery  alone 
gave  employment  to  more  than  one-tenth  of 
all  our  tonnage,  manned  by  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  requiring  capital  then  estimated 
at  twelve  millions  of  dollars;  and  that  the 
annual  loss  of  property,  upon  the  islands  and 
reefs  not  laid  down  upon  any  chart,  was 
equal  to  the  expense  of  the  expedition  and 
surveys  requested."  But  wisely  enough  the 
duties  of  Captain  Wilkes  were  not  limited 
to  navigation  and  hydrography.  He  was 
the  head  of  a  corps  of  naturalists  who  were 
expected  to  make  great  additions  to  the 
knowledge  of  mankind,  especially  respecting 
the  structure,  the  vegetation,  the  fauna,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  that  they 
visited. 

Nearly  two  years  were  spent  in  prelimina- 
ries, for  there  was  plenty  of  trouble  in  or- 
ganizing the  expedition  after  Congress  had 
authorized  it.  To  begin  with,  it  was  not 
easy  to  secure  the  services  of  an  able  com- 
mander. Commodore  Ap  Catesby  Jones, 
Capt.  F.  H.  Gregory  and  Capt.  Lawrence 
Kearney  were  successively  approached  and 
prevented,  by  one  reason  or  another,  from 
accepting  the  responsibility  of  command. 
The     final     choice     was     Lieut.     Charles 


'Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.,  a  native  of  New  York,  then 
forty  years  old,— the  age  at  which  Captain 
Cook  set  sail  on  the  first  of  his  great  voy- 
ages, three  years  less  than  the  age  of  Bou- 
gainville when  he  left  San  Malo  on  his  fam- 
ous circumnavigation.    Wilkes  was  a  brave 
and  resolute  man,  studious,  severe,  upright, 
without  conciliation,  inclined  to  be  arbitrary 
in  minor  matters  as  well  as  in  important, 
often  at  variance  with  some  of  his  officers, 
and  yet,  as  Dana  wrote,  on  the  whole  "  an 
excellent    commander.     Perhaps    no    better 
could  have  been  found  in  the  navy  at  that 
time."    He  was   sincerely  desirous  of  pro- 
moting the  scientific  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  by  taste  and  education  was  par- 
ticularly  interested   in   nautical   astronomy 
and  hydrography,  much  more  than  in  nat- 
ural history.     The  hope  of  discovering  an 
antarctic  continent  fascinated  him,  and  the 
distinction  which  was  won  by  the  expedi- 
tion in  that  discovery  and  in  the  survey  of 
islands  and  shores  unknown,  was  due  chiefly 
to  his  patience,  energy    and  courage.    Dur- 
ing his  previous  residence  in  Washington  he 
had  maintained  a  private  observatory  in  his 
garden,  and  it  is  said  that  this  apparently 
laudable  proceeding  was  stopped  by  some 
higher  authority  on  the  ground  that  a  naval 
observatory    was    unconstitutional.     Never- 
theless such  practice  served  him  well  when 
he  came  to  plant  his  instruments  on  distant 
islands    and    construct   an   extemporaneous 
observatory. 

In  the  civil  war,  nearly  twenty  years  after 
the  return  of  the  expedition,  Wilkes  ac- 
quired a  popular  reputation,  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  "  San  Jacinto "  (in  1861),  by 
his  seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell  from  the 
British  packet-boat  "  Trent,"  when  they 
were  crossing  the  Atlantic  as  diplomatic 
agents  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Such 
is  fame.  The  incident  of  an  hour  brought 
more  renown  than  four  years  of  exploration. 
Wilkes,  the  bold  navigator,  is  known  to  a 
few;  Wilkes,  the  gallant  captor,  to  every  one. 
For  example,  in  more  than  one  recent  bio- 
graphical notice  the  expedition  to  the  South 
Seas  is  passed  by  with  a  bare  allusion,  while 
the  story  of  the  seizure  of  the  "  Trent "  is 
fully  given.  Wilkes  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Rear  Admiral,  and  died  in  Washington,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1877,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 
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Next  to  Wilkes  stood  the  captain  of  the 
"  Peacock,"  William  L.  Hudson,  senior  to 
Wilkes  by  four  years  in  life  and  two  years 
in  service.  On  account  of  this  seniority  in 
rank  Hudson  was  at  first  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept an  appointment  under  Wilkes,  but 
yielded  to  the  urgency  of  the  Government 
and  to  the  counsel  of  Capt.  C.  G.  Ridgeley, 
well  known  at  that  time  for  his  high  sense 
of  honor  and  for  his  excellent  judgment. 
During  the  long  voyage  Captain  Hudson  en- 
countered, in  the  "  Peacock,"  extraordinary 
dangers,— but  everywhere  showed  himself 
skillful  and  brave.  After  the  second  antarc- 
tic voyage,  full  of  perils  and  escapes,  Wilkes 
placed  on  record  a  generous  recognition  of 
Hudson's  coolness,  decision,  and  seaman- 
ship. "  Officers  and  men  in  the  perilous  situ- 
ations where  they  were  placed  were  worthy 
of  the  highest  encomiums."  Again,  after  the 
wreck  of  the  "  Peacock,"  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  the  commander  bore  testi- 
mony, in  his  official  report,  to  the  coolness, 
presence  of  mind,  unremitted  exertions  and 
noble  example  of  Captain  Hudson,  to  whose 
efforts  must  be  attributed  the  safety  of  all 
his  officers  and  men.  He  was  the  last  per- 
son to  leave  the  wreck,  and,  on  his  landing  at 
Baker's  Bay,  he  was  received  with  three 
hearty  cheers  from  his  officers  and  crew. 
In  later  life  Captain  Hudson  was  distin- 
guished as  the  commander  of  the  "Niagara" 
when  it  was  engaged  in  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable.  Dana  saw  much  of  this 
officer,  for  he  was  attached  to  the  "  Pea- 
cock "  during  most  of  the  voyage,  and  until 
it  was  wrecked,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia River,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  North 
America. 

The  personal  attention  of  Captain  Wilkes, 
it  has  %been  said,  was  chiefly  directed  to  the 
survey  of  the  coasts,  reefs,  islands  and  har- 
bors which  were  visited  by  the  vessels  under 
his  command  The  hydrography  of  the  Pa- 
cific was  greatly  advanced  by  his  painstak- 
ing efforts.  To  this  day  many  of  the  charts 
which  are  issued  for  the  use  of  seamen  in 
the  Pacific  are  based  upon  his  original  sur- 
veys. Unless  I  am  mistaken,  this  is  true  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Fijis,  and  the  Sa- 
moas,— although,  of  course,  subsequent  meas- 
urements   have   perfected    the    original    ob- 


servations and  have  noted  the  ever  mobile 
red's  and  shoals.  But  his  most  brilliant 
achievement  was  the  discovery  of  land  in 
:lic  latitude  of  the  far  south  which,  on  many 
of  the  maps,  bears  the  name,  to  this  day,  of 
Wilkes  Land.  Here  are  the  words  by  which, 
he  announced  this  discovery  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury: 

"  It  affords  me  much  gratification  to  report 
that  we  have  discovered  a  large  body  of  land 
within  the  Antarctic  Circle,  which  I  have  named 
the  Antarctic  Continent,  and  refer  you  to  the 
report  of  our  cruise  and  accompanying  charts, 
inclosed  herewith,  for  full  information  relative 
thereto." 

This  letter  was  dated  at  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  March  11th,  1840. 

The  scientific  corps  of  the  expedition  in- 
cluded twelve  men,  inclusive  of  the  artists 
and  draftsmen,  and  exclusive  of  the  medi- 
cal men.  Three  of  the  number,  Charles 
Pickering,  Horatio  Hale,  and  James  D.  Dana, 
are  of  such  distinction  in  American  science 
that  a  few  words  in  respect  to  their  re- 
searches in  the  South  Seas  may  be  of  inter- 
est. 

Dr.  Pickering  was  the  oldest  of  the  scien- 
tific corps.  He  was  one  of  a  Massachusetts 
family  which  has  given  to  the  country  manjr 
illustrious  men,  including  Timothy  Picker- 
ing, the  statesman  of  Washington's  Cabinet, 
and  Edward  C.  Pickering,  the  actual  di- 
rector of  the  Harvard  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory. The  explorer  was  ready  for  every  sort 
of  observation  in  the  domain  of  life,  and 
entered  with  zest  upon  the  hardest  excur- 
sions. His  chief  contribution  to  the  reports 
of  the  expedition  was  reprinted  in  a  handy 
form  entitled  "  The  Races  of  Men,"  but  his 
fame  ought  to  rest  upon  a  posthumous  pub- 
lication entitled  "  The  Chronological  History 
of  Plants,"  a  compendium  of  great  extent 
by  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning,  de- 
signed to  be  a  record  of  human  history  by 
the  study  of  the  names,  uses  and  companion- 
ship of  the  vegetation  of  the  globe. 

Horatio  Hale  was  the  philologist  and  eth- 
nographer of  the  corps.  He  was  but  twenty- 
one  years  old  when  the  corps  was  made  up, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1837, 
a  year  before  his  embarkation.  While  an 
undergraduate  he  had  made  his  first  contri- 
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but  ion  to  science  by  publishing  a  small  pam- 
phlet on  an  Algonquin  dialect.  He  came  of 
a  New-  Hampshire  family,  and  his  mother. 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  won  distinction  as  the 
writer  pf  many  widely  circulated  volumes, 
most  of  them  published  during  her  residence 
in  Philadelphia.  For  the  last  forty  years 
and  more  of  his  life  Mr.  Hale  resided  in  Clin- 
ton, Ontario,  Canada,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law.  As  late  as  1893  he 
published  two  scientific  papers.  Of  his  ex- 
ploration report,  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton  says 
that  it  "  is  filled  with  extremely  valuable 
material  relating  to  the  ethnology  and  dia- 
lects of  the  various  tribes  encountered  by 
the  expedition,  especially  in  Patagonia,  Poly- 
nesia, Australia,  South  Africa  and  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  America.  The  grammar 
and  comparative  vocabulary  of  the  Poly- 
nesian dialects  are  especially  creditable,  and 
Mr.  Hale's  studies  of  the  migrations  of  the 
Polynesians  and  the  peopling  of  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  may  be  justly  said  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  all  subsequent 
researches  in  that  field.  In  their  main  out- 
lines they  have  stood  the  test  of  later  in- 
quiry, and  are  accepted  to-day  by  the  sound- 
est anthropologists." 

The  third,  a  most  eminent  member  of  the 
scientific  corps,  is  better  known  than  any  of 
his  colleagues,  for  he  held  during  some  forty 
years  the  chair  of  Natural  History  and  Geol- 
ogy at  New  Haven,  where  thousands  of  edu- 
cated men  came  under  his  influence,  and  he 
was  the  author  of  many  widely  circulated 
volumes,  besides  being  the  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Scietice  during  the  term 
of  his  professorship.  Indeed,  his  reputation 
in  these  stations  has  obscured  the  fame 
which  equally  belongs  to  him  as  one  of  the 
«  ablest  explorers  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He 
was  attached  to  the  "  Peacock  "  under  Cap- 
tain Hudson  and  subsequently  to  the  "  Vin- 
cennes  "  under  Captain  Wilkes.  In  the  final 
preparation  of  reports  three  great  subjects 
were  allotted  to  him,  Geology,  Zoophytes  and 
Crustacea.  If  his  correspondence,  which  has 
been  carefully  preserved,  should  see  the 
light  (and  it  probably  will  be  published  at 
no  distant  day),  the  philosophical  professor 


;ii  New  Haven  will  appear  to  have  been 
trained  for  his  great  Influence  in  a  school  of 
hardships,  perils  and  opportunities,  on  land 
and  sea,  no  longer  open  to  naturalists.  The 
names  of  Darwin  and  Dana,  for  this  and  for 
many  other  reasons,  are  likely  Id  be  ah 
associated. 

I  am  tempted  to  mention  one  of  the  botan- 
ists of  the  expedition,  who  lately  died  in 
Baltimore  at  an  advanced  age,  W.  D.  Brack- 
enridge,  for  the  results  of  his  work  have 
been  enjoyed  by  many  who  did  not  even 
know  the  name  of  their  benefactor.  The 
botanical  garden  and  greenhouses  of  Wash- 
ington were  initiated  by  him,  as  I  have  been 
told,  with  the  plants  and  seeds  brought  home 
from  the  South  Seas.  He  laid  out  the  Smith- 
sonian grounds  in  succession  to  Downing. 
Among  the  letters  of  Wilkes  there  is  one  in 
which  he  says  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
that  he  sends  to  him  seeds  of  a  species  of 
tomato  from  an  island  of  the  Fiji  group,  and 
he  adds: 

"  The  Botanist  of  the  Expedition  is  of  opinion 
that  this  tomato  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  esculent  vegetables  of  our  own  country." 

The  tomato  had  long  before  been  known  to 
cultivators,  but  its  general  use  as  a  vegetable 
began  in  the  middle  of  this  century. 

During  its  four  years'  cruise  the  squadron 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  Madeiras,  then 
proceeded  to  Rio  Janeiro  and  Rio  Negro, 
doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  stopped  at  Valpa- 
raiso and  Caliao.  The  islands  visited  (but 
not  in  exactly  this  sequence)  were  the  Pau- 
motas,  Tahiti.  Navigator,  Fiji,  Sandwich, 
Kingsmill  and  Caroline.  The  coasts  of  Aus- 
tralia and  of  New  Zealand  and  of  North- 
western America  were  also  visited.  The 
squadron  returned  to  the  United  States  by 
the  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Singapore, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St.  Helena. 

The  narrative  of  the  voyage  was  published 
by  Captain  Wilkes  in  five  large  volumes 
(with  a  volume  of  maps),  and  the  scientific 
results  were  given  to  the  public  in  an  ex- 
tended series  of  quarto  volumes  accompa- 
nied by  plates  and  atlases  in  folio. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  CHARACTKR  AND  RIGHTS  OF  THE   FILIPINOS. 


BY     HOWARD    \v.     BRA1  . 

I  Mr.  Bray  is  an  Englishman  who  has  spent  fifteen  years  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  is  a  very  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  Aguinaldo.  His  connection  with  the  whole  Philippine  question  is  probably  more  intimate 
than  has  yet  been  made  known  to  the  public.  Last  April  Aguinaldo  left  Manila  incognito  for  Singapore, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  Mr.  Bray  about  the  affairs  of  the  islands,  and  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  attitude  the  United  States  would  take  toward  the  Filipinos  in  the  event  of  the  United  States 
conquering  the  Spaniards,  with  the  aid  of  the  insurgents.  Mr.  Bray  acted  as  the  intermediary  between  Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo  and  United  States  Consul-General  Spencer  Pratt.  Mr.  Pratt  reported  the  substance  of  all  the 
interviews  to  Commodore  Dewey,  and  as  a  result  of  this  Commodore  Dewey  urgently  requested  Aguinaldo  to 
leave  Singapore  for  Manila,  which  the  latter  did.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Bray  on  the  political  situation  of  the 
islands  may  prove  of  far-reaching  historical  character. — Eds.]. 


The  great  naval  victory  of  Admiral  Dewey 
in  the  bay  of  Cavite  has  caused  public  at- 
tention to  be  largely  concentrated  on  the 
Philippine  Islands  composing  that  beautiful 
archipelago  in  Oceania,  known  only  by  name 
to  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  and  even 
very  vaguely  to  the  limited  number  of  trad- 
ers having  business  connections  with  Manila, 
Cebu  and  lloilo,  the  three  ports  open  to  for- 
eign commerce. 

Although  not  surprising,  it  is  very  much 
to  be  regretted  that  many  of  the  leading 
journals  of  the  United  States,  in  ignorance 
of  the  ethnographical  and  ethical  conditions 
of  this  land  in  the  summer  seas,  should  pub- 
lish such  glaringly  exaggerated  and  mislead- 
ing reports,  which  altho  pandering  to  the 
tastes  of  the  mass  for  sensation  convey  to 
the  public  mind,  and  it  may  not  unnaturally 
be  assumed  also  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  an  entirely  false  idea  of  the 
condition  and  civilization  of  this  interesting 
country  and  people,  which  is  not  only  an  in- 
justice to  them,  but  may  react  to  their  preju- 
dice when  the  hour  arrives  for  deciding  their 
future  destiny  at  the  approaching  Paris  Con- 
vention. 

The  special  correspondents  accompanying 
the  American  expedition  are  to  blame  for 
this  state  of  affairs.  Ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  the  country,  they  have 
fallen  an  easy  prey  to  a  certain  class  of 
Europeans,  who  have  taken  a  delight  in 
cramming  them  with  the  most  ridiculous 
fables  and  chimerical  stories  of  a  country 
they  themselves  know  nothing  about,  be- 
yond buying  and  selling  merchandise  from 
Chinese  middlemen  on  the  Manila  market. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  at  the  present 
moment  there  is  not  a  single  foreigner  in 
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Manila  who  has  any  authority  to  speak  upon 
the  national  Filipino  sentiments  and  as- 
pirations. Those  foreigners  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  the  Americans  belong  en- 
tirely to  the  mercantile  community,  and  have 
neither  taken  the  trouble  nor  have  they  the 
inclination  to  enter  into  Philippine  national 
life.  From  these  pessimistic  sources  the 
Americans  have  principally  taken  their  cue; 
consequently  the  descriptions  of  Philippine 
characteristics  hitherto  forwarded  to  the 
United  States  give  only  one  side  of  the 
question,  and  that  very  partial. 

The  American  press  has  also  depicted  the 
Filipinos  as  a  race  of  South  Sea  Island 
savages.  I  have  before  me  a  cartoon  from 
a  paper  of  the  importance  of  the  New  York 
World  of  15th  May  last— two  black  Polyne- 
sian savages  dressed  in  loin  cloths  only, 
with  large  rings  in  their  ears  and  noses,  gaz- 
ing on  with  gaping  mouths  in  astonishment 
and  wonder  at  a  half  naked  sailor  from  the 
"  Olympia "  hoisting  the  American  flag  on 
the  ramparts  of  Manila.  Another  cartoon, 
from  Judge,  depicts  them  as  negroes!  The 
merest  novice  in  geography  ought  to  know 
that  the  Filipinos  are  neither  Polynesians 
nor  negroes,  but  the  fourth  great  branch  of 
the  courtly  and  proud  Malay  race.  Manila 
itself  is  the  most  cultured  city  in  the  East, 
and  its  inhabitants,  despite  their  brown  skin, 
quite  as  civilized  and  proficient  in  the  fine 
arts  as  those  of  any  similar  city  in  the  Old 
or  New  World,  although  Anglo-Saxon  ideas 
do  not  predominate.  Paris  and  Rome  have 
different  customs  from  New  York  and  Lon- 
don, yet  the  former  would  never  be  consid- 
ered uncivilized  because  they  took  their 
pleasures  in  a  different  way  to  the  latter. 
Such  crass  ignorance  of  the  political  and 
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constitutional  status  of  the  country  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  inhabitants  exists  on  all 
sides  that  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to 
try  and  explain  to  those  who  have  never 
lived  there,  and  studied  deeply  the  char- 
acter of  native  life  in  all  its  phases,  that  the 
Filipinos  are  far  from  being  the  uncivil- 
ized race  of  anthropoids  generally  supposed, 
but  in  culture  and  those  nobler  qualities 
which  adorn  the  human  race  quite  the 
equals,  man  for  man,  if  not  the  superiors,  of 
their  Spanish  masters.  It  is  a  generally  as- 
cepted  fact,  and  from  personal  experience  I 
can  confirm  it,  that  of  the  entire  population 
of  Spain  only  about  IT  per  cent,  can  read 
and  write,  whilst  among  the  Filipinos 
only  about  the  same  percentage  cannot  read 
and  write.  Another  fact  must  not;  be  lost 
sight  of:  the  Filipinos  have  been  Chris- 
tians for  about  three  and  a  half  centuries; 
and  altho  under  the  Roman  form,  still 
the  principles  of  its  great  civilizing  influ- 
ence have  been  so  indelibly  inculcated  into 
the  mass  that  no  oth^r  Eastern  race  can  be 
in  any  way  compared  to  them  in  civilization 
according  to  our  Western  ideas.  It  is  only 
the  isolated  geographical  position  of  the  is- 
lands, far  from  the  main  arteries  of  trade 
and  travel,  the  little  encouragement  given 
by  the  Spanish  Government  to  travelers 
who  were  not  wanted,  the  inquisitorial  the- 
oracy  of  the  monastic  orders  in  stubbornly 
resisting  all  independent  efforts  for  progress, 
the  strict  censorship  of  the  press  and  litera- 
ture, together  with  the  astute  Spanish  policy 
of  suppression  in  order  the  better  to  exploit 
their  resources  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
Spain's  corrupt  bureaucracy,  military  and 
office  seekers,  that  have  prevented  them  be- 
ing known  and  appreciated  by  the  outside 
world.  Those  Filipinos  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  studying  in  Europe  have 
eminently  distinguished  themselves,  and 
even  become  notabilities;  foremost  amongst 
whom  may  be  cited  the  talented  Dr.  Rizal,  the 
patriot,  of  pure  blood,  a  scholar  of  European 
reputation,  foully  butchered  by  General 
Polavieja,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Friars, 
for  exposing  in  his  celebrated  novels,  "  Noli 
me  tangere  "  and  others,  the  baneful  influ- 
ence exercised  in  his  country  by  the  incor- 
rigible priesthood;  artists  like  Padillo  and 
Lura,  latter  painter  of  the  famous  "  Spoil- 


(ilium,"  "  Battle  of  LepantO,"  etc.;  men  of  le1 
tens  like  Pardo  de  Tanora,  Paterno,  del  Pilar 
i  Ploridel)— uncle  of  the  young  Colonel  Gre- 
gorio  II.  del  Pilar,  who  with  his  brothers 
have  so  signally  distinguished  themselves  in 
recent  operations  against  the  Spaniards— 
and  the  late  Spanish  Minister  of  War,  Gen- 
eral Azcarraga,  who,  although  not  a  full- 
blooded  native,  is  Philippine  born  from  ;. 
Philippine  mother.  In  the  legal  profession 
many  of  the  Filipinos  have  distinguished 
themselves,  foremost  of  all  being  Cayetanc 
Arellano,  considered  to  be  one  of  the  lead 
ing  lights  of  the  Spanish  bar,  legal  adviser 
to  the  Spanish  Government  and  principal 
foreign  houses;  and  last  but  not  least,  Gen 
eral  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  the  President  of  the 
newly  constituted  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment, and  Liberator  of  his  country  from 
Spanish  yoke,  the  man  who  above  all  others 
holds  an  extraordinary  sway  over  his  coun- 
trymen, also  a  pure  native,  but  who  has  not 
even  had  the  advantage  of  a  European  edu- 
cation. 

The  country  has  further  produced  inspired 
sculptors  and  excellent  engineers,  and  it  is 
a  significant  fact  that  the  Manila  and  Dagu 
pan  Railway  is  entirely  and  most  satis- 
factorily run  by  native  engineers,  the  loco- 
motive superintendent  alone  being  British. 
Most  remarkable,  perhaps,  is  the  cultivation 
of  music,  which  has  attained  such  a  pitch  of 
perfection  that  there  is  hardly  a  native  who 
does  not  play  some  instrument,  nor  a  village 
throughout  the  country  which  has  not  its 
own  band.  In  the  larger  towns  these  are  so 
carefully  instructed  and  the  ensemble  so  per- 
fect that  few  if  any  bands  in  Europe  or 
America  surpass  them.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  the  directors  of  the  Italian  opera  compa- 
nies, which,  prior  to  the  rebellion,  were  ac- 
customed to  visit  Manila  each  season.  What 
pleasant  recollections  have  been  carried 
away  by  those  who  have  visited  Manila,  and 
heard  the  band  that  nightly  plays  on  the 
public  promenade  tempered  by  the  cool  sea 
breezes! 

A  country  containing  such  elements  can- 
not be  called  uncivilized,  especially  when 
one  considers  everything  is  due  to  native 
initiative,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposi- 
tion of  the  omnipotent  monastic  orders,  and 
the  disfavor  with  which  individual  effort  is 
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looked  upon  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  association. 
What  the  country  will  become  under  n  tree 
and  enlightened  government,  the  elimination 
of  priestly  control  of  the  schools  and  univer- 
sity of  Manila,  no  one  can  foretell;  nut  it  will 
not  take  many  decades  before  they  attain  a 
higher  state  of  civilization  than  the  Japanese. 

The  Filipinos  are  a  charming  and  cur- 
teous  race,  deferential  without  that  cringing 
servility  so  common  in  the  British  Indian 
and  other  Asiatic  races.  Such  characteris- 
tics as  rudeness,  presumption  or  boisterous- 
ness  are  utterly  lacking  in  their  tempera- 
ment, they  are  easy  and  natural  in  manner 
when  once  they  know  and  respect  any  one. 
To  strangers  they  exhibit  a  dignified  reserve, 
diffidence  and  even  bashfulness,  which  is  in 
some  degree  attractive,  but  more  often  quite 
misunderstood  by  foreigners  of  recent  ar- 
rival, and  even  older  residents  who  have 
had  little  personal  intercourse  with  them, 
but  when  once  they  know  and  respect  a  man 
they  place  in  him  unbounded  confidence; 
they  are  exceedingly  polite,  and  have  all  tht 
quiet  ease  and  dignity  of  the  best  bred  Eu- 
ropean or  American. 

They  are  docile  and  tractable,  easily  gov- 
erned and  have  a  great  respect  for  parental 
authority  and  that  of  their  leaders,  whom 
they  will  blindly  follow.  We  have  an  in- 
stance of  this  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
way  they  have  rallied  round  General  Aguin- 
aldo,  notwithstanding  all  the  powerful  Span- 
ish  influence,  flattering  inducements,  cajol- 
ery and  threats  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
under  conditions  that  would  have  made 
many  white  people  waver.  They  are  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  breaches  of  etiquet 
or  unjust  punishment,  and  whether  in  pal- 
ace or  hut  will  always  be  found  to  be  "  Na- 
ture's gentlemen  "  and  act  up  to  the  maxim 
now  so  rarely  found  of  noblesse  oblige.  As 
soldiers  they  are  brave  and  intrepid;  we  have 
all  seen  the  tenacious  resistance  they  have 
maintained  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds 
against  the  Spaniards  since  August,  1896, 
until  gradually  acquiring  the  sinews  of  war 
they  have  carried  everything  before  them, 
and  will  doubtless  continue  to  do  so  should 
any  political  trickery  attempt  to  rob  them 
of  their  hard  earned  independence.    General 


Gordon,  speaking  <»i  his  Philippine  troops  in 
i  in-  China  war,  laid: 

"They  are  i  fine,  sturdy  body  of  fellow  >. 
faithful  and  long  suffering,  bearing  hardships 
without  murmurs,  plucky  and  never  losing  bean 

in    defeat,    and    considerably    superior    to    i In- 
Japanese." 

How  true  his  words  have  come  is  evident 
from  the  unequal  campaign  they  have  ear 
ried  on  against  Spain.  The  humane  wa.\ 
they  have  behaved  during  the  insurrection. 
and  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  has  been  a  mag- 
nificent object  lesson  which  some  of  the  most 
civilized  nations  might  well  emulate;  and  this 
is  all  the  more  creditable  after  the  inhuman, 
atrocious  and  brutal  behavior  of  the  Span- 
iards and  monastic  clergy,  who,  apart  from 
the  torture  of  their  prisoners  before  killing 
them,  simply  butchered  in  the  villages  they 
entered  old  men,  women  and  children  seated 
peacefully  in  their  homes,  and  then  blazoned 
it  forth  to  the  world  as  a  "  glorious  victory." 
The  censored  press  has  nothing  but  fulsome 
and  sickening  flattery  for  the  official  class, 
and  imputes  all  kinds  of  unfounded  atroci- 
ties to  the  rebels,  simply  with  the  object  of 
discrediting  them.  Spanish  women  were  re- 
ported as  having  been  violated  and  then  put 
to  a  lingering  death;  yet  when  the  Spanish 
forces  took  the  Province  of  Cavite  a  year 
ago,  all  Spanish  captives  were  found  to  be 
unharmed  and  the  best  care  and  attention 
consistent  with  the  limited  resources  avail- 
able had  been  bestowed  on  them! 

Another  point  in  favor  of  the  Filipinos 
and  their  tractability  must  not  be  over- 
looked. The  Spaniards  have  governed  them 
now  for  377  years  with  only  a  garrison  of 
about  1,000  Spanish  troops,  and  this  in  the 
face  of  the  greatest  official  and  sacerdotal 
corruption  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Their  great  drawback  is  an  inordinate  love 
of  gambling,  especially  cockfighting.  This 
is  the  ruin  of  many  families,  but  is  fomented 
and  encouraged  by  the  Spanish  rulers,  who 
farm  out,  principally  to  alien  Chinese,  li- 
censes for  cockpits  in  all  the  important 
towns,  both  the  Government  and  its  officials 
deriving  enormous  revenues  therefrom.  So 
deeply  rooted  is  this  vice  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  stamp  out;  only  tact,  time  and  good 
example  will  do  it.    General  Aguinaldo,  on 
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behalf  of  the  Revolutionary  Government, 
has  already  made  a  good  beginning  by  pro- 
hibiting cockfigkting  on  the  days  hitherto 
allowed,  confining  it  to  once  a  month,  and 
the  feast  day  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  vil- 
lage. In  course  of  time  it  will  be  still  further 
restricted  until  the  time  is  ripe  for  abolish- 
ing it  altogether. 

Some  writers  are  very  fond  of  dilating 
upon  the  laziness  of  the  Filipinos.  Pos- 
sibly they  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
one  is  accustomed  to  tind  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  temperate  climes  and  countries 
less  bountifully  endowed  by  nature,  where 


land.  The  American  people  ;md  the  Aus- 
tralians know  full  well  the  baneful  effects 
of  sneh  immigration  and  have  adopted  wise 
laws  to  prevent  it,  and  the  same  course  will 
have  to  be  adopted  in  the  Philippines  if  the 
permanent  welfare  of  the  country  is  to  be 
thought  of.  Fortunately  the  people  them- 
selves are  now  sulliciently  strong  to  put 
their  feet  down  on  any  attempt  of  this  kind, 
which  might  temporarily  favor  the  foreign 
mercantile  community  of  Manila,  with  their 
narrow-minded  prejudices  and  condemns 
tion  of  all  that  does  not  come  within  their 
limited  range  of  intellect,  whose  knowledge 


the  struggle  for  existence  is  greater;  but  it     0f  the  country  does  not  extend  beyond  their 
must  be  remembered  Providence  in  her  wise     counting    house    and    the    produce    market. 


disposition  has  placed  these  people  in  a 
garden  of  Eden,  where  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence are  found  without  much  labor, 
where  such  a  thing  as  starvation  has  never 
been  known,  and  does  not  require  them  to 
toil  and  slave  to  satisfy  their  personal  wants. 
Besides,  why  should  they  toil  more  than  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  the  enervating  tropical 
climate  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  alien 
intruders?  Those  like  myself,  who  have 
lived   in   the   country— not   in   the   capital— 


The  Chinese  pander  to  the  Europeans,  who. 
as  a  general  rule,  hold  themselves  entirely 
aloof  from  the  indigenous  population  under 
the  belief  that  another  God  made  them. 
They  never  sympathize  with  the  natives' 
feelings,  nor  make  allowances  for  any 
shortcomings  or  different  ways  of  thinking, 
although  as  educated  gentlemen  and  schol- 
ars the  latter  are  often  infinitely  their  su- 
periors. Europeans,  moreover,  have  become 
accustomed   to   a   life   of   ease   and    selfish 


know  full  well  the  absorbing  powers  of  the     pleasures,  and  have  chimerical  fears  that  in 

the  event  of  any  change  of  government  some 
of  their    supposed    vested  privileges  might 
suffer  alteration;  hence  they  are  deliberately 
making  use  of  every   intrigue  that  human 
ingenuity  can   invent  to  avert  any  prepon- 
derance of  the  natives  to  control  their  own 
destinies.    Their  influence   is   clearly   to   be 
traced    in    the    outrageous    telegrams    for- 
warded by  the  special  correspondents  of  the 
various  journals  with  the  object  of  prevent- 
ing   the    Filipinos    reaping    the    reward    of 
their  abnegation  and  obtaining  the  goal  for 
which  they  have  made    such    sacrifices  in 
blood   and    treasure.    America,    in    common 
justice,  should  not  attempt  to  annex  the  is- 
lands; she  has  only  taken  the  City  of  Ma- 
nila,  not   one   inch    of   territory   elsewThere. 
The  Filipinos  unaided  have  driven  out  the 
Spaniards,   and   what  is   more,   cleared  the 
province  of  Cavite  and  allowed  the  Ameri- 
cans to  use  it  as  a  base  of  supplies  while 
Admiral    Dewey    was    awaiting    reinforce- 


Almighty   Church  and  civil  employees    for 
coveting  and  possessing  themselves  by  fair 
means  or  foul  of  the  very  things  which  the 
tenth    commandment   forbids.    It    is    essen- 
tially a  country  of  the  dolce  far  niente,  poetry 
and  song,  and  the  charm  of  life  and  exist- 
ence would  be  rudely  broken  by  any  attempt 
to  rush  the  land  with  Northern  impetuosity. 
Nevertheless  the  whole  of  the  produce  ex- 
ported   from    the    islands,    such    as    sugar, 
hemp,    rice,    coffee,    copra,    indigo    and    all 
other  produce  of  the  seas  and  land  is  pro- 
duced by  the  native  population.    Large  as  it 
is  at  present  it  would  very  considerably  in- 
crease   when    once    the    Filipinos    are    pro- 
tected   from    the    cupidity    of    the    hitherto 
ruling   powers,  and  they  can   reap   the   re- 
ward    of     their     labors.     I     have     noticed 
that    some    of    these    peccant    special    cor- 
respondents  after   about   five    minutes'    ex- 
perience   in    the     capital     of    the    country 
have   wired   off   to   their   respective   organs 


the  advantage  that  would  accrue  by  flooding  ments.  Without  such  aid  neither  the  Arner- 
the  country  with  an  alien  Chinese  popula-  icans  nor  any  other  power  could  have  main- 
tion!    No    greater    curse    could    befall    the     tained  foothold  in  the  country.    They  could 
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have  bombarded  the  towns,  that  is  all. 
America  in  return  for  a  coaling  port  and 
naval  station  can  well  afford  to  extend  her 
protection  to  the  young  Republic  until  such 
a  time  as  it  can  stand  on  its  own  legs  with- 
out fear  of  aggression  from  covetous  Ger- 
many. The  trade  of  the  latter  power  will 
gradually  dwindle  away,  now  that  the 
Filipinos  know  who  are  their  friends,  un- 
til it  will  be  of  such  insignificant  impor- 
tance as  to  preclude  all  protests  for  inter- 
ference. 

Returning  to  the  Chinese  question,  this 
race  are  not  a  producing  element  in  the 
country,  but  have  crept  in  as  the  middleman 
between  the  European  and  the  native,  dis- 
tributing the  former's  goods,  which  are 
bought  and  consumed  by  the  native  and 
not  by  the  Celestial,  who  takes  the  profit 
that  should  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans and  natives,  and  who  lends  himself 
with  the  greatest  complacency  to  foster  the 
abuses  and  squeezing  of  the  Spanish  bureau- 
cracy. If  the  Europeans  would  only  give 
themselves  a  little  trouble— as  some  are  now 
doing— to  get  into  better  touch  with  the 
native,  they  would  soon  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage. A  case  in  point  is  the  town  of 
Taal,  in  the  Province  of  Batangas,  one  of  the 
principal  strongholds  of  the  insurgent  party, 
after  Manila,  the  richest  and  most  prosper- 
ous town  in  Luzon.  No  Chinese  have  been 
allowed  to  trade  or  live  there.  The  inhab- 
itants are  industrious,  have  several  coasting 
steamers  of  their  own,  built  in  Hong  Kong, 
which  distribute  imported  articles  along  the 
coast  in  return  for  produce,  and  the  people 
have  been  saved  from  the  corruption  of 
Chinese  immorality. 

The  aim  of  the  Filipinos  is  peace  and  a 
good  understanding  with  America,  but  they 
do  not  wish  to  be  under  her  dominion  for 


Internal  affairs,  which  they  are  Quite  capa- 
ble of  managing  for  themselves.    It  is  to  be 

hoped  Hint  the  United  States  will  not  at- 
tempt to  po  herself  of  territory  con- 
quered by  the  Filipinos.  This  would  b<- 
an  act  of  treachery  toward  the  Latter. 
America  waged  Avar  against  Spain  not 
against  the  Filipinos;  and  if  the  latter  in 
return  for  their  support  see  their  national 
aspirations  trampled  under  foot  they  will 
accept  war  with  all  its  cruel  consequences. 
May  wise  counsels  prevail  in  America  and 
not  underestimate  the  capabilities  and  re- 
sources of  the  Filipinos,  who  are  neither 
Cubans  nor  savages. 

My  long  residence  in  and  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  islands  not  only  in  mercantile, 
industrial  and  agricultural  enterprises,  but 
as  a  naturalist,  anthropologist  and  ethnol- 
ogist, intimate  intercourse  and  long  deal- 
ings with  natives  of  all  social  positions, 
a  large  employer  of  labor,  familiarity  with 
their  idiom,  turn  of  thought  and  that 
racial  individuality  difficult  to  describe  and 
only  known  to  students  of  national  life,  by 
which  alone  a  stranger  can  procure  access 
to  the  confidence  of  the  Malay  race,  and 
divine  tneir  innermost  thoughts,  has  pecul- 
iarly fitted  me  to  be  an  exponent  of  their 
cause.  Moreover,  I  am  the  only  foreigner 
who  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  in- 
surgents since  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
bellion, hence  my  temporary  residence  in 
Singapore  to  avoid  Spanish  treachery.  Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine 
and  my  friendship  has  been  and  will  still 
continue  to  be  used  to  advise  him  to  come 
to  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. A  more  humane  and  honorable  gentle- 
man it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  and  he  is 
simply  adored  by  his  countrymen. 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 


DRIFT. 


BY    BISHOP    H.     W.     WARREN. 


I  dropped  a  note  in  the  sea. 
Lost,  utterly  lost  it  seemed  to  be 

As  the  swift  ship  sped  along. 
But  the  winsome  winds  and  the  currents  strong 

Drifted  the  note  from  the  end 
Of  the  world  to  the  hand  of  my  best  earthly 
friend. 


I  was  dropped  off  the  world  into  space. 
Lost,  utterly  lost   I  seemed  in  the  race 

As  the  swift  world  sped  along. 
But  the  tides  of  love,  than  of  seas  more  strong, 

That  back  to  their  Maker  tend, 
Swept  me  on  to  the  heart  of  my  uttermost  Friend. 
South  Pacific  Ocean. 


WITH    THE    ARMY    AT    MAxNILA 


BY    ill  .MM.. -UN    JAMES    M  Ml. I  l  ■  \  , 
Of  the  First  Nebraska  Volunteers. 


One  month  ago  to-day  Manila  fell  and  the 
American    troops    entered    the    city.     This 
month   has  been  comparatively  uneventful. 
Our   troops    have   spent   the   time   between 
police  duty  and  efforts  to  fight  off  ennui  and 
malaria.    There   has   been   some  discontent 
with  quarters.    Some  are  indifferently  cared 
for  in  this  respect.    It  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise.   The  city  is  crowded  with  the  soldiers 
of  two  armies,  and  every  available  room  is 
taken.    At  present,  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  supply  the  men  with  cots,  but  heretofore 
many  have  slept  upon  lumber  or  stone  floors 
with  one  thickness  of  blanket  under  them. 
I  have  seen  many  sleeping  on  the  hard  stone 
sidewalks,   with   all   their   clothing   on   and 
without  protection   from   mosquitoes.     One 
battalion  is  quartered  in  an  old  prison  where 
tilth  has  accumulated  for  generations,  and 
which  an  inspecting  officer  in  my  hearing 
pronounced  "  unfit  for  human  beings  to  live 
in."    The  officers  have  done  their  best  to  im- 
prove the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place, 
but  it  is  still  unfit  for  American  soldiers  in 
this    trying    climate.      Notwithstanding    all 
discomforts,  the  men  are  taking  the  situa- 
tion philosophically. 

Our  sick  list  is  increasing,  most  of  the 
cases  being  typhoid  and  dysentery,  some 
complicated  with  nostalgia.  The  death  rate 
is  comparatively  low.  Undoubtedly  much  of 
the  malaria  is  the  result  of  our  exposure  in 
the  trenches  during  the  heavy  rains  of  last 
month.  For  twenty-four  consecutive  hours, 
from  one  to  three  times  a  week,  our  men 
watched  and  fought  and  slept,  with  little  or 
no  shelter,  in  pouring  torrential  rains.  The 
wonder  is,  not  that  some  sickness  resulted, 
but  that  the  whole  command  was  not  swept 
with  an  epidemic. 

Our  division  hospital  is  doing  the  best  it 
can  with  the  limited  means  at  its  command. 
We  are  still  supposed  to  be  in  the  field,  and 
our  medical  corps  is  caring  for  six  brigades 
in  garrison  with  a  field  supply  for  three. 
Until  September  3d  the  hospital  was  utterly 


without  funds  for  the  purchase  of  light  diet 
and  delicacies  not  provided  for  in  the  regular 
field-hospital  supplies.    That  morning  Major- 
Surgeon  Crosby  succeeded  in  getting  an  al- 
lowance of  sixty  cents  per  diem  for  each  pa- 
tient, and  the  conditions  are  much  improved. 
Our    greatest    need,    however,    is    neither 
medicine  nor  food,  but  skillful  nursing.    It 
is  here  that  the  hospital  is  crippled  most. 
There  are  few  trained  nurses;  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  none.    The  War  Depart- 
ment should  have  sent  a  few  female  nurses 
to   Manila.    They   are   sadly   needed.    Even 
two  or  three  cheery,  tactful  women  would 
work     wonders     in     the     hospital     wards. 
These  boys  are  pining  for  the  warm  sym- 
pathy and  the  many  little  kindly  offices  that 
only    a     woman     can     supply.      One     poor 
fellow,  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  has  been  de- 
lirious for  over  a  week  and  "  babbles  "  con- 
tinually of  his  mother.    Fancy  a  woman's 
cool  hand  upon  his  hot  brow  and  a  woman's 
soft  voice  in  his  ear  !    About  ten  days  ago 
I   met  two   American  ladies,   Mrs.   Russell, 
from   New   York,   and   Miss   Spradlin,   from 
Kansas;  1  think,  the  first  American  women 
into  Manila  after  the  city  fell.    They  eagerly 
accepted  my  invitation  to  visit  the  hospital 
and  to  let  the  sick  boys  look  once  more  upon 
two  real,  live  American  women.    I  can  never 
forget    that     afternoon.      It     would     have 
touched  a  heart  of  stone  to  see  the  poor,  wan 
faces  turned  pathetically  toward  the  ward 
door   as   we   entered;  the   eager    eyes    that 
fairly  devoured  the  kindly  faces  of  the  two 
women,  who,  for  a  few  moments,  stood  for 
the  mothers  and  sisters  and  sweethearts  so 
far  away;  the  thin  fingers  that  clung  piti- 
fully to  the  soft,  white  hands  of  sympathiz- 
ing womanhood. 

The  patients  do  not  convalesce  rapidly. 
This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  climate.  The 
fever  almost  invariably  leaves  the  patient 
with  night  sweats,  and  strength  is  regained 
slowly.  Next  month  ends  this  sultry  season 
and  begins  the  season  of  cool,  dry  weather. 
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This  cannot  but  hav.  a  favorable  effect  upon 
the  health  of  the  men. 

However  the  Spanish  officers  may  feel,  the 
entente  cordiale  has  been  established  between 
the  enlisted  men  of  the  two  armies.  The 
general  feeling  anion-  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  conquered  army  at  the  fall  of  the  city 
was  certainly  one  of  relief.  There;  were  ex- 
ceptions, of  course,  and  some  of  the  de- 
feated garrison,  rather  than  surrender  their 
arms,  rushed  to  the  wall  and  threw  them 
into  the  river.  Several  of  our  men  dived  for 
the  guns  and  are  now  happy  possessors  of 
Mauser  rifles.  The  enemy  also  petulantly 
sunk  several  launches  in  the  stream,  all  of 
which  were  easily  recovered,  except  one 
that  was  burnt.  However,  all  evidences  of 
animosity  have  disappeared  and  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  the  American  soldier 
and  the  Spanish  prisoner  sauntering  along 
the  street,  arm  in  arm.  For,  within  the  city 
limits,  the  Spaniards  are  as  free  as  our  own 
men,  in  many  cases  more  so.  And  they  are 
apparently  contented.  Their  time  is  divided 
between  sleeping  and  eating  and  lounging 
about  the  streets  and  promenades;  for,  of 
course,  there  is  no  drill. 

Our  relations  with  the  insurgents  are 
somewhat  strained.  We  do  not  understand 
them  nor  they  us.  Aguinaldo  is  sulky,  and 
it  is  reported  here  that  he  has  been  ordered 
to  withdraw  his  forces  to  a  distance  of  fif- 
teen miles  from  our  lines.  He  is  north  of 
Manila,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Biak-na-Bato 
Mountain,  the  natural  stronghold  to  which 
he  retired  in  the  rising  of  1896.  To  plunder 
Manila  and  massacre  the  Spaniards  had 
been  the  passionate  desire  of  every  insur- 
gent; and  when  their  forces,  marching  with 
flying  colors  toward  the  heart  of  the  city, 
were  met  by  our  troops  and  forced  to  retire 
almost  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  their 
wrath  and  disappointment  were  unspeak- 
able. They  charge  us  with  snatching  from 
them  the  legitimate  fruits  of  victory,  but  by 
our  standard  the  right  of  conquest  is  not  to 
destroy  property  and  to  massacre  helpless 
women  and  children.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Filipinos  do  not  grasp  at  once 
that  high  ethical  principle  which  governs 
to-day  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  even  in  its 
dealings  with  a  far  less  scrupulous  foe. 
Such  principle  has  been  presented  to  them 


neither  by  precept  nor  example.  By  the  rul- 
ing class  here,  civil  ami  ecclesiastical,  the  na- 
tives hare  been  robbed  of  every  right    Theli 

homes   have   been    broken   up.   tle-ir   property 

stolen,  their  fathers  and  sons  and  daughters 

imprisoned,  without  trial,  in  jails  reeking 
with  the  tilth  of  generations;  they  have  seen 
their  fathers  and  husbands  and  sons  marched 
out  into  the  Luneta,  or  Campo  do  Bagum- 
boyan,  and  shot  to  death  in  cold  blood;  and 
the  memory  of  these  outrages  is  hot  to-day 
in  the  hearts  of  this  people.  "  Why,"  they 
ask,  "  should  we  not  take  revenge  for  long 
generations  of  oppression  ?  Plundered  and 
outraged,  why  should  we  not  plunder  and 
outrage  in  return  ? "  To  their  untutored 
minds  our  answer  to  these  pointed  ques- 
tions is  an  enigma. 

But  if  Aguinaldo  persists  in  antagonism 
to  American  authority  he  will  find  no  such 
unity  among  his  people  as  when  they  fought 
Spain.  Many  Filipinos  have  large  business 
interests  here,  and  are  more  concerned  to 
have  a  stable  and  equitable  government 
than  they  are  for  the  advancement  of  Aguin- 
aldo's  ambitious  projects  for  a  Philippine 
"Republic.  These  men  will  throw  the  weight 
of  their  influence  for  harmony  with  the 
Americans,  and  their  counsels  will  prevail. 
I  am  told  by  intelligent  natives  in  the  city 
that  the  present  state  of  what  General  Otis 
calls  "  unstable  equilibrium "  is  caused  by 
Spaniards  and  Spanish  sympathizers  who 
are  trying  to  foment  discord  between  the  in- 
surgents and  the  Americans.  There  is  no 
positive  proof  of  this,  but  it  is  so  consonant 
with  Spain's  general  policy  as  to  appear 
probable.  Once  it  is  known  that  the  islands 
will  not  be  returned  to  Spain,  and  the  Span- 
ish army  and  its  hangers-on  are  sent  home, 
all  danger  of  trouble  with  the  Filipinos  is 
passed.  They  are  an  industrious,  sober,  vir- 
tuous people,  whose  chief  wish  is  to  be  fairly 
treated  and  allowed  to  follow  peacefully 
their  respective  vocations.  They  will  not  be 
hard  to  govern.  To  them  the  establishment 
of  American  authority  and  the  just  enforce- 
ment of  American  law  will  be  a  welcome 
and  priceless  boon.  The  present  is  the  crit- 
ical moment,  but  by  tact  and  forbearance  we 
are  sure  to  pass  the  crisis  safely. 

Next  to  the  possible  attitude  of  the  insur- 
gents toward  us,  the  question  most  of  inter- 
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est  is   the  probable  policy  of  our   Govern- 
ment  concerning   the    Philippines.    On   one 
opinion  the  army  seems  to  be  a  unit,  that  to 
return  this  island  to  Spanish  misrule  would 
be  an  outrage.    Whether  it  is  our  duty   to 
annex  this  territory,  or  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment   of   a    stable    independent    govern- 
ment, or  to  place  it  under  the  protectorate 
of  some  of  the  Powers,  one  thing  is  sure, 
that  any  solution  of  the  problem  must  in- 
volve the  protection  of  this  people's  rights. 
But  little  observation  will  convince  any  fair 
mind  that  the  natives  cannot  by  force  of 
arms    secure    more    considerate    treatment 
from    Spain.    I    would    not    minify    in    the 
slightest  the  courage  of  the  insurgents,  but 
it  was  amusing  to  read  at  Camp  Dewey  the 
glowing  accounts  in  the  home  press  of  the 
successful  campaign  being  waged  by  them 
against  Manila.    I  speak  from  observation 
when  I  say  that  it  was  not  war  but  play. 
The  insurgent  reliefs  w^ent  to  the  trenches 
as  to   a   frolic.    It  was   little   more.    Their 
artillery  consisted  of  two  or  three  old-fash- 
ioned, muzzle-loading  cannon  trained  in  the 
general  direction  of  Manila.    Tho  armed  with 
Mausers,  they  knew  no  more  about  marks- 
manship than  so  many  boys.    When  firing, 
the  piece  is  either  stuck  up  over  the  breast- 
work or  held  at  the  hip,  the  muzzle  pointing 


upward  at  an  angle  of  from  ten  to  forty  de- 
grees.   They  had  no  apparent  system  of  tir- 
ing.   They  would  lie  in  the  trenches,  kicking 
up  their  heels  and  smoking  cigarets.    Sud- 
denly a  few  would  rush  to  the  cannon,  drag 
it  back,  load,  thrust  it  out  and  bang  away. 
The  shot  would  be  answered   by  a  perfect 
storm  of  Mauser  bullets.    Occasionally,   by 
accident,  somebody  would  get  hit.    Then  the 
insurgents,    turning    to    the    American    who 
chanced   to  be  present,   would   say   with   a 
smile:    "  Filipino    boom-boom;  Espanola   no 
sleep."    That   was   the   purpose   of   all   the 
racket,   to   keep   the   enemy   awake  !    Or   a 
soldier  would  grab  his  Mauser,  run  to  the 
breastwork  and  pump  the  magazine  empty— 
toward  the  North  !    All  this  with  an  air  of 
childish  bravado  very  amusing  to  a  real,  live 
soldier  who  shoots  to  kill.    I  doubt  whether 
they  ever  dreamed  of  taking  Manila  unaided 
by  our  fleet  and  land  forces.    Dewey's  fleet 
did  it  all,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  and 
the  day  the  blockade  is  raised  and  this  city 
handed    back    to    Spain    that    day    the    Fil- 
ipinos are  at  the  mercy  of  a  vindictive  and 
avaricious  foe.     Every  native  of  wealth  or 
influence  is  marked  and  blood  will  flow  like 
water. 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 


TOMMY'S    LESSON. 


BY    MARY    KNIGHT    POTTER. 


Tommy's  father  was  candidate  for  mayor. 
Tommy  in  consequence  was  puffed  up  with 
the  pride  of  a  conqueror.  His  father,  it 
seemed  to  him,  bore  the  honor  much  too 
modestly.  Indeed,  Tommy  often  felt  that 
his  father  had  no  true  appreciation  of  either 
himself  or  his  son.  Tommy  ran  no  such 
danger.  He  and  his  grandmother  were  quite 
sure  that  the  house  of  Morgan,  especially  as 
represented  by  Thomas  Morgan,  Jr.,  was 
hardly  equaled  in  importance  by  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  itself.  Un- 
fortunately, Tommy  had  no  mother,  and  his 
father  was  a  very  busy  man.  So  he  and  his 
grandmother  were  left  pretty  much  undis- 
turbed in  their  opinions. 


Except  at  school.  Here,  somehow,  he  felt 
himself  seriously  undervalued.  The  demo- 
cratic world  of  a  public  school,  where  his 
father  insisted  upon  sending  him,  had  no 
mind  to  be  "  bossed  "  or  patronized  by  even 
Thomas  Morgan,  Jr.  This  determination 
was  frequently  expressed  with  more  vigor 
than  seemed  necessary.  Tommy  at  times  al- 
most wished  he  really  was  "  nobody!  " 

When,  however,  his  father  became  candi- 
date for  the  mayoralty,  the  tide  turned  in 
his  favor.  The  boys  whose  fathers'  sup- 
ported Mr.  Morgan  felt  obliged  to  recognize 
his  son  also.  So  for  a  while  Tommy  swag- 
gered about  with  undisputed  importance. 
Teddy  Bragg,  son  of  the  rival  candidate,  and 
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his  followers  were  the  only  ones  thai   ob- 
jected to  his  lordly  airs,  and.  as  they   v 
in  a  minority,  Tommy  cared  little  for  their 

jibes  and  sneers.  But  it  was  quite  different 
when  his  own  party  began  i<>  show  signs  of 
dissatisiaetioii. 

"  My  father  says  your  father  is  going  to  be 
beaten,  sure  pop."  Charlie  Bangs  delivered 
this  speeeh  one  morning  with  much  gusto, 
tho  he  was  considerate  enough  to  take  care 
that  none  of  the  Bragg  contingency  heard 
him. 

"  He  says,"  continued  the  small  hench- 
man, "  that  Mr.  Morgan  has  too  much  reform 
in  his  platform,  and  if  he  wants  to  be  elected 
he's  got  to  beat  the  rascals  at  their  own 
game." 

Tommy's  eyes  opened  and  his  mouth 
dropped  while  he  asked  what  it  all  meant. 

It  was  not  wholly  clear  to  Charley;  but 
he  could  remember  by  rote  almost  as  well 
as  .a  parrot,  so  went  on  glibly. 

"  The  Third  Ward  is  dead  against  your 
father.  And  that's  the  ward  that's  going  to 
decide  the  election.  They're  solid  for  Mr. 
Bragg,  because  he's  been  feeding  'em  and 
your  father  won't." 

"  Feeding  'em,"  repeated  Tommy;  "  what's 
that? " 

Charley  looked  at  him  in  scorn.  "  Don't 
you  know  what  feeding  is?  Giving  'em  din- 
ners, of  course!  Ain't  that  what  they've 
been  doing  all  over  town?  If  your  father 
doesn't  brace  up  quick  and  give  the  Third 
Ward  a  dinner,  Bragg  will  be  mayor.  And 
then  you  "—here  Charley  remembered  his 
own  grievances  and  snapped  spitefully— 
"  then  you  needn't  put  on  any  more  airs 
round  here,  for  you'll  be  no  mayor's  son  at 
all." 

He  started  to  walk  off  whistling  but 
Tommy  pulled  him  back.  "  How  much 
would  a  dinner  cost?"  he  asked,  impera- 
tively. 

Charley  put  on  a  wise  look  and  covered  up 
his  own  total  ignorance  by  more  direct  quo- 
tation. "  Father  said  they'd  have  to  be  fed 
well,"  he  repeated,  solemnly;  "  so  for  a  gang 
like  that— oh,  I'd'n'  know;  I  should  think 
'twould  take  a  hundred  dollar  bill  to  do  it  up 
brown."    And  he  strutted  airily  away. 

Charley's  words  filled  Tommy  with  appre- 
hension.   They  meant  that  all  his  new-found 


honors  might  be  stripped  from  him.  His 
pride  was  never  so  sorely  hurt.  To  do  him 
justice,  too,  he  felt  oven  worse  for  his  father 
than  for  himself. 

It  took  all  his  grandmother's  coddling  that 
night  to  restore  him  to  any  degree  of  com- 
fort. 

Next  day  other  hoys  joined  (  oaiiey  Bangs 
in  uncomplimentary  remarks  about  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, till  Tommy  was  fully  persuaded  that 
his  father's  chances  of  success  were  slim  in- 
deed. Unless  he  did  things  differently!  Un- 
less he  treated  Ward  Three  with  more  con- 
sideration. This  meant  that  if  he  would  give 
them  as  good  a  dinner  as  Mr.  Bragg  had 
done,  there  was  still  hope  for  him.  Tommy 
began  to  entertain  a  poor  opinion  of  his 
father's  political  sagacity.  He  wondered  if 
he  knew  about  the  Third  Ward.  His  father 
was  always  so  busy  that  it  was  very  prob- 
able he  had  no  time  to  find  out  the  real  state 
of  affairs.  Somebody,  then,  ought  to  tell 
him!  Since  he,  Tommy,  knew  all  about  it 
wasn't  it  his  place  to  enlighten  him? 

"  Father,"  he  began,  somewhat  cautiously 
the  next  evening,  "  the  boys  say  Ward  Three 
is  against  you." 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  his  father,  absently. 

"  But  it  doesn't  need  to  be,  "  wrent  on 
Tommy,  valorously. 

"Eh?  What?  What  do  you  know  about 
the  Third  Ward?  "  Mr.  Morgan  dropped  his 
paper  in  surprise. 

"  Well,"  said  his  son,  "  if  you'd  only  feed 
'em  up  once,  they'd  vote  for  you  soon  as  for 
Teddy  Bragg's  father." 

"  Feed  them  up!  "  Mr.  Morgan's  amaze- 
ment almost  deprived  him  of  speech.  "  Do 
you  know  what  you  are  talking  about?  Do 
you  think  your  father  is  dishonest?  " 

It  was  Tommy's  turn  to  stare.  "  I  don't 
see  what  there  is  dishonest,"  he  sputtered, 
"  about  feeding  people;  just  giving  'em  one 
dinner,  same's  you  do  the  men  who  come 
here  to  see  you." 

A  light  began  to  dawn  in  his  father's  eyes, 
and  he  chuckled  audibly.  "  Feed  them  with 
a  dinner?  Oh,  no,  my  son,  not  I!  And  you'd 
better  let  political  matters  alone  for  some 
time  to  come."  Stopping  only  to  pinch  the 
boy's  cheek,  he  went  off,  still  smiling 
broadly. 

Tommy   looked   after   him    disconsolately. 
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"  And  it  would  only  take  a  hundred  dollars, 
too,"  he  murmured.  If  course  that  was  not 
a  small  sum;  but  hadn't  his  grandmother 
given  him  almost  as  much,  more  than  once? 
For  a  grown-up  man  to  lose  an  election  for 
only  a  hundred  dollars  was  inexplicable  to  this 
youug  financier.  The  more  he  thought  of  it 
the  more  deplorable  it  seemed.  At  last  he 
decided  that  since  his  father  would  do  noth- 
ing, he  would  attend  to  the  matter  himself. 

Late  one  afternoon  at  the  close  of  a  cer- 
tain political  meeting  in  an  unsavory  quarter 
of  the  Third  Ward,  the  chairman  found  his 
way  out  obstructed  by  two  small  boys. 
Tommy,  reinforced  by  Charley  Bangs,  had 
smuggled  in  among  the  rough,  unkempt  men, 
and  with  growing  uneasiness  had  waited  for 
a  chance  to  speak  to  the  one  who  seemed 
leader. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  he  began,  between 
short  breaths,  "  I'd  like  to  see  you  a  minute.' 

"  Indeed!  "  Mr.  Daniels's  face  was  not  one 
to  inspire  confidence  in  small  boys;  but 
Tommy's  purpose  kept  him  from  running 
away. 

"  I'm  Tommy  Morgan,"  he  continued,  more 
breathless  than  ever,  "Mr.  Morgan's  son." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  "  Mr.  Daniels's  face 
certainly  expressed  astonishment  this  time. 
"  What  under  the  canopy  do  you  want 
here?" 

For  the  first  time  Tommy  felt  a  sudden 
surety  that  he  had  no  business  there  at  all. 

"  If  you  please,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  "  I've 
got  something  here  for  you — for  you  to  give 
the  Ward."  He  began  hunting  in  his  pock- 
ets with  his  one  free  hand.  With  the  other 
he  kept  fast  hold  of  Charley  Bangs,  whose 
expression  indicated  nothing  stronger  than 
an  intense  desire  for  flight.  After  a  throb- 
bing search  he  pulled  out  a  roll  of  bills  which 
he  handed  to  Mr.  Daniels.  The  man's  face 
was  a  study;  but  even  Tommy  felt  the  exul- 
tation that  spread  over  it  .as  he  quickly 
grasped  the  roll. 

"  What's  this  for?  "  he  demanded.  "  Did 
your  father  send  it?"  The  ways  of  "Re- 
formers," he  was  saying  to  himself,  were 
past  finding  out. 

"  It's  to  feed  the  Ward,"  explained 
Tommy;  "  for  a  big  spread,  you  know,  to 
show  my  father  isn't  stuck  up  and  doesn't 
dislike  'em." 


Mr.  Daniels  was  rapidly  counting  the  bills. 
At  the  end  he  looked  at  Tommy  sharply. 

"This  won't  go  far."  he  said,  sneeringly. 
"Did  your  father  send  It?"  lie  added  in- 
sistently. It  was  (he  queerest  performance 
he  had  ever  run  across;  but  it  was  a  great 
card  for  them.  Morgan  was  finished  now, 
sure! 

Tommy  was  thinking  earnestly.  "  Well," 
he  said  at  length,  "  one  way  Father  didn't 
send  it,  and  in  another  he  did." 

Mr.  Daniels  laughed  loudly.  "You're  a 
smart  one,"  he  said.  "  Don't  incriminate  the 
old  gentleman  more'n  you  can  help." 

What  did  that  horrid  man  mean?  The 
question  kept  bothering  Tommy  to  such  an 
extent  that  when  he  came  down  to  break- 
fast the  next  morning  he  was  feverish  and 
half  sick  from  an  almpst  sleepless  night. 
Matters  were  not  right  in  the  dining-room, 
either,  he  saw.  His  father  was  walking 
restlessly  up  and  down  the  room,  his  grand- 
mother was  crying  softly  in  her  chair. 

"  It's  perfectly  ridiculous,"  Mr.  Morgan 
was  thundering;  "  the  child  can't  know  any- 
thing about  it;  it's  only  another  of  those  out- 
rageous newspaper  lies.  But  I'll  make  it 
hot  for  them  this  time."  Here  he  spied  the 
wan  face  of  his  son  at  the  door. 

"  Tommy,  come  here."  Mr.  Morgan  held 
out  a  paper.  "  Do  you  know  anything  about 
this?"  He  almost  smiled  as  he  said  it,  it 
seemed  so  absurd. 

In  big  headlines  Tommy  read: 

"  The  Reform  Candidate  Descends  to 
Despicable  Doings.  Bribes  Ward  3  With 
Direct  Offer  of  Money.  The  Son  of  the 
Ex-Saint  the  Medium  of  Communication." 

As  he  read,  the  trouble  on  his  face  grew 
to  terror  and  at  the  last  line  he  broke  into 
wild  weeping.  It  took  some  time  for  Mr. 
Morgan  to  understand  what  it  all  meant, 
but  when  he  did  Tommy  found  him  more  ter- 
rible than  he  had  ever  imagined  possible. 
Not  that  he  was  violent  or  that  he  used 
maiLy  words.  But  neither  Tommy  nor  his 
grandmother  will  ever  forget  his  expression 
or  his  tones  as  he  told  them  that  his  name 
was  forever  blackened;  that  no  one  would 
believe  him  innocent  of  all  connection  with 
his  son's  action;  that  of  course  the  mayoralty 
was  lost,  but  that  was  his  last  care;  the  hard- 
est thing  of  all  to  bear  was  to  know  that  his 
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son  had  done  this;  thai  be  bo  Lacked  regard 

;iikI  respect  for  his  father  as  to  dare  to  Inter- 
fere in  matters  so  Car  beyond  his  knowledge 
or  duty;  thai  he  was  an  unruly  and  dishonest 
boy. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished,  Tommy's  self- 
exaltation  had  dwindled  quite  away,  and  in 
its  place  was  born  a  humility  that  nothing 
again  ever  wholly  obliterated. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  a  small 
boy  claimed  such  urgent  business  with  the 
editor  of  the  great  daily.  Flying  Neivs,  that  at 
last  Mr.  Hicks  consented  to  see  him.  He 
was  a  woebegone  and  decidedly  frightened 
boy  who  appeared  before  the  big  man. 
Tommy  had  nerved  himself  to  the  visit,  but 
he  had  very  hazy  notions  as  to  what  punish- 
ment might  be  forthcoming.  Visions  of  the 
lockup  were  among' the  terrors  that  loomed 
before  him. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Hicks,  brusque- 
ly, and  without  too  much  scrutiny  of  the 
shrinking  figure,  "  I've  only  a  minute  to  give 
you,  so  what  is  it?  " 

The  iron  tone  made  Tommy  gulp,  but  he 
plunged  in  rapidly: 

"  I'm  Tommy  Morgan,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  that  money  I  gave  to  Ward 
Three." 

Mr.  Hicks  wheeled  round,  and  for  the  first 
time  looked  keenly  at  his  visitor. 

"Phew,"  he  whistled  softly.  "Well?  Re- 
member, no  lies  to  me." 

"  No,  sir."  Tommy's  lip  trembled.  "  I 
told  the  man  at  the  meeting  that  fathei 
partly  sent  the  money,  and  maybe  that  was 
a  lie;  but  I  didn't  think  so.  You  see,  grand- 
mother says  all  she  has  is  for  father,  and  as 
she  gave  it  to  me,  why,  it  was  partly  from 
him,  wasn't  it?  "  He  looked  up  with  a  little 
of  the  Morgan  spirit. 

Mr.  Hicks  whistled  again,  and  then,  push- 
ing out  a  stool,  he  told  Tammy  to  begin  at 
the  beginning  and  tell  him  just  what  had 
happened  and  why  it  had  happened. 

"  The  boys,"  started  in  Tommy,  "  said 
father  would  lose  the  election  just  because 
he  didn't  feed  Ward  Three.  They  said  if 
he'd  only  give  'em  as  big  a  dinner  as  Teddy 
Bragg's  father  they'd  vote  for  him  quick 
enough.  They  said  'twould  take  a  hundred 
dollars.  I  told  father,  and  he  only  laughed. 
And  I  couldn't  bear  to  have  him  defeated— 


and    and     I    didn't    like    to    have    the    i 
down  on  me,  and    so  I  asked  grandmother 
for  a  hundred  dollars  and  she  gave  it  to  me.M 
He   paused   a   minute  for   breath   and    Mr. 

Hicks  spoke  sharply. 

"Your  grandmother  gave  yon  all  that 
money?  I  can  hardly  believe  it.  Did  she 
know  what  it  was  for?  " 

Tommy  blushed.  "  I  didn't  tell  her  ex- 
actly, and  I  think  she  thought  it  was  for 
fireworks  and  torch-light  processions.  You 
can  ask  her  yourself,"  he  added  stoutly. 

Mr.  Hicks  made  a  mental  note  and  then, 
pencil  and  paper  in  hand,  he  questioned  and 
cross-questioned  till  he  had  the  whole  story 
down  clearly  to  the  last  details.  Then  he 
sat  looking  at  the  wretched  boy  before  him; 
and  if  there  was  a  bit  of  a  twinkle  in  his 
gray  eyes,  the  spectacles  quite  hid  it. 
Tommy  saw  only  a  stern  face  with  no  room 
for  leniency  or  pardon. 

"  Does  your  father  know  you  came  here?  " 
he  asked,  finally. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Tommy.  "  Nobody  knows 
but  grandmother,  and  she  would  have  come 
too  only  she's  sick  this  morning." 

The  editor  smiled  a  little  grimly.  "  What 
good  did  you  expect  to  do  your  father  by 
telling  me  this?  " 

"Oh!"  with  a  half-concealed  sob,  "won't 
it  do  any  good  ?  I  s'pose  he  can't  get  the 
election,  now;  but  if  you  publish  it  all  out, 
won't  people  know  he  didn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  it?  " 

"  If  I  should  publish  it,"  said  the  editor 
slowly,  nis  eyes  firmly  on  the  boy's  quiver- 
ing face,  "  you  know  what  kind  of  a  boy  it 
makes  you  out  to  be?  " 

Two  big  tears  rolled  over  the  pale  cheeks, 
and  Tommy  murmured:  "Yes,  sir." 

"  What  kind  of  a  boy?  "  pursued  his  ques- 
tioner relentlessly. 

"  A  disobedient,  disrespectful,  dishonor- 
able, stuck-on-myself  one,"  answered 
Tommy,  as  if  at  the  bayonet's  point. 

Mr.  Hicks's  mouth  twitched  at  the  last  ex- 
pression; but  he  asked,  coldly:  "And  do  you 
care  to  have  the  whole  city  know  Mr.  Mor- 
gan has  such  a  son?  " 

That  was  a  little  too  much.    Poor  Tommy 

dropped  on  to  the  floor,  a  forlorn  little  lump, 

i 
crying  bitterly. 

"  There,    there,     my    boy,     we'll    try    to 
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straighten  things  out."  And  the  big-  man 
lifted  the  boy  tenderly  to  his  knee. 

The  Flying  News  the  next  morning  had  two 
columns  and  an  editorial  devoted  to  the  ex- 
oneration of  Mr.  Morgan.  The  other  papers 
quickly  copied  the  story,  and  by  night  all 
the  city  knew  how  Tommy  Morgan's  politi- 
cal aspirations  had  led  him  astray. 

Tommy  never  read  Mr.  Hicks's  account  of 
their  conversation.  If  he  had  he  probably 
was  not  old  enough  to  appreciate  what  a  re- 


porter would  have  called  its  "  points."  Hut 
the  Third  Ward  read  it,  and  that  was  un- 
doubtedly one  reason  why  Mr.  Morgan  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  city. 

So  Tommy  became  a  mayor's  son.  But  his 
grandiloquent  airs  were  gone  forever.  Even 
his  father,  who  began  to  find  it  possible  to 
give  more  time  to  his  son,  had* no  need  to 
remind  him  of  the  lesson  he  had  learned. 

Cambridgk,  Mass. 


A  HEROIC  LIFE. 


BY    HENRY    A.     STIMSON,   D.D. 


The  death  of  Colonel  Waring  is  a  national 
calamity.    The  tragic  manner  of  it  ought  to 
aid  in  attracting  the  attention  which  shall 
render  him  the  honor  that  is  his  due.    It  is 
pitiful  that  he  should  die  at  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  to  whose  destruction  his  life  was  de- 
voted, tho  it.  will  doubtless  prove  one  more 
instance  of  a  heroic  leader  falling  in  the 
front  of  a  charge  and  in  his  fall  inspiring 
his  followers  to  a  nobler  courage  and  more 
victorious  service.    It  may  be  that  men  will 
arise  as  competent  as  he  to  lead  in  the  war- 
fare against  filth  and  the  causes  of  disease 
in  our  American  cities,  but  there  is  no  one 
who  to-day  had  so  won  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  his  ability  to  succeed  in  the  task. 
What  might  he  not  have  done  in  Havana,  and 
by  so  much  the  more  in  days  to  come  here  at 
home  ?    His  novel  and  ingenious  method  of 
dealing  with  the  city  of  Memphis  lifted  it 
at  once  out  of  a  condition  akin  to  that  of 
Havana,  making  it  a  safe  place  of  residence 
and  a  pride  to  its  inhabitants,  as  it  is  to-day; 
and  has  proved  an  object  lesson  to  be  stud- 
ied and  imitated  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic.   It  will  be  long  before  New  York  will 
forget  the  wondering  and  almost  incredulous 
delight  with  which  the  city  awakened  to  the 
fact    that    its    streets    not    only    could    be 
cleaned,  but  were  already  clean  and  were 
to  be  kept  so. 

Everybody      knew       Colonel       Waring's 
strength,  his  alert  military  bearing  declared 
it,  but  few  knew  his  tact  and  tenderness. 

No  sooner  was  he  appointed  to  the  head  of 


the  Street  Cleaning  Department  than  he 
bent  all  his  energies  to  the  rescuing  of  the 
residents  in  the  worst  parts  of  the  city  from 
the  conditions  of  helpless  suffering  in  which 
they  were  living.  No  nurse  carries  into  a 
sick  room  more  of  courage  and  cheer  than 
he  carried  into  whole  wards  where  death- 
breeding  filth  reigned.  The  air  began  to  be 
sweet  and  the  sunlight  to  bring  cheer  to 
multitudes  who  had  forgotten  that  such 
things  could  be.  How  quickly  even  the 
children  recognized  their  benefactor,  and 
how  eagerly  they  responded  to  his  request 
for  their  assistance.  Busy  as  he  was  with 
the  vast  cares  of  his  department,  he  was 
fertile  of  expedients  for  interesting  the  chil- 
dren in  the  general  cleaning  up,  and  in  de- 
vising play  grounds,  recreation  piers  and 
the  like  for  their  pleasure.  He  nowhere  ap- 
peared to  greater  advantage  than  in  address- 
ing gatherings  of  the  poorer  children  or  their 
parents  to  incite  them  to  a  cleanlier  life. 
His  heart  was  wholly  in  this  side  of  his 
daily  duties. 

Men  were  slow  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
only  another  office  holder.  No  sooner  had 
he  entered  his  department  than  it  seemed 
that  the  very  spirit  of  evil  possessed  his  men. 
They  all  expected  to  be  turned  out,  and  they 
turned  things  upside  down.  He  saw  the 
situation,  and.  calling  to  him  one  of  the 
leaders,  said  pleasantly:  "  Blank,  don't  you 
want  to  keep  your  place  ?  "  The  man  looked 
at  him  in  surprise  and  answered:  "  What 
do  you  mean,  Colonel  ?  "    "I  mean  do  you 
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wanl  to  throw  up  your  job  and  Leave  the  de- 
partmenl  V'*  ••Why,  no,  sir!  I've  gol  a 
wife  and  five  children.    I  have  been  in  this 

work  twelve  years,  and  I  don't  know  how  to 
do  anything  else.  T  shall  have  to  beg  or 
starve."  "You  need  not  leave  your  place  if 
yon  will  do  your  work  properly.  I  am  not 
going  to  turn  out  any  man  who  works  as  he 
should.  There  is  no  person  in  New  York 
that  can  put  any  man  into  the  department 
who  will  not  do  good 'work,  and  there  is  no 
power  in  New  York  that  can  put  any  man 
out  who  does  his  duty."  The  man  looked  at 
him  for  a  moment  with  amazement,  and 
then  said:  "  Colonel  Waring,  I'm  a  Tam- 
many man,  and  I  shall  stay  a  Tammany 
man,  but  there  is  no  man  who  will  work 
harder  to  do  his  best  for  you  than  I  will." 
And  he  did.  The  news  spread  through  the 
department;  a  heavy  snowstorm  came,  sum- 
moning the  energies  of  the  whole  force,  and 
by  the  time  that  extra  work  was  done  peace 
reigned.  The  crown  of  his  success  lay  in  the 
fact  that  when  he  left  the  department,  with 
all  the  transformation  he  had  wrought,  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  employees,  it  is  stated 
as  high  as  two-thirds  or  three-fourths,  was 
of  men  he  found  in  it.  The  new  chief  not 
onljT  made  a  new  department,  he  made  new 
men. 

He  was  deeply  wounded,  and  his  work  was 
put  in  serious  peril,  by  the  bitter  attack 
made  upon  him  by  his  old  acquaintance, 
General  Collis,  in  the  interests  of  the  Grand 
Army.  He  took  the  public  at  once  into  his 
confidence,  stated  fully  in  the  newspapers 
and  in  terms  that  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood his  methods  and  his  purpose,  and  there 
was  intelligence  and  public  spirit  enough  in 
the  town  to  sustain  him.  Who  that  recalls 
the  sudden  ennobling  of  the  work  in  the 
first  parade  of  the  white  coated  street 
sweepers  on  Fifth  avenue,  or  looks  at  one  of 
them  in  the  street  to-day,  does  not  feel  the 
pitifulness  of  the  fact  that  both  for  his  sake 
and  ours  he  was  not  permitted  to  carry  on 
to  its  final  and  perfected  demonstration  the 
work  he  so  nobly  began  ? 

He  was  a  man  of  large  intelligence  and  the 
widest  sympathies.  He  knew  what  the 
world  is  doing  and  he  was  alert  to  know 
what  ought  to  be  done,  especially  in  his  own 


country,    it  is  but  a   few  months  sinee  he 

appeared   en    the    platform    in    my   ehureh    to 

speak  in  behalf  of  the  higher  education  of 
the  negro  in  America.  He  spoke  with  power 
and  feeling,  and  took  pains  to  show  the  per- 
manence of  his  interest  afterward.  His  ad- 
dress attracted  wide  attention,  particularlv 
in  the  South,  carrying  as  it  did  the  weight  of 
the  judgment  ol"  a  man  so  pre-eminently  ex- 
pert in  practical  affairs. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  resume  of  his  life 
work,  but  merely  as  a  tribute  to  the  man  we 
have  known.  No  life  has  been  given  to  the 
country  or  to  the  public  weal  with  prompter 
or  more  unconscious  heroism,  no  sacrifice  of 
all  the  brilliant  ones  the  war  has  demanded 
is  more  costly,  no  man  has  of  late  ceased  to 
walk  among  us  who  stood  more  shiningly 
for  manly  courage,  steady  devotion  to  duty 
in  its  larger  aspects,  keen  intelligence  and 
incorruptible  probity  than  Colonel  Waring. 

When  after  the  liberation  of  Italy  his 
countrymen  wished  to  reward  the  services 
of  the  patriot  Luigi  Farini  with  a  substan- 
tial token  of  gratitude,  he  replied:  "  Leave 
me  the  glory  of  dying  poor."  At  the  un- 
veiling of  the  statue  of  Secretary  Stanton 
in  Cincinnati  some  time  ago  the  orator  of 
the  occasion  closed  with  words  like  these: 
"  In  a  time  when  such  opportunities  for  sud- 
den wealth  as  the  country  had  never  seen 
were  before  him,  and  multitudes  were  seizing 
them  to  become  fabulously  rich,  he  died  a 
poor  man.  Think  of  him  in  other  relations 
as  you  will,  we  all  unite  to  honor  the  incor- 
ruptible Edwin  M.  Stanton."  I  knowr  noth- 
ing of  Colonel  Waring' s  private  means,  but 
it  is  said  that  he  laid  aside  his  work  in  the 
Street  Cleaning  Department  in  debt.  His 
salary  there  was  insignificant,  he  lived  mod- 
estly, and.  so  far  as  his  public  service  is  con- 
cerned, his  honor  is  not  less  than  Stanton's. 
In  a  day  when  luxury  is  made  a  chief  good, 
when  wealth  is  ostentatious,  and  the  air  is 
full  of  charges  of  corruption  in  high  places, 
such  a  man  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  go 
out  from  among  us  without  the  honor  he 
deserves.  If  any  withheld  it  from  him  in  his 
life  they  will  be  the  more  ready  to  accord  it 
to  others  like  him  who  may  be  still  with  us. 

New  York  City. 
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The  Spanish-American  Peace  Commission 
now    Bitting  at  Paris  calls  up  the  fact  that 
the  French  capital  has  more  than  once  dur- 
ing the  past  century  been  the  meeting  place 
of  important  international  gatherings  of  thi& 
kind,  where  the  world's  politics  have  been 
discussed  and  the  map  modified,  around  the 
council-board.    But  it  seems  strange,  at  first 
blush,   that  more  of  these  great  European 
diplomatic   and   political    conferences   have 
not    been    held    in    this    same    city;    Manj 
causes,  however,  conspired  to  prevent  this. 
In  most  cases  Paris  was  not  a  sufficiently 
neutral    ground.     Again,    foreign    cabinets 
feared  the  intrigues  of  a  large  city,  where 
court  and  government  sat.    The  many  social 
distinctions  of  such  a  center  were  also  felt 
to  be  adverse   to   a   quick   dispatch   of   the 
work  in  hand.    For  these  and  several  other 
reasons   it   will   be   found   that   these   con- 
gresses have,   as  a  rule,   come  together  in 
towns  of  secondary  and  even  third  rate  con- 
sequence— such  as  Munster,  Nimeguen.  Rys- 
wick,  Rastadt,  Chatillon,  Troppau  and  Lay- 
bach,  where  conferences  of  the  first  order 
assembled;  and  yet  none  of  these  places  con- 
tained at  tne  time  50,000  inhabitants,  most 
of  them  not  half  that  number,  while  two  or 
three  were  scarcely  more  than  villages. 

The  earliest  of  these  Paris  international 
conventions  which  interest  us  was  that  of 
1782,  which  brought  about  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  and  the  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  our  country.  The  Amer- 
ican envoys  were  Franklin,  then  Ambassa- 
dor to  France;  John  Jay,  then  Minister  to 
Spain;  John  Adams,  then  Minister  to  Hol- 
land, and  Henry  Laurens,  who,  while  on  his 
way  to  the  Hague,  in  1780,  as  Minister, 
was  taken  by  the  British  and  imprisoned  for 
fourteen  months  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
But  all  these  commissioners  were  not  in 
Paris  during  the  whole  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations which  led  up  to  the  preliminary 
treaty  of  peace  of  1782.  The  difficult  labor 
began  under  Franklin  alone,  who  was  joined 
successively  by  Jay  and  Adams  and  by  Lau- 


rens,  who  arrived  at  the   \cr.v  end  of  the 
business. 
Four  Englishmen  were  also  associated  In 

the  work,  nor  were  they  either  all  in  Paris 
at  the  same  time.    On  the  English  Bide  the 
matter  was  opened  by  Richard  Oswald,  who. 
like    Franklin,    was    already    an    old    man— 
seventy-seven— at     this    time.    Oswald     has 
been  described  by  one  of  his  biographers  as 
a  "  merchant  and  politician."    But  he  surely 
also  deserves  the  title  of  diplomat,  after  the 
patience,  tact  and  marked  ability  displayed 
under  various  difficulties    in  bringing  aboui 
an    honorable    peace.    Prior    to  our    revolu- 
tion   Oswald  had  been  engaged  in  business 
in  America  for  many  years,  and  during  the 
progress  of  the    war    was    frequently  con 
suited  by  the  English  ministry,  on  account 
of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  com- 
mercial questions  and  leading  men  of  the 
colonies.    If  Oswald  lived  to-day  he  would 
be  called  a  self-made  man  or  perhaps  a  mer- 
chant prince.    Carlyle  describes  him  as  be- 
ing "  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and  ready 
conversation."     Lord    Shelburne,    Secretary 
for  the   Home   Department,   by   whom   the 
peace  negotiations  were  conducted  for  the 
English  Cabinet,  said  of  him  in  a  letter  to 
Franklin:   "I  have  had  a  longer  acquaint- 
ance with  him  than  even  with  you.    I  be- 
lieve him  an  honorable  man,  and,  after  con- 
sulting some  of  our  common  friends,  I  have 
thought  him  the  fittest  for  the  purpose.    He 
is  a  pacifical  man,  and  conversant  in  those 
negotiations  which  are  most  interesting  to 
mankind.    This  has  made  me  prefer  him  to 
any  of  our  speculative  friends,  or  to  any  per- 
son of  higher  rank." 

Lord  Shelburne  does  not  mention  another 
good  reason  for  this  choice.  In  1777  Oswald 
visited  Paris  and  met  Franklin  and  Ver- 
gennes,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; so  he  was  already  personally  acquainted 
with  the  two  principal  personages  with 
whom  he  was  to  negotiate,  even  before  he 
reached  the  French  capital  in  the  summer  of 
1782.     His    friendliness    for    America    and 
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Americana  probably  this  also  bad  some- 
thing to  <h>  with  his  selection  was  sub 
stantlally  shown  when,  the  year  before,  he 
furnished  ball  for  $250,000  to  his  friend  of 
thirty  years'  standing,  Henry  Laurens,  when, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  latter  was  im- 
prisoned In  the  Tower.  Oswald  could  not 
then  have  foreseen  that  he  and  Laurens 
were,  a  year  later,  to  put  their  names  to  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  their  two  countries. 
It  was  probably  a  cause  of  chagrin  to  the 
former  that  he  could  not  also  sign  the  defini- 
tive treaty  which  was  drawn  up  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1783.  But  his  patron  was  then  out 
of  office.  It  must  have  been  a  balm,  how- 
ever, that  on  the  conclusion  of  the  prelim- 
inary treaty  he  and  Franklin  exchanged  por- 
traits. Two  years  later  Richard  Oswald 
died  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty. 

In  the  midst  of  the  negotiations  the  vener- 
able Oswald  was  joined  by  the  young— he 
was  then  but  twenty-seven— Thomas  Gren- 
ville,  one  of  the  partisans  of  Fox,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  wished  to  get  into 
his  own  hands  this  peace  business.  Ban- 
croft thus  describes  Grenville:  "A  young 
man  of  an  active  and  penetrating  mind,  but 
with  no  experience  in  public  business  and 
a  scant  knowledge  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
his  own  country."  Franklin  took  him  down 
to  Versailles,  "  and  there  the  dismissed  Post- 
master-General for  America,  at  the  request 
of  the  British  Secretary  of  State,  introduced 
the  son  of  the  author  of  the  American  stamp- 
act  as  the  British  plenipotentiary  to  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Bourbon 
King.  Statesmen  at  Paris  and  Vienna  were 
amused  on  hearing  that  the  envoy  of  the 
'  rebel '  colonies  was  become  '  the  intro- 
ductor '  of  the  representative  of  Great  Brit- 
ain at  the  court  or  Versailles." 

Though  Thomas  Grenville  was  prepossess- 
ing in  person,  a  good  speaker  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  at  twenty-five,  he  is  best 
known  to-day,  probably,  as  a  book  collector. 
He  was  wont  to  say  that  when  in  the 
guards,  he  bid  at  a  sale  against  a  whole 
bench  of  bishops  for  some  scarce  edition  of 
the  Bible.  He  became  a  trusteee  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  which,  on  his  death,  received 
some  20,000  volumes,  valued  at  $250,000. 
His  part  in  these  peace  negotiations  was, 


however,  not  so  honorable  to  his  memory, 
lie  was  Fox's  agent  trying  to  offset  Shel- 
burne.  But  his  efforts  failed  and  his  name 
cannot  fairly  be  associated  with  the  treaty 
of  peace. 

Early  in  the  business  Lord  Shelburne 
strengthened  the  British  commission  by 
transferring  from  Brussels,  where  be  was 
Minister,  to  Paris,  another  young  man— this 
time  twenty-nine  years  old-Alleyne  Fitz- 
herbert,  who  was  known  later  as  Baron  St. 
Helens.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  diplomat 
of  consummate  prudence  and  quiet,  polished 
manners.  A  peculiarity  of  his  was  that, 
though  a  man  of  delicate  health,  he  declared 
he  could  not  live  elsewhere  than  in  London 
and  so  dwelt  in  Grafton  Street  all  the  year 
round.  Another  rather  notable  fact  in  his 
biography  is  that  on  July  16,  1797,  his 
house,  containing  everything  he  possessed, 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  and  he  himself 
narrowly  escaped  premature  death.  He  lost 
on  this  occasion  every  scrap  of  paper  he 
ever  had,  all  his  books  and  many  fine  pic- 
tures, prints  and  drawings. 

The  fourth  English  commissioner  was 
Henry  Strachey,  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
who  joined  Oswald  in  October,  Grenville,  in 
the  meantime,  having  returned  to  London. 
But  throughout  these  various  comings  and 
goings  Oswald  remained  at  his  post,  and  to 
him  belongs  the  principal  honor  of  having 
carried  through  the  English  side  of  the  nego- 
tiation. 

After  Franklin,  Jay  was  the  most  active 
member  on  the  American  side.  He  reached 
Paris  on  June  23,  ill.  Oswald  said  of  him: 
"  A  sensible  man  of  plain  yet  civil  man- 
ners, and  of  a  calm,  obliging  temper,"  but 
adds  that  "  my  great  expectations  from  my 
conversation  with  Franklin  were  damped 
by  the  unpleasant  reception  from  Jay." 
Bancroft  remarks  of  him:  "He  surpassed 
Franklin  in  enlarging  on  the  obligations  and 
the  gratitude  due  from  the  United  States  to 
France."  At  first  he  refused  to  proceed  with 
the  business  "  unless  independence  was  pre- 
viously so  acknowledged  as  to  be  entirely 
distinct  and  unconnected  with  the  treaty." 
But  finally  Jay  consented  to  negotiate  if  he 
and  his  colleagues  should  be  styled  "commis- 
sioners and  persons  vested  with  equal  pow- 
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ers  by  and  on  the  part  of  the  thirteen  United 
states  of  America."  All  this  caused  a 
month's  delay,  but  Jay  having  gained  his 
point,  the  affair  moved  along  rapidly.  "  Jay, 
who  was  a  skillful  lawyer,  and  was  now  re- 
solved '  never  to  set  his  name  to  a  peace 
that  did  not  secure  the  fisheries'  [meaning 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries]  drew  up  the 
articles." 

On  October  20  John  Adams,  head  of  the 
commission,  arrived.  Bancroft  says  of  him 
in  this  connection:  "  It  had  been  the  proud- 
est moment  of  his  life  when  he  received 
from  Congress  the  commission  of  sole  pleni- 
potentiary for  negotiating  peace  and  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  year  in  which  he  was  deprived 
of  it  he  has  himself  described  as  '  the  most 
anxious  and  mortifying  year  of  my  whole 
life.'  He  ascribed  the  change  in  part  to  the 
French  Government,  in  part  to  Franklin." 
He  never  forgave  the  latter. 

On  October  30  the  three  American  com- 
missioners present  in  Paris  met  the  two 
English  commissioners— OswTald  and  Stra- 
chey— and  during  four  days  they  discussed 
the  unsettled  points  of  the  treaty.  Just  a 
month  later,  at  the  end  of  November,  the 
three — Fitzherbert  had  now  joined  his  col- 
leagues—English negotiators  met  the  four— 
Laurens  now  appeared  with  the  Americans 
for  the  first  time— at  Jay's  apartments,  and 
on  November  30,  1782,  the  provisional  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed,  which,  as  Bancroft 
says, 

"  Ruled  the  fate  of  a  hemisphere,  and  which 
was  mainly  due  to  Lord  Shelburne  and  his 
early  and  never-failing  confidence  in  '  the  com- 
prehensive understanding  and  character  of 
Franklin.'  Friends  of  Franklin  gathered  around 
him ;  and  as  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
kissed  him  for  joy,  '  My  friend,'  said  Franklin, 
'  could  I  have  hoped  at  such  an  age  to  have  en- 
joyed so  much  happiness?'" 

The  Paris  Congress  of  1856,  which  closed 
the  Crimean  war,  opened  on  February  25, 
under  the  presidency  of  Count  Walewski, 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
other  representative  of  France  was  M.  de 
Bourqueney.  Oddly  enough,  both  had  made 
reputations  as  journalists  before  they  be- 
came diplomats.    The  other  plenipotentiaries 


began  to.  arrive  toward  the  middle  of  the 
month.  The  one  who  attracted  the  most  at- 
tention was,  perhaps,  the  Russian  represent- 
ative, Count  Orloff.  He  bore  an  illustrious 
name  and  was  loaded  with  dignities  as  well 
as  years.  He  was  very  conspicuous  because 
of  his  lofty  stature,  and  there  was  a  grand  air 
about  him  that  captivated  the  eye.  Scarcely 
had  he  put  foot  in  Paris  when  he  pronounced 
a  hoii  mot  which  went  from  mouth  to  mouth 
and  gave  him  a  position  at  once.  "  Do  you 
bring  us  peace,  Count?  "  asked  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  111,  at  the  moment  of  the  opening 
of  the  Congress.  "  Sire,"  was  the  quick  and 
clever  reply,  "  I  have  come  to  find  it." 

Scattered  through  the  memoirs  of  the 
time  we  find  many  references  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  Of  the  Austrian  en- 
voy, von  Buol,  Bismarck  remarked:  "  I 
should  like  for  one  hour  in  my  life  to  be  the 
great  man  that  Buol  imagines  himself  to  be 
every  day,  and  then  my  claim  to  glory 
would  be  forever  established  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man."  Greville's  "  Memoirs "  af- 
ford us  many  interesting  glimpses  of  the 
Congress  and  its  members.  Thus,  speaking 
of  Ali  Pasha,  he  says:  "  A  Turk  comme  il  y 
en  a  pen.  He  is  a  very  little,  dark,  spare, 
mild-looking  man,  speaks  French  perfectly, 
and  is  exceedingly  clever,  well-informed,  en- 
lightened and  honorable."  To  Baron  Brun- 
now,  Count  Orloff 's  colleague,  Lord  Clarendon 
said:  "You  were  in  England  long  enough 
[he  was  Minister  there  several  years]  to 
know  what  a  special  pleader  is;  well,  if  all 
other  trades  should  fail  you,  take  to  that." 
And  Brunnow  returned  the  compliment  in 
these  words,  referring  to  the  English  en- 
voys: "They  should  move  toward  peace 
and  not  advance  one  step  only  to  retreat 
two."  Orloff  was  as  severe  on  the  whole 
Austrian  delegation  as  Bismarck  had  been 
on  one  of  them.  "  They  talk  as  if  they  had 
taken  Sebastopol,"  the  Count  said  one  day. 

The  meetings  of  the  Congress  took  place 
every  other  day,  beginning  at  one,  and  gen- 
erally lasted  about  four  hours.  As  is  the 
case  to-day  with  the. reunions  of  the  Span- 
ish-American Peace  Commission,  the  great- 
est secrecy  surrounded  the  discussions. 
Then  as  now  the  members  would  reveal 
nothing,  though  much  ingenuity  was  often 
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shown  then  as  now  to  penetrate  the  mystery. 
Thus,  at  a  dinner  given  in  honor  of  Count 
Orloff,  the  host  tried  to  get  him  to  speak  on 
the  subject,  and  put  to  him  this  apparently 
very  innocent  question:  "Count,  Bhallwelong 
enjoy  the  honor  of  having  you  with  us?" 
"  (Test  selon"  was  the  curt  and  highly  diplo- 
matic response. 

Lord  Cowley,  then  British  Ambassador  to 
Paris,  had  been  opposed  to  having  the  con- 
ference held  in  Paris,  where  there  were  too 
many  amusements,  outside  occupations  and 
intrigues.  He  wished  the  meeting  in  some 
dull  German  town  where  the  members  could 
apply  themselves  vigorously  to  the  work  in 
hand  and  finish  it  up  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly. But  even  as  it  was,  much  labor  was 
accomplished  and  many  permanent  results 
obtained.  In  the  first  place,  this  Paris  Con- 
gress guaranteed  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  Turkey,  crowning  the  moral  guar- 
antee by  the  great  fact  of  the  neutralization 
of  the  Black  Sea.  The  second  important 
consequence  of  this  Congress  was  the  rup- 
ture of  the  Holy  Alliance,  between  Russia, 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  relations  of  France  with  England  and 
the  other  Powers  which  had  long  been  her 
enemies.  At  this  moment  all  the  nations 
which  played  a  part  in  European  politics 
were  found  united  around  France  at  the 
French  capital.  This  situation  raised  the 
Second  Empire  to  a  point  which  it  never 
subsequently  attained. 

The  members  of  the  Congress  were  much 
feted.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  was  par- 
ticularly gracious  to  them  all,  and  all  sought 
to  win  his  favor.  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Brit- 
ish envoy,  said  at  this  time  of  Napoleon  III: 
"I  am  delighted  with  him  and  like  him  better 
and  better  every  time  I  see  him."  From  the 
14th  to  the  18th  of  March  no  sittings  were 
held,  and  on  the  16th  the  Prince  Imperial 
was  born.  The  universal  rejoicing  over  this 
auspicious  event,  which,  however,  ended  so 
tragically,  is  strikingly  revealed  by  running 
over  the  catalogue  of  the  National  Library 
for  1856.  The  number  of  addresses  and 
poems  which  the  birth  of  this  unfortunate 
child  called  forth  seems  astounding  when 
viewed  at  this  distance.  And  the  homage 
paid  to  the  happy  Imperial  couple  by  the 


members  of  the  Congress  was  not  the  least 

COnsplCUOUfi   and    least,   appreciated   of   these 

many  flattering  attentions. 

On  Sunday,  March  80th,  1856,  at  2  p.m.,  the 
cannon  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  an- 
nounced the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
The  act  was  done  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  one 
o'clock.  About  four  appeared  a  second  edition 
of  the  Monitcur  containing  the  official  procla- 
mation of  the  fact.  The  news  produced  the 
greatest  satisfaction  throughout  the  city. 
Houses  were  decorated  with  flags  and  pub- 
lic and  private  buildings  were  illuminated. 
The  envoys  signed  their  names  alphabetic- 
ally and  the  whole  operation  took  two 
hours;  for  besides  having  to  put  their  sig- 
nature at  the  end  of  each  protocol,  their  in- 
itials had  to  be  added  three  or  four  hundred 
times  throughout  the  documents.  This  la- 
borious work  accomplished,  the  members  of 
the  Congress  called  in  a  body  on  the  Em- 
peror at  the  Tuileries.  It  was  remembered 
that  this  was  the  forty-second  anniversary 
of  the  day  when,  after  the  fall  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  the  allies  appeared  on  the  hills  of 
Moutmartre  and  took  possession  of  Paris; 
and  now  was  brought  to  a  close  a  wrar  in 
which  France  had  as  allies  most  of  the  coun- 
tries which  fought  against  her  then.  The 
Emperor  triumphed  modestly.  He  was  in 
the  best  of  spirits  and  made  all  feel  that 
there  were  neither  vanquished  nor  van- 
quishers. 

Still  another  Congress  came  near  being 
convened  in  Paris  during  the  Second  Em- 
pire. In  February,  1863,  at  the  time  of  the 
Polish  insurrection,  Napoleon  III  proposed 
to  England  and  Austria  that  the  three  Pow- 
ers meet  at  Paris.  If  this  proposal  had  been 
acted  upon,  such  a  reunion  would  probably 
have  ended  in  the  sending  of  a  common  note 
to  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  Austria  did 
not  appear  adverse  to  the  proposition,  but 
subordinated  her  acceptance  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. England,  however,  declined,  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for 
each  country  to  make  separately  any  repre- 
sentation thought  advisable,  and  the  pro- 
posed Congress,  which  might  have  brought 
the  Polish  question  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion, did  not  take  place. 

It  will  have  been  seen  by  the  foregoing 
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hasty  glance  at  these  Paris  Congresses  of 
the  past  that  in  many  respects  they  resemble 
one  another.  And  after  watching  during  the 
past  month  the  proceedings  of  the  present 
Congress,    I    am    convinced    that    when    its 


work  is  ended  and  its  history  written,  its 
likeness  to  its  predecessors  will  ho  found  to 
be  closer,  in  more  ways  than  one,  than  most 
people  would  imagine. 

Paris,  France. 


THE    PROBLEM    OF    CHURCH    ATTENDANCE. 

BY    PROF.     BENJAMIN    W.     BACON,     D.D., 
Of  Yale  University. 


It  is  very  obvious  to  all,  even  without  the 
aid  of  statistics,  that  attendance  at  divine 
service,  if  not  in  actual  and  permanent  de- 
cline in  this  country,  is  at  least  in  a  transi- 
tion stage.  The  early  colonial  laws  made  at- 
tendance compulsory.  Cavalier  Virginia  was 
even  stricter  than  Puritan  New  England. 
In  both  absence  from  divine  service  was 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  In 
Virginia  the  penalty  for  the  third  offense 
was  death. 

After  the  abolition  of  all  legal  compulsion 
public  sentiment  and  a  sense  of  duty  in  a 
measure  took  its  place.  In  nothing  was  the 
stern  Puritan  conscience  so  thoroughly  at 
home  as  in  the  well-nigh  Rabbinic  observ- 
ance of  the  day  still  held  by  most  to  be  the 
legal  heir  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  In  the 
best  and  purest  minds  public  worship  was 
felt  to  be  a  duty  owed  to  God  in  the  same 
sense  as  appears  perennially  in  the  Thanks- 
giving proclamations  of  our  Presidents  and 
Governors.  The  bare,  severe  simplicity  of 
the  Calvinistic  order  of  worship,  with  its 
long  prayer  and  still  longer  sermon,  relieved 
only  on  the  part  of  the  congregation  by  the 
singing  of  two  or  three  psalms  or  hymns, 
and  possibly  in  recent  times  by  the  ungov- 
erned  "  music  "  of  choir  and  organ,  were  far 
less  suited  to  foster  this  idea  of  worship  of- 
fered by  the  people  to  God  than  the  ritual 
of  the  Church  of  England;  and  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  next  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  where  the  sense  of  the 
duty  of  public  worship  is  maintained  by 
means  of  a  fixed  ecclesiastical  penalty,  it  is 
most  distinctly  felt  in  the  Episcopal,  or  other 
liturgical  Churches. 

Among  the  less  high-minded  and  conscien- 
tious  attendance   at    "  meeting "    was   long 


maintained  by  considerations  of  social  stand- 
ing. In  the  New  England  village,  and  to  a 
less  degree  even  in  the  great  cities,  it  is  still 
hardly  respectable  not  to  attend  church. 
But  whether  desirable  or  not,  this  social  sub- 
stitute for  conscience  is  fast  disappearing, 
along  with  the  honorable  and  worthy  prac- 
tice of  the  good  old  times  when  households 
went  as  a  unit  and  sat  together.  The  peo- 
ple have  made  up  their  minds  that  in  future 
the  force  which  impels  them  to  the  church 
must  be  attraction  pure  and  simple,  without 
a  trace  of  compulsion,  direct  or  indirect; 
and  in  the  Churches  of  Calvinistic  and  re- 
formed type  of  worship  the  ministers  have 
accepted  the  situation. 

The  immediate  results  are  undeniably  un- 
fortunate. The  mere  falling  off  in  attend- 
ance would  be  comparatively  a  slight  mat- 
ter; few  clergymen  care  to  address  a  con- 
gregation of  unwilling  listeners.  But  a  far 
more  serious  matter  is  the  gradual  change 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  mutual  relation 
of  minister  and  worshiper— or  rather  let  us 
call  the  latter  by  the  name  which  too  often 
alone    befits   him— pew-holder   or    auditor. 

The  necessity  of  furnishing  "  attractions," 
often  in  keen  competition  with  rivals,  has 
been  in  many  respects  disastrous  to  the 
American  pulpit,  for  the  same  reason  which 
operates  still  more  visibly  upon  the  press. 
Sensationalism  in  its  grosser  forms  is  often 
rebuked,  but  one  may  well  question  whether 
on  the  whole  it  is  not  on  the  increase.  If 
the  whole  management  of  the  church  is 
avowedly  placed,  as  we  usually  find  it,  upon 
the  basis  of  competition  for  public  patron- 
age, there  are  few  instances  indeed  in  which 
the  steady  pull  of  the  ever-present  necessity 
to  fill  the  seats  will  not  show  itself  sooner  or 
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later  in  the  choir-lofi  if  not  in  the  pulpit. 
The  aame  of  widest  notoriety  among  us 
stands  everywhere  among  the  judicious  for 
the  decline  of  the  American  pulpit  since 
Beecher  toward  a  commonplace  sensational- 
ism; and  there  are  others  to  whom  the  idea 
seems  strange  that  a  minister's  part  may  be 
better  done  in  filling  the  heads  and  hearts  of 
a  few  that  have  come  "  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing after  righteousness  "  than  in  filling  the 
seats  of  a  vast  auditorium  with  a  multitude 
that  have  come  for  froth  and  fume,  and  who 
get  what  they  came  for. 

The  number  is  greater  still  to  whom  the 
pulpit  may  be  sacred,  but  the  choir  is  mere 
bait  for  the  ministerial  drag-net.  When  pure 
ignorance  or  indifference  does  not  deliber- 
ately pervert  the  functions  of  church  music 
from  worship  to  the  functions  of  the  "puller- 
in  "  at  a  cheap  theatre,  the  natural  disposi- 
tion of  choirs  and  music  committees  to  use 
it  simply  to  fill  seats  is  often  limited  only  by 
vague  apprehensions  of  what  minister  or 
people  may  protest  against  as  too  theatrical 
to  be  tolerated. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  obviously  dele- 
terious effects  of  the  change  in  public  sen- 
timent as  to  the  motive  of  church  attend- 
ance, as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  choir 
and  pulpit.  In  accepting  the  role  of  pur- 
veyors to  the  public,  in  competition  with  one 
another,  if  not  confessedly  with  the  general 
places  of  amusement,  ministers  have  put 
themselves  in  a  position  such  that  they  can- 
not be  surprised  when  newspapers  speak  of 
their  congregations  as  "  audiences,"  their 
praise  services  as  "  musical  entertainments," 
and  their  prayers  as  "  the  most  eloquent 
ever  offered  to  a  Boston  audience." 

But  it  is  by  no  means  in  the  chancel  and 
choir-loft  alone  that  the  harm  is  progress- 
ing. If  it  is  the  business  of  minister  and 
choir  to  attract,  it  will  be  that  of  the  occu- 
pant of  the  pew  to  be  attracted.  To  draw 
him  from  home  at  all,  the  service  must  be 
made  more  entertaining  than  the  Sunday 
newspaper.  The  music  must  compare  fairly 
well  with  the  concert  platform,  and  the  ser- 
mon must  be  clever  and,  above  all  things, 
short.  On  condition  that  things  shall  be 
adapted  to  his  taste  in  these  respects,  and 
that  he  shall  not  be  bored  with  too  much  of 
what   he   regards   as  the   needless   encum- 


brances  of  prayers,  hymns  and  other  acts  ol 

worship,  the  head  of  the  household  will  con 
sen:  10  sit  for  an  hour  every  other  Sunday 
with  the  women  and  older  children.  Is  he 
to  blame  for  his  conception  of  the  worth  of 
public  prayer  and  worship,  when  multitudes 
of  the  shepherds  of  the  flock  are  guilty  of 
habitually  referring  to  the  acts  of  worship 
which  customarily  precede  their  own  Sun- 
day harangues  as  "  the  preliminary  "  or  "  In- 
troductory services?" 

But  granted  that  these  evils  are  apparent, 
even  increasingly  apparent,  since  the  church 
has  begun  to  step  dowrn  to  the  level  of  com- 
petition as  a  purveyor  to  the  public  side  by 
side  with  the  theatre,  lecture-room  and  con- 
cert hall— granted  that  it  will  inevitably 
have  its  effect  on  preaching  and  music  as  a 
constant  temptation  to  men-pleasing  and  on 
the  worshiper  to  transform  him  into  a 
critic  or  patron  whose  favor  is  solicited— 
what  shall  be  done  about  it?  Is  there  no 
remedy? 

Certainly  not  in  the  attempt  to  go  back- 
ward toward  compulsion.  The  attempt  to 
fix  a  penalty,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  social, 
whether  a  present  inconvenience  or  social 
discredit,  or  a  threat  of  something  worse  in 
the  world  to  come,  will  only  be  resented.  The 
decision  of  public  sentiment  is  as  true  as  it 
is  unalterable.  The  motive  for  church  at- 
tendance henceforth  must  be  attraction.  It 
cannot  be  compulsion,  direct  or  indirect. 
But  what  kind  of  attraction?  That  is  where 
the  whole  subject  of  Christian  Worship  and 
Ecclesiastical  Art  comes  in. 

In  America,  as  throughout  Christendom, 
there  are  two  types  of  Christian  worship— I 
may  call  them  the  liturgical  and  the  evangel- 
istic—each of  which  is  the  creation  of  a  deep 
and  vital  sentiment  of  human  nature,  re- 
sponding to  a  want  as  really  existent  to-day 
as  ever.  The  cry  of  the  modern  multitude, 
which  now  rules  the  world  more  completely 
than  in  the  days  of  the  Caesars,  is  still 
panem  et  circenses  I — first  a  living,  then 
amusement.  In  proportion  as  the  struggle  for 
daily  bread  grows  less  keen  with  the  masses 
the  cry  for  amusement  grows  louder  and 
shriller,  till  it  seems  to  silence  all  else.  But 
there  is  beneath  all  a  deep  undertone  that 
calls  for  something  higher  and  better.  The 
less  the  church  turns  aside  from  its  real 
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business  to  attract  the  multitude  with  gaudy 
wares  which  it  flatters  itself  serve  only  to  at- 
tract custom  toward  its  worthier  goods,  the 
better  for  its  standing,  its  reputation,  its 
real  beneficence.  The  ritualistic  churches, 
with  their  solemn  and  impressive  liturgy, 
steadfastly  maintaining  their  ideal  of  public 
worship,  need  no  "  attraction "  other  than 
the  solemnity  of  a  service  which  in  all  its 
stateliness  gives  varied  voice  to  the  emotions 
of  the  human  heart  bowed  in  awe  before  its 
Creator.  Let  the  thousand  forms  and  cere- 
monies be  but  instinct  with  genuine  life,  a 
meaning  in  which  the  worshiper  can  join 
and  sympathize,  till  the  unvoiced  prayers  of 
a  thousand  hearts  are  bound  up  as  one,  ris- 
ing on  clouds  of  incense  up  to  God,  and  the 
threat  of  penance  will  no  more  be  needed  to 
fill  the  house  with  such  as  come  to  worship 
in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Or  let  the  tossing,  careless  sea  of  humanity 
find  in  its  midst  a  preacher  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  let  it  find  a  structure 
as  bare  as  Puritan  asceticism  can  make  it, 
but  where  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  the  voice 
of  one  who  has  had  converse  with  the  Eter- 
nal Spirit  of  Righteousness  and  Truth  is  up- 
lifted in  earnest  words  that  feed  the  hunger 
of  the  soul;  that  service  need  not  lack  for 
hearers.  There  are  plenty  that  "  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,"  even  in  our  day. 


There  are  enough  to  whom  the  noble  chor- 
ales  of  Lather  or  the  simple  strains  of 
Watts  and  Wesley  rising  from  unpractical 
bosoms  thai  throb  with  simple  but  genuine 
emotion  is  grander  music  than  opera  or  01:1 
torio.  If  there  are  hosts  of  [diem  whom  we 
may  entice  into  the  churches  for  an  hour  till 
they  drift  elsewhere  in  their  search  tor 
amusement,  there  are  also  others  the  quality 
of  whose  attention  may  perhaps  make  up  for 
lesser  numbers,  who  will  be  attracted  where 
they  know  they  will  hear  from  the  pulpit 
simply  and  only  a  plain  way  of  salvation 
from  sin  and  death,  and  from  choir  and  con- 
gregation simply  and  only  the  heartfelt  ut- 
terance of  supplication  and  thanksgiving  to 
God.  But  whether  the  service  be  of  the  rude 
simplicity  of  the  evangelistic  type,  or  rich 
with  the  symbolism  of  the  most  elaborate  rit- 
ual, so  long  as  it  be  instinct  with  religious 
life  entered  into  by  the  people,  the  church 
need  not  fear  the  result  of  being  thrown 
upon  her  own  resources  to  find  her  worship- 
ers. She  will  best  attract  by  her  own  and 
not  by  borrowed  finery.  The  fundamental 
condition  of  true  Christian  worship  and 
ecclesiastical  art,  even  to  attain  the  low  aim 
of  attracting  the  multitude,  is  that  it  shall 
be  offered  to  God  and  not  to  the  people. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE   BUREAU   OF   PENSIONS    UNDER   THREE 
ADMINISTRATIONS.— II. 


BY    G.     C. 
Chief  of  Division, 

More  claims  might  be  adjudicated  but  for 
the  custom  of  Congressmen  calling  for  the 
status  of  claims  filed  by  their  constituents. 
Nearly  as  much  time  is  required  for  an  ex- 
aminer to  notify  a  Congressman  that  the 
claim  awaits  either  evidence  to  establish  it, 
or  a  medical  examination  certificate,  as  to 
prepare  a  claim  for  submission  to  the  Board 
of  Review  for  final  adjudication— 199,718 
such  calls  have  been  made  during  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  the  time 
of  three-fourths  of  the  examiners  is  occu- 


KNIFFIN, 
Bureau  of  Pensions. 

pied  in  replying  to  calls  of  this  character.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  nearly  double  the  number 
of  claims  might  be  disposed  of  but  for  this 
useless  expenditure  of  time.  The  ratio  of 
claims  allowed  to  those  rejected  by  the  late 
Administration  was  thirty-seven  per  cent, 
allowed  to  sixty-three  per  cent,  rejected  dur- 
ing the  years  1894,  1895  and  1896.  During 
the  past  fifteen  months,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  claims 
adjudicated  were  those  that  had  been  re- 
jected or  dropped  by  a  former  administra- 
tion, fifty-four  per  cent,  have  been  allowed 
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and  tarty-six  per  cent,  rejected.  Muny  of 
the  latter  have  been  rejected  because  of  un- 
favorable reports  by  the  boards  of  surgeons 
in  which  no  disability  is  shown  to  exist.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  boards  were 
not  appointed  by  the  present  Commissioner, 
and  while  they  are  protected  by  the  Civil 
Service  rules  they  must  remain  in  office. 

The  purging  of  the  list  of  Pension  Attor- 
neys finds  little  sympathy  in  the  minds  of 
those  claimants  who  somehow  connect  this 
praiseworthy  attempt  to  separate  the  honest 
from  the  rascally  attorneys    with  their  own 
failure    to    receive    pension.     On    assuming 
control  of  the  Pension  Bureau   Mr.   Evans 
found  that  the  work  of  reformation  of  its 
practice  might  well  begin  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  claims  for  its  adjudication  by  attor- 
neys.   Frauds  innumerable  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  preparation  of  evidence.    Sub- 
ornation of  witnesses,  forgery  and  dishon- 
esty in  various  forms  were  charged  against 
them.    Over  eight  hundred  have  been  dis- 
barred from  practice,   and  several  are  ex- 
piating their  crimes  behind  prison  walls.    To 
purge  the  list  and  draw  a  line  between  the 
honest    law-abiding    attorneys    and    those 
whose  sole  idea  of  attorneyship  was  private 
gain    has  required  the  utmost  firmness  on 
the  part  of  the  capable  head  of  the  criminal 
branch  of  the  Law  Division,  aided  by  the 
most  alert  special  examiners. 

The  records  of  this  investigation  abound 
in  instances  of  glaring  fraud  in  which  the 
claimant  appears  as  an  innocent  party,  and 
who,  if  on  re  examination  of  his  claim  is 
found  to  be  entitled  to  the  pension,  is  not 
allowed  to  suffer  for  the  crime  of  his  attor- 
ney. While  there  are  many  notable  excep- 
tions, the  claim  agent  bears  little  likeness 
to  the  attorney-at-law.  In  fact,  he  may 
know  nothing  about  law  or  anything  else. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  write  a  legible  hand 
or  to  spell  one-half  of  the  words  in  an  affi- 
davit correctly.  There  is  absolutely  no  bar 
to  the  admission  to  practice  as  a  claim  agent 
of  any  man  or  woman,  white,  black  or  saddle 
colored,  who  can  furnish  a  certificate  from  a 
judge  of  a  United  States,  State  or  Terri- 
torial court,  authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the 
court,  that  he  or  she  "  is  of  good  moral  char- 
acter and  of  good  repute,  and  competent  to 
assist  claimants  in  the  prosecution  of  their 


claims,"  and  who  will  take  the  oath  of  allo- 
wance to  the  United  Stat.-. 

An  attorney-at  law    who  desires  to  repre- 
sent claimants  before  the  Department  of  the 

Interior  or  Bureau  of  Pensions  must  file  a 
certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the  United  States, 
State  or  Territorial  court,  duly  authenticated 
under  the  seal  of  the  court,  that  he  is  an 
attorney  in  good  standing.  According  to  the 
strict  interpretation  of  the  regulations  gov- 
erning the  admission  of  attorneys  or  agents 
none  but  persons  of  good  character  and  fair 
intellectual  ability  could  be  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  Bureau;  but  the  facts  are 
against  the  inference. 

That  the  pensioners  suffer  in  public  estima- 
tion by  the  fraudulent  practices  of  pension 
attorneys  or  agents  is  a  fact  well  known  to 
the  Office.  That  the  honest  attorneys,  and 
there  are  many  of  them,  suffer  in  reputation 
by  being  classed  with  them  goes  without 
saying. 

If  there  is  a  stain  upon  the  pension  roll  it 
has  generally  been  placed  there  by  the  de- 
liberate villainy  of  the  attorney  or  agent  and 
not  by  the  soldier.  Through  importunity 
and  false  representations  of  the  provisions 
of  the  pension  laws  the  unscrupulous  attor- 
ney has  worked  upon  the  needy  soldier  and 
induced  him  to  file  an  application  for  pen- 
sion, or  for  increase  of  pension,  perhaps 
naming  a  new  disability  which  has  made 
its  appearance  with  advancing  years.  He 
is  easily  influenced  to  believe,  and  assert, 
that  it  is  of  service  origin,  or  a  result  of 
service  disability,  for  which  he  is  already 
pensioned. 

Having  secured  the  signature  of  the  sol- 
dier before  a  notary,  the  attorney  applies 
himself  to  obtaining  the  requisite  proof. 
Twenty-five  dollars  is  the  price  of  his  serv- 
ice, and  the  testimony  of  comrades  the 
means  to  the  end.  Affidavits  skillfully 
worded,  prepared  in  his  office,  are  pre- 
sented to  comrades  for  execution;  appeals 
are  made  to  their  sympathy  for  the  family 
of  the  claimant.  Thirty-five  years  is  a  long 
period  for  the  memory  of  the  soldier  to  carry 
the  diseases  and  injuries  with  which  his 
comrades  were  afflicted. 

The  Government  that  was  saved  by  their 
valor  and  through  their  suffering  is  rich  and 
owes  them  a  debt  it  can  never  repay.    He 
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might  have  had  rheumatism  or  suffered 
from  diarrhea— he  would  have  been  a  strange 
soldier  If  he  did  not;  we  all  had  it  and  a  host 
of  other  diseases  not  mentioned  in  the  appli- 
cation. Perhaps,  being  a  scrupulous  man  as 
to  his  word,  he  declines  to  affix  his  signature 
and  another  one  must  be  sought,  and  often 
sought  in  vain,  for  comrades  are  scarce.  The 
migratory  habits  of  Americans  have  led  them 
to  all  parts  of  the  habitable  earth,  and  the 
reaper  Death  has  been  busy  in  their  ranks; 
but  the  affidavit  must  be  signed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  notary  or  magistrate. 

Not  long  ago  an  attorney  was  arrested  and 
convicted  of  acting  as  both  notary  and  attor- 
ney by  the  simple  process  of  using  an  office 
in  common  with  a  notary,  using  his  seal  and 
forging  his  signature.  Another,  a  wealthy 
and  popular  citizen  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has 


membered  that  much  of  the  work  of  pension 
examination  is  threshing  over  old  straw. 
Claims  which  have  been  rejected  again  and 
again  are  called  up  by  attorneys,  by  the 
presentation  of  alleged  new  testimony;  and 
as  they  meet  the  fate  they  have  often  met 
before,  they  are  counted  to  the  diseredit  of 
the  Office,  and  form  another  count  in  the 
indictment  against  the  Commissioner. 

I  have  been  personally  acquainted  with 
four  Pension  Commissioners,  and  I  am  free 
to  say  that  I  have  never  known  one  more 
fearless  in  discharge  of  his  duty,  or  one  ac- 
tuated by  a  more  honest  desire  for  the  good 
of  the  soldier,  than  is  the  present  Commis- 
sioner. 

This  is  shown  in  practical  acts  for  the  pen- 
sioners' good,  rather  than  in  declamatory 
assertions  of  his  love  for  them.    Their  let- 


recently  been  sentenced  to  five  years  penal     ters  relating  to  their  pending  claims  secure 


servitude  for  forging  the  names  of  widows, 
whose   pensions   had   ceased   by   reason   of 
death   or  remarriage,   to  pension   vouchers, 
thus  securing  their  pensions.    Still  another, 
a  man  of  high  standing  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lived  in  Indiana,  is  under  indict- 
ment  for   personating   a   notary   public   by 
forging   his   name   to   affidavits   in   pension 
claims.    As  the  attorney  was  also  a  notary 
public  a  seal  was  procured  by  the  simple 
process  of  chiseling  his  own  name  out  of  his 
notarial  seal.    The  notary  whose  name  was 
forged  is  a  preacher  and  was  absent  from 
home   holding   camp   meeting   in   Kentucky 
while  this  wickedness  was  going  on. 

The  special  examiner,  against  whom  the 
claimant  has  been  prejudiced  by  attorneys, 
is  in  fact  the  best  friend  an  honest  claimant 
can  have.    It  is  true  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  affiants  sometimes  tends  to  reveal  the 
flimsy  character  of  the  testimony  on  which 
a  claim   for  pension  is  based;  but,   on  the 
other  hand,  in  hundreds  of  cases  claims  are 
allowed  which,  but  for  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented to  furnish  oral  testimony  in  their  sup* 
port,   would   have   been   rejected.    In   point 
of  fact,  claims  are  submitted  for  special  ex- 
amination by  the  Board  of  Review  in  prefer- 
ence to  rejecting  them. 

On  the  whole,  the  soldier  seeking  pension 
has  no  better  friend  than  a  Pension  Office 
examiner,  who  exhausts  every  resource  to 
obtain  the  requisite  proof.    It  must  be  re- 


consideration—2,054,048  letters  have  been 
mailed  during  the  fiscal  year,  against  1,542,- 
101  in  the  preceding  year.  He  has  insisted 
upon  prompt  replies  being  written  to  the  in- 
quiries of  claimants  as  to  the  cause  of  delay 
in  the  adjudication  of  their  claims. 

Under  more  liberal  rulings,  the  ratio  of  al- 
lowed to  rejected  claims  has  increased  sev- 
enteen per  cent.,  calling  for  an  increased  ap- 
propriation of  $850,000,  notwithstanding  the 
dropping  of  three  per  cent,   of  the   names 
upon  the  pension  roll  by  reason  of  death. 
The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  widows' 
pension  tells  the  story  of  the  passing  of  the 
volunteer.    It  must  be  left  to  history  to  re- 
cord his  virtues.    To  this  generation  he  has 
been   so   persistent  in   asserting  his  rights, 
and  so  insistent  upon  recognition,  so  easily 
gulled  by  self-seeking  politicians,  and  mis- 
represented by  such  a  host  of  blatant  orators, 
that  his  detractors  may  be  pardoned  for  re- 
garding him  as  a  greedy  cormorant. 

But  the  account  of  the  Nation  whose  ex- 
istence he  preserved  by  four  years  of  ex- 
posure to  Southern  bullets  and  miasma  is 
rapidly  being  closed.  On  the  part  of  the 
Government  it  can  be  claimed  that  none 
has  ever  dealt  so  generously  with  its  de- 
fenders; that  in  addition  to  pension  laws, 
most  liberal  in  their  provision,  thousands  of 
soldiers  and  their  dependent  relatives  have 
been  pensioned  by  special  acts. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THREE    DECADES    OF  THE  MIKADO'S    REIGN. 


BY    wi 1  II  \.M     i.i.l ,10  I  I     GRIFFIS,    D.  l». 


Tin;  Citff-Fortress  Country,  the  rocky 
archipelago  of  Japan,  lay  wrapped  in  her 
mlt-like  isolation  on  November  3d,  1852, 
when  Mutsnhito,  now  Emperor  oi'  Everlast- 
ing Great  Japan,  was  born  in  Kioto,  the  sa- 
cred city. 

In  chronology  two  dates  are  near  neigh- 
bors. A  Mikado  and  a  Commodore  were 
both  simultaneously  preparing  to  sail  into 
Japanese  history.  The  birth  was  on  the  3d, 
Perry  left  Norfolk  on  the  24th,  of  November. 

Can  fairy  lore  excel  simple  fact  in  marvels 
and  dramatic  interest?  To-day  the  wealth 
of  Japan,  intellectual  and  superior,  her  ideas 
and  spirit,  her  achievements  and  enterprise, 
unsuspected  in  1852,  have  astonished  the 
world.  Least  knowm,  most  marvelous  of  all 
is  the  love  of  the  people  for  the  Mikado,  the 
most  potent  of  all  forces  in  their  history. 
Speaking  broadly,  but  exactly,  the  wealth 
of  art,  the  triumph  of  skill  and  taste,  which 
have  astonished  the  world,  and  powerfully 
influenced  theories  and  practice  in  decora- 
tion, were  already  iu  the  cave;  but  neither 
the  provision  of  abundant  food,  nor  gold, 
nor  silver  was  plenty.  These  food  supplies, 
money,  the  sinews  of  war,  and  the  inven- 
tions of  peace,  and  all  in  undreamed  of 
plenty,  have  come  through  the  magic  of  for- 
eign commerce. 

How  well  I  remember  newspaper  doubts 
as  to  whether  Japan  could  ever  produce  for 
trade  more  than  a  few  curios,  with  a  little 
silk  and  tea.  Still  greater  was  the  skepti- 
cism concerning  lier  intellectual  life  or  value 
to  a  foreign  student.  "  Bah  !  "  said  an  in- 
telligent Englishman,  editor  of  a  Yokohama 
paper.  "  Japanese  history  ?  Clan  fights 
only."  Another,  thought  to  be  a  deep  stu- 
dent, said:  "Japan's  intellectual  resources  ? 
They  are  like  water  in  a  bucket  which  one 
hungry  cow  can  drink  up." 

But  wre  live  in  a  world  more  wonderful 
than  mythology  ever  created,  because  it  is 
God's  world,  not  of  man's  fancy.  The  un- 
foreseen, as  usual,  has  happened.  Kioto  is 
now  an  inland  town,  living  on  memories. 
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Emperor,  court  and  nobles  arc  in  what,  was 
once  the  camp-cily  of  a  great  general,  hold- 
ing sword  and  purse,  and  Yedo  has  become 
the  wonderful  Tokio  of  to-day— its  past  feu 
dal  history  almost  forgotten  in  the  staring 
newness  of  bustling  modern  life,  with  steam 
and  electricity,  coal  smoke  and  dust  and  un- 
osthetic  chimneys.  In  the  Japan  of  my  first 
vision  I  beheld  one  tall  chimney  in  all  the 
empire.  To-day.  a  thousand  affront  the 
sky  and  stain  with  smoke  the  blue  empy- 
rean. Industrialism  has  begun  the  defile- 
ment and  the  ruin  of  one  of  earth's  loveliest 
virgin  landscapes.  The  western  problems 
of  labor  have  tumbled  upon  the  Holy  Coun- 
try. 

Where  are  the  men  and  things  of  old  Japan  V 
Gone  are  Tycoon,  daimios  and  feudalism. 
Vanished  like  mist  is  the  hermit-world. 
Through  assassination  and  slaughter, 
through  rebellions  and  their  crushings  by 
the  new  men  armed  with  the  might  of  elec- 
tricity, steam  and  western  cannon  and  rifles, 
or  in  good  old  age  after  the  toil  and  fever  of 
life  are  over,  the  old  feudalists  and  new 
martyrs  have  alike  passed  away.  Yet,  still 
lives  the  Emperor,  the  one  hundred  and 
tAventy-first  Mikado  of  "  the  line  unbroken 
from  ages  eternal."  The  greatest,  the  least 
suspected  wealth  in  the  Oriental  cave  was 
the  intense  love  of  the  people  for  their  Im- 
perial House,  reawakened  into  new  life  by 
the  preaching  of  those  students  and  apostles 
of  Japan's  new  life,  the  "  Mikado-rever- 
encers." 

These  are  the  dates  that  stand  as  land- 
marks: Born  November  3d,  1852,  declared 
heir  apparent  November  10th,  1860,  Mut- 
suhito  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne 
February  13th,  1867.  In  Kioto,  April  6th, 
1868,  the  American  leaven  brought  by  Perry 
and  Harris  had  begun  its  work.  The  Yedo 
cage  of  compulsion  once  opened,  the  clans 
flew  and  gathered  in  Kioto.  The  Tycoon 
had  resigned  and  his  office  been  abolished. 
The  new  men  of  ability,  vision  and  service, 
students    of   Dutch    and    English,    were   in 
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charge  of  things.  At  their  direction  the 
boy  Mikado  took  solemn  oath  to  reform  the 
empire,  invite  foreign  men  of  talent  to  help, 
form  representative  institutions,  to  make 
righteousness  and  not  precedent  the  rule  of 
government.  This  oath  made  New  Japan. 
It  is  the  soul  of  the  written  instrument  of 
1889. 

The  "  coronation,"  with  regalia  of  mirror, 
crystal  ball  and  sword,  took  place  October 


12th,  18G8.  Early  in  1801)  the  capital  was 
established  in  Tokio,  and  then  began  those 
groat  reforms  culminating  in  the  constitu- 
tion promulgated  February  11th,  1889.  The 
life  of  the  Emperor,  now  only  forty-six 
years  old,  covers  the  whole  span  of  time 
from  Terry's  movement  to  this  year  of 
Meiji  or  Enlightened  Civilization  the  thir- 
tieth,   .la pan  is  still  the  land  of  hope. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FERNANDO    PO— A    SPANISH    PRISON. 

BY    COL.     W.     WINTHROP,     U.     S.     A. 


One  of  the  most  authoritative  and  graphic 
of  the  writers  on  Cuba,  Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai, 
who,  after  having  served  as  our  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Madrid,  visited  Cuba  as  a 
Special  Correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  to  witness  and  report  upon  the  Wey- 
lerizing  of  that  unfortunate  island,  declares, 
in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  as  follows: 

"  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  [the  civil 
war  in  Cuba]  at  least  ten  thousand  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  Cuba  have  been  torn 
from  their  families,  without  charge  or  explana- 
tion, and  sentenced  to  exile,  generally  for  life, 
to  the  filthy,  overcrowded  galeras  of  Ceuta, 
or  the  deadly  swamps  of  Fernando  Po,  in  com- 
parison with  which  places  Siberia  is  a  terres- 
trial paradise.  I  cannot  recall  a  single  Cuban 
family  of  prominence  that  does  not  mourn  as 
dead  at  least  one  member  banished  to  these 
penal  settlements.  With  a  good  constitution 
and  plenty  of  money  to  bribe  the  jailers  it  is 
possible  to  survive  in  Ceuta,  but  no  one  comes 
back  from  Fernando  Po." 

Our  Government  may  well  instruct  its 
Peace  Commissioners  to  provide  for  the  lib- 
eration of  any  such  Cuban  prisoners  of 
State  as  may  still  be  confined  there. 

The  Island  of  Fernando  Po  is  situated  off 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Bight  of 
Biafra,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  main- 
land, in  3  degrees,  12  minutes  north  latitude, 
and  3  degrees,  48  minutes  east  longitude. 
It  is  about  forty  miles  long,  from  NNE  to 
SSW,  by  about  half  that  distance  broad.  Its 
name — in  the  original  Fernao  Do  Pao — is 
that  of  the  Portuguese  navigator  who  dis- 
covered it  in  1471.  In  1778  the  Portuguese 
exchanged    it    with  Spain    "  for    the    little 


island  of  Catalina  and  the  colony  of  Sacra- 
mento in  South  America,"*  but  the  Spaniards 
soon  relinquished  their  possession — in  1782. 
In  1827  the  English  Government,  with  the 
acquiescence  of  Spain,  occupied  the  island 
and  formed  a  settlement  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity, which  they  called  "  Port  Clarence." 
Here  a  cove— apparently  the  crater  of  a  sub- 
merged volcano— serves  as  a  deep  and  ex- 
cellent harbor,  said  to  be,  perhaps,  the  best 
on  the  West  Coast,  except  that  of  Gaboon. 
This  harbor  was  for  a  few  years  utilized  as 
a  station  for  ships  of  war  sent  out  to  watch 
the  African  slave  trade.  But  the  English 
found  the  locality  so  unhealthy  that  they 
abandoned  in  1834,  tho  their  vessels 
still  call  there  for  palm  oil;  the  commerce  of 
the  island  being  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Eng- 
lish and  Portuguese  traders.  And  English 
steamers,  as  also  American,  sometimes  coal 
there. 

In  1844  me  Spanish  resumed  possession, 
changing  the  name  of  Port  Clarence  to 
Puerto  de  Isabel.  The  colony  which  they 
then  planted  was  greatly  reduced  by  fevers, 
many  dying;  but  they  have  since  continued 
to  exercise  dominion  over  the  island,  main- 
taining a  Governor  and  a  small  garrison. 
In  1858  the  authorities  practically  expelled 
certain  Baptist  missionaries,  who  had  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  island  during  the 
English  occupation,  and  whose  deportation 
induced  at  the  time  considerable  comment. 
Compelled  to  desist  from  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  they  transferred  themselves  to 

♦"Travels  (in  West  Africa."  Mary  H.  Kingsley. 
London,  1897. 
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a  ])oint  on  the  main  hind,  on  Amboise  Bay, 
at  the  base  of  the  Cameroon  Mountains. 
They  would  appear,  however,  to  have  sacri- 
ficed no  material  opportunities  for  useful- 
ness in  so  doing.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Hutchinson,  British  Consul,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: "  Altho  the  Baptist  missionaries 
have  labored  with  zeal  among  them  "  (viz  , 
the  natives  of  the  island,  called  the  Bubis  or 
Boobees— who  recall  our  own  term  booby, 
which  is  indeed  a  Spanish  word),  "  for  a 
period  of  seventeen  years "  (from  1841  to 
1858),  "  the  influences  of  their  teaching  have 
had  no  effect  in  Christianizing,  or  civilizing, 
or  even  humanizing,  a  single  individual  of 
the  tribe.  And  a  more  recent  authority* 
refers  to  them  as  "  a  tribe  repulsive  in  ap- 
pearance, whom  it  seems  impossible  to  civil- 
ize." Perhaps  the  Catholic  missionaries 
have  made  more  impression  upon  them  than 
their  Protestant  predecessors. 

These  Bubis-,  who  are  jealously  hostile  to 
Europeans,  comprise  nearly  nine-tenths  of 
the  entire  population— about  15,000— of  the 
island.  The  rest  is  mostly  made  up  of  half- 
breed  Portuguese,  negroes  formerly  freed  by 
the  English,  and  a  small  contingent,  mainly 
official  and  military,  or  ecclesiastical,  of 
Spanish.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  po- 
litical prisoners  interned  here,  whose  exact 
number  is  not  known.  Among  them  is  un- 
derstood to  be  the  Cuban  patriot,  Herrera. 

The  Island  of  Fernando  Po  is  described  by 
Miss  Kingsley  as  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world,"— as  a  great  volcanic  mass  or 
ridge  with  many  craters;  the  hights  clothed 
with  dense  forests  to  the  summits  and  cul- 
minating in  the  "  magnificent  cone  of  Clar- 
ence Peak  "  (now  designated  by  the  Spanish 
as  Pico  de  Santa  Isabel),  which  attains  an 
altitude  of  10,500  feet.  A  more  striking  as- 
pect of  natural  scenery  can  scarcely  be  pre- 
sented than  that  witnessed  in  voyaging  by 
the  channel  between  this  commanding  emi- 
nence on  the  one  hand  and  the  lofty 
Cameroon  Mountains  rising  on  the  other. 
The  forests  of  the  island  are  very  rich  in  oil 
palms  and  tree  ferns,  and  other  tropical 
growths,  of  which  the  bombax,  or  silk-cotton 
tree,  is  the  most  showy.  The  sugar-cane 
grows  wild;  coffee,  cocoa  and  cinchona 
flourish,  with  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  tapioca 
*  "  Actual  Africa."  Frank  Vincent.    New  York,  1895. 


and  maize;  antelopes,  monkeys,  goats  and 
turtles  are  abundant.  The  turtles  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  sand— some  200  in  each  nest— 
from  August  to  October,  and  these,  with 
yams  and  bananas,  form  the  principal  food 
of  the  natives,  whose  favorite  beverage  is  a 
palm  wine. 

Beautiful  and  fertile  as  is  Fernando  Po,  U 
enjoys  (in  common  with  its  two  dependen- 
cies, the  minor  islands  of  Annobon  and  Cor- 
isco),  a  very  bad  reputation  as  a  most  in- 
salubrious locality.  "  The  climate,"  says  the 
geographer  Reclus,  "  is  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  in  the  equatorial  lands; "  and  he 
instances  that  "  in  1862  a  fourth  of  the  white 
population  were  carried  off  by  yellow  fever." 
This  unhealthfulness  is  ascribed  in  part  to 
the  pestiferous  airs  which  are  wafted  from 
the  mainland;  in  part  to  the  hot,  moist  at- 
mosphere of  the  island,  which  has  a  pro- 
tracted rainy  season  lasting  from  May  to 
December  (when  the  mean  rainfall  is  from 
100  to  120  inches),  followed  by  a  season  of 
dense  fogs;  in  part  to  the  contaminated 
drinking-water.  Mr.     Bonsai     specifies 

"  deadly  swamps,"  referring,  no  doubt,  to 
the  morasses  of  the  lowlands  of  the  islands; 
but  on  the  mountain  side  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  reason  why  a  residence  should  not 
be  healthful  for  persons  who  abide  by  sani- 
tary rules.  Reclus,  indeed,  mentions  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  a 
"  health-resort "  at  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet. 

But  no  health-resort  is  accessible  to  the 
Cuban  exile  down  at  Port  Clarence,  who,  in 
a  prison  of  corrugated  iron— a  material,  the 
assassin  of  the  picturesque  in  all  the  colonies 
—lingers  in  wretched  durance,  suffocated 
with  tropic  heat,  breathing  poison,  seeing  no 
more  friendly  faces  than  those  of  his  guards, 
forgotten  apparently  by  all  the  world.  The 
very  beauty  of  the  island,  so  far  as  he  is 
conscious  of  it,  can  be  to  him  but  a  mockery, 
recalling  only  with  despair  the  verdurous 
hights  of  his  home  and  the  blue  sea 
around  it. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, when  it  comes  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Spain,  to  insist  upon  a  condi- 
tion which  shall  throw  open  the  prison  doors 
of  all  Cuban  political  prisoners  held  at  Fer- 
nando Po,  or  Ceuta,  or  elsewhere. 

Washington,*D.  C. 


SOME   ARTISTS    AND    EXHIBITS. 


BY    SOPHIA    ANTOINETTE    WALKER. 

About  three  years  ago  a  charming  little  lines,  yet  the  leaning  of  the  painter  is  not 

hall   in   pure   renaissance   architecture   and  academic,  but  moving  and  vital.    To  all  the 

appropriate,    light   color— the    concert    room  external  show  of  nature  the  painter  shows 

where    the    Mendelssohn    Club    delights    its  himself  keenly  sensitive,  but  the  external  is 

music-loving  friends-received  a  mural  deco-  surely  not  all  of  nature.    The  feeling  of.  the 

ration  extending  along  one  side   in  an   un-  painting  is  pagan  and  sensuous,  its  delights 


broken,  deep  frieze  from    balcony    to    pro- 
scenium. 

During  the  past  summer  the  same  artist, 
Mr.  Robert  Blum,  has  placed  the  opposite 
frieze,  and  the  first  glance  tells  what  it  re- 
peats at  leisure,  that  there  is  no  decoration 


are  those  of  the  eye;  and  thus,  lovely  as  it  is, 
it  cannot  rank  with  the  pure,  measured, 
thought-inspiring  decoration  of  a  man  like 
the  late  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 

A  union  of  color  and  grand  forms,  of  high 
intellectuality   and   masterly  technic,   is   in- 


in  the  country  which  falls  more  completely     deed  rare,  but  it  is  accomplished  in  one  of 


and  harmoniously  into  place  with  the  archi- 
tectural forms  than  this  one  representing 
the  emotional,  exuberant  and  scenic  side  of 
music.  Upon  its  companion  frieze  where 
the  master  tried  his  hand,  the  procession  of 
maidens  against  trees  and  landscape  is 
treated  almost  too  delicately  with  a  grace 
approaching  prettiness  and  a  color  attenu- 
ated toward  indistinctness,  as  we  feel  now, 
in  face  of  the  sure,  strong,  ringing  work- 
still  delicate,  graceful,  light  and  harmonious, 
however— of  the  new  panel.  It  is  marvelous 
that  it  could  have  been  painted  in  the  studio 

and  brought  here  and  fixed  in  its  place  al- 
most without  alteration,  and  that  it  should 

fall  so  perfectly  into  the  color  and  archi- 
tectural setting  of  the  hall.  White  marble 
in  wreathed  colonnade,  sculptured  altar,  bal- 
ustrade and  tessellated  pavement  carry  the 
light  color  of  the  wall  below  through  the  paint- 
ing. The  pavement  with  its  mosaic  patterns 
and  reflections  of  the  brilliant  crowd  is  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  technical  achieve- 
ment of  the  whole  composition  as  it  sweeps 
forward,  a  faultless  surface,  beautiful  in 
play  of  color,  to  the  molding  separating  the 
panel  from  the  wall  below.  On  it  move  a 
joyous  throng  in  festive  Greek  array  with 
musical  instruments,  banners  and  amphorae 
—maidens,  children  and  garlanded  youth, 
one  of  whom  leaps  with  his  leopard  skin 
exuberantly  in  air. 

The  forms  model  with  delicacy  even  under 
the  draperies,  the  color  is  at  once  clear  and 
mellow,  the  composition  follows  considered 


our  older  painters,  Mr.  John  La  Parge;  and 
it  is  a  happy  omen  that  an  exhibition  drawn 
from  his  portfolio  is  shown  until  November 
5th  at  Pratt  Institute  Library— where  the 
students  of  one  of  our  important  art  schools 
can  see  it  daily.  It  includes  very  little  fin- 
ished work— that  can  be  seen  in  New  York 
at  the  Churches  of  the  Ascension,  St. 
Thomas  and  the  Incarnation,  at  Bowdoin 
College  and  elsewhere.  This  collection 
shows  rather  how  he  has  studied  and  pro- 
duced. AVe  follow  his  art  evolution  through 
sketches  in  pencil,  ink,  crayon  or  water 
colors,  sketches  of  projects  and  figures  for 
stained  glass  or  mosaic  or  mural  painting, 
sketches  of  plowing  oxen,  of  the  Siva 
dance  of  the  Samoan  women,  of  Japanese 
temple  heavy  with  gold  and  lacquer,  of  fire 
forms  and  cloud  forms  and  mountain  slopes, 
of  the  dew  on  a  spider's  web,  of  the  evil 
spirit  in  a  tiger's  snarl,  of  a  warrior's  mail, 
a  Hebrew  prophet,  a  woman  scrubbing  a 
floor.  Some  are  most  slight  and  delicate 
pencilings,  some  are  in  bold,  strong  line,  but 
everywhere  one  feels  the  unity  of  the  whole 
active  life  work  of  the  artist  expressing  his 
refinement,  his  memories  and  his  likings  for 
the  nature  of  man  and  of  things.  How  he 
loves  color!  What  juxtapositions  of  bril- 
liant deep  tones  melting  into  rich  harmonies. 
And  light!  the  stained  glass  projects  are  full 
of  it,  but  so  is  the  merest  pencil  record  of 
anatomical  structure.  He  does  not  get 
roundness  in  drawing  by  lines  as  it  were  in 
section  of  the  form,  like  an  engraver,  but  by 
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lines  that  give  that  subtle  feeling  for  light. 
As  he  says  in  his  published  art  lectures, 
which  for  all  their  elegant  literary  form  are 
only  half  intelligible  to  those  who  do  not 
paint,  "  Man  speaks  to  man  by  lines  that 
imply  things,  and  we  can  think  of  these  as  a 
bridge  over  which  our  spirit  passes,  beyond 
these  things  implied,  to  reach  still  onward." 
Color  is  implied  in  Mr.  La  Farge's  pencil- 
ings,  and  so  it  is  with  the  work  of  any 
temperamental  painter.  One  feels  it  most 
keenly  in  the  etchings  and  lithographs 
marked  by  the  little  butterfly  of  Mr.  Whist- 
ler, which  till  the  Wunderlich  gallery  until 
the  middle  of  November.  Only  a  third  of 
the  three  hundred  and  seventy  prints  cat- 
aloged are  upon  the  walls— only  two  or  three 
of  the  early  Thames  Series  (16)  or  of  the 
Venice  Series  (26),  but  they  are  arranged  for 
the  most  part  chronologically,  at  least  up  to 
the  later  ones  not  yet  in  Wedmore's  catalog. 
It  must  have  been  the  soft,  silvery  tones  of 
the  etchings  with  the  burr  removed  which 
led  Mr.  Whistler  on  to  lithography.  He  gets 
a  great  range  and  richness  in  each  medium 
from  velvety  blacks  to  faint  silvery  grays— 


but  to  the  latter  be  adda  color,  even  fine 
printings. 

It  is  hard  for  any  one  who  loves  color  to 
Stop  short  of  its  use.  A  visit  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Adam's  studio  shows  a  part  of  the  sculptor's 
work  this  summer  to  have  been  the  putting 
into  pink-toned  marble  of  a  bust  he  showed 
in  plaster  at  a  recent  exhibition.  The 
square-necked  dress  with  big  sleeves  is 
sculptured  in  wood  of  a  harmonizing  hue, 
and  garnets  set  about  the  neck  will  tend  by 
reflection  and  color  to  bind  the  two  ma- 
terials in  one  whole. 

Before  this  is  read  the  monument  erected 
by  the  leading  art  societies  of  New  York 
to  Mr.  R.  M.  Hunt,  which  stands  against 
the  park  wall  in  Fifth  Avenue,  opposite 
Lenox  Library,  will  have  been  unveiled.  It 
is  designed  by  Mr.  D.  C.  French,  in  collabo- 
ration with  Mr.  Bruce  Price,  president  of  the 
Architectural  League.  Mr.  French's  statue 
of  Rufus  Choate,  recently  placed  in  the 
Court  House,  Boston,  is  a  fine  characteriza- 
tion of  that  many-sided  man. 

New  York  City. 


FIN    DE    SIECLE. 


BY    JOEL    ELIAS    SPINGARN. 

Oh,  when  I  watch  the  storm  that  yet  may  be, 
The  clash  of  Turk  and  Christian  in  the  East, 
And  our  own  holy  war  so  lately  ceased, 
And  Grecian  cowered  by  sleek  policy — 
Oh,  when  I  note  how  the  Armenians  flee 
From  Moslem  clutches,  to  our  western  shame, 
High  nations  "  Christian  "  only  in  the  name, 
And  desperate  men  that  murder  to  be  free — 
Then  am  I  saddened,  and  my  sweetest  dreams 
Tremble  and  vanish,  and  the  whole  world  seems 
One  vast  unmeaning  turmoil.     But  I  know 
That  somewhere — where,  I  know  not — dwells  a 

Power, 
That  watches  how  vast  empires  rise  and  grow, 
And  moves  the  hearts  of  men  from  hour  to  hour. 
New  York  City. 
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AN   EXPERT  REPORT  ON  THE 
PHILIPPINES* 

This  large  and  handsome  volume  speaks 
effectually  on  a  subject  which  every  public 
spirited  American  is  anxious  to  hear  about. 
It  is  a  popular  report  on  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  their  inhabitants  made  by  an 
expert. 

It  comes  from  a  trained  observer,  who 
speaks  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the 
two  expeditions  in  which  he  belonged  and  a 
third  to  whose  traditions  he  succeeded.  It 
sums  up  the  observations  made  in  two  dis- 
tinct expeditions,  which  occupied  nearly  five 
years,  during  which  he  traversed  the  islands 
with  all  the  advantages  of  a  semi-official 
character,  and  explored  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
archipelago.  He  lived  in  the  towns  among 
the  Christianized  natives,  in  the  hills  and 
forests  among  the  pagans.  He  gives  reports 
of  nearly  all  the  characteristic  tribes,  races 
and  islands;  tells  us  what  kind  of  people 
they  are;  what  sort  of  a  country  as  to  soil, 
climate,  health  and  disease,  they  live  in; 
what  their  customs  are,  their  moral  fiber, 
their  racial  quality,  and  force  and  manner 
of  life. 

The  expeditions  to  which  he  belonged 
were  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  science. 
The  first  was  Dr.  J.  B.  Steere's  second  ex- 
ploration in  1887-88.  Dr.  Steere  proposed  to 
take  with  him  a  few  men,  who  were  to  bear 
their  own  expenses,  to  profit  by  his  previous 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and,  in  turn,  to  allow  him  to  work  up  the 
material  collected  by  them. 

Funds  for  a  third  expedition  were  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Louis  F.  Menage,  of  Minne- 
apolis; Dr.  Steere  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Moseley,  of 
the  previous  expedition,  did  not  return  on 
the  third.  Dr.  Bourns  and  Professor  Wor- 
cester did,  and  with  them  Mateo  Francisco, 

*Tiie  Philippine  Islands  and  Their  People. 
A  Record  of  Personal  Observation  and  Experience, 
with  a  Short  Summary  of  the  More  Important 
Facts  in  the  History  of  the  Archipelago.  By  Dean 
O.  Worcester,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  (Macmillan  Company.  8vo, 
pp.  529.     $4.00.) 


a  full  blooded  Philippine  oative,  brought  i«» 

this  country  in  1874.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Spain  Dr.  Bourns  offered  his  serv- 
ices to  the  Government,  and  on  aeeount  of 
his  special  knowledge  of  the  islands  was 
gladly  accepted  and  placed  on  the  staff  of 
the  commander-in-chief. 

Professor  Worcester  took  it  on  himself,  us 
the  service  he  could  best  perform,  to  write 
up  the  notes  of  these  expeditious  and  tell 
the  American  people  what  he  could  do  as 
to  these  islands  and  the  people  who  inhabit 
them. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  book  does.  There 
are  in  the  appendix  plenty  of  statistical 
tables  for  those  who  want  accurate  informa- 
tion. But  the  book  is  a  descriptive  journal, 
which  runs  on  from  island  to  island,  packed 
full  of  information  as  to  soil  and  climate, 
which  islands  are  healthy,  what  diseases 
prevail,  natural  products,  wages,  prices,  and 
all  the  ripe  knowledge  which  comes  from 
long  acquaintance.  Sometimes  we  should 
like  it  better  if  the  chronological  order  was 
more  strictly  kept  and  the  date  of  events  set 
down.  But  as  a  mirror  of  the  islands  and  the 
people,  nothing  could  be  better,  more  life-like 
or  crowded  with  more  of  the  human  interest 
of  actual  life. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  book  is 
that  so  much  of  it  lies  out  among  the  people 
and  in  distant  and  dangerous  regions  of 
which  we  know  next  to  nothing.  It  really 
has  very  little  to  say  of  Manila,  which  we 
already  know  pretty  well. 

The  author's  plans  for  scientific  explora- 
tion led  him  into  the  great  forests  among 
fierce  tribes  and  treacherous  Malay  Moros, 
against  whom  the  people  living  in  the  towns 
are  not  alwajs  able  to  protect  their  lives  or 
their  property.  We  read  in  this  volume  of 
mad  fanatics  in  the  hills,  whose  fierce  Malay 
blood  fires  them  up  for  any  deed,  and  whose 
best  hope  of  heaven  as  Mohammedan 
juramentados,  is  to  slay  as  many  Christians 
as  they  can.  One  of  these  juramcntados 
broke  into  a  civilized  town  and  with  one 
sweep  of  his  keen  sword 
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"  beheaded  Spaniards  as  they  sat  in  a   row  in 
front  of  a  cafe  reading  home  letters." 
Another  managed  to  get  within  the  walls. 

"  lie  fought  his  way  through  the  guard,  but 
not  before  he  had  been  run  through  the  body,  and 
shot  several  times.     He  fell  dead  inside  the  gate." 

Or  read  this  yet  more'  bloody  tale. 

"  One  day  a  Moro,  who  had  been  in  and  out 
so  often  that  the  soldiers  on  duty  knew  him 
well,  entered  the  town,  leaving  his  barong  [Ma- 
lay sword]  as  usual.  Later  he  came  out  and 
claimed  it,  but  before  going  his  way  handed 
around  a  package  of  cigarets.  Several  of  the 
men  put  down  their  guns  to  light  up,  giving 
him  the  chance  for  which  he  was  watching. 
Quick  as  lightning  he  snatched  his  barong  from, 
its  sheath,  beheading  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a 
continuation  of  the  movement  that  drew  the 
knife.  The  man's  head  rolled  fifteen  feet  away. 
Before  the  stupefied  guards  recovered  from 
their  surprise  two  men  had  received  fatal  in- 
juries, while  a  third  was  crippled  for  life ;  but 
the  sergeant  was  too  quick  for  the  Moro,  and 
blew  his  head  off.  The  barong  with  which  this 
deed  was  committed  was  presented  to  us,  and  is 
shown  in  the  illustration  on  page  155." 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  little  known 
tribes  on  the  north  end  of  Luzon,  Professor 
Worcester  may  be  said  to  have  made  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  every  characteristic  ele- 
ment of  the  whole  Philippine  population,  and 
to  have  seen  them  in  the  ordinary  natural 
conditions  of  their  life. 

His  account  of  those  people  might  be  ir- 
resistible to  a  heroic  soul,  afire  with  mission- 
ary ardor;  but  it  is  appalling  to  an  Amer- 
ican who  is  asking  himself  what  kind  of 
people  these  are  to  become  wards  of  the 
nation.  The  islands  which  form  the  group 
vary  from  an  area  like  that  of  Luzon,  which 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  has  some  43,000  square  miles,  to  mere 
rocks,  lifting  a  few  sterile  acres  out  of  the 
sea.  Some  are  enormously  fertile;  some 
are  barren.  Some  are  very  healthy;  some 
infested  with  fever.  He  estimates  the  popu- 
lation, indefinitely,  between  eight  and  ten 
millions,  of  whom  one-half,  or  five  millions, 
are  Christianized  in  the  general  sense  of  be- 
ing enrolled  as  living  in  a  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. The  other  half  are  grouped,  for  con- 
venience sake,  as  Mohammedan  Malays  and 
pagan  Malays,  these  last  varying  all  the 
way  from  tribes  of  "  head-hunting  "  savages 
up  to  a  semi-civilized  condition.    This  classi- 


fication gives,  however,  do  Idea  of  the  com 
plexity  of  the  race  problem  as  it  actually 
exists,  a  problem  which,  for  its  lowest 
term,  begins  with  the  Negritos,  "  in- 
Capable,"  as  Our  author  asserts,  "of  civil- 
ization "  and  disappearing  so  rapidly  that 
they  seem  destined  to  speedy  extinction. 
Above  them  in  the  scale  are  more  than 
eighty  distinct  tribes  scattered  through  the 
islands,  many  of  them  fierce  and  blood- 
thirsty, living  in  the  hills  and  highlands, 
Malay  fanatics  of  the  most  desperate  type. 

Of  the  civilized  native  we  have  a  fairly 
encouraging  report.  True,  he  cannot  read. 
He  is  densely  ignorant  and  superstitious,  a 
gambler  and  given  to  cock-fighting.  He  will 
steal  and  lie,  and  is  charged  by  Foreman, 
who  knew  him  well  and  long,  with  being 
treacherous.  But  he  is  brave  and  a  born 
soldier,  and  has  this  to  his  credit  that  he 
keeps  clean.  Every  village  has  its  bath,  and 
wherever  there  is  a  chance  men,  women  and 
children  scrub  themselves.  Where  there  are 
no  baths  they  bring  water  from  far  away. 
At  all  events  they  will  be  clean. 

They  are  hospitable,  regulate  their  homes 
and  make  their  children  respectful.  The 
wives  and  women  have  their  liberty,  and  do 
not  abuse  it.  The  author  makes  a  pretty 
scene  of  the  evening  vespers  (p.  480). 

"  An  instant  hush  comes  over  the  busy  vil- 
lage. In  each  house  father,  mother  and  chil- 
dren fall  on  their  knees  before  the  image  or 
picture  of  some  saint,  and  repeat  their  prayers. 
The  devotions  over,  each  child  kisses  the  hand 
of  his  father  and  mother,  at  the  same  time  wish- 
ing them  good-evening.  He  then  makes  an 
obeisance  to  each  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  as 
well  as  to  each  guest  who  happens  to  be  pres- 
ent, repeating  his  pleasant  salutation  with  each 
funny  bow.  Host  and  hostess  also  greet  one  in 
the  same  way,  and,  in  remote  places,  where 
men  are  a  rarity,  the  little  tots  often  kneel  to 
kiss  one's  hand." 

Among  the  humors  of  the  book,  which,  by 
the  way,  are  many,  is  a  comic  tale  of  a  na- 
tive who  framed  and  polished  up  one  of 
our  New  York  Judge's  villainously  bad  car- 
toons of  President  Cleveland,  in  which  that 
naughty  journal  had  him  in  the  dress  of  a 
friar,  with  uprolled  eyes,  very  big  tears 
streaming  down  his  cheeks  and  a  tin  aureole 
around  his  head. 

"  Even  then,"  writes  Professor  Worcester, 
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"  Even  then  I  failed  to  appreciate  the  full 
beauty  of  the  situation  until  the  six  o'clock 
vespers,  when  father,  mother  and  children  fell 

on  their  knees  before  the  preposterous  thing,  and 

offered  it  their  evening  petitions." 

The  story  of  Spanish  misrule,  oppression 
and  corruption  need  not  be  repeated.  It  is 
the  same  the  world  over,  but  sharper  and 
more  brutal  here,  for  the  Philippines  were  to 
Spain  the  recruiting  ground  for  the  broken 
down  favorites  of  the  court.  Weyler  seems  to 
have  carried  off  with  him,  perhaps,  the  richest 
plunder  of  them  all.  The  priests  were  even 
wrorse  than  the  governors,  but  there  is  little 
to  choose  between  them.  Everywhere  it  is 
the  same;  corruption,  extortion;  abuse  of 
the  natives,  their  wives  and  daughters; 
half-breeds  multiplying  around  the  priests; 
poverty  and  suffering  tracking  the  gover- 
nors. Now  and  then  there  is  an  exception 
among  the  officials;  and  among  the  priests 
Professor  Worcester  makes  a  broad  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  the  Jesuits.  It  is  a  sad,  pit- 
iful and  painful  story  he  has  to  tell,  but  one 
every  line  of  which  it  concerns  us  to  know. 
Fortunately  for  those  who  have  scant  time 
for  so  big  a  book,  every  page  is  hot  with  in- 
terest and  full  of  plums.  In  a  tropical  way  it 
will  compare  with  the  arctic  glow  which 
Xansen  infused  into  his  chapters. 

We  close  our  notice  with  Professor  Wor- 
cester's summing  up  (p.  480). 

"  The  civilized  native  is  self-respecting  and 
self-restrained  to  a  remarkable  degree.  He  is 
patient  under  misfortune,  and  forbearing  under 
provocation.  .  .  .  When  he  does  give  way  to 
passion,  however,  he  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be- 
come for  the  moment  a  maniac,  and  to  do  some 
one  a  fatal  injury. 

"  He  is  a  kind  father  and  a  dutiful  son.  His 
aged  relatives  are  never  left  in  want.  .  .  . 
Among  his  fellows  he  is  genial  and  sociable. 
He  loves  to  sing,  dance  and  make  merry.  He 
is  a  born  musician.  .  .  .  He  is  naturally 
fearless,  and  admires  nothing  so  much  as  brav- 
ery in  others.  Under  good  officers  he  makes  an 
excellent  soldier,  and  he  is  ready  to  fight  to  the 
death  for  his  honor  or  his  home. 

"  With  all  their  amiable  qualities  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  the  natives  are  at  present  utterly 
unfit  for  self-government.  Their  universal  lack 
of  education  is  in  itself  a  difficulty  that  cannot 
be  speedily  overcome,  and  there  is  much  truth  in 


the  statement  of  a  priest  who  said  of  them  that 
4  in  many  things  they  are  big  children  who  must 
be  treated  like  little  ones.'  " 


Aspects  of  the  Old  Testament.  Considered 
in  Eight  Lectures  Delivered  Before  the 
University  of  Oxford.  By  Robert  Law- 
nnce  Ottlvy,  M.A.,  Felloiv  of  Magdalen 
and  Sometime  Principal  of  the  Pusey 
House.  (Longmans.  Green  &  Co.  $4.00.) 
This  volume  contains  the  eight  Bampton  Lec- 
tures for  1897.  As  to  the  subject  and  purpose 
of  the  course,  Mr.  Ottley  says  :  "  I  propose  to 
consider  very  simply  and  practically  the  pres- 
ent function  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
in  the  Christian  Church."  By  "  present  func- 
tion "  he  means  the  function  of  Scripture  as  in- 
dicated by  the  results  of  recent  criticism.  His 
point  is  not  to  discuss  or  expound  the  higher 
criticism  or  its  results  but  to  reassure  persons 
"  who  suppose  that  Christianity  itself  is  endan- 
gered by  the  results  of  Old  Testament  criti- 
cism." With  this  purpose  in  view  the  author 
proposes  to  "  start  from  the  great  religious 
thoughts  and  virtues  which  Christianity  has 
inherited  from  the  Jewish  Church  and  to  look 
at  them  afresh  in  the  light  of  modern  research." 
The  standpoint  from  which  this  work  is  done 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  tacit  recognition  of 
the  general  results  of  the  higher  criticism,  as 
represented  by  Dr.  Driver,  for  example,  and  on 
the  other,  that  of  a  believer  in  the  Incarnation, 
in  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  Scripture  and  in  the  writers  themselves, 
and  in  the  supreme  authority  of  Christ  and  the 
spiritual  experience  of  Christians  as  the  guid- 
ing considerations  which  are  to  determine  our 
use  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  developing  this 
general  purpose  the  author  takes  up  five  dis- 
tinct aspects  of  the  Old  Testament  and  inquires 
how  they  stand  in  the  light  of  modern  criticism 
and  what  effect  that  criticism  has  on  them. 
These  five  aspects  of  the  Old  Testament  are : 
Its  aspect  as  a  "  History  of  Redemption,"  as 
the  "  History  of  a  Progressive  Revelation,"  as 
the  "  History  of  a  Covenantal  Relationship," 
"  The  Old  Testament  and  the  Messianic  Hope," 
and  the  effect  of  Higher  Criticism  on  personal 
religion  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  closing 
eighth  lecture,  on  "  The  Old  Testament  and 
Christianity,"  with  its  discussion  of  "The  New 
Testament  View  of  the  Old"  and  "The  Per- 
manent Function  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Church,"  rounds  up  the  course  in  a  series  of  ad- 
mirably suggestive  remarks,  especially  on  the 
Old  Testament  witness  to  Christ,  on  its  value 
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in  the  training  of  character,  at  a  manual  of 
spiritual  life  and  as  an  instructor  in  social 
ethics  and  guide  to  the  development  of  social 
and  political  life.  However  the  Christian  read- 
er may  differ  with  the  author  of  these  lectures 
on  other  points,  he  must  recognize  the  devout 
purpose  which  controls  it  to  reassure  trouhled 
and  perplexed  believers  as  to  the  significance  of 
the  criticism  which  has  shaken  so  many  tradi- 
tional beliefs,  and  as  to  the  small  effect  it  has 
had  on  the  realiy  important  elements,  principles 
and  historic  facts  we  have  received  from  the 
Old  Testament.  Between  Mr.  Ottley,  as  a  be- 
liever in  the  Incarnation,  in  miracles,  in  inspira- 
tion and  in  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  rev- 
elation, and  rationalism  an  immense  gulf  of 
difference  yawns.  Upon  the  large  number  of 
believers  who  have  taken  exaggerated  views  of 
the  effect  on  faith  of  the  new  criticism  the  effect 
of  these  lectures  will  be  wholesome  and  re- 
assuring. It  will  certainly  be  a  shock  to  some 
readers  to  be  told  that  the  history  of  the  Patri- 
archs and  their  times  has  been  idealized  in  the 
Jehovistic  portions  of  the  Hexateuch.  But  it 
should  modify  their  alarm  to  be  told  exactly 
what  this  idealizing  is  claimed  to  have  been,  to 
what  extent  it  was  introduced  and  with  what 
purpose.     On  these  points  we  read  (p.  126)  : 

"  Considering,  indeed,  the  real  function  of  Holy 
Scripture,  we  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  ideal  element  which  we  have  been  illustrat- 
ing. If  the  object  of  the  Bible  be  to  teach  us  the 
outlines  of  religious  character  and  the  true  knowl- 
edge of  God,  and  to  instruct  us  how  we  ought  to 
walk  and  please  God,  it  might  be  justly  main- 
tained that  these  Old  Testament  portraits  of  hu- 
man character,  faithful  in  general  outline  but 
idealized  in  color,  are  most  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  edification.  .  .  .  The  call  of  Abra- 
ham, the  trial  of  his  faith,  Isaac's  willing  self- 
surrender,  the  vision  of  Jacob  at  Bethel,  the  sor- 
rows and  exaltation  of  Joseph  and  his  self-discov- 
ery to  his  brethren — these  and  such-like  incidents 
may  be  accepted  as  historical,  but  in  any  case  they 
are  much  more  than  this.  They  are  symbolic  par- 
ables of  God's  dealings  with  His  children  in  every 
age  of  human  history ;  they  are  narratives  to 
which  the  spiritual  experience  of  saints  has  set 
its  seal.  The  phrase  '  children  of  Abraham ' 
tends  from  the  first  employment  of  it  in  Scripture 
to  acquire  a  moral  and  spiritual  significance. 
The  great  patriarch  is  the  father  of  all  them  that 
believe.  That  the  idealized  sketch  of  his  life  was 
intended  to  convey  sacred  teaching  is  actually 
proved  by  the  continuous  experience  of  those  who 
in  every  age  have  set  their  faith  and  hope  in 
God." 

This  is  a  wonderfully  close  approach  to 
Origen's  doctrine  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture, 


\ai:kaii\i.  oi   Events  Connected  with  Tin-: 
Bicentennial  Celebration   of  Trinity 

OH U BOH,  New  York,  in  May.  MDCCCXCVTI. 
(James  Pott  &  Co.,  1808.) 

Tins  elegant  volume  is  the  fining  memorial  of 
the  eight  days'  services  held  in  May  last  yen 
in  commemoration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
•  the  founding  of  the  Parish  of  Trinity  Church. 
The  celebration  attracted  great  attention  and 
brought  together  a  large  and  distinguished 
group  of  clergymen  who  took  part  in  the  serv- 
ices. The  reports  of  their  addresses  and  ser- 
mons and  of  the  services  make  a  volume  of  great 
interest,  especially  in  connection  with  the  his- 
tory, development  and  present  condition  of  this 
venerable  church,  parish  and  corporation.  It 
is  indeed  a  great  institution,  with  an  exceeding- 
ly interesting  history,  which,  tho  written  and 
told  before  and  not  by  any  means  unknown,  ac- 
quires a  new  and  peculiar  interest  as  developed 
anew  in  this  literary  reflection  of  the  services  of 
Trinity's  commemoration  week.  The  volume  is 
a  broad  octavo  richly  manufactured  and  illumi- 
nated with  portraits  of  the  rector  and  his  nine 
associate  clergymen  and  interior  views  of  the 

church. Memorial  Exercises  in  Honor 

of  Henry  Williams  Sage.  (Published  by 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  1898.)  No  man 
earned  his  reward  more  modestly  in  the  useful- 
ness of  quiet  service  than  Henry  Williams  Sage. 
It  was  under  his  magic  toucn  and  heroic  firm- 
ness that  the  barren  foundation  of  Cornell  was 
turned  into  a  stream  of  gold  and  the  noble  pro- 
portions and  possibilities  of  the  university  were 
saved.  The  commemoration  addresses  in  this 
memorial  volume  have  double  interest  as  the 
memorial  of  a  life  singularly  fruitful  and 
simple,  and  of  the  university  in  its  days  of 
storm  and  stress.  The  memorial  address  is  by 
Judge  Francis  M.  Finch,  which  is  followed  by 
Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas  on  "  Mr.  Sage  and  Co- 
education at  Cornell,"  Professor  Goldwin  Smith 
on  "  Mr.  Sage  and  Liberal  Culture  at  Cornell," 
and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  on  "  Mr.  Sage  and  the 
Religious  Life  at  Cornell." 

The  Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt,  by 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, .$1.25),  now  appears  in  a  sixth  edition, 
revised  and  with  a  new  preface  by  the  author. 
The  book  manifestly  has  a  sphere  of  usefulness 
and  interest  which  reaches  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  theological  seminary  and  the  students 
there  for  whom  the  lectures  were  prepared.  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  announces  another  volume  in  prep- 
aration, "  The  Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Sin." 

The  Living  Age  comes  to  us  in  the  bound 
volume  containing  the  quarterly  issues  for  the 
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three  months,  July,  August  and  September,  of 
the  current  year.  To  quote  the  appropriate 
motto  on  ilic  title  page,  it  continues  to  repre- 
sent the  periodical  literature  of  the  world  and  is 

"Made  up  of  every  creature's  best." 
Magazine  and  quarterly  readers,  bewildered 
with  the  endless  opportunities  for  choice,  will 
find  thai  work  very  judiciously  and  usefully 
done  for  them  in  The  Living  Age,  which  no 
longer  bears  the  name  of  Littell,  but  is  pub- 
lished by  The  Living  Age  Company,   Boston. 


The  Revised  Version  Set  Forth  A.  I).  1881- 
1885.  With  Revised  Marginal  Refer- 
ences. Printed  for  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  (American  Branch, 
James  Frowde,  04  Fifth  avenue.  $1.25 
cloth:  leather  $2.00  and  upward.) 
The  peculiar  feature  of  this  edition  of  the 
Revised  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  the 
elaborate  body  of  new  and  carefully  pre- 
pared marginal  references  printed  side  by 
side  with  the  text.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  very  great  usefulness 
of  these  references.  Those  which  have  grown 
up  with  our  ordinary  reference  Bibles,  without 
being  wholly  useless,  were  rendered  almost  en- 
tirely so  by  the  antiquated  theories  on  which 
they  were  compiled.  They  have  not  fallen  into 
disuse  through  any  doubt  among  scholars  as  to 
the  usefulness  of  such  a  body  of  references  if 
prepared  by  competent  persons  and  on  a  sound 
theory.  The  preparation  of  such  a  body  of  ref- 
erences was  always  intended  by  the  companies 
who  carried  through  the  Revision,  but  the  work 
of  preparing  it  lagged,  altho  the  proposal  was 
submitted  to  two  small  committees  from  the 
two  Companies  of  Revision.  The  project  rather 
hung  fire  in  the  Old  Testament  Committee,  but 
Dr.  Scrivener  and  Dr.  Moulton,  in  the  New 
Testament  Committee,  went  to  work  earnestly 
and  compiled  an  elaborate  body  of  references 
for  the  New  Testament  which  after  various  de- 
lays and  vicissitudes,  among  them  Dr.  Scriv- 
ener's death,  has  at  last  resulted  in  the  work 
being  taken  up  systematically  and  carried 
through  by  competent  critical  scholars,  not, 
however,  until  Dr.  Moulton  was  also  called  by 
death  to  resign  the  work  which  he  and  Dr. 
Scrivener  had  so  vigorously  inaugurated.  The 
body  of  references  as  completed  by  many  hands 
for  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  now  pub- 
lished by  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press. 
The  marginal  references  given  in  the  original 
edition  of  the  Authorized  Version  have  been  re- 
tained as  far  as  they  were  useful,  but  the  basis 
of  the  work  is  the  references  in  Dr.  Scrivener's 


Paragraph  Bible.     The  references  are  designed, 
to  apply  to  the  five  distincl  kinds  of  passajn 

"  1.  Quotations,  or  exacl  verbal  parallels.  2. 
Passages  referred  to  for  similarity  of  Idea  or  ex- 
pression. 'A.  Passages  referred  to  by  way  of  ex- 
planation or  Illustration.  4.  historical  and  geo 
graphical  references :  Names  of  persons,  places, 
etc.,  which  recur.  f>.  Passages  referred  to  as  ii 
lust  rating   differences   of    rendering    between    the 

Authorized    and    Revised    versions." 


The  Old  Rome  and  the  New,  and  Other- 
studies,  liy  W.  -J.  tiStillman,  Author  of 
"On  the  Track  of  Ulysses"  "Early  Ital- 
ian Painters,"  ••  The  Cretan  Insurrection 
of  186(5,"  and  "  The  Revolt  of  the  Slavs  of 
Herzegovina  in  1876,"  etc.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  ,$2.00.) 
Mr.  Stillman  has  never  yet  put  a  line  to 
press  on  which  he  had  not  put  the  best  power 
there  was  in  him  to  make  it  perfect.  He  has 
the  great  merits  of  thorough  literary  workman- 
ship and  of  a  literary  style.  The  volume  before 
us  is  a  collection  of  the  lighter  examples  of  his 
workmanship  published  in  reviews  and  maga- 
zines between  1867  and  1895.  He  was  at  one 
time  an  active  member  in  a  club  known  as  the 
"  Adirondack,"  which  owned  some  20.000  acres 
in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  that  beautiful  wil- 
derness and  included  among  its  members  Low- 
ell, Emerson,  Agassiz,  Jeffries,  Wyman,  Estes, 
Howe,  Judge  Hoar,  S.  G.  Ward,  J.  M.  Forbes 
and  we  believe  at  one  time  Dr.  Holmes  and 
Longfellow.  One  of  the  papers  in  this  volume, 
"  The  Philosophers'  Camp,"  is  a  reminiscence 
of  this  club,  and  others  showT  plain  traces  of  it, 
especially  "  The  Subjection  of  It,"  which  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  subjective  hal- 
lucination ever  set  to  print.  The  other  papers 
relate  to  matters  in  life  or  art  or  criticism  with 
which  Mr.  Stillman  has  been  long  familiar  and 
writes  with  elegance  and  knowledge.  The  essay 
on  lluskin,  though  it  strikes  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his 
vulnerable  point  and  shows  that  he  renders  the 
Shakespearean  conception  of  art  as  holding  up 
the  mirror  to  nature  in  too  literal  strictness, 
certainly  wanders  quite  as  far  from  the  line  in 
asserting  that  art  has  nothing  to  do  with  na- 
ture.  The  most  noticeable  point  in  the  volume 
may  be  after  all,  to  those  who  know  the  author, 
the  hint  in  the  Preface  that  he  hopes  ere  long 
to  tell  the  story  of  his  life  in  print. 

The  War  with  Spain.  A  Complete  His- 
tory of  the  War  of  1808  Between  the  United 
States  (ind  Spain,  liy  Charles  Morris.  (J.  B. 
LippincoU  Company,  Philadelphia.  .$1.50.) 
This  is  by   much   the    most    complete   history  of 
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the  Spanish  war  which  1i;is  yel  appeared.  Mr. 
Morris   is   ;i    well    practiced    hand    :il    BUCh    work. 

and  iii  tliis  case  has  some  special  preparation 
in  addition,  having  published  n    recent    volume 

on    the    nation's    navy,    besides    his    "History    of 

(he  United  Stairs."  He  begins  with  Spain's 
treatment  of  her  early  colonies  in  a  rapid  sketch 

which  conies  down  to  the  treaty  of  El  Zanjon 
in  1878.  He  then  begins  on  our  relations  to 
Cuba  and  traces  the  history  to  the  outbreak  of 
war.  Chapter  VIII  is  a  brief  account  of  events 
and  conditions  at  Manila,  after  which  Mr.  Mor- 
ris returns  to  the  American  theatre  and  de- 
scribes the  course  of  the  war  in  the  waters  of 
the  Spanish  main.  The  military  and  naval 
movements  and  operations  are  described  in  full 
and  with  the  aid  of  numerous  illustrations. 
The  history  is  written  in  a  cool  and  sober  tone. 
The  author  indulges  in  no  visions  of  democratic 
imperialism. 

Penelve  ;  ok,  Among  the  Quakers.  An 
American  Story.  By  Richard  Thomas,  M.D. 
(J.  C.  Winston  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  $1.25.) 
This  is  a  cool,  refreshing  and  every  way  pleas- 
ing story  from  the  author  of  that  collection  of 
musical  verse,  "  Echoes  and  Pictures."  It  has 
much  of  the  simplicity,  purity  and  charm  of 
Quaker  life,  and  while  imaginary  in  outline  and 
detail  is  understood  to  be  true  in  substance,  as 
it  is  certainly  written  with  full  knowledge  and 
sympathy  as  to  what  constitute  the  essentials 
of  Quaker  life.  The  grand  passion  asserts  it- 
self, as  everywhere  else,  among  these  simple 
scenes,  and  warms  the  story  with  a  thread  of 
pleasing  and  rather  idyllic  lovering.  The  seri- 
ous point  of  the  story,  beyond  the  portrayal  of 
home  life  among  the  Friends,  is  to  show  its 
higher  and  better  influence  by  tracing  its  effect 
upon  a  serious-minded  agnostic  who  is  brought 
into  the  story  from  New  York  and  represents 
in  his  way  the  worldly  side  of  modern  life.  The 
illustrations  are  very  much  in  the  character  of 
the  story  and  by  Osman  Thomas. 

American  Prose.  Selections  with  Critical 
Introductions  by  Various  Writers  and  a  General 
Introduction.  Edited  by  George  Rice  Carpen- 
ter, Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Compo- 
sition in  Columbia  University.  (The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.  $1.00.)  Tn  the  main  this  is  an 
excellent  book,  fulfilling  the  purpose  expressed 
by  the  author  to  "  present  extracts  of  consider- 
able length  from  the  works  of  each  of  the  chief 
American  prose  writers."  We  cannot,  however, 
understand  why  Walt  Whitman  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  chief  American  prose  writ- 
ers ;  any  one  of  a  dozen  writers  like  Whipple, 
Willis,  Holland,  and  even  George  D.  Prentice. 


had  a  larger  effeel  on  American  prose  than 
Whit  man.  whatever  we  may  say  of  his  poetry, 
indeed,  Walt  Whitman  as  ;>  prose-writer  is  in- 
significant. Bui  Professor  Carpenter's  book  is 
;i  good  one.  A  reading  of  it  will  give  a  glimpse 
of  ;i  strong  line  of  writers,  forming,  with  the 
single  exception,  America's  literary  vertebral 
column. 

The  New  English  Dictionary  on  Histor- 
ical Principles.  Edited  by  Dr.  James  A.  II. 
Murray.  Gaincope  Germanizing  (VolumelV.) 
By  Henry  Bradley,  lion.  M.  A.  Owon.,  Sometime 
President  of  the  Philological  Society.  (Henry 
Frowde,  New  York.  Bach  double  section  $1.25.) 
We  are  more  than  gratified  with  the  pace  at 
which  this  great  Oxford  English  Dictionary  on 
Historical  Principles  is  advancing  toward  com- 
pletion. This  October  number  adds  a  double 
section  of  120  pages  to  the  work.  Another 
double  section  in  the  letter  II,  by  Dr.  Murray, 
is  promised  Jan.  1,  and  yet  another  by  Mr. 
Bradley  in  the  letter  G,  April  1.  The  work  in 
these  sections  is  already  in  press  and  will  very 
nearly  fill  the  alphabetical  series  to  the  end  of 
the  letter  II.  Every  new  section  not  only  car- 
ries the  work  forward  by  another  step  but  adds 
to  the  usefulness  of  those  previously  published. 
Three  volumes  are  now  complete  and  twelve 
single  sections  in  volumes  IV  and  V. 

The  Successors  of  Homer.  By  W.  C.  Eon- 
ton,  Senior  Classical  Professor  in  the  Adclphi 
College,  Brooklyn.  (The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50.)  In  this  little  book  Frofessor  Lawton 
has  done  a  work  which  was,  perhaps,  well  worth 
doing,  and  he  has  done  it  well.  Scholars  may 
differ  about  many  things  taken  for  settled  by 
him  ;  but  ordinary  readers,  for  whom  the  book 
has  been  made,  will  thank  him  for  his  clear  and 
interesting  outline  of  what  is  known  about  the 
followers,  and,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  imitat- 
ors, of  Homer  down  to  about  400  before  Christ. 
Many  translations  of  fragments,  hymns  and 
parts  of  other  Greek  poems  will  serve  to  give  the 
general  reader  an  impression  of  the  nature  of 
the  literature  discussed.  Of  course  such  a  book 
can  be  of  little  value  to  those  who  purpose  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  Greek  literature, 
which  can  be  done  only  by  reading  the  originals. 

The  Fatal  Gift.  By  F.  Frankfort  Moore. 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.)  A 
romance  of  380  closely  printed  pages  ending 
with  "  If  only  .  .  .  but  it  was  not  to  be — 
it  was  not  to  be !  "  seems  hardly  worth  while. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  worth  while ;  yet  Mr.  Moore 
makes  it  decidedly  interesting  from  beginning 
to  end.     We  take  a  great  liking  to  Jimmy  and 
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follow  him  with  interesl  to  what  we  know  all 
the  time  is  to  be  his  fate.  >  el  at  last  we  let 
him  go  without  a  groan,  feeling  how  easy  it 
would  have  been  for  t In*  facts  to  have  been  dif- 
erenl — just  a  twirl  or  two  of  Mr.  Moore's  pen. 
Mr.  Moore  has  the  "  fatal  gifl  "  in  one  sense  of 
the  phrase,  and  in  everything  that  he  writes  he 

gives    fascinating    evidence    of    it.      The    present 

story  is  both  romance  and  novel,  charmingly 
written;    but    marred    by    not    a    few    grievous 

faults. 

The  Goede  Vrouw  of  Mana-ha-ta  at  Home 

and  in  Society,  1609-1760.  By  Mrs.  John 
King  Van  Rensselaer.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$2.00.)  This  large  and  handsome  hook  has,  we 
think,  an  unfortunate  title,  one  that  fails  to  at- 
tract the  popular  eye:  hut  it  is  a  hook  of  great 
interest  charmingly  written.  It  is  an  historical 
sketch  of  woman's  life  in  New  York  from  the 
days  of  Hendrick  Hudson  down  to  the  death  of 
the  last  Dutch  matron  in  1756.  We  have  not- 
room  to  describe  such  a  work.  Tue  amount  of 
valuable  information  contained  in  it  is  really 
very  great ;  moreover,  it  is  strikingly  pictur- 
esque in  incident  and  description.  Every  per- 
son interested  in  the  early  history  of  New  York 
will  find  the  book  helpful  and  thoroughly  engag- 
ing. Public  libraries  will  do  well  to  make  note 
of  it  for  early  purchase. 

The  Rejuvenation  of  Miss  Semaphore.  By 
Hal  Godfrey.  (Boston:  L.  C.  Page '  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  This  is  well  sub-entitled  "a  farcical 
novel " ;  it  would  have  been  better  called  a 
humorous  grotesque.  It  is  very  amusing  in  a 
quite  original  way.  A  pair  of  spinster  sisters 
buy  a  philter  warranted  to  reduce  them  to  any 
stage  of  young  life  that  they  might  desire.  The 
elder  one  by  accident  breaks  the  flagon  and 
spills  the  liquid.  She  is  able,  however,  to  save 
some  of  it,  which  she  greedily  gulps  down.  The 
dose  was  strong  enough  to  turn  her  into  a  young 
and  wailing  baby!  Out  of  this  situation  come 
many  ludicrous  incidents  which  keep  the  pages 
continuously  stirring  with  fun.  Of  course  it  is 
very  ridiculous,  and  we  toss  the  book  aside  with 
a  sense  of  having  been  humbugged. 

The  Forty-fourth  Annual  Report  comes 
to  us  from  the  State  Superintendent  in  New 
York  for  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1897. 
(Wynkoop  Hallenbeck  Crawford  Co.,  State 
Printers,  New  York  and  Albany.)  The  report 
calls  attention  among  other  matters  which  of 
necessity  must  be  treated  in  every  report  to 
some  matters  which,  though  of  prime  impor- 
tance, do  not  come  in  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
therefore  have  exceptional  interest,  such,  for  ex- 


ample, as  the  remarks  .,n  M  Evil  Literature," 
and  the  damage  it  is  doing  to  the  school  popu- 
lation; the  effect  of  the  "Curfew  Ordinance** 
where  it  has  been  adopted  and  the  large  de- 
Crease  in  juvenile  crime  which  is  traced  to  i's 
influence;   the   pension   scheme   for  teachers,   and 

1  he  backwardness  of  the  rural  schools  iii  pro- 
viding themselves  with  school  libraries. 

THE  Lost  PROVINCES:  How  VANSTTTABT 
Came   Bace   to   France.     By    Louis    Tracy. 

(G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons.      $1.50.)       This   story   is 

a  sequel  to  "  An  American  Emperor,"  by  the 
same  author.     Again  we  have  a  great   military 

struggle  between  France  and  Germany  for  pos- 
session of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  the  action  is  tumultuous  and  excit- 
ing to  a  degree.  Romance  of  the  most  modern 
sort  displays  itself  immoderately  but  always 
with  a  breathlessly  captivating  effect.  It  is  an 
extravaganza  just  short  of  fantastical  ;  yet  it 
seems  real  while  one  is  reading.  We  could  easily 
have  too  many  such  stories ;  the  trick  would 
soon  grow  stale.  So  far,  however,  Mr.  Tracy  is 
readably  fresh  as  well  as  vastly  entertaining. 
The  Lost  Provinces  is  one  of  the  best  books  that 
he  has  written. 

Buccaneers  and  Pirates  of  Our  Coasts. 
By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. $1.50.)  With  illustrations  sufficiently 
murderous,  and  with  a  clash  of  sabers  on  almost 
every  page,  this  book  of  buccaneers  will  stir  the 
blood  of  young  people  who  care  for  stories  that 
tell  of  wild  fighting  on  pirate  ships  and  lawless 
riots  ashore  in  the  time  when  the  ocean  was  not 
at  command  of  steam's  civilizing  power.  These 
blood-curdling  adventures  which  Mr.  Stockton' 
makes  duly  entertaining  have  a  fair  show  of  gen- 
uine history  in  them.  The  buccaneers  and  pirates: 
did  flourish  and  rollic  all  arouuu  our  Southern 
coasts  and  the  islands  near  by.  They  were  a 
wretched  and  romantic  lot  of  whom  we  can  now 
read  with  amiable  interest.  Mr.  Stockton  has 
given  the  charm  of  his  genius  to  the  book. 

The  Story  of  John  G.  Taton,  Told  for 
Young  Folks;  Or,  Thirty  Years  Antony  South 
Sea  Cannibals.  By  the  Rev.  Janus  Paton,  B.A. 
(New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.) 
This  is  a  new  copyright  edition  of  a  very  inter- 
esting hook,  full  of  stirring  scenes  and  blood- 
curdling adventures  among  the  South  Sea  can- 
nibals.  A    Country     Idyl,     and   Other 

Stories.  By  Sarah  Knowles  Bolton.  1  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $1.'J5.) 
Twenty-nine  short  stories  till  up  this  attractive 
look.  They  are  written  in  the  simple,  straight- 
forward style  always  at  Mrs.  Bolton's  command,. 
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and  young  folks  canhol  fail  to  find  them  charm- 
ing. A  good  portrail  of  the  author  faces  the 
t  it le  page. 

Rose  a  Charlitte.  An  Acadien  Romance. 
By  Marshall  Saunders.  (Boston:  L.  C.  Page 
&  Co.  $1.50.)  While  tliis  story  of  contempo- 
rary Acadien  life  is  interesting,  il  is  not  told 
with  much  art.  The  author's  style  somehow 
fails  to  make  us  live  with  her  people  and  feel 
their  reality.  There  is  an  ;iir  of  fiction  in  it  all. 
No  doubl  the  life  <>f  the  Acadiens  is  correctly 
described,  hut  not  with  the  informing  power  of 
the  true  story-teller,  not  with  the  fascination 
which  the  author's  '"  Beautiful  Joe"  in  some  de- 
gree  had.  Paris  of  the  story  are  notably  attrac- 
tive for  their  glimpses  of  the  Acadien  country 
and  for  a  certain  touch,  difficult  to  describe,  as 
of  a  novice  practicing  upon  turning  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  observation  into  drama. 

A  Soldier  of  the  Legiox.  By  Charles  Led- 
yard  Norton.  (Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.' 
$1.50.)  This  soldier  of  the  legion  is  not  the 
one  who  "  lay  dying  in  Algiers,"  but  a  brave 
and  patriotic  American  of  the  great  Revolution- 
ary War.  Mr.  Norton's  story  is  woven  around 
the  lives  of  two  boys,  one  from  Carolina,  one 
from  Virginia — Carolinus  Bassett  and  William 
Henry  Harrison,  afterward  Governor  of  Indiana 
Territory  and  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  In- 
dian fighting  and  the  thrilling  experiences  of  sol- 
diers and  frontiersmen  are  graphically  woven  in 
with  the  main  thread  of  American  history  dur- 
ing General  Harrison's  life.  It  is  a  good  and 
interesting  book  for  young  people  to  read. 

Domitia.  By  S.  Baring-Gould.  (New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  $1.50.)  A  ro- 
mance of  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Domitian, 
when  Christianity  was  creeping,  like  a  faint, 
sweet  light,  into  the  heathen  darkness  of  Rome. 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  written  this  story  with 
admirable  art ;  the  atmosphere  and  the  manners 
of  the  time  are  vigorously  sketched.  Luke,  the 
evangelist,  is  one  of  the  dramatis  personae,  and 
with  Domitian  as  chief  villain  the  contrast  is 
bold  enough.  A  strong  vein  of  historical  color- 
ing runs  through  the  story  and  in  the  end  is 
made  a  vivid  impression  of  Christianity  at  its 
simplest  stage.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  written 
stronger  romances;  but  this  one  is  well  worthy 
of  his  genius. 

In  the  Brave  Days  of  Old.  A  titory  of 
Adventure  in  the  Time  of  King  James  the  First. 
By  Ruth  Hall.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  $1.50. )  Miss  Hall  tells  a  romantic  story 
of  three  hundred  years  ago.  a  story  of  brave  days 
and  brave  people.     While  it  is  written  for  young 


folks,  ii  is  told  with  ;i  taste  and  a  delicacy  of 
style  likely  to  attracl  older  readers  and  hold 
them.  Many  adventures  of  ;i  thrilling  sori  are 
een  through  a  fine,  clear  literary  atmosphere. 
The  publishers  have  done  their  pari  equally  well 
wit  h  t  he  aul  hor.  Tlir  book  is  a  beaul  iful  p 
of  work  :it  which  intelligent,  wide-awake  b 
will  jump  with  eagerness. 

Mistress  Nancy  Moleswobth.  By  Joseph 
Hocking.  (New  ifork :  Doubleday  &  McClure. 
$1.00.)  This  is  a  stirring  romance  of  the  tim 
of  Charles  Stuart,  full  of  adventure,  fighting, 
- 1 ll.-i iit  rescues,  love  and  all  that  can  com 
brave  hearts  and  true.  It  is  a  story  that  suits 
an  idle  mood  and  a  willing  imagination.  Tie' 
hero  rescues  the  heroine  from  captivity;  then  in 
turn,  when  he  is  a  prisoner,  she  rescues  him. 
The  movement  is  lively  and  the  interesl  is  con- 
tinuous enough  to  hold  attention  steadily 
throughout  the  reading — a  genuine  old-time  ro- 
mance. 

The  Destroyer.  By  Benjamin  Swift.  (New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  $1.25.) 
Readers  who  like  a  strong  taint  of  insanity  for 
the  best  part  of  a  novel  will  be  delighted  with 
The  Destroyer,  which  has  a  hero  madman  as  its 
chief  personage.  It  is  a  well  written  story,  hut 
thoroughly  disagreeable.  Dwelling  upon  mental 
disorder  with  unflagging  unction,  the  author 
seems  to  imagine  that  his  readers  will  he  as 
much. delighted  as  be  with  the  gruesome  subject. 
It  would  be  a  charming  hook  to  read  in  the  re- 
tirement of  an  asylum. 

The  Blindman's  World,  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Edward  Bellamy.  ^Yitll  an  Introduction  by 
W.  D.  Howells.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  cV 
Co.  $1.50.)  Fifteen  stories  by  the  late  Ed- 
ward Bellamy  make  up  the  body  of  this  book, 
for  which  Mr.  Howells  has  written  an  apprecia- 
tive foreword.  The  stories  are  of  a  romantic 
cast,  showing  in  various  ways  the  imaginative 
activity  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  mind.  We  do  not  find 
them  above  the  average  of  current  short  stories : 
they  are  below  the  average  in  point  of  literary 
art. 


•       LITERARY    NOTES. 

A  promixext  publisher  says  that  there 
are  more  copies  of  Ik  Marvel's  "  Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor  "  sold  in  America  than  of  any  other 
hook,  except  the  Bible. 

....The  Rev.  Samuel  Colcord  has  consented 
to  publish  bis  brilliant  and  effective  lecture  in 
Reply  to  Ingersoll,  giving  it  this  title.  The 
spirit  of  the  Reply  is  excellent,  and  it  bristles 
with  effective  points  all  turning  on  the  argu- 
ment,   which    is    pursued    steadily    through    the 
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lecture  and  pressed  horrii  with  great  force,  and 
occasionally   with   much, wit,   thai    Christianity 

stands  unshaken  on  the  evidence  of  its  fruits. 

....There  has  been  for  some  time  B  Lack  in 
Germany  of  a  literary  paper  that  should  cover 
all   branches  of   literature    and   appeal    to   the 

average    render    as    well    as    to    scholars.         The 

present  month  has  produced  the  first  number  of 
'"Das  litterarische  Echo"  (Berlin:  Fontanel, 
which  answers  such  requirements  to  the  full.  It 
will  be  published  fortnightly  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  Josef  Ettlinger. 

....Two  years  ago  the  Revue  dea  Deux 
Monde*  published  a  series  of  letters,  "Le  Roman 
d'une  Inconnue."  professing  to  be  addressed  by 
a  young  woman  to  a  captain  in  the  French 
Army.  Prefacing  them  by  the  announcement 
that  they  had  come  into  his  possession  in  a  man- 
ner which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  disclose,  M. 
Bruneticre  assured  his  readers  that  these  letters 
were  genuine.  It  has  come  to  light,  however, 
that  several  pages  of  the  letters  are  taken  al- 
most verbatim  from  Balzac's  "  Le  Lys  dans  la 
Yallee.*' 

.  .  .  .The  life  of  the  late  Harold  Frederic  was 
not  a  long  one.  He  was  forty-two  when  he  died 
last  month,  in  London.  In  literary  activity, 
however.  Mr.  Frederic's  career  was  typical  of 
unspared,  skillful  and  varied  work,  from  a  man 
of  brilliant  gifts  and  of  strong  literary  con- 
scientiousness. Their  fruits  were  condensed 
into  twenty-two  years  of  steady  journalism 
and  book-writing.  He  was  an  architect's 
draughtsman  in  his  native  town  and  a  reporter 
until  187(5;  after  that  came  successively  his 
editorial  charge  of  The  Utica  Observer,  'flic 
Alba n  11  Journal,  his  connection  with  the  New 
York  'rimes  as  its  London  correspondent.  On 
his  novels  depends  his  best  fame.  "  Seth's 
Brother's  Wife"  (1887),  "In  the  Valley,"  a 
vivid  historical  picture  (1881)),  "The  Lawton 
Girl"  (1890),  "The  Copperhead,"  another 
strong  bit  of  sectional  history  in  fiction  (1894), 
"The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware"  (1896)  in- 
clude his  best.  "March  Hares"  (a  tour  de 
force)  and  a  new  serial  by  him  are  the  end  of 
the  group.  "Theron  Ware"  is  his  masterpiece. 
It  depicts  certain  phases  of  American  society 
with  the  precision  of  a  Meissonier,  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  far  broader  art.  Every  touch 
tells,  and  the  keenness  of  a  most  careful 
psychologist  is  veiled  in  the  art  of  a  born  story- 
teller on  serious  lines.  The  moral  of  the  book — 
ran  intellectual  moral — is  perfectly  worked  out. 
(On  "Theron  Ware"  Mr.  Frederic's  fame  will 
probably  float  for  at  least  a  generation,  per- 
lhaps  longer. 
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EDITORIALS. 


On  the  8th  of  December  The  Independent 
will  be  fifty  years  old.  We  intend  to  make 
no  noisy  demonstrations  in  honor  of  the  oc- 
casion, but  Ave  would  be  pleased  if  such  of 
our  subscribers  as  have  read  the  paper  from 
the  beginning  would  kindly  send  us  their 
names.  One  of  the  first  editors,  Dr.  Storrs, 
still  survives;  the  others,  Dr.  Bacon,  Dr. 
Thompson  and  Dr.  Leavitt,  have  passed  to 
their  rest. 


PAYING  FOR    THE    PHILIPPINES. 

When  Germany  held  France  by  the  throat 
she  showed  no  mercy.  She  exacted  the  ces- 
sion of  Alsace,  part  of  Lorraine  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  enormous  sum  of  one  thousand 
million  dollars.  We  have  concluded  our  war 
with  Spain  with  equal  success,  and  we  have 
demanded  the  cession  to  us  of  the  vastly  less 
valuable  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico; 
and  instead  of  asking  hundreds  of  millions 
of  money,  we  are  actually  negotiating  to  pay 
Spain  perhaps  forty  million  dollars  for  the 
expenditures  she  has  made  in  developing 
the  islands  which  we  take.  The  contrast  is 
wide  as  the  Atlantic. 

And  we  do  right.  We  ought  not  to  desire 
to  plunder  Spain.  We  ought  to  help  rather 
than  injure  her.  We  would  have  no  small 
haggling  over  the  matter.  We  did  not  go  to 
•  war  for  the  Philippines,  we  have  not  yet 
fully  closed  our  fingers  about  them,  altho 
they  are  easily  within  our  reach,  and  we 
have  only  delayed  to  do  what  we  can  easily 
do,  and  what  Spain  is  powerless  to  prevent. 
So,  if  we  take  the  Philippines,  which  are  a 
valuable  possession,  and  which  Spain  could 
easily  sell  to  European  Powers,  it  is  not  im- 
proper that  we  should  pay  for  them.  We 
would  not  have  our  commissioners  insist  too 
stoutly,  that  only  that  sum  should  be  paid 
which  Spain  has  actually  spent  for  internal 
improvements.  They  are  worth  more  than 
that;  and  if  we  should  have  to  reopen  the 
war  they  would  cost  us  a  good  deal  more 
than  that.  We  do  not,  then,  limit  our  com- 
missioners. For  aught  we  can  say  the  sum 
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might  be  two  or  three  times  as  much  :is  the 
sum  suggested.  It  would  be  no  burden  to 
us.  as  the  customs  receipts  would  cover  the 
interest  easily.  What  we  have  at  heart  is 
that  we  deal  leniently  Avith  Spain  and  make 
her  recovery  as  easy  as  possible.  We  do  not 
desire  to  bankrupt  as  well  as  conquer  her 
while  enriching  ourselves. 


THE    POLITICAL    CAMPAIGN. 

This  number  of  The  Independent  goes  to 
press  before  the  results  of  the  election  are 
announced.  As  we  cannot  foresee  what 
these  results  will  be,  we  are  unable  to  com- 
ment upon  them.  The  campaign  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  has  been  an  exciting 
one,  and  at  the  close  of  it  some  features  of 
the  contest  may  be  noticed  in  review.  The 
fact  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  Congress  are  openly 
committed  to  the  Chicago  Silver  platform  of 
1896,  while  the  remaining  nominees  have 
dodged  the  issue,  lias  not  attracted  the  atten- 
tion which  should  have  been  given  to  it.  In 
several  States  local  issues  have  obscured 
this  very  important  one  and  have  in  some 
measure  controlled  or  affected  the  vote  for 
members  of  the  House.  Popular  indignation 
excited  by  the  shortcomings  of  the  War  De- 
partment appears  to  have  deprived  Repub- 
lican Congressional  candidates  of  the  support 
of  some  who  have  overlooked  the  attitude 
of  Democratic  candidates  toward  the  cur- 
rency, but  the  effect  of  this  indignation  at 
the  polls  cannot  be  estimated  accurately  in 
advance.  It  may  be  slight;  it  may  be  very 
considerable.  The  Republicans  have  had  to 
contend  everywhere  against  the  hostile  in- 
fluence of  what  is  called  Algerism;  in  Penn- 
sylvania they  appear  to  have  suffered  by  rea- 
son of  a  revolt  against  a  boss,  and  in  the 
Northeastern  States  they  have  met  in  their 
own  party  the  opposition  of  some  who  do  not 
approve  the  President's  policy  concerning  the 
Philippines.  On  this  last  issue  they  may  have 
drawn  a  few  votes  from  the  Democratic 
party. 
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In  New  York  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  been 
seriously  handicapped  by  the  executive  and 
legislative  record  of  his  party  during  the 
term  of  Governor  Black.  The  appointment 
of  Mr.  Payn,  the  official  report  concerning 
expenditures  on  the  canals,  the  election  law, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Governor  toward 
civil  service  reform  have  tended  to  deprive 
him  of  some  votes  which  were  cast  for  the 
Republican  ticket  at  the  last  election.  More- 
over, the  public  utterances  of  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, the  Governor,  and  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor with  respect  to  the  canal  expenditures 
have  not  been  in  perfect  accord;  and  the 
Governor  has  gained  nothing  for  his  party 
by  seeming  to  regard  Secretary  Alger  as  a 
man  deserving  of  more  commendation  than 
the  candidate  named  to  succeed  himself  at 
Albany. 

Colonel   Roosevelt  has   undeservedly   suf- 
fered in  the  estimation  of  some  who  do  not 
know  him  because  of  his  occasional  associa- 
tion with  Senator  Piatt;  also  because  of  his 
somewhat  perfunctory   and   brief   commen- 
dation  of   the   administration   of   Governor 
Black.      Certain     Independents,      resenting 
his    refusal    of    a    separate    nomination    at 
their     hands,     have     drawn     voters     from 
him    by    means    of    an    independent   ticket. 
Others,  heretofore  in  agreement  with  him 
in    the    advocacy    of    honest    methods    in 
politics  and  government,  have  deserted  him 
in  this  campaign  because  of  his  attitude  to- 
ward what  is  called  national  expansion;  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  loss  of  these  voters  has 
been  made  up  by  gains  from  the  other  party 
on  the  same  issue.    It  must  be  admitted  that 
he  has  been  weighted  down  in  the  race  by 
the  popular  disapproval  of  the  course  of  the 
present  Governor,  of  the  canal  expenditures, 
and  of  certain  legislation  believed  to  have 
been  procured  by  the  influence  of  Senator 
Piatt,  and  that  for  various  reasons  he  has 
lost  the  support  of  a  considerable  number  of 
independents  to  whom  in  the  past  his  record 
has  been  faultless  and  with  whom  he  has 
labored  for  honest  and  just  and  intelligent 
government.     It   has   been   a   curious   cam- 
paign; many  persons  appear  to  have  been 
moved    by    whims    and    other    insufficient 
causes  to  oppose  much  which  they  have  been 
accustomed   to   support.    Colonel   Roosevelt 
has  made  an  exceptionally  vigorous  canvass, 


workiug  energetically   and   continuously   to 
the  very  end. 

His  Democratic  opponents  have  exhibited 
considerable  political  sagacity  in  taking  all 
possible  advantage  of  adverse  popular  senti- 
ment concerning  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Black  and  the  legislation  enacted  dur- 
ing his  term.    While  they  have  been  assisted 
by  the  compact  organization  of  their  party 
in  the  city,  they  have  suffered  by  reason  of 
the  rule  of  Mr.   Croker,   who  procured  the 
nomination    of   an    unknown    man    for    the 
office   of  Governor.    They   have  lost   some- 
thing also   on   account   of   the   attempt   of 
Croker  to  intimidate  and  control  the  bench. 
It  is  especially  noticeable  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign   that  the   independent  voters,   of 
whom  there  are  so  many  in  the  State,  do 
not  appear  to  be  acting  in  harmony,  but  are 
scattered  about,  and  that  in  many  instances 
the  action  which  they  have  determined  to 
take  is  opposed  to  the  course  which  might 
reasonably  have  been  predicted   for  them. 
This   divergence  from  what  seemed  to  be 
settled  rules  has  complicated  the  situation 
and  disturbed  the  calculations  of  the  politi- 
cal prophets. 


PEACE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  election  in 
North  Carolina  would  be  "  peaceful,"  that 
it  was  now  assured  that  there  would  be  no 
outbreak  or  fighting  at  the  polls.  So  we  have 
heard  of  peace  at  Warsaw,  of  making  a 
desert  and  calling  it  peace.  We  presume  we 
shall  hear  of  no  violent  "  race  war  "  on  elec- 
tion day,  because  the  negroes  have  been 
frightened  away  from  the  polls. 

It  is  amazing  what  a  dangerous,  bloody 
creature  the  North  Carolina  negro  is.  His 
mere  walking  unarmed  to  the  polls  is  an  in- 
surrection. If  the  Republicans  and  Popu- 
lists of  North  Carolina  unite  on  a  ticket  with 
a  few  negroes  on  it  and  elect  their  candi- 
dates, then  the  whole  State  is  humiliated; 
more  than  that,  it  is  assaulted,  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  White  Democrats  to 
offer  forcible  resistance  in  defense  of  their 
commonwealth.  There  are  not  many  negro 
office  holders  in  North  Carolina,  but  yet 
there  are  some  in  counties  in  which  the  ne- 
groes are  in  the  majority.    Why   should  a 
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negro   wan1    to  vote  anyhow  ?     [f   he   will 

vole    why   should    he    QOl    JTOte   :i    pure    while 

Democratic  ticket  ?  Whal  right  has  a  negro 
to  take  an  office  i>y  election  which  properly 
belongs  only  to  the  white  man  1 

Those  are  questions   to   which   the   white 
Democrat   of   North  Carolina   can   give  but 
a   single  answer,    if   negroes   will    vote  for 
while  men  all  right;  but   If  they  will  think 
of  electing  negroes  to  office  then  they  must 
not   be  allowed  to  Nolo.    The  method  taken 
is  an  easy  one.    En  counties  where  the  ne- 
groes  have   voles   enough    to   carry   an   elec- 
tion they  must  be  kept  away  from  the  polls. 
So  the  white  Democrats  make  their  demon- 
strations.    They    gather    in    companies    on 
horseback,  as  it  were  in  squadrons  of  .war. 
each   wearing  a  blood-red   shirt,  and  other- 
wise decked  with  red  badges,  cheered  on  by 
women  decked  femininely  red.  and  they  gal- 
lop about  Wilmington  and  into  the  country 
where  the  negroes  in  large  numbers  are  at 
work  in  the  field,  and  shoot  off  their  pistols 
and  guns  in  an  alarming  way,  and  make  it 
generally  clear  that  if  black  men  should  ven- 
ture to  try   to  go   to   the   polls  that  would 
be  a   dangerous   breach   of  the  peace.    For 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  negro  to  take  a  gun 
to  become  dangerous  to  the  peaee;  a  ballot 
is  even  worse.    We  do  not  hear  of  any  negro 
squadrons,  only  negro  voters,  a  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  of  them.    To  be  sure  there  are 
nearly  twice  as  many  white  voters,  but  why 
should  negroes  vote  at  all,  especially  in  the 
eastern  counties,  where  they  are*numerous  ? 
So,  for  their  protection,  as  the  ballot  is  not 
sufficient,     the     white     people     there     have 
organized  a,  thousand   "  White  Government 
Union   clubs,"    and    each    member   wears    a 
white  and  red  button,  the  white  for  suprem- 
acy, the  red  for  the  blood  it  may  cost.    It 
is  said  that  the  negroes  are  "  sullen."    Hoav 
strange  !    It  is  said  that  the  white  men  were 
"  determined    to    carry    the    State    in    some 
way.".    Evidently.    It  is  said  that  they  "  ear- 
nestly hoped  that  this  might  be  done  peace- 
ably."   Certainly,  again:  guns  and  red  flan- 
nel are  good  for  peace.    Then  in  the  negro 
counties  the  one  negro  member  of  Congress 
has  been  warned  not  to  speak,  and  Republi- 
can   meetings    have    been    interdicted.      Of 
course,  for,  as  they  say,  they  "  do  not  pro- 
pose to  have  the  negroes  inflamed." 


We  would  not   be  surprised  if  the  returns 
should   show   a   handsome   Democratic   ma- 
jority.   The  voters  are  probably  Republican 
by   a   safe   majority,    bui    along   the   South 
Carolina  border  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
vote:  the  "red-shirts''  will  see  to  thai.    We 
Wonder    what    white    men    in    New    York    or 
.Massachusetts   would   do   If  a   political   party 
should  attempt   to   frighten   them   from   the 
polls.     We   think    there   would   be   something 
more  than   the   threat    of   bloodshed.     Never- 
theless the  negroes  do  right   not  to  organize 
counter    armed    demonstrations.      Of   course 
they  have  the  right  to  vote  as  they  have  the 
right   to  resist  violence.     But  such  a  right   is 
one  purely  of  self-defense,  never  of  aggres- 
sion.    All  the  forces  that   abide  in  Time  are 
on  their  side.    The  rights  they  have  already 
gained  in  North  Carolina  are  a  promise  of 
full  rights  in  the  future.    Every  year  helps 
them.     Every    boy    that    gets    an    education 
strengthens  them   to  know  and   claim  their 
full  political  rights.    Such   resistance   is   to 
be  expected,  and  will  for  a  while  be  success 
fill,  but  not  through  the  next  century.     One 
of  these  days,  when  the  negro  is  able,   with 
his  education  and  his  wealth,  to  enforce  his 
rights  as  is  the  white  man.  lie  will  get  them: 
and   then   we   shall   not    have  to   mutter   or 
utter  useless   complaints   against    the  Presi- 
dent because  he  does  not  enforce  a  republic 
in  reality  as  well  as  a   republican  form  of 
government  in  a  dozen  of  our  States. 


"  VASSAL    STATES." 

God  forbid  that  the  prognostication  of 
Senator  Hoar  should  ever  come  true  of  the 
United  States.  What  he  would  fear  for  our 
country  is  that  we  may  be  transformed  from 
a  pure  republic  into  "  a  vulgar,  common 
place  empire  founded  upon  physical  force, 
controlling  subject  races  and  vassal  States, 
in  which  inevitably  one  class  must  forever 
rule  and  other  classes  must  forever  obey." 
We  should  not  merely  deprecate  such  a  con- 
dition;   Ave  should  abhor  it. 

Senator  Hoar  says  again: 

"  Are  you  going  to  have  a  subject  people., 
without  trial  by  jury,  without  habeas  corpus,, 
governed  not  by  their  own  legislative  assemblies,, 
but  by  pruetors  and  proconsuls?  " 

Not  if  Ave  understand  the  temper  of  the 
American  people.    That  is  not  our  kind  of 
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government.  It  is  not  what  our  people 
would  for  an  instant  allow.  It  is  far  from 
necessary,  oven  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
entire  Philippine  group  and  the  annexation, 
should  it  be  asked  of  us,  of  Cuba  as  well  as 
Porto  Rico. 

Such  a  proconsular  government  is  not  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  believe  in  annexa- 
tion for  beneficent  purposes.  They  believe 
in  self-government  for  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines.  We  have  no  question  that 
when  a  form  of  government  is  recommended 
and  adopted  for  Porto  Rico  it  will  give  the 
island  self-government  under  its  own  local 
legislature.  The  same  will  be  the  case  in 
Luzon  and.  just  as  fast  as  it  can  be  pro- 
vided for.  in  the  other  Philippine  Islands. 
Let  our  readers  carefully  peruse  the  article 
in  this  issue  by  Mr.  Bray,  and  they  will 
learn  something  worth  knowing  about  the 
Filipinos.  Even  if  we  greatly  discount  his 
description  as  that  of  an  interested  or 
prejudiced  witness,  yet  there  remains  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  it.  Those  Malays 
ought  to  have  the  chance  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  we  may  be  sure  it  will  be  given 
them. 

The  plan  of  inaugurating  self-govern- 
ment buries  all  the  bogies  of  an  enormous 
standing  army  to  consist  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  soldiers.  When  people  rule 
themselves  they  will  not  need  to  fight  for 
their  liberty.  What,  army  there  may  be 
there  will,  like  our  bit  of  an  army  on  the 
Indian  frontier,  be  a  virtual  police  force, 
recruited  among  the  people  of  the  Islands, 
and  more  than  supported  from  the  income 
of  the  Islands.  Were  we  to  rule  as  Spain 
rules,  we  should  have  a  constant  insurrec- 
tion on  our  hands  and  should  need  such  an 
enormous  army;  but  that  is  not  the  Amer- 
ican idea. 

Nor  are  the  American  people  simply  led 
captive  by  a  crazy  enthusiasm  for  "  mani- 
fest destiny."  such  as  Mr.  Schurz  talks 
against.  We  did  not  go  to  war  for  "  mani- 
fest destiny,"  nor  do  we  demand  the  Islands 
for  such  a  reason.  The  reason  is  too  plain 
to  be  ignored.  We  never  thought  of  the 
Philippines,  but  they  fell  into  our  hands  by 
no  will  of  ours.  We  found  them  in  just  such 
a  revolt  as  Cuba  had  been  in;  and  now  It 
would,  we  believe,  be  contemptible  to  hand 


back    the    Philippines    to    Spain,    with    the 

doubled   power  now    to  crush  them,  seeing 

that  we  have  scut  back  her  soldiers  from 
Cuba,  and  left  only  1  he  Filipinos  t<»  be  dealt 
with  as  rebels. 

Xor  are  we  frightened  by  the  talk  of  the 
•'  millions  of  Spaniards,  negroes.  Creoles, 
.Malays,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipinos,  Tagals 
and  savage  tribes,"  whom  Mr.  Schurz  de- 
scribes as  "alien  to  us."  We  have  little 
patience  with  the  inconsistency  which  in  one 
breath  declares  them  unfit  for  self-govern- 
ment as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  while  at  the  same  time  demanding 
for  them  independent  self-government,  and 
yet  handing  them  back  to  the  tyranny  oi' 
Spain.  And  we  have  as  little  respect  for  the 
unconscious  jingoism  which  imagines  that 
only  Anglo-Saxons  and  Germans  are  fit  for 
self-government.  We  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Sehurz's  integrity  of  purpose, 
but  we  remember  that  this  is  an  old  and 
sore  spot  with  him,  and  that  it  was  really 
his  opposition,  with  that  of  Senator  Sumner, 
that  is  responsible  for  the  unfortunate  blun- 
der by  which  President  Grant  was  thwarted 
in  his  effort  to  secure  possession  of  Santo 
Domingo,  with  the  full  consent  of  its  people, 
just  such  glad  consent  as  we  anticipate  in 
the  Philippines. 


ENGLAND  INSISTENT. 

It  looks  as  if  England  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  had  come  to  the  limit  of  pro- 
viding means  for  the  aggression  of  other 
and  hostile  powers  and  were  going  to  insist 
upon  some  more  satisfactory  arrangement. 
After  the  last  agreement  in  Africa  she  set 
about  developing  'the  territories  committed 
to  her,  and  was  making  reasonable  progress 
when  suddenly  a  French  expedition,  from 
no  one  knew  exactly  where,  appeared  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Niger  and  insisted  on 
the  right  of  way  to  the  ocean.  Now,  after 
much  cost,  she  has  destroyed  the  power  of 
Mahdism  only  to  find  another  French  ex- 
pedition calmly  resting  on  the  Nile  and  lay- 
ing claim,  if  not  to  the  Nile  itself,  to  the 
most  fertile  province  of  that  region  and  to 
a  right  of  way  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  situation  in  China  is  not  dissimilar. 
For  years  England  has  done  about  all  there 
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has  been  done  to  open  up  the  Empire  to  for- 
eign commerce.  When  diplomacy  has  been 
needed  France  lias  played  a  prominent  part, 
but  when  it  came  to  actual  work  in  the  shape 
of  railroadsor  other  useful  concessions  she  lias 
been  conspicuous  by  her  absence.  Russia, 
however,  has  been  much  in  evidence. 
Steadily  pushing  her  way  down  she  has 
claimed  point  after  point  and  taken  them, 
too,  until  now  she  has  practically,  if  not  of- 
ficially, absorbed  a  treaty  port  open  by  all 
rules  of  international  law  to  every  other  na- 
tion. Not  content  with  this  she  has  insisted 
on  her  right  virtually  to  neutralize  the  value 
of  English  mining  concessions  in  Central 
China,  by  forcing  her  own  control  on  the 
railroad  through  that  region.  When  Eng- 
land protested  and  secured  the  support  of 
the  Emperor  at  Peking  there  came  a  revo- 
lution, the  Emperor  was  deposed  and  now 
the  most  virulent  anti-English  influence  is 
supreme. 

What  makes  all  this  so  much  more  exas- 
perating is  that  neither  of  these  Powers  con- 
tributes more  than  a  very  small  share  to  the 
local  prosperity  of  the  countries  where  they 
go,  or  to  the  general  interests  of  trade.  There 
is  not  a  single  French  colony  in  the  world 
that  shows  genuine  growth.  Algeria  is  prob- 
ably the  best,  but  that  is  little  more  than  a 
sort  of  annex,  where  certain  officials  get 
a  chance  to  practice  for  other  places.  Who 
ever  hears  of  Anam,  Cambodia,  Cochin 
China,  Senegal  or  French  Guiana,  in  connec- 
tion with  commercial  or  industrial  develop- 
ment? But  for  the  seizure  of  Madagascar, 
and  the  exploits  of  Major  Marchand,  the 
world  at  large  would  scarcely  know  that 
France  held  over  3,500,000  square  miles  of 
colonial  possessions.  The  rights  of  way  she 
wants  on  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  past,  she  will  use  for  little 
more  than  freebooting  expeditions,  to  harass 
her  more  progressive  and  successful  rival, 
just  as  she  uses  the  Mekong,  not  to  develop 
Cambodia  but  to  vex  Siam  and  prevent  her 
legitimate  groAvth. 

So  with  Russia.  Wherever  she  goes  she 
erects  a  wall  against  the  world.  She  allows 
no  education  worthy  the  name,  permits  no 
liberty  of  personal  action  or  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual thought.  Her  one  aim  seems  to  be  to 
aggrandize  herself,  not  by  assisting  others, 


but  at  the  expense  of  others.    Prance  series 

territory,  and  having  secured  it  leaves  it  to 
lie  fallow.  Russia  seeks  subjects,  and  hav- 
ing secured  them  drains  them  of  every  pos- 
sible penny  to  lill  her  treasury  and  then 
stamps  them  with  the  distinctive  Slavic 
stamp  and  isolates  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

So  Jar  lOngland  has  been  commendably 
patient.  She  lias  yielded  on  the  Niger  and  in 
China  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  charge  were 
true  that  she  would  give  up  anything  and 
everything  rather  than  tight.  The  cool  claim 
to  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  however,  and  the 
isolation  if  not  seizure  of  New  Chwang  seem 
to  have  aroused  her  to  the  conviction  that 
unless  she  is  willing  to  withdraw  practically 
from  China  and  lose  much  of  the  value  of 
E§f.VPt  she  must  take  prompt  decided  action. 
Will  she  have  to  fight?  We  do  not  believe 
she  will.  France  is  in  no  condition  for  war 
and  neither  is  Russia.  Germany  appears  to 
have  become  convinced  that  she  has  more 
to  hope  for  from  an  agreement  with  England, 
which  will  enable  her  to  share  in  the  returns 
that  always  come  from  English  colonial  ex- 
pansion, than  from  repetitions  of  the  South 
Africa  and  Kiao-Chau  experiments,  which 
so  far  have  not  proved  successful.  As  for 
Russia  it  is  becoming  increasingly  manifest 
that  however  sincere  the  Czar  himself  may 
be  in  his  manifesto,  his  shrewder  ministers 
look  upon  it  rather  as  a  pretext  for  avoiding 
any  unwelcome  duties  that  might  seem  to  be 
involved  in  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance,  and 
as  a  possible  sop  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Cer- 
berus. 


OUR  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

New  complications  affecting  the  construc- 
tion of  the  projected  Nicaragua  Canal  have 
been  caused  by  the  recent  action  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Government.  On  November  1st 
Nicaragua  ceased  to  be  an  independent  re- 
public and  became  a  State  in  the  new  fed- 
eration called  the  United  States  of  Central 
America.  On  the  preceding  day  the  Con- 
gress of  Nicaragua  ratified  by  unanimous 
vote  a  concession  which  President  Zelaya 
had  granted  to  Edward  Eyre,  of  New  York, 
and  Edward  F.  Cragin,  of  Chicago.  The 
first  of  these  gentlemen  is  a  partner  in  the 
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house  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  which  for  many 
years  past  has  been  engaged  in  trade  with 
South  America;  the  second  represents  cer- 
tain contractors  who  have  done  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  work  on  Chicago's  great 
drainage  canal,  and  who  could  use  their  ma- 
chinery to  advantage  in  Nicaragua.  This 
concession,  which  empowers  the  owners  of 
it  to  form  a  company  and  construct  the 
canal,  will  not  be  in  force  until  October  10th, 
1899,  because  the  prior  grant  held  by  the  cor- 
poration which  our  Congress  chartered  in 
October,  1889,  under  the  name  of  the  Mari- 
time Canal  Company,  will  not  expire  until 
that  date.  This  old  grant,  which  may  be 
called  the  Menocal  concession,  provides  for 
an  extension  of  its  term  of  ten  years  by 
Nicaragua,  but  it  was  clearly  the  purpose 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Government  on  the  31st 
ult.  to  withhold  any  extension  and  to  give 
the  holders  of  the  new  concession  a.  clear 
field  after  October  of  next  year. 

Nicaragua  holds  that  the  Menocal  conces- 
sion has  been  forfeited.  This  opinion  was 
expressed  in  the  letter  from  Minister  Rod- 
riguez wmich  Secretary  Olney  sent  to  the 
Senate  before  the  Walker  Commission  be- 
gan its  work  on  the  Maritime  Company's 
route.  It  had  been  forfeited,  he  said,  because 
the  company  had  not  done  work  enough  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  grant,  and 
also  because  the  company  in  defiance  of  a 
prohibitory  clause  in  the  concession  had 
undertaken  to  surrender  control  of  the 
project  to  a  government,  meaning  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  which  under 
the  bill  then  (and  now)  pending  was  to  hold 
a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  reorganized 
company,  guarantee  $100,000,000  of  its 
bonds,  and  thus  through  this  agency  really 
to  build  and  control  the  canal.  On  the  31st 
ult.  President  Zelaya  told  the  Nicaraguan 
Congress  that  this  concession  had  been  for- 
feited, but  he  preferred  that  no  attempt  to 
enforce  a  forfeiture  should  be  made  now,  in- 
asmuch as  the  grant  would  expire  in  October 
next.  An  examination  of  the  concession  and 
a  review  of  the  company's  history  show  that 
if  Nicaragua  shall  insist  upon  a  forfeiture 
it  has  a  pretty  good  case. 

But  this  is  the  concession  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  the  attempts  in  the  American 
Congress  to  promote  the  construction  of  the 


canal,  and  it  was  with  respect  to  the  route 
and  plans  of  the  company  holding  this  con- 
cession that  an  elaborate  and  costly  Inquiry 
was  recently  made  by  our  Government 
through  the  agency  of  the  Walker  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission's  report  will  be  fin- 
ished next  mouth;  but  before  the  completion 
of  it  Nicaragua  has  practically  repudiated 
the  grant  and  transferred  the  great  privilege 
to  a  new  group  of  capitalists.  Then  the  Re- 
public joins  a  new  federation,  and  hereafter 
all  negotiations  concerning  this  matter  must 
be  conducted  with  a  federal  government 
representing  Nicaragua,  Salvador  and  Hon- 
duras. 

It  is  admitted  at  Washington  that  the 
State  Department  regards  with  some  dis- 
pleasure the  action  taken  by  Nicaragua,  and 
it  is  understood  that  Nicaragua  was  in- 
formed some  time  ago  that  our  Government 
preferred  that  the  status  quo  should  be  pre- 
served until  after  Congress  should  have  re- 
ceived and  considered  the  report  of  the 
Walker  Commission.  Everybody  knows  that 
since  the  long  voyage  of  the  "  Oregon  "  was 
made,  and  because  of  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  and  the  impending  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines,  the  American  people  have  de- 
cided that  the  canal  must  be  constructed 
without  any  delay  that  can  be  avoided,  and 
that  it  should  be  controlled  by  this  nation. 

Confronted  by  these  complications— to 
which  may  be  added  a  grant  to  an  English 
steamship  company  doing  business  on  a  part 
of  the  canal  route,  and  the  unknowm  attitude 
of  Costa  Rica— what  course  should  our  Gov- 
ernment take?  Ought  it  to  cling  to  the 
Menocal  concession,  one  clause  of  which  for- 
bids the  surrender  of  control  to  any  govern- 
ment, now  that  Nicaragua  undertakes  to  de- 
prive it  of  value?  Should  it  attempt  to 
make  terms  with  the  holders  of  the  new  con- 
cession, if  they  are  not  forbidden  to  deal 
with  a  government? 

Why  should  not  the  United  States  under- 
take to  negotiate  with  the  new  federation 
and  with  Costa  Rica  a  treaty  empowering 
this  country  to  make  the  canal,  as  a  work  of 
the  Government?  It  would  be  necessary 
first  to  reach  an  understanding  with  Great 
Britain  respecting  the  abrogation  or  a  re- 
vision of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  but  it 
is  probable  that  this  obstacle  can  now  be 
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removed,  it  was  no1  Long  ego  thai  the  Min- 
ister of  the  CTnited  States  in  Nicaragua  was 
assured  by  President  Zelaya  thai  he  would 
cot  Interfere  to  discredit  the  Menocal  con- 
cession before  October,  L869,  unless,  to  use 

Ins    own     words.    "  the    Government     of    the 

United  states  may  desire  to  make  a  contract 
direct   with    this   government    to   build    the 

canal  itself."  For  some  reasons  direct  own- 
ership and  control  by  the  Government  are 
to  be  preferred  to  that  Indirect  control  exer- 
cised through  the  agency  of  a  subsidized 
corporation.  Conditions  affecting  this  ques- 
tion have  undergone  a  great  change  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months;  and  our 
Government  might  now,  having  due  re- 
gard for  vested  interests,  proceed  to  ac- 
quire  a  right  to  cut  this  canal  for  the  benefit 
of  its  commerce  and  for  the  use  of  its  navy, 
binding  itself  to  keep  it  open  on  equal  terms 
to  the  ships  of  all  nations  at  all  times. 


LEISURE  AND  ART. 

A  writer  in  a  London  journal  discussing 
the  somewhat  worn  question  of  the  relation 
that  must  exist  between  leisure  and  art,  es- 
pecially poetic  art,  mentioned  Byron  and 
Keats  as  poets  exemplifying  genius  that 
came  to  its  best  without  leisure.  This  seems 
to  us  a  begging  of  the  main  point.  Burns. 
Shelley  and  Villon  might  just  as  well  be 
cited  as  men  hard  pressed  for  time.  There 
are  poets,  as  there  are  men  in  every  other 
field  of  work,  wrho  have  a  way  of  taking 
time,  no  matter  what  opposes,  to  ease  them- 
selves of  rhythm  and  rhyme.  Goldsmith  de- 
livered his  message,  such  as  it  wras,  as  com- 
pletely as  Wordsworth  delivered  his;  and 
poor  Lamb  and  keenly  suffering  Hood  in 
some  way  struck  the  immortal  chord.  Paul 
Verlaine  amid  filth  and  squalor  confirmed 
his  right  to  the  poet's  garland. 

But  there  is  a  just  and  wholesome  viewr  to 
take  of  genius  and  its  work.  Doubtless 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  may  be  safely 
pointed  at  as  having  had  a  far  better  op- 
portunity to  round  out  their  artistic  lives 
than  Lamb,  essentially  a  poet,  or  Burns,  or 
Villon,  or  Verlaine,  or  Poe.  Leisure  they  all 
had,  for  they  took  it;  but  leisure  somehow 
will  suggest  that  length  of  time  which  be- 
longs to  great  art.    Goethe  could  give  sixty 


years  to  a  masterpiece  while  Keats  was 
dead    at    twenty-five.     Tennyson,  could    re 

touch  his  lyrics  and  idyls  year  after  year 
until  he  was  an  octogenarian;  but  Poe 
starved  and  shivered  into  a  tramp's  grave  at 
thirty-nine. 

It  could  profit  ns  nothing  i<>  analyze  prob- 
abilities and  try  To  find  out  what  Villon 
could  have  done  had  he  been  differently  bred 
and  had  he  fallen  in  pleasanter  ways,  or 
What  might  have  been  Keats's  gift  to  art  had 
he  lived  as  long  and  as  happily  as  Words- 
worth. Given  supreme  quality,  the  next 
thing  is  quantity.  A  fevr  golden  grains  can- 
not certainly  be  taken  as  indicating  a  vast 
mine.  Leisure  and  length  of  days  are  t In- 
test  of  greatness.  It  is  a  common  error  of 
criticism  to  say  that  poetry  is  necessarily 
the  product  of  youth,  and  that  age  destroys 
what  wooes  the  Muses.  Among  the  last 
writings  of  Lord  Tennyson  were  some  of 
his  finest  poems.  What  youth  in  the  past 
fifty  years  has  surpassed  "  Crossing  the 
Bar  "  ? 

To  make  the  most  of  art  the  artist  must 
have  ample  time  and  a  growing  and  ripening 
genius.  The  large  organisms  grow  slowly 
and  live  long.  Nature  sets  the  pattern  of 
greatness  in  building  her  great  works.  The 
feverish,  overstimulated  plants  that  leap 
to  maturity  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  may 
have  a  fine  ethereal  beauty  of  leaf  and 
flower;  but  the  mighty  tulip-tree,  blooming 
on  its  hundredth  birthday,  somehow  makes 
the  impression  of  true  power  and  true  su- 
premacy. 

When  wre  take  a  genius  like  Burns  and 
set  him  beside  one  like  Goethe,  or  Tenny- 
son, or  Hugo,  we  feel  that  comparison  has 
reached  its  last  odious  depth:  yet  here  we 
come  face  to  face  with  a  tremendous  fact. 
Burns  w7as  a  wonder;  but  he  was  a  deform- 
ity, an  organism  wrenched  and  twisted  by 
hostile  forces  entirely  separate  from  those 
that  warped  his  moral  nature.  The  same 
must  he  said  to  one  extent  or  another  of 
Shelley,  of  Poe,  of  Verlaine,  of  Goldsmith, 
of  Lamb.  Vitality,  the  staying  power,  the 
slow\  steady,  irresistible  growth  wyere  want- 
ing. This  very  lack  has  sometimes,  nay,  al- 
most generally,  been  regarded  as  proof  of 
divine  genius,  and  many  critics  have  more 
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than  hinted  that  great  poetical  genius  and 
longevity  do  not  go  together.  Shakespeare 
is  often  mentioned  as  marking  by  his  life 
the  extreme  length  of  masterly  productive- 
ness. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  in  the 
England  of  Shakespeare's  time  a  man  of 
Qfty  was  looked  upon  as  aged.  All  that  is 
changed.  Gladstone,  Wordsworth,  and 
Tennyson  brought  back  the  higher  limit  of 
Plato  and  Pindar  to  show  ns  how  sound 
genius  in  a  sound  body  may  do  the  miracles 
of  mind  beyond  three  score  and  ten.  It  is 
1101  to  Verlaine  and  Guy  do  Maupassant 
that  we  have  to  look  for  the  limit  of  great- 
ness in  French  poetry.  Hugo  is  a  better 
model  of  the  largest'  French  genius.  In 
America  our  most  impressive  poets  so  far 
have  been  men  of  leisure  and  length  of  days. 
Bryant,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Emerson, 
Holmes  and  Lowell  stand  for  our  best  in 
quality  and  quantity,  and  they  all  died  old, 
having  lived  in  pleasant  leisure.  Poe  was 
our  wonder  of  genius,  our  physical  Burns, 
our  moral  Villon,  our  poet  of  few  days  and 
deep  misery;  but  who  can  feel  that  he  came 
to  what  his  endowments  could,  under  fa- 
vorable conditions,  have  done  most  with? 
He  had  the  poet's  magic;  he  knew  the  ways 
of  Parnassus;  his  rhymes  haunt  us  with 
Sapphic  strangeness  and  persistency;  but  he 
never  had  leisure;  the  wolf  was  at  his  door 
and  the  fiend  was  at  his  heart-strings. 
Goethe  was  as  bad  a  man  as  Poe;  but  he 
had  the  strong  will,  the  deep-set  vitals,  the 
stedfastness  of  longevity  that  was  bred  in 
him,  and  for  good  or  for  bad  he  accom- 
plished the  full  measure  of  his  genius. 


In  a  letter  which  he  recently  gave  to  the 
press  Secretary  Long  said: 

"  The  experience  of  the  war  has  shown  that 
the  success  and  clean  record  of  the  navy  were 
in  large  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment was  not  subjected  to  the  necessity  of 
making  any*  civilian  appointments,  or  any  ap- 
pointments whatever  except  upon  professional 
examination." 

A  great  many  civilian  appointments  were 
made  by  the  War  Department  especially  in 
those  branches  of  the  service  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  army's  supplies,  the  trans- 
portation of  troops,  and  the  work  of  inspec- 


ti<>::.  Those  who  severely  criticise  the  De- 
partment assert  that  demoralization  or  par- 
alysis was  caused  by  these  appointments 
and  that  the  effed  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
the  shortage  of  supplies,  the  lack  of  thor- 
ough and  competenl  Inspection,  and  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  certain  camps  as  dis- 
closed by  testimony  recently  taken  by  the 
War  Inquiry  Commission.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Secretary  Long's  Letter  that  in 
his  opinion  such  appointments  do  not  pro- 
mote "  success  "'  and  the  making  of  a  "  clean 
record."  The  Commission  should  impure 
about  the  real  effect  of  these  appointments 
in  the  army  before  it  closes  the  investiga- 
tion. It  is  a  question  of  importance  and 
should  not  be  neglected. 


Some  criticism  has  been  passed  on  the 
President  because  he  has  not  used  his  power 
to  enforce  the  rights  of  United  States  citi- 
zens in  Illinois  and  North  Carolina.  As  to 
the  latter  State,  the  conditions  are  no  worse, 
rather  better,  than  they  have  been  often  for 
twenty  years  in  the  South,  during  which 
time  no  President  has  felt  himself  author- 
ized to  interfere.  In  Illinois  a  new  and 
strange  condition  exists,  where  the  Governor 
appears  to  be  setting  at  defiance  the  rights 
of  citizens  for  interstate  travel  and  labor. 
The  authority  of  the  President  to  interfere 
is  based,  on  two  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; one,  that  which  gives  Congress  the 
power  of  "  calling  forth  the  militia  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insur- 
rections and  repel  invasions,"  and  the  other 
that  which  declares  that  "  the  United  States 
shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall 
protect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  and. 
on  the  application  of  the  Legislature  or  of 
the  Executive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot 
be  convened),  against  domestic  violence." 
In  accordance  with  these  provisions.  Section 
5299  of  the  Revised  Statutes  declares  that 
"it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President,  and  it 
shall  be  his  duty,"  to  protect  the  citizens  of 
a  State  in  their  equal  rights  whenever  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  State  fail  to 
do  so.  and  that  this  failure  "  shall  be  deemed 
a.  denial  by  such  State  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws."  But  the  President  cannot 
rely  on  rumor;  he  must  have  some  official  in- 
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formation,  always  i<>  be  had  in  time,  of  such 
denial.  We  believe  there  has  been  such  de- 
ii i-i  1  In  Illinois;  hut  the  President  must  wait 
for  some  complaint   to  be  made  to  him   by 

those  injured,  or  from  the  courts  whose  in- 
junction is  resisted  by  the  Governor.  The 
course  of  law  is  not  yet  exhausted.  The 
Legislature  has  not  yet  acted  it  may  Im- 
peach the  Governor  neither  have  the  courts 
been  heard  from.  The  President  must  do 
things  in  an  orderly  way  without  pre- 
cipitation. 


We  are  very  glad  this  week  to  be  able  to 
publish  a  long  article  by  Mr.  Howard  \Y. 
Bray,  of  Singapore,  the  man  through  whom 
the  negotiations  with  Aguinaldo  were  made 
by  Consul-General  Pratt  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much.  Mr.  Bray  explodes  the  idea 
that  the  Filipinos  are  savages,  and  he  be- 
lieves they  are  superior  to  the  Cubans  and 
as  able  to  maintain  a  republic  under  Ameri- 
can protection;  but  an  attempt  on  our  part 
to  annex  the  islands  he  opposes.  He  seems 
to  have  the  idea  that  annexation  would 
mean  government  as  by  a  Roman  proconsul, 
the  islands  to  be  exploited  for  our  American 
purposes,  as  they  have  been  for  Spanish 
gain.  We  do  not  so  understand  it.  Mr.  Bray 
declares  that  the  Filipinos  "  do  not  wish  to 
be  under  the  dominion  of  America  for  inter- 
nal affairs."  Neither,  we  trust,  do  Ameri- 
cans wish  it;  that  is  not  our  sort  of  govern- 
ment. We  believe  equally  in  self-government 
for  internal  purposes.  We  would  have  the 
Philippines  an  integral  part  of  a  great  repub- 
lic, which  may  at  last  grow  into  that  "  feder- 
ation of  the  world  "  which  poets  dream  of. 


One  of  the  most  startling  incidents  of  the 
past  week  is  the  return  to  Philadelphia  and 
to  prison  of  Gideon  AY.  Marsh,  formerly 
president  of  the  Keystone  National  Bank, 
which  collapsed  seven  years  ago.  It  was  a 
political  bank,  one  in  which  the  City  Treas- 
urer kept  nearly  $400,000  of  the  city's  funds, 
on  which  he  drew  interest  for  himself  and, 
presumably,  for  the  Ring.  He  is  now  in 
prison  for  his  crime.  The  Quay  speakers  in 
this  campaign  have  been  hinting  that  John 
Wanamaker,  their  hottest  opponent,  was 
likely  to  be  implicated  in  the  bank  scandal 
when   all   was   known   that   the   absconded 


Marsh  could  tell:  whereupon  .Mr.  Wami 
maker,  in  the  most  positive  way,  published 
in  a  speech  that  if  Marsh  would  return  and 
tell  the  whole  truth  he  would  use  his  utmost 
influence  to  help  him  and  start  him  In  life 
after  he  had  served  his  sentence.  Mr.  Marsh 
read  the  appeal  to  him  where  lie  was  on  the 
E'aciflc  Coast,  and  has  returned.  It  was  too 
late  to  affect  t  lie  elect  ion.  but  it  is  a  satisfac 
tion  to  Mr.  Wanamaker's  friends,  and  bodes 
no  good  to  the  King. 


What  .Joseph  II.  Choato  said  in  a 
recent  speech  on  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Croker 
to  put  the  judiciary  of  this  city  under  his 
control,  is  well  worth  reading  as  the  opinion 
of  a  great  lawyer  on  a  famous  case  abroad, 
and  as  indicating  what  is  the  danger  which 
Tammany  threatens: 

"  In   this  connection   let  me  point  to  heroic 

Zola — that    real     hero     who     will     yet     march 

t 

through  the  streets  of  Paris  triumphant,  with 
Dreyfus,  regenerated,  by  his  side.  There  was 
a  civil  court.  Did  you  ever  read  the  proceed- 
ings in  that  court  ?  Why,  it  would  take  Mark 
Twain  himself,  with  all  his  capital  powers,  to 
describe  it.  The  man  was  presumed  guilty  un- 
til he  could  prove  himself  innocent.  He  was 
never  allowed  to  prove  himself  innocent  or  to 
prove  anything  at  all.  There  was  no  right  of 
cross-examination.  There  was  no  law  of  evi- 
dence. Witnesses  harangued  the  Court. 
Officers  harangued  the  jury.  The  counsel,  of 
course,  harangued  and  intimidated  each  other. 
And  poor  Zola  was  sent  off  into  exile — banished, 
but  set  free — the  only  way  a  Frenchman  can 
find  freedom  to-day — by  a  civil  court  that  had 
lost  its  independence  and  had  to  obey  the  same 
great  power  of  the  State." 


The  National  Conference  on  the  Foreign 
Policy  of  the  United  States  at  Saratoga  in 
August  last  adopted  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing that  provision  should  be  made  "  for  the 
exemption  from  capture  of  private  property 
at  sea,  in  accordance  with  the  most  enlight- 
ened sentiment  of  mankind."  This  was  laid 
before  the  President  a  few  weeks  later  by  a 
committee  of  prominent  men.  The  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  now  has  under  con- 
sideration a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Butler  and 
others,  who  urge  him  to  convene  an  inter- 
national conference  at  Washington  in  order 
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thai  the  Powers  may  agree  to  make  "pri- 
vate property  on  the  sea  free  from  capture 
during  war."    Such  an  agreement  ought  to 

be  made  It  would  be  made  by  any  inter 
national  conference  called  to  consider  the 
question.  This  country  may  with  propriety 
invite  the  Powers  to  take  part  in  such  a  con- 
ference, which  might  be  held  immediately 
alter  the  conclusion  of  our  peace  negotia- 
tions with  Spain. 


One  <>r  our  Presbyterian  contempo- 
raries, speaking  of  the  clubbing  list  of  tin? 
Assembly  Herald  with  various  papers,  includ- 
ing Tin:  Independent,  says: 

"  It  is  certainly  surprising  to  see  such  papers 
as  here  specified  given  special  Presbyterian 
recognition.  They  are  leading  and  influential 
forces  in  their  specific  lines  of  journalism,  but 
they  have  not  the  most  remote  relation  to  us  as 
Church  allies.  .  .  .  None  of  them  will  ob- 
ject to  coming  into  Presbyterian  homes,  or  to 
receiving  free  advertising  at  our  Assembly  com- 
mittee's expense,  but  their  managers  and  edi- 
tors are.  in  our  judgment,  too  honest  to  claim 
recognition  as  '  allies  of  our  Boards,'  and  to  be 
taken  by  Presbyterians  upon  this  ground." 

The  Independent  does  consider  itself  an 
ally  of  the  various  Boards  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  as  of  all  other  Churches,  and 
has  had  many  cordial  words  from  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Boards  in  recognition  of  its  serv- 
ices. It  holds  that  each  denomination  does 
its  own  work  better  for  understanding"  the 
work  of  others,  and  it  seeks  to  supply  that 
need. 


One  of  our  ablest  monthly  reviews  gives  a 
brief  account  of  the  recent  troubles  among 
the  Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota  and  con- 
cludes by  saying: 

"  It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  Administration 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment could  never  be  reformed,  and  that  the 
whole  thing  had  better  be  abolished." 

This  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  is  hardly  justified  by  the  facts  in 
this  particular  case.  In  the  words  of  the  old 
Schoolmen,  let  us  distinguish.  The  causes 
of  the  outbreak  among  the  Chippewa  Indians 
are  manifold.  Among  their  complaints  are 
these:  That  Congress  has  failed  to  make  ap- 
propriations of  money  due  them  under  old 


agreements.  The  Indian  Office  has  asked  for 
this  appropriation  in  vain:  the  blame  rests 
on  Congress.  They  complain  of  the  extrav- 
agant waste  of  their  money  in  appraising 
(heir  timber  lands.  This  appraisement  has 
been  made  by  the  band  Office,  and  the  In- 
dian Office  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  It. 
They  complain  of  unjust  treatment  by  dep- 
uty marshals.  But  these  officials  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  Department  of  .Justice,  and  the 
Indian  Office  has  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
They  complain  of  encroachments  upon  their 
timber  lands  by  white  people,  residents  of 
Minnesota,  over  whom  the  Indian  Office  has 
little  control,  and  for  whose  unjust  actions  it 
is  not  responsible.  The  indictment  of  the 
Indians,  therefore,  rests  not  so  much  against 
the  Indian  Office  as  against  the  United 
States  Government,  and  we  are  noj  quite 
prepared  to  say  of  it  "  that  the  whole  thing 
had  better  be  abolished." 


It  is  not  exactly  a  pretty  controversy  which 
the  English  clergy,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
have  been  engaged  in  as  to  the  evidence 
which  the  growing  predominance  of  the 
Protestant  countries  of  Europe  gives  to  the 
superiority  of  the  Protestant  over  the  Catho- 
lic faith.  The  patent  answer  made  by  the 
Catholic  disputants  is  that  prosperity  is  a 
false  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
ethical  or  religious  character  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Him  who  said  "  Blessed  are  ye 
when  all  men  shall  persecute  you,"  and  whose 
early  disciples  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Nero  and  Decius.  This  is  true,  and  yet  it  is 
no  full  answer.  There  is  no  blessing  on  the 
people  or  countries  that  do  the  persecuting, 
as  so  many  Catholic  countries  have  done  for 
the  last  century  much  more  severely  than 
any  Protestant  countries;  and  it  is  just  these 
persecuting  countries  that  show  decadence. 
What  is  important  to  the  matter  is  whether 
the  course  of  a  people  is  upward  or  down- 
ward. If  it  is  downward  the  religion  of  the 
people  is  somehow  to  blame,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  ethics  of  a  people  on  which  their 
strength  and  character  rest.  The  early 
Christians  were  moving  upward  while  the 
Roman  people  were  moving  downward.  If 
certain  nations  have  been  on  the  up  grade 
it  is  to  the  credit   of  their  religion:    and   if 
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others  have  been  decaying  they  give  no  help 
ful  evidence  to  their  religion. 


Of  course  the  diplomatic  Becrets  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany's  visit  to  the  Sultan 
are"  well  kept,  and  we  do  nol  know  whether 
or  not  the  report  is  correct  that  William  has 
guaranteed  the  Integrity  of  the  Sultan's  pos- 
sessions in  Asia.  If  he  has,  the  agreement 
will  not  be  a  pleasant  one  to  keep  when 
Russia  gets  ready,  like  that  "'browsing  ox  " 
"  the  Course  of  Things,"  to  take  one  step 
forward.  But  we  do  know  that  the  Emperor 
luis  secured  from  the  Sultan  the  gift  of  the 
traditional  abode  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in 
Jerusalem,  and  has  given  it, over  to  the  Ger- 
man Catholics.  That  is  an  extremely  shrewd 
piece  of  policy,  and  is  likely  to  give  him  the 
support  of  the  German  Catholics  at  no  ex- 
pense to  himself.  Still  more,  it  gives  Ger- 
many a  foothold  in  Jerusalem  better  than 
any  that  the  French  have.  Thus,  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  State  supports  the  Church,  re- 
ligion enters  into  the  game  of  politics. 

...  .It  will  be  a  disgrace  to  the  nation  if 
the  just  requests  of  the  Pillager  Chippewas 
to  be  protected  in  their  timber  rights  are  not 
granted;  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  not  only 
were  they  justified  in  their  manly  protest 
against  injustice,  but  that  they  have  a  right 
to  indemnity  for  their  losses  at  the  hands  of 
Government  officials. 

....This  is  what  Governor  Tanner,  the 
head  of  the  new  rebellion,  said  in  an  address 
at  Madison,  111.: 

"  I  reiterate  that  I  will  not  tolerate  this 
wholesale  importation  of  foreigners  into  Illinois. 
And  if  I  hear  that  a  mob  is  to  be  brought  into 
this  State  such  as  was  taken  into  Yirden,  I  care 
not  on  what  railroad  it  comes  or  for  whom,  I 
will  meet  it  at  the  State  line  and  shoot  it  to 
pieces  with  Gatling  guns." 

Such  language  approaches  treason. 

...  .In  the  loss  of  the  "  Maria  Teresa  "  we 
can  solace  our  disappointment  in  the  way 
Jeremy  Taylor  recommends,  by  searching- 
out  the  minor  subsidiary  advantages  that 
came  with  it.  He  illustrated  it  in  his  "  Holy 
Living  and  Dying  "  with  the  tale  of  the  man 
who  threw  a  stone  at  a  dog  and  hit  his  cruel 
stepmother,  and  remarked  that  altho  it 
missed  its  aim  it  was  not  entirely  lost.    So 


we  can  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought 
thai  Spain  will  not  now  be  humiliated  by 
seeing  the  captured  vessel  added  to  our 
navy,  and  we  shall  not  have  to  decide  the 
question  whether  we  sli.-ill  change  its  name 
out  of  curtesy  t«»  a  beaten  foe  or  out  of  con- 
sistency to  our  system  of  naval  nomencla- 
ture. 

\\  last  the  Turks  are  bundled  out  of 

Crete,  by  actual  force,  and  the  son  of  the 
King  of  Greece  is  to  be  made  Governor,  and 
the  Sultan  has  to  submit,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  William  II  as  visitor  to  his 
country.  Somehow  the  Sultan  does  not  seem 
to  make  much  out  of  his  bargains  and  wars. 
The  Emperor  of  -Germany  withdrew  from 
the  concert  of  the  Powers  in  good  time  for 
his  visit  to  Constantinople. 

....  It  Is  only  more  of  the  same  sort  that 
Hooley,  the  bankrupt  London  speculator  and 
promoter,  has  had  to  tell.  This  time  it  is  an 
ex-Lord  Mayor  to  whom  he  gave  .$50,000  to 
join  one  of  his  companies,  and  a  Marquis  re- 
ceived as  much  for  the  Conservative  political 
funds,  and  several  papers  were  plainly 
bribed.  Well,  the  New  York,  or  Philadel- 
phia, or  Chicago  pot  cannot  call  the  London 
kettle  black. 

.  ..  .George  E.  Waring  made  the  mistake 
of  being  honest  and  not  being  a  Tammany 
man.  So,  altho  he  had  a  multitude  of  oppor- 
tunities to  get  rich  in  the  public  service,  he 
died  a  poor  man.  Dr.  Stimson  has  well  told 
the  lesson  of  such  a  life.  We  believe  that  a 
fund  will  be  raised,  under  the  lead  of  ex- 
Mayor  Strong  and  others,  to  provide  for  his 
family. 

.  . .  ."  There  is  little  probability  of  riot  or 
bloodshed  "  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  says  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch,  which  goes  all 
over  the  country,  "  unless  the  negroes  put  an 
independent  ticket  in  the  field  "  against  the 
Democratic  ticket;  the  only  one,  since  the 
Republican  county  convention  adjourned 
without  making  nominations.    Exactly. 

....  So  poor  Harold  Frederick  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  his  Christian  Science  doctor,  but 
was  too  weak  to  do  it.  It  was  too  late.  That 
illustrates  the  folly  of  even  playing  with  im- 
posture. There  are  medical  and  religious 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  such  a  sad  event. 


REUGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


REFORM    MOVEMENTS  IN  CATH- 
OLIC ITALY. 

The  systematic  agitation  on  the  pari  of  the 
Vatican  and  its  representatives  throughout  Italy 
aiming  at  a  restoration  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  has  met  with  the  opposition  not 
only  of  the  Government — which  only  lately,  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  riots,  suppressed 
scores  of  Catholic  societies  and  more  than  a 
hundred  Catholic  papers  of  the  more  aggressive 
type  throughout  the  peninsula — but  also  certain 
clnsses  oi'  priests  and  ecclesiastics,  who  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  ideals  and  ambitions  of  the 
Church  should  be  of  a  higher  character  than 
merely  the  temporal  grandeur  of  the  head  of  the 
Church.  In  this  propaganda  the  leaders  in  re- 
cent months  have  been  two  priests,  Don  Miroglia 
and  Don  Negroni ;  each,  however,  working  inde- 
pendently of  the  other. 

The  former  is  a  Sicilian,  born  in  Neria,  and  a 
man  of  rare  gifts,  who  could  doubtlessly  have  at- 
tained distinction  in  the  Church  had  not  his 
patriotism  and  his  Bible  study  made  him  an  in- 
dependent character.  The  latter  particularly 
aroused  in  him  the  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  a  reform  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  He  early 
attained  fame  as  an  eloquent  preacher  and  as 
the  author  of  a  book  on  Church  reform,  which 
he  sent  to  the  Pope  for  examination.  In  May, 
1895,  general  attention  was  attracted  to  him 
and  his  work  by  the  "  Mary  Sermons,"  which, 
upon  invitation,  he  delivered  in  Piacenza.  In 
his  very  first  sermon  he  aroused  opposition  by 
preaching  on  Luther  without  the  customary 
abuse  of  the  Reformer's  work  and  by  calling  it 
meritorious  if  he  had  abstained  from  changing 
the  dogmas  and  had  confined  his  agitation  to 
church  life.  The  preacher  praised  Savonarola 
as  a  saint  and  a  martyr,  and  called  the  capture 
of  Rome  in  1870  a  coup  d'etat  of  Providence, 
which  had  deprived  the  Church  of  its  temporal 
power  in  order  to  force  her  back  to  the  original 
purity  of  life.  The  lines  along  which  Don  Mi- 
roglia purposes  reform  are  a  complete  change  in 
the  discipline  and  life  of  the  Church  and  a  na- 
tional-minded Catholicism,  both  in  the  spirit  of 
Savonarola.  In  all  this  he  stood  firm  on  the 
basis  of  Roman  Catholicism,  but  in  outspoken 
opposition  to  the  intransigent  and  ultramontane 
tendencies  of  the  day. 

While  the  people  flocked  by  the  thousands  to 
hear    him,    the   official    representatives     of     the 


Church  soon  made  him  feel  their  opposition. 
lie  has  been  condemned  from  the  pulpit,  excom- 
municated by  Tope  and  bishop,  lias  been  deposed 

from  office,  but    for  more  than  three  years  he  has 

continued  his  preaching  to  large  audiences. 
Quite  naturally  no  pulpit  in  Piacenza  is  open 
to  him,  and  his  services  are  conducted  in  a  pri- 
vate house.  His  activity  extends  also  over  the 
neighboring  cities  of  Pa  via.  Milan  and  Bologna, 
and  his  addresses  appear  in  a  weekly  journal 
called  (J  (roln  mo  Savonarola.  In  February, 
18D7,  the  Church  authorities  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  city  officials  that  he  was  a  disturber 
of  the  public  peace,  and .  thereupon  the  house 
was  closed  as  a  public  place  of  worship,  and 
only  private  services  can  be  held  there  now. 
The  membership  of  his  congregation  numbers 
about  (J00  and  to  these,  as  an  ordained  priest,  he 
reads  mass,  preaches,  administers  the  sacra- 
ments, and  does  all  things  which  his  ordination 
empowers  him  to  do.  He  never  appears  before 
his  people  without  his  priestly  robe  of  office.  It 
is  his  aim  to  inaugurate  a  reformation  within 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  "  with  the  Missal, 
the  Breviary  and  the  Ritual  in  his  hand,"  and 
his  Oratorium  in  its  interior  arrangements  is 
exactly  like  any  Catholic  Church,  the  only  dis- 
tinguishing sign  being  a  picture  and  bust  of 
Savonarola.  He,  however,  demands  also  "  a  re- 
turn to  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  primitive 
Church,  which  has  been  so  shamelessly  corrupt- 
ed by  the  Roman  Curia."  For  this  reason  he 
constantly  appeals  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
on  the  basis  of  this  asks  for  a  reform  of  the  Mis- 
sal, the  Breviary  and  the  Ritual,  "  the  three 
great  authorities  in  which  the  Church  offers  to 
the  faithful  the  bread  of  the  divine  life."  Char- 
acteristically, he  recognizes  in  the  Biblical  ex- 
tracts found  in  these  three  compendiums  their 
real  "  substance,"  which  is  to  be  explained  to 
the  believers.  Among  other  things  Don  Mirog- 
lia also  asks  for  a  General  Reform  Council  of 
the  Church  and  a  "  free  discussion  and  vote." 
"  sifting  everything  and  restoring  the  original 
purity  of  doctrine." 

Don  Negroni  has  been  engaged  in  a  similar 
work  since  J^une,  1896.  He  was  originally  an 
ordinary  priest  in  the  neighborhood  of  Codogna. 
in  Lombardy,  and  at  one  time  a  fiery  ultra- 
montane contributor  to  a  Milan  journal — prob- 
ably the  most  rampant  anti-Government  paper 
in  the  country.  He  entered  upon  his  mission 
as    reformer    largely  in  opposition  to  what  he 
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regarded     ns     the     selfish    social    tendency    of 
the  Church.     In  opposition  to  the  claim  of  Mon- 
signore  Rota,  Baying,  "The  priest  can  have  but 
one  motto — namely,  with  the  Pope  and  for  the 
Pope,"  Don  Negroni  emphatically  declared  that 
this  was  sectarian,   and  that  the  priest's  motto 
should     be,    "With    God    and     for    mankind!" 
When  he  consented  to  bury  an  adherent,  of  the 
excommunicated  Don  Miroglia  in  Piacenza   he 
was    suspended    from    office.     He     refused     to 
recant  and  openly  defied  the  bishop.     His  letter 
was  scattered  in  thousands  of  copies  in  Milan 
and    read   with   interest   by   many,    but   his   at- 
tempts to  deliver  public  lectures  were  thwarted. 
He  has  since  made  use  of  the  press  for  his  pur- 
poses, having  transferred  his  quarters  to  Milan, 
the    citadel    of    ultramontane    tendencies,    "  the 
spiritual  capital  "  of  Italy.     Since  July,   189(5, 
he  has  published  there  a  weekly  journal,  in  which 
he  advocates  social  ideas  greatly  influenced  by 
the  teachings  of  Mazzini.     He  sharply  attacks 
the  social  policy  of  the  Church,  claiming  that 
the  authorities  hypocritically  pretend  to  be  the 
friends   of    the    people.     His   program    is    anti- 
clericalism  in  religion,  politics,  science  and  pop- 
ular education.     Together  with  the  Old  Catholic 
Church  of  Italy,  headed  by  Count  Campello,  he 
has  organized  the  National  Catholic  Church  of 
Italy,  of  which  he  is  a  priest.     In  order  to  avoid 
imprisonment    he    recently    fled    to    the    Canton 
Tessin,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  is  engaged  in 
preaching  his  ideas. 


Oberlin  College  has  called  to  its  presi- 
dency Dr.  J.  H.  Barrows,  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Bar- 
rows has  been  in  Oberlin  considering  the  ques- 
tion, but  his  decision  has  not  yet  been  given. 

....  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  have  elected  John  Fox,  D.D.,  of 
Brooklyn,  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Mc- 
Lean as  Corresponding  Secretary.  Dr.  Fox 
is  most  widely  known,  for  his  failure  to  get 
President  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  tried  for  heresy. 

....Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mutchmore,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  The  Presbyterian,  of  Philadelphia, 
died  last  week  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  Dr. 
Mutchmore  has  been  for  many  years  a  promi- 
nent man  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  having 
filled  many  positions  of  influence.  He  was 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Saratoga 
in  1894.  , 

...  .An  illustration  of  the  method  adopted  by 
the  Russian  Church  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
short  time  since  the  Roman  Catholic  residents 
of  Tashkent,  in  Turkestan,  requested  to  be  al- 
lowed to  build  a  chapel  and  engage  a  Roman 


Catholic  priest.     After  gome  time  .the  request 

was  granted    on    condition    that    tin-    Polish    Ian 
unage  be  not  used  in  the  spiritual  ministration  10 
soldiers  of  the   Catholic   faith;     also   that    wh'le 
the   prayers  are   to   he  in    Latin   all    the  sermons 
and  addresses  must  be  in   Russian. 

....When  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  made 
up  its  estimates  for  the  current  year,  it  adopted 
a  budget  of  $80,000.  Then  came  the  war,  and 
the  work  for  the  soldiers  was  estimated  to  OOSl 
$20,000  in  addition.  In  fact,  already  $65,000 
has  been  spent,  and  the  total  will  reach  not  far 
from  $80,000,  making  the  entire  year  cost  just 
double  the  estimate  of  a  year  ago.  The  support 
of  the  Associations  and  of  the  Churches  is  ur- 
gently needed.  The  more  that  is  learned  of 
this  army  and  navy  work  the  more  valuable  it 
appears.  In  every  line  excellent  results  are 
manifest,  and  the  very  unusual  spectacle  of 
camp  conversions  has  given  this  war  a  character 
hitherto  unconnected  with  army  service. 

....Prof.  Karl  Budde,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strassburg,  Germany,  commences  this 
week  his  lectures  on  the  religion  of  Israel  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  exile  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  this  city.  The  lectures 
come  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  this 
week  and  next,  and  the  topics  are  "  The  Origin 
of  the  Religion  of  Yahweh,"  "  Yahweh  and  his 
Rivals,"  "  Priests,  Prophets  and  Kings  the 
Champions  of  Yahweh,"  "  Foreign  Powers  and 
the  Written  Prophecy  of  the  Northern  King- 
dom," "  Similar  Conflict  in  the  Southern  King- 
dom," "  Judah's  Collapse  and  the  Basis  of  its 
Re-establishment."  The  course  is  the  same  that 
Professor  Budde  has  already  given  at  Yale 
Divinity  School  and  is  to  give  in  other  places 
jn  the  country. 

...  .A  few  weeks  ago  we  published  a  note  in 
regard  to  the  Mormon  question,  referring  among 
other  things  to  a  statement  by  a  Dr.  Gleason,  of 
Utah,  in  The  Kingdom,  affirming  that  the  at- 
tacks upon  the  Mormons  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Utah  were  scarcely  justified  by  the  facts  as  ap- 
parent in  his  own  community.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  correction  of  his  statement,  which  is 
altogether  too  long  for  us  to  publish.  The 
writer  claims  that  Dr.  Gleason's  statements 
show  that  either  he  is  ignorant  of  the  facts  or 
is  blind  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
Mormon  patronage ;  and  then  goes  on  to  cover 
in  detail  a  number  of  the  points  made  by  Dr. 
Gleason.  The  Independent  has  already  pub- 
lished so  much  upon  this  topic  that  further  ui 
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this   connection  seems  hardly   necessary.     The 

testimony  of  many  people,  all  well  qualified  to 
judge,  coincides  with  that  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Utah,  that  the  situation  is  very  serious. 

....Plymouth  Church,  of  ChicagQ,  has  ac- 
cepted l>r.  Gunsaulus's  request  .for  a  more  sim- 
ple confession  of  faith  and  adopted  one,  the 
essentials  of  which  are.  acceptance  of  the  var- 
ious historic  confessions  of  faith  in  Christen- 
dom, especially  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Nicene 
Creed,  the  Burial  Hill  declaration  and  the 
creed  prepared  by  the  commission  of  1883  as  a 
basis.  For  admission  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church  the  following  statement  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted : 

"  We  believe  in  the  life  of  service  and  love  as 
lived  by  Jesus;  we  accept  His  words  as  our  guide 
and  will  strive  to  live  in  His  Spirit." 

Then  response  is  asked  to  the  following : 
"  Having  truly  repented  of  your  sins  and  heartily 
forsaken  them,  you  devote  yourselves  to  the  love, 
obedience  and  service  of  Jesus  Christ ;  you  take 
His  word  as  the  law  of  your  life  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  your  Comforter  and  Guide,  and  trusting 
in  His  grace  to  confirm  and  strengthen  you,  you 
promise  to  follow  Him  in  all  things,  to  walk  with 
His  disciples  in  love,  and  to  live  for  His  king- 
dom ?  " 

After  this  follows  the  usual  covenanting  with 
the  church. 

.  . .  .The  Liberal  Congress  of  Religion  held  its 
fifth  annual  meeting  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
position at  Omaha,  October  18th-23d.  Among 
the  topics  discussed  were  "  The  Social  Con- 
science," "What  the  Employer  Might  Do  to  Set- 
tle the  Labor  Problem,"  "The  Part  Fate  Plays 
in  Science  and  Religion,"  "  The  New  Testament 
Virtue  of  Prudence,"  "  The  Problem  of  Author- 
ity in  Religion,"  "  The  Evolution  of  Conscience 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  "  The  Attitude  of 
the  Church  to  the  Latest  Religious  Thinking," 
etc.  Resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  the 
sympathy  of  the  Congress  with  the  earnest  and 
rational  efforts  "  put  forth  to  elevate  and  dig- 
nify the  condition  of  the  hand-workers,"  and 
calling  for  earnest  effort  lest  the  dependent  peo- 
ples who  are  to  be  connected  with  the  nation 
should  suffer  from  official  corruption,  vacillation 
or  neglect.  The  appeal  of  the  Czar  was  greeted 
most  cordially.  There  was  some  discussion  as 
to  whether  the  organization  should  continue  its 
present  name  or  change  it  to  "A  Congress  of 
Religion,"  or  "  A  Congress  of  Religious  Unity." 
After  some  discussion  the  former  was  adopted. 
Among  those  present  and  taking  part  were 
President  Jordan,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  E.  P. 
Powell,  Dr.  J.  II.  Barrows,  and  others. 

A  correspondent  takes  exception   to  the 


following  statement  in  a  recent  report  of  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
<  Jhurch  : 

"   The  Episcopal  Church  is  the  only  one,  except 
the  Roman  Catholic,  which  covers  the  whole  land, 

and  is  the  only  one  without   exception  which  li.is  :i 

representative  assembly  whose  delegations  bear  the 
n.uiies  of  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. " 
This  statement  our  correspondent  claims  is 
not  true,  for  the  Congregational  Churches,  he 
says,  cover  the  whole  land  from  Maine  to 
Alaska  and  from  Wisconsin  to  Florida,  and 
have  a  triennial  assembly  called  Council,  with 
representatives  from  every  State  and  Territory 
of  the  Union,  and  refers  to  the  Congregational 
year-book  of  1898  as  authority.  He  offers  this 
not  with  any  desire  for  glorification,  but  simply 
as  an  indication  of  the  effort  of  Christian  bodies 
to  extend  their  influence  over  the  whole  land. 
and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  state- 
ment could  not  have  been  made  a  few  years  ago. 
It  is  true  that  the  Congregational  denomination 
"  covers  the  whole  land  "  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
represented  in  every  State  and  Territory.  B  jt 
it  is  not  true  that  it  "  has  a  representative  as- 
sembly whose  delegations  bear  the  names  of 
every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union."  There 
is  no  general  organization  in  Alaska,  altho  there 
is  mission  work  there.  Delaware  has  one 
church  which  has  not  formed  itself  into  a  State 
body.  The  churches  in  Indian  Territory  are 
not  associated  ;  the  churches  of  Maryland,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Virgina  are  associated 
with  New  Jersey  :  those  of  Nevada  with  Cali- 
fornia ;  those  of  South  Carolina  with  Georgia, 
and  those  of  West  Virginia  with  Ohio.  The 
list  on  page  8,  to  which  our  correspondent  re- 
fers, has  some  omissions,  and  is  not  as  correct 
a  reference  as  that  on  387-392  of  the  year-book. 


MISSIONS. 

PERSECUTION  OF  PROTESTANTS 

IN  MEXICO. 

BY  THE  REV.  HUBERT  W.  BROWN, 
Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board. 
The  writer  has  been  a  missionary  in  Mexico 
for  over  fourteen  years,  and  has  seen  many  signs 
of  progress.  He  had  hoped  that  the  days  of  per- 
secution were  about  over,  but  another  name  has 
recently  been  added  to  the  long  list  of  places 
where  Protestants  have  suffered  from  Roman 
Catholic  violence  in  Mexico.  The  larger  towns 
and  cities  on  the  central  plateau  have  always 
had  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  fanaticism. 
Queretaro,  Celaya,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Zacatecas, 
not  to  mention  others,  persecuted  the  early  mis- 
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sionaries.  Native  workers  have  Buffered  vio- 
lence and  death   with   even   greater   frequency. 

In    ISM    Don    NicanOT   Gomez    was   killed   ;il    Al 

moloya  del  Rio;  three  workers  were  massacred 
in  1887  in  Ahuacatillan ;  only  a  few-  years  ago 
101  Cano  witnessed  similar  violence.  Names 
might  lie  multiplied^  The  lasl  outrage  1ms  been 
committed  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  at  a  place 

well   know  n   to  our  winter  tourists. 

[rapuato  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  main  line 
of  the  Central  Railway  with  the  Guadalajara 
branch,  and  is  associated  in  the  mind  of  all 
tourists  with  baskets  of  ripe,  red  strawberries, 
which  are  offered  for  sale  at  the  station  the  year 
round. 

Lately  it  became  known  that  Protestantism 
had  found  a  foothold  among  its  people.  The 
priests,  following  their  usual  tactics,  roused  the 
musses  by  scattering  printed  circulars  in  which 
Protestants  were  represented  as  vile  and  un- 
worthy:  as  the  "plague;"  as  "without  fixed 
creed,  commandments  or  sacraments ;  "  "  we 
must  treat  them  with  the  precautions  we  would 
employ  were  we  to  meet  robbers  and  murder- 
ers ;  "  and  Christ's  counsel  to  cut  off  the  hand 
that  offends  was  cited  as  indicating  what  to  do. 
The  story  was  also  circulated  that  a  Protestant 
girl  dressed  to  represent  the  Virgin  outraged 
Catholic  feelings  by  a  burlesque  performance 
in  which  she  was  chief  actor.  The  people 
were  made  wild  for  revenge. 

Various  reports  of  what  followed  have  been 
published  in  a  number  of  our  daily  papers,  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish,  written  by  reporters,  officials, 
and  Protestant  and  Catholic  correspondents. 
All  seem  to  agree  as  to  the  principal  facts,  and 
none  deny  the  outrage.  The  authorities,  natu- 
rally, try  to  minimize  the  violence  and  attribute 
it  to'  personal  revenge;  one  Catholic  writer  at 
least,  writing  in  El  Tiempo,  speaks  in  terms  of 
approval  of  the  mob's  action.  The  other  papers 
denounce  the  occurrence  and  ask  that  justice  be 
done.  This  is  a  notable  advance  on  the  attitude 
of  a  few  years  back,  when  the  whole  matter 
would  have  been  hushed  up  and  little  or  nothing 
said.  The  account  that  follows  is  taken  from 
a  letter  by  the  Rev.  Frank  P.  Lawyer,  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  missionary,  of  Aguas  Cali- 
entes,  and  a  letter  of  Andrea  Orozco,  one  of  the 
victims.  Both  were  published  in  the  Two.  Re- 
publics of  October  8th.  The  family  is  a  respect- 
able one  and  not  of  the  scum  of  creation,  as  the 
Roman   Catholic  writers   pretend.     . 

Pedro  Gonzalez  is  a  respectable  butcher  of 
Irapuato,  well  known  for  his  honesty  and  up- 
rightness. For  several  years  he  has  been  a 
Bible  reader  and  student.  In  June  of  this  year 
he  went  to  Aguas  Calientes,  where  he  was  bap- 


1 1  .(I  ;ind  received  into  the  church  by  Mr.  Law* 
yer.  On  September  8th  .Mr.  Lawyer  went  to 
Irapuato  and  performed  for  him  the  religious 
marriage  ceremony  ;it  the  house  of  Pedro's 
mother,  Dona  Guadalupe.  'That  evenings  serv- 
ice of  prayer  and   son-    was  held   with   Hosed 

doors.  Some  stones  wore  thrown.  .Mr.  Lawyer 
returned    to    AgUSS    Calientes    and    subsequently 

sent  .Mr.  Gonzalez  some  Bibles  and  tracts.  These 

probably  called  forth  the  circulars  of  the  priest 
already  referred  to. 

The  family  occupies  two  houses.  Don  Pedro, 
his  family  and  his  cousin  Andrea  live  back  of 
the  butcher  shop.  The  mother.  Dona  Guada- 
iupe.  and  her  daughter,  Jesus  la  common  name 
for  men  and  women  in  .Mexico)  live  in  another 
house. 

About  8  o'clock  .Monday  evening,  September 
26th,  a  crowd  gathered  before  the  house  of  Dona 
Guadalupe  and  stoned  it.  The  attack  was  kept 
up  rill  nearly  midnight.  I  cannot  find  that  the 
authorities  interfered.  The  mother  and  daugh- 
ter climbed  to  the  roof  and  jumped  into  a  neigh- 
bor's yard,  where  they  were  hidden  under  a  pile 
of  grass  in  a  shed.  In  the  meantime  a  window- 
was  broken  in  and  some  lodgers,  who  seem  to 
have  rented  a  room  in  the  house,  wrere  caught 
and  beaten.  It  seems  that  nothing  more  was 
done  that  night. 

Andrea  and  Pedro  learned  next  morning  of 
what  had  occurred.  The  former,  with  Joaquin, 
a  nephew  of  Pedro,  went  to  the  mother's  house, 
only  to  find  it  empty.  They  were  insulted  by 
.the  crowd  which  began  to  gather,  and  Andrea 
was  hit  in  the  back  and  severely  hurt  by  a 
stone.  Many  others  were  thrown,  but  failed  to 
hit  them.  They  then  went  to  the  police  station 
for  help,  followed  by  the  mob,  which  cried : 
"  Pounce  upon  her  !     Kill  her  !  " 

That  same  morning,  apparently  after  the  visit 
of  Andrea,  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  broke 
into  Dona  Guadalupe's  house,  carried  all  the 
furniture  and  clothing  into  the  street  and 
burned  them.  The  owners,  not  wishing  to  cause 
trouble  to  the  neighbor  who  had  sheltered  them, 
came  out  from  their  hiding  place,  only  to  be 
seized  by  two  men  with  drawn  knives,  who 
threatened  to  kill  them  and  to  throw  Jesus  on 
to  the  bonfire.  They  were  rescued,  however,  by 
the  timely,  if  tardy,  arrival  of  the  soldiers,  who 
took  them  for  safe  keeping  to  the  police  station. 
The  crowd  which  followed  shouted,  "  Burn  them 
in  the  public  square !  "  The  girl  replied  brave- 
ly, "  Christ  died  for  us,  and  we  will  die  for 
Him  !  " 

An  attack  was  also  made  on  Pedro  and  his 
family  at  their  shop,  headed  by  the  brother  of 
the  priest.     The  mob  hacked  the   closed   doors 
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with  knives.      Andrea   ventured  out    for  help  and 

'vms  followed  by  the  rabble.  The  chief  of  police 
was  by  this  time  very  Angry  and  imprisoned  I 

Dumber  of  men  and   women.      Later.    th;n    ftftef- 

noon,  the  family  was  accompanied  by  a  guard 
to  the  depot  and  took  train  for  Guanajuato, 
whence  the  letter  was  written  from  which  these 
statements   are    taken. 

The  animus  of  the  priests  is  shown  by  the 
f  let  thai  some  on  the  following  Sunday  spoke 
in  approval  of  what  had  been  done.  It  is  simple 
truth  to  say  that  in  many  parts  of  Mexico  only 
fear  of  the  strong  arm  of  t lie  civil  government 
restrains  priest  and  people  from  killing  Protes- 
tants, This  fact  is  known  by  enlightened  Mexi- 
cans and  is  humiliating  to  them.  They  join 
with  us  in  the  present  outcry  against  such  bar- 
barity as  that  related  above.  The  greater  the 
publicity  given  to  the  facts,  the  better  for  Mex- 
ico and  the  sooner  will  such  scenes  of  violence 
be  rendered  impossible,  because  restrained  by  a 
I  letter  educated  public  sentiment.  The  secular 
press  has  used  in  this  instance  more  vigorous 
denunciation  than  any  missionary.  This  is  a 
pleasant  and  hopeful  sign. 
Mexico  City. 


MISSION   NOTES. 

The  North  Africa  Mission  is  an  unde- 
nominational society  having  its  headquarters  in 
London,  and  working  in  Algiers,  Tunis  and  Mo- 
rocco chiefly,  altho  with  some  work  in  Egypt. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  past  year  were  $50,- 
810,  of  which  about  two-thirds  were  contributed 
for  designated  purposes,  the  remainder  for  gen- 
eral purposes. 

.  .  .  .The  cause  of  missions  has  suffered  se- 
verely by  the  death  of  Dr.  S.  W.  Duncan,  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union.  Dr.  Duncan  left  this  country  last  Au- 
gust to  visit  the  foreign  missions  of  the  Union. 
He  had  not  been  in  the  best  of  health  for  some 
time,  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  journey  would 
revive  him.  He  was  taken  quite  sick,  however, 
on  the  Mediterranean  and  was  obliged  to  return 
from  Port  Said.  He  reached  his  home  in  Bos- 
ton on  October  29th,  in  a  greatly  prostrated 
condition,  and  died  the  next  day.  Dr.  Duncan 
was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  185(5 
and  of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary-  He 
served  for  many  years  in  the  pastorate  and  was 
called  to  be  foreign  secretary  of  the  Missionary 
1'n ion  in  1802.  He  has  been  efficient  and  wise 
in  the  conduct  of  the  work  and  has  won  the 
most  cordial  esteem  and  warm  affection  of  all 
who  have  come  to  know  him. 

....  Society  in  India  is  improving.    Two  Brah- 


maiis  recently  visited  England  and  on  their  re 
turn  refused  to  go  through  the  process  of  puri- 

lication  necessary  according  to  the  laws  of  caste. 
They  wer«'  immediately  boycotted  in  the  Line  of 

food  by  their  caste-men  of  their  own  and  neigh- 
boring city.  The  educated  men  in  both  cities 
were  Very  much  disturbed  by  the  situation,  but 
no  one  was  brave  enough  to  defy  custom  and 
invite  them  to  dinner.  Finally  one  Brahman 
and  his  wife,  after  Ions  and  anxious  thought,  de- 
decided  to  give  the  two  travelers  a  dinner,  and 
invited  about  sixty  Brahmans  in  the  city  to  dine 
with  them.  If  the  guests  refused  to  come  the 
Brahman  and  his  wife  would  be  outcasted  with 
the  two  travelers.  If  they  consented  to  dine  n 
greal  victory  would  be  won.  It  was  a  bold  step, 
and  required  more  courage  than  people  in  Amer- 
ica are  apt  to  realize.  The  dinner  hour  came. 
the  sixty  guests  came,  and  there  was  great  re- 
joicing. Others  followed  their  lead,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  series  of  dinner  parties,  signalizing 
the  victory  in  this  question  and  a  very  decided 
step  in  breaking  down  the  caste  law. 

....Few  things  indicate  more  clearly  the 
great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  what  may 
be  called  the  accessories  of  mission  work  than 
the  methods  used  constantly  by  missionaries  in 
securing  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  people. 
An  article  in  the  Baptist  Missionary  Review,  by 
the  Rev.  L.  W.  Cronkhite,  of  Burmah,  gives  a 
very  vivid  idea  of  this  change.  He  shows  how 
his  typewriter  has  attracted  many  who  would 
otherwise  be  hostile,  and  how  he  can  often  tide- 
over  a  difficult  pause  by  the  ticking  of  its  keys. 
The  music  box  he  values  very  highly,  and  a 
gramophone  still  more ;  a  magnet  with  its  iron 
filings  helps  to  illustrate  the  earth ;  telescopes 
and  microscopes  are  not  so  valuable,  requiring 
more  careful  use,  but  the  magic  lantern  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  instruction  as 
well  as  entertainment,  with  its  views  of  real 
scenes  and  places  about  them  and  an  occasional 
picture  of  some  revered  pastor  or  evangelist,  all 
leading  up  to  illustrations  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
Parallel,  tho,  with  these  are  illustrations  that 
help  to  overthrow  old  superstitions  and  give  in- 
struction in  natural  history,  geology,  etc.  All 
these  lead  to  a  museum,  with  an  illustration  of 
the  world  and  of  its  creation  and  development. 
So  he  goes  through  the  list  of  means,  all  of 
which  are  useful  as  byways,  none,  however,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  deep  spiritual  instruction 
and  more  often  thrown  aside  entirely  than  used. 

.  .  .  .Bishop  Tucker  has  a  very  interesting  let- 
ter in  the  recent  Church  Missionary  Intelli- 
gencer on  the  state  of  Uganda.  The  outward 
aspect  of  things  has  not   realized  his  anticipa- 
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ii«»iis.  yel  thai  can  scarcely  be  wondered  al   In 
view  of  the  revolution  and  mutiny,  and  the  mar- 
vel is  no!  so  much  thai  the  country  lias  not  ad- 
vanced bul  thai  it  has  not  gone  back  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent.      In  one  respect   there  lnis  been 
advance.    The  general  appearance  of  the  people 
indicates  greater  comfort,  due  probably  to  the 
I'.ict  that  the  home  Government  has  made  great- 
er efforts  to  improve  the  situation,  realizing  that 
negligence  is  bad  policy.     The  presence  of  Euro- 
peans has  become  far  more  common  and  attracts 
less  attention,  while  also  having  a  stronger  influ- 
ence.    As  to  the  spiritual  condition,  the  Bishop 
seems,  on  the  whole,  hopeful.     There  are  many 
indications   of    peril    and    of    new     temptation, 
which    make    some    anxious,    and    while    he    ac- 
knowledges the  danger  he  believes  that  it  may 
be   overcome.     An    encouraging   feature    is    the 
great  amount  of  Scripture  reading.     The  sale  of 
the  New  Testament  is  a  phenomenon  even  in 
this    phenomenal    period    in    the    life    of    their 
church.     Attendance  on  public  worship  has  im- 
proved if  anything,  and  there  are  many  indica- 
tions of  a  spiritual  work  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.     There'  are,    indeed,    fewer   young   men 
offering  for  work  as  teachers,   but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  has  been  a  great  demand 
upon  that  class  for  employment  in  connection 
with    the    Government.       On    the   whole,    while 
there  are  dangers,  the  general  outlook  he  con- 
siders encouraging  for  earnest,  patient,  unflinch- 
ing   workers.     The    political    situation    he    de- 
scribes as  very  uncertain.     The  Sudanese  muti- 
neers have  been  scattered  but  are  still  a  source 
of  anxiety.    There  is  a  quarrel  between  Mwanga 
and  Kabarega,  a  prominent  chief,  and  what  will 
be  the  result  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 


BIBLICAL  RESEARCH. 

Mr.  George  Saint-Clair,  in  his  studies  in 
the  Book  of  the  Dead,  thinks  he  has  discovered 
the  explanation  of  the  Egyptian  myths  in  the 
history  of  the  Egyptian  calendar.  These  myths 
show  indications  of  a  religious  system  based 
upon  the  study  of  the  heavens,  and  tell  of  a  com- 
plete history  of  astronomic  progress,  of  correc- 
tions and  alterations  made  in  the  calendar,  of 
theological  changes  that  came  about  long  before 
the  centuries  to  which  the  written  histories  date 
back.  The  whole  system  of  instruction  which 
these  myths  represent  existed  in  a  complete  form 
more  than  six  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  men 
who  framed  it  were  far  from  being  mere  sav- 
ages. According  to  Mr.  Saint-Clair  they  had 
discovered  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  and  knew 
the  procession  of  the  equinoxes,  altho  igno- 
rant of  the  cause.     Their  religion  was,  therefore, 


an  allegory  the  key  to  which  had  to  be  found;  ■ 
difficult  task  since  their  civilization  and  their 
language  were  dead  al  least  two  thousand  years 
ago  and  have  onlj  recently  begun  to  be  aco 
ible  to  us.  This  key  will  not  as  yet  open  all 
the  doors  to  which  it  will  gire  access  in  future 
years,  but  In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Saint-Glair  has 
attempted  a  complete  and  systematic  reconstruc- 
tion of  their  religion,  and  his  recently  published 
volume  gives  the  results  of  his  investigations. 
(Creation  Records  Discovered  in  Egypt;  Stud- 
ies in  the  Book  of  the  Dead.) 

.  . .  .The  v6up  irax'v  of  II  Mace.  1  :  20,  which 
has  always  been  a  crux,  has  received  a  new  inter- 
pretation by  a  writer  in  the  Munich  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  who  finds  in  this  passage  the  earliest 
historical  mention  made  of  petroleum.  In  this 
opening  chapter  of  II  Maccabees  the  Jerusalem 
Jews  inform  their  brethren  in  Egypt  that  when 
Nehemiah  sent  his  representatives  to  Persia  for 
the  sacred  fire  that  had  been  taken  there  and 
hidden  by  the  priests  in  a  deep  dry  well, 
they  found  no  fire  there,  but  only  a  "  thick 
water."  This  when  poured  upon  the  sacrifice 
and  the  wood  ignited  of  itself.  The  writer  of  the 
article  contends  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  in 
Persia  is  often  so  great  that  it  will  ignite  some 
of  the  lighter  ingredients  of  petroleum,  and  that 
the  whole  phenomenon  here  described  can  be 
readily  explained  on  the  presupposition  that  the 
priests  had  poured  petroleum  in  the  well.  The 
notice  in  the  last  verse  of  this  chapter,  that 
those  around  Nehemiah  called  the  water  ve<pdap, 
which  is  interpreted  Kadapiopbg,  is  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
cleansing  and  the  healing  qualities  of  petroleum. 

....In  the  British  Museum  there  exist  two 
portraits  of  Christ  of  the  kind  found  in  the  Cata- 
combs. They  date  from  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  and  are  designed  on  gold  leaf  inserted 
between  two  layers  of  glass.  Mr.  Cecil  Torr  has 
taken  these  portraits  as  a  basis  for  a  study  in 
evangelic  chronology.  Struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  oldest  portraits  of  Christ  represent  him  as 
very  young  and  beardless,  Mr.  Cecil  Torr  hazards 
the  conjecture  that  this  tradition  approaches 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  statement  of  the 
evangelic  text,  according  to  which  Christ  was 
thirty  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  preach. 
Wishing,  evidently,  to  believe  in  the  accuracy  of 
these  ancient  artistic  representations,  he  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  Christ  was  crucified  in 
about  his  twentieth  year,  after  having  received 
in  his  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year  the  baptism 
of  John,  who  was  himself  at  that  time  thirty 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Torr  sees  in  the  passage  of 
Luke  3 :  23  a  reference  to  John  the  Baptist. 


FINANCIAL. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  AND    HOW 
TO  AID  IT. 

These  Is  opened  up  a  wide  field  for 
thought  by  the  language  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  used  in  the  resolu- 
tions passed  last  week  favoring  a  movement 
for  the  development  of  "  sounder  commer- 
cial education  "  in  this  country.  In  the  pre- 
amble it  is  declared  that  "  the  modern  condi- 
tions of  commerce  and  industry  require 
wider  knowledge  and  higher  education  on 
the  part  of  business  men,"  and,  further,  that 
"  the  present  educational  facilities  offered  to 
business  men  in  business  colleges  and  simi- 
lar institutions  are  inadequate  and  fail  to 
equip  them  for  competition  in  the  world's 
commerce."  The  great  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  foreign  trade  relations  of 
the  United  States  and  the  new  era  which 
has  opened  up  politically  as  a  consequence 
of  our  successful  war  with  Spain  will  readily 
occur  to  any  one  upon  a  little  reflection. 
A  certain  amount  of  territorial  expansion 
is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  results  of  the  war. 
It  will  bring  new  commercial  conditions 
with  which  our  financiers  and  merchants 
must  cope.  Our  statesmen  must  have  the 
company  of  our  practical  business  men  in 
order  to  have  us  reap  the  full  benefits  of  the 
acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  dominance 
at  least  which  must  come  to  us  in  some  form 
in  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  New 
business  methods  may  come  into  play,  and 
at  least  the  standard  of  knowledge  and  edu- 
cation required  of  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers  must  be  lifted 
higher  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  the  work 
of  developing  our  new  trade  possibilities. 

The  United  States  are  fast  invading  the 
most  remote  markets  of  the  world  with 
their  products  of  manufacture.  The  increase 
in  these  exports  has  offset  the  reduction  in 
value  of  agricultural  products  due  to  the  fall 
in  the  prices  of  wheat  and  cotton  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  year  ago.  We  are 
therefore  maintaining  a  foreign  trade  bal- 
ance to  our  credit  and  we  consequently  re- 


tain at  home  the  $60,000,000  annual  gold  pro 
ductlon   of   our    mines    and    we    arc   able    to 

lend  Europe  money.  The  advantage  <>r  such 
a  position  as  a  protection  to  the  National 
currency,   while  it   remains  on   its  present 

unscientific  and  vulnerable  basis,  is  obvious. 
We  are  happily  situated  in  our  superiority 
in  the  cereal  markets  of  the  world.  Altlio 
we  are  not  so  absolutely  in  command  of  the 
wheat  market  as  in  18(.)7  and  181)8,  the  ne- 
cessity of  tilling  up  the  reserve  stores  of 
Europe,  depleted  by  the  crop  shortages  of 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  enables  us  to  sell 
at  a  fair  price  the  large  surplus  we  have 
this  season  from  an  unprecedented  output 
of  this  cereal.  But  we  may  some  year  wit- 
ness a  conjunction  of  good  harvests  in  this 
country,  Australia,  India  and  the  wheat-ex- 
porting countries  of  Europe.  The  value  of 
our  grain  shipments  will,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, naturally  decline,  and  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  to  offset  this  we  shall 
have  an  increasing  volume  of  exports  of 
manufactures. 

The  first  essential  of  the  establishment  of 
American  commercial  supremacy  is  a  cur- 
rency which  shall  be  above  suspicion.  If 
we  adopt  a  debased  monetary  standard  we 
shall  trade  at  a  disadvantage.  We  will  have 
to  pay  for  our  imports  in  gold  values,  which 
obtain  in  all  ultimate  international  settle- 
ments, and  yet  we  must  sell  our  domestic 
products  at  silver  values.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  from  the  lessons  of  experience  that 
the  difference  in  the  depreciation  of  the  dol- 
lar could  be  fully  made  up  by  a  rise  in  prices 
at  home.  The  country  using  the  single  sil- 
ver standard  has  always  been  at  a  disadvan- 
tage when  dealing  with  a  nation  that  main- 
tains the  gold  standard.  We  are  now  a 
creditor,  instead  of  a  debtor  nation.  Our 
exports  vastly  exceed  our  imports  and  we 
should  desire  to  be  paid  in  the  best  money 
of  the  world.  Bu1  even  should  free  coinage 
of  silver,  with  its  sequel  of  expelling  gold 
from  circulation,  be  impossible  of  establish- 
ment among  us.  we  Mould  find  our  commer- 
cial   progress   checked    were   any    doubts    to 
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be  cast  upon  the  currency,  and  our  experi- 
ence of  Instability  of  values,  panic  and  de 
presslon,  such  ns  we  passed  through  from 
the  winter  of  1892  to  the  spring  of  L897, 
would  be  repeated.    We  must  take  steps  to 

secure    the    currency    beyond    attack    and    to 
provide  more  scientific  methods  of  banking. 

To  attain  to  the  maximum  of  our  commer- 
cial development  our  merchants  must,  of 
course,  study  the  requirements  of  foreign 
customers— their  peculiarities,  prejudices, 
necessities.  Already  our  foreign  consuls  fur- 
nish much  valuable  information  for  the  fur- 
therance of  American  trade,  and  Congress 
should  in  every  way  seek  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  this  service.  Treaties  of  reci- 
procity, wisely  made,  will  help  our  develop- 
ment. Where  foreign  countries  favor  their 
exporters  by  bounties,  we  must  deal  with 
them  counterwise,  as  provided  in  the  last 
tariff  act.  Doubtless  time  will  show  where, 
without  abandoning  the  principal  of  protec- 
tion to  American  wages,  we  may  change  and 
reduce  the  tariff  schedules  to  the  advantage 
of  our  manufacturers  and  to  the  increase  of 
our  exports.  We  must  devise  means  for  en- 
larging our  merchant  marine,  especially  on 
the  Pacific,  in  view  of  the  great  trade  fields 
opening  up  to  the  civilized  peoples.  The  in- 
creased respect  given  to  the  American  flag 
since  the  brilliant  performances  in  the  Span- 
ish war  will  directly  aid  our  trade  progress. 
The  leaders  in  the  business  world  in  the  new 
American  era  must  have  some  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  statesman  and  scientist;  the  best 
statesmen  of  the  future  must  have  some- 
thing in  them  that  partakes  of  the  enlight- 
ened, far  sighted  merchant. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Control 
of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  on  Friday  of 
last  week  it  was  voted  to  disband  as  an  asso- 
ciation. This  action  was  brought  about  by 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  declaring 
the  organization  illegal 

....  It  will  be  good  news  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  contemplate  a  trip  abroad  to 
know  that  the  National  Park  Bank  of  this 
city  have  opened  a  general  foreign  exchange 
department,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will 
be  equipped  and  carried  out  with  all  the 
latest  facilities. 


....China   is  very  rich   in   na-tals  and  COai 

Excellenl  authority  sian-s  thai  at  the  pres 
enl  rate  of  consumption  tin-  world  could 
draw  its  supply  from  Southern  Bhensi  alone 
for  over  a  thousand  years.  Where  coal  is 
s<»  very  plenty  as  to  require  almost  no  labor 
in  its  development  the  natives  store  up  wood 
and  millet  stalks  tor  their  fuel  for  winter 
use. 

.  . .  .The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  (om 
pany  have  decided  to  abandon  their  gravity 
r<»ad  between  Carbondale  and  Honesdale, 
Pa.,  which  has  been  used  to  transfer  coal 
from  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  to  the  Erie. 
which  has  been  carrying  coal  for  the  other 
company  for  about  a  year.  The  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Canal  Company's  canal  has  not 
been  abandoned,  as  has  been  stated,  and  the 
question  of  doing  so  will  not  be  decided  until 
some  time  next  spring. 

....  Guessing  would  undoubtedly  be  wild 
as  to  the  value  of  importations  of  precious 
stones  into  this  country.  The  importations 
for  October  will  give  a  clue  to  a  very  impor- 
tant rising  industry— namely,  diamond  cut- 
ting—in this  country.  In  October,  1898, 
precious  stones  were  imported  to  the  amount 
of  $947,593.23  of  cut,  and  $837,810.08  of  un- 
cut. The  importations  of  uncut  stones  for 
October  were  more  than  sixteen  times  as 
great  as  they  were  in  1896,  and  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  those  of  1897. 

....  The  third  annual  report  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  Com- 
pany is  an  interesting  document,  and  it 
would  repay  any  one  to  secure  and  read  it. 
It  shows  that  the  total  earnings  for  the  fis- 
cal year  were  $39,214,099.24,  the  operating 
expenses  were  $28,506,335.12,  leaving  net 
earnings  of  $10,707,764.12.  The  amount  ap- 
plicable to  fixed  charges  was  $8,882,573.24, 
and  the  fixed  interest  charges  $4,992,148.30, 
leaving  a  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  of  $3,- 
890,424.94. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R.  quarterly  $1.75  per  share 
payable  December  1st. 

Some  of  the  latest  sales  of   New  York 

City  Bank  Stocks  are 


America.  370 

American  Exchange. .172 

Broa  d way 227% 

Corn  Exchange k.78 


Merchants 155 

Park 347 

Phenix..... 90^ 


INSURANCE. 


NEW    OFFICIALS    FOR    THE 
EQUITABLE  LIFE. 

at  a  recetil  meeting  of  theBoard  of  Direct- 
ors of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
.Mr.  James  Ilazen  Hyde,  m  son  of  President 
Henry  B.  Hyde,  wmk  elected  Second  Vice- 
President  in  place  of  (Jen.  Louis  Fitzgerald, 
who  resigned  on  account  of  the  onerous 
duties  connected  with  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company,  of  which  he  is  President.  Mr. 
James  II.  Hyde  is  a.  graduate  of  Harvard 
University,  and.  for  a  man  of  his  age,  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  life  insurance 
and  other  business.  He  is  a  director  of 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Company.  Joel  G. 
VanCise  was  elected  Actuary  in  place  of  the 
late  George  W.  Phillips,  and  Robert  G.  Hann 
was  elected  Assistant  Actuary.  In  regard  to 
the  election  of  Mr.  James  H.  Hyde  to  the 
second  vice-presidency,  Vice-President  James 
W.  Alexander  in  a.  letter  to  the  Society's 
agents  says: 

"  By  tins  step  the  directors  have  introduced 
into  the  composition  of  the  Equitable  Society  a 
fresh  infusion  of  the  blood  which  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  its  vitality  from  the  start.  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Hyde  was  the  founder  of  the  Equi- 
table at  very  nearly  the  same  age  at  which  his 
son  enters  its  service  as  the  assistant  of  those 
who  have  grown  up  with  the  Society  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  father.  The  executive  officers 
of  the  Society  are  unanimous  in  regarding  this 
addition  to  their  strength  as  most  appropriate 
and  as  furnishing  a  further  guaranty  that  the 
high  principles,  both  of  business  and  morality, 
which  have  guided  the  institution  thus  far  dur- 
ing its  successful  career  will  continue  to  be 
sacredly  upheld." 

Vice-President   Alexander   further   adds: 

"  First  in  importance,  and  requiring  skill  and 
experience  of  the  highest  order  so  that  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Equitable  may  lie  maintained 
and  its  volume  of  business — the  foundation  of 
the  whole  enterprise — strengthened  and  en- 
larged, is  the  agency  system  of  the  institution. 
It  is  this  which  has  established  throughout  the 
civilized  globe,  with  all  its  ramifying  machinery, 
an  army  of  tried  men,  ever  improving  and  in- 
creasing, and  it  is  this  which  furnishes  the 
funds    wherewith    to    carry    on    our    beneficent 


work.  .Mr.  Gage  K.  Tarbell,  the  Third  Vice- 
President,  and  Mr.  George  T.  Wilson,  the 
Fourth  Vice-President,  will  continue  to  have 
under  their  direction  tbe  entire  agency  corps  of 
the  Society  throughout  the  world.  With  the  old 
leaders,  therefore,  :it  the  helm;  witb  younger 
officers  constantly  increasing  in  efficiency  and 
usefulness;  and  with  renewed  zeal  and  deter- 
mination, we  undertake  tbe  work  of  tbe  closing 
months  of  another  year  in  a  spirit  and  under 
conditions  which  should  fill  every  one  of  you 
with  pride  and  sat  isfaci  ion." 


EXPERIENCE  IN  UNDER- 
WRITING. 
The  Weekly  Underwriter  remarks  that 
"  a  classification  based  upon  the  experience 
of  all  the  companies  over  a  wide  area  for  a 
series  of  years  "  is  "  one  of  tin1  iridescent 
dreams  of  which  tne  world  is  full."  It  pro- 
nounces a  fire  insurance  mortality  table  an 
absurdity,  because  having  nothing  for  a 
foundation.     Says  the  writer: 

"  A  mere  accident  in  a  stable  or  an  elevator 
shaft  burns  a  city.  Can  you  classify  and  rate 
property  on  any  such  experience?  Almost  every 
fire  insurance  company — every  one  worthy  the 
name — has  some  plan  upon  which  it  works  out 
an  experience  for  itself.  The  plan  does  not  go 
with  the  experience  and  the  experience  is  worth 
less  without  it.  It  is  only  by  constant  study  of 
the  experience  and  constant  modifications  of  the 
plan  that  success  is  assured.  Was  the  German 
American  built  up  on  experience?  It  achieved 
success  by   defying  experience." 

This  strikes  us  as  unwarranted  general- 
izing and  infelicitous  expression.  To  say 
that  any  success  has  been  achieved  by  defy- 
ing experience — unless  by  that  word  is  meant 
tradition  and  precedent— must  be  to  speak 
either  carelessly  or  despairingly.  It  is  quite 
true  that  experience  must  needs  include  the 
rare  yet  always  possible  great  fire  which 
goes  into  history;  true  that  the  experience 
of  thirty  years  ago  does  not  tit  the  changed 
conditions  of  to-day;  true  that  experience  of 
flats  in  Paris  is  no  guide  for  flats  in  New- 
York;  and  so  there  might  be  named  many 
points   in   which  classification    mingles  like 

with   unit  Re.    Yet  all  of   it  must  fall  under 
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the  law  of  average  and  requiree  only  the 
broader  scope.  How  can  there  be  any  guide 
but  combined  experience,  tor  If  one  rejects 

experience  and  trios  guessing  according  to 
the  Shifts  Of  the  hour  he  is  getting  experi- 
ence, though  the  process  break  him. 


INSURANCE  ITEMS. 

Since  Mr.  E.  W.  Scotl  became  Presidenl 
the  Provident  Savings  Life  Assurance  Soci- 
ety has  taken  many  forward  stops  and  has 
become  an  exceedingly  important  factor  in 
the  life  insurance  world.  Business  is  com- 
ing to  it  in  large  amounts  because  the  claims 
of  the  Society  are  presented  in  a  vigorous, 
intelligent  and  enthusiastic  way.  Col.  John 
W.  Vrooman,  who  has  as  large  a  personal 
acquaintance  in  the  State  of  New  York  as 
any  other  resident,  has  been  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  Society,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  last  acquisition  to  the  official 
staff  will  add  much  strength.  We  also  note 
that  the  Society  is  not  only  receiving  large 
amounts  of  new  business,  but  that  when  it 
meets  with  a  loss,  which  it  sometimes  does, 
it  settles  it  promptly  and  satisfactorily.  Mr. 
George  Clinton  Patcheller,  of  Langdon,  Bat- 
cheller  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  Society's  check  for  $50,000  in 
payment  of  its  policies  on  the  life  of  his  late 
partner,  Mr.  George  C.  Miller. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  the  re- 
cent address  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Beddall,  of  the 
Royal  Insurance  Co.,  before  the  Insurance 
Commissioners'  Convention  at  Milwaukee: 

"  Some  years  ago  a  carefully-selected  commit- 
tee of  underwriters,  presided  over  by  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  our  leading  companies  (F.  C. 
Moore),  and  upon  whom  the  labor  chiefly  de- 
volved, undertook  to  formulate  a  rating  schedule 
applicable  to  the  rating  of  all  classes  of  hazards, 
under  which  it  was  proposed  to  first  classify 
each  city  or  town  according  to  the  general  con- 
struction of  its  building  and  the  provision  which 
had  been  made  for  its  protection  in  the  way  of 
a  water  supply  and  fire  department.  A  stand- 
ard was  then  established  for  a  building,  however 
constructed,  according  to  the  classification  of  the 
town,  and  a  uniform  key  or  basis  rate  fixed  for 
each  building.  For  this  basis  rate  a  Dr.  and 
Cr.  account  was  opened,  and  for  each  structural 
or  other  defect  found  a  charge  debited,  and  for 
each  exceptionally  favorable  feature  which  the 
building  presented  a  specific  allowance  was 
credited,  the  net  figure  thus  arrived  at  being  the 


rate  for  such  risk.  This  schedule  has  generally 
been  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  scientific 
productions  of  thia  underwriting  age. 
Upon  this  schedule,  in  a  more  or  less  modified 
form,  our  present  rates  have  been  made,  and  the 
adoption  of  thia  system  lias  unquestionably  had 
the  effect  of  reducing  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
fire  losses  of  this  country  and  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  premiums  charged  for  insur- 
ance. I  claim,  therefore,  that  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  the  insurance  companies  in  enforcing  a 
system  of  rating  based  upon  scientific  lines  has 
operated  and  will  continue  to  operate  to  the 
great  advantage  of  property  owners  in  this 
country." 

HON.  J.  M.  Allen,  President  of  the  Hart- 
ford Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance 
Company,  has  conferred  another  boon— a 
way  he  has— upon  a  certain  portion  of  the 
great  public  with  a  fair  probability  that 
eventually  a  considerable  part  of  the  people 
of  America  will  be  benefited.  Mr.  Allen  has 
had  compiled  and  published  by  the  Hartford 
Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Com- 
pany a  little  book  upon  the  Metric  System  of 
Weights  and  Measures.  One  can  carry  the 
book  in  his  coat  pocket,  and  therein  lies  some 
of  its  value.  At  present  it  will  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  engineers  and  scientific  work- 
ers, as  it  will  enable  them  to  instantly  trans- 
late the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures into  American  equivalents  by  the  aid 
of  the  long  series  of  reduction  tables  which 
are  given.  All  of  the  great  nations  with  the 
exception  of  England,  Russia  and  the  United 
States  use  the  metric  system,  poor  China, 
even,  having  a  decimal  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  although  it  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  French  metric  system.  The 
American  people  are  proud,  and  justly  so.  of 
their  decimal  system  of  currency;  why 
should  they  not  be  equally  proud  of  a  deci- 
mal system  of  weights  and  measures?  Mr. 
Allen's  suggestion  is  a  very  sensible  one,  that, 
for  some  little  time  to  come,  our  American 
school  children  should  be  taught  the  metric 
system  in  addition  to  the  present  one,  so 
that  in  a  generation  or  so  the  entire  country 
will  be  fully  prepared  to  adopt  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  The  his- 
tory of  the  meter  and  its  original  adoption 
by  France  and  the  other  historical  and  prac- 
tical information  given  is  very  interesting 
reading  not  alone  for  engineers  but  the 
everyday  citizen.  The  price  of  the  book  is 
$1.25. 
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PEBBLES. 

Spain    will    have    to    concur 
didn't  conquer.-    Boston   Globe. 


....We  often  wonder  what  would  be  the  re 
suit  iii  a  conflict  between  French  and  Spanish 
honor. — The  North  American.  Philadelphia. 

.  ..  .The  Associated  Press — Sec  if  you  cannot 

evolve  a  meaning  for  yourself,  gentle  reader. — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 

...  .There  arc  sonic  very  lively  limes  among 
the  Pennsylvania  rillagers. — The  Post,  Wash- 
ington. 

.  .  .  .Acquaintance:  "  I  hear  your  sister  has  a 
new  piano.  Is  it  like  the  other?"  Little  Boy: 
"No;  this  one  is  a  piano-fort.  You  just  ought 
to  hear  her  bombard." — Exchange. 

...."What  is  that  French  officer  so  excited 
and  angry  about?  "  "  Some  one,  intending  to 
be  complimentary,  spoke  of  him  as  having  forged 
his  way  to  the  front." — Puck. 

...."Brides  are  usually  distinguished  for 
some  special  trait  or  attraction."  "  I  believe  so." 
"  It's  different  with  one  of  the  latest  of  them." 
"  Why  so?  "  "  She'll  be  known  for  her  General 
Merritt." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Why  Did  We  Beat  Spain? 

.  . .  .Because  we  are  as  strong  as  Sampson,  we 
are  as  Schley  as  a  fox,  we  are  Miles  long,  we 
possess  Merritt,  we  are  Hobson's  choice,  what 
more  Dewey  want? — Sample  Bag. 

...  .A  tutor  who  tooted  the  flute, 

Tried  to  teach  two  young  footers  to  toot ; 
Said  the  two  to  the  tutor, 
"Is  it  harder  to  toot  or 
To  tutor  two  footers  to  toot?" 

— Life. 

...."Old  Miss  Sere  saw  a  man  under  her 
bed  at  last."  "  Good  gracious !  What  did  she 
say?  "  "  She  told  him  to  look  out  for  the  plas- 
tering. He  was  carrying  the  bed  down  stairs 
on  his  head.  You  see,  she  moved  yesterday." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

....The  Lieutenant:  "Is  that  one  of  your 
men  over  there  in  that  field?"  The  Orderly: 
"It  is,  sir.  "Who  is  it?"  "  Fassett,  the 
plumber.*'  "  What  is  he  doing  in  that  onion 
patch?"  "Looking  for  leeks,  sir." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

Old  Joe  Wheeler, 

Solid  at  his  post ! 
Not  a  thing  to  kick  about, 

Nobody  to  roast. 
Never  writes  a  letter 

Full  of  gall  and  spite. 
Old  Toe  Wheeler, 

He's  all  right. 

Never  mad,  never  buffed, 

Never  riled  and  sore. 
Steady  Old  Reliable, 

Fights,  and  nothing  more. 
Don't  forget  him,  Uncle  Sam 

(Some  folks  think  you  might). 
Old  Joe  Wheeler, 

He's  all  right. 

— Exchange. 

...."It  is  so  sudden!"  exclaimed  the  fair- 
haired  girl,  who  had  just  received  a  proposal  to 
merge  her  identity  in  that  of  a  would-be  pro- 
tector.    "  You   must   give   me   time   to    reflect." 


"No,  no,"  retorted  the  diplomatic  young  man; 
"one  whose  dazzling  beauty  makes  a  mirror 
because  she  ashamed  of  itself  should  never  go  into  the  re- 
flecting business.  Let  this  solitaire  diamond  d<> 
the   reflecting."      And   the   records  of   the   license 

,  clerk  show  that  it  was  even  so.     Chicago  Sews. 

1//-.   De  Broker:  "I  am  a  defaulter  and 

I  want  you  to  defend  me."  Great  Lawyer: 
'"Certainly,  Mr.  De  Broker;  I'll  gel  you  off  all 
right.  Have  no  fear.  How  many  millions  is 
it?"  Mr.  De  Broker  (with  dignity)  :  "Sir,  1 
am  short  only  a  few  thousand,  and  I  hope  to 
pay  that  some  day."     Great   Lawyer   1  to  office 

boy)  :  ".Fames,  show  this  vile  scoundrel  to  the 
door!" — New    York    Weekly. 


PUZZLES. 

conducted  by  virginia  doane. 

Double   Acrostic. 

My  primals  spell  the  name  of  a  great  tragedy, 
and  my  duals  spell  the  name  of  a  beautiful  idyl. 

Reading  Across  :  1,  A  famous  dispenser  of 
liquid  refreshment;  2,  a  coral  formation;  3,  cat 
silver ;  4,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  5,  adjust- 
ed ;  G.  a  musty  volume.  c.  b.  b. 

Framed  Word  Square. 
5 6 


1 

* 

* 

2 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

# 

*• 

3 

* 

* 

4 

• 

• 

Central  Square  :  1,  A  kind  of  fish  ;  2,  un- 
usually excellent ;  3,  a  range  of  mountains ;  4,  to 
thaw. 

From  5  to  6,  depriving  of  money  by  means  of 
trickery ;  from  5  to  7,  spotted ;  from  6  to  8, 
raced ;  from  7  to  8,  subtracted  ;  from  5  to  1,  a 
passing  fancy  ;  from  0  to  2,  a  vegetable  secre- 
tion;  from  4  to  8,  a  masculine  nickname;  from 
3  to  7,  enraged.  J.  H. 

Classical  Diagonal. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same 
number  of  letters.  When  correctly  guessed  and 
written  one  below  another,  the  diagonal  (from 
the  upper  left-hand  letter  to  the  lower  right- 
hand  letter)  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous 
edifice. 

Reading  Across  :  1,  What  a  Roman  noble 
was ;  2,  a  son  of  Cleopatra ;  3,  the  name  of  some 
famous  baths;  4,  an  island  that  once  belonged 
to  Rome ;  5,  a  Greek  tragic  poet ;  6,  a  small  but 
very  famous  town ;  7,  a  famous  country  of 
Southeastern  Europe,  of  vague  limits;  8,  a  hero 
of  the  Trojan  war ;  9,  a  Roman  Emperor. 

C.    B.    B. 


ANSWERS    TO    PUZZLES    OF    OCTOBER    27th. 

Primal  Acrostic — Sir  Christopher  Wren.  1. 
Scan  ;  2,  iris  ;  3,  ruse  ;  4,  clue  :  5.  hale  ;  0,  rude  : 
7,  idea:  8,  scud;  9,  tour;  10.  okra  :  11,  plus:  12, 
Hero;  13,  ebon;  14,  rune;  15,  wren;  16,  rile; 
17,  emit ;   18,  nose. 

Numerical  ENIGMA. — "Mew."  says  the  cat; 
"  quack,  quack."  says  the  duck  :  "  bow,  wow. 
wow,"  says  the  dog !  Win  her  affections  and  pos- 
sess   her'  heart!      Mew!      Quack,   quack!       Bow, 

wow  ! 
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PERSONALS. 
Wobthingtoh  ( \  Ford,  i  he  accomplished 
statistician,  who  was  for  several  years  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partmenl  at  Washington,  will  hereafter  super- 
vise the  statistical  ami  historical  departments  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library. 

....Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  now  employed 
as  a  mechanical  engineer  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company,  prepared  the  designs 
from  which  was  built  recently  an  exceptionally 
powerful  freight  engine  in  which  he  developed 
some  original  ideas  of  practical  value  relating  to 
details  of  construction. 

...  .To  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead  Bartlett  the  Sultan 
has  granted  concessions  for  electric  lights  and 
street  railways  in  Smyrna  and  Salonica,  prom- 
ising, it  is  reported,  also  to  give  to  this  friend  in 
Parliament  the  privilege  of  promoting  such  im- 
provements in  Constantinople  whenever  he  shall 
decide  to  permit  a  similar  use  of  electric  power 
in  that  city. 

....The  Wilde  Prize,  offered  by  the  French 
Academy  for  original  work  in  chemistry,  as- 
tronomy, geology,  physics,  or  mechanics,  has 
been  awarded  to  Charles  A.  Schott,  an  officer  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  at  Washington, 
the  subject  of  whose  essay  was  terrestrial  mag- 
netism. 

.  .  .  .The  first  woman  to  secure  admission  to 
the  bar  in  Western  Massachusetts  is  Miss  Elva 
Hulburd  Young,  of  Springfield,  a  graduate  of 
Wellesley,  who  studied  law  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. Miss  Echelson,  the  first  woman  to  become 
a  lawyer  in  Sweden,  has  been  added  by  the 
University  of  Upsala  to  the  number  of  its  pro- 
fessors of  jurisprudence.  Miss  Margaret  A. 
Richardson  was  recently  sworn  as  an  at- 
torney and  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  in 
Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

....Miss.  Flora  Shaw,  for  years  past  the 
Colonial  editor  of  the  London  Times,  has  re- 
cently visited  the  Klondike  gold  diggings.  She 
made  the  journey  from  London  to  Dawson  in 
thirty-one  days,  going  by  the  Skaguay  route,  and 
traveling  without  companions  of  either  sex. 
Everywhere  she  was  treated  with  marked  re- 
spect. The  gold-seekers  on  the  trail  helped  her 
to  pass  the  dangerous  places,  and  the  minevs 
told  her  all  she  wanted  to  know.  Miss  Shaw 
is  one  of  the  world's  leading  authorities  on  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  Colonial  possessions  of 
Great  Britain  or  the  Continental  powers. 

...  .A  young  man  living  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  .L,  sent  to  Admiral  Dewey  a  representation 
of  the  national  coat-of-arms  ingeniously  made 
out  of  small  bits  of  postage  stamps,  and  asked 


for  i lie  shoes  in  which  the  Admiral  stood  during 
i lie  naval  battle  of  Manila.  The  commander  of 
the  American  Seel  replied  as  follows  in  a  letter 
dated  September  _:<»,  mid  recently  received:  "  I 
am  son-y  I  cannol  send  you  wlmt  you  request, 
for  I  have  many  pairs  of  shoes  nod  never  wear 
the  same  pair  two  days  in  succession,  and  con 

sequent  ly  have  noi  the  slightest  idea  which  pair 
I  wore  on  May  1.  I  send  you  a  souvenir,  how- 
ever, of  that  memorable  day.  It  is  a  rabbit's 
foot  which  I  have  had  for  some  time,  and  which 
brought  me  luck.      May  it  bring  you  as  much." 

....Nineteen  years  ago  Mrs.  Charles  Good- 
night, then  living  on  her  husband's  great  ranch 
of  40,000  acres  in  northwestern  Texas,  set  out 
to  preserve  a  herd  of  buffaloes.  These  animals 
had  then  almost  wholly  disappeared  from  the 
plains,  where  vast  numbers  of  them  had  ranged 
a  few  years  earlier,  and  Mr.  Goodnight,  with 
much  difficulty,  captured  eight  or  ten.  From 
this  beginning  there  has  grown*  up  a  herd  of 
forty-five  pure-bred  buffaloes  in  the  tract  of  600 
acres  which  was  originally  set  apart  for  them 
at  Mrs.  Goodnight's  request.  There  is  also  on 
the  ranch  a  herd  of  sixty  cross-breeds,  in  which 
the  qualities  of  both  the  buffalo  and  of  Polled 
Angus  or  Galloway  cattle  are  seen.  Mrs.  Good- 
night was  the  first  white  woman  to  become  a 
resident  of  the  region  in  which  the  ranch  is  situ- 
ated, and  the  church  and  schoolhouse  on  her 
husband's  land  are  her  especial  care. 

....  Heinrieh  Heine's  only  sisteu,  Frau  Char- 
lotte Embden,  has  just  begun  her  ninety-ninth 
year.  The  last  verses  her  brother  wrote  were 
sent  to  her.  The  manuscript  was  left  on  a 
table  and  a  servant  maid  used  it  to  light  the  fire. 
The  late  Empress  of  Austria  wTas  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Heine.  Ten  years  ago  she  received 
from  Frau  Embden  several  of  the  poet's  letters. 
These  were  recently  returned  to  her  by  the  Em- 
peror. The  Empress  had  among  her  treasures 
the  manuscript  of  Heine's  most  popular  collec- 
tion of  poems,  the  "  Buch  der  Leider,"  which 
came  to  her  from  an  American.  Hearing,  some 
years  ago,  that  this  manuscript  wras  to  be  sold 
by  an  antiquarian  in  Hamburg,  the  Crown 
Prince  went  to  that  city,  intending  to  buy  it  for 
his  mother,  whose  birthday  was  at  hand.  He 
arrived  too  late  :  the  prize  had  been  sold  to  a 
rich  American.  The  Crown  Prince  called  upon 
the  new  owner  and  offered  ten  times  the  sum 
that  had  been  paid.  The  American  would  not 
sell.  Curiosity  led  him  to  inquire,  however,  as 
to  the  cause  of  his  visitor's  anxious  desire  to 
buy,  and  after  explanation  had  been  made  he 
asked  that  the  Empress  should  honor  him  by 
accepting  the  manuscript  as  a  present. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  Election 
of  Senators. 


The  terms  of  thirty  of  the 
ninety      members      of      the 


United  States  Senate  will  ex- 
pire next  year.  The  successors  of  nearly  all 
of  these  Senators  are  to  be  chosen  by  the 
legislatures  which  were  elected  on  the  8th 
inst.  In  seven  States  action  had  already 
been  taken  or  foreshadowed.  These  States 
yield  a  Republican  gain  of  one  seat,  that 
which  has  been  occupied  by  Mr.  Gorman,  of 
Maryland.  The  elections  held  on  the  8th 
will  give  to  the  Republicans  the  seats  now 
occupied  by  the  following  Democratic  Sen- 
ators: Messrs.  White,  of  California;  Gray,  of 
Delaware;  Turpie,  of  Indiana;  Smith,  of 
New  Jersey;  Mitchell,  of  Wisconsin;  Mur- 
phy, of  New  York,  and  Roach,  of  North  Da- 
kota. In  addition,  Mr.  Allen,  Populist,  of 
Nebraska,  will  be  succeeded  by  a  Republi- 
can, and  it  is  reported  that  a  majority  in  the 
Legislature  of  Nevada  will  oppose  the  re- 
election of  Mr.  Stewart,  Silverite.  But  his 
successor,  although  he  may  be  called  a  Re- 
publican, will  not  stand  with  the  Republican 
party  on  the  currency  issue.  There  may  be 
a  Republican  gain  in  West  Virginia,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  almost  even  division  of  the  Legis- 
lature the  result  of  the  Senatorial  election 
there  cannot  be  foreseen.  Of  the  90  Sen- 
ators the  Republicans,  after  March  4  next, 
will  have  55.  Not  all  of  these  will  be  men 
who  have  opposed  the  Silverites,  but  a  con- 
siderable majority  for  the  gold  standard  is 
absolutely  assured.  The  present  Senate  is 
controlled  by  a  fusion  majority  in  favor  of 
silver,  and  the  Committee  on  Finance  is  or- 
ganized in  opposition  to  the  gold  standard. 
The  men  of  prominence  who  will  retire  are 
Messrs.  Gorman,  Gray,  Turpie,  Allen,  Smith 
and  Murphy.  If  it  be  assumed  that  Mr. 
Quay  will  be  re-elected,  there  will  in  all 
probability  be  no  other  changes  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  membership  of  the  Senate. 


The  House    of 
Representatives. 


The  Republicans  have  re- 
tained    control     of     the 


House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  by  a  majority  considerably  re- 
duced. In  the  present  Congress  their  ma- 
jority exceeds  50;  in  the  Fifty-Sixth,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  reports,  it  will  not  exceed 
20  and  may  fall  to  14.  But  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  insure  control  by  the  party  through 
the  election  of  a  Speaker  and  the  customary 
organization  of  the  committees.  The  heavy 
losses  of  the  Republicans  were  in  the  East; 
the  House  was  saved  to  their  party  by  gains 
in  the  West.  In  the  three  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  the 
Republicans  lost  about  20  districts,  the  loss 
in  New  York  alone  being  13,  and  9  of  these 
were  wholly  or  partly  within  the  limits  of 
the  metropolis.  There  were  also  losses  in 
Massachusetts,  Illinois  and  Maryland.  The 
notable  Republican  gains  were  in  Kansas 
(5  districts),  California,  Washington,  South 
Dakota,  Michigan  and  Nebraska.  The  num- 
ber of  Populist  representatives  has  been  cut 
down  by  about  one-half.  Among  the  well- 
known  members  of  the  present  House  who 
were  defeated  are  Mr.  Walker,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  Jerry  Simpson,  of 
Kansas,  and  Mr.  Quigg,  of  New  York  City, 
in  whose  district  a  Republican  majority  of 
9,000  for  himself  in  1896  was  transformed 
into  a  majority  of  G,000  this  year  for  his 
Democratic  opponent,  Mr.  Chanler,  a  soldier 
in  the  recent  war  with  Spain. 


State 
Elections 


The  most  exciting  of  the  State 
elections  was  that  which  took 
place  in  New  York.  The  major- 
ity of  about  82,000  for  Mr.  Van  Wyck  in 
Greater  New  York  was  overcome  by  the  Re- 
publican majority  in  the  remainder  of  the 
State,   and    Col.   Theodore    Roosevelt    was 
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elected  Governor  by  about  17,000  votes.  Vot- 
ers wore  affected  by  many  Influences,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign  the  most,  powerful 

were  those  exerted  by  purely  local  questions 
concerning  the  metropolis  or  the  State.    The 
attitude  of  Mr.  Croker  toward  the  Supreme 
Court    caused   a   considerable    number    of 
Democrats  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  for 
State  officers.    On  the  other  hand,   Colonel 
Roosevelt  lost  votes  which  were  cast  for  the 
Republican  ticket  in  189G,  because  of  the  un- 
satisfactory  record   of  the  present   Repub- 
lican State  Government  and  for  the  reason 
that  recent  State  legislation,  enacted  by  a 
Republican    Legislature,    was   objectionable 
to  certain  classes  of  citizens.    Because  of  l^s 
connection  with  the  present  Government  and 
his  attitude  toward  the  canal  expenditures, 
Mr.  Woodruff,  renominated  for  the  office  of 
Lieutenant-Governor,     fell     behind     Colonel 
Roosevelt  by  7,000  or  8,000  votes.    In  Penn- 
sylvania the  result  showed  that  if  the  oppo- 
nents of  Senator  Quay  had  been  united  they 
would  have  beaten  him,  for  the  combined 
totals  of  votes  cast  for  Jenks   (Dem.)   and 
Swallow    (Proh.)    exceeded   the   number   of 
those  cast  for  Stone  (Rep.).    But  Mr.  Stone 
was  elected.    It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
whether  the  Republican  Legislature  will  re- 
elect Senator  Quay.    In  Minnesota,  while  all 
the  Republican  candidates  for  Congress  were 
elected,  a  majority  was  given  for  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for   Governor.       In   North 
Carolina,  where  a  combination  of  Populists 
and   Republicans  has  recently  held  power, 
the  Democrats  obtained  control  of  the  Legis- 
lature, this  victory  being  the  fruit  of  their 
war  upon  the  negroes.    In  Kansas  a  notable 
Republican   revival    marks  the    decline   of 
Populism.     The  Republicans  almost  elected 
a  Governor  in  Bryan's  State  and  did  elect  a 
majority  of  the  Nebraska  Legislature. 

61j 


Race   War  in 
North  Carolina. 


The  Democrats  were  out- 
voted in  North  Carolina 
two  years  ago  by  a  combi- 
nation of  Populists  and  Republicans.  Con- 
sequently, a  considerable  number  of  local 
offices  fell  into  the  hands  of  colored  men. 
Some  days  before  the  recent  election  the 
Democrats  announced  their  determination  to 


establish  the  political  supremacy  of  the 
white  race  and  to  prevent  the  negroes  from 
holding  office,  in  various  ways  they  sought 
to  intimidate  the  negroes,  who  were  warned 
in  some  places  that  they  must  not  nominate 
and  support  colored  men.  City  streets  and 
country  roads  were  patrolled  by  armed 
bauds  of  Democrats  wearing  red  shirts. 
There  was  very  little  disturbance  on  election 
day  in  North  Carolina.  On  the  following 
day,  in  Wilmington,  a  mass  meeting  of 
whites  ordered  the  suppression  of  a  news- 
paper, edited  by  a  negro,  because,  it  was  al- 
leged, he  had  published  an  article  reflecting 
upon  the  chastity  of  white  women.  He  was 
required  to  decide  before  7:30  a.m.  on  the 
10th  whether  he  would  leave  the  city  and 
remove  his  press.  Having  received  no  re- 
sponse, the  white  Democrats  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  destroyed  the  contents  of  the 
newspaper  office  and  burned  the  building. 
Afterward,  on  the  same  day,  there  were  at- 
tacks upon  groups  of  negroes  in  several 
parts  of  the  city.  Nine  negroes  were  killed 
and  three  white  Democrats  were  wounded. 
Before  night  the  Mayor  and  all  the  Populist 
or  Republican  members  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  had  resigned  and  their  places  had 
been  filled  by  Democrats.  The  Populist 
Chief  of  Police  also  took  himself  out  of  the 
way,  and  his  Democratic  successor  swore  in 
250  white  special  policemen.  The  retiring 
chief  was  driven  out  of  the  city  and  hun- 
dreds of  negroes  fled  into  the  adjoining  agri- 
cultural districts.  Four  military  companies 
have  since  been  doing  police  duty.  The  At- 
torney-General of  the  State  and  other  prom- 
inent Republicans  say  that  25,000  white  Re- 
publicans or  Populists  voted  with  the  Dem- 
ocrats on  election  day.  The  Democrats 
elected  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature. 


The  race  riot  in  Green- 
Election    Riot   in  ,  _  c      ,.    „ 
_     ,€   _       ,,           wood  County,  South  Car- 
South  Carolina. 

olina,  began  at  the  polls 

on  election  day,  in  the  town  of  Phoenix.  R. 
R.  Tolbert  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress  in  that  district.  He  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  State  Committee. 
His  father,  John  R.  Tolbert,  is  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  Charleston.  He  came  home  to 
vote  and  was  at  one  of  the  polling  places  in 
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the  county.  Thomas  Tolbert  was  at  the 
Phoenix  precinct,  taking  the  affidavits  of 
negroes  who  were  not  permitted  to  vote  for 
his  brother.  He  was  attacked  by  one 
Etheridge,  the  Democratic  manager  at  an- 
other precinct,  and  in  the  riot  which  ensued 
Etheridge  was  killed,  while  Tolbert  was 
mortally  wounded.  The  father,  coming  to 
the  rescue  in  a  carriage  from  another  pre- 
cinct, was  attacked  by  a  mob  and  danger- 
ously wounded.  His  young  nephew  was  also 
badly  hurt.  They  escaped  and  made  their 
way  to  Columbia,  where  they  were  confined 
in  the  penitentiary  to  save  them  from  fur- 
ther injury.  But  they  are  to  be  prosecuted 
for  murder.  The  father  had  57  bird  shot  in 
his  body.  James  Tolbert,  assistant  post 
master  at  McCormick,  was  warned  to  leave 
the  State  in  36  hours  and  is  now  in  Wash- 
ington. A  party  of  Democrats  trying,  it  is 
said,  to  find  the  slayer  of  Etheridge,  was 
ambushed  by  colored  men,  who  wounded  one 
white;  whereupon  the  whites  scoured  the 
country  for  negroes  and  killed  ten  of  them. 
Six  of  these  were  lynched  upon  suspicion. 
The  Tolberts  appealed  to  the  Government  at 
Washington,  and  the  Attorney-General  in- 
structed the  Marshal  and  District  Attorney 
of  South  Carolina  to  inquire  and  report. 


The  report  of  Mr.  Powderly, 
Immigration.  Commissionei,General  of  Im- 
migration, for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
shows  that  the  total  number  of  immigrants 
for  the  year  was  229,299,  of  whom  10,737 
came  through  Canada.  There  were  3,030 
debarred,  of  whom  417  were  contract  labor- 
ers. The  number  of  males  was  135,735,  and 
of  females  93,524;  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
38,267;  between  fifteen  and  forty,  164,905; 
over  forty,  26,127.  There  were  44,473  illiter- 
ates over  fourteen  years  of  age.  Those  who 
brought  in  thirty  dollars  or  over  numbered 
27,608;  less  than  thirty  dollars,  96,203.  Of 
the  entire  number  42,596  had  previously 
been  in  the  United  States.  The  country 
most  largely  represented  was  Italy,  with 
58,613;  then  came  Austria-Hungary  with 
39,797;  Russia  proper,  27,221;  Ireland,  25,- 
128;  Germany,  17,111;  Sweden,  12,398;  Tur- 
key in  Asia,  including  Syria,  4,275;  Japan, 
2,230;  China,  2,071.    Almost  all  other  coun- 


tries were  more  or  less  fully  represented 
also.  The  total  receipts  of  the  immigrant 
fund  from  the  head  tax  was  $326,644,  and 
the  expenditures  $244,380.  Mr.  Powderly 
also  recommends  specific  legislation  to 
render  it  somewhat  more  easy  to  regulate 
the  immigration  across  the  Canadian  border, 
suggesting  that  certain  points  be  selected 
as  sole  ports  of  entry  for  such  Immigrants. 


The   Conference 
at   Paris. 


The  expression  of  the  pur- 


pose of  the  United  States 
to  take  and  hold  the  Phil- 
ippines still  excites  the  stubborn  resistance 
of  Spain's  Commissioners  at  Paris.  The 
joint  meeting  which  was  to  have  been  held 
on  the  8th  inst.  was  postponed  until  the  9th, 
and  on  that  day,  after  the  'American  Com- 
missioners' reply  to  the  arguments  of  Spain 
had  been  presented,  an  adjournment  was 
taken  until  the  12th.  But  Spain  was  not 
ready  on  that  date,  and  there  was  another 
postponement,  with  the  understanding  that 
there  should  be  a  meeting  on  the  14th  or 
15th.  Two  Cabinet  meetings  were  held  in 
Washington  on  the  12th,  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  Government  prepared  for  the  Com- 
missioners positive  instructions  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  would  not  tolerate 
prolonged  delay  and  could  not  permit  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  right  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  consider  the  question  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Philippines.  Spain  contends  that 
in  signing  the  protocol  she  reserved  her  full 
sovereignty  over  the  islands,  and  that  the 
understanding  was  that  the  "  temporary  oc- 
cupation "  of  Manila  by  the  American  forces 
should  empower  the  Commissioners  to  do 
nothing  more  than  to  impose  certain  condi- 
tions as  to  the  government  of  the  islands, 
or  the  disposition  of  them,  by  Spain  in  the 
future.  The  correspondence  which  took 
place  jtf«t  before  the  signing  of  the  protocol 
is  published.  The*letter  of  the  Spanish  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs,  dated  August  7th, 
shows  that  such  was  the  position  taken  by 
Spain  at  that  time.  But  it  was  not  approved 
or  accepted  by  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
response  of  Secretary  Day,  on  August  10th, 
our  Government  simply  stood  by  the  terms 
which  it  had  proposed,  and  submitted  a 
statement  of  them  in  a  draft  of  the  protocol, 
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which,  the  American  Government  holds,  em- 
powered the  Commission  to  decide  as  to  the 
ownership  of  the  islands.  It  is  reported  that 
Spain  wTill  not  sign  a  treaty  which  deprives 
her  of  the  islands  without  payment  for  them. 


Lord  Salisbury 
for  Peace. 


The    inauguration    of    the 


The  Situation 
in  Cuba. 


The  Cuban  Assembly,  sit- 
ting at  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur, 
has  taken  action  concerning 
the  disbandment  of  the  insurgent  army  and 
has  appointed  two  committees.  One  of 
these,  headed  by  Gen.  Calixto  Garcia,  is  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  insurgents  in 
consultation  with  the  President  at  Washing- 
ton; the  other,  called  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee, Gen.  Rafael  Portuondo  being  its  chair- 
man, will  be  stationed  at  a  point  near  Ha- 
vana and  will  have  full  charge  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  revolutionists  until  an  independ- 
ent government  shall  have  been  established. 
President  Masso  and  other  officers  of  the  in- 
surgent government  resigned,  and  their 
powers  have  virtually  been  transferred  by 
the  Assembly  to  this  Executive  Committee. 
General  Garcia's  associates  are  Gen.  Manuel 
Sanguilly,  Gonzalez  Lanuza,  Jose  Villalon 
and  Miguel  Gomez.  The  disbandment  of  the 
army  was  "  authorized  "—one  report  says  it 
was  "  ordered  " — but  the  completion  of  this 
work  seems  to  depend  upon  the  attempts  of 
General  Garcia's  committee  to  obtain  in  this 
country,  either  from  our  Government  or 
from  private  sources,  money  for  the  pay- 
ment of  arrears  due  to  the  insurgent  soldiers. 
General  Garcia's  son,  now  in  the  United 
States,  says  that  $50,000,000  is  needed  to  pay 
the  men  and  establish  them  again  as  agri- 
cultural producers.  It  was  generally  ad- 
mitted in  the  Assembly  that  the  army  must 
speedily  be  disbanded.  Reports  say  that 
the  proceedings  were  marked  by  good  order 
and  intelligent  discussion,  and  that  there 
was  uttered  no  wrord  questioning  the  honesty 
or  good  faith  of  the  Unite*!  States.  General 
Wade,  of  the  Commission,  reported  on  the 
10th  inst.  that  the  Spaniards  were  obeying 
the  requirements  of  the  evacuation  agree- 
ment to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  had 
shipped  away  20,000  men.  At  Guantanamo 
General  Perez,  commander  of  the  insurgent 
forces  there,  has  been  appointed  Mayor  by 
General  Wood,  who  has  instructed  him  as 
to    the    kind    of    Government    to    maintain 


Lord  Mayor  of  London  has 
always   been   the   occasion 
for  a  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  by  the 
Premier  announcing  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
British   Government.    This  last  week   Lord 
Salisbury's    speech    on    the    occasion    was 
looked  forward  to  with  much  interest.    He 
referred  briefly  to  the  campaigns  in  India 
and  the  Sudan  and  the  practical  settlement 
of  matters  in  Crete;  then  turned  to  the  ex- 
tensive preparations  that  had  been  made  in 
the  army  and  navy.    These  he  declared  were 
simply  prompt  and  effective  precautions,  the 
necessity    for      which    had    passed    away 
through    the   good   judgment   and   common 
sense  of  France.    He  then  referred  to  the 
question  of  a  protectorate  over  Egypt,  and 
to  the  cheers  that  greeted  him  he  responded 
that  he  could  not  rise  to  the  hight  of  the 
aspirations  indicated  by  the  audience;    that 
while  he  could  not  affirm  as  to  what  might 
be  done  under  a  different  state  of  things,  for 
the  present  there  was  no  plan  for  announc- 
ing such  a  protectorate,  and  seemed  to  be 
well    content    with    the    existing    situation 
for    the    present.    This    did    not,    however, 
mean  that  the   situation   had   not  changed 
since     the     fall     of     Omdurman,    but     he 
hoped  that  there  would  be  no  such  develop- 
ment as  should  necessitate  war.    With  re- 
gard to  the  Czar's  invitation  he  expressed 
his  sympathy,  but  considered  it  best  to  be 
provided  against  all  contingencies.    Among 
these  contingencies  he  mentioned  the  intro- 
duction of  the  mighty  force  of  the  Ameri- 
can republic  among  nations,  whose  domin- 
ions are  expanding  and  whose  instruments 
to  a  certain  extent  are  war.    This  introduc- 
tion he  characterized  as  a  grave  and  serious 
event  which  may  not  conduce  to  the  inter- 
ests of  peace,  tho  he  thought  it  likely  in  any 
event  to  conduce  to  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain.    With  regard  to  the  general  situa- 
tion he  said: 

But  what  has  been  impressed  upon  us  is  that 
the  subject  matter  of  war  is  terribly  prevalent 
on  all  sides.  We  see  nations  decaying  whose 
government  is  so  bad  that  it  can  neither  main- 
tain the  power  of  self-defense  nor  retain  the 
affection  of  its  subjects,  and  when  this  occurs 
there  are  always  neighbors  impelled  by  some 
motive — it  may  be  the  highest  philanthropy  or 
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it  may  be  the  natural  desire  of  empire — to  con- 
test as  to  who  shall  be  heir  to  the  falling  na- 
tion ;  and  that  is  the  cause  of  war. 


Perhaps   more   significant  even 

Attitude      th.m  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  it- 

01  Europe. 

self    is   the   reception    that   has 

been  given  to  it.  In  England  there  is  evi- 
dently some  disappointment  at  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  ques- 
tion, but  that  is  accepted  on  the  whole  with 
fairly  good  grace  and  attention  is  specially 
directed  to  the  references  to  America.  These 
are  welcomed,  as  has  been  everything  that 
indicated  a  closer  union  of  English  and 
American  interests.  On  the  Continent  it  is 
without  exception  regarded  as  foreshadow- 
ing, if  it  does  not  definitely  announce,  an 
Anglo-American  alliance.  A  Vienna  paper 
gravely  discusses  the  question  whether  the 
British  Islands  really  belong  any  longer  to 
Europe,  but  have  not  gone  over  bodily  to 
the  American  Continent.  The  French  con- 
sider it  a  menace  to  Europe,  and  especially 
to  Germany,  but  express  doubt  whether 
this  country  will  be  willing  to  "  play  the  role 
of  trainbearer  to  English  politics."  The  ref- 
erence to  decaying  nations,  as  a  similar  ut- 
terance before,  has  stirred  very  bitter  feel- 
ing in  Madrid,  and  is  there  looked  upon  as  a 
"  revelation  of  egotism  in  its  most  terrible 
form."  The  German  press  connects  the 
speech  closely  with  American  policy  in  the 
Philippines,  but  seems  to  think  that  there  is 
involved  no  special  danger  to  German  inter- 
ests, which  have  been  sufficiently  safe- 
guarded. The  general  result  of  all  seems  to 
be  that  while  America  is  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  enigma,  with  great  possibilities  for 
evil  as  well  as  good,  no  one  is  ready  to  grap- 
ple with  it  and  all  are  inclined  to  leave  the 
solution  to  the  future. 


French 
Rumors. 


The    most    important  item   from 
France  is  that  Major  Marchand 


has  started  back  for  Fashoda  and 
proposes  to  continue  his  exploring  tour 
across  Southern  Abyssinia  and  wind  up  his 
enterprise  at  Jibuti!,  in  the  French  Province 
of  Obok,  just  below  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
mandeb.  It  is  considered  significant  that 
the  interpellation  in  regard  to  Fashoda  in 


the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  withdrawn 
the  day  before  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Man- 
sion House  announced  that  there  would  be 
no  protectorate  proclaimed  over  Egypt.  Al- 
together the  situation  is  more  quiet,  at  least 
on  the  surface.  The  Dreyfus  matter,  how- 
ever, continues  to  attract  great  attention, 
and  there  are  the  most  contradictory  reports: 
Dreyfus  is  dead;  Dreyfus  is  web;  Dreyfus 
has  been  summoned  to  Paris;  the  anti-Drey- 
fusites  are  threatening  dire  things  in  case  of 
his  release,  and  so  on.  Possibly  a  more  sig- 
nificant report  is  one  to  the  effect  that  the 
politicians  are  becoming  disgusted  with 
French  colonial  experiments,  but  feel  that 
they  are  unable  as  yet  to  stem  the  tide  of  the 
Chauvinist  press.  Meanwhile  the  army  and 
navy  movements  continue,  and  there  is  a 
story  that  Russia  has  expressed  her  great 
displeasure  at  the  constant  changes  of  the 
Ministry,  has  announced  that  what  France 
needs  is  an  emperor,  and  said  that  she  is  al- 
ready training  one  for  her  in  the  Russian 
army.  As  the  only  person  to  whom  this  can 
apply  is  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  the  report 
invests  the  actions  of  the  Bonapartes  with 
more  of  importance  than  has  usually  been 
accorded   to   them. 


Emperor  William's  pilgrimage  is 

*.*.<?.  r  over.    From  Beirut  he  went  to 

William.       ^ 

Damascus,  where  he  w^as  re- 
ceived with  illuminations,  decorations  and 
the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  populace. 
He  has  encamped  in  the  ruins  of  Baalbec 
and  unveiled  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Venus 
a  marble  slab  commemorating  his  visit  in 
Turkish  and  German;  he  has  toasted  the 
Mohammedans,  assured  them  of  his  imperial 
friendship  and  expressed  a  wish  for  their 
health  and  prosperity;  and  now7  he  is  on  his 
way  to  Spain.  This  last  move  is  possibly 
the  most  unexpected  of  all  and  has  given 
rise  to  a  great  variety  of  comment.  The 
Madrid  papers  announce  that  it  is  in  re- 
sponse to  a  special  invitation  and  that  the 
Emperor  w-ill  visit  the  Queen  Regent  and 
throw  the  weight  of  his  great  influence  in- 
to the  Spanish  scale  in  the  contest  with  this 
country.  The  Berlin  papers,  however,  are 
skeptical,  affirming  that  he  is  going  abso- 
lutely incognito,  and  only  takes  this  round- 
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about  way  to  get  to  his  dominions  because 
he  does  not  wish  to  make  too  rapid  a  change 
from  the  torrid  heat  of  Palestine  and  Syria 
to  the  bitter  cold  of  the  Baltic  regions.  As 
to  the  sum  total  of  results  it  is  difficult 
as  yet  to  make  affirmation.  He  appears  to 
have  been  rather  disgruntled  over  some 
things,  notably  the  curtness  of  the  Pope's 
acknowledgment  of  his  imperial  gift  to  the 
German  Catholics,  possibly  emphasized  by 
the  discovery  that  the  gift  itself  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  act  of  high-handed  robbery  on  the 
part  of  the  Sultan,  the  real  owner  having 
absolutely  refused  to  sell  the  land,  on  which 
his  imperial  majesty  confiscated  it.  As  to 
further  advantages  in  the  shape  of  conces- 
sions and  agreements,  those  are  still  some- 
what nebulous,  and  altogether,  if  we  may 
trust  the  general  tone  of  German  comment, 
the  enterprise  does  not  seem  to  have  ended 
in  such  a  blaze  of  glory  as  was  hoped. 


While  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment  appears  to  have  accepted 
the  general  political  situation 
cordially  the  Russian  people  evidently  find 
reason  for  dissatisfaction.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  Russian  papers  recently  pub- 
lished a  very  sharp  attack  upon  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  Government  in  the  Levant, 
claiming  that  by  joining  the  concert  of  Eu- 
rope it  had  practically  accepted  simply  a 
sixth  part  of  the  influence  in  affairs,  whereas 
its  interests  entitled  it  to  a  much  higher  po- 
sition. It  claimed  that  the  far-off  Eastern 
extremities  of  the  empire  are  being  fed  and 
forced  into  artificial  life  at  the  expense  of 
the  centers;  that  the  Government  is  spend- 
ing so  much  upon  its  railroads  that  it  can 
only  give  one  per  cent,  of  its  budget  for 
education.  More  forcible  than  this  was  a 
statement  that  there  would  probably  before 
long  be  insurrection  in  Macedonia  and  Ar- 
menia, in  which  case  the  Russian  Government 
was  called  upon  to  settle  matters  itself  with- 
out having  recourse  to  any  consultation  with 
the  other  Powers.  This  created  considerable 
stir,  and  two  days  later  the  paper  was  com- 
pelled to  publish  an  editorial  taking  back 
the  whole  thing  and  affirming  that  there  was 
a  distinct  outlook  for  peace  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula.    Subsequently    the    same    paper 


turned  to  the  development  of  trade  and 
claimed  that  the  Russian  financial  policy 
was  helpful  to  England  and  directly  hostile 
to  Russia,  strengthening  English  capitalists 
and  inviting  English  capital  at  the  expense 
of  Russia.  To  this  there  has  yet  been  no 
reply,  but  the  same  paper  has  again  come 
to  the  attack  and  published  a  threatening 
article  in  regard  to  the  situation  in  Persia 
and  Afghanistan,  where  it  says  that  there 
is  a  crisis  imminent.  The  fundamental  occa- 
sion for  all  this,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  is  the 
course  of  the  German  Emperor,  whose  ef- 
forts to  come  into  cordial  relations  with  the 
Turkish  Government  and  his  success  in 
securing  concessions  for  Turkish  railways 
have  aroused  considerable  jealousy.  All  this 
the  Russians  look  upon  as  poaching  in  their 
own  preserves,  and  they  are  proportionally 
disturbed. 


The    Indian 
Frontier. 


The   valor   of   English   troops 
has     been     supplemented     by 


English  diplomacy,  and  the 
questions  that  threatened  so  seriously  the 
northern  border  of  the  empire  have  appar- 
ently been  satisfactorily  settled.  The  differ- 
ent Afridi  tribes  have  met  in  assembly,  re- 
ceived the  terms  of  the  Indian  Government, 
accepted  them  and  expressed  on  the  whole 
their  cordial  approval.  They  had  themselves 
presented  certain  requests,  such  as  the  re- 
duction of  the  salt  tax,  the  return  to  the 
tribes  of  a  number  of  women  who  had  fled 
for  British  protection,  and  the  payment  of 
the  subsidies  from  the  date  of  forfeiture. 
The  first  two  were  refused  as  impracticable; 
the  last  was  accommodated  by  a  payment  of 
three  months'  subsidies.  A  request  of  the 
tribesmen  that  fugitive  head  men  now  in 
Afghanistan  be  reinstated  in  their  old  posi- 
tions was  answered  by  permission  for  them 
to  return,  but  with  the  statement  that  the 
British  authorities  could  not  settle  their  fu- 
ture position.  An  encouraging  feature  of  the 
situation  is  the  cordial  acceptance  by  the 
tribesmen  of  the  establishment  of  the  rail- 
way through  the  Khaibar  pass.  Altogether 
the  situation  is  very  much  improved  and  the 
Indian  Government  feels  sanguine  that  there 
will  be  no  more  disturbance  among  the 
Pathan  tribes. 


BYRON    REDIVIVUS 


BY    AGNES    REPPL1ER. 


"  Byron  is  dead,"  curved  the  boy,  Alfred 
Tennyson,  on  a  rock  in  one  of  the  shaded 
hollows  of  Somersby,  when  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  April,  1824,  the  news  from  Misso- 
longhi  reached  the  quiet  rectory  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  the  rector's  son,  fourteen  years 
old,  wandered,  heavy  of  soul,  through  the 
familiar  woods.  "  It  was  a  day  when  the 
whole  world  seemed  to  be  darkened  for  me," 
he  wrote  simply,  many  years  afterward;  and 
the  sentiment  was  common  enough  at  the 
time,  not  only  among  the  young  and  ardent, 
but  in  older  and  colder  hearts.  Byron  was 
dead,  and  the  pathos  and  heroism  of  his 
death  asked  forgiveness  for  the  shortcom- 
ings of  his  life— shortcomings  which  every- 
one felt  had  been  punished  with  ample  se- 
verity. He  had  fallen  from  the  dizzy  pin- 
nacle of  supreme  success  which  had  been 
gained  at  a  single  leap.  The  white  heat  of 
popular  enthusiasm  which  knew  no  limit 
nor  restraint  had  chilled  into  a  sullen,  sense- 
less animosity,  and  the  cruel  silence  of  his 
wife  tacitly  permitted  her  husband's  charac- 
ter to  be  the  prey  of  every  poisonous  tongue. 
It  seems  incredible  that  good  people  should 
have  repeated  or  that  sensible  people  should 
have  believed  a  tithe  of  the  slanderous  ab- 
surdities which  played  havoc  with  Lord  By- 
ron's name,  did  we  not  know  how  deeply 
good  people  can  sin,  and  how  widely  sensible 
people  can  err,  if  their  neighbor's  reputation 
be  at  stake.  When  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose 
goodness  and  whose  sense  were  both  of  that 
impregnable  kind  which  defied  contagion, 
wrote  his  admirable  and  dignified  review  of 
the  third  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  for  the 
Quarterly,  we  find  that  excellent  woman, 
Joanna  Baillie,  vehemently  reproaching  him 
in  a  very  foolish  letter  for  the  gentleness  of 
his  tone;  while  the  "sweet  and  forbearing" 
Lady  Byron  felt  herself  no  less  outraged  by 
this  moderation,  and  unhesitatingly  wrote 
in  her  own  behalf  to  tell  him  so.  One  won- 
ders if  there  ever  was  a  man  so  plagued,  and 
bullied,  and  tormented  by  female  corre- 
spondents as  was  the  master  of  Abbotsford. 


Bui  even  when  Lord  Byron  had  heen 
hounded  from  his  native  land,  and  while 
English  society  was  atoning  for  its  many  sins 
by  cruel  harshness  toward  a  single  sinner, 
the  poetry  of  this  noble  scapegoat  suffered 
little  diminution  of  favor.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  repeat  over  and  over  again  the  tri- 
umphs won  by  ■'  Childe  Harold,"  "  The 
Giaour  "  and  "  The  Corsair."  It  was  not 
possible  always  to  sell  ten  thousand  copies 
of  a  poem  in  a  single  day;  and  Byron,  whose 
standard  of  success  had  been  pitched  at  an 
unnaturally  high  level  by  the  dazzling  con- 
quests of  his  youth,  was  wont  to  fear  at 
times  that  the  public  had  wearied  of  his 
verse,  just  as  it  had  wearied  of  the  lighter, 
gayer,  simpler  and  more  wholesome  strains 
with  which  Scott  had  preceded  him.  Bu 
we,  looking  back  upon  his  long  connectioi 
with  Murray,  and  knowing  the  enormous 
sums  which  that  princely  publisher  paid  for 
"  Manfred,"  "  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  "  and 
"  Marino  Faliero,"  are  well  aware  that  Lord 
Byron's  star  never  paled  during  his  short 
life.  After  his  death,  England,  with  the 
swift  revulsion  of  feeling  which  was  but 
natural  in  a  generous  nation,  took  back  her 
erring  son  into  her  heart;  and  the  future 
laureate  was  not  the  only  English  boy  who 
felt  the  whole  world  darkened  when  the  evil 
tidings  came.  It  is  evident  that  Moore  did 
no  more  than  voice  the  general  sentiment 
when  he  summed  up  the  "  noble  poet's " 
qualities  in  terms  which  sound  to  us  now 
like  the  maddest  extravagance  of  praise. 

"  Never  did  there  exist  before,  and,  it  is 
most  probable,  never  will  there  exist  again,  a 
combination  of  such  vast  mental  power  and 
surpassing  genius,  with  so  many  other  of 
those  advantages  and  attractions  bj'  which 
mankind  is,  in  general,  dazzled  and  capti- 
vated." 

This  was  the  verdict  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
glow  of  enthusiasm,  deepened  by  regret, 
there  were  not  lacking  futile  attempts  to 
soften  the  transgressions  of  Byron's  life,  and 
the  too  frequent  immoralities  of  his  verse. 
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Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  simple  ;iiid  stern  ultl 
oiatuni,   "  Nol   even  genius  can   repeal   the 

Decalogue,"  has  never  won  much  favor  from 
an  impetuous  world,  ever  pipe  for  extremes; 
and  it  was  amiably  conceded  that  a  great 
poet  should  not  be  judged  by  the  same  strin- 
gent rules  which  held  good  for  a  banker  01 
a  brewer.  Men  quoted  Goethe's  caustic  say- 
ing, "Alter  all,  Byron's  poems  are  not  so 
immoral  as  the  newspapers,"  without  fully 
realizing  the  slender  character  of  this  de- 
fense. And  when  all  other  accusers  failed, 
there  was  always  his  poor,  foolish  mother— 
a  true  daughter  of  the  "  mad  Gordons  "— 
who  could  be  conveniently  blamed  for  every- 
thing. What  should  not  be  pardoned  in  a 
man  whose  stormy  and  unhappy  childhood 
was  but  the  prelude  to  a  still  more  stormy 
and  unhappy  life  ! 

The  publication  of  Moore's  biography  in 
1830  marked  the  zenith  of  Lord  Byron's 
fame  as  a  poet.  Then  oame  the  slow,  sure 
swinging  of  the  pendulum.  Enthusiasm 
softened  to  reason,  reason  faded  to  doubt, 
doubt  withered  to  denial;  and  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  it  has  been  as  much  the 
fashion  to  disparage  Byron's  verse  as  it  was 
formerly  the  fashion  to  exalt  it.  His  head- 
long impetuosity,  the  frequent  roughness 
and  carelessness  of  his  lines,  his  lack  of  fe- 
licitous and  delicately  chosen  words,  above 
all  the  ease  with  which  the  sombre  heroes  of 
his  poems— self-conscious  in  the  midst  of 
their  despair— lend  themselves  to  a  rather 
vulgar  ridicule,  make  the  harshest  of  criti- 
cism appear  well  founded  to  those  who  have 
no  recognition  of  the  force,  the  splendor,  the 
beauty  that  lie  behind  these  manifest  de- 
fects. Moreover,  popular  poetry  has  become 
in  late  years  so  contemplative  and  introspec- 
tive in  character,  so  gentle,  and  thoughtful, 
and  well  mannered,  that  the  passionate  viril- 
ity of  Byron,  his  vehemence  and  defiant 
pain  are  very  much  in  people's  way.  It  is 
bad  enough,  say  these  pensive  idealists,  to 
have  the  clarion  note  of  Mr.  Kipling's  im- 
perialism ringing  in  our  ears;  spare  us  the 
deeper  echoes  of  revolt  which  disquieted  our 
fathers,  and  our  fathers'  fathers,  born  in 
more  troubled  days. 

Supercilious  depreciation  of  a  great  poet 
is  richer  in  absurdities  than  the  infatuated 


Idolatry   of   his   worshiper-.     Critics   began 

to    find    it     bard    to    praise    Wordsworth,    or 

Shelley,  or  Keats,  or  Tennyson,  without  con 
trasting  the  simplicity,  the  sincerity  or  the 
melodiousness  of  tie-so  singers  with  corre- 
sponding faults  in  tie-  author  of  "  Chihle 
Harold"  and  '•Manfred."  Mr.  Swinburne 
provoked  a  smile  by  explaining  very  much 
in  the  lone  of  Mr.  Ilowells— that  "  we  have 
become  used  to  better  work  and  carefuller 
workmen;  "  while  lesser  lights  took  pleas 
ure  in  recording  their  insignificant  prefer- 
ence for  a  single  line  of  Wordsworth,  or  a 
single  line  of  Keats,  over  the  whole  of  Lord 
Byron's  poetry.  When  Mr.  Ernest  Myers 
announced  valiantly,  but  unnecessarily,  that 
he  would  sacrifice  the  four  cantos  of  "  Childe 
Harold "  to  preserve  one  of  Macaulay's 
"  Lays,"  we  felt  grateful  that  the  sacrificing 
and  the  preserving  of  poetry  was  not  under 
his  control. 

All  this  time,  however,  the  French,  quite 
unmoved  by  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Myers  and 
his  contemporaries,  read  and  reread  Byron 
with  unflinching  delight,  and  with  a  clear, 
keen  understanding  of  his  place  in  the  an- 
nals of  literature.  "  Byron  is  one  of  our 
French  superstitions,"  said  M.  Edmond 
Scherer  discontentedly;  but  he  might  have 
added  that  this  was  a  superstition  shared  by 
that  great  nation  of  scholars,  Germany. 

"The   Germans,    too,    those   men    of   blood    and 

iron, 
Of  all  our  poets,  chiefly  swear  by  Byron." 

It  has  happened  more  than  once  already 
that  France  and  Germany  have  taught  Eng- 
land to  recognize  the  eminence  of  her  sons; 
and  when  Mr.  Arnold  lifted  the  quiet  author- 
ity of  his  voice  to  say  that  Byron,  at  whom 
every  wanton  hand  had  hurled  a  stone,  was 
"  the  greatest  natural  force,  the  greatest  ele- 
mentary power  which  has  appeared  in  our 
literature  since  Shakespeare,"  the  words 
awoke  a  responsive  chord  in  many  a  wait- 
ing heart. 

For  there  is  always  youth  to  be  reckoned 
with,  youth  ripe  for  revolt,  generous,  defiant, 
in  love  with  the  glory  of  nature,  quivering 
with  the  emotions  of  life.  No  one  whose 
town-bred  childhood  has  been  nourished  on 
the  melody  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  can  hear, 
even  in  middle  age,  the  haunting  sweetness 
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of  those  lines  written  by  the  shores  of  Lake 
Leman,  without  a  keen  and  subtle  recollec- 
tion of  the  moments  when,  with  the  first  fine 
perception  of  beauty,  came  the  first  passion- 
ate  desire  to  see  and  to  enjoy.  How  wide, 
how  lovely,  how  unattainable  seemed  the 
great  world  where  Harold  roamed  to  the 
poor  little  eyes  that  looked  out  from  dull 
schoolroom  windows  to  the  dull  city  streets  ! 
How  hopelessly  far  away  wore  all  those 
glorious  lakes  and  mountains,  the  broken 
temples  of  Greece,  the  wave -washed  palaces 
of  Italy;  how  ever  present  were  the  stupid 
realities  of  daily  lessons  and  daily  blunders, 
the  weary  routine  that  stretched  out  blankly 
into  the  unfathomable  future  of  a  child  !  It 
is  ill  arguing  about  our  first  loves,  and  when 
that  love  is  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  Avho  shall 
tear  it  wholly  from  our  hearts  ?  A  doubtful 
choice,  perhaps,  not  to  be  widely  recom- 
mended; but  a  little  innocent  dreaming  child 
gathers  and  hoards  the  pure  gold  of  such 
poetry  and  lets  the  baser  metal  go.  This  is 
the  alchemy  of  infancy. 

And  now  the  pendulum  is  swinging  back 
again,  and  Byron's  star  is  once  more  in  the 
ascendant.  That  "  puissant  personality,"— 
the  most  forceful  and  overmastering,  said 
Goethe,  in  English  letters— could  not  long  be 
banished  to  the  realm  of  shadowy  things. 
"All  other  souls,  in  comparison  with  his 
soul,  seem  inert,"  wrote  M.  Taine,  with  the 
tine  rapture  of  a  Frenchman  for  that  "  Ti- 
tan, fairer  than  the  gods,"  whose  vehement 
passion  had  once  startled  even  England  out 
of  her  guarded  calm.  The  unreasoning,  un- 
resisting, uncritical  surrender  of  heart  and 
mind  to  the  charm  of  a  splendid  but  imper- 
fect verse  can  never  be  repeated.  Byron 
will  never  again  be  the  idol  of  an  hour,  and 
critics  will  never  again  say  that  "  Cain  "  is 
equal  to  "  Paradise  Lost  "  and  "  Manfred  " 
finer  than  "  Faust."  But  in  place  of  short- 
lived homage,  followed  by  depreciation  and 
neglect,  there  is  dawning  at  last  upon  Eng- 
lish speaking  people  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  poet's  power  and  beauty,  his  great- 
ness, his  defects,  his  rank  in  the  literature  of 
his  land. 

No  other  proof  of  this  can  be  needed  than 
the  interest  aroused  by  the  new  edition  of 
Lord  Byron's  letters  and  poems;  by  the  vol- 


ume of  correspondence  edited  by  Mr,  Henley 
and  published  a  year  ago,  and  by  the  beau- 
tiful hooks  now  Issuing  slowly  from  the 
press  of  Mr.  John  .\lurr;i\  in  London.  These 
will  comprise  nol  only  all  the  material  al- 
ready given  to  the  world,  bul  ;i  number  of 
additional  '.otters,  which  have  lain  for  sixty 
years  and  more  in  the  possession  of  the  -"ii 
and  the  grandson  of  the  ever  patient  and 
generous  publisher,  who  was  the  poet's  faith- 
ful friend,— a  friend  not  to  be  estranged  by 
petulant  Irritability  or  by  violent  gusts  of 
ill  temper,  quickly  repented  of  and  atoned 
for.  It  is  inevitable  that  much  space  in 
these  volumes  should  be  given  to  a  vasi 
army  of  notes  which  the  demands  of  the  new 
"  Byroniana "  render  necessary  to  the  stu- 
dent, but  cannot  make  welcome  to  the 
reader,  if,  indeed,  there  be  such  a  thing  now- 
adays as  a  reader  too  modest  to  call  himself 
a  student.  It  is  also  inevitable  that  the 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  should  lack 
something  of  the  charm  and  interest  of 
those  which  Moore  gave  the  public  nearly 
seventy  years  ago,  and  which  Macaulay  pro- 
nounced the  best  in  the  English  language. 
But  all  are  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they  re- 
veal to  us  the  character  of  a  man  whose  sins 
were  glaringly  conspicuous,  and  whose  vir- 
tues were  masked  by  pride  and  insincere 
misanthropy.  The  ever-to-be-lamented  de- 
struction of  Lord  Byron's  memoirs  leaves 
us  no  real  clue  to  his  brief  troubled  life,  ex- 
cept his  correspondence,— the  broken,  bril- 
liant, desultory  correspondence  of  one  who 
was  never  rich  in  friends.  Unedifying  oc- 
casionally, these  letters,  nevertheless,  bear 
out  in  the  main  the  testimony  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  wrote  to  Lady  Abercorn,  after 
the  poet's  death,  a  letter  full  of  discriminat- 
ing praise  and  admirable  common  sense,  ad- 
mitting Byron's  faults  of  temper,  lauding 
his  generosity,  and  charging  much  of  the 
blame  for  his  unhappy  married  life  to  the  un- 
warrantable interference  of  the  public. 
"  Man  and  wife,"  said  this  clear-headed, 
kind-hearted  critic,  "  will  hardly  make  the 
mutual  sacrifices  which  are  necessary  to 
keep  them  friends,  when  all  London  is  hal- 
looing after  them." 

Philaurlphia. 


SURGERY    OF    THE    WAR 


BY    HENRY     BKECKMAN    DELATOUR,   M.D., 
Aiii:m)ing  Surgeon,  Long  Island  Collkgi    Hospital,  Brooklyn. 


The  most  striking  fad  encountered  by 
the  surgeon  looking  at  the  results  of  the 
war  from  the  standpoint  of  his  profession 
is  the  great  saving  of  life  and  limb  by  the 
new  small  arm  projectiles.  The  Mauser  and 
Krag-.Iorgensen  steel- jacketed  bullets  are 
not  nearly  so  deadly  as  the  old  leaden  Spring- 
field missiles.  Wounds  that  were  certain 
death  now  heal  up  and  hardly  leave  a  scar. 
We  had  seventy  surgical  cases  caused  by 
bullet  wounds,  at  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  and  out  of  all  those  only  one  death, 
though  a  very  large  percentage  would  most 
certainly  have  died  from  the  same  wounds 
if  inflicted  by  the  weapons  of  '61.  For  in- 
stance, there  were  six  cases  in  each  of 
which  the  lung  was  pierced  by  a  bullet. 
That  used  to  be  fatal,  but  all  six  cases  ended 
in  complete  recovery.  We  had  only  one  am- 
putation in  those  seventy  cases,  though  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  in  '61  there  would  have  been 
twelve  amputations,  for  many  of  the  men 
who  came  to  us  were  shot  through  the  limbs 
in  such  a  manner  as,  with  the  old  bullets, 
would  have  rendered  amputation  essential. 
A  number  of  our  wounded  had  been  shot 
through  the  feet.  That  was  a  fact  for  which 
we  cannot  account.  The  bullets  that  struck 
their  feet  seemed  to  be  about  spent,  but  still 
having  force  enough  to  penetrate  the  bone. 
Almost  all  the  wounds  were  either  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  or  else  below  the 
hips;  the  middle  of  the  body  escaped— there 
was  only  one  wound  in  the  abdomen.  We 
can  account  for  the  high  wounds  because 
of  the  tendency  to  shoot  over  the  heads  of 
approaching  troops,  but  cannot  account  for 
the  middle  of  the  body  escaping  in  the  man- 
ner it  did. 

We  saw  no  evidences  that  any  deleterious 
substances  entered  into  any  of  the  missiles 
tired  at  our  soldiers  by  the  Spaniards— brass 
cartridge  shells,  for  instance.  I  saw  nothing 
of  any  results  from  them  and  heard  no  com- 
plaints about  them.  The  amputation  we 
had  was  that  of  a  leg  struck  by  an  old  fash- 
ioned leaden  bullet  of  large  caliber,  some- 
thing like  a  Springfield.  This  and  a  Mauser 
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ball  struck  the  limb  within  an  inch  of  each 
other.  The  leaden  one  spread  and  did  ;i 
deal  of  damage  to  the  bone. 

The  effect  of  the  Mauser  ball  depends  on 
the  range.  At  its  greatest  speed  its  effect 
is  explosive— if  a  ball  so  traveling  strikes  a 
man  in  the  heaa  it  is  liable  to  blow  his  head 
all  to  pieces;  if  traveling  at  slower  speed  it 
passes  through  the  tissues,  doing  more  op 
less  damage  according  to  the  resistance  en- 
countered; when  almost  spent  the  damage 
done  is  much  smaller.  If  a  Mauser  ball 
strikes  a  solid  bone  it  shatters  it,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  old  leaden  bullet;  if 
it  strikes  the  soft  part  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  long  bones  it  passes  clear  through,  leav- 
ing a  small  puncture.  The  Mauser  has  sev- 
eral ways  of  breaking  and  spreading.  If  it 
is  broken  at  the  tip  the  jacket  may  be  left 
in  one  position  and  the  lead  travel  on  to  a 
further  point.  We  had  one  very  curious 
wound  of  that  sort.  In  cases  where  the 
jacket  ripped  there  was,  of  course,  much 
laceration  of  tissues,  otherwise  the  scar 
made  by  the  Mauser  ball  was  so  small  that 
it  was  hard  to  find— nothing  more  than  a 
dimple. 

The  first-aid  packages  carried  by  all  the 
soldiers  did  fine  service.  Almost  all  our 
wounded  report  the  use  of  these  first-aids  by 
themselves  or  by  comrades.  This  kept 
down  blood  poisoning  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. Taken  on  the  whole,  our  wounded 
were  treated  as  well  as  was  possible  at  the 
front.  Those  who  came  to  us  complained 
of  great  hardships,  but  not  of  hardships  that 
could  be  avoided.  That  some  of  them  had 
to  walk  or  crawl  seven  miles  to  reach  a  hos- 
pital simply  could  not  be  helped  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances.  Our  wounded  were 
from  the  skirmishes  in  June  and  the  bat- 
tles of  July  1st  and  2d.  Many  of  them  after 
receiving  their  wounds  were,  for  a  certain 
time,  without  further  attention  than  could 
be  given  with  the  first-aid  packages,  but 
they  all  felt  that  there  was  a  good  reason 
for  it. 

General   Shatter   was   absolutely   right  in 
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storming  Santiago.  The  condition  into 
which  his  army  got  shortly  after  the  storm- 
ing shows  that  conclusively.  The  men  who 
came  to  us  wounded  in  the  first  and  second 
day's  battles  at  Santiago  were  in  fairly  good 
physical  condition;  those  who  came  after 
that  were  wrecks  from  the  fever.  This  was 
due  to  conditions  in  Cuba  and  not  to  any 
faults  in  the  transportation.  The  men 
brought  to  us  by  the  army  ship  "  Relief," 
in  charge  of  medical  officer  Col.  Nicholas 
Senn,  had  been  notably  well  cared  for.  That 
the  army  should  be  stricken  with  sickness 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  "  complete  list  of 
the  sick  would  be  the  muster  roll  of  every 
regiment,"  was  not  surprising,  even  if 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  broad  statement  is  taken 
literally.  When  the  English  send  a  regiment 
to  Jamaica  they  expect  to  lose  one-third  of 
the  men  from  the  effective  force  by  sickness 
in  three  months,  and  the  entire  force  in 
three  years.  The  Cuban  climate  is  similar 
to  that  of  Jamaica.  And  we  who  have  had 
no  experience  could  not  reasonably  expect 
to  do  better  in  such  a  camp  ign  in  the  way 
of  preserving  the  health  of  our  men  than  the 
English  are  able  to  do  after  centuries  of  ob- 
servation and  testing.    Besides,  a  large  pro- 


portion of  our  men  were  recruits;  then  again 
the  English  soldiers  in  Jamaica  have  suit- 
able shelter  in  permanent  camps  and  bar- 
racks, while  our  men  were  at  war  in  the 
open  country  in  the  most  deauiy  season. 

The  general  lessons  to  be  learned  by  sur- 
geons from  the  war  with  Spain  are: 

1.— That  the  small  caliber  steel  jacketed 
bullets  used  in  the  last  war  are  much  more 
humane  than  the  old  fashioned  leaden  bul- 
lets. The  men  struck  by  them  are  incapaci- 
tated, but  the  wounds  are  not  nearly  so 
severe.  They  heal  much  more  easily  and 
are  not  apt  to  leave  such  bad  alter  effects. 

2.— That  the  antiseptic  first-aid  packages 
carried  by  the  individual  soldiers  are  of  the 
very  greatest  service  in  preserving  life 

3.— That  subsequent  antiseptic  surgery  re- 
ducas  blood  poisoning  to  a  remote  contin- 
gency and  so  saves  the  lives  of  great  num- 
bers of  men  who  would  certainly  have  died 
under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  '61. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  war  under 
present  conditions  has  been  robbed  of  much 
of  its  horror.  There  will  be  a  notable  ab- 
sence of  armless  and  legless  men  and  men 
permanently  injured  by  their  wounds,  among 
the  veterans  of  the  war  with  Spain. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


OUR    PLIGHTED    WORD    AND    THE    PHILIPPINES. 

BY    JAMES    ALBERT    WOODBURN, 
Professor  of  American  History  in  Indiana  University. 


An  objection  very  frequently  raised  to  our 
holding  the  Philippines  is  that  such  a  course 
would  be  contrary  to  our  plighted  word. 
We  are  reminded  that  Congress  resolved, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Cuban  war,  that  the 
"  people  of  Cuba  are  and  of  a  right  ought  to 
be  free  and  independent; "  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  help  make  them  so;  that  we 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  exercising  any 
control  or  possession  in  that  island.  Having 
thus  entered  upon  a  war  of  liberation  and 
humanity  with  unselfish  professions,  if  now 
we  retain  Porto  Rico,  or  the  Philippines,  or 
come  into  possession  of  Cuba,  we  should,  in 
appearance  and  in  fact,  be  hypocrites,  and 
should  be  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  faith. 
We  are  asked  whether  gentlemen  can  con- 


sent that  the  nation  should  so  disregard  its 
moral  obligations  and  its  word. 

It  is  true  that  for  the  acts  of  Congress, 
however  foolish  they  may  be,  the  nation 
must  be  held  responsible.  But,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  responsibility,  without  raising  the 
question  whether  the  Cuban  resolution  be 
wise  or  foolish,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
we  are  limited  in  the  negotiations  of  a  peace 
closing  a  war  by  our  declaration  of  purpose 
in  its  beginning.  No  such  obligation  rests 
upon  us  by  just  principles  of  public  or  moral 
law.  To  impose  such  an  obligation  would 
be,  I  venture  to  say,  a  new  idea  in  the  his- 
tory of  war  and  treaties.  This  new  doctrine 
of  plighted  faith,— is  it  that  a  nation  in  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  may  not  impose  dif- 
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ferenl  conditions,  or  conditions  more  advan 
tageous  to  Itself  than  it  declared  its  pur- 
pose of  securing  in  the  Opening  of  the  wax  ? 
In  the  light  of  experience  such  a  doctrine  is 
absurd,  it  is  a  matter  of  commonesl  ob- 
servation thai  :i  war  in  its  conclusions  and 
results  always  goes  beyond  its  purposes 
and  intentions.  Usually  it  is  just  and  right 
that  it  should  be  so.  Two  notable  instances 
in  oin-  own  national  history  will  suffice  for 
illustration. 

In  the  declaration  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  United  Colonies  of  North  America, 
in  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  setting  forth 
the  causes  and  necessity  of  their  taking  up 
arms,  our  fathers  declared  "  solemnly,  be- 
fore God  and  the  world,"  that  they  had 
taken  up  arms,  not  for  separation  and  inde- 
pendence, but  for  the  redress  of  grievances 
and  the  preservation  of  their  liberties: 

"  Lest  this  declaration  should  disquiet  the 
minds  of  our  friends  and  fellow-suhjects  in  any 
part  of  the  empire,  we  assure  them  that  we 
mean  not  to  dissolve  that  union  which  has  so 
long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  us,  and 
which  we  sincerely  wish  to  see  restored.  Neces- 
sity has  not  yet  driven  us  to  that  desperate 
measure." 

These  were  the  official  words  of  Congress, 
uttered  even  after  the  battles  of  Lexington, 
Concord  and  "Bunker  Hill.  Yet  within  a 
year  Congress  declared  our  independence 
and  continued  to  fight  for  it  to  the  end. 
True,  they  are  reproached  by  Loyalist  his- 
torians for  violating  their  declared  inten- 
tions and  for  being  false  to  their  professions. 
But  do  the  "  Daughters  of  the  Revolution," 
or  its  sons,  feel  that  their  fathers  dishonored 
their  names?  or  that  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  brought  reproach 
to  the  nation  by  violating  their  plighted 
word  ?  It  is  sufficient  apology  for  them  to 
state  that  a  war  had  intervened  and  the 
situation  had  changed.  Under  the  continu- 
ance of  the  military  coercion  of  the  mother 
country  our  fathers  changed  their  mind  and 
their  policy,  and  broadened  their  purpose, 
as  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  war,  on  July 
22d.  1861,  Congress  passed  the  well-known 
Crittenden  Resolution.  This  declared,  among 
other  things: 

"  That  this  war  is  not  waged  upon  our  part 


for  any  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering 
with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of 
those  States;  hut  to  defend  and  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve 
the  Union  with  Jill  the  dignity,  equality  and 
rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired;  that 
as  seen  ns  these  objects  are  accomplished,  the 
war  ought  to  cease." 

This  resolution  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress by  an  almost,  unanimous  vote.  Yet 
within  six  months  Congress  refused  to  re- 
affirm it  and  the  country  refused  to  abide 
by  it.  Here  was  a  war  for  the  Union  turned 
into  a  war  for  abolition.  The  end  of  the  war 
expanded  still  further  beyond  its  declaration 
of  purpose.  Although  the  original  purpose 
of  the  war  had  been  clearly  accomplished 
and  slavery  had  been  abolished,  the  war  was 
not  allowed  to  come  to  a  legal  close  until 
the  political  life  and  institutions  of  the 
Southern  States  were  radically  revolution- 
ized; and  they  were  kept  in  military  sub- 
jection until  they  accepted  the  change  which 
the  nation  imposed.  Political  disabilities 
were  imposed  upon  their  people  on  the  plea 
of  political  necessity,  and  there  was,  as  Mr. 
Sehurz  says,  very  good  reason  for  such  a 
change  of  policy.  Are  the  honorable  men. 
living  and  dead,  who  pursued  and  indorsed 
the  national  policy  during  the  days  of  civil 
war  and  reconstruction  deserving  of  re- 
proach for  disregarding  the  plighted  faith 
of  the  nation  ?  Clearly  they  were  bound  to 
be  guided  by  the  expediencies  of  the  new 
situation.  What  Congress  purposed  to  do  in 
1861  had  no  bearing  whatever  on  what  was 
its  duty  to  do  in  1S65.  But  it  is  not  to  the 
purpose  to  raise  the  question  whether  all 
or  any  part  of  the  departure  from  the  de- 
clared purpose  of  the  Civil  war  was  justi- 
fiable. The  essential  point  is  that  the  moral 
right  of  the  nation  to  adjust  its  policy  to  its 
circumstances  cannot  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned. 

A  treaty  imposes  a  much  more  solemn  ob- 
ligation upon  a  nation  than  does  a  mere  reso- 
lution of  intention.  A  treaty  between  nation 
and  nation  is  a  solemn  contract  and  agree- 
ment, and  is  binding  by  the  same  moral  law 
which  binds  individuals  to  observe  their 
compacts.  In  such  a  case  it  may  with  great 
force  and  reason  be  urged  that  a  nation, 
though  it  has  sworn  to  its  loss,  should  not 
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break  its  plighted  word.  This  is  the  rule  of 
all  honorable  conduct,  public  or  private.  But 
the  right  of  a  nation  to  renounce  its  treaties 
for  good  and  sufficient  cause  is  recognized. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  public  law  and 
t lie  public  sentiment  of  the  world.  If  cir- 
cumstances change  as  between  two  nations 
so  that  a  treaty  existing  between  them  be- 
comes dangerous,  or  hurtful,  or  self-destruc- 
tive to  one  of  them,  it  is  plain  that  the  na- 
tion may  renounce  such  a  treaty.  The  law 
of  self-preservation  overrules  the  law  of  ob- 
ligation to  another,  as  Jefferson  expressed  it: 

"  A  treaty,  become  pernicious  to  a  State,  is  of 
itself  void,  and  by  a  stronger  reason  it  becomes 
voidable  when  the  act  of  one  of  the  allies  has 
made  a  material  change  in  the  condition  of 
things." 

This  dictum,  brought  out  in  the  discussion 
of  our  treaty  obligations  in  1773,  is  not  of- 
fered as  an  accepted  guide  in  international 
conduct,  but  it  indicates  the  recognized  law 
that  a  nation  is  bound  to  secure  its  own 
happiness  and  the  good  government  of  those 
under  its  care,  as  well  as  to  observe  its 
treaty  obligations  to  others.  Washington, 
recognizing  the  binding  force  of  treaties, 
sought  to  observe  our  obligations  to  France 
under  the  treaty  of  1778  and  at  the  same 
time  to  carry  out  his  policy  of  neutrality  in 
the  existing  war.  But  the  two  policies  were 
inconsistent,— the  obligations  of  the  treaty 
and  a  fair  neutrality  could  not  be  carried 
together.  Will  a  just  and  honorable  judg- 
ment of  history  and  posterity  condemn 
Washington  and  Jefferson  for  safeguarding 
the  vital  interests  of  the  young  nation  as 
against  the  obligations  of  a  treaty  made 
under  an  entirely  different  set  of  circum- 
stances ? 

The  question  of  the  Philippines,  it  seems 
necessary  to  repeat,  must  be  settled  upon  its 
merits.  To  assert,  as  is  frequently  done, 
that  the  acquisition  of  new  possessions  is  a 
violation  of  our  traditions  and  precedents, 
and  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  and  policy 
of  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Monroe,  is  un- 
true; and,  if  it  Avere  true,  it  would  be  wholly 
irrelevant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  men 
were  great  territorial  expansionists,— one  of 
them  secured  for  us  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  the 
others  negotiated  for  Louisiana,— a  bound- 
less expansion  for  that  day.    It  was  against 


alliances,  not  enlargements  that  these  men 
spoke.    It  is  equally  unfounded  and  irrele- 
vant to  assert  that  we  may  not  honorably 
do  a  thing  which  we  have  not  declared  that 
we  intended  to  do.    The  intervening  war  is 
a  decisive  fact,  and  tin-  situation  and  inter- 
ests involved  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
should  alone  determine  what  should  be  done. 
A   word  as   to  the   situation.    The    Philip- 
pines   arc    lost    to    Spain.     Her    sovereignty 
there  is  gone    <l<  jure  and  de  facto.    She  has 
lost  it  by  right,  through  years  of  abuse  and 
inisgoveriiment;  she  has  lost  it  in  fact  by  the 
strength  of  the  insurgents  and  by  our  con- 
quest.   At  least  it  will  be  admitted  by  all 
that  Spanish  sovereignty  there  is  incapable 
of  assertion.    It  can  be  revived  or  restored 
only  by  the  treaty  of  peace  to  which  we  are 
now  asked  to  consent.    To  consent,  by  the 
peace  which  Ave  make,  that  the  power  and 
influence  of  this  nation  be  used  to  restore 
the  lost  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  Philip- 
pines Avould  be  an  infamous  wrong.    It  Avas 
a  doubtful  expedient  to  make  war  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  for  war  itself  is  the  sum 
of  all  inhumanities  and  should  be  reprobated 
by    every    Christian    citizen;    but    to    make 
a  peace  for  humanity's  sake  is  clearly  within 
our  duty.    We  are  already  responsible  for 
the  fate  of  the  Philippines.    Responsibility 
goes  Avith  power.    It  is  clearly  Avithin  our 
poAver,  and  Ave  are  therefore  bound,  to  se- 
cure for  the  Filipinos  a  gOATernment  Avhich 
Avill  "  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defense,  pro- 
mote the  general   welfare,   and  secure  the 
blessings    of    liberty "    to    them    and    their 
posterity.     If    this    be    "  unconstitutional; " 
if  our  "  political  system  "  Avill  not  permit  it; 
if  we  are  "  incompetent,"  or  too  corrupt,  or 
too  mean,  or  too  much  engaged  AArith  other 
problems,  then  those  who  object  to  our  fac- 
ing the  new  responsibilities  should  point  out 
a  better  Avay  by  which  the  blessings  of  good 
government  may  be  secured  to  those  within 
our  power.     If  Ave   shirk   all   responsibility 
and  consent  that  Spain  shall  attempt  to  re- 
conquer  the    islands,    Ave    shall    have   been 
false  not  only  to  our  plighted  Avord    but  to 
our   steAvardship   under   God   and   to   every 
high  purpose  for  which  the  nation  exists. 

Bloomington,  Ind. 


THE  INDIAN    DEVIL. 


BY     THEODORE     ROBERTS. 


"  Of  the  things  not  altogether  of  this 
world,  yet  altogether  evil,  dread  most  the 
Loup  Garon.  Of  wild  beasts  dread  most  the 
Indian  devil.  Neither  bullet  nor  knife  will 
save  you  from  the  first,  thy  faith  in  the 
Great  Father  alone  availing;  but  for  the 
second  keep  a  bullet  cartridge  ever  handy 
in  your  belt,  and  know  that  your  knife  is 
smooth  in  its  sheath." 

Thus  spoke  old  Moon-Eye,  the  Maliseet,  to 
his  half-breed  grandson. 

Antoine  listened  attentively,  with  his  clear 
eyes  on  the  red,  wrinkled  face  of  the  aged 
chief.  Below  them,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff 
and  beyond  the  gray  shingle,  ran  the  river, 
laughing.  Antoine  loved  the  river— she  was 
mistress  and  comrade  to  him.  The  angry 
thunder  of  falls,  the  clatter  of  rapids  and 
the  lullaby  of  quiet  reaches  were  the  music 
of  his  dreams.  Greater  even  than  his  love 
for  his  canoe  was  his  love  for  the  beautiful 
Tobique.  Greater  even  than  his  regard  for 
the  sayings  of  his  grandsire  was  his  belief 
in  the  things  that  the  river  told  him. 

Moon-Eye  had  once  been  the  poet  of  his 
tribe.  The  French  songs  of  the  elder  An- 
toine had  been  called  good  by  many  rough, 
gay  trappers  and  fur  traders  at  many  camp 
fires.  And  now  the  lad  Antoine,  with  what 
scholarship  the  priest  had  imparted  to  him, 
had  put  down  with  ink,  upon  paper,  some  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  river  and  some  of  the 
secrets  of  the  forests. 

"  He  will  be  a  great  poet  some  day,"  said 
the  old  priest  to  Moon-Eye,  "  for  his  verses 
run  with  music  of  white  stars  and  swift 
waters,  and  in  his  heart  he  is  beginning  to 
know  what  God  once  sang  to  Nature." 

"  Dangers  lurk  everywhere,  awaiting  us 
like  gray  wolves,  and  I  know  not  what  to 
warn  him  against,"  replied  the  Indian.  He 
cut  a  f rw  shreds  of  tobacco  and  rolled  them 
in  his  palm.  "  Once,"  he  continued,  "  when 
my  eyes  were  clearer,  I  could  see  beyond  the 
morrow,  and  even  beyond  many  days,  but 
the  Great  Father  has  allowed  a  little  smoke 
to  blow  across  my  face,  and  now  I  know 
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only   what   I   see   before   me   as    far   ;is    the 
river." 

"  Yet  he  has  been  a  merciful  God  to  you.'' 
said  the  priest. 

"  Yea,"  replied  the  other,  "  when  Clote- 
scarp  stood  aloof  He  sheltered  us  with  His 
hand,  as  with  a  blanket  of  soft  skins." 

These  things  were  said  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  when  the  river  had  a  wonderful  blue 
magic  and  the  trees  were  of  many  glorious 
colors.  In  midwinter  the  priest  died,  and 
old  Moon-Eye  grieved  bitterly  for  his  white 
friend,  until  April  broke  the  ice  on  the  river 
and  called  back  the  gray  geese,  and  then  he 
followed  to  that  hunting  ground  that  has  no 
returning  trail. 

Antoine's  parents  had  died  during  his  in- 
fancy, so  now  he  was  left  alone  with  the 
river  and  the  trees.  Sometimes,  when  he 
awoke  in  the  night  hours  and  could  hear 
nothing  but  the  ice  and  water  swirling  past 
the  foot  of  the  bluff  and  the  whisper  of 
wings  going  north  over  his  roof,  a  horrible 
dread  of  things  unseen  would  come  to  him. 

What  the  dark  things  were  that  crowded 
against  his  soul  in  the  night  watches  he 
never  knew.  Perhaps  that  low  footing  at 
his  door  was  the  Loup  Garou  and  not  the 
wind.  Could  that  cry  from  afar  off  be  the 
cry  of  the  great  panther  of  the  north,  the 
Indian  devil,  and  not  the  laughter  of  the 
loon  ?  One  night,  when  a  little  wind  fin- 
gered the  uneven  shingles  of  his  roof,  he 
arose,  trembling,  and  slipped  a  cartridge  into 
his  shot  gun.  But  dawn  came,  and  then  the 
sun  again,  and  fear  slid  away  from  the 
sheen  of  the  merry  river. 

It  befell  that  in  middle  May  three  Indians 
landed  their  two  canoes  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluff  and  spent  a  night  with  Antoine. 
They  were  good  men,  from  a  settlement  on 
the  great  river  St.  John,  into  which  the 
Tobique  runs,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  goes 
down  into  Fundy.  They  were  sad  upon 
hearing  of  the  death  of  their  old  chief, 
Moon-Eye. 
They    questioned    the    young    half-breed 
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about  the  forests,  particularly  about  those 
places  where  the  white  birch  trees  grow. 

"  Come  with  us,  Antoiue,  and  help  us  in 
the  paddling  and  in  the  gathering  of  the 
canoe  bark,  and  we  will  pay  you  a  fit  wage," 
said  the  leader  of  the  three. 

So  Antoine  carried  his  own  canoe  into  the 
cabin  and  nailed  up  the  door,  and  with  his 
few  books  and  his  fowling  piece  embarked 
in  ihe  bow  of  the  leader's  canoe. 

The  name  of  the  leader  was  Lacobie,  and 
many  a  good  canoe  has  he  built  and  sold  to 
his  white  brothers,  and  since  the  time  of  this 
story  he  has  dipped  a  paddle  on  the  Thames 
and  sung  Maliseet  songs  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Queen's  court,  and  has  taken  away  many 
shillings  from  Lords  and  Dukes. 

But  at  this  time  Lacobie  was  a  quiet,  "  un- 
discovered "  Indian,  content  with  twenty 
dollars  for  the  building  of  a  canoe. 

The  four  bark  hunters  found  the  rapids 
full  and  the  waters  swift.  They  advanced 
slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  the  second  day 
that  they  reached  one  of  those  clumps  of 
virgin  birches  of  which  Antoine  had  spoken. 
They  landed  on  a  gradual  bank  clothed  with 
wild  vines,  and  set  to  work  briskly  with 
their  knives  stripping  the  bark  from  the 
trees  in  great  sheets. 

The  comradeship  of  these  men  raised  An- 
toine's  spirits.  Life  seemed  good  again,  with 
its  songs,  its  work,  its  great  camp  fires  and 
always  the  dashing  river.  His  nights  were 
full  of  sleep  and  peaceful  dreams.  Fear  had 
slid  away  like  a  shadow. 

It  was  not  long  before  bark  was  gathered 
in  such  quantity  that  the  two  canoes  would 
hold  no  more.  The  cargo  was  made  up  in 
great  rolls  and  bound  about  with  wattles 
of  willow.  It  was  then  nicely  stowed  amid- 
ships of  the  frail  craft,  the  voyagers  took 
their  places  one  morning  before  sunrise,  and 
the  current  bore  them  swiftly  away. 

No  need  of  using  the  spruce  poles  now, 
the  paddles  had  scarcely  to  be  lifted. 
Forests  of  spruce  and  groves  of  wak- 
ing maples  slid  by  like  green  shadows 
in  a  dream.  Water  fowl  rose,  with  wild- 
ing cries,   as  the  canoes   sped   down   upon 


them.  Red  deer  and  caribou  were  startled 
nt  their  drinking  pools.  The  cynical, 
burnished  kingfisher  followed  them  with 
elfish  laughter.  Rare  trout  leapt  and  the 
sun  touched  their  colored  sides  till  they 
gleamed  like  jewels.  The  first  of  the  early 
flies  tempted  the  silver  salmon  at  the  rapid's 
foot,  and  all  day,  as  they  drilled  and  sang, 
the  soul  of  the  Spring  of  the  North  was  in 
their  hearts  and  her  face  was  before  their 
eyes. 

"  Ah  !  this  is  good,"  cried  Antoine  from 
Lacobie' s  canoe,  and  straightway  he  made 
what  he  could  read  of  it  into  a  song. 

When  evening  came  upon  them  they  had 
covered  many  miles. 

"  Let  us  build  our  fire  on  this  soft  spit  of 
sand,  where  the  vines  of  the  wild  grape  hang 
over  the  bank,"  said  Lacobie. 

So,  with  a  fine  skill  like  that  of  a  rapier 
player,  he  swerved  his  canoe  close  to  a  snag 
of  driftwood  at  the  water's  edge  and  An- 
toine stepped  out. 

Something  drew  his  eyes  to  the  top  of  the 
bluff,  where  the  wild  vines  climbed  over  the 
willows.  His  muscles  stiffened— they  froze 
to  his  bones— and  his  heart  jumped  like  a 
caribou,  and  lay  still. 

A  long,  tawny  devil— yea— the  Indian  devil 
—shot  from  the  bushes  and  bore  Antoine 
backward  to  the  sand. 

The  men  shouted.  The  beast  tore  the 
throat  of  its  victim.  A  gun  flashed  from  the 
second  canoe.  Antoine  lay  still,  but  the 
panther  raised  his  head,  and  his  great  fangs 
gleamed  between  his  wet  lips.  Lacobie 
sprang  shouting,  knife  in  hand,  but  the  pan- 
ther bounded  away  into  the  dark  heart  of 
the  forest. 

Antoine  lay  in  the  sand,  no  song  now  in  his 
mangled  throat,  no  light  in  his  young  eyes. 

The  Indians  stood  above  him,  leaning  on 
their  paddles. 

•'  It  was  thus— by  a  great  devil  cat,  in  this 
same  season  of  the  year — that  his  French 
father  was  killed,"  said  Lacobie,  hardly 
above  his  breath. 

Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Canada. 


LAZY  NANCY,  THE  "STHREEL 


BY   THE   REV.   JAMES  RILEY, 
Editor    of    Father    Mathbw   Herald. 


The  fairies  of  Ireland,  altho  they  do 
not  work  themselves,  yet  never  like  lazy 
people.  Tliis  was  why  the  good  folk  of  Rim- 
patrick  in  the  Golden  Vale  on  the  River 
Spray  never  liked  Nancy  Rourke.  Still  it 
was  not  her  laziness  alone;  they  pitied  the 
people  of  the  town,  because  Nancy  was  not 
only  lazy  but  was  always  making  trouble 
in  families.  Now,  the  town  of  Rimpatrick 
and  all  the  country  around  it  was,  at  the 
time  of  my  \  story,  a  wonderful  place  for 
plenty.  It  was  before  the  time  of  the  com- 
ing of  "  The  Invaders,"  as  the  Irish  always 
say  of  the  English.  At  this  time  you  would 
go  out  of  a  summer's  morning  up  on  the  hill 
of  Slane,  and  it  would  be  only  the  sound  of 
lowing  cows  and  fat  bullocks,  and  the  voices 
of  farmers,  and  above  all,  the  song  of  the 
pretty  Irish  maid  as  she  milked  her  father's 
own  five  cows,  that  you  would  hear. 

Well,  you  must  know  that  at  such  a  time, 
a  "  barge  "  and  a  "  sthreel,"  that  is,  a  young 
girl  growing  up  always  backbiting  her 
neighbors  and  who  never  combed  her  hair, 
would  not  be  liked.  So  at  last  the  people 
of  Rimpatrick  said  that  "  Lazy  Nancy,  the 
Sthreel,"  could  stay  no  longer  in  the  town. 

The  parish  priest  and  Con  O' Rourke,  the 
prince  of  the  Golden  Vale,  were  asked,  and 
both  said  that  Nancy  should  leave  the  town. 

The  little  village  was  on  both  sides  of  the 
Spray,  the  houses  in  and  out,  but  mostly 
quite  a  distance  from  the  river.  This  left 
two  fine  greens,  with  bridges  of  stone  across, 
at  each  end  of  the  town;  the  river  afier  that 
losing  itself  in  a  forest  beyond,  for  at  that 
time  Ireland  was  a  well  wooded  country. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  the  Brehon  Court, 

the  ancient  court  of  Ireland,  where  sat  the 

old  harper  of  Rimpatrick  and  the  chief  of 

the  Sept  of  the  O'Rourkes    on    high    seats 

under  a  big  ash  on   the   green,   that  Lazy 

Nancy  must  leave  the  village.    And  it  was 

right,  too,  for  women  came  to  the  trial  with 

their  children  and  showed  the  bruises  from 

the  blows  they  gave  them  after  Nancy  had 
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called  at  their  doors  and  told  lies  about  the 
little  ones,  Johnnie,  .lane  Charles  or  Corne- 
lius. So  much  so  was  this  that  whenever 
Nancy  was  seen  stopping  at  a  door,  as  she 
passed  out,  you  would,  bo  suit  to  hear  a 
squall. 

After  thinking  of  all  that  was  said  against 
her,  and  Nancy  having  nothing  to  say,  the 
prince  rose  up  in  his  seat,  and  said  that  ever 
after,  until  "  Nancy  Rourke  tied  her  tongue 
with  discretion  and  balmed  it  with  charity," 
—these  were  the  words  the  prince  used— ever 
after  until  then,  she  must  live  alone  up  in 
the  Druids'  Circle  on  the  hill  beyond  the 
town.  Now,  the  Druid  circles  in  Ireland  are 
the  burial  places,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  an- 
cient Druids,  whose  priest  killed  sheep  and 
offered  them  up  to  God  under  great  oaks,  as 
a  sacrifice.  In  Ireland,  these  places  are  on 
the  rise  of  a  hill  generally.  Two  stones  are 
set  deep  in  the  ground,  on  end,  and  a  flat 
one  on  top,  making  a  table  as  it  were,  and 
under  this,  it  is  supposed,  the  Druid  priests 
are  buried.  The  whole,  in  Ireland,  is  called 
a  cromlech. 

When  Lazy  Nancy  was  made  to  leave 
the  town,  the  masons  and  thatch-makers  all 
offered  to  build  her  a  cottage  in  the  circle  if 
she  would  only  gather  together  the  stones 
on  the  hill.  But  Nancy  would  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Instead  of  this,  she  took  her  one 
cow  and  her  goat,  and  finding  a  cromlech 
near  the  spring  by  the  big  oak  at  the  top  of 
the  circle,  she  used  the  flat  stone  for  a  shel- 
ter, as  she  slept  under  it,  and  during  the 
day  it  did  her  for  a  table  to  eat  from. 

It  being  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  it  was 
not  cold,  and  besides,  it  was  pleasant  to 
look  down  upon  the  village  of  a  morning  and 
see  everybody  busy,  the  women  at  their 
doors  spinning  flax,  and  she,  Lazy  Nancy. 
lying  in  her  cromlech  looking  at  them. 

In  this  way  time  went  on,  and  the  spring 
needetl  opening  with  a  spade,  it  being  choked 
up  with  weeds  and  sand.  But  Nancy,  al- 
though she  had  the  spade,  would  uot  use  it. 
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Then,  too,  it  made  it  bad  for  the  gardens 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  people 
finding  that  the  stream  from  the  spring  was 
gone,  had  to  carry  water  from  the  river  to 
wet  their  cabbages  and  turnips.  They  tried 
to  reason  with  Nancy,  bu1  she  would  do 
nothing.  They  themselves  could  not  come 
up  to  clean  the  spring,  for  the  prince  had 
given  it  to  Nancy,  and  she  refused  to  let 
them  come. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  many  complaints 
against  her.  Another  was  that  it  was  felt 
that  she  drove  down  her  cow  and  goat  moon- 
light nights  on  the  town  green,  and  there, 
while  the  village  was  asleep,  gave  them 
grazing  on  the  rich  grass,  while  she  herself 
picked  mushrooms.  This  was  seen  when  the 
boys  and  girls  would  rise  up  early  of  a  sum- 
mer's morning  after  a  great  dew  had  fallen, 
and  running  out,  not  find  the  white  button  of 
a  single  little  mushroom  in  the  wet  grass. 
But  instead,  they  could  plainly  see  where 
Nancy's  cow  and  goat  had  been  grazing. 

So  things  went  on  in  this  way  until  one 
night  Nancy,  as  she  always  did,  waiting  un- 
til the  town  was  asleep,  came  down  the  hill 
with  her  cow  and  goat.  First  she  stopped 
on  the  near  side  of  the  river,  and  the  two 
beasts,  sticking  their  noses  into  the  rich 
grass,  began  feeding,  while  Nancy,  lifting 
up  her  apron,  began  filling  it  with  mush- 
rooms that  she  picked.  They  were  in  all 
sizes  and  patterns.  There  was  the  kind  like 
a  plate  with  a  black  inside  and  a  hard 
leathery  top.  Then  there  wrere  those  like  a 
saucer,  and  others  like  a  pullet's  egg  cut  "  in 
two  halves,"  as  wre  used  to  say  in  Ireland. 

Nancy  had  almost  filled  her  apron,  and  the 
cow,  eating  slow,  was  near  the  goat  that  had 
gone  to  sleep  under  a  hawthorn,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  "  Sthreel "  ought  to  be 
satisfied.  But  she  was  not,  and  woke  up 
the  goat  with  a  stroke  of  her  stick,  for  she 
did  not  dare  to  speak,  and  crossing  the 
bridge,  filled  her  apron.  And  that  too,  right 
before  the  church,  to  show  what  little 
thought  Nancy  had  for  holy  things. 

At  last,  with  her  apron  full,  she  was  pre- 
paring to  start,  but  found  that  the  goat  was 
again  asleep,  this  time  under  the  belfry  of 
the  church. 

"  If  ye'll  not  go.  ye  brute  of  a  baste,  ye'll 


sthay  till  I  cooin  back  for  ye!"  she  said. 
"  And  I'll  tie  ye  here  till  I  go  home  wid  the 
cow."  And  she  hitched  the  goat  with  a  rope 
she  found  coiled  up  on  the  hedge  beside  the 
church  door. 

Nancy  had  hard  work  driving  the  cow,  the 
animal  first  jumping  this  way  and  again 
that,  as  If  it  saw  something  ahead  of  it.  At 
last,  however,  the  animal  jumped  the  gap 
in  the  wall  that  led  into  the  Druid  circle. 
"  Ye'r  home  now,  an'  let  the  fairies  mend 
ye! "  cried  Nancy,  jumping  after,  and  at 
last  finding  her  full  voice.  But  it  was  a 
most  unfortunate  call,  for  as  her  foot  struck 
the  other  side  it  caught  in  a  brier,  and 
over  she  went  on  her  nose.  She  tried 
hard  to  pick  up  the  mushrooms,  but  no 
sooner  would  she  put  one  in  her  apron  and 
grasp  another,  than  the  first  would  jump 
out  and  be  standing  on  its  stem  in  the  path. 

Nancy  knew  her  foot  was  bleeding  from 
the  briers,  and  she  was  getting  nervous 
about  the  cow,  that  had  passed  on  up  the 
hill,  so  scraping  up  the  few  mushrooms  that 
she  could,  after  untying  her  apron,  she  rolled 
them  up  in  it  just  as  a  cold  wind  swept  past 
her.  At  the  same  time  the  sky  darkened; 
the  next  instant  a  cloud  that  had  come  upon 
the  moon  came  down  and  with  it  a  chilling 
cold  snow  that  lay  upon  the  hill— a  fast, 
thick,  black  snow!  the  first  and  only  snow  of 
the  kind  that  was  ever  seen.  It  made  Nancy 
very  cold,  and  especially  her  foot  that  was 
cut  was  now  more  painful,  as  with  her  stick 
and  mushrooms  she  climbed  up  the  hill. 
She  was  crossing  the  second  gap  in  the  wall 
as  the  next  blast  came,  this  time  a  warm 
one  and  in  her  face  first,  but  again  sweeping 
the  other  way  it  blew  the  cape  of  her  old 
cloak  up  over  her  head,  took  her  off  her  feet, 
and  when  it  was  gone  and  she  threw  back 
her  cloak,  she  found  herself  beside  her  own 
cromlech  on  which  was  sitting  a  little  fairy 
man  in  the  brightest  of  silver  caps,  with  a 
star  blazing  on  his  breast. 

"  Good  health  to  you,  Miss  Nancy,"  he 
said,  "but  we  have  just  had  some  snow! 
The  first  black  snow  I  ever  heard  of  in  these 
parts,  and  I  am  glad  it  went  so  quick!  " 

Nancy  would  have  answered  but  found  her 
tongue  was  tied.  This  was  the  first  time  in 
her  life  that  such  a  thing  had  happened,  and 
she  felt  out  of  place. 
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Now  there  came  music,  and  up  over  the 
top  of  the  hill  beyond  appeared  an  old  fairy 
man  in  long  beard,  and  bending  with  his 
load,  which  was  a  harp  of  gold,  the  moon- 
beams separating  with  its  strings  into 
threads  of  silver  on  the  grass,  while  he  and 
the  procession  of  fairies  behind  him  all  sang. 

The  old  man  coming  up  to  the  cromlech, 
lifted  upon  the  flat  stone  his  harp,  and  pull- 
ing up  Nancy's  milking  stool,  sat  down 
and  began  fingering  the  strings  of  his  in- 
strument. The  cromlech  was  well  under  the 
oak,  and  as  the  fairy  king  now  approached, 
a  crow  flew  down  from  one  of  the  branches 
and  faced  the  harper  at  the  other  end  of  the 
stone. 

"  There's  your  throne,  your  Majesty,"  said 
the  old  man,  turning  to  the  king,  and  at  the 
same  time  pointing  to  the  crow;  and  wi+h 
that  the  monarch  of  the  fairies  stepped  up 
and  sat  like  a  man  on  horse  back  on  the 
bird  of  blackness. 

"  I  was  in  Norway,"  said  the  king  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  "  visiting  my  royal  cousin, 
the  king  of  the  fairies  of  the  North,  when 
word  came  to-night  that  Lazy  Nancy  was 
stealing  our  mushrooms  on  Rimpatrick 
green.  How  is  it,  Diggs?"  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  fairy  in  the  silver  coat  and 
star  on  his  breast,  who  had  all  the  time  sat 
with  his  legs  hanging  down,  facing,  with  his 
arms  folded,  Nancy  Rourke. 

"  That  is  so,  your  Majesty,"  answered 
Diggs,  swinging  half  around,  "  and  Melo  and 
I  tripped  her  up  at  the  first  gap  in  the  wall. 
But  I  have  not  seen  Melo  since. 

"  I'm  in  the  apron!  "  squealed  a  voice,  and 
Nancy  letting  it  go,  out  jumped  another 
fairy. 

"  I  am  the  old  man  of  the  spring,"  said 
another  voice,  now  under  the  tree  ten  feet 
away,  and  all  looking,  Lazy  Nancy  and  the 
fairies  as  well,  there  was  a  man  whose 
beard  was  much  longer  than  himself,  sitting 
beside  the  dried  up  spring,  the  cow  beside 
him  lying  down  and  chewing  her  cud. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  to  say?  "  asked  the 
king. 

"  Only  that  I  have  been  without  water  for 
two  weeks  except  such  as  I  get  in  drops  of 


dew,  l><'r;ins<>  Nancy  is  too  lazy  to  clean  out 
the  spring." 

"Take  that  spade  and  clean  out  the 
spring,"  cried  the  king  to  Diggs.  For  al- 
though fairies  are  not  allowed  to  work,  yet 
when  the  people  of  the  world  get  so  lazy 
they  will  not  do  what  is  for  them  to  do,  some 
one  else  must  do  it  for  them. 

Diggs  had  taken  the  spade  and  was  goin^r 
to  do  what  the  king  ordered,  when  just 
then  there  came  such  a  clamoring  and  ring- 
ing of  the  church  bell  below  in  the  town  as 
to  wake  up  everybody  in  Rimpatrick,  some 
thinking  that  Father  O'Toole  was  having  a 
midnight  mass.  At  this  the  fairies  all 
turned  into  drops  of  dew  that  rolled  down 
to  the  end  of  the  grass  spears  all  ready  to 
fall  into  holes  in  the  ground  at  the  step  of  a 
man,  all  but  the  king  himself,  who,  as  the 
crow  cried  "  Caw,  caw,  caw,"  and  spread 
its  wings,  rode  off  into  the  night  and  on  to 
Norway  on  the  crow's  back. 

Lazy  Nancy  seeing  it  all,  and  the  bell  still 
ringing,  and  knowing  that  her  goat  tied  to 
the  belfry  rope  would  tell  on  her,  and  that 
she  must  do  something  to  save  herself, 
grasped  the  spade  as  it  was  falling  from  the 
hands  of  Diggs,  and  began  to  dig  for  dear 
life. 

She  had  just  struck  the  water,  which  in 
the  moonlight  gushed  up  in  her  face,  as  the 
people  came  up  the  hill  driving  the  goat. 
Now,  when  they  saw  Nancy  Rourke  up  at 
that  hour  and  at  work  digging  for  water 
for  her  own  one  cow.  they  all  said  "  Well, 
well,  well!  well  done,  Nancy,  but  you're  not 
what  we  thought! " 

The  next  day,  while  the  river  Spray  ran 
ink  on  account  of  the  black  snow,  and  so 
has  since  been  called  the  Blackwater,  al- 
tho  it  came  bright  in  three  hours'  time, 
Nancy  Rourke  was  asked  to  come  back  to 
the  town,  where  afterward  she  lived  a  quiet 
life,  and  made  no  disturbance  in  families. 
And  the  only  thing  she  would  say  to  children 
ever  after  as  she  took  them  up  and  kissed 
them,  was  not  to  gather  mushrooms  by  the 
light  of  the  moon. 

Boston,'  Mass. 


FRESH  FACTS  ABOUT  TENNYSON. 


BY    CLARA    DARGAN    MACLEAN. 


In  a  little  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
famed  Indian  River,  in  Florida,  lives  a 
gentle,  low-voiced  English  woman  who  knew 
Alfred  Tennyson  in  childhood  as  an  intimate 
friend  of  her  family,  and  often  an  inmate 
of  the  household.  Her  father,  Dr.  Allan, 
was  a  distinguished  physician,  a  man  of 
wealth  and  culture,  many  years  the  senior 
of  his  wife.  Young,  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing, this  chatelaine  of  Fairmead  Cottage, 
Epping  Forest,  became  the  chief  attraction 
to  the  Tennjrson  sisters,  Mary  and  Cecilia, 
who  were  about  her  own  age,  and  with  a 
certain  romanticism  they  attached  them- 
selves to  her,  evincing  this  friendship  in  a 
series  of  letters  which  I  have  read,  and  a 
few  of  which  I  have  been  allowed  to  tran- 
scribe for  this  siietch. 

The  poet  himself,  about  thirty  years  old 
at  this  date,  became  equally  at  home  with 
the  Allan  family,  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  with  them.  Little  Helen  remembers 
well  the  tall,  bearded,  slender  figure,  with 
long,  tangled  locks  and  a  somewhat  gloomy 
air,  rambling  abo,ut  the  grounds,  smoking  a 
pipe  constantly,  and  chatting  with  her 
mother  in  a  "  pleached  bower,"  anon  reading 
a  poem  in  his  low,  musical  monotone,  ever 
ready  for  appreciation  and  sympathy  from 
one  so  loved.  Thus  the  shy  child,  conscious 
perhaps  that  this  was  no  ordinary  mortal, 
listening  and  peering  through  the  tangle  of 
vines  and  boughs,  heard  the  cadences  of 
"  The  Miller's  Daughter "  chanted  in  that 
wonderful  voice  of  which  only  the  echo  now 
remains  to  an  entranced  world. 

"  He  wras  fond  of  wearing  an  old  dressing 
gown  of  my  father's,  a  flowing  garment  of 
oriental  silk,  and  dften  made  an  Eastern 
picture  of  himself  with  a  chibouque  in  his 
mouth."  In  the  mornings  he  was  taciturn, 
and  lounged  about  disconsolately  after  a 
noon  breakfast,  the  young  matron  waiting 
upon  him,  and  serving  witn  her  own  fair 
hands.  But  wiih  dinner  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  wine,  the  spirit  of  life  awoke,  and 
he  charmed  the  worshiping  circle  with 
bright  bons  mots  and  again  with  poetic  elo- 


quence. He  could  laugh,  too,  as  merrily, 
the  not  as  loudly,  as  more  commonplace 
creatures,  tlio  Carlylc  says  he  liad  a  voice 
•'  lit  for  loud  laughter  and  piercing  w  ail." 

On  one  occasion  (he  little  Helen,  with  the 
observant  eye  of  childhood,  not  only  noted 
but  whispered  audibly  in  shocked  sibi- 
lants, "  Why,  mamma,  Alfred  has  had  seven 
glasses  of  port!  "  For  which  honest  state- 
ment she  was  forthwith  dismissed  in  dis- 
grace to  the  nursery. 

"  He  was  a  gourmet,  not  a  gourmand,  and 
enjoyed  his  pleasant  things  to  the  full.  But 
he  had  an  aversion  to  water!  The  eccen- 
tric habit  of  wearing  his  hair  and  beard 
long  and  untrimmed  wras  already  noted. 
At  a  dinner  party  Mrs.  Allan  observed  a 
stranger  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  offer- 
ing to  take  wine  with  her.  She  bowed  form- 
ally, and  on  returning  to  the  drawing  room 
later  was  met  by  Alfred  with  the  grieved 
interrogation,  '  What  made  you  so  stiff, 
Elizabeth? "  She  had  not  recognized  the 
unkempt  poet  in  the  freshly-groomed  guest! 
One  recalls  on  reading  such  an  incident  Ten- 
nyson's gibe  at  Robert  Browning— that  he 
would  "  die  in  a  dress-coat! "  Surely  the 
great  Laureate  of  England  could  never  be 
charged  with  a  similar  weakness.  The  toga 
best  became  him  always,  and  the  beretta  of 
Dante. 

It  was  at  the  death  of  the  father  that  the 
Tennysons  came  to  live  at  High  Beach,  an 
Epping  Forest  village  in  Sussex,  ten  miles 
from  London.  They  called  the  home  Beach- 
wrood,  and  Fairmead  Cottage  was  within 
a  short  walk.  Everybody  lived  out  of  doors 
in  pleasant  weather,  "  haying  and  maying," 
and  there  was  great  freedom  of  intercourse. 
The  large  family  of  seventeen  originally  was 
now  reduced,  consisting  of  the  sisters. 
Emily,  Mary,  Cecilia  and  "  poor  Matilda," 
as  she  was  always  spoken  of,  and  the  broth- 
ers, Charles,  Alfred,  Septimus,  Frederick 
and  Horatio.  Two  of  the  boys  were  already 
in  an  asylum  in  York  (see  allusion  in  letter 
No.  2);  and  Matilda,  weak  in  mind  and  de- 
formed   in    body,    was   a   great   care.    Mrs. 
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Tennyson  was  an  extremely  Indulgenl 
mother,  especially  to  her  sons.  Charles, 
the  eldest,  was  lull  of  life  and  fun, 
and  a  great  tease.  As  the  world 
knows,  he  collaborated  with  Alfred  the  first 
volume  of  poems,  issued  while  they  were  at 
Cambridge.  He  was  a  clergyman,  and  after- 
ward took  the  name  of  Turner,  upon  inherit- 
ing an  estate.  His  wife,  who  was  an  older 
sister  of  Lady  Tennyson,  became  insane. 

Frederick,  the  third  son,  was  even  more 
eccentric  than  the  others.  He  drank  laud- 
anum by  the  glassful,  and  when  his  supply 
failed,  asked  for  brandy  to  take  its  place. 
He  went  to  Australia  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  family,  and  there  made  a  mesal- 
liance. On  his  return  to  England,  he  lived 
at  Cheltenham,  and  appeared  in  brilliant 
colors  when  news  came  of  the  death  of 
his  wife.  Horatio  never  married,  but  lived 
with  the  poet's  family  at  Freshwater.  So 
closely  did  he  resemble  Alfred  in  person, 
imitating  him  also  in  habits  and  manners, 
that  he  was  called  his  "  ghost." 

These  facts  are  mentioned  in  no  carping 
or  unkind  spirit,  but  merely  to  show  the 
"  genius  that  is  allied  to  madness  "  which 
possessed  the  entire  family,  including  the 
girls,  each  of  whom  had  peculiarities  of  her 
own,  tho  of  a  feminine  cast.  The  mysteri- 
ous and  sudden  death  of  the  father  led  to 
whispers  of  suicide,  but  this  rumor  gained 
no  credence. 

When  they  came  to  .Epping  Forest,  Emily 
was  in  deep  widow's  weeds  for  Arthur  Hal- 
lam,  whose  loveliness  of  character  and  un- 
timely end  are  immortalized  in  that  poem  of 
the  century,  "  In  Memoriam."  However, 
she  of  whom  it  was  written, 

"  For  thee  she  grew,  for  thee  she  grows 
Forever,  and  as  fair  as  good," 

was  not  long  in  being  comforted,  marrying 
within  a  few  years  Mr.  Richard  Jesse,  son 
of  a  noted  naturalist.  Cecilia  became  Mrs. 
Edmund  Lushington,  her  husband  being 
rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Mary 
went  to  India  upon  her  marriage;  and  the 
intercourse  of  the  families  of  Allan  and  Ten- 
nyson ceased.  This  had  languished,  how- 
ever, upon  the  removal  of  the  latter  to  Box- 
ley  Hall,  near  Maidstone,  Kent,  in  1842,  and 
seems    to   have   been    somewhat   cooled    in 


ardor    by    a    business    transactiOB    in    whieli 
Allied    and     Dr.    Allan     were    mutually     in 
volved,     the    latter    losing    largely     thereby. 
This   is  alluded    to    in    the   following   unpub 
lished  note,  which  I  copy  verbatim: 

You  are,  as  Burns  said  of  another  Matthew, 

"  The  ae  best  fellow  e'er  was  born." 
Perhaps  I  like  you  all  the  better  for  getting 
a  little  wroth  with  me,  as  it  served  to  prove  that 
you  had  some  regard  for  me.    Not  that  I  knew 
it  wanted  proving  except  upon  the  ground  that 
"  Truth  can  never  be  confirmed  enough 
Tho  doubt  should  ever  sleep." 
I  have  been  expecting  to  see  you  every  day. 
They  would  all  have  been  delighted.     I  do  not 
think   I  can  stop  above  a  day  or  two   longer, 
except,  indeed,  you  would  come,  which   I   fear 
you  scarcely  will.     However,   I  will  come  and 
see  you  at  your  own  domicile.    All  send  love  to 
you,  Mrs.  Allan  and  Marianne,  &c,  &c 
Always  yours  affectionately, 

A.  Texnyso^. 

The  affection  of  Mary  and  Cecilia  for  Mrs. 
Allan  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  letters 
given  below,  in  which  also  may  be  detected 
a  certain  sentimentalism  which  seems  to 
have  prevailed  at  this  era  in  feminine  friend- 
ships. The  first  is  written  July  2d,  1842,  and 
headed  "  New  Steps,  Scarboro." 

Mia  Carissima  Arnica : 

It  was  very  kind  in  thee  to  write  to  me  again 
before  I  had  answered  thy  last,  especially  as  I 
know  thou  must  have  a  great  deal  on  thy 
hands.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  the 
woodcarving  is  getting  on  so  well ;  it  was  quite  a 
relief  to  us  all,  I  assure  you.  You  know  by  this 
time,  I  suppose,  that  Cecilia  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Edmund  Lushington  in  October.  I  am 
very  glad  of  it ;  it  will  be  good  for  all  parties. 
They  are  going  to  Edinburgh  for  the  winter. 
I  shall  always  feel  that  Dr.  Allan  intended  to 
do  us  a  kindness,*  but  we  are  not  the  people  to 
keep  quiet  and  peaceful  minds  under  a  state  of 
uncertainty.  I  am  not  a  changeable  person, 
and  when  I  have  a  friend  I  "  stick  by  her  or 
him"  (as  Richard  elegantly  and  expressively 
calls  it)  forever.  We  have  been  about  a  month 
here.  Emily  wanted  a  change  of  air  and 
scene,  and  I  am  sure  so  did  I,  so  we  set  off  one 
bright  morning  for  this  northern  shore. 
The  coast  is  fine  and  rocky,  and  the  air 
healthy  ;  but  beyond  that  this  place  has  no  in- 
ducements.    The  society  is  a  grade  below  what 

*  This  a  clear  btatement  of  the  facts,  showing  that 
the  family  did  not  consider  Dr.  A.  to  be  blamed  in 
any  sense  for  the  loss  by  Alfred's  investment. 
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we  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  some  of  them 
speak  broad  Yorkshire,  not  half  so  pretty  as 
your  Scotch  accent.  I  was  interested  in  the 
account  you  gave  of  your  young  family.  I 
hope  you  will  live  long  to  enjoy  the  happiness 
they  can  bestow,  and  that  they  may  all  rise  up 
and  call  thee  blessed.  Don't,  my  dear  Doctor, 
•'  revile"  me  because  I  have  taken  the  sentence 
literally.  I  am  aware  of  its  double  meaning. 
We  shall  stay  here  till  the  first  Thursday  in 
August,  and  shall  return  by  way  of  York  to  see 
poor  Edward.  After  that  we  shall  spend  about 
a  fortnight  at  a  friend  of  Richard's  who  lives 
near  Hull  with  his  family,  and  then  once  more 
to  Boxley  Hall  and  the  marriage.  It  is  an  old 
saying  when  one  daughter  marries  all  the  rest 
follow.  It  has  been  true  in  the  case  of  Cecilia. 
I  hope  poor  Matilda  will  have  her  share  of 
happiness.  I  am  sure  she  deserves  it.  As  for 
me,  I  know  sorrow  has  marked  me  for  her  own, 
but  I  will  not  repine ;  God's  will  be  done. 

Fare  thee  well,  dearest  Elizabeth.  Believe 
me  ever  thy  very  affectionate  friend, 

Mary  Tenxyson. 

Give  kind  love  and  regards  from  all  to  Dr. 
Allan.  I  hope  he  is  well  and  not  too  anxious. 
Love  from  me  to  Marianne,  and  a  kiss  to  the 
children  and  my  pretty  Brand.    Addio ! 

Boxley    Hall. 
My  Dear  Elizabeth  : 

I  wrote  you  a  little  scrap  of  a  note  when  I 
sent  you  the  bridecake.  Did  it  ever  reach  you? 
I  begin  to  think  I  ought  to  hear  from  you  soon. 
How  have  you  all  been  getting  on?  Alfred  is, 
I  suppose,  now  with  yon.  Tell  him  J.  M.  H.  is 
going  through  the  preliminary  exercises  in  order 
to  be  a  D.D.  Charley,  who  is  still  with  us,  says 
it  may  mean  Dominus  Domi,  but  I  translate  it 
Divine  Doctor.  Thank  you,  dear  Mrs.  A. 
(Elizabeth,  I  mean)  for  thy  wishes  for  my 
happiness.  I  mean  to  be  so,  you  may  be  as- 
sured, if  I  can  ;  but  happiness  I  think  too  strong 
a  word  to  express  any  situation  in  this  world 
of  trials.  I  feel  in  this  you  will  disagree  with 
me,  because  your  nature  is  different  from  mine. 
You  are  buoyant  and  young-hearted,  and  will 
remain  so,  I  suppose.  But  none  of  the  race  of 
Tennyson  could  ever  boast  of  an  elasti'c  nature, 
though  we  are  a  decent  set  of  mortals,  they 
say,  and  will  go  down  the  stream  of  life  with 
others  somehow  or  other.  We  expect  Emily 
and  Richard  home  some  day  next  week.  They 
are  coming  sooner  than  they  intended  that  they 
may  see  Charles  before  he  takes  his  departure 
into  Lincolnshire.  He  sends  all  kinds  of  kind- 
nesses to  you  and  all  at  the  Cottage.  He  is  just 
now  talking  a  heap  of  nonsense,  and  keeping  the 


Jesse   girls   and   myself  in   a   roar  of  laughter. 

Hoxle\    is   ;ii    !;isi    unlocked    l>\    l'rost,    which   has 

held  the  earth  bound  in  icy  chains  so  long,  and 
yesterday  we  gathered  primroses  on  the  banks 
of  our  watercress  brook,  ami  crocuses  are  peep- 
ing from  under  the  soil.  Some  persons'  heaven 
is  an  eternal  spring,  but  I  very  much  fear  that 
our  mortal  natures  would  tire  of  an  eternitj  <>\ 
any  season,  however  beautiful,  on  earth.  We 
must  be  entirely  changed,  don't  you  think?  I 
should  like  to  be  sitting  at  your  supper  table 
to-night,  as  I  feel  just  in  the  humor  lor  a  chal 
with  you;  but  I  am  here,  and  you  are  there, 
and  the  power  of  communication  (except  by 
little  black  strokes  on  a  white  ground )  is  not  pos- 
sible. Please  to  send  me  shortly  a  few  "black 
strokes"  after  the  same  fashion.  Have  you 
seen  anything  of  the  Lothebys  lately,  and  are 
you  still  growing  in  their  estimation,  or  is  your 
sun  setting?  I  suppose  your  chickens  begin 
to  speak  La  Langue  FraiK.-aise  nicely  now. 
Fare  thee  well,  dear  Elizabeth,  for  the  present. 
I  am  sorry  I  have  no  news  for  you.  You  will 
find  this  a  stupid  note  enough.  Believe  me  ever 
thy  affectionate  friend.         Mary  Tennyson. 

Love  to  Alfred.  I  hope  Dr.  Allan  does  not 
worry  himself  about  things.  Give  my  kind  re- 
gards to  him  and  Marianne.  Good-by  once 
more.    All  send  love. 

The  allusion  to  the   "  watercress  brook " 
reminds  one   very  vividly  of  the  exquisite 
"lines, 

"  I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars, 
In    brambly   wildernesses  ; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars  ; 
I  loiter  round  my  cresses." 

No  doubt  the  poem  was  written  about  this 
time,  inspired  by  the  brook  at  Boxley.  In- 
deed, in  the  few  careless  words  the  poetic 
nature  of  the  "  race  of  Tennyson  "  seems 
to  express  itself,  and  embody  an  idea  of  the 
now  universally  admired  lyric.  Mary  may 
herself  have  been  a  poet  in  posse  if  not  in 
esse. 

The  "  Life  "  by  his  son  tells  this  was  a  pro- 
lific time,  "  Locksley  Hall,"  "  The  Garden- 
er's Daughter,"  "  Dora,"  and  others  having 
been  written  during  his  residence  near  and 
with  the  Allans,  yet  the  few  years  in  Ep- 
ping  Forest  must  have  been  a  mere  episode. 
They  probably  were  comparatively  quiet 
and  obscure.  The  poet's  habits  were  not 
settled;  and  about  this  time  there  appears 
to  have  occurred  a  break  with  his  fiancee, 
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which  may  have  been  brought  about  by  this 
fact.    The   incident  is  thus  related: 

One  morning  Alfred  was  driving  with  my 
mother  and  several  of  us  children  when  we  met 
the  postman.  Leaping  out  impetuously,  our 
companion  grasped  the  letter  handed  him,  hur- 
riedly glanced  over  its  contents,  and,  crushing 
it  in  his  hand,  disappeared  into  the  forest  with- 
out a  word  of  apology  or  explanation.  It  was 
weeks  before  we  heard  of  him,  but  we  were 
given  to  understand  in  later  years  that  he  con- 
fided to  my  mother  the  cause  of  his  otherwise 
inexplicable  behavior,  and  that  the  lady  to 
whom  he  was  engaged  had  sent  him  his  cong€. 

However,    his    affection    and    faithfulness 


were  rewarded  in  the  end,  for  few  women 
have  been  bo  blessed  as  Lady  Tennyson, 
with  the  lifelong  love  of  the  greatest  poet 
of  the  nge. 

His  unheralded  comings  and  goings  were 
in  keeping  with  the  usual  obliquity  of  his 
social  orbit.  Doubtless  some  of  these  pecul- 
iarities were  due  to  physical  disorder,  for  in 
one  letter  occurs  the  phrase,  "  Alfred  fidgets 
himself  to  death  (in  regard  to  the  business 
matter),  and  1  fear  he  will  bring  back  the 
complaint,"  which  was  generally  believed  to 
be  heart  disease,  and  of  which  he  died  event 
ually. 

Melbourne,  Fla. 


WOMANHOOD    SUFFRAGE    IN    NEW    ZEALAND. 


BY    THE    HON.     HUGH    H.     LUSK, 
Ex- Member  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament. 


The  extension  of  the  electoral  suffrage  to 
women  may  be  looked  at  from  two  distinct 
points  of  view;  of  these  the  most  usual  is  the 
alleged  right  of  women  to  enjoy  the  priv- 
ilege, the  least  common  is  the  advantage 
which  men  as  well  as  women  should  derive 
from  the  change.  These  points  of  view  are 
not  really  at- all  antagonistic,  yet  it  may  be 
an  important  question  which  of  the  two 
ought  most  to  be  insisted  upon  by  the  advo- 
cates of  reform.  The  question,  indeed,  in- 
volves the  still  larger  one,  whether  in  all 
such  proposed  changes  individual  rights  or 
social  benefits  are  the  more  important  to  so- 
ciety at  large.  On  the  one  hand  it  may  be 
said  that  the  recognition  of  rights  lies  deep 
at  the  root  of  all  progress,  and  therefore  that 
it  is  the  thing  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  all 
reforms;  but  on  the  other  it  may  be  urged 
that  even  the  abstract  rights  of  individuals 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  well  being  of 
society  at  large.  From  this  latter  standpoint 
the  recognition  of  any  alleged  political  right 
whatever— including  the  right  of  voting  by 
men  as  well  as  women— should  be  tested  by 
its  advantage  not  to  the  voter  but  to  the 
community  at  large. 

The  question  of  womanhood  suffrage  in 
New  Zealand  owes  most  of  its  real  interest 
for  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  to  the  fact 


that  it  is  the  first  instance  yet  known  in 
which  the  social  rather  than  the  individual 
claims  of  the  movement  have  been  placed 
first.  Womanhood  suffrage  in  New  Zealand 
was  never  largely  advocated  either  by  men 
or  women  on  the  ground  of  abstract  right. 
Throughout  the  successive  steps  by  which 
the  reform  was  gradually  brought  about 
there  was  an  almost  total  absence  of  the 
features  which  have  most  generally  char- 
acterized the  agitation  elsewhere,  and  not 
least  in  this  country.  Appeals  through  the 
press  or  from  the  platform,  in  the  name  of 
justice,  resting  on  the  alleged  inalienable 
rights  of  all  human  beings  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  legislation  and  government  which  af- 
fects themselves,  had  no  place  in  ihe  New 
Zealand  movement.  It  may  be  doubted,  in- 
deed, whether  it  would  have  been  more  ef-. 
fective  in  that  country  than  it  has  been  in 
this  if  based  on  such  appeals,  as  the  people, 
being'almost  wholly  of  British  race,  are  lit- 
tle moved  by  any  but  what  they  regard  as 
practical  considerations.  The  question  there 
from  the  first  was  not,  Does  abstract  justice 
demand  that  women  shall  have  the  electoral 
franchise,  but  rather,  what  will  be  the  ef- 
fect of  giving  it? 

The   people   of   New    Zealand,    like   most 
Englishmen,    lean    toward    a    conservative 
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view  of  matters;  and  while  they  are  ready 
to  give  new  ideas  a  trial,  they  are  disposed 
to  give  things  as  they  are  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  as  long  as  a  doubt  exists.  It  was, 
therefore,  only  by  slow  degrees  that  the  men 
of  New  Zealand  came  to  admit  that  women 
ought  to  be  intrusted  with  the  electoral 
franchise,  and  the  only  credit  that  can 
justly  be  claimed  for  them  is  that  when 
convinced  they  were  prepared  to  act.  It 
took  nearly  seventeen  years  to  develop  pub- 
lic opinion  to  the  point  of  bestowing  the 
complete  franchise  upon  women  in  New 
Zealand,  and  it  was  the  result  of  successive 
experiments  to  test  the  utility  of  the  change. 
The  first  step  was  taken  when,  in  1877, 
women  who  were  themselves  householders 
were  intrusted  with  the  right  of  voting  for 
the  members  of  District  School  Committees, 
which  in  their  turn  elect  the  Education 
Boards  that  have  the  control  of  educational 
matters  in  the  country.  The  result  was  so 
satisfactory  that  in  1882  the  Parliament 
granted  to  women— or  at  least  to  such 
women  as  were  ratepayers— the  right  to 
vote  equally  with  male  ratepayers  for  the 
election  of  the  Licensing  Boards  to  which 
the  law  commits  the  entire  control  of  issu- 
ing  licenses  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors 
within  their  respective  districts.  This  inno- 
vation also  was  successful;  and  in  1887  the 
general  law  regulating  the  government  of 
municipalities  was  amended  so  as  to  enable 
all  female  ratepayers  not  only  to  take  part 
in  municipal  elections  but  also  to  be  them- 
selves candidates  for  election,  either  as 
Mayors  or  Councilors. 

By  these  successive  steps,  which  at  the 
same  time  educated  the  women  of  New 
Zealand  and  demonstrated  their  entire  fit- 
ness to  profit  by  political  education,  the  way 
was  paved  for  the  final  enfranchisement  of 
the  sex  in  that  country.  Few  persons 
doubted  that  women  could  and  would  use 
the  complete  electoral  franchise  as  intelli- 
gently as  the  average  man,  and  probably 
fewer  still  doubted  that  it  would  tend  to  the 
good  government  of  the  country  that 
women  should  take  part  in  the  elections, 
when,  in  1893,  womanhood,  as  well  as  man- 
hood suffrage  was  made  the  law  of  the 
land.  Results  have  justified  the  expecta- 
tion, founded,  it  should  perhaps  be  admitted, 


upon  something  more  solid  than  arguments 
based  on  theories  of  government,  or  alleged 
Da  tural  rights  of  Individuals. 

Two  Parliaments  have  now  been  elected 
by  the  united  male  and  female  suffrage  of 
the  inhabitants;  and  while  no  revolutionary 
changes  have  taken  place,  there  has  been  a 
steady  improvement  in  the  personnel  of 
Parliament.  The  proceedings,  both  before 
and  during  the  voting,  have  gained  in  order- 
liness from  the  presence  of  women,  and  the 
character  of  candidates  has  counted  for 
more,  while  their  more  showy  qualities  have 
been  less  regarded  than  when  men  alone 
held  the  franchise.  Other  advantages,  too, 
are  claimed  for  the  system.  It  has  increased 
the  influence  of  the  family  as  distinct  from 
the  individual  in  politics.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency to  make  the  vote  of  the  family  the 
result  of  home  consultation  and  of  a  family 
council;  and  this,  it  is  said,  increases  the 
bond  of  family  union,  and  renders  more 
strong  and  effective  that  feature  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  life  which,  throughout  its  whole  his- 
tory, has  been  the  chief  strength  and  safe- 
guard of  the  race.  Nobody  in  New  Zealand 
alleges  that  women  who  vote  are  less 
womanly  than  they  were  before  they  pos- 
sessed the  franchise,  and  it  may  very  safely 
be  said  that  few,  if  any,  respectable  citizens 
would  to-day  wish  that  the  reform  could  be 
annulled. 

The  conditions  of  this  country  undoubt- 
edly diner  widely  from  those  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  the 
course  pursued  there  would  be  the  most  ef- 
fective here;  ana  yet  it  might  be  well  if  it 
could  be  tried.  However  excellent  the  nat- 
ural gifts  of  women  may  be,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  few  of  them  have  as  yet 
accustomed  themselves  to  look  upon  politics 
as  any  part  of  their  business,  or  to  take  in 
them  that  interest  which  is  necessary  before 
they  can  be  intelligently  dealt  with.  For 
the  rest,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  objects  aimed  at  in  New  Zealand 
are  equally  disirable  here,  or  that  the  re- 
sults so  far  attained  in  that  distant  country 
would  prove  advantageous  in  America, 
where,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  existing 
system  has  tended  but  little  either  to  the 
purity  or  efficiency  of  government. 

New  York  Citv. 


WHERE    SHALL    WE    WRITE/ 


BY    TUDOR    JKNKS. 


It  is  strange  that  any  one  should  ever 
choose  a  library  as  a  favorable  place  in  which 
to  write.  As  a  convenient  station  from 
which  to  pen  a  letter,  or  an  office  wherein 
to  jot  down  a  note  for  reference,  the  library 
is  appropriate  enough.  But  these  are  not 
"  writing''  in  the  workroom  sense.  For  the 
production  of  original,  non-plagiarized  manu- 
script the  library  is  the  last  room  in  the 
house,  if  one  is  to  have  freedom  of  choice. 
Every  glance  upward  reveals  serried  rows 
of  better  work  than  you— I  mean  I— will  be 
likely  to  produce.  Should  you  incline  to  the 
philosophic  mood,  your  eye  is  sure  to  fall 
upon  a  snug  little  Epictetus,  who  returns 
your  glance  with  the  supreme  indifference 
of  the  author  who  probably  never  wrote 
a  line,  and  yet  rests  secure  among  the  im- 
mortals. From  the  slave  your  glance  slides 
uneasily  to  the  emperor,  and  Marcus  Aure- 
iius  is  no  more  encouraging  than  his  social 
opposite.  A  vein  of  humor  seems  to  gleam 
somewhere  within  your  brain,  and  as  you 
reach  to  dip  pen  in  ink,  the  Autocrat  seems 
almost  to  wink  from  his  secure  and  avail- 
able shelf.  A  designed  charge  up  the  slope 
of  Parnassus  is  hardly  planned  before  you 
are  aware  of  a  flying  squadron  who  ride 
their  Pegasuses  like  Rough  Riders,  and  seem 
as  little  likely  to  give  ground  before  the 
onset  of  a  newcomer. 

As  to  the  drama,  the  mind's  eye  needs  no 
material  organ  to  inform  it  where  Shake- 
speare holds  the  place  that  to  all  others  is 
taboo  forever. 

Abashed  before  the  gods,  if  one  decides 
to  despise  not.  the  day  of  small  things,  he 
is  none  the  better  for  his  humility.  Here, 
too,  the  flies  are  gathered  thick  as  the  pine 
needles  that— so  realists  say— are  the  nearest 
approach  to  leaves  that  can  be  found  in  Val- 
lambrosa. 

After  humility,  therefore,  may  well  come 
despair.  The  pen  falls  from  the  nerveless 
hand,  and  the  eye,  turning  wearily  from  the 
books,  falls  with  sudden  dismay  upon  the 
bill  file.  Though  the  world  be  written  up, 
written  out,  written  down,  yet  must  more 
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white  paper  be  dimmed  by  thoughts  not  ii< 
own. 

There  is  no  cure  save  in  flight  from  tin- 
presence  of  books. 

Some,  like  Mark  Twain,  choose  a  summer 
house  upon  a  hilltop;  some,  like  Hawthorne, 
a  bleak  room  that  shows  nothing  but  the 
desk,  pen  and  paper;  a  Trollope  writes  any- 
where save  on  the  hunter's  back  when  1  ln- 
pack  is  in  full  cry.  Hut— how  about  Dickens 
and  Thackeray?  Both,  if  we  may  believe 
photographs,  seemed  to  have  an  unfortunate 
habit  of  writing  in  a  room  full  of  books, 
unless— as  well  may  be— they  chose  these 
rooms  to  be  the  background  of  their  por- 
traits. There  is  Howells,  though,  who  cer- 
tainly follows  their  example.  His  derelic- 
tion can  be  best  explained  away  by  the  claim 
that  a  realist  has  no  predecessors,  at  lea  si 
none  whose  books  remain  long  upon  library 
shelves. 

That  is  the  worst  of  general  rules.  You 
cannot  write  a  long,'  unclassified  statement 
as  to  where  men  write;  you  must  make  a 
general  statement,  and  this  once  made,  the 
perversity  of  the  human  mind  brings  to 
memory  nothing  but  the  endless  array  of 
exceptions.  Then  one  must  either  calmly 
suppress  all  the  exceptions,  and  sit  anions 
the  dogmatists,  or  each  must  be  explained 
away,— a  process  that  invariably  results 
(witness  my  own  case)  in  destroying  all 
faith  in  the  assertion  so  confidently  made. 

Nevertheless,  the  library  is  the  worst 
working  room  for  a  writer.  Homer  never 
owned  a  library  or  a  room  to  hold  one. 
Dante  must  have  kept  his  few  books  in  a 
trunk;  and  he  hadn't  enough  to  count.  Vir- 
gil and  Horace  praise  country  life,  flocks, 
herds,  bees,  pedigrees,  war,  ships— every- 
thing except  libraries.  Besides,  they  couldn't 
have  recognized  their  manuscripts  from  the 
dangling  tags  that  hung  out  of  the  ends. 
Shakespeare  couldn't  have  written  in  a  li- 
brary, though  Bacon  probably  did— and  see 
the  contrast  ! 

Tennyson's  "  library  "  was  a  smoking 
room;  Gladstone  wrote  in  a  library,  and  as 
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a  consequence  was  lost  in  a  maze  of  books 
all  his  life. 

The  queerest  writing  desk  I  know  of  was 
one  used  by  "  A.  K.  H.  B."— the  "  Country 
Parson."  He  begins  one  of  his  delightfully 
discursive  essays  by  confessing  that  he  is 
writing  it  upon  the  broad  forehead  of  a  fa- 
vorite horse,  which  conies  just  to  a  conven- 
ient hight  as  the  author  sits  on  the  manger. 
This  seems  even  stranger  than  the  hump- 
hack  upon  which  contracts  were  signed  dur- 
ing the  South  Sea  bubble;  or  than  the  writ- 
ing upon  each  other's  backs  that  was  done 
during  the  war  with  Spain  in  taking  down 
dispatches  from  the  lips  of  Secretary  Long. 

But  such  bizarre  methods  are  not  to  be 
recommended.  Women  authors  are  fond,  it 
is  said,  of  composing  novels  on  the  broad 
covers  of  school  geographies  resting  upon 
their  laps,  but  men  are  made  of  sterner  stuff 
and  are  not  built  so  as  to  admit  of  a  similar 
device. 

Probably  the  best  place  in  which  to  pro- 
duce literature  is  on  the  dining  table— an  ex- 
tension table  at  full  stretch  preferred.  Son- 
nets may  be  writ  upon  tiny  tete-*t-t£te  stands, 
or  even  jotted  furtively  upon  the  backs  of 
old  letters;  but  for  real,  enduring  literature 
there  is  nothing  like  having  elbow  room,  a 


good  stub  pen  and  generous  supplies  of  un- 
lined  paper.  There  is  real  Inspiration  in  a 
sideboard,  even  if  it  be  locked,  and  no  author 
in  the  full  tide  of  inspiration  was  eVer 
thrown  upon  the  beach  of  discouragenuM' 
by  gazing  on  those  pictorial  embellishments 
known  as  "  fruit  and  game  pieces."  Even 
if  the  plate  be  plate  indeed,  the  reflections 
inspired  by  its  sheen  are  ever  too  vague  to 
precipitate  the  fumes  of  fancy. 

No.  The  dining  room  is  the  abode  of  im- 
agination— until  it  be  time  to  set  the  table. 
And  if  you  will  write  at  night  even  this  can 
be  escaped. 

It  would  be  a  thankless  task  to  review  fie 
birthplaces  of  the  great  works  of  literature. 
Some  came  from  within  prison  walls;  some 
from  the  tents  of  warfare;  at  least  one  from 
the  deck  of  a  battle  ship;  a  few,  it  may  be, 
from  library  tables— it  will  do  no  harm  to 
admit  so  much. 

But,  a  priori,  nothing  could  be  less  fitted 
to  turn  on  the  tap  from  which  great  thoughts 
flow  than  a  twisting  of  the  neck  amid  book 
shelves  from  which  the  masterpieces  of  the 
world,  with  unanimous  though  silent  voices. 
cry  aloud:  "What  has  this  babbler  to  tell 
the  world  ?  " 

New  York  City. 


PRO    PATRIA    MORI. 

BY  RICHARD  BURTON, 

University  of  Minnesota. 

As  a  gold  and  scarlet  sunset  Or,  blithe  through  the  Russian  bullets, 

Glories  a  somber  day,  Rushes  the  Light  Brigade 

That  else  were  all  unmemoried,  To  death — and  the  whole  world  echoes 

Dying  in  dusk  away,  The  sound  of  the  charge  they  made. 


Great  acts  man's  day  emblazon, 
God's  lilies  out  of  life's  mud  ; 

The  splendid  flower  of  heroes 
Out  of  a  soil  of  blood. 


And  now — with  the  ancient  valor- 
In  the  clutch  of  a  tropic  sun, 

Our  own  Rough  Riders  conquer, 
Tho  the  foe  be  four  to  one. 


The  date  of  the  deed?     Who  recks  it? 

Such  moments  are  timeless  things. 
Of  old,  Leonidas  thrills  us, 

He  travels  on  Fame's  wide  wings ; 


The  date  of  the  deed?     'Tis  nothing! 

Count  it  by  tears  or  cheers. 
For  the  men  who  die  for  Country 

Have  naught  to  do  with  the  years  ! 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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BY   MAURICE  THOMPSON. 


Nor  long  Mgo  a  company  with  a  taste  for 
bookish  subjects  was  at  table,  discussing 
between  courses  the  besetinents  of  literary 
life,  when  one  daring  "  Professor  of  Greek 
Literature  "  in  measured  terms  accused  the 
late  Lord  Tennyson  of  hiding  with  infinite 
care  his  "  pilferings  from  Theocritus."  An 
amiable  quarrel  ensued,  for  there  were  those 
present  who  resented  the  imputation;  but  it 
was  soon  clear  enough  that  the  Professor 
had  his  ammunition  ready  to  back  with 
furious  bombardment  the  charge  he  had 
made. 

From  Tennyson  the  consideration  passed 
rapidly  to  another  and  another  great  poet, 
and  still  another,  on,  on,  until  it  began  to 
look  as  if  every  shining  personage  in  the  his- 
tory of  poesy  would  be  convicted  of  plagiar- 
ism. Finally,  in  sheer  desperation,  striking 
at  random  with  the  first  weapon  at  hand, 
merely  to  break  up  the  intense  strain,  I 
said : 

"  Well,  there's  Albert  Pike  with  his  '  Fine 
Old  Arkansas  Gentleman  Close  to  the  Choc- 
taw Line.'    Pike  surely  was  original!" 

It  transpired  that  I  was  the  only  person  at 
table  who  had  ever  read  a  word  of  Pike's 
poetry.  Nor  was  this  ignorance  notably 
strange;  but  the  distance  to  which  both  the 
man  and  his  writings  had  receded  in  a  few 
years  struck  ine  forcibly,  the  more  so  be- 
cause I  remembered,  when  a  child,  hearing 
my  father  tell  about  Albert  Pike's  "  Hymns 
to  the  Gods,"  which  were  written  in  the 
wilds  of  the  great  Southwest,  along  about 
1836-9,  and  first  printed  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  during  the  latter  year  when  the 
poet  was  about  thirty  years  old.  He  died 
in  Washington  an  octogenarian,  whose  life 
had  been  more  of  a  poem  than  anything  he 
ever  wrote.  School  teacher,  editor,  lawyer, 
soldier  of  the  Mexican  war,  General  in  the 
Confederate  army,  a  Supreme  Mason,  all 
these  and  many  other  distinguishing  activi- 
ties disclosed  the  remarkable  vigor  and  in- 
telligence of  the  man. 
Our  talk  at  table  caused  me  a  little  later 
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to  turn  to  fair  account  a  vacant  hour  by 
reading  again  Pike's  poems;  not  because  I 
thought  them  remarkable,  but  to  fill  up  a 
chink  in  the  study  I  was  making  of  Southern 
literature,  a  study  too  much  neglected  by  the 
historians  of  American  intellectual  progress. 
The  year  1831  is  not  so  far  behind  that  it 
cannot  be  distinctly  remembered  by  hale 
men  now  in  the  thick  of  things;  yet  how  dis- 
tant it  seems  looked  back  at  by  the  light  of 
a  literary  flambeau  !  In  that  year  Albert 
Pike  set  forth  from  Yankeedom  a  poor  youth 
bent  upon  doing  something;  just  what,  he 
did  not  know.  After  a  long,  leisurely  tramp 
he  pulled  up  in  Santa  Fe,  rich  in  experience, 
moneyless,  in  blooming  health.  There  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  at  that  point,  nor  did 
he  see,  upon  looking  further  westward,  any 
sign  of  a  better  place;  so  he  trudged  back 
to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  where  his  education 
and  literary  ability  secured  him  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Advocate. 

Meantime  Pike  had  been  worrying  the 
lyric  Muse,  evidently  inspired  by  a  careful 
study  of  poetry,  rather  than  by  that  remote 
something  we  call  genius.  His  "  Hymns  to 
the  Gods  "  are  versified  oratory,  stately  and 
dignified  in  tone.  Doubtless  the  editor  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine  considered  the  fact 
that  they  came  from  the  wilds  of  America 
when  he  accepted  them  for  publication, 
wondering  howT  a  virile  backwoodsman  had 
got  a  knowledge  of  the  gods,  and  howr  he 
found  time  to  sing  scholarly  hymns  to  them; 
but  in  fact  they  were  better  than  most  of  the 
so-called  poetry  then  appearing  in  the 
famous  Edinburgh  organ.  Presently  they 
came  out  in  book  form  and  had  their  day. 
Afterward  these  hymns,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  pieces,  were  printed  pri- 
vately under  the  title  of  "  Nugae."  One  lyric, 
a  lofty,  solemn  address  to  the  mockingbird,  is 
in  point  when  imitation  comes  up  for  dis- 
cussion, and  that  is  what  this  paper  began 
with.  Pike  says  to  his  mockingbird: 
"  Thou  scorner  of  all  cities  !  " 
Shelley  to  his  skylark  said: 
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"  Scorner  of  the  ground." 
Pike  goes  on: 

"  Where   the  old   sighs,   the   young   turns   gray 
and  grieves." 

Keats  to  his  nightingale  sings: 

"  Where  palsy  shakes  a  few  last  sad  gray  hairs, 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  specter-thin,  and 
dies." 

Indeed,  throughout  Pike's  poem  of  five 
eleven  verse  stanzas  runs  a  current  of  re- 
semblance to  Keats's  ode— a  resemblance 
somewhat  elusive,  I  might  say  self-con- 
scious. Unquestionably  the  American  singer 
meant  to  surpass  his  English  master  by  as 
much  as  the  mockingbird  surpassed  the 
nightingale.  If  he  did  not  succeed  in  one 
stanza,  the  result  was  at  least  to  contain  a 
genuine  bit  of  originality  in  literary  expres- 
sion. 

"  Ha !  what  a  burst  was  that !  the  ^Eolian  strain 
Goes  floating  through  the  tangled  passages 
Of  the  lone  woods — and  now  it  comes  again — 
A  multitudinous  melody — like  a  rain 
Of  glossy  music  under  echoing  trees, 
Over  a  ringing  lake.     It  wraps  the  soul 
With  a  bright  harmony  of  happiness, 
(Even  as  a  gem  is  wrapt),  when  round  it  roll 
Their  waves  of  brilliant  flame,  till  we  become, 
E'en  with  the  excess  of  our  deep  pleasure,  dumb, 
And  pant  like  some  swift  runner  clinging  to  the 
goal." 

"  A  rain  of  glossy  music  "  is  a  bold  de- 
scriptive phrase  which  at  first  seems  pre- 
posterous: but  as  applied  to  a  mockingbird's 
song,  it  goes  home  with  perfect  fitness  and 
truthfulness.  It  is  just  what  Theophile 
Gautier  would  have  said  had  he  heard  the 
bird  sing  in  a  Southern  wood.  Glossy  is  the 
very  adjective  that  best  describes  a  certain 
sheen  which  sometimes  plays  upon  those 
wild  and  wonderful  phrases  flung  through 
the  greenery  in  literal  showers  of  notes, 

"  A  multitudinous  melody,  like  a  rain 
Of  glossy  music." 

When  this  poem  was  written— 1834— Pike 
was  but  twenty-five,  and  he  never  afterward 
wrote  anything  half  so  good.  A  growing 
law  practice,  editorial  duties  and  political 
activities  forced  him  to  cut  short  his  dream 
of  rhythm-  and  rhyme. 

It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  upon  the 
probabilities  had  the  young  poet  been  sted- 
fast  in  pursuit  of  his  art.    We  can  look  and 


see  what  Tennyson's  fame  would  have 
amounted  to  if  he  had  quit  writing  at  thirty. 
Longfellow  and  Lowell,  Holmes  and  Whit- 
tier  showed  little  more  promise  than  Pike 
at  that  age.  Bryant  began  young  and  grew 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  butterfly;  still  at 
thirty  he  could  have  shown  no  great 
achievement.  In  later  years,  on  the  down- 
ward slope  of  experience,  Pike  fondled  the 
dream  of  his  youth;  but  the  Muse  was  back 
in  the  woods  of  Arkansas  with  the  mocking- 
birds and  the  multitudinous  melody;  it  could 
not  suit  itself  to  Washington  life  and  the 
stiffness  of  conventional  effort.  Inspiration 
had  departed  and  with  it  had  gone  even  the 
power  to  phrase  a  thought  attractively. 

General  Pike  was  appointed  agent  of  the 
Confederate  States  Government  to  enlist  In- 
dians. In  this  his  success  was,  perhaps,  all 
that  could  have  been  reasonably  expected. 
As  a  brigadier  commanding  Indians  he  took 
no  high  place;  but  he  served  faithfully. 
After  the  war  he  was  editorially  connected 
for  a  time  with  the  Memphis  Appeal,  wThile 
establishing  a  law  practice  in  that  city. 
Later  he  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
he  printed  private  editions  of  his  poems.  In 
Volume  VI  of  the  "  Library  of  American 
Literature,"  by  Stedman  and  Hutchinson, 
"  To  the  Mockingbird  "  is  printed  with,  be- 
sides many  other  changes,  the  phrase  "  glossy 
music  "  turned  to  "  glassy  music."  I  am  not, 
indeed,  sure  which  is  General  Pike's  choice; 
but  certainly  glassy  is  ridiculous.  At  pres- 
ent writing  I  have  not  the  editions  before 
me.  I  do  know,  however,  that  in  his  later 
years  General  Pike  was  fond  of  tinkering 
at  his  early  verses,  trying  to  improve  them. 
He  sent  me  a  manuscript  version  of  the  "Ar- 
kansas Gentleman,"  which  lacked  much  that 
made  the  first  rendering  a  somewhat  catch- 
ing piece  of  work  in  its  way. 

General  Pike  was  a  strikingly  picturesque 
man,  both  physically  and  mentally.  He  was 
ambitious  and  yet  as  retiring  and  shy  in 
some  directions  as  he  was  bold  and  aggres- 
sive in  others.  He  gave  the  impression  that 
he  regarded  literary  art  as  something  to  be 
wrought  at  in  some  remote  nook  and  under 
polite  protest.  Disappointment  doubtless 
had  much  to  do  in  shaping  this  attitude. 
His  early  success  did  not  hold;  it  broke  and 
was  dissipated,  while  yet  his  footing  on  Par- 
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nassus  Deeded  wise  and  careful  attention. 
He  had  too  many  Irons  In  the  fire;  that 
glowing  one,  ready  to  be  beaten  into  the 
divine  forms  of  art,  cooled  hopelessly,  while 
grosser  interests  clanged  on  the  anvil. 

An  intelligent  look  at  conditions  in  the 
South  during  old  slavery  days  will  help  to 
an  understanding  of  Pike's  course.  Wil- 
liam Gilmore  Simms  found  literature,  as  a 
profession,  a  stumbling  block  at  the  vesti- 
bule of  social  and  political  favor  in  Charles- 
ton. It  was  not  an  isolated  case.  Southern 
life  demanded  a  certain  cast  of  virility  in 
men  which  was  felt  to  be  above  the  senti- 
mentalities of  poetry  and  the  unrealities  of 
fiction.  Moreover,  there  was  no  recognition 
of  the  "  nobility  of  labor,"  and  somehow 
literary  work  did  not  take  rank  with  that  of 
the  lawyer,  the  politician,  the  priest  and  the 
doctor,  as  of  polite  consideration.  Pike  was 
of  too  sane  a  temper  to  resent  openly,  as  did 
Simms,  this  manifest  injustice;  he  simply 
and  wisely  embraced  the  surer  opportunity, 
and  so  did  not  die  at  starvation's  door  along 
with  Timrod  and  Hayfle.  He  bade  good-by 
in  stately  fashion  to  the  Muses'  groves. 

"I  would,  sweet  bird,  that  I  might  live  with  thee 
Amid  the  eloquent  grandeur  of  the  shades, 


Alone  with  nature;  bnl  it  may  not  be. 
I   liave  to  struggle  with  the  stormy  Ml 
Of  human  life,  until  existence  fades 
into  death's  darkness." 

But  his  life  was  light  and  joyous  beside 
what  it  would  have  been  had  he  chosen  the 
"  eloquent  grandeur  of  the  shades  "  wherein 
the  1  m >< -t  gnaws  the  crust  of  neglect.  His 
training  in  the  coarser  duties  of  manhood 
and  of  citizenship  fitted  him  for  the  post- 
bellum  struggle,  in  which  he  won  while 
Simms  gave  up  and  died. 

If  we  could  have  a  circumstantial,  de- 
tailed biography  of  Pike,  with  all  of  his 
wanderings  and  adventures,  it  would  be  a 
fine  stroke  of  color  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican literature.  While  his  youthful  contem- 
poraries—Emerson, Longfellow,  Bryant, 
Lowell  and  Holmes— were  safely  housed 
with  the  Muses  and  good  fortune,  he  was 
stumbling  from  Avilderness  to  wilderness  on 
his  rugged  way  to  compulsory  abandonment 
of  his  ambition.  And  this,  too,  after  he  had 
done  what  none  of  his  fellow  poets  could 
have  hoped  to  do— compelled  admission  to 
the  most  bitterly  critical  journal  of  Europe 
with  poems  strictly  classical  in  their  spirit. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


THE  MANILA  PRISONS. 

BY    WILLIAM    GILBERT    IRWIN, 
Of  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Regiment  at  Manila. 


Of  the  many  heart-rending  scenes  incident 
to  the  campaign  against  Manila  none  were 
more  pathetic  than  those  witnessed  in  the 
prison  when  we  took  charge  of  that  institu- 
tion. The  Presidio,  which  consists  of  a  larg'? 
square  inclosure  surrounded  by  twenty-foot 
walls  and  including  the  Establacto  General, 
or  the  penitentiary,  as  we  would  call  it,  and 
Penal  de  Manila,  or  jail,  is  located  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  district,  just  beyond  the  Calle  de 
Belizbil.  This  institution  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  inquisitional  prison,  which 
is  located  in  old  Manila,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pasig. 

The  gray  old  walls  of  the  Presidio  could 
tell  many  tales  of  horror  were  they  endowed 
with  powers  of  speech.    When  we  'captured 


the  city  there  were  confined  in  the  two  de- 
partments of  the  prison  over  2,500  prisoners. 
Here,   as  elsewhere,   the  rottenness  of  the 

Spanish   rule   was   apparent.     Most   of  the 

0 

prisoners  were  natives.  In  the  Establacto 
General  there  were  several  hundred  pris- 
oners confined  in  irons.  There  the  rack  ami 
other  medieval  instruments  of  punishment 
and  torture  were  in  use  when  our  troops 
took  possession. 

As  soon  as  we  occupied  the  city  Captain 
Moffatt,  of  the  South  Dakota  Regiment,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  prison.  The  Span- 
ish Governor  and  prison  keepers,  were  re- 
tained and  the  second  battalion  of  the  Tenth 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  detailed  to 
guard  the  prison. 
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At  once  an  investigation  was  begun,  and 
many  interesting  things  in  connection  with 
Spanish  rule  were  elicited.  It  was  found 
that  in  many  cases  prisoners  wore  confined 
for  political  reasons.  Dozens  of  the  prisoners 
knew  not  with  what  offense  they  were 
charged.  In  many  cases  prisoners  had  boon 
confined  a  dozen  years  without  any  form  of 
trial  or.  hearing. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  was  that 
over  half  of  the  prisoners  were  released  dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  of  our  occupation. 
Then  there  was  great  joy  among  the  pris 
oners  and  among  their  friends  who  daily 
came  to  the  prison  gates  to  bring  food  to 
1  he  unfortunates.  The  shackles  were  cut. 
from  the  arms  and  legs  of  dozens  of  victims 
of  Spanish  vengeance,  and  then  for  a  time 
the  investigation  rested. 

Lately  it  became  apparent  that  there  was 
some  crookedness  on  the  part  of  the  Span- 
ish officials  retained.  An  investigation  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  they  had  been  drawing 
ration  money  for  several  hundred  more  men 
than  they  had.  They  were  at  once  put 
under  arrest.  Later  developments  show 
that  they  deliberately  falsified  the  prison 
records  in  order  to  make  out  cases  against 
the  prisoners  retained. 

The  work  of  releasing  the  prisoners  is 
now  going  on  again  and  Captain  Moffatt  as- 
serts that  when  he  is  through  none  save  the 
dishonest  Spanish  officials  who  attempted 
to  rob  Uncle  Sam  will  remain.  They  will 
learn  that  they  cannot  hoodwink  our  Gov- 
ernment as  easily  as  they  did  their  own. 
Again  there  is  rejoicing  among  the  Filipinos 
and  joy  in  hundreds  of  bamboo  shacks  on 
Manila  Bay. 

The  more  famous  inquisitional  military 
prisons  are  located  within  the  walls  of  old 
Manila.  The  whole  of  the  walls  of  the  city 
are  alternated  with  prisons,  dungeons  and 
magazines.  Traversing  the  Cascada  Aquada 
or  the  Avenue  de  La  Magellanes,  in  front 
of  the  walls  of  the  old  city,  one  sees  beyond 
the  moats  small  barred  windows  which  ad- 
mit light  to  the  prisons  proper.  These  are 
located  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and  are 
damp,  filthy  and  filled  with  rats  and  ver- 
min. The  air  is  foul  and  poisonous,  and  it 
would  mean  death  to  be  there  confined  for 
any  length  of  time. 


Such  are  the  prisons  proper.  Down  be- 
neath are  the  dungeons,  and  here  is  located 
the  famous  "Black  Hole  of  Manila."  whose 
horrors  are  known  to  the  civilized  world. 
But  long  before  the  horrible  suffocation  of 
over  50  unfortunates  in  a  single  night,  thi 
prisons  had  greater  horrors  horrors  of 
which  the  world  knows  not.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  old  prisons  date  back 
to  the  founding  of  Manila  in  1571.  In  the 
327  j^ears  which  have  passed  since  first  these 
prisons  were  constructed  thousands  of  un- 
fortunates have  here  ruthlessly  perished, 
many  of  them  innocent  of  any  crime  or 
wrong  doing.  But  to  Spaniards  in  the  days 
of  old  it  mattered  little  whether  innocent  or 
guilty.  Those  were  days  when  law  and  jus- 
tice were  unknown,  and  when  Spanish  likes 
and  dislikes  saved  or  doomed  a  prisoner. 
Even  to  recent  days  such  a  state  of  affairs 
prevailed  here  in  Manila. 

A  visit  to  these  three-century-old  prisons 
reveals  much  of  interest  and  fully  repays 
the  bother  one  is  put  to  in  securing  permits 
from  our  officials  in  charge.  About  the  dark 
passages  and  chambers  everything  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  bloody  past.  All  the  horrors 
seen  in  the  prisons  of  Cavite  are  here  dupli- 
cated or  trebled,  and  one  sees  everywhere 
instruments  of  torture  which  belong  to  a 
long  bygone  age.  Here  one  sees  many  evi- 
dence of  Spanish  cruelties.  Blood  marks 
are  plentiful,  and  the  chains  which  were 
used  to  chain  prisoners  to  the  floor  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  many  cells. 

While  the  prisons  were  used  recently,  the 
dungeons  below  have  not  been  used  since 
that  dark  day,  over  two  years  ago,  when 
fifty  of  one  hundred  prisoners  of  the  Catap- 
unan  rebellion  confined  here  perished  in  a 
single  night.  Then  it  was  that  the  dungeons 
received  the  title  of  the  "  Black  Hole  of  Ma- 
nila." To-day  the  dungeons  are  filled  with 
water-rats  ana  vermin,  and  one  can  scarcely 
stand  the  poisonous  atmosphere. 

From  the  prisons  hundreds  have  been 
taken  out  only  to  meet  death  on  the  bloody 
Lunetta,  the  famous  execution  ground  of 
Manila,  where  our  soldiery  are  now  en- 
camped. These  old  inquisitional  prisons 
have  now  ended  their  long  and  bloody  ca- 
reer, for  in  our  rule  no  such  things  are  toler- 
ated. 
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It  is  now  almost  certain  that  the  Tenth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteer   Reglmenl    will  be 

returned  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  the 
Suez  Canal  and  Atlantic,  and  the  Astor  Bat- 
tery will  accompany  the  Keystone  Command 
home.  As  yet  no  definite  orders  have  been 
received,  but  it  is  said  on  authority  that  in 
view  of  the  brilliant  work  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia command  at  Malate  it  will  be  given  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  regiment  of 
United  States  troops  to  girdle  the  globe. 

The  Tenth  Regiment  represents  a  rural 
district  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Key- 
stone State.  The  members  come  from  a 
fighting  stock,  and  the  conduct  of  the  men 
in  the  campaign  against  Manila  showed  that 
they  had  the  same  fighting  blood  of  their 
ancestors.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  fa- 
mous "  Bucktail  "  Regiment,  and  the  "Fight- 
ing Eleventh  "  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  of 
the  Civil  War?  These  commands  came 
from  the  same  counties  of  Pennsylvania  as 
the  Tenth  now  represents— Westmoreland, 
Somerset,  Fayette,  Washington  and  Greene. 


The  Astor  Battery,  the  company  equipped 
and  given  to  the  Government  by  John 
Jacob  Astor,  has  made  a  record  which  will 
live.  No  two  organizations  of  the  entire 
army  of  invasion  rendered  such  valuable 
services  as  these  two  representative  Eastern 
commands. 

By  the  rough  Westerners  who  made  up 
the  nucleus  of  General  Merritt's  army  these 
Eastern  commands  were  first  regarded  as  a 
joke,  as  "  Sunday  soldiers,"  as  they  were 
termed.  The  rank  and  file  of  both  were 
made  up  mostly  of  college  athletes,  business 
and  professional  men.  Both  have  million- 
aires serving  in  the  ranks.  But  the  cam- 
paign had  scarcely  opened  when  the  heroic 
stand  of  the  Tenth  was  made  at  Malate,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  command  made  its  record. 
In  the  capture  of  Manila  the  Astor  Battery 
displayed  the  same  heroism.  There  is  much 
in  common  between  the  two  commands,  and 
the  long  journey  which  they  are  to  make 
together  will  certainly  be  a  pleasant  one. 


THE  LOST  NAME  OF  OUR  GOD. 

BY    PROF.    WILBUR    FLETCHER    STEELE,   D.D., 
Iliff  School  of  Theology,  University  Park,  Col. 


All  are  now  hearing  it  hinted,  as  for  a 
century  past  all  scholarly  readers  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  have  fully  known,  that  the 
true  form  and  pronunciation  of  the  name,  of 
the  Deity  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Christians 
after  them,  is  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

Many  will  stoutly  resent  this,  in  fright 
and  indignation  affirming  that  His  name  is 
Jehovah.  True  it  is  that  in  the  English 
Bible  this  word  occurs  five  times,  all  in  the 
Old  Testament.  But  this  very  word  "  Jeho- 
vah "  seems  not  to  have  been  thought  of, 
spoken,  heard  or  written  prior  to  1517  A.D., 
a  time  comparatively  recent.  Pray,  by 
what  name,  then,  was  our  God  known  be- 
fore that  notable  year? 

This  question  will  stare  many  in  the  face 
from  the  pages  of  a  recently  published  form 
of  the  English  Bible,  which  in  some  of  its 
features  is  excellent,  but  in  many  respects 
will  be  astonishing,   not  to  say  repulsive. 


When  the  Revised  Version  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  it  was  discovered  that  the  word 
Sheol,  or  Hades,  was  often  substituted  for 
the  word  Hell,  it  was  at  once  bruited  that 
the  Revisers  had  expurgated  Hell  from  the 
Bible.  So  now,  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
work  referred  to,  not  a  few  will  bitterly 
cry,  "  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord! " 

As  a  'fair  sample  of  this  rendering  and 
representation  of  the  name  of  our  God,  the 
Third  Psalm  may  be  cited: 

0  JHVH,  how  many  are  my  foes ! 
Many  are  rising  against  me ! 

Many  are  they  who  say  of  me : 
For  him  is  no  help  in  his  God. 

But  thou  art  a  shield,  O  JHVH,  about  me ; 
My  pride ;  hence  I  hold  my  head  high. 

1  call  upon  JHVH  aloud, 

From  His  holy  mountain  He  answers. 

I  lay  me  down,  and  I  sleep ; 

I  awake,  for  JHVH  sustains  me. 
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I  fear  not  hundreds  of  thousands, 

Who  are  marshaled  on  all  sides  against  me. 

Arise,  O  JHVH  !   help  me,  my  God  ! 

Thou  shatterest  the  jaws  of  all  who  are  foes 

to  me. 
Thou  breakest  the  teeth  of  the  wicked. 

Victory  belongs  unto  JHVH. 
Bestow  on  Thy  people  Thy  blessing. 

Similarly  will  the  comforting  Twenty- 
third  read: 

JHVH  is  my  shepherd. 
And  the  Thirty-fourth: 

I  will  bless  JHVH  at  all  times. 

My  soul  shall  make  her  boast  in  JHVH. 

But  why  this  blasphemy  and  brutality! 
Upon  what  ground  can  be  justified  this 
heartless  mutilation  of  the  blessed  Word  of 
God? 

Upon  the  ground  that  truth  is  more  whole- 
some than  falsehood.  Salvation  can  be 
based  only  on  fact.  The  fact  so  chillingly 
laid  bare  above  is  due  to  the  following  his- 
tory. The  Hebrew  Bible,  like  all  early  He- 
brew literature,  when  first  written  con- 
tained only  the  consonants  of  the  words. 
We  are  wont  even  more  fully  to  condense 
words,  as  pkg.,  mnfg.,  mtg.,  etc. 

Thus  would  appear  the  Twenty-third: 

JHVH  S  M  SHPHRD,  I  SHLL  NT  WNT. 

Of  course  the  Hebrews  knew  perfectly 
well  what  vowels  to  insert  as  they  read. 
But  about  600  A.D.,  when  the  teachers 
among  them  feared  that  the  true  method  of 
pronouncing  their  language  might  be  for- 
gotten, the  vowel  sounds  began  to  be  rep- 
resented by  dots  and  dashes  in,  over  or  un- 
der the  letters.  Excepting  for  the  moment 
the  first  word,  that  Psalm  would  appear  in 
the  present  Hebrew  Bible: 

JHVH  iS  My  JbHePHeRD,  I  SHaLL  NoT 
WaNT. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  word,  called  the  un- 
pronounceable four-letter  word.  About  the 
time  of  the  Captivity  the  Hebrews  began 
to  regard  the  name  of  their  God,  JHVH, 
however  they  may  formerly  have  pro- 
nounced it,  as  far  too  sacred  to  speak. 
Hence,  whenever  they  saw  or  read  it,  they 
adopted  the*  plan  of  saying  the  word 
"Adona(i),"  or,  My  Lord,  for  and  instead 
of  it. 

To  illustrate,   we   may   suppose   that   100 


years  ago  our  language  was  written  without 
vowels.  Then  one  would  read  in  a  certain 
inscription  that: 

WSHNGTN  WS  TH  FTHR  F  HS  CNTR. 

Suppose  that  during  some  great  revival 
of  patriotism  his  name  should  become  so 
sacred  that  it  is  blasphemy  to  utter  it,  and 
that  upon  meeting  it  in  reading  we  should 
say  instead,  "  My  Master."  When,  later  yet, 
the  teachers  conclude  it  best  to  put  in  the 
vowels,  they  will  insert  in  all  the  other 
words  their  proper  vowels.  But  in  the  great 
and  sacred  name  they  will  insert  not  its 
proper  vowels,  but  those  rather  of  "  My 
Master,"  the  words  invariably  uttered  in  its 
stead. 

Thus  vocalized,  the  inscription  would  ap- 
pear: 

WySHaNGTeN  WaS  THe  FaTHeR  oF 
HiS  CouNTRy. 

Suppose  still  further  that  long  afterward 
the  Koreans  become  religiously  interested 
in  our  history  and  literature  and  learn  to 
read  our  records.  Very  innocently  would 
they  read,  think  and  speak  of  the  great 
Wyshangten  as  the  American  Saint,  in  sub- 
lime ignorance  that  that  group  of  letters  is 
made  up  of  the  consonants  of  "  Washing- 
ton "  and  the  vowels  of  "  My  Master."  The 
thing,  therefore,  is  no  word  or  name  at  all, 
but  a  hybrid,  having  no  conceivable  mean- 
ing. It  is  as  much  a  mongrel  as  was  the 
fellow  kneeling  before  Isaac,  of  whom  he 
said:  "The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the 
hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau." 

Similarly,  since  the  Captivity,  whenever 
the  Jew  saw  or  sees  the  consonants  of  the 
name  of  his  Deity,  JHVH,  he  always  says. 
"  aDoNa(i),"  which  means  My  Lord.  When 
throughout  the  Bible  they  put  in  signs  for 
the  vowels  at  the  time  before  named,  to  the 
consonants  of  this  sacred  Name  they  at- 
tached the  vowels  of  the  word  aDoNa— 
Lord,  which  is  ever  pronounced  in  its  stead. 
It  thus  appears  to  us  as  JeHoVaH.  But  it 
is  just  as  much  a  mongrel  as  would  be 
WySHaNGTeN,  and  our  blunder  is  as  great 
as  that  of  the  supposed  Korean.  Our 
little  kindergarten  Americans  would  laugh 
in  their  sleeves  upon  hearing  the  Korean 
feelingly  allude  to  our  Wyshangten,  and 
with   just   as   much   fitness   may   the   Jew 
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smile  aloud  when  he  hears  us  Christians 
speak  of  JeHoVaH! 

JHVH,  in  exactly  thai  form,  occurs  thou- 
sands of  times  in  the  Jew's  Synagogue 
Bible.  He  sacredly  and  superstitiously  re- 
frains from  pronouncing  it,  and  probably 
does  not  know  how  to  do  so.  Upon  coming 
to  it  he  says  instead,  My  Lord.  The  Greeks, 
Latins,  Germans  and  ourselves  have  gone 
even  further,  having  actually  cut  out  the 
sacred  Name,  and  printed  in  its  place  the 
word  Lord  in  large  and  small  capitals,  save 
in  the  five  places  in  our  English  Bible. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  print  the  difficulty 


just    as   it    is.   and    let   everyone   do  what  ho 

can  and  please  with  it. 

If  at  sight  of  the  JHVH  one  says  "The 
Lord,"  he  will  be  consciously  doing  just 
that  which  in  Ignorance  he  was  doing  be- 
fore. Or  he  may  listen  to  some  of  those 
who  are  searching  high  and  low  for  the  orig- 
inal vowels  which  went  with  the  letters 
JHVH,  and  may  choose  to  say  Jah-veh,  or, 
even  better,  Yah-we. 

Thankful  are  we,  however,  that  we  have 
learned  that  God  is  Love,  whatever  He  may 
have  been  called  in  ancient  days. 


PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES. 


BY  EDITH  WINGATE  RINDER. 


Than  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  whose 
death  the  artistic  world  in  every  country  is 
now  deploring,  few  artists  of  the  later  half 
of  this  century  can  be  said  to  have  exerted 


covered  with  drawings,  sketches  and  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  his  own  work.  The 
furniture  was  of  the  simplest;  a  big  table,  a 
few  armchairs  and  a  sofa.    Here,  in  ample 


a  wider  influence.  A  prince  in  art  himself,  dressing  gown,  with  sandaled  feet,  the  art- 
ist would  chat  in  the  early  morning  with 
any  friend  who  might  chance  to  look  in  upon 
him.  There  was  no  undue  asceticism  or 
severity;  on  the  contrary,  a  spirit  of  frank, 
genial  bonJwmmie  reigned  here,  a  kindliness 


he  has  long  represented  one  of  the  noblest 
traditions  of  French  art;  and  his  life  has 
been  in  keeping  with  his  work.  A  life  of  in- 
cessant labor  it  has  been;  dignified,  noble, 
austere,  a  life  of  toil,  a  life  of  dream.    Mag- 


nanimity may  well  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  and  indulgence  which  made  the  artist  ever 
man's  chief  characteristics,  yet  few  at  the  eager  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  in  dis- 
outset  of  their  career  had  a  fiercer  struggle  to  tress.  His  alert  intelligence,  his  swiftly 
uphold  their  ideal  against  the  assaults  of  sympathetic  appreciation  of  literature  and 
adverse  criticism.  Firm  in  the  faith  that  art  in  every  form,  rendered  him  a  delightful 
was  in  him,  bold  of  heart,  with  imagination  companion.  As  I  have  already  said,  mag- 
aflame,  he  pressed  forward  until,  conceding  nanimity  was  one  of  his  chief  characteris- 
no  whit  to  popular  taste,  he  came  by  patient  tics;  nevertheless  the  following  anecdote,  in 
and  untiring  effort  to  make  others  love  what  connection  with  a  famous  critic  long  since 


he  himself  cherished  above  all  things,  the 
beautiful  as  he  visioned  it.  Thereafter,  offi- 
cial art,  by  which  for  many  years  he  was 
unrecognized,  showered  honors  upon  him, 
and  the  voice  of  the  younger  generation  of 
French  artists  acclaimed  him,  on  the  death 
of  his  fellow-craftsman,  Meissonier,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Society  of  Fine  Arts, 
founded  in  large  part  by  his  efforts. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  Parisian 
home  of  the  painter  was  in  the  heart  of 
Montmartre— in  the  Place  Pigalle,  where,  in 
addition  to  a  large  studio,  he  had  a  couple  of 
rooms  and  nothing  more.    The  walls  were 


dead,  who  was  one  of  his  most  virulent  de- 
tractors, proves  that  in  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
this  virtue  had  its  healthy  human  limits. 
"  It  is  strange,'-  he  slyly  remarked  to  a 
friend  with  whom  he  was  chatting  one 
morning,  "that  I  should  always  chance  to 
have  my  hands  in  my  pockets  when  I  meet 
that  man." 

The  greater  part  of  his  work,  however, 
was  not  done  in  the  Place  Pigalle.  At  nine 
o'clock  each  morning  he  would*  set  out  for 
his  large  studio  outside  the  fortifications  at 
Neuilly,  and  there,  until  dusk,  he  would 
work   uninterruptedly,   pausing   only   for   a 
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brief  while  at  midday  to  eat  a  hasty  meal. 
The  story  of  his  romantic  attachment  for  the 
Princess  Canxuniene,  their  marriage  in  the 
early  spring  of -this  year,  her  long  and  pain- 
ful illness,  which  terminated  fatally  some 
two  months  ago,  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  here; 
but  undoubtedly  this  blow  to  his  domestic 
happiness,  all  too  brief,  hastened  the  paint- 
er's end.  Before  marriage  his  life  had  been 
made  up  to  an  extraordinarily  large  extent 
of  strenuous,  long-continued  work;  and  upon 
work  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  back  in  his 
time  of  sorrow.  A  criticism,  as  uncalled  for 
as  it  is  unjust,  has  been  made  within  the  last 
few  days  against  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  The 
Princess  Canzumene  craved  as  a  wedding 
gift  that  the  artist  should  for  a  short  six 
months  virtually  abandon  his  creative  work, 
take  that  breathing  space  which  should  fill 
him,  well  advanced  in  years  as  he  was,  with 
a  new  flood  of  life  and  ideas.  Because  he 
was  gladly  content  so  to  do,  he  has  been 
charged,  forsooth,  with  indifferentism  to  his 
art. 

Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  and  M.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  had  something  in  common.  Each 
was  a  torch-bearer  in  the  service  of  beauty, 
each  lived  in  a  dream  world,  ideal  and  re- 
mote, each  pursued  his  aim  unflinchingly. 
But  while  the  English  artist  sought  to  ex- 
press the  subtleties  of  the  mind  and  the  soul, 
the  nostalgia  for  the  impossible,  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  was  content  to  render  something 
a  shade  more  germane  to  every-day  life, 
something,  it  may  be,  less  subtle,  less  com- 
plex. In  the  pale,  melancholy  faces  of  Burne- 
Jones  we  discern  a  dreamy  remoteness  from 
human  life;  Puvis  de  Chavannes's  figures,  on 
the  other  hand,  often  possess  a  strong  vital- 
ity, as  firm  a  grip  on  life  as  is  consistent 
with  a  decorative  scheme.  In  particular 
cases  it  might,  of  course,  be  possible  to  prove 
the  opposite;  but  taking  the  work  of  the  two 
men  as  a  whole,  the  distinction  seems  to  be 
a  genuine  one.  Perhaps  no  picture  of  the 
French  artist  would  better  illustrate  our 
point  than  "Le  Cidre,"  painted  for  the  Muse- 
um of  Amiens,  a  building  whose  decoration 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  used  lovingly  to  say  is 
tout  de  ma  main.  This  delicately  distem- 
pered fresco  is  instinct  with  life,  with  the 
joy  of  living.  The  figures  move  cheerily 
round  the  press,  their  gladness  is  as  the  in- 


toxication of  the  juice  of  the  apple;  it  warms 
the  hearts  Of  all  the  workers,  and  makes 
them  forget  the  labor  <>f  turning  the  mill. 

Born  at  Lyons  in  1824, Puvis  de  Miavannes 
was  not  originally  Intended  for  an  artistic 
profession,  but  the  time  that  he  devoted  to 
the  study  of  engineering  was  aot  wholly  lost. 
It  helped  him  to  gain  some  of  that  precision 
of  expression,  that  clearness  and  scientific 
conciseness,  his  father's  chief  characteris- 
tics, which  were  so  invaluable  to  him  in 
after  life.  Three  months  spent  in  the  studio 
of  Henri  Scheffer,  a  still  shorter  time  in  the 
atelier  of  Couture,  convinced  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes of  the  necessity  of  going  direct  to 
nature,  of  attemping  to  see  through  no  eyes 
save  his  own.  These  brief  academic  experi- 
ences were  followed  by  a  prolonged  study  of 
the  old  Italian  masters;  and  of  these  days  in 
which  the  artist  first  began  to  love  and  to 
worship  his  art  he  ever  spoke  with  tender- 
ness. This  was  all  the  actual  training  which 
he  received,  but  for  the  ten  years,  1849  to 
1859,  the  artist  worked  unceasingly,  seeking 
ever  to  penetrate  to  the  unknown  and  myste- 
rious things  of  nature.  "  For  every  definite 
idea  there  exists  a  perfect  vehicle  of  expres- 
sion," he  was  wont  to  say;  and  the  aim  of 
his  life  was  so  to  clarify  and  perfect  his  pic- 
torial vehicle  that  it  might  be  capable  of 
rendering,  not  onty  accurately  as  to  form, 
but,  so  to  say,  atmospherically,  with  all  the 
lights  and  shadows,  the  finest  shades  of  sig- 
nificance, those  ideas  by  which  he  wTas  in- 
spired. 

Purely  decorative  painting  was  a  some- 
what later  development;  one,  moreover, 
which  he  adopted,  if  one  may  so  say,  by 
chance.  His  first  large  canvases,  "  Peace  " 
and  "  War,"  were  executed  not  for  any  defi- 
nite building,  but  primarily  for  his  own 
pleasure.  They  do  not  possess,  perhaps, 
that  rhythmic  harmony  of  grouping,  that  ad- 
mirable use  of  the  human  figure  as  a  symbol 
of  abstract  qualities  and  conceptions,  which 
characterized  his  after  work.  But  from  the 
moment  that  he  saw  these  pictures  in  their 
severe  setting  of  stone — for  the  architect  of 
the  just  completed  Amiens  Museum,  having 
been  commissioned  by  the  Government  to 
decorate  that  building,  called  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes to  his  aid— from  that  moment 
he    realized    the    part    that    painting    must 
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I  tiny  when  she  comes  to  the  aid  of 
architecture;  the  necessity  imposed  upon 
her  to  subordinate  or  emphasize  her 
color  according  to  the  needs  of  the  build- 
ing; in  a  word,  the  paramount  necessity,  not 
to  superimpose  a  foreign  idea,  but  so  to  knit 
together  architecture  and  painting  as  shall 
insure  a  result  of  a  rich,  clear,  beautiful 
whole.  The  servant  of  architecture  here,  he 
saw  that  painting  must  respect  her  lines, 
must,  in  fact,  be  subject  to  many  of  the  laws 
which  ruled  the  tapestry  workers  of  old. 
The  brilliant  coloring  associated  with  some 
of  the  artist's  first  cabinet  pictures,  to  be 
found,  too,  j'n  this  early  Amiens  work  to 
some  extent,  was  laid  aside  to  give  place  to 
the  soft  blues  and  grays,  the  subdued  tones 
that  give  exquisite  atmospheric  effects  to  all 
his  later  work.  This  was  a  milestone  inPuvis 
de  Chavannes's  career.  Henceforth  he 
worked  for  the  State.  From  Amiens  in  the 
north  to  busy  Marseilles  on  the  southern 
seaboard,  from  Lyons  to  Poitou,  there  radi- 
ated from  Paris,  the  central  home  of  his 
great  works  as  it  was  the  place  of  his  labors, 
one  triumphal  series  of  achievements,  the 
achievements  of  a  patriot  who  loved  that  his 
best  work  should  do  honor  to  the  country  of 
his  birth,  who  lived  in  large  part  to  enrich 
the  national  store  of  beautiful  things.  And 
it  was,  doubtless,  because  of  the  strong  sym- 
pathy and  close  connection  that  knit  the  art 
of  France  to  that  of  America  that  he  will- 
ingly accepted  the  commission  to  decorate 
the  Public  Library  of  Boston— an  undertak- 


ing which  makes  his  work  at  once  familiar 
and   widely  admired   in  America. 

The  big  basic  idea  upon  which  these  town 
decorations  are  founded  is  that  each  should 
express,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  the  history, 
as  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  place.  The 
artist's  desire  was  that  in  looking  at  these 
works  native-horn  folk  should  have  reawak- 
ened in  them  a  memory  of  some  heroic  inci- 
dent of  the  past,  or  have  vividly  recalled  the 
shaping  influence  that  nature,  her  rivers,  her 
woods,  her  seasons,  has  played  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  particular  city.  And  all 
this  in  so  simple  a  way  that  even  the  unlet- 
tered shall  be  moved  when  they  see.  In 
Poitiers,  the  Prankish  days  and  the  Sara- 
cenic invasion  relive  in  the  figures  of  Rade- 
gonda  and  Charles  Martel;  the  busy  Lyon- 
ese  find  rest  and  serenity  in  a  marvelous 
series  on  the  staircase  of  their  Museum, 
comprising  "  Le  Bois  Sacre,"  "  L'Inspiration 
Chretienne,"  "  La  Vision  Antique,"  "  Le 
Rhone,"  "  La  Saone;"  to  Marseilles  is  re- 
called her  Greek  origin;  and  at  Rouen  the 
visitor  may  see  the  island-studded  river,  at 
once  her  beauty  and  her  source  of  prosper- 
ity. Puvis  de  Chavannes's  work  in  Paris— 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  at  the  Sorbonne,  and, 
in  particular,  at  the  Pantheon,  where  St. 
Genevieve,  from  girlhood  to  old  age,  watches 
over  her  fair  city— is  too  well  known  in 
America,  as  elsewhere,  to  require  more  than 
passing  mention.  This  is  a  small  portion  of 
the  life  work  of  a  man  who  essentially  was 
one  of  nature's  aristocrats. 

London,  England. 


MAX    ALVARY. 


BY    E.     IREN^EUS    STEVENSON. 


Many  American  singers  have  we  found  of 
no  particular  merit,  not  in  fact  at  all  re- 
garded, until  European  audiences  have  made 
much  of  them  and  sent  them  flashing  back 
to  us  in  a  triumphant  fame.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  least  a  few  admirable  foreign 
artists  have  not  been  appreciated  duly  until 
our  New  World  of  listeners  has  discovered 
their  high  capabilities  and  anon  sped  them 
homeward  to  bright  Continental  careers 
that  probably  never  would  have  come  with- 
out the  Yankee  reclame. 

In  particular  our  "  great  seasons  "  of  opera 


in  German  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
(1883-84  to  1890-91)  built  up  some  wholly 
new  reputations  and  established  in  Ger- 
many, as  never  till  such  a  golden  septennate 
for  us  had  advanced,  the  merits  of  Anton 
Seidl,  of  Bremen,  as  a  Wagner  conductor, 
and  the  value  in  the  Wagnerian  Tetralogy  of 
three  remarkable  singers — Mme.  Lilli  Leh- 
mann,  a  Berlin  florid  soprano,  Max  Alvary,  a 
young  Rhenish  light  tenor,  and  Emil 
Fischer,  a  bass  of  not  unusual  note  from  the 
Styrian  Graz.  These,  along  with  others,  rose 
to  what  proved  the  call  of  fame  for  their 
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lives.  With  what  affection  were  they  re- 
garded! What  a  magical  splendor  shines 
over  the  stage  pictures  and  hours  of  music, 
that  their  noble,  artistic  seriousness  and 
enthusiasms,  their  voices  and  presences, 
filled  so  full  of  idealism  and  of  life  !  Those 
evenings  are  heard  by  memory  as  are 
few  others  so  remote.  Their  vistas  "  flash 
upon  that  inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  cf 
solitude."  In  particular,  Mr.  Alvary,  the 
"creator"  here  of  our  Adolar  111  "  Eury- 
anthe,"  of  Alvarez  in  •' Cortez,"  of  Merlin  in 
the  Goldmark  opera  so  named  (I  nearly 
had  written  the  "  creator  "  also  of  Assad  in 
Goldmark's  "  Queen  of  Sheba,"  so  effeotive 
was  he  in  that  fine  part)— of  our  Loge,  and, 
above  all  other  assumptions,  of  our  Siegfried, 
owed  his  after-successes  at  home  to  his  New 
York  opportunity.  He  began  his  work  here 
under  a  cloud— sick,  discouraged  and  ob- 
scure. In  a  year  or  so  all  was  altered.  He 
went  back  to  Germany  a  Eelden  tenor  of 
real  mark.  In  New  York  never  was  a  Wag- 
nerian or  any  other  sort  of  tenor  more 
whelmed  in  adulation,  made  more  a  personal 
as  well  as  a  stage  favorite.  He  left  us  in  1891. 
He  returned  to  us  last  for  a  part  of  a  season 
in  1895-96,  under  Mr.  Damrosch,  repeating  in 
a  measure  his  former  vogue  and  effectiveness. 
Then  came  rumors  of  his  ill-health  and 
half  retirement,  and  presently  grew  the  an- 
nouncement that  a  cruel  and  insidious  dis- 
ease was  breaking  his  career  and  life.  On 
Monday  last  a  message  to  me  by  a  private 
hand  announced  an  end  in  his  quiet  Thur- 
ingian  home — an  end  which  was  a  physical 
mercy  to  him  as  well  as  a  grief  to  those  who 
knew  best  an  honorable  and  amiable  man 
and  a  sincere  musical  artist. 

Mr.  Alvary  was  relatively  a  young  man. 
Had  he  been  spared  he  might  have  enjoyed 
an  even  wider  success.  His  voice,  however, 
was  not  wearing  well  (aside  from  his  gen- 
eral ill-health  as  a  cause),  and  his  presence 
had  lost  grace  and  youthful  vivacity.  Nor 
was  he  an  extraordinary  singer,  though 
many  thousands  of  his  admirers,  more  en- 
thusiastic than  discerning,  probably  thought 
so.  He  had  a  fine,  round,  firm  tenor,  of  wide 
and  even  compass  ana  great  "carrying,"  that 
only  needed  other  than  German  methods  to 
be  admirably  pure  and  true.  Such  school- 
ing,   due    help— even    from    Lamperti    and 


Julius  Stockhausen—  did  not  bestow  on  him. 
His  clear  diction,  (00.  was  not  free  from  a 
certain  hardness  and  from  intonations  that 
Germany  charged  to.  "American  accent." 
But  all  such  distinctions  made,  he  was  a  re- 
markable and  superior  German  singer,  an 
actor  of  fine  intellectuality,  a  presence  of 
wonderful  grace  and  beauty  on  the  stage, 
and  a  student  of  his  work  as  have  been  few 
men  that  I  have  met.  I  have  known 
him  to  study  day  and  night  over  how  a 
group  of  phrases  should  be  best  delivered, 
what  gestures  ought  to  accompany  a  single 
brief  incident  in  an  opera,  how  one  of  his 
costumes  should  be  effective  out  not  too  un- 
conventional. The  pros  and  cons  of  every- 
thing in  detail  he  considered.  Yet  he  was  no 
superficialist.  He  explored  Wagner's  intel- 
lectual meanings  as  Macready  or  Booth 
pondered  their  Shakespeare.  The  only  time 
I  remember  really  nearing  a  quarrel  with 
him  was  one  afternoon  in  a  Bavarian  fir- 
wood,  where,  sitting  under  a  tree  as  does 
Siegfried  in  the  painted  scene,  he  defined 
and  defended  certain  curious  and,  I  am 
sure,  illegitimate  notions  of  an  episode  in 
"  Tannhauser  "  with  delightful  intolerance 
of  crossing.  All  with  him  was  thought  and 
purpose. 

His  Adolar  was  superb,  but  his  Siegfried 
was  a  picture  that  we  shall  never  forget. 
Physically  the  part  suited  him  really  mar- 
velously.  It  was  a  personification  such  as 
Wagner  never  saw— ideal  in  its  spontaneity 
ana  personal  beauty.  Not  especially  a 
"  beauty-man  "  off  the  stage— at  least  not  so 
when  in  the  American  hight  of  his  career — 
Alvary  was  almost  an  ideal  of  Wagner's 
wild  lad  of  the  forest.  As  he  hammered 
Nothung  the  Sword  or  lay  on  his  back  and 
watched  the  Bi  d,  or  attacked  Fafner  the 
Dragon,  only  an  artist  of  finest  hand  could 
have  really  caught  all  that  he  looked.  He  is 
probably  to  remain  unapproached  in  his  type 
as  Siegfried  as  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  also 
untimely  taken,  has  remained  unap- 
proached as  Tristan.  He  was  always 
dramatic,  graceful,  un-selfconscious  in  his 
best  days,  as  Faust,  or  Adolar,  or  Walther; 
but  nothing  became  him  (not  even  his 
extremely  effective  Loge)  as  Siegfried.  Of 
late  years  his  bearing  grew  less  easy  and 
unaffected,  and  in  Tristan  he  was  never  a 
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pleasure.  But  always  in  his  finest  seasons 
lie  spoke  of  being  anxious  to  fall  into  picture 
rather  than  just  to  stand  out  in  it- to  l><-  a 
fair  part,  not  the  whole.  Many  greater 
operatic  artists  are  loss  troubled  as  well  as 
less  endowed. 

It  is  hardly  justifiable,  even  in  speaking  of 
the  dead,  to  set  forth  the  facts  of  private 
life.  But  doubtless  many  of  his  auditors  in 
the  past  do  not  yet  know  that  Mr.  Alvary 
(taking  a  fanciful  stage  name)  was  the  son 
of  the  eminent  painter  Andreas  Achenbach, 
the  doyen  of  the  once  esteemed  Dusseldorf 
school,  and  still  living;  and  that  the  career 


of  an  opera  Binger  came  Bomewnat  accl 
dentally.  The  tenor  had  been  1111  nn-hitect 
He  was  of  Borne  University  «>fl  1  u-.-i t ion.  and 
knew  orach  besides  his  music,  a  singularly 
simple,  cheerful  nature,  he  was  n  ^'ntleman 
in  every  pulsation  of  liis  warm  heart  His 
marriage  was  a  gracious  romance,  and  he 
leaves  to  mourn  him  a  most  devoted  and 
lovely  wife  and  a  family,  who  were  more  to 
him  than  all  the  world's  applause.  To  them, 
indeed,  his  going  means  "  O,  insupportable 
and  touching  loss  !  " 

New  York  City. 


GEOLOGY  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE  PARK.  I. 

BY    RALPH    S.     TARR, 
Professor  of  Physical  Geography  in  Cornell  University. 


While  the  Yellowstone  region  had  been 
visited,  and  accounts  of  its  wonders  had 
reached  the  ears  of  Eastern  people,  it  was 
not  until  1871  that  reliable  information  was 
obtained  concerning  its  wonders.  United 
States  Geologist  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  studied 
the  Park  region  in  that  year,  and  his  pub- 
lication of  results  at  once  aroused  interest. 


hight,  below  which  it  rushes  along  through 
a  canon  from  800  to  1,100  feet  in  depth.  The 
coloring  of  the  walls  of  the  Yellowstone 
Canon  is  probably  not  equaled  in  any  other 
valley  in  the  world. 

Besides  these  objects  of  interest,  the  park 
contains  not  less  than  4,000  hot  springs  and 
about  100  geysers.    This  combination  of  ob 


Mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Hayden  jects  of  interest  attracts  hundreds  of  tour- 
a  large  area  was  set  aside  by  act  of  Con-  ists  each  year.  Most  of  these  visitors  are 
gress  as  a  public  park.  This,  which  is  interested  to  learn  what  is  known  about  the 
known  as  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  cause  of  these  wonders,  and  yet  there  is 
has  an  area  of  3,344  square  miles,  and  lies  scarcely  an  account  to  which  they  can  go 
almost  entirely  within  the  State  of  Wyo-  for  this  information.  It  is  the  object  of  this 
ming.  Besides  the  Park  itself  there  is  a  paper  to  briefly  state  some  of  the  more  note- 
large  forest  reserve  contiguous  to  it.  worthy  features  and  discuss  the  possible  in- 

The    Yellowstone    Park    is    essentially    a  terpretations. 

broad  plateau,  averaging  about  eight  thou-  In    following    the    discussion    one    should 

sand  feet  in  elevation  and  almost  complete-  bear  in  mind  that  certain  important  facts, 

ly   surrounded   by   mountain   ranges   which  having  a   decided   bearing   upon   the  prob- 

reach  an  altitude  of  ten  or  eleven  thousand  lems,  are  hidden  from  view,   so  that  it  is 


feet.  The  Continental  Divide  crosses  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  Park,  the  head- 
waters of  the  Snake  River  being  on  the  Pa- 
cific side  and  the  Yellowstone,  Madison  and 
Gallatin,  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  on  the 
Atlantic  side.  The  course  of  the  Yellow- 
stone is  interrupted  by  the  large  and  beauti- 
ful Yellowstone  Lake,  7,741  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  Below  the  lake  the  river  has  two 
falls,   one   110   feet,   the   other  312   feet   in 


not  possible  to  prove  some  of  the  theories 
that  have  been  advanced.  It  might  be  more 
satisfactory,  but  far  less  scientific,  to  state 
one  of  the  theories  without  the  considera- 
tion of  the  others,  but  I  prefer  to  state  the 
case  as  it  stands,  carefully  discriminating 
between  fact  and  theory. 

In  the  first  place,  the  centers  of  some  of 
tne  mountains  bounding  the  park  represent 
the  crests  of  mountain  chains  raised  above 
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the  surface  as  far  back  as  the  Archean  time 
—that  is,  in  the  very  earliest  geological  pe- 
riod. The  proof  of  this  is  complete,  but 
too  technical  for  presentation  here.  These 
mountains  rose  above  the  ocean  as  moun- 
tainous Islands,  not  unlike  the  Indies  of  to- 
day, and  around  their  bases  deposits  of 
ocean  sediment  were  laid  down.  These  an- 
cient mountains  formed  a  part  of  the  skele- 
ton of  the  continent,  and  the  ocean  deposits 
became  the  connecting  tissue  when,  in  later 
ages,  they  were  uplifted  to  form  dry  land. 

Aside  from  these  general  features  there  was 
a  complex  history,  only  part  of  which  has 
been  deciphered  a  d  which  has  no  especial 
bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  Then 
there  came  that  mighty  unfolding  of  the 
western  regions,  which  began  in  late  Cre- 
taceous and  lasted  through  Tertiary  times, 
during  which  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the 
present  were  built  up  by  folding,  faulting 
and  volcanic  action.  Accompanying  this 
mountain  growth,  volcanoes  developed 
throughout  the  entire  Rockies,  and  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park  region  was  one  center  of 
marked  volcanic  activity. 

The  volcanic  history  has  been  exceedingly 
complex.  Numerous  cones  were  built,  and 
some,  as  Mount  Washburn  and  Mount  Sher- 
idan, are  visible  in  passing  through  the 
park.  Great  masses  of  lava  were  intruded 
into  the  rocks,  where  they  cooled  without 
reaching  the  surface.  Beds  of  volcanic  ash 
testify  to  violent  explosive  volcanic  activity 
also,  and  extensive  lava  flows  tell  of  repeat- 
ed eruptions  of  molten  lava. 

By  one  means  and  another  so  much  lava 
was  poured  out  from  the  several  vents  that 
old  land  surfaces  were  entirely  submerged 
beneath  the  lava  floods.  In  fact,  the  Park 
plateau,  over  which  the  stage  road  passes, 
is  built  up  to  its  present  level  by  these  im- 
mense lava  deposits.  Throughout  the  entire 
distance  traversed  the  road  scarcely  leaves 
the  lava  excepting  where  it  passes  over  the 
recent  deposits  made  by  the  hot  springs  or 
those  left  by  the  glaciers.  Vast  as  is  this 
development  of  lava  in  the  Park,  the  entire 
mass  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  total 
lava-covered  surface  of  the  remaining  part 
of  the  western  plateau  and  mountain  area. 

The  lava-flows  are  very  different  in  kind. 
There  is  some  basalt,  some  andesite  and  sev- 


eral other  varieties  of  igneous  rock;  but  by 
Car  the  most  abundant  of  the  lavas,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  latest  to  appear,  is  the  rhyo- 
lite.  It  is  upon  this  rock  that  the  stage  road 
passes  for  most  of  its  distance.  By  casual 
observation  one  may  readily  conclude  that 
the  numerous  varieties  of  rock  called  iliyu 
lite  are  very  different;  and  so  they  are  In 
appearance.  On  the  one  hand  we  find  the 
light  yellow  granular  rock  of  the  Golden 
Gate  and  varicolored,  decayed  rhyolite  of 
the  Yellowstone  Canon;  on  the  other,  the 
black  massive  natural  glass,  or  obsidian,  of 
Obsidian  Cliff.  There  are  other  differences, 
too;  in  some  of  the  cliffs  one  may  see  a  dis- 
tinct banding  caused  by  flowing  when  the 
lava  was  in  a  pasty  condition,  before  it  had 
finally  cooled;  in  others  there  are  rounded 
balls  of  lighter  color,  often  pink,  set  in  the 
black  glassy  ground  mass.  These  are 
known  as  spherulites,  or,  when  hollow,  as 
lithophysse.  Then,  too,  there  is  red  obsid- 
ian, and  in  fact  a  great  variety  of  texture 
and  color;  but  all  of  these  different  varieties 
came  from  the  same  vents,  and  all  are  es- 
sentially the  same  in  chemical  composition, 
tho  varying  greatly  as  a  result  of  variations 
in  rate  and  conditions  of  cooling. 

When  the  volcanic  activity  had  about 
ceased  there  came  a  change  in  climate,  and 
the  high  mountain  peaks  became  en- 
veloped in  great  snowfields,  from  which  pro- 
truded valley  glacier  tongues  down  the 
mountain  valleys.  This  was  during  the 
Glacial  Period  when  Northeastern  United 
States  was  enveloped  in  an  immense 
continental  ice  sheet,  which  reached  as  far 
south  as  the  city  of  New  York.  The  area 
enveloped  in  ice  in  the  Yellowstone  region 
gradually  increased  until  nearly  the  entire 
Park  area  was  covered,  forming  one  of  the 
largest  glacier  centers  in  the  Rockies. 

Evidence  of  this  ice  presence  is  abundant. 
The  rhyolite  and  other  rocks  are  smoothed 
and  scratched  by  its  passage  over  them,  and 
transported  blocks  of  foreign  bowlders  rest 
on  the  rhyolite.  One  of  the  best  illustra- 
tions of  this  is  the  very  large  granite  bowl- 
der standing  by  the  side  of  the  road  to  In- 
spiration Point,  almost  on  the  brink  of  the 
Yellowstone  Canon.  Besides  this  evidence, 
there  are  extensive  moraines  and  other  gla- 
cial deposits  in  many  of  the  valleys,  and 
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numoroiis  tiny  lakes  dammed  by  glacially 
transported  material.  On  the  stage  road, 
just  as  one  leaves  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  Hotel,  and  again  in  the  Hayden 
Valley,  are  excellent  illustrations  of  these 
glacial  deposits;  but  similar  instances  are 
seen  every  here  and  there  along  the  road. 

At  present,  with  the  change  of  climate 
from  arctic  to  temperate,  the  glaciers  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States,  tho 
some  small  ones  still  linger  in  the  high  and 
shady  valleys  of  some  of  the  larger  northern 
ranges,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Tetons,  of 
which  one  gets  a  glimpse  from  the  road  in 
one  place.  Another  place  where  tiny  gla- 
ciers still  linger  is  in  the  Absaroka  range  of 
the  Park. 

This  varied  history  is  succeeded  by  an- 
other condition,  that  of  hot  spring  develop- 
ment, for  which  the  Park  is  noted  above  all 
other  regions  in  the  world.  There  are  two 
other  places  where  true  geysers  are  devel- 
oped—one in  New  Zealand,  the  other  in  Ice- 
land; but  the  Yellowstone  surpasses  them 
both  in  number  and  grandeur  of  active  gey- 
sers, as  well  as  in  variety  of  hot  springs. 

Just  when  the  hot  springs  began  to  de- 
velop cannot  now  be  told;  but  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  some  activity  before  the  gla- 
cial period,  for  glacially  transported  bowl- 
ders are  found  on  Terrace  Mountain,  a  hot 
spring  deposit  near  Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 
to  which  they  were  carried  from  the  Gallatin 
range,  fifteen  miles  distant.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  there  was  hot  spring  development 
during  the  entire  period  of  volcanic  activity, 
altho,  so  far  as  direct  evidence  goes  to 
show,  the  most  marked  development  of  hot 
springs  and  geysers  has  been  post-glacial. 
The  extent  of  the  deposits  from  these  hot 
springs  proves  that  they  have  long  been  in 
active  operation;  and  there  is  also  evidence 
that  their  activity  is  diminishing. 

Among  the  questions  that  come  to  the 
mind  of  the  thinking  visitor  to  the  Park  is 
the  query  why  there  are  so  many  geysers 
and  hot  springs  in  this  particular  region. 
This  is  the  largest  question  that  can  be 
asked  concerning  the  thermal  activity. 
The  answer  is  not  at  hand,  altho  hypotheses 
are  not  wanting.    There  are,  however,  some 


facts  that  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
this  question. 

In  the  first  place,  with  unimportant  excep- 
tions, the  various  vents  are  directly  asso- 
ciated with  the  rhyolite,  which  is  the  most 
extensive  and  the  latest  of  the  lavas.  Those 
springs  that  are  not  in  the  midst  of  the 
rhyolite  are  so  near  that  one  may  believe 
them  to  be  connected  with  it. 

The  second  fact  is  that  the  majority  of 
the  vents  are  arranged  along  a  line  extend- 
ing from  below  the  Shoshone  geyser  basin, 
at  the  head  of  Shoshone  Lake,  northward  to 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  Elsewhere  there 
are  less  important  thermal  springs  less  eas- 
ily arranged  in  lines,  tho  it  would  be 
possible  to  connect  most  of  them  by  drawing 
a  series  of  straight  lines. 

Another  fact  is  that  the  rhyolite  is  often 
deeply  disintegrated,  especially  near  the 
thermal  springs.  One  sees  evidence  of  dis- 
integration in  many  places,  tho  nowhere  is 
it  better  shown  than  in  the  Yellowstone 
Canon,  where  disintegration  has  extended 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  on  the  sides 
of  which  hot  springs  and  steam  jets  may 
yet  be  seen. 

This  decay  has  an  important  influence 
upon  the  hot  waters,  which  are  exceedingly 
variable  in  chemical  composition.  Those  of 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  are  calcareous  and 
are  depositing  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  form 
of  beautiful  dendritic  travertine.  The  com- 
position of  these  waters  is  no  doubt  in- 
fluenced by  the  limestone  beds  which  occur 
near  the  springs. 

In  other  places  the  water  and  steam  are 
acidic,  and  then  deposits  of  alum,  sulphur, 
etc.,  are  made;  but  most  of  the  waters  of 
the  Park  are  alkaline  and  bear  silica  in 
solution.  The  geyser  deposits  and  the  "for- 
mations" about  most  of  the  hot  springs  are 
deposits  of  silica  known  as  siliceous  sinter. 
These  waters  contain  many  other  minerals 
in  solution.  For  instance,  arsenic  salts  are 
present  in  most  of  them,  the  percentage  o'f 
arsenic  in  some  being  as  large  as  25  per 
cent,  of  the  total  mineral  impurity.  The 
presence  of  this  substance  is  often  apparent 
in  yellow  and  red  deposits  of  arsenic  salts 
within  the  orifices  of  the  springs. 
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OUR    BOOK    NUMBER. 

This  Dumber  of  The  Independent  presents 
a  classified  selection  of  the  best  books  pub- 
lished during  the  twelve  months  past. 

Foreign  books,  strictly  scientific,  and  tech- 
nical wbrks  will  be  named  in  it  very  *arely 
and  only  as  they  are  believed  to  have  merits 
which  give  them  exceptional  importance  for 
general  readers. 

It  is  our  custom  to  devote  an  entire  number 
In  the  month  of  August  to  Education.  Books 
coming  under  that  head  are  therefore 
omitted  in  this  summary,  as  having  been 
sufficiently  noticed  before. 

Holiday  books,  juvenile  works  and  liter- 
ature of  that  general  class  will  be  reserved 
for  the  Holiday  Number  in  December. 

In  preparing  the  present  lists  we  have  had 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  interests  of  our 
readers  constantly  in  view,  and  endeavored 
to  name  and  characterize  the  books  in  each 
department  of  literature  which  would  be 
most  likely  to  be  useful  to  them.  We  have 
not  been  over  strict  in  drawing  the  limits  as 
to  time  or  date  of  publication,  nor  have  we 
cared  to  insist  too  strongly  on  the  standard 
of  literary  merit.  Works  of  great  value 
which  are  issuing  slowly  from  the  press, 
one  volume  perhaps  a  year,  may  be  named 
again  in  this  number  as  if  they  had  never 
been  noticed  before.  Works  completed  this 
year  are  also  in  several  cases  noted  again. 
New  editions  are  not  introduced,  except  in 
cases  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for 
mention  under  the  special  title  of  "  New 
Editions." 

So  far  as  the  space  at  our  command  al- 
lows we  have  added  brief  notes  to  character- 
ize the  works  named  and  indicate  what  they 
are  particularly  good  for.  As  to  the  general 
scope  and  completeness  of  our  selection  we 
speak  modestly.  It  is  far  from  being 
a  complete  selection  even  on  our  own 
principles.  In  our  limits  and  conditions  it 
could  not  be.  But  we  have  sifted  the  pub- 
lications of  the  year  and  culled  from  them  a 
list  which,  as  examined  in  detail,  will,  we 
believe,  bear  out  what  is  said  of  each  work 


noted  in  it,  while  as  a  whole  it  is  neither  so 
large  as  to  be  unwieldy,  nor  so  limited  01 
critical  as  to  contain  little  or  nothing  whict 
is  likely  to  be  available  to  ordinary  readers. 


SYSTEMATIC    THEOLOGY    AND    CHRIS- 
TIAN HISTORY. 

Systematic  Theology.  By  Robert  Verrell 
Foster,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Cumberland 
Theological  Seminary,  Lebanon,  Tenn.  (Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  $3.00.)  The  most  elaborate 
work  on  Systematic  Theology  published  during 
the  year.  It  covers  the  whole  ground  in  one  vol- 
ume. No  attempt  is  made  in  the  work  at  specu- 
lative reconstruction.  The  Evangelical  faith 
is  presented  in  a  fairly  progressive,  rational, 
but  not  rationalistic  form,  in  clear,  vigorous  and 
condensed  English,  and  generally  in  very  sensi- 
ble terms. 

Encyclopedia  of  Sacred  Theology  :  Its 
Principles.  By  Abraham  Kuyper,  D.D.,  Free 
University,  Amsterdam.  Translated  from  the 
Dutch  by  Rev.  J.  Hendrik  De  Vries,  M.A. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  Benjamin 
B.  Warfield,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $4.00.) 
A  masterful  exposition  of  the  standards  of 
Calvinism,  well  translated  from  the  Dutch 
original  in  Three  Volumes,  of  which  the  pres- 
ent is  Vol.  II  entire  and  the  first  fifty-three 
pages  of  Vol.  I.  As  a  whole  the  work  is  in- 
tended to  review  the  entire  development  of  The- 
ology from  a  Calvinistic  point  of  view.  This 
volume  is  the  general  part,  and  as  such  dis- 
cusses all  those  vital  questions  of  principles, 
methods  organism,  history,  etc.,  which  theology 
as  a  science  embraces. 

What  the  Blble  Teaches.  A  Thorough 
and  Comprehensive  Study  of  All  the  Bible  Has 
to  Say  Concerning  the  Great  Doctrines  of 
Which  It  Treats.  By  R.  A.  Torrey,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Bible  Institute,  Chicago.  (Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.  8vo,  pp.  535.  $2.50.)  A 
good,  popular  manual  of  the  Biblical  Teaching 
for  the  use,  study  and  training  of  Christian 
Evangelical  workers  among  the  people. 

Biblical  Apocalyptics.  A  Study  of  the 
Most  Notable  Revelations  of  God  and  Christ 
in    the    Canonical    Scriptures.     By    Milton    S. 

Terry,   D.D..  Professor  in  the  Garrett  Biblical 
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Institute.  (Eaton  &  Mains.  $3.00.)  Pro- 
fessor Terry  is  a  thorough  worker  and  a  critical 
scholar.  1I<>  has  taken  up  the  subject  of  Apoc- 
alyptics  in  this  volume  and  carried  it  through 
on  a  very  exhaustive  plan.  The  author's  crit- 
ical position  may  be  gathered  from  his  remark 
in  the  Preface : 

'•  To  me  it  is  a  pitiable  spectacle  to  behold  de- 
vout and  learned  men  wasting  their  energy  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  traditional  theory  of  such  books 
as  Genesis  and  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  as  if  the  divine 
purpose  and  sole  value  of  those  Scriptures  must 
needs  rest  upon  a  questionable  hypothesis  of  their 
human  authorship." 

The  Prudential  Order  of  the  World.  By 
Alexander  Bahnain  Bruce,  D.D.,  Professor  in 
the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $2.00.)  The  Gifford  Lec- 
tures for  1897.  Lecture  III,  on  "  Theistic  In- 
ferences from  Man's  Place  in  the  Universe," 
is  a  cogent  piece  of  reasoning.  The  lecture 
on  "Non-Moral  Deity,  or  the  Gods  of  Modern 
Pessimism,."  is  particularly  pungent  and  telling. 
The  lecture  on  "Providence  in  Industrial  Life" 
strikes  the  heart  of  the  subject. 

St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christ.  By  the. 
Rev.  David  Somerville.  The  Sixteenth  Course 
of  Cunningham  Lectures,  suggested  by  Dr.  C.  A. 
Gordon's  remark  that  "all  things  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  world  is  getting  ready  for  a  new 
conception  of  Christ."  The  lectures  are  crowd- 
ed with  allusions  to  the  best  theological  thought 
of  the  day,  fertile,  stimulating  and  worthy  to 
bring  the  mind  of  the  Church  nearer  to  Christ 
as  presented  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 

Ministerial  Priesthood.  By  R.  C.  Mober- 
ly,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theol- 
ogy, Oxford.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $4.00.) 
Much  the  ablest  recent  defense  of  the  sacra- 
mentarian  or  priestly  view  of  the  Christian 
ministry. 

Studies  in  the  Mind  of  Christ.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Adamson,  B.D.  (Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.50.)  One  of 
those  cautious  re-studies  of  the  revelation  of 
the  mind  of  Christ  which  have  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  new  interest  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation. 

The  Incarnate  Saviour.  A  Life  of  Jesus 
Christ.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll, 
LL.D.,  Editor  of  the  "  Expositor."  Not  nega- 
tive and  critical.  Presents  the  positive  con- 
tents of  the  Savior's  life  and  in  a  way  to  leave 
the  divine  image  of  the  God-man  imprinted  on 
the  heart. 

Scientific  Aspects  of  Christian  Evi- 
dences.    By  G.  Frederick   Wright,  D.D.,   LL. 


I).,  luthor  of  "The  Ice  Age  in  America.'"  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50.)  An  exposition  of  the 
evidential  value  of  the  results  and  methods  of 
science,  which  has  not  always  been  recognized  by 
the  average  theologian. 

Christian:  Institutions.  By  Alexander  V. 
G.  Allen,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $2.50.)  The  author's  point  in 
this  volume  is  that  Christian  institutions  are  a 
mirror  which  reflects  the  age,  the  life,  the  faith, 
the  realities  amid  which  they  rose. 

The  Ritschlian  Theology  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Faith.  By  James  Orr,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  United  Presbyterian  College,  Edin- 
burgh. (Thomas  Whittaker.  75  cents.)  A 
capital  theological  critique,  of  so  much  merit  in 
the  analysis  of  the  facts  of  Ritschl's  life  and  the 
development  of  his  opinions  that  it  should  clear 
the  more  or  less  foggy  atmosphere  which  has 
formed  around  him  and  his  theology. 

The  Conception  of  God.  By  Josiah  Royce, 
of  Harvard;  Joseph  he  Conte  and  G.  H.  Hew- 
ison,  University  of  California,  and  Professor  S. 
E.  Mezer,  University  of  Texas.  (Macmillan 
&  Co.  $1.75.)  This  book  is  a  model  of  calm, 
judicious,  respectful,  polemic  writing.  The 
reader  closes  it  with  the  impression  that  he  has 
been  in  good  company  and  has  received  number- 
less suggestions  toward  a  better  understanding 
of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  human  mind 
may  develop  those  "vital  principles  of  all  per- 
sonality," the  conception  of  God  and  the  idea 
of  freedom. 

The  Christ  of  History  and  of  Experience. 
The  Kerr  Lectures  for  1897.  By  the  Rev. 
David  W.  Forrest,  M.A.,  Glasgow.  (Imported 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $4.20.)  The  key- 
note of  this  excellent  series  is  that  Christianity 
took  its  rise  not  in  musings,  but  in  real  events, 
real  experiences  and  real  life  histories. 

Christian  Aspects  of  Life.  By  Brooke 
Foss  Westcott,  Bishop  of  Durham.  (The  Mac- 
millan Co.  $2.00.)  An  ideal  book  for  Sunday 
reading  in  a  refined  family,  full  of  the  mellow 
richness  and  charm  which  characterize  the 
Bishop  of  Durham. 

Common  Sense  Christianity.  Being  Many 
of  the  "Congregationalist"  Articles  of  Alonzo 
Hall  Quint,  D.D.  Selected  and  arranged. 
(The  Pilgrim  Press.  $1.50.)  A  collection  of 
practical  cases  in  which  Dr.  Quint's  common- 
sense  casuistry  rises  to  the  highest  plane  of 
judgment  and  knowledge. 

Divine  Immanence.  An  Essay  on  the  Spir- 
itual Significance  of  Matter.     By  J.  R.  Illing- 
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worth.  (The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.50.)  A  theo- 
logian of  great  ingenuity,  who  thinks  on  solid 
lines  and  makes  solid  points.  His  view  of  real- 
ity as  having  its  basis  in  personality  and  of  the 
Incarnation  as  redemptive  are  examples  of  vig- 
orous and  inspiring  thinking,  and  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  present  volume. 

Christ  in  the  Daily  Meal.  By  Norman 
Fox,  D.D.  (Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert.  75 
cents.)  A  very  radical  view  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, which  ends  in  the  conclusion  that  every 
meal  eaten  with  thanksgiving  and  faith  is  an 
act  of  communion.  The  distinct  value  of  the 
institutional  celebration  is  maintained. 

A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apos- 
toltc  Age.  By  Arthur  Cushman  McGiffert, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.50. ) 
The  fifth  volume  of  the  "International  Theo- 
logical Library-"  For  a  work  of  such  wide 
learning  and  critical  accuracy,  and  which  deals 
with  so  many  difficult  and  abstruse  problems  of 
Christian 'history,  this  is  remarkably  readable. 
The  author's  assumption  that  the  actors  in  the 
history,  unlike  all  other  men  of  their  genera- 
tion, were  more  or  less  constantly  and  directly 
under  the  influence  of  a  personal  revelation 
raises  the  book  wholly  above  the  taint  of  ration- 
alism. The  disappointment,  not  to  say  aston- 
ishment, of  the  volume,  is  the  argument  against 
Luke's  authorship  of  Acts.  Per  contra,  the  de- 
fense of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Colos- 
sians  shows  Dr.  McGiffert  at  his  best. 

Documentary  History  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Adjacent  States.  (Board  of  Publication 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North 
America,  Philadelphia.  $3.50.)  The  Jubilee 
Memorial  Volume  of  the  Lutheran  Ministerium 
or  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  in  commemoration 
of  its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary.  A 
very  important  and  noble  memorial. 

A  History  of  the  Baptists  in  the  Middle 
States.  By  Henry  C.  Vedder,  Professor  of 
Church  History  in  Crozer  Theological  Sem- 
inary. (American  Baptist  Pub.  Soc,  Phila- 
delphia. $1.25.)  Written  on  the  basis  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  original  material  and 
exploration  of  a  new  field.  * 

History  of  Early  Christian  Literature 
in  the  First  Three  Centuries.  By  Dr.  Gus- 
tav  Kriiger,  Giessen.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  R.  Gillett,  Librarian  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  With  Corrections  and  Addi- 
tions by  the  Author.  (Macmillan  Co.  $2.00.) 
A  useful  and  welcome  contribution  to  the  man- 


uals of  theological  science,  well  translated,  and 
with  some  exercise  of  a  commendable  boldness 
on  the  translator's  part  in  the  occasional  correc- 
tion of  the  author. 

The  Cross  in  Tradition,  History  and  Akt. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.)  A  beautiful  volume, 
poorly  edited,  but  rich  in  curious  bits  on  the 
mysteries  of  religious  art. 

Anti-Christ.  Ernest  Rcnan.  Translated 
and  edited  by  Joseph  Henry  Allen,  Late  Lec- 
turer in  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Harvard. 
(Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.  $2.50.)  Renan's 
brilliant  identification  of  Nero  as  the  "Anti- 
christ "  of  the  Apocalypse,  presented  in  English 
dress. 

The  Negro  and  the  White  Man.  By 
Bishop  W.  J.  Gaines,  D.D.  (A.  M.  E.  Pub- 
lishing House,  631  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia. 
$1.00.)  Presbyterianism :  Its  Relation  to  the 
Negro.  By  Matthew  Anderson,  A.M.  (John 
McGill,  White  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  $1.25.) 
Two  good  books  for  one  who  is  keeping  watch 
of  the  development  of  the  negro  problem. 

BIBLICAL    COMMENTARY    AND    CRITI- 
CISM. 

History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments; 
or,  Israel  and  the  Nations.  By  Jas.  F.  Mc- 
Curdy,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  University  College, 
Toronto.  Macmillan  Company.  $3.00  per 
vol.)  Two  volumes  are  now  published  and  the 
third  is  understood  to  be  well  advanced.  The 
second  volume  comes  down  to  the  fall  of  Nin- 
eveh. Professor  McCurdy  has  been  engaged  in 
these  studies  for  years.  His  opinions  are  al- 
ways thoughtful  and  his  combinations  reasona- 
ble. He  writes  soberly  and  reverently,  with  no 
attempt  to  startle  with  novelties,  no  dashing 
criticism  nor  love  of  paradox,  but  with  steady, 
patient  consideration  of  the  evidence.  He  does 
not  always  command  our  assent,  but  his  book 
is  one  of  much  merit  and  sterling  worth. 

The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  A  New  English  Translation, 
with  Explanatory  Notes  and  Pictorial  Il- 
lustrations: Edited  by  Paul  Haupt,  Profes- 
sor in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  and 
with  the  Assistance  of  Numerous  Other  Schol- 
ars in  England  and  America.  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.)  This  is  the  long-expected  polychrome 
Bible  in  English,  or,  as  the  editor  himself  named 
it,  the  "Rainbow*'  Bible.  It  is  based  on  the 
revised  Hebrew  text,  and  indicates  the  assumed 
differences  of  authorship  by  differences  of  color 
on  the  page.  The  edition  is  a  boon  to  the 
English  reader,  who  will  find  in  this  series  of 
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square  volumes  the  result!  of  the  freshest  crit- 
ical conclusions  as  to  the  Old  Testament. 

Introduction  to  the  Masoretico-Cki  1 
ical  Edition  of  tiik  Hebrew  Bible.  li y 
Christian  D.  Oinsburg,  LL.D.  (Published  by 
the  Trinitarian  Bible  Soc,  25  New  Oxford  St., 
London.)  Intended  as  a  companion  to  the 
Masoretico-critical  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible ; 
but  can  be  used  by  any  student  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

Genesis  Critically  and  Exegetically  Ex- 
amined. By  Dr.  A.  Dillman,  Late  Professor  in 
Berlin.  Translated  from  the  Last  Edition  by 
William  B.  Stevenson,  B.D.,  Assist.  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  Edinburgh  University.  (Imported 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Two  vols.  $6.00.) 
A  good  presentation  in  English  of  Dillman's 
great  work  in  the  final  edition,  on  which  he  had 
expended  all  his  erudition  and  pains  to  make  it 
the  standard  work,  and  into  which  he  had,  in 
this  final  revision,  incorporated  the  latest  re- 
sults of  Oriental  study,  Assyriology  and  Egypt- 
ology. 

Isaiah  :  A  Study  of  Chapters  I-XII.  By 
H.  G.  Mitchell,  Professor  in  Boston  University. 
(T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $2.00.)  The  favorable 
reception  of  Professor  Mitchell's  "Amos"  has 
borne  fruit  in  this  larger  work  on  Isaiah.  His 
position  is  an  independent  one.  He  neither  va- 
ries from  conservatives  like  Delitsch  nor  accepts 
advanced  conclusions  without  careful  restate- 
ment. He  concedes  additions  to  the  first  twelve 
chapters,  but  maintains  that  they  are  not  cor- 
ruptions, but  sincerely,  divinely  directed  at- 
tempts to  adapt  Isaiah  to  new  situations. 

The  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch.  Trans- 
lated and  Arranged  in  Chronological  Order.  By 
W.  E.  Addis,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.)  The  entire  Hexateuch 
is  now  complete  in  this  edition.  It  is  printed  in 
differential  type  on  much  the  same  plan  as  that 
of  the  so-called  "Polychrome,"  but  not  so  effect- 
ively carried  out. 

The  Veracity  of  the  Hexateuch.  By 
Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  LL.D,  ex-President  of  Dart- 
mouth. Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  $1.50.)  The 
conservative  side  of  the  Hexateuch  question  pre- 
sented on  the  general  points,  principles  and  as- 
pects of  the  case. 

Praxis  in  Manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament. By  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Sitterley, 
Professor  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 
(Eaton  &  Mains.  $1.00.) A  useful  exposition 
of  the  mechanical  and  literary  processes  in- 
volved in  the  production  and  preservation  of  the 
biblical  MSS. 


The  Expositor's  Greek  Testament.  Ed 
ited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  D.  It. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $7.50.)  This  commen- 
tary is  designed  to  be  for  the  coming  generation 
of  New  Testament  students  what  Dean  Alford's 
was  for  the  last. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  to 
Philemon.  By  the  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent, 
D.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $2.00.)  This  commentary 
and  Dr.  Abbott's  on  Ephesians  and  Colossians 
belong  in  the  International  series  and  present 
the  ripest  and  best  results  of  recent  scholar 
ship. 

Here  and  There  in  the  Greek  New  Tls 
tament.  By  L.  S.  Potwin,  Professor  Adelbcrt 
College,  Western  Reserve  University.  (Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.  $1.00.)  A  fine  example  of 
the  modesty  combined  with  the  reality  of  learn- 
ing. 

PRACTICAL     AND     HISTORICAL     RE 
LIGION. 

A  History  of  American  Christianity.  By 
Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon.  (The  Christian  Lit- 
erature Co.  $2.00.)  Full  of  ideas  and  rich 
reading.  The  author  was  able  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  ordinary  view  of  American 
Christianity  as  a  denominational  mosaic  and  to 
rise  into  a  higher  freedom,  where  he  traces  its 
organic  unities  and  vitalities.  It  is  written 
with  a  frank  boldness  which  no  other  writer  has 
ventured  to  use.  It  expresses  the  author's  con- 
ception to  a  nicety,  and  with  a  deft  literary 
workmanship  which  any  writer  of  English 
might  envy.  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  first  work 
of  the  kind  of  which  we  can  say  that  in  it  every 
part  of  the  American  Church  comes  to  its  own, 
and  that,  too,  by  a  method  of  full,  frank,  free 
and  independent  treatment. 

Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress. 
A  Sociological  Study  of  Foreign  Missions.  By 
James  S.  Dennis,  D.D.  (Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.  $2.50.)  A  first-rate  manual,  which  takes 
a  long  step  toward  a  science  of  missions.  It  is 
broad,  accurate  and  exhaustive  in  its  collection 
of  facts,  and  sound  in  the  interpretation  and 
theory  built  on  them.  It  represents  the  best 
and  broadest  results  of  missions  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

A  Concise  History  of  Missions.  By  Ed- 
win Munsell  Bliss,  D.D.  (Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  75  cents.)  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
this  hand-book  could  be  improved,  and  no  easier 
to  find  that  anything  of  importance  has  been 
omitted  in  its  brief  survey.       In  short,  it  is  as 
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near  an  approach  to  the  ideal  hand-book  of  mis- 
sions as  we  are  likely  to  have. 

The  GBOWTH  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  By 
Sidney  L.  Gulick,  M.A.,  Missionary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hoard  in  Japan.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany. $1.50.)  A  broad  but  vigorously  statis- 
1  ical  review  of  the  progress  of  Christian  missions 
and  very  encouraging  in  its  conclusions. 

A  Life  for  Africa.  A  Biography  of  the 
Rev.  Adolphus  C.  Good,  Ph.D.,  American  Mis- 
sionary in  Equatorial  West  Africa.  By  Ellen 
C.  Parsons,  Editor  of  "  Women's  Work  for 
Women."  Not  easy  to  overpraise  this  book. 
Healthy,  stimulating,  right  manly,  Christian 
and  enlarging  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the 
heart. 

The  Christian  Pastor  and  the  Working 
Church.  By  Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.)  A  good 
and  useful  book  written  in  business-like,  vital 
English. 

A  National  Church.  By  William  Reed 
Huntington,  Rector  of  Grace  Church.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $1.00.)  "The  Bedell  Lec- 
tures for  1897."  They  present  in  the  gentlest, 
most  persuasive  and  most  liberal  way  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington's plea  for  a  national  church. 

The  Silence  of  God.  By  Robert  Anderson, 
G.B.,  LL.D.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the 
London  Police.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
A  very  thoughtful,  appreciative  and  helpful  dis- 
cussion of  the  dark  things  of  nature,  life  and 
Providence  by  one  who  has  felt  deeply  the  pain 
and  pathos  of  the  silent  heavens,  and  who  enters 
on  the  discussion  with  enough  sympathy  for  the 
skeptical  argument  to  measure  its  strength, 
to  test  futile  replies,  and  to  strengthen  the  arm 
he  extends  to  the  doifbter. 

The  Ideal  Life.  Addresses  hitherto  unpub- 
lished. By  Henry  Drummond.  (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  $1.50.)  A  book  of  great  charm,  to  say 
nothing  of  Dr.  Nicoll's  tribute  of  admiration 
and  Ian  Maclaren's  flow  of  affectionate  recollec- 
tion in  the  introduction. 

The  Clerical  Life.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  Friendly  counsel  was  never  adminis- 
tered in  better  form  than  in  this  series  of  open 
Letters  to  Ministers,  by  John  Watson,  D.D., 
Prof.  Marcus  Dods,  Principal  T.  C.  Edwards, 
Prof.  James  Denney,  J.  H.  Darlow,  T.  G.  Selby, 
W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  and  J.  T.  Stoddart. 

The  Mohammedan  Controversy.  Biog- 
raphies of  Mohammed.  Springer  on  Tradition, 
The  Indian  Liturgy  and  the  Psalter.  By  Sir 
William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.  (Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.       $3.00.)        A  strong  book  on 


the  Mohammedan    controversy    by    one    of    the 
strongest  living  authorities. 

The  Twentieth  Century  City.  By  the 
Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  D.D.  (The  Baker  Taylor 
Company.  50  cents.)  A  bright  and  effective 
piece  of  work  developed  on  the  lines  of  thought 
which  were  so  effective  in  "  Our  Country  "  and 
"  The  New  Era,"  by  the  same  author. 

New  Edition  of  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud. Original  Text,  Edited,  Corrected  and 
Translated  into  English  by  Michael  L.,  Rodkin- 
son.  Revised  by  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  President 
Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati.  (New  Tal- 
mud Publishing  Company,  New  York.)  There 
are  French  and  German  translations  of  the  Tal- 
mud, more  or  less  complete.  This  attempt  to 
provide  an  English  translation  should  succeed. 

HISTORY. 

The  Westward  Movement.  The  Colonies 
and  the  Republic  West  of  the  Alleghanies,  1762- 
1798.  With  full  Cartographical  Illustrations  from 
Contemporary  Sources.  By  Justin  Winsor. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  $4.00.) 
This  volume  has  a  sad  interest  as  the  last  offer- 
ing of  the  greatest  of  all  the  critical  students  of 
our  earliest  history.  Like  all  his  ripe  work  it 
is  packed  with  significant  facts  arranged  in  their 
organic  relation.  The  history  in  this  volume 
has  never  been  written  before  as  a  connected 
whole. 

American  History  Told  by  Contempo- 
raries. Edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  Harvard.  (The  Macmil- 
Ian  Company.  $2.00.)  This  is  the  first  of  four 
volumes  composed  of  selections  from  contem- 
porary writers,  arranged  in  orderly  succession. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  provide  students  and  readers 
who  have  no  large  library  at  hand  with  a  collec- 
tion of  authoritative  texts,  especially  those 
which  are  rare  and  obtained  with  difficulty.  If 
too  much  is  not  expected  of  it,  a  book  of  solid 
and  permanent  value  and  a  useful  aid  and  guide 
to  advanced  study. 

The  First  Republic  in  America.  By  Alex- 
ander Broivn,  D.C.L.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$7.50.)  The  continuation  of  Dr.  Brown's 
"  Genesis  of  the  United  States."  The  material 
for  it  has  been  collected  at  great  expense  and 
with  much  labor,  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  here 
published  for  the  first  time.  Its  effect  is  to 
trace  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  Virginia 
Colonists,  and  to  give  that  foundation,  under 
the  inspiration  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  its  char- 
acter as  a  popular  movement.  The  suppression 
and   misrepresentation   of   its   democratic   char- 
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acter  is  [aid  in  this  work  mainly  to  the  charge 
of  ( Japt  John  Smith. 

Select  Documents,  Illustrative  of  the 
Historx  op  the  United  States.  Edited  by 
William  Macdonald,  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Science,  Bowdoin  College.  (Macmillan 
Company.  $2.25.)  A  useful  compilation  of 
the  great,  common  and  imperishable  documents 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

The  Histoby  of  South  Carolina  Under 
the  Proprietary  Government.  By  Edward 
McC  radii,  Vice-President  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  South  Carolina.  (Macmillan  Company. 
$3.75.)  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  Southern  society. 

The  Pilgrims  in  Their  Three  Homes,  Eng- 
land, Holland,  America.  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston.  $1.25.)  The  Romance  of 
Discovery'.  By  William  Elliot  Oriffis.  (W. 
A.  Wilde  &  Co.,  Boston.  $1.50.)  Two  inter- 
esting volumes,  which  tell  a  long  story  in  brief, 
popular  and  vivid  terms. 

Orderly  Book  of  General  George  Wash- 
ington. Kept  at  Valley  Forge.  (Lamson, 
Wolffe  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.  $1.00.) 
A  reproduction  of  the  original  in  the  Boston 
Athenaeum. 

Washington  After  the  Revolution.  By 
William  Spohn  Baker.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.  $2.50.)  A  deeply  inter- 
esting continuation  and  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Baker.'s  "  Itinerary  of  General  Washington " 
and  "  Early  Sketches  of  Washington." 

Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors.  Two 
Volumes  by  John  Fiske.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  $4.00),  and  The  Critical  Period  of 
American  History,  by  the  same  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $4.00),  are  probably  the  most 
important  additions  to  American  history  during 
.  the  year.  The  second  work  on  The  Critical 
Period  of  American  History,  is  copiously  and  ad- 
mirably illustrated  with  Portraits,  Maps,  Fac- 
similes, Contemporary  Views,  Prints  and  other 
Historic  materials,  very  much  as  the  pictorial 
edition  of  Green's  "  History  of  England  "  was 
edited  and  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Green. 

Historic  New  York.  The  Half  Moon 
Papers,  Edited  by  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin,  Alice 
Carrington  Royce,  Ruth  Putnam.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  $2.50.)  The  twelve  papers  which 
compose  the  first  series  of  the  Half  Moon  Club 
are  a  first  rate  piece  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  City  History  Club.  Sailing  under  Hendrik 
Hudson's  historic  Half  Moon  flag  they  are 
rescuing  from  oblivion  the  historic  sites,  cus- 
toms and  buildings  of  old  Manhattan.       Their 


publications  are  full  of  spirit,  and  rank  with  the 
best. 

Forty-six  Yeabs  i.n  the  Abmt.  By  Lieut.- 
Gen.  John  M:  Sohofleld.  (The  Century  Com- 
pany.  $3.00.)  The  work  of  a  frank,  able 
and  highly  trained  soldier,  who  w;is  in  command 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  who  beyond  most  soldiers  was  methodical  in 
keeping  a  daily  record.  His  book  is  one  to  com- 
mand increasing  respect  as  an  authority  on 
army  matters  and  the  Civil  War.  General 
Schofield's  observations  on  the  function  of  the 
soldier  in  civil  society  are  worthy  of  most  seri- 
ous attention. 

A  Quaker  Experiment  in  Government.  By 
Isaac  Sharpless,  President  of  Haverford  College. 
(Alfred  J.  Ferris,  Philadelphia.  $1.50.)  A 
very  interesting  study  is  this  by  President 
Sharpless,  and  something  new  under  the  sun  in 
the  principles  and  ideas  it  goes  on. 

The  Battle  of  Franklin,  November  30, 
1864.  A  Monograph.  By  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Late 
Major-General  Commanding  Twenty-third  Army 
Corps.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.00.)  In 
many  important  respects  this  is  the  best  account 
of  the  battle  of  Franklin,  especially  of  the  faulty 
movement  of  General  Wagner,  and  the  way  it 
was  afterward  retrieved. 

The  History  of  Our  Navy.  By  John  R. 
Spears.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  4  vols., 
crown  8vo.  $8.00.)  Popular  in  style;  intend- 
ed to  be  exhaustive,  from  the  beginning. 

A   History  of   the   United   States   Navy 

from  1775  to  1898.     By  Edgar  Stanton  Maclay. 

(D.   Appleton   &   Co.     Two   vols.     $3.50.)   ■   A 

new  edition  of  the  work  published  in  1896  and 

•brought  down  to  date  by  chapters  on  the  new 

navy  and  the  naval  exploits,  of  the  Spanish  war. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  1846-1896. 
The  History  of  Its  First  Half-Century.  Edited 
by  George  Brown  Goode.  (Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, Washington,  D.  C,  S.  P.  Langley,  Secre- 
tary.) This  magnificent  royal  octavo  of  856 
pages  is  the  worthy  commemoration  of  the  first 
half-century  of  James  Smithson's  grand  foun- 
dation and  of  what  it  has  grown  to  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  United  States. 

The  Story  of  the  Palatines.  By  Sanford 
H.  Cobb.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.00.)  The 
account  of  an  extremely  interesting  episode  in 
the  colonial  history  of  New  York,  which  might 
be  extended  to  other  Palatine  settlements  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina. 

The  Awakening  of  a  Nation.  Mexico  of 
To-day.  By  Charles  F.  Lummis.  (Harper  & 
Brothers.     $2.50.)      The  awakening  hero  of  Mr. 
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Lummis's  prose  epic  is  Mexico.  It  opens  a  new 
page  of  hopefulness  in  the  world's  history  to 
read  his  book  and  in  it  his  account  of  Diaz, 
"  t lie  freshest  veteran  in  my  knowledge." 

Social  England.  Edited  by  H.  D.  Trail, 
D.C.L.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $3.50.)  This 
is  the  sixth  volume  of  the  admirable  mirror  of 
the  English  people  from  the  earliest  time  and 
in  all  aspects  and  relations  of  their  life. 

The  Cid  Campeador  and  the  Waning  of 
the  Crescent  in  the  West.  By  H.  Butler 
Clarke,  Oxford.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50.) 
A  first-rate  addition  to  the  Putnams'  interesting 
series,  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations."  The  Cid  is  a 
name  around  which  the  Spaniards  have  grouped 
the  qualities  they  most  admire.  In  writing  his 
history  Mr.  Clarke  has  represented  Spain  and 
the  Spaniards.  The  volume  has  exceptional  in- 
terest at  the  present  time. 

The  Sacrifice  of  a  Throne.  Being  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Life  of  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Aosta, 
Sometime  King  of  Spain.  By  H.  Remsen 
Whitehouse.  (Bonnell,  Silver  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
The  Spanish  Revolution,  1868-1875.  By 
Edward  Henry  Strobel,  Late  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Legation  and  Charge"  d'Affaires 
at  Madrid.  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 
$1.50.)     Two  good  books  for  present  reading. 

Spain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By 
Elizabeth  W or meley  Latimer.  (A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  Chicago.  $2.50.)  With  the  scrappy  ma- 
terial at  her  command  Miss  Latimer  has  done 
more  than  well. 

The  Growth  of  the  French  Nation.  By 
George  Burton  Adams,  Professor  of  History  in 
Yale  College.  (The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.25.)  A  striking  epitome  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  France,  which  presents  the  vital 
facts  of  the  history  in  their  organic  relations 
and  in  less  than  350  pages. 

France.  By  John  Edward  Courtenay  Bod- 
ley.  (Macmillan  Company.  Two  vols.  $4.00.) 
In  some  respects  a  great  work,  and  very  much 
to  be  commended  for  its  study  of  "  Political 
France  After  a  Century  of  Revolution." 

The  Evolution  of  France  Under  the 
Third  Republic.  By  Baron  Piehe  de  Cou- 
bertin.  Translated  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood. 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $3.00.)  A  work 
of  great  value,  anxiously  devoted  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Republic.  It  exaggerates  the  colo- 
nial question,  but  devotes  close  and  intelligent 
attention  to  the  national  education.  Probably 
the  best  book  we  have  on  the  present  Republic 
of  France. 


Contemporary  American  Opinion  of  the 
French  Revolution.  By  Charles  Downer 
Hazen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Smith 
College.  (The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore. 
$2.00.)  A  capital  study  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  a  mirror  of  contemporary  American 
opinion  and  in  its  influence  on  American  opin- 
ion and  life  at  home. 

Africa  :  Its  Partition  and  Its  Future. 
By  Henry  M.  Stanley  and  Others.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Ph.D., 
Professor  in  Columbia  University.  With  a  Col- 
ored Map  in  Pocket.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  The  twelve  papers  which  compose  this 
volume  were  contributed  to  the  African  number 
of  The  Independent.  They  make  a  brilliant 
series  by  expert  authorities.  The  pocket  map 
is  probably  the  best  yet  made  of  Africa,  and  the 
whole  series  will  give  the  best  all-around  view 
of  the  subject  which  has  yet  been  seen  in  print. 

The  Campaign  of  Marengo.  With  Com- 
ments. By  Herbert  H.  Sargent,  First  Lieuten- 
ant, V.  S.  A.  (McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  $1.50.) 
This  and  the  previous  study  by  the  same  author 
of  "  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  First  Campaign " 
will  fascinate  the  student  of  great  military 
campaigns.  The  previous  study  was  of  such  un- 
usual merit  that  the  War  Department  purchased 
100,000  copies  for  distribution  in  the  service. 
Both  books  are  entirely  intelligible  to  the  unpro- 
fessional reader. 

Books  and  Their  Makers  During  the 
Middle  Ages.  By  Oeorge  Haven  Putnam,  A.M. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Two  vols.  $5.00.) 
Two  volumes  of  rare  interest  and  value  for 
book-lovers,  and  especially  full  and  satisfactory 
on  the  question  of  the  development  and  recogni- 
tion of  property  in  books. 

A  History  of  the  Art  of  War.  The  Middle 
Ages,  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury. By  Charles  Oman,  Fellow  of  All  Souls, 
Oxford.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $4.50.)  The 
second  volume  of  a  series  on  the  "  Art  of  War," 
which  as  far  as  it  is  now  completed  promises  to 
be  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Italian  Wal- 
denses,.  From  Ancient  Times  to  the  Present. 
By  Sophia  V.  Bompiani.  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.) 
A  very  interesting  brief  history  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  religious  communities  in  the 
world,  careful,  accurate,  up  to  date  and  as  full 
as  so  small  a  book  could  be. 

The  History  of  Numbers.  By  Dr.  F.  Lin- 
deman,  University  of  Munich.  A  very  instruct- 
ive lecture  which  takes  the  position  that  num- 
bers are  older  than  signs  of  writing. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoirs  and  Letters  op  James  Kent, 
LL.D.,  Late  Chancellor  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  By  Ills  Qreat-Qrandson,  William 
Kent,  of  the  New  York  Bar.  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.)  These  volumes  will  stand  as 
the  record  of  a  life  typical  of  all  that  is  best  in 
American  society. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  Edited  by  Annie  Fields.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.)  Mrs.  Stowe's  Life  by  her  son 
was  a  good  piece  of  work.  Nevertheless  Mrs. 
Fields  has  discovered  new  materials  and  woven 
her  narrative  very  largely  and  very  deftly  of 
them. 

The  Life  of  Philip  Schaff.  In  Part  Auto- 
biographical By  David  S.  Schaff,  Professor 
at  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  With  Portraits. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $3.00.)  A  noble 
record  of  one  of  the  most  fruitful  theological 
workers  we  have  had  in  this  country,  crowded 
with  the  facts,  plans  and  achievements  of  an 
extraordinarily  full  life. 

Orestes  A.  Brownson's  Early  Life.  By 
Henry  F.  Brownson.  (Published  by  Author. 
Detroit.  $2.00.)  Interesting  as  another  Apo- 
logia pro  vita  sua  for  a  man  who  once  held  a 
very  prominent  place  before  our  intellectual  pub- 
lic, and  who  was  carried  by  the  rebound  from 
capricious  speculation  into  submission  to  the 
traditional  authority  of  Rome. 

Charles  Porterfield  Krauth,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Norton  Professor  in  the  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary,  Philadelphia,  and  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  By  Adolph  Spaeth, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  (The  Christian  Literature  Co. 
Two  vols.  $2.00  per  vol.)  The  memoir  of  a 
great  divine  who  is  justly  recognized  as  having 
been  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  the  United  States. 

General  Grant's  Letters  to  a  Friend, 
1861-1880.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
James  Grant  Wilson.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
$1.00.)  These  forty-eight  letters  were  addressed 
lo  the  late  Hon.  Elihu  B.  Washburn,  our  Min- 
ister to  France  during  the  troubled  period  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Their  interest  lies 
mainly  in  the  glimpses  they  give  of  General 
(J  rant. 

Memoirs  of  a  Rear  Admiral.  By  S.  R. 
Franklin,  Rear  Admiral,  Retired.  (Harper 
&  Brothers.  $3.00.)  These  memoirs  by  Ad- 
miral Franklin  are  substantially  a  personal 
history  of  the  American  navy  for  the  last  fifty 
years. 

The    Life   of    David    Dudley    Field.     By 


thin n  M.  Field.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$3.00.)  A  noble  addition  to  American  biog- 
raphy. 

The  Like  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus 
KING.  Edited  by  II is  Grandson,  Charles  R. 
King,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 
A  book  of  great  political  interest  and  rich  in 
materials  for  future  writers  of  American  his 
tory. 

Eighty  Years  and  More.  1815-1897. 
Reminiscences  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 
(European  Publishing  Co.  $2.00.)  A  glori- 
ously breezy,  bright  and  radical  turn-the-world- 
upside-down  book,  by  a  magnificent  example  of 
her  sex,  who  having  known  the  affluence  of  a 
full  life  in  all  the  degrees  of  girlhood,  wifehood, 
motherhood  and  citizenhood,  is  now  wearing  the 
crown  of  her  eighty  years  and  more  in  the  rare 
felicity  of  unimpaired  old  age. 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  George  Peabody.  By 
J.  L.  M.  Curry.  (John  Wilson  &  Son,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.)  Substantially  a  history  of 
thirty  years  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund. 

Samuel  Sewell  and  the  World  He  Lived 
In.  By  the  Rev.  N.  H.  Chamberlain.  (De 
Wolffe,  Fiske  &  Co.,  Boston.  $2.00.)  After 
the  Winthrop  papers  and  Cotton  Mather's  oft- 
derided  but  invaluable  "  Magnalia,"  the  diary 
of  Samuel  Sewell,  gentleman,  priest  and  Puri- 
tan, is  the  most  precious  memorial  of  Colonial 
New  England. 

Catherine  Schuyler.  By  Mary  Gay  Hum- 
phreys. (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25.)  A 
capital  number  in  the  "  Women  of  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  Times  Series." 

Bismarck.  Some  Secret  Pages  of  His 
History.  Being  a  Diary  Kept  by  Dr.  Moritz 
Busch  During  Twenty-five  Years'  Official  and 
Private  Intercourse  with  the  Great  Chancellor. 
With  Portraits.  (The  Macmillan  Co.  8vo. 
$10.00.)  Dr.  Busch's  long  expected  and  much 
dreaded  revelation. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man. By  Wilfrid  Ward.  (Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  Two  vols.,  crown  8vo.  $6.00.)  The 
most  important  work  on  English  Catholicism 
since  the  Oxford  movement  began,  written  with 
all  the  charm  of  Mr.  Ward's  style. 

James  Macdonnell,  Journalist.    By   W. 

Robertson  Nicoll,  Editor  of  "  The  Expositor." 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  8vo.  $3.00.)  Macdonnell 
was  a  brilliant  editorial  leader-writer  on  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  and  Times  and  other- 
wise a  man  of  rare  gifts.  This  Life  gives  the 
reader  glimpses  of  London  journalism,  but  the 
main   feature  of  the  book   is  the  typical   free, 
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unconventional  but  sound  Christian  character 
which  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  follow  through 
the  phases  of  its  evolution  and  experience. 

Christina  Rossetti.  A  Biographical  and 
Critical  Study.  By  Mackenzie  Bell.  (Hurst 
&  Blackett,  London.)  A  charming  memoir  of 
one  of  the  very  greatest  of  her  sex,  who  not  only 
inspired  poetry  but  created  it. 

The  Letters  of  Victor  Hugo.  From  Ex- 
ile and  After  the  Fall  of  the  Empire.  Edited 
by  Paul  Meuricc.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$3.00.)  Profoundly  interesting  as  an  outline 
of  a  great  upheaval  in  art,  politics  and  life. 

The  Autobiography  of  Charles  H.  Spur- 
geon.  Compiled  from  His  Diary,  Letters  and 
Records.  By  His  Wife  and  His  Private  Secre- 
tary. (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  4  vols.,  square 
8vo.  $10.00  the  set.)  This  opening  volume 
has  in  it  much  of  the  romantic  interest  of  a 
great  beginning  which  has  already  run  far 
enough  to.give  promise  of  a  great  end. 

New  Letters  of  Napoleon  I.  By  Mary 
Loyd.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50.)  Omitted 
from  the  edition  published  under  the  auspices  of 
Napoleon  III.  The  authority  on  which  they 
rest  is  not  made  altogether  clear. 

Martin  Luther,  the  Hero  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 1483-1546.  By  Henry  Eyster  Jacobs, 
Dean  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Seminary, 
Philadelphia.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50.) 
The  opening  number  of  a  new  series — "  Heroes 
of  the  Reformation  " — under  the  editorial  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  S.  M.  Jackson. 

Memoirs  of  Baron  Lejeune,  Aide-de-Camp 
to  Marshals  Berthier,  Davout  and  Oudinot. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Two  vols.  $2.00.) 
One  of  the  incomparable  memoirs  for  which  the 
French  are  famous  above  all  mortals. 

The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life.  By  Jus- 
tin McCarthy.  (Macmillan  Co.)  A  new  edi- 
tion, with  new  chapters,  of  the  work  published 
in  1897.  It  serves  well  the  purpose  of  a  rapid, 
intelligent,  highly  appreciative  and  non-critical 

Itiography. With   this   may   be   named   also, 

as  presenting  the  more  critical  side  of  the  sub- 
ject, William  Ewart  Gladstone.  His  Char- 
acteristics as  a  Man  and  Statesman.  By  James 
Bryce.  (Republished  from  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  by  the  Century  Co.     $1.00.) 

The  Life  of  Judge  Jeffreys.  By  H.  B. 
Irving,  M.A.,  Oxon.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$4.00.)  An  attempt  to  turn  the  edge  of  Mac- 
aulay's  unsparing  severity  and  present  a  "differ- 
ent estimate  of  Jeffreys's  life  and  character 
from  that  generally  accepted." 


The  Reminiscences  of  Neal  Dow.  Recol- 
lections of  Eighty  Years.  (The  Evening  Ex- 
press Co.,  Portland,  Me.  $2.50.)  This  is  an 
autobiographic  memoir,  with  a  large  amount  of 
matter  on  the  history  of  Maine  and  its  distin- 
guished citizens,  but  with  a  very  full  account 
of  the  total  abstinence  movement  which  is  so 
closely  associated  with  the  name  of  Neal  Dow. 

TRAVEL. 

Northward  Over  the  "  Great  Ice."  By 
Robert  E.  Peary.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. Two  vols.,  8vo.  $6.50.)  Though  some 
of  the  matter  in  these  solid  and  attractive  vol- 
umes has  been  published  before,  it  appears  now 
for  the  first  time  in  a  connected  form.  As  Peary's 
own  "  Narrative  of  Life  and  Work  Along  the 
Shores  and  Upon  the  Interior  Ice-Cap  of  North- 
ern Greenland,"  it  is  the  most  striking  volume 
of  exploration  and  adventure  published  during 
the  year. 

Across  the  Sub-Arctics  of  Canada.  By 
J.  W.  Tyrrell,  C.E.,  D.L.S.  With  illustrations 
from  Photographs  Taken  on  the  Journey  and 
Drawings  by  Arthur  Hennig.  (William  Briggs, 
Toronto.)  Three  thousand  two  hundred  miles 
by  canoe  and  snowshoe  through  the  Barren 
Lands,  the  home  of  the  reindeer  and  Eskimo, 
and  into  the  southernmost  limits  of  the  polar 
bear. 

The  Heart  of  a  Continent.  By  Captain 
Younghusband,  I.E.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 
Any  reader  who  has  felt  "  a  divine  discontent  at 
staying  still  "  will  appreciate  the  splendid  en- 
thusiasm which  carried  Captain  Younghusband 
over  his  perilous  route  across  the  prairies  of 
Mongolia,  the  triple  ranges  of  the  Himalaya, 
the  valleys  of  Kashmir,  the  passes  of  the 
Pamirs,  the  "  Roof  of  the  World,"  Manchuria, 
the  Gobi  Desert,  to  Turkestan,  to  the  mysterious 
Kashgar,  and  Yarkand  and  eventually  the  bor- 
der of  the  Yellow  Sea.  No  man  now  living  has 
seen  more,  or  to  more  purpose,  than  he  has  seen, 
of  these  critical  lands  and  people.  A  gratifying 
feature  of  the  book  is  its  spontaneous  and  over- 
whelming testimony  to  the  fruitfulness  and  effi- 
ciency of  Christian  missions,  in  these  far-away, 
dangerous  and  difficult  lands. 

Korea  and  Her  Neighbors.  By  Isabella 
Bird  Bishop,  F.R.G.S.  (Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.)  Thus  far  Mrs.  Bishop  has  given  us  the 
best  all-around  book  on  every  subject  she  has 
undertaken  to  write  about.  This  volume  on 
Korea  confirms  the  rule.  General  readers  will 
find  it  more  to  their  purpose  than  anything  we 
can    name. 

Picturesque   Sicily.      By   William   Agnew 
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Paton.  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  A  delightful 
book,  charming  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind,  with 
happy  Combinations  of  history,  narrative  and 
description,  and,  over  all,  the  charm  of  a  book 
beautifully  made  and  copiously  illustrated  with 
the  best  possible  heliotypes  of  Sicily  and  its 
glorious  monuments  and  remains. 

Nine  Years  at  the  Gold  Coast.  By  the 
Rev.  Dennis  Kemp,  Late  Superintendent  of 
Wesley  an  Missions  on  the  Gold  Coast.  ( Mac- 
mi  Ihm  Co.  $5.00)  The  account  of  the  Gold 
Coast  and  Christian  missions  in  that  part  of 
Africa  by  an  exceptionally  capable  man.  No 
better,  truer,  broader  book  can  be  named  to 
show  what  these  tribes  are,  what  missions 
among  them  are  and  have  accomplished,  or 
what  a  missionary  should  be  or  how  he  should 
go  to  work. 

Through  Persia  on  a  Side-Saddle.  By 
Ella  C.  Sykes.  .  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. $3.00.)  A  book  very  much  to  be  en- 
joyed, by  the  first  European  woman  who  has 
visited  Kerman  and  the  Persian  Baluchistan, 
a  very  bright,  open-eyed  woman,  full  of  the  joy 
and  spring  of  youth,  health  and  love  of  adven- 
ture. The  solemn  dry-as-dust  is  swept  clean 
out  of  the  book.  It  is  neither  historical,  scien- 
tific nor  political,  but  simply  a  bright,  joyous 
and  intelligent  record  of  a  brave  woman's  trip 
through  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  cen- 
tral line  of  Persia. 

Through  China  with  a  Camera.  By  John 
Thomson,  F.R.G.S.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $5.00.) 
Rich  in  rare  views  and  crowded  with  informa- 
tion. Published  in  two  forms,  one  more  ex- 
pensive than  this.     Both  elegant  and  valuable. 

Picturesque  Burma.  Past  and  Present.  By 
Mrs.  Ernest  Hart.  ( J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  $7.50.) 
A  sympathetic,  sunny,  sensible,  readable  book, 
printed  on  the  best  of  uncut  paper,  and  delight- 
fully artistic. 

White  Man's  Africa.  By  Poultney  Bige- 
low.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.75.)  One  of 
the  most  successful  books  of  the  year,  and  de- 
servedly so.  Very  readable ;  based  on  personal 
observations ;  illustrated  copiously  by  R.  Caton 
Woodville,  from  photographs. 

Through  South  Africa.  By  Henry  M. 
Stanley,  M.P.  A  severe  attack  on  the  Boers 
and  their  administration  in  the  Transvaal, 
which  Stanley  describes  as  overwhelmed  with 
the  "  senile  madness  and  boorish  insensibility  " 
of  a  sniveling  idiot,  President  Kriiger. 

Travels  in  West  Africa.  By  Mary  H. 
Kingsley.  (Macmillan  &  Co.  $4.00.)  Miss 
Kingsley,  the  Canon's  niece,  writes  in  a  breezy 


and  original  style.  She  proved  her  pluck  by 
long  expeditions  among  cannibal  tribes  of  the 
African  interior.  She  saw  much  and  is  a  born 
raconteur.  Her  truthful  pen  gives  off  impres- 
sions of  beauty  or  ugliness  with  painful  im- 
partiality, but  with  a  simplicity  and  sense  of 
humor  which  make  them  quite  irresistible. 

South  Africa  of  To-day.  By  Captain 
Younghusband.  (Macmillan  Company.  $3.50.) 
Written  in  clear,  strong  English,  full  of  honest, 
intelligent  icleas  and  sensible  moderation. 

Impressions  of  South  Africa.  By  James 
Bryce.  (The  Century  Co.)  Few  lands  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  written  up  by  so  ac- 
complished an  observer  as  Mr.  Bryce. 

Following  the  Equator.  A  Journey 
Around  the  World.  By  Mark  Twain.  (Amer- 
ican Publishing  Co.,  Hartford.  $3.50.)  In 
mere  literary  craftsmanship  Mark  Twain  has 
never  done  anything  as  good  as  this  book. 

POLITICS,   ECONOMICS  AND  PSYCHOL- 
OGY. 

Modern  Political  Institutions.  By  Sim- 
eon E.  Baldwin,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Social  Science  Association,  Formerly 
President  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society. 
The  most  important  recent  work  on  politics 
and  political  institutions. 

The  Control  of  the  Tropics.  By  Ben- 
jamin Kidd,  Author  of  "  Social  Evolution." 
(The  Macmillan  Company.  75  cents.)  No 
American  should  fail  to  read  this  book,  and  to 
read  it  now.  It  reveals  the  inward  meaning 
and  significance  of  imperialism. 

Anglo-Saxon  Superiority  :  To  What  It  Is 

Due.  By  Edmond  Demolins.  Translated  by 
Louis  Bert  Lavigne.  (Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.)  A  powerful  arraign- 
ment of  French  methods  of  education. 

Aristocracy  and  Evolution.  A  Study  of 
the  Rights,  the  Origin,  and  the  Social  Functions 
of  the  Wealthier  Classes.  By  W.  H.  Mallock, 
Author  of  "  Is  Life  Worth  Living?  "  Macmil- 
lan Co.  $3.00.)  A  bold  challenge  of  the  ideas 
of  a  democratic  age.  It  restates  the  relation  of 
great  men  to  social  progress.  It  is  aimed  at  a 
perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and 
peculiarly  fatal  to  socialism  in  all  forms. 

Inequality  and  Progress.  By  George  Har- 
ris. (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New 
York.)  There  is  a  deal  of  bold  philosophy  in 
this  volume  and  a  refreshing  puncturing  of  sen- 
timental fallacies  which  reminds  us  of  Sir 
James  Fitz  James  Stephens's  epoch-making 
"  Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity." 
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Christian  Science  and  Its  Problems.  By 
G.  H.  Bates,  Ph.M.  (Eaton  &  Mains.  50 
cents.)     A  fatal  blow  to  a  pretentious  illusion. 

Political  Crime.  By  Louis  Proal.  (D. 
Appleton.  #1.50.)  This  volume  by  a  standard 
authority  on  crime  and  punishment  treats  of 
crimes  by  governments  and  politicians  commit- 
ted for  political  reasons.  It  is  a  reaction 
against  the  immoral  extremes  of  the  Italian 
school,  and  a  first  attempt  in  the  scientific  spirit 
to  establish  on  a  scientific  basis  the  essentially 
moral  character  of  good  government.  The  key- 
note of  the  book  is  that  science  without  con- 
science is  the  ruin  of  the  soul,  and  that  politics 
without  morality  are  the  ruin  of  society.  It 
sounds  the  deepest  notes  and  it  defines  the  deep- 
est principles  of  political  reform. 

America's  Foreign  Policy.  By  Theodore 
Salisbury  Woolsey,  Professor  of  International 
Law,  Yale.  (The  Century  Co.  $1.25.)  A 
valuable  series  of  papers  on  the  knotty  problems 
in  our  foreign  relations  looked  at  in  the  light 
of  international  law. 

The  State  Elements  of  Historical  and 
Practical  Politics.  By  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and 
Politics,  Princeton.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. $2.00.)  The  revised  edition  of  a  hand- 
book of  politics  and  political  history  which 
stands  alone  with  nothing  to  compare  with  it. 

Social  Facts  and  Forces.  By  Washington 
Gladden.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.00.)  We 
always  read  Dr.  Gladden's  books  and  advise 
our  subscribers  to  do  so.  They  are  strong  in 
honest  aim,  good  sense  and  sympathy  with 
democratic  as  well  as  Christian  society. 

•The  New  Citizenship.  By  Samuel  Zane 
Batten,  (The  American  S.  S.  Union.  90 
cents.)  This  essay  won  the  $60u  prize  under  the 
John  C.  Green  Fund  for  the  best  book  on 
"Forming  and  maintaining  character  on  the 
principles  of  the  Bible,"  and  deserves  it. 

The  Philosophy  of  Government.  By 
George  W.  Walthew.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.25.)  The  keynote  of  this  book  is  "Public 
duty  is  a  public  trust,"  with  a  large  reinforce- 
ment of  philosophical  reflection  and  illustra- 
tion. The  author  has  a  remarkable  ability  for 
plain  speech,  and  the  merit  of  his  book  lies 
largely  in  his  bold,  vigorous  and  manly  sallies. 

Essays  on  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction. By  William  Dunning,  Professor  in 
Columbia  University.  (The  Macmillan  Co. 
$2.00.)  There  is  no  ancient  history  or  back 
numbers  in  these  essays.  They  are  pat  with 
the  clock  and  very  much  to  the  point. 


Democracy  and  Social  Growth  in  Amer- 
ica, By  Bernard  Moses,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in 
the  University  of  California.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  $1.00.)  Some  bold,  strong  and  true  dis- 
cussion of  the  tendencies  of  American  society. 

Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States, 
Based  on  the  Results  of  the  Eleventh 
Census.  By  Henry  Gannett.  (Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.)  A  very  remark- 
able cartographic  summary  of  the  last  census. 
It  brings  out  its  results  and  makes  them 
available  for  ordinary  use. 

Anarchism  :  A  Criticism  and  History  of 
the  Anarchist  Theory.  By  E.  V.  Zenker. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.25.)  The  merit  of 
this  book  is  a  combination  of  criticism  and 
history.  Its  object  is  not  polemic.  Though 
the  author  is  no  anarchist  he  presents  a  fair 
critical  history  of  the  whole  movement  and  of 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  based.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  the  best  book  we  have  to  name. 

The  Workers  :  An  Experiment  in 
Reality.  By  Walter  A.  Wyckoff,  Lecturer  on 
Sociology  in  Princeton.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $1.25.)  A  professor's  actual  experi- 
ence as  a  navvy  in  a  gang  at  West  Point,  a 
hotel  porter,  a  hired  man  at  an  asylum,  a  farm 
hand  and  in  a  logging  camp.  He  came  down  to 
reality,  lived  on  his  earnings,  asked  no  favors, 
and  got  none.  The  report  is  uncommonly  well 
worth  reading  and  not  discouraging. 

Domestic  Science.  By  Lucy  Maynard  Sal- 
mon. (Macmillan  Company.  $1.75.)  A  reso- 
lute attempt  to  discover,  collect  and  arrange  the 
facts  in  this  branch  of  economics. 

Street  Cleaning  and  the  Disposal  of  a 
City's  Wastes.  Methods  and  Results  and  the 
Effect  Upon  Public  Health,  Public  Morals  and 
Municipal  Prosperity.  By  George  E.  Waring, 
Jr.  (Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.  $1.25.) 
j-'his  volume  must  be  regarded  as  Colonel  War- 
ing's  last  word  to  the  American  public.  It 
shows  the  results  of  the  rational  method,  and 
now  that  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  methods 
he  lived  to  supersede  this  is  the  best  substitute 
which  is  left  us  of  his  methods  and  influence. 

Educational  Value  of  Children's  Play- 
grounds. By  Stoyan  Vasil  Tsanoff  (1305 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia),  General  Secretary 
of  the  Culture  Extension  League,  Philadelphia. 

Industrial  Freedom.  By  David  Macgregor 
Means,  with  an  introduction  by  David  A.  Wells. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50.)  A  book  for  soci- 
ologists and  economists  of  all  schools  and  grades, 
but  most  of  all  for  intelligent  citizens  perplexed 
in  the  bewilderment  of  the  social  and  economic 
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situation,  and  who  do  not  know  how  to  meet 
the  more  or  less  socialistic  remedies  proposed 
for  its  betterment. 

Thirty  Years  of  American  Finance. 


iht's  Sons.;  Noteworthy  for  its  recognition  of 
the  Limitations  of  physiological  psychology  and 
its  failure  to  explain  the  higher  mental  facts. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE. 


By    * 

Alexander    Dana    Noyes.        (G.    P.    Putnam's*^,  Mammalian      Anatomy.       Part      I.       The 
Sons.)     An  admirable  presentation  cf  the  serie/    Skeleton  of  the  Cat  Compared  with  Man.     By 

Dr.  Horace  Jayne.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.  $5.00.)  The  instauration 
of  a  great  work  and  a  thoroughly  valuable  addi 


of  events   which   have   influenced   the   financial 
history  of  the  United  States  from  18G5  to  1897. 

Open  Mints  and  Free  Banking.  By  Wil- 
liam Brough.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.)  Mr. 
B rough  proposes  a  radical  solution  of  the  cur- 
rency problem  ;  that  the  States  should  coin  in 
both  metals  to  any  amount  presented.  But  he 
would  abolish  all  legally  fixed  ratios  and  leave 
them  to  the  open  market.  The  legal  tender  laws 
should  be  repealed,  the  banks  redeem  in  gold. 
The  legal  equivalence  of  gold  and  silver  dollars 
should  also  be  repealed. 

Workingmen's  Insurance.  By  William 
Franklin  Willoughby.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.)  This  worK  is  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
investigations  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  is  based  on 
their  official  investigations  and  has  much  prac- 
tical value. 

The  Bargain  Theory  of  Wages.  By  Prof. 
John  Davidson.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.)  An 
examination  of  the  various  theories  of  wages 
which  will  help  students  caught  in  the  complexi- 
ties of  this  obscure  subject. 

The  Finances  of  New  York  City.  By  Ed- 
ivard  Dana  Durand.  (Macmillan Company.)  The 
lucid  presentation  of  an  extremely  complicated 
subject.     It  makes  the  situation  intelligible. 

Researches  Into  the  Mathematical  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Theory  of  Wealth.  By  Au- 
gustin  Cournot,  1838.  Translated  by  N.  T. 
Bacon,  with  a  Bibliography  by  Prof.  Irving 
Fisher,  Yale.  Reflections  on  the  Forma- 
tion of  the  Distribution  of  Riches.  By 
Turgot,  1770.  (The  Macmillan  Company.  75 
cents.)  Excellent  additions  to  W.  J.  Ashley's 
"Economic  Classics." 

The  Story  of  the  Mind.  By  James  Mark 
Baldwin.  (In  Appleton's  "Library  of  Useful 
Stories."  40  cents.)  A  distinct  achievement 
in  simplifying  psychology  and  reducing  it  to  the 
terms  and  dimensions  of  a  diminutive  booklet, 
but  showing  in  full  proportion  the  same  merits 
which  have  made  the  author's  Psychology  the 
best  yet  published. 

Evolutional  Ethics  and  Animal  Psy- 
chology. By  E.  P.  Evans.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 
Anecdotal  and  entertaining.  . 

Outlines  of  Descriptive  Psychology.  By 
George  Trumbull  Ladd,  Yale.     (Charles  Scrib- 


tion  to  our  anatomic  literature. 

Chapters  on  the  Natural  History  of  the 
United  States.  By  It.  W.  Hhufeldt,  M.D. 
(The  Natural  Science  Association  of  America, 
New  York.  $3.50.)  Notable  as  a  systematic 
sequence  of  popular  history  studies  in  popular 
terms,  intelligible,  attractive  and  illustrated  for 
ordinary  readers. 

An  Illustrated  Flora  of  the  Northern 
United  States,  Canada  and  the  British 
Possessions.  By  Nathaniel  Lord  Britton, 
Ph.D.,  and  the  Hon.  Addison  Brown.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.)  This  completes  the  magnifi- 
cent work  in  three  volumes,  which  gives  us  the 
first  complete  flora  of  the  entire  United  States, 
Canada  and  the  British  Possessions. 

Bird  Neighbors.  An  Introductory  Acquaint- 
ance with  one  hundred  and  fifty  birds  commonly 
found  in  the  ivoods,  fields  and  gardens  about  our 
homes.  By  Neltje  Blanchau.  With  introduc- 
tion by  John  Burroughs,  and  Colored  Plates. 
(Doubleday,  McClure  &  Co.  $2.00.)  Popular 
in  the  best  sense.  The  new  process  of  color- 
photography  is  employed  in  it  with  good  effect. 
The  quotations  from  Lowell  show  how  well  he 
knew  our  birds.  The  fresh  and  vivid  citations 
from  Burroughs,  Flagg  and  Torrey  show  how 
far  their  pleasant  and  easy  discourse  on  birds 
and  bird-life  created  an  audience  for  such  a 
work  as  this. 

Bird  Studies.  An  Account  of  the  Land 
Birds  of  Eastern  North  America.  By  William 
E.  D.  Scott.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $5.00.) 
A  magnificent  example  of  book-making,  and  a 
treasury  of  information  for  the  lover  of  birds. 

Birds  of  Village  and  Field.  By  Terence 
A.  Menain.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $2.00.) 
A  fresh  and  usable  book  for  young  beginners. 

The  Wild  Flowers  of  California;  Their 
Names,  Haunts  and  Habits.  By  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Parsons.  Illustrated  by  Margaret  W. 
Buck.  William  W.  Doxey,  San  Francisco. 
$2.00.)  A  very  comprehensive  list  of  Cali- 
fornia wild  flowers,  with  botanical  descriptions 
and  interesting  notes  on  the  habits  of  the 
plants. 
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Audubon  and  His  Journals.  By  Maria  R. 
Audubon.  With  notes  by  Elliott  Goues.  Two 
vols.  (Charles  Seribner's  Sons.  $7.50.)  A 
work  of  perennial  interest,  finely  edited  and 
annotated  by  Dr.  Coues. 

Year  Book  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  1897.  George  Wil- 
liam Hill,  Editor.  (Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington.)  Every  page  of  this  book 
has  cost  the  country  $500,  and  it  is  designed  to 
be  distributed  to  half  a  million  persons. 

Glaciers  of  North  America.  A  Reading 
Jjesson  for  Students  of  Geography  and  Geology. 
By  Israel  G.  Russell,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  (Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 
$1.90.)  Professor  Russell  has  explored  the 
American  glaciers  in  person,  and  in  this  vol- 
ume shows  them  to  be  finer  illustrations  of 
Alpine  glaciers  than  those  of  Europe.  His  book 
is  a  full  comparative  account  of  the  American 
glaciers,  the  theory  of  their  formation  and 
present  condition. 

A  Treatise  on  Rocks,  Rockweathering 
and  Soils.  By  George  P.  Merrill,  Curator  of 
Geology  in  the  National  Museum.  (Macmillan 
Company.  $4.00.)  A  very  important  and  val- 
uable work  on  the  disintegration  of  rocks. 

The  Play  of  Animals.  By  Karl  Groos, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Basel.  Trans- 
lated by  Elizabeth  L.  Baldivin,  with  a  Preface 
and  Appendix  by  Professor  I.  Martin  Baldwin, 
Princeton.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.25.)  The 
author  connects  play  with  deep  biological  prob- 
lems, with  animal  psychology  and  with  the 
genetic  study  of  art.  His  book  is  valuable  for 
the  immense  induction  of  facts  as  to  the  play- 
habits  of  animals. 

The  Century  Atlas  of  the  World.  Pre- 
pared Under  the  Superintendence  of  Benjamin 
E.  Smith,  Managing  Editor  of  the  Gentury 
Dictionaries.  (The  Century  Company.  $12.50.) 
This  atlas  is  the  second  great  achievement  of 
the  Century  Company.  For  an  American  it  is 
the  best  general  atlas. 

RECENT  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Speaking  of  the  best  suggests  absolute  dis- 
tinction, but  not  necessarily  a  distinction  of 
universal  application — the  area  of  comparison 
controls  as  much  as  the  merit  of  the  things  com- 
pared. At  present  we  are  confined  within  the 
periphery  of  a  year,  and  the  odiousness  of  meas- 
uring contemporary  books  one  by  another  is 
oppressively  immediate. 

We  shake  the  white  flag  lustily,  while  we 
venture  to  set  down  the  titles  of  some  excellent 
books  of  belles-lettres  published  within  the  past 


year.  To  break  the  way  to  a  beginning,  here 
is  The  Early  Life  of  William  Wordsworth, 
translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Emile  Le- 
gouis,  by  J.  W.  .Mai hews,  which  plays  along  the 
line  between  criticism  and  biography,  a  pleas- 
antly stimulating  book  written  con  amore  by  the 
light  of  a  French  candle.  On  the  same  literary 
borderland,  but  with  a  difference,  is  the  two- 
volume  edition  of  Robert  Burns  and  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  edited  by  William  Wallace,  consisting 
mainly  of  letters  more  or  less  "  literary,"  cast- 
ing some  new  rays  of  illumination  upon  the 
sources  of  Burns's  inspiration  as  well  as  upon 
certain  stumbling-blocks  in  his  poetical  path- 
way. 

Emerson  and  Other  Essays,  by  John  Jay 
Chapman,   would  be  of  belles-lettres  pure  and 
simple    were    it   not    for    the    literary    pugilism 
manifest  here  and  there  in  its  pages.     But  Mr. 
Chapman's  polemical  activity  has  a  charm  that 
blends   in    with   his   artistic   enthusiasm's   finer 
appeal.     When    he    rubs   one   the   wrong   way, 
which  is  right  often  if  one  cares  much  for  the 
best  literature,  he  does  it  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  makes  delightful  amends  by 
characterizing  the   Whitman   movement   as   "a 
revolt  from  drudgery — tho   revolt  of  laziness." 
Recollections  of  Aubrey  De  Vere  is  a  book 
of  literature  in  the  best  sense.     We  may  not 
deem  it  a  great  book ;  the  writer  may  not  be 
great ;  the  lines  need  not  be  drawn ;  but  it  is 
a  book  to  be  read  for  the  zest  of  delicious  book- 
ishness    that    spurts    from    its    phrases.     More- 
over,  it  is  full  of  historical,   biographical   and 
critical  touches,  both  interesting  and  valuable. 
Michel   De   Montaigne,   by   M.   E.   Lowndes, 
comes  well  within  our  field.     Indeed,  altho  the 
author   gives   the   book   the   sub-title    "  A   Bio- 
graphical Study,"  the  impossibility  of  avoiding 
the  style  of  essay  when  writing  about  the  old 
sage  of  Perigord,  and  the  certainty  of  slipping 
away  from  the  meager  facts  of  his  life  to  the 
rich  materials  of  his  literature,  are  strikingly 
exemplified    by    what    here   takes   the   place   of 
set    biography.     It     is     a     delightful     volume. 
Petrarch   and   Other    Essays,    by    the   late 
Judge  Reardon,  of  San  Francisco,  fairly  takes 
its  place  in  polite  literature,  and  its  smack  of 
old  time  scholarship  and  conscious  culture  dis- 
tinguishes   it    most    agreeably    from    books    of 
merely    educational    purpose.     Some    blemishes, 
of  which  any  well  informed  proof  reader  should 
have  taken  cognizance,  mar  the  book.     Nature 
for  its  Own  Sake,  by  John  C.  Vandyke,  plays 
hide  and  seek,  peeping  at  natural  history  with 
one  eye,  so  to  speak,  while  ogling  art  with  the 
other.     It  is  a  refreshing  book,  just  sufficiently 
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flavored    with    the   csseucc   of   John    Ruskin    to 
give  it  a  negative   fascination   which  comhines 
perfectly    with    the    positive    charm    altogether 
Mr.    Vandyke's   own.     Evidently   it   is  a   book 
made  for  the  book's  sake  as  well  as  for  Nature's 
sake.      Cheerful    Yesterdays,    by    Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  is  so  engagingly  literary, 
so   alluringly    draped    in    the    transparent   stuff 
— tiddrivog    fip&nog  — through  which     the     divine 
form  of  art  shimmers  so  effectively,  that  poli- 
tics,   history,    religion,    anecdote,    everything    is 
transmuted  magically  into   belles-lettres.     It  is 
a  cheerful  and  cheering  book  to  the  heart,  the 
imagination  and  the  mind.     A  World  of  Green 
Hills,    by    Bradford    Torrey,    is   one    of    those 
fragrant  and  dewy  books  made  by  the  belletrist 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree  beside  a  running  brook — 
a   book   written    at   Nature    through   art.     Mr. 
Torrey's  style  is  delightful,  and  altho  he  rarely 
sees  anything  more  important  than  a  sparrow 
or  a  cerulean  warbler,  he  somehow  makes    the 
vital   connection  between  nature  and  pure  art 
very   plain,   without   apparent   effort.     A   Cen- 
tury of  French  Fiction,  by  Prof.  Benjamin 
W.  Wells,  of  the  University  of  the  South,  comes 
down  to  us  from  the  top  of  Mont  Eagle  with 
the  bouquet  of  well  brewed  book-wine  clinging 
to  its  leaves.     Its  subject  gives  room  for  criti- 
cal versatility,  including  as  it  does  everything 
between    Chateaubriand   and    Guy    de   Maupas- 
sant, and  Professor  Wells  has  taken  time  to  ring 
the  main  changes.     His  criticism  is  suggestive, 
scholarly   and  good.     Ave   Roma   Immortalis, 
by    Francis    Marion    Crawford,    is    a    book    for 
book-lovers.     The     author's     wonderful     enthu- 
siasm is  like  a  hot  breath  of  life  in  his  sentences, 
and  his  literary  coloring  is,  as  it  were,  a  dye 
throughout  the  substance  of  his  work.     The  his- 
tory   of   immortal    Rome    is    treated    from    the 
point  of  view  of  the  artist  in  words  and  the 
lover  of  art,   and   the  two   stout  volumes    are 
things  of  beauty. 

Under  the  same  head  we  must  at  least  men- 
tion Hawthorne's  First  Diary.  With  an 
Account  of  its  Discovery  and  Loss.  By  Samuel 
T.  Pickard,  Author  of  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier."  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  $1.00.)  The  Diary  of  Master  Wil- 
liam Silence.  A  Study  of  Shakespeare  and 
Elizabethan  Sport.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 
A  scholarly  book  done  with  a  light  touch,  with 
no  tendency  to  trifling.  It  groups  bookish  facts 
deftly.  A  very  important  point  is  the  outline 
of  Elizabethan  Sport.  Master  Skylark.  A 
Story  of  Shakespeare's  Time.  By  John  Ben- 
nett. (The  Century  Company.  $1.50.)  A 
delightful  variation  from  the  dull  monotony  of 
the  ordinary  historic  novel.     Dr.  Weir  Mitchell 


lias  given  us  one  this  year  in  the  "Adventures 
of     Frangois."       Mr.     Bennett     has     produced 
another.      The  surprise  of  the  book  is  the  im- 
pression it  makes  of  the  English  songs  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  the  bird  songs  and  wild-wood 
notes  sung  in  their  naturalness  as  Shakespeare 
heard   them.       The  Browning   Papers.       Se- 
lected   to    represent    the    work    of    the    society. 
(Macmillan    Company.       $3.00.)        A    kaleido- 
scopic collection   of  brilliant  prismatic  scraps, 
to  be  much  recommended  to  all  lovers  of  Brown- 
ing.    Idylls  of  Old  New  England.     By  Clar- 
ence   Hawkes.      (Picturesque    Publishing    Com- 
pany,   Northampton,    Mass.     $1.50.)      A    mar- 
velous  example   of   what  can   be   done   on   the 
ideal  walks  of  literature  by  a  man  of  genius 
so   cruelly    handicapped   as   by    blindness   from 
his  twelfth  year.     Nature  glows  in  color  in  his 
verse  and  its  face  stands  pictured  in  his  mem- 
ory.    The  Great  Poets  and  Their  Theology. 
By    Augustus    Hopkins    Strong,    D.D.,    LL.D., 
President   of   Rochester   Theological    Seminary. 
(American  Baptist  Publication  Society.   $2.50.) 
A  delightful  series  of  studies  at  once  literary 
and  theological,  proving  that  one  does  not  need 
to  be  versed  in  the  technicalities  of  art  to  read 
it  to  the  bottom.     The  Five  Great  Skeptical 
Dramas  of  History.     By  the  late  John  Owen. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $3.50.)    A  fine  example 
of  critical  scholarship  and  sturdy  independence 
combined  with  abundant  learning  and  an  over- 
flow  of  apposite  quotations   and   bright,   pithy 
and  often  witty  remarks.     The  five  dramas  are 
Prometheus  Vinctus,  The  Book  of  Job,  Faust, 
Hamlet,  and  El  Magico  Prodigioso.     The  New 
Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare.     Edited 
by  Horace  Howard  Furness.       Volume  XI  of 
this  great  work  is  the  "  Winter's  Tale."     Every 
volume  added  is  so  much  gain  to  Shakespearean 
scholarship.       William      Shakespeare  :       A 
Critical    Study.      By    George    Brandes.       (The 
Macmillan  Company.     Two  vols.     8vo.  Pp.  403 
and  432.)      By  much  the  most  important  work 
published  in  the  last  few  years  on  Shakespeare. 
Last  for  which  we  have  room  in  this  brief 
sketch,    but    greatest    and    best    of    the    year's 
books,  is  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.    A  Memoir 
by   His    Son.      What   can   a  full   and  sincere 
memoir  of  Tennyson  be  but  a  resplendent  body 
whose  light  is  the  genius  of  the  greatest  artist 
in  poetic  expression  that  this  century  has  pro- 
duced?   Tennyson  lived  for  art,  devoted  to  it  a 
long  and  singularly  rich  manhood.    This  book  is, 
in  so  far  as  any  book  could  possibly  be,  Tenny- 
son himself,  which  is  to  say  that  it  discovers 
the  man  who  was   the  poet.      The  exquisitely 
poised   taste,   the  serene  and  reserved   dignity, 
the  economy  of  disclosure  which  presents  only 
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what  should  appear,  the  luminous  verbal  style 
and  the  riches  of  literary  detail  make  the  two 
large  volumes  an  almost  incomparable  addition 
to  English  letters. 

THE  YEAR'S  NOTABLE  POETRY. 

To  the  saving  remnant,  that  divine  minority 
which  gives  the  world  of  art  and  letters  a  con- 
tinuing touch  with  immortal  things,  the  most 
important  literary  event  of  the  year  has  been  Mr. 
F.  G.  Kenyon's  edition  of  The  Poems  of  Bac- 
chylides.  Safe  criticism  must  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  unbroken  perspective,  which  in  our 
time  is  being  obscured  by  unlettered  critics  who 
cry  out  night  and  day  against  what  they  call 
"the  literary  tradition"  and  the  "worn  out 
canons  of  art."  In  one  way  the  lately  dis- 
covered papyrus,  with  its  pot-hook  uncials,  is 
immensely  important ;  it  forces  us  to  look  at 
something  a  long  way  off,  doing  which,  the 
oculists  say,  is  excellent  rest  and  recuperation 
for  our  eyes  after  tiring  them  with  what  is 
very  close  to  us.  Bacchylides  was  an  artist 
whose  stroke,  if  not  over  strong,  was  remark- 
able for  its  steady  certainty ;  his  art  is  con- 
scious ;  his  poetry  is  literature  beautiful  in 
form,  rich  in  color,  picturesque,  musical  and 
ra,ore  than  touched  with  the  haunting  quality  of 
genius.  These  time-stained  odes  may  be,  they 
have  been,  scoffed  at  by  the  opponents  of 
everything  ancient ;  still  they  belong  to  that 
body  of  permanence  by  which  all  new  things 
must  be  tested,  not  in  the  procrustean  spirit, 
but  with  the  true  critic's  sense  of  perspective 
and  reverence  for  eternal  truth. 

After  all  it  is  not  such  a  long  step  from  the 
poets  of  Eld  to  the  poets  who  sing  in  the 
groves  over  against  our  east  window.  Ad- 
mirals All,  and  Other  Poems,  by  Henry 
Newbolt,  might  be  turned  into  Greek,  and  they 
would  do  no  violence  to  the  Anthology.  Poems, 
by  Stephen  Phillips,  is  a  book-  that  fairly  quiv- 
ers with  the  energy  of  inspiration.  Poems,  by 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  should  find  a  place 
in  the  Latin,  rather  than  the  Greek,  succession. 
A  Vergilian  evenness,  a  fastidious  carefulness 
of  phrasing,  a  touch  that  finishes  every  curve 
of  expression — these  make  up  the  characteristic 
quality  of  Mr.  Stedman's  poetry,  which  is  more 
literary  than  of  nature  born.  The  Rubaiyat 
of  Doc  Sifers,  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
stands  at  the  other  extreme.  It  is  nothing  if 
not  the  jocund  mouthing  of  average  human 
ignorance,  which,  by  the  way,  has  a  perennial 
attraction  by  critfcal  charity  called  homely 
sympathy.  Mr.  Riley's  jolly  genius  is  given 
over  to  rustic  comedy,  a  thing  that  he  has  per- 
sonated by  excruciatingly  funny  fooling  on  the 


lyceum  platform,  and  so  his  personal  peculiari- 
ties have  made  fine  headway  for  his  "  Hoosier  " 
rhymes.  The  present  book  is  not  his  best,  but 
it  has  the  distinct  Riley  flavor.  And  here  is 
another  book  by  an  Indiana  author,  The  Woo- 
ino  of  Malkatoon,  by  Lew  Wallace,  in  which 
a  romantic  tale  of  war  and  love  is  told  with 
gorgeous  accessories.  General  Wallace's  blank 
verse  is  a  current  of  splendid  description.  It 
telis  a  good  old-fashioned  story  with  dramatic 
effect.  Three  frets  will  not  be  too  many  to 
close  on  the  Hoosier  harp.  Miss  Evaleen 
Stein's  One  Way  to  the  Woods  is  full  of 
freshness,  artistic  feeling  and  warm  sympathy 
with  out  of  doors  nature.  Ireland  and 
Other  Poems,  by  Lionel  Johnson,  is  distinctly 
a  work  of  scholarly  genius,  and  The  Slopes  of 
Helicon  and  Other  Poems,  by  Lloyd  Mifflin, 
is  equally  so,  albeit  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  the  two  books.  Mr.  Mifflin  dashes  a 
dew  of  freshness  over  much  that  he  writes ;  but 
he  does  not  criticise  his  style  sufficiently.  He 
is  a  poet's  poet ;  but  too  often  a  careless  one. 
Some  of  his  verse  has  such  exquisite  finish 
that  his  lapses  into  false  expression  are  strongly 
emphasized  by  comparison.  A  Shropshire 
Lad,  by  A.  E.  Housman,  touches  a  distinctly 
new  chord  in  English  minor  poetry.  Along 
with  an  amount  of  mere  jingled  stuff,  such  as 
stands  no  critical  test,  Mr.  Housman  gives  some 
remarkably  fine  poetry  of  a  pessimistic  sort. 
He  is  a  master  of  the  telling  phrase,  he  finds 
the  very  word,  touches  the  spring  of  absolute 
revelation ;  but  too  often  the  discovery  is  but 
a  recognition  of  what  is  not  wholesome.  The 
Revelation  of  St.  Love,  by  F.  B.  Money 
Coutts,  must  be  classed  as  good  poetry,  so  far 
as  its  art  goes ;  but  its  moral  aspiration  is  in- 
tensely pagan  and  out  of  sympathy  with  our 
civilization.  Songs  of  War  and  Peace,  by 
Sam  Walter  Foss,  is  a  book  of  the  day  ;  a  virile 
voice  sings  through  it  in  crur1e  but  stirring 
measures.  By  the  Atjreltan  Wall  and 
Other  Elegies,  by. Bliss  Carman,  is  not  this 
true  poet's  very  best,  but  it  is  notably  fine ;  an 
elect  spirit  informs  many  of  the  pieces.  Shapes 
and  Shadows,  by  Madison  Cawein,  brings  us 
songs  of  vague  longing  and  remote  sadness 
The  verbal  style  is  rich,  almost  too  rich,  the 
coloring  is  stacked.  Mr.  Cawein  is  an 
Oriental  in  his  taste  for  gorgeousness ;  but  we 
like  him  none  the  lass  for  that.  Persephone 
and  Other  Poems,  by  Charles  Camp  Tarelli, 
has  the  vigorous  promise  of  youth  in  its  pages. 
The  experiments  in  measures,  notably  the 
elegiac  and  hexameter,  are  interesting  as  such, 
while  the  imagination  he  displays  has  a  deli- 
cious smack    of   "novelty   if  not  of  originality. 
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Songs  of  ACTION,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle,  is  a 
book  filled  with  what  are,  indeed,  songs  of  ac- 
tion, but  of  action  l».v  no  means  major.  It  is 
vigorous,  some  of  it  vigorously  plebeian,  in 
spirit,  yet  still  vigorous.  Many  men  and  a 
few  women  will  enjoy  it  hugely.  Foems,  by 
Florence  Earle  Coates,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
notable  book  of  verse  given  to  the  public  by  a 
woman  during  the  year ;  some  of  the  sonnets 
are  scarcely  surpassed  in  recent  literature. 
Songs  of  Liberty  and  Other  Poems,  by  Rob- 
ert Underwood  Johnson,  strikes  the  chord  dear- 
est to  patriotic  Americans,  to  wit,  human  lib- 
erty. The  "  Apostrophe  to  Greece "  is  a  fine 
burst  of  manly  energy,  lofty  and  noble  in  both 
substance  and  expression. 

SOME   OF   THE   YEAR'S   BEST   FICTION. 

The  past  year  has  been  rich  in  good  novels 
and  stories  by  writers  new  and  old.  We  are 
aware  that  personal  taste  is  a  factor  not  to  be 
gotten  rid  of  in  choosing  among  books,  and  es- 
pecially among  works  of  fiction  ;  but  we  do  not 
mean  to  choose;  our  task  is  easier.  We  shall 
but  mention  a  few  novels,  romances  and  books 
of  short  stories  that  have  certainly  been  con- 
sidered by  critics  and  the  reading  public  among 
the  best. 

Two  romances,  by  the  late  William  Morris, 
shall  head  our  list :  The  Water  of  the  Won- 
drous Isle  and  The  Sundering  Flood.  They 
are  much  alike,  and  characteristically  marked 
with  Morris's  style  and  manner.  Both  have 
the  fascination  of  wonderful  adventures  told 
with  almost  childish  show  of  faith  in  magic 
ind  witchcraft.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale,  by 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  is  full  of  grim  power,  a 
novel  about  disagreeable  people  who  come  to 
naught.  Le  Soutien  de  Famille,  Alphonse 
Daudet's  last  story,  is  interesting  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  its  author's  death  and  as  rounding  up 
his  life  work.  It  is  not  his  best.  Caleb  West, 
by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  is  a  good,  strong  story, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  year,  and  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis's  King's  Jackal  is  another.  The 
Girl  at  Cobhurst,  by  Frank  R.  Stocklon,  and  - 
The  Celebrity,  by  Winston  Churchill,  are  two 
stories  as  different  as  day  and  night,  yet  they 
would  go  well  together  a  hard  race  for  prefer- 
ence. Children  of  the  Sea  and  Children  of 
Unrest,  by  Joseph  Conrad,  bring  us  some 
stories  of  haunting  quality,  and  Dreams  of 
the  Ghetto,  by  I.  Zangwill,  gives  us  romances 
of  real  people,  stories  of  gifted  Jews  told  with 
singular  effect.  Prisoners  of  Hope,  by  Mary 
Johnston,  stands  out  very  distinctly  as  one  of 
the  best  of  recent  American  romances,  and  The 
Puritans,  by  Arlo  Bates,  is  a  noteworthy  novel 


in    any    list    that   may    be   made.     The   F0SE81 
Lovers,  by  Maurice    Hewlett,   has  such  fresh- 
ness as  only  genius  can  give.     It  is  a  romance 
of  delight t'nl  purity  and  vigor.     In  the  Cage, 
by  Henry  James,  represents  plenty  of  good  lit- 
erature and  not  much  else,  and  The  General 
Manager's   Story   stands   for  a  good   deal   of 
vigorous   contemporary   life   and   not   much   lit- 
erature.    An   Open   Eyed  Conspiracy,  by  W. 
1  >.  Howells,  is  both  charming  literature  and  a 
most   engaging   society    story.     The   Romance 
of  Zion's  Chapel,  by   Richard  Le  Gallienne, 
belongs  to  the  century's  end,  a  story  of  whipped 
cream  and  Sodom-apples.     Pearce  Amerson's 
Will,  by  the  late  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston, 
sketches  an  area  of  Southern  life  known  by  Mr. 
Johnston  as  no  other  writer  has  known  it.     It 
has  a  certain  historical  value  as  a  true  flash  out 
of    the    past.     The   Open   Boat  and   Other 
Stories,  by  Stephen  Crane,  offers  some  memo- 
rable bits  of  color,  and  Moriah's  Mourning 
and  Other  Stories,  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart, 
left  the  impression,  when  we  read  it,  of  excel- 
lent miniature  sketching  in  free  hand  by  one 
who    knew    her    subjects    by    heart.     The   Ad- 
ventures of   Francois,   by   S.  Weir  Mitchell 
(The     Century     Company,     $1.00),     following 
closely  as  it  does  on  Hugh  Wynne,  is  like  that 
one  of  the  most  altogether  charming  romances 
of  the  year,  and,  again    like  that,  is  developed 
from  a  basis  of  historical  fact.     The  Latimers, 
A  Tale  of  the  Western  Insurrection,  by  Henry 
C.    McCosh     (Geo.    W.    Jacobs,    Philadelphia, 
$1.50),  is  another  historical  novel  of  much  in- 
terest as  a  careful   study  of  the   Scotch-Irish, 
the  Whisky  Rebellion  and  the  part  their  per- 
verted conscience  played  in  it.     Roden's  Cor- 
ner, by  Henry  Seton  Merriman,  is  a  long  novel 
and  intensely  interesting.     The  author  combines 
the  power  of  romance  with  the  timely  attractive- 
ness of  current  social  high  life  in  England.  The 
dabbling     of     noble     personages     in      ignoble 
schemes  of  speculation  is  brought  in  with  telling 
effect  and  the  love  story  is  very  engaging.     The 
Battle  of  the  Strong,  by  Gilbert  Parker,  is 
an  historical  romance  in  which  the  romance  far 
outweighs  the  history.     It  is  written  with  all 
of  Mr.   Parker's  glowing  energy  of  style,   and 
its   adventures   will   satisfy   the   most   exacting 
lovers  of  stirring  experiences.     The  love  story 
in  it  is  delightful.     The  Destroyer,  by  Ben- 
jamin Swift,  deals  with  insanity  to  a  somewhat 
gruesome  result,  but  those  who  like  clinical  fic- 
tion   will    find    it    a    masterpiece    of  its  sort. 
Tales  of  Home  Folks  in  Peace  and  War, 
by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  possesses  the  homely 
charm  characteristic  of  Mr.   Harris's  work  in 
fiction,  and  Ye  Little  Salem  Maide,  by  Pau- 
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lino  Bradford  Mackie,  is  as  distinctly  a  New 
England  product  as  the  "  Tales  of  the  Geor- 
gian "  are  unmistakably  Southern.  The  Lon- 
doners, by  Robert  Hitchens,  is  a  high-pressure 
society  novel,  just  tipped  here  and  there  with 
the  blue  flame  of  moral  danger,  a  book  not 
wholesome  reading  for  the  young.  The  Ape, 
The  Idiot  and  Other  People,  by  W.  C.  Mor- 
row, is  a  collection  of  vigorously  written  short 
stories  novel  in  conception  and  powerful  in  ef- 
fect. David  Harum,  by  Edward  Noyes  West- 
cott,  is  nothing  if  not  American.  The  chief 
actor  in  the  story  is  a  type  representing  a  con- 
temporary class  of  men,  and  the  projection  of 
character  is  bold  and  strong.  The  book  is  a 
notable  one,  and,  if  not  great,  it  is  at  least  a 
sketch  showing  unusual  free-hand  work. 

THE  YEAR'S  BEST  BOOKS  ON  MUSIC. 

Richard  Wagner.  By  Houston  Stewart 
Chamberlain.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
G.  Ainslie  Haight  and  revised  by  the  Author. 
(London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.;  Philadelphia: 
The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.)  The  leading  study 
of  Wagner's  works  as  an  essentially  intellectual 
evolution. 

The  Music-Dramas  of  Richard  Wagner, 
and  His  Festival  Theatre  at  Bayreuth. 
By  Albert  Lavignac.  Translated  by  Esther 
Singleton.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
A  clear  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  Wagner's 
theories,  style,  convictions  and  dramas,  and  de- 
scribing well  their  authoritative  performances. 

How  Music  Came  to  Be  What  It  Is.  By 
Hannah  Smith.  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.)  An  excellent  and  most  readable 
little  history  of  music's  phases  and  master-influ- 
ences, for  information  of  amateurs. 

What  Is  Good  Music.  By  William  J.  Hen- 
derson. (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 
Profitable  and  agreeable  essays  for  frequenters 
of  our  best  concerts. 

La  Musique  a  Paris,  1896-1897.  Par  Gus- 
tave  Robert.  (Paris:  Delagrave.)  A  reprint 
of  the  leading  articles  by  a  critic  of  authority. 

Music  and  Manners  in  the  Classical 
Period.  By  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.)  A  most  enter- 
taining little  volume  of  essays  and  descriptive 
reminiscences,  including  the  author's  notes  on 
the  remarkable  "  Grey  Collection  "  of  MS.  Ital- 
ian music,  copied  by  the  poet  when  in  Italy  in 
1740. 

Technique  and  Expression  in  Pianoforte 
Playing.     By   Franklin   Taylor.      (New    York 


and  London  :  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.)  A  work  of 
minute  suggestiveness  already  standard  among 
practical  interpreters  of  the  classics  and  mod- 
ernists. 

Marciiesi  and  Music.  By  Mathilde  Mar- 
chess. ( New  York  and  London  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.)  The  autobiography,  written  enter- 
tainingly, of  the  well-known  Parisian  vocal 
teacher. 

Dr.  Tucker,  Priest  and  Musician.  By 
Christopher  W.  Knauff,  M.A.      (New  York  :  A. 

D.  P.  Randolph  &  Co.)  A  memorial  of  the  in- 
fluence toward  superior  music  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  exerted  by  the  late  Rev. 
John  Ireland  Tucker. 

A  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms.  By  Dr. 
Theodore  Baker.  (New  York:  G.  Schirmer.) 
A  much  enlarged  edition  of  this  standard  and 
extremely  full  reference  work. 

Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  Opera  in  Three 
Acts.  By  Donizetti.  (New  York  :  G.  Schir- 
mer;  "The  G.  Schirmer  Collection  of  Operas.") 
With  an  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Opera  by 

E.  Irenaeus  Stevenson.  A  study  of  Walter 
Scott's  relation  to  Donizettian  opera  is  prefixed 
to  this  admirable  edition  of  an  old  favorite. 

The  Yersin  Phono-Rhythmic  Method  of 
French  Pronunciation,  Accent  and  Dic- 
tion. By  M.  and  J.  Yersin.  (Philadelphia: 
The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.)  A  detailed  summary 
in  print  of  the  system  of  oral  training  that  these 
teachers  have  made  so  effective  for  singers  be- 
fore the  public. 

SOME  BOOKS  ON  ART  AND  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKS  OF  '98. 

Photography,  by  its  easy,  almost  perfect 
processes  of  reproducing  whatever  real  art  has 
accomplished  in  the  past,  gives  us  the  mass  of 
book  illustrations.  We  must  not  fail  to  dis- 
criminate, however,  in  favor  of  a  living  art 
where  it  is  genuine.  It  is  M.  Helleu's  custom 
to  destroy  his  copper  plates  when  ten  or  twenty 
proofs  have  been  printed.  Hence  the  value  of 
a  most  beautiful  record  of  the  dainty  elegance 
of  true  womanhood  in  Drypoints  and  Draw- 
ings, by  Paul  Helleu,  of  Paris.  Reproduc- 
tions in  photogravure  from  the  originals.  With 
an  introduction  by  the  late  Edmund  de  Gon- 
court.  Edition  strictly  limited  to  500  impres- 
sions for  all  countries.  (4to  imported  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $15.00.) 

Woman's  grace,  as  well  as  the  landscape  art 
of  the  last  century,  is  superbly  manifest  in  a 
work  hardly  to  be  surpassed :  Gainsborough 
and  his  Place  in  English  Art,  by  Walter  Arm- 
strong,   Director  of   the   Xutional    Gallery,   Ire- 
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land,  with  sixty-two  photogra/oures  and  ten 
lithographs  in  color.  (One  volume  imperial 
4to,  limited  edition.  Imp.  by  Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons.  $25.00  net;  also  ."><)  copies  witb  dupli- 
cate photogravures  on  India  Paper.  $45.00.) 
We  group  together  the  lives  of  four  painters 
found  worthy  of  new  editions.  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones.  A  Record  and  Review  by  Mal- 
colm Bell,  4th  cd.  complete  to  his  death. 
(Imp.  by  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  $3.00.) 
William  Morris  :  His  Art,  his  Writings,  and 
his  Public  Life.  A  Record '  by  Aymer  Val- 
lance.  (2d  ed.  $10.00.  McMillan,  agt.) 
FREDERIC,  Lord  Leigiiton,  late  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  by  Ernest  Rhys.  (2d  ed. 
$10.00.  McMillan,  agt.)  Life  of  Hogarth, 
by  Austin  Dobson.  New  and  enlarged  ed. 
$4.50.  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company.) 
These  are  standard  authorities  and  could  hardly 
be  better  or  more  artistic. 

A   most  expensive  book ;   sends   out  its  first 
section  in  '98 ;  but  fortunately  books,  like  peo- 
ple,   must   not   be   judged   by    the   money    they 
represent.     Queen   Victoria's   Treasures   at 
Windsor  Castle,  ill.  by  40  plates  from  water 
colors  by  William,  Oibb,  with  notes  and  descrip- 
tion   by    the    Marquis    of    Lome.      (4    sections 
of   100  mounted,   numbered  and  signed  copies, 
complete    set,    $100.00 ;  1,000    copies    on    plate 
paper,  $55.00.     E.  &  J.  B.  Young  &  Co.,  agts.) 
Part    VIII,    completing   the    color    plates    of 
Old  Wedgwood.     The  English  Relief  Art  Work 
made    by    Wedgwood    1760-1795,    by   F.    Rath- 
bone  (Quaritch,  London),  has  come  out  during 
'98,    and    Part    I     of    Later    Renaissance 
Architecture    in     England.       Edited    with 
Text  by  John  Belcher  and  Mervyn  E.  Macart- 
ney.     (6    parts,    $7.50    ea.      Chas.    Scribner's 
Sons,   imp.)      A  selection   of  Plates   from   The 
Renaissance  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  by  Pro- 
fessor   Everbeck,     is    published    as    Flemish 
Renaissance.       2  Portfolios;     Exteriors     and 
Details,  60  plates,  $8.00 ;  Interiors  and  Interior 
Details,    80    plates,  $12.00.      (Wm.   Helburn.) 
The  recent  flood  of  text  books  on  Architectural 
History   is    supplemented    by    Modern    Archi- 
tecture,  for  Architects   and   the  Public,   with 
numerous  illustrations   of  contemporary   build- 
ings   by    Statham,    Editor    of    "  The   Builder " 
(Chas.     Scribner's     Sons,     imp.     $3.00),     and 
a   valuable   supplement   to   a   former    work     is 
Historic  Ornament,  a  Treatise  on  Decorative 
Art    and     Architectural     Ornament ;    Pottery ; 
Enamels;    Ivories;     Metal    Work;     Furniture; 
Textile  Fabrics ;  Mosaics ;  Glass  and  Book  Dec- 
oration, by  Jas.  Ward.      (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons, 
imp.  $3.00  and  $5.00.)   For  the  best  of  the  au- 
thor's various  text  books  on  art,  valuable  to  trav- 


eler and  designer  alike,  is  Windows  :  A  book 
About  Stained  Glass,  by  Lewis  F.  Day.  (Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons,  imp.  $10.50.)  The  Bases 
of  Design,  by  Walter  Crane  (McMillan,  agt. 
$0.00.),  intended  to  trace  the  relationship  of  the 
arts,  and  to  be  an  aid  to  the  designer.  It  does 
not  accomplish  its  first  aim  as  clearly  as  the 
second.  Part  II.  of  A  Handbook  of  Greek 
Sculpture,  by  Ernest  A.  Gardner,  M.A.  (Mc- 
Millan. $1.25),  is  the  most  helpful  of  recent 
works  on  the  subject. 

Fashion  in  Paris  :  The  Various  Phases  of 
Feminine  Taste  from  1797-1897,  by  Octave 
Uzanne,  from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd. 
(Imperial  8vo.,  imp.  by  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.) 
M.  Frangois  Courboin,  the  ilustrator,  has  been 
bright  enough  to  take  the  old  fashion  plates 
and  put  in  appropriate  background  for  .100  hand- 
colored  plates  and  250  text  illustrations.  So 
many  corners  of  old  Paris  are  revived  to  ac- 
company the  charm  and  delicacy  of  the  old 
vignets. 

Part  II  of  La  Peinture  a  Chantilly,  par 
F.  A.  Gruyer,  membre  de  Vinstitut  (Libraire 
Plon,  Paris),  describes  the  270  paintings  of  the 
French  School,  with  80  heliogravures— a  beau- 
tiful book.  Another  work  not  yet  translated 
but  very  useful,  is  Comment  Discerner  les 
Styles  du  XVI lie  au  XI Xe  siecle. 

The  most  richly  and  originally  illustrated  of 
the  year's  books  is  the  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  With  border  decorations  and  illus- 
trations by  George  Wooliscroft  Rhead,  Louis 
Rhead,  and  Frederick  Rhead.  Regular  edition, 
$1.50;  edition  de  Luxe,  $5.00.  The  Century 
Company.)  , 

>/ 

Lord  Nelson  and  His  Times,  fully  illus- 
trated (E.  &  J.  B.  Young  &  Co.  $5.00),  makes 
use  of  much  available  art  material. 

What  is  Art?  by  L.  Tolstoi  (T.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.  $1.50.),  is  a  book  which  has  made  a  great 
stir  by  advancing  the  not  unknown  theory  that 
Art  should  be  divorced  from  technic,  and  inter- 
esting and  frank  disclosures  of  the  author's  likes 
and  dislikes. 

ARCHEOLOGY. 

Nippur;  or,  Explorations  and  Adven- 
tures on  the  Euphrates.  The  Narrative  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Expedition  to 
Babylonia  in  the  Years  1888-1890.  By  John 
Punnett  Peters,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  D.D.,  Director  of 
the  Expedition.  (With  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Vol.  II.  Second  Campaign.  8vo.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  $2.50.)  The  first  volume  of  this 
narrative  was  published  in  the  summer  of  1897. 
The   work   it   described   was   introductory   and 
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had  reached  a  more  or  less  disastrous  con- 
dition. The  present  volume  describes  the  re- 
newal and  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
work  when  three  or  four  hundred  men  were 
kept  at  work.  The  discovery  of  the  records  of 
Lugal-zaggizi  and  other  kings  before  Sargon  I 
sheds  a  wonderful  light  on  the  early  history  of 
the  world  and  of  writing  which  fully  justifies 
the  expedition. 

The  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Series  A.  Cunei- 
form Texts.  Vol.  IX.  Business  Documents  of 
Murashu  Sons,  of  Nippur,  dated  in  the  reign 
Of  Artaxerxes  I  (404-424  B.C.).  By  H.  V. 
Hiiprccht,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Clay, 
Ph.D.  4to.  Published  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  Vol.  IX  was  published  out  of 
course,  and  is  a  part  of  Professor  Hilprecht's 
great  scheme.  Its  interest  is  due  to  the  com- 
mercial character  of  the  records  published  in  it. 
They  are  contract  tablets  and  business  docu- 
ments of  great  interest  and  value  as  the  records 
of  a  business  carried  on  450  B.C. 

The  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  1099 
to  1291.  By  Lieut.-Col.  C.  R.  Conder,  LL.D. 
(Palestine  Exploration  Committee.  $2.50.) 
This  book  is  a  vivid  presentation  in  small  com- 
pass of  a  period  unsurpassed  in  romantic  and 
political  interest.  The  author's  point  is  to 
give  a  picture  of  the  social  conditions  which  re- 
sulted from  the  establishment  of  a  feudal  so- 
ciety in  Oriental  surroundings,  and  to  trace 
the  growth  of  civilization  through  two  cen- 
turies of  Latin  rule  in  Palestine. 

The  Hittites  and  Their  Language.  By 
0.  R.  Gonder.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  Little 
value  outside  of  the  sixteen  plates  of  inscrip- 
tions and  map.  They  are  indispensable  to  the 
few  who  wish  to  study  the  Hittite  problem. 

Life  in  Early  Britain.  By  Bertram  G. 
Windle.  (Putnam's.  $1.25.)  A  good  intro- 
duction to  the  antiquarian  basis  of  British 
history. 

Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples.  By  Daniel 
G.  Brinton,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Arche- 
ology, University  of  Pennsylvania.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  $1.50.)  The  second  series  of 
"  American  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Re- 
ligion." The  first  was  given  by  Prof.  T.  W. 
Rhys  Davis  in  the  winter  of  1894-95. 

The  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia.  By 
W.  M.  Ramsay,  D.G.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Classical  Archeology,  Oxford.  (Macmillan  & 
Co.  $5.00.)  The  volume  is  Part  II  of  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay's  great  work. 


Pottkks:  Their  Arts  and  Crafts.  By 
John  C.  L.  Sparkcs,  Principal  of  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Arts,  Mouth  Kensington  Museum,  and 
Walter  dandy.  (Thomas  Whittaker.  $1.25.) 
An  adequate  ;in<l  trustworthy  book  in  non- 
technical phrase  and  thoroughly  alive  and  in- 
teresting. Each  chapter  has  its  own  attrac- 
tion, and  the  appendix  is  devoted  to  American 
products. 

A  FEW  NEW   EDITIONS. 

Vanity  Fair:  A  Novel  Without  a  Hero. 
By  William  M.  Thackeray.  (Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. $1.50.)  This  belongs  in  the  new  "Bio- 
graphical Edition "  of  Thackeray,  in  13  vol- 
umes. The  prefatory  matter  will  be  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  biography  which  the  known 
feelings  of  the  great  author  on  this  subject 
permit.  It  contains  Thackeray's  illustrations 
and  portrait. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning.  With  a  Portrait.  (Macmillan 
Company.  $1.75.)  Poems  in  chronological 
order  with  Mrs.  Browning's  biographical  notes 
to  the  edition  of  1887,  and  her  dedication  and 
preface  to  the  edition  of  1844. 

The  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  Edited 
by  Alfred  W.  Pollard,  H.  Frank  Heath,  Mark 
H.  Liddell  and  W.  S.  McCormick.  (The  Mac- 
millan Company.  $1.25.)  This  edition  is  in- 
tended for  popular  use,  but  it  represents  a 
great  deal  of  first-class  scholarship  and  patient 
investigation. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Joa- 
quin Miller.  (The  Whittaker  &  Ray  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco.  $2.25.)  As  an  original, 
independent  and  indigenous  singer,  Joaquin 
Miller  ranks  with  the  three  or  four  great  Ameri- 
can poets.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
this  revised  and  rearranged  edition  of  his  com- 
plete poetical  works. 

Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert 
Burns.  Cambridge  Edition.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  $2.00.)  The  editorial 
basis  of  -this  volume  is  the  Centenary  Edition 
of  Burns.  Mr.  Hurley's  essay  on  the  life, 
genius  and  achievement  of  Burns  is  printed  in 
full. 

The  Colonial  Laws  of  New  York.  From 
the  Year  1664  to  the  Revolution.  (James  B. 
Lyon,  State  Printer,  Albany.)  A  republication 
in  five  volumes,  8vo.,  of  the  charters  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  commissions  and  instructions 
to  the  Colonial  Governors,  the  Duke  s  laws,  the 
laws  of  the  Dongan  and  Leisler  Assemblies  the 
charters  of  Albany  and  New  York  and  the  Acta 
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of  the  Colonial  Legislatures  from  1691  to  1775, 
inclusive.  It  is  the  first  complete  edition,  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  Van  Schaak  edition  so  far 
as  arrangement  and  chapter  numbering  are 
concerned.  The  great  value  of  the  publication 
is,  of  course,  historical.  The  colonial  laws 
ceased  to  have  force  after  1828,  except  where 
they  were  kept  alive  by  re-enactment,  special 
contract  or  as  to  certain  laws  affecting  real 
estate. 

The  Statesman's  Year  Book.  Edited  by 
>l.  Scott  Keltie,  LL.D.,  with  the  assistance  of 
J.  P.  A.  Renwick.  (Macmillan  &  Go.  $3.00.) 
This  is  the  solid,  comprehensive  and  trust- 
worthy statistical  and  historical  annual  of  the 
state  of  the  world  for  the  last  current  year 
which  all  English  writers  and  speakers  have  to 
fall  back  on. 

Who's  Who,  1898.  By  Douglas  Sladen. 
(Macmillan  Company.  $1.75.)  The  fiftieth 
year  of  this  annual  dictionary  of  living  British 
celebrities — the  second  year  of  the  new  issue. 
Contains  7,000  personal  notices.     Invaluable. 

Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopaedia  and  Register 
of  Important  Events  of  the  Year.  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  $6.00.)  We  have  nothing  which 
brings  us  down  so  near  to  current  events  as 
this  Annual  Cyclopaedia.  It  is,  of  course, 
always  one  year  behind,  but  it  brings  up  that 
last  step  in  the  march  of  events  with  great 
thoroughness  and  accuracy. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Magic  of  the  Horseshoe.  With 
Other  Folk- Lore  Notes.  By  Robert  Means 
Lawrence,  M.D.  (Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$2.25.)  A  capital  handbook  of  surviving  popu- 
lar superstitions.  The  horseshoe  as  a  symbol 
of  superstition  receives  far  more  thorough 
treatment  than  ever  before.  Besides,  we  have 
chapters  on  the  folk-lore  of  common  salt,  the 
"  Omens  of  Sneezing,"  "  Days  of  Good  and 
Evil  Omen,"  "  Superstitious  Dealings  with 
Animals,"  and  "  The  Luck  of  Odd  Numbers."  A 
book  of  curious  explications,  nebulous,  occult 
lore,  and  very  entertaining. 

The  Decoration  of  Houses.  By  Edith 
Wharton  and  Ogden  Codman,  Jr.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $4.00.)  '  Since  the  publication 
of  "  The  House  Beautiful  "  the  builders  and  fur- 
nishers of  refined  homes  have  had  no  aid  offered 
to  them  of  equal  value  with  this. 

An  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 
By  Roswell  Park,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Buffalo.  The  F. 
A.   Davis   Company,   Philadelphia,    New   York, 


and  Chicago.     .>Z.00. )      A   very   useful   work  of 
immense  research  and  rigorously  condensed. 

Outlines  of  Rural  Hygiene.  By  Harvey 
B.  Bashore,  M.D.,  Inspector  for  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Pennsylvania.  With  an 
Appendix  on  the  Normal  Distribution  of 
Chlorine.  By  Prof.  Herbert  E.  Smith,  Y  lie. 
(The  F.  A.  Davis  Company,  New  York.  75 
cents.)      A  capital  manual  for  the  rural  dweller. 

The  United  States  Report  on  Education. 
(Government  Press,  Washington,  D.  C.)  There 
is  no  way  of  getting  so  quickly  at  the  facta 
with  regard  to  education  of  all  kinds,  public, 
private  and  denominational,  in  the  United  States 
as  the  serious  examination  of  this  annual  Re- 
port. It  is  wonderful  to  what  perfection  the 
statistical  machinery  of  the  Department  which 
makes  such  a  report  possible   has  been  brought. 

Biblical  Quotations  in  Old  English 
Prose  Writers.  Edited  with  the  Vulgate 
and  Other  Latin  Originals.  Introduction  in 
Old  English  Biblical  Versions,  Index  of  Biblical 
Versions,  Biblical  Passages,  and  Principal 
Words.  By  Albert  S.  Cook,  Professor  of  the 
English  Language  and  Literature  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity. (Macmillan  Company.  $3.00.)  This 
book  does  what  has  not  been  done  before.  Stu- 
dents of  Old  English  will  have  a  warm  welcome 
for  it. 

Satan's  Invisible  World  Displayed.  By 
W.  T.  Stead.  (R.  T.  Fenno  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
Mr.  Stead's  condensed  account  of  the  published 
report  of  the  Lexow  Commission. 

The  American  College  in  American  Life. 
By  Chas.  F.  Thwing,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
of  Western  Reserve  and  Adelbert  College.  (G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50.)  The  fourth  vol- 
ume in  the  systematic  series  of  books  by  Presi- 
dent Thwing  on  the  American  College. 

Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Prof.  F. 
Max  Muller.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.00.) 
The  outcome  of  Max  Muller's  recuperative 
hours.  The  genial  reminiscence  of  a  full  life- 
time which  his  admirers  will  wish  to  possess. 

The  Private  Library.  By  Arthur  L. 
Humphreys.  (J.  W.  Bouton.  $1.50.)  A 
good  book  to  buy,  being  worth  the  cost ;  a  good 
book  to  read,  being  rich  in  good  matter;  a  good 
book  to  own,  as  from  it  we  learn  what  we  do  not 
know,  but  ought  to  know,  about  buying  and 
caring  for  books. 

Men  I  Have  Known.  By  the  Very  Rev. 
Dean  Frederick  W.  Farrar.  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.  $1.75.)  Very  readable  and  en- 
joyable. 
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The  American  Railway.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Thomas  M.  Cooley.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $3.00.)  A  marvelous  compila- 
tion by  twelve  of  the  leading  authorities  on 
Railway  subjects,  describing  its  Construction, 
Development,  Management    and  Appliances. 

Good  Americans.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 
(The  Century  Co.  $1.25.)  A  story  of  high  life 
in  New  York  City,  cleverly  written,  engaging 
from  beginning  to  end,  with  a  movement  which 
takes  in  a  visit  to  the  far  East  and  a  plot  that 
affords  plenty  of  room  for  a  wide  play  of  inci- 
dents. It  is  not  a  great  tragedy,  a  startling 
melodrama  or  a  deeply  analytical  novel ;  but  it 
is  a  light,  bright,  thoroughly  human  bit  of  fic- 
tion and  is  wel!  saturated  with  genuine  Ameri- 
can life. 

Historical  Tales.  The  Romance  of  Reality. 
By  Charles  Morris.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company.  $1.25.)  These  sketches  of 
historical  persons  and  events  connected  with  the 
rise  of  the  Russian  Empire  are  written  in  a 
plain,  straightforward  style  which  gives  them 
the  solid  value  of  facts  clearly  presented.  Many 
of  the  sketches  are  highly  romantic  in  substance, 
and  the  book  will  not  only  interest  but  instruct 
the  ordinary  reader.  The  illustrations  are 
good. 

The  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow. 
By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  (New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  $1.25.)  Upon  second  thought  Mr. 
Jerome  K.  Jerome  is  not  as  funny  as  we  should 
be  glad  to  find  him  ;  but  he  is  amusing.  We 
take  him  with  much  the  same  amiable  patience 
that  is  demanded  when  eating  refractory  nuts  in 
the  absence  of  wherewith  to  pick  out  the  ker- 
nels. Sometimes  there  is  no  kernel,  and  then 
we  laugh  vacantly  at  the  cavity.  The  publish- 
ers have  made  a  pretty  book  out  of  these  rather 
silly  sketches,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if 
it  were  to  delight  a  large  audience  with  its  in- 
audible merriment. 

Through  the  Earth.  By  Clement  Fezandie. 
(The  Century  Co.  $1.50.)  Young  people  who 
have  not  grown  tired  of  Jules  Verne's  peculiar 
style  of  story  will  find  this  account  of  a  tunnel 
through  the  earth  from  New  York  to  Australia 
and  what  came  of  it  pleasantly  engaging.  The 
author  shows  considerable  science  and  admirable 
cleverness  in  its  theoretical  application  to  his 
fanciful  undertaking.  The  book  is  beautifully 
printed,  and  the  many  illustrations  are  pictures 
of  what  might  happen  in  connection  with  the 
most  unusual  adventures  described.  The  author 
is  a  charming  writer,  but  he  splits  his  infini- 
tives. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 
Mi:.   James    Lane   Allen   is   understood   to 
be  at  work  upon  a  novel — of  greater  length  than 
"  The  Choir  Invisible  " — which  will  likely  en- 
gage him  until  spring. 

»..<.Miss  Evelyn  Nordhoff,  well  known  in 
this  city  as  an  artistic  bookbinder,  has  lately 
died.  The  art  of  bookbinding  she  studied  in 
London,  and  for  several  years  past  had  prac- 
ticed in  New  York,  giving,  besides,  instructions 
to  classes  of  women. 

....At  Homestead,  Pa.,  the  scene  of  the 
great  strike  a  few  years  ago,  Andrew  Carnegie 
has  lately  opened,  for  the  use  of  the  people, 
another  library — really  an  institution — which 
will  combine  library,  music-hall  and  club-house. 
The  building  cost  $300,000. 

....The  unpublished  story,  "The  Market 
Place,"  left  by  the  late  Harold  Frederic,  is  men- 
tioned as  dealing  with  the  fortunes  of  a  daring 
speculator  and  with  the  corruption  attributed  to 
titled  directors  of  English  companies.  It  was 
written,  nevertheless,  before  the  Hooley  dis- 
closures. 

....This  week  the  Century  Company 
publish  the  new  edition  of  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  with  illustrations  Dy  the  brothers 
Rhead ;  "  University  Problems,"  by  President 
Oilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  "  Out 
of  Mulberry  Street,"  by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  author 
of  "  How  the  Other  Half  Lives ;  "  and  a  new 
volume  of  verse,  "  In  Palestine,  and  Other 
Poems,"  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

.  . .  .When  Capt.  Joshua  Slocum  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  South  America,  he  built  from 
the  remains  of  his  vessel  a  thirty-five-foot  boat 
with  a  Chinese  sail  and  voyaged  back  to  Boston. 
The  story  of  this  strange  trip  he  now  tells  in 
"The  Voyage  of  the  Siberdale."  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.)  Recently  Captain  Slocum  has 
returned  from  a  three  years'  cruise  around  the 
world  in  a  thirty-foot  lugger  rigged  craft  named 
the  "  Spray." 

....Wilbur  Gleason  Feigler,  an  attorney  in 
San  Francisco,  has  written  a  book  ("It  Was 
Marlowe  " ) ,  in  which  is  set  forth  the  theory 
that  Christopher  Marlowe  wrote  the  plays 
ascribed  to  Shakespeare.  Dr.  William  J.  Rolfe 
says  in  The  Critic: 

"  The  theory  is  worked  out  very  Ingeniously  in 
the  novel,  which  as  pure  fiction  is  excellent  in  its 
way,  and  far  more  entertaining  than  an  ordinary 
statement  and  defense  of  the  theory  would  have 
been." 

....As  Special  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  the  Hon.  Robert 
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P.  Porter  1ms  had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
collecting  first  hand  Information  upon  the  §nb- 
ject  matters  of  his  book — "Industrial  Cuba" — 
which  the  Messrs.  Putnam  announce.  The  sub- 
til le  explains  that  the  work"  is  "  a  study  of  pres- 
ent commercial  and  industrial  conditions,  with 
suggestions  as  to  the  opportunities  presented  in 
the  Island  for  American  capital,  enterprise  and 
labor." 

....Of  his  aim  in  writing  "New  York 
Nocturnes,"  Prof.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  says 
in  Book  Neics: 

"  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  mystery  of  life 
might  find  symbolic  expression  not  only  in  terms 
of  what  is  loosely  known  as  '  Nature,'  but 
equally  in  terms  of  the  external  aspects  of  great 
cities.  These  are,  to  my  mind,  but  nature  in 
another  combination,  and  capable  of  playing  the 
same  part,  when  fused  in  the  flame  of  man's  joy, 
sorrow  or  desire." 

....  Edward  Cracrof t  Lef roy  was  a  young 
English  clergyman  and  poet,  who  died  at  thirty- 
six,  in  1891.  His  "Echoes  from  Theocritus"  have 
just  been  reprinted  (Thomas  B.  Mosher),  and 
these  thirty  sonnets  will  give  to  many  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  extraordinary  merit  of  Mr. 
Lefroy's  work.  John  Addington  Symonds  said 
of  these  poems  that  they  were  filled  with  a 
"  purged  Hellenic  sentiment,"  which  was  the 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Lefroy's  genius.  "  They 
are  exquisite  cameos  in  miniature  carved  upon 
fragments  broken  from  the  idyls ;  nor  do  I 
disagree  with'  a  critic  who  said,  when  they  first 
appeared,  that  '  rarely  has  the  great  pastoral 
poet  been  so  freely  transmitted  without  loss  of 
his  spell.'  " 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE  RECENT  ELECTIONS. 

The  National  Senate  lias  been  wrested 
from  the  control  of  the  Silverites  and  re- 
pudiationists  who  have  for  some  years  past 
continually  menaced  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  This  is  the  most  important  and 
beneficial  of  the  results  of  the  recent  elec- 
tions. After  March  4th  there  will  be  in  the 
Senate  a  clear  and  considerable  majority 
supporting  the  gold  standard  and  sturdily 
opposing  all  attempts  to  undermine  it.  This 
majority  will  exist  and  will  continue  to  ex- 
ercise control  bejTond  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  the  next  Congress.  The  changes 
made  last  week  indicate  that  neither  in  1900 
nor  in  1902  will  the  filling  of  Senatorial 
vacancies  overturn  it.  In  all  probability  it 
will  stand  through  at  least  six  years  to  come 
for  the  defense  of  the  honest  currency 
standard  which  the  United  States,  with 
other  civilized  nations,  has  adopted  and  up- 
held; and  there  is  now  ground  for  a  reason- 
able expectation  that  never  again  will  Sil- 
verite  or  fiat-money  repudiationists  control 
more  than  a  minority  in  the  upper  House  at 
Washington.  This  is  an  enormous  gain. 
Our  people  are  only  beginning  to  realize  how 
great  it  is  and  how  beneficial  it  must  be. 
We  have  suffered  so  long  under  the  menace 
of  a  Senate  given  over  to  blighting  financial 
heresy  that  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  permanent  nightmare.  But  now  the 
people  have  decreed  through  their  freshly 
cnosen  legislatures  that  the  Senate  shall  be 
reclaimed.  The  majority  on  the  right  side 
in  that  body  from  March  next  will  be  a  sure 
foundation  for  national  prosperity. 

Altho  it  does  not  appear  that  this  change 
was  wrought  by  any  direct  presentation  of 
the  currency  issue  in  the  recent  campaign, 
yet  the  decisive  factor  was  popular  condem- 
nation of  Silverite  doctrines,  popular  disap- 
proval of  the  character  of  Silver-Democratic 
Senators,  and  popular  disgust  excited  by  the 
weakness  of  Silverite  or  Fusion  State  Gov- 
ernments. Thus  the  fundamental  issue  was 
brought   indirectly   before  the   voters,   who 


have  decided  that  the  States  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  Republic— the  mountain  mining 
commonwealths  excepted— shall  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Senate  by  supporters  of  the  old 
and  honest  gold  standard,  altho  two  or  three 
Populists  in  this  grand  stretch  of  territory 
are  still  to  be  dislodged.  The  Senate  ma- 
jority thus  becomes  more  nearly  representa- 
tive of  the  population,  which  in  itself  is  a 
change  greatly  to  be  desired. 

In  the  House  a  majority  in  harmony  with 
the  coming  Senate  upon  the  currency  issue 
was  saved  by  the  partial  collapse  of  Pop- 
ulism in  the  West  and  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific  States  to  support  a  na- 
tional policy  of  expansion  which  appeals  to 
them  with  peculiar  force.  But  for  those  re- 
inforcements the  Republican  losses  in  the 
East  would  have  been  disastrous.  But  those 
losses  do  not  indicate  disapproval  of  that 
policy.  In  almost  all  of  the  districts  of  the 
East  which  were  gained  by  the  Democrats 
the  decisive  influence  was  imparted  by 
purely  local  issues  which  should  be  put 
aside  by  the  voter  when  he  casts  his  ballot 
for  a  Congressional  candidate.  The  losses  in 
Pennsylvania  may  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the 
division  of  the  Republican  party  there  on 
the  question  whether  Senator  Quay  should 
be  elected  again.  In  New  York  the  drift 
was  away  from  Republican  candidates,  ow- 
ing mainly  to  the  shortcomings  of  Governor 
Black's  administration,  and  this  drift 
Colonel  Roosevelt  had  to  overcome.  More- 
over, indignation  excited  by  the  conduct  of 
the  War  Department  was  more  effective  at 
the  polls  in  the  East,  and  especially  in  New 
York,  than  in  the  West,  altho  the  force  of  it 
in  politics  was  probably  overestimated  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  Another  factor  in  the 
East  was  the  return  of  many  Gold  Demo- 
crats to  the  regular  organization,  a  move- 
ment made  easy  for  them  by  the  silence  of 
Eastern  platforms  respecting  the  currency 
issue  which  brought  them  to  the  support  of 
Republican  candidates  in  1896.  In  the  West, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Gold  Democrats  were 
still  repelled  by  emphatic  repetition  or  in- 
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dorsoment  of  the  Chicago  silver  platform  in 
a  great  majority  of  the  platforms  of  Demo- 
cratic or  Fusion  candidates  for  Congress, 
and  there  they  were  inclined  to  remain  with 
the*  Republicans,  who  had  been  encourau-d 
and  confirmed  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
currency  by  the  abundant  agricultural  pros- 
perity which  was  refuting  the  teachings  of 
the  Silverites  and  putting  them  to  shame. 
It  is  this  proof  of  the  falsity  of  Silverite  and 
Populist  doctrines— proof  furnished  by 
nature — that  is  raising  the  good  people  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  out  of  the  depths  of 
folly  and  has  made  those  States  so  com- 
mendably  prominent  in  the  elections  of  this 
"  off  year."  It  has  also  retired  to  private 
life  several  Populist  demagogues  whose  in- 
fluence has  been  pernicious. 

The  people  have  not  expressed  disapproval 
of  the  Government's  policy  concerning 
Spanish  islands.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try Republican  majorities  have  been  in- 
creased by  those  who  desired  to  manifest 
approval;  in  one  or  two  Eastern  districts 
candidates  enthusiastically  supporting  ex- 
pansion may  have  lost  votes  by  this  course. 
But  the  people,  by  voting  for  the  election  of 
a  decisive  Republican  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  in  defying  precedents  by  preserving 
in  the  House  a  majority  in  harmony  with 
the  President  in  an  "  off  year,"  have  clearly 
given  the  Government  at  Washington  at 
least  a  vote  of  confidence.  The  instructions 
to  the  Peace  Commission  were  not  generally 
an  issue  at  the  polls.  If  they  had  been,  a 
large  majority  would  have  voted  in  favor  of 
them. 

The  people  of  New  York  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  election  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  a  man  whose  equipment  for  his 
office  in  experience,  character,  energy,  cour- 
age and  intelligent  devotion  to  high  ideals 
in  Government,  is  exceptional  and  complete. 
He  should  have  had  a  great  majority.  It  is 
not  creditable  to  the  voters  of  the  Empire 
State  that  he  may  have  been  saved  from  de- 
feat by  the  blunders  of  the  coarse  and  vul- 
gar boss  who  procured  the  nomination  of 
his  opponent.  Croker's  assault  upon  the 
Supreme  Court  undoubtedly  caused  many 
Democrats  to  vote  for  the  Republican  State 
ticket,  but  the  voting  men  of  New  York 
should  not  have  permitted  Colonel  Roosevelt 


to  need  their  assistance.  He  deserved  a  ma- 
jority of  200,000  without  them.  But 
throughout  the  campaign  he  was  weighted 
down  by  the  burden  of  the  errors  of  the 
present  State  Government.  To  this  load 
was  added  the  hostile  influence  of  persons 
directly  interested  in  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  liquors,  to  whom  the  Raines  law  was 
an  obnoxious  statute.  Certain  Independ- 
ents, who  should  have  hailed  with  joy  the 
opportunity  to  work  and  vote  for  him, 
turned  away,  seeming  to  prefer  Croker's 
man  and  an  extension  of  Croker's  rule. 
Fortunately  for  the  State,  he  was  able  to 
overcome  all  obstacles.  And  it  was  fortu- 
nate that  the  Republican  masses  nominated 
him,  for  in  our  opinion  no  other  Republican 
could  have  been  elected.  The  promises  he 
made  in  the  campaign  are  now  published  by 
journals  that  opposed  him,  as  if  it  were  nec- 
essary that  he  should  be  reminded  of  them. 
No  one  who  knows  Colonel  Roosevelt  would 
ever  think  of  making  him  promise  to  do  the 
plain  duty  of  an  honest  and  intelligent 
Governor.  He  will  avoid  no  part  of  the 
work  which  lies  before  him. 


AN  IMPULSE    TOWARD   CHURCH 
UNION. 

We  are  learning  to  look  to  our  neighbor  on 
the  north  for  some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  efforts  in  the  line  of  good 
morals  and  better  Christian  fellowship.  The 
recent  vote  on  prohibition,  if  not  as  satis- 
factory as  was  hoped  for,  was  a  splendid 
effort  and  cannot  fail  to  result  in  much  good. 
Now  we  have  another  move  in  a  good 
cause.  Efforts  to  repress  the  evils  of  denom- 
inationalism  are  not  new  in  Canada.  The 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians  have  each  al- 
ready consolidated  their  forces,  and  there 
are  now  two  denominations  to  take  the  place 
of  the  half  dozen  or  more  that  preceded  the 
union.  That,  however,  was  not  deemed  suf- 
ficient; and  representatives  of  these  and  other 
bodies  have  formed  a  "  Christian  Union  So- 
ciety "  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  ad- 
vance of  the  spirit  of  union  in  the  churches 
of  Canada. 

The  meeting  held  last  week  for  this  pur- 
pose was  significant  for  several  reasons,  its 
enthusiasm  and  the  presence  of  notable  men, 
but  especially  for  the  very  clear  setting  forth 
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of  the  principles  that  must  underlie  any  ef- 
fective union.  Principal  Grant  dwelt  upon 
the  necessity  of  variety  which  did  not  imply 
uniformity  on  the  one  side  nor  on  the  other  did 
it  allow  disunion,  a  calamity  due  to  human 
infirmity.  Chancellor  Burwash  rejoiced  in 
the  "  clearer  light,  broader  view,  deeper 
spirit  of  the  essentials  of  true  religion,  out 
of  which  will  grow  a  vital  Christian  unity," 
and  dwelt  at  length  on  the  mighty  influence 
of  a  common  Christian  literature  in  the 
hymns  of  the  churches,  the  books  of  devo- 
tion,  the  biographies  of  good  men  and  above 
all  the  increasing  study  of  the  Bible.  "  All 
drinking  from  the  same  fountain  must  come 
to  think  and  believe  more  alike." 

Provost  Welsh  made  an  earnest  plea  for 
emphasis  on  points  of  agreement  rather  than 
of  difference,  and  these  he  affirmed  would 
be  found  far  more  numerous  than  was  com- 
monly supposed,  while  when  the  differences 
were  examined  it  should  be  done  in  the  light 
of  authorized  formula?  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  individual  interpretations.  The 
closing  address  by  Principal  Caven,  whose 
efforts  in  this  line  have  been  constant, 
and  who  has  already  accomplished 
much,  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  a  funda- 
mental and  essential  union  rather  than  one 
that  is  formal  and  outward.  This  can  per- 
mit no  compromise  of  truth,  but  must  leave 
large  liberty  in  non-essentials,  and  can  be 
secured  not  by  "  intellectual  processes  or 
prolonged  discussions,  but  by  the  presence 
and  working  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  all  the 
churches;  by  Christian  fellowship  and 
prayer;  by  comparing  their  views  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  love." 

Such  truths  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
much,  and  we  are  glad  that  men  of  such 
commanding  influence  in  the  three  strongest 
churches  of  Canada  have  met  and  given  ex- 
pression to  them.  They  are  not  new,  but  are 
as  old  as  the  apostle  Paul  and  as  universal 
as  the  church  of  God.  They  always  come  to 
the  front  in  times  of  deep  religious  earnest- 
ness or  of  great  public  need.  They  are  the 
every  day  life  of  the  active  workers  on  the 
mission  fields,  and  are  exemplified  repeat- 
edly in  the  work  in  scattered  communities  or 
the  slums  of  our  great  cities.  When  they 
become  the  moving  spirit  of  all  churches  and 
individuals  in  the  stronger  and  more  settled 


communities  then  we  may  expect  the  con- 
summation of  the  prayer  of  Christ. 


A  CRIME  AGAINST  THE  BALLOT. 

The  outbreak  in  North  Carolina  is  a  crime 
against  the  ballot  pure  and  simple.  Its  pur- 
pose was  wholly  to  prevent  a  certain  class 
of  citizens  from  voting;  and  it  was  success- 
ful. It  was  intended  to  change  the  political 
control  of  the  State,  and  especially  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  it,  by  violence,  and  so  to  pre- 
vent election  by  the  free  will  of  the  people. 
This  was  accomplished.  The  Democrats 
seized  and  destroyed  a  Republican  news- 
paper, expelled  the  Republican  Mayor  and 
Chief  of  Police  and  a  number  of  other  citi- 
zens, Republican  and  Populist,  from  the  city 
of  Wilmington  and  from  the  State,  killed  a 
number  of  others,  terrorized  the  Republican 
voters  so  that  they  dared  not  deposit  their 
ballots,  and  so  by  violence  inaugurated  an 
illegal  city  government,  and  not  only  took 
possession  of  the  State,  but  also  sent  to  Con- 
gress men  who  represented  not  the  State 
but  the  factious,  insurrectionary  minority. 
This  is  the  simple,  cold  statement  of  fact. 
The  late  election  in  North  Carolina  has  not 
been  a  free  election.  There  has  been  there 
an  insurrection,  a  rebellion;  and  it  has  been 
successful. 

There  has  been  no  pretense  of  any  such 
misgovernment  on  the  part  of  the  coalition 
of  Republicans  and  Populists  in  North  Caro- 
lina as  to  afford  any  apology  for  this  insur- 
rection. The  State  and  the  city  of  Wilming- 
ton seem  to  have  been  quite  as  well  gov- 
erned as  before.  The  sole  offense  was  the 
success  of  the  Republicans  at  the  polls,  that 
they  were  in  the  majority  and  elected  their 
officers.  The  principal  ones  were  white  men. 
but  some  of  them  were  colored,  and  colored 
men  were  on  the  police  force.  This  could 
not  be  endured;  and  because  the  Democrats 
did  not  have  votes  enough  to  carry  the  elec- 
tion, they  armed  themselves,  went  about  the 
country  threatening  voters  with  death  if 
they  came  to  the  polls,  violently  expelled 
with  threat  of  death  the  Republican  leaders 
and  office-holders,  destroyed  their  press, 
burned  their  newspaper  office  and  seized  the 
government. 

In  Peru  or  Nicaragua  or  Paris  we  should 
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call  this  revolution.  It  is  no  less  revolution 
in  North  Carolina.  We  must  not  think  of  it 
as  ;in  ordinary  outbreak  of  hot  mob  violence. 
It  was  a  cool,  determined,  malicious  attack 
on  the  free  government  of  the  State,  a  State 
which  enters,  through  its  representatives  in 
Congress,  into  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  need  argument  that  this 
means  government  by  force  and  not  by  bal- 
lot, nor  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  rebellion 
against  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina 
and  against  the  principles  on  which  all  free 
government  is  founded.  Now,  what  can  be 
done  about  it  ? 

Very  little  by  the  United  States.  It  is 
chiefly  a  State  matter,  and  North  Carolina 
must  take  care  of  her  own  affairs  under  our 
Constitution.  Why,  we  learned  in  the  case 
of  the  murder  of  the  Italians  in  New  Orleans 
that  the  United  States  has  no  power  to  pun- 
ish those  in  a  State  who  murder  citizens  of 
other  countries,  and  much  less  can  it  pro- 
tect the  suffrage  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the 
several  States.  We  generally  assume  that 
majorities  can  protect  themselves;  and  if 
the  majority  in  Wilmington,  when  they  have 
the  Mayor  and  police,  are  not  competent  to 
execute  the  laws,  if  they  do  not  know  how 
to  use  their  rightful  authority  to  suppress 
such  violence,  if  they  cannot  resist  insurrec- 
tion as  New  York  would  resist  it,  then  they 
must  suffer  until  they  learn  a  little  more 
manhood  and  courage.  All  the  United  States 
can  do,  since  the  full  rehabilitation  of  the 
Southern  States  under  President  Hayes,  is 
to  see  to  it  that  representatives  to  Congress 
elected  by  violence  are  not  seated.  We 
shall  not  supervise  even  the  Congres- 
sional elections;  but  we  will  not  seat  insur- 
rectionists. For  other  means  of  protecting 
a  free  ballot  against  insurrection  we  must 
wait  until  the  people  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  can  assert  themselves,  control  their 
own  rebels,  and  hold  as  well  as  take  the 
authority  which  their  votes  give  them.  We 
believe  that  Western  North  Carolina  will  not 
long  submit  to  such  tyranny.  The  white  Re- 
publicans of  the  State  perfectly  understand 
that  the  bugbear  of  "  nigger  rule  "  is  a  cry 
without  reason,  raised  against  them  as  well 
as  against  the  negroes,  and  they  will  resist. 
A  majority  that  will  not  claim  and  hold  its 
rights  of  freedom  is  not  fit  to  be  free. 


"THE    WRETCHED    MISSION- 
ARIES." 

Cecil  Rhodes,  in  a  late  meeting  at  Cape- 
town, quoted  Mr.  Gladstone  ;is  haying  once 
said  to  him:  "  It  is  the  wretched  missionaries 
that  we  have  to  follow  to  Central  Africa, 
and  we  have  not  men  enough  to  send  to  gov- 
ern these  places."  Everybody  knows  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  the  heartiest  sympathy 
with  these  missionaries.  He  did  not  mean 
to  complain  of  them,  but  rather  to  recognize 
their  enterprise. 

What  Mr.  Gladstone  said  is  the  simple 
fact;  the  missionaries  go  into  savage  regions 
in  advance  of  soldiers  or  travelers.  Re- 
ligion is  more  compulsive  than  ambition  or 
commerce.  All  through  Africa,  or  China,  or 
even  in  Tibet,  the  missionary  is  the  path- 
breaker,  and  the  merchant  humbly  follows; 
and  then  the  Governments  that  are  looking 
on  find  their  reason  or  pretext  to  follow. 
Cecil  Rhodes  is  not  the  real  founder  of 
Rhodesia;  it  is  Moffatt  and  Livingstone. 

When  Mr  Rhodes  tells  us  that  his  tele- 
graph shall  reach  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  by  the  end  of  the  year,  he  is 
only  bidding  electricity  follow  the  trail 
opened  by  missionaries.  The  civilization  of 
Africa  grows  from  missionary  seed.  The 
railroad  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo  will  run 
along  a  missionary  roadbed.  Lord  Kitchener 
cabled  the  other  day  to  Mr.  Rhodes:  "  Have 
established  a  post  south  of  Fashoda.  When 
are  you  coming  up  ?  "  The  missionaries  are 
on  the  route  waiting  for  him.  Engines  built 
for  the  Buluwayo  railroad  were  supplied  by 
Mr.  Rhodes  for  the  Sirdar's  line  across  the 
desert  which  was  following  him  to  Khartum. 
The  connection  from  north  to  south  will  be 
made  before  long.  The  Stevenson  Road, 
which  links  Lake  Nyassa  with  Lake  Tangan- 
yika, is  secured  to  England  by  treaty,  and 
also  free  passage  is  secured  between  the 
German  territory  and  the  Kongo  Free  State, 
which  links  the  south  with  the  territory  of 
the  British  East  African  Company  and 
Uganda.  The  telegraph  is  now  being  pushed 
on  as  fast  as  possible  from  Blantyre  to  the 
lakes  and  Uganda,  and  the  railroad  is  follow- 
ing it. 

That  railway  will  be  a  highway  not  for 
commerce    only,    but    for    the    kingdom    of 
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Christ,  even  as  Paul  followed  the  great 
Roman  roads.  The  English  Church  already 
has  a  line  of  dioceses  from  Capetown  to 
Uganda,  and  only  needs  a  Diocese  of  Khar- 
tum to  make  complete  connection  to  Cairo. 
The  Diocese  of  Capetown  touches  that  of 
Bloemfontein,  and  that  reaches  to  that  of 
Mashonaland,  north  of  which  comes  Nyassa- 
land,  then  Zanzibar  and  the  Diocese  of  East- 
ern Equatorial  Africa,  which  includes 
Uganda,  but  finds  no  diocese  north  of  it. 
Other  Christian  bodies  are  equally  active. 
Oh,  those  "  wretched  missionaries  !  " 


COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS  AND  THE 
PRESIDENT. 

It  is  a  note  worth  y  fact  that  with  few  ex- 
ceptions the  eminent  educators  who  have 
joined  in  the  public  discussion  of  the  issues 
of  the  war  imply,  if  they  do  not  explicitly 
declare,  our  general  unfitness  for  Colonial 
responsibilities.  This  was  the  burden  of  the 
address  of  President  Jordan  to  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  Leland  Stanford,  delivered  last 
May,  but  embodied  also  in  an  article  in  the 
November  Atlantic.  The  effect  of  the  ad- 
dress was  hightened  by  the  citation  from 
Kipling,  "  Lest  we  forget,"  which  served  as 
a  caption.  Timely  and  suggestive  as  the 
discussion  was  there  was  a  noticeable  ab- 
sence of  that  confidence  in  the  possibility  of 
Divine  guidance  which  the  poet  quoted 
breathes  in  the  prayer  of  his  refrain,  "  Lord 
God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet." 

President  Gilman  rose  to  a  higher  strain 
in  his  address  before  Princeton  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  one  hundred  and  fifty-second 
anniversary.  He  confessed  himself  to  be  so 
far  under  the  influence  of  heredity  and  tra- 
dition that  he  preferred  for  this  country 
"  freedom  from  foreign  entanglements  "  and 
felt  "  safer  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
fathers  than  to  enter  upon  the  unblazoned 
paths  of  the  forest  which  lead  we  know  not 
where."    He  adds: 

"  The  political  results  of  the  war,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  military  and  naval,  have  been 
adverse  to  the  wishes,  arguments  and  anticipa- 
tions of  conservative  men.  But  here  we  are  in 
circumstances  unforeseen  when  the  constitution 
was  adopted,  when  the  Farewell  Address  was 
written,    when   the   Monroe    Doctrine   was   an- 


nounced, or  even  in  May,  1898,  at  the  declara- 
tion of  war  with  Spain." 

But  although  he  dreads,  as  In-  admits,  the 
conflict  that  is  before  us  lie  expresses  patri- 
otic confidence  in  his  countrymen: 

"They  will  rise  to  the  situation  before  them, 
and  will  succeed  in  carrying  to  distant  lands 
the  benefits  of  liberty,  order  and  law.  He  looks 
particularly  to  the  young  men  of  our  universi- 
ties, to  whom  the  great  storehouses  of  human 
experience  are  opened,  who  while  they  point 
out  in  the  history  of  Alexander  and  Ca;sar  and 
Charlemagne  and  Napoleon  the  dangers  of  im- 
perial magnitude,  may  also  show  us  how,  in 
the  twentieth  century,  these  dangers  may  be  to 
a  great  extent  averted  and  human  happiness  be 
advanced  by  spreading  through  the  world  the 
principle  of  Anglo-American  liberties." 

Here  Dr.  Gilman  is  at  one  with  Dr.  Harris, 
who,  in  a  brief  address  before  the  National 
Educational  Association,  first  pointed  out 
that  we  had  been  for  twenty-five  years 
surely,  tho  perhaps  unconsciously,  prepar- 
ing for  the  mission  to  which  destiny  has 
at  last  led  us.  Among  the  signs  of  this  prep- 
aration he  noted  the  increase  in  college  at- 
tendance and  the  growth  of  post-graduate 
work.  International  law  and  the  philosophy 
of  history  are  favorite  subjects  in  graduate 
courses  and  they  lead  naturally  to  diplomacy 
which,  he  said,  will  become  an  important 
branch  for  us. 

Men  in  administrative  circles  as  is  Dr. 
Harris  are  naturally  more  optimistic  in  their 
views  of  the  problem  than  are  those  with 
whom  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  closet  re- 
flection. Men  who  are  continually  called 
upon  to  act  acquire  great  confidence  in  ac- 
tion, and  their  words  have  the  tone  of  cer- 
tainty. This  was  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  felicitous  speeches  of  the  President  on 
his  Omaha  tour.  He  knew  and  justly  valued 
the  cost  of  the  struggle  when  the  country 
seemed  reckless  of  the  larger  considerations; 
but  the  course  having  been  chosen  he  moves 
with  unfaltering  step  as  leaders  should.  He 
struck  the  keynote  of  the  hour  in  that  mem- 
orable saying,  "  Duty  determines  destiny," 
and  he  recognizes,  as  every  Christian  must, 
that  in  the  final  issue  man  is  but  a  chosen 
instrument  for  purposes  which  he  dimly 
foresees. 

11  It    is    not,"    the    President    says,    "  within 
the  power  of  man  to  foretell  the  future  and  to 
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solve  unerringly  its  mighty  problems.  Al- 
mighty God  has  His  plans  and  methods  for  hu- 
man progress,  and  not  infrequently  they  are 
shrouded  for  the  time  being  in  impenetrable 
mystery-  •  •  •  Patriotism'  must  be  faith- 
ful, as  well  as  fervent ;  statesmanship  must  be 
wise  as  well  as  fearless — not  the  statesman- 
ship which  will  command  the  applause  of  the 
hour,  but  the  judgment  of  posterity." 

The  policy  of  expansion  which  these  and 
other  utterances  of  the  Chief  Executive  im- 
ply, excites  readier  response  from  the  Chris- 
tian heart  than  from  the  scholarly  head  of 
the  nation.  This  is  not  singular.  Through 
its  missionary  activities  the  Church  is  the 
pioneer  in  that  movement  which  makes  for 
the  ultimate  union  of  all  peoples  in  a  com- 
mon brotherhood.  The  idea  is  perfectly  fa- 
miliar to  her  members.  They  understand 
that  it  is  our  mission  to  prepare  other  men 
for  the  liberties  we  have  achieved,  and  that 
this  mission  is  to  be  accomplished  not  alone 
by  teaching  and  preaching,  but  by  the  ex- 
ample1 of  free  civic  life  and  the  opportunity 
to  maintain  it.  With  a  purified  civil  service 
firmly  supported,  we  may  make  our  adminis- 
tration or  our  protectorate,  phrase  it  as  we 
may,  as  brilliant  and  as  effective  in  new  ter- 
ritories as  have  been  our  naval  exploits. 


There  was  one  jingoistic  flaw  in  Rudyard 
Kipling's  magnificent  "  Recessional."  It 
was  his  reference  to  the  "  lesser  breeds " 
that  "  know  not  the  law."  For  the  very 
spirit  and  essence  of  jingoism  go  to  those 
speakers  and  those  journals  that  have  a  con- 
tempt for  these  "  lesser  breeds,"  and  which 
regard  their  degrading  influence  as  likely  to 
draw  us  down  by  the  contamination  of  their 
contact  or  the  adulteration  of  their  blood 
from  our  high  Anglo-Saxon  or  northern 
superiority  of  culture  and  strength.  These 
are  the  writers  who  assume  that  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  would  for  generations  have 
to  be  ruled  as  subject  colonies,  because  their 
people  are  unfit,  and  never  can  become  fit, 
to  rule  themselves;  that  the  infusion  of 
their  blood  would  pollute  our  pure  race; 
that  we  are  little  gods  who  have  received 
our  superiority  from  heaven  by  a  difference 
of  nature  and  not  by  the  education  and  sur- 
roundings in  which  we  have  been  placed. 
It  is  not  jingoism  to  accept  responsibilities 


in  the  fear  of  God  and  out  of  love  for  men, 
with  ;i  desire  to  do  them  good.  The  jingo- 
istic spirit  is  a  contemptuous  spirit,  which 
says  that  we  have  gol  the  brains  as  well  as 
the  ships  and  the  guns,  and  that  we  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  other  inferior  races, 
except  to  rule  them  by  force. 


The  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  will 
be  of  advantage  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  a  wray  not  at  first  evident.  The 
native  Cubans  have  never  been  allowed  to 
become  priests;  the  priests  have  been  all 
Spaniards.  No  native  can  become  a  priest 
in  Cuba;  he  must  be  sent  to  Spain.  Thus 
the  ecclesiastical  rulers  are  a  distinct  class 
from  their  flock;  they  are  foreigners.  Let 
us  suppose  that  in  Ireland  all  the  priests 
were  Englishmen,  that  it  w^as  the  fixed 
policy  to  prohibit  Irishmen  educated  in  Ire- 
land to  become  priests;  wTe  can  imagine 
What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  Church 
there.  There  would  be  constant  rebellion 
against  ecclesiastical  authority.  With  the 
changes  effected  by  the  war  the  ecclesias- 
tical directors  of  the  people  will  be  natives, 
in  sympathy  with  the  people  and  supported 
by  the  free  will  of  the  people,  and  not  ap- 
pointed by  any  foreign  or  political  power. 


The  Anglican  Bishop  Willis,  of  Honolulu, 
may  find  -it  difficult  to  connect  himself  with 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
country.  This  is  not  because  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  annexation  and  his  hatred  of  the  re- 
public, which  replaced  monarchy  in  Hawaii 
and  which  refused  any  longer  to  pay  him  a 
subvention  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  his  educational  work,  but  for  quite 
another  reason,  which  would  hardly  be  sus- 
pected and  which  may  cause  him  to  with- 
draw his  application  to  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions for  the  support  wmich  shall  take  the 
place  of  the  $3,150  a  year  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  English  sources.  He  says  that 
the  term  "  Protestant  Episcopal,"  translated 
into  Hawaiian,  would  be  "  Blshopa  Hoole 
Pope,  Pope-denying  Episcopal,"  and  that 
such  a  title  would  be  "  fatal  to  any  further 
progress  among  the  Hawaiians,  and  equally 
fatal  to  any  extension  in  the  Pacific."     Here 
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is  an  argument  for  a  change  of  name  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  which  may  de- 
serve attention  at  the  next  meeting  of  its 
triennial  Convention. 


never  to   return.      A    large  number  of   firearms 
were  captured  to-day   from   the  negroes." 
We  do  not  hear  that  any  white  Democrats 
were   disarmed   or   expelled.     The   violence 
and  lawlessness  was  all  on  one  side. 


On  the  Republican  map  of  last  week's  elec- 
tions Illinois  is  a  shaded  spot  surrounded  by 
abundant  light.  While  gains  were  made  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas and  Ohio,  and  solid  Republican  Congres- 
sional delegations  are  reported  from  several 
of  the  adjacent  or  neighboring  States,  the 
Republican  plurality  in  Illinois  was  greatly 
reduced,  two  Congressional  districts  were 
lost,  and  for  two  or  three  days  the  complex- 
ion of  the  Legislature  was  in  doubt.  There 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  political 
authorities  in  the  State  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  decline,  it  was  what  is  called  Tanner- 
ism.  The  Republicans  are  paying  for  the 
absurd  and  revolutionary  conduct  of  their 
Governor. 


It  is  evident  that  the  correspondents  who 
supplied  the  press  of  the  country  with  the 
news  of  the  insurrection  in  North  Carolina 
last  week  were  in  full  sympathy  with  it. 
The  men  who  sacked  the  office  of  the  Re- 
publican newspaper  were  "  fully  one  thou- 
sand representative  white  men,"  while  on 
the  other  side  was  "  a  mob  of  several  hun- 
dred negroes."  The  Mayor,  Chief  of  Police 
and  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  "  a  fusion-negro 
regime,"  "  resigned,"  and  "  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Citizens'  Committee "  their  suc- 
cessors were  "  elected,"  and  "  peace  and 
order  restored."  When  it  was  determined 
to  destroy  the  Republican  newspaper  there 
gathered  "  five  hundred  determined  white 
citizens— merchants,  lawyers,  preachers,  doc- 
tors—well armed  with  guns  and  re- 
volvers." There  were  six  negroes  killed 
and  about  twenty  wounded,  who  had 
shown  "  a  threatening  manner."  A  "  large 
mob  of  negroes "  had  assembled,  but  the 
white  men  came  with  "  reinforcements," 
and  "  a  volley  was  fired  upon  them,  killing 
four  and  wounding  others."  It  is  not  men- 
tioned that  the  negroes  initiated  any  attack 
or  made  any  resistance.    The  story  ends: 

"  A  white  Republican  who  has  been  an  ener- 
getic negro  leader  had  peremptory  notice  to 
leave    the   city,    which   he   did   after   promising 


The  Rev.  A.  J.  McKelway,  editor  of  The 
North  Carolina  Presbyterian,  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing defense  of  the  revolutionary  proceed- 
ings in  Wilmington: 

Before  the  Legislature  of  1897  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  Wilmington  were  elected  by  popu- 
lar vote,  and  the  city  had  as  excellent  a  repu- 
tation for  good  order  as  any  in  the  country. 
The  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  whom  you 
commend  for  his  desire  to  execute  the  laws,  is 
from  Wilmington,  and  by  his  influence  with  the 
last  Legislature  had  this  law  put  upon  the 
statute  books : 

"  Private  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1897.  An 
act  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  town  of  Wil- 
mington. Section  2.  Be  it  enacted  that  there 
shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  each 
ward  one  Alderman  only,  and  there  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  one  Alderman  for 
each  ward,  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  thus 
constituted  shall  elect  a  Mayor  according  to 
laws  declared  to  be  in  force  by  this  act." 

In  order  to  understand  this  it  may  be  added 
that  the  white  people  of  Wilmington  own  95 
per  cent,  of  the  property  and  pay  95  per  cent, 
of  the  taxes.  There  are  several  wards  of  the 
city  in  which  the  negroes  are  in  the  large  ma- 
jority, and  have  been  represented  on  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  by  men  of  their  own  choice  and 
color.  But  under  this  act  of  the  Legislature 
the  Governor  appointed  half  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, who  elected  the  Mayor,  and  thus  threw  the 
government  of  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the 
party  that  represents  5  per  cent,  of  the  prop- 
erty interests  of  Wilmington.  Result,  anarchy. 
For  months  property  has  been  at  the  mercy  of 
thieves  and  burglars,  and  the  white  women 
could  not  venture  upon  an  unfrequented  street 
without  the  risk  of  insult  and  assault.  Result 
again,  revolution.  So,  in  speaking  of  the  de- 
struction of  Republican  government  in  North 
Carolina,  do  not  forget  to  mention  the  author- 
ship of  the  law  which  the  Governor  has  been 
trying  to  execute,  which  took  away  home  rule 
from  Wilmington.  And  if  the  revolution  which 
followed,  with  results  which  we  all  deplore,  was 
not  justifiable,  will  the  editor  of  The  Inde- 
pendent recall  a  revolution  that  was? 
This  is  the  apology  and  defense:  a  bad  law, 
but  made  by  the  will  of  the  people,  white 
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more  than  black,  led  by  :i  white  citizen  of 
Wilmington  who  had  been  chosen  Governor, 
a  law  which  the  people  would  neither  wail 
to  repeal  Legally  nor  try  to  have  adminis- 
tered honestly.  The  "  anarchy  "  was  not  the 
working  of  the  law,  bad  as  it  was,  but  of 
lawless  opposition  to  it.  The  whole  diffi- 
culty was  just  what  Senator  Tillman  says  it 
was: 

"  Race  antagonism,  which  has  existed  since  the 
dawn  of  history  and  will  continue  to  exist 
while  the  world  lasts,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
This  sentiment  of  prejudice,  or  wharever  you 
may  term  it,  is  stronger  than  either  law  or  re- 
ligion, and  is  ineradicable." 
This  statement  is  historically  false  and  re- 
ligiously false,  but  it  is  the  real  bottom  of 
the  whole  matter. 


only  way.    That  in  the  way  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment tries  to  put  clown  the  Jews. 


The  insurrection  in  North  Carolina,  and 
the  outbreak  in  Phcenix,  S.  C,  are  not  wholly 
discouraging.  They  show  that  the  negro  is 
at  least  rising,  and  that  the  baser  white  men 
—for  they  are  baser,  no  matter  what  their 
social  standing  among  themselves— feel  that 
they  must  be  put  down.  In  North  Carolina 
there  seems  to  be  no  special  complaint  that 
the  negro  office-holders  are  guilty  of  any 
crime,  but  only  that  they  are  of  a  proscribed 
race  that  must  not  hold  office.  But  they 
have  been  elected,  and  that,  too,  by  the  votes 
of  white  men.  White  newspapers  in  North 
Carolina,  Republican  and  Populist,  ridicule 
the  fears  of  negro  domination;  and  well 
they  may,  for  the  State  has  a  large  white 
majority.  In  North  Carolina  there  is  as  much 
effort  made  as  anywhere  to  educate  the  ne- 
gro. They  are  eager  for  education,  and  Wil- 
mington is  a  school  center  for  them.  They 
have  made  great  progress,  and  this  attack 
will  not  keep  them  down  long.  It  will  only 
make  them  indignant  and  more  determined. 
The  responsibility  for  peace  rests  wholly 
on  the  whites.  The  negroes  will  raise  no  in- 
surrections, but  the  time  is  not  far  off  when 
they  will  maintain  their  rights  of  suffrage 
precisely  as  the  white  people  do;  and  they 
will  do  it  with  the  good  will  and  the  help  of 
white  men.  If  the  white  Democrats  of  North 
Carolina  or  South  Carolina  want  to  prevent 
the  negroes  from  securing  their  equal  rights 
they  must  put  down  their  schools;  that  is  the 


\\'i;  in  the  North  do  not  appreciate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  free  suffrage  is  suppressed  in 
the  South.  One  party  is  not  allowed  to  cast 
its  vote;  and  therefore  the  other  party  does 
not  need  to  cast  its  full  vote.  So  it  happens 
that  in  1896  a  member  of  Congress  was 
elected  in  South  Carolina  by  an  average  vote 
of  9,900,  while  the  average  number  of  votes 
cast  for  a  Congressman  in  Minnesota  was 
48,321.  North  Carolina  is  an  exception  in 
the  South.  There,  until  this  year,  the  white 
Republicans  and  the  negroes  have  been,  of 
late,  quite  fairly  treated,  and  the  average 
vote  for  a  Congressman  wras,  in  1896,  as  high 
as  85,320.  But  in  that  State  th,e  total  Repub- 
can  vote  for  that  year  was  155,222,  quite 
enough  to  frighten  the  Democrats  and  make 
them  prepare,  by  violence,  for  the  next  Presi- 
dential election.  Neither  South  Carolina 
nor  Mississippi  cast  as  much  as  seventy 
thousand  votes  in  1896,  while  Vermont,  with 
a  population  less  than  one-third  that  of  South 
Carolina,  cast  in  that  election  only  a  hun- 
dred less  votes.  But  it  is  an  old  story  that 
through  suppression  and  fraud  a  Southern 
vote  counts  for  three  times  as  much  as  a 
Northern  vote.  A  number  of  the  Southern 
States  are  as  yet  far  from  ideally  free  or 
civilized. 


J.  C.  Ballaugh,  Ph.D.,  is  a  Southern  man 
and  associate  professor  in  history  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  He  has  been  talking 
about  the  race  troubles  in  the  South,  and 
this  is  his  diagnosis  of  them: 

"  The  trouble  with  many  negroes  is  that  they 
do  not  fit  their  surroundings.  The  older  negroes 
remain  on  the  farms  and  do  agricultural  labor, 
for  which  they  are  best  fitted  by  nature  and 
taste.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  docile  and  easily 
controlled ;  no  trouble  is  experienced  with  them. 
The  younger  generations  make  the  trouble.  They 
attend  school,  study  the  higher  branches,  and 
have  a  passion  for  plunging  into  Latin,  Greek 
and  the  sciences.  The  consequence  is  that  they 
do  not  care  to  return  to  farm  work  or  to  become 
servants,  and  they  find  no  opportunities  in  the 
business  or  professional  world.  They  congre- 
gate in  the  cities  and  villages,  loaf  and  get  into 
mischief/' 
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What  wisdom  !  We  wish  Professor  Bal- 
laugh  would  take  a  census  of  the  Baltimore 
negro  loafers  and  tell  us  what  per  cent,  of 
them  have  studied  Latin,  Greek  and  the 
sciences.  He  thinks  that  when  they  have 
pursued  these  "  higher  branches  "  "  they  do 
not  care  to  return  to  farm  work*  or  to  become 
servants."  Well,  did  Professor  Ballaugh 
care  to  return  to  farm  work  or  become  a 
servant  when  he  had  got  his  education  ? 
Why  should  they  want  to  ?  Why  should 
he  ?  It  is  untrue  that  they  "  find  no  oppor- 
tunities in  the  business  or  professional 
world."  They  find  plenty  of  work  as 
teachers,  doctors,  preachers,  lawyers,  mer- 
chants, etc.  They  have  the  same  ambition 
as  white  men,  and  thev  do  not  loaf. 


the  prosecution    in  any   ease  coming   within 
the  purview  of  his  offer  of  reward. 


Although  his  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  received  only  a  minority  of  the 
votes  cast,  and  was  elected  because  the  op- 
position was  divided,  Senator  Quay  says  that 
the  result  is  "  personally  gratifying  "  to  him. 
He  didn't  want  another  term,  he  adds,  but 
now  he  must  have  one,  and  he  coolly  asserts 
that  "  of  the  result "  of  his  candidacy  in  the 
Legislature  "there  can  be  no  possible  doubt." 
He  offers  a  reward  of  $10,000  for  informa- 
tion leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
any  one  endeavoring  to  bribe  any  member 
of  the  Legislature.  On  the  other  hand  Mr. 
Wanamaker  offers  a  reward  of  $20,000  for 
11  information  that  will  secure  the  conviction 
of  any  one  who  corruptly  attempts,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  any  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly."  He  has  de- 
posited the  money,  and  the  offer  is  to  con- 
tinue in  force  for  one  year  after  the  Sena- 
torial election.  The  Legislature  is  thus  be- 
tween two  fires,  and  members  who  are  under 
pledges  to  vote  against  Quay  will  become  the 
subject  of  disagreeable  suspicion  and  inquiry 
if  they  vote  for  him.  Mr.  Wanamaker  as- 
serts that  of  the  254  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives at  least  155  are  thus  pledged  or 
"  expressly  commissioned  by  the  people  "  to 
work  for  the  retirement  of  Quay,  and  that 
"  not  more  than  99  can  in  any  contingency 
justify  a  vote  for  his  re-election."  The  con- 
test can  scarcely  fail  to  give  the  courts  some 
work  to  do,  for  Mr.  Wanamaker  agrees  to 
procure  counsel  for,  and  pay  all  the  cost  of 


Of  course  we  get  letters  criticising, 
sometimes  abusing,  us  for  our  position  on 
public  matters.  One  long  letter,  which  we 
cannot,  answer  privately  for  lack  of  suffi- 
cient address,  begins  thus  gently: 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  The  Inde- 
pendent for  some  time,  and  have  taken  special 
interest  in  its  articles,  and  especially  its  edito- 
rial page  ;  but  since  the  close  of  our  war  with 
Spain  I  have  become  fully  convinced  that  you 
are  as  worthless  a  paper  as  either  the  World 
or  the  Journal;  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  you 
are  supposed  to  be  especially  religious,  to  give 
perfect  advice,  not  to  be  influenced  by  any  sen- 
sationalism, but  to  see  things  as  they  are,  it 
puts  you  on  a  still  lower  plane  than  even  these 
filthy  sheets.  I  have  been  thus  convinced,  since 
the  close  of  the  war,  by  your  editorials  on  the 
military  subjects,  and  was  still*  more  convinced 
of  your  childishness  by  your  editorial  on  the 
medical  department  of  the  navy.  It  either 
showed  absolute  stupidity,  absolute  submission 
to  sensationalism,  or  absolute  lack  of  thought ; 
I  think  it  was  a  thorough  combination  of  all 
three. 

Thanks,  awfully.  But  when  the  writer- 
goes  on  to  say  that  we  give  no  credit  to  the' 
Regular  Army  for  its  brave  and  magnificent 
work  he  is  simply  mistaken.  The  regulars 
deserve  the  very  highest  praise.  It  was 
proved  all  through  the  war,  what  Roose- 
velt's private  letter  to  Alger  said,  that  a  reg- 
ular was  worth  1hree  raw  volunteers. 


The  Archbishop  of  Havana  is  evidently  a 
man  who  believes  not  only  in  recognizing 
facts,  but  in  accepting  them  with  a  cordial 
grace  which  will  go  far  to  make  his  future 
relations  with  the  new  Government  as  pleas- 
ant as  possible.  He  has  issued  a  pastoral  let- 
ter to  the  churches  under  his  jurisdiction, 
in  which  he  recognizes  the  change  of  admin- 
istration and  considers  it  as  an  act  of  divine 
will  and  therefore  for  the  advantage  of  the 
country,  altho  the  Church  will  never  cease 
its  love  and  feeling  for  Spain.  Referring  to 
the  fear  that  the  future  of  the  Church  in  the 
island  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
change,  the  archbishop  says  he  does  not  con- 
sider that  it  will  be.  While  admitting  that 
the  Church  cannot  expect  such  support  from 
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either  the  Cuban  or  American  governments 
as  it  has  received  under  Spanish  rule,  he  is 
confident  that  it  will  be  left  free  and  unre- 
st rained  to  pursue  its  course  for  good,  the 
war  having  been  a  political  one  and  not  a 
religious  one.  He  announces  assurances 
from  both  Cubans  and  Americans  of  their 
respect  for  the  Church,  and  affirms  that 
during  the  entire  war  none  of  its  clergy 
or  agents  have  in  a  single  instance  been  ill 
treated,  but  have  been  admitted  to  pass  the 
lines  and  administer  the  sacrament  to  the 
dying  and  read  mass  to  the  troops  wherever 
they  have  desired.  The  Church,  he  an- 
nounces, has  sufficient  property  to  sustain 
itself  and  help  its  poor  until  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country  becomes  improved; 
and  in  the  meantime  the  clergy  will  continue 
its  ministry  as  before  and  the  congregations 
are  begged  to  sustain  it.  Such  deliverances 
are  a  good  sign,  and  indicate  that  some  at 
least  of  the  anticipated  difficulties  need  not 
be  feared. 


...  .When  we  said  that  Dr.  Fox,  the  lately 
elected  secretary  of  the  Bible  Society,  was 
best  known  for  having  attempted  to  secure 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  now 
President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
for  heresy,  we  went  either  a  bit  too  far  or 
not  far  enough.  We  are  reminded  that  what 
he  desired  was  not  that  the  Presbytery  of 
Brooklyn  should  try  Dr.  Hall  for  heresy,  but 
that  it  should  condemn  Dr.  Hall's  published 
views  without  trial.  There  has  not  been 
during  the  last  year  or  two  much  desire  .for 
actual  trials  for  heresy  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  in  fact,  there  has  been  a  great  de- 
sire to  avoid  them,  as  was  evident  in  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
Winona,  when  Professor  McGiffert's  views 
were  condemnea  by  vote,  and  the  hope  ex- 
pressed that  he  would  change  them,  while  a 
trial  was  sedulously  avoided. 

. . .  .When  a  professor  of  the  art  of  heal- 
ing, after  the  style  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  gazes  five 
minutes  at  a  patient,  tells  him  she  guesses 
he  now  feels  better,  gives  him  an  Eddy  book 
and  charges  him  a  dollar,  can  she  be  said  to 
be  practicing  medicine  ?  A  Rhode  Island 
court  thinks  not.  A  Maine  court  thinks  the 
contract  to  pay  the  fee  will  hold.    An  Eng- 


lish jury  brings  an  Indictment  for  man- 
slaughter against  the  Eddyite  attendants. 
Among  people  of  common  sense  the  English 
idea  is  likely  to  prevail  that  in  serious  cases 
the  Eddyite  treatment  is  criminal  neglect  of 
the  means  of  cure,  and  that  the  full  belief  of 
the  Eddyite  physician  that  sickness  is  an 
hallucination  and  matter  a  nonentity  will 
not  relieve  her  or  him  of  responsibility  for 
the  death  of  a  patient  suffering  from  typhoid 
fever  or  diphtheria. 

....The  defeat  of  Judge  Daly  illustrates 
the  power  of  Tammany,  but  it  does  not  illus- 
trate the  power  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Croker  is  a  Catholic.  It  is 
reported  that  in  his  younger  days  as  a 
Protestant,  when  he  sought  minor  offices  in 
this  city,  he  was  defeated  every  time,  until 
he  was  told  that  he  never  could  succeed  un- 
less he  were  a  Catholic.  But  Judge  Daly,  a 
born  Catholic,  was  president  of  the  Catholic 
Club,  a  good  friend  of  Archbishop  Corrigan 
and  of  Mr.  Crimmins,  who  is  perhaps  the 
most  influential  Catholic  layman  in  the  city, 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  their  sup- 
port. Nevertheless,  he  was  soundly  beaten 
by  the  great  mass  of  ignorant  votes  and 
saloon  votes  that  follow  Tammany  and 
Croker. 

....  The  value  of  the  Indian  Rights  As- 
sociation and  the  Mohonk  Indian  Conference 
in  educating  public  opinion  and  preventing 
wrongs  to  the  Indians  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion. But  a  very  much  larger  problem  will 
come  before  us  in  our  relations  to  our  newly 
acquired  territories  and  the  government  of 
them.  Public  opinion  may  become  cold  or 
heedless  on  the  subject,  and  it  would  be  of 
the  greatest  value  if  some  organization 
should  be  created  whose  purpose  would  be 
to  study  all  matters  of  colonial  administra- 
tion and  collect  information  in  regard  to  the 
various  systems  of  colonization,  and  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  any  wrongs  which 
may  appear.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
some  people  are  thinking  of  this  matter,  and 
trust  that  it  will  materialize  in  a  useful  way. 

....  It  seems  decidedly  curious  to  find  ex- 
Senator  Dawes  criticising  the  last  Mohonk 
platform.  His  defense  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
is  substantially  justified,  but  that  does  not 
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make  ii  clear  that  the  Indian  Bureau  should 
be  continued.  ^\Y  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  on 
the  whole  well  managed;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  has 
been  very  bad,  and  bad  notwithstanding  the 
Indian  Bureau.  The  fact  is  that  the  Indian 
Bureau  has  only  partial  control  of  Indian 
affairs.  It  is  subordinated  to  political  ap- 
pointments made  by  the  President  or  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  and,  as  we  showed  last 
week,  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the  Pillager 
Indians  have  not  come  from  any  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  but  from  fail- 
ure and  injustice  and  political  methods  in 
other  departments  of  Government. 

....  In  order  that  our  readers  may  see 
something  besides  Mr.  Bray's  eulogy  of  the 
Filipinos,  published  last  week,  we  quote 
from  an  interview  with  eight  Spanish  Domin- 
ican priests  who  have  fled  from  Manila,  and 
whose  words  are  given  by  the  Catholic  Moni- 
tor, of  San  Francisco.    They  say: 

"  The  insurgents  are  an  undisciplined  mob  of 
rioters,  led  by  a  demagogue.  They  are  the  riff- 
raff of  the  islands ;  men  without  principle  or 
property  in  most  instances,  and  in  some  cases 
poor  fools  or  young  boys  who  do  not  know  why 
they  are  rebelling.  Aguinaldo  has  them  pretty 
well  in  hand  to-day ;  to-morrow  they  may  dis- 
integrate into  fifty  gangs.  He  is  a  rattle-pated 
ingrate,  whom  cunning  and  circumstances  have 
lifted  to  the  position  of  generalissimo  of  a 
ragged  band  of  law-breakers.  Aguinaldo  is  an 
ungrateful  renegade  who  was  fed,  clothed  and 
educated  by  Catholic  priests." 

....An  ecclesiastic  well  acquainted  with 
Catholic  affairs  at  home  and  abroad  tells  us 
that  in  his  opinion  we  put  too  much  blame, 
in  our  recent  editorial  on  the  rebellion  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  on  the  Jesuit  members 
of  the  Congregation  of  Regulars.  He  tells 
us  that  they  were  persuaded  to  take  the 
action  they  did  by  the  French  authorities  of 
the  Brotherhood.  These  are  old-fashioned 
Frenchmen  who  still  believe  that  Latin  and 
Greek  are  a  sort  of  sacred  possession  of  the 
clergy,  and  that  it  is  quite  unwise  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  to  teach  them  to  those 
who  do  not  intend  to  become  priests. 

....The  assassin  of  Empress  Elizabeth 
has  been  tried,  found  guilty  and  condemned 
to  life  imprisonment,  the  maximum  penalty 


allowed    by    the    Swiss    iaw.     His    brutal    ef 
Crontery   at   the   trial,    his   glorying   in  the 
abominable    murders,    and    his    assertion    of 
the   purpose   of   the   anarchists   to    kill    the 
Duke   of   Orleans   and    King    Humbert    will 
lend  added  force  to  the  appeals  for  united 
methods  to  rid  the  world  of  the  danger  of» 
such  a  pestilent  brood.    America  cannot  pro 
tect  those  who  plot  murder,  even  if  their  vic- 
tims are  only  kings. 

....This  is  the  way  an  anti-expansionist 
puts  his  objection  into  the  very  mouth  of 
the  Lord: 

Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house  nor 
his  Cuba,  nor  his  Porto  Rico,  nor  his  Philip- 
pines, nor  his  Carolines,  nor  his  Ladrones,  nor 
anything  that  is  his. 

"  That  is  his."  Whose  ?  Who  owns  them  ? 
We  suppose  they  belong  to  the  inhabitants; 
and  we  are  certain  that  we  do  not  want  the 
United  States  to  possess  them  against  the 
will  of  the  people. 

. ..  .Do  not  speak  of  certain  races  as  the 
"  despised  races "  or  "  inferior  races,"  or 
even  "  depressed  races."  They  are  rather 
undeveloped  races.  They  have  not  passed 
through  the  hot  crucible  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. For  aught  we  know  they  have  in  them 
just  as  much  stuff  for  the  making  of  man- 
hood and  culture  as  the  English,  the  Ger- 
mans or  the  French.  All  they  need  is  the 
chance  of  becoming  developed. 

.  . .  .Chinese  methods  are  so  uncertain  that 
it  is  not  well  to  be  too  positive  as  to  the 
meaning  of  any  single  event.  It  does  seem, 
however,  as  if  sending  Li-Hung-Chang  to 
superintend  the  efforts  to  keep  the  Yellow 
River  within  bounds  was  a  practical  strand- 
ing of  him,  at  least  for  the  present.  We 
need  not  be  surprised,  however,  to  see  him 
lifted  by  the  next  overflow  and  landed  again 
in  the  high  places  of  Peking. 

....  The  Sultan  appears  to  be  trying,  as 
usual,  to  blow  hot  and  cold  at  the  same  time. 
He  has  recognized  the  American  Consul  at 
Erzruin,  but  has  refused  the  usual  traveling 
tcskcres  to  a  party  of  American  missionaries 
returning  to  Harpftt.  Minister  Straus 
promptly  sent  them  on  under  special  guard 
from  the  Legation. 
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BY    A    SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENT. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Nov.  9.  It  is  composed  of  the 
Bishops,  the  Secretaries  and  the  Treasurers 
of  the  Society,  fourteen  representatives  from 
different  sections  of  the  country,  and  seven 
ministers  and  seven  laymen  representing  the 
Board  of  Managers.  Its  functions  are  to  re- 
view the  whole  missionary  field  of  the  Church 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  make  the  mission- 
ary appropriations  for  the  ensuing  year. 

After   the   committee   is   duly    organized    the 
first  business  is  to  determine  the  total  appro- 
priation to  be  made  for  the  coming  year.     An 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  adopted  by  the 
last    General    Conference,    prohibits    the    com- 
mittee from  appropriating  for  any  given   year 
any  sum  beyond  the  total  receipts  for  the  pre- 
ceding  year.       This    fixed    the    limit    at    about 
$1,166,000,  and  without  much  debate  this  sum 
was  fixed  upon  for  1899.     It  is  then  required 
that    all    sums    needed    for    miscellaneous    pur- 
poses,  including  contingent  and   incidental   ex- 
penses,    salaries     of     officers     and     missionary 
Bishops,  office  expenses  and  publications,  be  de- 
ducted from  this  gross  amount ;  $120,000  were 
thus  deducted,  leaving  $1,046,000  to  be  appro- 
priated for  domestic  and  foreign  missions.    The 
rules   require   that   this   amount   shall   then   be 
divided   between    the   home   and   foreign    work. 
Every  year  a  battle  wages  at  this  point.    Bishop 
Hurst  advocated  giving  60  per  cent,  to  the  for- 
eign  and  40  to  the  home    and  was  ably   sus- 
tained   b}^    Dr.    Goucher    and    others.       Bishop 
Walden   proposed  57   per  cent,   to   the   foreign 
and  43  to  the  home,  and  Dr.  Hodgetts  50  per 
cent,  to  each.    After  the  respective  claims  of  the 
foreign  and  the  home  field  had  been  ably  pre- 
sented    the     usual     conservative     course     was 
adopted,  and  57  per  cent,  set  apart  for  the  for- 
eign work  and  43  for  the  home  work.    The  de- 
cision   of    these    matters    occupied    the    greater 
part  of  the  first  day,  but  before  it  closed  the 
foreign  budget  was  called  up.     Bishop  Walden 
represented  the  countries  of  Europe  under  his 
charge,  and  appropriations  were  made  to  North 
Germany,    $15,650;    South    Germany,    $20,450; 
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to  the  Martin  Mission  Institute  at  Frankfort, 
$1,000— making  a  total  for  Germany  of  $47,100, 
an  advance  of  $836  over  last  year. 

On  Thursday  the  discussion  on  Europe  con- 
tinued, and  Switzerland  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  together  with  Italy  and  Bulgaria, 
passed  in  review.  The  last  named,  so  often  the 
occasion  of  great  controversy,  passed  with  only 
a  few  remarks.  Italy  brought  out  some  debate, 
during  which  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Bishops 
stated  that  he  believed  he  wrongly  yielded  to 
pressure  against  his  best  judgment  when  he  or- 
ganized the  Italy  Conference,  and  believed  that 
it  would  have  been  better  for  the  work  there  to 
have  remained  under  the  charge  of  a  respon- 
sible superintendent.  Words  of  high  apprecia- 
tion for  the  work  of  Dr.  William  Burt  and  Dr. 
N.  W.  Clark  were  spoken.  Appropriations  were 
made  as  follows:  Switzerland,  $7,500;  Nor- 
way, $12,600;  Sweden,  $16,500;  Denmark, 
$7,600 ;  Finland  and  St.  Petersburg,  $5,200 ; 
Bulgaria,  $9,000 ;  Italy,  $41,038. 

South  America  was  then  taken  up,  and  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  effective  addresses  of 
this  session,  or  of  any  session,  was  made  by 
Bishop  Warren,  who  has  recently  visited  the 
whole  work  in  that  country.  He  graphically  de- 
lineated the  difficulties  of  work  in  Papal  coun- 
tries, portrayed  our  successes,  and  urged  the 
importance  of  a  vigorous  support  of  the  work. 
The  action  of  Dr.  T.  B.  Wood  in  securing  an 
enactment  for  the  legalization  of  Protestant 
marriages  by  the  Legislature  of  Peru  over  the 
veto  of  the  President  was  appropriately  com- 
mended, and  the  value  and  success  of  the  self- 
supporting  mission  in  Chile  was  set  forth  in 
glowing  terms;  $47,000  were  appropriated  for 
the  work  on  the  East  Coast  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  $20,000  for  Chile  and 
$9,626  for  Peru. 

On  Friday  Mexico  was  taken  up.  The 
medical  work  under  Dr.  Salmans  was  warmly 
supported  by  Dr.  Buckley,  while  the  general 
administration  of  Dr.  John  W.  Butler  was  sus- 
tained by  Bishop  Fitzgerald  and  Bishop  Foss ; 
$50,000  were  appropriated  to  Mexico. 

Then  Africa  had  the  floor,  and  Bishop  Hart- 
zell  made  a  most  earnest  plea  for  his  great  field. 
He  held  the  undivided  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  large  audience  as  he  brought  its 
circumstances   and   needs   vividly    before   them. 
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The  appropriation  was  $10,000  for  Liberia  and 
$15,000  for  the  Congo  mission,  which  includes 
the  work  in  Eastern  Rhodesia. 

In  the  afternoon  Eastern  Asia  had  the  right 
of  way.  Bishop  Joyce  strongly  urged  the  claims 
of  China,  Japan  and  Korea,  and  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  his  visit  to  those  fields,  which 
was  supplemented  by  Dr.  Baldwin  with  a  nar- 
rative of  experiences  of  his  visit  to  China.  Dr. 
Goucher  made  a  noble  plea  for  the  educational 
work  in  Japan;  $120,000  were  appropriated  to 
China,  $50,000  to  Japan  and  $17,000  to  Korea. 

On  Saturday  morning  India  had  the  field. 
One  of  the  most  eloquent,  forcible  and  touching 
pleas  ever  heard  in  the  committee  was  delivered 
by  Bishop  Foss,  detailing  what  he  saw  and 
heard  and  felt  during  his  recent  visit  there. 
The  depths  of  heathen  darkness  and  sin  were 
depicted  until  his  audience  shuddered,  and  then 
the  progress  of  the  Church  in  the  salvation  of 
souls  by  thousands  was  vividly  set  forth.  Dr. 
Goucher,  who  was  Bishop  Foss's  companion  in 
the  visit,  in  an  address  of  thrilling  and  intense 
interest  portrayed  the  progress  of  the  work, 
and  gave  incidents  connected  with  the  personal 
religious  experience  of  the  converts.  The  two 
addresses  showed  a  work  of  marvelous  extent, 
full  of  promise  for  the  Christian  future  of 
India.  It  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  Dr. 
Goucher  to  see  the  results  of  the  schools  which 
he  with  sagacity  and  foresight  endowed  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  in  which  many  hundreds  of 
children  have  been  educated  and  brought  to 
Christ ;  $145,000  were  appropriated  to  India, 
and  Bishop  Foss,  Secretary  Leonard  and  Dr. 
Goucher  were  appointed  a  committee  to  dis- 
tribute the  amount  among  the  different  con- 
ferences. 

The  amounts  thus  appropriated  are  in  excess 
of  the  whole  sum  allowed  for  foreign  missions, 
and  some  changes  may  have  to  be  made  before 
the  whole  budget  is  finally  adopted. 

The  spirit  and  temper  of  the  Committee  are 
most  admirable,  and  it  is  attending  to  its  work 
with  a  profound  sense  of  the  great  opportuni- 
ties open  before  it  and  the  deep  responsibility 
laid  upon  it. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


A  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  has  been  established  in  Manila,  the 
tent  beiqg  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pasig. 
It  is  continually  filled  with  soldiers,  and  is 
greatly  appreciated.  The  reading  matter  and 
correspondence  facilities  are  taken  advantage 
of,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  work  is  most  ex- 


cellent.     It  is  earnestly   hoped   that  it  may   be 
extended  and  permanent  quarters  provided. 

....The  chair  of  systematic  theology  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  which  was  form- 
erly filled  by  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith,  Prof.  W. 
(1.  T.  Shedd  and  Prof.  J.  II.  Worcester,  is  now 
occupied  by  Prof.  William  Adams  Brown,  the 
grandson  of  Dr.  William  Adams,  and  son  of 
Mr.  John  Crosby  Brown,  of  this  city.  Pro- 
fessor Brown  has  been  provisional  professor 
since  1895,  and  was  recently  elected  and  inau- 
gurated as  full  professor. 

.  . .  .Father  Ducey,  of  St.  Leo's  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  in  this  city,  has  secured  the  erection 
on  the  grounds  of  this  city,  but  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  the  building, of  what  he  calls  "a  Repose 
for  the  Dead."  It  is  a  small  Gothic  structure, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  a  decent 
resting  place  for  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  as 
strangers  in  the  city,  until  the  time  of  their  in- 
terment, so  as  to  avoid  the  very  disagreeable 
conditions  which  will  meet  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased when  they  find  the  body  removed  im- 
mediately from  the  hotel  to  an  undertaker's 
shop.  This  he  intends  to  be  an  entirely  unde- 
nominational service,  and  the  funeral  exercises 
will  take  place  wherever  the  friends  desire. 

.  . .  .The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions at  a  meeting  last  week  decided  to  ask  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Lingle,  of  the  Canton  Mission,  to 
go  to  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  their  missionary  opportunities  and  re- 
porting upon  the  best  places  for  missionary  sta- 
tions. The  expense  for  this  investigation  is  to 
be  met  from  the  special  fund  contributed  by  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Yonkers  on  con- 
dition of  the  approval  of  the  pastor  and  session. 
As  yet  no  responses  have  come  to  the  appeal 
for  special  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  mis- 
sion in  these  islands,  beyond  the  $1,000  from 
Yonkers,  and  the  Board  wishes  it  understood 
that  in  its  present  financial  condition  it  does  not 
feel  warranted  in  establishing  a  mission  there 
unless  upon  such  special  encouragement. 

....The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions has  received  already  $44,710  toward  its 
debt,  and  is  much  eucouraged  to  think  that  the 
entire  amount  will  be  secured  before  the  31st  of 
March,  1899.  The  payments  for  all  purposes 
are  kept  strictly  within  the  amount  appro- 
priated, and  the  Board  is  taking  up  no  new  and 
important  work,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
pressure  upon  it,  so  long  as  the  debt  remains. 
Many  churches,  presbyteries  and  synods  are 
manifesting  their  interest  in  the  matter  and 
urging  that  the  whole  amount  be  secured.     One 
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presbyterj  advises  that   the  churches  within  its 

borders  pay  not  less  than  twenty  five  cents  per 
member,  and  one  of  th<>  synods  recommends  to 
all  its  presbyteries  to  make  a  special  effort,  and 
there  is  considerable  enthusiasm  in  the  move- 
ment. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland,  of  Philadelphia,  died 

last  week  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  Dr.  Way- 
land  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  Baptist  denomination. 
He  served  a  term  in  Rochester  University,  and 
was  chaplain  during  the  Civil  War  of  the 
Seventh  Connecticut  Volunteers.  Afterwards 
he  was  connected  with  Kalamazoo  College  and 
Franklin  College  in  Indiana,  and  in  1872  be- 
came editor  of  The  National  Baptist,  of  Phila- 
delphia. When  that  paper  became  merged  in 
The  Examiner,  of  this  city,  a  few  years  ago,  he 
became  its  Philadelphia  editor,  but  for  some 
time  has  been  in  poor  health  and  unable  to 
write.  Readers  of  The  Independent  will  re- 
member his  many  contributions  to  our  columns, 
and  especially  some  not  with  his  own  name,  but 
under  the  pseudonym  of  the  Rev.  Levi  Philetus 
Dobbs.  Dr.  Wayland  was  interested  in  all 
good  movements,  and  contributed  very  largely 
to  them  with  his  keen  pen  and  eloquent  words. 

....The  English  papers  are  discussing  very 
earnestly  the  deliverance  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  approve  or  disapprove  of  it 
according  to  their  varied  positions.  The  Non- 
conformist papers,  as  a  rule,  while  recognizing 
the  straightforwardness  of  the  declaration,  seem 
to  think  that  it  does  not  thoroughly  meet  the 
case.  Some  affirm  that  it  goes  against  the  high 
churchmen  ;  others  that  it  really  indorses  them. 
The  Evangelical  Church  of  England  papers  at- 
tack it  very  sharply  on  the  ground  that  appar- 
ently with  the  sanction  of  the  other  bishops  the 
Archbishop  has  distinctly  committed  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  Real  Presence,  as  it  is  usually 
understood  by  practically  indorsing  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine  of  consubstantiation.  It  is 
about  this  that  the  greatest  contest  centers.  So 
far  as  confession  is  concerned,  his  position  that 
it  is  legitimate,  altho  by  no  means  essential,  is 
regarded  by  many  as  practically  yielding  all 
that  is  desired  by  the  high  churchmen.  A  prop- 
osition by  Lord  Halifax  to  the  effect  that  there 
should  be  a  conference  of  all  parties  to  take  up 
these  questions  and  see  really  how  they  all 
stood,  has  not  as  yet  brought  forth  fruit. 

....Last  June  there  was  a  preliminary  or- 
ganization of  an  association  called  "  The  Union 
of  Jewish  Congregations  of  the  City  of  New 
York."     During  the  last  week  the  organization 


lias  been  completed  and  the  first  meeting  held. 
I'll"  purposes  of  the  union  are  to  strengthen 
the  movements  for  the  moral  and  social  eleva- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people,  the  education  of  chil- 
dren and  the  enlightenment  of  the  working 
•  lasses,  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
and  festivals,  the  establishment  of  free  places 
of  worship  for  the  working  classes  and  the  or- 
ganization of  a  system  of  circuit  preaching. 
The  organization  also  seeks  to  increase  the 
membership  of  the  congregations  and  to  restrict 
the  abuse  of  their  privileges  by  persons  who  do 
not  contribute  toward  their  support ;  also  to 
oppose  legislation  in  the  city  or  State  discrim- 
inating against  Jews  or  likely  to  injure  them. 
Invitations  were  sent  to  all  the  principal  con- 
gregations of  the  city  in  each  branch  of  the 
Church.  The  union  will  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  internal  affairs,  but  will  lay  out 
work  in  which  all  can  join  freely.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  new  organization  is  I.  S.  Isaacs,  of 
the  West  End  Synagogue,  and  the  Secretary  is 
Dr.  F.  de  Sola  Mendes. 

....The  current  issue  of  The  Methodist 
Protestant  is  in  commemoration  of  the  seven- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  when  a  general  con- 
vention of  the  reformers  of  the  Methodist 
Church  met  at  St.  John's  Church  in  Baltimore, 
November  12th,  1828.  The  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church,  under  its  present  form,  was  not 
organized  until  two  years  later.  Those  who 
gathered  there  formed  a  provisional  organiza- 
tion called  the  Associated  Methodist  Churches. 
This  action  was  largely  due  to  the  influence  of 
The  Wesleyan  Repository,  founded  in  1821,  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  changed  afterwards  to  The 
Mutual  Rights,  then  to  The  Mutual  Rights  and, 
Christian  Intelligencer,  which  finally  became  in 
1831  The  Methodist  Protestant.  On  this  basis 
The  Methodist  Protestant  claims  to  be  the  old- 
est Methodist  paper  in  the  United  States,  ante- 
dating Zion's  Herald  by  two  years  and  The 
Christian  Advocate  by  four  years.  In  1828  the 
membership  of  the  denomination  was  given  as 
5,000;  ten  years  later,  39,000,  and  from  that  it 
has  advanced  to  181,000  in  1896.  There  are 
2,294  churches,  2,200  Sunday  schools,  with  19,- 
363  officers  and  teachers  and  130,562  scholars, 
and  a  large  property  valued  at  nearly 
$5,000,000. 

....We  have  received  from  a  correspondent 
connected  with  a  railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  De- 
troit a  communication,  commenting  upon  the 
recent  article  in  our  columns  on  "  Men  and  the 
Churches,"  in  which  he  refers  especially  to  the 
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popular  "  fraternal  organizations."  From  his 
observations  he  concludes  that  the  attractive 
features  are  (1)  the  social  element;  a  sort  of 
free  and  easy  good  fellowship  not  found  in 
church  life  for  men;  (2),  the  high-sounding 
titles  and  scenic  effects  of  the  costumes  which 
have  considerable  effect  upon  new  members  ; 
(3),  the  presence  in  their  ritual  of  phraseology 
adapted  from  the  Bible,  advocating  moral  teach- 
ings and  satisfying  many  men  as  a  moral  code 
for  daily  life;  (4),  stress  laid  upon  works  of 
charity,  visitation  of  sick  members,  the  burial 
of  the  dead  with  bands  of  music,  the  care  for 
widows  and  orphans.  The  question  is  then 
asked,  why  should  not  the  Church  meet  these 
conditions — social,  material,  physical  and  sym- 
pathetic ?  As  to  the  effect  of  membership  in 
these  organizations  upon  Christian  men,  it  is 
affirmed  that  they  are  very  apt  to  lose  their 
spirituality  and  give  largely  of  their  time  and 
means  in  this  direction,  while  were  they  asked 
to  render  the  same  degree  of  activity  in  church 
work  they  would  regard  it  as  burdensome.  So 
serious  is  this  in  some  places  that  a  prominent 
pastor  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  that  vicinity 
publicly  stated  that  "  fraternal  organizations 
are  sapping  the  life  of  the  country  churches." 

.  . .  .The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  shows  that  during  the  past  year  there 
have  been  on  the  rolls  of  the  Indian  schools 
24,004  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
19,671,  a  considerable  increase  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  great  majority  are  in  the  reg- 
ular Government  schools,  19,899 ;  there  are 
nearly  3,000  in  the  contract  schools,  315  in  pub- 
lic schools,  737  in  mission  boarding  schools,  and 
54  in  mission  day  schools.  These  later  items  all 
show  a  steady  decrease,  the  increase  being  in 
the  Government  schools.  The  appropriations 
for  the  education  of  Indians  in  schools  under 
private  control  have  diminished  steadily.  For 
the  present  year  the  sums  are  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  .$116,862;  for  Lincoln  Institution, 
$33,400;  for  Hampton  Institute,  $20,040;  the 
last  two  being  special  appropriations.  The 
amount  appropriated  for  Indian  school  purposes 
by  the  Government  for  the  present  year  is 
$2,638,390,  a  slight  increase  on  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  preceding  year.  The  first  annual 
appropriation  was  made  in  1877  of  $20,000.  It 
reachedf$l, 000,000  in  1896,  and  passed  the  two- 
million  mark  in  1892.  There  was  a  very  good 
representation  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  differ- 
ent reservations  at  the  Omaha  Exposition,  the 
number  in  the  different  delegations  being  545. 
The   allotment    work   lias   gone   on    through   the 


year  with  success,  altho  not  .is  rapidly  as  could 
be  wished.  Reference  is  made  to  the  various 
efforts  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquors  to  Indians, 
showing  that  in  several  cases  saloons  were  run- 
ning in  open  violation  of  law.  There  followed 
a  number  of  arrests  and  BOme  convictioni. 

.  . .  .The  Catholic  Champion,  the  organ  of  the 
high  ritualistic  party  in  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  commenting  upon  the  Pastoral  let- 
ter issued  by  the  late  Convention,  expresses 
gratitude  for  the  announcement  that  "  the 
Church  is  not  to  be  fettered  by  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  or  words  to  that  effect."  It  then  pro- 
ceeds to  overleap  the  Reformation  and  get  back 
to  first  principles,  flinging  a  vigorous  slur  at 
Cranmer  on  the  way.  It  then  gives  thanks  for 
the  restoration  to  the  liturgy  of  "  The  most 
stately  words  of  invocation  and  oblation  which 
can  be  found  in  any  liturgy  of  the  Catholic 
World,"  and  says  : 

"  But  there  are  Four  Feints  still  lacking  and 
for  the  recovery  of  these  we  must  struggle  with 
all  our  might.  They  were  dropped  through  igno- 
rance, they  were  dropped  quite  excusably  ;  but  this 
ignorance  Inns  passed  away,  and  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  their  non-restoration.  These  four 
points  arc  : 

"  1.  Explicit  prayer  for  the  dead. 

"  2.  Direct  asking  the  Saints  for  their  prayers. 

"  3.  The  holy  oils,  especially  for  the  annointing 
of  the  sick. 

"  4.  The  due  respect  and  veneration  for  the 
relics  of  the  Saints,  for  the  Sacred  representations 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Saints,  and  of  the  Book  of  the 
Divine  Scriptures. 

"  On  the  first  of  these  we  need  only  say  now 
that  practically  there. is  agreement  among  us,  and 
men  of  all  shades  of  thought  would  like  to  see 
prayers,  such  as  '  Grant  them  O  Lord  eternal  rest, 
and  let  thine  everlasting  light  shine  upon  them,' 
introduced  into  the  Prayer  Book. 

"  With  regard  to  Unction,  too,  there  is  much 
kindly  feeling.  All  the  best  Protestant  commen- 
tators while  regretting  the  Roman  Catholic  method 
of  using  this  sacrament,  agree  that  it  was  to  be  a 
permanent  institution  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
that  the  '  elders  '  are  the  presbyters  of  the  Church. 

"  With  regard  to  the  other  two  points  there  is 
still  much  ignorance  and  much  prejudice,  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  ignorance.  And  'yet  we  see  a 
marked  improvement  in  both  these  respects,  and 
when  quite  lately  two  English  bishops  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  charge  their  dioceses  that  the 
Invocation  of  Saints  is  not  '  lawful,'  we  may  feel 
sure  that  an  awakening  is  taking  place." 

...  .At  a  meeting  held  in  Toronto  on  the  10th 
of  November  for  promoting  the  union  of  the 
Canadian  Churches  a  Christian  Union  Society 
was   organized    to    influence    public   opinion    in 
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every  possible  way  for  that  purpose.  Thorn 
was  a  considerable  attendance,  chiefly  of  min- 
isters, ;ind  it  w;is  especially  noted  for  the  char- 
acter  and  official  position  of  the  speakers. 
Among  these  were  Dr.  Grant,  principal  of 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  and  ex-Moder- 
ator of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canada;  Dr.  Burwash,  Chan- 
cellor of  Victoria  University,  of  the  Methodist 
Church ;  Dr.  Welsh,  Provost  of  Tr'.nity  Uni- 
versity, Anglican,  and  Dr.  Caven,  principal  of 
Knox  College,  Presbyterian.  Principal  Grant, 
who  presided,  claimed  that  the  Society  had  no 
dogmatic  basis  and  did  not  hope  to  produce  uni- 
formity. The  disunion  of  the  Christian 
Churches,  he  affirmed,  was  a  calamity  due  to 
human  infirmity  and  sin,  but  the  recognition  of 
the  different  bodies  of  the  same  gr.?at  fundi- 
mental  principles  formed  good  ground  for  com- 
ing together  in  a  formal  union,  and  Canada 
might  appropriately  lead  the  way  in  ;;his  larger 
union,  as  she  has  already  done  in  tho  union  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Churches. 
Other  speakers  followed  in  the  same  general 
vein.  The  venerable  principal,  Cnven,  who 
closed  the  discussion,  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that 
the  union,  if  brought  about,  would  be  the  re- 
sult, not  of  intellectual  processes  or  prolonged 
discussions,  but  of  the  presence  and  working  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  all  the  Churches,  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship  and  prayer,  in  comparing  their 
views  in  an  atmosphere  of  love. 


BIBLICAL    RESEARCH. 

ANCIENT    SHRINES    IN    NORTH- 
ERN   SYRIA. 

BY  PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  IVES    CURTISS,  D.  D. 

The  permanence  of  Oriental  manners  and 
customs  is  recognized  by  all  intelligent  students 
of  the  East.  In  the  domain  of  language  Pro-, 
fessor  Noeldeke  and  other  scholars  see  in  the 
Arabic  the  best  representative  of  an  original 
Semitic  language,  which  stands  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  other  Semitic  languages  that  Sanscrit 
does  to  the  Indo-European  languages.  And  it 
is  among  the  Ancient  Arabs  that  the  late 
Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith  and  Professor  Well- 
hausen  have  sought  illustrations  of  primitive 
Semitic  religion.  These  ceremonies  have  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  through  the 
milleniums.  Professor  Smith  has  shown  how 
the  institutions  of  worship  in  ancient  Israel 
rest  on  a  Semitic  basis.     It  is  perfectly  possible 


to  hold  his  view  without  thereby  invalidating 
the  theory  of  divine  revelation  to  ancient  Is- 
rael. 

I'ndoubtedly  the  country  and  the  people  still 
furnish  interesting  illustrations  of  primitive 
rit^s  and  ceremonies,  although,  according  to 
the.  testimony  of  old  people,  there  has  been 
a  great  change  in  this  respect  since  the 
missionaries  first  came  to  Syria.  Among 
these,  which  were  found  in  ancient  Israel, 
was  (he  worship  of  the  Baalim  (Judges  ii. 
13;  viii.  33;  I  Kings  xvi.  32;  Hos.  ii.  8; 
xiii.  1),  the  worship  on  high  places  (Deut.  xii. 
2;  II  Kings  xvi.  4;  Jer.  iii.  6)  under  every 
green  tree  (Hos.  iv.  13).  Indeed,  certain  trees 
seem  to  have  had  a  specially  sacred  charac- 
ter1 (Gen.  xii.  6;  xxi.  33;  Deut.  xi.  30;  mar- 
gin of  Rev.  Ver.  and  Variorum  Bible ;  Gen. 
xxxv.  4;  Josh.  xxiv.  26),  and  certain  shrines, 
were  alike  hold  to  Israelite  as  well  as  Canaanite 
from  a  very  remote  antiquity  (Gen.  xii.  6; 
Josh.  xxiv.  1,  25 ;  Hos.  vi.  9,  marg. ;  I  Kings 
iii.  4,  etc.). 

The  Church  historian  tells  us  that  many  rites 
observed  in  the  Roman  Church  are  concessions 
made  to  ancient  heathenism,  just  as  Moham- 
med found  himself  constrained  to  make  con- 
cessions to  old  pagan  superstitions.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  sacred  shrines  of 
Northern  Syria  furnish  the  best  illustrations 
of  the  worship  on  the  high  places  which  the 
Israelites  had  received  from  the  Canaanites 
(Deut.  xii.  2). 

The  observant  traveler  in  Northern  Syria  is 
greatly  impressed  with  clumps  or  small  groves 
of  trees  which  he  usually  sees  on  some  hill  top 
or  hill  side.2  They  are  commonly  oaks,3  and 
the  foliage  is  usually  quite  dense.  My  observa- 
tions were  made  with  Mr.  F.  W.  March,  to 
whom  I  am  specially  indebted,  and  W.  S.  Nel- 
son, D.D.,  of  the  Tripoli  Station  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Mission.  While  traveling  with  them 
I  must  have  seen  more  than  a  hundred  such 
shrines.  Through  their  kindness,  as  inter- 
preters of  Arabic,  I  was  able  to  interview  the 
natives  of  many  places,  representing  different 
sects  of  Christians  as  well  as  Nusairiyeh  and 
Moslems.  I  also  received  much  assistance 
from  native  pastors  of  Protestant  churches.     I 

1  There  is  a  Turkish  village  called  Zarah  in 
Northern  Syria,  where  there  is  a  very  large  oak 
tree,  which  is  regarded  as  sacred,  to  which  people 
offer  Incense  and  bring  sacrifices  as  to  the  shrines, 
altho  there  is  no  tomb  or  shrine  of  any  sort  near 
it. 

2  They  are  sometimes  found  on  plains. 

3  Other  trees  are  occasionally  found  in  #he 
sacred  groves,  as  plum  trees,  or  tamarisks. 
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am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Khali]  Yazzi,  son  of 
a  Greek  priest,  to  whom  I  read  this  article. 
His  suggestions  and  comments  are  embodied 
in  at  least  half  the  foot-notes.  Indeed,  I  Lei 
no  opportunity  slip  to  secure  information.  The 
effort  was  to  gather  facts,  rather  than  to  col- 
lect inferences. 

The  first  fact  with  reference  to  these  phe- 
nomena, as  has  been  stated,  is  that  these 
groves  are  usually  on  some  hill  top  or  hill  side. 
So  far  as  they  have  a  sacred  character  they  are 
the  site  of  some  church,  or  far  more  frequently 
of  some  shrine,  commemorating  some  saint, 
either  man  or  woman — the  latter  very  rarely. 
Each  of  these  shrines  has  some  special  designa- 
tion. Among  the  Christian  sects  the  term  Mar 
(Lord)  from  the  Syriac  is  prefixed,  as  Mar 
Yehanna,  St.  John.  Among  the  Moslems  and 
Nusairiyeh  the  term  Neby,  or  Sheik,  is  employed, 
Neby  (prophet)  for  Biblical  characters,  as 
Neby  Musa,  or  Prophet  Moses,  and  Sheik 
(elder)  for  Modern  Saints,  as  Sheik  Akmad.1 
Christians  who  have  not  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Moslems,  speak  of  the  saint  in  gen- 
eral as  qadis  (saint)  ;  while  Christians  who 
have  come  under  that  influence  speak  with 
Mohammedans,  or  Nusairiyeh,  of  the  saint  for 
whom  the  shrine  is  dedicated  as  the  wely  (pro- 
nounced in  Northern  Syria  ivillie) .  Some- 
times a  cavern  is  found  in  connection  with  these 
groves  as  at  Minyareh  and  Beinu.2 

Second,  all  the  sects,  whether  Moslem  or 
Christian,  including  arherents  of  Greek  and 
Maronite  churches  and  Nusairiyeh  maintain 
essentially  the  same  attitude  regarding  these 
shrines,  one  of  which  Mar  Jurgis,  or  St. 
George,     they    all    hold    sacred     in     common.3 

1  Mohammed  is  styled  Neby.  Some  say  that 
Neby  was  applied  by  Moslems  to  saints  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed.  After  his  time  if  a  Sheik  had 
been  generous  then  he  was  honored  as  a  Sheik  after 
his  death,  and  a  shrine  was  raised  to  his  memory. 
The  Nusairiyeh  use  the  term  Neby  of  some  saints 
after  the  time  of  Mohammed.  Every  village  has 
its  shrine.  At  Safita  the  groves  and  the  ^vhite 
shrines  of  the  welys  are  seen  from  the  tower  of 
the  castle  in  every  direction. 

2  There  is  a  cave  near  Amur,  called  the  Cave  of 
the  Breuots.  If  a  woman  cannot  nurse  her  babe 
she  offers  incense  to  the  cave  until  the  milk  comes. 

3  The  monastery  of  St.  George  has  no  grove 
connected  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sab- 
batic fountain  mentioned  by  Josephus,  which  often 
pours  forth  an  abundance  of  water  for  five  or  six 
hours  on  Friday,  is  thought  to  derive  its  potency 
from  the  Mar  Jurgis.  The  account  we  received  at 
the  fountain,  which,  perhaps,  represents  the  belief 
of  the  ignorant,  was  as  follows  :  "  It  is  customary 
among  the  Christian  sects,  as  well  as  among  the 
Moslems  and  Nusairiyeh,  to  make  vows  to  the 
Spirit  of  the  fountain,  and,  when  the  vow  is  paid, 
to  bring  a  sheep,  which  is  slaughtered  at  the  foun- 
tain and  eaten  in  a  sacrificial  meal.  This  is  said 
to  occur  daily  at  the  time  of  the  semi-annual  fairs. 


There  are  many  instances  where  Christians 
and  Nusairiyeh  unite  in  recognizing  the  sacred 
cbaracter  of  the  same  shrine,4  fewer  where 
Moslems  and  Christians  maintain  the  same  at- 
titude. All  agree  that  the  spirit  known  among 
Moslems,  Nusairiyeh,  and  Christians  who  are 
conversant  with  Moslems  and  Nusairiyeh  as 
wily,  a  designation  which  dignifies  the  same  as 
Baal  in  Hebrew,  lord,  possessor;  or  as  qadls 
among  the  Christians,  is  owner  of  the  shrine 
and  the  trees  upon  it,  which  by  virtue  of  this 
ownership  are  sacred.  It  was  the  general  testi- 
mony of  representatives  of  different  sects  in- 
terviewed that  any  one  who  suould  cut  down 
or  injure  one  of  the  trees  would  be  killed. 
When  asked  who  would  do  it  the  answer  was 
the  wely.  If  a  tree  dies  and  falls  the  wood  may 
be  sold,  but  the  proceeds  must  be  applied  to 
keeping  up  the  shrine.5 

Third,  all  agree  that  any  one  who  is  in  need 
of  any  sort,  whether  through  any  bodily  ail- 
ment, or  who  desires  children,  may  come  to 
the  saint's  tomb  and  make  his  vow  with  the 
hope  of  receiving  the  special  blessing  asked.0 
Often  such  shrine  is  thought  to  represent  some 
specialty  ;  Mar  Jurgis  is  good  for  insanity, 
another  for  rheumatism,  another  for  bad  eyes, 
etc.  'me  account  of  the  particular  manner  of 
making  the  vow  varies,  one  insisting  that  a 
man  even  in  ill  health  must  go  the  tomb  and 
lay  his  hand  on  it  in  making  his  vow,7  other- 
wise such  vow  would  not  avail,  all  others  af- 
firming he  could  make  his  vow  anywhere  if  he 
afterward  paid  it  at  the  shrine.8  So,  too, 
there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  where 


4  At  Beit  Sabat  is  a  shrine  known  as  Sheik 
Mohammed  (the  designation  indicates  that  it  was 
not  the  famous  prophet, .who  was  superior  to  the 
wely  as  God's  vicar,  and  who  is  designated  as 
Neby).  It  is  held  sacred  both  by  the  Nusairiyeh 
and  the  Greeks.  Both  claim  the  shrine  and  both 
call  the  spirit  the  wely.  But  the  Greeks  affirm 
that  the  wely  appears  to  them  as  a  monk.  On  a 
hill  just  above  Meshita  is  the  Sayadi,  or  Shrine 
of  the  Lady  (Virgin  Mary).  This  is  held  in  honor 
both  by  Greeks,  who  are  in  the  majority,  and  the 
Maronites.  Once  when  the  Maronites  went  to 
celebrate  a  sacrificial  meal  the  Greeks  were  greatly 
excited  and  sought  to  prevent  the  celebration. 
While  the  contest  was  at  its  hight  a  Greek  filled 
the  pots  of  flesh  with  ashes. 

5  Others  more  intelligent  say  the  man  may  suf- 
fer some  injury,  as  his  crops  may  fail,  his  children 
may  die,  or  he  himself  may  die. 

6  It  is  said  that  intelligent  members  of  Christian 
sects  do  not  believe  this,  but  it  is  admitted  that 
most  of  the  members  are  ignorant.  The  Moslems 
have  a  stronger  belief  in  these  things. 

7  Mr.  Yazzi  says  he  never  heard  of  this. 

8  A  sheik  may  travel  about  the  country  solicit- 
ing offerings  at  his  shrine.  Then  the  vow  is  made 
at  the  discretion  of  the  person. 
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the  spirit  of  the  saint,  might  be.  The  general 
notion  seemed  to  1>«'  .  n;i  1  i!  was  in  heaven  and 
appeared  on' occasion   to   the  suppliant;  while 

the  servant  of  the  Beg  of  a  village  of  tne 
Nusairiyeh,  when  interrogated  where  the  spirit 
of  the  saint  was,  doggedly  affirmed  that  it  was 
in  the  tomb.  Among  the  Nusaiiiyeh  of 
Musnlleh,  green  '  doth  is  kept  on  the  tomb, 
so  that  people  afflicted  with  disease  may  tear 
off  pieces  and  wear  them  around  their  necks 
until  they  have  recovered.  I  also  heard  that 
white  cloth  placed  on  a  tomb  was  used  in  the 
same  way  by  members  of  the  Greek  church  of 
Safita. 

Fourth,  while  God  is  theoretically  recog- 
nized as  the  source  of  almighty  power,  but  as 
too  great  to  be  concerned  with  such  small  af- 
fairs as  the  ills  and  distempers  of  men,  hence 
the  necessity  of  the  intercession  of  the  saint, 
the  thought  of  God  is  lost  from  many  minds 
and  the  saint  takes  his  place.2  In  this  con- 
nection there  is  doubtless  sometimes  occasion 
for  Animism.  At  Sphene,  there  is  a  Maronite 
shrine  of  Mar  Yehanna,  which  consists  only  of 
an  ancient  stone,  standing  on  a  hill  under  a 
grove,  near  a  modern  church,  about  three  feet 
high  by  fourteen  inches  wide,  in  the  shape  of  a 
panel.  The  other  sides  are  triangular.  A  man 
said  of  the  remains  of  incense  which  were  in 
front  of  this  stone  that  the  incense  had  been 
offered  to  the  wely.  His  expressions  seemed 
to  indicate  that  he  regarded  the  wely  as  resid- 
ing in  the  stone.  A  Moslem  who  was  inter- 
viewed on  the  subject  of  the  place  where  the 
wely  was  to  be  worshiped,  said:  "The  spirit 
of  the  wely  must  be  in  the  ground."  When 
it  wTas  suggested  to  him  that  the  soul  of  the 
saint  went  to  heaven,  he  replied :  "  We  do 
not  know  anything  about  heaven,  so  that  the 
place  where  the  body  was  is  the  place  where 
you  are  to  worship  him.  .  .  .  God  is  al- 
mighty. ...  I  ask  the  wely,  and  the  wely 
asks  God."3 

Fifth,  the  mode  of  paying  vows  is  essen- 
tially the  same  among  Moslems,  Nusairiyeh  and 
all  sects,  and  takes  on  the  most  ancient  form 


1  Various  colored  cloths  are  used  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans, but  green  is  more  highly  reverenced 
than  any  other  color.  The  Koran  states  that  the 
saints  in  paradise  repose  on  green  beds. 

2  When  they  philosophize  about  it  they  say, 
when  it  is  a  small  matter,  as  healing  sickness, 
power  is  delegated  to  the  saint  to  act,  but  if  it  is 
the  matter  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  the  saint  is 
regarded  by  Christians  as  mediator. 


of  sacrifices  among  the  Semites  oamely,  the 
sacrificial  una  I.  Incense  is  also  burned  to  the 
saint  as  to  the  Baalim  (Hos.  ii.  13).  The 
holiest  payment  of  a  vow  is  in  the  sacrifice 
of  a  sheep*  at  the  shrine,  which  is  then  de- 
voured by  the  nun,  women  and  children  who 
may  be  present.  There  are  indeed  exceptions, 
as  a  well  authenticated  story  is  told  of  a  man 
from  Safita  desiring  a  son,  who  vowed  at  the 
shrine  of  Mar  Jurgis  that  if  the  saint  would 
giant  him  a  boy  he  would  pay  for  his  weight  in 
silver.  This  he  is  said  to  have  done.  He 
brought  the  baby  and  placed  him  in  one  of 
the  scales,  and  an  equal  amount  of  silver  in 
the  other.5 

Sixth,  the  essential  elements  then  of  an- 
cient Canaanitish  worship  are  usually  present 
in  all  these  places  in  Syria ;  the  place  on  a 
high  hill,  commonly  underneath  green  oaks ; " 
the  local  object  of  worship  is  the  saint,  widely 
known  as  the  wely,  the  same  as  the  Baal  of 
ancient  Israel ;  and  the  sacrificial  meal  in  the 
performance  of  a  vow,  in  payment  of  some 
special  blessing :  all  this  shows  the  perma- 
nances  of  those  Canaanitish  influences  which 
were  so  regnant  in  ancient  Israel  in  the 
sanctuaries,  sacred  trees,  the  performance  of 
essentially  heathen  rites  by  those  claiming  to 
be  worshipers  of  the  true  God.  If  the  Greek 
Church,  the  Maronites,  the  Nusairiyeh  and  the 
Moslems  can  recognize  this  local  cult,  while 
claiming  to  worship  the  Sovereign  of  the  Uni- 
verse, it  is  easy  to  see  how  ancient  Israel  should 
not  consider  sacrifice  offered  to  the  Baalim 
inconsistent  with  the  service  due  to  the  God  of 
Israel  (Hos.  ii.  16),  nor  is  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  such  Baal  worship  in  their  minds 
of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  should  en- 
tirely displace  that  of  Jehovah  (Hos.  ii.  13). 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  know 
how  the  Syrian  women  desiring  a  boy  bargain 
with  the  saint.  At  the  few  shrines  where 
there  are  pictures,  the  picture  of  the  saint 
is  (m  the  wall.  It  is  protected  in  front  with 
a  w^ire  screen.  She  says  :  "  One  piaster,"  and 
gives  the  towTel  which  she  has  brought  for  the 
purpose  a  fling.  If  it  catches  then  the  saint  has 
accepted  her  proposition,  and  if  she  has  a  boy 


4  Sometimes  a  cow  is  killed,  or  more  than  one 
sheep. 

5  Mr.  Yazzi  says  he  saw  a  man  from  Aleppo  do 
the  same,  and  when  the  balance  in  which  the 
silver  mejedets  were  nearly  tipped  the  scale  he 
made  it  balance  by  putting  in  gold  pieces. 


3  It   is   quite   likely  that   both   these   men   were 
below  the  average  grade  of  intelligence. 


6  The   cedars    near   the    Zadisha   have    a    sacred 
character. 
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she  pays  the  piaster ;  but  if  it  does  not  catch,  he 
has  declined  it.  Then  she  says  :  "  Two  piasters," 
and  so  on  until  it  catches. 

In  visiting  Karyaten.  the  iasl  outposl  for 
travelers  making  the  journey  to  Palmyra,  I 
found  in  the  vineyard,  at  the  rear  of  the  house 
of  the  governor  of  the  town,  known  as  Feiyad, 
a  prostrate  pillar,  l»y  the  side  of  which  about 
midway,  and  close  against  it,  is  a  structure  of 
mud,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  straw  bee- 
hive, in  the  side  of  which  is  a  small  hole,  where 
the  vessel  is  placed  in  which  the  oil  that  has 
heen  vowed  is  burned,  when  a  vow  is  paid. 
The  shrine  consisting  in  this  pillar  is  called 
by  the  Moslems  Aim  Itisha,  and  by  the  Chris- 
tians Mar  Kisha.  Ji  is  in  honor  of  a  sainl 
of  the  sect  of  the  Jacobites.  The  pillar  is 
thought  by  the  Syrian  priest  to  mark  the  site 
of  an  ancient  church.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
low  wall,  leaving  an  inclosure  about  twenty 
feet  square.  The  practices  in  making  a  vow  and 
in  the  payment  of  it  among  Moslems  and  Chris- 
tians are  the  same.  They  come  to  the  shrine 
and  make  their  request;  they  also  tie  red  and 
blue  silk  around  the  weeds  in  the  inclosure  as  a 
sign  to  the  saint  that  they  want  his  help.  Pay- 
ment, as  has  been  intimated,  is  made  in  oil, 
which  is  burned  at  the  shrine.  A  sacrificial 
meal  is  also  sometimes  eaten  at  the  house  of 
the  one  who  is  fulfilling  his  vow. 

About  four  hours  from  Karyaten,  on  the  way 
to  Sadad  (the  Zedad  of  Scripture,  Num.  xxxiv. 
8)  are  the  so-called  baths  of  Solomon,  where 
there  are  extensive  ruins  of  buildings  on  a 
grand  scale.  Only  part  of  the  arches  which 
supported  the  superstructure  now  remain. 
There  are  three  places  where  the  hot  air  comes 
out  of  the  ground,  many  yards  apart.  One  of 
these  is  in  the  floor  of  quite  a  room,  with  walls 
and  a  roof  of  stone.  The  heat  is  so  intense  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  endure  it  many  minutes. 
The  other  hot  air  vents  are  in  the  field.  One 
of  these  is  a  famous  shrine  for  women  who  are 
barren  and  desire  children,  called  Abu  Rabah. 
They  really  regard  the  wely  of  the  shrine  as 
the  father  of  their  children  as  appears  from  a 
rendering  of  an  Arabic  couplet  which  they  re- 
peat as  they  go  inside  the  small  .inclosure,  con- 
sisting of  a  rude  stone  wall  about  four  feet  high, 
and  take  their  seat  over  the  vent  in  the  rock, 
while  the  hot  air  streams  up  their  bodies  : 

"  O  Abu  Rabah  ! 
There  have  come  to  thee  the  white  and  beautiful  ; 


Willi  thee  is  the  generation, 
With  us  is  the  conception." 

The  teacher's  wife,  in  connection  with  the 
Irish  Pre8byterian  mission,  at  Karyaten,  said 
she  knew  of  two  barren  women  who  had  re- 
cent ly  had  children  after  visiting  this  shrine. 
Rev  -I.  Stewart  Crawford,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  information,  and  the  rendering 
of  (he  couplet  wiih  one  slight  change,  suggested 
that  as  barrenness  in  Syria  is  often  due  to  a 
catarrh  of  the  womb,  the  hot  air  from  the 
ground   might    induce  conception. 

When  n  child  is  horn,  after  a  visit  to  this 
shrine,  it  is  customary  to  partake  of  a  sacrificial 
meal,  which  is  eaten  in  the  shade  of  the  vaulted 
ruin  near  by.  and  to  which  the  friends  of  the 
family  from  the  neighboring  villages  are  invited. 

At  Bludan,  which  is  about  two  hours  by 
train  from  Damascus,  is  an  ancient  altar  to 
Baal,  on  a  foot  hill  of  Jebel-esh-Sherki,  the 
first  range  of  moutains  parallel  to  those  known 
as  Anti-Lebanon.  On  two  sides  may  be  traced 
the  stones  of  the  platform  of  the  altar.  This 
platform  must  have  been  about  twenty-five  feet 
square,  and  is  composed  of  large  blocks  which 
have  been  squared,  which  bear  every  indication 
of  great  antiquity.  It  is  at  least  four  feet  from 
the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  two  sides,  where 
there  is  a  declivity.  Around  this  altar  is  a 
sacred  grove  of  oaks  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter as  those  I  have  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
article.  There  is  said  to  be  a  family  in  the 
town  of  Zebedani,  further  down  in  the  valley, 
who  are  still  interested  in  this  shrine.  I  could 
not  in  the  short  time  I  had  at  command  learn 
their  name,  or  how  to  find  them.  It  is  possible 
they  are  lineal  descendants  of  an  ancient 
priestly  family.  Two  hours  away  is  another 
altar  consisting  Of  the  native  rock  which  rises 
several  feet,  by  a  sacred  grove  of  oak,  and  whose 
upper  surface  has  been  smoothed  artificially. 
The  first  of  the  Baal  altars  is  still  regarded  as 
a  sacred  shrine,  although  no  ancient  traditions 
have  been  preserved  regarding  it.  It  now 
bears  the  name  of  TJmm  Shaqaqif,  "  Mother 
of  Pieces,"  from  the  custom  of  breaking  a  vase 
near  it  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  In  connection 
with  the  altars  to  Baal  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  the  land  in  Syria  is  called  among  the 
fellahin  ard  Baal  (cf.  Hos.  ii.  8-17.  Eng.  ver. ). 
although  all  traditions  as  to  the  significance 
of  this  term  seem  to  have  perished, 
Beirut,  Oct.  20,  1898. 
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ACT  PROMPTLY  ON  CURRENCY 

REFORM. 

The  capture  by  the  sound  money  party  of 
the  control  of  the  United  States  Senate  gives 
us  an  Executive  and  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress committed  to  the  gold  standard  for 
the  first  time  since  the  monetary  question 
became  an  issue  of  practical  politics.  There 
will  be  no  excuse  for  the  Republican  party 
if  it  fails  to  pass  a  currency  reform  law  as 
soon  as  possible.  To  do  this  the  new  Con- 
gress may  have  to  be  called  together  in  ex- 
traordinary session.  Of  course,  some  timid 
business  men  will  object  to  this  as  likely  to 
unsettle  trade.  Yet  it  was  not  until  after 
President  McKinley  had  insisted  on  an  extra 
session  to  pass  the  revenue  measure,  known 
as  the  Dingley  Act,  that  the  country  began 
to  reap  some  of  the  material  benefits  of  the 
victory  for  sound  money  in  1896.  It  matters 
not,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  whether  that 
law  was  good,  bad  or  indifferent;  whether  it 
was  a  revenue  raiser  or  incomplete  for  its 
purpose.  The  prompt  disposition  of  the 
tariff  question  in  1897  removed  the  uncer- 
tainties that  are  always  the  most  dreaded 
part  of  a  situation  in  the  eyes  of  business 
men.  Several  industries  remained  stagnant 
after  Mr.  McKinley's  election,  because  men 
knew  that  tariff  changes  were  to  come  but 
they  did  not  know  (until  the  law  was  en- 
acted) just  what  they  would  be. 

The  sooner  we  have  a  definite  piece  of 
financial  legislation  the  sooner  will  the 
United  States  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  bene- 
fits of  agricultural  prosperity  and  the  fruits 
of  having  a  stable  financial  system.  The 
latter  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  assure  a 
prosperity  likely  to  last  many  years.  The 
sound  money  victory  of  November  8  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  outburst  of  investment  and 
speculative  demand  for  securities.  This 
movement,  if  Wall  Street's  precedents  may 
be  accepted,  forecasts  a  great  manufactur- 
ing and  mercantile  revival.  The  position  of 
the  country  is  exceptional.  Liquidation  has 
removed  all  unhealthy  symptoms  from  the 
industries  and  the  markets;  habits  of  econ- 
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omy  have  been  learned  which  will  not  be 
forgotten  in  a  long  time— yes,  scientific  meth- 
ods of  economy  have  been  developed  out  of 
the  panic  and  subsequent  depression  from 
1893  to  1897.  The  United  States  Treasury 
never  was  so  strong  in  its  gold  resources  as 
it  is  to-day.  Never  before  was  so  much  gold 
in  circulation  or  available  for  use.  We  are 
to-day  almost  the  arbiters  of  the  European 
money  markets. 

Let  us  clinch  this  favorable  position.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  prevent  bad  harvests 
here,  but  we  are  competent  to  guard  against 
the  harm  that  would  flow  from  a  reversal  of 
the  present  favorable  balance  of  foreign 
trade.  If  we  leave  our  currency  system  as 
it  is  now,  the  first  time  we  run  into  debt  to 
Europe  on  balance  we  will  have  gold  exports 
and  the  metal  will  be  taken  out  of  the  Na- 
tional Treasury.  If  it  goes  out  in  great 
amounts  we  will  inevitably  have  a  revival 
of  currency  distrust.  We  must  free  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  responsibilities  of  banking. 
We  must  provide  means  for  a  gradual  retire- 
ment of  the  demand  notes  of  the  nation  and 
open  the  way  for  an  elastic,  yet  safe,  bank- 
ing system.  We  are  aware  that  some  very 
prominent  and  experienced  bank  presidents 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  financing 
gold  exports  in  time  of  adverse  foreign  trade 
conditions.  They  prefer  to  have  shippers 
run  to  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  gold 
they  must  send  abroad.  It  is  part  of  human 
nature  to  avoid  responsibilities.  Yet  no 
man  in  the  world,  whoever  he  may  be,  can 
escape  the  impositions  of  duty.  These  finan- 
ciers who  think  that  the  currency  should 
be  left  alone,  merely  because  the  tide  is  in 
our  favor  at  the  moment,  would  rise  to  any 
emergency  that  panic  and  business  alarm 
should  thrust  upon  them.  They  have  done 
so  numbers  of  times  in  the  past.  They  have 
shown  courage,  skill,  ability,  wisdom  that  put 
to  shame  their  present  attitude  of  timidity. 
But  if  the  law  were  to  leave  to  them  the 
work  of  regulating  the  money  market,  their 
record  proves  that  they  would  accept  the 
responsibility   like   humble   business    men— 
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they  would  be  as  successful  managers  of  cir- 
cumstances as  are  the  men  who  direct  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  semi-Governmental 
banks  of  the  Continent. 

If  Congress  passes  a  law  like  that  which 
was  prepared  in  the  House  a  year  ago,  but 
abandoned  in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  Spanish 
war-the  McCleary  bill— it  would  remove 
from  politics  one  of  the  most  damaging  sub- 
jects of  agitation— namely,  the  disputing 
over  the  standard  of  values.  That  alone 
would  be  worth  millions  of  money  to  the 
business  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
one  thing  needed  to  give  us  supremacy  in  the 
financial  markets  of  the  world.  It  would 
inevitably  le  id  to  the  organization  of  some 
central  bank,  resembling  in  power  and  con- 
venience to  business  the  Bank  of  England, 
say.  We  do  not  need  a  National  Bank  with 
the  semi-Governmental  functions  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  In  a  Democracy  like  ours 
we  must,  in  order  to  be  safe,  divorce  the 
Government  from  all  banking  operations. 
The  duty  of  supervision  of  the  solvency  of 
the  banks  is  all  that  is  required  of  the  Wash- 
ington authorities.  But  just  as  the  Clearing 
House  of  the  associated  banks  of  each  city 
in  the  country  is  a  central  power  of  benefit 
to  the  community,  so  there  could  be  a  larger 
head  organization  representing  a  private 
union  of  all  the  Clearing  Houses  of  the  land. 
In  such  a  case  we  would  have  more  scientific 
methods  of  transacting  business,  and  we 
wrould  increase  the  safety  of  the  banks  and 
minimize  the  harm  from  unavoidable  finan- 
cial crises. 


FINANCIAL   ITEMS. 

It  has  been  authoritatively  announced 
that  the  steel  rail  manufacturers  have  agreed 
to  raise  the  price  of  steel  rails  to  $20  a  ton. 

The  cost  of  the  war  with  Spain  up  to 

the  1st  inst.  was  about  $165,000,000,  and 
probably  there  will  be  enough  bills  to  be 
paid  to  increase  the  total  cost  to  about  $200,- 
000,000. 

The  banks  of  Porto  Rico  are  all  pri- 
vate banks,  issuing  bills  which  have  a  cir- 
culation generally  limited  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town  in  which  the  bank  is 
situated.     Bills  of  one  city  are  not  current 


in  another.  The  Bank  of  Ponce  issues  a 
note  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  bearing  coupons 
alofig  the  edge  allowing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  ruling  rate 
of  interest  obtained  by  banks  is  one  per 
cent,  per  month. 

.  . .  .The  Court  of  Appeals  has  decided  that 
the  surplus  held  by  savings  banks  is  not 
liable  to  taxation,  the  principal  reason  being 
that  it  belongs  to  the  depositors  and  not  to 
the  banks. 

....  The  fight  between  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  and  the  outsiders, 
led  by  the  Arbuckle  Company,  goes  merrily 
on,  the  last  move  of  the  American  Company 
being  the  offering  of  five-pound  cotton-pack- 
age sugar  at  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound 
above  the  regular  list  price.  The  Arbuckle 
Company  followed  by  announcing  that  they 
were  prepared  to  put  up  granulated  sugars 
in  two  and  five-pound  cotton  packages. 

....  Corresponding  with  the  great  decrease 
in  the  importations  of  tin  plate  into  the 
United  States  has  been  the  increase  of  the 
manufacture  of  that  article  in  this  country. 
In  the  year  1892,  when  tin  plate  was  first 
manufactured  in  this  country,  there  were 
imported  422,176,202  pounds.  The  amount 
imported  has  fluctuated  somewhat,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  has  gradually  de- 
creased, until  the  importation  in  1898 
amounted  to  only  178,662,345  pounds.  The 
manufacturers  began  in  1892  with  a  prod- 
uct of  32,646,790  pounds,  increasing  each 
year  until  the  estimated  amount  for  1898  is 
640,000,000  pounds. 

.  . .  .The  Glasgow  Subway  consists  of  two 
cylindrical  tunnels,  side  by  side,  to  accom- 
modate cable  cars  driven  from  one  power 
station.  Cars  run  in  opposite  directions  in 
the  two  tunnels.  The  length  of  the  subway- 
is  six  and  a  half  miles,  its  distance  below  the 
surface  varying  from  7  feet  to  115  feet, 
with  an  average  of  about  29  feet.  At  each 
station  the  cylindrical  tubes  spread  out  into 
an  arch  of  28  feet  span.  When  passing  un- 
der large  buildings  the  work  was  done  by 
iron  tunneling.  The  work  under  the  river 
was  driven  under  air  pressure,  and  in  several 
instances  the  river  bed  was  blown  up.  The 
river  Clyde  is  passed  under  twice  and  uie 
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river  Kelvin  once.  Some  of  the  usual  ac- 
companiments of  underground  railways  are 
absent— namely,  fumes  and  bad  air. 

....The  American  China  Development 
Company,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping industrial  enterprises  in  China,  and 
having  among  its  shareholders  some  of  the 
largest  capitalists  and  corporations  of  this 
country,  has  begun  operations  by  sending  a 
party  of  its  engineers  to  China  to  begin  the 
work  of  survey  upon  a  railroad  nine  hun- 
dred miles  in  length  to  be  constructed  from 
Hankow  to  Canton.  It  is  expected  that,  with 
the  co-operation  of  a  syndicate  of  English 
capitalists,  the  road  will  be  extended  from 
Canton  to  Kowloong.  The  road  is  to  be 
built  within  three  years.  Its  estimated  cost 
is  between  $30,000,000  and  $40,000,000.  The 
Chinese  Government  issues  its  bonds  secured 
by  the  railroad,  and  its  equipment  and  money 
will  be  provided  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
bonds.  The  Chinese  Government  has  made 
many  important  and  valuable  grants  to  the 
company.  It  is  stated  that  the  country 
through  which  the  railroad  will  run  from 
Hankow  to  Canton  has  a  population  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  agricultural  and  mineral 

wealth. 

.  ..  .Speyer  &  Co.  announce  that  they  will 
receive  subscriptions  at  101%  and  accrued 
interest    for    $10,000,000     Southern     Pacific 
Railroad  Co.  of  California  5  per  cent,  first 
consolidated  mortgage  gold  bonds  due  No- 
vember 1st,  1937.    The  subscription  list  will 
be  opened  at  10  o'clock  next  Friday  and  will 
be  closed  at  3  p.m.  or  earlier  on  the  same 
day.    Bonds  awarded  upon  subscriptions  are 
to  be  paid  for  on  November  23d  next.    Sub- 
scriptions will  be  received  simultaneously  in 
London  by  Speyer  Brothers,  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  by  Laz.  Speyer  Ellissen,  in  Berlin 
by  the  Deutsche  Bank,  and  in  Amsterdam 
by  Teixeira  De  Mattos  Bros.,  thus  creating 
an  international  market  for  the  bonds.    The 
bonds  are  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the 
company  on  or  after  April  1st,  1905,  at  107% 
and  accrued  interest  upon  giving  six  months' 
previous   notice.       The   interest   is   payable 
semi-annually,    May   and   November.       The 
principal  and  interest  are  guaranteed  uncon- 
ditionally by  the   Southern   Pacific  Co.   (of 


Kentucky).  Private  Bubscriptior  a  already 
aggregate  considerably  more  than  the 
amount  offered,  and  among  the  subscribers 
are  many  foreign  capitalists.  They  will  be 
distributed  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

....That  the  finances  of  Spain  are  in  a 
deplorable  condition  is  a  generally  accepted 
fact,  but  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  is 
not  very  well  known.  Two  years  ago  the 
quotation  for  the  four  per  cent,  external 
debt  of  Spain  was  about  73.  It  is  now  about 
40.  The  interest  coupons  on  this  part  of  the 
Spanish  debt  have  been  regularly  paid,  so 
that  if  a  person  were  to  buy  at  the  present 
quotation  he  would  obtain  a  return  of  about 
ten  per  cent.  The  fact  that  this  loan  is  sell- 
ing at  about  40  is  a  fair  indication  that 
Spain  will  be  oDliged  in  the  near  future  to 
scale  its  debt  to  reduce  its  interest  about 
one-half.  The  consolidated  debt— internal 
and  external— of  Spain  amounts  to  about 
$1,100,000,000.  In  addition,  the  floating  debt 
is  about  $330,000,000,  and  added  to  this  must 
be  included  the  bonds  issued  on  security  of 
the  Cuban  customs,  amounting  to  about 
$400,000,000,  and  the  Philippine  debt  of 
about  $40,000,000,  so  that  the  totai  indebted- 
ness of  Spain  amounts  now  to  about  $1,900,- 
000,000.  The  ordinary  revenues  of  Spain  are 
normally  about  $150,000,000  a  year,  and  as 
its  interest  charges  alone,  together  with  an 
amount  to  be  set  aside  as  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  redemption  of  its  debt  not  included  in  its 
perpetual  consuls  will  amount  to  about 
$100,000,000  a  year,  the  condition  of  the 
country  can  readity  be  seen.  These  facts 
will  at  once  account  for  the  strenuous  ex- 
ertions made  by  the  Spanish  Peace  Com- 
mission at  Paris  to  saddle  the  Cuban  debt 
upon  the  United  States.  The  Bank  of  Spain 
has  made  very  heavy  advances  to  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  this  debt  must  of 
necessity  be  liquidated.  It  will  require  the 
highest  sort  of  financial  ability  to  extricate 
Spain  from  the  situation  in  which  she  finds 
herself. 

DIVIDENDS   ANNOUNCED. 

The  Amer.  Express  Co.  $3.00  per  share,  pay- 
able Jaruary  3d,  1899. 

Some  of  the  latest  sales  of  New  York 

City  Bank  Stocks  are 

Corn  Exchange 275  I  Ninth 80 

Merchants' 153  I  Park 351 


INSURANCE. 


PECKSNIFFIAN. 

A  small  folding  leaflet  sets  forth  that  the 
Church  Protective  Union  is  fully  qualified 
to  transact  business  as  a  department  under 
the  charter  of  the  Royal  Templars  of  Tem- 
perance, incorporated  by  a  special  act  in 
1880.  This  is  an  assessment  association  to 
which  only  church  communicants  are  to  be 
admitted  as  active  members.  It  must  be 
conceded,  says  the  leaflet,  that  all  that  is 
best  on  the  social  side  of  fraternal  associa- 
tions is  found  in  the  church  of  God,  "  and 
should  there  be  added  to  this,  in  a  safe  way. 
the  protection  in  case  of  death  which  help- 
less loved  ones  demand,  would  not  new  and 
vital  interest  attach  itself  to  the  church, 
with  a  tendency  largely  to  increase  her 
membership  and  extend  her  usefulness  ?  " 
A  chapter  of  not  less  than  ten  members  may 
be  formed  in  any  evangelical  church  within 
the  27  States  "  in  which  we  are  now  licensed 
to  form  societies  and  transact  business."  A 
paragraph  headed  "  not  the  church  "  never- 
theless makes  an  appeal  to  church  members 
thus: 

"  This  Society,  banded  for  mutual  aid  and 
Christian  fellowship,  is  not  the  production  nor 
has  it  the  pledged  support  of  any  church  organi- 
zation. While,  therefore,  no  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  church  in  connection  therewith,  yet  it 
craves  the  recognition  of  all  pastors  and  friends 
as  an  important  auxiliary  in  their  efforts  to 
make  the  Golden  Rule  effective.  The  inter- 
mingling of  Christians  for  that  which  is  of  it- 
self most  proper  and  important  with  those 
whose  social  influence  is  not  favorable  to  spirit- 
ual growth,  may  hereby  be  avoided,  thus  pre- 
ferring the  '  household  of  faith '  and  emphasiz- 
ing the  injunction  of  St.  Paul  for  separation  in 
the  Christian  life  (//  Cor.  G,  17)." 

In  this  passage  Paul  calls  upon  the  Chris- 
tians in  Corinth,  at  a  time  and  in  circum- 
stances to  which  there  is  no  likeness  in  this 
country,  to  have  no  fellowship  with  wor- 
shipers of  idols  and  to  abstain  from  touch- 
ing what  had  become  spiritually  unclean  by 
having  been  offered  in  idol  worship.  The 
cant  of  this  paragraph  is  not  more  marked 
than  the  inappositeness   of  its   citation  of 


Paul;  if  Scripture  is  to  be  perverted  by  quo- 
tation of  single  sentences  it  might  be  done 
better  than  this. 

It  is  not  true  that  any  such  "  separation  " 
us  is  urged  here,  or  even  the  far  different 
form  urged  by  Paul,  has  any  connection 
with  successful  life  insurance.  It  is  not  true 
that  "intermingling  of  Christians"  with 
others  not  professedly  such  for  insurance 
purposes  is  to  be  avoided.  We  might  add 
that  the  separation  and  seclusion  of  Chris- 
tians is  itself  "  not  favorable  to  spiritual 
growth; "  if  we  are  to  consider  spiritual 
growth  merely,  escaping  from  a  wicked 
world  by  seclusion  in  monasteries  and  caves 
has  not  been  found  favorable  to  it,  nor  is 
there  a  sentence  in  the  New  Testament 
which  can  be  correctly  read  to  favor  seclu- 
sion; we  could  still  add  that  any  supposed 
Christianity  which  hides  from  the  world 
that  it  may  make  itself  better  is  too  flabby 
and  selfish  to  possess  even  the  power  of  its 
own  salvation. 

But— to  return  to  the  direct  text  of  this 
indignation-tempting  leaflet— it  is  not  true 
that  "  this  organization  has  the  further 
marked  advantage  of  a  high  grade  of  mem- 
bership." It  is  not  true  that  an  organization 
founded  upon  total  abstinence  has  an  advan- 
tage in  point  of  favorable  mortality.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  members  of  churches 
exceed  in  intelligence  and  morality  an  equal 
number  of  non-church  members  taken  at 
hazard,  but  it  is  not  true— from  the  stand- 
point of  insurance— that  "  as  a  class  no  one 
will  dispute  that  membership  of  our 
churches  is  the  cleanest,  brightest,  happiest, 
healthiest  and  longest-lived  insurables 
known."  An  insurance  company  does  not 
restrict  itself  to  church  communicants;  it 
makes  no  inquiry  about  church  member- 
ship and  draws  no  such  line.  It  does  what 
this  pretendedly  "  effective  auxiliary  to  the 
church  of  Christ  "  professes  to  do:  "  include 
both  sexes  proven  to  be  in  sound  bodily 
health,  between  the  ages  of  1G  and  55,  and 
who  are  not  engaged  in  the  more  hazardous 
occupations," 
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But  one  thing  Legitimate  life  Insurance 
docs  not  do:  it  does  not  defy  arithmetic  and 
deceive  people  by  undertaking  to  furnish  in- 
surance below  cost.  Turning  to  the  last 
page  of  this  leaflet,  we  find  the  same  old 
table.  The  "benefits"  are  to  be  for  $250, 
$500  and  $1 ,000.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  ra  1 1  >s 
of  monthly  payments: 

, Rates  for , 

Age.               $250  $500  $1,000 

30 $0.35  $0.55  $0.94 

35 0.38  0.61  1.04 

40 0.42  0.67  1.18 

45 0.50  0.83  1.50 

50 0.63  1.08  2.00 

55 0.75  1.33  2.50 

Figure  on  this  who  will.  Compare  the  im- 
possibility that  such  a  scheme  can  succeed 
with  any  other  impossibility  you  are  ac- 
quainted with,  and  the  two  are  equal.  In- 
cidentally, observe  the  remarkable  reduc- 
tion for  quantity.  How  is  $500  to  be  paid 
with  considerably  less  than  twice  what  will 
pay  $250,  and  $500  with  less  than  twice 
what  $250  calls  for  ?  Is  it  by  interest  incre- 
ment V  The  interest  in  such  a  scheme  as 
this  must  be  on  the  money  it  does  not  have. 
We  guarantee  that  those  who  let  this  Church 
Protective  Union  alone  will  lose  no  money 
by  it;  and  if  we  also  may  quote  Scripture  in 
reply  to  the  Union's  misquotation  of  Paul  we 
suggest  consideration  of  the  full  meaning  of 
Luke  20  :  25. 


VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Clunie  is  peculiar— not  eccentric, 
but  just  peculiar.  Perhaps  he  is  not  more 
peculiarly  peculiar  than  other  Commission- 
ers of  his  class,  but  officials  of  that  class 
are  all  so  nowadays,  and  their  number  is 
also  quite  large.  Mr.  Clunie  has  written  a 
letter  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco  in  which  he  says  that  the 
fire  companies  have  made  a  voluntary  do- 
nation of  $14,635  to  the  city,  and  the  donors 
desire— so  he  says— to  have  this  money  ex- 
pended on  new  extinguishing  apparatus. 
Whether  it  is  naturally  the  duty,  or  the  de- 
sire, of  underwriters,  as  such,  to  provide  ap- 
paratus for  fire  extinguishment  is  a  question 
which  admits  dissenting  minority  opinions, 
to  say  the  least;  but  we  let  that  pass,  being 


more  struck  with  the  voluntariness  of  this 
contribution.  The  facts  are  that  tins  money 
came  by  demand  from  .Mr.  Clunie;  that  there 
was  hardly  even  a  blush  of  color  in  law  for 
the  demand,  and  thai  he  did  not  insist  there 
was;  that,  however,  he  did  unmistakably  In- 
dicate that  the  underwriters  could  take  their 
choice  between  paying  or  worse  things  to 
come.  So  they  made  a — voluntary— dona- 
tion. When  the  gentlemen  who  operated  on 
the  road,  in  the  old  days  (or  nights),  offered 
the  traveler  the  choice  of  proceeding  up  to 
London  without  brains  or  without  money,  he 
chose  the  latter,  voluntarily.  In  the  "  Mi- 
kado," the  potentate  tells  two  victims  that 
he  is  not  quite  sure  whether  it  will  be  boil- 
ing oil  or  molten  lead,  but  it  will  be  "  some- 
thing humorous,"  and  asks  if  they  can  wait 
until  after  dinner;  so  we  get  a  fine  touch  of 
humor.  Mr.  Clunie  also  is  a  humorist.  He 
is  also  an  Insurance  Commissioner.  The 
State  supervises.  The  wolf  is  guardian  of 
the  fold,  and  takes  the  lamb  inside  for  safe 
keeping. 


INSURANCE  ITEMS. 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  recently  con- 
summated a  partnership  insurance  of  $400,- 
000,  covering  four  members  of  a  firm. 
The  annual  premium  is  something  over  $13,- 
000.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  one 
of  the  partners  the  surviving  members  re- 
ceive $100,000  each.  The  Prudential  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  having  closed  one  of 
the  largest  transactions  of  this  nature  ever 
made. 

....  There  being  no  good  reason  why  the 
insurance  men  of  New  York  City  should  not 
have  a  comfortable  place  in  which  to  take 
their  luncheons,  a  new  club  has  been  formed 
called  the  Underwriters'  Club,  and  it  was  in- 
formally opened  one  day  last  week.  The 
formal  reception  of  the  Club  was  held  on  the 
15th  inst.  The  rooms  are  pleasant,  and  as 
the  membership  to  start  with  is  in  excess  of 
four  hundred  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it 
will  last  longer  than  a  large  proportion  of 
its  members.  Insurance  men  are  able  to 
place  all  the  different  varieties  of  insurance, 
but  they  are  not  able  to  insure  long  life  to 
an  insurance  club. 
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PEBBLES. 

Susie:   ''Papa,    what   makes    a    man    always 
give  a  woman   a   diamond   engagement   ring/ 
Her    Father:  "The    woman." —  The    Jewelers 

Weekly. 

Emperor  William  may  have  dropped  off  at 

Constantinople  merely  to  see  if  the  Sultan  had 
any  good  territory  that  he  would  like  to  swap 
for  dead  missionaries. — The  Tribune,  Detroit. 

.."I  say,"  asked  Jinks,  as  he  walked  into 
Blinks's  shop,  sample  case  in  hand,  "  can  a  cow- 
hide in  a  hoot  shop?"  Blinks  wasn  t  at  all 
slow.  "  No,"  he  says,  "  but  calfskin."—  Vanity 
Fair. 

.Miss  Sheafc:" Oh, just  look  at  thatwheat 
rising  and  falling  in  the  breeze!  How  beauti- 
ful it  is!  Mr.  Cityman:  "  Ah,  but  you  ought 
to  see  it  rising  and  falling  in  the  Corn  Ex- 
change."— Tid-Bits. 

.Twynn:  "There  is  something  very  odd 
about  this  invention  of  Bunting's.  Triplett: 
-What  is  odd  about  it?"  Twynn:  "He  does 
not  claim  that  it  will  revolutionize  the  whole 
industrial  world."— Detroit  Free  Press. 

She  was  a  lovely  girl,  but  she  didn't  know 

anything  about  the  language  of  the  game. 
"  Why,"  she  innocently  asked,  "  why  does  that 
big  fellow  look  as  if  he  had  stuffed  himself  out 
with  a  pillow?"  The  young  man  at  her  side 
laughed  convulsively.  "  So  that  he  can  touch 
down,"  he  hoarsely  shrieked,  and  fell  off  the 
seat. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

.  . .  .There  was  no  discordant  hum 

When  the  Spaniards  gave  us  Guam. 

Outwardly  they  all  seemed  calm 

As  thev  handed  over  Guam. 

Carefully  they'd  read  their  doom 

Where  the  protocol  says  Guam ; 

And  the  proof  in  torrents  came  ?> 

When  they  murmured,  "  Here's  your  Guam. 

Let  ns  then  be  thankful  to  'em 

'Cause  they  up  and  gave  us  Guam. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

.  . .  .The  bride  was  showing  her  wedding  pres- 
ents with  great  delight;   but  when  her  visitor 


Deweykoff!"  The  Czar:  "  Thunder,  that's  so. 
Well,  we'll  use  moral  suasion  for  the  present. 
In  ih<>  meantime  keep  right  on  annexing  China 
as  long  as  that  man  Bullykoff  doesn't  kick."-- 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE 

For  the  best  puzzle  sent  in  during  Novem- 
her,  The  Independent  offers  the  following 
prizes : 

First  Prize  :  One  year's  subscription  to  the 
Century  Magazine. 

Second  Prize  :  One  year's  subscription  to 
The  Independent. 

Third  Prize  :  One  year's  subscription  to  Mc- 
Clure's  Magazine. 

Concealed  Birds. 

(The  letters  which  form  the  names  of  the 
birds  are  reversed.) 

Early  last  fall  I  arrived  at  the  "  Wilderness  " 
(as  I  bid  them  call  it  instead  of  Gelgael  Lawn), 
and  a  veritable  wilderness  it  is,  altho  comprising 
but  an  acre  of  ground.  Such  a  fine  variety  I 
thought  I  had  never  before  seen,  when  I 
tramped  through  the  tangle  of  trees,  shrubs, 
flowers,  grapevines,  creeper,  vanilla,  etc. 

In  the  north  corner  were  two  silver  maples, 
the  branches  forming  a  wooden  arch.  One 
morning  I  heard  some  strange  tit-tat,  or  rap- 
ping, over  there,  and,  seizing  a  tnick  cudgel,  I 
quickly  ran  across  the  lawn,  only  to  find  a 
small  woodpecker  at  work.  He  was  making  a 
series  of  holes  through  the  bark  to  allow  or 
cause  insects  to  better  get  to  the  sap. 

These  holes,  which  would  dry  up  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  were  regularly  freshened  every 
morning  by  a  vigorous  pecking"  of  the  wood- 
pecker's strong  nib  or  bill ;  and  then  he  would 
leave  to  look  after  other  traps  which  he  had  to 
set.  I  kept  quiet,  and  soon  a  humming  bird, 
with  its  feathers  like  molten  nills,  and  with  its 
"  hum "  ever  sounding,  would  dart  into  view, 
paused  before  a  fine  etching  of  the  Angelus  her  step  inside,  and  industriously  set  to  work  to 
face  fell.  "  How  beautiful  !  "  was  the  excla-  reap  the  benefit  of  the  woodpecker's  labors, 
mation  "  "  Yes,"  the  bride  responded ;  "  but  it  emptying  the  holes  of  their  little  vodka,  the  sap 
is  so  sad  !     If'  it  hadn't  been  given  to  Henry     and  insects. 


by  his  favorite  uncle  I  should  propose  having 
it  taken  out  and  something  else  put  into  the 
frame.  The  frame  is  lovely!  But  it  makes 
me  blue  every  time  I  look  at  the  picture.  There 
that  poor  voung  couple  have  just  buried  their 
little  babv— their  first-born,  likely  ! — oh,  I  can't 
bear  to  see  it !  "  And  the  bride  wiped  away  a 
tear. — Brooklyn  Life. 

....The  Czar:  "  Kantchekoff,  we  must  take 
a  hand  in  this  Philippine  business."  The  Aid: 
"  Yes,  your  imperial  highness.  The  Czar:  "  We 
can't  sit  here  and  see  those  Yankeekoffs  walk 
off  with  the  entire  bunch.  Not  much.  They 
are  animated  by  the  mere  lust  of  conquest.  It 
is  abominable.  By  the  way,  Kantchekoff,  have 
you  received  any  confirmation  of  the  report  that 
my  troops  have  taken  possession  of  another 
large  hunk  of  China?"  The  Aid:  "  The  report 
is  fully  confirmed,  your  highness."  The  Czar: 
"  Good.  Let  them  gobble  on  to  Pei-Hei-Wei 
at  once,  and  take  in  the  Shu-Ki  province  im- 
mediately afterward.  As  I  was  saying,  these 
Americankoffs  are  proposing  to  annex  land  to 
which  they  have  no  moral  right.  We  want  a 
share  in  those  islands  ourselves.  Dust  off  a 
few  battleships  and  send  them  over  to  Manila- 
koff.  We'll  take  possession  of  the  whole  shoot- 
ing match,  and  make  our  protests  afterward." 
The    Aid:    "  But,    your    majesty,    you    forget 


Now  and  again  he  would  rive  himself  such  a 
self-satisfied  air  that  I  often  laughed  to  myself 
when  watching  the  little  fellow — or  rapscallion 
that  he  was.  Suddenly  he  flew  out,  frightened 
by  the  breaking  of  a  twig  on  which  I  trod.  No 
crime  could  have  been  more  exasperating  to  the 
owner,  who  now  returned  to  find  that  another 
had  taken  possession  and  stripped  his  larder, 
too.  Chagrin  was  distinctly  expressed  by  him. 
and  he  was  as  amusing  in  his  anger  as  had 
been  the  humming-bird,  intent  on  knavery  ;  an 
angry  dart  sometimes  giving  vent  to  a  note  of 
vexation — an  awesome,  useless  chase,  a  quick 
rally,  and  forlorn  return  to  the  few  crumbs  that 
might  remain  ;  an  impudent  nonchalance  on  the 
part  of  the  aggressor,  who  would  alight  near  by 
to  enjoy  a  joke  of  his  own  preparing — all  com- 
bined to  form  a  little  comedy  which  no  rehearsal 
could  have  improved.  F.  L.  s. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  NOVEMBER  3rd. 

Numerical  Enigma. — "As  it  is  the  mark  of  great 
minds  to  say  many  things  in  a  few  words,  so  it  is 
that  of  little  minds  to  use  many  words  to  say 
nothing." 

Connected    Squares  : — I.     1.    North  :  2.    Otho  ; 

3,  thus  ;  4,  hose.     II.    1,  Seer  ;  2,  Emma  ;  3,  emir  ; 

Corkscrew,  November. — 1,  Candid  ;  2,  remove  ; 

3,    Cavour ;  4,    covert ;  5,    famish  ;  6,    cumber ;  7, 

specie  ;  8,  spirit. 
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PERSONALS. 
The   Prince  of  Schwarzenenberg  owns  512,- 
206    acres    of    land    in    Austria,    Bohemia    and 
Bavaria.       lie  employs  7,000  persons,  and  the  ' 
aumber  of  industries  in  which  they  are  engaged 
exceeds  250. 

....Lady  Louisa  Tighe,  who  recently  cele- 
brated  her  ninety-fifth  birthday,  is  a  daughter 
of  that  Duke  of  Richmond  who  gave  the  mem- 
orable ball  at  Brussels  just  before  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  she  remembers  seeing  her  elder 
sister  dancing  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a 
short  time  before  that  "  hurrying  to  and  fro  " 
and  "  mounting  in  hot  haste  "  which  followed 
"  the  cannon's  opening  roar." 

....Albert  Skean,  of  Philadelphia,  an  officer 
on  the  transport  "  Indiana,"  which  recently 
made  the  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila, 
learned  upon  his  arrival  at  that  port  that  there 
had  been  lying  at  Yokohama  for  two  years, 
awaiting  his  return  from  America,  a  medal  of 
honor  awarded  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  war  between 
Japan  and  China.  Skean  was  the  commander 
of  a  dispatch  boat  in  the  service  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  naval  battle  of  Wei-Hai-Wei. 

.  . .  .William  T.  Stead  has  recently  had  a  talk 
with  the  Czar  at  Livadia.  To  a  Princess  of 
the  Court  who  met  him  immediately  after  the 
interview,  and  who  asked :  "  Well,  what  is 
your  opinion  ?  "  he  replied  :  "  I  thank  God  for 
him.  If  he  is  spared  to  Russia,  that  young  man 
will  go  far."  Mr.  Stead  was  convinced  of  the 
earnestness  and  sincerity  of  the  Czar's  desire 
for  a  general  reduction  of  the  European  armies. 
He  reports  that  the  Czar  has  a  remarkable  mem- 
ory, is  familiar  with  "  an  immense  range  of 
facts,"  and  exhibits  exceptional  quickness  of 
perception. 

...  .At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  William  R. 
Gratz  sent  to  a  New  York  newspaper  $100,  with 
instructions  that,  the  money  should  be  given  to 
the  American  sailor  or  soldier  who  should  be  the 
first  to  raise  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  Cuban 
soil.  It  has  been  decided  at  Washington  that 
the  honor  belongs  to  Ensign  Arthur  L.  Willard, 
of  the  "  Machias."  On  May  11,  while  the 
"  Wilmington  "  and  the  "  Winslow  "  were  en- 
gaged with  the  Spanish  batteries  at  Cardenas, 
the  "  Machias "  shelled  the  barracks  at  Diana 
Cay  and  Willard  went  ashore  with  a  boat's 
crew  and  raised  the  flag  over  these  barracks, 
after  the  Spaniards  had  been  driven  away. 

.  . .  .The  Hon.  Rowland  Leigh,  who  was  mar- 
ried at  Savannah  two  or  three  weeks  ago  to  the 
daughter  of  General  Gordon  of  the  Porto  Rican 
Evacuation  Commission,  in  coming  to  America 


for  his  bride  followed  an  example  set  by  several 
of  his  relatives.  His  uncle,  the  Dean  of  Here- 
lord  was  the  first  of  the  Leighs  to  come  across 
the  Atlantic  for  a  wife.  His  brother,  the  Hon. 
Dudley  Leigh,  heir  to  the  Stoneleigh  estates, 
married  Miss  Beckwith,  of  New  York,  in  1890. 
His  father,  Baron  Leigh,  of  Stoneleigh  Abbey, 
Kenilworth,  and  his  mother,  a  sister  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  recently  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding. 

....  The  late  Thomas  Bayley  Potter,  who 
died  on  the  7th  inst,  was  the  chief  founder  of 
the  Cobden  Club.  During  our  Civil  War  he 
made  himself  conspicuous  in  England  by  his 
earnest  and  constant  advocacy  of  the  cause  of 
the  Union.  Upon  the  death  of  Cobden  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  member  of  Parliament  for  Roch- 
dale, and  on  the  day  of  his  election  he  an- 
nounced with  joy  to  his  constituents  the  cap- 
itulation of  the  city  of  Richmond.  He  came 
of  a  line  of  radicals.  A  mob  smashed  the  win- 
dows of  his  grandfather's  residence,  because  he 
sympathized  with  the  American  colonies  in  their 
revolt.  His  father  was  a  leader  of  the  Liberals 
in  the  north  of  England. 

....Ralph  Disraeli,  a  younger  brother  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  died  two  weeks  ago  in 
his  ninetieth  year,  leaving  four  children,  one  of 
whom,  Coningsby,  is  a  member  of  Parliament. 
Ralph  was  still  a  boy  when  his  elder  brother 
became  known  as  the  author  of  "  Vivian  Grey," 
and  when  Benjamin  wras  striving  to  obtain  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  began  a  mod- 
est career  in  the  civil  service.  In  1841  Lord 
Lyndhurst  appointed  him  Registrar  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  This  office  he  held  for 
thirty-four  years,  and  then  became  assistant 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords,  remaining  for 
fifteen  years  in  that  place.  He  was  a  quiet,  un- 
assuming man,  having  no  love  for  politics,  but 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  literature. 

.  . .  .  M.  Henri  Menier,  the  French  millionaire 
was  bought  in  1S95  from  the  Receiver  of  a  bank- 
rupt English  company,  for  $125,000,  the  large 
island  of  Anticosti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  finds  that  he  has  purchased 
not  only  3,800  square  miles  of  land,  but  also  a 
fine  crop  of  litigation,  a  quarrel  with  the  island- 
ers, and  perhaps  an  international  dispute.  His 
very  severe  regulations,  which  are  such  as  might 
be  imposed  by  the  owner  of  an  ordinary  agri- 
cultural estate,  excite  the  indignation  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  several  claimants  will  dispute  his 
title ;  and  it  is  inferred  from  inquiries  made  by 
the  British  Government  that  in  London  the  con- 
trol of  this  island — which  commands  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence — by  a  Frenchman  is  not 
regarded  with  complacency  at  this  time. 
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The  response  of  the  Spanish 
The  Peace       Commissioners,  on  the  16th 

Negotiations.  ,.       .  _ 

&  111st.,  to  the  American  Com- 

missioners' expression  of  purpose  concerning 
the  Philippines  was  a  denial  of  the.  right  of 
the  Commission,  under  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
tocol, to  take  action  affecting  Spain's  sover- 
eignty over  the  islands.    Spain  also  declined 
to  assist  in  any  inquiry  as  to  how  much  of 
the    Philippine    debt    of    $40,000,000    repre- 
sented those  "  pacific  expenditures  "  or  per- 
manent betterments  for  which  the   United 
States  had  proposed  to  make  an  allowance 
in  cash.    She  also  asked  that  the  disagree- 
ing claims  of  the  two  nations  as  to  the  mean- 
ing and  scope  of  the  words  in  the  protocol 
relating  to  the  Philippines  be  submitted  to 
arbitration.    There  was  no  joint  session  on 
the   19th,   as   the   American   Commissioners 
had  not  completed  their  response.    It  was 
understood  that  at  the  next  meeting  they 
would  decline  to  submit  any  difference  what- 
ever to  arbitration  and  would  set  forth  in  a 
final  statement  the  exact  terms  with  which 
Spain     must    comply.       Spain     appears     to 
have   hoped  by  delay   at   Paris   to   procure 
assistance  in  Europe  through  the  influence  of 
the  holders  of   Spanish   bonds,   but   no  aid 
seems  to  have  been  offered,  and  the  Kaiser, 
who  was  intending  to  stop  at  one  or  two 
Spanish  ports  on  his  homeward  voyage,  has 
reconsidered  his  purpose  and  is  returning  to 
Germany   by   the  overland   route   from   the 
head  of  the  Adriatic.     At  the  joint  meeting 
on   the   21st   the   American    Commissioners 
insisted  upon  a  cession  of  all  the  Philippine 
Islands    and    offered    to    Spain    $20,000,000. 
Notice  was  also  given  that  it  would  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  in 
the  Philippines  an  open  door  for  the  world's 
commerce.      A    hope    was    expressed    that 
Spain  would  make  final  answer  on  or  before 


the  28th  with  respect  to  all  the  questions  al 
issue.  The  American  Commissioners  pro- 
posed that  the  religious  freedom  of  the  Caro- 
line Islands  should  be  considered,  and  thai 
the  transfer  or  sale  of  the  island  of  Ualan, 
to  be  used  by  the  navy  and  as  a  way  station 
on  a  cable  line  from  Hawaii  to  the  Philip- 
pines, should  be  the  subject  of  negotiations. 
Spain's  proposition  concerning  arbitration 
was,  of  course,  rejected.  Immediately  after 
the  terms  of  the  American  Commissioners 
had  thus  been  set  forth  an  adjournment 
was  taken,  and  after  adjournment  it  was 
reported  that  the  Spanish  chairman  had  de- 
clined to  continue  the  negotiations. 


The  United   States 
and  Canada. 


The  Joint  Commission 
to  which  various  sub- 
jects of  controversy  be- 
tween this  country  and  Canada  have  been 
referred  has  resumed  its  sessions  in  Wash- 
ington. It  is  understood  that  while  an 
agreement  as  to  other  questions  is  in  sight, 
the  international  differences  as  to  tariff  reci- 
procity, the  seals  in  Bering  Sea  and  the 
North  Atlantic  fisheries  remain  to  be  ad- 
justed. The  committee  having  in  charge 
the  proposed  modification  of  tariff  duties  is 
going  over  the  tariff  laws  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  there  are 
conflicting  reports  as  to  the  prospect  of  an 
agreement  for  mutual  concessions.  The  fact 
that  two  officers,  one  a  Canadian  and  the 
other  an  American,  are  making,  in  Victoria. 
B.  C,  an  inventory  of  the  vessels  engaged  in 
the  sealing  industry,  may  point  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy  on  the  basis  of  a 
purchase  of  the  plant  used  by  Canadian 
sealers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  conference 
the  Canadian  Maritime  Provinces  were 
quite  willing  to  give  American  fishermen  all 
the  privileges  they  desire  in  Canadian  ports, 
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in  return  for  the  free  admission  of  fish  into 
the  United  States,  because  Porto  Rico  has 
been  a  market  for  about  $1,000,000  worth  of 
iish  shipped  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  our  tariff  to  the  island  would  put  an 
end  to  this  trade.  Additional  complications 
are  now  disclosed,  owing  to  the  application 
of  our  navigation  laws  to  Porto  Rico,  and 
these  laws  now  become  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion. They  tend  to  exclude  the  fish  of  Can- 
ada from  Porto  Rico  even  when  there  is  no 
tariff  discrimination  in  favor  of  fish  shipped 
to  the  island  from  our  own  coast. 


The    Race 
Riots. 


No    additional    disturbance    in 
North    Carolina    has    been    re- 
ported.   In  Phoenix,  S.  C,  there 
has  been  a  meeting  of  white  residents  who 
passed  resolutions  asserting  that  in  the  riot 
at  the  polls  the  Tolberts  and  the  negroes 
were  the  aggressors,  and  declaring  that  the 
lives  and  property  of  both  the  whites  and 
the  negroes  would  be  imperiled  if  the  Tol- 
berts  should   continue   to   reside   in   Green- 
wood  County.    The  added  expression  of  a 
hope  that  the  Tolberts  would  move  to  some 
other  place  was  in  effect  a  warning.    Gov- 
ernor Ellerbe  informed  James  W.  Tolbert  by 
telegraph,  in  response  to  his  inquiry  whether 
the    Governor   would   protect   him,    that   it 
would  not  be  prudent  for  him  to  return  at 
present.    At  the  meeting  in  Phoenix,   Elias 
Tolbert  gave  notice  that  hereafter  he  would 
stand  with  the  white  people  for  "  white  su- 
premacy," and  solemnly  promised  to  co-oper- 
ate with  them.    He  has  not  been  molested. 
A  grand  jury  in  Phoenix  reports  that  the 
riots  were  caused  by  the  Tolberts'  "  incen- 
diary speeches."    Public  meetings  in  several 
Northern  cities  have  denounced  the  assail- 
ants of  the  negroes  in  the  Carolinas  and  in 
Illinois.    The  most  notable  of  these  was  the 
one  in  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City,  where 
C.000  persons,  a  majority  of  them  negroes, 
were  present.    A  speaker  at  a  meeting  in  In- 
dianapolis  remarked  that  the   Government 
called  upon  colored  citizens  to  assist  in  re- 
lieving the  oppressed  Cubans  but  gave  col- 
ored citizens  no  protection  at  home.    It  has 
been  said  in  some  of  these  meetings  that  the 
white  assailants  of  the  negro  in  the  Carolinas 
were  encouraged  to  commit  their  crimes  by 
the    attitude    of    Governor   Tanner   toward 


negro  workmen  in  Illinois.  The  rioting  in 
Pana,  111.,  has  been  renewed,  and  lor  several 
days  the  town  was  in  the  possession  of  a 
mob.  The  disturbance  began  on  the 
17th  in  a  light  between  one  of  the 
white  strikers  and  a  negro  miner.  The 
negro  was  driven  into  the  woods  by  a 
party  of  armed  strikers.  After  a  time  he  re- 
turned with  a  score  of  his  associates  and  re- 
newed the  battle.  A  deputy  sheriff  was 
mortally  wounded.  There  has  been  much 
shooting  at  night  by  lawless  men,  and  it  is 
expected  that  dead  bodies  of  negro  victims 
will  hereafter  be  found  in  unfrequented 
places. 


In  the 
West    Indies. 


Spain  has  at  last  accepted 
January  1st  as  the  date  for 
the  completion  of  the  evac- 
uation of  Cuba.  The  advance  guard  of  the 
army  of  occupation,  700  men  of  the  Eighth 
Cavalry,  arrived  at  Nuevitas  on  the  15th. 
The  recent  revolt  of  the  Orden  Publico 
(military  municipal  police)  and  Civil  Guard 
(suburban  police)  was  quite  a  serious  affair, 
and  dangerous  riots  in  Havana  were  pre- 
vented only  by  prompt  and  decided  action. 
The  cause  of  the  revolt  was  the  soldiers'  fail- 
ure to  obtain  their  long  arrears  of  pay.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  mutinous  men 
were  shipped  to  Spain,  and  those  remaining 
were  temporarily  appeased  by  small  pay- 
ments. Gen.  Calixto  Garcia  and  Colonel 
Sanguilly,  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  recent  Cuban  Assembly,  have  arrived  in 
this  country,  where  they  will  endeavor  to 
procure  funds  for  the  payment  of  arrears  to 
the  insurgent  army.  The  unfortunate  col- 
lision between  American  soldiers  and  the 
police  at  San  Luis  is  the  subject  of  sharp 
comment  in  the  Santiago  press.  The  Ninth 
Immunes  and  one  or  two  other  regiments  of 
colored  volunteers  were  stationed  near  San 
Luis,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  from  San- 
tiago. Two  colored  soldiers  were  called  to 
account  by  the  police  for  having  stolen  a 
Cuban's  pig.  They  were  reinforced  by  many 
of  their  comrades,  who  attacked  the  police 
station  and  killed  four  persons,  one  of  these 
being  Sergeant  Ferrera,  the  chief  of  General 
Wood's  police  force  in  that  district,  and  for- 
merly an  officer  in  the  Cuban  army.  Gen- 
eral Wood  reports  that  the  soldiers  were  in 
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the  wrong,  and  he  offers  a  reward  of  $1,000 
for  the  detection  of  the  guilty.  The  colored 
regiments  have  been  moved  back  live  miles 
from  San  Luis.  The  press  dispatches  say 
that  owing  to  lack  of  discipline  they  had 
given  General  Wood  much  trouble,  and  that 
Hay  were  stationed  at  a  distance  from  San- 
;  Lago  because  it  was  thought  that  they  could 
not  do  much  harm  in  the  thinly  settled  in- 
terior district. 


The 
Philippines. 


Returning  to  Manila  on  the 
ISth  from  a  voyage  southward, 
the  "  Charleston "  and  the 
"  Concord "  reported  that  the  insurgents 
were  masters  of  the  entire  island  of  Panay, 
except  Iloilo,  the  second  city  of  the  archi- 
pelago. Iloilo  was  hard  pressed,  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  insurgents  and  defended 
only  by  a  garrison  of  800  Spanish  soldiers. 
The  surrender  of  the  city  has  since  been  re- 
ported. Captain  Glass,  of  the  "  Charleston," 
informed  Admiral  Dewey  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  island  of  Negros  had  declared 
their  independence  and  expressed  their  de- 
sire for  an  American  protectorate.  Under  a 
contract  with  Admiral  Dewey  a  wrecking 
firm  in  Hong  Kong  recently  undertook  to 
raise  three  of  the  large  steel  gunboats  of 
Montojo's  fleet,  which  were  sunk  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  May  1.  Two  of  these, 
the  "  Isla  de  Cuba "  and  the  "  Isla  de 
Luzon,"  have  already  been  floated  and 
placed  in  dock  at  Cavite.  The  third  is  the 
"  Don  Juan  de  Austria."  The  Filipinos  of 
the  Junta  in  Hong  Kong,  representing 
Aguinaldo,  have  prepared  a  memorial,  ad- 
dressed to  President  McKinley  and  the 
American  people,  in  which  they  complain 
because,  as  they  say,  Aguinaldo  and  his 
soldiers  were  ignored  by  the  Americans  at 
the  beginning  of  the  land  attack  upon 
Manila,  and  were  afterward  prevented  by 
force  from  assisting  in  the  attack;  also  be- 
cause the  insurgents  were  excluded  from  the 
city,  were  ordered  to  withdraw  from  {heir 
suburban  camps,  and  were  deprived  of  their 
steam  launches.  They  assert  that  Aguinaldo 
has  complied  with  every  request  made  by 
the  American  commanders  and  ask  that 
there  shall  be  an  end  to  the  slights  put  upon 
him,  saying  that  the  tension  is  so  great  that 
a  shot  fired  by  "  an  irresponsible  soldier " 


may  precipitate  a  conflict  between  the 
Americans  and  the  native  army.  The 
memorial  expresses  the  confidence  of  the 
Junta  in  the  just  purposes  of  the  President 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Gen- 
eral Merritt  explains  that  the  assistance  of 
Aguinaldo  Mas  neither  needed  nor  desired; 
that  the  America ns  could  not  recognize  the 
insurgents;  that  Aguinaldo's  subordinates 
had  repeatedly  said  that  they  intended  to 
cut  the  throats  of  all  the  Spaniards  in 
.Manila,  and  that  Aguinaldo  complained  in 
writing  that  his  forces  had  been  deprived  of 
"  their  share  of  the  booty." 


Discontent 
in  Spain. 


During  the  discussions  of  the 
conference  at  Paris,  Spain  has 
kept  very  quiet,  the  influence 
of  the  Government,  combined  with  the  hope 
of  some  success  in  negotiation,  being  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  development  of  anti- 
dynastic  or  anti-Government  movements. 
As,  however,  it  has  become  apparent  that 
the  American  demands  are  greater  than  it 
was  hoped  they  would  be  and  the  possibility 
of  reaping  some  pecuniary  advantage  from 
the  Philippines  is  disappearing,  it  is  notice- 
able that  there  is  a  revival  of  the  disturbed 
condition  that  preceded  the  signing  of  the 
protocol.  As  yet  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple do  not  seem  to  be  affected.  They  are 
apathetic  rather  than  anything  else,  feeling 
that  there  is  not  much  use  in  making  any 
effort.  So  also  the  rank  and  file  of  the  re- 
turning army  does  not  appear  to  be  inclined 
to  make  trouble.  The  soldiers  are  too  glad 
to  get  back  to  their  homes,  to  share  in  any 
movement  looking  toward  a  renewal  of  the 
conflict.  The  disturbing  elements  are  two- 
fold; the  officers  of  the  returning  army  and 
the  Carlists.  The  former  see  little  oppor- 
tunity before  them  of  any  service.  Without 
colonies  the  ariny  must  be  very  much 
smaller,  and  they  themselves,  unfitted  for 
business,  look  forward  to  a  time  of  distress; 
hence  they  furnish  fertile  ground  for  polit- 
ical agitation.  So  far  the  Republican  oppo- 
nents of  the  Government  do  not  seem  to 
have  worked  upon  them  to  any  great  degree. 
The  Carlists,  however,  are  evidently  very 
active.  There  have  been  numerous  reports 
of  the  raising  of  loans,  indicating  readiness 
for  immediate  action.    These,  however,  have 
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not   been    confirmed    altho   a    manifesto    is 
promised  very  soon   announcing  the  decision 
of  Don  Carlos  no  longer  to  pay  any  regard 
id  the  dynasty  In  view  of  Its  utter  failure  to 
supporl   the  honor  of  Spain.    The  Latest  re- 
ports  are  that  there   will   be  :i   change  of 
dynasty,  but  a  peaceful  one:    that  the  Queen 
Regent  is  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of 
securing  the  1  krone  for  her  son,  and  on  the 
advice  of  the  Emperor  of   Austria    has  de- 
cided, as  soon  .-is  peace  is  signed,  to  leave 
Spain  with  her  family  and  offer  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  proclamation  of  Don   Carlos  as 
King.      Meanwhile,  the  Government   to  all 
appearances  is  taking  active  steps  to  sup- 
press the  Carllst  propaganda  in  the  northern 
provinces. 


1.1  lei  I'M'  quiet,  and  the  French  pn>ss  have 
shown  some  Irritation  over  it. 


France. 


Mr.  Chamberlain. 


Mr.  Chamberlain  is  back 
in    England    and    appar- 
ently unwilling  that  Lord  Salisbury  should 
have    the    entire    credit    of    supporting    the 
popular  Anglo-American  alliance.      He  has 
made  two  addresses  in  which  he  dwells  em- 
phatically upon  the  growing  sympathies  be- 
tween the  different  sections  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon    world,    emphasizing    the    increasing- 
sympathy  between  England  and  her  colonies 
and  indicating  the  lines  along  which  Great 
Britain  and  America  may  work  in  cordial 
harmony,  especially  in  furthering  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  world.    Referring  to 
France  he  spoke  rather  more  forcibly  than 
Lord  Salisbury  had  done,  saying  that  while 
he  most  earnestly  desired  cordial  relations 
with  that  Government,  those  relations  must 
depend  upon  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
French  to  cease  their  constant  "  pin-pricks  " 
all  over  the  world,  by  which  they  hampered 
British  action  and  irritated  British  feeling. 
He  instanced  a  number  of  cases  where  the 
policy   of   France   seemed   to   be   to   harass 
England  even  tho  it  brought  her  no  special 
advantage,     as     in     Newfoundland,     Siam, 
Tunis,  China  and  several  places  in  Africa. 
Mr.    Chamberlain   paid   a   warm   tribute   to 
Lord   Salisbury's  moderation   and  firmness, 
and    was    confident    that    when    the    whole 
policy  was  thoroughly  understood  it  would 
be  as  cordially  approved.     The  address  has 
met  with   some  criticism   even   in   England, 
as  raising  questions  that  it  was  just  as  well 


Notwithstanding  many  causes  for 
disturbance,    tin-    temper    of    the 
French  seems  to  l>«'  more  quiet  than  for  some 
lime   past.     There   continue   to   be   contra- 
dictory reports  in  regard  to  Dreyfus.      It  is 
affirmed  on  one  day  that  he  is  surely  to  be 
brought  to  Paris,  but  on  the  next  this  is  con- 
tradicted.      He    seems    to    be    in    excellent 
health,  and  this  much  is  certain  that  he  has 
been  informed  of  the  revision  proceedings, 
and  is  to  be  allowed  communication  with  his 
lawyers  for  the  presentation  of  his  defense. 
The  reports  of  his  being  brought  back  ap- 
pear to   be  based   chiefly   upon   the   patent 
difficulty  of  working  by  cable  at  such  arm's 
length.    In  the  Cabinet  there  is  evident  un- 
easiness.   There  are  rumors  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  M.  Lockroy,  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
and    this    may    precipitate    another    trial. 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  has  gone  to  Brussels 
to  confer  with  Prince  Victor,  and  this  cre- 
ates   some    disturbance,    no    one    knowing 
exactly  what  is  to   be  the   result.       As  to 
Colonel  Picquart,  he  has  been  allowed  com- 
munication with  his  counsel,  M.  Labori,  and 
it  is  said  will  be  called  as  a  witness  before 
the  Court  of  Cassation.      His  imprisonment 
is  not  as  rigid  as  has  been  supposed,  but  so 
far  as  can  be  learned  he  is  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  military  court.    There  is  also 
a  little  disturbance  over  the  lanaing  of  some 
French  marines  on  the  disputed  ground  at 
Raheita.      It  was  stated  that  the  marines 
withdrew,    apologizing    and    claiming    that 
they  were  ignorant,  that  they  were  off  their 
proper  ground.       Subsequent   reports   from 
Rome  affirm  that  there  is  to  be  a  joint  com- 
mission to  determine  the  frontier  lines  of 
the  two  provinces. 


The   Emperor's 
Journey. 


Emperor  William  is  on  his 
way  home  by  the  shortest 
road.  He  has  visited 
Malta,  preserving  throughout  an  abso- 
lute incognito  and  simply  visiting  some 
of  the  English  ships.  His  trip  to  France 
has  been  entirely  given  up,  and  he  goes 
by  way  of  Austria,  expressing  the  de- 
sire that  there  shall  be  no  formal  reception 
and  that  he  be  allowed  to  reach  home  as 
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quietly  and  speedily  as  possible.    The  giving 
up  of  the  Spanish  trip  is  claimed  to  be  the 

direct  result  of  representations   from   Eng- 
land,   where   it   was   affirmed    that   such    a. 
visit   would   necessarily   be    interpreted    as 
having  a  political  character,  and  would  be 
made  the  most  of  by  Spain  in  her  efforts  to 
secure  better  terms  from  the  United  States 
in  the  conference  at  Paris.      The   Emperor 
apparently  did  not  feel  disposed  to  run  the 
risk    of    antagonizing    the    Anglo-American 
entente,  and  took  advantage  of  the  change  in 
the  weather,  which  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous for  the  Empress,  and  has  proceeded 
directly  north.    Among  minor  incidents  con- 
nected with  his  trip  is  the  report  that  under 
his    influence    the    Sultan    has     withdrawn 
some  of  his  sharpest  antagonism  to  the  Zion- 
ist movement,  and  expresses  his  willingness 
to  allow  some  Jewish  colonization  in  Pales- 
tine.     It  is  reported  also  that  the  Lutheran 
clergymen  connected  with  his  trip  are  rather 
displeased  at  the  treatment  they  have   re- 
ceived, claiming  to  have  been  lodged  in  a 
French  monastery  where  they  could. not  en- 
joy their  German-Lutheran  services.    From 
Beirfit  it  is  learned  that  the  expense  of  en- 
tertaining the  Emperor   there  took  all  the 
taxes  for  1899,  necessitating  the  immediate 
collection  of  the  taxes  for  the  year  1900. 


Dual  monarchies  are  having 
Sweden  and         .       ,    . 
_..  a  hard  time.    Hungary  seems 

Norway. 

intent  upon  securing  practical 

if  not  absolute  separation  from  Austria  and 
the  Scandinavian  united  kingdom  is  appar- 
ently trending  in  the  same  way.  Being  out- 
side of  the  intensive  political  conflicts  of 
Europe,  the  two  countries  have  been  some- 
what overlooked.  The  contest  between 
them,  however,  has  lost  none  of  its  force, 
and  Norway  seems  bent  upon  an  independ- 
ent course  of  national  life.  The  commission 
appointed  three  years  ago  to  examine  the 
Act  of  Union  of  1815  and  suggest  amend- 
ments for  the  obviating  of  future  friction, 
has,  as  yet,  met  with  very  little  success. 
The  test  question  has  been  with  regard  to 
the  military  and  diplomatic  relations,  the 
former  being  the  most  important.  Norway 
has  a  clause  in  her  constitution  by  which  it 
is  possible  for  her  to  include  her  whole 
army  in  the  reserve  corps,  which  it  is  un- 


constitutional  to  send  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  country,  and  Sweden  claiming  that  Nor- 
way must  take  her  share  in  national  defense 
calls  for  some  pledge  that  this  clause  shall 
not  be  put  in  force  at  a  crucial  point  when 
the  army  is  needed.  The  Norwegian  Com- 
missioners retuse  any  Buch  pledge.  The  Nor- 
wegians claim  that  under  their  constitution 
they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  have  their  en- 
tire list  of  foreign  representatives,  diplo- 
matic and  consular.  The  Swedes  affirm  that 
this  is  a  waste,  and  with  a  view  to  some 
mutual  arrangement  suggest  a  divided  re- 
sponsibility. Here,  however,  comes  in  the 
difficulty  that  the  Swedish  Parliament  is 
two-fold  and  the  Norwegian  Storthing  a  sin- 
gle body,  which  can  both  Impeach  the  min- 
isters and  determine  the  composition  of  the 
tribunal  by  which  they  are  to  be  judged, 
while  the  Swedish  body  can  do  neither.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  give  the  Norwegian 
Parliament  an  exceptional  power,  and  to  this 
the  Swedes  object,  calling  for  some  sort  of 
check  upon  such  action.  This  has  as  yet  not 
been  accepted,  and  the  contest  is  going  on, 
with  this  significance,  that  the  Storthing  has 
recently  passed  an  act  removing  from  the 
flag  of  Norway  all  indication  of  union  with 
Sweden.  As  to  what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  it 
all  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  say,  but  the 
situation  adds  another  to  the  clouds  that 
overshadoAv  European  politics. 


The  Levant. 


Turkish  rule  in  Crete  has 
closed.  The  Turkish  flags 
have  been  lowered  throughout  the  island 
and  the  Cretan  autonomous  flag  is  flying. 
The  Turkish  Governor  and  the  lasr  of  the 
Turkish  soldiers  have  left.  Prince  George  is 
on  his  way  to  Canea  and  there  is  general 
jubilee.  A  Te  Deum  has  been  chanted  by  the 
Bishop,  and  there  were  cheers  as  he  invoked 
the  divine  blessing  upon  the  protecting 
Powers  who  have  freed  Crete  from  Turkish 
rule.  The  Christians  are  said  to  be  behaving 
well,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  ill  feeling 
among  the  Mussulmans.  With  regard  to  the 
general  feeling  of  the  island  it  is  said  that 
there  is  increasingly  apparent  the  desire  to 
effect  as  soon  as  possible  a  union  with 
Greece,  the  old  ambition  returning  with  in- 
creasing vigor.    In  Greece  itself  the  resigna- 
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tion  of  the  Ministry  has  been  attended  by  a 
rather  widespread  movement  for  a  genuine 
reform  in  the  management  of  the  Govern 
ment,  but  whether  this  will  be  so  general  as 
to  overcome  the  usual  parly  hostilities  and 
give  opportunity  for  thoroughgoing  reorgani- 
zation of  all  the  different  departments  of 
State  is  as  yet  somewhat  uncertain.  In  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  there  are  not  apparent 
those  indications  of  disturbance  which  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  Russian  press,  and  so 
far  as  can  be  judged  there  is  no  immediate 
danger  of  outbreak.  Two  attempts  have 
been  made  to  assassinate  ex-King  Milan,  of 
Servia,  but  to  what  extent  that  indicates 
general  political  disturbance  is  not  manifest. 
In  the  interior  of  Turkey  the  situation  is 
certainly  bad.  Two  German  scientists 
making  investigations  on  the  borders  of 
Lake  Van  were  attacked  by  a  notorious 
Kurdish  chief,  and  one  of  them  nearly  lost 
his  life,  only  saving  it  by  feigning  death. 


dren  in  the  party  were  bruised.    In  view  of 

this  the'  Empress  Dowager  has  issued  an 
edict  ordering  protection  of  foreigners, 
bui  she  is  pursuing  those  Chinese  connected 
witli  the  reform  movements. 


So   far   as   can   be   learned   the 
^Z.  schemes  of  the   Empress   Dow- 

ager  do  not  seem  to  be  progress- 
ing as  favorably  as  was  anticipated,  and 
altho  she  is  as  rigorous  as  ever,  there  are 
already  reports  that  her  power  is  waning. 
Li-Hung-Chang,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
look  after  the  overflow  of  the  Yellow  River, 
begged  to  be  excused,  pleading  his  age  and 
infirmity.  The  appeal  was  presented  at  a 
special  audience,  but  proved  to  be  of  no 
avail,  and  the  decision,  amounting  prac- 
tically to  exile,  was  confirmed.  According 
to  reports  this  is  due  to  the  hostility  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  who 
appear  to  have  much  influence  with  the  Dow- 
ager Empress.  There  have  been  renewals 
of  disturbance.  A  Catholic  mission  in  the 
upper  Yangtse  Valley  has  been  destroyed 
and  a  missionary  killed.  On  a  feast  day  fol- 
lowing the  reversal  of  the  Emperor's  edicts 
of  reform  there  was  rioting  in  Peking,  in 
which  a  number  of  foreigners  were  injured. 
Among  them  were  Bishop  Earl  Cranston 
and  his  family,  and  Dr.  Lowry,  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  several  English- 
men, Japanese  and  others.  The  Russians 
were  unmolested.  Dr.  Lowry  was  quite  seri- 
ously injured,  and  several  women  and  chil- 


A   Transvaal 
War. 


Peace  and  quiet  appear  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  Trans- 
vaal development.  Having 
succeeded  in  suppressing  the  Uitlander  de- 
velopments and  assisted  in  the  overthrow, 
temporarily  at  least,  of  Cecil  Rhodes  in  Cape 
Colony,  Oom  Paul  has  decided  to  try  his  hand 
at  suppressing  a  prominent  Kaffir  chief  who 
occupies  a  considerable  extent  of  mountain 
country  in  the  northwest  district  of  the  re- 
public. M'Pefu  has  long  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Boers.  His  tribe  at  one  time 
paid  a  sort  of  tribute  to  some  of  the  Boer3 
who  rendered  the  people  assistance  in  one  of 
the  local  conflicts;  but  when  the  Transvaal 
Government  was  formed  and  assumed  that 
the  tribute  was  due  to  it,  the  tribe  objected. 
Later  the  tribe  sent  to  the  Pretoria  envoys 
tenders  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  offered  to  pay  a  certain  hut  tax. 
The  battle  of  Majuba  Hill  upset  this  ar- 
rangement and  an  agreement  was  made 
with  the  Boer  leaders  that  the  Magato  Kaf- 
firs should  be  placed  in  certain  locations. 
Those  selected,  however,  were  not  agreeable 
and  the  natives  absolutely  refused  to  go.  So 
matters  have  hung  on  for  some  time,  and  at 
last  the  Transvaal  Government  has  decided 
to  take  hold  and  compel  them  to  submit. 
So  far  the  campaign  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful and  M'Pefu  has  been  pretty  thor- 
oughly defeated.  The  success,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  its  anticipated 
effect  in  strengthening  the  Transvaal  chief, 
for  there  are  reports  of  a  coalition  between 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State,  M. 
Steyn  taking  the  place  of  President  Kruger, 
a  change  which  is  interpreted  as  looking 
toward  general  South  African  consolida- 
tion. There  are  changes  going  on,  too,  in 
the  Cape  Parliament.  The  very  narrow 
victory  of  the  Africanders  led  to  a  discus- 
sion as  to  a  redistribution  of  seats,  and  it  is 
said  that  a  scheme  has  been  devised  which, 
while  satisfying  the  Progressives,  will  at  the 
same  time  insure  the  reinstatement  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  as  Premier. 


A  SONG  OF    PRAISES. 

AN    UNPUBLISHED     POEM, 

BY    JOHN    GREENLEA1       WHITTIER. 

[I  have  found  these  lines  on  the  back  of  a  note  received  by  Mr.  Whittier  in  March,  1890,  and 
they  were  probably  composed  at   about  that  time.     The  poem   was  never  finished  or  printed,   and 
the  manuscript  is  in  the  almost  illegible  style  of  his  first  rough  drafts,  and  I  have  been  compelled 
to  guess  at  one  or  two  of  the  words.]  SAMUEL  T.  Pickard. 

Boston,  Mass. 

For  the  land  that  gave  me  birth  ; 
For  my  native  home  and  hearth ; 
For  the  change  and  overturning 
Of  the  times  of  my  sojourning ; 
For  the  world-step  forward  taken ; 
For  an  evil  way  forsaken  ; 
For  cruel  law  abolished ; 
For  idol  shrines  demolished ; 

For  the  tools  of  peaceful  labor 
Wrought  from  broken  gun  and  saber ; 
For  the  slave-chain  rent  asunder 
And  by  free  feet  trodden  under ; 
For  the  truth  defeating  error; 
For  the  love  that  casts  out  terror ; 
For  the  truer,  clearer  vision 
Of  Humanity's  great  mission  ; 

— For  all  that  man  upraises, 

I  sing  this  song  of  praises. 


MEDITATION     FOR     THANKSGIVING-DAY     MORNING. 


BY    CHARLES    CUTHBERT    HALL,     D.D., 
President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 


"  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men  are."  Are  these  strange  words  to  come 
to  one's  remembrance  on  Thanksgiving-day 
morning  ?  Yes,  strange  and  unworthy  words 
if  all  they  bring  to  us  is  the  spirit  of  the  Phar- 
isee standing  apart  from  his  brethren  in  pride 
and  hardness  of  heart.  But  beautiful  words, 
noble  words,  if  one  can  forget  the  Pharisee 
and,  as  one  would  lift  a  jewel  from  the  dust, 
so  lift  his  selfish  saying  into  the  realm  of 
true  worship.  For  then  the  language  which 
in  the  proud  speaker  of  the  parable  was  but 
the  vain  boasting  of  self-righteousness  be- 
comes, in  the  thankful  lips  of  a  child  of  God, 


an  expression  of  that  sense  of  contrast  be- 
tween one's  own  happier  lot  and  the  greater 
limitations  and  the  heavier  burdens  of 
others.  For  every  healthy  mind  the  sense 
of  contrast  enters  into  the  sentiment  and 
expression  of  thanksgiving.  There  is  a 
sweet  and  generous  selfishness  in  true  grati- 
tude. When  a  man  shall  sit  down  at  his 
table  to-day  with  his  friends  about  him, 
when  he  shall  look  into  the  faces  of  his  wife 
and  children  and  see  therein  the  beaming 
answrer  of  cloudless  love  and  confidence; 
when  he  shall  walk  about  his  comfortable 
house  and  shall  rest  in  the  untroubled  con- 
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sclousness  of  a  good  name,  call  him  selfish 

If  you  will,  but  admit  that  it  is  the  gener- 
ous selfishness  of  true  gratitude,  If  he  Looks 
upward  to  the  Keavenly  Father  and  Bays  in 
Ins  heart  " No  home  can  be  happier  than 
mine."  It  is  impossible  in  the  thoughtful 
giving  of  thanks  to  Ignore  the  sense  of  con- 
trast. Every  blessing  we  possess  is  in  it- 
self a  suggestion  of  another's  privation. 
The  light  which  shall  stream  to-night  from 
our  cheerful  windows  casts  deeper  shadows 
on  the  street  without.  But  let  no  man  pro- 
nounee  us  guilty  of  an  ignoble  selfishness  if, 
melted  by  God's  goodness,  which  alone  has 
made  our  lot  so  unlike  the  lot  of  many,  we 
say  "  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as 
other  men  are." 

It  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  goodness  of 
God  that  the  bright  sides  of  contrasts  dis- 
close themselves  in  almost  all  directions 
to  the  heart  that  seeks  them.  Sin  alone  has 
no  bright  side.  Apart  from  sin,  each  life 
may  find,  for  the  seeking,  elements  in  its 
condition  which  illustrate  the  goodness  of 
God;  and  few  exercises  are  more  delightful, 
or  more  certain  to  dispel  the  mists  of  discon- 
tent and  to  diffuse  throughout  our  hearts 
the  soft  sunlight  of  gratitude  than  to  ob- 
serve the  contrasts  of  human  experience. 
Take  the  contrasts  of  youth  and  age;  each 
has  its  bright  side.  I  see  before  me  strong 
youth:  clear  of  eye,  fleet  of  foot,  warm  of 
blood.  See  how  the  head  is  poised  upon  the 
shapely  neck,  how  the  hair  is  brushed  back 
from  the  smooth  brow,  how  the  lips  are 
parted  for  quick  breathing,  and  the  white 
teeth  set  for  doing.  Brave  youth  !  Splendid 
youth  !  I  admire  thee.  I  love  thee  !  As  the 
war  horse  scents  the  battle  from  afar  and 
paws  the  ground  in  the  rage  of  impatience, 
thou  too  art  restless  to  be  off  upon  the  thick 
field  of  life,  fighting  its  fight,  winning  its 
coronet.  How  beautiful  thou  art  in  thine 
unspent  courage,  in  thine  omnipotent  hope- 
fulness, in  thy  previsions  of  success.  How 
glad  thou  art  to  be  young,  to  be  standing  in 
the  morning  sunshine  looking  down  the 
enchanting  landscape  of  coming  years. 
Thou  art  in  that  blessed  time  when 
"  meadow,  grove  and  stream,  the  earth  and 
every  common  sight "  seem  to  thine  eyes 
"  appareled  in  celestial  light— the  glory  and 
the    freshness    of    a    dream."     And    when 


aei'oss  thy  path  passes  one  who  has  grown 
old,  upon  whom  the  physical  limitations  of 
age  have  made  their  mark,  and  to  whom 
multiplying  years  have  brought  Quietness  of 
speech,  slowness  of  movement,  subdued  and 
chastened  emotions,  then  thou  rejoicest  in 
thine  heart,  and  say  est:  "God,  I  thank 
Thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are.  I 
hi  ess  Thee  that  I  am  young."  But  think  not 
the  thanksgivings  are  all  on  the  side  cf 
youth.  I  see  before  me  ripe  an.,  reverend 
age.  How  beautiful  it  is  !  How  full  of  dig- 
nity !  It  represents  attainment,  experience, 
wisdom,  repose.  Youth  was  but  the  sowing 
of  the  uncertain  seed  of  attempted  work. 
Age  is  the  harvest-home  of  the  ripened 
sheaves  of  accomplished  work.  Youth  was 
full  of  crude,  unwise,  illogical  opinions. 
Age  is  adorned  with  the  priceless  wisdom  of 
experience,  the  last  and  purest  essence  of  ob- 
servation, comparison  and  suffering.  Youth 
had  no  right  to  rest;  repose  meant  idleness. 
Age  has  earned  the  right  to  rest;  age  has 
earned  (as  Roswell  Hitchcock  said  years 
ago)  the  right  "  to  sit  on  the  western 
veranda  and  watch  the  sun  go  down."  Well 
may  age  acknowledge  the  bright  side  of 
contrast.  Conscious  of  its  own  maturity,  its 
own  ripened  judgment,  its  own  acknowl- 
edged standing  and  influence,  well  may  age 
look  down  from  its  high  seat  of  rest  upon 
those  who  are  yet  toiling  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  with  their  work  unaccomplished,  their 
reputation  unestablished,  their  judgments 
immature,  and  say,  with  a  calm  smile  of 
contentment,  "  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am 
not  as  other  men  are;  I  bless  Thee  that 
I  have  not  to  fight,  a  second  time,  life's  hard 
and  venturesome  fight." 

Turning  to  the  common  differences  of  life, 
take  the  contrasts  of  wealth  and  neces- 
sity. Each,  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  shows 
a  bright  side.  To  a  noble  and  virtuous 
mind,  the  possession  of  wealth  brings  a 
sense  of  power  and  of  freedom  unknown  to 
the  majority  of  mankind.  The  lot  of  most 
men  is  to  be  compelled  to  grapple  with  the 
primary  question  of  support,  and  to  expend 
the  funds  of  energy  and  intelligence  chiefly 
in  its  solution.  "  What  shall  we  eat,  what 
shall  we  drink,  wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed,"  are  the  subjects  which  constrain 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  attention, 
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time  and  strength  of  most  men.  If,  beyond 
those  questions,  we  can  yet  find  a  margin  of 
power  to  invest  in  wider  efforts,  we  call  our- 
selves fortunate.  The  inheritance  of  wealth 
lifts  one  and  carries  one  past  this  primary 
problem  of  physical  support,  and  permits 
one  to  begin  living  where  most  men  end. 
This  produces  the  sense  of  freedom  and  of 
power.  Undoubtedly  many  men  of  wealth 
have  used  that  freedom  and  power  tyran- 
nically or  whimsically.  Hut  unquestionably, 
to  a  noble  and  virtuous  mind,  wealth  eonfers 
a  freedom  of  movement,  and  a  power  to  do 
good,  so  unlike  the  common  portion  of  hu- 
manity, he  who  possesses  it  may  well  ex- 
claim: "God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not 
as  other  men  are." 

But    I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
necessity  as  truly  as  wealth  has  its  bright 
side.    When,   in  the   Providence  of   God,   a 
man   of  virtuous   and   noble   mind   is  flung 
into  the  struggle  for  existence  without  the 
possession  or  ihe  expectation  of  wealth,  he 
has    indeed    privations    and    severities    or- 
dained for  him  to  which  the  heir  of  fortune 
is  a  stranger,  but  has  he  not  also  some  very 
special   blessings   twined    about   his    cross? 
He  may  indeed,  through  other  causes,  fail 
of  success  in  life,  but  he  will  not  fail  through 
that  cause  which  has  sapped  the  manhood 
of  many  a  youth  of  great  expectations.    He 
will  not  be  a  parasite,  clinging  lazily  to  his 
"  great  expectations,"  and  withering  in  the 
muscles  of  his  mind,  through  non-exertion. 
He  will  know  the  joy  of  determined,  self- 
denying,    ambitious    action;    he    will    taste 
from  time  to  time  the  exhilarating  draft  of 
success;    small    indeed    when    measured    by 
the  standards  of  vast  wealth,  but  great  and 
beautiful  when  regarded  as  the  immediate 
fruit  of  his  own  fidelity  and  his  own  exer- 
tion.   And  when  he  reaches  that  period  of 
life  where  he  becomes  the  creator  and  head 
of  an  earthly  home;  when  eager,  alert,  in- 
dustrious,  temperate,   he  practises,   for  the 
sake  of  others,  the  beautiful  economies  of 
love,  and  maintains  with  resolute  endurance 
his   hard- won   station   in   society,   I   greatly 
doubt  if  he  would  exchange  places  with  the 
rich.    I  would  love  to-day  to  look  into  the 
thousands  of  smaller  and  simpler  homes  of 
this  city,  where  the  measure  of  prosperity 
is  the  immediate  fruit  of  labor;  to  look  into 


the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
hearts  which  uecesslty  has  inured  to  bard 
work,  and  to  which  Industry  and  not  Inheri- 
tance has  brought  success.  These  envy  not 
the  heirs  of  thrones.  They  are  prouder  than 
the  heirs  of  thrones,  with  a  most  harmless 
pride.  They  say:  "  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I 
am  not  as  oilier  men  are.  I  thank  Thee 
that  Thou  didsl  lay  necessity  upon  me,  de- 
livering me  fro  in  idleness,  girding  up  my 
life  with  bauds  of  earnestness  and  bringing 
me  to  the  gladness  of  self-dependence." 

This   line   of   thinking   leads   one    to   look 
within    one's  self,  and  thankfully  to  realize 
endowments,  tastes  and  spiritual  gifts  that 
make  one  man  richer  and  happier  than  an- 
other.   There  is  the  fundamental  gift  of  rea- 
son;   that    invisible,    Godlike    force    which, 
seated  in  the  throne  of  the  brain,  continually 
redeems  our  life  from  destruction,  momen- 
ta rdy  crowns  it  with  glory  and  honor.    Who 
can,  without  fear  and  trembling,  reflect  that 
reason   is  no   indestructible  quality   of   hu- 
man existence;  that  it  may  perish,  and  yetlife 
be  not.  destroyed.    As  we  awake  this  morn- 
ing in  the  glad  consciousness  of  reason,  the 
currents    of    intelligence,    of    reflection,    of 
memory,  of  comparison,  throbbing  joyously 
within  the  brain,  the  bright  side  of  this  con- 
trast must  awaken  in  us  sensations  of  grati- 
tude  well   nigh   painful   in   their   intensity. 
We  remember  those  out  of  whose  life  this 
fundamental  gift  has  crumbled  and  disap- 
peared; to   whom   this   morning   brings   no 
capacity  for  thought,   or  memory    or    pur- 
pose; to  whom  all  days,  all  weeks,  all  years, 
are  indistinguishable  fragments;  the  wreck 
of  what  once  was  power,  intention,  sanity;  and 
in  an  outburst  of  thankfulness  we  whisper: 
"  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men  are."    Think,  also,  that  for  one  and  an- 
other, each  according  to  his  own  tempera- 
ment,  life  is   endowed   with   special  tastes 
and  capacities,  by  which  the  sum  of  its  hap- 
piness is  incalculably  enlarged.    The  love  of 
music  !    Who  can  utter  the  hight  and  depth, 
the  length  and  breadth  of  additional  happi- 
ness which  some  receive  through  the  pos- 
session of  this  gift.    It  is  like  the  magical 
robe  of  fable.    He  who  is  privileged  to  wear 
it  beholds  a  world  unseen,  undreamed  of  by 
the  man  at  his  side.    To  all  his  deeper  life 
access  is  given,  as  by  a  broad  gateway,  for 
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sublime  and  cheering  influences,  wherein 
the  life  of  his  brother  is  a  blank,  unbroken 
wall.  Surely  they  to  whom  this  noble  art 
is  on  earth  a  rest  and  consolation  amid  toil 
and  care,  a  mystical  voice  expressing  unut- 
terable things,  a  healing  hand  laid  skillfully 
on  the  fevered  brow,  may  well  exclaim: 
"  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men  are."  The  love  of  books!  This,  as  truly 
as  the  love  of  music,  is  a  special  gift. 
Everybody  reads— but  not  every  one  knows 
the  fellowship  of  books.  It  is  a  goodly  fel- 
lowship !  Great  books  are  great  friends  to 
those  that  love  them:  to  those  that  appre- 
hend their  personality.  They  stand  around 
our  life  in  sweet  and  serious  sympathy. 
They  are  always  at  hand  to  speak  to  us. 
They  offer  us  a  refuge  when  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  belittlement  by  reason  of  the  triviali- 
ties of  life;  they  are  magnificent  idealists, 
holding  up  before  us  with  patient  hands  the 
changeless  standards  of  truth  and  great- 
ness. Every  one  to  whom  great,  pure  and 
good  books  stand  in  this  relationship  of 
friends  enjoys  a  privilege  in  the  formation 
of  his  character  and  in  the  development  of 
his  usefulness,  whose  extent  he  can  only 
estimate  by  imagining  the  uprooting  from 
his  life  of  the  love  of  books.  Imagining  this, 
he  cries,  involuntarily:  "  God,  I  thank  Thee 
that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are."  The  love 
of  nature  !  Who  has  ever  yet  found  words 
wide  enough  to  express  all  the  thankfulness 
he  feels  for  the  possession  of  that  peculiar 
gift  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  heart  which 
perceives  the  glory  and  the  gladness  of  the 
natural  world— that  world  which   is   God's 


bequest  to  all  His  children.  We  may  be  richer 
or  poorer  in  the  proportion  of  worldly  pos- 
ion,  but  Cod  has  made  us  equal  heirs  of 
His  majestic  universe  of  nature.  For  us 
all  the  skies  are  spread  abroad;  for  us  all 
tie-  shoulders  of  the  hills  and  the  ridges  of 
the  mountains  swell  and  soar;  for  us  all  the 
ocean  is  filled  with  power;  for  us  all  the 
winds  are  brought  from  the  treasuries  of 
God;  for  us  all  the  ferns  and  the  flowers 
fill  the  pleasant  places;  for  us  all  Nature, 
with  her  great  psalm  of  wisdom,  beauty 
and  strength,  testifies  that  God  is  love. 
Happy  are  they  who  are  not  unconscious  of 
these  things,  who,  feeling  the  splendor  of 
nature,  can  say  to-day,  without  ostentation: 
"  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men  are;  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast 
taught  me  to  love  Thy  works,  as  Thine." 

But  over  and  above  all  else  that  makes 
one  to  differ  from  another  is  the  joy  and 
blessedness  of  knowing  God  in  the  Per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ.  May  every  one  to 
whom  the  Divine  Son  of  God  is  precious 
take  time  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day  to  kneel 
in  secret  and  give  thanks  for  the  Unspeak- 
able Gift.  Let  him  try  to  imagine  what  life 
would  be  with  Christ  eliminated  from  it;  let 
him  try  to  measure  the  greatness  of  his 
privilege  as  a  man  o*f  faith  by  remembering 
those  who  are  without  God  and  without 
hope  in  the  world.  Let  him  bow  at  the  cross 
with  a  heart  weighed  down  by  spiritual 
gratitude,  saying:  "God,  I  thank  Thee  that 
1  am  not  as  other  men  are;  for  this  is  life 
eternal  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent." 

New  YorkjCity. 


IS  THE  IRISH  QUESTION  DEAD? 

BY    JUSTIN    M'CARTHY,    M.P. 


The  Irish  Question  docs  not  seem  of  late 
to  have  occupied  much  attention  in  Eng- 
land at  least.  Public  interest  here  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  Dreyfus  case,  by  the  De 
Rougemont  imposture,  and  more  lately  by 
the  Fashoda  dispute,  which  even  up  to  the 
present  moment  seems  to  make  war  be- 
tween England  and  France,  a  possibility. 
But  the  London  newspapers  Ijave  had  hard- 


ly anything  to  say  about  Ireland  all  this 
time;  and  many  English  friends  have  good- 
naturedly  asked  me  whether  there  is  any 
longer  an  Irish  question,  or  whether  Irish 
agitation  has  really  gone  to  sleep.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  some  of  your  American  read- 
ers may  have  been  entertaining  the  same 
inquiry,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  some  an- 
swer from   anybody   near  to  the  scene  of 
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controversy  who  can  be  supposed  to  have  a 
direct  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

Let  me  say,  then,  that  the  Irish  national 
claim  is  just  as  strong  now  as  it  ever  was, 
and  that  it  will  never  be  abandoned  by  the 
Irish  people  until  it  receives  that  satisfac- 
tion which  it  was  Gladstone's  great  glory  to 
endeavor  to  give  it.  Parliament  has  not 
been  sitting  for  several  months,  and  will 
not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  sit  again 
until  next  February,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  great  platform  from  which  to  urge  the 
Irish  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  But  the  claim  itself  is  a 
part  of  the  national  existence  of  Ireland, 
and  just  at  the  present  moment  its  impor- 
tance and  its  significance  are  becoming 
greater  than  ever.  The  Irish  Parliamentary 
party  has,  unfortunately,  been  broken  up 
into  sections  ever  since  the  great  division 
on  the  question  of  Parnell's  leadership,  fol- 
loAved,  as  that  division  very  soon  was,  by 
Parnell's  death.  The  division  is  to  be  de- 
plored by  every  patriotic  Irishman,  if  only 
because  of  the  personal  animosities  which 
it  has  called  into  existence  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  personal  animosities 
have  turned  the  attention  of  the  outer  public 
away  from  the  national  claim  itself. 

I  think  I  may  fairly  say  that  I  have  never 
written  or  spoken  one  word  which  could 
tend  to  intensify  the  bitterness  of  any  of 
those  personal  quarrels,  and  that  I  have  al- 
ways done  whatever  came  within  my  power 
to  bring  the  Irish  National  party  once  more 
into  complete  union.  But  deeply  as  I  de- 
plore the  fact  that  such  dissensions  should 
have  arisen,  I  feel  convinced  that  at  any 
moment  of  serious  national  crisis  the  voice 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
would  be  united,  as  it  has  ever  been,  in 
support  of  the  national  claim.  I  believe, 
too,  that  the  most  influential  among  the 
Irish  Nationalists  at  home  are  confidently 
of  the  opinion  that  the  evidences  of  a  speedy 
reunion  are  making  themselves  more  ap- 
parent every  day  in  Ireland. 

The  Tory  Government,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
has  been  doing  its  very  best,  albeit  quite  un- 
intentionally, to  assist  us  toward  this  end. 
Let  me  give  you  a  recent  illustration  of 
what  Tory  government  means  even  still  in 
Ireland,    I  should  like  some  of  your  readers 


to  give  their  attention  for  a  few  moments  to 
the  illustration  I  propose  to  bring  forward. 
to  think  it  over  quietly,  and  to  ask  them- 
selves what  they  suppose  would  be  the  feel- 
ings of  an  American  community  which 
found  itself  subjected  to  such  a  method  of 
administration. 

There  is  at  present  an  amount  of  agricul- 
tural distress  over  many  parts  of  the  west 
of  Ireland  which  approaches  to  the  degree 
of  positive  famine.  An  association  has  been 
formed  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of 
alleviating  this  distress  and  at  the  same 
time  so  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
land  tenure  system  in  the  afflicted  regions 
as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  periodical  re- 
currence of  such  famines.  The  organization 
is  not  political  in  any  sense;  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Liberal  or  Tory  parties;  it  is  not 
even  an  association  formed  for  the  wicked 
purpose  of  advocating  Home  Rule;  it  is  a 
purely  benevolent  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion. This  association  summoned  a  great 
popular  meeting  to  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  it  a  good  start,  of  making  known 
its  cause,  and  of  appealing  to  the  whole 
island  and  to  the  world  in  general  for  funds 
to  promote  its  benevolent  objects.  What 
has  happened?  The  authorities  of  Dublin 
Castle  proclaimed  the  meeting.  Perhaps 
there  are  some  of  your  readers  who  have  no 
idea  what  "  proclaiming  "  a  meeting  means. 
Let  me  explain.  In  Ireland  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  his  officials  in  Dublin  Castle 
have  long  been  allowed  to  exercise  the  right 
of  proclaiming  a  meeting  to  be  unlawful, 
and  announcing  that  it  will  be  suppressed 
or  dispersed  by  force.  Of  late  years  this 
power  has  not  been  much  used;  but  just 
now  the  Irish  Secretary,  Mr.  Gerald  Bal- 
four, and  the  authorities  of  Dublin  Castle 
seem  to  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  that 
the  moment  would  be  opportune  for  re- 
viving this  power  of  proclamation;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  proposed  meeting  was  pro- 
claimed to  be  unlawful,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  force  would  be  used  if  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being 
held.  Accordingly,  when  the  day  fixed  fort 
the  meeting  arrived  all  the  public  roads 
were  occupied  by  an  immense  number  of 
police,  armed  in  military  fashion.  The  po- 
lice in  Ireland,  as  most  of  your  readers  are 
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doubtless  aware, are  a  strictly  military  force, 
armed  and  dressed  ms  soldiers,  and  respon- 
sible only  to  the  orders  of  Government,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  in  England,  a  civil  body, 
organized  for  the  repression  of  crime  and 
under  the  control  of  the  local  municipal 
authorities.  The  Dublin  Castle  police  force, 
then,  occupied  all  the  roads  leading  to  the 
intended  place  of  meeting,  and  stopped  the 
whole  ordinary  traffic  of  the  district.  Mean- 
while the  organizers  of  the  meeting  changed 
their  plans,  sent  the  word  around  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  change,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  crowds  dispersed  different  ways, 
formed  themselves  suddenly  into  meetings 
at  unexpected  places,  and  the  result  of  the 
whole  policy  and  movements  of  the  Castle 
authorities  was  that  three  public  meetings 
were  held  instead  of  one.  The  meetings 
were  orderly  in  every  sense;  speeches  were 
made  by  leading  Irishmen,  like  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt  and  Mr.  William  O'Brien;  no  one  was 
molested  or  injured;  no  collision  with  the 
police  took  place;  the  utmost  care  was  taken 
by  the  Nationalist  leaders  to  avoid  any  such 
collision;  there  were  three  meetings  held  in- 
stead of  one;  and  the  only  repression  by  the 
police  was  the  repression  of  the  ordinary 
traffic.  A  week  after  another  proclamation 
of  the  same  kind  was  issued  and  another  at- 
tempt was  made  to  suppress  another  public 
demonstration  with  much  the  same  result. 

Now,  just  let  any  of  your  readers  think 
what  the  effect  of  such  a  piece  of  work  as 
this  must  be  on  the  minds  of  the  Nationalist 
population.  First  of  all,  we  have  the  gro- 
tesque tyranny  of  the  Government,  who  en- 
deavored to  repress  by  military  force  per- 
fectly harmless  and,  indeed,  perfectly 
praiseworthy  demonstrations;  and  then  we 
have  the  fact  that  the  grotesque  attempt  at 
tyranny  ended  in  both  cases  only  in  a  most 
ludicrous  failure.  It  is,  indeed,  an  outrage  on 
civilization  for  a  Government  now  to  try  to 
play  the  part  of  an  antique  despotism;  but 
just  think  what  must  be  the  effect  when  the 


attempt  to  play  the  despot  only  saves  itself 
from  execration  by  the  fact  that  it  brings 
down  universal  shouts  of  laughter.  Of 
course,  I  need  hardly  say  that  such  a  per- 
formance on  the  part  of  a  Government 
would  be  as  impossible  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land as  it  would  be  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  And  I  have  only  to  ask  whether  any 
one  thinks  it  likely  that  the  Nationalists  of 
Ireland  will  ever  cease  to  protest  against  a 
system  which  thus  seeks  to  exclude  them 
from  civilization,  and  to  proclaim  them 
slaves.  If  I  wrere  an  Englishman,  I  am  sure 
that  I  should  feel,  on  this  subject,  exactly 
as  I  do  feel,  being  an  Irishman,  and  should 
be  convinced  that  there  must  always  be  a 
danger  to  England  so  long  as  the  right  of 
domestic  self-government  is  denied  to  the 
Irish  people.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  Tory  Government  for  having  tried 
this  marvelous  stroke  of  policy  just  now; 
but  I  can  sincerely  say  that  I  am  glad  they 
have  done  it,  and  that  I  should  be  glad  if 
they  were  to  follow  it  up  by  a  few  other 
strokes  of  the  same  kind.  That  sort  of  ac- 
tion would  bring  our  Irish  Nationalists  into 
cordial  reunion  again  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  we  should  hear  little  of  personal  quar- 
rel in  the  presence  of  such  a  policy  of  public 
outrage.  I  cannot  help  adding  that  there 
never  was  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury a  time  at  which  such  brutal  disregard 
of  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  people  was  so 
ominously  and  so  perilously  out  of  season. 
The  horizon  of  England's  foreign  policy  is 
clouded  indeed.  At  the  time  when  I  am 
writing,  even  those  who  are  least  inclined 
to  the  alarmist  mood  feel  far  from  confident 
as  to  the  results  of  our  controversy  with 
France.  Is  this  just  the  time  for  statesmen 
to  assure  themselves  that  the  Irish  National 
demand  has  cried  itself  to  sleep?  Is  this 
just  the  time  for  statesmen  to  allow  the  of- 
ficials of  Dublin  Castle  to  offer  a  fresh  and 
a  foolish  insult  to  the  people  of  Ireland? 

London,  England. 


TRUTHFUL  JAMES  AND  THE    KLONDIKE!*. 


W\      BRET     HARTE. 


\\'i:  woz  sittin'  free — like  ez  you  and  me — in  our 

camp  on  the  Stanislow, 
Round  a  roaiin'  fire  of  bresh  and  briar,  stirred 

up  by  a  pitch-pine  bough, 
And  Jones  of  Yolo  had  finished  his  solo  on  Bil- 

son's  prospectin'  pan, 
And  we  all  woz  gay  until  Jefferson  Clay  kem  in 

with  a  Klondike  man. 


It's  a  thousand  miles  by  them  Russian  isles  till 

you  come  onto  "  Fort  Get  There  " 
(Which  the  same  you  are  not  if  you'll  look  at 

the  spot  on  the  map — that  of  gold  is  bare), 
Then  a  river  begins  that  the  Amazon  skins  and 

the  big  Mississippi  knocks  out, 
For  it's  seventy  miles  'cross  its  mouth  when  it 

smiles,  and — you've  only  begun  your  route. 


Now  I  most  despise  low  language  and  lies,  as  I 

used  to  remark  to  Nye, 
But  the  soul  of  Truth — though  he  was  but  a 

youth — looked  out  of  that  stranger's  eye, 
And  the  things  he  said  I  had  frequent  read  in 

the  papers  down  on  "  the  Bay," 
And  the  words  h*e  choosed  woz  the  kind  wot's 

used  in  the  best  theayter  play. 


Here  Bilson  arose  with  a  keerless-like  pose  and 

he  gazed  on  that  Klondike  youth, 
And  he  says  :   "  Fair  sir,  do  not  think  I  infer 

that  your  words  are  not  words  of  truth, 
But   I'd   simply   ask   why — since   that   all   men 

must  die — your  sperrit  is  wanderin'  here 
When  at  Dawson  City — the  more's  the  pity — 

you've  been  frozen  up  nigh  a  year." 


He  talked  of  snows,  and  of  whisky  wot  froze  in 

the  solidest  kind  of  chunk, 
Which  it  took  just  a  pound  to  go  fairly  around 

when  the  boys  had  a  first-class  drunk, 
And  of  pork  that  was  drilled  and  with  dynamite 

filled  before  it  would  yield  to  a  blow, 
For  things  will  be  strange  when  thermometers 

range  to  sixty  degrees  below. 


"  You  need  not  care,  for  I  never  was  there,"  said 
that  simple  Klondike  man. 

"  I'm  a  company  floater  and  business  promoter, 
and  this  is  my  little  plan  : 

I  show  you  the  dangers  to  which  you  are  stran- 
gers, and  now  for  a  sum  you'll  learn 

What  price  you  expect  us — as  per  this  Pros- 
pectus— to  insure  your  safe  return." 


1  low  they  made  soup  of  boots — which  the  oldest 

best  suits — and   a   "  fry  "    from   a   dancin' 

shoe, 
How  in  Yukon  valley  a  corpse  de  bally  might 

get  up  a  fine  "  menoo." 
But  their  regular  fare  when  they'd  nothin'   to 

spare  and  had  finished  their  final  mule 
Was  the  harness  leather  which  with  hides  went 

together,  though  the  last  didn't  count  as  a 

rule. 

Now  all  this  seemed  true,  and  quite  nateral  too, 

and  then  he  spoke  of  the  gold, 
And  we  all  sot  up,  and  refilled  his  cup,  and  this 

is  the  yarn  he  told  : 
There  was  gold  in  heaps — but  it's  there  it  keeps, 

and  will  keep  till  the  Judgment  Day, 
For  it's  very  rare  that  a  man  gets  there — and 

the  man  that  is  there  must  stay! 


Then  Bilson  stared,  and  he  almost  r'ared,  but 
he  spoke  in  a  calm-like  tone  : 

"  You'll  excuse  me  for  sayin'  you're  rather  de- 
layin'  your  chance  to  insure  your  own! 

For  we're  wayworn  and  weary,  your  style  isn't 
cheery,  we've  had  quite  enough  of  your 
game." 

But — what  did  affect  us — he  took  that  Pros- 
pectus and  chucked  it  right  into  the  flame ! 

Then  our  roarin'  fire  of  bresh  and  briar  flashed 

up  on  the  Stanislow, 
And  Jefferson  Clay  went  softly  away  with  that 

youth  with  a  downcast  brow, 
And  Jones  of  Yolo  repeated  his  solo  on  that  still, 

calm  evening  air, 
And  we  thought  with  a  shiver  of  Yukon  River 

and  the  fort  that  was  called  "  Get  There !  " 
London,  England. 
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"THE  TRAGEDY  OF  A  MILLIONAIRE." 


[We  published  in  our  issue.of  October  27th  a  striking  article  under  the  title  above,  by  an  English  writer. 
Mr  William  Olarke.  This  article  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  number  of  distinguished  British 
writers,  from  whom  we  have  received  the  comments  and  criticisms  given  under  their  respective  names.] 


BY   ALFRED   RUSSELL   WALLACE. 

1  have  read  Mr.  Clarke's  article  with  pleas- 
ure, but  I  do  not  think  the  subject  is  treated 
iu  the  most  judicious  maimer.  All  the  refer- 
ences to  philosophers  and  saints  who  lived 
without  even  the  necessaries  and  decencies 
of  life  are  completely  out  of  place  now,  when 
civilization  is  so  complex;  and  it  is,  I  think, 
calculated  to  excite  prejudice  against  the 
whole  article.  To  quote  the  deaths  of  the 
Roman  emperors  and  of  the  Medici  as  re- 
sults of  riches,  is  also  beside  the  question. 
The  latter  part  of  the  article  is  excellent  in 
tone,  but  the  writer  seems  afraid  to  say 
what  he  thinks,  or  even  to  suggest  any  def- 
inite lines  of  reform.  Such  timidity  renders 
the  article,  in  my  opinion,  valueless.  It  is 
mere  preaching— and,  however  good,  will  be 
dismissed  as  most  preaching  is.  The  pres- 
ent social  system  necessarily  breeds  the  mil- 
lionaire and  the  pauper.  The  system  must 
be  altered  if  any  good  is  to  be  done. 

BY  W.   H.   E.   LECKY,   M.P. 

I  agree  with  the  writer  that  an  enor- 
dinate  thirst  for  riches,  and  the  social  and 
other  influence  accorded  to  ill-gotten  or  ill- 
used  wealth,  are  among  the  chief  evils  of  our 
day.  I  think,  however,  that  he  exaggerates. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  say,  or  I  believe 
mean,  that  the  happiness  of  a  nation  is  in 
exact  proportion  to  its  wealth.  His  mean- 
ing, I  believe,  was  that  as  the  wealth  of  a 
country  increases  the  mass  of  the  population 
will  rise  to  a  higher  level  of  comfort  than 
before;  which,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
an  undoubted  gain.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
more  millionaires  there  are  the  more  paupers 
will  multiply,  or  that  Society  is  dividing  be- 
tween the  very  rich  and  the  abjectly  poor. 
You  have  only  to  look  at  the  rate  of  wages 
and  the  standard  of  comfort  in  countries 
where  there  are  many  very  rich  men,  to  per- 
ceive that  this  is  a  delusion.  It  is  true  that 
in  a  wealth}'  country  the  standard  of  luxury 
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is  apt  to  be  inordinately  high,  and  it  is  quite 
true  that  many  millionaires  form  a  most  un- 
healthy element  In  the  community;  but 
many  v^vy  rich  men  especially  those  at  the 
head  of  great  manufactories  or  great  landed 
properties— treat  the  administration  of  their 
wealth  as  a  regular  profession;  and  as  they 
are  able  to  do  things  which  poorer  men  can- 
not do,  they  often  fulfil  most  useful  func- 
tions in  the  world.  The  question  is,  not 
what  a  man  has,  but  how  he  obtained  it  and 
how  he  uses  it.  When  wealth  is  honestly 
acquired,  and  wisely  and  generously  used, 
the  more  rich  men  there  are  in  a  country 
the  better. 

BY   JUSTIN   M'CABTHY,    M.P. 

I  have  read  with  deep  interest  Mr.  Clarke's 
article  on  "  The  Tragedy  of  a  Millionaire." 
It  is  in  every  sense  a  timely  utterance,  and 
every  day  that  has  passed  since  I  read  it 
only  increases  my  sense  of  its  timeliness  and 
of  its  importance.  No  vice  of  our  age  is 
more  glaring  and  more  self-assertive  than 
the  passion  for  money,  wmich  makes  wealth 
its  only  object  of  worship.  Nearly  a  cen- 
tury has  passed  since  Burke  denounced  a 
certain  class  of  trader  who  makes  "  his 
counting-house  his  temple,  his  desk  his  altar, 
his  ledger  his  Bible,  and  his  money  his  God." 
We  have  not  improved  since  Burke's  time. 
We  have  indeed  gone  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  wre  have  now  a  new  form  of  corruption 
in  our  midst  in  the  shape  of  that  modern 
game  of  speculation  which  enables  a  man 
to  sell  the  honor  of  his  ancestors  to  the  pro- 
moters of  some  new  company  in  return  for 
a  lump  sum  of  money.  The  vice  is  not  con- 
fined to  monarchies— it  has  broken  out  in 
the  Republic  of  France,  and  is  a  corrupting 
influence  and  a  public  nuisance  in  the  great 
Republic  of  America.  Against  such  an  evil 
tendency  it  is  the  duty  of  all  thoughtful  and 
moral  men  in  every  country  to  unite  in  pro- 
test. Mr.  Clarke  will  have  the  sympathy  of 
all  such  men,  whether  in  monarchies  or  in 
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republics,    with    the    gospel     thai     tie    has 
preached     In    such    earnest    and    eloquent 

words. 

BY  TJIE  i;i:\  .  B\  B.  A£E1  I  R. 

I  wish  that  Mr.  Clarke's  noble  appeal  may 
be  read  and  pondered  by  the  young  men  of 
our  time.  H  is  pitiable  beyond  words  to  see 
myriads  of  them  missing  the  well-spring  of 
:i  loyful,  simple,  natural  life,  which  rises  at 
tin'  door  of  most  men,  In  their  mad  rush  Tor 
the  mirage  of  wealth.  How  many  have  con- 
fessed, within  my  knowledge,  to  the  mistake 
which,  in  their  case,  has  been  Irretrievable! 
Highly-strung  nerves;  the  inability  to  live 
without  stimulus;  the  hatred  of  the  coun- 
try for  its  quiet,  and  of  children  for  their 
noise:  the  habit  of  securing  service  by  gifts 
of  money  or  high  wage;  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  been  crushed  down  in  the  eager 
rush,  are  not  the  best  conditions  for  the  en- 
joyment of  ease  and  rest  even  if,  as  is  not 
at  all  certain,  they  are  obtained.  Young- 
men,  the  ideal  life  consists  not  in  the  abun- 
dance of  things  you  possess,  but  in  what 
you  are.  Seek  God,  purity,  wisdom,  a 
knowledge  of  books,  science  and  nature,  and 
all  other  things  will  be  added  unto  you. 

BY     ilii:    REV.    HENRY    SCOTT    HOLLAND,    CANOX 
OF   ST.   PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 

Mr.  Clarke  has  done  excellently  well  to  re- 
call us  from  the  horrible  passion  for  wealth 
to  the  elemental  simplicities  of  the  true  life. 
In  this  we  are  all  with  him,  I  hope.  But  I 
doubt  whether  the  appeal  to  the  miseries 
and  the  perils  which  beset  millionaires  will 
ever  daunt  or  turn  aside  the  young  heart 
that  is  agog  for  the  great  prize. 

The  courage  of  the  human  race  is  amaz- 
ing; and  in  its  courage  lies  its  strength.  The 
young  are  excited,  rather  than  cowed,  by 
the  sight  of  the  risks  run  and  the  disasters 
that  fleck  the  course  which  they  are  bent  on 
running.  They  see  that  in  the  race  for 
wealth,  though  some  come  to  a  fearful  end, 
there  .are  others  who  sit  at  ease  in  their  suc- 
cess. Barnato  throws  himself  overboard, 
but  the  Rothschilds  don't.  We  must  touch 
on  something  deeper  than  the  temper  of 
caution  and  of  fear.  Nor.  after  all,  is  it  the 
desire  of  happiness  which  fascinates  men 
into  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  It  is  the  love  of 
power.    Wealth  means  power.    It  enables  us 


to  wield   the  resources  of  civilization  accord 
Ing   io  our  will;   it  gives   us  control  ami   do 
minion;  it  sets  our  manhood  free  to  at 
itself;  it.  enlarges  our  range  of  activity. 

It  is  the  hope  Of  this  high  mastery  which 
draws  men  into  its  pursuit;  and.  to  gain  this. 
they  may  well  think  it  worth  while  to  court 
danger  and  difficulty  and  the  strain  of  nerve 
ami  brain. 

I  was  disappointed,  in  this  connection,  to 
And  work  omitted  by  Mr.  Clarke  from  the 
good  aims  which  make  life  worth  living. 
Surely,  work  is  as  vital  a  necessity  as  leis- 
ure— work  for  a  great  aim,  under  a  master- 
ful motive,  toward  a  real  achievement  by 
which  man  subdues  the  earth  to  his  desires. 
And,  however  disastrous  the  effect  of  the 
wealth  gained  on  his  sons,  who  find  in  it  a 
reason  for  idleness,  to  the  millionaire  him- 
self, who  makes  the  millions,  the  life  is  one 
of  work  and  achievement;  and  in  this  lies 
its  great  attraction.  The  man  is  aware  of 
all  his  energies  being  put  out  to  their  full 
power,  and  in  a  way  that  repays  their  ex- 
ertions by  glorious  winnings.  It  is  not  the 
wealth  so  much  as  the  joy  of  making  it 
which  he  values— making  it  by  his  own  right 
arm,  by  the  force  of  his  own  conquering  will 
and  thought  and  skill. 

Once  again— there  is  the  delight  of  feast- 
ing on  the  beauty  and  glory  of  art.  Both  in 
America  and  in  England  the  millionaires 
act  as  the  princes  through  whom  the  es- 
thetic splendor  of  life  finds  its  practical  real- 
ization. Pictures,  statuary,  the  superb  gifts 
of  modern  decorative  art,  the  rich  boons  of 
an  earth  ransacked  of  its  treasures  for  our 
fascination — these  can  carry  life,  in  our  day. 
to  bights  undreamt  of;  yet  these  mean 
money— immense  money.  Lovely  things  are 
wonderfully  dear.  You  must  pay  down 
your  three  thousand  pounds  for  a  single 
picture  of  Burne-.Tones.  You  must  be  a  mil- 
lionaire to  have  this  feast  at  your  glad  dis- 
posal. 

Now,  here  are  three  strong  motives  on 
which  Mr.  Clarke  has  not  touched— the  love 
of  power,  work.  art.  lie  would  know,  no 
doubt,  how  to  handle  them.  lie  would  recog- 
nize that  motives  like  these  are  the  ground- 
motives  of  human  life,  andean  only  be  diverted 
from  the  selfish  hunt  for  pirate  gold  by  lift- 
ing them  up  into  the  larger  and  higher  life, 
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by  which  not.  an  Individual  but  a  state  so- 
ciety gains  In  power,  In  the  joy  of  achieve 
nieiit,  in  delight  of  beautiful  sights. 

BY  TITE  REV.  A.  B.   O.   WILBERFORCE,   CANON   OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

I  have  read  the  article  with  interest,  but 
I  do  not  think  the  temptation  to  become  mil- 
lionaires at  any  cost  is  "the  sin  that  dotli 
most  easily  beset  "  the  readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent. Some  of  the  richest  men  I  have 
ever  known  have  been  the  most  truly  hum- 
ble and  God-fearing.  And  that  which  our 
Heavenly  Father  requires  of  us  is  not  sim- 
plicity of  circumstance  so  much  as  sim- 
plicity of  heart. 

BY   B.   F.    IIORTON,    D.D. 

1  agree  with  every  word  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
paper.  My  only  fear  is  that,  while  it  will 
not  arrest  would-be  millionaires,  it  may  dis- 
incline young  men  from  the  ways  of  drudg- 
ery in  business,  which  are  necessary,  not  for 
wealth,  but  for  existence  in  these  competi- 
tive days.  However,  I  am  devoutly  thank- 
ful for  a  straight  utterance  like  this,  though 
it  may  be  open  to  a  misapplication. 

BY  JOHN  CLIFFORD,   D.D. 

At  this  moment,  no  message  is  more 
needed  amongst  English-speaking  people 
than  that  contained  in  "  The  Tragedy  of  a 
Millionaire."  The  octopus  of  wealth  threat- 
ens our  peace  and  strength,  and  even  the 
very  existence  of  our  spiritual  aims  and 
ideals.  Recent  revelations  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Courts,  the  despicable  behavior  of 
some  of  the  leaders  of  "  aristocratic "  so- 
ciety, the  diabolical  despotisms  of  company 
promoters,  are  only  a  few  of  the  more 
ghastly  signs  of  the  portentous  develop- 
ments amongst  us  of  that  "  covetousness  " 
which  is  idolatry,  and  which  bars  the  doors 
of  "  the  kingdom  of  God  "  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  nation. 

Fortunately,  most  young  men"  as  young 
men,  hate  this  sordid  worship  of  self,  and 
repudiate  the  notion  that  they  have  been  cre- 
ated and  trained  for  no  higher  function  than 
that  of  a  "  money-bag  "  or  a  "  coin-hunter." 
In  their  finer  enthusiasms  they  advocate 
"  equality  of  opportunity,"  refuse  to  regard 
the  "  brotherhood  of  man  "  as  nothing  more 
than  a  rhetorical  phrase,  sympathize  with 
"  co-operative "    enterprise,    agitate    for    a 


"living  wage"  and  for  human  conditions  of 
dwelling  for  the  poor,  and  a  chance  of  labor 
for  the  workless. 

It  is  at  the  dawning  of  the  middle  years 
the  temptation  to  forget  this  noble  ardor 
becomes  so  seductive.  Then  the  charm  of 
the  early  ideals  has  been  worn  off  by  the 
dull  monotonies  of  failure.  The  fell  power 
of  the  increasing  gains  of  business  is  work- 
ing as  a  deadly  poison  in  the  currents  of 
faith  and  hope  and  self-sacrifice.  The  am- 
bitions of  a  family  and  the  wizardries  of  so- 
cial position  corrupt  the  simpler  aims  and 
the  sweeter  humanities  of  the  earlier  days, 
and  the  young  man  slowly  moves  on  toward 
the  doom  of  the  sleek,  obese  and  useless 
Demas,  if  not  to  the  "Tragedy  of  the  Mil- 
lionaire." 

BY  G.   BERNARD  SHAW. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  old  association 
between  Mr.  Clarke  and  myself  as  Fabian 
essayists  makes  it  difficult  for  me  to  say 
anything  on  this  subject  that  Mr.  Clarke  has 
not  already  said  in  his  article.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  useless  to  advise  men  to 
shrink  from  the  tragedy  of  the  millionaire 
so  long  as  our  society  is  so  constituted  that 
the  alternative  is  the  tragedy  of  the  pauper. 
In  striving  to  be  a  millionaire,  the  danger 
of  succeeding  is,  as  Mr.  Clarke  points  out, 
so  small  as  to  be  practically  negligible; 
whilst  the  chance  of  getting  far  enough  on 
the  way  to  at  least  escape  from  poverty  is 
fairly  considerable.  Thus  the  proper  ad- 
vice to  give  to  a  young  man  would  appear 
to  be:  "  Do  your  best  to  be  a  millionaire;  and 
pray  that  you  may  get  no  further  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds."  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  would  not 
rather  be  a  tinker  than  a  millionaire;  but  I 
am  absolutely  certain  that  I  had  rather  be 
a  millionaire  than  a  struggling  small  trades- 
man, or  a  city  clerk  with  a  pound  a  week 
and  a  family,  or  a  London  doctor  in  general 
practice  w7ith  less  than  a  thousand  a  year, 
or,  in  short,  any  of  the  multitudes  of  people 
who  have  all  the  cares  of  the  millionaire 
without  his  credit  or  security.  So  that  I 
am  bound  to  say  that,  tho  all  that  Mr. 
Clarke  has  so  eloquently  urged  against  the 
lot  of  the  millionaire  is  true,  many  a  young 
man  might  do  worse  than  become  one. 
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On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most 
satisfactory  pecuniary  conditions  afforded 
by  our  present  system  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Civil  Service.  In  it  there  is  absolute  se- 
curity of  livelihood,  an  income  increasing 
to  an  ascertained  maximum  just  when  a 
young  married  man  wants  his  income  to  in- 


crease, iiiid  the  Bocial  dignity  which  is  only 
enjoyed  in  positions  where  worth  is  not 
measured  by  expenditure.  11'  these  condi- 
tions could  be  attained  in  all  employments, 
commercial  as  well  as  bureaucratic,  then  do 
doubt  the  possession  of  a  million  of  money 
would  no  longer  be  worth  striving  for. 


MRS.   DERLAR'S  REASONS  FOR  THANKSGIVING. 


BY    HARRIET    PRESCOTT    SPOFFORD. 


It  was  the  night  before  Thanksgiving. 
Mrs.  Derlar  had  had  all  her  plants  potted 
and  brought  in  long  ago,  and  some  of  them 
were  blooming  in  her  windows  now;  the 
crab-cactus  fairly  alive  with  its  long  and 
lovely  carmine  flowers  that  had  a  surprised 
air  at  finding  themselves  in  such  a  sunshiny 
world,  as  they  tumbled  out  their  creamy 
stamens;  one  rose  just  about  to  dIoav,  and 
a  rose-geranium  already  making  the  room 
rich  with  a  summery  fragrance.  The 
house  was  warmly  banked  with  gravel  and 
with  green  hemlock  boughs  laid  over  the 
boarding;  the  vegetables  and  the  apples 
were  in  the  cellar,  enough  of  them  for  her- 
self and  for  some  others;  her  preserves,  and 
jellies,  and  chow-chow,  and  various  strange 
sauces,  of  which  she  alone  had  the  secret, 
would  have  made  your  mouth  water  had 
you  gone  into  her  pantry;  her  pork  was 
salted  down,  her  sausage-meat  made,  her 
mince-meat  not  only  made  but  baked  in 
pies  of  a  flaky  crust,  the  best  of  which  was 
going  round  to  the  minister  to-night,  and 
the  second-best  to  the  school  teacher;  her 
house  was  swept  and  garnished  from  gar- 
ret to  cellar;  her  coal  was  in,  her  kindlings 
were  chopped,  her  barrel  of  cider  was  fiz- 
zing at  the  bung,  her  stocking  was  set  up, 
and  she  had  nothing  before  her  now  but 
her  daily  tasks  and  her  simple  pleasures. 

Mrs.  Derlar,  as  you  may  suppose,  was  a 
widow  of  comfortable  means  for  her  sta- 
tion in  life,  which  had  been  that  of  the  vil- 
lage milliner.  She  had  married,  when  about 
thirty,  a  Frenchman  who  had  come  to  the 
little  mountain  town,  and  who,  walking  by 
her  place  and  glancing  over  the  garden 
wall,  had  so  liked  the  look  of  things  that  he 


had  asked  to  be  allowed  a  lodging  in  her 
house;  and  he  had  never  left  it. 

Indeed,  so  far  from  leaving  it,  he  one  day 
proposed  to  her  that  he  should  remain  in  it 
as  her  husband. 

Never  was  woman  more  amazed  in  her 
life  than  this  little  person.  She  had  re- 
garded her  lodger,  the  more  she  knew  of 
him,  as  a  being  of  some  superior  world  to 
hers;  it  had  never  entered  her  head  that 
Mr.  Derlar  could  have  given  her  a  second 
thought, — Derlar  was  the  name  by  which  he 
went,  the  townspeople  never  having  been 
quite  able  to  appropriate  the  syllables  fol- 
lowing the  De  la  of  his  appellation,  and  at 
first  calling  him  that  Mr.  De  la  what-and- 
ever,  they  had  gradually  dropped  this  and 
condoned  that  and  corrupted  the  De  la  into 
Derlar  and  had  let  it  go  at  that,  as  they 
said,  and  then  had  slowly  forgotten  that  he 
had  any  other  name,  and  had  given  him 
thereby  as  complete  a  disguise  as  any  one 
could  have  required,  if  requiring  any. 

"  Do  you — do  you  really  know  what  you 
are  saying  ?  "  stammered  the  little  woman, 
as  she  stood  before  him,  first  blushing  like 
the  roses  on  the  window  trellis  behind  her, 
and  then  turning  very  white. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Derlar,  who  had  mas- 
tered English  very  sufficiently.  "  Per- 
fectly. Why  not  ?  I  have  come  to  your 
village  here  in  the  hills  to  spend  the  rest 
of  my  days.  I  am  lonely.  I  am  friend- 
less  " 

The  little  woman  took  an  impulsive  step 
forward.  "  I  find,"  he  continued,  "  a  woman 
who  seems  to  me  a  very  suitable — a  pleas- 
ant—companion—a good  friend.  I  expect 
but  little  more  in  my  wife  than  that  she 
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shall  be  m.\  good  friend.  11  -serins  to  me 
pardon  me,  If  1  take  a  liberty  thai  yon  are 
not  in  the  way  of  an  affair  of  the  heart 
What  you  may  have  had  in  the  past,  r  do 
Qot  wish  to  know.  I  ask  only  to  be  allowed 
the  same  reserve.  1  have  seen  you,"  he 
said,  bowing  and  taking  her  hand,  "about 
your  daily  life,  about  your  tasks,  your  kind- 
nesses, your  charities.  I  recognize  a  kindred 
soul.  It  seems  to  me  thai  I  may  know  a 
share  of  happiness  again  in  your  society." 

"  But- -but— you  don't- you  don  t  seem  to 
lake  into  account  that  I— that  you— that 
your  wife— should  be— should  be,  you  know, 
very  different— that  some  time  you  might 
want  to  go  home,  and  then  you  would  be 
burdened— ashamed " 

"  This  will  be  my  home,  if  you  are  kind 
enough  to  grant  my  request.  I  shall  have 
no  other.  I  shall  never  see  France  again. 
And  for  the  rest,  I  should  not  know  how 
to  be  ashamed  of  goodness  and  sweetness 
and  gentle  manners  and  womanly  loveli- 
ness." 

She  laughed  with  a  sort  of  delight  in  spite 
of  herself.  "  But— but,"  she  exclaimed  in  a 
last  protest,  "  I  am  a  needlewoman,  working 
for  my  daily  bread,— and  you— the  people 
say  you  are  a  grand  gentleman  of  some 
sort— I  don't  know  what " 

"  And  never  will,"  he  said,  gazing  at  her 
steadily,  but  smiling  serenely. 

"  And  I— I'm  just  an  ignoramus,  a  no- 
body ! "  twisting  the  ribbon  at  her  waist 
and  quite  ruining  it. 

"  You  are  a  person  that  knows  how  to 
make  home  a  happy  place  !  You  suit  me 
perfectly,"  he  said.  And  he,  also,  took  a 
step  nearer.  But  as  he  advanced  she  re- 
treated. 

"  I  feel,"  said  she,  "  that  it  is  a— a  con- 
descension. I— perhaps  I  ought  not  to  ac- 
cept it." 

"1  implore  you  to  accept  it!"  he  said. 
"  But  believe — believe,  it  is  you  that  con- 
descend. I  will  give  you  an  honorable  name 
that  in  five  hundred  years  has  never  had 
a  stain,  a  slight,  a  very  slight  competency, 
enough  to  assure  you  the  same  livelihood 
you  now  earn.  And  I  will  give  you  sin- 
cere respect,  cordial  friendship— perhaps  in 
time— who  knows "  his  voice  faltered. 

Whether  that   faltering  came  at  thought 


of  his  exile  from  all  he  had  once  valued,  and 
of  his  loneliness  here,  or  a1  the  remembrance 
of  sonn-  experience  thai  had  been  the  one 
love  <»t"  his  life.  Bhe  could  not  know.  She 
only  knew  thai  il  made  her  In-art  swell  with 
a  strange  feeling  that  if  it  were  pity  only 
had  strangely  Involved  In  it  a  warm,  heart- 
beating,  disquieting  sensation. 

"  You  will  have  to  let  me  think,"  sin-  said. 
"I  feel  as  though  you  have  nol  thoughl 
yourself.  You  do  not  seem  to  look  at  mar- 
riage quite  as  I  do,— you  think  of  it  as 
merely  an— an  arrangement." 

She  was  very  pretty,  she  was  very   worn 
anly,   in   her  white   dress,    with   the  bunch 
of  honeysuckle  at  her  belt. 

"  I  think  of  it  as  a  sacrament  !  "  he  said. 
And  she  snatched  her  hand  away  and 
turned  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

But  the  next  morning  a  little  woman  with 
a  singularly  dignified  air  was  pouring  the 
coffee  at  a  pretty  breakfast  table,  to  which 
a  glass  of  flowers,  a  dish  of  honey,  a  pot  of 
marmalade,  a  bit.  of  old  Lowenstroft  china 
gave  a  degree  of  elegance,  and  had  sent  the 
little  maid,  who  came  in  every  morning  to 
see  if  there  were  any  errands  to  do,  to  ask 
Mr.  Derlar  if  he  would  come  in  and  have 
a  cup  of  coffee. 

"  May  I  presume,"  he  said,  as  he  entered 
the  door  and  stood  with  his  back  against  it, 
very  grave,  very  pale,  very  handsome  in 
that  moment  if  never  before,  "  that  this 
means " 

"  Whatever  you  wish  to  have  it,"  said  the 
pretty  woman  entrenched  behind  the  cups, 
but  blushing  and  blushing  and  blushing  till 
the  blushes  were  a  pain. 

He  came  round  and  kissed  her.  hand;  he 
moved  his  chair  to  her  side,  he  helped  her 
to  the  simple  dishes,  he  praised  the  coffee. 
And  then  at  last  he  excused  himself,  and 
apparently  he  went  down  to  interview  the 
town  clerk,  for  when  he  came  back  he  said: 
"  If  now  you  will  put  on  your  bonnet  and 
take  a  little  walk  with  me  ? "  And  they 
went  down  to  the  minister's  and  were  mar- 
ried. And  if  the  act  made  her  a  countess 
she  never  knew7  it,  nor  ever  dreamed  of  it. 
And  they  walked  home  arm  in  arm,  for  she 
trembled  so  she  had  need  of  his  support. 
When  they  were  once  more  in  the  house, 
he  untied  her  bonnet  and  seated  her  in  the 
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great   arm    chair;  and    lie    knelt    beside    her 
and  put  his  arms  about  her  for  the  flrs1 

lime.     "  Jt    seems   to   me,"   he   said,   "as    If    1 

bad  tome  home  From  a  Long  journey." 

"He  kissed  her,"  said  the  little  maid,  in 
telling  what  she  knew  to  this  and  the  other 
of  the  villagers,  who  one  aud  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  minister,  who  had  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Derlar,  condemned 
the  action  of  their  townswoman,  "I  seen 
'em!"  Which  indeed  she  had  done  through 
the  crack  of  the  door.  "1  didn't  notice  as 
she  kissed  him  back,  though."  And  then, 
after  Mr.  Derlar  had  gone  to  meeting  with 
his  wife,— she  appearing  out  in  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  toilet,-  except  that  some  0m4 
else  had  to  trim  the  village  bonnets,  things 
went  on  much  as  they  had  gone  before. 

"  I  don't  know  who  in  the  world's  going 
to  make  my  bonnets,"  sighed  Mrs.  Shep- 
herd, the  line  lady  of  the  village. 

';  Perhaps  I  can,"  said  Mary  Pureell.  "  I 
wouldn't  wonder  if  she'd  show  me  how. 
I  always  thought  I  could." 

"  She  had  a  touch,"  sighed  Mrs.  Shep- 
herd again.  "  She  made  a  real  French  bon- 
net." 

"  And  now  she's  married  a  real  French 
man,"  said  Miss  Cairnes. 

"  I  don't  see  why  she  couldn't  have  stayed 
content  as  she  was,"  said  Mrs.  Shepherd, 
gathering  more  energy.  "  The  idea  of  her 
marrying  a  foreigner,  and  no  one  knowing 
anything  about  him.  He  may  have  a  wife  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  for  all  she  can  tell." 

"  1  guess  not,"  said  Mrs.  Cairnes.  "  The 
minister  wouldn't  have  married  them  if  it 
hadn't  been  perfectly  regular." 

"  And  then,  somehow,  most  always,  you 
can  tell,"  said  Miss  Pureell,  perhaps  be- 
cause she  herself  had  not  been  able  to  tell. 

"1  always  approved,"  said  Mrs.  Shep- 
herd, "that  she—she  lived  on  the  memory, 
you  know " 

"Of  Henry  Waterman  V  Dear  me,  Miry, 
you  are  so  sentimental  !" 

"  I  don't  know  what  there  is  sentimental 
in  remembering  the  time  when  Henry 
Waterman  just  lived  and  breathed  for  her." 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  Miss  Pureell.  "  I 
mean— I  do  think,"  her  delicate  face  growing 
a  delicate  pink,  "  I  mean " 


"That  you're  putting  it  too  strong.  Miry. 
He   lived    and    breathed    Cor    her    until    he 

found  some  one  he  thought  had  more 
money.  For  'twas  before  old  Mrs.  Keasley 
left  her  that  house,  and  no  one  thought  of 
Mrs.  Beasley  leaving  her  anything,  she  be- 
ing nothing  J>n t  a  half  grand  aunt  by  mar- 
riage." 

"But  she  cared   for  him   then." 

"  I— 1  think  she  did,"  said  Miss  TurceU, 
the  pink  deeper  and  deeper. 

"Well,  now,  just  about  how  much  V"  said 
Miss  Cairnes.  "  I  was  in  a  position  to 
know,  my  brother-in-law  being  her  mother's 
cousin  once  removed,  and  it's  my  opinion 
she  might  have  cared,  and  then  again  she 
mightn't.  Henry's  habits  were  peculiar, 
lie  was  drinking  considerably,— he  had  reg- 
ular bats,  you  know— and  he  was  playing 
cards— for  money  !  And  now  she  thought 
she  was  fond  of  him,  and  now  she  just 
pitied  him,  and  now  she  felt  she  must  be 
the  reforming  of  him,  and  now  she  had  a  fit 
of  despising  herself  for  caring  for  that  sort 
of  a  fellow.  Her  own  mother  told  me,  the 
very  year  she  died.  And  the  old  lady  felt 
it  was  a  Providence  for  the  girl  when  he 
leu  her  in  the  lurch  without  a  word  and 
married  a  Ponsonby  woman  over  in  Rad- 
way,  and  hasn't  ever  been  near  the  place 
since.  And  they  do  say  the  Ponsonby 
woman  died  broken-hearted;  for  he  run 
through  the  property  and  cleared  out  away 
down  South  somewhere,  and  Mark  Byers 
came  across  him  once  and  said  he  hadn't 
a  cent  to  his  name." 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Miss  Pureell.  timidly 
"  I  don't  believe " 

"  Poor  fellow,  indeed  !  The  fancy  of 
wasting  your  pity  on  that  sort  !  " 

"  If  it's  true,"  said  Mrs.  Shepherd.  "  he 
needs  the  pity  all  the  more." 

"  He  was  just  the  one  to  make  the  women 
soft-hearted,"  said  Cousin  Sarah.  "  I  re- 
member him,— tall,  and  smooth-faced,  with 
straight  black  hair,  and  a  melting  black  eye, 
—he'd  have  done  for  a  hero  of  one  of  your 
favorite  novels,  Miry.  He  was  taking; 
there's  no  denying  that.  Yes,— it  was  a 
pity, — I  say  poor  fellow,  too." 

"  It  seems  hard.— but  I  suppose  she's  for- 
gotten all  about  him,"  said  Mrs.  Shepherd. 
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"  Well,  I  guess  so  !  "  said  the  indignant 
Miss  Calrnes. 

It  was  dark  when  Mary  Purcell  went 
swiftly  down  the  road  to  her  little  house, 
and  no  one  could  have  seen  the  tears  pour- 
ing  over  her  face.  "  1  suppose  I  am  a 
fool!"  she  Bald,  as  she  uolocked  her  door. 

"But,   oh,   dear,-  I   can't   help   thinking 

Poor  fellow  !  "  and  she  looked  over  at  the 
house  across  the  garden  that  held  the 
French  gentleman  and  his  wife,  and  felt 
as  if  the  probahle  happiness  there  wore  a 
fresh  wrong  to  Henry  Waterman,  and  cried 
some  more,  and  had  an  hour  or  two  of  a 
sort  of  melancholy  enjoyment. 

But  all  that  was  a  good  while  ago.    And 
as  the  years  passed  on,  if  there  were  not  in 
that  house  all  the  happiness  that  Mary  Pur- 
cell  pictured,    there   was   a   very    sufficient 
content  there.    Mrs.  Derlar  knew  that  she 
was  not  the  line  lady  who  would  have  suited 
her    husband    completely    had    he    been    at 
home   in   France;  but   that   if   her   misfor- 
tune,   was    not    his    fault.    She    knew,  too, 
that  he  was  a  person  above  and  beyond  her- 
self,  not   merely   in   accident   of   birth   and 
station,  and  she  gave  him  an  absolute  rev- 
erence,  and   a   very   satisfactory   and   suffi- 
cient harmony  existed  between  them.    Mr. 
Derlar  went  to  meeting  with  his  wife  every 
Sunday;    and    he    entertained    the    minister 
at   their   house   as    she   never   would    have 
been   able   to    do    herself,    filling   her   with 
pride  and  pleasure.    After  the  time  that  he 
•went  down  to  the  city,  a  long  day's  journey, 
he  brought  home  a  book  of  sermons  in  his 
own  tongue  from  which   he  read  aloud  to 
her,  translating  as  he  read,  on  Sunday  even- 
ings; and,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  she  knew 
only    that    their    atmosphere    was    that    of 
heavenly  peace.    He  had  a  daily  paper  from 
the  city,  items  from  which  he  repeated  to 
her  in  some  part  of  every  morning.    In  the 
evenings  he  read  to  her  again  from  books 
of  travel  or  exploration,  or  some  novel  of 
historical   flavor.     He   talked   no   gossip   to 
her;  and  it  came  to  pass  presently  that  no 
one   else   talked   any  gossip   in   that  house 
either.     He    taught    her    unknown    things 
about  her  plants  and  flowers,  and  many  a 
secret    of    wood-lore,    too.     But    sometimes 
Mrs.  Derlar  felt  a  little  starved  for  news  of 
her  neighbors,  and  at  siich  times  Mary  Pur- 


cell. who  had  come  to  live  in  the  little  next 
house,  would  give  her  a  mild  and  well- 
watcrod  edition  of  the  hist  sensations.  Her 
husband  helped  her  about  her  small  char- 
ities; lie  advised  her  concerning  her  dress 
that  became  very  simple,  but  with  an  inde- 
scribable air  that  Mrs.  Shepherd  still  called 
her  touch;  and  he  had  a  flute  with  which, 
when  he  blew  into  it,  in  the  twilights,  he 
made  her  feel  as  if  she  were  just  outsde 
the  gates  of  some  lofty  and  etherial  region 
of  pure  content. 

She  never  asked  him  anything  about  his 
past;  he  never  told  her  anything;  she  had 
no  knowledge  if  he  were  a  political  or  a 
criminal  or  a  social  exile,  a  castaway  or  a 
vagrant.  If  there  had  been  any  question  of 
it  in  the  beginning  he  had  at  last  grown  to 
be  so  familiar  a  figure  and  was  so  incor- 
porated with  their  life  that  even  the  towns- 
people forgot  to  think  of  it. 

He  showed  her  once  a  miniature  he  al- 
ways carried;  it  was  the  likeness  of  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  pale  and  smiling,  yet  of 
stately  carriage,  perhaps  a  grand  lady;  she 
wore  a  band  of  jewels  in  her  hair.  Possibly 
Mrs.  Derlar  felt  the  beginning  of  a  pang  in 
looking  at  it,  but  the  pang  became  a  joy 
when  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  ineffable  sweet- 
ness, "  She  was  my  mother,"  And  she 
stooped  and  laid  her  cheek  on  the  hand 
that  held  it.  He  glanced  at  her  an  instant 
in  surprise,  and  then,  "  You  are  her  daugh- 
ter," he  said,  and  he  kissed  her  with  a  ten- 
derness he  had  hardly  shown  before. 

One  day  he  took  from  the  small  portable 
desk  that  had  apparently  come  to  these 
shores  with  him,  a  parcel,  the  size  of  your 
two  hands,  that  he  opened  and  gazed  at  a 
great  while.  It  was  the  small  painting  of  a 
madonna  on  a  background  of  lapis-lazuli, 
the  color  as  fresh  and  exquisite  as  that 
which  the  sun  has  just  laid  upon  a  peach, 
the  perfection  of  feature  giving  a  simplicity 
both  to  the  beauty  and  the  pathos  of  the 
face.  It  might  have  been  the  little  treasure 
of  an  Andrea  del  Sarto;  he  let  her  look  over 
his  shoulder  as  he  gazed,  but  he  said  noth- 
ing. And  wrapping  it  in  its  chamois  cloth 
and  silver  papers  he  took  it  with  him  on  the 
journey  he  made  not  long  afterward  to  the 
city. 
He  brought  home  with  him  a  differently 
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shaped  parcel  in  a  thick  brown  envelop,  and 
put  it  away  in  his  desk.  He  brought  to  his 
wife  a  shawl,  a  white  one,  not  very  large, 
but  a  cachemire  ,  such  as  in  her  wildest 
dreams  she  never  hoped  to  see,  much  less  to 
own,  where  the  bleu  dtt  roi,  the  jonquille,  the 
rose  (Van be,  the  vert  pre,  of  the  border  were 
of  the  purest  tints  known  to  those  Indian 
artificers  who  see  tints  denied  to  eyes  ac- 
customed to  less  light,  that  carried  with  it 
the  undying  scent  belonging  to  such  precious 
fabrics,  a  shawl  that  could  have  been  drawn 
through  a  bracelet,  and  that  made  the  shawl 
of  the  Squire's  wife  a  coarse  and  tawdry 
thing  by  comparison.  As  he  unfolded  it  and 
shook  out  its  fragrance  and  hung  it  on  her 
shoulders,  it  occurred  to  her  that  he  wished 
her  to  have  some  one  thing  befitting  his 
wife;  and  when  she  wore  it,  which  was  sel- 
dom, she  wore  it  with  a  sort  of  veneration, 
not  so  much  as  a  personal  and  feminine 
adornment,  but  as  a  queen  might  wear  a 
coronation  robe. 

It  was  not  a  great  while  after  this  that 
Mr.  Derlar  began  to  fail.  He  grew  very 
weak  and  white;  he  had  no  longer  the  breath 
to  blow  upon  his  flute;  when  he  walked  in 
the  garden  where  he  had  been  wont  to  train 
the  roses  and  pleach  the  peaches,  he  leaned 
his  hand  heavily  on  her  shoulder.  "  I  am 
going  to  leave  you,"  he  said,  one  morning 
as  he  lay  on  the  lounge. 

"  No,  no! "  she  exclaimed.  "  The  tonic 
will  work  a  miracle  for  you." 

"  Death  is  the  miracle  that  is  to  be 
worked  for  me,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  You 
are  a  good  wife.  Let  me  tell  you  that  you 
have  revealed  to  me  a  quality  in  woman- 
kind that  I  thought  no  one  but  my  mother 
had  possessed."  And  then  he  took  her  hand 
and  drew  her  down  toward  him,  and  in  the 
moment  he  was  dead. 

"  Mrs.  Derlar  is  a  truly  afflicted  woman," 
said  Mrs.  Shepherd.  But  neither  Mrs. 
Shepherd  nor  another  had  an  idea  of 
the  loneliness  that  had  overtaken  Mrs. 
Derlar,  the  sense  of  a  vacancy  that 
nothing  could  ever  fill.  For  a  long- 
while  all  the  sunshine  that  befell  her 
was  in  living  over  the  days  of  her  life  with 
her  husband.  But  even  through  those  ex- 
periences ran  another,  like  a  dark  thread 
ever  recuring  in   some   golden   embroidery, 


that  it  was  placid  affection,  not  passionate 
love,  that  her  husband  had  given  her.  and 
that  alter  all  she  had  missed  the  great  joy 
of  life. 

So  far  as  material  things  went.  Mrs.  Der- 
lar was  very  comfortable.  She  had  the 
house  still  that  her  distant  relative  had  left 
her,  into  which  she  had  moved  at  the  time 
from  another  part  of  the  town,  and  of  which 
Mr.  -.erlar's  taste  and  contrivance  had 
made  quite  a  different  thing  from  its  first 
estate;  her  vegetable  garden  gave  her  a  good 
part  of  her  living;  and  from  her  large  apple 
orchard  in  good  years  she  sold  to  the  jour- 
neying buyer  a  hundred  barrels  in  bulk. 
When,  after  some  hesitation,  she  opened 
Mr.  Derlar's  desk,  she  found  it  empty  of  all 
but  the  parcel  in  the  brown  envelop,  which 
contained  a  half  dozen  savings  bank  books 
in  her  name,  the  yearly  dividend  from  which 
was  superior  to  all  her  needs. 

For  all  of  this  Mrs.  Derlar  had  reason  to 
be  thankful.  But  none  of  this  was  included 
in  the  burden  of  her  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject that  night  before  Thanksgiving.  Mary 
Purcell  had  been  in  to  tea;  and  the  maid  of 
all  work,  no  longer  the  diminutive  creature 
she  was,  had  taken  away  the  tray;  and  there 
had  been  a  game  of  picquet  which  Mr.  Der- 
lar had  taught  his  wife;  aud  now  they  had 
heaped  the  fire  with  the  pine  cones,  and 
they  sat  before  the  red  glow,  into  which  it 
had  fallen,  talking  with  a  more  than  com- 
mon friendly  intimacy;  and  they  heard  the 
keen  wind  blowing  the  light  snow  of  yester- 
day, with  now  and  then  the  far-off  tinkle  of 
a  sleigh  bell,  all  with  a  sense  of  shelter  and 
satisfaction,  even  through  their  undercur- 
rent of  melancholy. 

For  as  they  had  been  talking  over  the  old 
times  there  had  come  a  shadow  of  con- 
straint, each  vaguely  conscious  of  an  old 
pain,  each  vaguely  conscious  of  the  other's 
thought.  With  Mary  Purcell  the  formless 
feeling  ran  that  all  might  have  been  so  dif- 
ferent if  she  had  been  loved  instead  of  the 
other,  and  there  was  a  yearning  pity  in  her 
heart  toward  one  for  whom  others  had  only 
blame,  and  a  lingering  faith  in  him,  for  all. 
And  before  Mrs.  Derlar's  vision  seemed  to 
hang  a  face,  dark  and  clear,  with  the  half 
melancholy  of  the  Oriental  eye  that  ence  had 
stirred  her  heart;  and  there  was  a  strange 
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Longing  :iikI  aching  for  joy  remembered  and 

denied  her. 

Falling  Into  silence  with  these  rather  bit- 
ter thoughts  of  theirs,  they  were  startled  by 
a  heavy  Btep  Blowing  crunching  the  shov- 
eled snow  of  >.  e  path.  Then  ;i  hand,  fum- 
bling uncertainly  at  the  knocker,  lifted  and 
dropped  in  with  a  clumsy  blow.  The  maid 
opened  the  door,  and  those  at  the  little  par- 
lor fireside  heard  a  rude  voice  demanding 
inone3r  or  food  and  shelter. 

Rough  as  the  voice  sounded,  it  sent  the 
blood  leaping  through  the  hearts  of  both 
these  women;  and  they  looked  at  each  other 
with  frightened  eyes,  as  if  they  had  seen  a 
ghost;  not  only  as  if  they  had  seen  a 
ghost,  but  as  if  they  had  seen  a  ghost 
that  had  been  damned.  Mary  Purcell  fell 
limply  back,  unable  to  stir,  for  the  sinking 
at  her  heart.  Mrs.  Derlar  stood  up  quiver- 
ing from  head  to  foot,  supporting  herself 
with  her  hand  upon  her  chair.  That  voice, 
coarse  and  husky  as  it  was,  had  an  old  thrill 
in  it.  a  trace  of  the  old  music.  But  in  a  mo- 
ment she  had  recovered  herself,  and  had 
hurried  out  the  other  way  and  into  the 
pantry;  and  she  handed  out  to  Marthy  a  cold 
chicken,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  mince  pie, 
and  Marthy  had  already  set  the  coffee  pot 
upon  the  stove.  Presently  Mary  Purcell  fol- 
lowed her;  and,  unseen,  together  they  looked 
out  of  the  black  pantry  at  the  unshaven 
and  ragged  brute,  with  swollen  features, 
swallowing  his  food  in  great  gobbets,  but 
still  with  a  spark  of  the  old  dark  splendor 
in  the  bleared  and  bloodshot  eye.  In  a  mo- 
ment Mrs.  Derlar  had  put  her  hand  over  Mary 
Purcell's  eyelids  and  they  closed  the  door 
softly  and  crept  out  of  the  other  and  back 
aguin  to  the  glow  of  the  parlor  fire.  "  I— I 
feel,"  said  Mrs.  Derlar,  "  as  if  we  were  look- 
ing at  his  naked  soul!  "  She  went  to  the  lit- 
tle desk  that  had  been  her  husband's,  and 
that  stood  on  a  table  he  had  carved  for  it, 
and  she  wrote  a  note  to  the  minister,  asking 
him  to  put  this  man  in  the  way  of  work  and 
reformation,  and  inclosing  the  bank  note 
for  which  she  had  exchanged  her  dividends 


l.isi  quarter-day.  And  sin-  rang  for  Marthy 
and  told  her  to  give  it  to  the  man;  and  she 
heard  the  door  bang  behind  him  after  what 
seemed  an  Interminable  while,  as  they  sal 
slinking  with  their  nameless  tremors,  with  a 
sense  of  relief  thai  made  her  feel  as  If  her 
heart  had  suddenly  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a 
balloon.  She  drew  aside;  the  shade  and 
watched  the  form  lurching  down  the  path 
and  along  the  sidewalk  beyond.  And  when 
she  came  back  Mary  Pureed  was  on  her 
knees     before     her     chair,     sobbing.       "Oh, 

Lord!"  cried  Mrs.  Derlar,  throwing  herself 

on  her  knees  beside  Mary.  "  We  pray  Thee 
to  help  that  poor  soul  out  of  darkness  into 
light.  And  we  thank  Thee  for  all  we  have 
escaped!  Don't  we,  Mary  Purcell V  "  Then 
she  was  on  her  feet  again.  "And  now, 
Mary,"  she  said,  "  you  go  and  get  what, 
things  you  need  for  the  night  and  come  back 
here.  And  to-morrow  you  rent  your  house 
and  make  up  your  mind  to  spend  the  balance 
of  your  days  with  me.  I'm  not  used  to  liv- 
ing alone.  I  need  a  friend  and  a  companion. 
And  you're  just  the  one.  For  you  see  we— 
we've  something  worse  than  a  grave  in  com- 
mon, Mary  Purcell."  And  then,  lest  Mary 
Purcell  should  cry  again,  Mrs.  Derlar  added, 
"  I'll  send  round  to-morrow  for  Miss  Cairnes 
and  Cousin  Sarah  to  come  to  dinner,  and 
we'll  be  a.  pleasant  party  of  four." 

"And  thank  our  stars  Ave  are  no  more!" 
said  Mary  Purcell.  But  Mrs.  Derlar  said 
nothing  in  return. 

While  Mary  Purcell  was  gone,  Mrs.  Der- 
lar went  to  the  window  and  pulled  up 
the  shade  and  looked  out  at  the  great  moun- 
tain beyond  the  town,  lifting  its  silver  horn 
in  the  moonlight  as  if  it  were  an  outlying 
battlement  of  Heaven,  and  she  murmured 
solemnly,  "  My  Thanksgiving  is  not  only  for 
my  great  deliverance.  It  is  that  I  have  been 
allowed  the  companionship  of  a  noble  spirit, 
to  know  how  high  and  pure  and  fine  a  man 
may  be,  to  experience  in  daily  life  with  a 
great  and  strong  soul  the  beginning  of  a  life 
with  angels  and  archangels!  " 

Newburyport,  Mass. 


THE    FUTURE   OF   DENOMINATIONALISM. 


BY    PROF.     CLYDE    W.     VOTAW,     PH.D., 
Of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  passing  of  religious  denominational-     politics  and   religion.     This   means   the  ex- 
tern is  no  longer  a  matter  of  faith  only.    If     tinction  of  every  kind  of  church  government 


the  division  of  Christians  into  many  sects, 
large  and  small,  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  it 
has  at  any  rate  become  clear  that  SUCD  di- 
vision cannot  continue.  For  all  branches  of 
Christianity  are  in  essence  Christian.  The 
lines  of  separation  are,  therefore,  drawn 
upon  things  which  are  not  essential.  And 
it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  those  who  profess 
the  Christian  religion  to  subordinate  unes- 
sentials  in  which  they  may  not  agree,  iu 
order  that  they  may  unite  in  the  essentials 
upon  which  they  do  agree,  for  the  building- 
up  of  God's  Kingdom  among  men.  We  have 
come  slowly  and  stubbornly  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  this  is  our  duty,  but  now  we  know 
it.  And  the  condemnation  and  extinction 
of  denominationalism  is  sure. 

Christendom  is  divided  upon  three  main 
lines:  government,  worship  and  theology. 

The  several  types  of  church  government 


which  is  not  of,  by  and  for  the  individual 
Christians.  This  will  not  bring  exact  uni- 
formity, for  popular  government  is  capable 
of  some  variation  In  method.  But  denomi- 
nationalism, so  far  as  if  rests  on  different 
systems  of  government,  will  be  done  away 
with.  The  twentieth  century  will  see  won- 
derful advancement  toward  the  popular  con- 
trol in  State  and  Church. 

A  second  cause  of  denominational  dis- 
tinctions is  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  the  ideal  church  worship  is.  Some 
conceive  it  to  be  one  thing,  some  another, 
because  religious  beliefs  vary  and  tastes 
vary.  The  superstitions  winch  underlie 
some  of  the  widespread  types  of  worship 
are  certain  to  disappear  as  intelligence  in- 
creases. The  artificial  and  formal  features 
which  characterize  some  Protestant  types 
of  worship  are  destined  to  retire  before  the 
demand    of    to-day,    and    still    more    of    to- 


are  the  counterparts  of  the  several  types  of     morrowr,  for  the  simple  and  the  real  in  wor- 
political  government  which  history  has  pro-     ship  as  in  all  things.    This  does  not  at  all 


duced.  From  rigid  monarchical  govern- 
ment to  thoroughgoing  democracy  is  a  long- 
journey,  but  at  each  of  the  many  stages 
along  the  way  certain  branches  of  the  Chris- 
tian brotherhood  have  taken  up  their  sta- 
tions; so  that  the  Christian  army  is  de- 
ployed in  companies  from  one  end  of  the 
route  to  the  other. 


call  for  the  marger  worship  of  the  Puritan 
tradition,  for  we  are  certain  to  create  a 
more  varied,  brighter  ana  more  devotional 
service  than  theirs.  More  than  that,  the 
character  of  the  divine  service  must  be 
changed  from  the  severe  intellectual  dis- 
cipline which  our  forefathers  made  it  to  a 
religious  experience,  a  spiritual  communion 


Now  the  political  ideal  of  mankind  is  gov-  with  God  and  our  fellow  men.    There  is  an 

eminent   of,    by   and    for   the    people— pure  intellectual  element  in  public  worship,  but 

democracy,    universal    suffrage.     Some    na-  it  is  not  the  main  one.    Religion  is,  and  as 

tions  are  in  process  of  realizing  this  ideal,  we  are  constituted  must  be,  more  a  matter 

Its  counterpart  in   religious   government   is  of  the  will  and  the  emotion  than  of  the  in- 

the   independence  and   self-management  of  tellect.    The  extreme  types  of  church  wor- 

the  individual  churches  by  the  suffrage  of  ship  are  therefore  disappearing,  and  we  are 

the  individual  members.     As  political  gov-  approaching   that   type   of   public   religious 


eminent  becomes  ever  more  democratic  the 
world  over,  so  ecclesiastical  government 
passes  increasingly  into  the  hands  of  the 
church  members  as  a  whole.  The  future 
unquestionably  has  in  store  for  us  the  ulti- 
mate  triumph    of    true   democracy   both    in 


service  which  combines  in  true  proportion 
the  several  elements  which  it  should  con- 
tain. Neither  here  is  uniformity  to  be  re- 
quired. Only  the  true  spirit  and  ideal  are 
necessary.  And  they  will  not  breed  sepa- 
ration and  strife. 
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The  Christian  Institutions  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  belong  to  the  department 

Of  worship.  They  are  forms.  And  tli.it 
which  is  formal  cannot  be  essential  in  Chris- 
tianity, for  the  Christianity  of  Christ  is  es- 
sentially spiritual.  These  symbolisms,  then, 
arc  a  manner  of  worship,  given  to  us  as 
helps  to  religious  experience  and  practice. 
They  arc  to  be  so  used.  Disagreement  ex- 
ists, and  may  continue  to  exist,  as  to  the 
exact  import  of  these  symbols  and  their 
proper  observance.  This  is  unimportant, 
unless  these  differences  are  made  party  is- 
sues. It  is  only  when  one  party  assumes 
and  declares  that  its  view  is  the  only  right 
one  that  the  difference  of  opinion  becomes 
unchristian  and  intolerable.  To  be  sure, 
bigoted  sectarianism  has  been  characteristic 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  but  it  cannot  sur- 
vive the  better  sense  and  information  of 
which  mankind  has  now  become  possessed. 

The  third  source  of  division  among  Chris- 
tians is  theological  belief.  The  prospect  for 
agreement  here  is  not  promising.  We  seem 
rather  to  be  entering  upon  an  era  of  more 
widely  diverging  views  in  theology.  If  dif- 
ference of  theological  opinion  be  continued 
as  a  legitimate  ground  for  sectarianism,  our 
condition  will  become  worse  instead  of  bet- 
ter. What  we  have  here  to  do  is  to  remove 
theological  beliefs  to  the  rear  and  to  put 
religion  to  the  front.  We  must  return  to 
the  Christianity  of  Christ.  As  He  taught 
it,  the  Gospel  is  a  religion  rather  than  a 
theology— i.e.,  it  presents  the  fundamental 
truths  and  principles  which  have  to  do  with 
practical  universal  life.  It  does  not  present 
scientific  definitions  of  the  elements  of  re- 
ligion, or  systematic  correlation  of  these 
elements,  or  explanations  as  to  how  and 
why  the  truths  and  principles  of  life  are 
what  they  are.  These  latter  matters,  which 
constitute  the  science  of  theology,  are  ac- 
cessible only  to  the  favored  few  who  have 
the  requisite  capacity,  training,  equipment 
and  opportunity.  Even  among  these  there  is 
the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion.  The  am- 
bition of  the  rank  and  file  of  Christians  to 
be  theologians  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Now, 
our  church  members  in  general  prefer  ap- 
plied Christianity  to  theoretical  Christianity, 
the  religion  of  Jesus  to  the  theology  of  the 
Church   Fathers.     And   they   are   right.     A 


zeal  for  the  Individual  and  social  real- 
ization of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  likely  to 
bring  us  rapidly  on  the  way  toward  a  per- 
fected Kingdom  of  Cod  on  earth.  Upon  the 
essentials  of  religion,  as  .Jesus  taught  them, 
all  who  are  Christians  can  and  do  unite.  As 
to  the  unessentials,  which  have  up  to  this 
lime  been  made  party  issues,  we  must  agree 
to  differ  for  the  time  being.  Hut  these  differ- 
ences must  not  separate  us,  not  even  for- 
mally. Denominationalism,  the  dividing  up 
of  Christians  into  separate  groups,  with  ex- 
clusive titles  and  peculiar  views  and  watch- 
words, is  a  fundamental  violation  of  the 
true  spirit  of  brotherhood  which  Christ 
taught,  and  of  the  unity  of  belief  and  prac- 
tice which  conditions  the  real  success  of  the 
cause.  We  see  this  more  clearly  now  than 
formerly,  and  it  means  much  for  Christi- 
anity. 

Some  minor  forces  also  are  assisting  in  the 
overthrow  of  denominationalism.  Not  a  lit- 
tle influence  for  good  is  being  exerted  by 
those  sincere  persons  who,  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  sweet  reasonableness,  humanity 
and  fraternity,  refuse  to  join  our  churches 
because  they  find  them  narrow  mentally, 
shallow  religiously  and  selfish  personally. 
And  these  things  some  of  the  churches  are. 
And  the  rebuke  is  not  only  just;  it  is  also 
proving  effective.  Then,  too,  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  denominationalism  is  con- 
demned. Those  who  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  business,  where  the  greatest  results 
are  sought  from  the  minimum  of  expendi- 
ture, point  to  the  enormous  waste  of  money, 
energy  and  time  involved  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  numerous  denominational 
churches.  It  is  a  condition  of  things  which 
economic  laws  will  change. 

And  indeed  the  change  is  already  taking 
place.  Many  churches  in  the  smaller  com- 
munities find  themselves  unable  to  main- 
tain their  existence.  Statistics  of  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Congregational  denominations 
for  the  current  year  show  (see  The  Inde- 
pendent of  October  20th)  that  one-eighth 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  one-sixth  of  the 
Congregational  churches  of  the  United 
States  are  vacant,  that  less  than  half  of  the 
churches  in  each  denomination  raised  as 
much  as  five  hundred  dollars  during  the 
past  year  to  cover  all  church  expenses,  and 
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that  one-eighth  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
nearly  one-third  of  the  Congregational  min- 
isters are  without  charge. 

The  cause  of  this  is  mainly  economic. 
These  churches  cannot  longer  raise  the  mon- 
ey necessary  to  keep  them  alive.  In  part 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  churches  cannot 
be  maintained  as  cheaply  as  formerly.  Min- 
isters cannot  now  live  on  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  standard  of  living  has  ad- 
vanced. All  expend  more  for  food,  dress, 
home,  education,  entertainment,  than  was 
the  practice  a  generation  ago.  And  in  part 
this  condition  arises  from  the  diversion  of 
monej^  which  formerly  was  given  to  the 
churches,  in  other  directions.  There  are 
now  other  institutions  and  societies  for  civic 
improvement,  ethical  and  social  culture,  and 
entertainment— work  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which,  in  most  places,  the  churches 
have  been  until  recently  the  only  organiza- 
tions. 

This  changed  condition  of  the  churches, 
under  economic  pressure,  can  only  result  in 
a  consolidation  of  religious  organizations. 
The  weaker  denominations  in  every  locality 


will  succumb  to  the  stronger.  The  peculiari- 
ties and  pet  notions  of  the  denominations 
will  be  reduced  from  primary  to  secondary 
importance,  and  we  Shall  lind  .ourselves 
driven  into  a  union  which  we  have  resisted 
as  long  as  we  could.  We  hold  before  our- 
selves the  ideal  of  a  union  of  all  Christians 
for  the  attainment,  through  Gospel  princi- 
ples, of  individual  and  social  perfection.  But 
we  refuse  to  do  what  is  our  part  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  union. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  upon  the  Threshold 
of  its  realization.  The  essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity are  being  discriminated  from  the  un- 
essentials,  and  there  is  a  growing  percep- 
tion that  we  must  sink  the  latter  in  order 
to  save  the  former.  Superstition  and  for- 
mality in  religious  worship  and  in  the  use 
of  the  symbolic  observances  of  Christianity 
are  yielding  to  the  modern  spirit  of  sim- 
plicity, reality  and  truth.  And  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  which  is  as  much  a  religious  as  a 
political  ideal,  is  conquering  the  world. 

Chicago,  III. 
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The  condition  of  the  City  of  Manila  before 
the  American  conquest  was  extremely  dis- 
agreeable. The  Spaniards  were  frightened 
by  the  annihilation  of  their  fleet  and  the 
unflinching,  peremptory  attitude  of  Admiral 
Dewey,  who  confronted  their  most  danger- 
ous battery,  and  dared  them  to  fire  a  single 
shot  at  an  American  ship,  the  penalty  being 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  This  was  not  all 
that  Dewey  did;  he  insisted  upon  a  rigorous 
blockade,  and  made  it  respected  even  by  the 
Germans,  offering  war  at  five  minutes'  no- 
tice to  the  German  Admiral.  He  also  as- 
sisted the  insurgents,  through  Aguinaldo, 
who  was  not  at  Hong  Kong,  and  did  not  sail 
with  the  Admiral,  as  has  often  been  as- 
serted, but  had  located  himself  at  Singapore. 
The  Admiral  turned  over  rifles  and  car- 
tridges to  him,  in  part  captured  at  Cavite, 
and    the    insurgents    swarmed    around    the 


Spanish  capital,  excessively  encouraged  by 
the  appearance  of  Americans  and  the  ter- 
rible thrashing  given  the  Spaniards.  The 
Tagalo  Filipinos  fancied  that  they  were 
themselves  able  to  crush  the  Spaniards,  and 
when  the  first  division  of  American  troops 
arrived  the  insurgents  had  opened  trenches 
and  mounted  a  few  old  cannon,  also  the  gift 
of  Dewey,  and  believed  themselves  to  be  in- 
vesting the  great  city.  In  fact,  they  did  hold 
the  surrounding  country,  and  began  to  cut 
off  the  supplies  of  the  Spaniards— first  the 
water  from  a  tributary  of  the  Pasig,  bear- 
ing the  flow  of  mountain  springs:  and  they 
also  reduced  to  small  proportions  the  supply 
of  vegetables  and  fresh  meat.  General  An- 
derson's division  soon  made  the  siege  very 
serious,  and  when  Greene  and  McArthur  got 
in  the  first  difficulty  they  had  was  in  getting 
into    positions    jumped    by    the    insurgents. 
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Greene  on  a  hinl  from  General  Merritt,  used 
some    persuasion    and    finesse,    then    coun- 
tenanced  crowding,   took   the  ditches   from 
the  rebels,  and  began  encroachments  on  the 
Spaniards,  and  got  Into  n  scries  of  hot  skir- 
mishes.   The   curious    feature   of    the   siege 
:iikI  capture  of  Manila  i>.v  the  Americans  is 
that  their  earliest   task   on    Philippine   soil 
was  to  take  the  Insurgents'  trenches  away 
from    them,   and   the   second   to   drive   the 
Spaniards  from  their  formidable  lines.  Then 
the   American    army    pressed    the    Spanish 
into  the  walled  city,  after  si  reel   fighting  in 
the  streets  of  the  newer  and  brighter  part 
of  the  town,  at  the  same  time  repelling  the 
advance  of  their  rebel  allies,  forcing  them 
into  the  country.    The  relation  in  the  official 
reports  of  these  entangled  affairs— the  Amer- 
icans separating  the  Spanish  and  the  insur- 
gents, who  were  deadly  enemies,  taking  the 
former  into  captivity  and  retiring  the  latter 
to  rural  districts— will  long  furnish   plots  to 
sensational  dramatists,  rich  in  thrilling  situ- 
ations. 

General  Merritt* s  position  toward  Aguin- 
aldo,  and  the  immediate  answer  of  all  the 
Filipinos'  proclamations,  was  simplicity  it- 
self. There  was  but  one  Commanding  Gen- 
eral in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  his  name 
was  Wesley  Merritt.  All  other  generals 
were  prisoners,  subordinate  or  hors  de  com- 
bat, and  they  did  not  have  to  be  consulted. 
While  the  American  troops  were  in  the 
trenches,  through  nearly  three  weeks  of 
tropical  storms,  there  were  many  troubles 
in  the  city.  The  supply  of  meat  was  re- 
duced to  water  buffaloes,  that  are  as  delicate 
as  hippopotamus  steak.  The  next  thing  was 
the  mule  and  the  pony,  and  cats  and  dogs. 
There  was,  however,  a  great  quantity  of 
rice,  and  then  came  private  stores  that 
yielded  variety.  The  people  were  demoral- 
ized. The  Spaniards  had,  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  eye  witnesses,  and  by  the  sound  of 
an  awful  cannonade,  been  convinced  that 
the  American  fleet  was  invincible.  They 
found  the  insurgents  increasing  in  the  ten- 
acity with  which  they  skirmished.  When 
the  Spanish  garrison  capitulated  and  it  was 
seen  that  the  city  was  not  to  be  sacked,  the 
people  at  large  believed  in  the  last  words  of 
the  terms  of  surrender,  that  spared  a  long 
recitation  of  restrictions,  referring  details  to 


"the  faith  and  honor"  of  the  American 
army.  That  faith  and  honor  has  been  sted 
fast,  and  the  most  fiery  and  vengeful  Span 
lards  hare  found  themselves  enjoying,  as 
the  Archbishop  of  Manila  sjiid  In-  did, 
"peace  of  mind.''  The  news  thai  the  United 
States  will  hold  the  Philippines  will  be  wel- 
comed by  all  classes  of  people  in  the  Islands, 
except  the  insanely  ambitious,  the  utterly 
ignorant  and  the  desperately  vicious.  The 
Spaniards  will  be,  as  Aguinaldo  said  they 
ought,  to  be,  "  glad   to  get  home." 

The  fashion  of  while  clothes  goes  with  the 
American  officers.  General  Merritt,  General 
Greene,  Admiral  Dewey  and  Captain  Sea- 
bury,  of  the  "  China,"  just  as  that  ship  was 
about  to  start  for  Hong  Kong,  formed  a 
handsome  group,  all  in  snow  white  linen, 
coats,  trousers,  caps  and  shoes,  a  few  gold 
buttons  and  cords,  shoulder  straps  and  cuffs 
the  only  relief  on  figures  that  seemed  cut 
from  marble  without  flaw  or  stain.  When 
I  called  on  General  Aguinaldo  and  he  came 
in,  his  name  softly  announced,  he  was  in 
white,  his  coat  buttoned,  his  trousers  newly 
ironed.  So  far  as  our  officers  are  concerned 
in  the  Philippines,  they  are  not  boys  in  blue, 
but  boys  in  white.  The  enlisted  men  were 
wearing,  when  I  saw  them  in  Manila,  gar- 
ments that  had  been  of  a  saffron  tint,  and 
were  discolored  profoundly  with  mud.  They 
had  been  soaked  in  dirty  ditches  for  twenty 
days  and  nights,  and  there  was  abundant 
chance  to  indulge  pride  in  weather  beaten 
personal  appearances.  The  suggestion,  how- 
ever, that  new  clothing  was  to  be  issued  did 
not  seem  to  be  disagreeable.  The  Spaniards 
were  in  their  customary  bluish-gray  goods, 
and  neat  in  contrast  with  the  Americans, 
but  their  straw  hats  are  horrors,  having 
anything  but  a  military  appearance. 

Gen.  Thomas  Anderson,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  first  division  of  the  Americans 
that  arrived,  responding  to  the  call  of  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  is  a  nephew  of  General  An- 
derson of  Fort  Sumter  fame,  his  father  an 
elder  brother  of  Larz  Anderson,  father  of 
the  well-known  citizens  of  his  name  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Gen.  Thomas  Anderson  is  a  West 
Point  man,  from  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and 
found  himself  in  correspondence  with  Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo,  who  was  laborious  on  paper 
in  asserting  his  various  pretensions. 
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Gen.  Arthur  McArthur  commanded  a  di- 
vision of  Americana  and  bad  heavy  work 
during   the  siege.    The  ground    it.   was   his 

f'<»il  line  to  occupy  was  most  difficult. 

Gen,  Frank  Greene,  of  Now  York,  is  the 
author  of  the  brilliant  hooks  od  the  siege  of 
Plevna,  Which  he  witnessed,  and  the  Etas 
sian  army.  He  was  for  some  years  military 
attache*  of  the  American  Legation  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  knew-  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander before  Plevna  and  in  the  Winter  Pal- 
ace. When  he  entered  the  army  lie  was 
President  of  the  Barber  Asphalt  Company, 
in  which  important  business  position  his  ex- 
traordinary ahilities  were  evident.  Ho  grad- 
uated at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1870,  and 
his  father  is  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
West  roint.  He  was  in  the  siege  of  Manila 
in  a  foremost  place  of  responsibility,  led 
the  column  that  first  entered  the  city,  wrote 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  took  charge  of 
the  Spanish  treasure  and  the  administration 
of  the  finances,  demanding  the  keys  of  the 
strong  boxes,  and  receiving  them  under  a 
Spanish  protest  that  was  continued  until 
force  was  threatened.  There  was  a  lot  of 
paper  money,  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
Mexican  dollars,  some  subsidiary  silver,  a 
lump  of  gold  that  had  been  melted  along  with 
a  lot  of  silver,  "and  $247,000  in  copper  coin. 
General  Greene  w^as  ordered  home  at  the 
time  General  Merritt  was  sent  to  Paris,  and 
reported  at  AVashington  to  the  President. 
He  is  the  best-equipped  man  in  regard  to 
the  Philippines  who  could  have  been  select- 
ed  to  give  in  perfect  form  the  essentials  of 
information.  It  was  his  idea  that  the  Fili- 
pinos should  receive  all  the  consideration 
consistent  with  their  submission  to  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States— not  abject  subordi- 
nation, but  decorous  consent  to  the  inevita- 
ble. He  favored  the  curteous  treatment  of 
the  commissioner  sent  by  Aguinaldo  to 
Washington  and  Paris,  and  in  this  he  co- 
operated with  Admiral  Dewey.  The  first 
question  was  whether  the  deputation  the 
insurgent  leader  wished  to  send  to  see  the 
President  and  the  Peace  Commissioners  at 
Paris  should  be  permitted  to  go  on  the 
transport  "  China  "  to  Hong  Kong.  General 
Merritt  had  the  order  to  utter,  and  after 
consulting  Admiral  Dewey  his  decision  was 
favorable.    The  deputation  was  to  instruct 


Sefior  Agoncillo  and  carry  to  him  his  com- 
mission from  the  Filipino  Government 
When  Agoncillo  came  aboard  at  Bong  Kong 

lie  was  seen  to  i»c  ;i  slightly  Larger  man  than 
Aguinaldo  and  surprisingly  like  him.  This 
being  remarked,  a   veteran  observer  en  the 

coast  of  Asia  said  "One  fellow  looks  \ 
much  like  another  out  here.  II'  you  wen- 
better  acquainted  with  the  two  you  would 
note  that  the  resemblance  is  not  so  startling 
as  you  now  think."  Genera]  Greene  diplo 
niatieally  gave  Agoncillo  and  his  secretary, 
Lope/,  places  of  distinction  at  the  table. 
The  Philippine  diplomats  were  well  sup- 
plied with  wine  and  cigars  and  disposed  to 
be  liberal.  Agoncillo  was  very  industrious 
during  the  long  voyage,  and  gave  much  in- 
formation as  to  the  political  state  of  the 
islands.  He  is  by  profession  a  lawwer,  and 
is  said  to  be  highly  successful.  At  any  rate, 
he  wears  a  diamond  on  the  little  finger  of 
the  right  hand  that  will  help  him  home 
from  any  part  of  the  world  if  his  other  re- 
sources are  cut  off.  He  hoped,  and  Aguinal- 
do thought  it  a  most  reasonable  hope,  that 
the  President  would  recommend  the  Amer- 
ican Commissioners  to  the  Paris  Conference 
to  give  the  Philippine  Commissioner  a  seat 
at  the  Council  table;  and  there  was  disap- 
pointment when  the  impossibility  of  such 
an  arrangement  was  announced  on  the  high- 
est authority.  Agoncillo,  though  he  wore  a 
sparkler  on  his  hand,  was  simply  dressed 
and  of  modest  demeanor.  He  seemed  for  an 
hour  or  two  after  the  landing  at  San  Fran- 
cisco to  be  bothered  by  the  manifestations 
of  American  energy  that  could  not  escape 
his  attention;  and  he  and  his  secretary 
looked  at  each  other  curiously,  exchanging 
glances  that  expressed  surprise  that  there 
were  no  words  or  gestures  to  construe  at  the 
rush  of  the  monstrous  ferry-boat  with  a 
multitude  of  passengers,  and  the  sleeping 
car  with  its  appointments,  its  brilliant  light, 
ice  water  and  smoking  room,  the  dining 
car  and  all  the  modern  methods  in  crossing 
continents,  with  some  comforts  not  under- 
stood in  Polynesia  or  Mongolia.  The  Fili- 
pinos wrere  the  earliest,  most  assiduous  and 
laborious  of  the  passengers  scrubbing  them- 
selves in  the  morning,  and  as  the  train 
swept  on  its  way  day  after  day  and  the 
country  wTas  unrolled  before  them  from  the 
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orange  orchards  through  the  deserts  and  the 

cornfields.  1  lie  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  ids 
companion  became  high  spirited  and  almost; 
hilarious.    They  bad  picked  np  some  notions 
about  America  that  pleased  them.    Agoncillo 
was  for  a  second  or  two  disturbed  when,  as 
he  stepped  out  of  the  car  in  the  Chicago  de- 
pot, an  artist  with   pad  and  pencil  picked 
him  out  and  sketched  him  on  the  spot;  but 
the   diplomat   concluded   the  right   line   for 
him  to  take  was  to  smile,  as  if  he  had  been 
sketched  several  thousand  times.    It  will  in- 
terest many  to  know  that  he  denied  with 
vociferation  that  the  members  of  the  Kata- 
poona  Society —the  Blood  League  of  the  Fili- 
pino   Tagalos— wrote    their    names    in    the 
books  of  the  order  in  their  own  blood,  and 
drank  blood  when  they  swore  to  kill  all  the 
Spaniards  who  did  not  go  home.    Agoncillo 
declared  that  the  bloody  boys,  sworn  to  exe- 
cute awful  vengeance,  were  rather  a  mod- 
erate lot  of  patriots,  who  neither  wrote  with 
blood  nor  tasted   it.    It  was  reported  that 
Aguinaldo  held  the  opinion  that  the  Span- 
iards   would   have    Filipinos    summoned    to 
Paris  to  plead  for  the  continuance  of  Span- 
ish rule  in  the  islands,  and  that  the  chance 
of   Agoncillo   would   be   in   his   confronting 
the   prospective   traitors.      Nothing    of    the 
kind  has  happened. 

The  Hotel  Oriental  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  of  the  first  class,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  class  in  Manila,  though 
there  are  others,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  apearance  of  better  days  and  new 
scenes  of  splendor,  it  was  plain  that  the  es- 
tablishment was  in  a  state  of  disorganiza- 
tion. American  officers  crowded  in  this 
hotel  at  first,  but  betook  themselves  to  pal- 
aces or  palatial  apartments  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  found.  The  dining  room  of  the 
hotel  offered  each  day  for  the  week  I 
spent  there  a  drama  in  pantomime.  The 
Spanish  officers  who  were  in  funds,  with 
their  wives  and  children  occupied  tables 
at  one  end  of  the  spacious  room,  and  the 
Americans  at  the  other  end.  There  was  no 
intercourse  between  the  north  and  the  south 
of  tlie  dining  hall.  The  Spaniards  were 
grave,  but  not  mournful,  and  all  seemed  to 
have  hearty  appetites. 

The  oranges  of  the  country  are,  when  ripe, 
green  as  green  apples,  but  sweet  and  whole- 


some.   The   bananas  are  like   ladies'   angers 
in  proportions,  but.  rellshable— always  good. 
The  chicot  is  a  round,  brown  fruit,  with  a 
tliin  rind  and  intensely  sweet,  as  sugar  mois- 
tened   with    a.    little    peach    and    honey.       It 
looks  like  a   potato  or  pear,  and  1ast.es  as  if" 
it  might  have  been  an  apple  that  had  rip- 
ened in   Paradise.    The  Spaniards  made  eat- 
ing a  serious  and  unembarrassed  business. 
They  knew  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
country  and  what  food  they  wanted.    Amer- 
icans who  knew  not   Spanish  accepted  the 
courses  as  they  came,  and  with  pathos  and 
vigor  called  for  more  and  more  ice  (hielo). 
At  first  the   Spaniards   ate  their   meals   in 
their  rooms,   warned  by   the  landlord  that 
the  Americans   were  aggressive  and  liable 
to  provoke  trouble.    This  false  alarm  passed 
away,  and  the  American  officers  could  be- 
hold Spanish  beauty  afar.    Two  tall  ladies, 
wives  of  Spaniards,  one  a  brunette  and  the 
other  a  blond,  sat  at  one  table,  as  if  to  in- 
vite comparisons   of  the  two ,  styles.    Both 
were  splendid  in  form  and  face,  and  charm- 
ingly dressed  in  black,  but  their  fans,  that 
are  sometimes  talkative,   said  not  a  word, 
but  beat  monotonously  and  mournfully  slow. 
One  could  hardly  find  that  any  Spanish  lady 
there  was  admired  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room    for    herself    alone    and    her    gift    of 
beauty.       There  was  no   telegraph  or  tele- 
phone—nothing but  telepathy;  and  there  was 
an  invisible,  but  none  the  less  real,  magnetic 
coolness   that  ran   through   the   room.    The 
American    soldiers    were    distinguished    by 
their    stature    and    bearing,    conscious    con- 
querors, but  not  obtrusive  in  self-assertion. 
As  they  were  reviewed  in  the  evening  there 
were   present    great   and    deeply    interested 
crowds,  the  flag  floated  serenely,  and  the  mu- 
sic had  a  sound  of  grandeur  and  of  triumph. 
The  national  airs  took  on  a  new  tone,  with 
brighter  colors  and  broader  spaces  for  the 
echoes   to   ring   around.    But   many   of   the 
boys  felt  that  the  fun  was  over,  and  they 
would   rather   be   in   the   North   Temperate 
Zone,  where  the  ozone  made  the  blood  red 
and    the   eye   bright   and    heels    light;    and 
as  for  eternal  Summer,  they  would  prefer 
the    old    procession    of    the    seasons    where 
the  North  star  is  high  in  the  sky  and  the 
Dipper  does  not  dip  in  the  sea;  where  there 
is  a  glint  of  frost  on  the  grass  in  October, 
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and  the  forests  flame  with  billows  <>i  beauty 
that  are  not  in  the  tropics,  save  in  the  terns 
and  the  clouds.  The  boys  were  disappoint- 
ed because  the  war  was  over  and  they  could 
find  no  atmosphere  of  glory  in  garrisoning 
a  city.  One  great  sorrow  was  that  the  letters 
and  papers  from  home  were  so  long  in  com- 
ing that  they  seemed  not  to  come.  The 
post-otlice  works  more  smoothly  now.  The 
ships  that  carry  the  mails  go  and  come  with 
greater  frequency  and  regularity.  The 
world  is  not  as  big  as  it  was  when  first  the 
boys  crossed  the  mysterious  meridian  where 
days  are  lost  and  gained,  and  there  is  a  dis- 
pute which  is  the  East  and  which  the  West. 
We  cross  the  Pacific  now,  building  the 
big  ships  to  do  it,  in  the  same  number  of 
days  that  were  required  to  traverse  the  At- 
lantic when  first  the  smoky  steamers  re- 
placed the  white  winged  clippers  as  the 
greyhounds  or  the  sea.  We  circumnavigate 
the  globe  in  less  time  than  Frank1  in,  Jeffer- 
son, Monroe  and  Lafayette  zigzagged  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  Philippines  are  not  half 
as  far  from  our  shores  as  were  those  islands 
between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Carib- 
bean Sea— around  which  the  navies  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  Spain,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  fought  for  dominion— from  the  cap- 
itals of  the  contending  countries,  when  Eng- 
land laid  the  foundations  of  her  potentiality 


on  the  deep,  the  marvel  of  the  present  gen 
eration. 

Major  (Jen.  E.  L.  otis,   tin,'  Captain-Gen- 
eral of  our  possessions   in   the  South   Set 
the  archipelago  extending  through  a  space 

north  and  south  equal  to  the  distance  of 
England  from  Sicily,  and  wide  as  New  Eng 
land  is  a  New  York  soldier,  best  known  in 
times  of  peace  for  his  legal  knowledge  and 
judgment,  lending  dignity  and  authority  to 
court-martial  proceedings,  lie  was  a  gal- 
lant young  officer,  engaged  on  Grant's  left 
wing  during  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  and, 
standing  on  the  breastwork  on  the  Weldon 
road,  fearlessly  watching  a  threatening 
movement  of  the  enemy,  was  shot  in  the 
nose  half  an  inch  above  the  tip,  the  ball 
passing  under  the  right  eye  and  cheek  bone, 
raking  through,  coming  out  under  the  ear. 
His  recovery  was  a  marvel,  and  his  dread- 
ful wound  has  but  slightly  scarred  his  face. 
He  is  a  painstaker,  most  laborious  and  eager 
for  work,  will  have  everything  in  absolute 
order,  insists  upon  the  accuracy  of  requisi- 
tions, looks  after  the  details,  will  know  all 
about  everything,  with  the  one  military 
fault  of  taking  too  much  into  his  own  hands 
—a  weakness  always  forgiven  when,  as  now, 
the  business  of  headquarters  is  up  to  date 
and  responds  with  precision  to  regulations. 

New  York  City. 


THE  SPANISH  PEACE  COMMISSIONERS. 


BY    THEODORE    STANTON. 


Sixce  the  beginning  of  October,  a  body  of 
distinguished  men,  five  Americans  and  five 
Spaniards,  has  been  holding  meetings  in  one 
of  the  spacious  drawing  rooms  of  the  pala- 
tial Foreign  Office  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  in- 
dulging in  dextrous  intellectual  fencing,  the 
presentation  of  carefully-worded  documents, 
and  in  earnest,  curteous  discussions,  whose 
result  is  to  be  the  ending  of  the  Colonial 
power  of  one  of  the  oldest  nations  of  Europe 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Colonial  regime 
for  one  of  the  youngest  countries  of  the 
New  World.  The  Commission  that  has 
drawn  up  the  treaty  which  is  to  give  the 
sanction  of  law  to  these  radical  changes  in- 


terests us  not  only  on  account  of  these  acts. 
but  because  of  the  personality  of  its  mem- 
bers. Of  the  American  Commissioners  I 
need  say  nothing  here.  They  are  already 
well  known  to  the  American  public.  But 
such  is  not  the  case  with  the  Spanish  Com- 
missioners, and  to  them  I  will  confine  my 
attention. 

Seiior  Don  Eugenio  Montero  Rios,  Presi 
dent  of  the  Spanish  Commission,  is  sprung 
from  a  poor  family,  but  has  become  a  rich 
man  through  his  own  industry.  Like  all 
public  men,  Senor  Rios  has  many  enemies 
and  friends.  One  of  the  former  thus  speaks 
of  him  in  an  unpublished  letter:    "Thanks 
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to  the  protection  of  a  bishop  whom  he  ;s 
said  to  have  afterward  persecuted,  he  wns 
enabled  to  enter  the  seminary  a1  Santiago, 
Spain.  His  political  career  began  under  the 
guidance  of  Kuiz  Zorrilla.  Be  was  at  first  a 
monarchist,  Later  a  republican  and  is  to-day 
a  monarchist  again.  He  has  been  constant 
only  in  Ingratitude." 

From  a  more  friendly  pen  comes  this 
sketch:  "  Kfos  has  been  a  prominent  figure 
in  Spanish  politics  for  the  last  thirty  years 
or  more,  having  been  conspicuous  during 
the  revolution  of  3808.  He  is  what  the 
Spaniards  call  utt  liberal  democrata,  which 
might  be  put  into  English  as  'almost  a  rad- 
ical.' He  lias  as  many  enemies  as  friends, 
I  Mil  is  clever  enough  to  glide  through  every 
difficulty  with  much  tact,  always  keeping  in 
mind  that  it  takes  two  to  quarrel.  He  has 
often  been  accused  of  nepotism.  He  has 
served  the  present  monarchy  with  great 
cleverness.  An  able  lawyer— this  was  the 
chief  reason  why  he  was  sent  to  Paris — his 
legal  practice  brings  him  in  a  large  income, 
so  that  he  has  very  generously  refused  to 
accept  any  emoluments,  beyond  actual  ex- 
penses, during  the  present  mission.  In  his 
old  age,  Seiior  Rios  has  become  a  zealous 
Catholic." 

A  few  words  about  his  personal  character- 
istics. Seiior  Rios  is  about  the  same  hight 
as  the  President  of  the  American  Com- 
mission, Judge  Day,  and,  like  him,  is  slight 
of  figure,  with  the  stooping  shoulders  and 
the  sallow  complexion  of  the  student.  He 
is,  however,  old  enough  to  be  the  father  of 
his  American  colleague,  and  is  a  typical 
Spaniard  of  the  old  school— calm,  dignified, 
thoughtful.  His  hair  and  beard,  which  is 
full  and  rather  closely  trimmed,  are  thick 
and  grayish  white.  His  nose  is  long  and 
straight,  his  eyes  dark  and  meditative  and 
are  surmounted  by  a  high  forehead.  His 
movements,  while  walking,  are  slow,  and 
being  peculiarly  sensitive  to  cold  he  usually 
carries  one  hand  outspread  near  his  throat, 
as  though  to  protect  himself  against  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather.  He  seldom 
smiles,  though  when  addressing  the  Amer- 
icans, who  sit  opposite  him  at  the  long  table 
around  which  the  conferences  are  held,  his 
eyes  brighten  up  and  seem  to  give  evidence 
of   the   smoldering   fire   within.     His   voice 


is  low  ami  well  modulated.  His  Bpeech,  un- 
like that  of  most  of  his  countrymen,  is  slow. 
save  in  moments  of  excitement.    His  words 

are  well  chdsen.  lie  gesticulates  only  with 
the  rlghl  hand,  his  left  usually  holding  the 
ever-present  cigaret.  He  is  not  an  orator. 
though  the  graceful  waves  of  the  hand  with 
which  his  periods  are  accentuated  give  a 
touch  of  eloquence  to  what  he  says.  His 
mind  is  a  storehouse  of  diplomatic  history, 
and  he  always  Impresses  one  as  being  an 
erudite,  sagacious  and  profound  lawyer.  No 
question  comes  up,  however  suddenly,  that 
he  is  unprepared  to  argue  upon.  He  is 
strong  in  plausibility  and  sophistry.  In 
mental  make  up  Rfos  unquestionably  towers 
above  his  colleagues,  who  look  to  him  for 
guidance  and  support.  In  a  word,  says  an 
observer  who  knows  him  well,  "  Sefior  Rfos 
is  a  quiet,  affable  and  modest  gentleman, 
who  inspires  respect  and  deserves  the  title 
given  him  by  his  fellow-countrymen— '  King 
of  Galicia,'  of  which  province  he  is  a 
native." 

Seiior  Jose  de  Garnica,  member  of  the 
Cortes  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is 
the  friend  and  protege  of  Rios,  "  his  shad- 
ow," as  some  express  it.  He  has  also  been 
Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
leading  Spanish  political  economists  and  in- 
ternational lawyers.  He  is  a  most  perfect 
gentleman,  extremely  curteous  and  modest 
and  very  popular  in  Parliamentary  and  ju- 
dicial circles.  He  is,  perhaps,  fifty-four 
years  of  age,  with  a  handsome,  intelligent 
face.  He  is  an  exceedingly  large  man,  being 
nearly  six  feet  in  hight  and  weighing  prob- 
ably over  two  hundred  pounds.  His  com- 
plexion is  dark,  resembling  more  than  any 
of  his  companions  that  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican type.  His  hair,  mustacne  and  eyes  are 
black,  his  features  regular  and  his  forehead 
broad  and  high.  His  voice  is  low  and  he 
expresses  himself  with  a  deliberation  un- 
common among  those  who  use  a  language 
which  lends  itself  to  such  rapid  delivery  as 
the  Spanish.  Of  his  ability  as  an  orator  I 
can  say  nothing,  since  all  the  oral  discus- 
sions in  the  Joint  Commission  are  usually 
conducted  through  the  medium  of  the  two 
Presidents. 

Seiior   Pmenaventura    Abarzuza    is   a  club 
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man  and  well  known  in  Madrid  drawing 
rooms,  lit-  is  gallant,  always  well  dressed, 
speaks  and  writes  several  foreign  Languages, 
being  especially  conversant  with  English 
and  French,  and  has  traveled  widely.  His 
figure  is  as  familiar  to  society  circles  of 
Paris,  London,  and  Biarritz,  the  fashionable 
sea  shore  resort  of  southern  Prance,  as  to 
the  frequenters  of  Madrid's  "  best  sots."  Ho 
was  ambassador  to  Paris  during  Castolar's 
slim!  lived  Republic  in  IST.'i,  and  remained  a 
republican  till  181)4,  when,  with  other  friends 
of  Castelar,  he  joined  the  dynastic  liberal 
party  under  Sagasta 

Senor  Abarzuza  became  Minister  of  the 
Colonies  at  the  eml  of  1894,  and  drew  up  the 
Cuban  reform  bill,  which  was  voted  too  late 

alter  the  last  insurrection  had  broken  out. 
He  was  put  on  the  Pat-is  Commission,  be- 
cause of  his  knowledge  of  Colonial  affairs 
and  of  his  conciliatory  disposition.  "But  a 
superstitious  old  Madrid  lady,"  a  Spanish 
friend  writes  me,  "  remarked  to  me  that  he 
was  sent  to  Paris  on  account  of  his  Chris- 
tian name,   which  means  'good  luck'!" 

Senor  Abarzuza  is,  perhaps,  a  little  over 
fifty,  of  a  pleasing  presence  and  attractive 
manners,  with  hair  and  beard,  which  he 
wears  full,  plentifully  streaked  with  gray, 
and  with  large  expressive  eyes.  I  believe 
he  was  born  in  Cuba.  He  is  said  to  be  an 
eloquent  orator. 

Senor  Wenceslao  Ramirez  de  Villaurrutia 
is  the  grandson  of  Don  Wenceslao  de  Vil- 
laurrutia, who  was  a  prominent  Spanish 
official  in  Cuba  as  far  back  as  the  year  1816, 
and  who  was  a  cultured  and  traveled  gen- 
tleman. To  his  efforts  was  due  the  building 
of  the  first  steam  railway  on  the  island  long 
before  the  initial  rail  was  laid  in  Spain.  He 
also  established  the  first  private  gallery  of 
paintings  in  Spain's  insular  possession,  and 
made  his  home  the  center  of  refined  hos- 
pitality. The  grandson  has  inherited  the 
refined  tastes  and  the  polish  of  the  grand- 
father. He  is  about  forty-six  years  old.  of 
slender  figure,  erect  carriage  and  is  active 
and  energetic  in  all  his  movements.  An  in- 
timate friend  of  Sagasta,  he  has  his  entre 
into  the  very  center  of  ministerial  circles  in 
Madrid.  A  diplomat  by  profession,  Senor  de 
Villaurrutia  has  occupied  posts  in  various 
capitals  and   is  very  widely  known  in  Paris. 


Pike  Abarzuza,  he  is  quite  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  might  as  easily  be  taken  lor  a 
Frenchman  as  a  Spaniard,  having  adopted 
many  ways  and  ideas  that  are  not  at  all 
Spanish.     He  is  at    present   Minister  to    Bel 

gium. 

Gen.    Rafael    Cerero,     who    was    s«-l<'<t»<l 
by  Sagasta   to  represent   at   the  conference 
the  Spanish  Army,  as  it    were,    with  a.  vi<-w 
to   prevent  military   men    from   objecting   to 
the  inevitable  results  of  the  negotiations,  is 
an  officer  of  Royal  Engineers.     IPs  scientific 
ability  is  held  in  such  high  esteem   that   the 
Government  chose  him,  when  the  arrival  oi 
the    American    fleet    was    expected    on    the 
Spanish  coast  last  July,  to  put  in  order  the 
seaboard  defenses  of  Spain.     He  performed 
his  difficult  task  in  a  manner  to  receive  the 
approbation  of  all  military  men.      General 
Cerero    is    thoroughly    acquainted    with    the? 
Philippines.      He  is  a  great  reader,  and  is 
often    seen   in   the   book   shops   of   Madrid, 
where  he  purchases  chiefly  professional  and 
scientific  works. 

General  Cerero  is  a  small  man,  not  over 
five  feet  six  or  seven  inches  tall,  and  prob- 
ably weighs  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds.  He  is,  perhaps,  seventy 
years  old,  has  a  head  of  bushy  white  hair 
and  a  full  beard,  which  he  keeps  carefully 
trimmed.  He  has  a  smiling  countenance 
and  a  laughing  eye,  discernible  through  the 
gold-bowed  spectacles  he  habitually  wears, 
and  would  be  taken  by  any  one  acquaint- 
ed with  his  history  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
leisure  wdio  had  never  experienced  any  of 
the  bitterness  of  life,  but  who  had  seen  only 
its  happy  side.  He  is  an  inveterate  cigaret 
smoker  and  loves  to  watch  the  geometrical 
figures  which  the  smoke  forms  as  it  issues 
from  his  lips  or  nostrils.  Despite  his  years, 
he  is  full  of  activity.  He  knows  several 
languages,  and  among  them  English,  which, 
however,  he  does  not  speak  with  much  ease 
or  correctness.  In  a  word,  General  Cerero 
is  a  pleasing  man  in  many  ways,  and  would 
always  be  a  welcome  addition  to  any  circle 
where  good  fellowship  abounds. 

Such,     briefly     described,     are     the     mosl 
salient  features,  political,  physical,  intellec- 
tual and  social,  of  the  Spanish  Peace  Com 
mission  that  Sagasta    had   so   much  trouble 
to  bring  together,   and   that   has   performed 
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the  ungrateful  task  of  patching  up  an  under-  thai  these  cultured  Spanish  gentlemen  de- 
standing  with  a  young  and  victorious  nation  served  a  better  mission  than  tins  which 
filled  with  a  sense  of  its  new  powers  and  they  have  been  called  upon  to  OIL 

possibilities.     One   is  almost   tempted    to   say  Paris  F» 


THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  TROUBLES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

BY    THE     REV.     A.     J.     m'kELWAY, 
Editor  of  "  The  North  Carolina  Presbyterian." 


Tuk  primary  cause  of  the  alienation  of 
the  two  races  was  the  bestowal  of  unlimited 
suffrage  upon  the  freedmen,  under  the  Fed- 
eral control  of  the  States  in  Reconstruction 
days.  It  was  impressed  upon  the  negro  at 
the  beginning-,  and  the  impression  has  never 
been  lost,  that  it  was  his  duty  as  well  as  his 
safety  to  vote  with  the  party  that  was  in 
poAver  at  the  time  when  the  suffrage  was 
bestowed.  In  the  South  the  Republican 
party  had  control  of  the  State  Governments 
as  well  as  the  National.  With  the  unani- 
mous negro  vote  it  was  able  to  keep  in  pos- 
session during  the  era  of  carpet-bag  rule. 
The  disgrace  of  that  regime  cannot  wholly 
be  excused  by  the  ignorance  of  Republican- 
ism at  the  North  as  to  its  real  character.  In 
North  Carolina  the  public  money  was  squan- 
dered, a  public  debt  heaped  up,  State  institu- 
tions ruined  and  the  administration  of  justice 
made  a  farce.  The  negro  wTas  held  responsible 
in  part  for  this  condition,  though  even  then 
regarded  as  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning. In  1876,  under  the  lead  of  the  late 
Senator  Vance,  then  candidate  for  Governor, 
the  State  was  rescued  from  the  carpet  bag- 
gers, and  for  twenty  years  remained  under 
the  control  of  the  Democratic  party.  There 
is  in  North  Carolina  a  white  majority.  In 
the  western  counties,  where  the  negro  vote 
is  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  a  factor  in  the 
elections,  there  is  a  large  Republican  vote, 
this  being  the  home  of  the  Union  men  of 
North  Carolina,  and  corresponding  some- 
what to  West  Virginia  in  political  affilia- 
tions. But  in  the  mountain  districts  the  pop- 
lation  is  much  thinner  than  in  the  central 
and  eastern  counties.  As  you  go  from  the 
west  to  the  east  the  negro  minority  changes 
to  a  majority.  In  Craven  County,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  2,800  negro  voters  out  of 


4,300.  The  Republicanism  of  the  cast  is 
disreputable  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
west.  Almost  invariably  Northern  settlers 
in  the  cast,  who  were  Republicans  at  home, 
have  made  the  compromise  of  voting  the 
National  Republican  ticket  and  the  Demo 
cratic  local  and  State  tickets.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  the  South  the  local 
ticket  is  regarded  as  of  more  immediate  con- 
sequence to  the  voters.  We  prefer  a  negro 
Congressman  representing  us  to  a  negro 
magistrate  trying  our  petty  cases.  In  New 
Berne,  Craven  County,  only  three  white 
men  voted  the  Republican  ticket  in  the  last 
election. 

Now,  with  the  State  Government  in  the 
hands  of  the  Democrats  the  ever-recurring 
problem  was  how  to  give  white  government 
to  our  eastern  counties  and  cities  where  the 
negroes  were  in  the  majority,  without  sac- 
rificing the  home-rule  principle. 

In  the  city  of  Wilmington  it  has  been 
found,  upon  investigation,  that  the  negroes 
own  5  per  ce  t.  of  the  property  and  pay  5 
per  cent,  of  the  taxes.  For  country  districts 
that  is  probably  too  high  an  estimate,  but 
we  will  take  that  as  the  average.  The  prob- 
lem, in  other  words,  was  how  to  give  the 
control  of  city  and  county  affairs  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  owned  95  per  cent,  of 
the  property  when  those  who  owned  5  per 
cent,  were  a  numerical  majority.  The  Dem- 
ocratic system  of  county  government  gave 
to  the  Legislature  the  right  of  appointing 
magistrates,  their  names  being  suggested  by 
the  white  people  of  the  county,  and  these 
magistrates  elected  the  County  Commis- 
sioners. Special  laws  were  enacted  for  cities 
where  there  was  a  negro  majority.  The  ne- 
groes generally  lived  in  one  quarter  of  the 
town,    and,    their   houses    being   small    and 
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close  together,  it  was  geographically  Bmaller 
than  the  other  part,  and  it  was  easy  to  run 
ward   lines   so   as   to   put   the   negroes   into 
one  or  two  wards  and  the  white  people  into 
three  or  four,  and  then  the  Mayor  and  the 
city  officers  would  be  elected  by  the  major- 
ity  of   the   Board   of   the   ward    Aldermen. 
Where   the   white   people  were   in   the   ma- 
jority  all   the   negroes   would   be   kept  out 
of  the   Board   of   Aldermen   by   the   simple 
device  of  having  the  ward  primaries  nom- 
inate the  candidates  and  the  whole  people 
elect  them.    For  higher  offices  requiring  the 
popular  vote  a  majority  was  gained  by  a 
grouping  of  the  counties  with  regard  to  the 
majority   in  all.    Often,   however,   the  elec- 
tion was  won  by  political  manipulation  that 
can  only  be  condemned.    The  negro  leaders 
were  sometimes  bribed  to  split  their  party's 
vote.     The    registration    and    election    ma- 
chinery being  in  the  hands  of  the  party  in 
power,  fraud  was  frequently  resorted  to,  the 
result  being  that  the  class  of  politicians  in 
some  sections  distinctly  degenerated,  while 
the    public    conscience    was    too    often    de- 
bauched   into    toleration    and    acquiescence 
in  the  interests  not  only  of  good  government, 
but  the  only  government,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see. 

Governor  Russell  is  a  citizen  of  Wilming- 
ton and  a  fair  representative  of  the  eastern 
Republicans.  He  obtained  his  nomination 
by  the  most  open  and  shameless  bribery  of 
the  negroes  in  convention  and  was  elected 
by  negro  votes.  Under  his  dictation,  largely, 
the  cities  and  counties  of  the  east  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
population  that  owns  5  per  cent,  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  people  of  North  Carolina  are  law- 
abiding,  not  so  impulsive  as  the  South  Car- 
olinians and  more  conservative  even  than 
Virginians.  The  cities  of  the  east  are  peopled 
by  a  refined  and  intelligent  class.  The  Epis- 
copal Church  here  is  the  one  of  largest  in- 
fluence. In  the  country  there  is  a  sturdy 
farming  population  mostly  members  of  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  Churches,  though  al- 
most entirely  of  English  descent.  Middle 
Carolina  is  largely  peopled  by  Scotch  and 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  the  Scotch  hav- 
ing settled  here  after  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
and  the  Scotch-Irish  having  come  to  Is orth 
Carolina    from    Pennsylvania.     Fayetteville 


is     the     center     o,     the     Scotch     popula 
tion    and    Charlotte    and    Greensboro    of 

the    Scotch-Irish.     There      is    also    a    large 
German  Lutheran   population  around  Salis- 
bury.    Under    an     ordinary     administration 
of    a    Republican    Governor    there     would 
have   been    no   hint   of   trouble   or   violence. 
But  if  the  people  should  1»<-  aroused  by  g] 
partisanship,  or  by  the  local  administration 
of  ignorant,  incompetent  and  vicious  office- 
holders,  the  government   relapses   into   an- 
archy, because  the  overwhelming  majority 
of    the    wealth,    intelligence,    capacity    and 
courage  of  the  State  is  arrayed  against  that 
government.    The   ballots   that   elected    the 
Governor  had  too  few  bullets  behind  them 
that   could   be   counted   on.       For   him   the 
"  power  of  the  sword  "  did  not  and  does  not 
exist.    It  is  impossible  for  him  to  call  upon 
the  military  to  enforce  the  laws,  because  in 
the  case  that  we  are  considering  the  mili- 
tary are  all  on  the  side  of  the  law  breakers, 
except   the   colored    companies   that   would 
not  be  allowed  to   leave   their  own   towns 
alive.    All   of   which   proves   that   the    ma- 
jority of  numbers  cannot  always  rule  when 
there  is  weight  also  +o  be  considered. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  remembered 
about  the  negro  character.  One  is  that  his 
race  instincts  are  very  strong  in  protecting 
his  fellows  against  punishment  for  crime. 
The  other  is  that  a  very  small  degree  of 
power  turns  his  head.  It  is  notorious  that  a 
negro  criminal  prefers  not  to  have  one  of 
his  race  in  the  jury  box  for  fear  of  his  se- 
verity as  a  judge,  while  he  would  rely  with 
perfect  confidence  upon  the  perjury  of  that 
same  juror  on  the  witness  stand.  The  negro 
is  still  a  child  in  many  respects,  and  exalta- 
tion to  office  renders  his  pride  and  insolence 
unbearable,  especially  where  there  is  any 
opportunity  to  exert  the  power  of  his  office 
in  dealing  with  white  people.  It  is  not 
prejudice  against  the  negro  as  such,  but  the 
knowledge  of  what  the  negro  is  in  office 
that  renders  negro  office-holding  so  obnox- 
ious to  Southern  people.  Moreover,  the  offices 
of  a  few  have  an  effect  upon  the  many 
to  render  them  abusive,  insulting  and  of- 
fensive in  every  way.  Every  housekeeper 
can  recognize  the  difference  of  demeanor  in 
the  servants  even,  after  a  national  election 
has    gone    Republican.      These    are    simple 
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truths  familiar  to  every  Southerner.  The 
Legislature  of  1897  enacted  such  legislation 
.-is  to  accomplish  the  following  results:  A 
physician  was  put  In  charge  of  -:;<>  Insane 
patients  who  had  Just  received  his  license 
and  had  had  no  experience.  Another  doctor 
was  put  in  charge  Of  the  female  insane  who 
had  to  leave  the  State  for  reasons  that  need 
not  be  printed.  The  same  scandal  was 
proved  in  the  management  of  the  peniten- 
tiary. A  negro  whom  Governor  Russell  had 
prosecuted  for  perjury  was  put  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Blind  Asylum.  Except 
for  awkwardly  made  laws  that  were  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  most  of  the  State 
institutions  would  have  been  wrecked,  as" 
they  were  under  the  carpet-bag  regime. 

The  city  of  Greenville,  having  a  white  ma- 
jority, was  gerrymandered  so  as  to  elect 
four  negro  and  two  white  aldermen.  I  be- 
lieve the  figures  showed  that  the  four  pajd 
less  than  five  dollars  in  taxes:  Thirty-one 
negro  magistrates  were  elected  in  Edge- 
combe County,  16  in  Bertie,  27  in  Craven 
and  29  in  Halifax.  In  Craven  the  Register 
of  Deeds,  the  Coroner,  the  Treasurer  and 
one  County  Commissioner,  with  three  Dep- 
uty Sheriffs  nominated  by  the  Republicans, 
were  negroes.  There  were  some  three  hun- 
dred negro  magistrates  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties, and  several  hundred  school  committee- 
men having  the  oversight  of  white  schools. 
Some  of  the  unfortunates  in  the  county 
poorhouses  wrere  under  the  care  of  negro  in- 
competents. There  were  scores  of  negro 
constables. 

The  city  of  Wilmington  is  the  largest  in 
North  Carolina,  of  about  27,000  population, 
and  is  the  chief  seaport  between  Norfolk  and 
Charleston.  It  is  an  old  city  of  colonial 
days,  and  is  noted  for  the  refinement  and 
culture  of  its  people.  The  Legislature  of 
1897  passed,  at  Governor  Russell's  wish  and 
over  the  protest  of  the  western  Republicans, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  city.  If 
there  had  been  any  condition  of  bad  or  in- 
efficient government  there  might  have  been 
some  excuse  for  this  action.  But  the  city 
wras  admirably  governed  by  those  who  wTere 
most  interested  in  her  growth  and  welfare. 
Here  is  the  law  that  is  responsible  for  the 
bloodshed  recently  in  Wilmington: 

"  Be  it  enacted  that  there  shall  be  elected  by 


the  qualified  voters  of  each  ward  one  Alderman 
only,  and  there  shall  Ik-  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
c-rroi'  one  Alderman  for  each  ward,  and  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  thus  constituted  shall  eleel 
a  May 01  according  to  laws  declared  to  be  in 
force  by  this  act ." 

It.  will  be  readily  seen  that,  combining 
with  those  elected  from  the  negro  wards, 
it  was  easy  for  the  appointees  of  the 
Governor  to  eled  the  Mayor  and  appoint 
the  other  city  officers. 

Before  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  was 
settled  in  the  courts  there  were  three  may 
ors  and  two  boards  of  aldermen  claiming 
authority.  When  the  new  board  took  pos- 
session there  were  found  to  be  three  alder 
men,  fourteen  policemen,  seventeen  officers 
in  the  fire  department,  four  deputy  sheriff's 
and  forty  negro  magistrates  besides  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds.  It  is  probable  that  not 
one  of  these  was  qualified  to  fill  his  office. 
Associated  with  them  were  white  leaders, 
owing  everything  to  the  negro  vote,  headed 
by  an  ex-bummer  from  Sherman's  army. 

The  new  government  soon  found  itself  to 
be  incapable  of  governing.  It  could  not  con- 
trol its  own.  Lawlessness  reigned  because 
the  intelligence,  the  courage,  the  property 
and  the  character  of  the  city  had  been  defied 
in  the  appointment  of  that  government.  The 
homes  of  the  people  were  at  the  mercy  of 
thieves  and  burglars  and  incendiaries,  and 
the  police  were  either  absolutely  incapable 
of  preventing  crime,  or  connived  at  it.  White 
women  were  insulted  on  the  streets  in  broad 
daylight  by  negro  men,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  slapped  in  the  face  by  negro 
women  on  no  provocation. 

A  negro  editor  publicly  charged  to  the 
white  women  of  the  South  equal  blame  for 
that  unspeakable  crime  which  has  resulted 
in  the  death  of  the  hapless  victim  often  and 
in  disgrace  worse  than  death  always.  So 
the  white  people  began  to  arm  themselves 
for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  their 
property  and  the  honor  and  safety  of  their 
wives  and  daughters.  And  their  patience 
and  self-restraint  has  no  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  popular  government.  There  was  no 
power  in  Wilmington  to  enforce  the  laws. 
On  Saturday  before  the  election  the  negroes 
crowded  the  city  streets,  a  riotous  mob,  and 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  practically  abdi- 
cated their  authority. 
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Willi  1  lie  whiles  and  negroes  both  armed 
there  was  daily  danger  of  conflict,  and  the 

tension   grew    more   severe    as   election    day 
approached   and  the   whites  had  to  consider 
the  prospect,  of  two  more  years  of  such  an- 
archy, with  even  more  Incompetent  officials 
to  be  elected.    The  Democrats  had  nominal 
ed  two  men  for  the  Legislature  who  were 
pledged  to  the  impeachment  of  the  Governor 
at    the   ll|,s<   opportunity.     So   serious  did   the 
situation   become  that    the  Governor  offered 
to  use  his  influence  to  withdraw  the  local 
ticket  if  more  representative1  men  could  be 
nominated   on   the   Democratic   ticket.    This 
compromise   was  effected   and  the  Republi- 
can party   made  no  local   nominations.    But 
the  good  effect  of  this  was  dissipated  by  the 
determination   of   the   negroes   to   run   their 
own  ticket  independently  of  the  Republican 
authorities.    The  election  passed  off  quietly, 
however.       On  Wednesday  night  after  the 
election  a  negro  wantonly  fired  into  a  street 
car,  and  then  deliberately  emptied  his  pis- 
tol at  the  conductor,   running  immediately 
to  the  negro  quarters,   where  he  was  per- 
fectly, safe  from  discovery.    It  may  be  in- 
terjected that  the  negroes  had  a  standing 
grudge  against  the  car  conductors  because 
they  did  not  help  the  negro  women  on  and 
off  the  cars  as  they  did  the  white. 

On  the  same  day  a  thousand  white  citizens 
met  at  the  call  of  one  of  their  number  and 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  beginning: 

'•  Believing-  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  contemplated  a  government  to  be  carried 
on  by  an  enlightened  people,  we,  the  undersigned 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Wilmington,  do  hereby 
declare  that  we  will  no  longer  be  ruled  and 
will  never  again  be  ruled  by  men  of  African 
origin.  Our  eyes  are  open  to  the  fact  that  we 
must  act  now  or  leave  our  descendants  to  a  fate 
too  gloomy  to  be  borne.  While  we  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  and  will  submit 
to  it  if  exerted,  we  would  not  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  purpose  of  60,000,000  of  our 
own  race  to  subject  us  permanently  to  a  fate 
to  which  no  Anglo-Saxon  has  ever  been  forced 
to  submit." 

The  significant  resolutions  were  those 
proposing  to  employ  white  labor  instead  of 
negro  (which  will  never  be  carried  out  now) ; 
suggesting  to  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Al- 
dermen to  resign;  banishing  the  negro  editor 
referred  to,  which  was  justifiable  in  the  in- 


terests  of  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  demand- 
ing that  the  printing  press  that  he  used  be 
Shipped    from    the    city.        A     commit  tec    of 

twenty-five  was  appointed  to  see  that  th< 

resolutions   were  carried   out    within   twenty 

four  hours. 

I  recognize  among  the  names  signed  1o 
this  declaration  those  of  Ave  of  the  elders 
and   the  pastor  of   the   First    Presbyterian 

Church,    together    with    scores   of    those    who 
are   prominent    in   the   business   and    profes 
sional  life  of  the  city.     The  resolution  as  to 
the  printing  press   was  a    mistake,    but    this 
committee  of  twenty-live  was  the  only  exist-. 
ing  authority  in  Wilmington,  and  every  con- 
sideration demanded  the  carrying  out  of  the 
resolutions.    At  the  appointed  hour,  nothing 
having  been  heard  from  the  negroes,  a  band 
of  determined  men  marched  to  the  printing 
office  and,   the  editor  having  escaped,   pro 
ceeded  to  demolish  the  office.    By  accident. 
say   those   who   are   entitled    to   belief,    the 
building  caught  fire.    The  same  men,   with 
the  assistance  of  the  fire  department,   put 
out  the  fire  before  it  had  injured  the  large 
negro  church  standing  close  by.   But  a  panic- 
seized  the  negroes.    They  were  more  to  be 
feared   for   their   cowardice   than    for   their 
courage.      Affidavits   declare   that   the   first 
shot  was  fired  by  a  negro,  striking  a  white 
man  in  the  arm.    A  volley  from  the  whites 
killed  three  negroes.    A   negro   running   by 
a  house,  fired  upon  a  young  man  in  the  ve- 
randa,   Mayo    by    name,    from    New    York. 
Shot  through  both  lungs,  he  dropped  upon 
his  knees  and  brought  down  two  attacking 
negroes.    As  the  result  of  several  such  con- 
flicts twenty  negroes  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed and  three  white  men  wounded.    The  ne- 
groes, who  had  been  threatening  war  to  the 
death  for  weeks,  poured  out  of  town  by  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  for  the  woods  and 
the  swamps.  In  the  meantime  the  Mayor  sum 
moned  his  Board  of  Aldermen;  the  citizens 
met  them  unarmed  but  resolute,  and  the  Al- 
dermen resigned  one  by  one.  nominating  and 
electing  their  successors  as  they  did  so.    The 
Aldermen   elected   Colonel   Waddell    Mayor. 
Authority  was  once  more  in  the  only  hands 
capable   of    wielding    it.-      lie    immediately 
marched  to  the  jail  with  twenty-five  rifle- 
men and   protected   five  of  the   negro   ring- 
leaders who  had  been  arrested  from  the  fury 
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of  the  mob.  Shortly  afterward  he  rescued 
a  white  adventurer  and  senl  bim  off  ou  the 
train.  He  issued  .-i  proclamation  calling  for 
the  disarmamenl  of  all  citizens,  white  and 
black,  Mini  appointing  special  deputies  for 
the  preservation  of  order.  Meanwhile  the 
helpless  Governor  could  only  authorize  the 
coming  of  the  troops  chal  were  already 
pouring  into  Wilmington  from  surrounding 
towns.  One  negro  was  shot  during  the 
night  for  attempting  to  pass  the  guard  after 
being  halted.  And  the  race  troubles  were 
over  and  the  lesson  has  been  learned  for  a 
generation  to  come. 
The   difference   between    the    old    govern- 


ment, and  the  new  is  thai  the  Qew  lias  tin- 
power  to  enforce  tin-  laws,  having  behind  it 
.•'11  the  forces  of  morality,  Intelligence,  cour- 
age, capacity  and  character  in  the  city, 
banded  together  by  all  that  makes  life  sweet 
and  home  dear. 

The  conflict  in  Wilmington  will  undoubt- 
edly crystallize  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
Pi  Striction  of  the  franchise;  to  those  qualified 
by  education  and  thrift  to  vote.  And  thus 
the  suffrage,  with  exceptions  that  will  put 
a  premium  upon  merit,  will  be  taken  from 
the  race  whose  ignorance,  venality  and  cow- 
ardice have  been  a  standing  temptation  in 
politics  to  fraud,  corruption  and  violence. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 


THE     ELECTION    TRAGEDY   AT    PHCENIX. 

BY    R.     R.     TOLBERT. 

[Mr.  Tolbert  is  a  cotton-planter  whose  residence  is  in  Greenwood  County.  S  C  ,  the  home  of  the  Tolbert 
family  for  several  generations.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  and  at  ihe  recent 
election  was  tha  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  district  which  includes  Greenwood  County  and  the 
town  of  Phoenix.  His  father,  who  was  attacked  by  the  rioters,  is  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Charleston.  One  of 
his  brothers  was  shot  at  the  polls  in  Phcenix  and  another  has  been  driven  from  the  State. — Eds  ] 


Twenty-five  years  ago  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  achieved  an  unenviable  prominence 
for  its  race  riots,  the  white  man  being  as 
usual  the  aggressor  and  the  black  man  the 
aggrieved.  The  only  whites  who  then 
shared  the  sufferings  of  the  negroes  be- 
longed to  the  carpet-bagger  class— men  who 
had  come  into  the  State  as  temporary  so- 
journers, wrorked  their  way  into  politics  and 
organized,  or  tried  to  organize,  the  negro 
vote  against  the  Bourbon  Democracy.  With- 
in three  wreeks  that  reign  of  terror  has  been 
revived,  with  my  kinsmen  and  myself  as  its 
most  conspicuous  victims,  although  my 
father  was  an  officer  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  my  grandfather  and  great-grand- 
father have  lived  on  the  same  soil  where  I 
have  expected  to  rear  my  children.  Our 
crime  consists,  not  in  entering  the  State  as 
strangers  and  usurping  its  political  control, 
but  in  venturing  to  have  partisan  ties  of 
our  own  and  to  uphold  the  right  of  all  citi- 
zens, white  or  black,  under  the  Constitution 
to  cast  a  free  vote  "and  to  have  it  counted. 
On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  November  8,  I 
was  a  well-to-do  cotton  planter,  with  2,800 
acres   of   lancj   under   cultivation,    a   happy 


home,  and,  so  far  as  I  was  awrare,  the  re- 
spect and  good  wTill  of  most  of  my  neighbors. 
On  the  night  of  Thursday,  November  10,  I 
was  a  refugee,  fleeing  from  my  native  State, 
fortunate  in  escaping  even  with  my  life, 
and  obliged  to  leave  my  wife  and  three  little 
children  to  the  merciful  care  of  friends,  who 
are  taking  great  risks  even  in  harboring 
these  innocent  persons. 

The  newspapers  have  given  the  country 
some  outline  of  the  events  which  brought 
this  change  about,  but  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case  the  whole  story  has  not  been  told 
in  print.  To  begin  it  properly  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  back  a  little.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee  I  had 
accomplished  the  reunion  of  all  factions  of 
the  party  which  had  been  warring  against 
each  other  for  years,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  Congressional  election  of  189S 
offered  a  fine  opportunity  for  making  that 
reunion  felt  by  bringing  out  the  full  Repub- 
lican vote  in  evn-y  district,  and  proving  to 
the  country  that  our  party  in  South  Caro- 
lina was  something  more  than  a  name.  I 
therefore  arranged  matters  in  each  of  the 
other  districts  to  insure  the  nomination  of 
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only  one  candidate,   but  to  have   that   one 
Dominated    with    every    observance   of    the 
rules  of  regularity;  and  I  took  the  field  my- 
self as  a  candidate  in  the  Third  District  to 
give  the  party  at  largo  an  object   lesson  in 
tactics.      To   this   end    1    arranged    to    have 
every  Republican  in  the  district,  regardless 
of  color  but  qualified  for  the  suffrage,  pre- 
sent himself  for  registration,  and,  whether 
registered  or  refused  registration,   to  come 
to  the  polls  on  election  day  and  tender  his 
ballot.    I  had  three  blanks  prepared  with  the 
form  of  an  affidavit  stating  that  the  affiant 
bad   offered   his  vote  under   such   and   such 
conditions,  in  compliance  with  law,  and  that 
it  had   been   rejected.     As  our  enemies  had 
beaped  restrictions  upon  the  suffrage  with  a 
view  of  shutting  out  what  they  termed  the 
ignorant   black    vote,    the   first   blank    form 
was  so  drawn  as  to  be  signed  in  autograph 
by  every  rejected  voter  who  could  both  read 
and  write,  the  second  so  as  to  be  signed  with  a 
cross  by  every  rejected  voter  who  could  read 
but   not  write,  and   the   third   so   as   to   be 
signed  by  every  rejected  voter  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write.     I  arranged  to  have 
these  affidavits  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  at 
each  precinct,  to  be  signed  by  the  rejected 
voters  in  the  presence  of  special  witnesses 
and  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  either 
sworn   to  on   the   spot   before  a   notary   or 
probated  by  the  witness  before  the  clerk  of 
the  County  Court.    I  had  no  expectation  that 
the    returning    officers    would    allow    me    to 
have    a    certificate    of    election,    no    matter 
whether  I  had  been  elected  ten  times  over  or 
not;  but  it  was  my  purpose  to  present  these 
affidavits  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  as  evidence  that  I 
had  been  elected,  or  would  have  been  elected 
if  the  qualified   voters   of  my  district  had 
been  permitted  to  exercise  their  rights. 

The  enemy  doubtless  got  wind  in  some 
way  of  what  was  afoot  and  prepared  to  de- 
feat my  plan  by  force;  for  on  the  evening 
before  election  day  my  cousin,  Mr.  R.  L. 
Henderson,  of  Phoenix,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Township  Committee,  received  a 
visit  from  J.  Milton  Gaines,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Committee  of  Greenwood  County, 
who  warned  him  to  keep  out  of  trouble,  as 
the  Democratic  managers  had  decided  that 
it   would   be   "better  to   kill   two   or   three 


white  men  now  and  settle  the  thing,  than  to 
let  the  niggers  vote  and  have  to  kill  a  whole 

lot  of  people  later."     At  the  lime  of  this  visit 
Mr.    Henderson's    mother    was   <lying    in    his 
house.     She    died    later    in    the   evening,    and 
my    brother,    Thomas    I\    Tolberl,    who    had 
come  over  to   Inquire  about    her  condition, 
volunteered    to    take     the     bereaved     man's 
place  at  the  polls  the  next  day,  Mr.  Hender- 
son being   the   friend   on   whom    1    had   de 
pended  for  getting  the  affidavits  of  rejected 
voters  at    Phoenix.    My  brother  went  to  the 
polling  place,   at  J.   S.   Watson's  store.     Mr. 
Watson,  though  a  Democrat,  consented  read- 
ily enough  to  my  brother's  presence  on   his 
piazza,  and  even  lent  him  a  dry  goods  box 
to  use  as  a  table.    While  my  brother  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  work,  about  two  hours  after 
the   polls    had    opened,    a   Democrat   named 
Etheridge,  an  irresponsible  white  renter  who 
belonged   in  another  precinct,   appeared  on 
the  spot,  having  evidently  been  summoned 
by  telephone,  and  demanded  that  the  taking 
of     affidavits     should     cease.      When     my 
brother  did  not  comply,  Etheridge  in  a  rage 
kicked   over   the   box,    sweeping   away   the 
papers,  and  struck  my  brother  on  the  head 
with  a  piece  of  board.    In  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it    the  piazza  became  the  scene 
of    a    pitched    battle.     The    Democrats    in 
charge  of  the  ballot  box  upstairs  had  come 
rushing   down,   and   reinforcements   sprang 
up  from  various  sides.    A  friend  of  Ether- 
idge's,    named    Cheatham,    had    drawn    his 
pistol  and  was  shooting  wildly,  and  on  the 
other  hand  some  of  the  negroes  whose  affi- 
davits   my    brother    had    been    taking    had 
started  in  to  help  him.    So  far  as  we  know, 
none  of  these  negroes  were  armed,  though 
possibly  some  may  have  been.    I  know  posi- 
tively that  my  brother  was  not,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  most  peaceable  and  quiet  citizens 
in  the  State,  was  not  aware  of  having  an 
enemy  in   the  world,   and   never  carried   a 
weapon  even  in  the  most  troublous  times. 
In    the    heat    of    the    fight    Etheridge    was 
killed,  all  the  negroes  who  had  been  helping 
my  brother  were  disabled  by   wounds,   and 
Tom  himself  fell  with  one  charge  of  buck- 
shot in  his  neck,  another  in  his  left  side  and 
a  third  in  his  left  arm.    In  spite  of  his  suf- 
ferings, he  struggled  to  his  feet  and  turned 
upon  the  crowd   saying:    "  I  have  not  a  friend 
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left  :K  in\  back.  You  have  shot  me  nearly 
to  death,  but  you  have  qo1  changed  my  poli- 
tics one  iota!"  With  this  he  walked  away 
in  the  direction  of  his  home.  His  strength  was 
so  far  gone,  however,  that  when  he  had  pro- 
ceeded about  a  mile  he  foil  in  a  swoon  by  the 
roadside.  Be  was  afterward  picked  up  by 
neighbors,  who  succeeded  in  getting  him  to 
his  home;  but  so  rapidly  had  the  news  of  (ho 
stru.u-.nio  spread,  that  none  of  these  persons 
dnred  help  him  more  than  a  little  way  for 
fear  of  being  overtaken  in  their  errand  of 
mercy  and  punished  for  it  by  the  rioters. 

The  telephone  spreads  like  a  network  all 
over  that  country,  and  by  noon  as  many  as 
L50  armed  men  were  galloping  about  Phoe- 
nix  and    its    neighborhood    seeking   for   the 
negroes  who  had  dared  to  vote  the  Repub- 
lican  ticket   that   morning.    Meamvhile   the 
telephone  and  telegraph  operators  had  been 
terrorized  so  that  no  news  could  be  sent  in 
any  direction,  to  or  from  a  member  of  our 
family.    My  father,  sixty-three  years  of  age, 
and  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Charleston,  had 
been  voting  at  his  home  precinct  in  Bradley, 
and  was  expecting,  in  case  Mrs.  Henderson 
were  still  living,  to  return  that  day  to  his 
post  of  duty  by  way  of  Augusta,  Ga.    He 
started    to    drive    back    to    the    homestead 
where   he   and   my   brother   Thomas   lived, 
taking  with  him  in  the  buggy  a  nephew,  ten 
years  old.    On  the  way,  he  learned  that  my 
brother  had  been  shot,  but  could  get  no  par- 
ticulars.   As  he  approached  the  homestead 
he  saw  an  unusual  commotion  on  the  prem- 
ises, which,  to  his  poor  vision,  meant  that 
some    of   Tom's    friends    had    brought   him 
home  and  were  caring  for  him.    The  little 
boy  had  keener  eyes,  and  said:  "No,  Uncle 
John;  there  is  a  man  with  a  gun.    He  is  no 
friend  of  yours.    He  is  an  enemy."    The  boy 
was  right.    A  crowd  of  armed  men,  learning 
that  my  brother  had  reached  his  home,  and 
fearing  that  he  might  escape  their  venge- 
ance after  all,   had  come  down  there  and 
taken  possession  of  the  place.    As  my  father 
turned  his  horse  in  from  the  road  toward 
the  house,  he  was  met  by  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry.   His  hat  was  shot  off  his  head.    He 
received  thirty-eight  bird-shot  in  his  head, 
and  twenty-seven  duck-shot  in  his  body,  be- 
tween his  waist  and  his  neck.    The  boy  was 
badly  wounded  in  the  scalp,  arms  and  back. 


The  buggy  top  was  fairly  blown  to  pi< 
and  enough  shot  were  buried  in  the  horse  to 
make  him  frantic  and  start  him  on  n  run. 
About  n  mil,,  from  the  scene  the  buggy  was 
overturned,  bu1  the  old  man,  wounded  as  he 
was.  succeeded  in  righting  it  and  dragging 
the   boy  and    himself   back   into   it.     In    this 
way  he  reached  the  house  of  a  friend  named 
Seymour,  to  whose  care  he  turned  over  the 
boy,  and   then,  taking  with  him  a  negro  for 
driver— who  took  the  precaution  to  arm  him 
self  with  a   pistol     set  out  for   Yenlery,   the 
nearest  point  where  medical  assistance  could 
be  obtained. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  been  passing  the  day  at 
Abbeville  court-house,   unable,   for   reasons 
already  stated,  to  get  into   communication 
with  any  of  my  family.      Through  a  friend 
who  was  permitted  the  use  of  the  telephone 
I  obtained,  under  another  name,  news  that 
there  had  been   rioting,   and  later,   from  a 
negro  fugitive,   that  my  brother  had   been 
shot.    This  was  not  till  three  in  the  after- 
noon.   I  at  once  started  in  a  buggy,  with  a 
physician,  toward  my  brother's  home.      On 
the  way  Ave  met  my  father  and  his  negro 
driver.       The   old    man    was   covered   with 
blood,  some  of  which  had  matted  and  dried 
on  his  long  shaggy  eyebrows  so  as  to  ob- 
scure his  feeble  sight  still  more.      As  we 
approached,   he  mistook  us,   in   his  excited 
condition,  for  a  reinforcement  of  the  enemy, 
and  turning  to  the  negro  at  his  side  cried 
out:    "  Shoot  them,  Jim,  shoot  them  !  "    The 
driver,  however,  knew  me  well  by  sight,  and 
protested  against  any  violence.      When  we 
had  got  near  enough  to  exchange  greetings, 
my  father  hastily  told  me  what  had  taken 
place.    I  took  him  into  my  buggy  and  sent  the 
doctor  in  Jim's  care  to  hunt  up  the  wounded 
boy  and  minister  to  him.    I  drove  my  father 
to  Verdery,  where  we  put  up  for  the  night 
at  the  house  of  our  friend,  Major  White,  a 
prominent    Democrat,    and    two    physicians 
dressed    my    father's    wounds.       The    next 
morning  we   made  our   way    over    to    my 
home.    Here  another  negro  fugitive  brought 
me  news  that  a  party  of  500  armed  men  was 
to  be  raised  and  brought  over  to  attack  me. 
I  therefore  hurried  my  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren—one of  them  a  baby  six  months  old— 
away    to    the  little  hamlet    of    Due  West, 
where   a   relative,    a    maiden    lady,    offered 
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them  shelter.    Then   I  gathered  by  tenants 
around  me  and  prepared  for  a  siege.. 

My  tenantry  numbered  about  twenty  men 
with  their  families,  nil  negroes.  To  their 
honor  be  It  said  that,  with  full  realization 
of  what.  it.  meant  to  them,  every  man  re- 
sponded to  my  call,  armed  with  the  best 
weapon  he  could  find.  In  addition  to  the 
negroes,  I  had  the  aid  of  my  brother  Joseph. 
two  brothers-in-law  and  a  cousin,  so  that 
our  little  force  mustered  about  twenty-five 
able-bodied  men.  YYe  fortified  the  place  and 
threw  out  pickets.  I  then  sent  for  a  phy- 
sician to  attend  upon  my  father,  who  was 
suffering  fearfully,  but  the  doctor  was 
warned  that  it  would  be  as  much  as  his  life 
was  worth  to  give  us  any  assistance,  and 
excused  himself.  1  sent  a.  messenger  to  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  who  chanced  to  be  an 
old  personal  friend,  university  classmate  and 
army  comrade  of  my  father's,  appealing  to 
him  for  protection  against  the  mob.  Here 
was  his  answer,  which  I  preserve  as  a 
souvenir: 

"  Mr.  R.  R.  Tolbert  : 

"  I  am  sick  and  cannot  come  out  to-night.  I 
have  no  authority  to  call  out  men  and  force 
them  to  go  to  your  house  without  an  order  from 
our  Governor. 

"  I  am  Yours. 

"  F.  W.  R.  Nance." 

That  night,  though  showing  a  courage 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  man  of 
half  his  years,  my  father  resolved  that  he 
would  not  imperil  the  lives  of  so  many 
friends  by  staying  where  he  was,  and  at  two 
o'clock  Thursday  morning  I  drove  him 
across  the  country  to  a  little  flag  station 
called  Lorenzo,  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railroad.  There  was  no  station  building, 
no  flag,  no  lantern;  but  by  kindling  a  fire  on 
the  track  I  arrested -the  attention  of  the  en- 
gineer, and  the  midnight  train  stopped  and 
look  my  father  aboard,  with  my  brother 
Joe  in  charge.  The  train  passed  through 
Greenwood,  where  the  rioters  were  engaged 
in  an  all-night  demonstration,  but  the  fugi- 
tives were  carried  safely  through  and 
reached  Chester,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
change  cars  for  Columbia.  During  the  wait 
at  Chester,  lasting  from  daylight  till  eleven 
o'clock,  my  father  was  arrested  on  a 
trumped-up  warrant,   but  soon  released  at 


i ho  Instance  of  the  Mayor  of  Greenwood, 
who,  although  a  Democrat,  warned  the 
sheriff  that  there  was  no  lawful  ground  or 

which  he  COUld  be  held.  On  reaching  Co- 
lumbia my  father  was  arrested  again,  on  a 
charge  of  inciting  riot,  and  was  locked  up 
in  the  penitentiary,  the  authorities  saying 
that  they  did  not  dare  take  him  out  for 
examination  then,  as  the  Firsl  Regiment  of 
South  Carolina  volunteers  was  just  in  proc- 
ess of  being  mustering  out.  and  was  likely 
to  join  in  a  lynching  party  if  one  were  pro- 
posed. A  number  of  tin1  men  in  this  regi- 
ment had  come  from  our  neighborhood,  and 
sympathized  With  their  lawless  friends  in 
the  efforts  to  crush  out  Republican  politics 
there.  Governor  Ellerbe  claims,  1  believe, 
the  credit  of  having  saved  my  father's  life 
by  this  imprisonment.  I  may  add  at  this 
point  that  my  father's  trial  came  off  the 
other  day,  and  that  the  charge  against  him 
was  promptly  dismissed,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  go  on  to  his  post  of  duty  at  Charleston. 

I  stayed  at  my  house  till  eleven  in  the 
morning- of  Thursday,  arranging  my.  private 
papers  and  putting  things  about  the  place 
in  such  order  that  whoever  should  come  to 
administer  my  estate  would  be  able  to  col- 
lect my  dues  and  pay  my  debts.  I  then 
drove  over  to  Due  West,  bade  farewell  to 
my  wife  and  children,  and  pushed  through 
the  country  four  miles  to  a  little  railway 
station  called  Donalds.  Fortunately  the 
conductor  of  the  train  I#  boarded  was  a 
friend  of  mine.  Altho  he  knew  that  we 
were  likely  to  be  mobbed,  he  declared  that 
no  harm  should  come  to  me  while  I  was  on 
his  train  and  under  his  protection.  We 
passed  through  angry  crowds  of  men  at  the 
way  stations,  but  no  attack  was  made  on 
the  train,  and  I  was  able  to  reach  Green- 
ville in  safety.  The  conductor  had  tele- 
graphed ahead  to  the  sheriff,  a  Democrat, 
who  drove  to  the  station  for  me.  his  com- 
panion being  a  Democratic  editor,  a  man  of 
responsibility  and  courage,  and  a  good  citi- 
zen. In  their  convoy  I  was  taken  to  the 
Mansion  House,  where  1  drew  my  first  long 
breath  since  the  excitement  began.  I  had 
had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  from  the  break- 
fast-hour on  Tuesday  morning,  and  when  on 
Thursday  evening  1  attempted  to  take  a  cup 
of  coffee  my  stomach  revolted  at  it.    At  the 
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time  of  this  writing  1  am  still  unable  t<>  ea1 
or  sloop  normally.  My  fears  for  the  safety 
of  my  family  have  Dot  been  at  all  relieved 
by  the  news  which  I  set  from  home.  A 
daily  negro-hunt  seems  to  be  going  on  there. 
Every  negro  suspected  of  having  been  at 
Watson's  store  on  the  morning  of  election 
day  is  accused  of  a  share  of  responsibility 
for  Etheridge's  death,  and  carries  his  life  in 
his  hands.  A  number  of  negroes  were 
killed  during  the  early  rioting;  seven  more 
wore  tied  in  a  bunch  to  a  log  in  front  of  Re- 
hoboth  Church- the  ground  for  which  was 
donated  by  my  own  grandfather— and  shot 
to  death.  Two  negro  corpses  were  found  a 
day  or  two  ago  in  my  brother's  pasture, 
their  murderers  unknown.  Every  night 
parties  of  whites  move  about  the  country 
whipping  and  assaulting  negroes  whom 
they  have  not  quite  the  heart  to  kill.  Every 
negro  tenant  has  been  driven  away  from  my 
plantation.  Resolutions  have  been  passed 
at  a  public  meeting  at  Phoenix,  as  I  see  by  a 
newspaper  which  has  just  reached  me,  de- 
claring that  no  more  negroes  must  be  per- 
mitted in  the  Tolbert  tenantry.  The  plan 
underlying  all  this  agitation  is  to  drive  the 
negroes  out  of  our  neighborhood  and  compel 
us  to  fall  back  upon  poor  whites  for  labor 
and   tenants.     Those  negroes  who   are  not 


compelled  to  leave  are  to  be  so  terrorized 
that  they  will  either  stay  away  from  t lu- 
pous altogether  or  rote  for  Democratic  can- 
didates. 

Why  am  I  an  outlaw  in  my  own  home  ? 
You  may  send  the  most  intelligent  commit- 
tee of  inquiry  down  there  and  they  will  re- 
port to  you  that  they  cannot  find  a  blot  on 
my  record  as  a  citizen.  I  have  scrupulously 
paid  my  taxes  and  my  private  debts;  I  have 
harmed  no  man,  white  or  black;  I  am  the 
owner  of  taxable  property  worth  $50,000  or 
$00,000,  and  therefore  responsible.  My 
whole  offense  consists  in  belonging  to  an 
unpopular  political  party,  and  to  my  prefer- 
ence for  negroes  who  work  hard,  and  pay 
their  way,  and  try  to  do  right,  over  the  shift- 
less white  trash  who  are  the  curse  of  a 
Southern  community.  If  this  is  a  crime,  I 
should  like  to  be  shown  where  it  figures  in 
the  statute-books  of  the  State  or  Nation. 
And  I  trust  my  case  with  the  conscience 
and  good  sense  of  the  American  people,  be- 
lieving, as  I  have  told  the  President  and  the 
Attorney-General,  that  the  flag  which  floats 
proudly  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  as  an 
emblem  of  popular  rights,  civilization  and 
good  government,  ought  not  to  be  furled  in 
the  presence  of  a  Carolina  political  mob. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  OLD  SOUTH  ON  DECK. 


BY  WALLACE  PUTNAM  REED. 


The  New  South  is  simply  an  invention 
of  the  optimists.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
does  not  exist.  What  is  called  the  New 
South  is  only  a  very  thin  mask  concealing 
the  features  of  the  Old  South. 

Recent  events  in  the  Carolinas  give  point 
and  emphasis  to  this  idea.  In  those  States 
the  whites  have  been  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding  for  several  years,  barring  the  oc- 
casional lynchings  which  seem  to  be  a  part 
of  the  unwritten  penal  code  of  that  sec- 
tion. The  two  races  down  there  have  jogged 
along  together,  apparently  on  friendly 
terms,  for  a  long  time,  and  the  newspapers 
have  been  full  of  interesting  details  in  re- 
gard   to    the    rapid    industrial    progress    of 


these  old  commonwealths.  Outside  capital 
and  enterprise  have  been  attracted,  and  the 
willingness  of  the  Carolinians  to  follow  the 
national  flag  in  the  war  against  Spain 
seemed  to  be  conclusive  -proof  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  people  to  the  Federal  Government, 
even  when  it  was  controlled  by  a  Republi- 
can administration. 

Suddenly  the  situation  was  revolutionized. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  familiar 
story  of  the  sanguinary  election  riots  in  the 
early  days  of  November  in  some  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  two  leading  South- 
ern States.  Because  the  blacks  were  pre- 
paring to  roll  up  a  heavy  vote,  and  were 
impudent  and   threatening,   the   whites   got 
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into  their  red  shirts,  loaded  their  Win- 
chesters and  started  out  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  law  and  order.  They  killed  a 
dozen    or    more    negroes,    flogged    several 

white  Republicans  and  banished  others,  in- 
eluding  a  couple  of  Federal  officials. 
Naturally  these  heroic  measures  restored 
peace,  and  the  leader  of  the  red  shirt  cru- 
sade at  Wilmington  was  at  once  placed  in 
the  Mayors  chair  by  his  law  and  order  lov- 
ing fellow  citizens,  who  had  practically  at 
the  muzzles  of  their  guns  forced  the  He- 
publican  city  officials  to  resign. 

This  is  not  a  New  South  development.  It 
is  the  waking  up  of  the  Old  South.  That 
seetion  has  always  stuck  to  the  blood  and 
iron  policy,  and  there  will  be  no  radical 
change  for  at  least  a  generation  to  come. 

It  is  just  as  well  to  admit  and  deal  with 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  it  is  proper  to  say 
right  here  that  the  Southern  race  problem 
can  neither  be  understood  nor  settled  by 
outsiders. 

It  is  complicated,  with  many  shifting 
phases,  and  it  must  be  left  to  the  people 
who  have  to  face  it  every  day.  In  India 
and  South  Africa  the  British  are  not 
squeamish  about  shedding  blood  when  the 
natives  bother  them.  They  resort  to  hor- 
rible modes  of  punishment.  In  1857  they 
tied  the  rebels  in  the  Sepoy  uprising  to  the 
mouths  of  cannon  and  blew  them  into 
space. 

The  Old  South  stands  in  the  background, 
or  wears  an  up-to-date  mask,  but  at  any 
moment  the  mask  may  be  dropped  and  the 
shotgun  brought  to  the  front. 

The  Southerners,  old  and  young,  are  loyal 
to  the  flag,  and  they  will  always  be  ready 
to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Union,  but  they 
believe  that  they  have  the  right  to  control 
their  local  affairs.  They  fear  the  lawless 
element  of  the  blacks  in  some  localities, 
and  they  are  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice 
to  avoid  negro  domination. 

Recently   the   idea  that  education   makes 


the  negro  a  useless  and  a  dangerous  citizen 

has    gained    ground,    and    the    people    of    the 

progressive  state  of  Georgia  are  clamoring 
for  the  reduction  of  the  annual  public  school 
appropriation,   which   now   amounts   to  si. 

000,000.  They  are  demanding  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  too,  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  a  complicated  Australian 
ballot  system  which  will  keep  thousands  of 
ignorant  and  stupid  blacks  from  voting,  and 
it  is  quite  likely  that  other  obstacles  will  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  voters.  For  Instance, 
if  the  managers  of  elections  are  author- 
ized to  require  voters  to  read  a  section  of 
the  Constitution,  as  an  educational  test. 
when  they  see  fit,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  brother  in  black  will  get  the  worst 
of  it. 

This  article  is  not  written  from  a  sec- 
tional or  a  partisan  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
plain  statement  of  facts.  The  South  is  not 
a  lawless  region,  as  a  whole,  but  the  whites 
are  determined  to  rule,  and  protect  their 
homes  and  families.  Sometimes  they  are 
unnecessarily  excited  and  alarmed,  and 
reckless  and  bad  men  embrace  the  opportu- 
nity to  gratify  their  thirst  for  blood.  Of 
course,  this  is  to  be  deplored.  It  checks 
the  progress  of  the  South  and  is  demoraliz- 
ing. But  such  conditions  cannot  last  for- 
ever. In  the  course  of  time  the  increase  of 
the  white  population  and  the  growing  ac- 
tivity of  the  people  in  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial lines  will  cause  race  antagonism 
to  disappear,  and  the  blacks  will  cease  to 
be  a  disturbing  factor  when  the  whites  out- 
number them  three  to  one. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  nonsense 
to  indulge  in  any  gush  about  the  New  South. 
That  masked  figure  may  be  very  conspicu- 
ous at  banquets  and  reunions,  but  the  Old 
South  is  behind  the  mask,  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  strike  a  blow  with  the  iron 
hand,  which  is  as  heavy  as  of  yore,  despite 
its  velvet  glove. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
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What  a  difference  the  war  has  made  in 
the  range  of  European  thought  is  seen  by 
the  way  the  Fashoda  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  Germany.  A  year  ago  the  name  of 
America  would  scarcely  have  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  it;  the  United 
States  appeared  to  lie  far  distant,  off  on  one 
side,  quite  out  of  contemplation,  and  conse- 
quently quite  out  of  the  political  horizon; 
whereas  now  in  calculating  the  contin- 
gencies of  an  armed  dispute  between  France 
and  England,  Washington  is  taken  cogni- 
zance of.  There  has  been  no  earnest  belief 
that  the  mutual  defiance  of  England  and 
France  would  end  in  blows;  but  supposing 
it  had  so  ended,  then  the  question  needed  to 
be  debated  as  to  whether  the  English  would 
possibly  have  appealed  for  allies  against  the 
Dual  Alliance  of  France  and  Russia,  and 
would  America  have  responded?  The  thing 
seemed  unlikely,  but  even  conservative 
thinkers  somehow  had  come  so  far  as  to  be 
ready  no  longer  to  laugh  the  idea  to  scorn  as 
an  absolute  impossibility. 

That  England  has  very  strong  reasons  for 
flattering  America,  as  France  did  Russia,  for 
urgent,  secret  political  ends  of  her  own, 
there  is  hardly  any  doubt  here.  The  guess- 
ing is  all  as  to  what  the  ends  are.  And 
this  guessing  is  sharp  and  often  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  the  resources  of  Great  Britain 
have  been  an  object  of  minute  study  among 
members  of  wide  circles  of  German  soci- 
ety. These  resources  may  be  said  to  be  bet- 
ter known  to  the  public  perhaps  than  the 
resources  of  any  other  country.  Firstly  and 
chiefly,  the  commercial  resources;  then,  in 
<-<msequence  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
in  respect  of  these,  its  means  of  armed  de- 
fense. Nothing  can  surpass  the  energy 
which  is  thrown  by  Germans  into  the  en- 
deavor to  rout  out  British  monopoly  of  trade 
in  foreign  countries;  that  is  to  say,  it  ap- 
pears an  extraordinary  energy  to  a  person 
like  me,  a  layman,  without  much  knowl- 
edge of  how  similar  things  go  on  in  other 
places.  They  may  be  the  same  everywhere, 
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.'ind  I  (.n!y  not  aware  of  the  fact  But  then, 
it  might  be  asked,  why  am  1  aware  of  it 
here?    Elsewhere  I  have  been  only  a  simple 

newspaper  reader,  too,  yet  I  have  not  run 
across  notices  like  those  whose  frequency 
attracted  my  attention  in  this  country.  No- 
tices, for  instance,  of  the  precise  quantity 
and  quality  of  English  exports,  contrasted 
with  those  of  Germany— extremely  frequent 
notices,  and  always  with  a  note  of  warning. 
or  of  jubilee  attached  to  them.  Other  no- 
tices recur  of  exhibits  of  such  articles  as  are 
preferred  by  the  taste  of  the  natives  of  bar- 
barous lands;  these  exhibits  being  laid  out 
for  the  view  only  of  manufacturers  who  can 
bring  legitimatized  cards  of  entrance,  testi- 
fying to  their  status  as  German  citizens. 
Notices  occur  furthermore  of  new  reports 
having  come  in  from  German  consuls  in 
South  American,  African  or  Asiatic  parts, 
with  notifications  of  the  articles  likely  to  find 
a  prompt,  present  market;  which  reports 
have  been  prepared  for  ready  reference  and 
laid  out  in  such  and  such  a  locality,  for  the 
use  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  quali- 
fied by  citizenship  to  be  admitted  to  them. 
If  now  this  public  advertisement  in  common 
newspapers  be  so  frequent  and  so  explicit, 
what,  I  ask,  must  be  going  on  in  the  closed 
boards  of  trade,  potent  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  bureaus  of  syndicates?  Not  less 
than  goes  on  in  the  open,  public  way,  I 
think  one  is  warranted  to  surmise.  And  as 
for  the  country  that  suffers,  and  is  meant  to 
be  made  to  suffer  especially,  from  these 
prodigious  popular  and  secret  enterprises,  it 
is  England;  England  chiefly.  German  writ- 
ers say  so,  and  in  addition  to  this  testimony. 
Englishmen  themselves  give  evidence,  and 
indeed,  in  the  form  of  loud  complaints 
against  German  competition. 

So  great  in  truth  is  the  animosity  felt  in  the 
Fatherland  for  Albion  that  a  lusty,  and  al- 
most military,  zest  enters  into  the  undertak- 
ing of  sapping  her  commercial  power.  Eng- 
land is  a  good  deal  more  hated  than  Frame 
by  the  German  people. 
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For  this  reason,  among  several  others',  to 
go  011  further  and  hear  details  of  British 
armaments  and  the  armaments  opposed  to 
them,  is  a  popular  entertainment  in  Ger- 
many. So  it  has  come  about  that  .the  aver 
age  citizen   here   is  better  posted   on    both 

sides,  so  to  speak,  of  the  question  of  an 
Anglo-American  alliance,  than  the  average 
American  lias  the  chance  of  becoming. 

The  Yankee  is  too  much  tickled  by  the 
hearing  of  Anglo-Saxon  might.  He  is  not  up 
half  so  well  on  British  liabilities.  And  just 
here  is  the  strong  point  of  Germans,  who  do 
know  them.  They  know  what  England's 
enemies  are  doing  to  defy,  withstand  or  over- 
come her  power;  and  to  England's  enemies 
they  count  Europe,  the  whole  of  Europe,  for 
England  does  not  possess  a  friend  on  the 
Continent. 

In  private  life  the  last  fact  would  sound 
suspicious.  A  man  whom  nobody  loves  is  a 
man  whom  folks  are  cautious  about  trust- 
ing without  trial;  for  common  sense,  as  well 
as  common  proverbs,  teaches  them  that  in  the 
case  of  a  quarrel  between  a  dozen  men,  on 
one  part,  and  one  man,  on  the  other,  the 
majority  are  likely  to  have  the  most  reason 
on  their  side.  But  pass  this  point  by.  I 
think  that  probably  the  European  States  are 
enemies  of  Great  Britain  because  they  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  have  suf- 
fered severely  through  her  policy  in  the 
past;  besides  dreading  now  her  commercial 
domination  in  the  present.  They  take  it  ill 
of  her,  moreover,  for  holding  aloof  from  mil- 
itarism and  other  of  their  common,  con- 
tinental institutions.  England's  lack  of  lov- 
ers among  old  States,  it  may  be  said  further, 
is  fully  made  up  by  the  adherence  to  her  of 
the  new  nation  of  the  globe.  I  hasten  on  to 
my  main  topic,  which  is  the  counter  weight 
in  the  balance,  which  Germans  see  ready 
poised  against  Albion,  and  in  consequence 
against  an  Anglo-American  alliance. 

In  the  case  of  a  war  between  France  and 
England,  Germany,  which  represents  the 
heaviest  weight,  would  not  move.  But  if  the 
war  became  extended,  if  it  became  conti- 
nental  as  a  war  would  be  likely  to  become, 
then  Germany  would  not  cease  from  doing 
her  best  to  clip  the  might  of  England  until 
that  might  sunk  to  the  level  of  that  of 
Prance  and  of  her  own. 


Germany  Bincerely  wishes  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  Prance;  Cor  one  reason,  Just  for  this 
very  reason  of  ousting  Britain  out  of  her 
over-great   number  of  colonies.      it  wishes 

reconciliation  also,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
erect  a  continental  customs  tariff  against 
American  goods.  And  Russia,  the  second 
weight  in  the  balance— Russia  might  prefer 
to  be  bought  off  by  concessions  from  Eng- 
land in  the  East;  for  she  is  not  as  ready  now 
for  war  as  she  will  be  in  1904.  But  Peters- 
burg  is  probably  linked  arm  by  arm  to  Paris, 
and  will  have  to  lend  her  some  aid,  being 
thus  by  honor  bound— of  course,  for  a  com- 
pensation or  two;  some  say  in  China,  others 
say  in  Syria. 

France  is  inferior  to  England  in  naval 
force;  but  she  has  the  advantage  of  not  be- 
ing obliged  to  disperse  her  ships  at  so  many 
points  as  England  will  be  compelled  to,  in 
case  of  a  war.  Every  group  of  English  colo- 
nies represents  an  additional  weakness  in 
warfare,  so  that  by  just  as  many  colonies 
that  England  possesses  more  than  France, 
by  just  so  many  is  she  the  weaker.  The  col- 
onies of  France,  moreover,  lie  for  a  great 
part  close  to  the  mother  country.  Just 
across  from  France  to  Algiers  and  Tunis  in 
Africa  is  a  short  distance,  shorter  than  the 
English  have  to  any  of  their  large  posses- 
sions. And  France  has  no  insurrectionary 
India  and  Egypt  among  her  acquisitions. 
Algiers,  which  was  formerly  a  hard  land  to 
govern,  has  grown  attached  to  her  conquer- 
ors, as  capital  and  industry  have  increased 
therein.  Algerian  wares  enter  French  ports 
free  of  customs  duties  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  two  hundred  million  francs  a  year  in 
value.  And  as  these  wares  are  composed 
largely  of  grain  and  meat,  the  French  pan- 
try, unlike  the  British,  is  furnished  from 
close  at  hand.  Tunis  also  supplies  cattle 
and  corn  to  France,  not  quite  tariff  free  as 
yet,  but  almost.  Any  day  the  last  customs  tax 
may  fall  away  altogether.  Even  with  it  the 
inhabitants  are  content.  They  (putted  Tunis 
for  Tripoli  in  considerable  numbers  when 
French  supremacy  first  began.  But  they 
soon  returned;  and  having  realized  that  this 
supremacy  is  advantageous  to  their  peace 
and  welfare,  they  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  the  docile,  teachable  creatures  which 
nature  originally  made  them. 
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On  the  const  of  their  land  the  waves  of  the 
blue  Mediterranean  once  washed  up  againsl 
the  marble  piers  <>f  ancienl  Carthage.    And 
here,  in  their  land,  ;i  little  distant  from  the 
old,  a  new  French  Carthage  is  being  built. 
Biserta,     in     fact,     is     already     a     port    of 
immense      importance      from      a      military 
point    of     view.      France     promised     when 
she     took     Tunis    not    to     fortify     it,     but 
the  promise,  like  so  many  similar  interna- 
tional pledges,  has  not  been  kept.    Silently, 
without  ado,  a  first-rate  naval  harbor  is  be- 
ing established.    An  exterior  haven  is  com- 
pleted which  can  receive  the  largest  ships  of 
war.    From   this  point  they  are  conducted 
by  a  canal  sixty  meters  broad  into  the  bay 
of  Biserta.    This  bay  has  been  dredged  and 
contains  space  enough  to  float  the  largest 
modern    fleet,    while   dry   docks   and   other 
necessary  equipments  of  a  naval  port  are 
building   along   the   front   of    the    town    of 
Biserta  and  fortifications  on  the  surround- 
ing hights. 

Biserta  is  already  a  checkmate  to  Gibral- 
tar, in  the  eyes  of  many  German  strategists, 
for  from  its  position  opposite  Sicily  it  com- 
mands the  strait  between  that  island  and 
the  African  coast.  Herein  lies  its  use.  A 
fleet  of  cruisers  and  torpedo  boats  flocking 
out  of  Biserta  and  scouring  this  strait  and 
the  inner  strait  of  Messina,  could  harass  or 
cut  off  the  passage  of  English  ships  to  Con- 
stantinople and  India.  A  Russian  squadron 
coming  to  the  aid  of  France  from  the  Black 
Sea  could  harass  escaping  British  vessels 
further  on,  or  land  troops  to  support  a 
French  attack  on  Egypt.  It  is  true  that 
England  possesses  coaling  stations  and  gar- 
risons in  the  Mediterranean.  But  of  what 
inferior  adequacy  are  these  isolated  islands, 
Malta  aud  Cyprus,  when  compared  with  the 
connected  depots  of  the  French— Biserta, 
Tunis,  Algiers,  Marseilles?  For  Biserta,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  the  garrisons  of  Al- 
giers, on  the  southern  coast,  and  from  Al- 
giers across  sea  to  France  the  distance  is 
reckonable  by  hours.  From  Biserta  to  Suez 
(Port  Said)  a  fleet  can  sail  in  four  days. 
From  Southampton  to  Suez,  on  the  other 
hand,  lies  a  distance  of  from  twelve  to  thir- 
teen days;  which  is  to  say  that  French  arms 
are  three  times  nearer  Egypt  and  the  key  to 


the  highway  to  India  and  China,  and  British 
possessions  there,  than  arc  the  British  arms. 
France  is  ool   separated  from  her  colonial 

wealth  by  sens  and  oceans,  like  Great  Brit- 
ain. And  there  is  the  point  on  which  Ger- 
mans love  to  tix  their  eyes.  England  is  vul- 
nerable because  her  might  is  dispersed.  It 
lies  in  ships'  bottoms.  The  moment  when 
the  number  of  naval  fleets  of  the  Continent 
shall  equal  hers  she  will  be  forced— Germans 
do  not  say  to  her  doom;  they  are  not  trag- 
ically enough  disposed  to  use  such  an  ex- 
pression; but  to  an  alliance  with  a  conti- 
nental Power.  The  American  alliance  will 
not  suffice.  The  Yankees  may  think  so. 
They  see  matters  differently.  For  England 
the  United  States  may  be  useful,  for  in- 
stance in  affording  food  supplies  in  case  of 
war,  and  iu  defending  her  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  against  foreign 
foes.  But  what  could  America  do  to  keep 
open  England's  roadway  through  the  middle 
of  the  world?  Could  she  cover  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  her  "  Oregons;  "  or  prick  the 
backs  of  France  and  Germany  with  bay- 
onets; or  confront  Russia  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmora? 

The  distance  of  America  from  the  stage  of 
the  future  battles  lames  her  efficiency  as  an 
ally. 

So  this  new  prospective  resource  of  Al- 
bion, this  Anglo-American  Alliance,  is  looked 
in  the  face  by  German  statesmen,  and  is 
gradually  seen  not  to  be  so  fearful  as  the 
first  shock  of  surprise  made  it  seem  to 
threaten.  When  this  resource  of  England's 
is  thus  disposed  of,  and  the  well-known  old 
ones— namely,  of  its  fleet  and  its  wealth, 
why,  Germans  incline  to  breathe  at  ease. 
After  all,  they  themselves  are  not  without 
a  pretty  unparalleled  advantage.  Their  sit- 
uation iu  the  middle  of  Europe,  between 
France  and  Russia,  gives  it  them.  German 
arms  could  do  the  bayonet  stabbing  in  the 
backs  of  these  rivals  of  Albion  wdiich  Yan- 
kee arms  cannot.  So,  who  knows  ?  the  Eng- 
lish may  some  near  day  fall  to  courting 
Gambrinus,  as  they  uoav  are  courting  Uncle 
Sam. 

Germans  speculate  on  their  coming  to  it. 
But  they  will  not  be  maiden-like  when  their 
time  comes,  by  sentimentalizing  on  "  blood 
connection,"    "  civilizing    the    world,"    and 
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"  working  out  a  moral  destiny."  Not  they. 
Courtships  and  alliances  are  as  old  stories 
to  them  as  proposals  are  to  a  buxom,  rich 
widow.    So  they  will  come  to  the  main  point 


promptly  by  saying  to  John  Bull:  "  Das,  do; 
give* thou,  then  I  will;"  thai   is  to  say,  a 

helping  hand.    A  heart   they  have  none,  not 
for  England  ! 

Dresden,  Germany. 


THE   NEW  YORK  WATER  COLOR  CLUB. 

BY    SOPHIA    ANTOINETTE    WALKER. 


The  pictures  of  the  New  York  Water 
Color  Club  are  exhibited,  as  usual,  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Building.  The  galleries  are  hung 
in  a  quiet  gray  accented  with  green,  a  back- 
ground most  favorable  to  the  tone  quality  of 
the  pictures,  and  the  exhibit  is  perhaps  the 
best  in  average  of  the  nine  years  of  the 
club's  life. 

The  members  are  alive  and  alert,  and 
there  are  few  things  that  one  could  spare 
from  the  walls.  This  vitality  expresses  itself 
in  the  widest  divergence  of  mediums  and 
styles.  Some  of  the  best  work  is  not  water 
color  at  all,  but  pure  pastel;  as,  tor  instance, 
Mrs.  Sears's  portrait,  in  which  she  excels 
herself;  some  of  it  is  water  color  retouched 
or  accented  with  pastel;  some,  where  the 
effects  are  softest,  are  produced  by  using 
very  little  water  and  rubbing  in  the  color 
with  a  stiff  brush  on  water  color  canvas; 
some  are  done  largely  with  opaque  color, 
and  some  with  many  soakings  and  spong- 
ings;  and  a  few  are  water  colors  done  pre- 
mier coup  in  blending  washes  of  pure,  trans- 
parent color. 

Then,  apart  from  this  variety  of  mediums 
and  their  use,  there  are  many  distinct  styles 
of  work.  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Pepper  sends  home 
from  Paris  a  score  of  delightful  Holland 
studies  treated  in  flat  washes  after  the 
manner  of  Nicholson's  famous  alphabet— 
a  great  relief  from  the  ordinary  pictures  of 
Dutch  subjects  in  their  flat  crispness.  Then 
there  are  several  imitations  of  Japanese 
prints— we  had  almost  said  copies— rebap- 
tized  with  scripture  names,—"  Moses  and 
the  Burning  Bush,"  "  Sodom,"  and  "  The 
Flood  Was  Forty  Days  Upon  the  Earth;" 
also  there  are  miniatures,  also  specimens  of 
all  the  various  fads  of  style  which  have 
befallen  painting  of  late,  until  the  beholder 
who  cannot  find  something  to  his  mind  In 


the  way  of  technic  or  style  of  treatment 
must  be  difficult  indeed  to  suit. 

The  club  is  honored  by  several  of  Mr.  La 
Farge's  paintings  from  studies  made  in  the 
Pacific  Islands— a  tiny  little  one,  perhaps 
4x5  inches,  representing  Kuwanon.  the  di- 
vinity of  contemplation,  is  the  gem  of  the 
exhibition.  The  pastel  by  Mrs.  Sears  already 
referred  to  is  a  very  beautiful  thing;  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  the  portrait  of  a 
lady.  She  turns  a  refined,  strong  face  full 
toward  one,  and  the  great  blue  and  green 
butterfly  ornament  on  her  breast,  with  its 
echoes,  in  her  hair,  seems  the  more  startling 
in  contrast  to  the  quiet  white  dress. 

Another  remarkable  portrait,  tho  by  a  far 
less  practiced  hand,  is  a  large  head  and 
bust  in  pure  water  color  by  a  Miss  Silsbee, 
of  Boston.  The  red  hair  and  appropriate 
complexion,  the  Velasquez  stiffness  of  pose 
and  gown,  and  the  harmony  and  unity  of 
the  color  scheme  are  united  with  remarkable 
solidity.    It  exists. 

Miss  Lydia  Emmett,  Mr.  Kendall,  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  Miss  Constance  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Parsons  also  have  portraits  in  excellent 
drawing,  and  Miss  de  Cordoba  is  not  too 
far  behind,  tho  she  seeks  rather  tone  than 
personality. 

Among  the  subject  pictures  there  are  sev- 
eral quite  remarkable  for  tender  sentiment. 
Mrs.  M.  Fernie-Eaton's  work,  always  in 
sympathy  with  laboring  folk,  is  this  time 
spoiled  in  the  framing.  Miss  McChesney's 
"  Mother  and  Infant "  is  one  of  her  best 
Dutch  studies.  Miss  Josephine  W.  Colby  is 
a  new  comer,  sincere  and  strong  in  "  The 
Interlude,"  representing  a  young  girl  at  the 
piano.  Mr.  Burroughs' s  "Nude"  and  "The 
Lavender  Shawl  "  are  small,  but  should  net 
be  passed  over  by  one  who  cares  for  color. 
Mr.    Harvey    Ellis   uses   the   flat   tints   and 
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decorative  lines  of  "The  Hour  Glass"  to 
suggest  the  grief  of  8  girl  bowed  a1  the  fool 
of  a  bier  comforted  by  Death,  who  shows 
her  sands  almost  run. 

Landscape  is  always  ««i  strong  feature  of 
the  club.  Mr.  Snell,  the  president;  Mr.  War- 
ren Eaton,  Mr.  W.  L.  Lathrop  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Ilhenney  may  always  be  counted  upon  for 
sincere  advancing  work,  and  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Lawrence,  in  a  "  Moonlight "  in  which  the 
earth  mists  rise  and  a  white  horse  moves, 
shows  original  power,  as  does  Miss  Susan 
Bradley  in  the  pines  of  "  Mount  Moat." 

Mr.  Shirlaw's  seashore  sketches  form  a 
little  exhibition  of  his  own  in  a  side  room 
with  some  decorative  designs  for  stained 
glass  in  which  the  sinuous  line  is,  as  usual, 
overdone. 

Among  other  good  things  are  counted  Mr. 
Bancel  La  Farge's  "  Moonlight "  on  the 
water;  Miss  A.  M.  Curtis's  "  Harvard 
Bridge,"  a  sodden  light  upon  it,  the  river 
full  of  ice;  Mr.  Roger  Tappan's  "Winter  in 
Boston; "  Mr.  Bryson  Borroughs's  "  Ma- 
ternity," and,  to  return  to  them  again,  Mr. 
Pepper's  Holland  studies. 

Mrs.  Scott's  roses,  Mr.  Oliver  Ainslie's 
crisp  "  Iris "  and  Mrs.  Locke's  and  Miss 
Huger's  "White Azaleas,"  the  latter  breaking 
into  foam  as  the  real  bush  does,  are  not  put 
away  with  other  flowers  in  a  botany  bay  of 


their  own  as  al    the  Academy,  bul   are  al 
lowed    to   bring   their   perfume   among   the 
more  sedate  works  of  the  Club. 


The  annual  exhibition  al  the  Carnegie 
Library,  Pittsburgh,  opened  early  Id  tins 
month  to  close  Jan.  1.    It  has  attracted  some 

excellent  paintings  from  European  masters 
and  from  our  own.  The  first  prize,  gold 
medal  and  $1,500,  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Dwighl  AY.  Tryon  for  his  "Early  Spring  in 
New  England;"  the  second  prize,  silver 
medal  and  $1,0j0,  to  Mr.  Child*'  Eassam,  of 
New  York,  for  "The  Sea,"  and  the  third 
prize,  bronze  medal  and  .$500,  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Roche,  of  Edinburgh,  for  "The  Win- 
dow Seat."  Two  paintings  were  given  hon- 
orable mention,  "  The  Shepherd,"  by  Mr.  E. 
A.  Walton,  of  England,  and  "Hoses,"  by 
Professor  Weir,  of  Yale. 

In  his  speech  at  the  Founders'  Day  exer- 
cises Mr.  Carnegie  announced  his  intention 
to  enlarge  "  The  Carnegie  Library,"  which 
includes  under  this  arbitrary  title  a  large 
music  hall,  a  number  of  halls  for  societies 
and  art  schools  and  galleries  as  well  as  the 
library.  The  proposed  additions  are  to  cost 
about  $1,000,000.  This  annual  exhibition  is 
perhaps  first  in  interest  cf  all  in  the  country, 
and  pictures  purchased  each  year  go  to  form 
a  chronological  gallery. 

New  Yokk  City. 


THANKSGIVING   ON   THE  FARM. 


BY    E.     P.     POWELL. 


A  glorious  Thanksgiving  for  the  farmer 
is  that  of  1898.  He  has  shared  largely  in 
the  sacrifice  of  war,  for  the  emancipation 
of  Cuba  and  other  Spanish  dependencies; 
but  his  share  will  be  vastly  larger  in  the 
consequences.  Expansion  of  territory  is 
just  now  not  so  notable  as  expansion  of  in- 
dustries. In  1840  the  United  States  insisted 
on  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Japan  to  com- 
merce. To-day,  Japan  is  an  empire  practi- 
cally created  by  the  demands  of  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  United  States.  We  suddenly 
see  added  to  this  immense  market  a  terri- 
tory as  large  as  half  of  the  original  thirteen 
States,  in  the  Pacific,  besides  Cuba  in  the 
Atlantic.    The  six  hundred  millions  of  trade 


balance,  credited  to  the  United  States  for 
the  last  fiscal  year,  is  a  marvel  to  be  ac- 
credited to  agriculture.  Three-fourths  of 
the  whole  exportation  is  of  farm  produce. 
Agriculture  has  accomplished  this  advance 
under  great  disadvantages.  Steam  and  ill- 
considered  legislation  worked  against  us. 
We  have  probably  gone  to  the  maximum  of 
proportional  exports.  In  fact,  it  is  not  for 
the  financial  health  of  the  United  States 
that  our  neighbors  should  be  weak  export- 
ers, or  ourselves  bad  buyers. 

With  the  vast  opening  of  market  comes 
the  rebuilding  of  the  marine.  .  For  fifty 
years  the  farmer  has  not  only  been  com- 
pelled to  get  his  crops  to  the  seaboard,  often 
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against  discriminating  railroad  tariffs,  but 
he  has  crossed  the  ocean  to  secure  foreign 
markets,  only  by  paying  a  high  tariff  to  for- 
eign carriers.  His  productions  have  been 
taken  in  foreign  bottoms  at  a  direct  loss  to 
himself.  In  1855  the  American  merchant 
marine  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. In  1895  it  was  less  than  in  1795— 
showing  an  almost  obliteration  of  our  ship- 
ping capacity. 

But  the  fa  liner  has  more  to  consider. 
Land  values  have  appreciated  at  least  ten 
per  cent.,  while  sales  are  far  more  easily 
made.  The  abandoned  farms  are  being  rap- 
idly taken  up,  especially  when  located  so 
that  they  can  serve  as  suburban  homes. 
The  enormous  crowding  of  population  into 
cities  has  reacted,  at  least  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  making  a  summer  resort  of  our 
more  pleasantly  located  farm  communities. 
The  increased  income,  owing  to  a  better  sys- 
tem of  tillage,  is  accompanied  by  less  farm 
waste.  A  period  of  pressure  has  secured 
what  unlimited  prosperity  could  not  have 
brought  about.  It  has  served  as  a  stern 
school  master.  In  every  direction  we  find 
our  farm  population  stirred  with  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  as  to  the  best  methods  of  culture.  It 
may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the 
whole  system  of  farming,  up  to  the  third 
quarter  of  this  century,  has  been  superficial, 
and  able  to  bring  out  of  our  farm  lands  not 
over  one-third  of  their  capacity  of  produc- 
tion. We  now  know  that  our  corn  crop 
should  be  at  least  double  per  acre  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  gather,  while 
wheat  should  be  increased  from  twenty 
bushels  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  or  more. 
Waste  has  predominated  so  far  in  orchard 
culture  that  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  one-half  the  fruit  crop  of  America  has 
been  lost,  through  neglect  of  combating 
with  insect  foes,  and  carelessness  in  han- 
dling and  in  storage.  It  is  barely  thirty 
years  since  we  learned  how  to  pack  apples 
in  barrels  for  distant  markets,  and.it  is  not 
more  than  ten  years  since  we  began  to  reach 
the  European  markets  with  our  surplus 
stock.  The  farming  population  is  rapidly 
recovering  from  the  loss  that  it  incurred  by 
having  its  best  elements  drafted  off  for  town 
life.  It  is  no  longer  a  shame  to  be  a  farmer; 
altho    our    Presidents     are    not,    as    they 


were  one  hundred  years  ago,  land  tillers. 
The  press  no  longer  indulges  in  sneers  at 
hayseeds  and  gibes  at  the  uncouth  manners 
of  those  who  have  not  the  peculiar  taste,  or 
possibly  cultivation,  belonging  to  city  life. 
The  granges  have  worked  wonders,  and  in 
the  right  direction.  They  have  wisely 
turned  toward  edueation  as  the  best  means 
of  improving  farm  life.  They  have  been 
able  to  bring  together  all  classes  in  a  true 
democratic  association.  This  has  drifted 
into  a  larger  capacity  for  co-operative 
methods. 

.  I  think  we  have  particularly  to  be  pleased 
with  the  marked  inprovements  in  our  agri- 
cultural press.  Perhaps  in  horticulture  we 
have  no  one  to  exactly  take  the  place  of  the 
Downings,  or  Colonel  Wilder;  but  we  have 
in  the  place  of  these  men  of  high  culture  a 
class  of  scientists,  who  are  devoting  all  their 
energies  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  right  sort  of 
agricultural  methods.  Professor  Bailey,  of 
Cornell,  may  be  justly  taken  as  an  example 
of  the  new  enthusiasm  for  horticulture  and 
agriculture.  The  financial  reports,  the  crop 
estimates,  the  market  probabilities  of  our 
agricultural  press,  are  a  model  of  statistical 
accuracy.  The  estimates  are  superior  to 
those  published  by  the  Government. 

Our  agricultural  stations  and  colleges  are 
no  longer  unscientific  in  their  method,  and 
therefore  of  little  value  further  than  as  an- 
nexes to  the  literary  colleges.  In  New  York 
the  Agricultural  College  is  becoming  the 
nucleus  of  a  State-university  system.  The 
decline  of  agriculture  relatively  to  manu- 
factures made  it  absolutely  requisite  that 
soil  tillage,  and  the  creation  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, should  hereafter  be  based  upon  scien- 
tific knowledge,  rather  than  careless  experi- 
ments. There  are  certain  fundamental  laws 
that  underlie  every  branch  of  our  business; 
and  these  are  not  unknown  to  those  who 
make  agriculture  a  scientific  pursuit.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  our  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions have  turned  a  part  of  their  force  to 
the  production  of  hand-books  adapted  to  the 
use,  either  of  schools,  or  of  farmers  at  their 
homes.  If  there  were  any  systematic  way 
for  disseminating  the  results  of  all  of  our 
stations  and  colleges,  so  that  every  farmer 
should  readily  receive  the  full    advantage, 
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we  should  be  well  on  the  Way  toward  a  new 
era  of  agricultural  prosperity.  But  for  the 
past  half  dozen  years  we  have  seen  ;i  fixed 
resolve  in  the  Departmenl  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  to  make  it  more  than  a  seed- 
distributing  machine.  It  should  go  much 
farther  than  to  undertake  experiments  con- 
cerning the  introduction  of  new  cereals  and 
fruits  into  the  United  States.  It  should 
cover  in  the  largest  sense  the  problem  of 
making  agriculture  equal  with  commerce 
and  manufactures,  in  scientific  methods  of 
production.  its  aims  in  general  terms 
should  be  to  recreate  the  relative  prosperity 
and  attractiveness  of  country  life,  and  to 
exalt  the  science  and  art  of  producing  from 
the  soil,  to  pre-eminence  among  the  sciences 
and  the  arts. 

Farming  in  reality  is  not  the  simple  affair 
that  it   is  often  considered.    It  is  the  most 
complex    and    difficult    of    all    professions. 
Note   what   a   modern   farmer,    who   would 
compete  well  with  his  neighbors,  must  com- 
prehend.      He  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  world's  market,  and  keep  himself  thereby 
well  acquainted  with  the  industrial  affairs 
of  the  world.      He  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  if  he  would  manage  wisely  his 
soils  and  manures.    He  must  comprehend  at 
least  the  elements  of  cross-fertilization.    For 
otherwise   he   will   lose   one  of  the  greater 
elements— not  only  of  interest  on  the  farm, 
but  of  profit.    It  is  the  ability  to  originate 
new  and  improved  varieties,  that  is  certain 
to  make  him  a  happier  man,  if  not  a  richer 
one.    He  must  comprehend,   in  entomology, 
the  nature  of  the  insects  which  inhabit  Avith 
him,   in  order  that  he  may  know  his  foes 
from  his  friends;    and  be  able  to  combat  the 
former,  wmile  he  encourages  the  latter.    The 
age  of  electricity  is  eminently  the  age  of  the 
farmer;    and  he  must  be  prepared  very  soon 
to  comprehend  the  applications  of  electricity 
to   household   life  and  to   agricultural  pur- 
suits.   The  use  of  arsenites,  and  other  chem- 
icals, is  now  universal.      The  wise  use  of 
such  substances  requires  educated  common 
sense.    One  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  farm  education  is  the  new  art  of  cold- 
storage.    By  this  means  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tended methods  of  wraste  can  be  checked,  if 
not  ended.       In  all  these  .ways  and   many 


more  a  farmer's  lif<-  is  being  widened  out; 
and  I  do  not  speak  extravagantly  when  i 
say,  that  to  till  the  soil  well  will  be,  and 
already  is,  the  most  difficult  of  the  pro- 
fessions. 

We  have  specially  now  to  look  back  over 
the  steam  age,  to  be  grateful  that  farm  life 
has  retained  so  much  of  that  simplicity  and 
naturalness  that  makes  virtue  easy  and 
vice  difficult.  They  tell  us  that  in  the  re- 
cent Dominion  vote  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority for  temperance  came  from  the  coun- 
try. This  we  know  to  be  true  in  the  States 
as  well.  Jefferson  was  right,  that  a  republic 
must  rely  for  its  integrity  upon  the  agri- 
cultural population,  and  he  was  right  also 
in  lamenting  the  relative  depression  of  that 
industry  as  compared  with  its  rivals. 

Thanksgiving  was  established  as  a  holi- 
day in  behalf  of  the  farmers.  It  was  the 
first  development  of  self-support,  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  old  country  for  food,  that 
led  the  colonists  to  assemble  for  united 
thanks.  It  remains  specifically  the  farmer's 
holiday  down  to  the  present  time.  Our 
mothers  of  half  a  century  ago  had  not  given 
up  the  habit  of  spreading  the  board  with  a 
cooked  sample  of  everything  the  soil  had 
given  them.  I  have  not  forgotten  when  we 
were  invited  to  look  upon  roast  pig,  roast 
turkey  and  chicken  pie,  with  six  or  eight 
varieties  of  vegetables;  and  a  pie  made  of 
pumpkin,  another  of  plum,  another  of  apple, 
another  of  squash,  and  another  of  elderber- 
ries; and  among  the  rest  I  remember  a  beau 
pie,  and  a  potato  pie,  and  finally  a  tomato  pie. 
These  were  all  splendid  products  of  that  art 
which  our  grandmothers  delighted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  kitchen.  The  tables  were  literally 
boards,  and  they  literally  groaned  beneath 
the  load  of  good  things.  Puddings  were 
made  to  represent  not  only  the  cereals  and 
the  fruits,  but  there  were  glorious  butternut 
puddings  and  chestnut  puddings,  the  mem- 
ory whereof  still  lingers  with  me.  It  was 
not  intended  that  we  should  eat  all,  or  of  all, 
but  only  a  taste.  The  spread  was  before 
the  Lord  as  well  as  before  us.  And  I  think 
it  was  expected  that  the  thanksgiving  would 
be  generously  distributed  between  the  cook 
and  the  Great  Giver. 

Clinton,  N.  V. 
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CHINA  IN  TRANSFORMATION.* 

Wi:  have  all  sorts  of  books  on  China:  his- 
tories, travels,  studies  of  Chinese  character, 
religion,  social  customs,  missions,  politics. 
This  is  the  first  attempt  to  set  forth  the  Em- 
pire in  its  relations,  actual  and  possible,  to 
the  commercial  and  industrial  movements  of 
the  world.  All  these  other  topics  come  in, 
but  as  explanatory  rather  than  primary. 
The  author  is  exceptionally  well  fitted  for 
his  work.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has 
been  studying  Eastern  Asia  as  a  field  for 
Western  enterprise,  and  has  already  Avritten 
considerably  on  different  sections  and  phases 
of  life.  In  this  he  has  gathered  up  the  re- 
sults of  his  observations  and  put  them  be- 
fore the  reader  with  the  skill  and  force  of  a 
trained  writer  as  well  as  observer. 

The  scope  of  the  book  is  seen  in  its  plan. 
This  includes  chapters  on  the  Geographical 
Question,  intimately  connected  with  which 
are  the  foreign  relations  that  have  modified 
and  are  to  modify  its  boundaries;  the  Eco- 
nomic Question,  seriously  affected  by  the 
means  of  communication  and  the  commer- 
cial development,  dependent  very  largely  on 
the  Government  and  Administration.  The 
Chinese  people,  with  their  idiosyncracies; 
Chinese  Democracy,  inherent  and  imported; 
the  Chinese  press,  a  revelation  to  most  read- 
ers; the  results  of  English  experiments  in 
Chinese  rule  at  Hong  Kong;  and  finally  the 
Political  Question,  whether  the  yellow  is  to 
remain  or  be  superseded  by  English  red, 
French  purple  and  Russian  green  with  a 
dash  of  German  and  Japanese  shades,  all 
are  discussed  in  the  simplest,  most  straight- 
forward style,  and  with  singular  fairness. 
Mr.  Colquhoun  is  an  Englishman  and  be- 
lieves in  England,  but  he  realizes  as  few 
Englishmen  do  that  English  success  is  in- 
volved in  the  success,  not  the  failure,  of  her 
neighbors. 

It  is  therefore  in  no  narrow  spirit  of  preju- 
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dice  that  he  sets  forth  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  great  variety  of  soil  and 
climate;  the  richness  of  resource;  the  min- 
eral wealth,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  any 
country  on  the  earth's  surface,  as  yet  hardly 
touched;  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  only  need 
ing  ease  of  communication  and  a  stable  gov- 
ernment to  guarantee  security  for  its  full 
development.  The  people,  too,  are  shown  to 
be  perhaps  the  most  available  for  every  kind 
of  work,  under  every  sort  of  condition,  and 
equal  to  every  new  demand  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  manifest  in  the  fact  that 
tho  progress  has  been  at  a  standstill  for 
centuries  some  of  their  products  are  still  un- 
rivaled in  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is 
indeed  a  marvelous  showing,  and  no  one  can 
read  these  chapters  without  realizing  the 
magnitude  of  the  prize  for  which  the  na- 
tions interested  are  striving,  and  must  sym- 
pathize with  the  author's  impatience  with 
the  shortsightedness  of  even  such  men  as 
Bright  and  Cobden,  when  they  decried  every 
effort  to  advance  trade  with  China,  while 
Lord  Palmerston  achieves  an  unexpected 
honor  in  American  eyes  by  his  clear  vision 
of  the  future. 

More  immediately  important,  however, 
even  than  this  are  the  statements  as  to  how 
these  opportunities  are  to  be  developed,  and 
what  will  be  the  inevitable  results  of  their 
development.  The  first  involves  primarily 
the  question  of  the  means  of  communica- 
tion. The  Grand  Canal  led  the  way,  but 
has  gradually  fallen  into  disuse;  the  rivers 
have  had  no  care  to  keep  the  bed  in  navig- 
able condition,  the  roads  are  proverbially 
the  worst  in  the  world,  yet  the  amount  of 
freight  transportation  in  spite  of  difficulties 
which  a  European  would  think  insurmount- 
able is  enormous.  With  careful  treatment 
of  river  beds,  the  building  of  railways,  the 
most  ordinary  repair  of  the  roads,  trade 
would  be  increased  marvelously,  and  with 
this  would  come  other  great  advantages. 
Periodic  famines  would  be  a  thing  of  the 
past;  a  centralized  government  within  easy 
reach   of   different  provinces   would    mean 
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security  against  the  rapacity  of  officials  and 
the  revolt  of  turbulent  communities.  Nor 
can  the  difficulties  In  the  way  be  very  great 
Americans  will  be  Interested  in  the  writer's 
estimate  that  by  far  the  most  successful 
road  would  be  the  one  for  which  Mr.  Yung- 
wing  is  Beeklng  a  concession,  that  from 
Peking  to  Tientsin,  Ghingkiang  and  Hang- 
chau  with  extension  to  Canton,  and  with 
which  the  German  lines  in  Shantung  are  to 
connect.  The  Peklng-Hankau  line  he  re- 
gards evidently  as  more  of  a  political  than  a 
commercial  enterprise,  and  the  one  from 
('ant on  to  Hankau,  in  which  a  number  of 
American  capitalists,  headed  by  Calvin  S. 
Brice,  are  interested,  he  does  not  mention. 
All  these,  however,  must  be  under  some 
form  of  Governmental  authority.  They  are 
bound  to  be  monopolies,  and  private  monop- 
olies he  thinks  would  be  unendurable. 
Whether  all  wrould  agree  with  him  is  by  no 
moans  certain.. 

The  chapter  on  Commercial  Development 
should  be  read  carefully  by  every  merchant. 
In  it  the  writer  shows  how,  with  every  ad- 
vantage in  the  carrying  trade,  the  English- 
man is  often  distanced  by  both  German  and 
Russian,  simply  because  he  will  not  con- 
sult the  wishes  or  prejudices  of  the  people 
in  little  things.  The  Chinese,  clannish  and 
conservative  as  they  are,  have  a  quick  eye 
to  what  is  really  for  their  own  advantage, 
and  will  buy  what  suits  them.  They  want, 
too,  to  trade  in  their  own  way,  through  their 
own  system  of  agencies,  and. those  get  along 
best  who  humor  them  without  allowing 
them  to  control  too  much.  With  such 
humoring  the  opportunities  of  Chinese  trade 
are  almost  boundless,  at  least  for  a  consid- 
erable time  until  native  manufactures  are 
developed.  Japan  understands  this  and  is 
likely  to  become  an  important  competitor. 
The  United  States  needs  to  look  into  the 
matter  carefully.  Already,  in  1896,  her 
trade  with  China  was  one-seventh  the  entire 
foreign  trade  of  the  Empire.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  extended  in- 
definitely. 

The  chapters  on  the  Government  and  Po- 
litical relations  need  less  notice.  They  trav- 
erse much  of  the  same  ground  as  other 
books,  but  are  of  great  value  because 
throughout  the  point  of  view  is  not  so  much 


the  empire  as  the  trade  idea.  The  compara- 
tive success  of  the  methods  adopted  by  Eng- 
land, France  and  Russia  are  set  forth  very 
dearly.  France  is  relegated  to  the  back- 
ground very  summarily,  but  Russia  holds  a 
close  race  with  England  if  she  does  not  beat 
her  in  her  skill  in  managing  the  eccentric 
Chinaman.  The  inevitable  expansion  of 
Russia,  little  by  little,  as  she  finds  herself 
able  to  assimilate  what  she  takes,  is  por- 
trayed vividly,  and  while  the  writer  is 
neither  Russophile  nor  Russophobe,  he 
shows  very  clearly,  that  unless  checked  by 
some  power  she  must  acknowledge,  she  can 
scarcely  help,  even  should  she  wrant  to,  ab- 
sorbing the  whole  of  China,  and  Tibet,  and 
then  would  be  mistress  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  fascinating  book.  Not  in  the  same 
way  as  Smith's  "  Chinese  Characteristics," 
Martin's  "  Cycle  of  Cathay,"  or  Wells  Wil- 
liams's "  Middle  Kingdom,"  but  in  its  own 
way,  appealing  to  the  every  day  life,  and 
opening  up  the  secret  influences  that  are 
impelling  the  nations,  and  which  America 
must  feel  more  and  more  as  she  comes  into 
the  whirl  of  international  strife  and  rivalry. 
The  book  is  well  supplied  with  maps  and 
diagrams,  illustrating  the  advance  of  Rus- 
sia, the  density  of  population,  distribution 
of  races,  navigation  limits  of  the  rivers, 
spread  of  the  various  Mohammedan  risings 
and  the  Taiping  rebellion. 


Oxyriiyncus  Papyki.  Part  I.  By  Bernard 
P.  Orenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt.  (Pp.  xv., 
284.  Eight  plates.) 
The  volume  before  us  is  one  that  has  been 
much  expected,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  delayed.  It  is,  indeed,  surprising 
that  so  much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  papyri  at  Behnesa  in  so  short  a 
time.  Within  a  twelvemonth  of  the  time  when 
they  astonished  the  world  by  publishing  the 
fragmentary  text  of  the  Sayings  of  Jesus 
(which  perhaps  will  be  the  most  valuable  trophy 
of  the  excavations),  they  have  examined  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  documents  from  the 
treasures  which  they  brought  back  to  Oxford, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  rolls  which  had  been  con- 
signed to  the  museum  at  Gizeh.  From  this 
mass  of  documents  158  texts  have  been  selected 
for  printing  in  the  present  volume ;  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  this  procedure  leaves  near- 
ly twelve  liuudred  documents  unpublished  of 
those   that   have   already   been   examined,   and 
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that  the  editors  quietly  remark  that  beyond  this 
mass  of  papers  there  remains  about  four-fifths 
of  the  collection  which  has  not  yet  been  un- 
packed !  So  that  we'  may  expect  many  inter- 
esting disclosures  of  lost  fragments  of  literature 
from  the  successive  volumes  of  the  Oxyrhyncus 
series. 

Many  of  the  most  interesting  finds  in  the 
present  volume  had  already  been  advertised  in 
the  columns  of  The  Independent.  Our  read- 
ers will  find,  for  instance,  not  merely  the  leaf 
containing  the  Logia  (to  which  we  naturally 
devoted  the  closest  attention,  and  our  criticism 
of  which  has  been  in  the  main  justified  by  the 
investigations  of  the  experts  in  Biblical  and 
Patristic  science),  but  they  will  also  detect 
among  the  first  pages  of  the  book  the  early 
fragment  of  the  third  century  Matthew  to  which 
we  referred  twelve  months  since,  and  which 
may,  perhaps,  now  be  reckoned  as  the  earliest 
known  document  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
well  as  the  recovered  lines  of  Sappho  and  the 
fragments  of  the  Rhythmica  of  Aristoxenus,  and 
other  pieces  which  we  reported  as  likely  to  ap- 
pear shortly. 

The  first  place  in  the  book  is  naturally  given 
to  the  Logia  fragment.  The  editors  content 
themselves  with  printing  the  text  and  a  couple 
of  pages  of  remarks.  They  wisely  refrain  from 
going  over  the  whole  of  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  evoked  by  the  fragment,  and  limit 
themselves  to  the  observation  that  criticism  on 
the  part  of  others  has  in  the  main  confirmed 
them  in  their  original  view.  There  was  no  need 
to  apologize  for  their  opinions — in  fact,  it  sel- 
dom happens  that  the  first  treatment  of  a  new 
document  is  so  successful  as  was  the  pamphlet 
published  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  on  the  Logia. 

We  notice,  however,  one  sentence  which  will 
require  a  little  modification.  In  alluding  to  the 
difficulties  attending  the  decipherment  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  famous  "  Wood  and 
Stone  "  Logion,  the  editors  still  hesitate,  as  we 
did  ourselves  at  first,  to  follow  Harnack  and 
Swete  in  connecting  the  Logion  with  Ecclesi- 
astes  10 :  9.  Probably  these  sheets  were  struck 
off  before  the  announcement  had  been  made  by 
Dr.  Charles  Taylor  of  the  existence  of  Mid- 
rashes  on  the  Logion  in  question  in  the  Infancy 
Gospels.  This  remarkable  and  far-reaching 
discovery  has  already  been  carefully  expounded 
in  our  columns,  though  we  do  not  know  whether 
English  papers  have  alluded  to  it;  it  certainly 
establishes  the  correctness  of  the  views  enun- 
ciated by  Harnack  and  in  part  by  Swete. 

New  Testament  students  will  add  to  their 
catalog  not  only  the  fragment  of  Matthew  re- 
ferred to  above,  but  also  a  fifth  or  sixth  century 


fragment  of  Mark.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  while  the  former  agrees  in  its  text  with  the 
readings  of  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  codices, 
the  latter  (which  is  also  by  two  centuries  the 
later)  coincides  closely  with  the  tradition  of 
the  Textus  Iteceptus. 

A  perplexing  fragment  for  the  Patristic  stu- 
dent is  the  fifth  papyrus  in  the  series.  Its  open- 
ing lines,  as  printed  by  the  editors,  are  evident- 
ly a  fragment  from  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas 
(Mandata  xi),  and  with  this  hint  we  can  at 
once  fill  up  a  number  of  blanks  left  by  the  edi- 
tors, with  the  following  result,  where  our  ex- 
pansions are  shown  by  brackets : 

[ayye-] 

'Aog  rov  irvEVfiaTog  rov  TTpo<p7jn- 
kov  6  KEifievog  ett'  avru 
Tvtyripoi  rov  avdpG)iro~\v,  ml 
Tr?i7jadelg  6  avdpuTzog  ekeI- 
vog  tu  nvei'/xari  rcJ  ayiu  Aa- 

AEL  Kddug  6  KVptOg  fio'vlsTS, 

ovrug  Qavspov  eote  to 
Tzvsvfia  rf/g  dEorrjrog. 

So  far,  then,  we  are  transcribing  a  piece  of 
one  of  the  Mandates  of  Hermas.  But  here  the 
agreement  ceases,  and  the  text  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain that  "  the  spirit  of  prophecy  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  prophetic  order,  which  is  the  body 
of  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  mingled 
with  human  nature  through  Mary."  Of  this 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  trace  in  Hermas. 
What  shall  we  say  of  it?  Is  there  an  earlier 
Hermas  behind  the  known  and  published  texts? 
Or  has  some  one  been  writing  a  commentary 
upon  the  book  of  Hermas,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  early  Roman  lectionary? 
The  question  is  an  important  one,  for  as  Mr. 
Conybeare  has  remarked  (who,  like  ourselves, 
had  detected  the  passage  from  Hermas),  the 
added  matter  is  Gnostic  in  character.  It  has  a 
peculiar  Christology.  The  Christ  has  a  heaven- 
ly body  as  well  as  an  earthly  one,  and  the  for- 
mer is  mingled  with  the  latter  in  the  Incarna- 
tion. This  peculiar  statement  as  to  the  manner 
of  our  Lord's  pre-existence  carries  us  back  into 
an  early  stratum  of  Christian  speculation, 
which  can  hardly  be  classed  as  orthodox.  But 
if  it  is  early,  then  it  is  the  less  likely  to  be  a 
commentary  on  Hermas,  and  the  more  likely  to 
be  Hermas  himself.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
great  interest  if  we  could  see  reason  to  affirm 
that  the  earliest  Patristic  documents,  such  as 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  have  been  rewritten. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  some  other  explanation 
of  the  textual  phenomenon,  and  in  the  hope 
that  some  such  may  be  found  we  will  leave  the 
perplexity  as  it  first  came  before  us. 
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We  have  no  space  to  discuss  (ho  various  frag- 
ments from  classical  authors,  such  as  Thucydi- 
des,  Herodotus,  Isocrates,  &c,  which  are  collect- 
ed in  the  present  volume.  They  will  furnish 
valuable  material  to  editors  and  to  philological 
journals  for  some  time  to  come. 

Among  the  most  pleasing  of  the  published 
papyri  are  the  letters,  wills  and  tax  receipts, 
which  take  us  into  the  very  heart  of  the  daily 
domestic  life  in  Egypt  among  all  classes,  and 
which  are  often  singularly  like  modern  corre- 
spondence and  the  papers  on  our  own  bill  files. 
The  editors  have  arranged  them  thoughtfully 
(e.  g.,  a  document  headed  "Registration  of  a 
Slave "  is  followed  by  one  entitled  "  Registra- 
tion of  Sheep  and  Goats  " — for  what  are  men 
better  than  sheep  and  goats  ?)  They  have  also 
done  wisely  in  attaching  translations  to  the 
texts,  for  these  fragments  are  often  difficult  to 
interpret,  and  all  who  will  handle  them  are  not 
experts.  Here  is  a  charming  example,  enitled 
"  Invitation  to  a  Festival,"  belonging  to  the 
late  third  or  early  fourth  century : 

"  Greeting,  my  dear  Serenia,  from  Petrosiris.  Be 
sure,  dear,  to  come  up  on  the  20th  for  the  birth- 
day festival  of  the  god,  and  let  me  know  whether 
you  are  coming  by  boat  or  by  donkey,  in  order 
that  we  may  send  for  you  accordingly.  Take  care 
[dear]  not  to  forget.  I  pray  for  your  continued 
health." 

This  life-like  little  scrap  has  a  meaning  for 
New  Testament  scholars.  The  frequently  re- 
curring "  dear  "  is  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
Kvpia,  and  a  very  proper  translation.  It  hap- 
pens to  be  also  a  recurrent  word  in  the  Second 
Epistle  of  John,  where,  however,  our  translators 
are  somewhat  more  stately  in  their  rendering — 
e.  g.,  "  I  beseech  thee,  lady,  not  as  though  I 
wrote  a  new  commandment  unto  thee,  but  one 
which  we  had  from  the  beginning,  that  we  love 
one  another."  Which  translation  is  the  better 
■ — the  simplicity  which  is  necessary  to  the  Oxy- 
rhyncus  document,  or  the  stateliness  which  be- 
fits a  reviser  or  translator,  occupied,  as  he  sup- 
poses, in  the  interpretation  of  an  apostle  ?  We 
leave  our  readers  to  answer  the  question. 


Gleanings  in  Buddha  Fields.     Studies  of 
Hand  and  Soul  in  the  Far  East.     By 
Lafcadio  Hearn,  Lecturer  on  English  Lit- 
erature in  the  Imperial  University  of  Ja- 
pan.     (Boston:    Houghton,    Mifflin    &    Co. 
$1.25.) 
Mr.  Lafcadio  Hearn  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  American  writers,  and  since  he  quit 
New  Orleans  and  the  domain  of  American  ro- 
mance to  go  to  the  West  Indies  and  thence  to 
the    far    Orient    for    literary    pasture,    he    has 


changed,  if  not  for  the  best,  al  least  for  not  the 

worst,  and  has  become  a  dreamer  of  heathenish 
dreams,  with  the  old  Asiatics  for  chums.  As 
a  citizen  of  Japan  and  a  teacher  of  its  people 
he  has  wisely  studied  the  prevailing  philosophy, 
the  dominating  religion  and  the  art  history  of 
that  country;  but  perhaps  not  so  wisely,  he 
seems  to  have  fallen  completely  in  the  bewilder- 
ing net  of  heathen  doctrine,  to  call  it  that.  As 
for  his  book,  it  is  gorgeously  written ;  few 
writers  of  English  have  such  a  command  of 
what  may  be  called  opalescent  diction  as  is 
here  unflaggingly  kept  active  through  296  pages. 
Indeed  the  flux  of  brilliant  words  becomes  al- 
most oppressive  after  a  while ;  one  stops  to 
take  breath  and  rearrange  one's  senses.  The 
diction  barely  misses,  if  it  does  miss  in  many 
places,  mere  diction  and  nothing  more.  Mr. 
Hearn  revels  in  descriptions  of  the  most  airy 
and  abstract  sort ;  he  garlands  whatever  he 
touches ;  he  is  nothing  if  not  flamboyant ;  and 
withal  he  has  the  stroke  of  genius  with  which 
he  gives  a  phosphorescence  if  not  a  brilliancy 
to  his  Buddhistic  gleanings.  He  thinks  that 
"  out  of  the  certain  future  union  of  Western 
knowledge  with  Eastern  thought  there  must 
eventually  proceed  a  New  Buddhism  inheriting 
all  the  strength  of  science,  yet  spiritually  able 
to  recompense  the  seeker  after  truth  with  the 
recompense  foretold  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
the  Sutra  of  the  Diamond  Cutter." 

As  studies  of  Buddhism  in  connection  with 
Japanese  life,  aspirations  and  art,  Mr.  Hearn's 
chapters  are  all  interesting ;  but  we  like  his 
"  Notes  of  a  Trip  to  Kyoto  "  and  his  chapter 
"  About  Faces  in  Japanese  Art "  better  than 
those  chapters  which  deal  directly  with  the 
vagaries  of  Buddhism.  When  he  lets  go  the 
thread  of  dreamy  abstraction  and  sets  his  pen 
to  picturing  what  he  has  seen  in  Japan,  he  is 
delightful.  What  he  has  to  say  about  "  Bud- 
dhist Allusions  in  Japanese  Folk-Song "  pos- 
sesses a  certain  fascination  which  is  both  hu- 
man and  literary ;  here  the  iridescence  of  his 
rhetoric  serves  him  a  good  turn  in  translating 
snatches  of  Japanese  lyrical  verse. 

Any  persons  deeply  interested  in  the  curious 
mass  of  poetical  and  romantic  stuff  called  Bud- 
dhist religious  and  philosophical  literature  may 
find  their  account  in  the  closing  chapters  of 
Mr.  Hearn's  book,  where  he  translates  a  so- 
called  "  old  Japanese  document — or,  rather, 
series  of  documents — very  much  signed  and 
sealed,  and  dating  back  to  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,"  and  follows  it  with  a  story 
of  his  own,  which  he  says  is  a  dream — whether 
a  day  dream  or  a  dream  by  night  he  does  not 
tell — both  of  which  stories  have  to  do  with  the 
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doctrine  of  pre-existence,  as  the  Japanese  un- 
derstand it.  Mr.  Hearn  seems  to  have  taken 
this  doctrine  to  heart.  Indeed,  reading  his 
book,  we  must  feel  that  he  has  become  more  like 
the  Japanese  than  the  Japanese  are  like  them- 
selves. But,  after  all,  we  perhaps  should  not 
lake  him  too  seriously.  The  literary  gift,  which 
he  possesses  so  fully,  may  account  for  a  large 
part  of  a  book  like  this.  Japan  is  a  rich  field 
for  the  literary  gleaner,  and  Mr.  Hearn  is  mak- 
ing the  most  of  it. 


SLEEP:  Its  Physiology,  Pathology,  Hygiene  and 
Psychology.  By  Marie  De  Manaceine. 
St.  Petersburg :  Imported  by  Charles  Scrib- 
nei's  Sons.) 

A  very  ambitious  book,  by  a  very  persevering 
and  learned  woman — and  a  Russian  woman  at 
that,  who  must  have  gained  her  first  medical 
knowledge  outside  of  her  own  country,  as  she 
evidently  has  practised  for  many  years,  and  it  is 
only  very  lately  that  the  doors  have  been  opened 
to  women  for  the  study  of  medicine  in  Russia. 
She  makes  a  most  minute  and  exhaustive  analy- 
sis of  all  the  known  theories  of  sleep — its  physi- 
cal causes,  and  what  may  be  called  its  final 
causes  in  the  needs  of  the  organism. 

She  defines  it  as  the  repose,  or  "  resting-time, 
of  consciousness,"  and  she  sums  up  the  results 
of  hundreds  of  experiments,  both  of  her  own 
and  of  other  physiologists,  on  the  want  of 
sleep  thus  :  "  In  deprivation  of  sleep  it  seems  to 
be  the  brain  that  suffers  most,  and  that,  in 
presence  of  this  inevitable  necessity  of  sleep  for 
beings  possessed  of  a  central  nervous  system,  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  conscious  life  needs 
for  its  accomplishment  an  expenditure  of  energy 
so  intense  that  while  it  is  being  effected  the 
processes  of  nutrition  and  the  reconstitution  of 
the  tissue  cannot  be  completely  carried  on,  and 
that  sleep — the  repose  of  the  consciousness — is 
needed  for  the  plastic  nutrition  of  the  organism 
and  the  accomplishment  of  its  vegetative  life." 
She  has  studied  the  pathology  of  sleep,  analyz- 
ing insomnias  of  many  kinds,  hibernation,  ex- 
cessive somnolence,  narcolepsy,  somnambulism, 
hypnotism — one  pathological  form  of  sleep — 
and  the  cataleptic  state.  This  enumeration 
shows  that  no  phase  in  the  arrest  or  semi-arrest 
of  consciousness  has  escaped  her  penetrating 
eye.  She  deprecates  artificial  methods  of  in- 
ducing sleep  in  infants,  but  thinks  adolescents 
need  nine  hours,  and  that  the  average  of  eight 
hours  is  needed  in  most  healthy  persons. 

She  endeavors  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of 
nightmare  and  dreams,  and  of  course  highly 
approves   of   the  advance   which   psychology   is 


making  all  over  the  civilized  world.  The  book 
is  more  than  interesting — it  fascinates.  She 
seems  to  have  drawn  out  the  gist  of  some  2,000 
books— as  referred  to  in  her  "  Bibliography  " — 
and  quotes  the  work  done  in  the  study  of  dreams 
by  some  teachers  and  pupils  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. Some  of  her  inferences  and  reasonings 
may  be  questioned  by  the  deep  thinkers  on  these 
themes,  but  the  work  is  a  monument  of  industry 
in  one  of  the  most  inviting  of  fields. 


A  Short  History  of  English  Literature. 
By  George  Saintsbury,  Professor  of  Rhet- 
oric and  English  Literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. $1.50.) 
Mr.  George  Saintsbury  is  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  write  a  history  of  English  literature ; 
his  knowledge  is  full  and  accurate,  and  he  has 
the  art  of  making  himself  clearly  understood. 
We  cannot  conscientiously  recommend  his  style 
as  a  model,  picturesque  and  forcible  as  it  fre- 
quently is,  but  he  easily  finds  his  facts  and  pre- 
sents them,  which  is  the  best  part  of  a  histo- 
rian's task.  In  this  book  of  over  800  pages  he 
has  outlined  with  notable  care  the  nature  and 
course  of  English  literature  from  the  earliest 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  down  to  Tennyson  and  his 
contemporaries.  Of  course  thoroughness,  in 
the  sense  of  the  word  which  includes  expansive 
completeness,  could  not  be  reasonably  looked 
for  within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume ;  still 
Mr.  Saintsbury  has  been  able  to  crowd  in,  with- 
out confusion,  almost  all  of  the  essentials  nec- 
cessary  to  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
subject  treated.  With  the  aid  of  the  very  full 
table  of  contents  and  the  excellent  index,  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  pursuing  investigation 
of  any  particular  line  of  historical  development, 
or  in  studying  the  main  surroundings  of  any 
particular  author.  Mr.  Saintsbury's  acquaint- 
ance with  early  French  literature  is  clearly 
shown  in  this  work,  and  it  has  been  of  great 
value.  We  may  not  always  accept  his  critical 
conclusions,  although  these  are  sound  as  a  rule, 
the  exceptions  being  too  strongly  marked  to  es- 
cape instant  notice.  The  book  will  be  a  useful 
addition  to  every  library  of  English  literature. 


Meditations  on  Gout.  With  a  Considera- 
tion of  Its  Cure  Through  the  Use  of  Wine.  By 
George  H.  Ellwanger.  (New  York  :  Dodd.  Mead 
&  Co.  $2.00.)  When  a  man  can  write  well,  his 
subject  is  apt  to  borrow  from  his  pen,  the  fasci- 
nation of  style  covering  up  in  a  shimmering 
mist  whatever  lack  of  interest  there  would  be  in 
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the  bare  facts.  Mr.  Ellwanger  comes  as  near 
as  possible  to  making  gout  very  entertaining. 
Probably  he  would  have  quite  succeeded 
but  for  his  split  infinitives;  but  even  gout 
must  object  to  twinges  of  syntax  like  "to 
thoroughly  enjoy  a  thing."  II  is  book,  as 
Mr.  Ellwanger  must  modestly  admit,  is  a 
beautiful  one  in  both  substance  and  dress. 
Gout  is  pursued  with  relentless  literary  vigor 
and  agility.  It  is  chased  through  all  the  wines, 
ales,  beers,  brandies,  liquors,  with  a  lip-smack- 
ing enthusiasm ;  it  is  sought  in  foods,  airs, 
waters,  climates ;  books  are  rummaged  from  Ec- 
clesiasticus  to  Bliss  Carman ;  the  doctors  have 
their  heads  bumped  together ;  the  seasons  are 
interrogated ;  fruits  are  praised  and  blamed ; 
meats  receive  due  investigation,  and  in  the  end 
we  are  told  that  gout  is  a  "  minor  infliction." 
The  same  may  be  pleasantly  said  of  Mr.  Ell- 
wan  ger's  charming  book. 

A  Great  Love.  By  Clara  Louise  Burnham. 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
There  are  novels  for  men  and  novels  for  women ; 
the  difference  between  the  two  classes  being  not 
of  a  sort  implying  invidious  comparison.  We 
must  range  A  Great  Love  with  the  strictly  femi- 
nine productions,  which  may  serve  as  a  bait  for 
men.  It  is  a  novel  of  sentiment  mildly  passion- 
ate and  of  passion  loaded  with  sentiment.  Some- 
what sterilized  as  to  its  moral  milk,  it  is  warm 
enough  to  be  a  trifle  stimulating.  Miss  Burn- 
ham  writes  well,  and  this  story  is  one  of  her 
best — a  story  to  delight  her  loyal  audience. 

The  New  England  Poets.  By  William 
Cranston  Lawton.  (Macmillan  Co.  75  cents.) 
This  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  study  of 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Lowell  and  Holmes.  The  book's  title  is  a  mis- 
nomer. Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  not  a  poet, 
and  he  is  not  properly  included  in  a  "  study  "  of 
New  England  poets,  great  astis  his  claim  upon 
our  admiration  and  reverence  in  the  domain 
of  prose  fiction ;  moreover,  it  seems  not  quite 
in  keeping  to  give  Hawthorne  the  place  which 
belongs  of  right  to  Bryant. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

A  new  volume  of  stories  by  Henryk  Sien- 
kiewicz  is  "  Sielanka — A  Forest  Picture." 

....  In  the  Times  Saturday  Review  for  No- 
vember 19th  will  be  found  a  very  useful  list  of 
holiday  publications  classified  under  various 
heads. 

....  President  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  is  just  publishing  "  Foot 
Notes  to  Evolution,"  a  popular  review  of  the 
philosophy  of  evolution. 


....The  Doubleday  vV  McClure  Company  an- 
nounce an  American  edition  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens' works  in  the  beautiful  little  "Temple" 
series  of  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  London.  "Pick- 
wick Papers"  in  three  volumes  will  early  ap- 
pear. 

....Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  has  undertaken  to 
publish  at  his  own  risk  a  version  of  the  New 
Testament  to  be  called  the  "Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Testament."  The  translation  is  to  be 
the  work  of  a  company  of  scholars  of  various 
denominations,  and  will  be  issued  anonymously. 
The  first  part,  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  will  be 
ready  in  a  short  time. 

...."Germany's  Iron  Chancellor"  is  a  new 
life  of  Bismarck  published  by  the  Werner  Com- 
pany, of  Akron,  Ohio.  The  translation  from  the 
German  of  Bruno  Garlepp  has  been  made  by 
Sidney  Whitman,  F.R.G.S.,  and  the  large  and 
handsome  volume  is  filled  with  photogravures, 
engravings  and  pencil  sketches. 

...."Pompeii:  Its  Life  and  Art,"  by  Au- 
guste  Mau,  is  the  title  of  a  very  exhaustive 
work  to  be  published  shortly  in  Germany  and 
America  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  The 
translation  for  this  country  has  been  made  by 
Professor  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  The  book  is  divided  into  five 
parts.  Part  I,  Public  Places  and  Buildings ; 
Part  II,  The  Houses;  Part  III,  Trades  and 
Occupations ;  Part  IV,  The  Tombs ;  Part  V, 
The  Art  and  Culture  of  the  Pompeians.  Every 
subject  will  be  profusely  illustrated. 

....A  glance  al  Mr.  R.  H.  Russell's  new 
catalog  (sent  free  on  application  at  3  West 
Twenty-ninth  street,  New  York)  reveals  a 
tempting  display  of  holiday  books.  Tenny- 
son's "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  with  64  pen  and 
ink  drawings  by  the  brothers  Rhead,  bound  in 
an  illuminated  cover,  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive, while  "  The  Shadows  of  the  Trees  and 
Other  Poems,"  by  Robert  Burns  Wilson,  with 
12  illustrations  from  nature  by  C.  Grant  La 
Farge,  and  the  Maude  Adams  edition  of  "  The 
Little  Minister "  will  doubtless  be  popular  as 
Christmas  gifts.  "London  Types"  (in  three 
editions),  by  William  Nicholson,  and  Shake- 
speare, Remington,  Golf  and  Sporting  Calen- 
dars are  also  some  of  the  artistic  productions 
offered. 

....In  many  respects  the  greatest  and  most 
important  book  of  the  year  is  Andenken  und 
Erinnerungen,  by  the  late  Prince  Otto  von 
Bismarck.  The  advance  sheets  are  already 
out  in  Germany,  and  a  very  imperfect  English 
translation  has  been  prepared  by  Smith  &  Elder 
in    London.       The    American    publishers    have 
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made  arrangements  for  a  uew  translation,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  render  the  work  not  only  more  ac- 
(ii lately  but  so  as  to  make  an  adequate  impres- 
sion of  the  lights  and  shadows  and  brilliancy 
of  the  work.  It  is  expected  to  be  ready  about 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  what  we  have  seen 
of  the  German  edition  leads  us  to  believe  that 
it  will  prove  a  work  of  the  highest  importance 
and  interest.  It  will  be  published  by  the 
Harpers. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Newcomes.     By  Win.  M.  Thackeray.    71x5,  pp. 

806.     New  York:  Charles  Scribuer's  Sous $2  75 

Dumb  Foxglove  and  other  Stories.  By  Auuie  T. 
Slossou.  71x5.  pp.  218.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribuer's   Sons 1  25 

The  Adventures.  By  II.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 
7 Jx5,  pp.  1298.  New  York:  Charles  Scribuer's 
Sons 1  50 

The  Associate  Hermits.  By  Frauk  K.  Stockton. 
71x5,  pp.  257.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  1  50 

The  Copper  Princess.     By  Kirk  Munroe.    71x5,  pp. 

235.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 1  25 

Social  Life  in  the  British  Army.  By  a  British 
Officer.  7^x5,  pp.  93.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons 1  00 

My  Scrap  Book  of  the  French  Revolution.  By 
Elizabeth  W.  Latimer.  71x5,  pp.  448.  Chi- 
cago: A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co 2  50 

Personal  Sketches  of  Recent  Anthors.  By  Hattie 
T.  Griswold.  71x5,  pp.  352.  Chicago:  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co 1  50 

Florida  Alexander,  a  Kentucky  Girl.  By  Eleanor 
T.  Kinkead.  6x43,  pp.  276.  Chicago:  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co 1  00 

Love  in  Epigram.    By  Frederick  W.  Morton.    5x4$, 

pp.  248.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co 1  00 

Three   Freshmen.     By   Jessie   A.    Chase.    6x5,    pp. 

2G4.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co 1  00 

Sir    Jefferson    Nobody.      By    Effie    W.    Merriman. 

7^x5,  pp.  286.    Chicago:     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co..     1  25 

General    Nelson's    Scout.      By    Byron    A.     Dunn. 

7$x5,  pp.  320.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co..     1  25 

A  Yankee  Volunteer.     By  M.  Imlay  Taylor.    71x5, 

pp.  383.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co 1  25 

The  International  Annual  of  Anthony's  Photo- 
graphic Bulletin  for  1899.  By  W.  I.  Scandlin. 
9x6,  pp.  320.  New  York:  E.  &  H.  T.  An- 
thony &  Co 75 

Cloud   Rifts.      By   George   D.    Reichel.      8x5J,    pp. 

203.     New  York:  E.  R.  Herrick  &  Co 1  25 

Aleck  Hornby.     By  Charles  Stell.    8x51,   pp.    189. 

New  York:  E.  R.  Herrick  &  Co 1  00 

South   America.      By   H.    Butterworth.      10x7,    pp. 

300.    New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co 2  00 

A  Boy  of  To-Day.    By  Julia  MacNair  Wright.    71x5, 

pp.  311.    New  York:  American  Tract  Society..     1  00 

Elements  of  Sanitary  Engineering.  By  Mansfield 
Merriman.  10x7,  pp.  220.  New  York:  John 
Wiley  &  Sons 2  00 

Immortal  Songs  of  Camp  and  Field.  By  Rev. 
Louis  A.  Banks,  D.D.  9x6,  pp.  298.  Cleve- 
land: The  Burrows  Bros.   Co 3  00 

The  Reader's  Handbook.    By  E.  C.  Brewer.    7^x5, 

pp.  1243.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co...     3  50 

Charles  Lamb  and  the  Lloyds.  By  E.  V.  Lucas. 
71x5,  pp.  325.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co 2  00 

The    Man    Without    a    Country-      By    Edward    E. 

Hale.    7ix5,  pp.  45.     Boston:  Estes  &  Lauriat.         50 

The  Pleasant  Land  of   Play.     By   S.   J.    Brigham. 

71x5,   pp.   151.     Boston:  Estes  &  Lauriat 1  25 

Little  Mr.  Van  Vere  of  China.  By  Harriet  A. 
Cheever.  71x5,  pp.  245.  Boston:  Estes  & 
Lauriat    1  25 

The  StraDge  Adventures  of  Billy  Trill.  By  Har- 
riet A.  Cheever.  71x5,  pp.  105.  Boston:  Es- 
tes  &  Lauriat 50 

Chap  Record.     By  Adda  S.  Reading.     6x4,  pp.  112. 

New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co 1  00 

A  Yankee  Boy's  Success.  By  H.  S.  Morrison. 
71x5,  pp.  278.  New  York :  Frederick  A. 
Stokes    Co 1  25 

A  Short  History  of  the  War  with  Spain.  By 
Marion  Wilcox.  71x5,  pp.  350.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.   Stokes  Co 1  25 

Ashes  of  Empire.     By  Robert  W.  Chambers.    7*x5, 

pp.  342.     New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co...     1  25 

The   Ambassador.    By  John  Oliver  Hobbes.    7Jx5, 

pp.  235.    New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co...     1  00 

Christian  Rationalism.    By  J.   H.   Rylance.    71x5, 

pp.  220.    New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker 1  25 


Questions  and  Answers  About  the  Bible.  By  Al- 
bert W.  Hitchcock.  71x5,  pp.  165.  New  York: 
Thomas     Whittaker 50 

The  Fairy  Book.  Bj  the  author  of  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman.  6x4,  pp.  384.  New  York:  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co 60 

The  Wnoic  History  oi  Grandfather's  Chair.  By 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  6x4,  pp.  245.  New 
York :   T.    Y.   Crowell   &  Co 60 

The   Mistakes    We   Make.     By    N.    II.    Dole.     5Jx4, 

pp.  300.     New   York:  T.   Y.  Crowell  ft  Co 50 

Dick   iu    the    Desert.     By   James    Otis.     71x51,    pp. 
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The  Intruders.     By  L.  B.    Wallord.     71x5,   pp.  410. 

New  York:  Lougmans,  Green  ft  Co 1  50 

Priestly  Ideals.     By  W.  C.  E.   Newbolt.     71x5,  pp. 

140.     New  York:   Longmans,   Green  ft  Co 1  25 

Fortune's  Tangled  Skein.  By  J.  11.  Walworth. 
71x5,  pp.  286.  New  York:  The  Baker  6c  Tay- 
lor   Co 125 

Jefferson    Wildrlder.     By    Elizabeth    Glover.    71x5, 

pp.  313.     New  York:   The  Baker  ft  Taylor  Co..      1  25 

The  Gentle  Art  of  Pleasing.  By  Elizabeth  Glover. 
7}x5,  pp.  173.  New  York:  The  Baker  &,  Tay- 
lor  Co 1  00 

The  First  Cruiser  Out.  By  Wm.  O.  Stoddard. 
71x5,  pp.  291.  New  York:  Herbert  S.  Stone 
&    Co 1  50 

Chap-Book.     By    Several    Authors.    6x4|,    pp.    258. 

New  York :   Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co 1  25 

Gloria    Mundi.      By    Harold    Frederic.      71x5,    pp. 

580.     New  York:  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co 1  50 

Around  the  Yule  Log.    By  Willis  B.  Allen.    71x7, 

pp.181.    Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press 1  25 

Cyrus  the  Magician.    By  David  Beaton.    71x5,  pp. 

243.    Boston:  The   Pilgrim    Press 1  25 

His  Best  Friend.    By  Jessie  W.  Whitcomb.    71x5, 

pp.   295.    Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press 1  25 

A  Proud  Little  Baxter.  By  Francis  B.  Dilling- 
ham. 71x5,  pp.  151.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim 
Press     75 

Within   the    Purdah.      By    S.    A.    Hopkins.      71x5, 

pp.  248.     New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains 1  25 

One  Thousand  Questions  and  Answers  Concerning 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  By  Henry 
Wheeler.  71x5.  pp.  239.  New  York:  Eaton  & 
Mains    90 

Cis  Martin.     By  Louise  R.   Baker.    71x5,  pp.  270. 

New   York:  Eaton   &   Mains 1  00 

The   Story  of   Oberliu.      By   Delavan  L.    Leonard. 

71x5,  pp.  440.    Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press 1  50 

Alicia,  a  Tale  of  the  American  Navy.  By  Alexis. 
7}x5,  pp.  257.  New  York:  Bonnell,  Silver 
&    Co 1  60 

Aylwin.    By  Theodore  W.  Dunton.    71x5,  pp.  460. 

Boston:  Dodd,    Mead  &  Co 1  50 

Trimalchio's    Dinner.      By    Petronius.      7Jx5,    pp. 
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EDITORIALS. 


A    STRANGE    THANKSGIVING. 

Foil  a  full  generation  we  have  enjoyed  the 
blessed  privilege  which  belongs  to  the  years 
which  have  no  annals  of  war  to  record. 
years  which  count  short  in  national  records 
but  large  in  the  achievement  of  commerce 
and  art,  and  largest  in  the  comfort  and  hap 
piness  of  the  homes  of  the  people.  We  have, 
in  our  annual  Thanksgiving,  repeated  the 
dear  monotonies  of  peace.  We  have  thanked 
God  for  the  same  old  recurrent  mercies  of 
harvest  and  home. 

But  this  has  been  a  strange  year  with  our 
nation  and  we  must  add  to  our  psalm  of 
praise  another  versicle  in  honor  of  Him  who 
has  taught  our  hands  to  war  and  our  fingers 
to  fight.  War  is  no  blessing;  it  is  at  best  a 
hard,  sad  duty;  but  for  success  in  such  a  war 
we  owe  especial  and  unusual  gratitude  to 
our  God. 

Success  in  such  a  war  is,  for  us,  full  of  sad 
incidents,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  bless- 
ing only  by  contrast  with  the  disaster  of  de- 
feat. We  suffer,  even  in  victory,  the  ex- 
pense of  lives  and  much  treasure;  but  our 
hearts  are  full  of  gratitude  that  the  cost  of 
life  has  been  so  small,  the  war  so  short  and 
the  victory  so  complete.  It  is  the  wonder  of 
the  world  that  our  navy  has  destroyed  the 
two  fleets  of  the  enemy  without  the  loss  of 
a  man,  a  ship  or  a  gun,  while  the  losses  of 
our  army  have  been  comparatively  few  in 
battle.  We  would  give  God  the  praise  for 
the  skill  and  courage  and  success  of  our 
arms. 

But  we  have  a  less  negative  and  a  less  self- 
ish occasion  to  offer  unusual  thanksgiving 
to  the  Father  of  all  men.  God  has  given  our 
nation  the  opportunity  and  the  duty  to  de- 
liver from  under  a  cruel  yoke  ten  millions  of 
the  most  oppressed  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  we  have  not  shrunk  from  the  task. 
We  made  war  not  for  ourselves,  but  out  of 
pity,  if  not  love,  for  our  neighbors.  And 
God  gave  our  arms  swift  and  complete  vic- 
tory. We  feel  some  of  that  joy  we  felt  when 
we  broke  the  chains  of  three  million  slaves, 

the  joy  of  sacrifice  for  others.    Here  is  our 
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.meat  occasion  for  thanksgiving  to-day.  God 
has  given  us  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines,  as  He  gave  our  fathers  (he 
freedinen.  not  1  prize  for  us  to  hold  and  en 
joy.  but  new.  fair  realms  tor  liberty  and 
self-governmeni  under  the  tutelage  of  a  na- 
tion to  whom  God  has  given  His  choicest 
blessings,  and  on  which  Ho  lias  sol  His  most 
imperative  mandates. 

So  on  this  day  of  our  annual  Thanksgiving 
we  remember  the  corn  and  the  cattle,  the 
harvest  of  held  and  pasture,  the  products  of 
shop  and  factory,  the  profit  of  commerce 
and  traffic;  we  rejoice  in  the  dear  homes 
that  have  not  lost  their  dead  in  hospital  or 
battle;  but  special  praise  we  offer  to  our  na- 
tion's God  that  He  has  given  our  people  the 
courage  to  bring  deliverance  to  down- 
trodden peoples,  and  we  lift  the  fervent 
prayer  that  the  obligations  for  further  serv- 
ice to  thejJi  may  be  worthily  met  by  faithful, 
earnest.  Christian  hearts  and  hands. 


THE  INQUIRY  CONCERNING 

THE  WAR. 
The  War  Inquiry  Commission  has  taken  a 
great  mass  of  testimony,  and  the  drift  of  it 
during  the  last  fewT  weeks  has  been  away 
from  the  conclusions  which  the  statements 
of  the  early  witnesses  seemed  to  warrant. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  summarize  this  evi- 
dence. It  must  be  admitted  that  the  wit- 
nesses do  not  agree.  There  have  been  many 
conflicting  assertions  as  to  the  facts  and 
much  conflict  of  opinion.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  recent  testimony  has  tended  to  confirm 
nearly  all  of  the  unofficial  reports  which 
were  the  basis  of  the  severest  criticism  of 
the  conduct  of  the  War  Department.  The 
lack  of  sanitary  precautions  in  camps,  the 
shortage  of  medical  supplies,  the  inade- 
quate provision  for  the  sick  and  the 
wounded,  the  incompetence  of  responsible 
officers,  the  unnecessary  suffering  of  both 
the  sick  and  the  well— as  to  these  shortcom- 
ings the  Commission  has  now  taken  an 
abundance  of  testimony,  in  which  that  part 
which    confirms    the    unofficial    reports    of 
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neglect  and  mismanagement  overwhelms  the 
remaining  statements  to  the  contrary.  The 
Commission  is  getting  at  the  bottom  of 
things  and  bringing  out  facts  of  great  im-" 
portance. 

Does  the  inquiry  show  who  should  be 
held  responsible  for  all  this?  By  some  of 
the  witnesses  the  blame  is  scattered  far  and 
wide;  others  do  not  attempt  to  place  it.  Said 
Dr.  Connor  to  Surgeon  Greenleaf :  "  There  is 
no  doubt  somebody  was  dreadfully  at  fault. 
Can't  you  help  us  find  out  who  it  was?" 
The  witness  replied  that  he  could  not.  Said 
Private  Goss:  "  It  was  all  pretty  rough. 
Nothing  went  right.  It  was  some  one's  in- 
competency; but  I  don't  know  whose."  This 
has  been  the  attitude  of  many  witnesses. 
At  the  same  time  blame  has  been  fixed  upon 
a  considerable  number  of  subordinate  of- 
licers.  This  one  refused  to  enforce  sanitary 
rules;  another  threatened  a  surgeon  with 
court-martial  if  he  should  not  retract  his 
just  complaints  as  to  the  pollution  of  a 
camp's  water  supply,  and  the  surgeon 
weakly  yielded;  another  sought  to  suppress 
a  similar  report,  which  was  forwarded  and 
came  to  nothing;  and  a  host  of  subordinates 
are  shown  to  have  been  derelict  in  some 
way  and  to  have  added  to  the  general  con- 
fusion. But  the  witnesses  do  not  trace  re- 
sponsibility back  to  a  head.  One  says  Con- 
gress was  in  fault;  another  loads  the  blame 
on  the  back  of  "  the  system  "  in  which  re- 
sponsibility is  divided;  another  points  to  the 
part  played  by  Governors  of  States  in  the 
organization  of  volunteers.  But  it  is  quite 
clear  that  in  many  cases  no  authority  was 
exercised  for  the  correction  of  defects,  the 
restraint  of  the  ignorant  or  incompetent,  the 
punishment  of  those  who  endangered  life 
and  health  by  failing  to  do  their  plain  duty. 
There  wras  scarcely  any  inspection.  "  As  a 
matter  of  fact,"  testified  General  Brecken- 
ridge,  "  this  Commission  is  now  doing  what 
the  Inspector-General  should  have  done 
months  ago."  This  witness  had  been  the  ef- 
ficient chief  of  the  Inspection  Department  of 
the  Army  for  many  years.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  he  was  virtually  deprived  of  his 
power,  and  the  Commission  learned  from 
him  that  afterwrard  there  wras  really  no  in- 
spection service  worthy  of  the  name. 

This  tends  to  fix  responsibility  somewhere. 


A  part  of  the  Inspection  Department's  duty 
is  to  detect  what  is  objectionable,  and  by 
constant  investigation  to  protect  the  soldier 
and  improve  the  service.  The  military  critics 
in  that  department  should  know  the  qualifi- 
cations of  every  officer,  the  needs  and  char- 
acter of  every  regiment,  the  condition  of 
every  camp.  If  the  department  be  in  good 
hands,  the  detection  of  what  is  objection- 
able is  followed  by  correction,  provided  that 
the  detectives  are  supported  by  the  higher 
authority.  No  army  was  ever  in  greater 
need  of  an  efficient  Department  of  Inspec- 
tion than  the  one  with  which  we  undertook 
the  war  with  Spain,  but  where  were  the  in- 
spectors? 

General  Breckenridge  testifies  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  his  office  was  "  emas- 
culated "  by  an  order  requiring  all  his  sub- 
ordinates to  make  their  reports  to  Adjutant- 
General  Corbin.  There  was  nothing  left  for 
him  to  do;  he  gave  up  his  desk  and  went  out 
to  fight.  He  was  made  a  major-general.  He 
was  at  Santiago,  and  afterward  he  was  in 
command  for  a  time  at  Chickamauga.  His 
chief  subordinate  followed  him  into  active 
service,  and  half  a  dozen  of  his  best  inspect- 
ors took  the  same  course.  These  changes 
paralyzed  the  department,  and  this  was  a 
great  misfortune.  Many  new  inspectors 
were  appointed  from  civil  life.  No  one  will 
say  that  they  could  have  been  competent. 
They  reported,  we  suppose,  to  Adjutant- 
General  Corbin,  wrho  for  some  reason  de- 
sired to  control  the  criticism  which  an  In- 
spection Department  should  make.  We  see 
now  how  he  served  the  interests  of  the  army 
and  the  soldier  by  silencing  Breckenridge 
and  taking  the  inspectors  to  himself. 

All  this  was  done,  of  course,  with  the  ap- 
proval, and  possibly  at  the  suggestion  and 
by  the  order,  of  Secretary  Alger.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  support  General  Miles 
in  command  of  the  army  and  to  hold  up  the 
hands  of  General  Breckenridge  at  the  head 
of  the  very  important  Department  of  In- 
spection. When  one  bears  in  mind  that  this 
department  was  thus  demoralized  and  al- 
most wiped  out  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Adjutant-General,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  there  wras  so  much  that  was 
shocking  and  disgraceful  in  the  history  of 
the  camps,  and  why  there  seemed  to  be  no 
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.authority  for  correcting  blunders  or  for  call- 
ing blunderers  to  account.  It  may  be  added 
that  General  Breckenridge,  who  baa  criti- 
cised General  Stiafter  with  some  severity, 
was  mustered  out  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Sec- 
retary Alger,  against  his  wisli  and  without 
knowledge  on  his  part  of  any  purpose  so  to 
dispose  of  him,  by  the  insertion  of  his  name 
in  an  order  previously  signed  by  General 
Miles  for  the  mustering  out  of  certain  other 
officers. 

Even  if  witnesses  decline  to  say  what  per- 
son in  authority  was  at  fault,  or  prefer  to 
hold  Congress  and  the  system  responsible, 
such  testimony  as  General  Breckenridge 
gave  points  plainly  to  the  officers  in  author- 
ity at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  War. 
Subordinates  near  the  rank  and  file  have 
blundered  and  shown  incompetence  or  will- 
ful neglect.  They  were  not  the  agents  of  the 
Secretary  or  the  Adjutant-General,  acting 
under  their  instructions;  but  the  chiefs  in  au- 
thority, after  they  have  taken  measures  to 
prevent  restraint,  correction  or  punishment, 
are  responsible  for  the  results  of  such  ac- 
tion. The  Commission  should  summon  Sec- 
retary Alger,  General  Corbin  and  General 
Miles,  and  the  investigation  will  not  be  com- 
plete unless  it  shall  include  a  thorough  in- 
quiry as  to  the  civilian  appointments  in  the 
Inspection  Department  and  elsewhere,  con- 
cerning which  these  and  other  officers  can 
give  all  the  information  which  may  be  de- 
sired. 

IS    IT    NEGRO    RULE? 

There  is  one  strange  fact  about  the  corre- 
spondence that  comes  to  us  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina  that  means  a  great 
deal.  Those  that  write  to  us  or  to  the  other 
papers  from  these  States  about  the  disturb- 
ances there,  if  they  defend  or  apologize  for 
the  repression  of  the  negroes,  do  not  hesitate 
to  sign  their  names;  while  those  who  defend 
the  Republicans,  white  and  black,  and  de- 
clare that  the  attacks  are  indefensible,  re- 
quest us  to  be  sure  not  to  publish  their 
names,  as  in  that  case  they  would  be  com- 
peted to  leave  their  homes,  if,  indeed,  their 
lives  would  not  be  in  danger.  This  shows 
the  terrorism  that  exists;  and  it  further 
shows  that  the  news  we  receive  from  the 
Associated  Press  and  from  all  the  recognized 


correspondence  la  one-sided  and  so  far  un- 
reliable. 

We  publish  Ibis  week  nil  article  which  we 
have  solicited  from  .1  reputable  defender  of 
the  riots,  the  Eev.  A.  J.  McKelway,  editor 
of  The  North  Carolina  Presbyterian,  the  organ 
of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
doubtless  means  to  tell  the  truth,  and  yet  it 
is  not  strange  that  he  sees  everything  black 
that  has  been  done  the  past  year  by  the  Re- 
publican Government  of  the  State,  especially 
along  the  coast,  where  negroes  are  so  many, 
lie  makes,  for  example,  an  article  published 
by  a  negro  Republican  in  Wilmington  a  spe- 
cial justification  of  the  riot  after  the  election. 
The  fact  is  that  that  article  was  printed  three 
months  before  the  election,  and  made  no  dis- 
turbance at  the  time,  but  was  afterwards 
raked  up  as  a  pretext.  It  was  an  imprudent 
but  not  a  slanderous  article.  It  has  been  re- 
published in  Northern  papers,  and  simply 
said  what  is  certainly  true,  that  there  are 
white  women  in  North  Carolina  who  allow 
their  intimacies  to  cross  the  race  line.  Every 
one  who  knows  North  Carolina  knows  this 
to  be  true,  and  it  is  not  so  very  strange.  On 
the  pretext  that  by  saying  that  this  was  a 
fact  he  had  insulted  the  womanhood  of  the 
State  the  editor  of  the  paper  was  driven  out 
of  the  State  and  his  paper  destroyed  by  a 
body  of  ruffians  composed,  we  are  told,  of 
the  most  reputable  men  in  Wilmington. 

The  backwardness  of  the  South  is  very 
largely  due  to  its  backward  ideas,  drilled 
into  the  youth  and  made  the  excuse  of  all 
manner  of  evils.  Even  in  the  pulpit  one  will 
hear  God  thanked  for  the  accomplishment  of 
deeds  that  ought  to  make  a  man  blush.  The 
political  condition  of  North  Carolina  illus- 
trates this.  A  man  who  feels  toward  his 
political  opponent  as  toward  a  mortal  foe, 
who,  because  his  opponent  holds  political 
opinions  so  and  so  and  votes  to  sustain  them, 
will  stab  or  shoot  or  banish  any  one  who 
dares  to  differ  with  him,  is  no  better  than  a 
barbarian  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  war  in 
Wilmington  has  been  a  political  war  be- 
tween two  parties.  A  doctrine  of  one  party 
has  been  that  the  negroes  have  the  same 
right  to  vote  and  rule  that  the  white  man 
has,  while  the  opposing  party  has  held  that 
negroes  have  no  political  rights.  For  hold- 
ing their  political  opinions  negroes  have  been 
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tired  uj)oii  and  shot  by  the  dozen  and  white 
men's  business  has  been  destroyed  and  they 
have  been  chased  out  of  the  State.  This  is 
barbarism. 

What  have  they  done  ?  The  statements 
that  under  the  government  of  the  Republi- 
cans, aided  by  the  negro  vote,  the  political 
condition  has  become  so  corrupt,  and  life 
and  peace  so  endangered,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  evil  by  revolution,  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  grossest  exaggeration.  To 
read  the  dispatches  one  might  imagine  a 
brutal  negro  sheriff  arresting  innocent  white 
people,  a  negro  mayor  of  Wilmington,  a 
Sambo-in-office  full  of  offensive  braggadocio. 
Even  we  might  say  that  were  we  in  the 
South  it  might  seem  insupportable  to  have 
our  ex-slaves,  too  ignorant  to  administer  of- 
fice, thus  put  in  authority;  that  the  "negro 
rule  "  we  hear  of  would  be  too  bitter  a  pill 
for  us,  and  that  it  is  not  strange  that  it  was 
resented  and  overthrown. 

Now  what  is  the  truth  ?  There  was  an 
old  city  ring  which  had  held  office  for 
twenty  years  in  Wilmington.  Its  manage- 
ment was  fully  believed  by  its  opponents  to 
be  corrupt.  This  ring  was  deposed  from 
power  by  a  coalition  in  which  all  parties 
were  represented,  and  replaced  by  what  was 
meant  to  be  a  reform  administration.  The 
mayor  was  white;  the  sheriff  was  white;  the 
county  commissioners  were  white;  these  of- 
ficers had  the  full  charge  of  the  county  fi- 
nances. A  majority  of  the  school  commis- 
sioners were  white.  There  were  some  colored 
school  commissioners  who  it  was  thought 
proper  should  care  for  the  colored  schools. 
The  coroner  was  white.  The  only  negro  office- 
holders were  magistrates  and  policemen  to 
keep  order  in  the  negro  quarters.  These  are 
considered  more  efficient  with  their  own  race, 
and  there  are  such  officers  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  to-day.  This  ad- 
ministration did  its  service  just  as  well,  we 
are  convinced,  as  that  which  it  supplanted, 
and  in  but  one  matter  was  any  specific 
charge  brought  against  it.  Nevertheless,  for 
some  weeks  before  election  the  politicians 
began  to  lash  the  popular  prejudice  against 
"  negro  rule  "  until  it  reached  a  frenzy  past 
belief,  and  against  all  reason,  as  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  editor  who  had  said  noth- 
ing more  offensive  than  any  of  the   State 


papers  had  felt  privileged  to  say,  who  was 
lefl  unmolested  till  after  election,  and  then 
ii.nl  his  office  burned  ami  who  just  escaped 
with  his  life.    The  old  oligarchy  felt  their 

power  slipping  away;  the  ignorant  whites 
could  not  endure  to  see  a  negro's  rote 
counted.  The  sectional  prejudice  had  been 
wearing  thin  since  the  Spanish  war,  and 
something  must  be  done  to  revive  it  in  an- 
other form.  So  we  began  to  see  in  the 
papers  such  statements  as  these:  "  We  will 
carry  this  election  by  fair  means  if  we  can, 
by  force  if  we  must;  "  "  There  are  six  leaders 
of  the  Fusion  Party  whose  death  would  be 
the  resurrection  of  North  Carolina;"  "The 
Cape  Fear  River  shall  be  dammed  with  dead 
bodies,  with  the  Governor's  body  at  the  bot- 
tom, before  we  will  submit  to  such  ty- 
ranny; "  and  yet  there  was  nothing  specific 
that  they  were  so  crazy  about.  They 
brought  a  rapid-fire  cannon  in  Wilmington 
and  carried  some  of  the  leading  negroes 
down  the  river  on  some  pretext  and  showed 
them  its  effectiveness.  An  oddly  worded 
letter  from  one  of  the  Reform  leaders,  a  man 
of  wealth  and  enterprise,  disowning  his  for- 
mer published  opinions  and  saying  that  the 
old  party  had  better  have  its  way  lest  there 
be  trouble,  appeared  about  this  time  in  the 
papers;  and  the  common  gossip  and  belief 
is  that  he  wrote  it  at  the  point  of  a  pistol. 

Mr.  G.  Z.  French,  the  "  carpetbagger 
sheriff,"  whose  name  appears  in  the  papers 
as  one  of  the  banished,  had  lived  in  Wil- 
mington over  thirty  years,  and  was  a  high- 
minded  gentleman.  He  was  accused  of  "  or- 
ganizing the  negroes."  That  does  not  mean 
that  he  led  a  gang  of  toughs,  like  the  "  red 
shirts,"  and  incited  them  to  mischief;  he 
only  encouraged  the  negroes  to  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  use  of  the  franchise,  which  is 
theirs  at  least  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

When  we  are  told  that  the  troubles  in 
North  Carolina,  which  by  a  violent  shot-gun 
revolution  drove  respectable  and  wealthy 
white  men  out  of  office,  was  a  justifiable  up- 
rising against  the  corrupt  rule  of  a  negro 
populace  who  paid  hardly  five  per  cent,  of 
the  taxes,  the  statement  is  far  from  true.  It 
was  a  political  revolution  against  white  men 
as  much,  and  the  pretext  was  that  negroes' 
votes    were    counted    against    white    men's 
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votes.  The  end  is  nol  yet.  The  State  will 
qoI  always  be  controlled  by  the  ravings  of 
political  prejudice, 

The  facts  given  above  we  have  received 
from  while  men  in  North  Carolina.  One  of 
our  correspondents  says: 

This  hue  tale  might  cost  me  my  comfort- 
able  residence  in  my  native  State  were  I  known 
:is  the  writer  of  it.  For  I  was  born  here  and 
bred  here;  alas,  the  day  when  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  the  State  that  gave  me  birth! 


OLD    AND    NEW    YALE. 

One  of  the  events  which  have  stirred  the 
undercurrents  of  society  during-  the  week 
past  is  the  resignation  of  President  D wight 
of  Yale.  It  came  as  a  surprise,  but  out  of  the 
cool  understanding  which,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, President  Woolsey,  he  had  arrived  at 
with  himself  that  the  age  of  seventy  ought  to 
end  a  college  president's  term  of  active  serv- 
ice. He  will  surrender  his  place  amid  general 
regret,  but  also  with  a  general  recognition 
that  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years  at  Yale 
are  likely  to  be  years  of  stronger  ferment 
and  greater  purturbation  than  a  man  of 
seventy  would  choose  to  end  his  life  in. 

When  President  Dwight  came  to  his  office  in 
188G  the  need  of  Yale  was  expansion,  material 
and  educational.  There  was  danger  of  its 
losing  its  leading  place  by  the  constriction 
of  its  methods  and  of  its  means;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  poverty  on  the  one  hand  and  tra- 
ditional conservatism  on  the  other.  In  both 
of  these  lines  Dr.  Dwight's  presidency  has 
been  successful.  Expansion,  material  and 
educational,  has  been  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  college,  with  its  group  of  schools,  has 
been  developed  into  a  university.  The  ma- 
larial endowments  of  the  university  have 
boon  increased  enormously.  The  new  build- 
ings erected  for  all  purposes  have  cost  not 
less  than  $4,000,000,  while  the  endowment 
funds  have  been  doubled  and  now  approach 
$5,000,000. 

Yet  more  important  is  the  expansion  in  the 
conception  of  the  Yrale  graduates  and 
faculties  of  what  is  required  to  keep  the 
university  in  the  foremost  rank.  Constricted, 
or  at  least  restricted,  ideas  on  these  points 
have  left  Yale  a  legacy  of  chains  which  her 
boldest  spirits  hardly  know  yet  how  to 
break.   The  Battell  Chapel,  for  example,  was 


placed  where  it  is  by  Presidenl  Porter,  and 

built  iii  the  firm  conviction  that  the  student-; 
who  assembled  in  it  would  never  number 
over  one  thousand.  Down  to  within  a  recent 
period  no  one  at  Yale  dared  to  face  the  enor- 
mous arrearages  they  were  making,  though 
the  late  Professor  Hadley  did  venture  to  say 
twenty-five  years  ago  that  it  would  require 
then  a  million  of  money  to  keep  Hie  college 
in  the  front  rank. 

The  expansion  movement  began  really  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  whose  officers 
rose  first  to  an  adequate  conception  of  what 
they  wanted  and  got  it.  Dwight  was  among 
them,  the  most  efficient  promoter  and  or- 
ganizer of  the  expansion  scheme.  He  gave 
this  tone  to  his  presidential  administra- 
tion. No  other  man  has  looked  the  arrearages 
so  boldly  in  the  face  and  told  the  alumni 
what  they  are.  The  bold  policy  was  what 
was  needed.  It  has  vitalized  the  university 
and  set  its  resources  free.  The  minds  of 
Yale  men  have  been  opened  to  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  university.  A  great  and 
new  ferment  has  been  set  a-working  in  the 
faculties  and  students,  the  courses  of  study 
have  been  enlarged  and  reconstructed, 
methods  changed,  and  the  corps  of  instruct- 
ors enormously  increased.  All  this,  with  the 
material  expansion  in  which  President 
Dwight  has  been  the  efficient  agent,  will  be 
the  enduring  glory  of  his  administration. 
His  administration  has  been  transitional,  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  not  yet  developed  its 
results,  and  that  it  has  made  other  impor-  • 
tant  changes  necessary  which,  before  his  in- 
auguration, would  have  been  considered 
revolutionary  and  will  still  have  to  be  car- 
ried out  with  the  wisdom  of  great  considera- 
tion. 

It  used  to  be  said  by  a  brilliant  alumnus 
of  the  Class  of  '48,  the  late  Judge  Dwight 
Foster,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, that  Divine  Providence  had  always 
seen  to  it  that  there  should  be  in  each  gen- 
eration one  man  specially  constructed  to  be 
President  of  Yale.  Who  this  ideal  man  is  for 
the  present  election,  it  is  not  yet  the  exact 
moment  to  discuss. 

As  to  the  clerical  tradition  of  the  Yale 
presidency  it  has  its  basis  in  the  constitution 
of  the  corporation,  which  requires  it  to  be 
composed  of  eighteen  described  persons,  ten 
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of  whom  shall  be  Congregational  ministers  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  will  rest  with 
them  to  decide  how  far  the  traditional  cus- 
tom may  be  departed  from  and  what  their 
responsibilities  are  as  representing  the  Con- 
gregational Clergy  of  the  State.  We  appre- 
hend that  very  much  will  depend  on  who  is 
brought  forward  for  the  office.  Meanwhile. 
the  strongly  liberal  opinions  of  three  or  four 
of  the  clerical  members  of  the  corporation 
give  solid  assurance  that  when  the  right  man 
is  found  he  will  be  elected.  The  clerical 
majority  in  the  corporation  has  been  zeal 
ously  and  carefully  maintained  by  the  State 
as  the  guaranty  of  Congregational  adminis- 
tration. These  members  will  not  trifle  with 
their  responsibility,  but  when  the  right  man 
is  found,  be  he  a  layman,  as  Theodore  Wool- 
soy  was,  or  a  clergyman,  as  Noah  Porter 
was,  he  will  be  elected.  What  is  wanted  is 
the  best  man,  clergyman  or  layman. 


MORMONISM    AGAIN    A    FOE. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  among  the 
Christian  people  of  the  nation  not  to  judge 
the  Mormon  people  too  harshly  since  they 
professed  humility  and  promised  that  they 
Mould  abandon  polygamy  out  of  respect  for 
American  opinion  and  would  never  again 
countenance  the  union  of  Church  and  State. 
Reports  from  Utah  that  they  were  breaking 
these  pledges  and  that  it  was  never  intended 
to  keep  them  have  been  received  from  time 
to  time,  but  all  have  felt  that  the  proof  must 
be  of  the  strongest  before  the  nation  would 
be  justified  in  believing  it  must  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  to  compel  good  faith.  The 
time  seems  to  have  come,  however,  when 
forbearance  is  no  longer  a  virtue  and  when 
the  Mormon  problem  must  be  faced  without 
compromise  ana  the  Mormon  people  taught 
that  Americans  will  not  tolerate  plural  mar- 
riage within  their  country. 

The  Mormons  themselves  have  given  us 
the  convincing  proof  by  sending  to  Congress 
an  ardent  polygamist,  one  who  is  thoroughly 
identified  with  Mormon  interests,  and  who 
was  elected  after  fair  warning  had  been 
given  that  his  triumph  would  be  considered 
a  notice  that  polygamy  was  to  be  forced 
1  down  the  throats  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people."  He  says  he  has  taken 
no  wives  since  the  anti-polygamy  manifesto 


but  was  justified  In  maintaining  his  relations 
with  those  to  whom  he  had  been  united  be- 
fore; and  thai  the  law  against  such  associa 
tion  adopted  by  the  Mormon   Legislature — 

like  some  Connecticut  blue  laws    is  not  en 
forced  because  there  is  no  sentiment  behind 
it.    This  contention,  however,  cannot  be  ad 
mitted,  as  the  Mormon  Leaders  and  repre 
sentatlves    pledged    themselves    again    and 
again  that  the  last  vestige  of  the  system  had 
been     wiped     out     before     Statehood     was 
granted  and  that  it  should  never  arise  again 
to  plague  the  nation.     What  guaranty  have 
we  that  the  Mormons  will  obey  one  part  of 
a  statute  more  than  another?    If  there  is  no 
public  sentiment  requiring  the  enforcement 
of  a  law  against  cohabitation  with  polyga- 
mous wives  what  sentiment  will  enforce  one 
against  the  taking  of   more   wives?    When 
Mormon  authorities  and  even  the  Governor 
of  Utah  are  engaged  in  flaunting  the  divinity 
of   the   "  celestial   marriage "    system,    is   it 
probable  that  they  will  long  refrain  from 
putting  it  into  execution  once  more? 

It  would  be  an  affront  to  the  American 
people  and  the  Christian  churches  for  Con- 
gress to  allow  Mr.  Roberts  to  hold  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  face 
of  his  plain  defiance  of  the  national  demands. 
It  seems  impossible  that  some  means  should 
not  be  found  of  unseating  him  without 
trouble  under  the  former  anti-polygamy 
laws,  the  amnesty  proclamation  of  President 
Harrison  and  the  enabling  act  of  Utah,  and 
this  means  should  be  taken  without  hesita- 
tion. The  Mormon  people  should  be  shown 
that  no  polygamist  will  be  seated  in  either 
house  of  Congress,  as  a  warning  that  the 
nation  is  prepared  to  take  stern  measures 
against  such  a  practice.  Measures  should 
be  devised  to  punish  those  Avho  do  not  heed 
the    warning. 

FOR  HIGH  OFFICE. 

It  is  reported  that  the  President  has  under 
consideration  the  appointment  of  either  Mr. 
Elihu  Root  or  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate  to  be 
Ambassador  at  London.  Mr.  Root  has.  it  is 
said,  the  support  of  Senator  Piatt,  to  whom 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Choate  would  be  quite 
distasteful.  At  its  coming  session  the  Leg- 
islature of  New  York  will  elect  a  Senator  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Edward  Murphy*  Jr.     The 
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leading  candidate  for  this  office  seems  at 
present  to  be  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  but 
in  connection  with  this  place  both  Mr. 
Choate  and  Mr.  Root  are  mentioned,  and 
also  Congressman  B.  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  of  New- 
burg,  Chairman  of  the  State  Committee. 

The  United  States  would  be  very  credit- 
ably represented  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's 
by  either  Mr.  .Choate  or  Mr.  Root.  We  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Choate  can  scarcely  expect  to 
receive  the  support  of  the  party  organization 
in  this  State,  but  factional  politics  ought  not 
to  prevent  his  appointment  to  an  office 
which  his  learning,  wit  and  eloquence  would 
adorn.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Root  has 
the  support  of  the  organization  and  of  the 
leader  of  it,  he  has  not  won  it  by  partisan 
regularity  or  subservience,  for  the  eminent 
lawyer  and  President  of  the  Union  League 
has  fought  effectively  in  the  past  in  the 
ranks  of  independents  and  reformers,  who 
were  not  always  in  accord  with  the  party 
in  which  he  stands.  He  is  no  boss's  man.  For 
having  supported  his  friend,  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, in  the  recent  campaign  he  should  not 
suffer  in  the  estimation  of  any  one  who  has 
labored  with  him  for  good  government  here- 
tofore. Both  Mr.  Choate  and  Mr.  Root  are 
gentlemen  of  high  character  and  very  con- 
siderable attainments,  well  equipped  in  every 
way  to  serve  their  country  acceptably  in 
London.  And  if  the  President  should  select 
Mr.  Depew  the  State  might  be  proud  of 
either  of  them  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  leading  candidates 
for  these  two  great  offices  should  be  men  of 
recognized  and  exceptional  ability.  The 
greatest  of  American  States  would  be  well 
represented  by  any  one  of  the  trio  at  Wash- 
ington or  abroad. 


EMPEROR  WILLIAM'S  TRIP 
Emperor  William  has  returned  to  Berlin, 
and  it  is  of  interest  to  gather  up  the  various 
elements  that  made  up  his  journey  and  esti- 
mate its  real  value.  As  to  its  intent,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  both  personal  and  po- 
litical. The  Emperor  is  unquestionably  a 
deeply  religious  man,  using  the  term  to  in- 
dicate a  deep  reverence  for  God  and  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  his  personal  responsi- 
bility for  Christianity.  The  consecration  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  appealed  strongly 


to  his  Imagination,  and  he  took  part  in  it 
with  perfect  sincerity  and  genuine  devo- 
tion Equally  certain,  however,  is  it  that 
lie  hoped  to  gain  some  political  advantage. 
Just  what  that  advantage  was  is  indicated 
by  three  things— the  grant  to  the  German 
Roman  Catholics  of  a  site  that  has  long 
been  the  desire  of  every  Christian  commu- 
nity in  Jerusalem;  the  securing,  at  least  in 
promise,  of  important  concessions,  includ- 
ing especially  railways  in  Turkey;  and  the 
extravagant  protestations  of  friendship  not 
merely  for  the  Sultan,  but  for  Mohammed- 
ans in  general. 

The  motive  of  the  first  is  evident.  Em- 
peror William  has  need  of  the  support  of 
the  Centrists  in  the  Reichstag.  He  also 
would  like  the  general  political  favor  of  the 
Vatican,  which  has  hitherto  gone  chiefly  to 
his  rival,  France.  The  grant  of  the  abode 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  thought,  would 
please  both,  while  the  announcement  of  his 
special  care  for  his  Catholic  subjects  he 
hoped  would  remove*  the  last  vestige  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  Kulturkampf.  Both  were 
received  with  cool  curtesy;  and  that  there 
is  to  be  no  change  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Vatican  has  been  made  so  clearly  mani- 
fest that  even  William  II  must  appreciate 
the  snub. 

For  the  explanation  of  the  other  two  acts 
we  must  undoubtedly  take  into  considera- 
tion Germany's  colonial  schemes.  These  in- 
clude provinces  in  West  and  East  Africa 
awarded  in  the  general  partition  of  the  con- 
tinent, a  number  of  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
and  the  district  of  Kiao-Chau  in  China.  Of 
these  not  one  has  proved  to  be  of  any  ma- 
terial advantage  to  the  empire.  They  have 
not  even  supplied  the  need  of  a  provision 
for  the  overplus  population.  German  colo- 
nists seem  to  have  no  desire  for  German 
colonies,  but  to  prefer  to  work  under  other 
systems.  Must  the  empire  lose  them  entire- 
ly? For  some  time  there  have  been  indica- 
tions that  Germany  was  looking  with  inter- 
ested eye  upon  the  plains  and  mines  of  Tur- 
key as  offering  a  possibly  better  field  for 
German  industry  and  investment  than  these 
colonies.  No  official  action  was  taken,  how- 
ever, looking  toward  this  development  until 
the  Cretan  question  and  the  Greco-Turkish 
war  made  it  evident  to  Germany  that  Rus- 
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sian  influence  in  Turkey  was  likely  to  be 
predominant  more  speedily  than  had  been 
expected,  and  if  so  would  inevitably  be 
hostile  to  German  development.  Hitherto 
the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  had 
been  chiefly  a  matter  of  general  politics. 
Now  it  began  to  assume  more  intimate  rela- 
tions to  direct  German  interests.  To  this, 
in  all  probability,  was  due  the  very  effective 
assistance  rendered  to  the  Sultan,  the  with- 
drawal from  active  participation  in  the  co- 
ercive Concert  of  Europe,  and  the  general 
pro-Turkish  policy.  The  same  motive  has 
been  manifest  in  this  late  trip.  The  report- 
ed railway  concessions  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  connecting 
lines  north  and  south;  the  somewhat  vague 
talk  about  German  settlements  in  different 
parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey;  the  extravagant 
laudation  of  the  Sultan  and  his  Mohammed- 
an subjects— all  are  indications  that  the  Em- 
peror thinks  it  possible  to  accomplish  nearer 
home  what  some  have  hoped  to  secure  at 
greater  distance,  an  increase  of  German 
commercial  and  political  power. 

Has  he  succeeded?  It  is  very  doubtful. 
The  most  patent  fact  in  the  general  politi- 
cal situation  is  that  Prince  George  of 
Greece,  whose  candidacy  the  Emperor  an- 
tagonized, has  become  Governor  of  Crete  in 
the  name  of  Europe,  and  that  the  last  Turk- 
ish soldier  has  left  the  island.  There  is  a 
chorus  of  protests  in  Russia  against  Rus- 
sia's allowing  herself  to  be  displaced  at  Con- 
stantinople by  Germany;  and  Russian  move- 
ments in  Persia  and  the  Caucasus  indicate 
that  she  proposes  to  keep  a  firm  hold  on  the 
lines  that  control  Western  Asian  politics. 
How  much  significance  to  attach  to  the  giv- 
ing up  of  the  visits  to  Egypt  and  Spain  it  is 
not  easy  to  say.  Who  would  be  his  host  in 
Egypt— the  Sultan  as  suzerain,  the  Khedive 
as  ruler,  or  Lord  Cromer  as  protector? 
There  certainly  was  opportunity  for  com- 
plications which  even  William  II  might 
well  have  dreaded.  It  became  evident,  also, 
that  even  a  touch  at  Cadiz  would  be  looked 
upon  by  the  Spaniards  as  sympathy  with 
them  against  America;  and  after  Admiral 
Diederich's  exploits  at  Manila  further  an- 
tagonism was  scarcely  advisable,  and  the 
climate  offered  a  fortunate  escape  from 
each  predicament. 


Viewed  from  all  sides,  the  trip  can  scarce- 
ly be  looked  upon  as  successful.  The  Em- 
peror has  been  made  to  feel  that  however 
grand  he  may  be  within  his  own  dominions, 
outside  of  them  he  is  on  a  par  with  other 
sovereigns,  subject  to  the  same  limitations, 
unable  to  do  always  just  what  he  would 
like.  He  seems  to  have  returned  a  sadder 
man.  If  he  shall  prove  also  to  be  a  wiser 
one,  the  Palestine  trip  may  result  in  a  dis- 
tinct benefit  to -Germany  as  well  as  to  the 
world. 


If  we  can  trust  the  reports  from  Paris  our 
Commissioners  demand  all  the  Philippines, 
offer  twenty  million  dollars  to  Spain,  will 
negotiate  for  one  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  re- 
quire religious  freedom  in  the  Carolines, 
promise  an  open  door  for  trade  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  give  a  week  for  an  answer.  This 
means  an  ultimatum,  and  the  terms  are  not 
unfair  and  the  "  open  door "  is  wise  and 
was  not  foreshadowed.  It  is  said  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Spanish  Commission  refuses  to 
continue  the  negotiations  for  peace,  regard- 
ing the  money  offered  inadequate.  He  may 
be  overruled  at  Madrid,  and  yet  it  may  not 
be  a  bad  idea  for  Spain  to  refuse  to  accept 
our  terms  and  break  off  negotiations  and 
make  an  ineffectual  appeal  to  Europe,  and 
then  yield  to  force  and  thus  "  save  her  face  " 
in  repudiating  her  unwieldy  debt. 


The  Tolberts,  of  South  Carolina,  are  brave 
men,  all  but  one  coward  in  a  large  family. 
They  are  an  old  South  Carolina  family,  rich 
and  full  of  Carolina  spirit.  Their  names 
will  go  down  to  history  with  the  noblest  of 
their  State,  worthy  to  stand  beside  that  of 
Pettigru,  the  one  man  who  dared  to  face  his 
State  in  the  days  of  secession,  firm  in  his 
own  judgment  and  in  his  known  strength 
and  integrity  of  character,  and  declare  him- 
self opposed  to  the  war  against  the  United 
States.  The  Tolberts  are  driven  out  now. 
but  they  will,  we  believe,  return  to  their 
property  and  their  rights,  stronger  in  the 
end  for  their  resistance  to  temporary  vio- 
lence. It  is  in  such  men  that  the  hope  of 
the  State  rests,  proud  natives  of  the  State, 
men  who  cannot  be  called  carpetbaggers; 
who  have  enterprise,  courage  and  wealth, 
whose  eyes  can  see  across  the  border  of 
their  county,  and  who  know  on  what  basis 
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prosperity  rests.  All  these  111('"  ,,1<1  W:IS  (() 
recognize  the  right  of  negroes  t<>  vole,  and 
to  take  the  affidavits  of  oegroea  whose  votes 
were  rejected  by  those  In  charge  of  the  bai 

lot  box.  That  was  absolutely  all.  It  was 
something  they  had  a  right  to  do,  very  likely 
a  duty  to  do;  and  theirs  was  the  prevail- 
ing social  and  political  influence  in  the 
region  where  they  were  the  principal  land 
owners.  Therefore,  their  territory  was  In- 
vaded by  outsiders,  and  they  were  shot  and 
expelled.  But  they  are  not  the  men  to  yield; 
and  when  they  go  back  it  will  be  to  stay. 
The  Carolinas  will  be  redeemed  by  such  men 
as  the  Tolberts. 


Ex-Pkesident  Bartlett,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  was  no  common  man.  He  was  by 
all  his  instincts  a  scholar  of  positive  convic- 
tions. He  fought  his  way  from  the  farm  to 
the  college,  then  was  college  tutor,  theolog- 
ical student,  pastor,  college  professor,  and 
pastor  again  of  the  New  England  Church  in 
Chicago,  from  which  he  was  called,  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Chicago  Seminary,  to 
be  its  professor  of  Biblical  Literature. 
There  he  remained  for  eighteen  years  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  institution,  and 
from  there  he  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  his  alma  mater,  an  office  which  he  held 
for  fifteen  years,  during  which  time  the  col- 
lege1 felt  the  scholarly  force  of  his  adminis- 
tration and  added  much  to  its  endowment 
and  equipment.  He  wTas  a  very  positive 
man.  strong  in  his  convictions,  and  took  an 
active  share  on  the  conservative  side  in  the 
discussions  which  centered  about  the  Amer- 
ican Board.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
kept  up  his  active  literary  labors.  His 
books  have  been  chiefly  on  the  subjects  of 
eschatology  and  Old  Testament  criticism, 
and  his  last  volume  in  defense  of  conserva- 
tive views  as  to  early  Jewish  history  is  only 
a  few  months  out  of  the  press.  As  a 
scholar,  a  teacher  and  an  administrator,  he 
deserves  to  be  long  remembered  and  held  in 
honor. 

Why  should  the  legitimate  campaign  ex- 
penses of  a  candidate  for  Congress  exceed 
his  salary  for  half  his  term?  Ought  a  can- 
didate for  the  bench  to  pay  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  the  Campaign  Committee?  The 
sworn  reports  show  the  following  expend- 


itures by  candidates  for  tin-  Supreme  Court 
in  New  York:  Justice  Andrews,  $5,775;  i\  A. 
Ward.  $5,530;  Jesse  Johnson,  $6,669.  The 
salary  of  a  Congressman  is  $5,000  ;i  year. 
Mr.  Mahany's  campaign  expenses,  in  Buf 
Calo,  were  nearly  $8,000;  several  candidates 
paid  out,  from  $3,000  to  $4,000.  Mr.  Qulgg, 
who  expended  $5,998,  w;is  beaten  by  Mr. 
Chanler,  who  found  uses  for  $6,444.  A  can 
didate  for  the  «'tii<-«>  of  Comptroller  of  the 
Slate  spent  $7,980,  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
Woodruff  st.-inds  at  the  top  with  an  expend- 
iture of  $13,500,  which  he  handed  over  to  the 
committees.  The  aim  of  the  law  in  compli 
a  nee  with  which  these  payments  are  re- 
ported was  to  prevent  the  use  of  corruption 
funds  by  requiring  the  publication  of  sworn 
statements  of  expenditures  in  detail.  Such 
publication  is  avoided  when  the  candidate 
pays  a  round  sum  to  the  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, for  the  committee  is  not  required  to 
show  how  the  money  was  used.  The  law 
should  be  amended.  The  inquiry  as  to  a  can- 
didate's expenditures  should  not  be  stopped 
at  the  Campaign  Committee's  door. 


It  is  of  little  use  to  repeat  the  names 

of  those  who  are  mentioned  for  the  succes- 
sion to  the  presidency  of  Yale,  such  as  Pro- 
fessors Farnam,  Hadley,  Ladd,  Perrin,  G. 
B.  Adams  and  Woolsey;  President  Oilman, 
of  Johns  Hopkins;  Judge  Taft.  Buchanan 
Winthrop  and  Thomas  Thacher,  of  this  city: 
and  lawyers  and  ministers  besides  too  many 
to  mention.  We  offer  no  advice,  and  are 
content  to  believe  that  wise  men  have  the 
task  of  selection. 

....The  statement  of  facts  about  the 
South  Carolina  outrages,  given  by  Mr.  R.  R. 
Tolbert  in  our  issue  this  week  is  plain,  sim- 
ple, but  tremendously  effective.  It  is  enough 
to  make  a  free  man's  blood  boil.  This  is  not 
"  negro  rule  "  that  is  objected  to,  but  here 
is  political  intolerance  of  the  wrorst  sort 
directed  against  both  white  and  black. 
These  North  and  South  Carolina  murders 
present  the  most  serious  question  before  our 
country. 

.  . .  .We  beg  to  remind  our  older  subscribers 
again  that  on  the  8th  of  December  The  In- 
dependent will  be  fifty  years  old,  and  to  ask 
all  of  those  who  have  read  the  paper  from 
the  beginning  kindly  to  send  us  their  names. 
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THE  BAPTIST  CONGRESS. 

BY    A.     S.     COATS,     D.D. 

The  Baptist  Congress  consists  of  "some 
Baptists  "  who  meet  annually  for  the  discussion 
of  important  topics  of  current  interest.  It  is 
not  a  law-making  body,  as  its  name  might  seem 
to  imply.  No  resolution  is  ever  presented  and  no 
vote  is  ever  taken  in  its  meetings.  Its  members 
do  not  represent  in  any  official  sense  the 
churches  to  which  they  belong.  They  repre- 
sent themselves  merely ;  and  the  Congress 
neither  indorses  nor  condemns  their  views.  It 
seeks  to  bring  no  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Baptist  denomination,  save  the  pressure  of  the 
truth  that  may  find  utterance  in  its  meetings 
and  so  embodiment  in  its  reports. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  Con- 
gress has  just  concluded  its  sessions  in  the  Dela- 
ware Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  first  session  was  held  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, November  15th.  After  addresses  of  wel- 
come it  settled  down  to  business.  The  first  hard 
nut  it  attempted  to  crack  was.  found  in  the 
topic  "'  Man's  Fall  and  Redemption  in  the  Light 
of  Evolution."  President  A.  H.  Strong,  D.D., 
of  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  opened 
the  discussion  on  this  topic,  frankly  accepting 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  set  forth  by  Lotze, 
and  interpreting  man's  fall  and  redemption  in 
its  light.  The  theistic  doctrine  of  evolution  is 
well  summed  up  in  Browning's  "  All's  love,  but 
all's  law."  God  is  immanent  in  nature.  He  works 
from  within  rather  than  from  without.  The 
idea  of  continuity  gives  evolution  its  hold  upon 
thinking  minds ;  but  evolution  is  a  continuity 
of  plan  rather  than  of  forces.  Though  man  is 
the  offspring  of  the  brut*  creation,  he  is  none 
the  less  the  offspring  of  God.  Law  and  evolu- 
tion are  mere  names  for  the  method  God  chose 
for  bringing  man  upon  the  stage  of  action.  The 
Fall  is  not  a  mere  remnant  of  brute  instincts 
in  man,  since  man  ceased  to  be  a  brute  when 
he  became  man,  as  the  bird  ceased  to  be  a  rep- 
tile when  it  became  a  bird.  The  Fall  was  man's 
conscious  choice  of  evil ;  a  revision  rather  than 
a  step  forward  in  the  evolutionary  process. 
Man's  present  condition  demands  that  we  pos- 
tulate such  a  reversion,  or  degradation.  Christ, 
in  whom  and  through  whom  man  was  created, 
has  suffered  with  man  from  the  hour  of  his 
Fall.  This  suffering  is  redemptive  culminating 
on  Calvary. 


George  Dana  Boardman  D.D.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, followed  Dr.  Strong.  He  seemed  to  deny 
man's  evolution  from  a  lower  form  of  life,  since 
you  cannot  unroll  what  has  not  been  enrolled. 
He  accepted  merely  the  ideal  evolution  along  the 
axis  of  the  divine  plan.  He  characterized  the 
first  three  chapters  of  Genesis  as  "  a  divine  par- 
able," and  Paul's  fifth  chapter  of  Romans,  in 
which  he  finds  God's  explanation  of  the  per 
initted  Fall,  as  "  a  sublime  poem." 

H.  H.  Peabody,  D.D.,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and 
L.  C.  Barnes,  D.D.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  also  took 
part  in  the  discussion.  Of  these  four  men  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  Dr.  Peabody  would  be 
the  only  one  who  would  be  recognized  in  strictly 
scientific  circles  as  a  thorough-going  and  con- 
sistent evolutionst. 

The  second  session  of  the  Congress  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening.  The  topic  for  discussion, 
"  The  Opportunity  for  the  Baptists  in  Present 
Religious  Progress,"  was  opened  by  W.  C.  Bit- 
ting, D.D.,  of  New  York.  He  found  abundant  op- 
portunities for  progress,  both  in  the  realm  of 
thought  and  in  that  of  organization.  Baptists 
need  enlightening  upon  their  own  fundamental 
position.  The  world  at  large  needs  this  none 
the  less.  The  Scriptures  must  be  studied  more 
profoundly,  but  not  as  a  text  book  upon  modern 
science.  Vitality  rather  than  machinery  is  the 
great  need  in  church  methods. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Newman,  D.D.,  of  Toronto,  and 
the  Rev.  Everett  D.  Burr,  of  Boston,  followed 
Dr.  Bitting  as  appointed  speakers.  The  line  of 
thought  developed  by  Professor  Newman  was 
characteristically  abstruse  and  profound.  The 
latter  also  did  not  treat  of  the  practical  aspects 
of  the  question,  as  one  who  is  pastor  of  a  great 
institutional  church  might  have  been  expected 
to  do. 

Thus  far  the  only  volunteer  participant  in  the 
Congress  was  George  E.  Horr,  D.D.,  Editor  of 
The  Watchman,  of  Boston.  He  pointed  out  the 
admirable  opportunity  for  progress  presented 
to  the  denomination  to-day  in  the  unification 
of  its  missionary  work,  instancing  the  overlap- 
ping of  the  Publication  Society  in  Mexico  and 
Cuba  and  in  its  chapel  car  work  in  the  West, 
and  the  work  done  by  the  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  the  consequent  confusion  and  falling 
off  of  receipts. 

On  Wednesday  morning  many  of  "  the  Con- 
gress men"  improved  the  opportunity  of  paying 
a    flying    visit    to    Buffalo's    greatest    wonder, 
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Niagara  Falls,  returning,  some  of  them,  just  in 
time  to  be  too  late  for  the  beginning  of  the  third 
session  in  the  afternoon,  the  topic  of  which  was 
"  On  What  Grounds  Should  We  Accept  the 
Biblical  Book  as  Our  Bible?" 

The  ball  was  sel  rolling  by  Geo.  E.  Merrill, 
D.D.,  of  Newton,  Mass.  The  character  and  his- 
tory of  the  Old  Testament  books  prove  them 
divine,  as  are  no  others  of  equal  antiquity.  We 
should  regard  them,  as  did  the  Jews,  of  varying 
value.  We  should  recognize  the  great  fact 
of  the  progressive  nature  of  revelation,  in  and 
through  the  history  of  God's  ancient  people. 
So  errors  in  practice  and  doctrine,  according  to 
New  Testament  standards,  will  not  shake  our 
faith  in  their  inspiration.  Modern  scholarship 
establishes  the  fact  that  all  our  New  Testament 
books  were  written  by  apostles  or  their  dis- 
ciples. Since  of  practical  apostolicity,  they 
should  be  received  by  the  church  as  of  divine 
authority.  Dr.  Merrill's  paper  will  prove  a 
rich  mine  of  treasure  in  the  report  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Prof.  B.  O.  True,  D.D.,  of  the  Rochester  The- 
ological Seminary,  was  the  first  speaker  on  the 
topic.  As  the  Old  Testament  was  the  founda- 
tion and  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  race,  so  the 
New  Testament  is  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  Jews  accepted  as  canonical  only  those  books 
that  emphasized  the  theocratic  idea.  The  Chris- 
tian Church  has  accepted  only  those  books  of 
New  Testament  times  which  correctly  represent 
the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Ferris,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
followed,  calling  attention  to  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  theories  on  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment books  are  to  be  received,  and  showing  that 
the  same  forces  and  tendencies  that  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  papacy  were  effective 
in  admitting  some  books  into  the  canon  and  ex- 
cluding others.  He  inferred  that  tradition  can 
have  little  weight  with  Protestants  in  the  de- 
cision of  this  question.  The  appeal  must  be  to 
our  own  consciousness  corrected  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Church  Universal. 

At  the  evening  session  the  question  of  "  State 
Help  vs.  Self  Help,  or  Paternalism  in  Govern- 
ment "  was  discussed.  The  first  paper  was  by 
Prof.  W.  Rauschenbusch,  of  the  Rochester  The- 
ological Seminary,  who  argued  strongly  for 
State  control  of  the  means  of  transportation, 
and  municipal  control  of  gas  works,  water  works 
and  such  like  public  necessities.  Prof.  Shailer 
Matthews,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  treated 
the  question  in  its  relations  to  Christianity 
rather  than  political  economy,  showing  that  the 
chief  end  of  socialism  is  to  improve  the  indi- 


vi<lu;il  by  improving  his  surroundings.  George 
Win.  Douglas,  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Brook- 
lyn Eagle,  also  spoke  on  the  topic.  He  said 
that  the  theory  of  paternalism  was  based  on  the 
idea  thai  the  people  wen-  00!  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  only  paternalism  worth 
knowing  anything  about  is  the  Fatherhood  of 
God. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  was  opened  by 
a  paper  by  Prof.  George  B.  Foster,  D.D.,  of 
Chicago  University,  on  the  topic  "  How  Far  Can 
the  Truths  of  Christianity  be  Stated  in  Terms 
of  Naturalism?"  He  distinguished  between 
naturalism  and  materialism.  Naturalism  posits 
spiritual  reason  as  a  cause.  God  works  from 
within,  not  from  without,  both  in  nature  and  in 
revelation.  The  latter  is  but  the  forming  of  a 
new  friendship.  It  is  a  genetic  process  accord- 
ing to  law.  It  is  not  necessary  to  affirm  ex- 
terior supernaturalism  in  order  to  account  for 
the  New  Testament  books  or  for  the  wonders 
recorded  in  them. 

Prof.  W.  N.  Clarke,  D.D.,  of  Colgate  Univer- 
sity, defining  naturalism  in  a  similar  way,  was 
able  to  state  all  the  facts  of  Christian  experi- 
ence, including  regeneration,  in  terms  of  natu- 
ralism. Albert  Foster,  D.D.,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Prof.  D.  B.  Purinton,  LL.D.,  of  Denison  Uni- 
versity, Ohio,  both  defining  naturalism  so  as  to 
make  it  exclude  God's  immanence,  came  nat- 
urally to  an  opposite  conclusion  from  that  pre- 
sented in  the  two  papers. 

The  final  session  of  the  Congress  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  was  more  devotional  in  character 
than  any  of  the  preceding  sessions.  The  one 
paper  presented  was  by  Rev.  Clarence  A.  Bar- 
bour, of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  "  The  Union  of  the 
Believer  with  Christ."  He  treated  of  the  doc- 
trinal aspect  of  the  subject  as  presented  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  attempted  no  scientific  ex- 
planation of  the  mystery.  The  closing  exercises 
consisted  of  short  congratulatory  addresses  by 
several  members. 

The  Congress  was  attended  by  some  fifty 
brethren  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  by  comparatively  few  of  the  residents  of 
Buffalo.  No  attempt  was  made  to  fire  the  pop- 
ular heart ;  neither  the  late  war  with  Spain  nor 
its  yet  disputed  results  were  even  remotely  hinted 
at  by  either  writers  or  speakers.  In  the  main, 
what  may  be  styled  the  more  advanced  or  radi- 
cal wing  of  the  Baptist  denomination  found  its 
voice  in  this  gathering.  The  papers  and  the  dis- 
cussions following  them  were  uniformly  scholas- 
tic rather  than  popular  in  treatment,  and  de- 
signed for  the  much  larger  audience  they  will 
reach  in  the  reports  of  the  Congress  than  the 
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comparatively    small    audience    to    which    they 
were  given. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


METHODIST     MISSIONARY    COM- 
MITTEE. 

BY    A    SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENT. 

Our  report  of  last  week  ended  with  Satur- 
day's  session. 

The  pulpits  of  all  the  Methodist  churches  in 
Providence  and  some  neighboring  cities  and 
towns,  and  several  churches  of  other  denom- 
inations, were  occupied  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Those  of  Secretary  Leonard  and  Dr. 
J.  M.  Buckley  in  the  Mathewson  Street  M.  E. 
Church,  of  Bishop  Warren  in  one  of  the  Con- 
gregational Churches,  of  Bishop  Vincent  and 
others  were  greatly  enjoyed. 

On  Monday,  November  14th,  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, amounting  to  $342,170,  and  of  the 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  $72,827 
unconditional,  and  $104,650  conditional,  were 
approved,  with  resolutions  expressing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  of  those  societies. 

The  $145,000  appropriated  to  India  were  di- 
vided as  follows :  North  India,  $58,000 ;  North- 
west India,  $26,500;  South  India,  $21,000; 
Bombay,  $23,000;  Bengal-Burma,  $16,500. 

To  the  Missions  in  States  north  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  Ohio  rivers,  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  an  appropriation  of  $24,618  was 
made.  For  Iowa  and  Kansas  and  States  north 
of  them,  $82,374.  In  the  mountain  region,  the 
following  appropriations  were  made :  Arizona, 
$6,300;  Colorado,  $9,000;  Idaho,  $4,500;  Mon- 
tana, $6,100;  Nevada,  $4,000;  New  Mexico, 
for  English  work,  $5,280;  Utah,  $10,000  for 
the  work  and  $1,500  for  schools ;  Wyoming, 
$5,800 — making  a  total  of  $57,480  in  the  moun- 
tain region. 

At  an  evening  session,  the  Pacific  Coast  came 
under  consideration,  and  appropriations  were 
made:  Alaska,  $2,000;  California,  $5,780;  to 
the  California  Conference  for  English  work  in 
Honolulu,  $1,000 ;  Columbia  River,  $7,000,  with 
$750  more  for  work  in  the  Nez  Perces  reserva- 
tion;  Oregon,  $4,500;  Puget  Sound,  $6,000; 
Southern  California,  $5,000. 

For  work  among  whites  in  the  South,  $47,- 
515  were  appropriated,  and  for  work  among  col- 
ored people,  $43,985. 

The  consideration  of  work  among  foreign 
populations  in  the  United  States  began,  and 
$1,525  were  appropriated  for  work  among  Welsh 
people. 

On  Tuesday   morning,   November  15th,   with 


Bishop  Vincent  in  the  chair,  appropriations 
were  made  for  work  among  foreign  populations 
in  the  United  States,  as  follows  :  Swedish,  $31,- 
261;  Norwegian  and  Danish,  $20,050;  Ger- 
man, $42,415;  French,  $4,350;  Spanish,  $14,- 
100;  Chinese,  $10,200;  Japanese,  $8,000;  Bo- 
hemian and  Hungarian,  $9,000 ;  Italian,  $11,- 
924 ;  Portuguese,  $1,200. 

The  American  Indians  came  last  of  all  this 
year,  and  $7,411  were  appropriated  for  missions 
among  them,  extending  from  the  Onondagas  and 
Oneidas  in  Central  New  York,  to  Indians  in 
Washington,   Oregon  and   California. 

By  putting  in  $6,430,  received  for  property 
sold  in  Bulgaria,  and  $1,000  for  an  unused  bal- 
ance of  appropriation  for  Italian  work  in  the 
Philadelphia  Conference,  the  money  available 
for  Foreign  Missions  was  increased  by  those 
amounts ;  but  inasmuch  as  this  sum  left  the 
Foreign  Missions  still  in  excess  of  the  amount 
set  apart  by  about  $15,000,  a  motion  made  by 
Dr.  Buckley  was  adopted :  "  That  such  per 
cent,  be  deducted  from  all  the  appropriations, 
home  and  foreign,  made  up  to  this  time,  as  will 
bring  the  whole  amount  within  the  sum  total  of 
appropriations." 

This  makes  the  total  sum  finally  appropriated 
as  follows : 

Foreign  Missions $621,184 

Home  Missions 443,022 

Miscellaneous 110,000 

Total $1,174,206 

An  additional  appropriation  was  made  for 
Alaska  of  $2,000,  conditioned  on  its  being  raised 
from  special  gifts  by  Bishop  McCabe  ;  and  $40,- 
000  for  the  Kongo  Mission  in  Africa  under 
Bishop  Hartzell,  on  the  same  condition. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Warren  $5,000  were  ap- 
propriated for  establishing  a  mission  in  Porto 
Rico,  conditioned  on  the  contribution  of  special 
offerings  for  that  purpose. 

The  thanks  of  the  Committee  were  tendered 
to  the  secretaries  for  their  efficient  and  success- 
ful labors  in  removing  the  debt  of  the  society. 

After  a  continuous  session  of  six  and  a  half 
hours,  the  Committee  adjourned  at  3.25  p.m. 

Beyond  all  questions  this  has  been  one  of  the 
most  harmonious  of  all  the  sessions  of  this  im- 
portant body.  The  speeches  were  of  a  very  high 
order  of  ability.  If  they  could  have  been  heard 
by  the  whole  Church,  it  would  have  greatly 
stimulated  missionary  zeal  and  liberality.  The 
panorama  of  a  world-wide  work  of  evangelism, 
as  it  passed  before  the  audience,  in  the  vivid 
representations  of  Bishops  fresh  from  their 
visits  to  the  fields,  was  most  inspiring. 

The  Committee  is  to  meet  next  year  in  Wash- 
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ington,    D.    0.,    where    Bishop    Hunt    assures 
them  abundant  hospitality  will  be  displayed. 
Pro\  i him  1.  it.  1. 


THE  W.  C.  T.  U.  CONVENTION. 

BY    MARGARET     A.     SUDDUTH. 

Tins  convention,  the  first  since  Miss  Wil- 
Lard's  death,  was  looked  forward  to  with  some 
anxiety.  Would  the  women  come?  Would 
there  be  courage  to  go  on  and  wisdom  to  guide V 
The  convention  opened.  The  women  were  there. 
The  enrollment  of  ex-officio  members  was  the 
largest  known  for  years.  The  spirit  of  sadness 
was  overbalanced  by  the  dauntless  courage  of 
the  faithful  followers  and  the  devoted  purpose 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  loving,  charitable 
spirit  that  characterized  Miss  Willard's  life  and 
leadership. 

No  doubt  about  the  continuance  of  the  organ- 
ization was  left  in  any  skeptical  spectator's 
mind,  when  the  original  crusaders,  forty-six  in 
number,  filled  the  platform  and  illustrated  in 
soulful  fashion  the  crusade  meetings  in  the 
saloons  and  on  the  streets  during  that  memor- 
able December  of  1873.  So  fervently  had  the 
crusade  fires  been  burning  all  these  years  that 
it  was  no  idle  drama,  but  a  genuine  pentecostal 
feast,  as,  kneeling  in  close  crowded  groups,  they 
prayed  their  sentence  prayers  for  deliverance 
from  the  drink  traffic  and  consecration  of  self 
on  the  altar  of  service,  sang  their  "  Rock  of 
Ages  "  and  "  Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul  "  while 
bending  low,  and  repeated  with  unction  their 
"  Praise  the  Lord's  "  and  "  Hallelujahs."  Then, 
rising  and  remembering  the  change  of  scene  and 
time,  they  reproduced  in  vivid  word  pictures  the 
story  of  their  crusading.  How  little  they  made 
of  the  hot  water,  beer  and  slops  that  were 
poured  over  them,  and  the  vile  language  and 
threats  of  the  enemy,  and  how  much  they  mag- 
nified the  Lord's  goodness  in  permitting  them 
to  be  partakers  of  His  persecutions.  It  was  a 
wonderful  time  and  ';  alone  repaid  my  journey 
from  Southern  California,"  said  one  uplifted 
delegate. 

But  the  scene  that  followed  this  was  fully  as 
impressive  if,  perhaps,  a  triile  more  practical. 
Miss  Anna  Gordon  asked  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing, "  tho  not  an  original  crusader,"  and  pro- 
posed the  name  of  Mother  Thompson,  the  leader 
of  the  first  praying  band  of  Ohio,  for  life  mem- 
bership in  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  handing 
over  her  check  of  $25  to  make  it  good.  This 
was  a  signal  for  unwonted  enthusiasm,  and 
within  the  next  twenty  minutes  forty-four 
names  were  presented  for  life  membership  and 
the  treasury  of  the  National  organization  was 


enriched  by  #1,100.  Since  then  the  number  has 
swelled  to  fifty-two.  The  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  need  fear  no  dissolution. 

The  other  memorable  features  of  this  twenty- 
fifth  convention  were  the  memorial  service  for 
Miss  Willard,  the  Temple  discussion  and  the. 
election  of  officers. 

The  memorial  meeting  opened  the  first  ses- 
sion. For  nineteen  years  Miss  Willard's  annual 
address  had  been  given  at  this  hour,  so  in  its 
stead  was  placed  her  commemorative  services. 
Ten  representative  women  told  the  story  of  their 
chieftain's  influence  and  power,  and  drew  the 
lesson  of  the  true  secret  of  life's  success — lov- 
ing, faithful,  humble  service,  "  in  honor  pre- 
ferring one  another."  It  was  not  an  occasion 
of  gloom,  but  one  of  holy  joy  for  the  "  chief- 
tain's "  beautiful  ministry  and  eternal  happi- 
ness. It  was  noticeable  that  few  if  any  of  her 
rare  intellectual  endowments  were  dwelt  upon, 
teaching  the  imperishable  value  of  goodness  and 
sacrifice. 

The  widely  heralded  Temple  discussion  was  a 
significant  illustration  of  the  curtesy  and 
charity  of  the  white  ribboners.  Given  twenty 
minutes  upon  the  program,  it  occupied  nine  hours 
of  the  convention's  precious  time,  when  a  vote 
called  at  any  moment  would  have  decided  its 
fate.  This  was  ungrudgingly  granted  by  the 
majority  in  order  that  the  minority  (the  Temple 
adherents)  might  have  all  fairness.  The  ques- 
tion had  been  fully  amplified  in  official  docu- 
ments, but  in  order  to  have  it  wholly  under- 
stood, each  side  was  permitted  to  say  all  it  had 
to  say.  The  vote  was  upon  the  resolution,  re- 
ferred from  the  executive  body,  to  discontinue 
the  Temple  as  an  affiliated  interest,  and  stood 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  for  the  discontinu- 
ance and  seventy-one  against.  The  discussion 
upon  recognizing  the  responsibility  of  the  Union 
toward  the  bondholders  was  most  thoughtful  and 
thorough,  and  resulted  in  a  vote  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  in  favor  and  seventy-six  against. 
The  face  of  the  bonds  was  repeatedly  read,  and 
its  wording  convincingly  proved,  that  Mrs.  Carse 
was  alone  responsible,  as  they  bore  her  name, 
"  I,  Matilda  B.  Carse,  as  an  individual,  do  is- 
sue," etc.,  and  signed  by  her  alone.  This  set- 
tled the  legal  responsibility  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

The  moral  responsibility  was  a  less  tangible 
question,  but  of  even  more  importance  to  a  relig- 
ious body,  and  was  so  felt  by  both  sides.  It 
was  searchingly  debated,  no  desire  to  shirk  the 
obligation,  if  there  were  one,  being  exhibited. 
After  clearly  showing  that  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
had  never  issued  or  sold  the  bonds,  the  general 
officers  having  declined  to  sign  them  lest  thf 
Union  might  be  involved,  and  after  everything 
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possible  had  been  done  to  redeem  them,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  having  already  put 
$250,000  into  the  Temple  treasury,  the  organiza- 
tion was  not  afraid  to  stand  by  its  own  con- 
science and  declare  itself  irresponsible,  and  re- 
fer the  bondholders  to  Mrs.  Carse  and  their  se- 
curity,  the  Temple  stock.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  Union  freed  itself  of  the  responsibility 
it  spoke  no  word  unfriendly  to  individual  effort 
(o  redeem  the  bonds  and  generously  voted  to  dis- 
tribute the  Willard  memorial  fund  of  $23,000 
among  the  needy  bondholders. 

Thus  was  settled  a  question  in  which  the  out- 
side world  has  taken  a  deep  interest,  and  thus 
was  divorced  for  all  time,  it.  is  hoped,  every  pos- 
sible connection  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  with  com- 
mercial enterprises. 

The  election  of  officers  was  a  peculiarly  tender 
service.  Mrs.  L.  M.  N.  Stevens,  of  Maine,  who 
has  from  the  first  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
white  ribbon  movement,  and  who  has  acted  as 
president  since  Miss  Willard's  death,  was  elect- 
ed to  the  presidency  by  317  out  of  356  votes, 
the  others  being  scattered.  The  vote  was 
quickly  and  enthusiastically  made  unanimous 
and  Mrs.  Stevens  declared  national  president. 
Then,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  by-laws, 
the  president  nominated  Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon, 
Miss  Willard's  private  secretary  and  closest 
friend,  for  vice-president-at-large,  repeating  in 
Miss  Willard's  own  words  the  reason  of 
her  choice  of  Miss  Gordon  for  this  position. 
Both  Mrs.  Stevens  and  Miss  Gordon,  in  accept- 
ing their  positions,  referred  most  touchingly  to 
their  personal  relations  to  Miss  Willard,  and 
made  it  evident  that  they  were  actuated  by  her 
spirit. 

The  other  new  officer  is  Mrs.  Susanna  M.  D. 
Fry,  corresponding  secretary,  for  three  years 
managing  editor  of  the  Union  Signal  and  for- 
mer president  of  Minnesota  W.  C.  T.  U.  No 
other  change  was  made,  the  recording  secreta- 
ries being  Mrs.  Clara  C.  Hoffman  and  Mrs. 
Prances  E.  Beauchamp,  and  the"  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Helen  E.  Barker. 

To  the  full  array  of  reports,  resolutions, 
presentations  and  deliberations  there  is  no 
space  to  even  allude.  The  great  organization 
has  rounded  its  first  quarter  century  with  a 
record  of  work  and  a  loyalty  to  first  principles 
that  is  unparalleled  in  any  society  outside  the 
Church  of  Christ.  In  this  the  dawn  of  its  sec- 
ond quarter  it  is  equipped  with  a  faith,  a  hope, 
a  charity  and  an  experience  that  fits  it  to  high 
and  holy  service.  May  the  Lord  of  Hosts  guard 
and  guide  it. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


There  seems  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  in- 
terest in  the  study  for  the  ministry  in  Scotland. 
It  is  stated  that  everywhere  those  entering  the 
divinity  balls  are  fewer  than  usual.  At  Aber- 
deen the  Established  Church  has  but  one  stu- 
dent in  the  entering  class,  and  there  is  a  falling 
off  in  the  other  churches.  There  are  various  ex- 
planations given,  one  being  that  the  entrance 
examination  required  for  the  universities  is 
telling  on  the  supply,  and  that  the  quality  of 
the  ministry  is  improving  at  the  expense  of  the 
quantity. 

.  . .  .The  deaconess  movement,  which  is  so 
firmly  established  in  the  Lutheran,  Episcopal 
and  Methodist  denominations,  has  fairly  started 
among  the  Baptists.  The  fall  reception  of  the 
Christian  Union  for  deaconesses'  work  was 
held  at  the  Amity  Building  this  last  week.  Four 
Baptist  churches  are  interested  in  the  move- 
ment, and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  extend  to  the 
other  churches  of  the  denomination  throughout 
Greater  New  York.  The  work  already  accom- 
plished has  proved  to  be  very  valuable,  and  as 
the  cost  of  such  laborers  is  very  moderate  it  is 
greatly  desired  that  their  number  should  be  in- 
creased. 

....The  receipts  of  the  American  Board  for 
the  month  of  October,  $41,249,  show  a  con- 
siderable falling  off  from  those  for  October, 
1897,  $64,157.  The  chief  item  is  in  donations 
for  the  debt,  which  this  year  have  been  very 
slight  in  comparison  with  last  year.  Regular 
donations  have  fallen  off  about  $2,500,  being 
now  $37,714.  There  is  also  quite  a  difference 
in  legacies,  which  are  $3,509,  against  $14,461. 
The  receipts  for  the  two  months  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  regular  donations  of  nearly  $2,000, 
being  $56,039.  The  legacies  have  fallen  off 
quite  heavily,  from  $25,777  last  year  to  $6,251 
this  year. 

....The  plans  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  are  developing, 
and  the  erection  of  the  building  is  considered 
to  be  a  certainty.  The  site  bought  for  it  is 
Mount  St.  Alban,  which  has  been  a  place  of 
prayer  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  ana 
has  already  become  historic  by  the  erection  of 
the  Peace  Cross  with  its  prayer,  "  That  it  may 
please  Thee  to  give  to  all  nations  unity,  peace 
and  concord."  On  the  last  All  Saints'  Day  the 
remains  of  Thomas  John  Claggett,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Maryland,  were  translated  to  the 
Cathedral  Close.  He  was  the  first  bishop  ever 
consecrated  on  American  soil,  the  first  chaplain 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
tomb  will  be  the  first  erected  in  what  is  hoped 
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may  be  an  American  Westminster  Abbey. 
Those  interested  in  the  movement  hope  that 
the  building  may  become  in  the  capital  of  the 
country  the  representative  cathedral  of  Protest- 
antism. While  the  land  is  secured  there  remains 
a  mortgage  of  $145,000  to  be  met  before  the 
building  can  be  erected,  and  Bishop  Satterlee, 
who  is  in  charge,  expresses  the  hope  that  not 
merely  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches  but  of  other  religious  bodies  .will  share 
in  the  support  of  the  work  in  view  of  its  na- 
tional character. 

....The  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  issue  this  week  an  appeal  to  the 
Methodists  of  America  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posed twentieth  century  thank  offering.  Acting 
as  a  body,  they  say  that  they  take  this  step  at 
this  time  since  it  is  impossible  to  await  action 
by  the  General  Conference.  The  sum  asked  for 
is  $20,000,000,  over  and  beyond  all  ordinary 
contributions  for  the  maintenance  and  spread 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  be  raised  during 
the  three  years  beginning  January  1  next.  In 
apportioning  this  they  propose  that  $10,000,- 
000  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  universities, 
seminaries,  colleges  and  schools,  and  $10,000,- 
000  for  hospitals,  orphanages,  homes  for  the 
aged  and  other  charitable  institutions  of  the 
Church.  They  allow  givers  to  designate  causes 
to  be  benefited ;  promise  that  any  money  re- 
ceived; the  object  for  which  it  is  given  not 
being  specified,  shall  be  turned  over  to  the 
Book  Concern  to  be  distributed  by  the  next 
General  Conference,  and  urge  directors  and 
managers  of  institutions,  as  well  as  officers  of 
local  churches,  to  take  immediate  action  in  be- 
half of  the  offering.  As  reasons  why  the 
Methodists  of  America  ought  to  make  such  a 
twentieth  century  thank  offering  the  Bishops 
say  that  the  denomination  has  church  property 
valued  at  $116,000,000  and  property  for  edu- 
cational purposes  valued  at  $28,000,000;  that 
Methodists  as  individuals  have  a  total  income 
of  $500,000,000  a  year,  and  that  they  now  give 
to  the  service  of  God  in  all  forms  $23,000,000  a 
year.  They  close  with  an  appeal  for  consecra- 
tion of  body,  soul  and  substance  to  the  loving 
service  of  Him  who  first  loved  us. 

.  ..  .The  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  this  city  last  week.  There 
were  the  usual  reports  from  the  different  sec- 
tions emphasizing  especially  the  educational, 
railroad,  college  and  army  and  navy  work.  It 
was  expected  that  Commodore  Philip  would  be 
present,  but  he  had  been  summoned  to  Newport 
.News  .and  was  unable  to  JeaypJbis  command  for 


the  time  required.  He  sent  a  most  cordial  letter 
expressing  his  interest  in  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  announced  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted a  position  on  the  Board  with  a  special 
view  to  the  interests  of  the  navy.  Among  the 
speakers  were  the  Hon.  Aldace  F.  Walker, 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  president  of  the  Santa  F6  Railroad. 
He  spoke  very  earnestly  of  the  immense  value 
of  the  association  work  to  the  railroad  men,  and 
affirmed  that  no  railroad  that  wanted  to  "  keep 
up  with  the  procession  "  could  afford  to  fail  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  this  body.  The  report 
of  the  secretary  showed  that  there  had  been 
great  advance  during  the  past  year  and  addi- 
tional secretaries  were  needed  to  carry  it  on. 
The  corporations  everywhere  are  taking  an 
earnest  interest  in  it,  and  many  railroad  offi- 
cials who  are  not  themselves  church  members 
look  upon  it  as  a  most  important  element  in  the 
success  of  their  roads.  The  development  of  the 
college  work  as  presented  by  Mr.  John  R.  Mott 
was  most  gratifying.  The  needs  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  in  this  country,  and  especially 
of  the  preparatory  schools,  were  set  forth  very 
vividly,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  pointed 
out  that  through  this  college  work  the  com- 
mittee was  becoming  in  truth  an  international 
organization.  In  connection  with  this  Mr. 
William  E.  Dodge,  who  has  been  so  closely 
identified  with  the  movement  since  its  incep- 
tion, expressed  the  desire  that  in  some  form  the 
organization  should  be  made  more  complete. 
He  showed  that  the  very  name  "  Committee " 
was  in  a  sense  a  misnomer,  giving  the  idea  of 
responsibility  to  some  other  authority  and  of  a 
lack  of  permanence.  It  is  understood  that  steps 
will  be  taken  in  this  direction.  Dean  Hoffman, 
of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  expressed 
his  deep  interest  in  the  work  and  acknowledged 
that  while  he  had  known  of  it  in  general  for  a 
long  time  he  had  really  but  a  faint  conception 
of  its  value  and  extent.  Gen.  Benjamin  F. 
Tracy  spoke  in  the  same  vein,  as  also  did 
Wheeler  H.  Peckham,  Esq.  Col.  J.  J.  McCook 
made  a  forcible  address  upon  the  army  and 
navy  work  which  had  proved  such  a  heavy 
draft  upon  the  resources  of  the  committee, 
doubling  their  budget  and  leaving  them  at  the 
moment  with  a  heavy  deficit  of  about  $45,000. 
The  financial  secretary  said  that  of  this  por- 
tion about  one-third  was  in  sight,  but  the  eye 
of  faith  could  not  as  yet  reach  the  rest,  and  an 
earnest  appeal  was  made  for  assistance  so  that 
the  committee  might  not  be  obliged  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  to  close  its  financial  year 
with  a  deficit. 


FINANCIAL. 


THE  PLETHORA  OF  INVEST- 
MENT CAPITAL. 

Extraordinary  oversubscriptions  of  re- 
cent issues  of  bonds  offered  to  the  public, 
and  the  unusually  large  dealings  in  secu- 
rities at  the  Stock  Exchange  following 
the  Federal  elections,  have  drawn  fresh  at- 
tention to  the  mass  of  capital  seeking  invest- 
ment and  to  the  conditions  which  promise 
revived  prosperity.  Perhaps  at  no  pre- 
vious period  in  the  last  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  has  capital  looked  with 
so  much  confidence  into  the  future,  and 
if  within  the  next  year  or  two  Con- 
gress shall  place  our  currency  on  a 
thoroughly  sound  and  scientific  basis  there 
is  likely  to  be  an  awakening  of  investment 
enterprise  unknown  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  It  may  in  fact  be  said  that 
there  never  before  existed  so  great  a  con- 
junction of  favorable  and  promising  condi- 
tions, and  the  outlook  presents  no  impedi- 
ment to  development  that  comes  within  the 
range  of  human  probability. 

At  the  moment,  owing  to  exceptional 
causes  such  as  an  excessive  speculation  in 
industrial  properties  in  Germany  and  in- 
ternal agitation  and  disquiet  in  France 
growing  out  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  there  is  a 
vigorous  demand  for  money  at  the  financial 
centers  of  Continental  Europe,  and  rates  on 
loans  are  advancing.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  to  suppose  that  this  is  more  than 
a  temporary  phase.  That  there  is  danger  of  a 
permanent  advance  in  the  rate  of  interest 
abroad  may  hardly  be  conceded  in  view  of 
the  constant  expansion  in  the  production  of 
gold  in  the  world.  The  estimates  of  the 
world's  output  in  1897  have  just  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Washington  authorities,  and 
they  show  an  aggregate  of  237^  millions  of 
dollars,  against  203  millions  in  1896,  a  gain 
of  34%  millions,  or  17  per  cent.  These  fig- 
ures have  never  been  exceeded  before,  and 
the  tide  of  gold  production  is  certain  to  rise 
higher  in  1899.  The  annual  average  of  out- 
put in  the  ten-year  period   1851-1860,   both 


years  Inclusive,  after  the  greal  gold  dis- 
coveries in  California  and  Australia,  was 
only    L38   millions. 

It  is  practically  impossible  that  so  radical 
a  change  shall  occur  In  the  trade  relations 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  that  the 
United  States  shall  continue  forever  what  it 
is  now— a  reservoir  into  which  nearly  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  pouring  the  precious 
metal.  Of  course  if  that  condition  lasted  it 
would  only  be  a  question  of  time  when  all 
nations,  even  Great  Britain,  would  become 
our  commercial  vassals.  From  the  present 
view-point  such  a  finality  does  not  appear 
wildly  visionary.  But  there  will  occur  sea- 
sons when  our  harvests  will  be  deficient  and 
those  of  our  competitors  in  grain  exports 
will  be  large.  Or  possibly  a  year  will  occur 
when  the  wheat  harvests  of  the  entire  world 
will  be  so  plenteous  that  the  price  will  sink 
so  low  that  the  balance  of  trade  will  be 
tipped  against  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
outside  the  domain  of  possibility  that  politi- 
cal blindness  should  seize  upon  this  country 
and  some  unwise  law  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress to  revive  currency  distrust  and  drive 
the  precious  metal  away.  The  mutations  of 
future  wars  may  dislocate  the  present  gold 
movement  toward  our  shores.  We  say 
"  present "  because  while  the  United  States 
are  not  at  this  particular  moment  importing 
the  metal  they  have  so  large  credits  in  Eu- 
rope that  if  it  became  necessary  or  desir- 
able they  could  command  a  fresh  influx  of 
gold  from  our  debtors.  But  as  a  matter  of 
probability  there  will  eventually  be  a  liqui- 
dation of  speculation  in  Germany,  the  infla- 
tion will  be  over,  and,  under  a  smaller  de- 
mand for  money,  the  cost  of  it  will  fall.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  permanent 
rise  in  interest  rates  in  every  part  of  the 
world  when  so  much  actual  wealth,  utilized 
largely  for  money  purposes,  is  yearly  being 
taken  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  To 
argue  thus  is  not  to  accept  the  quantitative 
theory  of  money.  It  is  only  to  point  out  that 
the  great  addition  to  the  world's  supply  of 

gold  furnishes  a  larger  basis  of  what  civil- 
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Ized  nations  recognize  as  the  best  founda- 
tion for  expansion  of  bank  credit  as  well  as 
.in  absolute  addition  to  the  money  of  ulti- 
mate redemption. 

A  continuance  of  present  conditions  in  the 
United  Slates  is  bound  to  add  immensely  to 
the  volume  of  capital  seeking  employment 
or  profitable  investment.  Our  excess  of  mer- 
chandise exports  over  imports  is  unprece- 
dented, with  new  fields  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Philippines  certain  to  be  opened  up 
for  a  further  increase  in  our  national  wealth. 
The  prosperity  of  the  transportation  industry 
—unless  frittered  away  in  needless  rate  wars 
—will  lead  to  larger  dividends  and  to  new 
payments  in  1S99.  This  money  will  largely 
seek  additional  investment  in  the  same  secu- 
rities from  which  the  profit  was  derived.  The 
state  of  our  foreign  trade  has  enabled  the 
United  States  to  keep  at  home  the  57*4  mil- 
lions of  gold  produced  here  in  18G7.  We  will 
also  keep  at  home  the  output  of  1898,  which, 
even  if  the  ratio  of  increase  is  no  greater 
than  that  of  1897  over  1896,  will  amount  to 
about  62  millions.  In  addition  to  this  we 
have  in  the  ten  months  of  this  year  imported 
gold  to  the  net  amount  of  129y2  millions. 
This  followed  a  year  of  net  gold  exports  in 
1897  of  only  4Y2  millions,  while  in  1896  our 
net  gold  imports  were  37  millions. 


FINANCIAL    ITEMS. 

The  first  pension  granted  as  a  result  of 
the  Spanish  Avar  was  given  last  week  to 
Jesse  T.  Gates,  of  the  Second  United  States 
Artillery,  at  the  rate  of  $17  a  month.  Al- 
ready upwards  of  2,000  claims  have  been 
filed  for  army  and  navy  service. 

...  .It  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  consol- 
idation of  the  tin  plate  industry  of  the 
United  States  is  practically  assured.  The 
deal  will  probably  include  about  forty  fac- 
tories, thirty  of  which  are  located  in  the 
Pittsburg  and  Wheeling  district. 

. . .  .Since  the  decadence  of  the  whale  fish- 
eries on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  whales, 
little  has  been  done.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  whales  have  increased  to  a  great  extent, 
and  there  is  a  fair  profit  to  whalers  again. 
Recently  four  Arctic  whalers  reached  San 
Francisco  with  catches  to  the  value  of 
$750,000, 


....Iron  and  Steel,  of  Chicago,  says  that 
i  lie  Iron  and  steel  trade  for  the  year  1898 
will  establish  the  fact  that  the  production 
lor  the  year  will  exceed  anything  in  history. 
The  orders  for  cars  is  very  great,  and  within 
a  few  days  fresh  orders  for  about  8,000  cars 
have  been  given  out,  the  buyers  including 
the  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  several  Western  roads. 

....California  for  the  last  year  has  suf- 
fered an  unusual  and  severe  drought.  The 
reservoirs  and  dams  in  the  mountains  have 
been  unable  to  furnish  water  sufficient  in 
many  cases  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  in 
others  the  supply  of  water  has  been  so  small 
that  it  has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
yield  of  gold  from  the  State,  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  authorities,  nearly  fifty  per 
cent. 

.  . .  .The  Directors  of  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  at  their  late  annual  meeting 
declared  a  dividend  on  both  the  preferred 
and  common  stock,  the  latter  being  the  first 
paid  since  the  organization  of  the  company. 
As  the  cotton  crop  of  the  year  was  the 
largest  on  record  so  this  company  crushed 
more  cotton  seed  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Their  business  increased  17%  per  cent,  in 
value  and  27  per  cent,  in  quantity  over  the 
previous  year. 

....  The  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Mary- 
land has  decided  to  sell  the  interest  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  in  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal.  The  canal  extends  from 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  River  to  Cumberland,  and  it  was 
originally  intended  that  it  should  extend  to 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  but 
the  building  of  railways  and  consequent 
competition  prevented  it.  Numerous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  obtain  control  of  the 
canal  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a  line  of 
railway  on  its  towpath. 

Some  of  the  latest  sales  of  New  York  City 
bank  stocks  are : 


America 376 

American  Exchange.  170 

Commerce 208 

Continental 130J4 

Hanover  ..511 


Market  and  Fulton 235 

Merchants1 154 

Ninth 75 

Park 350 


DIVIDENDS  ANNOUNCED. 

Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  13^  per  cent.,  payable 
at  Mercantile  Trust  Co.  December  1st. 


INSURANCE. 


THE  EXTRA  WAR  MORTALITY. 
Mr,  James  J.  McLauchlan,  Secretary  of 
the  Scottish  Equitable  Life,  has  contributed 
to  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  mortality  in  the  British  army 
and  navy  as  shown  by  official  reports.  Se- 
lection of  men  for  entrance  into  the  navy 
is  so  severe  that  in  the  first  year  the  stand- 
ard of  health  is  considerably  higher  than 
among  a  body  of  insured  lives  in  the  first 
year  of  insurance.  He  concludes  that  6.1 
per  1,000  is  the  extra  mortality  rate  which, 
for  life  insurance  purposes,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  incident  to  service  in  the  navy,  and 
that  9.9  per  1,000  must  similarly  be  rated  as 
the  extra  hazard  for  army  service.  He  fig- 
ures up  these  extra  rates  thus,  taking  as  the 
observed  period  the  ten  years,  1886-95. 

Navy.     Army. 
Per  1,000  Per  1,000 
Extra  rate  among  active  lives  in  the 

whole  force  1.8  4.7 

Extra  rate  among  mixed  lives 0.5  1.4 

Risk  of  death  in  active  war  service 8.8  3  8 

6.1  9.9 

In  calling  attention  to  the  report  of  Messrs. 
Smee  and  Ackland  to  the  Gresham  Life,  in 
1890,  Mr.  McLauchlan  quotes  that  "  after 
carefully  weighing  the  available  data,  and 
giving  consideration  to  the.  conditions  of 
modern  warfare,  and  the  present  strength 
and  efficiency  of  European  armies  and 
navies,  and  also  to  the  diminished  mortality 
in  respect  of  climate  risk,  we  propose,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  report,  to  estimate  that 
the  British  army  and  navy  will  be  engaged 
once  in  forty  years  in  a  national  war,  in- 
volving the  calling  out  in  active  military 
service  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years 
of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  force  of  officers 
and  men  in  both  branches  of  the  service;" 
and  Lord  Rosebery,  speaking  before  an  as- 
sociation of  commercial  bodies  some  weeks 
ago,  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  country 
is  in  an  epoch  of  danger,  not  having  been  en- 
gaged in  a  European  war  in  forty  years 
past. 

Among  British   naval  stations,   the   Medi- 


terranean has  the  highest  death  rate,  L0.6; 
the  North  American  and  West  Indies  station 
has  the  lowest,  5.1;  in  the  East  Indies  sta 
tion  the  extra  mortality  rate  for  insurance 
purposes  was  7.0  in  the  five  years  188(1 «. hi. 
and  5.8  in  1891-95;  the  average  for  all  sta- 
tions is  7.  The  insanitary  condition  of  the 
Mediterranean  station  is  chargeable  to  filthy 
towns  and  harbors,  but  this  is  improving. 
The  extra  rate  in  the  army  has  also  declined 
from  10.6  in  1880  to  5.5  in  1806. 


A  TIMELY  REVIEW. 
Among  the  more  notable  of  the  papers 
read  before  the  recent  annual  convention  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  is  the  review  of 
life  insurance  by  President  John  A.  McCall, 
of  the  New  York  Life.  Beginning  witn  the 
date  of  the  first  convention  in  1871,  he  men- 
tions the  chief  topics  before  that  convention, 
and  follows  with  a  condensed  sketch  of  the 
trying  period  of  nine  years  thereafter,  within 
which  occurred  the  failures  and  the  great 
general  shrinkage  in  life  insurance,  the  total 
loss  to  policy  holders  by  failures  being  esti- 
mated at  about  thirty-five  millions.  The  re- 
action began  in  1881,  and  it  took  from  four- 
teen to  nineteen  years  to  repair  the  decay; 
then,  after  fourteen  years  had  been  required 
to  regain  the  position  of  1872-73  as  to  income 
and  insurance  outstanding,  only  seven  years 
more  were  required  to  double  it.  All  along 
there  have  been  great  changes.  The  assess- 
ment scheme  has  come  into  the  field;  interest 
has  declined;  industrial  insurance  has  grown 
to  vast  size,  growing  healthily  and  only  in 
strong  hands,  and  has  immensely  broadened 
the  life  insurance  field;  many  beneficial 
changes  have  come  into  the  policy  contract; 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  expenses, 
which  declined  from  21.61  per  cent,  in  1871 
to  17.38  in  1875,  rose  to  30.47  in  1894  and  de- 
clined again  to  29.28  in  1897.  On  this  latter 
topic  Mr.  McCall  speaks  frankly  and  clearly. 
He  admits  that  expenses  are  too  high,  recog- 
nizes the  difficulties  in  lowering  them,  is 
sure  that  the  most  inviting  field  for  effort  is 
in  the  prevention  of  lapses,  and  mentions, 
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only    in    the    merest    incidental    way,    the 
"  Nylic  "  scheme  of  his  company. 

As  a  condensed  and  intelligent  summar- 
izing of  the  quarter-century  in  lite  insurance 
Mr.  McCall's  contribution  is  especially  val- 
uable, and  it  comes  from  a  man  especially 
competent  to  make  it. 


ACETYLENE  WORRY. 

In  March  of  1833,  nearly  sixty-six  years 
ago,  a  remonstrance  against  lighting  by  gas 
was  presented  to  the  Philadelphia  Common 
Council.  The  signers  considered  the  gas 
plan  then  agitated  as  most  offensive,  inexpe- 
dient and  dangerous.  They  regarded  gas 
as  quite  as  "  ignitible  "  as  gunpowder  and 
quite  as  dangerous.  The  vast  number  of 
fires  in  New  York  and  other  cities  might  in 
great  measure  be  ascribed  to  it;  leakage  of 
pipes  "  and  carelessness  of  stopping  off  the 
gas  "  furnished  instances  of  danger  almost 
daily,  and  when  they  considered  that  this 
destructive  agent  must  be  left  to  youths,  do- 
mestics and  careless  people,  they  wondered 
that  the  consequences  were  not  more  direful. 
Gas  being  also  a  most  uncertain  light,  some- 
times totally  disappearing  and  leaving 
houses  totally  dark,  they  "earnestly  solicit 
that  the  lighting  of  our  city  by  oil  may  con- 
tinue." 

These  fearful  folk  omitted  to  ask  what 
should  prevent  the  flame  at  the  jet  from 
backing  through  the  pipes  to  the  house  me- 
ter or  even  to  the  mains  and  the  works  gas- 
ometer itself.  Direful  predictions  were  also 
made  when  Stephenson  proposed  the  loco- 
motive. The  canal  and  stage  proprietors 
did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed,  and  timidity 
also  opposed  progress.  Stephenson  had  to 
talk  of  a  very  low  speed,  not  greatly  beyond 
that  of  the  horse,  or  his  bill  would  have 
failed  in  Parliament;  but  when  an  opponent 
in  committee  declared  that  even  the  cows 
would  be  driven  mad  by  the  glare  of  the 
red-hot  engine  chimney,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  asking  how  they  would  know  the  chim- 
ney was  not  red  with  paint  instead  of  heat. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  bicycle  was  op- 
posed because  horses  (as  was  asserted)  could 
not  bear  the  sight  of  it,  and  if  the  "  toy  " 
was  to  be  allowed  in  the  streets  every  other 
vehicle  must  go.    And  now  there  is  some 


trouble  over  acetylene  ^as  and  the  carbide 
from  which  it  is  obtained.  There  are  po- 
tencies of  danger  in  both— in  what  is  there 
not?  There  is  a  choice  in  generators;  there 
are  ways  of  treating  carbide.  That  sub- 
stance is  mischievous  only  as  water  touches 
it,  and  its  affinity  for  moisture  is  so  Intense 
that  it  must  be  excluded  from  air  or  it  slowly 
spoils;  keep  it  in  moderate  quantities  and 
securely  sealed,  and  it  brings  no  fire  risk. 
The  tallow  dip  displaced  the  pine  knot; 
whale  oil  displaced  the  tallow  dip;  "fluid" 
succeeded  whale  oil;  kerosene,  gas  and  elec- 
tricity have  followed,  in  each  step  and  each 
illuminant  its  own  hazards,  and  each  dis- 
turbing the  timid.  It  is  therefore  incon- 
sistent, and  it  will  be  futile,  to  resist  acety- 
lene. Underwriting  must  accept  it  in  its 
turn  and  deal  with  it  rationally. 


INSURANCE  ITEMS. 
Thus  far  the  Equitable  Life  has  re- 
ceived notice  of  the  death  of  three  policy 
holders  from  injuries  suffered  in  action  dur- 
ing the  late  war  and  of  nine  deaths  from 
sickness  at  sea  or  in  camp.  During  August 
the  New  York  Life  paid  claims  on  four  per- 
sons who  died  of  disease  contracted  in  war 
service,  on  six  who  fell  on  the  field,  and  on 
one  who  was  killed  by  premature  exploson 
of  a  shell. 

....  Either  the  fascination  which  a  suc- 
cessful wrongdoing  seems  to  have  for  some 
persons,  or  the  insidiousness  of  a  temptation 
to  perpetrate  an  easy  fraud  which  "  will 
never  be  found  out,  is  illustrated  anew  by 
the  case  of  a  young  man  in  Brooklyn,  said 
to  be  a  Harvard  graduate,  who  has  been 
defrauding  insurance  companies  successive- 
ly of  small  amounts.  Having  had  a  fire,  in- 
nocent or  otherwise,  he  easily  collected  for 
damages  to  a  pair  of  lace  curtains,  a  car- 
pet, a  dress  suit,  and  an  upholstered  chair. 
This  seemed  to  him  such  a  speedy  and  mat- 
ter-of-course way  of  getting  money,  and  so 
much  easier  than  working  for  it,  that  he  in- 
sured in  another  company  and  used  these 
articles  again;  then  he  converted  them  into 
"  properties "  and  sold  them  to  company 
after  company,  realizing  nearly  $1,000,  until 
—as  was  certain  to  happen— two  adjusters 
happened  to  meet  and  compare  notes. 
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PEBBLES. 

"  Have  you  seen  Hobson's  latest  photo- 
graph? "  "  No.  The  last  one  I  saw  was  taken 
only  a  week  ago." — Life. 

.  . .  .Oh,  speed  the  day  when  Thomas  Piatt 
Will  make  obeisance  lying  flat 
Before  the  sweep  of  Teddy's  hat. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

.  . .  .This  is  the  season  when  a  man  puts  in  an 
oil  stove  to  warm  his  bedroom,  and  has  to  open 
all  the  windows  to  let  the  odor  out. — Atchison 
Globe. 

.  . .  . "  Tommy,"  said  the  teacher  to  a  pupil  in 
the  juvenile  class,  "what  is  syntax?"  "I 
guess  it  must  be  the  tax  on  whisky,"  replied 
Tommy. — Chicago  News. 

.  . .  .Cuba,  2176,  A.  D. — Mrs.  Santiago  Jones: 
"  But  is  his  family  such  a  very  old  one  ? " 
Mrs.  Ouantanamo  Smith:  "Oh,  yes,  indeed  ! 
They  came  over  with  Sampson  in  1898." — Life. 

.  ..."  I  have  an  invention  which  will  revolu- 
tionize the  world,"  said  the  boaster.  "  There 
ought  to  be  a  great  demand  for  something  like 
that  in  Central  and  South  America,"  replied  the 
matter-of-fact  man. — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 

....The  late  Prince  Bismarck  stopped  one 
day  at  an  inn  in  the  Black  Forest  and  called  for 
a  cup  of  chickory.  The  astonished  landlord 
brought  him  about  a  gill.  "  That's  all  I  have 
in  the  house,"  he  said.  "  Are  you  sure?  "  asked 
Bismarck.  "  Yes,  mein  herr."  "  Very  well," 
said  the  Prince,  throwing  the  stuff  away  ;  "  now 
make  me  some  coffee." — Argonaut. 

.  . .  .To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 
— The  clergy  of  New  York  and  vicinity  having 
been  invited  to  see  "  The  Christian,"  in  recog- 
nition of  their  professional  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, would  it  not  be  quite  in  order  for  some  one 
representing  the  management  of  the  Empire 
Theatre  to  invite  the  New  York  bar  to  attend 
a  performance  of  "  The  Liars?  "  G.  H.  S. 

New  York. 

...."Pretty  Polly!"  said  the  visitor,  ap- 
proaching the  cage.     "  Want  a " 

'*  My  name,"  interrupted  the  parrot,  speaking 
slowly  and  distinctly,  "  is  Ibsen,  and  I  want 
nothing.     I  am  meditating." 

"  He's  a  queer  bird,"  explained  the  hostess. 
"  He  won't  eat  anything  but  beans.  I  think 
my  husband  got  him  somewhere  in  the  East. — ■ 
Chicago  Tribune. 

....  "Is  your  father  at  home?"  asked  an 
Englishman  of  a  Welsh  boy,  whom  he  met  at 
Llandrilloynthos.  "  No,  sir ;  he's  gone  to  work 
at  Llansantffraidglan  Conway."  "  Is  your 
mother  in,  then?"  "She's  gone  to  the  fair  at 
Llanfairmathaf urneithaf."  Dear  me !  But  is 
your  sister  at  home?"  "My  sister  has  gone 
to  Llanfairpullgwyngllgogeryehwyondrobullsant- 
tysiligogoeh."  "  Good  gracious  !  "  exclaimed  the 
Englishman. — Exchange. 

....The  Ambassadors  of  the  Powers  looked 
very  serious  as  they  dropped  up  to  the  Yildiz 
Kiosk  to  make  their  regular  morning  representa- 
tions. "  We  observe,"  they  solemnly  announced, 
"that  another  province  has  been  laid  waste  and 
its  inhabitants  massacred !  "  "I  cannot  under- 
stand it,"  replied  the  Sultan,  "  unless  it  be  be- 
cause last  night  was  Hallowe'en.  I  am  told 
that  Christian  customs  are  finding  much  favor 
among  my  people."  Presently  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries retired,  leaving  ultimatums  in  the  card 
holder, — Detroit  Journal, 


PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 
For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's  puzzles 
we    will    send    "  New    York    Nocturnes    and    Other 
Poems,"  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

Some  Novel  Ladies. 
[Example:  What  lady  is  good  to  eat?     Sal 
Lad.      What    lady    is    good    to    eat    with    her? 
Olive  Oil.] 

1.  What  lady  is  very  attractive? 

2.  What  lady  has  shining  qualities? 

3.  What  lady  is  disturbing  in  character? 

4.  What  lady  is  soothing  in  character? 

5.  What  lady  entertains  with  regularity? 

6.  What  lady  will  give  you  a  hug? 

7.  What  lady  is  averse  to  poison? 

M.  W. 
Hour-glass. 


*    *    ♦ 
6     .     *     .     4 

* 
.     2     . 

Reading  Across  :  1,  Turf ;  2,  a  common 
beverage ;  3,  continued  pains ;  4,  to  gain ;  5, 
in  hour-glass ;  6,  reverential  fear ;  7,  colorless ; 
8,  to  dissipate ;  9,  to  put  in  place. 

From  1  to  2,  in  a  different  manner ;  from  3  to 
4,  to  be  of  one  mind ;  from  5  to  6,  a  stalk  of 
grain.  H.  W.  E. 

Primal  Acrostic. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same 
number  of  letters.  WThen  correctly  guessed  the 
initials  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  man 
who  was  born  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years 
ago. 

Reading  Across:  1,  A  gentle  breeze;  2,  to 
put  in  order ;  3,  a  chest  used  for  keeping  valu- 
ables ;  4,  to  expose  to  chance ;  5,  indifference ; 
6,  to  keep  in  pay ;  7,  annually ;  8,  to  cover  with 
straw ;  9,  to  respond  to ;  10,  submits ;  11,  to 
dislike  greatly ;  12,  to  blunt ;  13,  an  enigma. 

Carrie  W. 
Triple  Acrostic. 

There  is  one  extra  letter  in  each  of  the  six 
following  groups  of  letters.  When  the  extra 
letter  is  taken  out  and  the  remaining  letters 
correctly  transposed,  each  group  will  spell  a 
word;  and  when  these  six  groups  are  placed 
one  below  another,  in  their  present  order,  they 
will  form  a  triple  acrostic.  The  primals  will 
name  a  kind  of  seat ;  the  centrals,  a  bag ;  and 
the  finals,  cordial. 

1.  hielvass 

2.  pager  ran 

3.  1    isampod 

4.  dosirvin 

5.  sugatwil 

6.  1    ogeraye 

ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES   IN  NOVEMBER  10th. 

Double  Acrostic — Primals,  Hamlet ;  finals, 
Elaine.  1,  Hebe ;  2,  atol ;  3,  mica ;  4,  Levi ;  5, 
even  ;  6,  tome. 

Framed  Word-Square. — Central  square :  1, 
drum ;  2,  rare ;  3,  Ural ;  4.  melt.  Prom  5  to  6. 
fleecing ;  5  to  7,  freckled  ;  6  to  8,  gaUoped  ;  7  to  8, 
deducted  ;  5  to  1,  fad  ;  6  to  2,  gum  ;  4  to  8,  Ted  ; 
3  to  7,  mad. 

Classical  Diagonal. — Diagonal,  Parthenon.  1, 
Patrician ;  2,  Caesarion  ;  3,  Caracalla ;  4,  Britan- 
nia ;  5,  ^Eschylus ;  6,  Bethlehem ;  7,  Macedonia ; 
8,  Agamemnon  ;  9,  Vespasian, 
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The  Archduchess  Gisela,  oldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Empress  of  Austria,  inherits  from 
her  mother  the  estate  of  Achilleion,  in  Corfu, 
one  of  the  finest  royal  residences  in  the  world, 
where  the  Empress  expended  .$3,000,000  in  the 
erection  of  a  palace  and  in  laying  out  beautiful 
grounds  and  gardens. 

....Of  the  two  young  women  who  accom- 
panied the  Peace  Commission  to  Paris  as  ste- 
nographers and  typewriters,  one,  Miss  Mc- 
Naughton,  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Spanish  while  connected  with  schools  in  South 
America ;  and  the  other,  Miss  Atkinson,  is  not 
less  familiar  with  the  French  language. 

.  . .  .Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  the  dean  of  Radcliffe 
College,  who  has  just  been  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Wolcott  to  serve  on  the  Paris  Exposition 
Commission,  is  a  great-great-granddaughter  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  great-granddaughter  of 
Alexander  J.  Dallas,  who  was  in  President  Mad- 
ison's Cabinet,  and  whose  son  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent under  President  Polk. 

...  .In  the  Australian  town  of  Fitzroy,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  William  V.  Lambert  and  his  wife 
celebrated  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  their  mar- 
riage. In  1896  Mr.  Lambert's  two  brothers 
and  their  wives  celebrated  their  golden  wed- 
dings. There  are  now  living  150  descendants 
of  the  three  brothers,  who  came  to  the  colony 
of  Victoria  from  London  in  1857. 

.  .  .  .Mrs.  Charlotte  C.  Gray  is  said  to  be  the 
first  woman  to  gain  the  right  to  attach  the  let- 
ters A.B.,  B.D.  to  her  name.  Mrs.  Gray  be- 
came a  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
seven  years  ago.  Having  won  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  she  entered  the  Theological 
Department,  and  in  due  course  received,  in  com- 
pany with  ten  men,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  passing  a  very  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  Hebrew,  church  history,  systematic 
theology,  and  homiletics. 

...  .A  writer  in  the  Pall  M all  Magazine  pub- 
lishes some  information  about  Mark  Twain's 
taste  in  music  and  literature.  "  He  is  a  fervid 
lover  of  music,"  we  are  told,  "  but  beyond  a 
strong  and  natural  affection  for  the  simple  negro 
melodies  of  his  native  land,  his  taste  runs  to 
Wagner."  The  only  poet  "  who  can  afford  him 
any  pleasure "  is  Browning,  "  whom  he  reads 
aloud  with  a  rare  understanding  of  the  spirit 
of  the  verse."  He  has  "  never  been  able  to  find 
in  Thackeray  a  line  which  interested  him."  Un- 
fortunate man  !  Addison  and  Goldsmith  "  are 
thrown  away  upon  him,"  and  Meredith  "  pro- 
vokes him  to  laughter." 

....  In  current  notices  of  a  bust  of  Edgar  A. 


Poe,  made  by  Zolna^,  of  Nan  York,  for  the  Pc< 
Memorial  Association  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, it  has  been  said  that  Poe  was  expelled 
from  that  university.  An  admirer  of  Poe,  writ- 
ing to  a  Baltimore  paper,  undertakes  to  correct 
this  statement,  pointing  out  that  when  Ingram, 
biographer  of  Poe,  wrote  to  William  Werten- 
baker,  secretary  of  the  faculty,  inquiring  as  to 
Poe's  conduct,  that  gentleman,  who  was  librari- 
an during  Poe's  residence  at  the  university  and 
knew  him  well,  replied  not  from  memory  only, 
but  after  searching  the  records,  that  "  at  no 
time  did  he  fall  under  the  censure  of  the  fac- 
ulty." 

.  . .  .There  is  living  in  England  with  his  wife 
and  child  an  exiled  Russian  nobleman,  Vladimir 
Tchertkoff  by  name,  described  as  an  anarchist 
of  the 'class  that  teaches  non-resistance.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  was  an  officer  of  the  Russian  Im- 
perial Guard  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Court  at  St.  Petersburg.  By  studying  the  life 
of  Christ  and  the  condition  of  the  Russian  poor 
he  was  led  to  resign  from  the  army  and  to  with- 
draw from  the  court.  Thereafter  his  life  was 
one  of  severe  simplicity.  He  translated  the 
works  of  the  German,  French  and  English  phi- 
losophers and  socialists,  and  circulated  millions 
of  copies  among  the  peasants  of  Russia.  For 
this  he  was  forced  to  leave  his  native  land.  To 
one  who  recently  inquired  why  he  followed  a 
simple  vegetarian  diet,  he  replied :  "  We  hold 
that  luxury  is  wrong  so  long  as  there  are  starv- 
ing men  in  the  world." 

.  ..  .Much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  life  and 
character  of  Emin  Pasha  by  Schweitzer's  book, 
which  was  compiled  from  the  explorer's  copious 
journals,  his  letters,  and  certain  official  docu- 
ments. Einin's  real  name  was  Eduard  Schnit- 
zer.  He  was  educated  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion at  Breslau  and  Berlin,  but  for  some  reason 
was  not  permitted  to  take  the  State  examination 
which  qualifies  a  graduate  for  practice.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  went  off  to  Turkey,  and 
for  ten  years  thereafter  he  was  in  the  Turkish 
service.  It  is  quite  evident  that  from  the  first 
the  restraints  of  civilized  society  were  not  con- 
genial to  him.  From  1875,  when  he  entered  the 
Egyptian  service  under  Gordon,  his  family  at 
his  father's  home  had  no  word  from  him  until 
he  was  "  rescued  "  or  found  by  Stanley  fourteen 
years  later.  His  letters  support  the  theory  that 
his  passion  for  the  collection  of  natural  history 
specimens  and  his  ambition  to  establish  and 
rule  over  an  independent  State  on  the  Upper 
Nile  prevented  him  from  leaving  Central  Africa 
when  he  had  an  opportunity  to  come  out  in 
safety. 
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Spain    yielded    at    last,    on 
Spain    Accepts  the    2gth  tQ    the    de 

the  Terms. 

mands  of  the  United  States, 

and  her  Peace  Commissioners  at  a  joint  ses- 
sion on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  announced 
their  acceptance  of  the  offered  terms.  But 
they  submitted  with  this  acceptance  a  pro- 
test, saying  that  while  the  American  prop- 
ositions were  inadmissible  on  legal  prin- 
ciples, Spain  had  exhausted  all  diplomatic 
resources,  and  now,  inspired  by  patriotic 
and  humane  motives,  must  yield  to  avoid 
the  horrors  of  war.  The  Sulu  group  of  is- 
lands, regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Philippine 
system,  was  included  in  the  original  demand 
of  the  American  Commissioners  and  not  re- 
cently added  as  an  afterthought.  The  sum 
to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  is  $20,000,- 
000.  During  the  week  following  the  pres- 
entation of  America's  final  terms,  on  the 
21st,  the  announcement  as  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  policy  of  an  "  open  door  "  was 
discussed  at  home  and  abroad,  with  favor- 
able comment  in  England,  but  in  Germany 
with  expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  our  Government.  It  was  generally  under- 
stood that  while  there  would  be  a  tariff  on 
imports  in  the  Philippines,  this  would  be  im- 
posed uniformly  upon  the  goods  of  all  na- 
tions with  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
United  States.  Before  the  day  named  for  a 
final  answer,  Spain  submitted  several  alter- 
native propositions,  offering  all  the  Ladrones 
if  the  payment  should  be  increased  to  $100,- 
000,000,  or  all  the  Philippines  except  Min- 
danao for  $50,000,000,  or  all  the  Philippines 
without  any  payment  if  the  United  States 
should  accept  arbitration  concerning  the 
Cuban  and  Philippine  debts.  These  prop- 
ositions were  rejected,  but  it  was  reported 
that  our  Government  might  be  willing  to 
buy  the  Caroline  and  Pelew  groups.    Before 


the  final  surrender,  Spain  made  a  last  de- 
spairing appeal  to  the  Continental  Powers, 
but  received  no  encouragement  and  was  ad- 
vised to  accept  America's  terms  without  de- 
lay. 


The    annual    report  of    Sec- 

The  Navy  .  T  ,    . 

.     ..      ___ J        retary  Long  contains  a  very 
in  the  War. 

interesting  but  plain  and  dis- 
passionate narrative  of  the  Navy's  great 
work  in  the  war.  A  part  of  the  official  evi- 
dence is  disclosed  for  the  first  time  in  this 
story.  The  work  of  preparation  for  hostili- 
ties was  begun  early  in  January  by  orders 
to  commanders  in  the  Pacific;  six  days  be- 
fore war  was  declared,  and  four  weeks  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Cervera  in  West  Indian 
waters,  the  Atlantic  fleet  was  ready  for 
fighting.  The  report  is  very  long,  and  we 
can  speak  here  of  only  those  parts  which  are 
new  or  which  throw  light  on  certain  ques- 
tions. We  know  now  from  this  report  that 
Admiral  Sampson,  after  shelling  the  de- 
fenses of  San  Juan,  did  not  remain  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Windward  Passage  to 
intercept  Cervera  because  he  received  the 
following  order:  "  The  Spanish  fleet  off 
Curagoa,  May  14th.  Proceed  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch  to  Key  West."  It  appears 
that  after  news  of  the  "  phantom  "  Spanish 
squadron  had  been  received  at  Tampa,  the 
Department  ordered,  on  June  9th,  that  the 
expedition  should  "  proceed  without  regard 
to  the  Spaniards,"  but  it  did  not  start  until 
five  days  later.  Immediately  after  his  ar- 
rival off  Santiago,  Commodore  Schley 
started  to  return  to  Key  West.  Even  after 
he  was  intercepted  by  an  order  which  the 
"  Harvard "  brought,  he  continued  west- 
ward, having  sent  by  the  "  Harvard  "  a  dis- 
patch (parts  of  which  are  omitted  in  the  re- 
port) expressing  regret  that  for  want  of  coal, 
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and  inability  to  coal  at  sen,  he  could  not 
obey  the  Department's  orders.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  turned  back.  A  few  hours 
later  he  was  blockading  Santiago.  There 
are  published  several  dispatches  showing 
how  Admiral  Sampson  was  excluded  by 
General  Shafter  from  the  conference  when 
Toral  surrendered,  and  how  the  same  officer 
would  not  permit  a  representative  of  the 
Navy  to  add  his  signature  to  the  capitulation 
agreement,  altho  both  General  Shafter  and 
General  Miles,  having  been  informed  that 
the  Admiral  desired  and  expected  to  be 
represented,  had  invited  him  to  come  or  to 
send  a  member  of  his  staff. 


Secretary  Long  and  the  Naval 

Enlargement     T)        ,     c  .>.        ,       ,. 

.    ,    &„  Board  of  Construction  recom- 

of  the  Navy. 

mend  that  the  Navy  be  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  three  fast  battle 
ships  of  about  13,500  tons;  three  armored 
cruisers  of  12,000  tons,  having  the  highest 
practicable  speed;  three  fast  protected  cruis- 
ers of  6,000  tons,  and  six  cruisers  of  about 
2,500  tons.  The  estimated  cost  of  these 
would  be  about  $36,000,000,  exclusive  of 
armor  and  armament,  which  would  increase 
the  total  to  about  $50,000,000.  All  these  will 
be  required,  the  Secretary  says,  if  the  Phil- 
ippines are  to  be  annexed,  but  the  three 
armored  cruisers  will  be  enough  for  the  pres- 
ent if  those  islands  are  not  to  be  taken.  He 
describes  the  projected  armament  of  the 
three  battle  ships,  four  monitors,  sixteen  de- 
stroyers, and  twelve  torpedo  boats,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  recently  authorized. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  number  of  en- 
listed men  be  permanently  increased  to  20,- 
000,  with  2,500  apprentices.  The  maximum 
authorized  just  before  the  war  was  12,500, 
but  at  one  time  during  the  war  there  were 
24,123  in  the  service.  There  should  be,  it  is 
added,  5,000  marines,  and  reference  is  made 
to  the  courage  and  the  fine  sanitary  record 
of  the  marine  battalion  at  Guantanamo. 
The  War  College  should  be  transferred  from 
Newport  to  Annapolis,  there  to  be  a  gradu- 
ate department  of  the  Naval  Academy.  The 
system  of  rewards  by  promotion  should  be 
displaced  by  some  other  method  of  recog- 
nizing merit,  because  promotion  carries  with 
it  injustice  to  worthy  officers  not  so  honored. 


The  navy  should  have  charge  of  the  trans- 
port service.  At  the  conclusion  of  liis  report 
the  Secretary  gives  all  the  credit  for  naval 
success  to  the  Naval  War  Board,  his  assist- 
ants (Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Allen),  his 
bureau  officers  and  the  "officers  and  men 
afloat."  modestly  adding  that  the  head  of 
the  Department,  "untrained  in  the  art  of 
naval  warfare,  and  without  knowledge  of 
the  technicalities  of  the  service,"  could  only 
"  aid  with  a  touch  here  and  there  "  in  the 
direction  of  its  general  progress. 


The  Postmaster  General 
Postal    Service        .    .  ..  , 

,  ,,  __»  .  points  out  in  his  annual 
and  the  Mint. 

report  that  altho  the  in- 
crease of  population  since  1880  has  been 
only  about  50  per  cent.,  the  gross  postal 
revenue  has  been  enlarged  since  that  year 
from  $33,000,000  (in  round  numbers)  to  $89,- 
000,000,  and  the  gross  expenditures  from 
$36,500,000  to  $98,000,000.  The  estimates  for 
the  fiscal  year  1900  are,  in  round  numbers: 
Revenue,  $101,000,000;  expenditures,  $105,- 
000,000.  "  But  for  the  gross  abuse  of  sec- 
ond-class matter  privileges,"  says  the  Post- 
master General,  "  the  deficit  would  have 
disapeared  long  ago."  There  are  four  de- 
liveries daily  now  in  the  business  part  of 
Santiago,  and  twelve  military  postal  sta- 
tions have  been  established  in  Porto  Rico. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  fine  work  of  swift 
auxiliary  cruisers  during  the  war,  as  show- 
ing the  expediency  of  the  legislation  which 
encouraged  the  building  of  these  ships  by 
contracts  for  carrying  the  mails.  An  in- 
crease of  $6,500,000  in  postal  receipts  over 
those  of  the  preceding  year  is  mentioned  as 
evidence  of  national  prosperity.  The  First 
Assistant  recommends  that  the  clerks  in  all 
the  offices  shall  be  classified.  He  asks  for 
$300,000,  to  be  used  in  an  enlargement  of  the 
experimental  rural  free  delivery  service, 
and  suggests  that  there  shall  be  established 
in  the  large  cities  an  upper  grade  of  car- 
riers. The  employes  in  this  grade,  to  be 
called  sergeants,  would  be  selected  by  com- 
petitive examination  from  the  carriers  of 
five  years'  service,  and  would  supervise  the 
work  of  the  ordinary  carriers.  The  Director 
of  the  Mint  shows  that  the  gold  coinage  of 
the  world  in  1897  was  the  largest  on  record 
($437,000,000,     a's    against    $195,000,000    in 
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1896),  owing  to  the  preparations  of  Russia, 
Austria  and  Japan  for  their  currency  re- 
forms. The  output  of  the  world's  gold 
mines  for  the  year  was  $237,500,000  (an  in- 
crease  of  nearly  $35,000,000),  and  it  is  esti-* 
mated  that  the  product  for  1898  will  be 
larger  by  $45,000,000,  or  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  the  output  in  1891. 


The  report  of  the  Secretary 
The  Interior        „    ..       T    . 
_  of   the    Interior   recommends 

Department. 

that  a  stringent  high-license 

law  be  enacted  for  the  repression  of  liquor- 
selling  and  smuggling  in  Alaska.  The  li- 
cense tax  would  yield,  it  is  said,  about  $200,- 
000.  The  prediction  is  made  that  eventually 
vast  herds  of  reindeer  will  inhabit  Northern 
Alaska,  and  the  Government  is  urged  to  pro- 
mote the  introduction  and  use  of  these  ani- 
mals. The  laying  of  a  telegraph  cable  to 
Sitka  is  suggested,  and  the  Department  is 
convinced  that  Alaska  should  be  represented 
in  Congress.  In  the  Pension  Bureau  635,000 
claims  are  pending.  One-fourth  of  the  en- 
tire country,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  has  been 
surveyed  topographically.  There  is  avail- 
able water  supply  for  only  71,500,000  acres 
of  the  331,000,000  acres  of  desert  land  which 
by  irrigation  could  be  made  arable.  Com- 
missioner Longstreet's  project,  set  forth  in 
his  annual  report,  for  the  construction  by 
the  Government  of  a  trunk  railroad  from 
Kansas  City  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  not  no- 
ticed by  the  Secretary.  The  review  of  the 
Indian  Bureau's  work  includes  an  account 
of  the  logging  operations  on  the  lands  of  the 
Chippewas  who  were  recently  in  revolt.  An 
investigation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  outbreak 
is  in  progress.  The  value  of  the  land  ceded 
by  the  Chippewas  is  more  than  $5,000,000: 
for  the  tracts  which  it  has  sold  the  Govern- 
ment has  receved  $660,000,  and  it  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  Indians  $2,060,000. 


Cuba. 


The  members  of  the  committee  sent 


to  this  country  by  the  Cuban  As- 
sembly assert  that  all  Cubans  oppose  annex- 
ation. On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Capote,  late 
Vice-President  of  the  insurgent  republic  and 
now  chairman  of  the  second  of  the  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  Assembly,  while  In- 
sisting upon  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent   government    and    saying    that   all 


Cuban  lender-  oppose  annexation  at  this-' 
time,  adds  that  in  his  opinion  annexation* 
will  be  the  ultimate  and  inevitable  result  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  forces.  But  it 
will  be  brought  about  naturally,  he  thinks, 
and  "  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Cuban 
people  themselves."  General  Blanco  has  re- 
signed, and  his  successor  is  General  Jimenez 
Castellanos.  It  is  reported  that  Blanco,  in 
association  with  Autonomist  leaders,  has 
sought  to  mislead  Cubans  as  to  the  purposes 
of  the  American  Government.  General  Wood 
has  isued  an  order  forbidding  gambling  in 
the  city  and  province  of  Santiago.  The  pen- 
alty is  a  fine  of  $1,000  and  imprisonment  for 
thirty  days.  A  fine  of  $1,000  will  also  be  im- 
posed upon  any  person  found  guilty  of  pro- 
moting a  bull-fight.    Thanksgiving  Day  was 

celebrated  in  Havana  by  the  American  col- 
ony.   In  the  afternoon  a  large  congregation 

assembled  in  one  of  the  theatres  to  hear  ai 

sermon  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carlisle,  and  in  the 

evening  there  was  a  New  England  dinner  at 

the    Hotel    Pasaje.     Fifteen    turkeys    were 

brought  into  the  banquet  room  on  one  large 

float,  borne  by  four  negroes.     In  Santiago 

all  public  business  was  suspended  by  order 

of  General  Wood.    Because  the  temperature 

was  95°  in  the  shade,  and  no  breeze  was 

stirring,  the  projected  games  of  baseball  and 

football  were  not  played.    At  the  dinners  in 

the  evening  wild  guinea  fowl  took  the  place 

of  turkeys. 


In  the 
Philippines. 


The  news  from  Manila,  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the 
protest  of  the  Junta  at  Hong- 
kong and  the  remarks  of  Agoncillo,  the 
emissary  of  Aguinaldo,  indicates  that  the  re- 
lations between  the  American  forces  and  the 
Philippine  insurgents  have  become  quite  un- 
pleasant and  strained.  A  correspondent  in 
recent  dispatches  from  Manila  draws  a 
somewhat  disquieting  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion and  expresses  the  opinion  that  there 
must  be  "  a  stubborn  conflict  with  the  Fili- 
pinos before  they  will  accept  an  American 
government."  An  enforced  policy  of  reserve 
on  the  part  of  the  American  commanders 
as  to  the  purpose  of  our  Government,  he 
adds,  has  caused  reserve  and  suspicion  on 
the  other  side.  The  Filipino  leaders  have 
taught  their  followers  to  believe  that  they 
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have  not  born  assisted  by  the  Americans  in 
the  work  of  overcoming  the  Spaniards  and 
have  not  needed  any  assistance.  Because 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Filipinos,  it  is  said, 
Admiral  Dewey's  policy  concerning  them 
was  recently  changed  by  the  exclusion  of 
any  conciliatory  element  which  may  origi- 
nally have  been  a  feature  of  it.  Four  trans- 
ports bearing  reinforcements  Jiave  recently 
arrived.  The  coming  of  these  troops  and  the 
announcement  of  the  Government's  purpose 
to  hold  all  the  islands  have  had  a  salutary 
effect  upon  those  in  the  garrison  who  were 
discontented.  Agents  of  foreign  or  Ameri- 
can capitalists  looking  for  investments  are 
ariving  on  every  steamer.  There  are  no  op- 
portunities, it  is  said,  for  immigrants  who 
have  no  capital.  Three  of  Montojo's  cruisers 
have  been  floated  and  can  be  made  service- 
able at  no  great  cost.  Thanksgiving  Day 
was  celebrated  with  enthusiasm.  There 
were  races  in  the  bay,  games  of  baseball 
ashore,  and  banquets  in  camp  and  aboard 
ship.  Every  company  of  the  Minnesota  regi- 
ment entertained  at  dinner  a  company  of  the 
regiment  from  California. 


As  the  final  signing  of  the  treaty 
Spain  s  of  peace  comes  closer  two  devel- 
00  '  opments  become  clearer  in  Spain, 
one  toward  Carlism  and  the  other  toward 
the  course  to  be  taken  as  soon  as  peace  is 
secured.  So  far  as  the  Carlists  are  concerned 
it  is  difficult  to  learn  the  facts.  All  sorts  of 
rumors  are  in  the  air.  It  is  stated  that  they 
have  smuggled  12,000  Mauser  rifles  into  the 
country,  that  they  have  an  army  organized 
into  battalions  and  batteries,  officered  and 
largely  armed,  and  that  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment is  undertaking  to  make  the  people  be- 
lieve that  Don  Carlos  is  in  league  with  Eng- 
land, and  has  agreed  to  cede  to  her  the 
Canary  Islands  in  return  for  financial  sup- 
port. This  last  report,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
finances  are  concerned,  is  given  to  the  press 
under  the  authority  of  a  prominent  English 
Carlist,  whose  name,  however,  is  not  di- 
vulged. He  affirms  that  already  several 
times  the  amount  asked  has  been  subscribed 
by  English  capitalists.  More  important 
probably  than  these  are  the  indications  that 
Spain  is  planning  to  accept  the  inevitable 
and  do  the  best  that  she  can  with  the  means 


at  her  disposal.  A  commission  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Spanish 
Chambers  of  Commerce  has  reported  recom- 
mending that  the  State  arsenals  be  closed; 
that  the  Spanish  merchant  marine  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Trade;  that  a  policy  of  retrench- 
ment and  economy  be  adopted  so  far  as  com- 
patible with  the  absolute  requirements  of 
defense  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  and 
that  the  rewards  granted  to  officers  in  con- 
nection with  the  campaign  in  Cuba  should 
be  revised.  Various  modifications  of  the 
electoral  system  are  proposed  and  an  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  urged.  These  and  other  similar  facts 
indicate  that  throughout  the  country  there 
is  a  very  general  willingness  to  accept  the 
situation  and  press  forward  for  a  better  and 
more  successful  national  life. 


The  question   that  has  agi- 

Th(LP!C?Uart     tated    Paris,    and    therefore 
Trial. 

France,     during     the     past 

week  has  been  whether  the  trial  of  Colonel 
Picquart  by  court  martial  should  precede  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  in  the 
Dreyfus  affair.  Appeal  after  appeal  has  been 
signed  by  thousands  of  people  representing 
every  class,  senators,  authors,  business  men, 
many  of  them  among  the  most  distinguished 
in  France.  One  of  the  chief  grounds  of  in- 
dignation has  been  that  as  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation  inevitably  involves 
the  case  of  Colonel  Picquart,  for  the  War 
Department  to  try  him  independently  means 
a  snub  to  that  court,  and  the  lines  are  ac- 
cordingly being  drawn  more  and  more 
sharply  between  the  two  factions  represent- 
ing the  civil  government  and  the  military 
rule.  It  also  is  claimed  that  Colonel  Pic- 
quart's  deposition  before  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation was  very  sensational,  and  it  is  in- 
ferred from  this  that  the  action  of  the  War 
Department  is  with  a  view  to  pre- judge  the 
case.  There  is  considerable  bitterness  against 
General  Zurlinden  because  of  his  refusal  to 
release  Picquart.  The  whole  case  was  re- 
ferred by  the  Premier  to  the  Cabinet  and 
the  decision  was  made  not  to  postpone  the 
Picquart  court  martial.  There  has  been  an 
alleviation  of  the  Dreyfus  condition  in  the 
privilege  granted  to  his  wife  to  cable  to  her 
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husband.  Another  significant  movement  has 
been  the  announcement  of  a  commercial  con- 
vention with  Italy.  For  ten  years  there  has 
been  a  tariff  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  result  being  a  great  deal  of  bitter- 
ness. That  has  apparently  been  overcome 
and  an  arrangement  effected  by  which  each 
country  receives  favored  treatment,  except 
in  regard  to  silk  goods,  which  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  maximum  tariff.  The  negotia- 
tions have  been  conducted  with  the  utmost 
secrecy  but  the  final  result  is  universally 
regarded  as  of  great  importance,  indicating 
a  much  better  state  of  feeling  between  the 
two  countries  and  a  strengthening  of  the 
hands  of  France  politically. 


The    International    Anti-An- 

??  archist     Conference     opened 

Anarchism. 

last    week    m    Rome.      The 

first  session,  in  the  Corsini  Palace,  was  a 
merely  formal  one,  Admiral  Canevaro  being 
elected  president  and  the  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador vice-president.  The  principal  points 
presented  by  the  Italian  Government  for 
the  discussion  of  the  congress  and  accepted 
by  the  Powers  which  take  part  in  it  are: 
1.  To  define  a  "  criminal  anarchist."  2.  To 
decide  that  anarchist  outrages  must  be  con- 
sidered as  crimes  against  common  law  and 
felonies,  and  not  as  political  offenses.  3.  To 
concert  special  measures  against  the  press 
which  incites  to  anarchist  outrages  or 
which  carries  on  the  anarchist  propaganda 
in  its  columns.  4.  To  establish  a  system  of 
special  and  summary  extradition  or  expul- 
sion of  anarchists  or  of  persons  suspected 
on  reasonable  grounds  of  being  engaged  in 
anarchist  plots.  5.  To  organize  a  police 
service  commissioned  to  keep  up  closer  in- 
ternational relations.  It  is  expected  that 
apart  from  these  points  there  will  be  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  whether  those  who 
profess  anarchism  can  be  legitimately  pun- 
ished for  that  profession  entirely  apart  from 
any  overt  acts  that  they  may  be  guilty  of. 


The  Sultan 
Irritated 


The  formal  announcement  of 


Prince  George  as  High  Com- 
missioner, representing  the 
European  Powers,  has  evidently  brought  the 
Sultan  to  a  realizing  sense  that  the  Concert 
of  Europe,  altho  it  works  slowly,  has,  after 


all,  accomplished  the  severance  of  Crete 
from  his  Empire.  He  has  accordingly  made 
a  formal  protest  to  the  Czar  against  the  ap- 
pointment, without,  however,  reeciving  any 
encouragement.  This  has  irritated  him,  and 
he  has,  as  often  in  the  past,  visited  his  ire 
upon  his  ministers.  They,  probably  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  from  himself,  have 
reported  to  him  that  certain  reforms  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  Empire,  but  their  report  appears  to 
have  displeased  him,  and  he  has  threatened 
to  dismiss  them  all.  He  has,  also,  probably 
in  the  same  fit  of  irritation,  ordered  the  clos- 
ing of  an  orphanage  in  Zeitun,  where,  under 
the  care  of  American  missionaries,  about 
sixty  children  left  destitute  by  the  Arme- 
nian massacres  have  been  sheltered.  Both 
the  British  and  American  representatives 
have  protested  earnestly  against  this  ac- 
tion. The  vigorous  action  of  Mr.  Straus,  in 
sending  to  their  homes,  under  special  Lega- 
tion protection,  the  missionaries  who  had 
been  refused  the  ordinary  traveling  pass- 
ports, has  had  its  desired  effect,  and  these 
permits  are  to  be  hereafter  issued.  For 
over  a  year  they  have  been  refused,  and  no 
effort  of  the  English  or  the  other  Embassies 
has  availed.    Mr.  Straus  has  succeeded. 


Hungary  has  furnished  another 

**  illustration   of  the  chaotic  con- 

Hungary. 

dition  of  public  affairs  and  the 

presence  very  near  the  surface  of  influences 
that  may  at  any  moment  embroil  the  Em- 
pire. For  some  years  there  has  been  in 
Budapest  a  monument  to  General  Hentzi 
and  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  defending  the 
city  against  the  insurgent  Hungarians, 
which  has  aroused  considerable  ill  feeling 
among  the  patriotic  Hungarians.  The  Em- 
peror has  for  some  time  sought  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  it,  and  thought  that  he  had 
found  one  in  proposing  that  it  be  replaced 
by  a  statue  of  the  late  Empress  Elizabeth, 
who  was  a  great  favorite  in  Hungary.  This 
met  with  general  approval,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  Minister  of  War  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  announced  the  change  without 
consulting  the  Hungarian  Minister  of  War. 
This  raised  a  charge  that  the  Hungarian 
Government  and  army  were  being  slighted, 
and  there  was  a  scene  of  violence  in  the 
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Reichstag  similar  to  tnose  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath.  The 
quarrel  was  taken  up  by  the  university  stu- 
dents, who  made  riotous  demonstrations  in 
front  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
obliged  the  police  to  interfere.  Coming  in 
connection  with  what  was  intended  as  an 
act  of  kind  curtesy  to  the  Hungarian  people, 
and  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Emperor's  jubilee,  the  event  has 
left  a  most  unpleasant  impression.  The 
jubilee,  which  occurs  on  December  2d,  will 
be  observed  in  a  very  quiet  way,  the  cere- 
monies being  confined  to  the  churches, 
schools  and  army.  Addresses  of  eulogy  on 
the  Emperor  were  given  in  the  Austrian 
Reichsrath  last  week. 


several  killed  and  wounded,  but  they  re- 
turned with  large  reinforcements  and  sought 
to  overcome  the  guard  but  without  success. 


The  Mad 
Mullah  Again. 


Notwithstanding  the  recent 
arrangement       with       the 
Afridi    tribes,    or    perhaps 
because  of  it,  there  are  again  mutterings  in 
the  famous  Swat  valley    The  Mad  Mullah, 
as  the  fanatical  Moslem  priest  who  has  more 
than    once    given    the    English    trouble     is 
known,  and  who  is  credited  with  the  origin 
of  the  latest  outbreak  of  the  Pathans   on 
the  border  of  the  Punjab,  is  again  on  the 
war  path.    For  some  time  there  have  been 
rumors  of  disturbance,  and  now  it  appears 
that  he  has  secured  a  force  of  about  600  men, 
has  crossed  the   Swat  River  and   attacked 
the  Nawab  of  Dir,  a  loyal  ally  of  the  British 
and   the    strongest   chieftain    in    the   lower 
Chitral  valley.    That  he  himself  can  oppose 
the  British  with  any  force  is  considered  im- 
possible.   There  is,   however,   some  anxiety 
lest  he  be  able  to  gather  around  him  some 
of  the  tribesmen  who  are  still  bitter  against 
the  terms  offered  to  the  Afridis,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  laying  of  a  railway  through  the 
Khyber  Pass,  recognizing  as  they  do  that 
this    means    the    definite    establishment    of 
English  rule.    At  the  same  time  there  has 
been  more  rioting  in  Central  India  on  ac- 
count of  the  sanitary  regulations  for  restrict- 
ing the  plague.    The  serious  element  was  the 
union    of    Hindus    and    Mohammedans.     A 
thousand  of  these,  pretty  well  armed,  sought, 
tho   without  success,   to  release  a  number 
of  persons  who  had  been  arrested  at  Serin- 
gapatam,  for  violations  of  the  regulations. 
A  volley  dispersed  them  with  the  loss  of 


The  Far 
East. 


Korea    is    coming    to    the    front 
again  and  bids  fair  to  be  the  scene 
of  animated  political  if  not  mili- 
tary strife.    A  short  time  since  there  was 
celebrated   in   Seoul   the   five   hundred   and 
sixth   anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
present  dynasty,  and  the  event  was  made  the 
occasion    not    only    of    much    imperial    and 
popular  rejoicing  but  of  a  demonstration  by 
the  Independence  Club    in  favor  of  general 
Korean   reform.    This   club   has   had   a   re- 
markable growth  and  represents  the  most 
aggressive    element    in    the    country.     For 
some   time   its    members   have   been   press- 
ing upon  the   Emperor  to  dismiss   a   num- 
ber   of    the    higher    officers,    and    appar- 
ently they  have  succeeded,  the  latest  news 
announcing  that  the  Emperor  has  allied  him- 
self with  the  reform  party  and  made  a  num- 
ber of  the  desired  changes.    Perhaps  more 
significant  still  is  the  news  from  Japan.    A 
new  cabinet  has  been  formed  under  the  lead 
of  General  Marquis  Yamagata,  so  prominent 
in  the  war  with  China,  and  including  a  num- 
ber who  have  identified  themselves  with  an 
aggressive  foreign  policy.    An  indication  of 
the  purpose  is  found  in  a  request  said  to 
have  been  made  from   Seoul  for  Japanese 
troops  to  assist  in  quelling  some  rioting  in 
the  city,  and  in  the  capture  at  Port  Arthur 
of  a  number  of  Japanese  spies  with  draw- 
ings   of    the    principal    fortifications.    It    is 
considered  in  Tientsin  as  certain  that  Japan 
will  make  a  determined  effort  to  resist  fur- 
ther Russian  aggression  and  secure  a  firm 
hold    on    Korea.    From    China    comes    the 
statements  that  the  rebels  in  Chung  King 
are  rapidly  increasing  in   power,   that  the 
Emperor  has   suffered  another  humiliation 
in  being  compelled  to  do  reverence  to  the 
Empress   Dowager,    and   that   she   has   be- 
stowed upon  two  of  the  Princes    the  Shang 
I'and  sword  which  gives  whoever  carries  it 
the  right  to  behead  any  person  of  whatever 
rank    without    asking     permission    of    the 
throne.    This  has  been  done  only  once  be- 
fore under  the  present  dynasty,   and  indi- 
cates that  the  Empress  Dowager  is  appre- 
hensive of  treachery. 


IN    PRAISE    OF     DECEMBER    EVENINGS 

BY    SIR    LEWIS    MORRIS. 

Slow  on  the  waning  landscape  creeps  the  night. 
On  hill  and  plain  the  gathering  shadows  fall, 
Till,  last,  soft  darkness  like  a  velvet  pall, 

Veils  all  the  fading  fields  and  blinds  the  sight ; 
Then  from  the  hidden  hamlets  here  and  there. 
From  hillside  cot,  or  stately  mansion  fair, 
Clear  through  the  frosty,  or  the  milder  air, 

Twinkles  home's  beacon-light. 

Dear,  swift  December  evening,  lovelier  far 
Than   are   June's   perfumed   twilights,    warm 
and  still, 

Her  saffron  skies,  and  primrose  evening  star. 
Her  golden  sunsets  on  the  purple  hill, 

Her  sports  upon  the  green,  her  village  boys, 

Chasing  the  bounding  ball  with  merry  noise, 

Her  dreaming  lovers'  visionary  joys 
Which  fill  young  spirits  still. 

Thine  is  a  sober  loveliness,  denied 

To  those  glad  twilights  of  triumphant  June 
Wnen  all  the  flower-lit  fields  are  glorified, 

And  Love  and  Youth  move  to  a  joyous  tune ; 
Too  strong,  too  fast,  the  impetuous  pulses  come, 
Too  restless  for  the  calm  content  of  home, 
Too  far  afield  the  wandering  fancies  roam 
In  Life's  young  Summer-tide. 

But  thou,  in  solemn  robes  of  somber  gray, 
The  wayward,  wandering  fancy  dost  recall, 

Thy  star-sprent  mantle  hides  the  dying  day, 
Gently  thy  kindly,  brooding  shadows  fall ; 

By  June's  rich  voice  Love's  melodies  are  sung, 

The  glad,  the  blithe  unreason  of  the  young ; 

Thine  the  low  tranquil  tones,  the  silvery  tongue 
Which  calms  and  comforts  all. 

Fall  swift,  December  evening,  not  with  snow, 
Rude  wind  or  drenching  rain,  but  clear  and 
fine 
With  breathless  peace,  or  west  wind  whispering 
low, 
Till  Yule-tide  brings  again  its  gift  divine ! 
Summer  is  gone,  with  anxious  hopes  and  fears  ; 
Life's  homely,  wintry  joys,  its  precious  tears, 
The  lamp  that  lights,  the  hearth  which  warms 
and  cheers, 
Are  all,  are  only  thine. 

Penbryn  House,  Carmarthen,  Wales, 
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THE    STORY    OF    THE    "MARIA    TERESA." 


BY    PARK    BENJAMIN. 


In  the  spring  of  1897  the  Spanish  cruiser 
"  Infanta  Maria  Teresa "  came  into  New 
York  harbor  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies 
attending  the  dedication  of  the  tomb  of 
General  Grant.  She  anchored  in  the  Hudson 
River  about  opposite  Seventy-fifth  street, 
and  so'  close  to  the  shore  that  her  bugle  calls 
could  be  plainly  heard  in  the  houses  on 
Riverside  Drive  and  the  movement  of  the 
men  on  her  decks  observed.  Her  officers  at- 
tended the  naval  ball  given  at  the  Waldorf 
Hotel  in  the  latter  part  of  April. 

At  that  time  there  was  employed  in  a  sub- 
ordinate capacity  in  the  office  of  the  Super- 
visor of  the  Port  of  New  York  a  former 
officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Mr.  Ira 
Harris.  He  had  entered  the  service  in  1860, 
served  creditably  through  the  war,  was 
wounded  at  Fort  Fisher,  and  in  1871, 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  resigned  his  com- 
mission as  Lieutenant-Commander.  In  those 
days  promotion  in  the  navy  was  abnormally 
rapid,  and  he  reached  that  grade  which  now 
requires  a  wait  of  thirty-five  years  in  less 
than  eight.  Harris  left  the  navy  with  no 
mind  of  returning,  to  embark  while  still 
young  in  years  in  the  iron  industry  as  a 
new  career.  He  followed  it,  far  inland  in 
the  West,  until  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
brought  him  back  to  his  native  State,  New 
York,  and  landed  him  in  the  employment 
above  noted. 

Now  of  all  possible  persons,  things  or 
events  on  this  mundane  sphere  which  could 
be  regarded  as  remote  from  one  another, 
and  to  be  connected  with  no  chain  of  caus- 
ality whatever,  no  two  in  the  spring  of  1897 
would  have  appeared  more  infinitely  apart 
than  the  great  cruiser  of  Spain  proudly  flaunt- 
ing her  colors  in  the  peaceful  tideway  of  the 
Hudson  and  this  gray  and  quiet  gentleman, 
whose  naval  experience  had  long  since  be- 
come but  a  pleasant  memory  to  talk  over 
with  old  shipmates  when  chance  threw  them 
in  his  way,  and  who  was  now  plying  his  pen 
at  a  desk  down  by  Bowling  Green. 

And  yet  barely  eighteen  months  have 
i54o 


gone  and  that  selfsame  Spanish  war 
ship  now  lies  a  hopeless  wreck  on  the  reeffl 
of  Cat  Island,  and  this  because  Mr.  Ira 
Harris  appears  to  have  abandoned  her  at 
sea. 

Of  course  after  the  event  the  linkage  of 
circumstances  is  as  clear  as  that  which 
Darwin  forges  between  cats  and  red  clover. 
Harris  came  back  into  the  navy  when  the 
war  broke  out  under  a  volunteer  appoint- 
ment. Because  he  had  been  a  Lieutenant- 
Commander  when  he  resigned  twenty-seven 
years  ago  he  was  again  given  the  same 
grade.  Because  of  his  experience  in  the  in- 
terval in  the  mechanical  and  metallurgical 
industries  he  was  put  in  command  of  the 
floating  machine  shop  "  Vulcan."  He  took 
his  ship  to  Cuba  and  she  rendered  valuable 
service,  for  the  vessels  of  Admiral  Samp- 
son's fleet  were  constantly  getting  out  of 
repair,  and  the  "  Vulcan  "  on  the  spot  was 
always  ready  to  make  that  "  stitch  in  time  " 
which  "  is  worth  nine,"  and  indeed  a  great 
many  times  nine  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances, seeing  that  she  saved  the  "  lame 
ducks  "  many  a  voyage  to  Norfolk  and  so 
prevented  long  impairments  of  Sampson's 
fighting  trim.  And  for  that  Harris  won,  and 
justly  won,  golden  opinions.  He  was  tire- 
less, ingenious,  skillful  and  had  a  faculty  of 
being  always  at  hand  with  his  lathes  and 
drills  and  planers  just  when  they  were  most 
wanted.  He  turned  out  work  from  that 
factory  ship  which  well-equipped  establish- 
ments on  shore  need  not  have  blushed  to 
own.  He  first  proved  the  fact  that  such  a 
repair  ship  is  not  merely  a  possible  but  a 
necessary  adjunct  of  every  great  steel 
squadron,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  none 
will  be  organized  hereafter  without  it. 

As  is  well  known,  when  the  "  Brooklyn  " 
and  the  "  Oregon  "  and  the  "  Texas  "  and  the 
rest  of  our  vessels  spent  that  fateful  Sunday 
morning  with  Cervera's  squadron  the  ships 
of  the  latter  became  all  more  or  less  out  of 
repair.  And  thereupon  the  "Vulcan,"  meta- 
phorically speaking,  took  off  her  coat  and 
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cheerfully  prepared  to  tackle  the  extensive 
but  congenial  job  of  fixing  them  up.  But 
the  weather  and  the  tides  and  the  surf  and 
the  thoughtful  care  with  which  the  Spanish 
had  smashed  the  sea  valves  all  united 
against  her  well-meant  efforts,  so  that  she 
did  not  get  her  innings  until  after  the 
"  Maria  Teresa "  had  been  patched  and 
floated  to  Caimanera,  a  proceeding  com- 
monly credited  to  Mr.  Hobson  but  which 
was  all  arranged  in  the  Navy  Department 
and  in  progress  before  he  appeared  on  the 
scene.  When  the  "  Teresa  "  had  been  towed 
into  quiet  water  and  over  a  comfortable 
sand  bank,  upon  which  she  could  evenly 
settle  in  case  she  manifested  a  renewed 
desire  to  go  ashore,  Harris  got  at  her.  Her 
upper  deck,  originally  of  wood,  was  of 
course  burned  away,  and  in  place  of  it 
was  a  gridiron  of  twisted  beams.  Pretty 
much  everything  had  fallen  through,  so  that 
on  the  deck  below  there  was  a  stratum  of 
varying  thickness  of  charred  timber,  tackle, 
small  arms,  Spaniards,  gun-mounts,  railings, 
and  scrap  generally.  In  due  time  he  cleared 
these  away,  rebuilt  whatever  was  neces- 
sary, repaired  the  engines  and  the  boilers, 
and  at  last  the  wrecking  company  charged 
with  her  salvage  deemed  it  safe  to  under- 
take the  voyage  to  Norfolk.  Harris  volun- 
teered to  go  in  her,  and  a  crew  of  United 
States  sailors,  all  volunteers  from  the  "  Cin- 
cinnati," "  Newark  "  and  "  Vulcan,"  joined 
him.  The  "Vulcan"  and  the  "  Merritt," 
both  powerful  steamers,  took  her  in  tow. 
The  "  Leonidas  "  sailed  in  company.  It  was 
well  known  that  there  was  danger  of  bad 
weather— equally  well  known  that  at  best 
the  hull  of  the  "  Teresa "  had  been  only 
patched.  Nevertheless  somebody  sent  her 
over  an  open  sea  course  where  she  had  no 
ports  under  her  lee  into  which  she  could 
safely  run  in  event  of  peril.  Why  she  was 
not  directed  to  crawrl  from  harbor  to  harbor 
by  easy  and  safe  stages  is  yet  to  be  made 
clear.  This  is  one  of  the  many  things  the 
existing  court  of  inquiry  is  to  find  out.  On 
the  morning  of  November  1  she  had  been  at 
sea  about  two  days  and  had  traversed  some 
300  miles.  Then  the  weather  grew  bad  and 
her  plates,  warped  and  twisted  by  the  fire 
caused  by  our  shells,  began  to  open  and  leak 
at   the  joints.      She   labored   severely;   her 


pumps  began  to  give  out  and  to  become 
choked  with  coal  from  her  bunkers.  The 
two  towing  boals  wore  unable  to  hold  her 
up  to  the  high  seas,  and  if  they  let  go  of  her 
there  was  danger  of  her  falling  into  the 
trough  and  being  rolled  over  like  a  log.  She 
began  to  sink  forward.  "  She  fell  into  the 
sea  very  heavily,"  says  Harris,  and  then  he 
adds  with  a  touch  of  unconscious  poetry 
which  seems  odd  in  a  dry  official  report,  but 
which  after  all  is  accuracy  itself,  "  and  she 
shuddered  as  she  rose."  At  last  he  gave  the 
order  to  abandon  the  ship,  and  the  crew 
dropped  into  the  boats  sent  from  the  tugs, 
which  found  protection  in  the  oil  quieted 
water  to  leeward,  and  then  Harris  and  one 
other  "  cut  the  line  and  jumped  together." 
Thereupon  the  "  Vulcan  "  slipped  the  towing 
hawser  and  the  United  States  ship  "  Maria 
Teresa  "  went  off  in  sole  charge  of  her  cat— 
the  only  remaining  living  thing  on  board— 
and,  as  was  supposed,  heading  a  straight 
course  for  Davy  Jones's  rapacious  and  un- 
appeasable locker. 

Then  they  "lost  her;"  "they"  being  the 
commanders  and  crews  of  three  seaworthy 
vessels,  to  wit,  the  "  Vulcan,"  the  "  Merritt " 
and  the  "  Leonidas,"  the  last  a  big  collier, 
not  one  of  which  appears  to  have  been  in 
any  serious  danger  or  unable  to  lie  by  the 
deserted  craft  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Harris  and  his  crew  left  her  at  5  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  within  the  brief  space  of 
half  an  hour  were  ferried  over  to  the  "  Mer- 
ritt." Then  the  "  Merritt "  essayed  to  speak 
the  "  Vulcan,"  and,  to  be  precise,  it  was 
during  that  very  brief  interval  that  the 
;'  Teresa "  suddenly  became  lost— so  com- 
pletely lost  that  although  the  "  Merritt " 
searched  after  her  for  twenty  hours  she 
could  not  be  found.  That  is  to  say,  a  great 
ship  of  7,000  tons  and  340  feet  long,  simply 
rolling  idly  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  utterly 
vanished.  It  is  said  that  not  a  light  was  left 
on  her  whereby  her  whereabouts  after 
nightfall  could  be  determined.  Possibly;  but 
bearing  in  mind  that  she  had  no  motive 
power  at  all,  the  people  of  these  United 
States  are  now  waiting  with  anxious  ex- 
pectancy to  learn  how  she  managed  to  get 
away  from  three  staunch  steamers.  Did  the 
cat,  perhaps,  start  her  engines?  Or  were 
there  no  sailormen  on  that  precious  trio  of 
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convoying  bonis,  imt  just  panic-stricken  hay- 
makers? 

But  she  "  vanished  "  until  in  due  season 
the  news  began  to  arrive  that  a  large  ves- 
sel, man-of-war  built,  with  two  high  smoke- 
stacks, was  hard  and  fast  aground  at  Cat 
island.  Her  feline  captain  evidently  re- 
garded that  as  a  congenial  and  appropriate 
port.  And  there  the  "  Maria  Teresa,"  true 
to  her  habit,  whether  driven  by  Yankee 
shells  or  the  buffetings  of  Father  Neptune, 
had  again  climbed  up  on  the  beach.  But 
this  time  to  stay.  She  planted  her  engines 
on  a  pinnacle  of  rock  and  then  dropped  her 
hull  to  make  a  ring  about  it.  In  short,  she 
impaled  herself.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  more  chance  of  floating  her  now  than 
there  was  of  getting  the  Ark  off  of  Mount 
Ararat 

There  is  a  naval  court  of  inquiry  sitting 
to  find  out  whose  fault  it  all  is,  and  whether 
the  wrecking  company  or  Harris  was  in 
legal  charge  of  the  ship  when  she  was  aban- 
doned. If  the  former,  then  the  company 
may  not  be  able  to  recover  from  the  Govern- 
ment, since  it  did  not  deliver  the  vessel 
safely  in  port;  if  the  latter,  the  company 
may  assert  its  claim  for  salvage  to  be  un- 
impaired. The  crucial  point  appears  to  be 
whether  Mr.  Harris  was  lawfully  in  com- 
mand or  not.  When  the  ship  was  supposed 
to  be  in  extremis  he  seems  to  have  assumed 
command,  but  as  no  officer  can  do  this  solely 
by  virtue  of  his  commission  his  act  will  be 
a  nullity  unless  he  had  direct  orders  so  to 
do.  Otherwise  he  is  in  peril  of  a  court- 
martial,  for  it  is  a  custom  as  old  as  navies 
that  he  who  loses  his  ship  must  be  tried  for 
it  and  clear  his  skirts  of  all  fault  or  error. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  captain  of  a  lost  war 
ship  escapes  some  penalty.  War  ships  must 
not  be  lost. 

From  a  sentimental  point  of  view  the 
whole  country  regrets  that  the  "  Teresa " 
should  have  escaped  us.  It  would  have  liked 
to  keep  her  as  bric-a-brac  until  it  got  tired 
of  her  and  forgot  all  about  her,  just  as  it  did 
with  the  "  Macedonian,"  which  we  took 
from  the  British,  used  for  fifty  years  and 
then  ignominiously  sold;  just  as  the  British 
did  with  our  "Chesapeake,"  which  they  looked 
on  as  a  trophy,  until  they  disposed  of  her 
to  be  built  into  a  flour  mill.      So  perhaps, 


alter  all,  there  is  some  consolation  in  the 
practical  thought  that  we  save  the  three 
million  or  so  dollars  which  it  would  have  cost 
to  put  the  "Teresa"  into  useful  condition; 
and  even  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  she 
would  have  been  as  serviceable  as  a  wholly 
new  ship  constructed  at  the  same  outlay. 

The  most  disgusted  people  over  the  affair 
are  the  naval  officers. 

"  It's  the  one  thing,  sir— the  one,  the  only 
one  thing— in  this  war  that  we  have  got  to 
apologise  for.    Think  of  it!— and  we  didn't 

lose  a  ship  in  action— and— and " 

And  ordinary  language  becomes  altogether 
inadequate  for  further  expression.  And  yet 
we  are  not  very  badly  off  in  the  way  of  cap- 
tured men-of-war.  There  are  the  "  Leyte  " 
and  the  "  Mindanao "  at  Manila,  and  like- 
wise the  "  Callao,"  which  steamed  so  Inno- 
cently into  the  harbor  in  ignorance  of  the 
fight  which  had  taken  place  and  began  to 
salute  us,  and  was  lost  in  astonishment  to 
find  herself  suddenly  grabbed.  Besides 
these,  there  is  the  "  Reina  Mercedes,"  which 
got  under  water  to  avoid  further  trouble 
with  Commodore  Higginson  and  is  soon  to 
be  floated,  and  Admiral  Dewey  has  con- 
tracted for  a  round  half  million  dollars  to 
raise  the  "  Don  Juan  of  Austria  "  and  two 
other  ships  that  he  sunk  last  May. 

And  there  also  is  that  valorous  fleet  which 
remained  in  the  Cuban  ports  during  the  war 
and  would  not  be  enticed  into  coming  out. 
Twenty  gunboats  in  all,  ranging  from  300 
tons  displacement  and  150  feet  in  length 
downward  to  small  fry  not  much  bigger 
than  naptha  launches.  But  their  names 
are  very  big.  Is  it  not  almost  a  consolation 
for  the  loss  of  the  "Maria  Teresa"— after  all 
only  an  Infanta— to  know  that  we  may  have 
all  the  "  Conquistadores  "  and  own  the  "  Pi- 
zarro  "  and  the  "  Hernan  Cortez  "  and— sat- 
isfying mouthful— the  "  Vasco  Nunez  de  Bal- 
boa "  ?  Besides,  the  Peace  Commissioners 
have  not  settled  matters  finally  yet.  The 
"  Pelayo,"  the  "  Cardinal  Cisneros,"  the 
"  Catalufia  "  and  the  "  Imperador  Carlos  V  " 
are  just  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  Cer- 
vera's  wrecks  ever  were;  and  surely  our 
naval  commanders  can  be  relied  upon  next 
time  to  get  between  them  and  the  beach. 

New  York  City. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  JOHN  BROWN. 


BY    MURAT    HALSTEAI), 
Who  Witnessed  His   Exei  ution. 


The  execution  of  John  Brown  was  on  the 
second  of  December,  1859;  the  scene,  in  a 
field  a  furlong  south  of  Charlestown,  seven 
miles  from  Harper's  Perry.  The  sensation 
caused  by  the  John  Brown  Raid  was  some- 
thing wonderful.  The  excitement  of  the 
whole  country  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  material  incidents.  The  shock  was  be- 
cause the  feeling  of  the  people  that  the  slav- 
ery question  had  reached  an  acute  stage 
and  demanded  uncompromising  attention, 
was  general,  and  there  was  apprehension 
that  there  were  conditions  upon  the  country 
of  "  unmerciful  disaster  "—a  public  sensibil- 
ity that  an  immense  catastrophe  was  im- 
pending. For  several  years  there  had 
been  a  sinister,  popular  familiarity  with 
threatenings  that  the  Union  should  be  dis- 
solved. The  Presidential  campaign  of  1856 
had  been  fought  on  the  question  whether  all 
the  Territories  should  be  free;  that  is,  whether 
there  should  be  forever  discrimination 
against  more  slave  States.  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  been  nominated  over  Mr.  Douglas  in 
the  Democratic  National  Convention,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, by  the  very  influence  that  called  the 
Ostend  Conference,  and  issued  the  manifesto 
of  the  purpose  of  capturing  Cuba  and  con- 
verting the  island  into  slave  States,  to  bal- 
ance the  preponderant  development  of  the 
free  States  in  our  Union.  The  influence  of 
Soule,  of  Louisiana,  who  had  been  Minister 
to  Spain  and  was  with  Buchanan  and  Mason, 
of  Virginia,  at  Ostend,  and  the  dominant 
factor  of  the  conference,  gave  the  Presidency 
to  his  collegue,  Buchanan,  putting  Douglas 
the  favorite  of  the  Northern  Democracy, 
aside.  Then  followed  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  the  struggle  in  Kansas 
between  organized  bands  of  immigrants 
from  extreme  northern  and  southern  com- 
munities, and  thus  unconsciously  the  people 
of  the  antagonistic  States  and  sections 
drifted  into  civil  war.  John  Brown  was 
evolved  from  this  situation,  and  from  a  non- 
resistant  became  a  guerilla  leader,  and  shed 


man's  blood  in  Kansas—"  an  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 

"  Captain  Brown,  of  Ossawattomie,"  be- 
came known  to  fame.  Buchanan's  adminis- 
tration was  mastered  by  the  Southern  men, 
who  were  resolved  that  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  free  and  slave  States  should  be 
maintained,  and  as  the  effort  to  establish 
slavery  in  California  had  failed,  and  the 
Mexican  war  had  not  fortified  the  political 
power  of  the  slave  system,  the  scene  of  the 
crucial  struggle  was  changed  to  Kansas. 
With  that  Territory  overrun  by  Missouri,  and 
Cuba  conquered  or  purchased,  the  South 
with  her  peculiar  labor  and  cotton  crop 
could  hold  a  balance  in  the  Senate,  and  make 
ready  for  independence  if  the  superior 
weight  of  the  free  States  should  overbear 
the  slave  States  and  grasp  the  Chief  Magis- 
tracy. Hence  the  doctrine  that  the  Consti- 
tution commanded  in  the  name  of  the  equal- 
ity of  States  that  all  territory  should  be  free 
to  slavery  as  soil  common  to  people  of  all 
the  States,  until  prohibited  by  State  sover- 
eignty. The  last  rally  of  Douglas  was  for 
the  supremacy  of  "  squatter  sovereignty," 
and  upon  that  he  met  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
debate,  and  Lincoln  became  the  foremost 
man  in  the  fight  for  freedom.  The  victory  of 
the  Southern  statesmen  in  the  election  of 
Buchanan  prepared  the  way  for  the  direct 
assertion  of  the  new  universal  right  of  slav- 
ery in  Territories,  the  Kansan  war,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  failure  of  the  Charleston 
Convention  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  the  adjournment  to  Richmond 
and  Baltimore,  the  division  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  election  of*  Lincoln,  the 
great  war  of  States  and  sections,  the  revolu- 
tionary reconstruction  of  the  country,  the 
war  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  nullification  of  those  amendments;  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  substitution  for 
the  African  slavery  question  of  the  deeper 
and  darker  racial  problem  now  pending. 

It    was    the    radical    resolution    of    John 
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Brown  to  strike  slavery  in  its  Southern 
home,  to  carry  the  torch  of  war  kindled  on 
the  plains  south  of  the  Missouri  River,  into 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Virginia,  south 
of  the  Potomac,  that  gave  him  his  place  as 
a  history  maker  and  wrote  his  name  in  fire 
and  blood.  He  was  a  representative  man— 
the  perfectly  intelligible  production  of  plain 
and  easily  interpreted  circumstances.  He 
was  a  man  with  a  flame  of  imagination,  and 
yet  without  the  faculty  that  imparts  execu- 
tive strength— applies  the  sense  of  realiza- 
tion to  fancy,  solidifies  it  and  examines  it 
as  a  stone  is  tried  with  a  hammer,  as  a  fact. 
He  had  not  the  military  genius  of  putting 
one's  self  in  the  place  of  another,  and  fore- 
shadowing the  outcome  of  an  imaginary 
situation.  He  saw  a  range  of  mountains  be- 
ginning in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  ex- 
tending southward  through  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  to  the  cotton 
States,  and  conceived  the  enterprise  of  an 
invasion  of  the  slave  territory  by  mountain 
paths  and  the  destruction  of  the  evil  system 
through  guerilla  warfare,  raising  the  slaves 
and  arming  them  with  torch  and  pike,  con- 
quering, perhaps,  not  so  much  through 
bloodshed  as  by  the  terrors  of  negro  insur- 
rection—making slavery  unprofitable  and  so 
impossible.  The  idea  of  taking  to  the  moun- 
tains took  Brown  to  Harper's  Ferry,  the 
junction  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Shenan- 
doah, made  famous  by  the  surveys  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  valley  and  the  writings  of  Jef- 
ferson of  the  mountains  and  the  rivers.  Mil- 
itary capacity  should  assimilate  into  a  com- 
bination scientific  information  and  a  crea- 
tive imagination.  This  John  Brown  lacked. 
As  a  warrior  he  was  brave  in  action,  but  his 
strategy  was  childish.  His  dispositions  at 
Harper's  Ferry  were  hardly  up  to  the  rank 
of  a  schoolboy  playing  soldier.  He  thought 
it  important  to  capture  Colonel  Washington, 
who  lived  near  the  ferry,  and  take  possession 
of  the  sword  •  of  George  Washington.  He 
was  at  pains  to  have  with  him  in  the  old 
engine  house  the  grandnephew  and  the  dress 
sword  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  But  the 
John  Brown  fort  was  not  tenable.  A  skilled 
skirmisher  would  have  evaded  it  as  a  trap 
because  it  was  completely  commanded  by  a 
tall  brick  house,  and  the  wide  window  above 
the  broad  wooden  door  of  the  "  fort "  was 


under  the  rifles  of  sharpshooters  in  the 
brick  house  over  the  way.  The  inability  of 
Brown  to  understand  the  things  at  hand  and 
make  out  the  difference  between  realities 
and  visions— rocks  and  vapors— was  matched 
by  the  strangely  incoherent  ideas  of  the 
people  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  vicinity,  who 
communicated  their  distemper  of  phantoms 
to  thousands  not  at  first  subjected  to  any 
form  of  emotional  insanity.  How  incredible 
now  it  seems  that  there  was  in  the  minds  of 
the  agitated  Virginians,  who  soon  afterward 
displayed  military  abilities  and  soldierly  apt- 
itudes of  the  highest  order,  that  armies 
were  mustering  in  the  North  to  rush  down 
from  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and 
rescue  Brown.  The  armies  came  soon 
enough  from  the  North  for  the  invasion  of 
Virginia,  but  the  Baltimore  detective  dis- 
patched by  Governor  Wise  to  the  Western 
Reserve  of  Ohio,  to  see  whether  there  were 
camps  of  rescuers,  reported  that  there  was 
not  a  sign  that  such  a  thing  was  dreamed 
of.  Governor  Wise  was  of  the  judgment 
that  President  Buchanan  was  negligent  of 
his  duties  when  he  "  did  not  put  his  head 
out  of  the  window  of  the  White  House  "  as 
the  regiments  of  Virginia  "  rattled  by  "  to 
inquire  what  was  the  matter.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  extravagant  talk  in  the  news- 
papers, and  most  heated  controversy  whether 
John  Brown  was  insane.  Governor  Wise 
said  such  crazy  men  as  Brown,  if  he  was 
insane,  should  be  hanged. 

As  a  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial, to  write  the  story  of  the  hanging  of 
old  John  Brown,  I  carried  letters  from  Dr. 
Dandridge,  cousin  of  Colonel  Washington, 
to  that  gentleman,  and  from  the  Hon.  George 
H.  Pendleton,  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Harper's  Ferry  rifle  works  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  journey  I  fell  in  with  the 
Baltimore  police  scouts,  who  by  command 
of  the  Governor  of  Virginia  had  explored 
"  the  abolition  counties  of  Ohio  "  in  search 
of  military  organizations,  made  up  in  viola- 
tion of  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  United 
States,  for  "another  raid  on  Virginia." 
When  we  reached  Harper's  Ferry  the  sta- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  the  military,  and 
I  was  driven  about  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net for  some  time  before  finding  a  place 
to   stand  and  wait  a  few   minutes.    There 
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was  a  hole  ragged  with  splinters  at  the 
corner  of  the  station  house,  constructed  of 
plank,  put  together  with  tongue  and  groove, 
said  to  mark  the  course  of  "  the  ball  from  a 
yager  with  which  old  Brown  killed  a  man." 
Inside  Brown's  fort  was  a  plain  red  stain  on 
the  whitewashed  brick  wall,  the  blood  of 
Brown  when,  overpowered,  he  was  wounded 
with  a  cutlas  and  thrust  down  with  a  Strong 
hand.  There  was  a  curved  red  streak  and  a 
few  long  hairs  where  the  gashed  head  of  the 
old  man  had  been  rubbed  against  the 
whitened  bricks.  The  superintendent  of  the 
rifle  works  was  a  cautious  official.  He  took 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  myself  in  his  carriage,  and  putting 
on  a  belt  with  two  revolvers  we  were  driven 
along  a  good  turnpike  through  a  pleasant 
country  to  the  county  seat  where  Brown 
was  tried  and  was  the  next  day  to  be  exe- 
cuted. By  the  roadside  there  were  marks 
of  fire,  the  burning  of  stacks,  and  the  ex- 
planation—" The  niggers  have  burned  the 
stacks  of  one  of  the  jurors  who  found  Brown 
guilty."  There  was  no  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  superintendent  took  his  pistols  with 
him  for  a  daylight  drive  over  seven  miles  of 
turnpike  through  a  highly  cultivated  coun- 
try. That  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
There  was  greater  alarm  among  the  people 
of  Virginia  than  could  be  accounted  for  by 
comparison  with  the  experience  of  communi- 
ties into  which  the  slave  element  did  not 
enter.  It  was  doubtless  that  deep  sense  of 
insecurity  that  widened  into  awful  alarms 
at  the  suggestion  of  slave  insurrections— the 
fact  that  society  was  permeated  with  the 
stories  of  West  Indian  wars  of  races,  espe- 
cially the  traditions  more  terrible  than  his- 
tory of  the  San  Domingo  horrors.  The  town, 
then  and  always  to  be  distinguished  as  the 
place  of  the  trial  of  John  Brown  and  his 
death,  was  crowded  with  the  troops  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  there  was  a  marked  absence  of 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
uniforms  of  the  militia  of  Virginia  were  as 
various  as  the  companies  were  numerous. 
There  was  no  uniformity  in  dress  or  weap- 
ons. There  were  a  troop  of  cavalry,  a  battery 
of  field  guns,  and  about  two  thousand  in- 
fantry, the  whole  under  the  command  of 
General  Taliaferro,  whose  headquarters  were 
at  the  Washington  House.    There  was  the 


palpable  excitement  of  conscious  history 
making,  and  trifling  incidents  magnified  by 
common  consent. 

The  fact  about  myself  best  known  was 
that  I  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Dandridge  to 
Col.  Lewis  Washington,  and  one  from 
George  H.  Pendleton  to  the  Harper's  Ferry 
Superintendent.  My  connection  with  an 
'•  abolition  newspaper  "  was  quite  subordi- 
nated, but  there  were  many  inquiries  as  to 
my  "  views  "  of  the  John  Brown  raid,  and 
I  did  not  insist  upon  attempting  to  vindicate 
the  old  farmer,  so  suddenly  and  strangely 
a  world's  hero.  Indeed,  the  close  contact 
with  the  events  of  the  raid  made  it  difficult 
to  resist  the  impression  that  Brown  was  an 
unbalanced  man,  one  whose  exaltation  was 
akin  to  insanity.  The  philosophy,  the  phi- 
lanthropy, the  martyrdom,  the  religion  of  hu- 
manity, the  spiritual  sanctification,  and  im- 
mense romantic  and  tragic  interpretations 
placed  upon  the  raid  of  "  The  Man  of  Ossa- 
wattomie  "  by  Victor  Hugo  and  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  the  latter  declaring  that  "  the  gal- 
lows was  made  glorious  like  the  cross,"  had 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  miserable 
skirmishing  and  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
men  who  were  by  all  the  customary  tests 
kindly,  disposed  to  be  orderly,  neighborly, 
humane,  become  obscure,  belonging  to  the 
sentimental,  the  imaginative  and  the  impos- 
sible. Late  in  the  evening  Mrs.  Brown  ar- 
rived in  a  dingy  hack,  escorted  by  the  horse- 
men, who  became  known  in  the  war  that 
was  on  two  years  later  as  "  the  black  horse 
cavalry."  As  the  carriage  approached  the 
jail  the  artillery,  which  had  been  arranged 
on  either  side  of  the  door,  was  trundled 
across  the  street  and  turned  about,  the  muz- 
zles open-mouthed  upon  the  prison.  There 
was  much  parade  and  shuffling  of  military 
figures  in  the  execution  of  this  maneuver, 
and  then  Mrs.  Brown  was  taken  to  her  hus- 
band's cell,  when  he  was  reported  to  have 
repeated  to  her  often  the  admonition,  "  My 
dear,  you  must  keep  your  sperrets  up  "— 
"  sperrets  "  pronounced  as  here  spelled;  but 
a  very  strict  and  close  guard  was  kept  upon 
the  pair. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  General  Taliaferro 
was  seated,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  in  the 
public  room  of  the  hotel.  A  young  man,  tall 
and    lithe    and    wearing    a    military    dress, 
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rushed  up  to  him  and  said  hurriedly  in  my 
hearing:  "General,  I  am  told,  sir,  and  be- 
lieve, that  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  coming 
here  to-morrow  to  pray  on  the  scaffold  with 
old  Brown,  and  I  pledge  you  my  word  if  he 
does  he  shall  be  hanged  along  with  Brown." 
The  General  stared  coldly  and  said  with  de- 
liberation and  severe  dignity:  "If  Mr. 
Beecher  comes,  as  you  say,  I  pledge  my 
word  of  honor,  sir,  that  while  I  live  not  a 
hair  of  his  head  shall  be  harmed,  sir;  not 
one  hair  of  his  head  shall  be  harmed." 
Among  those  who  were  conspicuous  was  H. 
Clay  Pate,  a  young  man  I  had  known  in  Cin- 
cinnati, an  enthusiastic  Virginian,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  war  in  Kansas  and  made 
a  prisoner  of  war  by  Brown.  Colonel  Pate 
was  killed  in  the  fight  at  the  Yellow  Tavern, 
near  Richmond,  where  Jeb  Stewart,  the  fa- 
mous Confederate  leader,  received  his  mor- 
tal wound.  I  made  at  the  Charlestown 
Court  House  the  acquaintance  of  O.  Jennings 
Wise,  son  of  the  Governor.  Young  Wise  was 
a  private  in  the  ranks  of  the  Richmond 
Blues,  not  being  allowed  to  hold  a  commis- 
sion because  he  had  engaged  in  a  duel.  He 
was  killed  on  Roanoke  Island,  in  the  Burn- 
side  invasion  of  Albemarle  Sound.  I  was 
not  allowed  to  go  to  sleep  in  good  time  be- 
cause an  old  gentleman,  from  Albemarle 
County,  Virginia,  persisted  in  ventilating 
eloquently  his  ideas  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
black  and  white  races,  stating  the  foolish- 
ness of  Brown  in  not  knowing  that  the  Bible 
sanctioned  slavery. 

On  the  morning  of  the  execution  the  troops 
were  early  stirring.  The  murmur  of  camps 
filled  the  air.  There  were  no  visitors  trail- 
ing along  the  roads,  to  be  witnesses  of  the 
solemn  function.  It  was  forbidden.  The 
people  far  and  near  were  ordered  to  be  alert 
at  home.  Therefore,  when  the  hollow 
square  of  military  companies  was  formed 
about  the  scaffold  there  was  not  even  a 
fringe  of  civil  spectators.  There  were  re- 
porters, surgeons,  three  or  four  politicians  of 
distinction,  and  one  woman  on  the  roof  of  a 
house  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
The  Hon.  James  M.  Ashley  was  in  the  town 
with  Colonel  Henderson,  of  Kansas,  and  in- 
troduced him  as  "  the  worst  of  the  Border 
Ruffians,"    an    announcement    usually    re- 


ceived with  approbation  of  the  humor  in  it 
and  Of  the  fact  also.  Ashley  had  just 
dropped  Id  from  the  West,  and  was  held  to 
be  of  those  interested  in  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Brown  and  her  Quaker  escort  from  Phila- 
delphia. A  story  has  been  largely  circulated 
that  as  Brown  left  the  jail  he  kissed  a  col- 
ored child,  and  there  are  paintings  and 
poetry*  to  that  effect.  When  he  stepped  out  of 
the  prison  there  was  not  a  group  other  than 
military  in  sight.  I  was  not  on  the  spot  at 
that  moment,  but  saw  the  street  before  the 
jail  filled  with  guns  and  soldiers  and  horses, 
staff  officers  and  officials,  and  no  one  else 
during  the  morning.  I  had  walked,  before 
Brown  came  out,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  scaf- 
fold while  the  militia  companies  were 
marching  into  the  positions  assigned  them. 
The  most  striking  horseman  on  the  field 
was  Turner  Ashley,  galloping  around 
bearing  orders  and  giving  directions, 
mounted  on  a  spotted  stallion  with  a  wonder- 
ful mane  and  tail,  flowing  like  white  silk 
from  neck  and  rump,  almost  sweeping  the 
ground.  The  Colonel  and  his  horse,  and  the 
horsemanship  of  the  Colonel  was  worthy  his 
steed,  were  a  gallant  show.  Ashley  was 
killed  in  battle  defending  for  his  State  the 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  attainable  end  of  the  evolution  of  the 
troops  in  preparation  for  the  ceremony.  I 
distinctly  remember  in  the  movement  the 
gaunt,  severe  figure  of  an  officer,  whose 
command  was  a  company  of  bright  boys.  It 
was  the  contrast  between  the  stern  man  and 
the  gay  youths  that  formed  a  picture  for 
me,  and  I  heard  the  word  as  they  passed— 
"  Lexington  Cadets."  The  man  was  Profes- 
sor Jackson,  later  the  Confederate  hero 
"  Stonewall." 

The  day  was  extremely  beautiful  and 
mild.  The  highly  cultivated  farms,  the  vil- 
lage, the  broad  landscape,  browned  by  the 
frosts  of  November,  framed  in  the  ranges 
of  the  Blue  Ridge— blue  indeed,  a  daintily 
defined  wall,  of  a  blue  a  shade  more  delicate 
than  the  sky.  Tho  it  was  "  the  day  of 
Austerlitz  "  as  the  days  of  the  seasons  are 
marked,  the  clover  in  the  stubble  was  green, 
and  the  ground  so  warm  and  dry  the  report- 
ers reclined  upon  it  with  comfort  and  ex- 
changed observations  in  the  spirit  of  levity 
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with  which  the  representatives  of  the  press 
relieve  when  witnesses  of  true  tragedies  the 
strains  upon  their  vitality. 

The  procession  from  the  jail  to  the  scaf- 
fold was  brilliant.  The  General  command- 
ing had  a  staff  more  resplendent  than  that 
of  Field  Marshal  Moltke  and  King  William, 
when  they  rode  together  over  their  battle 
fields  in  France.  Old  John  Brown  was 
seated  on  his  coffin  in  the  bed  of  a  wagon,  of 
the  fashion  farmers  call  a  wood  wagon,  an 
open  body  and  no  cover.  He  wore  a  bat- 
tered black  slouch  hat,  the  rim  turned 
squarely  up  in  front,  giving  it  the  aspect  of 
a  cocked  hat.  This  was  that  his  vision 
might  not  be  impeded,  and  he  looked  with 
evident  enjoyment  upon  the  country,  saying 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  it.  His  words  were  repeated  at  the 
time.  The  man  I  saw  as  he  was  in  the 
wragon  and  as  he  was  helped  upon  the  scaf- 
fold—he had  about  a  dozen  steps  to  ascend— 
his  arms  pinioned  by  ropes  at  the  elbows, 
tied  firmly,  so  that  his  hands  were  free  while 
the  upper  arms  were  bound  at  his  waist. 
He  wore  a  baggy  brown  coat  and  trousers 
and  red  carpet  slippers  over  blue  yarn  socks, 
and  stood  firmly  but  in  an  easy  attitude  on 
the  trap  door,  that  was  sustained  by  a  rope. 
Then  a  stout  white  cord  of  cotton,  provided 
by  some  cotton  planters  who  thought  there 
was  propriety  in  it— something  symbolical 
in  it— was  placed  over  the  iron  gray,  sturdy 
head,  the  noose  dropped  easily  around  his 
neck  and  tightened  so  that  it  would  not  slip, 
but  so  as  not  to  give  physical  discomfort. 
The  face  of  the  old  man  was  toward  the 
East,  the  morning  light  on  it,  and  the  figure 
perfectly  in  dress  and  pose,  and  all  appoint- 
ments, that  of  a  typical  Western  farmer— a 
serious  person  upheld  by  an  idea  of  duty— 
the  expression  of  his  features  that  of  a  queer 
mingling  of  the  grim  and,  to  use  a  rural 
word,  the  peart.  The  white  cap  was  pulled 
down  and  still  the  troops  were  moving,  fall- 
ing into  a  hollow  square— a  formation  that 
had  not  been  rehearsed.  This  became  tedi- 
ous. Brown  asked  that  there  should  not  be 
delay.  The  suspense  was  distressing,  and 
from  the  ascent  of  the  scaffold  to  the  fall  of 
the  trap,  and  the  sharp  jerk  upon  the  white 
cord,  the  time  was  nearly  eighteen  minutes. 
This  was  not,  though  often  stated,  with  the 


purposes  of  torture,  hut  the  delay  «»f  the  mili- 
tary to  get  into  assigned  places.  Brown's 
hands  gave  the  only  sign  of  the  emotion  that 
possessed  him.  He  was  rubbing  his  thumbs 
hard  but  slowly  on  the  inside  of  his  forefio 
gers,  between  the  first  and  second  joints,  as 
one  braces  himself  with  a  nervous  grasp 
upon  the  arms  of  a  dentist's  chair  when  a 
tooth  is  to  be  drawn,  it  is  no  wonder  Broun 
asked  the  Sheriff  about  the  waiting.  There 
was  deep  stillness  as  the  form  of  the  victim 
plunged  six  feet  and  the  rope  twanged  as  its 
burden  lengthened  a  little  and  shivered.  Then 
the  body  began  to  whirl  as  the  cord  slack- 
ened and  twisted,  and  the  rapid  movement 
caused  the  short  skirts  of  the  coat  to  fluttei 
as  in  a  wind.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
was  spent  by  the  surgeons  climbing  the 
stairs  and  holding  the  suspended  body  to 
their  ears,  listening  to  see  if  the  heart  con- 
tinued to  act.  One  of  the  reporters  was 
moved  to  say  as  if  he  had  prepared  a  deliver- 
ance and  was  getting  it  off  contrary  to  a  bet- 
ter judgment,  "  Gentlemen,  the  honor  of  old 
Virginia  has  been  vindicated."  There  wras 
no  response  to  the  sentiment. 

The  road  to  Harper's  Ferry  Avas  soon  filled 
with  carriages  at  high  speed.  There  was 
dust  flying.  In  the  yard  of  a  farm  house 
were  half  a  dozen  lads  playing  soldier,  two  of 
them  colored,  one  beating  a  small  drum. 
This  was  the  highway  along  which  more 
than  any  other  surged  to  and  fro  the  armies 
of  the  Nation  and  the  Confederacy.  Colonel 
Washington  while  on  General  Lee's  staff 
was  killed  in  Western  Virginia  by  an  Indi- 
ana sharpshooter,  and  I  remembered  well 
his  stately  presence  not  unworthy  to  repre- 
sent the  name  he  bore,  and  his  curtesy  and 
kindness  to  one  who  represented  a  newspa- 
per and  held  there  was  no  cause  more 
sacred  in  the  w-orld  than  that  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  Territories  and  the  extinction 
of  slavery,  and  the  death  of  Ashley,  Pate 
and  Wise  seemed  a  grievious  sacrifice  of 
manhood. 

Something  more  than  ten  years  later,  Au- 
gust, 1870,  in  Eastern  France,  I  was  with 
the  German  invaders  of  the  fair  land  of 
Lorraine,  and  one  day  as  I  looked  upon  a  di- 
vision of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Red  Prince, 
a  monstrous  mass  of  men  with  the  spikes  of 
their  helmets  and  their  bayonets  glittering 
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over  them  under  a  vast  lawny  cloud  of  dust. 
I  heard  with  amazement  a  deep  throated 
burst  of  song  in  English,  and  it  was: 

"  John  Brown's  body  is  moldering  in  the  ground, 
But  his  soul  is  marching  on. 

Glory,  Hallelujah  !  " 
The  German  invaders  often  sang  magnifi- 
cently while  marching.  German  soldiers  In 
our  army  in  the  war  of  the  States  returning 
to  the  Fatherland  to  fight  the  French  taught 
their  comrades  the  splendid  marching  song 
with  which  the  legions  of  the  North  sang 
along  the  historic  highways  of  Virginia,  that 
(father  Abraham's  boys  were  coming  and 
the  soul  of  John  Brown  was  marching  on. 
There  is  a  bust  of  gold  of  Brown  presented 
his  widow  by  Victor  Hugo  in  the  State  Mu- 
seum, at  Topeka,  Kan.,  shown  by  the  vener- 
able superintendent,  with  an  apology,  for  it 
is  a  bad  portraiture  of  the  Hero  of  Ossawat- 
tomie  and  martyr  of  Harper's  Ferry.    It  is 


the  only  Likeness  of  him  giving  the  chief 
characteristic  of  his  countenance  on  the 
morning  of  his  last  day  that  I  have  seen,  ex- 
cept in  the  sketches  taken  for  Harper'i 
Weekly  on  the  spot,  by  Porte  Crayon.  The 
French  makers  of  the  golden  bust  must  have 
caught  the  keen  lines  of  this  artist's  pencil, 
showing  the  weirdness  that  had  crept  into 
Brown's  strong  face  when  his  eyes  beheld 
unearthly  scenes,  his  mind  wandering  in  the 
regions  on  the  boundaries  of  two  words  he 
must  have  seen  cloud-capped  domes  not 
rounded  by  human  hands— invisible  by  mor- 
tal eyes  unless  introspectively.  One  wonders 
whether  the*  old  farmer,  as  he  Avaited  on  the 
scaffold,  could  have  beheld  as  in  a  dream 
as  one  sees  at  night  in  stormy  darkness, 
when  there  is  a  flame  of  lightning,  a  misty 
mountain-top— a  vision  incredible,  but  not  un- 
substantial, of  his  own  apotheosis  and  im- 
mortality. 

New  York  City. 


GARCIA   TO   AMERICANS. 

BY    GEN.     CALIXTO    GARCIA, 


OF    THE    CUBAN    ARMY. 


I  would  say  to  the  Americans  that  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  war  is  ended  at  last. 
I  am  a  man  of  peace  and  want  to  see  no 
more  war.  I  fought  for  the  freedom  of  my 
country,  and  now  that  she  is  to  be  free  I  am 
content. 

Yes,  the  Cubans  are  happy  to-day  in  spite 
of  the  misery  and  want  in  which  the  awful 
struggle  that  they  have  been  engaged  in 
for  years  has  left  them.  The  misery  and 
want  are  very  great,  but  I  think  they  are 
decreasing.  There  may  be  some  cases  of  ac- 
tual starvation,  but  I  think  not  inany  of 
them.  Wherever  the  Americans  have  gone 
they  have  relieved  the  wants  of  the  poor 
people  by  distributing  rations  to  them. 

Toward  the  United  States  there  exists 
among  Cubans  a  profound  gratitude  and 
trust.  We  know  what  this  country  has  done 
for  us,  and  we  desire  to  preserve  its  friend- 
ship and  to  repay  the  favors  we  have  re- 
ceived. But  Cuba  does  not  want  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States,    She  is  different 


and  must  work  out  her  future  in  her  own 
way. 

That  my  country  will  be  aided  in  doing 
this  by  the  United  States  there  is  not  the 
smallest  doubt.  This  is  a  very  great  coun- 
try. It  is  honorable  and  upright,  and  it  in- 
terfered to  protect  a  people  wTho  were  strug- 
gling for  their  freedom.  Its  announced  in- 
tention was  to  give  us  liberty,  and  that  is 
what  it  will  certainly  do.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  among  Cubans  on  this  point.  The 
faith  of  the  United  States  is  pledged  and  it 
will  never  be  broken.  It  is  great  and  strong; 
we  are  poor  and  weak.  It  will  do  us  more 
than  justice.  All  statements  to  the  contrary 
are  known  to  be  Spanish  lies — the  Cubans 
pay  no  heed  to  them. 

The  Commission  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  the  President  was  appointed  by  the 
Cuban  General  Convention  wmich  lately  sat 
in  Santa  Cruz.  We  wrere  sent  here  in  order 
that  we  might  aid  President  McKinley  and 
his  advisers.    We  will  go  to  Washington  in 
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a  few  days,  and  will  be  there  to  represent 
the  wishes  and  aspirations  of  our  people  to 
1  lie  American  Government  and  i<>  answer 
any  questions  thai  the  President  may  want 

to  ask. 

Of  course,  I  can  only  express  an  opinion 
on  the  subject,  but  I  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment that  will  be  set  up  in  Cuba  will  be 
a  liberal  democracy  modeled  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  United  States  <;<>\ 
eminent.  That  seems  to  accord  with  the 
general  sentiment  as  I  have  found  it  among 
the  most  enlightened  Cubans.  1  have  re- 
sided in  this  country  for  some  time.  Some 
of  my  children  were  born  here,  so  1  under- 
stand the  advantages  of  liberal  government. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  will 
lie  the  dissolution  of  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  and  the  establishment  of  religious 
freedom.  That  will  not  cause  any  trouble. 
The  Cuban  priesthood  is  liberal  in  feeling, 
and  the  Spanish  priests,  if  they  cannot  en- 
dure the  change,  can  go  home  to  Spain. 
The  Cubans  desire  religious  freedom. 

My  soldiers  who  have  fought  so  long  and 
so  well  and  who  have  endured  so  much  I 
have  left  encamped  at  various  places  wait- 
ing the  time  when  they  can  disband  and  go 
to  their  homes  to  make  Cuba's  prosperity 
rise  again  from  the  ashes.    I  have  not  heard 


from  General  Gomez  in  ;i  year.    He  wslb  sep 
arated  from  me  by  a  long  distance.    But  he 
must  be  a  very  happy  man,  like  myself. 

The  future  of  Cuba  will  be  glorious.  1 
have  no  doubt  of  it.  The  soil  is  so  produc- 
tive that  in  two  years  the  sens  of  war  will 

be  effaced.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  will  do  us 
a  great  deal  of  good.  We  will  be  on  the 
great  highway  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific 
when  the  canal  is  opened,  and  we  have  the 
only  good  harbors  to  be  found  any  way  near 
that  highway.  Yes.  the  future  of  Cuba  is 
to  be  peaceful,  happy  and  glorious. 

I  have  seen  the  statement  in  the  news- 
papers concerning  the  Spaniards  carrying 
off  records.  I  believe  that  those  referred  to 
are  the  military  records.  So  we  don't  care 
about  them.  As  to  the  removal  of  the  al- 
leged bones  of  Columbus  from  Havana 
Cathedral,  that  is  another  matter  concern- 
ing which  we  are  indifferent.  The  bones  of 
Columbus  are  really  in  San  Domingo. 

I  have  seen  the  statements  in  the  news- 
papers to  the  effect  that  English  schools 
have  been  established  in  Santiago.  That 
probably  means  that  English  is  being  taught 
in  the  schools.  English  will  undoubtedly  be 
taught  in  all  the  schools.  The  Cubans  are 
and  have  long  been  anxious  to  learn 
English. 
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I  saw  my  father,  Gen.  Calixto  Garcia,  at 
Santa  Cruz  three  weeks  ago,  but  in  what  I 
say  here  I  do  not  speak  for  him;  I  only  ex- 
press my  own  ideas.     Still,  I  have  spoken 
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OF   THE    (CHAN     ARMY. 

sented  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
Cubans  living  in  the  Revolution,— that  is, 
soldiers  or  civilians  working  for  the  Cuban 
Republic.    They  reported  that  the  sentiment 


with  many  Cubans  and  think  that  I  have  a     among  their  people  everywhere  was  in  favor 


good  understanding  of  what  they  and  their 
leaders  want. 

My  father  was  a  delegate  to  the  Cuban 
General  Convention  at  Santa  Cruz  and  was 
trying  to  arrange  for  the  disbandinent  of 
the  Cuban  army.  There  was  no  opposition; 
the  delegates  were  agreed  that  the  army 
should  disband,  but  the  question  was, 
"  How  ?  " 

The    delegates    at    the    convention    repre- 


of  immediate  disbandinent,  but  the  army 
cannot  disband  in  the  condition  it  now  is  in. 
The  men  have  no  clothes,  no  food,  no  tools, 
no  machinery.  They  are  penniless  and  help- 
less, and  their  women  are  in  the  same  con- 
dition. The  soldiers  need  to  receive  at  least 
a  portion  of  their  pay  so  that  they  may  make 
a  fresh  start  in  a  country  where  all  agencies 
that  go  to  produce  wealth  have  been  sys- 
tematically destroyed. 
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1  sec  thai  niter  1  lcfl  Santa  Cruz  General 
Garcia  was  made  the  head  of  a  commission 
which  has  Balled  for  this  country  and  will 
'•nil  upon  the  President  and  lay  before  him 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  repre- 
sentations as  to  the  aims  and  aspirations  of 
the  Cubnns. 

The  Commission  hopes  to  be  able  to  raise 
in  the  United  States  a  loan  with  which  to 
pay  off  the  Cuban  troops,  so  that  the  soldiers 
may  go  to  their  homes  and  begin  work,  and 
so  that  industry  and  commerce  may  start  up 
again  all  over  the  island.  It  would  take 
about  fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  pay  all  that 
is  owing  to  the  soldiers,  and  we  hope  to 
raise  that  amount.  The  very  least  on  which 
a  fair  start  could  be  made  is  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  money,  we  expect, 
would  be  made  a  debt  of  Cuba,  and  as  the 
United  States  is  in  possession  the  security 
would  probably  be  considered  ample.  Cuba 
is  free  from  debt  now,  and  we  can  expect 
a  great  era  of  prosperity  to  set  in  as  soon  as 
commerce  and  industry  have  made  a  start 
again.  That  will  be  as  soon  as  money,  that 
is  the  life  blood  of  commerce  and  industry, 
once  more  begins  to  circulate. 

Then  every  Cuban  will  joyfully  go  to  his 
work  with  a  hope  and  a  heart  such  as  he 
never  had  before;  and  Cuba,  free  from  debt 
and  free  from  Spaniards  who  ruined  it  and 
discouraged  industry,  will  soon  become  one 
of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  The 
municipalities  of  Cuba  are  rich  now  and 
have  little  debt.  They  own  property,  usually 
including  the  water  works  and  much  real  es- 
tate. But  the  Spaniards  mismanaged  and 
injured  them  as  everything  else. 

The  feeling  which  the  Cubans  have  toward 
the  United  States  is  one  of  deep  and  abiding 
gratitude.  There  is  no  doubt  anywhere 
among  niy  people  as  to  the  purity  of  motive 
of  the  President,  his  advisers  and  the  nation 
generally.  My  father  did  issue  a  protest 
against  the  action  of  General  Shafter  in  ex- 
cluding the  Cuban  army  from  all  part  in  the 
ceremonies  of  surrender  at  Santiago.  But 
that  was  not  directed  against  any  action  of 
the  United  States, 

The  Cuban  soldiers  had  aided  the  Ameri- 
cans as  much  as  they  could.  They  had  been 
fighting  the  Spaniards  for  years  and  they 
wanted  a  part  in  the  triumph,  and  General 


Shafter  bad  promised  that  they  should  have 
it.  Then  he  suddenly  changed  and  said  that 
the  Cubans  should  have  no  share  in  the  sur- 
render; that  his  Government  would  notallow 
it.  That  hurt  the  Cubans.  True,  it  was  the 
Americans  who  had  done  most  to  bring 
about  the  surrender  of  the  city.  They  were 
much  stronger  than  the  Cubans.  But  the 
Cubans  had  done  what  they  could.  General 
Shatter's  change  put  General  Garcia  in  the 
position  of  promising  his  men  something 
that  he  could  not  perform.  He  was  much 
hurt,  he  issued  the  protest  and  drew  his  men 
away  to  fight  the  Spaniards  in  another  part 
of  the  country.  But  the  Cubans  did  not 
blame  the  United  States.  They  blamed  Gen- 
eral Shafter  alone  for  giving  a  promise  that 
he  could  not  keep.  He  made  a  mistake  and 
the  Americans  agreed  with  us  that  General 
Garcia  was  right. 

What  we  hope  and  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
cans will  do  in  regard  to  the  government  of 
the  island  is  to  occupy  the  larger  cities  and 
hold  an  election,  allowing  all  adult  male 
Cubans  to  vote.  The  Spaniards  should  not 
be  allowed  to  vote;  they  are  foreigners.  You 
do  not  allow  foreigners  to  vote  here  till  they 
have  resided  for  five  years  and  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  Well,  we  want  to  have 
it  the  same  way.  When  we  have  established 
a  Cuban  Government  and  the  Spaniards 
have  complied  with  residence  requirements 
and  taken  the  oath  to  support  the  constitu- 
tion of  Cuba  and  its  government  and  repu- 
diated all  other  allegiance,  more  especially 
that  of  Spain,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  give 
them  the  ballot. 

What  about  annexation  to  the  United 
States  V  We  do  not  want  it.  We  have 
fought  for  years  for  our  independence.  For 
that  we  have  sacrificed  everything,— lands, 
houses,  families,  lives,— we  have  struggled 
for  freedom  for  many  years  and  now  we 
want  it.  True,  it  was  the  United  States 
that  beat  down  our  oppressors,  and  we  are 
filled  with  gratitude  toward  the  people  of 
this  country*  but  we  want  to  go  our  own 
way.  We  fought  for  complete  freedom  and 
that  is  what  we  desire.  Whether  or  not  the 
United  States  had  interfered  Cuba  would 
have  been  free.  The  struggle  would  have 
lasted  for  years,  perhaps,  but  we  would 
have  won  at  last. 
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We  are  so  different  in  race,  traditions, 
methods  and  ways  of  looking  at  things  from 
the  Americans  that  it  is  much  better  for  us 
to  have  no  political  connection  other  than 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  deep  gratitude 
and  cordial  good  will  of  one  nation  toward 
another.  At  the  same  time  we  desire  to 
have  free  trade  with  the  United  States. 
That  will  give  them  the  Cuban  market  as 
completely  as  though  the  island  was  a  part 
of  the  Union.  You  would  export  to  us  your 
machinery,  your  inventions,  your  grain  and 
meats,  clothes  and  shoes.  We  would  give  in 
exchange  our  sugar  and  tobacco. 

How  long  do  we  expect  it  will  be  before 
the  United  States  will  turn  over  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island  to  the  Cubans  and  let 
them  work  out  their  own  destiny  ?  We  do 
not  know,  but  we  expect  that  the  time  of 
waiting  will  not  be  long.  Not  as  long  as  two 
years,  perhaps  not  more  than  one  year.  That 
the  Americans  will  do  that— retire  and  leave 
us  their  devoted  friends  and  admirers— we 
have  not  the  least  doubt. 

The  Cubans  are  ready  for  self-government 
now.  They  want  no  more  war,  no  more  dis- 
turbance; they  want  to  cultivate  the  arts  of 
\peace  and  work  to  make  their  families  com- 
fortable and  their  country  prosperous. 
When  the  American  and  Spanish  soldiers 
withdraw  there  will  be  no  disturbance  of 
the  peace,  there  will  be  no  brigandage.  As 
I  have  said  there  are  about  two  hundred 
thousand  Spaniards  in  the  island.  They  can 
stay  there  as  Spaniards  if  they  choose,  or 
they  can  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  be- 
come Cubans.  They  will  not  be  persecuted. 
We  want  no  revenge,  we  want  peace.  The 
war  is  over.  I  expect  that  the  Spaniards 
will  stay  in  Cuba.  They  have  property 
there,  and  their  interests  are  there.  That  is 
what  they  believe  themselves.  Already  they 
are  accommodating  themselves  to  the 
changed  conditions.  They  come  to  the  Cu- 
bans now,  and  say,  "  We  are  your  friends 
surely.  Do  you  not  remember  that  we  went 
to  the  same  school?  We  are  good  people,  and 
your  friends." 

Yes,  the  Spaniards  will  remain  in  Cuba, 
and  will  live  at  peace  with  the  Cubans.  But 
they   will   find  a  great  change.    They   will 


have  to  compete  with  the  Cubans  en  an 
equal  footing.  At  present  it  is  not  so.  The 
Spaniards  have  a  great  advantage,  it"  a 
Cuban  has  a  grocery  Store  on  one  corner  and 
a  Spaniard  is  on  the  other  corner  the  Cuban 
cannol  compete  with  the  Spaniard  because 
he  is  taxed  more  for  everything.  This  is  not 
the  law;  it  is  the  practice.  The  law  on  the 
face  of  it  is  equal  for  all  men,  but  as  ad- 
ministered it  favors  the  Spaniard.  The 
Cuban  is  taxed  on  everything,  and  he  is 
taxed  higher  than  the  Spaniard.  All  that 
will  have  to  go,  and  in  place  of  it  we  will 
have    equal    opportunity. 

Cuba,— if  we  Cubans  have  our  will  and 
realize  our  aspirations;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  this  will  be  brought  about  by 
the  kind  assistance  of  the  United  States — 
will  set  up  as  an  independent  Republic.  We 
are  opposed  to  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  and  we  are  opposed  to  union  with 
any  other  country,  there  is  no  sentiment 
among  us  that  favors  closer  relations  with 
Mexico,  for  instance. 

The  population  of  Cuba  now  is  between 
1,200,000  and  1,300,000.  The  soldiers  in  the 
field  number  about  30,000.  They  are  camped 
at  various  places.  General  Menocal,  two  or 
three  miles  from  Havana,  has  five  thousand 
men  at  least;  General  Carrillo  at  Las  Villas 
near  the  Great  Trocha  has  three  of  four 
thousand  men,  and  the  remainder  are  in 
camp  among  the  hills  in  various  parts  of 
Cuba. 

They  are  waiting  patiently  to  hear  the 
news  that  their  powerful  friend  the  United 
States  has  added  one  more  favor  to  the 
many  it  has  done  already  by  lending  them 
the  money  with  which  to  begin  the  newr  life 
of  the  Cuban  nation— money  which  they  can 
easily  repay.  When  the  good  news  arrives 
and  the  Cuban  soldiers  receive  money  to 
keep  them  and  their  families  from  starving 
during  the  year  that  is  coming  the  Cuban 
army  will  melt  away  and  the  soldiers  will 
become  shopkeepers  and  farmers  again. 
All  the  bitter,  bitter  past  will  be  forgotten, 
and  the  Gem  of  the  Antilles,  so  long  trodden 
under  foot  by  a  merciless  oppressor,  will  go 
forward  into  a  bright  and  glorious  future. 
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Anglomania  and  Anglophobia  are  the  ex- 
tremes, the  vices  of  a  habit  of  mind  of  which 
the  mean— trying  to  learn  from  the  good  and 
bad  of  others— is  a  virtue.  The  observant 
traveler  in  England  does  not  lind  much  to 
confirm  the  impression,  chorused  so  loudly 
in  many  American  circles,  that  the  public 
life  of  England  is  vastly  superior  in  its  vir- 
tue and  efficiency  to  that  of  this  country. 

The  English  press  is  not  saturated,  as  ours 
sometimes  is,  with  denunciations  of  official 
misconduct;  but  indications  are  not  lacking 
that  this  is  not  because  there  are  fewer  er- 
rors, but  because  there  are  fewer  exposures. 
By  ages  of  prescription,  society  in  England 
has  settled  down  into  many  ruts  of  con- 
ventionality, very  deep,  which  have  almost 
more  than  the  force  of  law.  Public  plain- 
speaking  with  regard  to  either  personal  or 
official  misconduct  is  opposed  to  the  custom 
of  the  English.  The  libel  law  has  something 
to  do  with  this.  In  England  a  man  who 
drags  an  abuse  into  the  light  in  which  in- 
dividual reputations  are  involved,  if  called 
into  court  for  libel,  finds  himself  snarled  in 
a  procedure  far  more  costly  and  serious 
than  that  known  to  our  jurisprudence. 

A  picturesque  instance  of  the  dangers  run 
by  the  reformer  in  England  is  furnished  by 
the  fate  that  befell  Mr.  Stead  when  he 
startled  the  world  with  his  "  Maiden  Trib- 
ute "  a  few  years  ago.  The  exposure  he 
made  of  the  coruption  of  youth  was  terrible 
and  convincing.  The  only  punishment  in- 
flicted in  consequence  was  that  visited  upon 
the  reformer  himself,  who  was  promptly 
sent  to  jail.  All  the  guilty  men  and  women 
escaped. 

When  I  was  in  England  the  public  was 
incredulously  listening  to  intimations  of 
gross  impropriety  in  the  relations  between 
the  officials  of  the  Post-Office  Department 
and  the  Telephone  Company.  An  official 
very  high  in  the  postal  department,  with  a 
titled  handle  to  his  name,  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  powers  to  make  an  arrangement 
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with  the  company  by  which  tin-  develop- 
ment of  the  Government's  telephone  business 
had  been  crippled;  and  he  had  thereupon  dis- 
appeared by  resignation  from  the  service  of 
the  Government  to  reappear  immediately 
in  the  service  of  the  telephone  concern  he 
had  enriched.  When  an  investigation  was 
proposed  by  Parliament,  this  faithless  offi- 
cial was  actually  at  first  named  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  which  was  to  investigate 
his  own  acts;  tho  this  was  not  carried  out. 

Some  Americans  point  to  English  muni- 
cipal government  as  far  superior  to  their 
own,  and  so  it  is  in  some  respects;  but  noth- 
ing more  contemptuous  of  public  safety  or 
comfort;  nothing  dearer  and  more  ineffi- 
cient; nothing  more  strongly  suggestive  of 
official  corruption  exists  in  American  life 
than  what  is  revealed  by  the  facts  of  the 
supply  of  water  in  London  by  the  various 
private  water  companies  which  have  a 
monopoly  there.  What  would  New  York,  or 
Boston,  or  Chicago  think  of  a  regime  in 
which  the  water  supplied  to  them  was  the 
color  of  weak  chocolate— and  not  very  weak 
at  that— swarming,  as  shown  by  analysis, 
with  bacteria;  not  supplied  to  the  upper 
stories  of  houses  of  even  moderate  hight; 
and  when  it  suited  the  convenience  of  the 
companies,  shut  off  altogether  for  hours  at 
a  time  day  after  day  ?  This  is  what  is  going 
on  at  this  moment  in  parts  of  London.  The 
people  of  London  have  moved  again  and 
again  to  put  an  end  by  Parliamentary  in- 
vestigation and  action  to  this  state  of  things; 
but  at  every  step  they  have  encountered  in 
Parliament,  in  the  press  and  elsewhere  a 
defiant  and  successful  opposition.  So  far 
these  private  water  monopolists  have  been 
able  to  control  Parliament  absolutely  and 
with  as  ruthless  and  cynical  a  disregard 
for  the  rights  of  the  public  as  has  ever  been 
shown  in  America  by  any  street-car  com- 
pany or  gas  trust. 

This  treatment  which  the  British  public 
have  so  far  been  compelled  to  endure  is  not 
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only  as  oppressive  as  any  thing  in  American 
experience,  but  concerns  a  necessity  of  life 
even  more  important  than  others  as  to  which 
we  submit  to  similar  wrongs;  for  water  is 
certainly  more  indispensable  than  artificial 
light  or  rapid  transit. 

In  a  letter  just  received  from  an  English 
friend,  who  stands  in  one  of  the  best  "  con- 
ning-towers  "  in  London,  he  writes: 

The  difference  between  legislative  corruption 
here  and  in  the  United  States  of  America  is 
that  here  it  takes  the  form  of  titles,  court  pres- 
sure, finding  jobs  for  younger  sons,  and  such 
indirect  influences ; 

which  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list.  If 
there  is  any  difference  between  the  corrup- 
tion of  which  we  complain  and  that  which 
prevails  in  England,  it  is,  perhaps,  that  ours 
>as  being  grosser  and  newer  is  less  danger- 
ous. Our  corruption  is,  at  least,  not  yet  re- 
spectable. The  immaculate— often  titled — 
respectability  with  which  English  corrup- 
tion fronts  the  world  presents  a  terrifying 
face  to  the  reformer  who  seeks  to  pluck 
up  courage  to  attack  it. 

Co-operation  is  another  field  in  which  com- 
parisons are  often  made  between  England 
and  America  to  our  disadvantage.  The  Eng- 
lish co-operative  development  is  a  very  won- 
derful thing,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  praise  of  the  indomitable,  intelligent, 
practical  way  in  which  English  work- 
ingmen  have  put  their  threepences  together 
week  after  week  in  grocery  and  dry-goods 
clubs,  in  a  program  of  what  has  been  called 
by  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  "  emancipation  by 
penny  subscription.*'  They  have  developed 
business  results  totaling  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  They  have  also  realized  in 
many  a  fascinating  actuality  some  of  the 
finest  visions  of  social  progress  that  stirred 
the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  great  reformers 
of  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Such  are 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty  Labor  Copartner- 
ship mills,  factories  and  farms,  with  an  an- 
nual product  of  $11,000,000,  in  which  in  Great 
Britain  to-day  the  employe  is  owner  and 
often  director. 

But  America  has  been  co-operating  also. 
While  the  English  have  far  surpassed  us  in 
industrial  co-operation,  Ave  have  gone  ahead 
of  them  in  political  co-operation.  The  great- 
est co-operative  achievement  in  the  history 


of   mankind   is  the    welding  into  a   common 
citizenship  of  multifarious  races  which  we 

have  been  accomplishing  under  the  Stare 
and  Stripes.  "  Justice,"  Emerson  says,  "  sat- 
isfies all  men,  red,  white,  black  and  yellow." 
This  political  co-operation,  and  the  social 
coalescence  that  is  going  along  with  it,  is  a 
work  that  points  to  an  even  grander  con- 
summation in  the  future  than  the  co-opera 
tion  in  England.  Our  political  co-operation, 
too,  is  the  necessary  antecedent  of  the  indus- 
trial and  social  which  will  follow  it.  Union 
must  move  along  the  lines  of  greatest  need, 
which  are  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 

The  co-operative  store  of  the  English  model 
has  never  been  widely  successful  in  Amer- 
ica, but  in  other  fields  American  co-opera- 
tion is  developing  rapidly.  Our  building- 
and-loan  and  our  mutual-insurance  societies 
are  doing  a  wonderful  work.  Co-operation 
among  our  farmers  in  the  establishment  of 
creameries,  and  even  in  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies, is  prospering  and  is  spreading  into 
new  fields.  Farmers  learning  that  they  can 
act  together  in  creameries,  naturally  go  on 
to  do  so  in  other  things.  The  farmers  of  a 
successful  co-operative  creamery  at  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  are  now  proposing  to  establish 
a  co-operative  bakery.  The  farmers'  granges 
are  making  themselves  felt  in  procuring  the 
passage  of  pure-food  laws  and  other  useful 
legislation  in  their  States.  The  grange  stores 
have  not  been  successful;  but  new  methods 
of  co-operative  merchandising  are  being  in- 
troduced, as  in  Michigan  where  the  members 
of  the  grange  bulk  their  orders  and  supply 
themselves  by  contract  from  the  best  bid- 
der they  can  get  among  the  wholesale  mer- 
chants. 

This  line  of  evolution  is  like  that  which 
has  been  followed  in  Ireland.  The  farmers 
there,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Hon.  Hor- 
ace Plunkett,  have  developed  a  very  suc- 
cessful and  extensive  system  of  co-operative 
creameries.  To  this  they  are  now  adding 
the  co-operative  supply  of  their  seeds,  ma- 
chinery, manures,  and  the  co-operative  sale 
of  dairy  and  other  products.  They  have  not 
attempted  the  co-operative  store,  but  they 
have  gone  into  merchandising  in  another 
way,  perhaps  even  more  practical.  Like  the 
American  farmers  just  spoken  of  they  com- 
bine their  purchases;  but,  with  a  regard  for 
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the  local  shopkeeper,  which  is  probably  ns 
wise  ns  it  is  kindly,  they  make  the  distribu- 
tion through  him.  This  is  a  variation  of  the 
co-operative  store  which  one  would  think 
might  be  adopted  in  this  country  with  great 
benefit.  It  reduces  the  difficulties  of  co- 
operative organization  to  a  minimum.  All 
that  is  required  is  that  people  of  like  mind, 
either  in  town  or  country,  form  a  club  to  buy 
their  supplies  in  quantity.  The  neighboring 
storekeeper  has  in  his  hands  all  the  organi- 
zation needed  for  procuring  and  distributing 
the  goods.    Whether  the  successful  bid  was 


made  i».\  him  or  some  distant  wholesaler, 
he  <-;in  attend  i<>  the  distribution.  Tn  this 
way  the  consumers  gel  the  benefll  of  co 
operation  without  the  difficulties  of  under 
taking  to  organize  a  depot  and  a  system  of 
purchase  and  delivery.  There  are,  no  doubt. 
many  thousands  of  American  middlemen— 
hard  pressed  by  the  competitive  system— 
who  would  be  glad  to  place  their  facilities 
in  this  way  at  the  disposal  of  co-operative 
clubs.  This  might  prove  to  be,  in  many 
cases,  a  short  cut  to  the  co-operative  store, 
at  least  for  a  beginning. 

WlNNKTKA,   Tl.l.. 


PROFESSOR    BUDDE'S  LECTURES. 


BY    HENRY    A.     STIMSON,     D.D. 


Professor  Budde's  views  should  be  re- 
ceived with  every  mark  of  curtesy  and  re- 
spect. That  the  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  University 
of  Strasburg,  himself  a  man  of  distinguished 
attainment,  should  turn  aside  from  his 
work  to  visit  America  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  course  of  lectures  upon  his  special- 
ty— lectures  shaped  to  present  his  most  ad- 
vanced views  to  select  audiences — is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  small  moment;  it  is  a  compliment 
which  we  all  should  acknowledge;  it  marks 
the  place  which  America  may  be  thought 
worthy  of  taking  in  the  scholarship  of  the 
world.  The  small  committee  of  gentlemen 
who  have  brought  him  here  in  the  line  with 
Professors  Rhys-Davids,  Brinton  and 
Cheyne,  are  deserving  of  all  the  praise 
which  we  are  glad  to  hear  has  attended 
the  lectures  in  Chicago,  Ithaca,  New  Haven, 
Boston  and  this  city. 

His  subject,  "  The  Religion  of  Israel  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Exile,"  is  just  now 
of  wide  interest.  It  is  everywhere  known 
that  the  traditional  views  of  the  Bible  and 
Israelite  history  are  being  subjected  to  thor- 
ough and  searching  revision,  and  that  many 
scholars  have  already  reached  novel  and, 
for  them,  settled,  even  if  revolutionary, 
opinions.  Professor  Budde  since  his  notable 
book,  "  Urgeschichte,"  has  been  widely 
known  as  a  leader  of  thought;  he  is  still  in 


the  prime  of  his  powers,  and  would  be  sure 
to  have  something  to  say  well  worth  hear- 
ing.     It    would    be    strange    if    it    should 
not    be    found    novel.      He    announced    his 
theme  in  the  first  lecture.    It  was  to  prove 
that  the  religion  of  the  Israelites,  the  wor- 
ship of  Yahweh,  or  Jehovah,  was  not  original 
with  them,  but  was  derived  from  the  Ken- 
ites.    He  regards  the  Old  Testament  narra- 
tives as  sufficiently  historical  as  to  the  gen- 
eral course  of  events,  though  untrustworthy 
in   many  details.      The  patriarchs,   for  ex- 
ample,  are  not  to  be  regarded   as  historic 
characters.      He  of  course  encounters  the 
difficulty  that  arises  when  he  seizes  upon 
certain  minutiae  of  detail  in  the  narrative 
which  seem  corroborative  of  his  views,  and 
bases   his   argument   upon   them,   while   he 
relegates  many  similar  and  sometimes  more 
notable  pnes  to  the  realm  of  myth.    He  be- 
lieves   that    some    Hebrews    came    out    of 
Egypt  in  an  exodus— a  family  or  families. 
They  were  led  by  Moses,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, who  had  lived  for  many  years  in  Ara- 
bia.     There  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  Ke- 
nites,  a  family  of  Midian,  and  had  been  ad- 
dressed by  their  God,  Yahweh,  in  the  inci- 
dent of  the  burning  bush.    In  his  name  he 
had  returned,  and  persuading  his  people  to 
so  far  adopt  the  new  religion  as  to  be  will- 
ing to  follow  him,  he  had  successfully  led 
them  out.    In  the  wilderness,  with  the  aid 
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of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  lie  established 

the  people  in  the  new  cult,  which  was  hence- 
forth their  distinctive  faith. 

Yah  wen  held  his  ground  in  the  subsequent 
career  of  Israel  only  by  the  hardest.  The 
struggle  with  the  gods  of  Canaan  lasted  to 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  was  rein- 
forced on  their  side  from  time  to  time  by  the 
introduction  of  outside  heathenism.  The  in- 
cidents of  Jetheo,  and  Jael,  and  particularly 
of  the  Rechabites,  as  told  in  Jeremian  35,  he 
made  to  do  continual  service  in  sustaining 
his  positions.  They  were  representatives 
or  survivors  of  the  old  Kenite  faith,  mark- 
ing the  historic  line.  The  national  growth 
and  the  religious  development  of  Israel  were 
a  matter  of  time.  The  "  tribe  of  Levi " 
probably  began  with  the  men  who  gathered 
about  Moses  in  the  scene  in  Exodus  32.  They 
were  a  group,  not  a  tribe.  By  the  time  of 
the  middle  kings  all  priests  had  to  be  Le- 
vites. 

Yahweh   remained   a  local  god   until  the 
time  of  the  prophet  Amos  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury before  Christ.    Then,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Tyrian  Baal,  his  omnipotence  be- 
gins to  be  recognized.    David  had  thought 
it  proper  to  worship  another  god  when  he 
was  outside  the  borders  of  Israel.    All  the 
gods  were  still  regarded  as  local  and  nation- 
al.   Under  Hosea  morality  comes  to  be  re- 
garded as  essential  to  the  worship  of  Yah- 
weh.   This  was  the  prophet's  discovery  in 
seeking  to   understand  the   sorrows   of  his 
people  even  after  the  overthrow  of  idolatry 
among  them.    To  him  is  due  the  glory  of  lift- 
ing the  religion  of  Israel  to  the  high  plane 
on  which  it  afterward  strives  to  move.   Only 
now  do  we  have  the  beginnings  of  a  definite 
system  of  theology  in  the  Yahweh  religion, 
and  the  struggle  between  the  priests  and  the 
prophets  begins.    There  are  "  false  "  proph- 
ets, who  do  not  prophesy  lies  of  their  own 
intent;   Yahweh   moves  them   to   do   so   for 
his  own    purposes.    After  King  Ahaz's  alli- 
ance with  Assyria,  Isaiah  went  into  retire- 
ment for  a  period  of  years  and  devoted  him- 
self to  training  a  small  school  of  disciples 
of  Yahweh,  for  whose  instruction  some  of 
the  chapters  of  his  prophecy  were  written. 
To  Isaiah  Yahweh's  holiness  must  destroy 
all  that  is  incompatible  with  it;  his  point  of 
view  is  theological  rather  than  ethical.    The 


destruction  of  Sennacherib  is  the  triumph 
of  Yahweh;  it  brings  Isaiah  and  his  school 
again  into  honor.  That  Jerusalem  is  the  pe- 
culiar abode  of  Yahweh  becomes  the  dogma 
in  Judah.  To  speak  of  the  possible  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  is  a  sacrilege;  and  when 
afterward  Jeremiah  prophesies  the  coming 
woe,  his  enemies  appeal  against  him  to  the 
words  of  Isaiah.  At  a  still  later  day,  Eze- 
kiel  in  captivity  sees  in  a  vision  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem; it  occurred  when  Yahweh  was  not  at- 
home. 

Manasseh,  whose  long  reign  gave  him  spe- 
cial opportunity,  introduced  the  star  wor- 
ship of  the  Assyrians;  but  this  was  not  alto- 
gether new,  according  to  Professor  Budde, 
who  allowed  himself  modestly  to  claim  nov- 
elty only  for  this  view;  the  name  "  Sabaoth," 
Lord  of  Hosts,  had  concealed  in  it  the 
idea  of  God  of  the  stars,  and  Manasseh 
found  it  easy  to  modify  the  Yahweh  worship 
to  the  new  conception.  Indeed,  this,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Budde,  became  a  real  help 
to  the  religion  of  Yahweh.  It  showed  him 
to  be  lord  of  the  stars  as  well  as  of  the 
earth. 

With  the  captivity  of  the  Northern  King- 
dom foreign  settlers  were  introduced,  who, 
after  the  custom  of  the  times,  soon  felt  the 
need  of  knowledge  of  the  god  of  the  land 
to  which  they  had  come  in  order  to  secure 
his  favor,  and  sent  to  Babylon  for  a  priest 
of  Yahweh  to  come  to  instruct  them;  tho 
why  they  should  be  compelled  to  do  this,  if 
Yahweh  was  not  the  god  of  the  fields,  as  he 
never  was,  and  if  his  peculiar  home  was 
not  in  the  North,  but  in  Judah,  and,  in  any 
case,  far  the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  never  were  carried  away, 
the  lecturer  did  not  explain. 

The  labors  of  the  propnets  even  in  Jeru- 
salem were  not  successful.  The  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people  grew  steadily  worse. 
Religion  at  best  was  a  matter  of  ceremonial 
not  divorced  from  actual  idol  worship  and 
widespreao,  aoral  depravity.  The  long- 
dreaded  blow  at  last  fell.  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed,  the  line  of  kings  ended,  and  out 
of  captivitjT  arose  the  complete  isolation  of 
Israel  among  the  nations  and  the  possibility 
of  the  new  career. 
Professor  Budde  regards  the  Pentateuch 
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;is  belonging  to  the  times  noi  long  preceding 
the  captivity.  The  hooks  wore  written  for 
a  definite  theological  purpose,  and  were  prop- 
erly given  the  name  of  Moses,  as  embody- 
ing the  old  traditions  and  expressing  views 
which  would  have  been  Moses'  if  he  were 
alive.  Deuteronomy  was  written  in  the 
time  of  Josiah  and  embodies  the  civil  code 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  together  with 
the  Judaic  colled  ion  of  Mosaic  ritual  and 
tradition. 

The  lectures  may  be  judged  from  two  dif- 
ferent standpoints.  As  a  picture  of  the  life 
of  Israel  in  its  struggle  with  the  surround- 
ing nations  and  in  the  growth  of  its  own 
inner  life,  they  were  immensely  interesting. 
The  lecturer  has  the  art  of  grouping  details 
rapidly  and  presenting  a.  vivid  picture  of 
current  events,  as  well  as  of  tracing  the 
working  of  great  forces  and  of  showing  the 
historic  setting.  But  all  this  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  proving  his  original  thesis.  He 
is  too  fine  a  scholar  to  be  dealt  with  lightly, 
and  doubtless  would  have  ready  answer  for 
many  if  not  all  suggested  difficulties;  but  as 
he  hurried  along  with  his  attractive  pictures 
and  his  sudden  generalizations,  one  could 
not  help  recalling  the  old  Latin  comment, 
In  facili  multtts,  in  difficili  at  it;  is  ;  he  was  flu- 
ent over  easy  places  and  skipped  the  hard 
ones. 

One  wanted  to  know  what  proof  there  is 
that  Yahweh  was  the  god  of  the  Kenites. 
The  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  ut- 
terance at  the  burning  bush;  it  is  not 
said  that  Jethro  was  a  Kenite.  Hobab 
was,  hut  is  the  identity  of  Jethro  and 
Hobab  sure  ?  What  is  known  about  the 
Kenites  anyway  ?  If  they  were  a  fam- 
ily or  tribe  of  the  Midianites,  how  can 
we  harmonize  this  theory  that  they  were 
the  particular  religious  fathers  and  teachers 
of  Israel  with  the  fact  that  through  Israelit- 
ish  history  a  Midianite  is  synonymous  with  an 
enemy?  In  Balaam's  curse  the  Kenite  is 
also  so  described.  What  evidence  is  there  that 
Jael's  killing  of  Sisera  had  any  such  relig- 
ious significance  as  would  show  her  vindi- 
cating the  Kenite  faith?  And  as  for  the  as- 
cetic Rechabites,  the  commentaries  have 
long  been  full  of  other  suggestions  which 
have  quite  as  much  verisimilitude  as  this 
novel  one  of  their  being  the  last  survivors 


of  a  cult  of  which,  in  the  peculiar  practices 
they  observed,  there  is  not  the  slightest  hls- 
toric  trace. 

If  Yahweh  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  god  of 
the  locality  because  <>t'  Hoses'  experiences 
in  Midian,  Would  it  not  be  quite  as  well  to 
go  back  further  and.  starting  with  Abram 
when  he  built  an  altar  in  Canaan  to  Yah 
wch,  who  there  appeared  to  him.  say  that 
Yahweh  was  the  god  of  CanaanitesV  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  corroborative 
evidence  quite  as  conclusive  as  for  the  Ken- 
ite theory.  David,  for  example,  in  f  Samuel 
26:19  complains  to  Saul  that  he  is  obliged  to 
leave  Palestine,  and  says:  "They  have  driven 
me  out  of  the  inheritances  of  Yahweh,  saying. 
Go  and  serve  other  gods."  Does  not  that 
mean  YahAveh  was  the  local  god? 

But  the  main  difficulty  is  not  with  the 
details  of  testimony.  The  great  problem  is 
to  explain  the  rise  and  indestructible  vital- 
ity of  the  righteousness  which  constitutes 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  Hebrew 
faith.  Professor  Budde  says  the  Kenite  cult 
of  Yahweh  had  no  ethical  character.  It  re- 
ceived it  as  the  result  of  the  "  free  choice  " 
of  the  Hebrews,  taking  that  to  be  their  relig- 
ion of  their  own  will,  while  all  other  nations 
inherited  their  religion  or  had  it  forced  upon 
them.  But  this  is  an  explanation  that  does 
not  explain.  How  can  a  "  free  choice  "  of  a 
religion  give  it  a  character  which  it  does 
not  possess  ?  Is  there  anywhere  a  historic 
parallel?  And  if  it  could  give  such  an  im- 
pulse, what  would  sustain  it  when  the  fa- 
thers were  passed  away?  But,  in  fact,  Is- 
rael made  no  such  strong  character-giving 
choice.  They  followed  Moses  and  the  lead- 
ing of  his  God  only  tentatively;  they  were 
ready  to  go  back  at  any  time;  they  lusted 
after  Egypt  continually,  and  their  whole  his- 
tory is  the  story  of  falling  away  from  the 
faith  of  Jehovah  and  being  restored  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  They  did  not 
make  their  religion;  their  religion  made 
them.  It  does  not  do  to  say  that  the  concep- 
tion of  a  religion  possessing  such  distinctive 
and  vital  power  existing  in  that  early  day 
of  human  history  is  not  reasonable;  the  ques- 
tion is  simply  one  of  fact.  Before  we  can 
accept  any  other  view,  that  view  must  be 
shown  adequate  to  the  situation,  which  this 
one  is  very  far  from  appearing  to  be.    In  the 
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presence  of  Professor  Budde's  cumulative 
and  interesting  historic  and  exegetical  de- 
tails, we  may  be  pardoned  for  recalling  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  saying,  "Facts,  obser- 
vation, induction  have  been  the  watchwords 
of  those  who  have  dealt  most  exclusively  in 
fiction." 

We  still  wait  patiently  lor  some  advocate  of 
the  newer  evolutionary  views  as  to  the  his- 


tory of  (he  religion  of  Israel  to  answer  the 
two  or  three  fundamental  questions  proposed 
by  Professor  Robertson,  of  Glasgow, concern* 
ing  the  point  I  have  just  raised.  When  we 
have  a  new  theory  that  embraces  all  the 
facts  and  discloses  the  sources  of  power, 
we  shall  hail  it  with  joy.  Meanwhile  Pro- 
fessor Budde  may  be  regarded  :is  doing  val- 
uable service  in  helping  us  on  toward  it. 

Ni-.w  Yokk  City. 


UBIOUE    FIDELIS. 


BY      FLORENCE     H.      ROBKRTSON. 


It  was  an  unpretentious  marble  stone  on 
which  this  motto  was  engraved,  and  under- 
neath were  the  words  "  Sacred  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Paulina  George."  I  had  caused  it  to 
be  placed  there  myself  and  knew  well  where 
to  locate  tin;  spot. 

Making  my  way  through  briars  and  bram- 
bles I  stood  at  last  by  a  mound  in  a  corner 
of  the  lonely  cemetery.  I  sat  down;  and  as 
the  crests  of  the  distant  mountains  glowed 
in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  I  recalled  the 
tenderness,  the  humility,  above  all  the  faith- 
fulness, of  that  lowly  life. 

She  came  one  day  previous  to  the  war  be- 
tween the  States  to  my  sister  requesting  to 
be  employed  in  her  family.  Her  master  had 
given  her  a  "  choice  of  a  home,"  she  said, 
and  she  presented  a  note  from  him  that 
spoke  highly  of  her  qualifications.  My  sis- 
ter at  once  engaged  her  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  Mammy  who  had  but  recently  died, 
and  she  remained  with  her  long  after  the 
Emancipation. 

One  day  she  told  me  of  the  great  sorrow 
in  her  life.  I  was  visiting  my  sister  at  the 
time,  and  had  not  seen  Paulina  for  some 
years. 

"  Yer  recollict  Caesar,  don't  yer,  Honey  ?  " 
she  began. 

"  Oh,  yes,  perfectly,"  I  answered.  "  He 
is  living  and  well,  I  hope  ?  " 

"No,  chile;  gone  home,  gone  home."  She 
did  not  speak  for  a  moment,  but  sat  sadly 
shaking  her  bent  head;  then,  with  a  proud 
smile,  on  her  withered  features,  "  Yer  jes' 
ought' r  seen  him  when  he  was  a  young  man. 


lie  never  wuz  de  same  Caesar  arter  he  went 
South." 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  I  said.  "  Was  it  before 
you  married  him.  Mammy  ?  " 

"  No,  chile,  we  wuz  married  den;  jes'  seem 
somehow  dere  couldn't  no  'rangements  be 
made  to  keep  us  togerr." 

"  Did  you  have  any  children  at  that  time, 
Mammy  ? " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  Yer  see,  Honey, 
hit  was  all  (lis  way,  it  couldn't  be  holped,  an' 
I  aint  niver  had  no  ill  will  ter  nobody,  thank 
Lord— I  had  es  good  er  mistis'  as  eber  libed. 
an'  I  lubed  her.  Pow'ful  fine  lookin'  'oman, 
too,  she  wuz,  wid  her  black  silk  coat  on 
ebery  day  an'  her  hernanni  handcher  crossed 
ober  her  brist,  an'  a  pedallion  pin  wid  ole 
Marster's  picter  in  hit.  She  alius  wared  slip- 
pers, come  hot,  come  cold,  wid  fine  black 
silk  stockings,  an'  white  bobinet  caps  tied 
un'er  her  chin,  when  she  warn't  no  sech  ole 
'oman  nuther.  Lor'  bless  yer,  Honey,  she 
warn't  no  mo'  like  de  wummin  in  dese  days 
dan  nuttin'.  Ketch  her  wearin'  waterfalls, 
an'  hoops,  an'  sech,  ter  be  keeping  up  wid  de 
fashion—she  say  she  wuz  '  a  widder  indeed.' 

'•  Well,  as  I  wuz  tellin'  you,  I  wuz  jes'  fo' 
years  ole  when  my  Mammy  die,  an'  Mistis' 
tuck  me  in  her  room  from  dat  time  on. 
Sometimes  now  when  I  air  sittin'  in  der 
chimbley  corner  fust  ting  I  know  I  ain't 
know  nuttin',  an'  I  starts  up.  '  Lina— Lina,' 
I  hears  ole  Mistis  callin',  ■  wake  up  dar,  you 
lazy  gal !  ' 

"  Yer  see  I  had  ter  knit  jes'  so  many 
rounds  a  day  on  my  stockln',  an'  I  wuz  so 
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sleepy  halded  Mist  is'  wua  alius  crackln'  my 
haul  wid  her  little  thimble  ter  wake  ine  ap. 
She  wuz  moughty  'clul^<'in.  to  me  do',  fur  all 
dat,  an'  all  do  folks  on  de  farm  say  I  wuz 
de  wust  spiled  gal  dey  eber  seed,  but  I 
warn'1  cyan  mil  tin'  about  dat.  I  jes  stay  by 
Mistis'  an'  do  de  bes'  I  could  fur  her  'twell 
I  got  to  be  'bout  sixteen,  an'  wen  I  look  in  de 
glass  I  jes'  couldn't  holp  seein'  I  wuz  de  bes' 
lookin'  'oman  on  Mistis'  place.  Lor',  Honey, 
my  eyes  wuz  bright  an'  black  es  sloes,  an' 
sech  smooth  skin  like  satin,  wid  a  heap  of 
color  in  my  cheeks. 

"  Well,  Mars  Jeems  he  wuz  Mistis'  onliest 
chile.  He  wuz  grown  'bout  dat  time  an' 
come  home  from  de  'Varsity  of  Virginny, 
an'  Eph  he  wuz  de  boy  ole  Marster  git  him 
fur  his  body-sarvent  fo'  he  die.  Marse 
Jeems  tink  dar  warn't  nobody  like  Eph- 
raim,  an'  dey  warn't  nurr  fur  meanness; 
Lor',  do',  he  wuz  smart,  smart  es  a  briar, 
read'n'  write  an'  'peat  potry  jes'  like  Marse 
Jeems  fur  de  wuiT. 

"  One  day  Mistis'  say— I  wuz  'bout  six- 
teen ur  some  sech  age—'  Paulina,  Eph  Kiser 
is  in  lub  wid  you,  yer  Marse  Jeems  tells 
me.'  T  wuz  so  'sprised  fur  a  minit  I  for- 
gits  mysef  an'  say  a  moughty  sacrilegious 
an'  disrespec'ful  word  to  Mistis'— I  say, 
1  'Fore  de  Lor',  Mistis',  don'  say  nuttin'  'bout 
dat  nigger,  I  cyant  bide  him  in  my  sight.' 

"  '  What  'jeetions  hab  you  ter  him  ? '  Mis- 
tis' wuz  sorter  frownin'  when  she  axed  me. 
I  aint  say  nuttin*.  I  jes'  begin  to  sniff  an' 
wipe  de  tears  'way  wid  my  apron.  I  knowed 
jes'  es  well  Eph  dun  tole  Mars  Jeems  a 
whole  rigmarole,  an'  I  wuz  'fraid  Mistis' 
'sist  on  my  marry  in'  him. 

"  She  look  at  me  right  hard,  den  she  say, 
4  Come  hyar,  Paulina.'  I  tuk  my  apron 
down  from  my  eyes  an'  stood  dar  befo'  her. 
I  feel  pow'ful  mo'nful  an'  I  reckon  I  looked 
it.  '  Don't  cry,  chile! '  she  say.  '  Ma'y  to 
suit  yosef;  dat's  what  yo'  Mistis'  did,  only 
ma'y  somebody  dat  b'longs  to  me,  Paulina.' 

"  O,  Honey,  dat's  jes'  whar  de  contrari- 
ness ob  human  natur'  comes  in.  I  didn't 
want  to  ma'y  nobody  b'longing  ter  her.  De 
next  mo'nin',  I  nuver  will  forgit  hit;  hit 
wuz  the  fust  mo'nin'  in  May  an'  I  wuz  gwine 
down  ter  de  spring  'bout  sun-up.  I  fought 
'bout  how  Miss  Mary  Melton,  whar  wuz 
visitin'  Mistis'  fust  of  May,  say;  '  If  yer  gits 


up  soon  in  de  mo'nin'  an1  \v;i<h  yo'  face  In  de 
dew  an'  look  ober  yo'  lef  shoulder  In  <1<' 
spring,  you  sure  gwine  to  see  de  man  yo' 

gwine  m.'i'y.'  Well,  when  I  come  ter  de 
spring,  I  wet  my  face  in  de  grass  an'  look 
ober  my  lef  shoulder.  1  wuz  hopin'  to  see 
a  face  \vi<]  bright  black  eyes  an'  straight 
black  hyar  like  de  Injuns,  but  no,  jes'  a  few 
patches  of  blue  sky  t'ro'  de  tree  lops  ober  de 
spring.  I  wuz  pow'ful  disappinted;  but  jes' 
as  I  turn  roun'  I  cotch  sight  ob  a  pair  ob 
blue  pants  comin'  ober  de  hill.  Dar,  now, 
1  see  his  pants  in  de  spring  ef  I  didn't  see 
he  face,  I  say  to  mysef  like.  My  heart  beat 
so  fas'  I  couldn'  hardly  git  my  bref.  Hit 
wuz  Caesar  from  de  '  Oaks,'  Dr.  Spotwood's 
ole  place,  an'  he  had  on  a  pair  ob  blue  duck 
pants  he  young  Marster  dun  gib  him. 

"  '  Good  mawnin'  ter  yer,  Miss  Lina,'  he 
say  when  he  see  me. 

"  I  wuz  pow'ful  'fused  somehow  an'  I  pick 
up  my  bucket  an'  start  ter  go  ter  de  house. 

11 '  Whar  yer  gwine,  Lina,  gal  ? '  he  say. 

"  He  come  close  an'  lay  he  han'  moughty 
tenderlike  but  firm  ober  mine  on  de  handle 
ob  de  bucket.  '  Don't  go.  I  wanter  ax  yer 
somethin'.' 

"  He  had  a  monstrous  purty,  clear,  bright 
skin,  an'  I  see  de  color  mountin'  up  ter  he 
temples  es  I  raised  my  eyes  ter  his'n.  Den 
he  say,  sorter  settin'  he  teef  tergerer,  '  Is 
yer  gwine  ma'y  Eph  ? ' 

"  '  Ma'y  Eph  ? '  I  say  .    '  Fore  de  Lor',  no.' 

"  He  drew  in  a  long  breff  den  an'  de  con- 
sarned  look  went  out'n  he  eyes. 

"  '  Who  said  hit,  Caesar  ?  ' 

"  Nuver  min',  Lina.  Yer  dim  say  "  Fore 
de  Lor',  no;"  dat's  nuff,  leetle  gal.' 

"  He  put  he  arm  roun'  my  waist  an' 
whisper  en  my  ear:  '  Oh,  my  Lina,  say  yer 
gwine  ma'y  me.' 

"  1  dunno  all  we  say  arter  dat,  but  I  tole 
him  what  Mistis'  say  'bout  I  better  not  have 
nobody  didn't  b'long  ter  her,  an'  we  went 
on  ter  de  house,  he  carryin'  ob  de  bucket. 

"We  walk  moughty  slow, an  ain't  say  much 
ter  on'nurr  do';  but  I  nuver  wuz  so  happy  in 
all  my  life  afo'.  De  birds  wuz  twitterin'  in 
de  trees,  an'  one  leetle  brown  feller  flew 
'cross  de  paf  wid  a  straw  in  he  mouf,  an' 
Caesar  say  'Look  dar,  Lina!  Dis  time  nex' 
year  we  dun  buil'  our  nes'.' 

"  Den  we  went  in  ter  de  house,  an'  Caesar 
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'livered  de  note  ter  Mistis',  wait  fer  de 
answer,  an'  start  on  he  way  back  home.  I 
had  dun  mos'  clean  up  Mistis'  room  when 
Emmie  (she  wuz  de  washer  woman)  run  in. 
'Caesar  dun  daid,'  she  say,  'down  at  de 
spring.'  When  I  got  out  de  do',  fur  I  run 
es  hard  es  I  could,  all  de  nan's  in  de  fiel's 
flung  down  hoes  an'  sech  an'  wuz  runnin' 
to  do  spring.  Mistis'  she  wuz  gone,  too, 
wid  de  bottle  of  camphire.  When  I  come 
close  ter  de  spring  I  see  her  kneelin'  down 
by  de  po'  boy,  he  ha  id  mos'  bruk  wid  a 
rock. 

44  lie  soon  come  to  do'  arter  dey  rub  him 
some,  an'  when  he  seed  me  he  call  me.  Mis- 
tis' tell  me  come  close  ter  him,  an'  she  move 
'way.  Den  he  whisper  an'  tell  me  it  wuz 
Eph  Kiser  hit  him  wid  a  rock,  an'  fo'  I 
knowed  hit  he  dun  go  off  agin  in  a  daid 
faint.  All  dat  time  Ephraiam  standin'  dar, 
nobody  suspicionin'  him.  De  ole  Debbil  his- 
self  warn't  no  mo'  'ceitful  dan  dat  nigger. 

"  Well,  Caesar  wuz  sick  a  long  time  wid 
his  haid,  an'  he  aint  nuver  tole  yit  hit  wuz 
Eph  what  mos'  kilt  him.  He  wuz  so  good- 
hearted  an'  didn't  want  nobody  ter  git  inter 
trouble.  Hit  warn't  long  now  fo'  de  en'  ob 
.lune  come  an'  Marse  .Teems  he  dun  take 
high  honor  at  de  'Varsity,  Mistis'  say.  He 
tole  he  ma  he  want  her  have  a  fine  time  dat 
summer,  an'  want  some  young  ladies  'vited 
dar  ter  spen'  de  summer— his  cousins,  you 
know,  Honey— an'  so  Mistis'  did  an  'urn  an' 
sech  times  de  ole  place  ain't  nuver  see.  I 
boun'.  You  knows  all  'bout  hit— dem  great 
dinners,  an'  rindin'  roun'  in  de  big  kerridge. 
an'  horseback,  an'  dancin'  at  night  in  de  par- 
lor ter  ole  Billy's  fiddle,  wid  one  ob  de  boys 
playin'  de  bones,  an'  nudder  one  de  banjer. 

"  I  wish  I  could  'member  de  names  ob  all 
ob  'em  dar  dat  summer.  I  tink  of  'em 
byme-by.  Dar  wuz  one  de  gent' mans  mos' 
make  'em  all  kill  dersefs  laffin'.  Call  hesef 
Mose  Addams,  but  Mistis'  tell  me  his  name. 
I  tink  ob  hit  presently.  He  make  up  songs 
'bont  de  good  times  dey  wuz  havin'.  I  recol- 
lict  one  ob  de  vuses  now.  Miss  Kate  an' 
Miss  Letty  sing  hit  on  dere  guitars. 

44  4  Such  dinin'  in  an'  such  dinin'  out, 
Such  rollin'  ober  rocky  stones-ses, 
By  Gosh !  I  tink  it  is  a  sin 

De  way  dey  lib  at  Philip  Jones-ses.' 


"  Den  anudder  vus  say: 

"'Miss  Mary  Stanard  she  wuz  dar. 
So  me-lodious  wuz  her  tones-ses. 
An'  anudder  gal  dat  had  black  hyar, 
An'  many  mo'  at  Philip  Jones 

44  Miss  Kate  she  teach  me  dem  words,  an' 
Lor'  !  talk    about    Miss    Mary    Stanard,    sh<- 
couldn't    sing    nut  tin'    like    Miss    Kate    and 
Miss   Letty — dey  wuz  two  sisters,  an'   Miss 
Letty  had  de  beauti fullest  haid  of  curly  hyar 
I  eber  seed,  jes'  de  color  'lasses  candy!    But 
Lor',  Honey,  dat  Miss  Kate!  you  jes'  oughter 
had  seed  her  up  ter  all  de  pranks  an'  fool- 
ishness you  eber  hearn  tell  ob.    Dat  same 
gent'man   I   dun   tole   you   'bout,    dem    two 
wuz    pow'ful    frien'ly,    an'    makin'    fun    ob 
all    de    t'others.      Dey    used    to    hab    sup- 
per    in     dem     days     in     de     parlor,     an' 
de     nex'     night     Miss     Kate     she     fix     up 
a  waiter,  an'  make  Alfred  han'  it  'round  fo' 
he  take  de  supper  in.    Dar  dey  all  settin' 
'round  waiting  fur  de  hot  muffins  an'  Sally 
Lunn,  chicken  salad  an'  sech,  when  in  Alfred 
walk,  moughty  dignified,  wid  de  waiter.    I 
wuz  listenin'  outside  de  winder  on  de  back 
po'ch,  an'  Miss  Kate  she  say,  *  De  ones  dat's 
had  sech  bad  colds  wuz  de  ones  de  waiter 
wuz  'tended  fur — folks  wid  sech  bad  colds 
ortern't  ter  hab  supper.'  Goodness  knows  what 
warn't  on  dat  waiter!— mutton  suet  plasters 
an'  boneset  tea  an'  'lasses  stewed  wid  lard, 
an'  some  sort  lily-salve  to  grease  der  noses 
wid,— an'    all    de    time    Alfred    handin'    it 
'round,  Miss  Kate  sayin'  tings  makin'  'em 
laff,  'till  Mistis'  tell  Alfred  take  all  dat  stuff 
out  her  parlor  at  once. 

44  You  eber  hyar  ob  Miss  Tilly  Cyarter, 
Honey  ?  Well,  dat  wuz  de  summer  Marse 
Jeems  fall  in  lub  wid  her,  an'  hit  create  a 
pow'ful  disturbance  twixt  Mistis'  and  Marse 
Jeems  when  Mistis'  foun'  it  out;  'cas'  she 
wuz  Mistis'  niece  an'  Mistis'  say  mos'  de 
same  as  Marse  Jeems'  sister.  Dey  suttenly 
fool  Mistis'  do'  dat  summer,  she  never  'spi- 
cioned  'em  'tall,  an'  me  nudder,  twell,  one 
mornin',  fo'  de  udder  ladies  wuz  up  and 
Charles— de  house  sarvent— an'  me  jes' 
sweepin'  out  de  halls,  we  hyar  tip,  tip.  tip 
comin'  down  de  big  steps,  an'  Miss  Tilly 
flew  pas'  us  jes'  like  a  rose  leaf  in  her  pink 
lawn  dress.  Charles  say  4  Hi! '  He  open  de 
do'  goin'  out  on  de  leetle  side  po'ch  by  de 
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flower  gyarden,  an'  Marse  Jeems  he  waitin' 
dar  fur  her,  an'  dey  walk  on  down  towar's 
de  summer  house  dey  call  de  '  Ladies* 
Bower,'  in  de  shrubbery. 

"  But  arter  a  while  de  summer  gone  an' 
all  of  'em  gone  but.  Miss  Tilly.  She  sutten'y 
wuz  '  I'm  id  ob  de  dark,  an'  nuttin'  gwine  do 
but  1  had  ter  sleep  in  her  room  on  a  pallet, 
an'  den  we  got  pow'fnl  confidants.  I  tole 
her  all  'bout  Caesar  an'  me  being  in  lub  wid 
one  nudder.  an'  how  I  want  ax  Mistis'  to  let 
me  hab  him,  but  I  wuz  'fraid,  an'  she  say 
she  gwine  hab  dat  weddin'  come  off  fo'  she 
leave  dar— an'  she  did,  Honey.  She  jes'  tu'n 
Mistis'  'roun'  her  finger,  an'  one  night  when 
I  wuz  rubbin'  Mistis'  foots  fo'  she  went  ter 
sleep,  she  say,  '  Paulina,  wiio  gwine  rub  my 
feet  arter  you  gets  ma'ied  ? '  '  Dar,  now,' 
I  say,  '  Miss  Tilly  dun  tole  her.'  I  say  dis 
right  low.  '  I  is,  Mistis','  I  say  out  loud. 
'  Jes'  let  me  ma'y  Caesar  an'  I  stay  right 
here  wid  yer  jes'  es  long  as  I  lib.'  Byme- 
by  she  say,  '  Paulina,  ef  yer  will  hab  Caesar 
yer  will  sure  hab  trouble,  but  I  'spose  dar 
aint  no  holp  fur  hit.  Go  'long  and  do  es  yer 
choose.' 

"  I  couldn't  t'ink  what  Mistis'  mean  by  seen 
talk,  so  I  jes'  went  on  fixin'  me  and  Miss 
Tilly.  She  wuz  a  pow'fnl  nan'  ter  rummage, 
so  she  got  de  keys  from  Mistis'  an'  we  went 
up  into  de  ole  garret,  whar  Mistis'  keep  all 
de  finery  she  had  when  she  wuz  a  young 
lady,  an'  her  Ma's  an'  Pa's  tings,  too.  I 
never  seed  so  many  fine  cloes  befo'.  Miss 
Tilly  dress  up  in  a  pale  blue  silk,  all  kivered 
Avid  lace  flounces  in  front,  an'  a  long  satin 
train,  all  flowered  wid  roses,  dat  reach  from 
here  to  de  do'.  She  say  Mistis'  wor'  dat 
when  she  went  cross  de  water,  an'  wuz 
sented  ter  de  Queen  at  Cote,  she  say,  and 
she  show  me  how  eberybody  hab  ter  back 
out  de  room— cyant  twis'  dey  back  on  de 
Queen,  Honey,  but  ef  all  on  'em  had  all  dat 
coat  layin'  out  dar  behin',  Goodness  knows 
how  dey  walk  ober  hit  steppin'  back.  An'  den 
sum  de  comicallist  cloe's  in  dat  garret  ob 
Mistis'  pa's—'  Rigimentals,'  Miss  Tilly  say 
dey  wuz. 

" '  How  do  I  look  in  my  great  grand- 
father's cock-hat,  Paulina  ?  '  she  say.  '  Did 
yer  know  he  wuz  a  sojer  in  de  Rebolu- 
tion  ? ' 

"  Well,  she  come  down  at  las'  wid  a  plaid 


silk    wrapper,   green   and   pink,   an'    I   follow 
'long  in  Mistis'  room  arter  her. 

"'Will  yer  gib  dis  ter  Paulina,  Aunt  ?' 
she  say,  holdin'  hit  up  high  wid  her  pretty 
white  nan's;  an'  Mistis'  cry  an'  wipe  her 
eyes  wid  her  hancher.  Den  Miss  Tilly  look 
sorry,  but  Mistis'  say,  '  Yes.  yes.  I  will  gib 
hit  ter  my  faithful  Paulina  '— dem  wuz  her 
'/act  words— an'  Miss  Tilly  Jix  hit  fur  my 
secon'  day's  dress  an'  she  .^ib  me  a  white 
muslin  ob  hers  to  git  ma'ied  in,  an'  de  Metho- 
dis'  preacher  ma'y  us  in  Mistis'  own  dinin' 
room,  an'  we  had  de  bigges'  supper  in  de 
kitchen,  an'  dance  all  night  in  de  room  ober 
hit;  an'  arter  dat  Mistis  gib  me  dat  room  fur 
mine,  an'  dere  warn't  no  white  lady  in  de 
Ian'  no  happier  den  Paulina. 

"  One  night— we  had  been  ma'ied  six 
months  or  mo',  I  rickin,  an'  hit  wuz  a  cold, 
drizzly  night  in  March — Caesar  come  home 
late,  an'  while  he  wuz  sittin'  dar  by  de  fire 
drinkin'  his  coffee,  I  see  he  gaze  in  de  fire 
in  a  moughty  pitiful  sorter  way,  an'  I  ax 
him,  '  What  marter,  Honey  ?  ' 

"  He  ain't  say  nuffin,  jes'  spruce  up  in  he 
chair,  an'  'gin  talkin'  'bout  somethin'  else, 
an'  I  fergot  all  'bout  hit.  Ebery  time  do' 
now  he  come  home  I  see  de  same  fur-' way 
look  in  he  eyes.  Yer  know,  Honey,  how  a 
wife  see  trouble  long  fo'  she  dun  bin  tole  by 
de  man  she  lub,  but  ebery  time  I  ax  Caesar 
he  say,  '  'Tain't  nuttin'  marter,  Lina.' 

"  At  las'  one  night  I  dun  stood  hit  es  long 
as  I  could.  I  says  ter  him,  *  Honey,  yer 
needn't  tell  me  no  mo'  dey  ain't  nuttin'  de 
marter— I  is  got  sense  fur  ter  see  dere  is,  an' 
I  knows  hit.'  Den  he  sorter  laff  ter  hesef 
an'  say,  '  Oh,  Lina,  I  jes'  seekin'  'lig'on,  dat's 
all.'  '  I  ain't  heerd  yer  callin'  on  de  Lor', 
nor  moanin'  ner  nuttin','  I  say. 

"  '  Lor  ! '  he  say,  sorter  un'er  his  breff.  '  I 
ain't  neber  call  on  de  Lor'  es  hard  in  my 
life  es  I  is  dun  lately.'  I  went  ober  to  him 
an'  put  my  nan'  on  he  haid. 
.  "  '  Caesar,'  I  say,  '  don't  keep  nuttin'  from 
me,  Honey— tell  me  what  is  burdenin'  yo' 
min'.'  And  den  he  put  he  haid  down  on  he 
arm  on  de  table  an  moan,  '  Wait  er  while, 
wait  er  while,  Lina;  mebbe  arter  all  what 
I  is  'fraid  ob  ain't  gwine  happ'n.' 

"  He  pulled  me  down  den  on  he  lap  an'  lay- 
he  haid  on  my  shoulder,  an'  de  tears  made 
my  cotton  sleeve  wet.      '  Oh,  my  Lina  ! '  he 
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Bay,  "  my  po'  leetlc  gal,  tuy  po1  leetle  gal  !' 

Don  I  put  my  face  'gainst  liis'n  an'  sn.\ •:  'is 
yer  got  Inter  trubble  wld  <le  oberseer  '! 
Won't  yer  tell  me,  Caesar.'  Presently  he 
Bay,  '  I  is  'fraid  Marster  gwine  to  Texas  ter 
lib.' 

"  '  Well,'  1  say,  feelin'  sorter  'lieved,  '  yer 
ain't  boun'  ter  go,  is  yer?' 

••  '  I  'longs  ter  'em,'  lie  say,  wipln'  be  eyes 
on  my  apron. 

"  '  I  b'lieve  de  ole  Doctor  will  sell  yer  ter 
Mistis,'  I  say.  He  shake  lie  haid.  '  I  is  de 
butler,  Lina.  How  is  dey  gwine  do  'dout 
me?  Marster  role  me  dat  fo'  I  ma'ied  yer.' 
••  Well,  we  talk  a  long  time  dat  night  an' 
he  tole  me  bow  all  de  winter  he  had  been 
listenin'  ter  'em  talkin'  'bout  byin'  Ian'  in 
Texas,  an'  takin'  all  der  people  dere  ter 
raise  craps.  I  cry  mos'  all  night,  but  arter 
I  got  a  leetle  res'  in  de  mo'nin'  fo'  day,  I  feel 
better.  Jes'  es  soon  es  I  could  I  tell  Mistis', 
an'  she  say  she  wuz  sorry  fur  me,  and  she 
gwine  try  buy  Caesar.  She  look  at  me  do', 
so  pitiful,  I  know  she  ain't  got  much  hope 
ob  so  doin';  an'  sure  enuff,  when  she  went 
ter  see  de  ole  Doctor  he  say,  '  Caesar  wuth 
mo'  money  dan  she  had  ter  pay  fur  him.' 
He  say  '  De  Presiden'  ob  de  Urnited  States 
ain't  gwine  hab  Caesar.' 

"  Den   de   spring  come    an'   go,   but    dar 
warn't   no    music    in   de   birds'    t'roats   fur 
Lina,  an'  de  flowers  bloom  so  pertty,  but  I 
ain't  take  no  notice  on  'em  much,  an'  'pear 
like  de  sunshine  eben  wuz  mo'nful,  like  sum- 
body  laffin'  at  yer  'caus'  yo'  heart  is  bustin'. 
An'  long  'bout  dat  time  when  de  ole  place 
uster  be  de  happies' — fur  de  wrheat  fiel's  wuz 
yaller  in  de  sunlight,  an'  soon  de  cradlers 
an'  de  gleaners  would  begin  der  work— Cae- 
sar tole  me  de  day  bin  sot  fur  him  to  leabe 
me.    '  Dey  wuz  gwine  in  August,'   he  say, 
'  ter  hab   der   pleasan'    weather   ter   trabel 
'cross  country  iu.'    Lor',  honey,  I  run  in  ter 
Mistis'   an'   fell  down   on   my  knees,   an'   I 
kiss  her  feet,  an'  I  tole  her  I  lobe  her  better 
dan  enybody  on  dis  earth  but  Caesar.    But, 
oh,  please,  please,  sell  me,  and  lemme  go  wid 
him.    Den  she  cotch  my  hyar  an'  try  to  lift* 
me  up  an'  she  say:  '  Paulina,  in  a  few  mo' 
years — 'haps  months— I  will  be  gone.    I  hab 
a  'sease,'  she  say;  '  mabbe  it  will  take  me  off 
at  enny  minnit;  but  eben  ef  I  would  sell  yer, 
an'   Doctor  Spotswood  would  buy  yer,  yer 


couldn't  trabej  now;'  an'  when  she  Bay  dat   1 
cover  my  face  wid  my  apun  an'  cry. 
"'  Wait,'  Bhe  say,  '  wait  patient,  an'  1  will 

add  a  cobcil  ter  my  will,  an'  when  1  die  yet 
will  be  free.' 

"  Oh,  Honey,  den  I  didn't  sob  no  mo'.  1 
coulder  kiss  de  dust  t'rum  dem  Leetle  black 
slippers,  but  she  wouldn't  Lemme.  She  Jes' 
say,  '  Po'  faithful  creeter  you  is,  Paulina.' 

"  I  brush  'way  all  tears  now,  an'  cheered 
up  pow'i'ul.  I  wuz  young,  an'  yer  know 
young  folks  is  full  ob  hope;  an'  when  Caesar 
come  an'  I  tell  him  what  Mistis'  s;ty.  he 
brace  up  too,  an'  we  bof  feel  better. 

"  But,  oh,  chile,  when  dat  awful  mo'nin' 
come  an'  de  caravan  start  fur  Texas  wid  der 
kerridge  an'  kivered  wagons,  an'  folks  ridin' 
an'  walkin',  hit  wuz  de  mo'nfullest  fun'ral 
'cession  ter  me  dat  eber  wuz.  Emmie  went 
wid  me  ter  de  big  gate  whar  de  wagons 
would  pass,  an'  whar  Caesar  gwine  jine  'em, 
air  Emmie  say  she  would  wait  at  Aunt 
Lucy's  cabin  in  de  woods  fer  me. 

"  Caesar  he  come  on  ahead  ob  de  wagons, 
an'  I  dun  tole  him  I  wuz  comin'  out  ter  de 
big  gate  ter  tell  him  good-by.  We  dun  stood 
dar  so  often  laffin'  an'  talkin'  fo'  we  wuz 
ma'ied.  When  I  seed  him  I  wuz  sorry  I  had 
come,  fur  it  mos'  bruk  my  heart.  He  kiss 
me  ober  and  ober  again,  an'  say  not  fer  me 
to  min',  he  gwine  git  he  young  marster  ter 
write  ter  me  soon,  an'  I  mustn't  furgit  what 
Mistis'  tole  me  'bout  settin'  me  free;  an' 
somehow  or  nudder  I  liked  ter  see  him  go 
back  an'  git  in  one  ob  dem  kivered  wagons — 
but  oh,  Honey,  dat  same  Caesar  whar  went 
'way  nuver  came  back  no  1110';  but  I  kin 
alius  see  him  standin'  wid  de  gate-latch  in 
he  han',  so  tall  an'  han'some.  Den  dat  night 
my  baby  wuz  bo'n,  an'  I  wuz  out'n  my  haid, 
dey  say,  all  night  an'  didn't  know  nobody 
'roun'  me,  an'  when  I  did  come  ter  my  senses 
I  see  Mistis  settin'  dar  holdin'  a  leetle  baby. 
Den  I  call  her,  an'  she  start  up  quick  wid 
sech  a  pleased  look  on  her  face,  an'  come  ter 
de  bed  an'  lay  a  leetle  gal  down  by  me,  an' 
say  she  wuz  two  days  ole. 

"  I  couldn't  tink  'bout  nuttin'  den,  but 
when  I  git  better  I  notice  Mistis'  moughty 
pale,  but  she  tuck  heap  intrus'  in  de  baby, 
an'  I  name  hit  '  Amy '  arter  her.  Den  fo1 
she  wuz  two  weeks  ole,  Emmie  went  ter 
Mistis  room  one  mo'nin',  an'  foun'  my  dear 
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ole  Mist  is  dald  in  her  bed.  I  jes  fought  it 
would  kill  me  when  (ley  come  runnin'  in  wid 
de  dredful  news,  an'  hit  seem  I  didn't  nab 
no  comfort  lef  me  but  Caesar's  chile;  but  hit 
seems  ter  me  I  wuz  sorry  I  dun  brought  de 
po'  leetle  innocen'  t'ing  in  sech  a  trubbled 
worl',  an'  hit  a  gal,  too. 

"Well,  arter  de  funeral  hit  cum  ter  my 
min'  what  Mistis'  dun  say  'bout  settin'  me 
free,  an'  in  a  few  days  Marse  Jeems  open  he 
Mar's  will,  but  dey  ain't  fin'  no  cobcil  nor 
nuttin'  ter  say  I  wuz  free.  Po'  t'ing,  she  ain't 
know  her  en'  wuz  so  near,  an'  her  lawyer 
had  her  will  'way  off  sumwhar,  dey  say,  when 
she  die.  I  tole  Marse  Jeems  do'  what  he  mar 
say,  an'  he  tell  me  he  gwine  see  'bout  hit. 

"  So  de  days  went  on,  an'  when  my  leetle 
Amy  wuz  two  months  ole  I  got  my  furst 
letter  from  Caesar.  Eph  brung  it  to  me  'case 
he  alius  went  arter  de  mail,  an'  yer  know  I 
tole  yer  he  could  read  an'  write  moughty 
well  hesef,  so  I  axed  him  ter  read  de  letter; 
an'  Caesar  say  he  wuz  well  an'  hope  when  de 
letter  reach  me  hit  would  fin'  me  'joyin'  de 
same  blessin'— an'  when  he  wuz  writin'  dey 
wuz  in  Louisiany,  an'  hadn't  got  ier  Texas 
as  yit,  an'  I  mus'  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  (dat 
what  he  say)  an'  be  true  ter  him  'case  he 
alius  would  be  ter  his  own  Lina.  Hit  was 
a  pow'ful  holp  ter  me,  dat  letter,  an'  I  t'ank 
Eph  fer  bringin'  it  ter  me,  an'  he  say  he 
would  answer  it  fer  me,  an'  so  he  did.  Eph 
had  been  moughty  perlite  ter  me  an'  Caesar 
eber  since  we  got  ma'ied,  'case  we  nuver  say 
nuttin'  'bout  he  tryin'  to*  hurt  Caesar,  I  rick- 
on,  but  somehow  arter  Caesar  wuz  gone  I 
hate  Eph  wns  an'  I  eber  did  befo'.  But 
when  he  brung  me  de  letter  an'  seem  so 
anxious  ter  write  fer  me,  hit  kinder  made 
me  feel  bad  ter  t'ink  I  had  'spicions  'bout 
him. 

"  Marse  Jeems  now  got  ter  drinkin' 
moughty  hard  an'  leadin'  sech  a  fas'  life, 
fust  one  an'  den  nudder  ob  us  went  ter  pay 
he  debts,  but  me  an'  Eph  he  say  he  neber 
gwine  sell  long  as  he  hab  a  crus  ob  bread  fur 
us  ter  eat.  Well,  seben  long  years  pass 
'way.  I  work  fer  Marse  Jeems  faithful.  I 
cook  an'  wash  an'  keep  he  house  de  bes'  I 
could,  an'  he  keep  promisin'  he  gwine  set  me 
free,  but  he  say  he  need  me  so,  an'  he  did, 
Honey.  He  couldn't  get  'long  'tall  widout 
me,  I  know. 


"  An'  den  de  wust  ting  happen  dey  could 
ter  me.  .My  po'  Leetle  gal.  so  pnrty  air  j«'s' 
Ilk'  her  daddy— Lor',  Honey,  I  cyarnl  Bpeab 

ob  hit  now,  hit  hurts  me  so;  but  I  use  ter 
pray  in  dem  days  ter  die  an'  go  home  wid 
her  to  res';  when  one  day  a  letter  come  ter 
Marse  Jeems.  He  sont  fur  me  an'  read  hit 
ter  inc.  Hit  wuz  from  de  ole  doctor,  an'  he 
say  Caesar  in  pow'ful  bad  healt'.  Dat  cli- 
mate nuver  suit  him  nohow,  he  say,  an'  ef 
he  didn't  get  better  soon  he  wuz  gwine  ter 
sen'  him  back  ter  ole  Virginny.  Eph  wuz 
stan'in'  dar  when  Marse  Jeems  read  de  let- 
ter, an'  dat  night  he  knock  on  de  do'  ob  my 
room. 

"  '  What  yer  want,  Ephraim  ?  '  I  say  as  I 
open  de  do'. 

" '  I  tought  you  mought  want  a  letter 
wTrit,'  he  say,  sorter  pushin'  by  me  like  he 
comin'  in. 

"  '  No,  I  is  'bleeged  ter  yer,'  I  say.  an'  I 
shet  de  do'  in  his  face.  I  lock  it  den  an' 
went  ter  de  winder  ter  pull  hit  down,  an' 
he  stan'in'  dar  wid  sech  a  look  on  his  face 
es  I  nuver  will  fergit. 

"  Frum  dat  night  he  pussicute  me.  He 
say  Caesar  had  de  consumption,  an'  I  warn't 
neber  gwine  ter  see  him  no  mo'.  How 
I  did  'spise  him!  I  could  a  kilt  him,  but 
'twarn't  no  use  in  tellin'  Marse  Jeems;  he 
wouldn't  take  no  notice  ob  nuttin'  dat  nig- 
ger say.  Den  I  stop  gittin'  any  letters  'tall, 
an'  one  mo'nin'  Eph  say  he  drumpt  de  night 
befo'  Caesar  wuz  dead.  I  tell  him  ter  keep 
he  dreams  ter  hesef.  I  didn't  want  hyar 
nuttin'  he  had  ter  say  'bout  Caesar.  A  few 
days  arter  dat  he  come  ter  me  an'  say, 
'  Lina,  I  swar  I  seed  Caesar  or  his  spirit,  one 
fodder,  on  de  aige  ob  dem  woods.  I  wruz 
settin'  in  de  do',  an'  I  see  sumtin'  come  out 
de  woods  an'  stan'  under  a  tree  a  leetle  off 
in  de  fiel'.  "  Hi  !  "  I  say,  "  who  dat  an'  what 
he  arter  ?  "  I  creep  'roun'  ter  de  side  of  him. 
an'  when  1  git  right  clos',  I  see  hit  wuz  a 
man  look  'bout  Caesar's  buil',  but  he  look 
in  de  face  like  he  did  dat  day  he  wuz 
daid  down  at  de  spring.  I  keep  right  still, 
'case  I  wuz  skeered,  an'  he  lif  up  one  ob 
his  long  nan's  an'  grope  'roun'  like  he  wuz 
blin',  an'  den  he  tu'n  'roun'  an'  go  back  in  de 
woods.' 

"  Now,  Honey,  while  he  wuz  tellin'  all  dis 
I  wuz  sorter  laffin',  'case  I  firmly  b'leeve  Eph 
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jes'  doin'  dat  way  for  meanness.  I  'terinined 
I  would  go  ober  an'  ax  Miss  Mamie  Black, 
one  ob  Marse  Jeems'  neighbor's  gals,  ter 
write  ter  Caesar  fur  me.  I  neber  will  furgit 
sech  a  time  es  she  had  writin'  dat  letter— 
stoppin'  ebery  minit  axin'  me  '  What  nex'  ? 
What  nex'  V  At  las'  I  jes'  tell  her  go  'long 
and  write  hersef,  I  dunno  what  nex'. 

*•  All  dat  day  arter  I  come  home,  do',  I  feel 
pow'ful  bad.  1  wuz  shaky  somehow,  an'  my 
ban'  trimble  so  I  let  de  tureen  fall  an'  bruk 
all  ter  smash  on  de  kitchen  flo';  an'  Eph  he 
jes'  es  curus  es  ennybody  I  eber  seed— 
lookin'  ober  he  shoulder  lik'  sumtin'  comin' 
up  behind'  him. 

"  Well,  dat  night  'bout  'leven  'clock,  Marse 
Jeems  moughty  sick  an'  I  had  bin  in  de 
house  nussin'  him.  Arter  he  went  ter  sleep, 
I  thought  I  would  go  ter  my  room  ober  de 
kitchen.  I  come  out  on  de  back  po'ch,  an' 
stan'  dar  a  minit  facin'  de  woods.  An', 
Honey,  my  hyar  mos'  stan'  on  en'.  I  see  a 
tall  slim  man,  look  white  in  de  moonlight, 
come  out  frum  de  shadders,  an'  stan'  still 
long  time.  Den  he  'cross  de  fiel',  stoppin' 
sometimes  an'  lookin'  'roun'  like  he  los'. 
When  he  got  close  ter  de  kitchen  he  look  up 
at  my  winder— den  I  know  hit  my  Caesar  an' 
start  ter  run  ter  him,  but  jes'  den  I  cotch 
sight  ob  his  face,  an'  he  look  so  awfu'  white 
an'  wild,  I  wuz  skeered  ter  go  nigh  him. 
Den  he  went  slow  ter  de  steps  an'  creep  up 
on  his  han's  an'  knees.  I  hardly  know  what 
ter  do,  dere  warn't  nobody  but  Eph  'roun', 
an'  he  in  Marse  Jeems's  room.  I  hate  ter 
call  him,  but  I  did.  1  went  back  ter  de 
room,  an  open  de  do'  right  easy.  Eph  start 
up  like  he  shot. 

1  "  '  Is  dat  you,  Lina  ?  '  he  say.  '  What  mar- 
ter  wid  yer  any  how  ter-night  ? '  he  say.  I 
jes'  beckon  ter  him,  an'  he  creep  out  in  de 
hall,  neber  'rousin'  Marse  Jeems  'tall. 
"  '  Eph,'  I  say,  '  I  dun  see  Caesar.' 
"  '  Lina,'  he  say,  '  aint  I  tole  yer  so?  Whar 
is  he  ? ' 

"  '  He  is  in  my  room  ober  de  kitchen,'  I 
say. 

"  '  Lor',  hab  mercy  upon  us  ! '  say  Eph- 
raim.  '  Oh,  Lina,  hit  ain't  Caesar,  hit  is  his 
ghost;  he  co  e  back  ter  hant  me.  I  'fess 
hit  in  de  dust  ob  de  earth.  I  is  bin  bu'nin' 
up  all  his  letters  ter  year,  Lina,  an'  you 
Caesar's  lawful  wife.'    He  wuz  down  on  he 


knees  in  de  corner  ob  de  hall,  Honey,  trim- 
blln'  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

"  '  Git  up  f  111  in  dar,  Eph/  I  say  at  las',  fur 
he  do  so  foolish  I  mos'  lnflin'.  4  Less  go  up 
dar  an'  see.' 

"  '  No,  no,  Lina,'  he  say;  '  you  go  'long  by 
yo'sef— I  is  'fraid.' 

"  Well,  I  found  he  had  no  notion  ob  goin' 
wid  me,  so  l  'bleeged  ter  go  by  myse'f.      l 
open  de  do',  an'  1  knowed  somebody  wuz  in 
dar,  'case  I  yeard  de  breathin'.    Den  I  seed 
a  man  layin'  on  de  foot  ob  my  bed,  an'  hit 
wuz  my  po'  sick  Caesar,  done  come  back  ter 
ole  Virginny.    I  fall  down  by  him,  an'  I  laff 
an'  I  cry,  an'  I  press  him  ter  my  heart,  an' 
beg  him  ter  speak  ter  me,  but  he  jes'  lay  wid 
he  eyes  roll  up  ter  de  ceilin'.    Den  I  feel  he 
haid  bu'nin'  hot,  an'  see  he  wuz  'lirious,  an' 
I  run  tell  Eph  ter  go  fur  Emmie  ter  help  me 
get  him  ter  bed,  an'  all  dat  night  I  sot  dar 
'spectin'  ter  see  him  draw  his  las'  bref.    He 
toss  an'  moan,  an'  call  out,  '  I  is  los'  !    I  is 
los'  !    I  is  in  de  quicksands  ! '    I  feel  plum 
awful  when  he  talk  dat  way,  an'  I  tole  Em- 
mie and  Eph  not  ter  tell  Marse  Jeems  Caesar 
had  come,  fur  I  fought  mebbe  de  po'  creetur 
had  dun  run  off  from  he  marster.      Well, 
Honey,  dar  he  lay  in  dat  room  two  weeks, 
an'    1   ain't   nuver   let   Marse   Jeems    know 
nuttin'  'bout  hit. 

"  Well,  one  day  when  Caesar  wuz  still  out'n 
he  haid,  Marse  Jeems  sent  fur  me;  '  Paul- 
ina,' he  say,  '  I  hab  a  letter  from  Doctor 
Spotswood,  an'  Caesar  lef  Texas  fur  Vir- 
ginny some  time  ago,  an'  ought  ter  hab  been 
here  fo'  dis.  He  wuz  sick  an'  pinin'  hissef 
ter  def,  he  say,  fur  yer,  an'  he  tole  him  come 
back  an'  ef  I  wouldn't  buy  him  ter  see 
who  would.'  I  see  now  hit  wuz  all  out,  so  I 
jes'  tole  Marse  Jeems,  an'  he  kill  hesef 
laffin'  'bout  Eph  thinkin'  Caesar  wuz  a  hant. 

"  Purty  soon  now  Caesar  begin  ter  men', 
an'  den  he  tole  me  he  rickon  he  had  wan- 
dered 'roun'  in  de  woods  arter  he  got  mos' 
hyar,  'case  he  had  sech  a  haidache  he  didn't 
'member  much  'bout  hit. 

"  Well,  when  der  time  come  fer  him  ter  git 
hesef  a  home,  Marse  Jeems  say  he  wuz  too 
po'  ter  buy  him,  but  he  knowed  a  man  whar 
would.  Well,  dat  man  wuz  ole  Billy  Wat- 
son, one  ob  de  meanes'  marsters  in  de  coun- 
try, but  Caesar  say  he  would  be  dat  much 
nearer  me,  an'  den  Marse  Jeems  tell  me  he 
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gwlne  hire  Qie  out,  an'  Ie1  Eph  do  fur  him; 
;m'  deo  hit  wnz,  Honey,  I  hyard  'bout  ole 
Aunt  Minnie's  beln'  dald  an1  went  down  ter 
j'o'  sister  an'  axed  her  ter  hire  uie.  Den  yer 
know  arter  dat,  when  you  wuz  a  leetle  gal, 
Caesar  use  ter  come  down  dar  arter  sundown 


••  Poor  Oajsar  !    Poor  Mammy  !    How  long 
did  thai  last  '.-  "  I  asked  tearfully. 
"All  fro'  de  war,  deu  we  free,  Honey." 

"  A    (1  what   became  Of  your  Master's  love 

affair,  Mammy  ?  " 

"  Sho',    Miss   Tilly    marry   one   ob   de    big 


ebery  Saturday  night  an'  stay  'twell  Sunday  gin'rils  in  de  war.  Dat  what  make  Marse 
arter  sundown- walk  twelve  long  mile,  .Teems  drink,  Honey— nuttin'  else  in  de  woiT 
Honey,  dar  an'  back  ebery  week  ob  he  life."      but  dat." 

Plastbrco.  Va 


WHAT  SCIENCE  TELLS  ABOUT  LIFE. 

BY    JAMES    H.     S'TOLLER, 
Professor  of  Biology  in  Union  College. 


One  of  the  most  significant  developments 
in  recent  scientific  thought  is  the  revival  of 
the  doctrine  of  vitalism.  This  has  found  its 
most  noteworthy  expression  in  a  restate- 
ment of  his  position  upon  the  question  by 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  which  he  announces  his 
belief  that  the  physico-chemical  theory  of 
.  life  is  an  inadequate  one.  In  a  letter  printed 
in  Nature,  October  20th,  1898,  this  authority 
says : 

"  My  own  belief  is  that  neither  interpretation 
is  adequate.  A  recently  issued  and  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
'  Principles  of  Science '  contains  a  chapter  on 
'  The  Dynamical  Element  in  Life,'  in  which  I 
have  contended  that  the  theory  of  a  vital  prin- 
ciple fails  and  that  the  physico-chemical  theory 
also  fails ;  the  corollary  being  that  in  its  ulti- 
mate nature  Life  is  incomprehensible." 

It  may  be  added  that  the  occasion  of  writ- 
ing this  letter  was  a  discussion  of  an  ad- 
dress, given  at.  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
in  September,  1898,  by  Professor  Japp,  in 
which  address  the  following  significant  pas- 
sages occur: 

"  No  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  even 
with  all  eternity  for  them  to  clash  and  combine 
in,  could  compass  this  feat  of  the  formation  of 
the  first  optically  active  organic  compound.  Co- 
incidence is  excluded,  and  every  purely  mechan- 
ical explanation  of  the  phenomenon  must  neces- 
sarily fail. 

"  I  see  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that,  at 
the  moment  when  life  first  arose,  a  directive 
force  came  into  play — a  force  of  precisely  the 
same  character  as  that  which  enables  the  intel- 


ligent operator,  by  the  exercise  of  his  will,  to  se- 
lect one  crystallized  enantiomorph  and  reject  its 
asymmetric  opposite." 

The  remarkable  change  of  opinion  implied 
in  these  statements  may  be  best  appreciated 
by  contrasting  the  recorded  opinions  of  such 
an  authority  as  the  late  Professor  Huxley. 
In  1874,  in  his  Belfast  address,  Professor 
Huxley  said: 

"  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  idea  that  the 
physical  processes  of  life  are  capable  of  being 
explained  in  the  same  way  as  other  physical 
phenomena,  and,  therefore,  that  the  living  body 
is  a  mechanism,  was  proved  to  be  true  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  vital  action  ;  and,  having  thus 
taken  root  in  irrefragable  fact,  this  conception 
has  not  only  successfully  repelled  every  assault 
upon  it,  but  has  steadily  grown  in  force  and 
extent  of  application,  until  it  is  now  the  ex- 
pressed or  implied  fundamental  proposition  of 
the  whole  of  scientific  physiology." 

The  question  of  the  nature  of  life  having 
thus  again  been  brought  to  the  front,  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  review  the  results  of  scien- 
tific investigation,  bearing  upon  this  prob- 
lem, carried  on  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  or  so.  It  is  hoped  that  the  reader 
may  thus  gain  a  grasp  of  the  facts  upon 
which  present  opinion  concerning  this  ques- 
tion is  based. 

We  must  first  notice  the  discovery  of  pro- 
toplasm. Dujardin,  in  1835,  recording  his 
observations  upon  a  group  of  simple  marine 
animals,  stated  that  their  bodies  consisted 
of  a  definite  form  of  matter,  a  transparent, 
semi-fluid  substance,  for  which  he  proposed 
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the  name  Barcode.  He  endeavored  by  care- 
ful observations  to  show  that  these  animals 
possessed  no  organs,  that  the  gelatinous  ma- 
terial itself  performed  all  vital  functions,  as 
movement,  digestion  of  food,  etc.  Mohl,  in 
184G,  describing  the  homogeneous,  viscid 
substance  met  with  in  plant  cells,  stated 
that  it  was  the  seat  of  vital  activity,  and 
employed  the  term  protoplasm,  to  designate 
It.  In  1850  Colin  maintained  that  animal 
Barcode  and  plant  protoplasm  are  essentially 
of  the  same  nature;  and  ten  years  later  Max 
Schulze  established  on  a  secure  basis  the 
theory  that  this  substance  is  in  fact  living 
matter— a  peculiar  form  of  matter  and  the 
only  one  existing  in  nature  which  manifests 
the  phenomena  of  life. 

About  coincident  with  this  discovery  came 
a  quick  abandonment  of  the  old  view  as  to 
the  nature  of  life.  Previously  the  doctrine 
that  life  is  something  essentially  different 
from  the  phenomena  met  with  in  inorganic 
nature  had  been  upheld  by  the  great  major- 
ity of  students  of  nature.  The  phenomena 
of  life  were  believed  to  depend  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  a  special  kind  of  force,  termed 
vital  force,  present  in  the  bodies  of  plants 
and  animals.  But  now  the  belief  came  to 
be  almost  universally  held  that  life  is  in  real- 
ity only  a  series  of  chemical  and  physical 
processes,  not  different  in  their  nature  from 
those  which  take  place  in  inorganic  bodies, 
and  therefore  to  be  investigated  on  the  lines 
of  ordinary  experimental  science. 

One  of  the  new  lines  of  research  was  in 
the  direction  of  determining  the  chemical 
composition  of  protoplasm.  At  first  it  seemed 
scarcely  too  much  to  expect  that  the  "  ani- 
mate jelly  "  might  be  subjected  to  successful 
chemical  analysis.  But  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  protoplasm  is  something  exceed- 
ingly complex,  and  difficult  to  resolve  into 
its  components.  And,  indeed,  it  was  not  long 
before  it  was  realized  that  living  matter,  as 
such,  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  chemical 
analysis.  For  the  moment  it  is  subjected  to 
laboratory  experiment  it  dies — it  ceases  to 
be  protoplasm,  it  becomes  dead  matter.  In 
dying  new  molecular  arrangements  of  its 
substance  may  and  probably  do  take  place, 
so  that  the  chemical  composition  of  dead 
protoplasm  may  be  entirely  different  from 
that  of  living  protoplasm. 


But   efforts  to  analyze    dead    protoplasm 
have  been  far  from  successful.    To  be  sure. 

it  has  been  determined  what  chemical  ele- 
ments  enter   into   its   composition.       It   has 
been  found  that  at  least  five  elements— car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  sulfur 
are  invariably  present.    It  has  further  been 
determined    that    these    elements    occur    in 
combinations     characteristic     of     the     class 
termed  proteids,  bodies  of  extreme  complex- 
ity of  chemical  constitution  and  for  which 
exact  chemical  formulas  have  not  yet  been 
obtained.    It   has  been  found,  further,  that 
water  and  certain  earthy  salts  are  always 
present  in  dead  protoplasm.  But  beyond  this 
little  has  been   accomplished.    The   general 
results  of  chemical  investigations  point  to 
the   conclusion   that   dead  protoplasm    is   a 
varying  mixture  of  different  chemical  sub- 
stances. 

Attempts  to  build  up  protoplasm,  or  the 
proteid  compounds  characteristic  of  dead 
protoplasm,  synthetically  in  the  laboratory 
have  been   entirely  unsuccessful. 

Scarcely  more  favorable  results  have  at- 
tended the  efforts  made  to  determine  the 
precise  physical  structure  of  protoplasm. 
With  microscopes  of  higher  magnifying 
powers  and  with  greatly  improved  methods 
of  microscopical  technic,  we  now  know 
that  protoplasm  is  something  very  different 
from  the  structureless,  homogeneous  sub- 
stance that  it  was  at  first  believed  to  be. 
But  while  it  has  been  ascertained  that  pro- 
toplasm has  a  definite  structure,  what  is 
known  affords  only  a  basis  for  theoretical 
views  of  its  exact  physical  construction. 

At  present  opinion  is  divided  chiefly  be- 
tween two  such  theories.  The  first  is  called 
the  "  reticular  "  theory,  according  to  which 
protoplasm  consists  of  a  net- work  of  ex- 
ceedingly fine  fibrils,  within  the  meshes  of 
which  is  a  more  fluid  part.  Along  the  fibers, 
and  more  especially  at  the  points  where  two 
or  more  of  these  come  together,  are  dense 
particles  or  granules  which  give  rise  to  the 
granular  appearance  of  protoplasm  when 
seen  under  powers  of  moderate  magnifica- 
tion. The  other  theory  is  termed  the  "foam  " 
theory,  first  advanced  by  Butschli  in  1892. 
According  to  this  protoplasm  in  structure 
is  comparable  to  a  mass  of  froth.  A  foam  of 
soap   bubbles,   of   which    the   walls  of   the 
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bubbles  correspond  to  the  more  dense  and 
the  air  in  the.  bubbles  to  the  less  dense  con- 
stituents, represents  the  structure  of  living 
mat  tor.  The  author  of  this  theory  has 
shown  that  a  very  good  imitation  of  proto- 
plasm, so  far  as  its  appearance  is  concerned, 
can  be  made  by  preparing  a  fine  emulsion  of 
thickened  olive  oil  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
some  salt,  such  as  common  salt.  Finely  di- 
vided solid  particles,  mixed  with  the  oil, 
tend  to  collect  at  the  points  where  the  oil- 
films  of  three  of  the  globules  come  together, 
nnd  so  correspond  to  the  granules  of  proto- 
plasm. A  mixture  so  prepared  and  divided 
into  small  masses  exhibits  spontaneous 
movements,  and  Butschli  has  compared 
these  movements  with  those  manifested  by 
living  protoplasm. 

We  have  next  to  notice  what  lias  been 
found  out  about  the  active  powers  of  proto- 
plasm—about those  processes  which  are  the 
manifestations  of  life.  It  has  become  a 
matter  of  knowledge  that  in  each  bit  of 
living  matter  there  are  constantly  taking 
place  those  physiological  processes  which, 
in  the  highly  organized  body,  are  distributed 
among  the  several  parts  or  organs  of  the 
body.  Each  unit  mass  of  protoplasm, 
whether  existing  alone  and  constituting  in 
itself  a  complete  organism,  as  in  certain 
minute  plants  and  animals  found  in  pond 
water,  or  whether  occurring  in  alliance  with 
millions  of  other  units  to  make  up  the  body 
of  a  higher  animal  or  plant,  independently 
performs  all  the  functions  of  life.  It  takes 
fo©d,  breathes,  grows  and  reproduces  itself. 

The  problems  connected  with  the  nutrition 
of  protoplasm  pertain  essentially  to  the 
nature  of  life  itself.  Protoplasm  takes  up 
lifeless  matter  as  food  and  transforms  it 
into  its  own  substance.  Now  if  we  could 
trace  the  changes  through  which  lifeless 
matter  passes  on  its  way  to  becoming  living 
matter  we  should  know  how  life  is  pro- 
duced. And  while  this  might  leave  much 
still  to  be  learned  it  would  be  a  long  step  in 
the  direction  of  determining  the  nature  of 
life. 

Investigations  have  been  undertaken  to 
determine  what  these  changes  are.  Given 
the  known  chemical  compounds  which  con- 
stitute the  food  of  protoplasm,  the  problem 
Is   to   discover   the   chemical   and   physical 


processes  by  which  those  compounds  become 
built  up  Into  living  matter.  But  those  efforts 
have  been  attended  with  very  meager  re- 
sults. The  most  that  has  been  accomplished 
is  to  show  that  certain  chemical  formulas 
may  represent  the  first  stops  of  change  in 
the  building  up  of  protoplasm  in  the  cells  <>f 
the  green  leaves  of  plants.  In  this  onse  the 
problem  appears  to  bo  presented  in  its 
simplest  form.  The  food  matter  consists  of 
the  simplest  compounds— water,  carbonic- 
acid  and  nitrogenous  salts.  One  of  the  first 
products  formed  is  starch,  which  appears  in 
minute  granules  in  the  protoplasm.  Now 
we  can  conceive  how  starch  may  be  formed 
through  certain  decompositions  and  recom- 
positions  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
and  can  express  these  supposed  reactions 
by  chemical  equations.  But  we  cannot  imi- 
tate these  processes  in  the  laboratory.  There 
is  one  factor  in  the  natural  process  which 
cannot  be  artificially  duplicated,  and  that  is 
the  part  played  by  the  energy  of  sunlight. 
A  molecule  of  starch  contains  latent  or 
stored-up  energy,  which  we  know  comes 
from  the  sun.  Thus  we  have  no  positive 
knowledge  of  even  the  first  and  simplest 
steps  in  the  natural  making  of  protoplasm, 
and  all  attempts  to  verify  experimentally 
what  we  conjecture  these  steps  to  be  have 
met  with  failure. 

Along  with  the  up-building  process  in  the 
nutrition  of  protoplasm  certain  changes  of 
an  opposite  character  are  constantly  taking 
place.  These  changes  result  either  in  the 
throwing  off  of  waste  products— excretions— 
or  in  the  formation  of  substances  physio- 
logically useful  to  the  organism— secretions. 

Now,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  ex- 
cretive process  is  purely  one  of  chemical 
oxidation.  Some  of  the  end  products  are  the 
same  as  those  produced  by  the  ordinary 
burning  of  organic  matters.  Especially  the 
process  of  respiration,  in  which  protoplasm 
takes  up  oxygen  from  without  and  gives  off 
carbonic  acid,  was  regarded  as  purely  of  a 
chemical  nature.  But  recently  evidence  has 
been  found  that  this  process  is  one  far  less 
simple.  It  is  not  that  oxygen  siezes  upon 
the  elements  of  the  matters  to  be  rejected, 
but  rather  that  oxygen  is  taken  up  by  the 
protoplasm  and  is  used  under  regulation  to 
keep  the  living  matter  in  a  state  of  normal 
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activity.  Pfliiger  has  said:  "  The  living  cell, 
and  not  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  blood, 
regulates  the  consumption  of  oxygen." 

Concerning  the  exact  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  secretive  processes  nothing  is 
known.  For  example,  the  bits  of  protoplasm 
which  constitute  the  cells  of  the  liver  secrete 
bile.  We  know  that  on  the  one  hand  these 
cells  take  up  matters  from  the  blood,  and  on 
the  other  hand  give  off  bile,  but  the  trans- 
formations of  matter  involved  are  quite  un- 
known. 

Besides  nutrition  the  other  great  function 
of  life  is  reproduction.    Now,  when  the  mode 
of  formation  of  new  units  of  protoplasm  is 
studied  it  appears  at  first  sight  to  reveal  the 
fundamental  cause  of  reproduction.     It  is 
found    that    reproduction    is    nothing    more 
than  the  division  of  the  cell.    The  cell  grows 
up  to  a  certain  size  and  then  separates  into 
two  like  parts,  each  a  new  unit  of  living 
matter.      Reproduction,     then,     is,     funda- 
mentally, merely  an  incident  of  growth.    In 
the  higher  animals  and  plants  a  new  indi- 
vidual begins  as  a  single  cell,  and  this  may 
be  regarded  as  arising  through  overgrowth. 
This   simple   explanation    of   reproduction 
was   considered   at   one   time   as   throwing 
much  light  upon  the  essential  nature  of  the 
reproductive  process.    But  the  careful  study 
of  the  visible  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  has  shown  clearly 
that   the    real    nature   of    the    reproductive 
process   quite   eludes   explanation.      It   has 
been    found   that   the    fibrous    elements    of 
the   protoplasm   pass   through    a   series   of 
definite    changes    of    form    and    grouping. 
Some    notion    of    the    complexity    of    these 
changes,  as  well  as  the  definiteness  of  the 
order  of   their   occurrence,   may   be  gained 
when   it   is   said  that  the   fibers  exhibit  a 
succession  of  forms  of  more  or  less  geomet- 
rical   regularity.       Such    terms    as    skeins, 
spindles  and  stars  are  used  to  describe  these 
forms. 

Now    it  cannot  be  doubted  that  every  one 
of  these  changes  has  a  definite  significance 


in  the  reproductive  process,  but  what  it  is 
has  thus  far  proved  quite  beyond  discovery. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  more  or 
less  plausible  theories  of  the  meaning  of 
certain  features  of  the  process  have  been 
proposed. 

These  theories  have  been  offered  mainly 
in  connection  with  the  problems  of  heredity. 
For  it  must  be  understood  that  n  single  unit 
mass  of  protoplasm,  the  ovum,  is  the  bearer 
from  generation  to  generation  of  all  the 
qualities  of  the  organism.  For  example,  the 
microscopic  spherule  of  protoplasm,  which 
is  the  initial  condition  of  a  robin's  egg,  pos- 
sesses potentially  all  the  qualities  of  the 
bird  into  which,  under  natural  conditions, 
it  is  destined  to  develop.  Now,  it  is  con- 
ceived that  ihese  qualities  are  represented 
by  definite  elements  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  the  ovum.  It  is  not  that  these 
elements  are  so  arranged  that  the  organism 
exists  in  miniature  in  the  ovum— this  old 
doctrine  of  the  pre-formationists  has  no 
present-day  followers.  The  assumption  is 
essentially  that  there  is  a  material  basis  of 
the  hereditarily  transmitted  qualities.  Ac- 
cording to  the  current  view  certain  of  the 
fibrils,  termed  the  chromosomes,  consist  of 
aggregations  of  particles  which  are  the 
bearers  of  the  qualities  handed  from  parent 
to  offspring. 

From  the  above  summary  of  the  results 
which  have  been  obtained  in  the  field  of  re- 
sear«h  under  review  it  is  clear  that  while 
much  has  been  found  out  about  living 
matter— concerning  its  composition,  struc- 
ture and  physical  manifestations  of  life — 
yet  all  that  has  thus  far  been  learned  does 
not  touch  upon  the  nature  of  life  itself. 
Surely  if  any  one  finds  it  essential  to  his 
philosophy  to  believe  that  there  is  a  gulf 
between  the  living  and  the  lifeless  in  nature 
which  science  cannot  compass,  he  is  at 
present  fully  warranted  in  holding  such  a 
belief. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 


THE    COMMERCIAL   ARGUMENT    FOR    CUBAN 

ANNEXATION. 

BY   EDWIN    F.    ATKINS,    A  CUBAN  SUGAR    PLANTER. 


The  Cuban  situation,  so  far  as  the  island 
itself  is  concerned,  is  so  simple  that  it  should 
not  for  a  moment  be  misunderstood.  She 
stands  at  the  parting-  of  the  ways.  Such  a 
combination  of  circumstances  has  arisen 
that  she  is  faced  with  either  absolute  com- 
mercial destruction  and  uselessness,  or  a 
career  of  growth  and  prosperity.  Which  of 
the  two  it  shall  be  depends  upon  just  one 
thing,  and  that  is  the  settlement  of  the  an- 
nexation question.  In  a  peculiar  sense  the 
very  life  of  Cuba  hinges  upon  a  permanent 
political  attachment  to  the  great  republic 
whose  shores  she  so  closeljr  approaches. 

The  great  crop  of  the  island  is  sugar,  and 
the  only  available  market  for  this  impor- 
tant product  lies  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
impossible  for  Cuban  sugar  to  cross  the 
ocean  and  meet  the  competition  in  British 
markets  of  the  bounty-fed  beet.  So  long  as 
the  nations  of  continental  Europe  regard 
sugar  culture  with  such  special  favor  there 
will  i  be  no  market  there  for  the  cane  sugar 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  United  States,  then, 
is  the  natural  consumer  of  Cuba's  great 
product;  and  whatever  tariff  restrictions 
have  heretofore  been  raised  against  the  im- 
portation of  her  sugar  have  applied  equally, 
with  the  exception  of  Hawaii,  to  all  other 
outside  countries,  and  Cuba  has  been  able  to 
take  her  chances  with  the  rest.  But  cir- 
cumstances have  changed.  Porto  Rico  has 
become  a  permanent  possession  of  the 
United  States.  And,  altho  definite  arrange- 
ments have  not  yet  been  completed  in  re- 
gard to  tariffs  and  revenues,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  constitutional  provision  for  uniform 
tariffs  throughout  the  United  States  cannot 
be  circumvented,  and  that  Porto  Rican  sugar 
will  have  free  entry  to  American  ports.  It 
is  probable,  also,  that  some  part  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  if  not  the  whole  archi- 
pelago, will  in  some  way  become  a  posses- 
sion of  this  republic.  That  will  mean 
another    sugar    producing    area    with    free 

access    to    our    markets,      The     Hawaiian 
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Islands  have  for  many  years,  through  their 
reciprocity  treaty,  been  able  to  send  the'ir 
sugar  duty-free  to  our  markets;  but  the  fear 
constantly  before  them  that  some  day  this 
privilege  would  be  withdrawn  by  Congres- 
sional enactment,  as  was  frequently  threat- 
ened, prevented  operators  from  enlarging 
their  plants  and  improving  their  machinery 
as  they  are  now  about  to  do.  With  perma- 
nent access  to  the  American  market  as- 
sured, a  material  increase  in  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  output  is  probable. 

Two  things  are  very  obvious  from  this 
survey  of  the  situation.  First,  that  these 
sources,  added  to  our  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ductions, will  go  a  long  way  toward  sup- 
plying the  American  market;  and,  second, 
that  Cuba,  unless  annexation  takes  place, 
will  stand  alone  among  these  great  sugar 
producers  in  being  denied  access  to  Amer- 
ican markets.  To  levy  a  protective  tariff 
upon  her  product  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
admit  free  that  of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines,  would  be  a  discrimination 
so  burdensome  as  to  drive  industry  out  of 
the  island  and  turn  it  into  a  wilderness. 
Every  Cuban  operator  would  gather  up  his 
machinery  and  move  to  other  fields,  and  the 
great  industry  of  the  island  would  sink  to 
proportions  so  small  that  panic  and  distress 
could  not  fail  to  follow.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Cuba  is  annexed  to  the  United 
States  she  will  take  her  place  among  the 
feeders  of  the  American  market,  having  no 
advantage  over  her  rivals,  except  such  as 
nature  has  given  her,  and  asking  no  favors. 
Industry  would  then  take  a  start,  the  island 
would  speedily  recover  from  the  ravages  of 
war  and  enter  upon  a  period  of  prosperity 
never  before  known.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
the  annexation  question,  so  far  as  Cuba  is 
concerned,  is  no  small  matter.  The  sinking 
of  the  island  half-way  into  the  sea  could 
hardly  be  more  disastrous  than  to  make 
of  her  an  independent  nation,  subject  to 
United  States  tariffs. 
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Under  our  present  tariff  laws  the  stand- 
ard grade  of  Cuban  sugar  (90  test)  pays 
$1,085  per  hundred  pounds.  Its  value  to  the 
producer  does  not  exceed  two  cents  a  pound, 
which  makes  the  duty  an  ad  valorem  equiv- 
alent of  84  per  cent.  Under  the  reciprocity 
provision  of  the  Dingley  bill  a  treaty  might 
be  made  with  Cuba  should  it  become  an  in- 
dependent government,  by  which  the  duty 
of  sugar  should  be  reduced  20  per  cent.  This 
is  a  privilege  free  to  all  countries  alike,  and 
would  certainty  not  mitigate  the  severity  of 
the  tariff  enough  to  enable  her  to  compete 
with  her  more  favored  neighbors.  Even 
under  the  rates  allowed  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment, an  estate  in  Cuba  which  produces 
10,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year— and  this  is  not  a 
large  output— would  have  to  pay  annually  in 
customs  duties  to  the  United  States  $270,000, 
to  which  should  be  added  the  further  duties 
levied  by  the  Cuban  Government  upon  sup- 
plies coming  in  from  this  country,  which 
would  amount  to  $30,000  or  $40,000  per  an- 
num. Both  these  great  charges  would  be 
saved  by  a  factory  of  equal  size  erected  in 
Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  prob- 
ably in  Luzon.  Under  such  conditions  as 
these,  how  can  Cuba  recuperate  ?    Where  is 


the  capitalist  who  will  Invest  money  upon 
such  terms?  Her  large  Bugar  properties 
are  now  heavily  encumbered  by  losses  in- 
cident to  the  insurrection  and  war,  and  they 
cannot  be  put  on  their  feet  again  without 
fresh  capital.  Until  industry  starts  the  na- 
tive population  will  be  impoverished,  dis- 
satislied  and  a  constant  menace. 

The  crop  of  sugar  in  Cuba  in  the  year  1895 
was  1,080,000  tons.  The  destruction  of  cane 
by  fires  reduced  the  crop  of  1890  to  240,000 
tons,  and  that  of  1897  to  219,000  tons.  The 
present  year  brought  a  better  condition  of 
affairs  to  the  sugar  districts,  where  even  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States  things  had  become 
comparatively  quiet,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
320,000  tons  of  sugar  were  made,  about  200,- 
000  tons  of  which  had  been  shipped  into  the 
United  States  previous  to  the  declaration 
of  war.  Next  year  Cuba  will  have  cane 
enough  to  produce,  perhaps,  500,000  tons  of 
sugar,  if  it  can  be  harvested.  The  difficulties 
will  be  scarcity  of  labor,  lack  of  working 
oxen  and  the  unwillingness  of  capitalists  to 
advance  money  until  the  political  status  of 
the  island  is  more  definitely  defined. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Vague,  in  a  silver  sheen 
Rayed  from  their  armor  green, 

Some  aged  limes  upstand. 
Nigh  fields  kindle  and  shine : 
Beauty  incarnadine ! 
What  thrill  of  what  Uranian  wine 

So  flushed  the  placid  land? 


Tints  of  the  broken  wave 
Light  the  leafy  architrave 

Far  up  the  cloudy  spring ; 
And  the  ploughed  soil  ruddier  glows 
Than  the  ruby  or  the  rose, 
Or  the  moon,  when  the  harvest  goes 

Beneath  her   blazing  wing. 


AUBURNDALB,  Mass. 


Trees  keep  the  broad  outpost ; 
Dusk,  by  their  dusky  host, 

Long-loved  Severn  glides. 
Thence,  towards  the  hilly  south, 
Like  a  queen,  battle-wroth, 
Upon  a  vermeil  saddle-cloth, 

The  three-spired  city  rides. 
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BY    EUGENE    YOUNG. 


Polygamy  has  been  brought  out  into  the 
open  again  by  the  Mormon  people,  and  the 
uext  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  steps  shall  be  taken  to  suppress 
plural  marriages  of  all  kinds  in  this  country 
or  polygamy  shall  be  recognized  as  a  neces- 
sary and  unconquerable  evil  and  polyga- 
mists  permitted  to  occupy  offices  of  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  Federal  Government.  The 
question  will  be  distinctly  presented  in  the 
case  of  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  a  president  of 
seventies  iu  the  Church,  who  has  been  elect- 
ed as  Representative  in  Congress  from  Utah 
by  a  plurality  of  almost  six  thousand,  after 
a  campaign  in  which  polygamy  became  the 
leading  feature.  It  is  admitted  by  his  close 
friends  and  campaign  managers  that  he  has 
not  ceased  to  practice  polygamy  since  Presi- 
dent Woodruff's  manifesto  was  issued  in 
1890,  and  charged  openly,  without  any  at- 
tempt at  denial,  that  another  woman  has 
taken  his  name,  in  addition  to  the  three 
wives  he  had  already,  even  since  Utah  was 
admitted  to  the  Union 

He  makes  no  apology  for  the  conditions 
under  which  he  has  lived,  but  declares  that 
the  Mormons  have  satisfied  the  letter  of 
the  enabling  act  by  inserting  in  their  con- 
stitution a  perpetual  inhibition  of  polyga- 
mous marriages  and  enacting  a  law  to  carry 
out  its  provisions.  He  declared  in  his  cam- 
paign: 

"  There  was  no  demand  in  the  enabling  act 
to  interfere  with  existing  relations  growing  out 
of  the  Mormon  system  of  marriage.  .  .  . 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  there  has 
been  no  disposition  to  exclude  from  political 
life  me  i  upon  whom  the  aforesaid  moral 
(polygamous)  obligations  concerning  their  do- 
mestic life,  rested.  .  .  .  Technically  a  law 
(against  cohabitation  with  plural  wives)  crept 
into  our  statute  books  by  what  may  be  called  an 
inadvertence.  .  .  .  That  law  has  not  been 
executed,  there  has  been  no  public  sentiment 
which  demanded  its  execution,  and,  like  some 
of  the  blue  laws  of  Connecticut,  which  exist  on 
the  statute  books  under  similar  circumstances, 
P  has  not  been  enforced." 
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That  the  people  of  the  country  had  de- 
manded the  abolition  of  every  vestige  of  the 
polygamous  system  when  they  granted 
Statehood  to  Utah  is  too  well  settled  for 
discussion.  The  provisions  of  the  Edmunds- 
Tucker  act  making  illegitimate  the  issue  of 
all  polygamous  marriages  born  after  1887; 
the  amnesty  proclamations  of  Presidents 
Harrison  and  Cleveland  to  those  who  had 
refrained  from  practicing  polygamy  after 
the  manifesto  was  issued;  the  testimony 
of  the  late  President  Woodruff,  of  President 
Snow  and  other  Church  leaders  in  the  suit 
to  regain  confiscated  Church  property— all 
show  there,  was  a  distinct  condition  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  and  a  dis- 
tinct promise  on  the  part  of  the  Church  that 
no  further  living  in  polygamy  was  to  be 
tolerated.  The  authorized  statement  of  the 
Church  authorities,  therefore,  that  there 
was  an  understanding  concerning  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  relationships,  the  assertion 
of  Mr.  Roberts  that  there  has  been  no  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favor  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  against  them,  and  the  triumphant 
indorsement  of  Mr.  Roberts  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Utah,  after  they  had 
been  fully  shown  that  his  election  would 
mark  the  breaking  of  the  Mormon  pledges, 
would  indicate  beyond  doubt  that  there  has 
been  and  is  no  intention  among  the  Mor- 
mons of  putting  aside  this  practice. 

This  concluson  has  come  as  a  shock  to 
many  who  have  felt  that  the  Mormon  people 
could  be  trusted,  no  matter  how  deceitful 
their  higher  officials  might  be.  As  I  have 
said  before  in  The  Independent,  the  Gentile 
element  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
polygamy  was  distasteful  to  the  progressive 
element  in  the  Church,  and  that  this  element 
was  sufficiently  strong  and  independent  to 
unite  with  the  non-Mormons,  if  necessary, 
to  prevent  the  return  of  old  conditions.  The 
testimony  in  support  of  the  statements  made 
in  The  Independent  in  March— that  more 
than  a  thousand  children  have  been  born  in 
polygamy  since  January,   1896 — is  so  over- 
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whelming,  however,  that  there  can  be  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  the  Mormon  leaders 
have  sufficient  strength  to  uphold  this  in- 
famous policy. 

Many  incidents  in  the  recent  campaign 
show  that  the  priesthood  now  has  the  situa- 
tion well  in  hand.  The  Church  authorities 
wore  confronted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
by  a  powerful  body  of  Gentiles  and  young 
Mormons  in  control  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  State.  Led  by  the  Salt  Lake  Herald— 
which  had  declared  its  unalterable  determi- 
nation to  oppose  any  semblance  of  priestly 
interference  in  Church  affairs— supported  by 
Senator  Rawlins,  former  Judge  Powers — 
who  had  sentenced  the  present  "  prophet," 
Lorenzo  Snow,  to  the  penitentiary— and 
many  other  representative  men  of  the  pro- 
gressive element,  it  had  taken  a  position 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  Church's  progress 
toward  absolute  power.  This  element  had 
cast  B.  H.  Roberts  out  of  the  Democratic 
party  because  he  had  shown  the  white 
feather  and  had  bowed  to  the  manifesto 
giving  the  Church  rulers  the  right  to  guide 
high  officials  in  their  political  actions. 

In  one  conflict  this  year  the  coalition  was 
able  to  attain  victory  by  defeating  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  fusion  of  the  silver  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  with  the  intention  of 
re-electing  Senator  Frank  J.  Cannon,  son  of 
George  Q.  Cannon,  the  scheme  evidently 
emanating  from  the  Church  offices,  and  was 
aided  by  Colonel  Bryan  and  Senator  Jones, 
the  Democratic  national  leaders;  but  a  senti- 
ment against  Cannon  domination  in  the 
Church  helped  to  defeat  it.  When  Mr.  Rob- 
erts sought  the  nomination  for  Congress, 
however,  the  allies  found  they  could  not 
withstand  the  pressure  of  high  Church  offi- 
cials, who  were  evidently  working  under 
"  inspiration,"  and  after  he  had  been  forced 
upon  them  they  all  bowed  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical authority  and  aided  in  carrying  out  the 
plan  to  reward  the  one  man  who  stood  for 
the  principle  of  Church  and  State  combined, 
and  also  for  the  glorification  of  "  polygamy  " 
as  a  means  to  great  power  in  the  world  to 
come. 

The  Salt  Lake  Herald,  which  had  dismissed 
Mr.  Roberts  from  its  editorial  chair  because 
he  signed  the  political  manifesto,  turned 
about  and  became  a  defender  of  his  polyga- 


mous  relations.     Senator    Rawlins,    who   had 

declared  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  Mormon  people  would  keep  their 
pledges  "  though  the  heavens  fall,"  guaran- 
teed on  the  stump  to  have  Mr.  Roberts  seat- 
ed in  Congress  should  he  be  elected.  Judge 
Towers— who  had  reconvened  tin?  Democrat- 
ic State  Convention  in  1895  to  protest 
against  Church  ami  State  was  the  chief 
apologist  for  Mr.  Roberts's  polygamy,  declar 
ing  that  Republican  candidates  were  just  as 
bad  as  he,  and  that  "  the  belief  of  the  Mor- 
mon people  in  the  sacredness  of  the  polyga- 
mous marriage  revelation  was  beyond  all 
controversy."  Moses  Thatcher,  who  had 
lost  his  apostolic  office  and  his  chance  for  a 
Senatorship  because  he  refused  to  crook  his 
knee  when  Mr.  Roberts  did,  supported  the 
candidate  whose  triumph  was  intended  by 
those  same  authorities  to  stand  in  striking 
contrast  to  his  own  humiliation. 

Under  such  trying  circumstances,  with 
every  evidence  that  the  Church  leaders 
wished  the  election  of  Mr.  Roberts,  the  Re- 
publican party  showed  that  it  had  been  well 
disciplined.  Mr.  Eldredge,  its  candidate  for 
Congress,  carefully  refrained  from  mention* 
ing  the  subject  of  polygamy  during  his  cam- 
paign, tho  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  this 
was  the  only  issue  on  which  he  could  have 
the  least  hope  of  winning.  Judge  Zane,  who 
had  been  noted  in  days  gone  by  for  his  se- 
verity to  polygamists  taken  before  him  for 
sentence,  ran  for  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
same  ticket,  but  was  equally  reticent  on  the 
one  burning  question  of  the  hour.  Governor 
Wells  attacked  the  candidate,  declaring  he 
should  not  be  elected,  because  the  raising  of 
the  polygamy  question  before  the  nation 
now  would  again  bring  trouble  on  Utah,  but 
when  he  was  charged  by  Mr.  Roberts  with 
lack  of  courage  to  enforce  the  law  and  with 
"  fouling  his  own  nest,"  replied  weakly,  "  I 
would  rather  my  tongue  were  torn  from  its 
roots  than  that  I  should  utter  a  word  against 
the  divinity  of  the  system  which  gave  me 
birth." 

Only  one  organized  effort,  in  fact,  was 
made  to  oppose  the  Church  policy.  A  de- 
voted band  of  young  Mormons  in  Cache 
County,  disciples  of  Moses  Thatcher,  filled 
with  a  determination  that  their  people 
should  not  be  discredited,  refused  to  bow 
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to  the  decree  that  Mr.  Roberts  should  be 
elected.  Their  fate  Avill  stand  as  a  warning 
to  those  who  dared  to  light  the  priesthood. 
Their  county  had  always  been  Democratic, 
giving  more  than  two  thousand  majority 
last  year  in  a  vote  of  about  five  thousand. 
A  most  bitter  light  was  made  against  them 
by  Churchmen,  and  while  Mr.  Roberts  car- 
ried the  county  their  legislative  candidates 
were  defeated.  Disgruntled  Gentiles  de- 
clared they  would  vote  for  the  Populist  nom- 
inee or  for  the  Republican,  but  apparently 
their  efforts  were  of  little  avail,  for  Mr.  Rob- 
erts ran  far  ahead  of  his  ticket,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Supreme  Court  Judge 
having  less  than  half  of  his  plurality. 

That  the  Mormon  people  took  the  step  of 
presenting  polygamy  before  Congress  after 
due  consideration  of  the  results  that  might 
follow  is  abundantly  demonstrated.  The 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  presented  the  case  to 
them  very  clearly,  summing  up  the  conclu- 
sions that  would  be  reached  by  the  people 
outside  of  Utah  in  this  way: 

"  First. — The  Mormon  ecclesiastical  chiefs 
were  dishonest  when  they  asked  for  amnesty 
and  promised  thenceforth  to  live  within  the 
laws. 

"  Second. — That  they  were  dishonest  when 
they  renewed  the  pledge  in  order  to  get  back 
the  property  which  had  been  escheated. 

"Third.— That    by    voting    for    Mr.    Roberts 
the  Mormon  people  became  accessory  after  the  ' 
fact  to  Mr.  Roberts'  law  breaking. 

"  Fourth. — That  the  pledges  of  the  Mormon 
chiefs  and  people  are  utterly  worthless. 

"  Fifth. — That  Mormonism  is  an  alien  gov- 
ernment in  the  midst  of  our  Republic. 

"  Sixth. — That  the  manifesto  and  the  subse- 


quent and  supplementary  acta  of  the  Mormon 
chiefs  and  people  were  from  the  beginning  alto- 
gether insincere,  and  that  the  purpose  was  first 
to  entrench  the  new  kingdom  within  State  lines 
and  then  to  force  polygamy  down  the  throats 
of  Congress  and  the  American  people." 

There  is  no  need  of  adding  to  this  condem- 
nation, because  it  presents  sufficient  cause 
for  Congressional  action.  It  is  certain  that 
a  protest  of  some  sort  will  be  made  against 
Mr.  Roberts's  sent.  Mr.  Foster,  his  Populist 
opponent,  declared  he  would  contest  the 
election  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Roberts  had 
never  ceased  practicing  polygamy,  and 
therefore  his  citizenship,  which  was  taken 
away  by  the  Edmunds-Tucker  act  of  1887, 
was  not  restored  by  the  amnesty  proclama- 
tions of  either  President  Harrison  or  Presi- 
dent Cleveland.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  such  pressure  will  be  brought 
to  bear  on  Mr.  Foster  that  he  will  abandon 
the  contest.  In  that  case  the  Protestant 
missionary  bodies  in  Utah  and  their  support- 
ers in  the  East  would  probably  be  compelled 
to  take  the  burden  on  their  own  shoulders. 

They  must  not  regard  it  lightly  either. 
They  will  find  plenty  of  apologists  for  the 
Mormons.  Men  in  Utah  who  desire  favors 
from  the  Church,  Senators  from  Idaho  and 
Wyoming,  who  know  that  at  any  time  the 
Mormons  may  hold  the  balance  of  power  in 
their  legislatures,  will  not  hesitate  to  lay  the 
basis  for  preferment  by  assuring  old  East- 
ern political  associates  that  the  agitation 
regarding  polygamy  is  the  creation  of  "  paid 
missionaries  "  and  "  disappointed  implaca- 
bles  "  who  can  see  no  good  in  Mormonism 
under  any  circumstances. 

New  Yokk'City. 


GEOLOGY  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE  PARK.  II. 


BY    RALPH    S.     TARR, 
Professor  of  Physical  Geography  in  Cornell  University. 


The  facts  given  in  the  article  last  week 
admit  of  any  one  of  three  possible  explana- 
tions for  the  thermal  springs.  The  funda- 
mental point  is  that,  for  some  reason,  there 
must  be  a  supply  of  heat  here  by  which 
either  the  surface  waters,  sinking  into  the 
ground,  are  warmed,  or  else  the  more  deeply 
seated  waters,  rising  toward  the  surface, 
are  heated. 


One  possible  explanation  for  this  supply 
of  heat  is  that  the  region  is  extensively 
faulted  so  that  underground  waters  are 
rising  from  considerable  depths  and  bring- 
ing the  heat  of  those  depths  with  them.  It 
is  well  known  that  many  hot  springs  in  the 
world  are  located  on  fault  lines.  In  some  of 
these  cases  the  heat  is  supplied  to  the  water 
by  the  action  of  friction,  which  warms  the 
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rocks  as  they  slip  over  one  another  during 
the  process  of  faulting.  In  support  of  this 
theory  of  faulting  is  the  fact  that  the  prin- 
cipal thermal  springs  are  arranged  along  a 
line  which  may,  perhaps,  represent  a  fault 
plane.  Some  of  the  smaller  hot  springs  are 
more  indiscriminately  scattered,  and  these 
are  less  favorable  to  the  theory  of  faulting. 
However,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  springs, 
both  great  and  small,  are  mainly  located 
along  the  stream  courses,  and  hence  in  lines. 

A  second  possible  explanation  is  that 
down  iu  the  lava  rock  there  are  still  some 
masses  sufficiently  heated  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  percolating  water  to  the  boiling 
point.  These  heated  rocks  may  be  either 
surface  lava  flows  or  igneous  intrusions 
which  have  not  yet  cooled.  Of  this  theory 
there  can  be  no  direct  proof;  for,  if  such 
masses  exist,  they  are  buried  so  that  they 
cannot  be  seen  to  prove  the  theory.  Accord- 
ing to  this  explanation  the  decay  of  the 
rhyolite  has  been  caused  by  the  presence  of 
the  heated  waters,  warmed  by  the  buried 
lava  masses. 

A  third  theory,  and  one  that  appeals  most 
strongly  to  me,  is  that  the  heat  is  chemical- 
ly produced  as  the  result  of  the  decay  of  the 
rocks.  These  rhyolite  lavas,  altering  under 
the  attack  of  percolating  water,  have  be- 
some  warmed  in  the  places  of  most  abun- 
dant water  supply,  and  hence  of  most  rapid 
decay.  This  action  is  somewhat  like  that 
of  slacked  lime,  which  warms  when  water 
is  added  to  it.  The  underground  water  is 
thus  heated  and  sent  back  to  the  surface 
as  hot  water  and  steam.  This  explanation 
is  in  harmony  with  the  principal  facts,  but 
must  be  considered  as  no  more  than  a  the- 
ory, which  may  be  proved  or  may  be  dis- 
proved by  further  study.  A  full  discussion 
of  this  subject  is  prohibited  here,  and  in 
fact  is  hardly  called  for,  since  even  in  that 
case  the  conclusions  would  still  be  that 
either  of  the  explanations  is  possible,  tho 
neither  proved. 

A  second  question  that  one  might  ask  con- 
cerning this  region  is  why  there  is  such  va- 
riation in  the  temperature  and  composition 
of  the  water,  even  in  neighboring  springs, 
and  of  the  consequent  deposits  which  they 
will  make  near  their  vents.  Whatever  the 
source  of  the  hot  water,  one  can  readily  un- 


derstand that  the  temperature  would  not 
be  uniform,  even  in  the  case  of  nearly  con- 
tiguous vents.  Nor  would  the  composition 
of  the  water  be  uniform;  for,  in  passing 
through  various  beds,  decayed  to  different 

degrees,  the  water  would  find  variable  pro- 
portions of  elements  ready  for  removal  in 
solution;  but  in  all  of  these  the  wat«  is 
would  find  silica,  tho  this  would  vary  in 
percentage. 

To  understand  this,  one  may  look  at  the 
Yellowstone  Canon  for  an  illustration.  Here 
may  be  seen  a  variety  of  coloring  which  can 
neither  be  accurately  described  nor  repre- 
sented accurately  on  canvas— pure  white, 
various  tints  of  yellow,  red  and  green,  won- 
derfully mixed  in  varying  proportions  from 
place  to  place.  Yet  this  coloring  is  simply 
the  result  of  the  decay  of  rhyolite  rock. 
Where  the  decay  has  been  complete  a  pure 
white  kaolin  is  found,  while  with  less  com- 
plete decay  the  salts  of  iron,  some  of  which 
still  remain,  1  ave  tinted  the  walls  with  the 
marvelous  color  effect  which  no  one  who 
has  seen  it  ever  forgets.  Several  streams  of 
water  of  different  temperatures,  and  per- 
haps originally  slightly  different  in  compo- 
sition, may  pass  through  such  rocks  and 
emerge  with  a  great  variation  in  dissolved 
load. 

A  smaller  but  perhaps  more  impressive 
illustration,  because  more  readily  appreci- 
ated, is  found  in  the  remarkable  paint  pots. 
Here  the  solfataric  action  of  steam  is  well 
illustrated.  It  emerges  from  the  earth  in 
jets,  which,  heated  and  charged  with  pow- 
erful chemicals.,  are  eugaged  in  decaying 
the  rhyolite.  The  steam  has  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  hard  rock  to  a  powder  through 
decay,  and  has  moistened  it  to  the  consistency 
of  pasty  mud.  So  the  steam  jets  are  now 
rising  through  a  mud  which  they  them- 
selves have  produced.  Some  of  the  jets 
have  carried  decay  a  little  further  than  oth- 
ers, so  that  where  the  iron  has  been  most 
removed  the  color  is  nearly  white,  while 
where  less  iron  has  been  carried  off  a  drab, 
pink  or  even  red  mud  is  present;  but  every 
puff  of  steam,  as  it  bursts  through  the  mud 
of  the  paint  pots,  is  leaching  coloring  mat- 
ter away. 

With  a  variety  in  temperature  and  in  na- 
ture of  lode,   there   is  of  course   variety   in 
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deposit,  both  as  to  form  and  color.  In  most 
places  the  deposits  are  essentially  silica, 
though  in  every  instance  the  siliceous  sinter 
contains  impurities  of  various  kinds,  which 
cause  variation  In  form  and  color.  Already 
the  influence  of  arsenic  salts,  in  the  form 
of  orpiinent  and  realgar,  has  been  referred 
to;  and  there  are  other  mineral  impurities, 
notably  iron,  which  influence  the  color  of 
the  formations.  Then,  too,  algse,  which  are 
able  to  live  in  the  hot  waters  of  the  springs, 
cause  a  variation  in  color.  Perhaps  this 
influence  of  plant  life  is  nowhere  more 
marked  than  in  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 
where  the  travertine  deposits  are  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  these  lowly  plants,  and  where  the 
beautiful  colorings  of  the  fresh  and  growing 
spring  terraces  contrast  so  strikingly  with 
the  extinct  spring  terraces,  now  dazzling 
white  or  else  discolored  black  because  the 
algae  no  longer  live  there. 

One  final  question  has  to  do  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  escape  of  these  thermal  waters. 
With  so  many  springs  there  is  naturally  a 
great  variety  of  vent.  In  some  the  stream 
of  water  emerges  by  percolation  through 
gravel  deposits,  with  scarcely  any  orifice  for 
escape,  and  with  no  deposit  about  the  place 
of  exit;  but  in  most  cases  there  is  a  notable 
opening  from  which  the  water  emerges. 
These  vents,  which  are  well  illustrated  in 
geyser  craters,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the 
hot  springs,  are  sometimes  the  result  of  ex- 
plosive eruption  of  steam  which  has  actual- 
ly torn  a  vent  for  itself.  In  other  cases  they 
have  been  formed  by  the  solvent  action  of 
the  hot  water.  Usually,  however,  even  the 
heated  waters  are  depositing  mineral  mat- 
ter in  the  orifices,  and  not  infrequently  one 
may  see  a  tiny  opening  which  has  been 
nearly  closed  by  the  growth  of  this  deposit. 
In  the  more  powerful  springs  and  geysers 
the  vent  will  not  be  closed  so  long  as  present 
conditions  of  heat  supply  exist;  but  in  the 
less  powerful  ones  it  is  probable  that  vents 
may  in  time  be  entirely  closed  by  deposit. 

The  calcareous  and  siliceous  deposits  are 
evidently  traversed  by  crevices  through 
which  the  heated  waters  are  passing.  By 
sealing  up  an  outlet,  or  by  the  opening  of 
a  new  vent  through  which  the  water  more 
easily  escapes,  these  cavities  are  sometimes 
abandoned.    This  is  particularly  true  of  the 


calcareous  deposits  of  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs.  Oavinga  of  the  surface  in  the 
yard  of  the  hotel,  and  cavities  in  the  aban- 
doned terraces,  which  are  pointed  out  by 
the  guides,  tell  of  the  existence  of  these 
subterranean  cavities;  and  as  one  walks 
over  the  terraces  the  hollow  sound  caused 
by  the  footsteps  often  tells  of  the  existence 
of  a  cavity  beneath. 

Naturally,  some  of  these  underground 
caverns  are  directly  connected  with  one  an- 
other; and  that  this  is  so  is  shown 
by  the  sympathy  often  expressed  be- 
tween neighboring  geysers  when  one  of 
them  is  in  eruption.  On  the  other 
hand,  contiguous  geysers  are  generally  so 
entirely  unconnected  that  there  is  no  such 
sympathy  expressed.  This  simply  means 
that  the  waters  for  each  vent  rise  through 
the  earth  in  entirely  separate  tubes,  tho 
the  water  may,  in  the  first  instance,  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  source.  It  is 
much  the  same  as  two  wells  near  together 
and  tapping  the  same  water-bearing  layer. 

Of  the  hot  springs  there  are  some  that  re- 
main quiescent,  others  that  boil  quietly,  still 
others  that  boil  quietly  for  a  part  of  the 
time  and  then  violently,  and  some  that  in- 
termittently erupt,  sending  a  column  of 
water  and  steam  into  the  air.  These  latter 
are  geysers,  and  their  period  of  eruption  va- 
ries from  a  few  minutes  to  weeks  or  even 
years,  while  the  hight  of  the  eruption  varies 
from  a  few  feet  to  several  hundred  feet. 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  that  can 
be  drawn  between  geysers  and  hot  springs, 
and  the  hot  springs  may  at  any  time  burst 
forth  into  activity;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  geyser  forces  may  disappear  forever  and 
the  geyser  become  a  mere  hot  spring. 
Among  the  thermal  springs  of  the  Park  one 
is  able  to  find  an  almost  perfect  gradation 
from  the  quiet  hot  spring  to  the  active  gey- 
ser. 

In  offering  an  explanation  of  geysers, 
then,  one  must  bear  in  mind  these  varia- 
tions in  the  individuals.  From  a  brief  study 
of  the  geysers  and  hot  springs  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  single  explanation  will  ac- 
count for  all  the  geyser  phenomena.  There 
are,  I  believe,  places  where  the  warming  of 
the  waters  simply  causes  bubbles  of  steam 
which,  rising  to  the  surface,  send  jets  of 
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water  into  the  air.  These  of  course  are  tiny. 
There  are  other  geysers  whore  it  seems  ex- 
ceedingly probable  that  steam  generates  in 
some  cave-like  space  until  it  gathers  suffi- 
cient force  to  expel  the  column  of  water 
aiKl  then  itself  follow.  There  are  also  some 
geysers  which  have  been  formed  by  explo- 
sion, like  the  bursting  of  a  boiler.  With  the 
numerous  subterranean  cavities,  many  of 
which  are  no  doubt  exceedingly  variable  in 
form,  and  with  further  variations  in  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  the  heat  supply,  there  is 
abundant  opportunity  for  numerous  expres- 
sions of  the  eruptive  energy  of  steam. 

The  current  explanation  for  geysers  seems 
also  reasonable  as  a  theory,  especially  for 
such  regular  ones  as  Old  Faithful.  It  has, 
moreover,  the  added  advantage  of  being  a 
theory  which  can  be  supported  experiment- 
ally. If  a  long  glass  tube  of  small  diam- 
eter, ending  above  in  a  funnel  and  below  in 
a  bulb,  be  filled  with  water  and  heat  be 
applied  from  below  by  a  Bunsen  burner,  a 
miniature  geyser  eruption  will  follow.  The 
chemist  Bunsen,  who  studied  the  Icelandic 
geysers,  proposed  a  theory  for  geysers  based 
upon  this  experiment. 

As  now  accepted  the  theory  is  as  follows; 
The  geyser  tube  is  long,  irregular  and  often 
narrow.  It  is  filled  with  water,  which  is  be- 
ing heated  in  the  lower  part,  either  by  con- 
tact with  heated  rock  or  by  the  entrance  of 
steam,  or  by  some  other  cause.  This  heat 
slowly  raises  the  temperature  of  the  water 
toward  the  boiling  point,  but  raises  it  higher 
near  the  source  of  the  heat  than  elsewhere, 
because,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  and 
irregularity  of  the  tube,  free  ebullition  is 
somewhat  interfered  with. 

Now  the  boiling  point  of  water  at  sea  level 
is  212  degrees.  In  the  elevated  Yellowstone 
Park  it  is  considerably  less  than  this,  be- 
cause of  the  elevation  and  consequent  less- 
ening of  air  pressure.  For  a  similar  rea- 
son, while  the  boiling  point  of  the  water  of 
a  Yellowstone  geyser  at  the  surface  may  be 
195  degrees,  at  a  depth  of  100  feet  the  boiling 
point  may,  perhaps,  be  280  degrees.  If  this 
be  the  case  at  the  place  where  the  heat  is  be- 
ing supplied,  the  water  at  this  level  must  be 
raised  as  high  as  the  boiling  point  for 
that  level— namely,  280  degrees— before 
steam  is  produced.    As  soon  as  the  boiling 


point  is  reached,  steam  is  formed,  and  the 
formation  <>f  this  means  an  expansion  which 
lifts  the  water  above  it  and  will  cause  some 
id  overflow  the  rim  of  the  geyser  crater  if 
the  crater  is  nearly  filled  with  water.  This 
overflow  removes  some  of  the  pressure  by 
lifting  off  some  of  the  water,  and  this  of 
necessity  lowers  the  boiling  point  of  the 
water  down  in  the  tube.  The  water  at  that 
level  near  where  the  steam  was  formed  al- 
ready has  a  temperature  about  up  to  the 
boiling  point  for  that  level,  so  that  ivith  the 
lowering  of  the  boiling  point  it  is  able  at 
once  to  expand  into  steam.  By  this  so  much 
steam  is  formed  that  a  column  of  water  is 
raised  forcibly  into  the  air,  accompanied 
and  followed  by  steam.  The  geyser  then  re- 
sumes quiet  and  remains  so  until  once  more 
the  process  is  repeated. 

While  this  is  a  possible  cause,  and  prob- 
ably is  the  real  explanation  for  some  of  the 
geyser  eruptions,  after  visiting  the  region 
and  watching  some  of  the  eruptions  I  have 
much  less  confidence  in  it  as  a  general  ex- 
planation than  I  had  when  I  knew  it  only 
as  a  theory  and  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  in  the  field.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
not  the  universal  explanation  for  geysers, 
and  doubt  if  it  is  the  most  common  one. 

This  article  is  written  primarily  with  the 
idea  of  reaching  those  who  have  already 
seen  the  region;  yet  it  may  come  before 
some  who  have  not.  To  those  I  would  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Yellowstone  Park 
is  one  of  three  places  that  every  American 
traveler  should  see,  the  others  being  Niagara 
and  the  Gra  d  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  the 
most  wonderful  bit  of  scenery  in  the  whole 
world.  One  is  able  to  go  nearly  to  the  Park 
by  rail  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
and  then  pass  over  Government  roads,  either 
on  bicycle,  on  horseback,  by  private  car- 
riage, in  a  Wiley  camping  party  or  by  one 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation 
Company's  stages,  which  make  che  trip  in 
five  and  a  half  days,  stopping  for  meals  and 
lodging  at  strictly  first-class  hotels.  Last 
year  there  were  2,100  people  in  the  Park. 
a  very  small  number  compared  with  those 
who  go  abroad  each  year. 

While  it  is  not  strictly  germane  to  the  arti- 
cle, I  wish  to  call  attention  in  closing  to  the 
tact  that  the  journey  through  the  Park  is  not 
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ideal.  Stage  traveling  is  too  slow,  leaving 
little  time  at  the  places  of  interest.  The 
roads  are  frightfully  dusty,  which  at  times 
so  counteracts  the  pleasurable  features  that 
one  is  inclined  to  wish  he  had  not  ventured 
upon  the  journey. 

The  Ael  of  1872  rends  that  the  Park  is 
"dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public  park 
and  pleasure  ground  for  the  benefit  and 
pleasure  of  the  people."  To  this  end  the 
Government  each  year  expends  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  in  improvements,  while 
laws  have  been  made  placing  restrictions  so 
as  to  prevent  any  extensive  monopoly  and 
to  protect  the  Park.  For  instance,  no  rail- 
road is  permitted  to  cross  the  boundaries  of 
the  Park.  There  are  excellent  reasons  for 
this,  particularly  to  avoid  the  forest  fires 
which  railroad  engines  so  often  start. 

I  can  see  no  objection,  however,  to  an  elec- 
tric railroad  line.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
water  power.    There  would  be  no  danger  of 


lire  and  no  other  objection  that  occurs  to  me. 
The  track  could  be  laid  just  beside  the  road 
in  the  woods,  thus  avoiding  the  suffocating 
clouds  of  dust.  It.  would  save  the  tourist 
time  by  carrying  him  rapidly  over  the  un- 
interesting places.  It  would  spare  his 
energies,  now  largely  drawn  upon  by  long 
and  slow  riding  in  a  stage,  which  at  best  is 
tiresome  when  hours  at  a  time  are  required; 
and,  even  permitting  a  very  large  rate  of 
fare  to  he  charged  by  the  railroad,  it  would 
save  the  visitor  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money. 

With  so  convenient  a  mode  of  travel  and  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  charges,  to- 
gether with  the  larger  relative  amount  of 
time  at  the  interesting  places,  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  would  without  doubt  be  visited 
by  more  people  than  at  present;  but  even 
without  these  advantages  the  journey 
should  be  made  by  all  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity or  who  can  make  the  opportunity. 


IMMORALITY    OF    SOUTHERN 

TION. 


SUFFRAGE     LEGISLA- 


BY    T.     THOMAS    FORTUNE, 
Editor  of  "  The  New  York  Age." 


In  view  of  the  proposition  to  rob  the 
negroes  of  North  Carolina  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  it  is  well  to  recall  the  last  constitu- 
tional robbery,  that  of  Louisiana. 

If  it  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  control- 
ling influences  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  Louisiana  to  devise  a  fundamental 
suffrage  law  which  should  be  just  and  fair 
to  all  of  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  State  the  task  would  have 
been  a  comparatively  easy  one.  Friendly 
advice  and  counsel  were  showered  upon  the 
convention  by  men  of  both  races  eminent 
in  the  thought  and  effort  of  Southern  life. 
To  have  followed  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  give 
ear  to  the  advice  and  counsel  of  men  of 
the  North  and  West— men  who  are  habitu- 
ally but  erroneously  regarded  as  being  an- 
tagonistic to  the  best  interests  of  the  South- 
ern people.     In  an  open  letter  addressed  to 


the  convention,  February  19th,  1898,  Mr. 
Booker  T.  Washington  of  Alabama,  the 
most  noted,  popular  and  conservative  Afro- 
American  in  the  country,  said  among  other 
things: 

"  The  negro  does  not  object  to  an  edu- 
cational or  property  test,  but  let  the  law  be 
so  clear  that  no  one  clothed  with  State  au- 
thority will  be  tempted  to  perjure  and  de- 
grade himself  by  putting  one  interpretation 
upon  it  for  the  white  man  and  another  for 
the  black  man.  Study  the  history  of  the 
South  and  you  will  find  that  where  there 
has  been  the  most  dishonesty  in  the  matter 
of  voting  there  you  will  find  to-day  the 
lowest  moral  condition  of  both  races.  First, 
there  was  the  temptation  to  act  wrongly 
with  the  negro's  ballot,  with  the  carrying  of 
concealed  weapons,  with  the  murder  of  a 
negro,  and  then  with  the  murder  of  a  white 
man,  and  then  with  lynching.    I  entreat  you 
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not  to  pass  such  a  law  as  will  prove  an 
eternal  millstone  about  the  necks  of  your 
children. 

"  No  man  can  have  respect  for  government 
and  officers  of  the  law  when  he  knows  deep 
down  in  his  heart  that  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  is  tainted  with  fraud.    .    .    . 

"  I  beg  of  you.  further,  that  in  the  degree 
that  you  close  the  ballot  box  against  the 
ignorant  you  open  the  schol  house." 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  is  a  Southern  man.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress. 
President  Cleveland  made  him  Minister  to 
Spain.  No  man  in  the  country  has  done 
more  1o  advance  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  Southern  States  than  he,  and  to-day  he 
is  the  faithful  and  trusted  representative  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  and  Slater 
funds.  Dr.  Curry  addressed  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  at  New  Orleans  with 
special  reference  to  proposed  suffrage  legis- 
lation.   Among  other  things  he  said: 

"  The  negroes,  unlike  alien  immigrants,  are 
here  not  of  their  own  choosing,  and  their 
civil  and  political  equality  is  the  outcome  of 
our  subjugation.  Neither  their  presence 
nor  their  civil  equality  is  likely  to  be 
changed  in  our  day.  The  negroes  will  remain 
a  constituent  portion  of  Southern  popula- 
tion and  citizenship.  What  are  to  be  our  re- 
lations to  them?  Are  they  to  be  lifted  up  or 
left  in  the  condition  of  discontent,  ignor- 
ance, poverty,  semi-barbarism?  Shall  one 
race  have  every  encouragement  and  oppor- 
tunity for  development  for  highest  civiliza- 
tion and  the  other  be  handicapped  and  en- 
vironed with  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
progress?  Are  friction,  strife,  hatred  less 
likely  with  the  negro  under  stereotyped 
conditions  of  inferiority  than  by  the  recog- 
nition and  stimulation  of  whatever  capaci- 
ties for  progress  he  may  possess?  Shall 
we  learn  nothing  from  history?  Do  Ireland 
and  Poland  furnish  us  no  lessons?    .    .    . 

"  Attach,  if  you  please,  the  restraining 
qualification  upon  suffrage;  make  it  a  boon, 
a  reward  for  intelligence  and  industry;  affix 
to  it  any  conditions  you  please  which  the 
public  weal  may  demand,  but  do  not  make 
it  impossible  to  attain  to  the  privilege.  That 
would  be  dishonest,  and  neither  communi- 
ties nor  men  can  afford  to  be  dishonest." 

Mr.  Washington's  letter  was  more  gener- 


ally quoted  and   commented   upon  and  ap 
proved  by  the  responsible  press  of  the  coun- 
try. North  and  South,  than  any  similar  e\ 
presslon  from  an  Afro-American.    The  New 
Orleans  Times- Democrat,  the  Leading  ne 

paper  of  the  State,  adopted  the  view  of  the 
matter  as  presented  by  him.  and  urged  the 
convention  to  do  so.  lint  the  convention 
had  not  got  itself  together  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  honestly  and  fairly  by  all  the  ele 
ments  of  the  citizenship.  The  only  excuse 
for  its  existence  was  the  undisguised  pur- 
pose of  devising  a  way  to  disfranchise  :i< 
many  black  voters  as  possible  and  as  few 
white  ones  as  possible.  That  was  its  avowed 
object.  Its  members  did  not  hesitate  to 
avow  it  from  the  housetops,  and,  when  the 
time  came,  to  give  their  avowal  the  force 
and  effect  of  fundamental  law.  The  im- 
morality of  it  did  not  worry  them,  nor  the 
demoralizing  influence  it  would  inevitably 
have  upon  the  whole  people  of  the  State. 
Despite  prayers  and  protests  the  conven 
tion  adopted  a  suffrage  law,  the  gist  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

Section  3  provides  for  an  educational  quali- 
fication. 

Section  4  provides  that  "  if  he  be  not  able  to 
read  and  write,  as  provided  by  section  3,  then 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  register  and  vote  if  he 
ehall.  at  the  time  he  offers  to  register,  be  the 
bona  fide  owner  of  property  assessed  to  him  at 
a  valuation  of  not.  less  than  $300  on  the  as- 
sessment roll  of  the  current  year  in  which  he 
offers  to  register,  or  on  the  roll  of  the  preceding 
year  if  the  roll  of  the  current  year  shall  not 
then  have  been  completed  and  filed,  and  on 
which,  if  such  property  be  personal  only,  all 
taxes  due  shall  have  been  paid.  The  applicant 
for  registration  under  this  section  shall 
make  oath  before  the  registration  officer  or  his 
deputy  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  of  this  State,  over  the  age  of  21  years ;  that 
he  possesses  the  qualifications  prescribed  in 
section  1  of  this  article,  and  that  he  is  the 
owner  of  property  assessed  in  this  State  to  him 
at  the  valuation  of  not  less  than  $300;  and  if 
such  property  be  personal  only,  that  all  taxes 
due  thereon  have  been  paid." 

"  Section  5.  No  male  person  who  was  on 
January  1,  18(17,  or  at  any  date  prior  thereto. 
entitled  to  vote  under  the  Constitution  or  stat- 
utes of  any  State  of  the  United  States  wherein 
he  then  resided,  and  no  son  or  grandson  of  any 
such  person  not  less  than  21  years  of  age  at  the 
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date  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  and 
no  person  of  foreign  birth  who  shall  have  been 
naturalized  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January, 
189S,  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  register  and 
vote  in  this  State  by  reason  of  his  failure  to 
possess  the  educational  or  property  qualifica- 
tion prescribed  by  this  Constitution  ;  provided, 
he  shall  have  resided  in  this  -State  for  five  years 
next  preceding  the  date  at  which  he  shall  apply 
for  registration,  and  shall  have  registered  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  article  prior 
to  September  1,  1898 ;  and  no  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  register  under  this  section  after  said 
date." 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  convention 
of  intelligent  men  of  any  American  com- 
monwealth would  devise  and  adopt  any 
legislation  so  obviously  immoral  and  de- 
moralizing as  this  suffrage  law.  Both  of  the 
Senators  in  Congress  for  Louisiana  give  it 
as  their  opinion  that  section  5  was  uncon- 
stitutional, and  would  be  so  construed  by 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  while  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat  denounced  the  en- 
actment as  a  whole  as  the  work  of  political 
demagogs  and  tricksters. 

Section  5  is  supposed  to  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  article  14  and  of 
section  1  of  article  15  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, the  latter  section  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

This  amendment  was  not  adopted  until 
March  30,  1868.  The  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment, abolishing  slavery,  was  adopted  De- 
cember 18,  1865.  While  giving  suffrage  to 
white  men,  and  to  their  sons  rnd  grandsons 
who  were  entitled  to  vote  prior  to  January  1, 

1867,  and  to  all  foreigners  naturalized  prior 
to  January  1,  1898,  section  5  of  the  Louis- 
iana suffrage  law  disfranchises  all  Afro- 
Americans  who  were  enfranchised  by  the 
Fifteenth    Amendment,   adopted   March   30, 

1868.  It  does  this  not  only  as  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  but  as  to  the  spirit  of  it,  as  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  adopted  it,  and  which 
is  a  part  of  the  discussion  of  the  conven- 
tion and  which  must  influence  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court  in  passing  upon  the  validity 
of  it. 

Mississippi,    South    Carolina    and    Louis- 


iana have  now  adopted  constitutions  whose 
Suffrage  clauses  were  avowedly  designed 
and  Intended  to,  and  which  do,  disfranchise 
the  bulk  of  their  Afro-American  citizenship. 
which  in  each  of  these  three  States  is  nu- 
merically greater  than  their  Anglo-American 
citizenship.  The  suffrage  clauses  of  the 
Constitutions  of  Mississippi  and  South 
Carolina  are  just  as  immoral  and  demoral- 
izing as  that  of  Louisiana. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  and  an  element  of 
positive  discouragement  that  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Williams 
against  the  State  of  Mississippi,  has  affirmed 
the  constitutionality  of  the  suffrage  clause  of 
the  new  Constitution  of  Mississippi,  and 
with  expressions  of  antagonism  to  the  Afro- 
American  citizen  as  extreme  and  repug- 
nant as  those  of  Chief  Justice  Roger  B. 
Taney,  delivered  in  1856,  in  the  famous  case 
of  Dred  Scott  against  Sanford,  when  it  was 
affirmed  that  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  negroes  were  regarded  as  an  in- 
ferior race  who  had  "no  rights  that  a  white 
man  was  bound  to  respect."  The  decision 
was  rendered  by  Mr.  Justice  McKenna,  who 
was  promoted  to  the  bench  from  the  office 
of  Attorney-General  by  a  resident  McKinley. 

As  far  as  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  is 
concerned  we  have  not  advanced  one  inch 
from  this  dictum  since  it  was  delivered 
forty-two  years  ago,  as  every  piece  of  sup- 
plementary legislation  based  upon  the  war 
amendments— which  necessarily  revolution- 
ized all  law  and  precedent  based  upon  the 
civil  and  political  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States— passed  by  the  Congress  has 
been  declared  null  and  void  by  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court. 

The  immorality  of  such  suffrage  legisla- 
tion as  has  been  adopted  by  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  is  apparent 
upon  its  face,  while  Congress  has  thus  far 
neglected  to  reduce  the  representation  of 
such  States,  as  provided  in  section  2  of 
article  14.  We  are  undoubtedly  drifting 
into  a  condition  of  affairs  in  this  matter 
which  will  inevitably  provoke  serious 
trouble.  It  is  not  possible  to  rob  the  black 
man  of  his  rights  without  robbing  the  white 
man,  and  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina are  just  now  proving  the  fact, 

New  York  City. 


THE  AMERICAN   BIRTHRIGHT  AND  THE  PHILIPPINE 

POTTAGE. 

I!V     1IK.\K\      VAN    DYKE,     DA). 
\  Thanksgiving  Sermon  Preached  in  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Vork  City,  Novi  mbbh  24,  1898. 


Hebrews  12:16.  "Esau,  who  for  a  morsel 
of  meat  sold  his  birthright." 

This  is  the  most  important  Thanksgiving 
Day  that  has  been  celebrated  by  the  present 
generation  of  Americans.  Three  and  thirty 
years  have  rolled  away  since  we  gave 
thanks  for  the  ending  of  the  Civil  War. 
Never  since  that  time  has  our  national  re- 
ligious festival  been  observed  under  such 
brilliant  sunlight  of  prosperity  or  with  such 
portentous  clouds  of  danger  massed  along 
the  horizon. 

It  is  a  significant  Thanksgiving  because 
we  have  extraordinary  causes  for  national 
joy  and  gratitude.  The  first  and  greatest 
of  these  causes  is  the  superabundant  harvest 
with  which,  for  the  second  year  in  succes- 
sion, God  has  rewarded  the  patient  toilers 
who  are  the  strength  and  pride  of  our  coun- 
try. This  harvest  includes  not  only  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  but  also  the  manifold 
products  of  human  industry.  The  true 
power  of  a  nation  is  in  the  character  of  its 
workers.  The  true  glory  of  a  nation  is  in 
the  quality  of  their  workmanship.  The  true 
prosperity  of  a  nation  is  in  the  reward  which 
God  bestows  upon  their  work.  For  this  re- 
ward, far  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  be- 
fore in  our  history  let  us  give  our  first  and 
our  deepest  thanks. 

The  second  cause  for  gratitude  to-day  is 
the  new  evidence  that  we  have  received  of 
the  union  of  the  whole  American  people  in 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  The  gaping  wounds 
left  by  the  Civil  War  have  closed.  There  is 
no  bloody  chasm  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  The  President  presides  over  a  united 
country,  responding  as  one  man  to  a  call  to 
support  the  national  honor;  and  the  brave 
men  who  once  wore  the  gray  uniform  are 
ready  to  march  again  beside  the  "  boys  in 
blue "  under  the  starry  flag  of  American 
freedom.  For  this  glorious  restoration  of  the 
spirit  of  national  unity  let  us  give  joyous 
and  united  thanks. 

The   third  cause  for  gratitude  is  the   re- 


newal of  cordial  amity  between  the  two 
Leading  nations  of  the  world— Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States.  The  clouds  of  jeal- 
ousy and  distrust  which  have  so  often  risen 
between  England  and  America  seem  to  have 
laded  entirely  away.  These  two  sister 
countries,  representing  in  different  forms 
the  triumphant  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  civ- 
ilization, rejoice  together  in  the  clear  sun- 
light of  warm  and  vital  sympathy.  Such  a 
friendship  is  nobler  and  more  secure  than 
any  kind  of  partnership.  A  true  and  open 
amity  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  undisturbed  by  any  rivalries  in  the 
dangerous  business  of  imperial  conquest, 
unthreatened  by  any  secret  and  selfish  com- 
pact to  divide  the  spoils  of  territorial  war, 
would  be  a  powerful  guarantee  of  the  peace 
of  the  world.  For  this  unchartered  friend- 
ship with  our  kinsmen  across  the  sea  let  us 
give  sincere  and  prudent  thanks. 

The  fourth  cause  for  thanksgiving  to-day 
is  the  signal  victory  that  has  been  granted 
to  our  country's  arms  in  a  war  undertaken 
lor  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Spanish 
tyranny  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
liberation  of  the  oppressed  people  of  Cuba. 
How  reluctantly  the  American  people  took 
up  the  cross  of  war  after  thirty-three  years 
of  peace,  none  can  know  except  those  who 
have  read  the  peace-loving  heart  of  the 
great  silent  classes,  the  happy,  industrious, 
prosperous  classes  of  our  country.  The  call 
of  humanity  was  the  only  summons  that 
could  have  roused  them;  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty was  the  only  cause  for  which  they 
would  have  fought.  No  party,  no  adminis- 
tration could  have  received  the  loyal  sup- 
port of  the  whole  people  unless  it  had  writ- 
ten on  its  banner  the  splendid  motto:  "  Not 
for  gain,  not  for  territory,  but  for  freedom 
and  human  brotherhood!"  That  avowal 
alone  made  the  war  possible  and  suc- 
cessful. For  that  cause  alone  Chris- 
tians could  pray  with  a  sincere  heart, 
and     mothers    give     their     sons     to    death 
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by  slaughter  or  disease,  and  lovers  of  lib- 
erty take  up  the  unselfish  sword.  The 
cause  Is  won;  the  last  vestige  of  the  Spanish 
power  In  the  Western  TTomisphore  Is  broken; 
Cuba  Is  free.  Proud  of  the  splendid  disci- 
pline and  courage  and  compassion  of  our 
navy,  proved  at  Manila  and  Santiago;  proud 
of  the  devotion  and  bravery  of  the  true  he- 
roes in  our  army,  who  endured  unknown 
hardships,  and  were  patient  under  incredible 
difficulties,  and  who  faced  with  equal  dar- 
ing the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness 
through  the  camps  of  death  and  the  invis- 
ible buliets  that  sang  through  the  cruel  sun- 
light of  Guantanamo  and  San  Juan  Hill; 
proud  and  glad  of  all  that  American  soldiers 
and  sailors  have  done  this  year  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  we  present  our  offerings  upon  the 
solemn  altar  of  gratitude.  For  the  Divine 
guidance  and  protection,  without  which  a 
victory  so  complete  and  swift,  even  over  an 
inferior  foe,  could  never  have  been  won,  let 
us  give  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks. 

But  this  Thanksgiving  Day  is  not  signifi- 
cant alone  in  its  causes  for  gratitude.  It  is 
an  important  day,  a  marked  day,  an  Im- 
mensely serious  day  because  it  finds  us,  sud- 
denly and  without  preparation,  face  to  face 
with  the  most  momentous  and  perilous  prob- 
lem of  our  national  history. 

The  question  that  came  upon  us  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  was  serious:  Should 
the  liberated  colonies  separate,  or  should 
they  unite?  But  the  leaders  of  the  people 
had  been  long  preparing  to  meet  it;  and 
the  irresistible  pressure  of  reason  and  sym- 
pathy consolidated  the  nation. 

The  question  that  came  upon  us  in  the 
Civil  "War  was  urgent  and  weighty:  Could 
the  Republic  continue  to  exist  "  half  slave, 
half  free? "  But  again  the  minds  of  the 
wise  and  fearless  were  ready  with  the  well- 
considered  answer,  wrought  out  after  pain- 
ful years  of  conflict.  Slavery  must  die  that 
the  Republic  might  live. 

The  question  that  comes  upon  us  to-day 
is  vaster,  more  pressing,  more  fraught  with 
incalculable  consequences.  Silently  and 
swiftly  it  flashes  out  of  a  clear  sky. 

Are  the  United  States  to  continue  as  a 
peaceful  Republic,  or  are  they  to  become  a 
conquering  empire?  Is  the  result  of  the  war 
with  Spain  to  be  the  banishment  of  Euro- 


poan  tyranny  from  the  Western  TTomi- 
sphore, or  is  it  to  be  the  entangloment  of  the 
Western  Republic  in  the  rivalries  of  Euro- 
pean Kingdoms?  TTnve  we  set  the  Cubans 
free,  or  have  we  lost  our  own  faith  in  freo- 
dom?  Are  we  still  loyal  to  the  principles 
of  our  forefathers,  or  are  we  now  ready  to 
sell  the  American  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage  in  the  Philippines?  Nine 
months  ago  no  one  dreamed  of  such  a  ques- 
tion. Not  one  American  in  five  hundred 
could  have  told  you  what  or  where  the 
Philippines  were;  if  any  one  thought  of 
their  possession  as  a  possible  result  of  the 
war,  he  kept  the  thought  carefully  con- 
cealed. 

Six  months  ago,  while  Admiral  Dewey's 
triumphant  fleet  was  resting  in  Cavite  Bay. 
there  were  not  fifty  people  in  the  country 
who  regarded  his  victory  as  the  first  step  in 
a  career  of  imperial  conquest  in  the  Far 
East;  the  question  of  reversing  a  whole  na- 
tional policy  and  extending  our  dominion 
at  one  stroke  of  the  sword  over  a  vast  and 
populous  group  of  islands  in  the  China  Sea 
was  utterly  unconsidered. 

Without  warning,  without  deliberation, 
and  apparently  without  clear  intention,  it 
has  been  made  the  burning  question  of  the 
day.  Never  has  fate  sprung  a  more  try- 
ing surprise  upon  an  unsuspecting  and  in- 
genuous people;  never  has  the  most  mo- 
mentous problem  of  a  great  republic  been 
met  so  hastily,  so  lightly,  or  with  such  in- 
considerate confidence;  and,  as  if  to  add  to 
the  irony  of  the  situation,  political  leaders 
assure  us  not  only  that  the  question  has 
been  raised  unintentionally,  but  also  that  it 
has  been  already  settled  involuntarily. 
Without  any  adequate  discussion,  without 
any  popular  vote,  without  any  intelligent 
and  ■  esponsible  leadership,  by  a  mysterious 
and  non-resident  destiny,  by  the  accident 
that  a  Spanish  fleet  destroyed  on  the  first 
of  May,  1898,  was  in  the  harbor  of  Manila 
instead  of  on  the  high  seas,  the  future  ca- 
reer of  the  American  Republic  has  been 
changed  irrevocably;  the  nation  has  been 
committed  to  a  policy  of  colonial  expansion: 
and  the  United  States  of  America  have  been 
transformed  into  the  "  United  States  and 
Conquered  Territories  of  America  and  the 
China    Sea."      Surely    this    is    the    veriest 
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comedy  of  self-government,  the  most  ridicu- 
lous blind  man's  buff  of  national  develop- 
ment that  ever  a  scorner  of  democracy  dared 
to  imagine.  If  it  were  true,  it  would  be  a 
most  humorous  commentary  on  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  a  farcical  tinale 
of  the  American   lie  volution. 

But,  fortunately,  it  is  not  true.  There  is 
an  old-fashioned  document  called  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  which  was  expressly  con- 
structed to  discourage  the  unconscious  hu- 
mor of  such  sudden  changes.  Before  the 
die  is  cast  the  people  must  be  taken  fairly 
into  the  game;  before  the  result  is  irrevoca- 
ble, the  Supreme  Court  must  pass  upon  the 
rules  and  the  play.  The  question  whether 
the  American  birthright  is  to  be  bartered  for 
the  Philippine  pottage  is  still  open.  A  brief, 
preliminary  discussion  of  this  question  will 
not  be  out  of  place  this  morning. 

I  wish  to  confine  the  question  to  the  form 
in  which  it  is  put.  The  case  of  Cuba  does 
not  enter  into  it.  There  is  no  proposal  at 
present  to  do  anything  more  for  Cuba  than 
we  promised:  to  guarantee  peace,  order  and 
free  government  to  a  neighboring  people. 
That  is  a  fine  thing  to  do.  Nor  do  the  cases 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico 
enter  clearly  into  the  question.  The  legal 
government  of  Hawaii  has  asked  for  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States;  Puerto  Rico  is  a 
small  island,  close  at  hand,  and  inhabited 
principally  by  white  people  who  have  re- 
ceived us  willingly  and  are  already  asking 
for  territorial  government.  Whatever  dan- 
ger there  may  be  in  taking  such  territories 
under  our  flag,  there  is  at  least  no  flagrant 
violation  of  American  principles. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Philippines  there  is 
a  glaring  difference.  No  man  of  intelligence 
ventures  to  deny  it;  many  openly  rejoice  in 
the  difference.  The  proposal  to  annex,  by 
force,  or  purchase,  or  forcible  purchase, 
these  distant,  unwilling  and  semi-barbarous 
islands  is  hailed  as  a  new  and  glorious  de- 
parture in  American  history.  It  is  frankly 
confessed  that  it  involves  a  departure  from 
ancient  traditions;  it  is  openly  boasted  that 
it  leaves  the  counsels  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  far  behind  us  forever.  Because  of 
this  novelty,  because  of  this  separation  from 
what  we  once  counted  a  most  precious  heri- 


tage, I  venture  to  ask  whether  this  bargain 
offers  any  fit  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
our  American  birthright. 

I.  Let  us  consider  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  it.  They  may  be  summed  up  under  three 
heads:  the  argument  from  Duty,  the  argu- 
ment from  Destiny  and  the  argument  from 
Desperation. 

1.  The  argument  from  Duty  comes  first 
because  it  is  the  strongest.  Undoubtedly  we 
have  incurred  responsibilities  by  the  late 
war,  and  we  must  meet  them  in  a  manly 
spirit.  But  certainly  these  responsibilities 
are  not  unlimited.  They  are  bounded  on  one 
side  by  our  rights.  The  very  question  at  is- 
sue is  whether  we  have  a  right  to  deny  the 
principles  of  our  Constitution  by  conquering 
unwilling  subjects  and  annexing  tributary 
colonies  to  our  domain.  On  the  other  side, 
our  responsibilities  are  bounded  by  our  abili- 
ties. It  is  never  a  duty  to  attempt  a  task 
for  which  one  is  not  fitted.  We  surely  owe 
the  Filipinos  the  very  best  that  we  can  give 
them  consistently  with  our  other  responsi- 
bilities. But  it  is  far  from  being  certain  that 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  them  is  to  make 
them  our  vassals.  If  that  were  true  our 
whole  duty  would  not  be  done,  the  humane 
results  of  the  war  would  not  be  completed, 
until  we  had  annexed  the  misgoverned  Span- 
iards of  Spain  also.  No  argument  drawn 
from  our  duty  to  an  oppressed  and  suffering 
race  can  be  applied  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  which  does  not  apply 
with  equal  and  even  with  greater  force  to 
the  conquest  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

2.  The  argument  from  Destiny  is  not  an 
argument;  it  is  a  phrase.  It  takes  for 
granted  all  that  is  in  dispute.  It  clothes  it- 
self in  glittering  rainbows  and  introduces 
the  question  of  debate  in  the  disguise  of  a 
fact  accomplished.  "  Yesterday,"  says  a  bril- 
liant orator,  "  there  were  four  great  nations 
ruling  the  world  and  dividing  up  the  terri- 
tories of  barbarous  tribes,— Great  Britain, 
Russia,  France  and  Germany.  To-day  there 
are  five,  for  America  has  entered  the  arena 
of  colonial  conquest."  But  how  came  the 
great  Republic  in  that  strange  copartner- 
ship ?  By  what  device  was  she  led  blind- 
fold into  that  curious  company?  What  does 
she  there?    What  must  she  forfeit  to  obtain 
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her  share  in  the  partition  of  spoils?  That  is 
the  question.  To  talk  of  destiny  is  not  to 
discuss,  but  to  dodge  the  point  at  issue. 

3.  The  argument  from  Desperation  di- 
rectly contradicts  the  argument  from  Des- 
tiny. It  presents  the  annexation  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, not  as  a  glorious  accomplishment, 
but  as  a  hard  necessity.  We  must  do  it  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  else  that  we  can  do. 
A  speaker  less  brilliant  than  the  orator  of 
the  Five  Nations,  but  more  cautious,  puts 
the  case  in  a  sentence:  "We  have  got  a 
wolf  by  the  ears  and  we  can't  let  go."  The 
answer  to  this  is  simple.  We  have  not  got 
the  wolf  at  present,  tho  we  are  trying  our 
best  to  get  hold  of  him.  It  is  absurd  to  say 
that  the  only  way  for  us  to  get  out  of  our 
difficulties  is  to  go  into  the  enterprise  of 
wolf-keeping.  Granting  that  the  Philippines 
need  a  strong  hand  to  set  them  in  order,  it 
has  not  been  shown  that  ours  is  the  only 
hand.  A  protectorate  for  a  limited  time  and 
with  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  firm  self- 
government  would  be  one  of  the  possible 
solutions  of  the  difficulty.  To  pass  this  by, 
and  say  that  our  only  resort  is  to  assume  the 
sovereignty  of  these  yet  unconquered  is- 
lands, is  merely  to  beg  the  question. 

No,  these  contradictory  arguments  from 
duty  and  destiny  and  despair  do  not  touch  the 
real  spring  of  the  movement  for  colonial  ex- 
pansion. It  is  the  prospect  of  profit  that 
makes  those  distant  islands  gleam  before 
our  fancy  as  desirable  acquisitions!  It  is 
the  unconscious  desire  of  rivaling  England 
in  her  colonial  wealth  and  power  that  al- 
lures us  to  the  untried  path  of  conquest.  It 
is  a  secret  discontent  with  the  part  of  a 
peaceful,  industrious,  self-contained  nation 
that  urges  us  to  take  an  armed  hand  in  the 
partition  of  the  East  and  exchange  our 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Let  us  weigh  the  arguments  against  such 
a  bargain. 

1.  It  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  is  no  possibility  of  mistake 
about  the  matter.  It  has  been  decided 
by  the  final  authority  of  that  magnifi- 
cent tribunal  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ideal  of  the  supremacy  of  law  is  forever  em- 
bodied, more  clearly  and  powerfully  than  in 
any   other   human   institution.    That   court, 


which  is  the  central  glory  of  our  system  and 
the  safeguard  of  our  liberties,  has  said: 

"  There  is  certainly  no  power  given  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  Federal  Government  to  es- 
tablish or  maintain  colonies  bordering  on  the 
Tinted  States  or  at  a  distance,  to  be  ruled  and 
governed  at  its  own  pleasure.  .  .  .  No 
power  is  given  to  acquire  a  territory  to  be  held 
and  governed  permanently  in  that  character." — 
Supreme  Court,  Scott  vs.  Sandford,  December, 
1850. 

While  that  decision  stands  the  policy  of 
colonial  expansion,  however  legitimate  for 
other  nations,  for  us  is  illegal  and  un- 
American.  The  first  step  along  that 
glittering  path  must  be  taken  over  the  dis- 
honored ruins  of  a  broken  constitution. 

2.  Every  following  step  in  that  new  career 
will  bring  us  into  conflict  with  our  own  in- 
stitutions and  necessitate  constitutional 
change  or  insure  practical  failure.  Our 
Government,  with  its  checks  and  balances, 
with  its  prudent  and  conservative  divisions 
of  power,  is  the  best  in  the  world  for  peace 
and  self-defense,  but  the  worst  in  the  world 
for  what  the  President  called,  a  few  months 
ago,  "  criminal  aggression."  We  cannot 
compete  with  monarchies  and  empires  in 
the  game  of  land-grabbing  and  vassal  rul- 
ing. We  have  not  the  machinery,  and  we 
cannot  get  it  except  by  breaking  up  our  pres- 
ent system  of  government  and  building  a 
new  fabric  out  of  the  pieces.  The  supposed 
analogy  between  England  and  America  is  a 
fatal  illusion.  British  institutions  are 
founded,  as  Gladstone  has  said,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  inequality.  American  institutions 
are  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  equality.  If 
we  become  a  colonizing  power  we  must 
abandon  our  institutions  or  be  paralyzed  by 
them.  The  swiftness  of  action,  the  secrecy 
not  to  say  slipperiness  of  policy,  and  the 
absolutism  of  control  which  are  essential  to 
success  in  territorial  conquest  and  dominion 
are  inconsistent  with  republicanism  as 
America  has  interpreted  it.  Imperialism 
and  democracy,  militarism  and  self-govern- 
ment, are  contradictory  terms.  A  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people  is  impregnable  for  defense  but  im- 
potent for  conquest.  When  imperialism 
comes  in  at  the  door  democracy  flies  out  at 
the  window.    An  imperialistic  democracy  is 
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an  impossible  hybrid.  We  might  as  well 
speak  of  an  atheistic  religion  or  a  white 
blackness.  To  enter  upon  a  career  of  colo- 
nial expansion  with  our  present  institutions 
is  to  court  failure  or  to  prepare  for  revolu- 
tion. 

3.  There  is  an  equally  serious  objection  to 
the  attempt  to  launch  the  United  States 
upon  the  business  of  acquiring  vassal  col- 
onies and  governing  distant  and  inferior 
races,  in  the  character  of  our  people  and 
their  poor  equipment  for  such  a  task. 

It  is  said  that  we  must  begin  or  we  shall 
never  learn.  The  trouble  is  that  we  have 
already  begun,  but  we  have  not  learned. 

I  am  not  speaking  now  in  the  spirit  of  pes- 
simism or  despair  of  the  American  people. 
No  man  could  have  a  more  profound  confi- 
dence in  their  native  ability,  their  funda- 
mental integrity  and  their  ultimate  common- 
sense.  It  is  to  this  common-sense  that  I 
would  appeal  for  a  candid  judgment  of  our 
own  capacity  at  the  present  moment. 

Let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  the  flatter- 
ing comparison  with  England.  The  English 
people  have  a  natural  genius  for  governing 
inferior  races,— a  steady  head,  an  inflexible 
hand  and  a  superb  self-confidence.  What 
proof  have  we  given  of  any  of  these  quali- 
ties,- except  the  last,  in  our  dealing  with  in- 
ferior races  ?  Does  the  comparison  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians  in  Canada  and  in 
the  United  States  give  us  a  comfortable 
sense  of  pride  ?  Is  the  condition  of  drunken 
and  disorderly  Alaska  a  just  encouragement 
to  larger  colonial  enterprises  ?  Is  our  suc- 
cess in  treating  the  Chinese  problem  and  the 
negro  problem  so  notorious  that  we  must 
attempt  to  repeat  it  on  a  larger  scale  ten 
thousand  miles  away  ?  The  rifle-shots  that  ring 
from  Illinois  and  the  Carolinas,  announc- 
ing a  bloody  skirmish  of  races  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  republic,— are  these  the  joyous 
salutes  that  herald  our  advance  to  rule  eight 
million  more  of  black  and  yellow  people  in 
tne  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

England  has  a  magnificent  civil  service  at 
the  foundation  of  her  colonial  empire.  What 
have  we?  A  recently  unstarched  civil  serv- 
ice in  New  York,  a  newly  crippled  civil 
service  at  Washington,  and  a  persist- 
ent endemic  boss-rule  all  over  the 
country.       These     things     are     not     good 


guaranties  that  we  shall  send  our  best,  our 
cleanest,  our  most  educated  young  men  to 
fill  the  offices  in  our  distant  colonies.  And 
even  if  we  could  be  sure  that  such  men 
would  be  sent,  they  are  more  needed  at 
home  than  they  are  abroad.  We  have  no 
such  domestic  surplus  of  men  and  deficit  of 
work  as  England  has.  Her  tiny  territory 
and  immense  population  mark  her  destiny, 
even  as  our  immense  territory  not  yet  fully 
peopled  nor  wisely  ruled,  marks  ours.  For 
a  country  in  our  position  to  set  out  upon 
the  adventure  of  colonial  conquest  promises 
discredit  to  ourselves  and  discomfort  to  our 
vassals.  With  our  unsolved  problems  staring 
us  in  the  face,  our  cities  misgoverned  and 
our  territories  neglected,  the  cry  of  to-day, — 
not  the  cry  of  despair,  but  the  cry  of  hope 
and  courage,— must  be  "  Americans  for 
America!  " 

4.  Another  weighty  argument  against  the 
annexation  of  the  Philippines  is  the  fright- 
ful burden  which  it  will  almost  certainly 
impose  upon  the  people. 

First,  a  burden  of  military  service.  If  we 
do  this  thing  we  dare  not  do  it  half-way.  A 
great  colonial  power  must  have  an  army  and 
a  navy  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  An  ex- 
pansion of  territory  to  a  line  ten  thousand 
miles  away  means  a  new  frontier  of  dan- 
ger which  can  only  be  defended  by  an 
enormous  armament.  No  one  can  tell  how 
large  a  military  force  we  must  ultimately 
create.  But  this  any  one  can  foretell;  the 
ranks  must  be  kept  full;  and  if  Americans 
do  not  thirst  for  garrison  duty  in  the  tropics 
they  must  be  compelled  or  bought  to  serve. 
On  the  one  hand  we  see  a  system  of  con- 
scription like  that  of  Germany,  where  every 
man-child  is  born  with  a  soldier's  collar 
around  his  neck.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
see  an  enormous  drain  upon  the  earnings  of 
the  people,  like  England's  annual  budget  of 
$203,000,000  for  the  army  and  navy. 

Second,  a  burden  of  heavy  taxation.  The 
cost  of  militarism  comes  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people.  So  far  as  armies  and  navies 
are  needed,  their  expense  must  be  cheerfully 
borne.  I  am  no  advocate  of  parsimony  in 
national  defense.  Our  American  navy  has 
been  worth  all  that  it  has  cost.  And  if  our 
army  has  disappointed  us  in  any  way  it  is 
because    we    have    not    realized    its    iinpor- 
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tance,  nor  treated  it  with  generosity  and 
prudence.  But  to  wilfully  increase  our  need 
of  military  force  by  an  immense  and  un- 
necessary extension  of  our  frontier  of  dan- 
ger, is  to  bind  a  heavy  burden  and  lay  it 
upon  the  unconscious  backs  of  future  gen- 
erations of  toiling  men.  If  we  enter  the 
course  of  foreign  conquest,  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  must  spend  in  annual  prep- 
aration for  war  more  than  the  $180,000,000 
that  we  now  spend  every  year  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children  for  peace. 

Third,  a  burden  of  interminable  and 
bloody  strife.  Expansion  means  entangle- 
ment. Entanglement  means  ultimate  con- 
flict. The  great  nations  of  Europe  are  en- 
camped around  the  China  Sea  in  arms.  If 
we  go  in  among  them  we  must  fight  when 
tney  fight.  Lord  Salisbury  says  with  brutal 
frankness: 

"  The  appearance  of  the  American  Republic 
among  the  factors,  at  all  events  of  Asiatic,  and 
possibly  of  European  diplomacy,  is  a  grave,  a 
serious  event  which  may  not  not  conduce  to  the 
interests  of  peace,  though  I  think  in  any  event 
it  is  likely  to  conduce  to  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain." 

Hear  the  unintentional  warning  of  an  in- 
terested friend.  Colonial  expansion  means 
coming  strife.  The  annexation  of  the 
Philippines  means  the  annexation  of  a  new 
danger  to  the  world's  peace.  The  accept- 
ance of  imperialism  means  that  we  must 
prepare  to  beat  our  plow-shares  into  swords 
and  our  pruning-hooks  into  spears,  and 
be  ready  to  water  distant  lands  and  stain 
foreign  seas  with  an  incalculable  and 
ever-increasing  torrent  of  American  blood. 
Is  it  for  this  that  philanthropists  and  Chris- 
tian preachers  urge  us  to  abandon  our  peace- 
ful mission  of  enlightenment,  our  glorious 
isolation  of  eminence,  and  thrust  forward, 
sword  in  hand,  into  the  arena  of  imperial 
conflict? 

5.  But  the  chief  argument  against  the 
forcible  extension  of  American  sovereignty 
over  the  Philippines  is  that  it  certainly  in- 
volves the  surrender  of  our  American  birth- 
right. "The  imitation  of  Old  World 
methods,"  said  one  of  our  most  powerful 
journals  a  few  months  ago,  "  by  the  New 
World,  appears  to  us  to  be  based  upon  an 
entire   disregard,    not   merely   of   American 


precedents,    but    of    American    principles." 
(The  Outlook,  July  2,  1898.) 

I  do  not  speak  now  of  our  word  of  honor, 
tacitly  pledged  to  the  world  when  we  dis- 
claimed "any  disposition  or  intention  to  ex- 
ercise any  sovereignty,  Jurisdiction  or  con- 
trol over  said  islands,  except  for  the  pacifi- 
cation thereof."  It  is  said  that  this  was  a 
limited  promise,  that  it  was  meant  to  be 
taken  in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  that  it  applies 
only  to  the  island  of  Cuba.    Pass  it  by. 

But  how  can  we  pass  by  the  solemn  and 
majestic  claim  of  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, that  "  government  derives  its 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned?" How  can  we  abandon  the  princi- 
ple for  which  our  fathers  fought  and  died, 
"No  taxation  without  representation?" 
How  can  we  face  the  world  as  a  union  of 
free  States  holding  vassal  States  in  sub- 
jection, a  mighty  mongrel  nation  in  which 
a  republic  is  tied  to  an  empire  and  democ- 
racy bears  children  not  to  be  disinguished 
from  the  offspring  of  absolutism? 

Then  indeed  the  glory  will  have  departed 
from  us.  Then  our  emblem  of  liberty  en- 
lightening the  world  must  be  changed  to  a 
graven  image  of  power  grasping  the  spoils. 
Then  we  shall  mourn  our  birhtright  sold  for 
a  mess  of  pottage, 

"  And    wash    with    fruitless    tears    our    faded 
crown." 

My  friends  have  told  me  that  it  is  a  useless 
task  to  discuss  the  question  that  we  have 
been  considering  this  morning.  It  is  too 
late.  A  distinguished  diplomatist  (one  who 
believes  that  the  war  with  Spain  might  have 
been  avoided  if  he  had  been  given  more  time 
to  complete  his  negotiations),  said  to  me  the 
other  night:  "You  argue  in  vain.  It  is  no 
more  possible  to  check  imperialism  than  it 
would  be  to  stop  the  chip  that  has  gone  over 
Niagara  Falls."  I,  for  one,  refuse  to  believe  in 
the  disastrous  simile.  There  is  still  time  to 
avert,  or  at  least  to  modify,  the  catastrophe 
if  the  people  will  but  realize  what  it  means. 

Anonymous  patriots  have  written  to  warn 
me  that  it  is  a  dangerous  task  to  present 
such  arguments.  It  imperils  popularity.  The 
cry  of  to-day  is  "Wherever  the  American 
flag  has  been  raised  it  never  must  be  hauled 
down."  The  man  who  will  not  join  that  cry 
may  be  accused  of  disloyalty  and  called  a 
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Spaniard.  So  be  it,  then.  If  the  price  of 
popularity  is  'the  stifling  of  conviction,  I 
want  none  of  it.  If  the  test  of  loyalty  is  to 
join  in  every  thoughtless  cry  of  the  multi- 
tude, I  decline  it.  I  profess  a  higher  loyalty 
—allegiance  to  the  flay,  not  for  what  it  covers, 
bvt  for  what  it  means. 

There  is  one  thing  that  can  happen  to  the 
American  flag  worse  than  to  be  hauled 
down.  That  is  to  have  its  meaning  and  its 
message  changed. 

Hitherto  it  has  meant  freedom,  and  equal- 
ity, and  self-government,  and  battle  only  for 
the  sake  of  peace.  Pray  God  its  message 
may  never  be  altered. 

May  the  luster  of  its  equal  stars  never  be 
dimmed  by  the  shadow  of  the  crowned  im- 
perial eagle.  May  its  stripes  of  pure  red  and 
white  never  be  crossed  by  the  yellow  bar- 


sinister  of  warfare  for  conquest.  May  it 
never  advance  save  to  bring  liberty  and 
equal  citizenship  to  all  beneath  its  folds. 
May  it  never  retreat  save  from  a  place 
where  its  presence  would  mean  disloyalty  to 
the  American  idea.  May  it  float  untarnished 
and  unchanged,  save  by  the  blossoming  of 
new  stars  in  its  celestial  field  of  blue.  May 
all  seas  learn  to  welcome  it,  and  all  lands 
look  to  it  as  the  emblem  of  the  Great  Repub- 
lic; the  mountain-peak  of  nations;  lonely,  if 
need  be,  till  others  have  risen  to  her  lofty 
standard. 

God  keep  her  from  lowering  her  flag  from 
that  proud  solitude  of  splendor  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  conquering  sword. 

God  save  the  birthright  of  the  one  country 
on  earth  whose  ambition  is  not  to  subjugate 
the  world  but  to  enlighten  it. 


THE   CHICAGO    SCHOOL    PROBLEM. 


BY    A.     TOLMAN    SMITH. 


At  this  moment  Chicago  is  the  most  In- 
teresting educational  center  in  the  country, 
and  this  for  three  reasons:  It  presents  all  the 
problems  that  are  peculiar  to  great  cities;  it 
has  entered  upon  an  era  of  reform;  it  has 
begun  reform  by  treating  the  super  intend- 
ency  as  political  spoils.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  Mayor  appointed  Dr.  Andrews  as  a  sop 
to  the  silverites;  the  fact  that  Dr.  Harper, 
who  has  never  been  suspected  of  economic 
heresies,  first  moved  in  the  matter  increases 
the  interest;  never  before,  perhaps,  has  so 
strong  a  personality  with  so  imposing  a  sup- 
port stood  forth  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
spoils  system  in  school  affairs. 

It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the  person- 
ality and  the  support  can  overcome  the 
odium  attaching  to  the  process,  for  that 
odium  does  attach  every  one  knows  who  fol- 
lows the  discussions  in  Chicago,  or  who  has 
read  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  passed  by 
the  National  Educational  Association  or  the 
scathing  editorial  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Educational  Review.  The  method  of  the  ac- 
tion obscures  the  many  cogent  reasons  there 
were  for  strengthening  the  school  system  on 
the  administrative  side.    While  the  outcome 


no  one  can  foresee,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Andrews 
it  should  be  said  that  he  is  steadily  winning 
favor  with  those  who  opposed  his  appoint- 
ment and  that  he  has  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  fancied  he  would  be 
a  tool  of  spoilsmen.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Lane, 
who  has  been  superintendent  for  many 
years,  who  knows  every  detail  of  the  system 
and  has  the  unbounded  confidence  of  chil- 
dren, parents  and  teachers,  consents  to  re- 
main under  the  new  order  and  is  working 
harmoniously  with  his  successor. 

Besides  the  educational  problems  that  are 
the  same  everywhere,  the  school  systems  of 
great  cities  are  face  to  face  with  two  prob- 
lems essentially  their  own;  the  one  is  admin- 
istrative, the  other  sociological.  Both  are 
now  to  the  front  in  Chicago.  The  Mayor's 
Commission,  of  which  Dr.  Harper  is  the 
moving  spirit,  has  made  recommendations 
looking  to  a  radical  change  of  administra- 
tion; members  of  the  School  Board  are  also 
making  counter  proposals;  none  of  these 
have  as  yet  come  up  for  final  action. 

The  sociological  problems  are  of  greater 
interest.  They  are  much  the  same  in  all 
large  cities,  and  must  be  solved  or  cities  be- 
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come  the  ruin  of  democracies.  The  most  Im- 
portant of  these  problems  is  that  of  adjust- 
ing the  schools  to  foreign  elements  and  to 
the  defective,  the  low  and  the  vicious  classes. 
Here  Chicago  has  an  immense  field,  and  one 
to  which  Dr.  Andrews  is  specially  drawn  by 
his  sympathies  and  his  convictions.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  he  may  exploit  the 
field  with  an  earnestness  and  force  that  will 
be  felt  throughout  the  world;  on  the  other 
hand,  his  zeal  may  fail  in  the  mass  of  politi- 
cal jobbery,  obstructive  legislation  and 
chicanery  that  have  to  be  met. 

What  Chicago  really  wants  is  impetuous 
and  determined  action  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing every  child,  and  especially  every  child 
in  the  districts  where  Poles  and  Italians  of 
the  lower  class  are  herded  together,  under 
the  influence  of  a  thoroughly  good  school. 
As  in  other  cities,  it  is  in  just  these  districts 
which   most  need   the  provision    that    the 
school  accommodation  is  insufficient.    It  is 
here  also  that  such  schools  as  there  are  lack 
the    most   needful   appliances.    The    Italian 
children  are  especially  dirty,  worse  in  this 
respect  than  the  poorest  colored  children  in 
a  city  like  Washington.    The  dirt  should  be 
attacked  as  vigorously  as  the  ignorance;  but 
this  requires  bath  rooms,  wash  rooms,  even 
changes  of  clothing  and  responsible  persons 
in  charge,  in  a  sanitary  school,  in  short,  the 
model  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  crowded 
Boston  district.    Here  is  the  first  essential 
for  moral  training.    There  is  indeed  a  kind 
of    moral    training    affected    in    parochial 
schools  that  is  quite  independent  of  mate- 
rial helps,  but  the  moral  training  of  secular 
public  schools  must  be  largely  that  of  habit. 
Sufficient  school  accommodation  is  the  first 
requisite  in  Chicago,  and  with  good  reason 
Dr.  Andrews  says:  "  I  am  determined  that 
no  more  money  shall  be  spent  on  grammar 
schools   until  there  are  plenty  of  primary 
schools,  and  no  more  on  high  schools  until 
there  are  plenty  of  grammar  schools.    One 
of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  the  educational 
system   is  that  which    provides    expensive 
buildings  for  students  in  advanced  grades 
and  neglects  the  schools  where  the  great  pro- 


portion of  the  children  must  get  the  only 
('(liicaliou  thc.N  have.  I  woUjld  not  close  up 
any  school,  but  in  all  future  expenditures  I 
believe  the  ones  of  the  lowest  grades  should 
be  met  first." 

Undoubtedly  he  would  demand  sanitary 
appliances  where  there  is  a  crying  need  of 
them,  since  ethical  training  based  upon 
habit  and  fortified  by  sentiment  is  a  chief 
factor  in  his  program.  With  respect  to 
many  of  the  measures  which  the  new  super- 
intendent advocates,  an  excellent  beginning 
was  made  by  Mr.  Lane.  To  him  belongs 
the  credit  of  establishing  public  kindergar- 
tens, which  Dr.  Andrews  would  multiply. 
He  quotes  the  saying  of  the  Chief  of  Police 
in  San  Francisco,  that  not  one  child  from 
the  free  kindergartens  had  ever  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  police.  Paternal  schools 
such  as  Dr.  Andrews  proposes  have  also 
their  prototype  in  the  school  of  Bridewell 
Prison,  which  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  In- 
deed, it  needs  only  legislative  sanction  for 
intermediate  sentences  to  put  Chicago  at 
the  front  in  the  rational  work  of  arresting 
criminal  tendencies  in  youth. 

School  systems  present  a  machinery,  as  it 
were,  the  most  complete  and  reliable  for 
dealing  with  the  doubtful  classes.  When 
Charles  Booth  undertook  his  investigations 
of  East  London  he  found  the  School  Board 
the  indispensable  agent  in  his  work.  It  is 
the  same  in  every  city.  Chicago  teems  with 
social  experiments,  discussions  and  pan- 
aceas. At  one  extreme  stands  Hull  House, 
a  forceful  instrument  of  practical  social  re- 
form; at  the  other  stands  the  University  of 
Chicago,  a  center  and  disseminator  of  social 
ideals;  both  look  to  the  school  system  as  the 
one  instrumentality  by  which  their  purposes 
on  behalf  of  the  masses  can  be  most  fully 
realized.  In  spite  of  political  entanglement 
it  is  also  certain  that  the  new  Superintend- 
ent and  his  colleagues  long  familiar  with 
the  field  are  thoroughly  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  the  school  system  must  stand  not 
for  instruction  only  but  for  social  transfor- 
mation. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A    DUTCH     MASTER-PIECE.* 

Considering  the  part  enacted  in  American 
history  by  the  Dutch  people,  it  seems  strange 
that  Dutch  literature  has  attracted  so  little 
attention  in  our  country.  Of  course  we  can 
say  that  the  language  is  harsh  and  its  body 
of  artistic  development  small,  that  Holland 
seems  out  of  the  way,  indeed  scarcely  within 
the  held  of  our  vision,  and  that  upon  the 
whole  Dutch  literature,  compared  with  other 
literatures  demanding  our  attention,  is  insig- 
nificant, which  may  all  be  true;  yet  it  would 
seem  that  a  list  of  names  including  Hooft, 
Brederos,  Coster,  Starter,  Huygens,  Vos,  Van 
Effen,  Feith,  Tollens  and  Bogaers,  not  to 
mention  others,  should  not  be  passed  by 
with  indifference.  Some  of  us,  training  with 
the  elect,  have  found,  even  in  the  curious 
and  dry  pages  of  Jakob  Cats,  something- 
worth  attention. 

Joost  Van  der  Vondel  stands  out  as  a  dis- 
tinct master,  the  one  large  figure  in  Dutch 
literature.  It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that 
Milton  borrowed  from  him,  as  some  critics 
aver;  certainly  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
are  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
Milton's  master-piece  and  Vondel's  Lucifer. 
This  excellent  translation  will  give  the  gen- 
eral reader  an  equal  opportunity  with  the 
scholar  to  find  out  for  himself  just  how 
much,  if  any,  of  Milton's  glory  is  a  reflection 
from  the  great  Dutchman. 

Vondel  was  born  November  17th,  1587,  at 
Cologne,  and  began  his  literary  career  when 
about  twenty-five  years  old.  He  was  a  typi- 
cal Hollander,  slow  to  develop,  heavy  and 
thoughtful,  with  a  fine  patriotic  fervor  under 
his  appearance  of  sedentary  indifference. 
His  early  work  gave  no  great  promise  be- 
yond a  certain  cleverness  at  adapting  for- 
eign literature,  chiefly  French,  to  Dutch  un- 
derstanding, and  in  writing  biography.  He 
was  sixty-six  years  old  when  TjU&fer  was 
finished,  and  it  was  published  in  1654.    Up 

*  Vondel's  Lucifer  Translated  from  the  Dutch 
by  Leonard  Charles  Van  Noppen.  Illustrated  by  John 
Aarts.  New  York:  The  continental  Publishing  Co. 
$5  00. 


to   that   time   his   tame   had   been    steadily 
growing,  then  it  burst  out  like  a  flower. 

Like  many  another  genius,  Vondel  was  but 
a  poor  business   man,   and   soon   after   his 
crowning  literary  success  complete  financial 
ruin  came  upon  him.    When  past  seventy  he 
accepted  a  petty  clerkship  in  a  bank,  where 
he  worked  for  a  mere  pittance  and  continued 
his  poetical  composition  during  leisure  mo- 
ments.   When  at  eighty  the  city  of  Amster- 
dam gave  him  a  pension  he  was  still  busily 
writing,  and  his  mind  held  fast  to  the  skirts 
of   the   Muses  until   in   his    eighty-seventh 
year,  when  his  physicians  forbade  intellec- 
tual effort.    Not  even  Gladstone  can  be  said 
to  have  exceeded  him  in  length  of  active 
working  life.    Vondel  died  when  past  ninety- 
one,  leaving  an  enormous  body  of  produc- 
tions, good,  bad  and  indifferent,  with  four  or 
five  splendid  works  of  genius  among  them. 

Mr.  Van  Noppen  has  done  a  good  work  in 
translating  the  Lucifer,  which  he  has  reduced 
to  stately  and  sonorous  English  verse.  Von- 
del's style  doubtless  fails  to  pass  over,  but 
the  substance  of  his  great  tragedy  stands  in- 
tact here,  so  that  the  intelligent  reader  can- 
not fail  to  receive  a  strong  inmpression  of 
the  original  work.  Dr.  George  Kalff,  profes- 
sor of  Dutch  Literature  at  the  University  of 
Utrecht,  has  written  for  Mr.  Van  Noppen's 
book  a  prefatory  essay  on  "  Vondel  and  His 
Lucifer,"  and  Mr.  Van  Noppen's  two 
sketches,  "  Vondel,  His  Life  and  Times," 
and  "  The  Lucifer,  An  Interpretation,"  are 
full  of  entertainment  and  instruction. 

A  very  useful  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
group  of  "  Parallelisms  between  Vondel  and 
Milton,"  from  which  the  student  is  able  to 
run  quickly  over  the  whole  critical  field  sug- 
gested. The  "  Bibliography  of  Vondelian 
Literature  "  will  also  be  of  service.  We  have 
not  space  to  enter  into  a  critical  considera 
tion  of  the  Lucifer,  as  presented  in  Mr.  Van 
Noppen's  translation.  We  refer  the  reader 
to  a  very  interesting  sketch  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse  in  his  "  Northern  Studies,"  and  to  Mr. 
George  Edmundson's  "  Milton  and  Vondel." 
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The   biography   of   Vondel   by   Brondt    and 
that  by  Dr.  George  Kalff  are  excellent. 

The  sketch,  "  Vondel,  His  Life  and  Times," 
written  for  the  present  volume  by  Dr.  Kalff, 
is  a  growing  eulogy;  but  it  is  also  a  strong 
.'iiid  attractive  picture.  The  student  of  the 
world's  literature  will  be  enlightened  by  it. 
The  fifteen  drawings  from  which  the  book's 
illustrations  are  made  are  by  John  Aarts,  a 
first  prize  winner  at  the  Art  Exposition  of 
Dortrecht.  Professor  Carpenter's  "  Intro- 
duction "  is  notable  more  for  what  it  does 
not  tell  us  than  for  what  it  might  have  con- 
tained 


The   Santiago  Campaign,   1898.     By  Major- 
General     Joseph      Wheeler,     Commanding 
Fourth  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Late  Commander  of 
Cavalry   Division    in    Santiago    Campaign. 
(Lamson,  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York 
and  London.     $3.00.) 
This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  an  official  his- 
tory of  the  Santiago  campaign  we  nave  yet  had 
or  probably  shall  have.     Like  most  work  of  the 
kind  it  has  the  merits  and  demerits  of  official- 
ism.    It  begins  with  Tampa  Bay  and  ends  with 
Camp  Wikoff,  and  glows  with  enthusiasm  from 
beginning  to  end.     From  a  note  on  the  first  page 
we  infer  that  General  Wheeler  began  the  vol- 
ume some  time  after  the  fall  of  Santiago,  when, 
as  he  writes,   "  the   Spanish  army,   which   had 
fought  so  gallantly  in  the  defense  of  Santiago," 
was  "  now  disarmed  and  encamped  in  the  fields 
.     .     .     awaiting  the  arrival  of  ships  to  take 
them  to  Spain."     The  later  chapters  discuss  the 
administration    of    Camp    Wikoff,    at    Montauk 
Point,  and  must  have  been  given  to  the  press 
very  recently. 

The  history  proper  begins  with  General 
Wheeler's  appointment.  A  few  days  later  Gen- 
eral Shafter  was  "  placed  in  command."  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  was  pleased  with  him  from  the 
first,  and  writes : 

"  I  confess  that  when  I  met  this  officer  I  was 
struck  with  his  bearing  and  what  I  interpreted  as 
his  force  of  character.  His  head  and  face  are 
not  unlike  those  of  President  Cleveland,  and  I 
readily  saw  that  he  possessed  administrative  abil- 
ity, and  that  he  was  fitted  for  an  important  com- 
mand." 

The  landing  at  Daiquiri  is  described  briefly, 
with  no  critical  note  of  the  defects  and  failures 
of  transportation.  The  omission  to  ship  horses 
for  the  cavalry,  which  proved  afterward  so 
serious,  is  passed  over  in  these  light  terms : 

**  I  should  have  mentioned  that  in  order  to  take 
this  trip   it  was   necessary   for   us   to   leave   our 


horses  behind,  as  we  had  no  way  of  transporting 
them  to  Cuba.  This  made  it  necessary  to  leave 
a  squadron  of  every  regiment  [behind  In  Tampa] 
to  take  care  of  the  horses,  s<>  that  my  entire  divi- 
sion which  entered  into  the  expedition  was  as 
tabulated  on  the  opposite  page." 

The  six  regiments  of  his  command  in  this  way 
were  reduced  to  2,822  men  and  had  to  serve  as 
a  dismounted  force. 

The  engagement  at  Las  Guasimas  followed 
almost  at  once  after  the  debarkation,  and  is  well 
reported  by  General  Wheeler,  tho  not  with  the 
dry  humor  of  Shafter,  who  described  it  in  his 
official  report  from  the  enemy's  point  of  view 
thus :  "  Reports  from  Spanish  sources  from  San- 
tiago say  we  were  beaten,  but  persisted  in  fight- 
ing, and  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back."  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  makes  the  important  comment  on 
this  opening  action  that  "  the  volunteers  be- 
haved as  well  as  the  regulars,  although  their 
loss  was  somewhat  heavier." 

The  book  is  almost  entirely  free  from  military 
criticism,  and  strikingly  so  from  strictures  on 
the  official  management  of  the  war,  tho  the  regu- 
lars and  volunteers  are  compared  in  these  sen- 
sible terms   (p.  82)  : 

"  The  volunteers  deserve  great  credit  for  aban- 
doning, as  many  of  them  did,  high  positions  with 
large  salaries,  and  comfortable  and  in  many  cases 
luxurious  homes,  and  coming  to  the  front  to  serve 
their  country.  They  were  brave,  determined  and 
chivalrous  men,  but  the  truth  Impels  me  to  say 
that  in  effectiveness  in  battle  they  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  be  equal  to  trained  regular  soldiers. 
These  men  [the  regulars]  had  been  superbly 
drilled.  They  and  their  officers  had  been  trained 
to  estimate  distances  with  wonderful  accuracy, 
which  enabled  them  to  adjust  their  sights  ;  and 
having  been  drilled  as  marksmen  they  had  become 
experts  to  a  wonderful  degree.  Consequently, 
when  the  battle  commenced,  each  regular  moved 
forward  with  precision,  and  halted  on  his  knee  at 
every  favorable  opportunity.  They  were  told  by 
the  officers  the  distance  of  the  enemy,  and  every 
shot  from  them  was  from  an  expert  and  accurate 
marksman." 

There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect  in  the 
volume.  It  is  all  the  stronger  for  the  author's 
obvious  admiration  of  the  courage  and  spirit  of 
the  volunteers  and  disposition  to  do  them  full 
justice.  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  be  just  to 
the  regular  American  soldier?  The  only  dif- 
ference between  him  and  the  volunteer  is  that 
he  has  been  longer  in  service  and  that  he  has 
been  drilled  more  rigorously  and  learned  better 
the  soldier's  discipline,  self-control  and  way  of 
acting  in  combination  with  others. 

The  account  of  the  Spanish  troops  does  not 
differ  from  what  has  been  published  before,  and 
amounts  to  a  recognition  of  their  personal  valor 
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trammeled  by  official  and  governmental  neglect 
and  abuse,  which  left  them  unable  to  act.  The 
fortifications  and  defenses  at  Santiago,  for  ex- 
ample, were  of  a  character  which  should  have 
made  them  easily  defensible  by  the  troops  in 
occupation,  but  they  were  starved,  the  water 
supply  was  cut  off,  and  Spanish  mismanagement 
had  broken  their  spirit. 

The  country  as  our  troops  marched  through 
seemed  to  have  been  under  the  iron  heel  of  war. 
In  the  march  from  Siboney,  on  the  coast,  to 
Santiago  not  one  house  was  standing,  not  one 
acre  under  cultivation!  To  this  condition  had 
Spain  reduced  a  country  abounding  in  natural 
wealth.  In  Santiago  the  General  met  the 
Archbishop,  the  Civil  Governor,  the  judges  and 
other  public  functionaries.  But  he  writes  of 
them :  "  They  did  not  impress  me  at  all  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  American  omcial."  Perhaps 
this  sentence  has  some  allusion  to  the  notorious 
reception  of  the  officers  of  the  "  Vizcaya "  by 
the  Mayor  of  Greater  New  York. 

The  second  part  is  a  series  of  dispatches  giv- 
ing in  orderly  progression  a  complete  history 
of  the  war  from  the  official  side  and  the  official 
point  of  view. 

On  the  management  at  Gamp  Wikoff.  of 
which  he  was  in  command,  the  General  writes 
with  the  energy  of  enthusiastic  defense.  We 
do  not  care  to  open  this  discussion  here.  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  is  entitled  to  be  heard,  and  his 
eighteenth  chapter  is  the  one  of  all  others  in  this 
volume  which  cannot  and  will  not  be  skipped  by 
fair-minded  readers.  He  says,  among  other 
things  (p.  207)  : 

"  A  city  of  22,000  people  (the  actual  number 
which  landed  at  this  place  from  Cuba  being 
21,221),  half  of  them  invalids,  was  erected  in  three 
weeks  ;  and  medicines,  provisions,  transportation, 
sanitary  contrivances  and  all  else  necessary  to 
such  a  city  were  provided.  So  perfectly  was  this 
done  that  on  September  5th  Dr.  Sands,  the  eminent 
Chicago  physician,  stated  that  the  fever  patients  at 
the  camp  at  Montauk  Point  were  better  taken  care 
of,  both  medically  and  in  nursing,  than  in  any 
other  hospital  he  had  ever  seen  ;  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  convalescents  were  living  luxuriously." 

There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  for 
which  our  readers  must  go  to  the  book  itself. 

The  volume  is  not,  however,  without  indica- 
tions that  General  Whe  >r  might  "  a  tale  un- 
fold "  did  he  choose  to  d  so ;  as,  for  example, 
the  statement  (p.  204)  : 

"  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a 
body  of  men  so  ill-adapted  to  maintain  its  health 
in  the  tropical  and  malarious  climate  of  this  part 
of  Cuba  in  the  sickly  season." 
And  again  : 

"  To  make  matters  worse,  the  army  had  left  the 


ships  without  carrying  with  It  any  tents  ;  and  had 
slept  on  the  ground  for  more  than  three  weeks, 
With  no  protection  whatever  from  the  severe  dews 
of  night  and  the  alternations  of  the  heavy  rain 
and  the  torrid  sun  of  the  day." 

The  book  is  written  with  general  readers  in 
mind,  and  although  it  contains  plenty  of  mili- 
tary facts  and  details  they  are  such  as  will  in- 
terest the  civilian  and  the  soldier  equally.  The 
details  of  the  regiments,  and  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  in  battle,  are  given.  The  number  of 
the  sick  and  of  deaths  by  disease  are  omitted. 
Pages  120  and  121  contain  a  record  of  forty- 
six  naval  shots  fired  during  the  bombardment  of 
Santiago  by  the  navy,  July  11th,  and  the  effect 
of  each  shot.  These  effects  appear  to  have  been 
surprisingly  small.  Apparently  at  this  distance 
the  gunners  did  not  get  the  range. 

The  book  is  generously  provided  with  military 
maps. 


The  Epistles  of  Paul  in  Modern  English. 
A  Paraphrase.  By  George  Barker  Stevens, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Dwight  Professor  of  System- 
atic Theology  in  Yale  University.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25.) 

This  version  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  mod- 
ern English  is  essentially  a  return  to  the  old 
method  of  paraphrase.  It  is,  however,  a  return 
with  far  greater  resources  at  the  author's  com- 
mand and  a  far  more  general  agreement  among 
scholars  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  text. 
De  Wette's  translation  has  always  been  consid- 
ered as  good  as  a  commentary,  and  we  may  say 
the  same  of  Professor  Stevens's  rendering  into 
modern  English.  The  novelty  and  freshness  of 
the  form  will  very  considerably  aid  the  meaning. 
His  careful  avoidance  of  the  "  custom  conse- 
crated "  phrases  of  the  English  version  will  fre- 
quently release  the  mind  from  its  habits  of 
sequacious  blundering.  Professor  Stevens  has 
worked  his  exegetical  knowledge  into  the  para- 
phrase with  great  pains  and  sometimes  with 
great  ingenuity.  To  the  ordinary  run  of  Eng- 
lish students  the  version  will  be  as  good  as  a 
commentary  and  in  a  new  and  novel  form. 
The  Messages  of  the  Earlier  Proph- 
ets. Arranged  in  the  order  of  time,  analyzed 
and  freely  rendered  in  paraphrase.  By  Frank 
Knight  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  Woolsey  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature,  Yale;  and  Charles  Foster 
Kent,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  History  and 
Literature,  Brown  University.  (John  D.  Wat- 
tles &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  $1.00.)  This  is  a 
really  delightful  version  of  the  older  prophetic 
messages.  They  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  delivery,  as  closely  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained, in  free  paraphrase  but  with  the  strictest 
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adherence  to  the  thought  and  imagery  of  the 
original.  The  student  will  recover  from  (his 
version  many  a  lost  gem,  many  a  fine  thought 
and  many  a  point  more  or  less  obscure  in  the 
— The   Epistle  to  the 


common  versions. — 
Romans.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Practical. 
By  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler,  late  Rector  of  Honi- 
ton  and  Prebendary  of  Wells.  The  First  and 
Second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  With 
Notes  Critical  and  Practical.  By  the  same. 
(George  Bell  &  Sons.  Each  $1.50.)  We  have 
called  attention  in  a  recent  issue  to  the  repub- 
lication of  Sadler's  commentaries  and  of  their 
solid,  permanent  merit,  especially  for  English 
students  of  the  Bible.  The  first  edition  came 
out  in  1888  and  has  been  reprinted  twice  since, 
in  1890  and  1896.  The  present  edition,  as  we 
have  remarked  in  our  notice  of  the  previous  vol- 
ume, is  a  reissue  and,  as  we  assume,  does  not 
differ  in  text  from  the  two  editions  which  pre- 
ceded it.  The  work  is  done  on  conservative  and 
High  Church  lines,  but  with  a  very  distinct  eye 
to  the  practical  exposition  of  the  text.  The 
author  had  evidently  before  him  the  continual 
purpose  of  making  his  book  an  aid  to  faith. 
Possibly  he  cared  more  for  this  than  that  it 
should  be  distinctively  an  aid  to  scholarship. 
The  particular  merit  of  his  book  lies  in  a  simple, 
straightforward  exposition  of  the  text,  wherein 
will  be  found  much  comfort  to  the  ordinary  stu- 
dent, who  cares  less  to  know  all  that  may  have 
been  attributed  to  the  Apostle  than  to  draw 
some  one  plain  and  obvious  meaning  from  the 
text,  and  that  a  meaning  that  shall  have  some 

helpful  bearing  on  his  own  spiritual  life. 

The  Books  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Is- 
rael. A  Harmony  of  the  Books  of  Samuel, 
Kings  and  Chronicles  in  the  Text  of  the  Version 
of  1884.  By  William  Day  Crockett,  A.M.,  Pas- 
tor First  Presbyterian  Church,  Canton,  Pa. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Willis  Judson  Beecher, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary.  (Eaton  &  Mains.  $2.00.)  In  the 
common  sense  of  the  word  this  is  a  "  Harmony," 
tho  it  is  much  more  than  this,  and  much  that  is 
arranged  in  the  ordinary  parallel  columns  of  the 
"  Harmony  "  is,  as  the  author  remarks  in  his 
own  Preface,  "  not  harmonious — cannot  be 
made  harmonious."  In  fact,  they  are  brought 
together  sometimes  as  exhibiting  the  differences 
and  variations  that  lie  in  the  sacred  text.  The 
author's  point  is  not  to  study  the  philology,  the 
history  or  the  higher  criticism  of  these  books, 
but  to  give  the  student  an  effective  method  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  books  themselves, 
of  mastering  what  is  in  them,  and  reaching  that 
position  which,  by  the  way,  is  rarely  reached  in 
the  seminary,  of  knowing  what  these  books  really 


are  and  getting  into  ;i  position  to  hopin  critical 

study  on  them.  Mr.  Crockett'e  ambition,  how- 
ever, is  for  practical  result*.  We  judge  from  a 
remark  in  the  Preface  that  the  critical  theory  of 
the  compilation  and  re-editing  of  these  books  on 
the  basis  of  earlier  documents  does  not  in  the 
least  disturb  him.  This  problem  is,  however, 
not  at  all  to  his  purpose,  which  is  simply  to  il- 
lustrate the  books  in  question  by  the  compara- 
tive study  of  their  contents  and  their  presenta- 
tion as  far  as  possible  in  one  continuous  history. 
Our  examination  of  Mr.  Crockett's  Harmony 
leads  us  to  expect,  with  Professor  Beecher,  that 
"  it  will  have  wide  acceptance  and  usefulness." 


The  Principles  of  Protestantism.  An  Ex- 
amination of  the  Doctrinal  Differences  Be- 
tween the  Protestant  Churches  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  By  Rev.  J.  P.  Lilley, 
M.A.  (Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  75  cents.) 
This  volume  is  one  of  the  "  Handbooks  for 
Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students  "  edited  by 
Professor  Dods  and  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  a  companion  volume  to  fol- 
low Dr.  T.  M.  Lindsay's  on  the  Reformation. 
As  that  manual  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  brief 
exposition  of  the  historic  origin  of  Protestant- 
ism, the  present  one  is  designed  to  exhibit  the 
doctrines  which  characterized  the  Protestant 
Communion  as  they  gradually  took  shape  in  op- 
position to  those  of  Rome.  The  manual  is  not 
an  epitome  of  Christian  doctrine  as  held  in  the 
Protestant  Churches,  but  of  the  distinctive  and 
characteristic  development  of  doctrine  in  the 
two  Communions  as  compared  with  each  other. 
Its  merit  lies  in  this  comparative  exposition  of 
the  two  systems  in  contrast  as  well  as  in  com- 
parison. The  author's  aim  is  not  polemical. 
His  book  is  not  an  assault  on  Rome.  It  does 
not  deal  in  the  stock  arguments  of  the  anti- 
Papal  controversy.  It  compares  and  contrasts 
the  doctrinal  symbols  and  teaching  of  the  two 
communions.  The  work  is  done  broadly,  intel- 
ligently and  with  that  spirit  of  fairness  and 
candor  without  which,  as  the  author  well  un- 
derstands, his  book  would  have  no  value  at  all. 
We  commend  the  book  as  excellent  in  all  re- 
spects and   supplying   a    much   needed   book   to 

our  list  of  manuals. Elijah  and  Elisha, 

Prophets  of  Israel.  -y  the  Rev.  Ronald  G. 
Macintyre,  B.D.,  Ma  oelltown.  (Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  20  cents  net.)  This 
aid  to  Bible  study  belongs  in  the  series  of 
"  Bible  Class  Primers "  edited  by  Professor 
Salmond,  of  Aberdeen,  and  has  the  merits  of  the 
series  which  have  been  frequently  noticed  in  our 
columns.     We  can  imagine  nothing  of  the  kind 
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better  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  Bible  student 
or  a  Bible  class  for  the  study  of  these  two  great 

prophets  of  Israel. The  Divine  Drama. 

The  Manifestations  of  God  in  the  Universe.  By 
Granville  Ross  Pike.  (The  Macrnillan  Com- 
pany. $1.50.)  This  volume  is  a  devout  at- 
tempt to  save  the  spiritual  realities  of  religious 
faith  by  a  rearrangement  of  their  relations  and 
of  the  point  of  view.  Mr.  Ross  bases  himself 
on  the  doctrine  of  development  and  the  history 
of  the  world  as  a  progressive  manifestation  of 
God,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  immanence  on  the  other.  He  traces  the 
development  as  a  progressive  manifestation  of 
God  to  the  great  consummation  when  man's 
end  and  ideal  is  reached  in  God. 


price,  $1.00,  entitles  the  subscriber  to  a  copy  of 
all  later  legislation  on  the  subject  for  three 
years. 


Civil  Church  Law.  Edited  by  George  James 
Bayles,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Civil  As- 
pects of  Ecclesiastical  Organization,  Colum- 
bia University.  New  Jersey.  (Ill  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York.  Copyright.  $1.00  by 
mail.) 
This  monograph  is  the  first  which  has  come 
to  our  notice  in  a  series  of  brief  classified  digests 
of  the  civil  law  as  applying  to  the  several  States 
in  the  Union.  They  are  to  be  published  in  suc- 
cession and  can  be  obtained  by  application  to 
the  author  by  mail,  as  noted  above.  The  pres- 
ent number  of  this  digest  relates  to  the  civil  law 
as  developed  in  New  Jersey.  It  presents  the 
subject  in  a  systematic,  thorough  and  very 
usable  way.  The  digest  opens  with  a  systematic 
statement  of  the  general  legislation  on  such 
topics  as  The  Constitutional  Guaranties,  The 
Civil  Aspects  of  Religious  Societies,  Church 
Property,  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts,  The 
General  Provisions  for  Incorporation  and  Regu- 
lation, and  the  Specified  Powers  of  Corpora- 
tions. All  sorts  of  practical  questions  are  cov- 
ered by  these  topics,  and  the  digest  will  be  found 
to  illuminate  a  great  many  points  which  perplex 
the  officers  and  managers  of  churches,  such,  for 
example,  as  how  to  correct  an  erroneous  title  in 
a  deed ;  how  much  property  a  church  may  hold 
without  taxation  ;  how  far  a  church  manse  or 
rectory  is  free  from  taxation ;  what  the  law  as 
to  societies  or  fraternities  of  clergymen  is,  and 
in  what  respects  the  general  powers  of  corpora- 
tions apply  to  religious  bodies,  with  numberless 
others  of  which  these  are  only  samples.  The 
second  part  of  the  digest  is  intended  to  develop 
the  special  provisions  of  the  law  which  apply  to 
the  individual  churches  and  religious  societies, 
such  as  the  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Methodist 
and  other  denominations.  The  digest  ends  with 
a    list    of    important    cases.     The    subscription 


Hay  Fever  and  Its  Successful  Treatment. 
By  W.  C.  Hollopeter,  A.M.,  M.D.  (Phila- 
delphia; P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.) 

The  gentleman  who  writes  this  book  is  physi- 
cian and  clinical  professor  in  so  many  estab- 
lished hospitals,  besides  being  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Medicine,  as  to  give  as- 
surance of  experience  and  ability,  and  claims  to 
have  given  "  complete  relief  to  over  two  hun- 
dred patients  in  his  private  practice"  by  a 
simple  method  of  treatment,  and  that  without 
sending  them  on  long  sea  voyages  or  to  Beth- 
lehem, N.  H.,  or  Denver. 

He  has  exhaustively  examined  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  which  dates  from  1565  to  1898, 
including  242  books,  and  he  sums  up  the  cause 
in  the  one  word  "  plant-pollen,"  but  cites  other 
possible  factors ;  but  he  by  no  means  confines 
pernicious  action  to  one  plant,  but  believes  that 
ragweed  and  golden-rod  and  roses  and  many 
others  may  produce  the  disorder,  and  that  some 
persons  are  more  susceptible  to  one  kind  and 
some  another. 

He  gives  careful  and  explicit  directions  for 
the  use  of  his  prescription,  which  ought  to  be 
a  "  rational  "  antidote,  to  the  pollen,  and  which 
if  carefully  followed  we  do  not  doubt  would  be 
of  immense  benefit  to  multitudes. 

He  also  teaches  what  should  be  the  systemic 
and  hygienic  treatment,  and  these  directions,  if 
carefully  followed,  ought  to  bring  relief  to  the 
majority  of  hay  fever  sufferers. 


Advice  for  Seekers.  By  Charles  H.  Spur- 
geon.  (The  Union  Press,  Philadelphia,  1122 
Chestnut  Street.  50  cents.)  Shows  Spurgeon 
at  his  best.  Few  men  have  ever  been  endowed 
as  he  was  in  the  divine  art  of  ministering  to 
the  soul  and  leading  men  to  the  Savior.  The 
fourteen  short  chapters  of  this  little  book  are 
nothing  more  than  so  much  aid  to  perplexed, 
baffled  or  reluctant  souls  in  coming  to  Jesus. 
The  believer  who  is  seeking  more  grace  as  well 
as  the  Christian  worker  who  is  guiding  or  help- 
ing others  will  find  the  little  book  a  great  and 

real    aid. Glimpses    of    God    and    Other 

Sermons.  By  B.  Gwernydd  Newton,  Pastor 
Franklin  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  (Published  by  the  Church.  $1.25.) 
This  is  a  collection  of  brilliant  and  otherwise 
unusual  sermons.  They  move  in  a  line  of  con- 
tinuous thought.  The  sermon  that  follows 
carries  on  the  point  made  in  the  one  that  pre- 
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cedes.  We  do  not  often  road  a  better  sermon 
than  that  on  "  The  Three  Crosses,"  with  its 
Impressive  opening. 

"  The  three  crosses  of  Calvary  represent  the 
three  crosses  of  humanity.  On  one  of  these  three 
crosses  every  man  Is  crucified.  The  first  Is  the 
<:ro8S  of  selfishness,  the  second  the  cross  of  self- 
surrender,  and  the  third  the  cross  of  self-sacrifice. 
The  first  Is  the  sinner's  cross,  the  second  the 
saint's,  and  the  third  the  Savior's.  The  sufferer 
on  the  first  died  losing  life,  the  sufferer  on  the 
second  died  receiving  life,  and  the  sufferer  on  the 
third  died  giving  life.  The  first  was  dead  In  sin, 
the  second  was  dead  to  sin,  and  the  third  was  the 
death  of  sin." 

This  might  be  improved  as  to  rhetorical  accu- 
racy, but  it  is  brilliant  and  impressive.  The 
proceeds  of  the  volume  are  generously  devoted 
by  the  pastor  to  the  extinction  of  the  debt  on 

his    church. Doctrines    of    Christ,    or 

The  Teachings  of  Jesus.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Conner, 
8.T.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  W.  8. 
Scarborough,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  (Printing  Depart- 
ment of  Shorter  University,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
$1.00.)  This  volume  lacks  definiteness  and 
thoroughness,  and  deals  too  much  in  general 
phrases.  It  contains  no  definition  of  the  divine 
existence  in  unity  or  trinity ;  nothing  definite 
as  to  sin,  redemption,  the  atonement,  new 
birth,    or   even    any    distinct   definition    of    the 

doctrine    of    Holy    Scriptures. Outlines 

or  New  Testament  History.  By  Rev.  Francis 
E.  Oigot,  S.8.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  in 
St.  John's  Seminary,  Boston,  Mass.  (Benziger 
Brothers.  $1.50.)  This  is  a  companion  vol- 
ume to  the  "  Outlines  of  Jewish  History,"  by 
the  same  author.  Though  it  comes  from  the 
pen  of  a  Roman  Catholic  author  there  is  little 
in  it  beyond  the  imprimatur  of  the  Archbishop 
of  New  York  and  the  certificate  of  the  Censor 
Deputatus  to  indicate  this  fact.  Tradition 
plays,  of  course,  a  more  important  part  than  is 
assigned  to  it  by  Protestant  historians,  as  for 
example  in  speaking  of  the  angel  Gabriel's 
annunciation  we  read : 

"  The  precise  place  where  he  visited  her  is  not 
indicated  in  the  Gospel ;  but  the  Latin  tradition, 
which  affirms  that  he  found  Mary  in  a  grotto  over 
which  stood  the  house  which  was  ultimately  car- 
ried by  angels  into  Italy,  agrees  with  the  expres- 
sion used  by  the  inspired  record  :  '  The  angel  being 
come  in.'  " 

Of  course  we  expect  Peter's  Primacy  to  be 
put  forward  and  his  relation  to  the  Church  at 
Rome  emphasized.     We  note  also  the  author's 


prejudice  for  the  celibate  life  as  cropping  out  in 
his  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the 
"brothers"  and  "sisters"  of  our  Lord  named 
in  the  gospels  were  full  brothers  and  sisters. 
Still,  the  tone  of  the  book  is  gentle  and  Chris- 
tian. The  author  keeps  within  the  limits  of  his 
rights,  while  the  simplicity  of  his  faith,  com- 
bined with  his  scholarly  erudition  and  attractive 
style,  have  enabled  him  to  produce  an  Outline  of 
New  Testament  History  which  carries  with  it 
the  serious   religious   impression   of  the   divine 

history. The  Gentleness  of  Jesus.     By 

Mark  Ouy  Pearse.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
75  cents.)  We  read  these  sermons  and,  as  we 
read,  wish  we  had  heard  them.  They  are  full 
of  sweet  notes  and  fine  thoughts  and  all  ex- 
pressed in  gracious,  dignified  words  that  work 
a  fine  persuasion  on  the  reader's  heart.  The 
author  describes  himself  in  one  of  his  sermons : 

"  Listen  to  the  exquisite  words  of  Isaiah :  *  The 
Lord  God  hath  given  me  the  tongue  of  the  learned.' 
What  for?  To  argue  with  the  wise,  to  convince 
the  philosophers,  to  utter  words  of  eloquence? 
No  !  '  That  I  should  know  how  to  speak  a  word 
in  season  to  him  that  is  weary.'  " 

Mountain  Tops  with  Jesus  :  Calls  to 


a  Higher  Life.  By  the  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuy- 
ler,  D.D.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  25  cents.) 
This  is  the  latest  addition  to  "  The  Quiet  Hour 
Series,"  and,  like  all  the  other  little  volumes 
which  compose  it  suggests  that  the  name  does 
not  imply  a  lullaby  but  the  call  of  a  bugle.  It 
is  at  all  events  a  ringing  and  a  rousing  book 
into  which  Dr.  Cuyler  has  thrown  himself  with 

all  his  heart. The  Unexpected  Christ. 

A  Series  of  Evangelistic  Sermons.  By  Rev. 
Louis  A.  Banks,  D.D.  (Wilbur  B.  Ketcham. 
$1.50.)  A  series  of  evangelistic  sermons  in 
Dr.  Banks's  well-known  style,  enlivened  by 
sprightly  illustrations  and  anecdotes  and  which 
come  straight  home  to  the  hearer  with  force, 

pathos  and  direct  simplicity. Thomas  Y. 

Crowell  &  Co.  are  publishing  a  series  of  very 
attractive  booklets  on  subjects  of  a  practical 
and  mainly  religious  character,  which  deserve 
to  be  read.  Among  them  we  name  Luxury 
and  Sacrifice.  By  Charles  F.Dole  (35  cents)  ; 
What  a  Carpenter  Did  with  His  Bible,  an 
Address  by  John  Franklin  Genung,  Professor  of 
Rhetoric,  Amherst  College  (35  cents)  ;  The 
Best  Life,  an  Address  by  President  Thwing 
(35  cents)  ;  The  Study  of  English  Litera- 
ture, an  Address  to  Young  Men  and  Women, 
by  William  Henry  Hudson,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  Stanford  University  (35 
cents ) . Of  the  same  general  character  is  a 
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series  published  by  the  United  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  (Boston  and  Chicago.  25  cents 
per  number.)  The  Indwelling  God,  by 
Charles  Albert  Dickinson,  D.D.j  Well  Built, 
o  iSeries  of  Plain,  Pungent  Talks  by  Dr.  Cuyler, 
with  an  excellent  portrait;  Little  Sermilns 
for  One,  by  Amos  R.  Wells,  Managing  Editor 
of  the  "  Christian  Endeavor  World;  "  Citizens 
in  Training,  a  Manual  of  Christian  Citizen- 
ship,  by  the  same  author,  a  capital  young  man's 
guide;  Answered:  Remarkable  instances  of 
Answered  Prayer,  by  several  contributors,  and 
A  Fence  of  Trust,  by  May  F.  Butts,  a  collec- 
tion of  sweetly  musical  and  pathetic  religious 
poems  which  speak  to  the  reader's  heart  as  well 

as  to  his  ear. From  the  Fleming  H.  lievell 

Company  we  have  several  volumes  of  the  same 
class  and  well  worth  mention  here.  First 
among  them  is  a  striking  booklet,  The  Dream 
*  of  Youth.  By  Hugh  Black,  M.A.,  Pastor  of 
Free  St.  George's,  Edinburgh  (30  cents).  We 
name  also  Saint  Paul,  an  Autobiography, 
transcribed  by  the  Deaconess,  a  Servant  of  the 
Church  (25  cents)  ;  Faith  Building,  by  Wil- 
liam P.  Merrill  (25  cents),  and  Agatha's  Un- 
known Way,  by  "  Pansy. 'b 

Harper's  Round  Table  for  1898  has  now 
completed  its  nineteenth  year.  The  bound  vol- 
ume for  1898  is  the  first  in  its  new  monthly 
form.  In  addition  to  the  vast  treasury  of  short 
stories,  articles  on  travel,  exploration,  descrip- 
tion and  sport  of  every  kind,  it  contains  three 
notable  stories :  Watson's  "  Adventures,"  illus- 
trated by  Keller ;  Albert  Lee's  "  Four  for  a 
Fortune,"  illustrated  by  Yohn,  and  Kirk  Mun- 
roe's  "  Copper  Princess,"  illustrated  by  W.  A. 
Rogers.  Other  well-known  writers  in  the 
Round  Table  are  H.  M.  Stanley,  Edwin  Lord 
Weeks  and  Poultney  Bigelow.  The  illustrations 
are  uoundless  in  variety  and  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  merit.     ($2.50  per  volume.) 

George  Muller,  the  Modern  Apostle  of 
Faith.  By  Frederick  G.  Warne.  (Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  75  cents.)  This  memorial 
volume  was  published  two  days  after  the  sub- 
ject of  it  was  committed  to  his  final  resting 
place  on  earth.  He  died  in  his  ninety-third 
year,  after  more  than  seventy  years  of  devoted 
service  as  an  apostle  of  faith.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  famous  Orphan  Houses  on  Ash- 
ley Down,  Bristol,  England,  and  their  support 
and  growth  by  the  use  of  no  other  apparent 
agency  than  that  of  prayer  and  faith  has  been 
one  of  the  providential  miracles  of  the  age.  Mr. 
Miiller's  methods,  principles  and  spirit  have 
resulted  in  the  five  Orphan  Houses  which  now 
stand  fully  equipped  and  in  beneficent  operation 


on  Ashley  Down.  The  last  record  he  made  of  his 
stewardship  was  of  the  years  since  March  5th, 
1834,  the  total  amount  of  money  received,  by 
prayer  and  i'uith,  for  the  various  objects  of  the 
institution  amounted  to  £1,424,040  0s.  9%<L  Mr. 
YYarne's  volume  gives  the  history  of  a  good  deal 
of  this  money,  where  it  came  from  and  how  it 
came.  It  is  a  wonderful  record,  full  of  thrilling 
incident  and  marvelous  providences. 

The    Ladies'    Home   Journal    Household 
Library  has  been  noticed  before  in  The  Inde- 
pendent.    Among  its  latest  issues  we  mark  a 
series  of  charming  little  volumes  on  household 
matters,  beginning  with  the  house  itself — Model 
Houses  for  Little  Money.     By   William  L. 
Price,  with  an  additional  chapter  on  Doors  and 
Windows  by  Frank  8.  Guild.     The  strong  point 
in  this  little  book  is  that  it  gives  help  where 
needed  to  builders  of  small  means,  and  shows 
them  how  to  lay  out  their  money  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage.    A  strong  point  in  its  favor  is  that 
during  one  year  over  500  houses  were  built  on 
the  plans  laid  down  in  it.     The  next  volume  in 
the  series  takes  up  the  interior  of  the  house — 
Inside  of  One  Hundred  Homes.     By  William 
Martin  Johnson,  who  offers  aid  on  the  same  gen- 
eral lines  and  affords  a  very  convincing  demon- 
stration of  the  proposition  that  elegance,  con- 
venience and  comfort  do  not  of  necessity  im- 
pose large  outlays  of  money.     The  next  number 
in  the  series  comes  yet  nearer  to  the  life  of 
the  home  and  is  a  vivacious  and  useful  little 
handbook  on  Home  Games  and  Parties.     By 
various  authors  and  here  edited  by  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton Mott,  with  a  Chapter  on  Light  Refresh- 
ments  for  Evening   Company,   by   Mrs.   8.   T. 
Rorer.     The  fourth  volume  in  the  series  turns 
from  play  to  work  and  discusses  the  very  prac- 
tical and  important  topic,  The  Business  Girl 
in  Every  Phase  of  Her  Life.     By  Ruth  Ash- 
more,  of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  "  The  Ladies* 
Home  Journal  " — a  very  helpful,  all-around  vol- 
ume which  applies  to  the  "  business  girl "  in  the 
office,  the  home,  as  to  her  evenings,  amusements, 
dress,   in  social  life,  in  her  religious  life,   and 
her  reading. 

The  Bibliotaph  and  Other  People.  By 
Leon  H.  Vincent.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  $1.50.)  These  essays  rise  to  the  level 
of  good  literature.  They  are  just  bookish 
enough  to  give  a  smack  of  scholarly  lamp-light 
work,  and  they  cover  a  list  of  subjects  sufficient- 
ly attractive  to  invite  friendly  attention.  Mr. 
Vincent  gives  curious  and  leisurely  examination 
to  the  odds  and  ends  of  what  he  deals  with.  As 
a  critic  he  is  sympathetic  rather  than  judicial. 
His  paper  on  Thomas  Hardy  shows  warm  ap- 
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preciation  not  far  removed  from  hero-worship. 
The  oilier  papers  most  notahle  in  the  hook  are 
"  An  Elizabethan  Novelist,"  "  Stevenson,  the 
Vagabond  and  the  Philosopher,"  and  u  Concern- 
ing a  Red  Waistcoat,"  the  last  a  study  of  Gau- 
tier.  Mr.  Vincent  is  always  pleasant  and 
writes  with  an  eye  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  liter- 
ary task.     We  give  his  book  cordial  welcome. 

Loom  and  Spindle.  By  Harriett  H.  Robin- 
son. (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  The  sub-title  of  this  little  book,  "  Life 
Among  the  Early  Mill  Girls,  with  a  Sketch  of 
'  The  Lowell  Offering '  and  Some  of  Its  Con- 
tributors," is  fairly  descriptive  of  its  scope  and 
object.  In  the  first  chapter  is  a  sketch  of  Low- 
ell sixty  years  ago,  giving  the  beginnings  of  the 
great  manufactories  and  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding them  then.  From  this  foundation 
grows  up  a  sketchy  and  thoroughly  interesting 
history  of  life  in  the  factories,  including  per- 
sonal pictures  and  biographical  studies  of  some 
of  the  principal  writers  for  "  The  Lowell  Offer- 
ing." Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  has  written  an 
appreciative  introduction.  The  book  is  deeply 
entertaining  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word ;  it 
presents  a  phase  of  our  civilization  and  growth 
which  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  recognized 
by  the  historians. 

The  Story  of  a  Pumpkin  Pie.  Told  in 
Verses  by  William  E.  Barton  and  in  Pictures  by 
A.  M.  Willard.  (The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 
75  cents.)  This  story  is  not  equal  to  Joel  Bar- 
low's glorification  of  "  Hasty  Pudding,"  and  the 
verse  is  not  wholly  free  from  the  grind  of  the 
machinery.  But  it  tells  a  good  story  in  a  simple 
way  which  rhymes  well  with  the  theme.  The 
illustrations  are  perhaps  rather  better  than  the 
verse,  and  both  together  make  a  pleasing  and 
amusing  impression. 

The  Well-Bred  Girl  in  Society.  By  Mrs. 
Burton  Harrison.  (Doubleday  &  McClure  Co., 
New  York.  50  cents.)  This  is  a  reprint  from 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  which  has  published 
it  among  the  volumes  of  their  "  Girls'  Library." 
It  is  both  sensible,  readable  and  published  with 
a  very  serious  purpose.  We  fina  it  healthy  in 
tone  and  believe  that  it  is  a  book  which  will  be 
read  and  do  good. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

"The  Christmas  Book  Shelf"  is  the 
Christmas  Number  of  the  Publishers'  Weekly, 
and  contains,  besides  announcements  and  illus- 
trations, an  alphabetical  index  of  new  books. 

....Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  recently  com- 
pleted an  important  revision  of  his  "  Biology," 


and  the  first  volume  of  the  new  edition,  which 
is  much  enlarged,  will  be  published  immediately 
by  1).  Appleton  &  Co. 

....  Messrs.  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.  issue  "  The 
Divine  Force  in  the  Life  of  the  World,"  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.D.  This  book  is 
not  a  collection  of  sermons,  but  is  based  upon  a 
series  of  Lowell  Institute  Lectures. 

...  .Of  the  first  printed  edition  of  the  Bible, 
known  as  the  "  Gutenberg  Bible,"  and  the  first 
important  issue  from  types,  twenty-five  copies 
are  known  to  exist,  and  one  of  these  was  sold 
the  other  day  in  London  for  $14,750. 

...  .In  his  tour  to  Manila  and  the  Philippines 
last  summer  Mr.  Murat  Halstead  had  steadily 
in  view  the  writing  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Philip- 
pines," which  has  since  been  published  by  the 
Dominion  Company,  of  Chicago,  and  makes  a 
volume  of  four  hundred  pages,  with  many  illus- 
trations. 

....Harper  &  Brothers  have  just  issued  an 
attractive  catalogue  and  price-list  of  "  Books  for 
the  Young."  Following  the  plan  of  grouping 
books  under  variou*  topics  in  their  catalogues, 
the  Macmillan  Company  publish  in  "  Section 
IV  "  a  list  of  their  books  on  Economics,  Logic, 
Psychology,  Politics,  etc. 

....  Literature  has  heretofore  published  no 
illustrations  with  articles,  but  the  issue  of  Nov. 
23  contains  a  four-page  notice  of  the  recent  ex- 
hibition of  Book-Plates  at  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  with  many  reproductions  of 
notable  book-plates.  This  article  will  no  doubt 
be  sought  after  by  all  who  gather  or  preserve 
book-plates. 

....  A  new  publishing  house,  under  the  name 
of  Brown  &  Co.,  has  been  organized  in  Boston, 
and  one  of  the  holiday  books  announced  by  this 
house  relates  to  the  haunts  of  the  poet  Whittier 
and  to  various  spots  referred  to  in  his  poems. 
Over  one  hundred  photographs,  either  taken  or 
selected  by  Miss  Anna  M.  Lucy,  are  accom- 
panied by  appropriate  quotations. 

. . .  .Rev.  W.  E.  Barton,  of  Boston,  desires  to 
secure  and  preserve  the  words  and  music  of 
unpublished  plantation  hymns  and  hymns  of 
the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Teachers  in 
Southern  schools  and  others  who  are  able  to  do 
so  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding  such  songs 
to  him.  Where  possible,  the  music,  as  well  as 
the  words,  is  desired. 

....  Messrs.  Grenf  ell  and  Hunt  have  returned 
for  the  winter  to  Egypt,  but  in  the  summer  of 
1899    they  hope  to  issue  the  second  volume  of 
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the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  to  include  many  new- 
classical  fragments.  Parts  of  a  tragedy  on 
Niobe,  early  scholia  on  the  twenty-first  book  of 
the  Iliad,  and  a  portion  of  Menander's  "  IVri- 
keiromene  "  are  promised  among  the  rest. 

....  Few  people  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
heavy  expenses  to  which  the  great  magazines 
are  put  when  they  attempt  the  elaborate  illus- 
tration of  an  important  serial.  The  drawings, 
for  example,  for  Henry  Cabot's  Lodge's  "  Story 
of  the  Revolution,"  all  of  which  appear  as  illus- 
trations in  the  two-volume  edition  of  the  work 
just  published,  required  the  exclusive  services 
for  many  months  of  some  of  the  best  artists  in 
the  country,  and  were  made  at  a  total  cost  to 
Scribner's  Magazine  of  about  $12,000. 

....  In  1863  Carlyle  went  to  hear  Charles 
Dickens  read  from  his  works.  In  a  letter  he 
wrote  thus  of  his  impressions : 

"  I  had  to  go  yesterday  to  Dickens'  Reading 
8  p.m.j  Hanover  Rooms,  to  the  complete  upsetting 
of  my  evening  habitudes  and  spiritual  composure. 
Dickens  does  do  it  capitally,  such  as  it  is ;  acts 
better  than  any  Macready  in  the  world  ;  a  whole 
tragic,  comic,  heroic  theatre  visible,  performing 
under  one  hat,  and  keeping  us  laughing — in  a 
sorry  way,  some  of  us  thought — the  whole  night. 
He  is  a  good  creature,  too,  and  makes  fifty  or 
sixty  pounds  by  each  of  the  readings." 
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THE    LIGHT     OF   DIVINE   FAITH. 

Probably  there  is  not  a  sharp  and  rigid 
line  where  pessimism  abuts  against  optim- 
ism; perhaps  there  is  no  marginal  contact, 
but  rather  an  intermediate,  somewhat  shift- 
ing area  affected  in  its  extent  by  forces  both 
natural  and  artificial.  We  are  apt  to  make 
up  the  account  of  life  under  great  stress  of 
feeling  in  the  headlong  haste  enforced  by  an 
imperious  moment.  Success  wipes  out  or  ob- 
scures the  significance  of  a  column  of  fail- 
ures; disaster  extracts  the  value  from  all 
the  fair  credits  entered  in  time  of  prosperity 
when  fortune  aided  the  right  side  of  the  ledg- 
er. Health  does  not  take  disease  into  its 
reckonings,  nor  does  the  invalid  appreciate 
the  argument  which  would  set  forth  how  a 
year  of  splendid  physical  force  offsets  a  dec- 
ade of  suffering,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  good  state  is  to  follow  the  bad  instead  of 
being  remembered  in  the  midst  of  hopeless- 
ness. 

We  are  both  human  and  divine.  We  feel 
our  humanity  in  this  life  far  more  than  we 
realize  our  connection  with  the  higher  and 
apparently  more  mysterious  influence.  If 
we  neglect  the  divine  connection  and  give 
ourselves  over  wholly  to  the  human,  if  mere 
physical  ills  and  delights  are  to  be  the  only 
factors  in  our  problem,  we  may  certainly 
count  upon  nothing  but  a  triumph  of  pessim- 
ism. For  physical  life  is  in  the  end  a  fail- 
ure. No  matter  how  bravely  the  body  fights, 
the  years  inevitably  overcome  it,  bow  it, 
break  it,  destroy  it. 

But  if  we  pursue  the  higher  joy,  the  recog- 
nition of  eternity,  divinity,  love,  lying  be- 
yond all  physical  influences  and  drawing 
ever  toward  the  consummation  of  that  di- 
vine longing  within  us— then  even  though 
death  be  an  eternal  sleep  our  end  must  be 
peaceful  as  our  life  has  been  optimistic. 
The  pagans  of  old  had  little  or  no  faith  in  a 
future  state,  much  as  they  said  about  it,  and 
the  specter  of  death  haunted  them  unceas- 
ingly. In  a  physical  way  they  ate,  drank 
and  were  tumultuously  merry  for  a  little  sea- 
son.    But  of  true  happiness    not  even  the 


most  joyous  Greek  poets  have  left  us  a  visi- 
ble trace. 

The  comfort  pessimism  can  offer  is  nega- 
tive, selfish,  grimly  evil.  To  accept  it  one 
must  acknowledge  the  futility  of  good  deeds 
and  the  inevitable  consummation  of  supreme 
evil.  But  between  accepting  pessimism  on 
one  hand  and  optimism  on  the  other  lies  the 
open  playground  of  the  heedless  world 
whose  crowds  of  pleasure-seekers  think 
only  of  self,  even  when  indulging  in  con- 
ventional self-denials  and  perfunctory  chari- 
ties. 

And  yet  a  good  deed  unselfishly  done  is 
the  only  source  of  genuine  happiness  purely 
of  this  world.  It  is  the  one  unfailing  test  by 
which  the  trace  of  divine  love  connecting  hu- 
manity with  God  is  discoverable.  Good 
deeds  done  solely  for  the  benefit  of  others 
are  said  to  be  registered  in  heaven;  but  if 
they  are  not  so  registered,  if  they  affect  only 
this  little  world-life,  still  their  reaction  upon 
the  doer  is  the  sweetest  thrill  that  a  human 
heart  can  receive  from  its  own  intrinsic 
sources. 

At  last,  however,  true  optimism  must  rest 
upon  a  calm,  unshakable  faith  in  eternal 
life  and  in  the  unlimited  goodness  of  Him 
who  gives  it.  Short  of  such  faith  there  is 
no  escaping  hopeless  pessimism  at  the  last 
when  worldly  sources  fail  one  by  one  and 
even  good  deeds  unselfishly  done  become  im- 
possible. Blessed  is  the  human  being  who 
walks  in  the  light  of  divine  faith  and  does 
good  with  all  his  might  while  his  might 
lasts. 


THE  ARGUMENT  FROM  INCOM- 
PETENCE. 
We  are  glad  to  publish  this  week  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke's  able  and  finely  rhetorical 
Thanksgiving  sermon.  We  are  glad  to  have 
our  readers  see  the  most  that  can  be  said  on 
what  we  are  convinced  is  the  wrong  side  of 
this  question  of  national  enlargement;  and 
we  will  not  deny  that  we  are  glad  that  the 
best  that  can  be  said  is  so  inadequate  to  its 
contention. 
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When  Dr.  Van  Dyke  accepts  the  annexa- 
tion of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  he  really 
yields  his  whole  case.  After  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  more  or  less.  All  he  can  say 
further  is  that  the  Philippines  would  involve 
us  in  the  danger  of  conflict  with  European 
States.  But  that  we  have  had  ever  since 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  added— and  a  tre- 
mendous addition— to  Washington's  Farewell 
Address.  That  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a 
challenge  of  all  the  European  States.  We 
have  not  yet  forgotten  the  threat  of  war 
with  Great  Britain  which  that  Doctrine 
brought  us  when  we  applied  it  to  the  case 
of  Venezuela  only  the  other  day.  We  shall 
annex  the  Philippines  by  the  same  kind  of 
force  as  we  annex  Porto  Rico;  and  one  is 
just  as  glad  to  be  delivered  from  Spain  as 
the  other,  and  for  aught  we  yet  know  both 
will  be  equally  glad  to  be  put  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  flag. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  amazingly  overrates  the 
comparative  gravity  of  this  crisis.  He  actu- 
ally declares  that  "  the  question  that  comes 
upon  us  to-day  is  vaster,  more  pressing,  more 
fraught  with  incalculable  consequences " 
than  the  urgent  and  weighty  question  set- 
tled in  our  Civil  war,  whether  the  Republic 
should  continue  to  exist  "  half  slave,  half 
free,"  and  which,  he  well  says,  was  decided, 
that  "  Slavery  must  die  that  the  Republic 
might  live."  How  can  a  man  with  any  his- 
torical sense  call  the  latter  the  less  impor- 
tant of  the  two  questions?  The  Republic  a 
slave  republic  was  not  fit  to  be  an  example 
to  the  nations,  not  fit  to  continue.  No  ques- 
tion so  great  as  that  then  decided  can  ever 
come  before  us  again.  Now  freedom  for  all 
is  our  watchword.  Such  freedom  we  have 
been  allowed  to  promise  for  the  Philippines, 
and  we  shall  give  them  local  self-govern- 
ment, as  we  do  to  all  our  territory. 

Somehow  the  opponents  of  the  extension 
of  American  liberty  and  government  con- 
jure up  some  terrible  specter  and  shudder 
when  they  lift  the  lid  which  lets  loose  their 
jack-in-the-box.  What  frightens  them  is 
"  the  entanglement  of  the  Western  Repub- 
lic in  the  rivalries  of  European  kingdoms," 
and  they  imagine  we  are  selling  some  Amer- 
ican birthright— it  is  not  clear  what,  for  "  a 
mess  of  pottage  in  the  Philippines."  Grant 
the  possibility  of  such  entanglement,   is  it 


certainly  such  a  bad  thing?    Epgland  man- 
ages fairly  well  to  keep  the  peace  with  Eu- 
rope, her  policy  being  not  to  be  entaagled 
with  alliances,  except  when  some  good  end 
is  to  be  achieved;  and  yet  careful  to  spread 
the  protection  of  her  pax  Britannica  over  a 
quarter  of  the  population  of  the  earth.   She  is 
a  happy,  prosperous,   honored  nation,  none 
more   so,    with   her  well-governed   colonies. 
Does  any  one  dare  to  call  them  "  a  mess  of 
pottage,"  or  to  assert  that  for  them  she  has 
bartered   any   birthright  of   her   increasing 
liberties?    With   fine   scorn   Dr.   Van   Dyke 
dubs    our    enlarged    domain    the     "  United 
States  and  Conquered  Territories  of  America 
and  the  China  Sea."    Well,  what  is  there  so 
bad  about  that?  It  does  not  frighten  us.  The 
enlargement  of  the  area  of  liberty  looks  fair 
to  us.    We  are  glad  to  have  the  Philippines 
learn  our  kind  of  freedom,  and  it  pleases  us 
to  have  them  all  with  us  in  possessing  it. 
Nay,  we  tell  Dr.  Van  Dyke  and  all  the  augurs 
that  we  should  not  weep  if  all  the  world 
were  united  in  one  great  Republic;  and  every 
enlargement  of  our  Republic  and  every  ex- 
tension of  its  institutions  makes  us  glad. 

Yes,  but  those  "  European  complications  "? 
Well,  shall  we  not  do  our  duty  to  the  world 
for  fear  of  complications?  Shall  we  bid  Eu- 
rope accept  the  obligations  of  expanding 
civilization  or  liberty  and  take  none  our 
selves?  Is  not  our  kind  of  liberty  as  well 
worth  extending  as  theirs? 

But  again  the  answer  comes,  "  How  can 
we?  We  are  "  not  competent,' "  and  "incom- 
petency "  is  the  refrain  of  every  objection. 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  repeats  it  again  and  again. 
Our  Constitution  stands  in  the  way,  he  says; 
for  in  the  old  moth-eaten  Dred  Scott  decis- 
ion Chief  Justice  Taney  said  something 
against  colonies.  What  if  he  did?  This  is  a 
different  case  from  anything  considered  in 
his  oMter  dictum;  and  if  it  were  not  so  the 
accession  of  Alaska  has  settled  that;  and  a 
later  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
declares  that  the  Territories  are  "  not  organ- 
ized under  the  Constitution,"  but  are  under 
the  unlimited  control  of  Congress.  There 
is  not  a  line  in  the  Constitution  that  forbids 
expansion;  and  if  there  were  we  could  add 
another  to  the  fifteen  present  Amendments. 

But  they  tell  us  we  are  still  "  incompe- 
tent "  to  administer  our  own  Government, 
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much  more  to  govern  other  countries.    Some 
how  we  do  manage  to  get  so  good  a  Govern 
met  that  ships  can  hardly  be  found  suflieient 
to  bring  those  who  want  to  come  under  it. 
We  are  told  that  Great  Britain's  Constitution 
being    founded    on    "inequality"    she    can 
govern  colonies,   while  ours  being  founded 
on  equality  we  are  incompetent  to  do  this. 
We  have  an  equal  right  to  assert  that  we 
are  therefore  more  competent  to  do  this,  and 
that  England  has  succeeded  better  as  she 
has    approached    equality    of    rights.     Has 
England  any  "  natural  genius  for  governing- 
inferior  races  "  that  we  have  not?    That  is 
carrying  the  doctrine  of  national  genius  to 
the  excess  of  native  depravity.    Have  we  a 
11  poor  equipment  for  such  a  task,"  as  shown 
by   the  rifle-shots  in  Illinois  and  the  Caro- 
linas?    There  have  been  more  rifle  shots  in 
Matabeleland,  as  Schreiner  would  tell  us. 

The  arguments  of  incompetence  make  us 
nothing  less  than  indignant.    We  have  the 
best  Government  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  our  people  are  as  competent  as  any  peo- 
ple that  live,   be  they   French,   German   or 
English.    If    we    have    blundered    with    In- 
dians and  negroes,  even  more  have  they.    We 
will  match  every  crime  of  ours  against  the 
negro  ten  times  over  with   British   crimes 
against  the  negro  in   South  Africa,  or  our 
crimes     against     the     Indians     with     Brit- 
ish crimes  against  the  Hindus  or  the  Chinese. 
Is  the  history  of  Ireland  yet  clean  forgotten? 
But  those  crimes  do  not  affect  the  trend  of 
British  or  American  government  and  civili- 
zation.   When  the  opportunity  to  do  service 
for  the  world  comes  to  us  we  would  accept 
it.    We   are   surprised   when   such   men   as 
Carl  Schurz  and  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  are  terror  stricken  or  begin  to  shriek 
in    unison,     "  Incompetency! "      It    is     not 
what    we    might    have    expected    of    their 
large  love  for  the  world  as  well  as  for  their 
country.    But  with   a  serious   and  hopeful 
courage  our  people  will  accept  their  duty, 
undaunted  by  the  withdrawal  of  one  and 
another  who  ought  to  be  their  leaders.    So 
let  the  area  of  freedom  expand.    Let  Hawaii 
and   Porto   Rico,   and  the   Philippines,   and 
Cuba,  too,  yes,  and  let  all  that  will  come 
under  the  beneficent  rule  of  our  free  Gov- 
ernment, for  we  will  follow  where  freedom 
leads,  and  fear  no  voice  of  despair, 


"  We  shall  march  prospering — not  throigh  his 
presence ; 
Sonus  may  inspirit  us — not  from  his  lyre; 
I  >"<m1s  will  be  done,  while  he  boasts  his  quies- 
eence, 
Still  bidding  crouch  whom  the  rest  bade  as- 
pire." 


THE  OPEN  DOOR. 

The  American  Peace  Commissioners  told 
the  Commissioners  of  Spain  in  Paris  a  few 
days  ago  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  United 
States   to   maintain    in   the    Philippines   an 
open  door  to  the  world's  commerce.    What 
is  the  meaning  of  that?    The  President  has 
not   publicly    defined   his   purpose,    but,    so 
far  as  we  can  learn,  he  has  decided  that  all 
nations   shall   be   permitted   to   trade   with 
the  Philippines  upon  the  same  terms.    There 
is  to  be  no  discrimination  with  respect  to 
tariff  duties  or  port  charges,  in  favor  of  the 
goods   and   ships   of   the   United    States   or 
against  those  of  any  other  power.    We  may 
assume  with  confidence  that  there  will  be  a 
tariff   on   goods   imported   into   the   Philip- 
pines, because  revenue  to  pay  the  cost  of 
government  will  be  procured  in  that  way, 
but  it  will  not  be  the  tariff  now  in  force  here, 
and  it  will  be  collected  on  all  dutiable  goods, 
whether  they  come  from  San  Francisco  or 
from  any  country  in  Europe  or  Asia.    Regu- 
lations in  accord  with  that  policy  can  easily 
be  enforced  during  the  period  of  military 
rule  which  will  continue  for  some  time  to 
come  and  until  Congress  shall  determine  in 
what  manner  the  islands  are  to  be  governed. 
Consistency  and  a  due  regard  for  the  pref- 
erences   of    friendly    powers    required    the 
adoption  of  this  policy.    The  United  States 
has  in  the  past  opposed  commercial  exclu- 
siveness  and  discrimination  in  the  ports  of 
the  Asiatic  mainland;    and  we  should  suffer 
justly  now  in  the  estimation  of  the  civilized 
world  if  by  extending  the  American  tariff 
and   navigation   laws   to   those   islands   we 
should  virtually  close  the  Philippine  ports 
against  those  by  the  side  of  whom  we  have 
contended     for    commercial     fairness     and 
equality  in  the  East.    Moreover,  we  should 
consider   the   desires    of   the    great    Anglo- 
Saxon  power  whose  alms  are  like  our  own, 
and  whose  friendship  we  ought  to  retain. 
We  take  and  hold  the  islands  because  we 
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cannot  restore  them  to  the  oppressive  and 
corrupt  rule  of  Spain,  and  in  order  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  may  be  improved 
under  the  rule  of  our  republic.  We  say  that 
these  are  our  motives.  If  now  we  should 
set  out  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  is- 
lands, and  exclude  those  who  have  carried 
on  a  good  part  of  that  trade  up  to  this  time, 
we  should  justly  be  charged  with  insincer- 
ity and  greed.  The  opening  of  the  door 
is  in  accord  with  America's  humane  pur- 
pose. 

An  alternative  was  the  extension  of  our 
tariff  to  these  islands.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  that  upon  our  own  country?  Our 
exports  to  the  Philippines,  which  are  now 
almost  nothing  ($94,000  last  year),  would 
be  enlarged,  it  is  true,  because  our  goods 
would  enter  Philippine  ports  free  of  duty, 
while  a  heavy  tariff  would  be  imposed  on 
similar  goods  from  any  other  land;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  islands— and,  by  and  by,  manufactured 
goods— would  come  in  free  of  duty  at  our 
own  ports.  The  Home  Market  Club  of  Bos- 
ton, a  well-known  protectionist  organiza- 
tion, is  now  strenuously  opposing  the  ex- 
tension of  our  tariff  to  the  Philippines  upon 
the  ground  that  American  farmers  would 
suffer  from  the  free  admission  of  products 
of  the  islands.  The  National  Grange  was 
urged  a  few  days  ago  by  the  editor  of  a 
prominent  agricultural  journal,  in  a  public 
address,  to  appeal  to  members  of  Congress 
for  protection  against  the  impending  free 
admission  of  sugar,  tobacco,  rice  and  fruit 
from  the  Philippines.  Workingmen  have 
been  warned  that  if  our  tariff  should  be  set 
up  in  the  islands  they  would  be  exposed  to 
the  competition  of  the  cheap  Asiatic  labor 
of  a  population  of  9,000,000,  because  there 
would  then  be  no  tariff  barrier  on  our  coast 
line  against  these  people.  The  maker  of 
cane  sugar  in  Louisiana  and  the  farmer 
who  grows  sugar  beets  in  the  Northwest 
have  been  told  that  it  will  soon  be  necessary 
to  admit  the  products  of  Porto  Rico  without 
tax,  and  that  similar  free  trade  with  Manila 
would  extinguish  the  sugar  industry  in  the 
United  States.  The  loss  of  revenue  from  the 
tariff  on  sugar  would  call  for  higher  or 
new    taxes   on    something   else.    It    appears 


then  that  an  extension  of  our  tariff  to  the 
islands  would  be  opposed  by  a  great  many 
protectionists,  while  an  open  door,  altho  it 
may  not  enlarge  our  exports,  will  not  break 
down  our  tariff  defenses  against  imports 
from  the  Philippines. 

Does  the  Constitution  require  an  extension 
of  our  tariff  to  the  islands?  It  says  that 
"  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States."  A 
Territory,  such  as  Arizona,  is  a  part  of  the 
United  States  and  probably  comes  under 
this  Constitutional  provision.  It  appears  to 
be  admitted  that  whenever  Porto  Rico  shall 
have  a  territorial  form  of  government  there 
must  be  free  trade  between  the  island  and 
the  States,  with  our  tariff  in  force  at  the  is- 
land's ports  of  entry.  But  the  Philippines 
may  be  held  as  a  colony  or  dependency,  and 
as  such  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  this  re- 
quirement of  the  Constitution.  That  great 
instrument  made  no  direct  provision  for  the 
government  of  colonial  dependencies,  but  it 
i-  held  by  some  that  the  door  may  be  kept 
open  at  Manila  under  the  article  which  em- 
powers Congress  "  to  dispose  of  and  make 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States." 

On  this  question  members  of  Congress  do 
not  agree,  some  holding  that  tariff  uniform- 
ity must  follow  the  acquisition  of  the  is- 
lands, while  others  say  that  uniformity  will 
not  be  required  until  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, represented  by  a  delegate  in  Con- 
gress, shall  have  been  set  up.  The  Presi- 
dent may  have  had  in  mind  this  uncertainty 
when  he  offered  to  Spain  privileges  equal 
to  those  of  the  United  States  for  a  term  of 
years.  An  agreement  of  this  kind  in  a 
treaty  would  stand,  even  if  the  Govern- 
ment's chosen  policy  should  be  overturned 
after  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  military 
rule.  The  Constitution  will  not  close  the 
door  before  the  end  of  that  period.  Both  be- 
fore and  after  it  there  will  be  an  earnest 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  question  and 
of  the  Constitutional  restriction.  An  endur- 
ing settlement  of  the  controversy  may  be 
reached  only  by  the  passage  of  an  amend 
ment  adapted  to  the  new  conditions  arising 
out  of  this  war. 
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FRANCIS  JOSEPH'S  JUBILEE. 

This  week  Austria-Hungary  celebrates  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Fran- 
cis Joseph  to  the  throne.  For  a  long  time 
the  date,  December  2d,  had  been  looked  for- 
ward to  with  anticipation  of  much  festivity 
and  national  rejoicing.  The  tragedy  of 
September  10th  threw  a  pall  over  all  these 
preparations,  and  there  will  be  little  more 
than  the  official  recognition  of  the  event. 

Rarely  has  a  monarch  been  through  such 
a  series  of  disasters,  borne  himself  so 
bravely,  or  so  often  turned  seemingly  certain 
ruin  into  renewed  prosperity.  External 
wars  have  deprived  the  Empire  of  some 
choice  possessions,  and  reduced  its  relative 
rank  In  Europe,  while  internal  rivalries  and 
dissensions  have  threatened  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  throne.  Family  sorrows,  too, 
have  not  been  the  least  of  the  burdens.  A 
brother  was  the  victim  of  the  misguided  mon- 
archical enterprise  in  Mexico.  The  only  son 
committed  suicide  under  circumstances  that 
might  well  have  broken  the  stoutest  heart; 
and  most  recently  the  wife,  who  was  the  idol 
of  her  husband,  has  fallen  under  the  blow 
of  a  cowardly  assassin.  Through  it  all, 
Francis  Joseph  has  borne  himself  with  a 
dignity  and  patience  that  have  won  the 
personal  admiration  of  the  world,  while  his 
political  tact  and  diplomatic  skill  have 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  international 
statesmen. 

The  throne  was  already  tottering  when  he 
ascended  it.  Francis  I  had  redeemed  the 
disasters  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  but  Met- 
ternich's  rule  under  Ferdinand  had  isolated 
Austria  from  the  rest  of  Europe  and  so  em- 
bittered Italians,  Hungarians,  and  Czechs 
that  when  the  revolutions  of  1848  com- 
menced the  Minister  fled  for  his  life,  leaving 
the  Emperor  to  meet  the  storm  as  best  he 
might.  His  sister-in-law,  Archduchess 
Sophie,  of  Bavaria,  strong  in  herself  and  in 
her  son,  persuaded  her  husband  to  resign  his 
claim  of  succession,  and  the  Emperor  to  ab- 
dicate his  throne  in  favor  of  Francis  Joseph, 
scarcely  more  than  a  boy  at  eighteen.  He 
had,  however,  already  shown  the  character- 
istics that  have  since  made  him  so  popular. 
A  skillful  horseman,  a  thorough  linguist,  of 
pleasing   address,    his   speedy   victory   over 


both  Magyars  and  Venetians  was  rendered 
less  bitter.  Under  the  guidance  of  his 
mother  he  commenced  the  reorganization  of 
the  Empire,  and  became  an  important  factor 
in  European  politics,  sharing  with  England 
and  France  the  pressure  on  Turkey,  tho  re- 
nin ining  neutral  during  the  Crimean  war. 
He  also  won  th"  favor  of  the  Vatican  by  re- 
storing the  privileges  taken  away  by 
Joseph  II. 

The  disastrous  war  with  Sardinia  and 
France,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  Italian 
Provinces,  was  followed  by  a  general  gov- 
ernmental reform.  Disabilities  of  large 
classes  of  the  people  were  removed,  amnes- 
ties granted,  the  Reichsrath  convened,  the 
army  reduced,  and  a  personal  liberty  law 
passed.  Then  came  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
war,  followed  by  the  dispute  with  Prussia  as 
to  Austria's  share  in  the  booty,  resulting  in 
turn  in  the  war  with  Prussia  and  the  dis- 
asters at  Koniggratz  and  Sadowa,  the  loss 
of  Venice,  the  surrender  of  the  iron  crown, 
and  the  displacement  of  Austria  as  leader  in 
the  German  world.  This  closed  the  war 
record  of  the  Empire,  except  as  there  was 
some  slight  fighting  connected  with  the  con- 
siderable territorial  extension  to  the  South 
and  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, the  motto  of  the  Hungarian  Premier, 
Tisza,  being  the  accepted  rule:  "  The  inter- 
est of  the  monarchy  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
antipathies  and  sympathies." 

There  has  been,  however,  no  lack  of  tur- 
moil within  to  balance  the  comparative 
peace  without.  Hungary  first  secured  auton- 
omy, which  roused  the  deep  hostility  of  the 
Germans,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
ambitions  of  the  Czechs.  The  Reichsrath 
proved  a  stormy  and  at  times  unmanageable 
element  in  the  Government,  becoming  not 
less  so  as  one  reform  after  another  added 
to  its  members  representatives  of  different 
classes  of  the  people.  The  concordat  with 
the  Vatican  proved  a  cause  of  difficulty. 
Especially  in  Hungary  priestly  rule  was  bit- 
terly antagonized,  and  the  papal  decree  of 
infallibility  raised  a  storm.  The  fight  grew 
more  and  more  serious,  until  both  parties, 
wearied  with  the  strife,  declared  for  a  free 
Church  in  a  free  State,  and  the  Pope  from  an 
ally  of  the  aristocracy  against  the  people 
became    the    champion    Socialist,    and    the 
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Roman  Catholic  Church  proclaimed  in  Aus- 
tria, as  already  i^  Prance,  the  new  doctrine 
of  brotherhood  as  its  war  cry. 

In  these  contests  the  Emperor  proved  the 
elements.  Quietly  standing  by  and  allowing 
each  party  to  expend  its  brealh,  when  the 
time  of  action  came  he  intervened,  and  now 
by  some  act  of  well-timed  lenity,  at  another 
by  positive  autocracy,  he  compelled  ac- 
quiescence at  least  in  form  to  his  decision. 
At  the  same  time  he  has  interested  himself 
in  every  possible  way  in  the  material  and  in- 
tellectual development  of  his  people.  Educa- 
tional and  industrial  reforms  have  had  his 
cordial  support,  and  means  of  intercom- 
munication have  been  greatly  increased,  un- 
til the  change  ir>  the  general  status  of  the 
Empire  has  been  most  marked.  The  more 
recent  developments  of  the  Czech-German- 
Magyar  content  are  too  familiar  to  need  spe- 
cial mention.  They  are  but  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  seething  of  national  ambitions 
and  the  protest  of  races  held  together  by 
forces  external  and  hostile  rather  than  inter- 
nal and  sympathetic. 

What  is  the  outlook  ?  It  can  scarcely  be 
other  than  one  of  considerable  anxiety.  The 
strain  on  the  Emperor  of  the  successive 
calamities,  political  and  personal,  that  he 
has  borne,  and  of  the  perplexities  that  seem 
to  thicken  rather  than  -ghten,  has  been  very 
severe,  and  he  is  no  longer  the  man  he  was. 
The  unseemly  contest  in  the  Hungarian 
Reichstag  over  the  replacing  of  the  Hentzi 
monument  by  one  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
must  add  another  drop  of  bitterness  to  the 
cup  of  the  lonely  monarch,  scarcely  assuaged 
by  the  act  of  devotion  of  the  Austrian 
Reichsrath.  He  would  doubtless  gladly  sur- 
render the  crown  were  there  any  one  to  take 
it  from  him.  He  knows,  however,  well,  as 
does  all  Europe,  that  that  would  be  the  sig- 
nal for  the  loosing  of  forces  probably  too 
mighty  for  any  other  man  to  control.  The 
pressure  of  external  enmities  might  keep  the 
jarring  factions  from  actual  war  for  a  tjme, 
but  scarcely  for  long,  and  the  last  one  to 
bear  the  iron  crown  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  may  prove  the  last  to  hold  together 
the  rival  nations  of  Southeastern  Europe. 
Whatever  the  political  future  may  be,  how- 
ever, the  Emperor  himself  has  won  an  hon- 
ored  place,   and   will   have  this   week   the 


hearty  congratulations  of  all  who  have 
known  his  brave  fight  r  his  people  not  less 
than  for  his  throne. 


A  FORGOTTEN  CANAL  TREATY. 

In  the  discussion  now  going  on  about  the 
new    complications    affecting    the    construc- 
tion  of   the   projected  Nicaragua  Canal,  we 
have  heard  no  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  once — and  not  long  ago — ob- 
tained  by   treaty   the   right   to   make   that 
canal  and  own  it.    We  showed,  week  before 
last,  that  the  President  of  Nicaragua,  some 
time  before  the  Eyre-Cragin  concession  was 
granted,  assured  the  Minister  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Menocal  concession  should 
not  be  canceled  before  the  expiration  of  its 
term  of  ten  years  (in  October,  1899),  unless, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  may  desire  to  make  a  con- 
tract direct  with  this  Government  to  build  the 
canal  itself."      The  Government  at  Wash- 
ington preferred,  we  suppose,  to  rely  upon 
the   Menocal   concession,   and   the   pending 
bill,  which  is  based  upon  that  concession. 
Nicaragua,  holding  that  the  Menocal  grant 
had    been   forfeited,    and   deciding   that   it 
must  lapse  in  1899,   proceeded  to  make  a 
new  contract  with  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Cragin. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  treaty  of  1884  was 
not  ratified,  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  required,  or  that  a  new  one  was 
not  procured  before  the  Eyre-Cragin  grant 
was  made.    The  treaty,  now  generally  for- 
gotten, was  negotiated  by  the  State  Depart 
ment  under  President  Arthur,  who  said  in 
his  message  to  Congress  on  December  1st, 
1884: 

"  With  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  a  treaty 
has  been  concluded  which  authorizes  the  con- 
struction by  the  United  States  of  a  canal,  rail- 
way and  telegraph  line  across  the  Nicaraguan 
territory.  It  is  believed  that  when  it  is  laid 
before  you  the  justice  and  liberality  of  its  pro- 
visions will  command  universal  approval  at 
home  and  abroad." 

It  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  which  had  not 
acted  upon  it  when,  three  months  later,  Mr. 
Cleveland  became  President.  He  withdrew 
it  for  examination,  and  then  decided  that 
the  Senate  should  see  no  more  of  it.  In  ex- 
planation of  his  course  he  said  to  Congress: 
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"  I  do  not  favor  a  policy  of  acquisition  of 
now  and  distant  territory  or  the  incorporation 
of  remote  interests  with  our  own.  ...  I 
am  unable  to  recommend  propositions  involving 
paramount  privileges  of  ownership  or  right 
outside  of  our  own  territory,  when  coupled  with 
absolute  and  unlimited  engagements  to  defend 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  State  where  such 
interests  lie." 

Mr.  Cleveland  regarded  the  provisions  of 
that  treaty  as  inconsistent  with  the  "  dedi- 
cation of  the  canal  to  universal  and  neutral 
use;"  he  desired  that  the  route  should  be 
"  open  to  all  nations  and  subject  to  the  am- 
bitions and  warlike  necessities  of  none."  A 
great  majority  of  the  American  people 
would  not  now  reject  a  canal  treaty  simply 
because  approval  of  it  would  involve  "  the 
acquisition  of  new  and  distant  territory." 
Certain  provisions  of  that  treaty  of  1884 
may  have  been  objectionable,  but  a  formid- 
able problem  would  be  solved  if  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  could  now  exhibit  a 
treaty  with  Nicaragua  permitting  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  make  and  own  and  operate  the 
canal,  and  providing  for  the  use  of  it  by  all 
nations  on  equal  terms  at  all  times. 


The  resignation  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
from  the  pastorate  of  Plymouth  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Brooklyn  is  an  event  of 
much  more  than  local  importance.  He  went 
to  that  church  when  it  was  in  danger  of  suf- 
fering the  absolute  collapse  which  became 
the  fate  of  Dr.  Talmage's  church  when  he 
left  Brooklyn.  It  seemed  as  if  no  one  could 
be  found  to  follow  Mr.  Beecher,  and  the  lo- 
cation of  the  church  was  about  as  unfavor- 
able for  permanence  as  any  in  the  city.  In 
the  spirit  of  his  teaching,  in  his  liberal  and 
yet  vital  faith,  and  in  his  interest  in  all  mat- 
ters of  public  welfare  Dr.  Abbott  was  a 
worthy  successor  of  Mr.  Beecher;  but  his 
pulpit  methods  were  about  as  different  as 
could  be  imagined.  That  wonderful  variety 
of  poetic  fancy  and  that  command  of  all  the 
arts  of  a  natural  orator  which  made  Mr. 
Beecher  imperial  were  not  found  in  Dr.  Ab- 
bott. A  model  of  quiet,  unimpassioned,  col- 
loquial preaching,  he  talks  to  the  people,  and 
it  is  his  thought,  not  his  manner,  that  inspires 
them.  They  feel  that  a  man  of  deep  earnest- 
ness and  absolute  conviction  and  hearty  love 


for  God  and  man  is  telling  them  in  the  di- 
rectesl  way  what,  lie  has  found  to  be  the 
truth.  And  the  fact  that  he  has  kept  the 
great  audience  of  Plymoutn  Church  is  more 
of  a  testimony  to  the  spiritual  aspirations 
of  the  American  people,  and  to  their  eager 
desire  to  know  and  do  the  truth,  than  was 
the  success  of  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Abbott 
withdraws,  we  regret  to  say,  because  he 
finds  his  strength  inadequate  to  the  double 
duty  of  the  leader  of  a  great  church  and  the 
editor  of  a  great  paper.  His  retention  of 
the  editorial  chair  when  he  tinds  that  he 
must  give  up  one  of  his  great  tasks  is  his 
testimony  to  the  influence  of  the  press.  It 
will  be  very  hard  to  find  a  successor  to  Dr. 
Abbott  in  that  pulpit.  The  best  man  is 
none  too  good.  We  trust  the  succession  of 
spirituality  and  fervency  and  progressive- 
ness  will  not  fail,  and  we  wish  Dr.  Abbott 
many  years  of  strength  and  vigor  in  his  edi- 
torial chair  of  The  Outlook. 


After  making  a  final  and  fruitless  tour  of 
the  Continental  Foreign  Otfices,  Spain 
yielded  on  Monday  last  and  agreed  to  cede 
the  Philippines  to  the  United  States.  The 
Spanish  Commissioners'  reported  determina- 
tion to  reject  the  offered  $20,000,000  was 
overcome  before  the  final  day,  and  the 
money  will  be  taken.  Nothing  of  any  impor- 
tance remains  to  be  done,  except  possibly 
th'e  purchase  of  a  few  small  islands.  Each 
nation  has  been  well  represented  at  Paris. 
Under  the  protocol  there  was  room  for  argu- 
ment as  to  only  two  subjects,  the  colonial 
debts  and  the  disposal  of  the  Philippines. 
Concerning  each  of  these,  Spain's  Commis- 
sioners were  bound  to  make  a  full  presenta- 
tion of  their  case.  But  they  could  not  have 
expected  that  this  country  would  shoulder 
any  part  of  the  great  Cuban  debt.  It  is  said 
that  at  the  beginning  they  must  have  fore- 
seen our  Government's  final  demand  for  the 
Philippines.  Probably,  however,  it  was  not 
foreseen  by  the  President  himself.  By  the 
protocol  he  had  given  the  Commission  power 
to  enforce  any  decision  he  might  reach  after 
he  should  have  gathered  all  the  facts  which 
could  assist  him.  Spain  is  fortunate  in  re- 
ceiving $20,000,000  for  the  islands.  She 
would  be  fortunate  in  getting  rid  of  the  Phil- 
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ippines,  even  if  nothing  had  been  paid  for 
them.  She  could  not  have  governed  them, 
but  would  have  been  driven  to  sell  them  in 
Europe.  It  is  better  for  the  inhabitants  that 
the  islands  should  be  grouped  under  the 
American  flag  than  that  they  should  be  par- 
celed out  among  the  Continental  Powers.  If 
now  Aguinaldo  should  learn  something  from 
the  example  of  General  Garcia,  the  interests 
of  the  Philippine  insurgents  would  be  pro- 
moted. 


Dr.  Parkhurst  said  in  his  Thanksgiving 
sermon: 

"  So  far  from  being  narrow  and  selfish  in 
us  not  to  go  tramping  around  the  gl  be  to  find 
something  to  do,  it  is  cruel  to  the  globe  and 
the  populations  upon  it  and  to  the  centuries 
to  come  for  us  not  to  stop  at  home  and  give 
heed  to  the  unfinished  business  that  has  been 
distinctly  committed  of  God  into  our  own 
hands." 

That  is  just  the  way  some  people  tallied  to 
Dr.  Parkhurst  not  so  very  long  ago.  They 
told  him  that  there  was  plenty  of  "  unfin- 
ished business  "  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
"  distinctly  committed  of  God  "  into  his  own 
hands,  plenty  of  things  going  wrong  there, 
and  that  it  was  "  cruel "  to  that  Church  and 
to  its  members  and  to  the  coming  genera- 
tion for  him  to  go  "  tramping  around  "  New 
York  to  find  something  else  to  do  other  than 
what  was  immediately  put  in  his  charge. 
But  he  said  that  where  wrong  faced  him, 
and  opportunity  to  correct  it  appealed  to 
him,  his  was  the  duty  to  do  something  for 
the  world  outside  of  Madison'  avenue  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  we  applauded 
him  for  the  large  and  noble  sense  of 
duty  that  then  controlled  him.  It  is  Dr. 
Parkhurst' s  better  example  that  we  would 
have  the  nation  follow. 


Again  it  is  suggested  to  us  that  perhaps 
we  have  not  quite  fully  or  fairly  enough 
explained  just  what  was  the  relation  of  Dr. 
Fox,  the  lately  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Bible  Society,  to  what  we  spoke  of  as  his 
desire  "  not  that  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn 
should  try  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  for 
heresy,  but  that  it  should  condemn  his  pub- 
lic views  without  trial."  There  was  this 
difference  between  what  Dr.  Fox  proposed 


and  what  was  done  by  the  General  Assembly 
in    the   case   of   Professor    McGiffert.      The 
General  Assembly  gave  an  outright  condem- 
nation of  Professor  McGiffert's  views  in  his 
absence  and  without  any  chance  for  defense 
on  his  part,  being  simply  desirous  to  avoid 
a  trial  for  heresy.    Dr.  Fox  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  presbytery  to  Dr.  Hall's  published 
theological   views,   and   asked   that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  examine  them   and 
report  what  action  should  be  taken.     This 
was  not  preliminary  to  a  trial  for  heresy  but 
with  a  view  of  having  the  committee  report 
his  errors  of  doctrine  and  then  asking  Dr. 
Hall  if  he  could  explain  them  and  perhaps 
modify  them  or  perhaps  defend  them.      It 
was  desired  that  the  presbytery  should  con- 
demn the  views  without  a  formal  ecclesi- 
astical   trial,    but    it    was    not   desired,    we 
understand,    that    Dr.    Hall    should    not   be 
heard  by  the  committee  or  the  presbytery  in 
his  defense;  and  he  would  have  the  right  to 
demand  a  trial  if  he  pleased.    We  can  easily 
gather  that  neither  Dr.  Fox  nor  Dr.   Hall, 
who    was    present,    and    certainly    not    the 
presbytery,  desired  a  trial,  for  the  motion  to 
appoint  the  committee  was  immediately  laid 
on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  about  five  to  one. 
All  that  we  said  is  implied  in  Dr.  Fox's  own 
words: 

My  motion  in  presbytery  aimed  not  at  a 
judicial  trial  of  the  man,  but  at  the  milder 
form  of  a  faithful  and  brotherly  testimony 
against  the  sad  errors  of  his  books. 

A  testimony  by  the  presbytery,  then,  with- 
out trial. 


The  conflicting  feelings  which  animate  a 
decent  Southerner,  who  is  appalled  at  the 
murder  of  helpless  negroes,  and  yet  holds 
that  the  negro  must  be  kept  under,  are  illus- 
trated in  an  editorial  of  the  Greenville,  S.  C, 
Neivs,  which  indignantly  condemns  the  mur- 
der of  the  negroes  of  Greenwood  County, 
and  then  continues: 

"  And  as  for  the  negro,  we  give  him  the  same 
advice  we  have  given  for  years.  He  has  no 
rights  in  this  country  when  the  race  feeling  is 
aroused — not  even  the  ordinary  rights  of  hu- 
manity. Those  of  us  who  want  to  see  him  have 
at  least  the  protection  that  is  given  to  animals 
can  do  nothing  for  him  and  he  can  do  noth- 
ing for  himself,  for  when  the  color  line  is  made 
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and  the  race  feeling  is  aroused  he  will  find  all 
of  us  arrayed  against  him.  For  his  sake  and 
ours,  to  save  his  life  and  our  honor  and  sense 
of  decency  and  manhood,  let  him  go  somewhere, 
anywhere  away  from  us." 

That  is,  the  feeling-  toward  the  negro  still 
continues,  which  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  his 
celebrated  Dred  Scott  decision,  said  existed 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  when 
the  negro  had  "  no  rights  which  a  white  man 
was  bound  to  respect." 


An  evil  of  Catholic  journalism  is  the  sense 
of  editorial  delegation  to  defend  publicly 
everything  criticised  in  the  Church,  while 
often  blaming  it  privately.  There  is  one  lit- 
tle Catholic  paper  in  Philadelphia,  edited  by 
Martin  J.  Griffin,  which  takes  the  opposite, 
more  useful  but  less  popular,  method,  of 
showing  the  Church  its  faults  in  no  delicate 
terms.  He  gives  most  of  his  attention  to 
the  subject  of  temperance,  and  rebukes 
priests  and  bishops  without  favor;  but  oc- 
casionally he  touches  other  evils.  In  his  last 
issue  he  takes  up  the  subject  of  "  Traffic  in 
Souls."  Other  papers  have  been  excusing 
even  the  raffles  for  souls  in  Mexico,  but  Mr. 
Griffin  finds  what  is  very  nearly  as  bad  in 
Philadelphia  itself.    He  says: 

"  The  Journal  has  broken  up  the  annual 
money  gathering  scheme  of  getting  money  for 
Mass  on  All  Saints'  Day.  The  faith  of  the 
people  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Mass  for  the  re- 
demption of  souls  was  made  the  basis  of  '  a 
money-getting  scheme ' — as  a  Bishop  told  me  it 
was.  Printed  forms  for  names  and  envelopes 
in  which  to  place  the  money  were  distributed 
annually  in  nearly  all  of  the  churches  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  brought  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  the  traffickers.  The  Journal  exposed 
it.  Rome  condemned.  Archbishop  Ryan  re- 
buked it.  Few  now  practice  it.  Last  year  and 
this  I  have  sent  Archbishop  Ryan  the  evidence 
that  the  traffic  in  souls  yet  goes  on.  Rome  can 
be  disobeyed.  He  can  be  defied,  but  the  Journal 
will  not  cease  to  protest.  The  bartering  of  the 
Mass  for  money  gathering  must  stop  in  every 
parish  in  Philadelphia." 


a  "  silly  fabrication "  the  statement  that  the 
victorious  Americans  at  York  (Toronto)  found 
a  scalp  suspended  above  the  speaker's  chair  in 
the  Parliament  House.  I  believe  it  is  suffi- 
ciently established  as  a  fact  that  the  thing  was 
found  at  or  near  the  place  named.  An  Ameri- 
can historian  writing  recently  on  another 
topic,  but  touching  incidentally  on  the  one  in 
hand,  has  resurrected  two  letters  that  seem  to 
me  to  put*  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  General 
Dearborn,  writing  from  Niagara,  May  3d,  1813, 
a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  York,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  says : 

"  A  scalp  was  found  in  the  executive  and 
legislative  council  chamber,  suspended  near  the 
Speaker's  chair  in  company  with  the  mace,  etc." 

Commodore  Chauncey,  writing  from  the  U. 
S.  S.  "  Madison,"  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  on  June 
4th,  1813,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  says : 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  by  the 
hands  of  Lieutenant  Dudley,  the  British  stand- 
ard taken  at  York  on  the  27th  of  April  last, 
accompanied  by  the  mace,  over  which  hung  a 
human  scalp.  These  articles  were  taken  from 
the  Parliament  House  by  one  of  my  officers  and 
presented  to  me.  The  scalp  I  caused  to  be  pre- 
sented to  General  Dearborn,  who  I  believe  still 
has  it  in  his  possession." 

These  letters  are  published  in  No.  IV  of 
Niles's  Weekly  Register,  and  appear  to  me  to 
conclude  the  question,  unless  Professor  Dixon 
can  successfully  attack  their  authenticity. 

Now,  this  mere  matter  of  the  scalp  (pre- 
sumably that  of  an  Indian)  is  not,  in  itself,  of 
great  importance.  Americans  generally,  and 
especially  those  of  the  West,  will  not  be  moved 
by  it  to  the  indignation  that  stirred  old  Heze- 
kiah  Niles.  In  Arizona,  in  our  own  times,  the 
authorities  put  a  bounty  on  such  gruesome 
trophies,  and  in  this  they  only  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  British  General  Hamilton  at  De- 
troit long  before.  But  the  establishing  as  a  fact 
of  what  Professor  Dixon  characterizes  as  one 
of  the  silly  fictions  "  served  out  to  the  American 
school  boy  "  in  the  history  of  the  War  of  1812, 
confirms  the  impression  that  one  must  obtain 
upon  reading  his  article — that  his  sweeping  de- 
nunciation is  none  too  accurate.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  the  American  school  boy  is  not  having  so 
very  much  historical  dust  thrown  in  his  eyes. 


Mr.    William    M.    Maguire,    of    Denver, 
Col.,  writes  us: 

Among    the    specifications    of    Prof.    J.    M. 
Dixon's  indictment  against  the  school  book  ac- 
counts of  the  War  of  1812,  there  is  branded  as 


One  of  the  worst  things  about  our  elec- 
tions is  coming  to  be  the  wagers  on  their 
result.  There  are  States  in  which  it  is  not 
only  unlawful  to  bet  on  the  result,  but  any 
person  who  has  made  a  bet  is  disqualified 
from  voting;  and  yet  we  never  hear  of  any 
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one   being   challenged   for   this   cause.    We 
cannot  expect  the  papers   which   chronicle 
illegal  bets  on  horse  races  to  abstain  from 
reporting  the  current  rates  of  election  bets, 
but  it  becomes  a  dire  offense  to  moral  and 
patriotic  citizens.    It  is  reported  that  about 
a    million    dollars    was    hazarded    in    Wall 
street  alone  -on  the  contest  between  Roose- 
velt and  Van  Wyck,  and  nearly  as  much 
outside  of  Wall   street.    One   firm   made   a 
business    of    handling    betting    money,    and 
carried  $275,000.    Of  course,  the  evils  of  any 
other  betting  attach,  but  in  worse  degree, 
to   this   hazard.    As   betting   is   responsible 
for  the  dishonesty  of  horse  racing,  so  it  en- 
genders all  sorts  of  corruption  in  politics. 
The    man    who    has    ten    thousand    dollars 
risked  on  the  election  of  his  candidate  will 
not  be  scrupulous  as  to  how  that  candidate 
gets  elected,  any  more  than  one  who  bets 
heavily  on  a  horse  will  be  scrupulous  how 
his    opponent's    horse    is    cheated    of    his 
chance.    Boss  Croker  is  said  to  have  lost  over 
fifty  thousand  dollars  of  somebody's  money 
on  the  election;   and   this   will  have   to   be 
made    up    somehow;    and    the    keepers    of 
saloons  and  dives  will  find  out  how.    This 
is  another  way  in  which  betting  adds  its 
part  to  the  evils   of  unregulated  elections 
and    vicious    politics.     Possibly    something 
more  might  be  done  to   enforce   the  laws 
against  this  most  corrupting  form  of  gam- 
bling. 


Professor  Schwab's  interesting  statistics 
concerning  the  vocations  of  graduates  of 
Yale  University  show  that  since  1834  the 
proportional  changes,  by  percentages,  have 
been  as  follows:  Ministry,  a  reduction  from 
34  to  7;  law,  an  increase  from  32  to  35; 
medicine,  a  decrease  from  15  to  8,  although 
there  has  been  very  little  change  during  the 
last  fifty  years;  business,  an  increase  from 
4  to  31.  These  "statistics  relate  to  only  one 
University  or  College  and  do  not  necessarily 
indicate  fairly  the  proportional  changes 
which  would  be  disclosed  by  a  similar  in- 
quiry covering  the  entire  educational  field. 
They  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
many  changing  conditions  and  influences  of 
the  last  two-thirds  of  a  century.  Because 
the  percentage  allotted  to  farmers  has  fallen 
at  Yale  since  1830  from  15  to  1,  it  does  not 


follow  that  the  number  of  liberally  educated 
farmers  in  the  country  has  decreased  in  the 
same  proportion.  In  recent  years  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  and  Technical  Schools  have 
educated  many  farmers.  Nor  does  the  re- 
duction of  the  ministry  percentage  point  to 
a  similar  reduction  of  the  number  of  edu- 
cated clergymen  in  the  United  States;  it 
simply  shows  that  many  besides  students  for 
the  ministry  go  to  Yale.  In  the  earlier  days 
the  country's  population  was  small,  there 
were  few  colleges,  and  a  college  education 
was  sought  almost  exclusively  by  those  who 
were  to  become  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors 
or  teachers.  Business  men  also  want  a  col- 
lege education  nowadays.  The  statistics 
may  mislead,  unless  these  and  other  condi- 
tions and  influences  are  borne  in  mind. 


As  leader  of  the  Democratic  minority 
in  the  House  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Texas,  has  not 
shown  great  ability.  A  considerable  number 
of  his  associates  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  his 
retirement.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  they 
would  gain  very  much  by  giving  the  place  to 
Mr.  Bankhead,  of  Alabama.  The  truth  is 
that  the  Democratic  party  in  the  House  is 
short  of  good  timber  for  sagacious  and  skill- 
ful leaders.  By  committing  itself  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Bryanite  silver  coinage  project 
it  either  lost  or  sent  into  political  obscurity 
many  men  of  ability  who  had  been  available 
for  posts  of  command  or  management.  Not 
until  it  shall  have  laid  aside  the  silver  issue 
will  it  have  its  normal  supply  of  keen  and 
sagacious  politicians  in  the  House  or  else- 
where. 


....  General  Garcia,  an  article  by  whom 
we  publish  this  week,  obtained  by  interview 
during  his  stay  in  New  York  last  week,  is 
a  very  handsome,  soldierly  man  sixty-two 
years  of  age.  He  is  five  feet  eight  and  a 
half  inches  tall  and  weighs  180  pounds- 
large  stature  for  a  Cuban.  His  face  is 
strong,  broad,  pleasant  and  frank.  Flash- 
ing blue  eyes  look  out  from  under  a  brow 
that  is  broad  and  high.  The  General's  hair 
is  pure  white,  his  complexion  clear  and 
blonde.  Taken  on  the  whole,  the  Teuton 
rathe  than  the  Latin  is  suggested  by  his  ap- 
pearance.   The  manner  of  the  General,  also, 
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would  go  to  confirm  the  impression,  made 
upon  the  eyes,  that  he  is  either  a  German  or 
a  member  of  one  of  the  English-speaking 
races.  The  eyes  meet  a  questioner  very  truth- 
fully, and  the  answers  are  given  with  sim- 
plicity  and  frankness. 

...  .It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  fund  of 
#100,000  which  a  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  undertaken  to  raise  by 
public  subscription  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Colonel  Waring,  should  finally  be  en- 
trusted to  Columbia  University  for  the  sup- 
port of  "  instruction  in  municipal  affairs." 
Colonel  Waring  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  study  of  municipal  government.  In  New 
York  as  an  executive  officer  and  elsewhere 
us  a  sanitary  engineer  he  had  very  per- 
ceptibly improved  municipal  conditions.  It 
was  in  trying  to  clean  an  unhealthful  and 
infected  city  that  he  lost  his  life.  The  com- 
mittee has  done  well  in  providing  first  for 
the  care  of  Colonel  Waring's  family,  and' 
afterward  for  the  promotion  of  effective 
work  in  the  field  where  he  accomplished  so 
much. 

The  War  Inquiry  Commission  should 

ask  the  marines  who  were  at  Guantanamo 
to  explain  how  they  preserved  their  health. 
They  landed  before  the  arrival  of  Shaffer's 
army;  for  three  days  and  nights  they  were 
constantly  under  arms;  they  were  exhausted 
by  fighting  and  the  digging  of  trenches  in  a 
malarial  district;  they  were  encamped  for 
nearly  two  months  at  a  place  said  to  be  less 
healthful  than  Siboney  or  Santiago,  and  the 
majority  of  them  were  newly  enlisted  men. 
But  the  command  did  not  lose  a  man  by  dis- 
ease, and  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  men  were 
sick  in  all  those  weeks.  Clearly  there  was  in 
the  management  of  them  and  in  their  con- 
duct something  worthy  of  imitation  in  the 
army.  The  Commission  ought  to  find  out 
what  their  safeguards  were. 

....  Bishop  Turner  talks  more  and  says 
more  foolish  things  than  any  other  bishop 
of  the  African  Methodist  Church.  He  said 
the  other  day  in  Macon,  Ga.,  that  there  is  no 
manhood  future  for  the  negroes  in  this  coun- 
try; that  those  who  differed  from  him  lacked 
common  sense;  that  the  negro  must  go  from 
bad  to  worse  here;  that  neither  education 
nor  wealth  could  elevate  him  to  the  grade 


of  responsibility,  and  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  was  to  petition  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  give  .$100,000,000  to  send  the  negroes 
to  Africa.    That  is  insanity. 

....  Among  the  pretty  things  of  our  war 
with  Spain  have  been  the  courtesies  on  both 
sides;  and  among  them  none  is  more  happy 
than  the  farewell  which  the  American  com- 
missioners gave  to  General  Blanco,  express 
ing  to  him  their  gratitude  for  his  many  kind- 
nesses, and  his  appreciative  reply,  uttered 
with  deep  emotion.  It  is  to  General  Blanco's 
honor  that  our  commission  has  been  safe 
under  what  is  really  a  flag  of  truce,  while 
50,000  Spanish  soldiers  were  in  and  about 
the  city. 

....Archbishop  Chapelle,  who  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Pope  Apostolic  Delegate 
to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  declares,  so  the  re- 
porters affirm  who  interviewed  him  last 
week,  that  no  one  is  a  more  patriotic  Ameri- 
can than  he,  and  that  the  Catholic  Church 
in  those  islands  would  be  administered  on 
American  lines.  That  is  just  what  we  have 
desired  and  asked,  and  what  is  the  only 
hope  of  the  Catholic  Church  there  under  the 
new  conditions. 

....We  wish  our  Catholic  neighbor  who 
was  so  very  anxious  that  we  should  give  the 
facts  on  which  we  based  our  statement  that 
Catholic  medals  are  on  sale  here  in  the  city 
recommended  to  be  put  in  horse  troughs  to 
cure  the  diseases  of  horses,  would  say 
whether  he  is  satisfied  with  the  information 
which  we  gave  as  requested.  We  have  not 
heard  from  him. 

....Doubtless  Mgr.  Torribio  Minquella 
y  Arnedo,  Bishop  of  Porto  Rico,  would 
resent  the  statement  of  the  Jesuit  Father 
Sherman,  son  of  General  Sherman,  that 
Porto  Rico  is  "  a  Catholic  country  with- 
out religion,"  but  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
intelligent  American  Catholic  or  Protestant 
it  is  probably  true.  It  ought,  then,  to  be  an 
open  field  for  mission  work. 

. . .  .We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  first  of 
the  responsible  cabinets  of  Japan  has  been 
compelled  to  give  way  to  another  cabinet 
representing  the  old  ruling  families  and 
pledged  to  a  vigorous  foreign  policy.  What 
Japan  needs  is  rest  and  peace. 
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THE    WORLD'S    STUDENT    CON- 
FERENCE AT  EISENACH. 

BY    JOHN    R.     MOTT, 

General  Secretary   of   the   World's   Student 
Christian  Federation. 

The  World's  Student  Christian  Federation 
unites  the  eleven  great  national  or  international 
student  Christian  movements  of  America,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  Switzerland,  Australasia,  South 
Africa,  India,  Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  and 
some  scattered  mission  lands.  It  includes 
over  twelve  hundred  student  associations, 
and  has  a  membership  of  over  fifty-five 
thousand  students  and  professors.  The 
second  conference  of  the  Federation  was 
held  this  last  summer,  at  Eisenach,  Germany. 
The  original  plan  was  to  have  simply  a  meeting 
of  the  General  Committee,  which  is  composed 
of  two  men  from  each  movement  belonging  to 
the  Federation,  but  on  subsequent  considera- 
tion the  officers,  to  whom  the  matter  had  been 
referred,  decided  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
proposed  gathering  and  make  it  a  world's  con- 
ference of  leaders  in  student  work.  It  was  also 
decided  to  secure  an  especially  complete  repre- 
sentation from  the  universities  of  the  Conti- 
nent. 

One  hundred  was  set  as  the  outside  limit  for 
the  attendance  of  the  Conference.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  keep  the  number  down  to  this  point. 
It  would  have  been  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  secure  a  much  larger  number  of  delegates, 
but  this  would  have  defeated  the  special  object 
of  the  Conference,  which  was  to  bring  together 
national  leaders  of  student  movements,  and  to 
afford  opportunity  for  close  fellowship  and  free 
discussion.  Twenty-four  countries  were  repre- 
sented— namely,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
China,  Denmark,  England,  Finland,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Hungary,  India,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  Portugal,  Scotland, 
South  Africa,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  and  the  United  States.  This  includes 
all  the  great  student  lands  of  the  world.  Al- 
most every  university  in  Europe  which  has 
Protestant  students  sent  one  strong  man.  There 
were  present,  moreover,  leaders  of  sixteen  na- 
tional and  international  student  Christian  move- 
ments. There  have  been  scores  of  student 
meetings    larger   than   the    Eisenach   gathering, 


but  no  student  conference  thus  far  held  could 
be  characterized  as  more  important.  There 
has  never  been  a  gathering  which  brought  to- 
gether so  many  leaders  in  the  work  of  Christ 
among  students.  It  was  an  assembly  which  in 
a  peculiar  degree  should  be  weighed  and  not 
counted. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  in  all  Europe 
a  more  appropriate  or  impressive  place  could 
have  been  found  for  such  a  gathering  than 
Eisenach,  one  of  the  gateways  to  the  beautiful 
Thuringian  Forest,  and  also  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  famous  Wartburg  Castle.  It  is  not  only 
the  most  popular  meeting  place  for  the  student 
societies  of  Germany,  and  for  various  religious 
organizations,  but,  because  of  its  associations 
with  the  great  leader  of  the  Reformation,  it  is 
also  a  center  of  interest  and  inspiration  to  all 
Protestant  Christendom.  The  local  arrange- 
ments, which  were  practically  perfect,  were 
made  by  leaders  and  members  of  the  German 
movement.  Their  untiring  and  unselfish  efforts 
did  much  to  promote  the  success  and  enjoy- 
ability  of  the  gathering. 

The  program  of  the  Conference  included  de- 
tailed reports  of  all  the  student  movements 
and  lands  represented  (which,  taken  together, 
constituted  the  most  thorough  and  satisfactory 
survey  ever  made  of  the  moral  and  religious 
life  of  the  student  world),  symposia  on  the 
temptations  of  students  in  different  lands  and 
their  attitude  toward  Christ,  invaluable  papers 
on  the  principles  underlying  the  various  na- 
tional student  movements  and  the  best  methods 
of  developing  such  movements,  discussions  on 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  Federation  and  the 
student  movements  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
addresses  and  exercises  designed  to  increase 
spiritual  power.  The  Conference  was  remark- 
ably practical  when  one  bears  in  mind  the  diffi- 
culties attending  a  gathering  composed  of  men 
having  such  widely  different  ideas  about  Chris- 
tian organization  and  work. 

Dr.  Karl  Fries,  the  Chairman  of  the  General 
Committee,  presided  at  all  the  sessions.  His 
mastery  of  so  many  European  languages,  his 
familiarity  with  all  phases  of  student  work,  his 
rare  executive  ability,  his  absolute  impartiality 
and  his  deep  spirituality,  pre-eminently  quali- 
fied him  to  render  this  important  service. 

The  educational  exhibit  at  this  Conference 
was  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  which  has 
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ever  been  prepared.  It  included  samples  of 
every  periodical,  pamphlet,  book  and  leaflet  in 
existence  which  bears  directly  upon  organized 
Christian  work  among  students.  More  time 
than  at  any  other  student  conference  was  de- 
voted to  personal  interviews  and  to  national 
delegation  meetings.  This  was  facilitated  by 
leaving  all  the  evenings  open  and  by  having  all 
the  delegates  entertained  at  a  few  hotels.  The 
General  Committee  had  six  long  meetings  in 
which  the  work  and  problems  of  the  Federation 
were  carefully  considered.  Every  decision  of 
the  Committee  was  reached  by  unanimous  vote. 
It  is  interesting  to  add  that  this  was  also  the 
case  in  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  at  Wil- 
liamstown  and  Vadstena.  This  fact  seems  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  that 
this  Committee  represents  so  many  national- 
ities, and  is  composed  of  men  having  such  strong 
convictions.  Prayer  and  the  presiding  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  constitute  the  secret  of  this 
wonderful  unanimity. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Conference  was  the  official  recog- 
nition given  it  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  He  personally  received  at  the  Wart- 
burg  Castle  a  deputation  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Federation,  and  manifested  the  keenest  and 
most  appreciative  interest  in  the  objects  of  the 
Conference.  The  Court  Chaplain  also  delivered 
a  special  and  most  appropriate  sermon  on  John 
17 :  17-21  to  the  Conference  deputation  in  the 
little  chapel  where  Luther  himself  preached 
when  he  was  confined  to  the  Castle. 

There  is  much  that  might  be  written  about 
the  significance  of  the  Eisenach  Conference.  It 
was  a  fresh  and  complete  confirmation  of  the 
value  of  the  Federation  idea,  methods  and  spirit. 
The  student  leaders  of  the  various  nationalities 
and  races  already  in  the  Federation  were  ce- 
mented together  more  closely  than  ever.  More- 
over, the  Conference  marked  the  entrance  into 
the  Federation  of  a  new  movement.  This 
movement,  which  was  the  eleventh  to  join  the 
Federation,  is  a  combination  of  the  national  stu- 
dent movements  of  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and 
Switzerland.  The  question  may  present  itself, 
What  have  these  four  countries  in  common 
which  suggested  their  being  grouped  together  ? 
They  all  have  the  Reformed  Church,  and,  in 
fact,  are  the  only  countries  in  Europe  which 
do  have  that  system.  The  students  of  all  these 
lands  speak  and  read  French  freely.  The  four 
countries  are  also  geographically  contiguous. 
Not  least  is  the  fact  that  among  them  are  no 
national  jealousies.  In  view  of  such  considera- 
tions as  these,  and  in  view  of  various  precedents 
in  the  history  of  the  Federation,  the  student  or- 


ganizations of  this  group  of  countries  decided  to 
unite  and  form  a  union,  which  is  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  strongest  in  the  entire  world- 
wide student  brotherhood.  At  Eisenach  it  was 
also  arranged  to  admit  to  'the  Federation  the 
American  Intercollegiate  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association — the  largest  women  student 
movement  in  the  world — provided  it  first  affil- 
iates with  the  American  movement  of  men  stu- 
dents already  in  the  Federation.  The  Eisenach 
Conference  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  student 
organizations  of  all  lands  represented.  Even 
before  we  separated  there  were  evidences  of 
the  beginning  of  a  deep  work  of  tUe  Spirit  of 
God.  Let  us  continue  to  pray  that  this  place, 
where  Luther  gave  the  Bible  to  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  where  the  mighty  struggle  for  religious 
liberty  began,  may  also  mark  the  source  of  a 
wide-spread  spiritual  awakening  in  the  student 
centers  of  all  lands. 

The  spirit  of  the  Conference  might  be  char- 
acterized as  the  spirit  of  prayer,  the  spirit  of 
unity  and  the  spirit  of  mighty  power.  Never 
before  have  so  many  and  so  divergent  denomi- 
national, national  and  racial  elements  been  fused 
together  in  such  a  happy  and  impressive  man- 
ner. This  was  especially  noticeable  between 
the  delegations  of  France  and  Germany,  and  of 
America  and  Spain.  The  motto  of  the  Confer- 
ence— ut  omnes  unum  sint — which  stood  out  so 
strikingly  among  the  flags  of  the  many  nations 
represented,  was  so  wonderfully  realized  dur- 
ing the  days  we  spent  together  as  to  inspire  all 
the  delegates  with  new  hope  and  with  the  deter- 
mination to  make  the  Federation  tell  even  more 
than  ever  in  promoting  real  Christian  unity 
throughout  the  world. 
New  York  City. 


CUBA  AS  A  MISSION  FIELD. 

BY    THE    REV.     S.     T.     WILLIS. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  McLean,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary 
Society,  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Cuba, 
as  the  special  commissioner  of  that  society  to 
investigate  Cuban  conditions,  looking  toward 
the  advisability  of  opening  mission  work.  Upon 
his  report  the  Executive  Committee  have  de- 
cided to  send  missionaries  to  Cuba  at  once.  Dr. 
McLean's  long  and  varied  experience  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  So- 
ciety, as  well  as  his  missionary  tour  of  the  world 
three  years  ago,  make  his  statements  and 
opinions  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

In  a  summary  of  the  situation,  Dr.  McLean 
holds  that  Cuba,  if  properly  worked,  would  be 
an  exceedingly  fruitful  field.     But  spiritually  it 
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now  is  very  much  impoverished,  the  cause  of 
which  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  priests  are,  as  a 
rule,  all  Spaniards,  and  quite  naturally  their 
sympathies  were  with  their  own  people  in  the 
recent  war.  But  that  is  not  new ;  their  sym- 
pathies have  ever  been  with  Spain.  Reputable 
people  in  M.vana  say  that  the  priests  did  not 
consider  that  Cubans  had  any  more  social, 
civil  or  religious  rights  than  beasts.  This 
sympathy  with  Spain  is  shown  especially  in  the 
offer  made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cuba  to  the 
Spanish  Government  in  the  last  days  of  the  war, 
to  raise  $20,000,000  to  build  four  battle-ships. 
It  was  his  plan  to  raise  this  money  by  stripping 
the  saints  in  the  churches  of  their  crowns  and 
jewels,  and  selling  them  to  create  a  war  fund. 
For  these  reasons  the  Church  has  in  large  meas- 
ure lost  its  influence  over  the  people.  Though 
it  is  quite  true  that  churches  abound,  masses 
are  said  every  day  in  the  week,  the  confessional 
is  open  and  gifts  are  made  to  the  saints,  yet  the 
people  are  ignorant  and  degraded.  At  no  time 
has  the  Church  done  anything  for  the  moral 
and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  Cubans.  Lot- 
tery tickets  are  on  sale  everywhere;  bullfights 
are  as  popular  as  they  are  In  Spain ;  and  Sun- 
day, with  most  of  the  people,  is  like  other  days ; 
their  business  houses  are  open  and  tradesmen 
of  all  kinds  carry  on  their  work. 

But  the  way  they  look  upon  America  is  a 
hopeful  sign.  They  all  but  worship  Americans. 
The  Cubans  at  last  have  begun  to  lift  up  their 
heads  and  hopefully  to  look  for  their  religious, 
civil  and  social  redemption.  They  confidently 
believe  that  the  day  of  their  liberty  is  at  hand. 

The  Christian  people  all  over  the  country  are 
asking  what  should  be  done  now  to  redeem 
Cuba  ?  Bibles  and  New  Testaments,  in  both 
the  Spanish  and  English  tongue,  should  be  sent 
by  the  thousands.  Most  of  the  people  are  very 
anxious  to  learn  the  English,  for  they  regard  it 
as  the  language  of  freedom.  They  should  be 
taught  it  as  speedily  as  possible  in  secular  and 
Sunday  schools,  which  should  be  opened  all 
over  the  island.  But  the  Gospel  should  be 
preached  first  to  the  people  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  lose  no  time  in  evangelizing 
them.  Church  buildings  should  be  erected,  and 
every  line  of  Christian  work  should  be  opened 
as  soon  as  possible.  Nothing,  perhaps,  would 
do  so  much  to  stir  up  the  priests  to  reform  their 
own  lives  and  to  do  their  best  work  as  to  have 
Protestant  churches  planted  throughout  Cuba. 

The  work  of  the  Southern  Baptists  is  a  good 
illustration  of  what  can  be  done  in  the 
island  tho  the  conditions  now  are  even  more 
favorable.  If  will  be  remembered  that  they 
bought  a  theater  in   Havana  that  would  seat 


1,200,  advantageously  located,  for  $60,000,  and 
transformed  it  into  a  church.  This  is  the 
church  in  which  Dr.  Alberto  J.  Diaz,  whose 
story  is  familiar  to  Americans,  did  his  great 
work.  He  says  that  he  has  baptized,  with  his 
own  hands,  more  than  3,000  ;  arsons,  and  that 
about  half  that  number  are  living  and  remain 
in  Havana,  though  many  of  his  converts  were 
killed  in  the  war.  He  has  planted  seven 
churches  there ;  only  two  are  left ;  those  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city  have  been  destroyed. 
Dr.  Diaz  has  been  imprisoned  si :  times,  and  was 
released  the  last  time  only  on  the  condition 
that  he  leave  the  country.  Compelled  to  stay 
away  from  his  flock,  he  has  spent  the  last  three 
and  a  half  years  in  Mexico.  But  recently  he 
has  returned  and  reopened  his  church  in 
Havana,  which  is  now  the  only  Protestant 
church  in  the  city  ;  indeed,  the  only  on  the  island 
of  Cuba.  The  Sunday  evening  Dr.  McLean  was  in 
Havana  he  attended  this  church,  and  there  were 
about  800  people  at  his  service  that  evening,  and 
apparently  were  devoutly  intent  on  the  message 
he  brought  them  on  that  occasion.  Being  him- 
self a  Cuban  and  speaking  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, he  naturally  commands  the  attention  of 
the  people,  and  secures  good  audiences  all  the 
time.  His  work  has  been  marvelously  success- 
ful ;  but  now  under  favorable  conditions, 
greater  success  even  may  be  expected. 

Now  is  the  time  to  enter  Cuba  with  the  Gos- 
pel, for  the  American  people  are  pouring  into 
that  island  in  great  numbers.  Havana  alone 
expects  at  least  20,000  of  our  people  within  the 
next  six  months.  If  we  hasten  to  plant  Prot- 
estant churches  throughout  the  island,  these  will 
be  self-supporting  in  a  short  time.  Meanwhile, 
we  should  remember  that  Cubans  are  poor  and 
need  help.  The  homes  of  the  people  have  been 
ravaged  by  the  scourge  of  war,  but,  with  the 
return  of  peace  and  the  establishment  of  good 
government,  Cuba  will  be  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  highly  favored  countries  in  the  world. 
Cuba  must  have  the  Gospel  and  have  it  now. 

New  York  City. 


....The  Methodists  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are 
moving  in  the  line  of  Methodist  union.  A  fel- 
lowship meeting  was  recently  held  in  that  city 
in  which  all  the  Methodist  ministers  of  both 
branches  and  a  number  of  prominent  laymen 
took  part.  The  chief  fact  brought  out  in  the 
various  speeches  was  that  of  hearty  co-operation 
and  fellowship,  but  it  was  considered  as  an  im- 
portant step  toward  the  union  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 
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.  . .  .The  death  of  Dr.  John  Hall  deprived  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
(lunch  of  its  President.*  The  place  has  now 
been  filled  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  D.  Stuart 
Dodge.  Mr.  Dodge  is  a  son  of  the  late  Hon. 
William  E.  Dodge,  and  is  well  known  for  his 
deep  interest  in  all  philanthropic  and  religious 
work.  Having  been  in  years  past  engaged  in 
the  foreign  mission  work  in  Syria,  he  will  fur- 
nish another  link  to  bind  those  two  great  ac- 
tivities of  the  Church  in  cordial  sympathy. 

....Another  appeal  has  been  issued  on  be- 
half of  the  oppressed  Dukhobortsi  of  Russia, 
who  for  their  conscientious  scruples  against 
serving  in  the  Russian  Army  have  been  very 
severely  treated,  and  whom  it  is  desired  to  es- 
tablish in  a  colony  in  Cyprus  and  eventually  in 
this  country.  Count  Tolstoi  has  taken  the  mat- 
ter up  with  great  energy,  and  a  number  of  his 
friends  in  this  country  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  matter  and  desire  to  raise  a  fund 
in  his  name  in  honor  of  his  seventieth  anni- 
versary. 

. . .  .The  Bible  Normal  College,  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  offers  a  special  extension  course  of  ten 
weeks,  commencing  with  January  4th  of  next 
year,  on  the  topics,  Bible  Study,  Child  Study, 
General  Pedagogy,  Bible  School  Pedagogy,  and 
Sociology  and  Missions.  The  courses  are  open 
to  any  one  having  the  endorsement  of  the  pastor 
and  Bible  school,  or  missionary  superintendent, 
and  the  expense  is  placed  at  a  minimum.  The 
course  offers  a  special  opportunity  for  churches 
and  organizations  which  desire  their  best 
workers  to  equip  themselves  for  the  highest 
grade  of  service. 

.  . .  .The  Church  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tianity Among  the  Jews,  auxiliary  to  the  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
has  suffered  with  other  societies  from  the  lack 
of  funds,  and  has  recently  dismissed  from  its 
service  its  oldest  missionary,  Mr.  Lerman.  Mr. 
Lerman  has  long'  been  known  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  workers  among  the  Jews,  altho 
in  a  very  quiet  and  unobtrusive  way.  In  his 
last  report  he  shows  that  there  has  been  ex- 
cellent attendance  of  Jews  at  the  services  in  his 
chapel,  while  he  has  been  constant  in  visiting 
families,  holding  conversations  with  them  and 
in  the  distribution  of  Bibles,  Testaments, 
prayer-books  and  tracts.  In  his  report  Mr. 
Lerman  lays  emphasis  upon  the  need  of  an  in- 
dustrial home  for  Jewish  converts,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  which  many  meet  ef 
ostracism  by  their  friends  on  their  manifesta- 
tion of  interest  in  Christianity. 

....The  annual   report  of  the  Charity   Or- 


ganization Society  shows  that  during  the  past 
year  in  its  investigation  department  3,811  new 
and  450  recurrent  cases  have  been  investigated  ; 
also  that  in  the  registration  bureau  0,18G  new 
records  have  been  opened  and  reports  made  in 
5,788  cases.  The  number  of  family  records 
since  May,  1890,  is  49,952.  The  wayfarers' 
lodge  and  wood  yard  have  proved  of  great  value 
through  the  year,  as  have  also  the  work-rooms 
for  unskilled  women,  the  penny  provident  fund, 
with  319  stations  and  57,189  depositors,  and 
other  similar  enterprises.  The  report  of  the 
General  Council  calls  attention  to  several  bills 
before  the  Legislature,  some  of  which  need  to 
be  defeated  and  some  of  them  approved,  show- 
ing the  great  necessity  of  constant  watchfulness. 
Among  the  questions  discussed  has  been  the 
abuse  of  medical  charities,  very  noticeable  in 
this  city.  So  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the 
statistics  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  distress  during  the  past  year,  al- 
tho the  workers  have  found  very  nearly  as  much 
as  usual  to  do.  One  need  of  the  society  is  an  in- 
creased number  of  active  workers,  especially  in 
the  line  of  visiting  and  special  inquiry. 

At  the  last  National  Council  of  the  Con- 
gregational Churches,  held  at  Portland,  Ore., 
a  committee  was  appointed  of  which  Charles 
Ray  Palmer,  D.D.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is 
chairman,  to  consider  the  best  method  for  rais- 
ing about  $5,000  toward  extinguishing  the  in- 
debtedness on  the  John  Robinson  Memorial 
Church  at  Gainsborough,  England,  whose  cor- 
ner stone  was  laid  on  the  29th  of  June,  1896, 
with  impressive  ceremonies,  including  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Bayard,  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  England.  The  great  bulk  of  the  expense 
of  the  building,  which  amounted  to  about 
$35,000,  was  borne  by  the  Congregational 
churches  of  England.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
interest  manifested  in  it  in  this  country  they 
have  requested  some  assistance  in  meeting  a 
deficit,  and  have  suggested  the  sum  of  1,000 
pounds,  or  $5,000.  The  committee  propose 
simultaneous  offerings  in  the  Congregational 
churches  of  the  country  on  the  Sunday  nearest 
"  Forefathers'  Day,"  or  on  the  occasion  of  any 
celebration  of  that  day.  No  large  amount  is 
asked,  but  it  is  hoped  that  gifts  from  a  large 
number  of  Congregational  churches  of  from  $5 
to  $50  will  come  in  to  meet  this  debt  of  honor. 

. . .  .From  time  to  time  it  has  been  necessary 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  churches  to  irre- 
sponsible collectors  of  funds  for  use  on  the  mis- 
sion field.  The  Central  Turkey  Mission  of  the 
American  Board  at  a  recent  annual  meeting 
felt   obliged   to    remind   the   supporters   of   the 
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Board  in  this  country  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  Various  Armenian  min- 
isters, educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Board, 
have  abandoned  their  work  and  come  to  this 
country  to  raise  money  for  enterprises  not  ap- 
proved either  by  the  mission  or  the  Board,  and 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  funds  so  collected  is  ever  ap- 
plied to  the  objects  for  which  they  were  given, 
and  such  portions  as  finally  reach  Turkey  are 
often  used  in  an  unwise  and  indiscriminate 
manner.  One  result  almost  invariably  following 
these  enterprises  has  been  to  stir  up  dissension, 
division  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  local  commu- 
nities and  militate  against  the  growth  of  the 
churches  in  the  matter  of  independence  and 
self-support.  The  mission  therefore  earnestly 
requests  that  all  self-appointed  agents  be 
watched  carefully  and  only  those  be  supported 
who  can  show  their  connection  with  reliable 
and  well-authenticated  societies. 

....The  faculty  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, in  this  city,  have  arranged  a  course  of  uni- 
versity sermons  for  the  coming  five  months,  to 
be  delivered  Sunday  afternoons  at  half  past  four 
in  the  chapel  of  the  seminary.  The  general 
theme  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  specific  topics 
and  the  preachers  include :  December  4th,  "  The 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trin- 
ity," by  Prof.  W.  W.  Clarke,  D.D.,  of  Colgate 
University;  December  18th,  "The  Work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  Man  Apart  from  the 
Church,"  by  Dr.  Newman  Smyth,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn. ;  January  8th,  "  The  Work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Creation  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  World,"  by  President  W.  D.  Hyde, 
D.D.,  of  Bowdoin  College ;  January  22d,  "  The 
Holy  Spirit's  Advent  at  Pentecost,"  by  Presi- 
dent H.  A.  Buttz,  D.D.,  of  Drew  Theological 
Seminary ;  February  12th,  "  The  Holy  Spirit 
Dwelling  in  the  Church,"  by  Dr.  George  Hodges, 
Dean  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  February  26th,  "  The  Holy 
Spirit  and  Holy  Scripture,"  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Hamil- 
ton, of  Louisville,  Ky. ;  March  12th,  "The  Work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  Regeneration,"  by  Dr.  George 
Alexander,  New  York  City ;  March  26th,  "  The 
Holy  Spirit  Dwelling  in  the  Christian,"  by  Dr. 
T.  T.  Munger,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  April 
9th,  "  The  Holy  Spirit  the  Guide  Unto  Truth," 
by  Dr.  W.  R.  Huntington,  New  York  City; 
April  25th,  "  The  Sanctifying  Work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  by  Dr.  A.  McKenzie,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

....In  many  communities  there  is  quite  a 
class  of  persons  in  temporary  residence,  who, 
while    not    wishing    to    sever    tneir    connection 


with  their  home  churches,  do  desire  to  attach 
themselves  in  some  real  sense  to  the  local  church 
with  which  they  may  be  worshiping  for  the 
time  being.  This  is  especially  true  in  many 
student  communities,  and  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  has  de- 
vised a  Covenant  of  Associate  Fellowship  to 
meet  this  need.  The  presence  of  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  College,  whose  five  hundred  students  are 
with  few  exceptions  already  church  members, 
has  made  the  subject  one  of  importance.  The 
church  rule  recognizes  that  any  Christian  stu- 
dent or  member  of  the  college  who  so  desires, 
while  formally  retaining  church  membership 
elsewhere,  may  be  received  into  associate  fellow- 
ship with  the  church  by  publicly  subscribing  to 
the  Covenant,  known  as  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Wayside  Covenant,  provided  only  that  such  fel- 
lowship shall  not  include  the  right  to  vote  in 
the  business  meetings  of  the  church.  The 
Covenant  includes  on  the  part  of  those  accepting 
it  a  pledge  to  renew  Christian  consecration,  and 
during  the  days  of  residence  to  make  the  local 
church  their  church  home,  to  participate  in  its 
ordinances  and  to  promote  its  faith  and  fellow- 
ship ;  while  the  church  itself  welcomes  such  to 
its  circle  of  discipleship  and  engages  to  seek 
their  welfare  and  edification  so  long  as  they 
continue  among  them.  In  South  Hadley  246 
students  and  teachers  have  already  taken  this 
covenant,  170  of  whom  are  Congregationalists 
and  76  members  of  other  denominations. 

....  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  has  com- 
pleted its  thirty-fifth  year  and  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  is  overcrowded  with  students 
not  only  from  Turkey  but  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding countries.  Its  founding  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era,  and  among  the  results 
following  from  it  is  the  complete  system  of  edu- 
cation in  Bulgaria  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
schools  established  by  the  Sultan  not  only  in 
Constantinople  but  all  over  the  empire.  The 
financial  results  of  the  year,  according  to  the 
president's  report,  have  been  unexpectedly 
favorable.  The  number  of  students  on  the  rolls 
has  been  250,  50  more  than  last  year,  and  a 
number  of  applications  were  refused.  Of  these 
88  were  Greeks,  87  Armenians,  49  Bulgarians, 
10  Turks,  7  English  and  American,  2  Israelites, 
3  Austrians  and  4  other  nationalities.  The  pre- 
paratory department  has  the  largest  number, 
135 ;  the  senior  and  junior  classes  each  number 
14,  the  sophomore  21  and  the  freshman  and 
sub-freshman  each  33.  The  college  has  impera- 
tive need  of  at  least  two  new  buildings,  one 
for  the  preparatory  department  and  a  study 
hall ;  but  even  more  than  that  it  needs  endow- 
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ments  for  professorships,  especially  of  mathe- 
matics and  French,  and  it  has  almost  no  fund 
for  chemical  apparatus  or  for  the  library,  and 
much  of  the  equipment  is  antiquated  or  worn 
out.  Just  at  present  the  college  is  extremely 
prosperous,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
its  very  success  is  sure  to  arouse  hostility  and 
call  attention  to  the  weak  points.  It  has  never 
been  in  a  situation  to  do  more  good  for  the  coun- 
try, if  only  the  means  can  be  provided. 


BIBLICAL  RESEARCH. 

Mr.  Arnold  B.  Ehrlich,  of  this  city,  has 
now  in  press  a  volume,  written  in  Hebrew,  of 
comments  on  the  Pentateuch,  with  many  sugges- 
tions for  emendation  of  text  or  translation.  One 
of  his  annotations  is  on  Deut.  28 :  24,  rendered 
in  our  versions,   "  From   heaven   shall  it  come 
down  upon  thee  until  thou  be  destroyed."     He 
says  that  it  must  be  borne  in   mind  that  the 
language   of  the   Hebrews   is   necessarily   older 
than  their  religion,  and  as  religious  conceptions 
affect  phraseology  to  a  great  extent,  there  must 
needs  be  found  pagan  modes  of  speech  in  the 
Old  Testament.     Such  an  anthropological  mode 
of  speech  we  have  in  this  passage.    From  sundry 
expressions   in   the   Old   Testament   it   appears 
that  the  pagan  Hebrews  thought  of  their  god  as 
enthroned  in  heaven  above,  from  where  he  rules 
the  earth  beneath.     Such  is  his  way  ordinarily. 
But  upon  extraordinary  occasions  the  god  opens 
the  windows  of  heaven,  thereby  setting  himself 
in  direct  communication  with  the  world  below, 
and  then  there  is  an  almost  tangible  manifesta- 
tion of  his   divine  power  for  good    (II   Kings 
7  :  2  and  15,  Psalms  73  :  23,  and  Mai.  3  :  10)  or 
evil    (Isaiah   24:18).       But   that   is   not   all. 
When  the  god  would  put  still  more  force  into 
his  action,  then  he  descended  from  heaven  upon 
earth.     Such  was  the  pagan  notion,  and  it  re- 
mained  reflected   in   Hebrew   figures   of  speech 
long  after  monotheism  had  been  established  in 
Israel,  for  as  late  as  the  days  of  King  Hezekiah, 
at  least,  the  prophet  still  said :    "  Oh  that  thou 
wouldst   rend   the  heavens,   that   thou   wouldst 
come  down,  that  the  mountains  might  flow  down 
at  thy  presence."   Is.   64 :  1.     Accordingly,   the 
correct  rendering  of  the  above  passage  is  "  from 
heaven  shall  He  come  down  upon  thee,"  etc.,  the 
pronoun  relating  to  God,  not  to  the  dust.     For 
the  sense  is  that  God,  wishing  to  do  the  work  of 
destruction  thoroughly,  will  Himself  come  down 
from  heaven. 

....  In  the  Reports  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  philosophico-historical  review 
for  1898,  pages  582-588,  is  found  an  account  of 
a  new  Septuagint  text  of  the  eighteenth  Psalm 


(according  to  the  Hellenistic  numbering,  the 
seventy-ninth),  found  by  the  authority  on  Epi- 
graphies, Dr.  Preiherr  Seller  von  <;<rtringen, 
of  Berlin.  The  find  was  made  while  the  author 
was  living  on  the  island  of  Thera,  and  was  sent 
to  him  by  a  physician  from  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
where  it  had  been  found  in  a  leaden  roll 
(Bleirolle).  This  roll  contains  the  great  por- 
tion of  the  Psalm  in  question,  but  in  a  peculiar 
type  of  the  Septuagint  version.  The  account 
given  describes  the  character  and  contents  of 
the  new  text  in  detail,  and  states  that  "  author- 
ities who  have  examined  the  original  claim 
that  the  manuscript  belongs  to  the  third,  or,  at 
the  latest,  the  fourth  Christian  century."  The 
document  is  now  deposited  in  the  Royal  Museum 
of  Berlin. 

...  .In  the  ups  and  downs  of  modern  Biblical, 
especially  Old  Testament,  criticism  it  is  a  rather 
remarkable  fact  that  the  savants  of  the  Jewish 
church,    especially    the    exponents    of    orthodox 
Judaism,  who  would  seem  to  have  the  greatest 
issue  at  stake,  have  done,  and  are  doing,  practi- 
cally nothing  toward  the  solution  of  their  prob- 
lems.    This   question   has   been   asked  by   both 
Jew    and    Christians    and    been    variously    an- 
swered. In  the  Judische  Presse,  No.  42,  the  mat- 
ter is  again  discussed,  and  attention  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  in  1879  and  1880  a  series  of  anti- 
Wellhausian  articles  appeared  in  the  "  Magazin 
fur  die   Wissenschaft   des  Judenthum"       The 
Presse,  rather  reprovingly,  repeats  its  question 
and  says  that  if  the  eminent  representatives  of 
strict  Judaism  do  not  regard  as  falling  to  their 
province   to   investigate   the   new   theories   and 
hypotheses,   they  must  be   held   responsible  for 
the   consequences   of   such   a   policy.        On   the 
other  hand,  not  a  few  of  these  Jewish  scholars 
are  of  the  opinion    of    the    deceased    Samson 
Hirsch,  who  maintained  "  that  whatever  is  ob- 
ject of  divine  revelation,  and  the  unchangeable 
basis  of  the  Jewish  religion,  is  not  the  object  of 
scientific    investigation,    but    only    of    a    faith 
based  solely  on  tradition."     Strack,  in  his  organ 
"  Nathanael"  No.   5,   comments  on  this   state- 
ment as  follows :    1,   We  must  distinguish  be- 
tween proving  that  certain  things  are  to  be  be- 
lieved and  the  refutation  of  the  reasons  that  are 
intended   to   demonstrate   that   a   certain   thing 
cannot,  be  believed  ;    2,  If  a  faith  rests  on  tradi- 
tion, the  criticism  of  this  tradition  must  be  al- 
lowable.    Tradition  itself  cannot  be  the  object 
of   faith;    3,    Traditional    Judaism    accordingly 
acknowledges   that  it  is   based  on   faith,   altho 
generally  it  claims  that  its  teachings  are  in  ab- 
solute conformity  to  reason,  while  Christianity 
is  regarded  as  a  religion  of  faith. 


FINANCIAL. 


THE  TRUE   MEANING    OF    PRICE 
COMPARISONS. 

When  may  we  call  prices  of  securities  high 
or  low  ?  That  is  a  problem  which  is  bother- 
ing some  of  our  owners  of  surplus  capital,  in 
view  of  the  material  advance  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  stock  market  in  the  last  year. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  question  answers  itself. 
The  permanency  of  quotations  on  a  certain 
level  is  proof  that  the  price  is  not  too  high, 
for  otherwise  investors  would  sell  out  their 
holdings  and  speculative  resistance  could 
not  long  withstand  this  pressure.  A  partic- 
ular stock  may  be  seized  upon  for  temporary 
manipulation,  and,  while  it  is  moving  up  or 
down,  in  response  to  the  character  of  the 
orders  given  by  the  manipulators,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  market  value 
of  it  is  legitimately  high  or  low.  But  even 
in  the  most  flagrant  case  of  this  sort,  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  power  of  the  speculators  to 
keep  a  stock  below  or  above  its  true  value. 
Wall  Street  often  receives  severe  criticism 
from  persons  who  know  little  of  its  practical 
side.  The  purely  speculative  element  exists 
there  largely,  and  always  will,  so  long  as 
human  nature  remains  as  it  is  now,  but  the 
investor  who  is  sensible  and  careful  seldom 
loses  his  money.  If  he  is  unfortunate,  it  is 
probably  so  because  general  conditions  have 
brought  loss  to  merchants,  manufacturers 
and  all  members  of  the  community. 

The  investor,  however,  is  the  real  base  for 
values  of  securities.  The  stocks  that  he 
buys  he  pays  for,  and  locks  up  in  some  safe 
deposit  vault  or  in  a  tin  box  at  his  home. 
As  this  process  goes  on  the  power  of  the 
manipulator  must  be  decreased,  as  the  sup- 
ply of  the  article  he  wants  to  juggle  with  is 
disappearing.  He  finds  himself  "  in  the 
dark."  He  cannot  agree  to  sell  the  stock 
which  he  has  not  got,  hoping  to  buy  it 
cheaper  for  delivery  from  some  one  else 
whom  he  may  frighten  by  "  bear  "  tactics, 
for  there  is  too  little  for  him  to  borrow  from 
to  make  his  temporary  deliveries  to  the 
buyer.      He  has  a  great  risk  to  face  should 


be  attempt  to  "bull"  the  stock,  for  at  some 
point  he  may  unexpectedly  meet  with  free 
offers  to  sell  from  investors  who  think  that 
the  price  of  the  stock  has  been  carried  above 
the  merit  of  the  property  which  it  repre- 
sents. Therefore,  speculation  generally  has 
little  to  do  with  a  well-estaulished  security 
that  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  investors. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  sales  or  purchases 
of  the  legitimate  investor  finally  determine 
the  price-standing  of  any  stock  or  bond. 

The  American  securities  markets  are 
merely  reflecting  the  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  investors  of  the  remarkably  favor- 
able trade  and  financial  position  occupied  by 
the  United  States.  It  is  immaterial  that  this 
stock  is  10  or  that  stock  25  points  above 
what  it  sold  at  last  month  or  last  year.  The 
condition  of  the  particular  property  may 
have  changed— that  of  the  country  at  large 
certainly  has.  Suppose  we  should  compare 
the  price  of  American  railroad  shares  with 
those  of  Great  Britain,  and  draw  the  deduc- 
tion that  the  English  market  was  too  high  ? 
Would  not  the  absurdity  be  obvious  ?  Look 
at  some  of  the  English  quotations.  One  im- 
portant line  paid  5  per  cent,  in  dividends  in 
the  last  year:  it  sells  at  $600  per  share  of 
a  par  value  of  $500.  Another  company  pays 
7  per  cent,  a  year,  and  its  stock  is  quoted 
at  the  equivalent  of  $900.  Another  stock 
paying  annual  dividends  of  8  per  cent,  rules 
at  $1,100.  Contrasting  these  prices  with 
those  of  our  own  securities — many  payers  of 
4  per  cent,  a  year  selling  below  par— what 
would  be  our  conclusion  ?  Of  course,  that 
the  British  market  was  "  too  high."  We 
know  for  a  fact  that  such  a  conclusion 
would  be  wrong.  We  know  that  we  must 
allow  for  the  indisposition  of  many  investors 
(including  estates  and  trusts)  to  disturb  or 
shift  their  investments;  we  know  that  the 
interest  rate  in  Great  Britain  is  so  low  that 
capitalists  cannot  buy  good  securities,  ex- 
cept at  a  figure  which  brings  the  ratio  of 
dividend  return  approximately  to  the  aver- 
age cost  of  money  in  the  open  market. 

The  United  States,  owing  to  their  excep- 
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tional  trade  balance  of  the  last  few  years 
and  the  marvelous  growth  natural  to  a 
young  and  vigorous  nation,  have  been  ab- 
sorbing such  amounts  of  capital  and  creating 
such  a  competition  of  capital  that  the  inter- 
est rate  has  been  shrinking.  If  the  lower 
basis  of  money  cost  is  permanent,  it  will  be 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  value  of 
American  securities  will  be  measured  in 
prices  more  nearly  approximating  the  quota- 
tions of  sound  British  investments.  It  is 
certain  that  foreign  capital  will  pour  into 
this  country  and  absorb  securities  before  go- 
ing into  purely  commercial  enterprises.  But 
there  is  a  proviso.  It  is  that  this  country's 
currency  system  shall  be  reformed  and  the 
integrity  of  the  demand  notes  of  the  Govern- 
ment placed  beyond  attack.  That  is  a  prime 
necessity  for  the  preservation  of  home,  as 
well  as  European  confidence,  in  our  future. 
With  a  scientific  financial  system  once  es- 
tablished, the  industrial  and  commercial  ex- 
pansion of  the  United  States  will  defy  pre- 
diction. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 
John  Foord  communicated  to  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  printed  on  the  18th 
ulto.,  an  article  on  railroad  development  in 
Ohina,  with  the  important  projected  enter- 
prises. It  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  con- 
tribution to  the  subject.  He  states  that 
Asia— a  continent  including  about  one-third 
of  the  habitable  area  of  the  globe— has  less 
than  30,000  miles  of  railroad,  and  of  this 
there  are  only  from  300  to  400  miles  in 
China,  which  has  an  area  equal  to  that  of 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  article  is  accompanied  by  a 
map  giving  the  lines  of  the  projected  rail- 
roads for  which  concessions  have  been  re- 
cently granted. 

. ..  .John  W.  Keely,  the  so-called  inventor 
of  the  Keely  motor,  died  recently.  The 
history  of  the  Keely  motor  has  been  a  very 
singular  one,  tho  possibly  not  any  more  so 
than  a  thousand  and  one  schemes  which 
have  been  placed  before  the  investing  and 
confiding  public.  Keely  succeeded  in  se- 
suring  contributions  or  purchases  of  st<5ck 
for  the  Keely  Motor  Company  from  hun- 
dreds of  people,  some  of  whom  contributed 


very  large  sums.  The  stock  of  this  corn- 
puny  varied  from  $500  to  10  cents  a  share 
during  the  twenty-five  years  that  he  was 
before  the  public. 

....We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
has  been  offered  to  William  Salomon,  of 
Speyer  &  Co.,  and  we  sincerely  hope  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  B.  and  O.  that  Mr.  Salo- 
mon can  see  his  way  clear  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Salomon  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  ablest  financiers  in  New  York,  and  is 
more  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  than  almost  any  other  per- 
son in  the  country,  from  the  fact  that  he 
largely  had  charge  of  the  reorganization  af- 
fairs of  the  road.  As  chairman  of  the  Board, 
he  would  have  direction  of  the  financial  in- 
terests of  the  company. 

....  Mr.  F.  F.  Cragin,  of  Chicago,  who 
claimed  recently  to  have  obtained  the  con- 
cession to  build  a  Nicaraguan  canal  in  the 
interest  of  the  so-called  Grace  Syndicate, 
returned  from  Greytown  recently.  He 
gives  out  the  following  as  the  utterance  of 
President  Zelaya  at  the  opening  of  the  ex- 
traordinary session  of  the  Nicaragua  Con- 
gress : 

"I  shall  give  you  an  account  of  a  promise  of 
a  contract  for  the  opening  of  an  interoceanic 
canal  through  our  isthmus  granted  to  Messrs. 
Cragin  and  Eyre,  representing  a  respectable  syn- 
dicate of  American  capitalists.  The  Govern- 
ment has  formed  a  clear  and  well-defined  opin- 
ion that  the  Cardenas-Menocal  contract  of 
March  18,  1887,  has  been  forfeited.  The  prom- 
ise made  to  Messrs.  Cragin  and  Eyre  is  based  on 
the  security  of  the  reputation  and  standing  of 
the  parties  we  are  dealing  with  and  on  a  deposit 
of  $100,000  in  gold." 

DIVIDENDS  ANNOUNCED. 

United  States  Leather  Co.,  $1.25  per  share, 
payable  January  3d. 

Southern  Pac.  Co.  (Galveston,  Harrisburg 
and  San  Antonio,  East.  Div.),  Coupons  due 
December  1st. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Co.,  Coupons 
December  1st  at  Central  Trust  Co. 

Some  of  the  latest  sales  of  New  York 

City  Bank  Stocks  are 


America 385  V^ 

American  Exchange.  170 

Mercantile 185 

Merchants' 149 

Ninth 74 


Plaza 350 

State  of  New  York 112 

Twenty-third  Ward. . .  .101 
Western  National 170 


INSURANCE. 


BANKING  VS.  UNDERWRITING 
EUNCTIONS. 

The  essence  of  all  insurance  is  mutuality; 
it  cannot  be  otherwise,  since  the  premiums 
furnish  the  insurance  and  nothing  else  is 
capable  of  doing  that.  Somebody  receives 
the  premiums  in  trust,  and  attends  to  the 
business.  In  fire  underwriting  the  some- 
body is  a  stock  company,  which  stands  be- 
hind the  premium  fund  as  guarantor.  The 
stock,  permanently  invested,  is  at  work 
earning  interest  along  with  the  other  as- 
sets, from  which  it  is  never  distinctly  sep- 
arated. The  policyholders  as  such  are  not 
members  of  the  company  in  the  legal  sense; 
the  company  owns  all  the  assets,  but  the 
company  is  also  holden  for  all  liabilities,  and 
the  stock  is  at  all  times  a  lien  subordinate  to 
claims  of  creditors. 

But  the  stockholders  are  justly  entitled  to 
more  than  the  earnings  of  the  invested 
stock  capital.  They  are  guarantors,  and  the 
service  of  a  guaranty  is  worth  paying  for; 
there  is  always  a  risk  of  impairment  or  even 
of  entire  loss  of  capital,  and  that  this  risk 
is  more  than  a  possibility  is  shown  by  the 
enormous  amounts  of  surplus  and  stock 
capital  which  have  been  wiped  out  of  ex- 
istence. The  policyholder  as  such  is  en- 
titled to  nothing  more  than  sound  insurance; 
the  stockholder  is  entitled  to  every  dollar 
he  can  earn.  Is  this  "  monopoly,"  this 
charging  and  dividing,  "  all  the  traffic  will 
bear  "  ?  Certainly  not,  because,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  field  is  open  to 
all  capital  on  equal  terms  and  competition 
will  effectually  prevent  the  rate  of  under- 
writing profits  from  becoming  excessive. 

Necessarily  a  company  performs  two 
functions:  one,  that  of  caring  for  and  keep- 
ing at  interest  all  funds,  including  premiums, 
while  not  called  for  in  use;  the  other,  the 
strictly  insurance  function  of  collecting 
premiums  and  settling  losses.  The  fact  that 
a  company  is  earning  more  by  interest  than 
it  pays  in  dividends,  even  if  the  dividends 
are  five  or  six  per  cent,  semi-annually,  does 
not  necessarily  show  whether  it  is  doing 
well  in  the  underwriting  part,  for  it  is  ob- 


vious that  such  a  rate  of  dividend,  if  paid 
out  of  Interest,  must  be  from  interest  on 
much  larger  funds  than  the  stock  capital  it- 
self. What  does  measure  the  success  of  the 
underwriting  is  the  ratio  between  losses 
incurred  plus  expenses,  on  one  hand,  and 
premiums  on  the  other.  When  losses  and 
expenses  are  from  90  to  100  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums  and  sometimes  exceed  100  per 
cent.,  the  underwriting  part  of  the  business 
is  not  successful.  Allow  that  the  earnings 
of  an  invested  surplus  and  the  temporary 
use  of  advance  premiums  do  enable  goodly 
dividends  to  be  paid,  what  is  to  become  of 
companies  which  have  not  surpluses? 


CLEARER  CONTRACTS  NEEDED. 

About  a  year  ago  one  Van  Bokelen  was 
killed  while  on  a  Lackawanna  Railroad 
train  crossing  the  salt-marshes  between 
Newark  and  Jersey  City.  His  $10,000  policy 
in  the  Travelers  was  paid  to  his  daughter, 
the  beneficiary  named,  but  she  demanded  a 
second  $10,000  under  the  clause  in  the  policy 
providing  that  if  the  fatal  injuries  were  sus- 
tained "  while  riding  as  a  passenger  in  any 
passenger  conveyance  using  steam,  cable,  or 
electricity  as  a  motive  power,  the  amount  to 
be  paid  shall  be  double  the  sum  specified 
in  the  clause  under  which  the  claim  is 
made."  Van  Bokelen  was  admittedly  a  pas- 
senger so  conveyed,  but  as  he  was  killed  by 
falling  off  the  platform  while  passing  be- 
tween two  cars,  a  question  of  construction 
arose,  which  has  come  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  city  on  an  agreed  statement 
of  facts.  The  complainant  contends  for  the 
controlling  fact  that  he  was  a  passenger  at 
the  time  and  contends,  also,  that  he  was  in- 
sured agaiust  any  accident  while  a  passen- 
ger. For  the  company  it  is  contended  that 
a  car  platform  is  a  very  dangerous  place 
while  the  train  is  in  motion,  and  that  the 
words  "  in  a  passenger  conveyance "  were 
used  advisedly  for  the  express  purpose  of 
limiting  the  liability. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  plat- 
form is  ordinarily  a  more  dangerous  place 

than   the  interior  of  a  railway  car,   but  it 
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does  not  appear  to  be  claimed  that  the  de- 
ceased was  violating  any  rule  regarding  the 
platform  or  was  wrongfully  on  the  platform 
at  the  time.  The  question  presented  to  the 
Court,  therefore,  appears  to  turn  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "in;"  is  a  passenger 
"  in  "  the  conveyance  while  he  is  lawfully 
and  temporarily  on  (or  in)  the  portion  not 
completely  inclosed  on  four  sides?  We  will 
not  seek  to  anticipate  the  judicial  answer 
to  this  question,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  is  much  force  in  the  plaintiff's 
contention  that  the  insured  was  covered  as 
to  any  accidents  while  a  passenger.  Or,  if 
this  is  too  broad  a  position,  narrow  it  by 
restricting  it  to  accidents  relating  only  to 
the  transportation,  so  that  the  claim  should 
not  double,  for  instance,  if  he  were  killed 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol  in 
the  hands  of  a  fellow-passenger.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  any  man  who  buys  such  a 
policy  supposes  himself  covered  as  is  claimed 
in  this  case.  It  is  also  plain  that  if  a  com- 
pany wishes  to  avoid  the  extra  hazards  of 
the  platform  it  can  exclude  liability  for  acci- 
dent while  on  the  platform  or  while  passing 
from  one  car  to  another  or  while  getting  on 
or  off  a  car  or  while  not  actually  seated 
within  the  conveyance.  As  the  company 
writes  the  contract,  it  can  limit  its  liability 
as  it  pleases  and  is  responsible  for  all  omis- 
sions and  obscurities;  hence  a  policy  con- 
tract, in  cases  of  doubt,  is  always  properly 
construed  against  the  company. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  lack  of  dis- 
tinctness in  this  policy,  and  the  case  illus- 
trates anew  the  necessity  that  insurance 
companies  shall  state  unmistakably  what 
they  mean  to  cover  and  what  they  mean  to 
exclude. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  decision 
of  the  Court  in  favor  of  the  company  has 
sustained  the  contention  that  there  is  a  ma- 
terial distinction  between  being  inside  or 
"  in  "  a  passenger  conveyance  and  "  on  "  its 
platform. 

INSURANCE  ITEMS. 
Edwaed  M.  Bunce,  whose  death  was 
recently  announced,  was  for  nearly  twenty 
years  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford,  and  was  for  nine  years  its  Sec- 


retary. He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity, kindly  and  courteous  in  his  manner, 
had  a  keen  appreciation  of  wit,  was  ener- 
getic and  yet  conservative,  conscientious  to 
a  degree  and  was  a  man  whose  loss  will  be 
greatly  felt  by  all  with  whom  he  ever  came 
in  contact. 

. . .  .The  quarrelsome  disposition  in  church 
choirs  has  often  been  noticed,  "  concord  of 
sweet  sounds  "  not  always  availing  to  bring 
together  and  keep  together  those  who 
made  them.  The  fragility  and  frangi- 
bility  of  plate  glass  somehow  seems  to 
attach  to  those  who  insure  that  ma- 
terial, for  they  are  particularly  "  touchy " 
and  unable  to  agree.  In  a  recent  case,  a  risk 
which  formerly  paid  a  premium  of  $238  was 
written  for  $59.  Possibly  the  old  rate  was 
too  large,  but  it  surely  could  not  have  been 
excessive  enough  to  make  the  late  one  ade- 
quate. Somewhere — and  somewhere  besides 
in  the  pulling  and  hauling  of  a  cut-throat 
competition — there  must  be  an  underwriting 
rate  which  the  risk  is  fairly  worth. 

. . .  .The  receivers  of  the  Massachusetts  Ben- 
efit Life  Association  have  filed  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme  Court  a  list  of  363  ap- 
proved claims,  of  which  298  are  death  claims, 
calling  for  an  aggregate  of  $924,812,  and  65 
are  disability  claims,  aggregating  $59,912. 
The  Canadian  claims  have  been  settled  in 
full  out  of  funds  deposited  in  Canada;  the 
authorities  refused  to  release  these,  and  as 
they  proved  to  be  adequate,  the  claimants, 
more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  come  out 
whole.  When  the  receivers  took  possession 
last  September,  they  found  140  lawsuits  in 
progress,  and  nearly  all  of  these  have  been 
settled.  In  Mexico  the  Association  had  a 
deposit  of  $20,000  in  Mexican  silver;  it  re- 
insured in  a  local  society  called  La  Mexicana 
for  $5,600  of  the  same  sort  of  coin,  and  the 
receivers  hope  to  receive  the  difference, 
equivalent  to  about  $7,000  in  United  States 
money.  They  have  in  hand  $262,000  avail- 
able for  distribution,  and  they  ask  leave  to 
declare  a  dividend  of  20  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Notice  of  filing  of  the  list  must  be  published 
for  three  weeks,  and  thirty  days  more  must 
be  allowed  for  appeal,  so  that  distribution 
is  not  likely  to  be  finished  before  the  end  of 
the  vear. 
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PEBBLES. 

The  chip  on  France's  shoulder  appears  to 
have  been  securely  tied  to  prevent  accidents. 
—  Washington  Star. 

.  ..  .The  man  behind  the  broom  and  shovel  is 
the  hero  of  Santiago  and  San  Juan  to-day. — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

....Taking  it  Literally).  —  Mama: 
"  Have  you  decided  what  to  do  in  that  mat- 
ter?" Papa:  "I'm  waiting  to  see  which  way 
the  cat  will  jump."  Johnny  (eagerly):  "I'll 
make  her  jump." — Puck. 

.  ..  ."And,  remember,  Bridget,  there  are  two 
things  I  must  insist  upon :  truthfulness  and 
obedience."  "  Yes,  mum ;  and  when  you  tell 
me  to  tell  the  ladies  you're  out,  when  you're  in, 
which  shall  it  be,  mum?" — Yonkers  Statesman. 

.  ..."  I  can't  think  of  the  name  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  State,"  said  Mrs.  Gazzam  to  her 
deaf  uncle.  "Hey?"  replied  the  old  man. 
"  Thank  you  very  much.  I  had  forgotten." — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

.  . .  .There  was  a  young  fellow  called  Tate, 
Who  dined  with  a  girl  at  8.08, 
But  I  cannot  relate 
What  that  fellow  called  Tate 
And  his  tete-a-tete  ate  at  8.08. 

— Kalamazoo  Telegraph. 

.  . .  .Hooson:  "  How  did  you  enjoy  your  sum- 
mer trip,  Bagley?  "  Bagley:  "  Had  a  delightful 
time.  Gained  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds." 
Hobson:  "One  hundred  and  thirty  pounds!  I 
don't  believe  it."  Bagley:  "Don't  you?  Well, 
here  it  comes  down  the  street.  Just  wait  a 
moment  and  I'll  introduce  you." — Harlem  Life. 

...  .If  an  S  and  an  I  and  an  O  and  a 
U  with  an  X  at  the  end,  spell  Su, 
And  an  E  and  a  Y  and  an  E  spell  I, 
Pray,  what  is  a  speller  to  do? 
Then  if  also  an  S,  an  I  and  a  G 
And  H  E  D  spell  cide, 
There's  nothing  much  left  for  a  speller  to 

do 
But  to  go  and  commit  Siouxeyesighed. 
— San  Bernardino  Tyro. 

.  . .  .An  Irishman  who  was  out  of  work  went 
on  board  a  vessel  that  was  in  the  harbor  and 
asked  the  captain  if  he  could  find  him  work  on 
the  ship.  "  Well,"  said  the  captain,  at  the  same 
time  handing  the  Irishman  a  piece  of  rope,  "  if 
you  can  find  three  ends  to  that  rope  you  shall 
have  some  work."  The  Irishman  took  hold  of 
one  end  of  the  rope,  and,  showing  it  to  the  cap- 
tain, said  :  "  That's  one  end,  your  honor."  Then 
he  took  hold  of  the  other  end  and  showing  it  to 
the  captain  as  before,  said,  "  And  that's  two 
ends,  your  honor."  Then,  taking  hold  of  both 
ends  of  the  rope  he  threw  it  overboard,  saying, 
"  And,  faith,  there's  another  end  to  it,  your 
honor."     He  was  engaged. — Exchange. 

....A  clergyman  who  was  very  particular 
about  his  personal  appearance  went  to  preach 
in  a  country  parish.  Finding  there  was  no 
glass  in  the  vestry,  and  fearing  that  his  hair 
might  not  be  quite  as  smooth  as  it  should  be, 
he  asked  the  clerk  if  he  could  get  him  a  glass. 
The  man  was  gone  some  minutes,  but  at  length 
returned  and  produced  a  parcel  very  mysterious- 
ly from  under  his  arm.  To  the  astonishment  of 
the  clergyman,  when  it  was  opened  it  contained 
a  bottle  of  whisky  with  water  and  a  tumbler. 
"  You  mustn't  let  on  about  it,  mister,"  said  the 
clerk,  "  for  I  got  it  as  a  real  favor,  an'  I 
shouldn't  ha'  got  it  at  all,  bein'  church  hours, 
if  I  hadn't  'a  said  it  was  for  you." — Ram's 
Horn. 


PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 
For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's  puz- 
zles we  will  send  "  At  Abouklr  and  Acre,"  by  G.  A. 
Henty. 

Skeleton  Proverbs. 
The  following  are  six  well  known  proverb* 
skeletonized ;  that  is,  the  letters  given  are  the 
initals  of  the  words  composing  the  proverbs, 
and  the  figure  over  each  letter  represents  the 
number  of  letters  which  that  word  contains. 

3  2    3    4    4    8 

1.  a    i    n   g    t    g 

5    5    6    14 

2.  p    g   b    a    f 

2152552322554 

3.  iatiwdaai     iwdw 

4  2    2    5 

4.  d    t    d    r 

4    4    5    4    6 

5.  t    1    n    r    s 

15    5    2    15    6 

6.  aps    i    ape 

•  Word  Square. 

1,  Planned  craftily ;  2,  the  act  of  shutting ;  3, 
a  groom  ;  4,  a  feminine  name ;  5,  a  bar  forming 
a  division  between  window-panes ;  6,  soon ;  7, 
to  disorder.  N  Irving. 

Biblical  Enigma. 

My  whole,  consisting  of  sixty-one  letters,  is 
a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament. 

"  And  53,  10,  46,  38,  19,  28  said  unto  them,  I 
will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  you." 

"  He  saw  a  man  named  1G,  45,  3,  35,  7,  1%  04 
sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom." 

"  21,  1,  31,  King  of  Hamath." 

My  5,  12,  57,  26,  37,  50  is  to  bind— a  method 
of  restraint  often  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

"  The  13,  30,  41,  6  of  the  righteous  shall  not 
be  moved."  , 

My  14,  36,  8,  61,  32  was  the  contribution  box 
in  the  temple.  . 

"  And  raised  up  thy  sons,  O  Zion,  against  thy 
sons,  O  43,  20,  17,  59,  44,  56." 

My  33,  58,  49  was  a  city  built  by  the  sons  of 

"He  shall  never  60,  2,  34,  48,  55,  40  the 
righteous  to  be  moved." 

My  23,  15,  11,  51,  22,  25,  39  was  a  son  of 
Levi. 

"  And  all  the  days  of  42,  4,  27,  52  were  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  years." 

"  Strangers  shall  18,  47,  9,  29  thy  flocks." 

M.  B.  U. 
Octagon. 


1,  A  sack  ;  2,  a  journal ;  3,  a  weapon ;  4,  a 
person  deputed  to  execute  some  important  busi- 
ness ;  5,  a  plant ;  6,  provision  for  successive  re- 
lief;  7,  a  number.  Irving. 

ANSWER  TO  PUZZLE  OF  NOVEMBER  17th. 
Concealed  Birds. — 1,  Rail ;  2,  ibis ;  3,  eagle ; 
4,  raven  ;  5,  martin  ;  6,  teal  ;  7,  wren  ;  8,  crane  ;  9, 
tit ;  10,  parrot ;  11,  duck  ;  12,  canary  ;  13,  owl  ;  14, 
crow  ;  15,  egret ;  16,  robin  ;  17,  kite  ;  18,  linnet ; 
19,  emu ;  20,  snipe ;  21,  dove ;  22,  sparrow ;  23, 
condor  :  24.  coot ;  25,  knot ;  26,  swan  ;  27,  lark  ; 
28.  tern  :  29.  jay  :  30,  heron. 
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PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Brown,  now  on 
the  "  Iowa,"  which  is  making  the  voyage  to 
Manila,  is  said  to  be  the  youngest  chaplain  in 
the  navy.     His  age  is  twenty-five. 

....As  long  ago  as  1884  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
wrote  to  Gordon  that  the  man  upon  whom  he 
had  always  placed  his  hopes  was  "  Major  Kitch- 
ener, one  of  the  very  few  superior  British  offi- 
cers with  a  cool  and  good  head  and  a  hard 
constitution,  combined  vnth  untiring  energy." 
Six  years  ago  he  wrote  to  General  Kitchener 
himself :  "  I  feel  sure  that  the  task  of  regaining 
the  Sudan  will  fall  to  you." 

....  Three  daughters  of  the  Hawaiian  mil- 
lionaire planter,  Ah  Fong,  have  recently  arrived 
at  San  Francisco,  on  their  way  to  New  York, 
where  they  are  to  complete  their  education.  Ah 
Fong  came  to  Honolulu  from  China  without  a 
dollar.  The  three  visitors  to  New  York — Misses 
Bessie,  Carrie,  and  Marie  Ah  Fong — have  two 
brothers  and  ten  sisters,  one  of  whom  became 
the  wife  of  Commodore  Whiting,  U.  S.  N.,  four 
years  ago. 

....The  French  author,  M.  Edmond  Demo- 
lins,  who  has  spoken  so  frankly  to  the  French 
people  about  the  causes  of  "  Anglo-Saxon  superi- 
ority," will  put  into  practice  next  year  his 
theories  as  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  English 
educational  methods,  by  opening  in  Normandy, 
where  he  has  bought  for  the  purpose  the 
Chateau  des  Roches,  a  school  to  be  conducted 
on  English  lines  in  imitation  of  Eton,  Rugby, 
and  Harrow. 

....The  Prince  of  Wales  appears  to  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  a  majority  of  those 
who  suffer  from  a  fracture  of  the  knee-cap. 
"  That  has  happened,"  says  a  London  journal, 
"  which  does  not  occur  once  in  a  hundred  cases 
of  fractured  patella.  The  two  parts  of  the  bone 
have  been  knit  together  by  natural  process,  so 
that  there  is  no  need  of  an  operation,  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  Prince,  the  surgeons  dared  not 
attempt."  There  is  said  to  be  every  prospect  of 
a  complete  recovery. 

....Among  the  recent  victims  of  so-called 
"  Christian  Science "  are  Thomas  Greenwood 
Kershaw,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Thomas  Mc- 
Dowell, of  Cincinnati.  Kershaw  was  the  leader 
of  the  Christian  Science  Church  in  Tacoma,  a 
man  of  education  who  had  been  prominent  and 
successful  in  business.  He  was  taken  ill  four 
weeks  ago.  Despite  the  entreaties  of  his  rela- 
tives he  refused  to  see  a  physician,  but  relied 
upon  the  "  absent  treatment "  of  a  woman  heal- 
er residing  in  Illinois.     He  died  of  acute  pneu- 


monia. McDowell,  who  had  typhoid  fever, 
was  given  over  by  his  wife  to  a  "  Christian 
Science  healer"  named  Harriet  Evans.  He 
died  on  the  14th  inst.,  and  the  healer  has  been 
arrested  by  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

.  ..  .The  correspondent  of  a  Paris  newspaper 
who  was  recently  sent  to  French  Guiana  for  in- 
formation about  Captain  Dreyfus  has  published 
the  results  of  his  inquiries.  The  prisoner  on 
Devil's  Island  rises  at  5  a.m.,  and  after  his 
breakfast,  which  is  prepared  by  himself,  he 
walks  and  smokes  in  the  little  space  around  his 
cabin,  which  is  inclosed  by  a  high  stor-kade. 
From  10  to  11  o'clock  he  is  locked  up,  but  the 
door  is  open  again  from  11  a.m.  until  5  p.m. 
Dreyfus  spends  much  time  in  writing  and  draw- 
ing. Usually  he  is  dressed  neatly  in  white  lin- 
en. It  was  discovered  some  time  ago  that  his 
friends  in  Cayenne  were  sending  notes  con- 
cealed in  the  folds  of  the  cuffs  and  collars  of 
his  shirts  as  they  came  frcm  the  laundry.  He 
is  compelled  to  do  his  own  cooking.  The  lists  of 
articles  which  he  needs,  prepared  by  himself  on 
the  first  of  each  month,  show  that  he  is  not  de- 
prived of  all  the  comforts  of  life.  On  Oct.  1  he 
asked  for  chocolate,  two  boxes  of  cheese,  soda 
water,  and  fifty  cigars.  A  fund  deposited  by 
his  family  pays  for  these  things.  He  has  not 
been  seriously  ill,  it  is  said,  but  his  shoulders 
are  bent  and  his  hair  and  beard  have  turned 
white. 

. . .  .The  Hayne  Circle  has  recently  erected  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  given  to  the  city  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Richard  Henry  Wilde, 
the  author  of  the  familiar  lyric — "  My  Life  is 
Like  the  Summer  Rose."  Wilde,  a  native  of 
Dublin,  who  was  brought  to  this  country  by  his 
parents  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  fitted  him- 
self for  the  bar,  was  elected  attorney-general  of 
Georgia  soon  after  he  reached  his  majority,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  became  a  member  of 
Congress.  He  represented  a  Georgia  district  in 
the  House  for  ten  years.  His  opposition  to 
Jackson  caused  his  retirement  and  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  spend  several  years  abroad  in 
the  study  of  Italian  literature.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  was  caused  by  yellow  fever,  he 
was  professor  of  Constitutional  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana.  The  lyric  which  we 
have  mentioned  was  taken  from  an  unpublished 
epic.  Mr.  Wilde  published  a  scholarly  book 
about  Tasso,  and  left  in  manuscript  a  life  of 
Dante  and  translations  of  many  Italian  lyrics. 
While  pursuing  his  studies  in  Florence,  he  dis- 
covered and  restored  a  portrait  of  Dante,  by 
Giotto,  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  old  chapel  of 
Bargello,  but  hidden  there  for  many  years  by 
whitewash. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE   WORLD. 


The  President's 
Message. 


The  third  and  closing  ses- 
sion    of     the     Fifty-fifth 
Congress  commenced  De- 
ceniber   5th.      In    his   annual    message    the 
President   reviews   the   history  of  the   war 
with   Spain,   beginning  with  the  diplomatic 
negotiations   which   preceded   the   outbreak 
of  hostilities  and  with  which  the  public  is 
already   familiar.    The   important   passages 
are  those  relating  to  the  government  of  the 
islands  which  Spain  has  given  up.    Discus- 
sion concerning  the  course  to  be  taken  with 
respect  to  those  islands  "  which  will  come 
to  us  "  is  deferred,  the  President  says,  until 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
and  in  the  meantime  it  will  be  his  duty  to 
continue  the  existing  military  government 
and  "  give  to  the  people  security  in  life  and 
property  and   encouragement  under  a  just 
and   benevolent   rule."      Cubans   who   have 
been  ied  to  regard  our  policy  with  suspicion 
may  be  enlightened  by  the  President's  re- 
mark that  it  is  our  duty  to  assist  the  Cuban 
people   in    forming    "  a    government    which 
shall  be  free  and  independent,  thus  realiz- 
ing their  best  aspirations."    But  our  army 
will  occupy  the  island  until  complete  tran- 
quillity shall  have  been  restored.    Secretary 
Alger's    recommendation    for    the    enlarge- 
ment of  the   regular  army   has  the   Presi- 
dent's "unqualified  approval."    The  volun- 
teers are  to  be  mustered  out  after  authority 
to  increase  the  number  of  regulars  to  100,000 
shall  have  been  granted.    Secretary  Long's 
list  of  fifteen  projected  battleships  is  also 
approved,  with  the  recommendation  for  the 
revival  of  the  grades  of  Admiral  and  Vice- 
Admiral.    The  President  asks  for  authority 
to  correspond  with  the  Powers  concerning 
an  agreement  to  exempt  all  private  property 
at  sea  from  capture  during  war. 


Other  Topics 
Considered. 


The    President    renews    his 
recommendation    of    a    year 


ago   in    favor  of   legislation 
requiring  the  Treasury  Department  to  set 
apart  all  greenbacks  redeemed  in  gold  and 
to.  pay  them  out  only  in  exchange  for  gold. 
The  condition  of  the  Treasury,  he  says,  am- 
ply justifies  the  "  immediate  enactment  "  of 
this   legislation.      It  is  estimated  that  the 
deficit    for   the   current   fiscal   year   will   be 
$112,000,000.    It  is   recommended   that  def- 
inite action  as  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bo 
taken  "  at  this  session."    Reference  is  made 
to  Nicaragua's  disregard  of  the  request  of 
our  Government  that  the  status  quo  should 
be  preserved  until  the  close  of  this  session 
of    Congress.     "  Our    national    policy,"    the 
President    says,    "  now    more    imperatively 
than  ever  calls  for  the  control "  of  the  canal 
"  by  this  Government."     Among  the  other 
recommendations  in  the  message  are  those 
favoring  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  study  Chinese  trade  and  markets,  and  of 
another  to  inquire  as  to  the  cause  and  the 
prevention  of  yellow  fever.     It  is   pointed 
out  that  the  extradition  laws  should  be  re- 
vised.   Spain  spent  $3,000,000  per  annum  in 
the  support  of  steamship  lines  for  her  col- 
onies.   The   President  says   we   should   not 
do   less   for  the  encouragement   of   regular 
and  frequent  steamship  service  between  the 
States  and  our  new  possessions.    Our  envoy 
to  Turkey  has  been  instructed  to  press  for  a 
settlement  of  the  claims  arising  out  of  the 
destruction    of    the    property    of    American 
missionaries  in  1895.    Our  nation,  it  is  said, 
should    lend    countenance    and    aid    to    the 
Czar's     beneficent     project     for     promoting 
peace.    The   President  reports  that  our  re- 
lations with  Great  Britain  "  have  continued 
on  the  most  friendly  footing."    With  refer- 
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ence  to  the  work  of  the  International  Com- 
mission now  considering  subjects  of  contro- 
versy between  this  country  and  Canada,  he 
says:  "  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  remove  all  sources  of  discord 
and  Irritation  in  our  relations  with  the 
neighboring  Dominion." 


it  may  see  fit,  and  that  military  rule  may  be 
prolonged  in  the  Philippines  at  least  a  year. 


The  Peace 
Negotiations. 


Spain's  acceptance  of  the 
American  Commissioners' 
terms  has  been  followed  in 
the  United  States  by  a  lively  discussion  as 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  con- 
cerning the  government  of  dependencies,  and 
in  Europe  by  speculation  concerning  the  ef- 
fect of  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines 
upon  trade,  international  relations  and  the 
future  of  our  republic.  The  settlement  of 
the  minor  questions  at  issue  between  this 
country  and  Spain— religious  liberty  in  the 
Carolines,  the  release  of  prisoners,  the  pur- 
chase of  a  cable  station,  etc.— has  been  de- 
layed, owing  partly  to  Spain's  request  that 
her  trade  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  shall 
be  protected  by  preferential  concessions  for 
a  term  of  years.  It  is  admitted  that  Ger- 
many has  begun  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Carolines,  but  it  is  understood 
that  she  first  expressed  a  desire  to  regard 
the  wishes  of  our  Government  concerning 
this  project.  Mr.  Stead  reports  that  the  atti- 
tude of  Continental  Europe  toward  America's 
policy  is  hostile.  The  utterances  of  the  Con- 
tinental press  support  this  assertion,  the  gist 
of  published  opinion  being  that  America  has 
not  been  generous,  has  been  moved  by  a 
spirit  of  conquest,  and  has  virtually  aban- 
doned the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  policy  of  an 
open  door  gives  general  satisfaction  in  Eng- 
land, but  certain  London  journals  now  say 
that  Great  Britain  is  entitled  to  a  substantial 
reward— in  territory  or  by  means  of  an  alli- 
ance—for her  friendly  attitude  during  the 
war.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  52  votes 
(out  of  90)  in  the  present  Senate  can  be 
counted  for  the  Paris  treaty,  while  probably 
the  needed  two-thirds  majority  will  be  forth- 
coming. The  leaders  of  the  opposing  minor- 
ity will  be  Messrs.  Hoar  and  Hale,  on  the 
Republican  side,  and  Mr.  Caffery  for  the 
Democrats.  The  opinion  of  persons  who  are 
near  the  President  is  that  the  Constitution 
permits  Congress  to  govern  dependencies  as 


Secretary  Alger's 
Report. 


The    annual    report    of 


Secretary  Alger  con- 
tains the  official  history 
of  the  war,  and  therefore  is  a  very  long  one. 
No  reference  is  made  to  the  public  criticism 
which  caused  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  but  the  Secretary  re- 
marks that  it  is  a  most  gratifying  fact  that 
the  death-rate  was  the  "  smallest  recorded 
of  any  army  in  history."  The  round  robin 
protest  from  Santiago  is  not  mentioned.  In 
General  Miles's  report  (which  is  included) 
there  are  published  the  General's  dispatches 
of  instruction  to  Shafter  which  caused  the 
latter  to  reply  that  the  undorstanding  was 
that  he  was  not  to  be  superseded.  The  Sec- 
retary publishes  his  own  telegram  of  July  8 
to  Shafter,  saying  that  General  Miles  had 
instructions  "  not  to  in  any  way  supersede  " 
him.  We  have  the  full  text  of  Shaffer's  dis- 
patch of  July  3  from  Santiago,  in  which  he 
said:  "I  am  seriously  considering  with- 
drawing about  five  miles."  It  now  appears 
that  on  July  9,  in  a  long  dispatch  saying 
that  Toral  was  willing  to  evacuate  Santiago 
if  he  should  not  be  molested  while  taking 
his  troops  to  Holguin,  Shafter  urged  that 
the  proposition  should  be  accepted,  arguing 
at  length  in  support  of  this  view.  In  reply 
he  was  told  that  his  message  had  caused 
"  great  surprise,"  and  was  not  approved. 
He  was  reminded  that  he  had  said  his  posi- 
tion was  impregnable  and  that  he  could 
force  Toral  to  surrender.  "  The  Secretary 
orders,"  said  the  dispatch,  "that  when  you 
are  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  enemy  and 
take  Santiago  you  do  it."  The  Secretary 
recommends  that  the  regular  army  be  in- 
creased to  100,000  men,  and  that  a  part  of 
the  additional  force  be  composed  of  inhab- 
itants of  the  islands  acquired  or  occupied, 
these  troops  to  be  commanded  by  American 
officers.  He  also  urges  that  the  Government 
should  construct  a  railroad  from  one  end  of 
Cuba  to  the  other,  with  branches  to  the 
coast  cities.  This  project,  to  cost  about 
$20,000,000,  would  give  employment  to  the 
people,  he  says,  would  obviate  the  necessity 
of  spending  a  great  sum  in  charity,  and,  in 
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his  judgment,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
pacification  and  development  of  the  island. 


Indictments. 


The     recent     elections     have 


been  followed  by  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  several  public  officers  who 
were  accused  during  the  campaign  of  having 
violated  the  laws.  The  attitude  of  Governor 
Tanner  in  Illinois  toward  the  rioters  at  Vir- 
den  and  Pana  was  disapproved  by  many  vot- 
ers of  his  party,  and  some  of  these  exhibited 
their  disapproval  at  the  polls.  A  grand  jury 
in  Macoupin  County  has  indicted  the 
Governor  for  wilful  neglect  of  duty 
in  declining  to  send  troops  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  sheriff  of  that  county, 
who  repeatedly  and  earnestly  asked  for  them 
before  the  Virden  riot.  The  Governor  re- 
marks that  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  is 
ridiculous  and  says  he  regards  it  with  indif- 
ference. In  the  State  of  New  York  what  are 
commonly  called  the  canal  frauds  are  to  be 
taken  into  court.  Judge  Countryman,  to 
whom  Governor  Black  submitted  the  report 
of,  the  investigating  committee  for  examina- 
tion, has  reported  that  in  his  opinion  Mr. 
Aldridge,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 
and  Mr.  Adams,  State  Engineer,  violated  the 
law  and  should  be  indicted  and  prosecuted 
on  a  criminal  charge.  Mr.  Aldridge  has  been 
suspended,  at  his  own  request,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor has  instructed  the  Attorney-General  to 
proceed  against  the  two  accused  officers.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  demurrers  by  which  Sena- 
tor Quay's  counsel  sought  to  overthrow  the 
indictment  found  against  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  been  overruled,  and  it  now 
scarcely  seems  possible  for  the  Senator  to 
avoid  trial.  The  charge  against  the  defend- 
ants is  that  they  conspired  to  commit  lar- 
ceny. In  South  Carolina  a  Federal  grand 
jury  has  indicted  nine  residents  of  the  town 
of  McCormick  for  having  driven  out  of  the 
State  J.  W.  Tolbert,  the  assistant  postmaster 
at  McCormick  and  a  member  of  the  family 
attacked  on  election  day  at  Phoenix. 


The  Isthmus 
Canals. 


M.  Hutin,  the  Panama  Canal 
Company's  Director-general, 
had  long  interviews  last 
week  with  President  McKinley  and  Secre- 
tary Hay.    It  was  reported  that  our  Govern- 


ment was  asked  to  buy  out  the  company  for 
$100,000,000,  but  M.  Hutin  and  his  counsel 
emphatically  denied  that  any  proposition  of 
the  kind  had  been  made  In  published  ac 
counts  of  his  remarks,  however,  he  is  quoted 
as  Baying  that  he  wanted  to  find  out  "  wliai 
interest  the  United  States  would  take,"  and 
that  control  would  be  offered  to  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Warner  Miller,  president  of  the 
company  which  holds  the  concession  of  1889 
for  the  canal  in  Nicaragua,  attacks  the  Pan- 
ama Company's  officers  in  a  published  state- 
ment, saying  that  their  purpose  is  to  prevent 
our  Government  from  aiding  the  Nicaragua 
project.  It  will  be  impossible  for  that  com- 
pany, he  says,  to  procure  any  money  in 
France  after  the  United  States  shall  have 
decided  to  take  hold  of  the  work  in  Nicar- 
agua. President  Zelaya,  of  Nicaragua,  au- 
thorizes a  statement  that  "  any  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  to  any 
extension  of  its  concessions  beyond  October 
9,  1899,  would  be  treated  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  as  the  merest  effrontery."   This 

is  the  concession  upon  which  is  based  the 
bill  now  pending  at  Washington,  by  which 
control  is  transferred  to  our  Government. 
The  new  concession  granted  to  Eyre  and 
Cragin  contains  a  clause  providing  that  a 
transfer  of  control  to  any  Government  with- 
out the  consent  of  Nicaragua,  shall  work  a 
forfeiture.  A  London  paper  points  to  the 
reported  acquisition  of  a  coaling  station  at 
Chiriqui  Lagoon  by  the  United  States  as 
part  of  the  evidence  of  America's  purpose  to 
command  the  future  commercial  highways 
of  the  world.  Chiriqui  Lagoon  is  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  isthmus,  about  midway  between 
the  terminal  ports  of  the  two  projected 
canals. 


The  Situation 
in  Cuba. 


Reports  from  many  sources 
warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  in- 
surgent army  regard  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  suspicion.  The  utterances  of 
some  of  the  Cuban  leaders  tend  to  confirm 
them  in  this  attitude,  while  others  strive  to 
convince  them  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment will  keep  its  promises.  Probably  a 
large  majority  of  those  Cubans  who  are 
educated  and  are  owners  of  considerable 
property  prefer  annexation  to  independence, 
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but  it  appears  to  be  admitted  by  them  that 
the  situation  compels  a  trial  of  Independent 
self-government.  Those  who  prefer  annex- 
ation, and  some  who  do  not,  are  saying  that 
after  independence  shall  have  been  tried 
for  a  time,  Cuba  will  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States  by  the  action  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Cuban  people,  because  the 
prosperity  of  the  island  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources  will  depend  upon  the 
free  admission  of  its  products  at  our  ports. 
It  is  believed  that  Cubans  in  the  vicinity  of 
Havana  have  been  incited  to  regard  our  Gov- 
ernment with  suspicion  or  hostility  by  the 
Spanish  subordinates  of  General  Blanco, 
and  it  is  reported  that  8,000  rifles,  with  am- 
munition, have  recently  been  bought  by  the 
insurgents  stationed  near  that  city.  These 
supplies,  it  is  said,  were  sold  by  the  Span- 
iards from  their  arsenals.  General  Blanco 
sailed  for  Spain  on  the  29th  ult.  Spain  has 
employed  many  transports  for  the  removal 
of  her  troops;  nineteen  of  these  vessels  are 
soon  to  arrive  at  Havana,  and  a  majority  of 
the  Spanish  soldiers  will  be  out  of  the  island 
before  Christmas.  The  departure  of  the 
mutinous  Orden  Publico  and  Civil  Guard 
has  encouraged  the  lawless  in  Havana.  A 
new  police  force  will  be  organized  by  Gen- 
eral Greene  and  will  be  commanded  by  ex- 
Chief  of  Police  John  McCullagh,  of  New 
York.  General  Greene  has  begun  the  work  of 
cleaning  the  city. 


T,      „,...     .         There  are  more  than  1,400 
The  Philippine      .  .      ,     . 

Islands  islands  in  this  great  group 

which  Spain  has  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  area  of  them  all 
(114,000  square  miles)  is  almost  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  the  New  England  States 
and  New  York.  They  are  inhabited  by  about 
three-quarters  as  many  people  as  these  seven 
States  contain.  Luzon  is  almost  as  large  as 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania;  Mindanao  is  the 
size  of  Maine:  Panay,  a  little  smaller  than 
Connecticut,  has  a  larger  population  than 
that  State.  The  islands  lie  between  117° 
and  126%°  east  longitude,  stretching  south- 
ward from  21°  to  5°  north  latitude,  and 
would  be  included  in  a  rectangle  thus 
bounded,  about  1000  miles  long  and  600 
miles  wide.    The  length  of  the  group  from 


north  to  south  is  greater  than  the  distance 
from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans.  Many  of  the 
Islands  are  very  small  -mere  rocks  raised  by 

volcanic  action.  The  group,  discovered  in 
l.M'l  by  Magellan,  who  was  killed  on  one  of 
the  islands  a  few  weeks  later,  was  named 
In  honor  of  Philip  II,  of  Spain.  Of  the 
aborigines,  called  negritos,  few  remain;  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  descend- 
ants of  Malay  immigrants,  or  people  show- 
ing a  mixture  of  Malay  and  Chinese  blood. 
While  the  islands  are  mountainous,  the  soil 
is  very  fertile  and  well  watered.  Active  vol- 
canoes can  easily  be  found  and  earthquakes 
are  not  unknown.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  fine  timber.  Tropical  fruits  grow  in  pro- 
fusion. Among  the  undeveloped  resources 
are  deposits  of  coal,  petroleum,  gold,  iron 
ore,  copper  and  lead.  The  rainy  season  lasts 
from  May  to  November.  The  leading  agri- 
cultural products  are  hemp,  sugar,  tobacco, 
rice  and  coffee.  The  current  statistics  of  the 
commerce  of  the  islands  are  not  trustworthy. 
They  show,  for  1897,  exports  of  $20,000,000 
and  imports  of  $10,500,000.  An  agent  of  our 
Treasury  Department  now  reports  that  the 
totals  were  $41,000,000  and  $17,000,000.  In 
that  year  the  United  States  received  $4,383,- 
740  worth  of  the  exports  (in  hemp  and 
sugar),  and  sold  to  the  islands  only  $94,597 
worth  of  goods.  The  Sulu  islands,  about 
150  in  number,  having  an  area  of  948  square 
miles  and  lying  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Philippine  group,  are  ceded  by  tin  agree- 
ment. Atfew  of  these  are  inhabited  by  in- 
dustrious Mohammedans,  who  formerly  had 
an  independent  government,  with  an  heredi- 
tary Sultan  and  orders  of  nobility.  The  pop- 
ulation is  about  100,000. 


Neither     the     followers     of 

Attitude  of       .      .     , ,  ,.      _.,.   . 

.  .   .  Aguinaldo  nor  the  Filipinos 

the    Filipinos. 

who  do  not  acknowledge  his 

authority  seem  willing  to  accept  the  cession 

of  the  islands  to  the  United  States.     The 

leading  Filipino  newspaper  asserts  that  the 

people  will  not  permit  "  their  homes  to  be 

bought    and    sold    like    merchandise."     The 

revolutionists    say    that    while    they    were 

helped  a  little  indirectly  by  the  American 

forces,  they  had  already  conquered  a  great 

part  of  the  territory  and  would  surely  have 

been   completely  successful  without  assist- 
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ante.    Tbey  demand  independence,  and  it  la  war  with  each  other.    On  the  1st  inat  It  was 

reported  in  press  dispatches  that  they  have  reported  that  Am linaldo  demanded  $1,400,000 

decided  not  to  recognize  the  Paris  cession,  for  the  release  of  the  forty  friars  whom   he 

but  will  forcibly  resist  American  authority,  has  held  in  prison  since  the  beginning  of  the 

San    [gnacio,   on   the   Island   of   Luzon,   has  war.    The  Paris  treaty   will  provide  for  the 
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been    captured    by    insurgents    who    oppose  release  of  Spanish  prisoners  in  exchange  for 

Aguinaldo,  and  at  Iloilo  (island  of  Panay)  the   release   of   political   prisoners   held   by 

the  victorious  natives  have  proclaimed  a  re-  Spain  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines.    It  was 

public  independent  of  Luzon.    In  other  parts  announced  on  the  2d  inst.  that  the  President 

of  the  archipelago  rival  "  republics  "  are  at  had  instructed  Major-General  Otis  at  Manila 
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to  ask  for  the  release  of  several  thousand 
Spanish  prisoners  held  by  Aguinaldo.  If  he 
shall  refuse  to  lei  them  go,  our  Government, 
it  is  understood,  will  use  Itfl  power  to  compel 
a  surrender  of  them.  The  Archbishop  of 
Manila,  now  at  Rome,  will  probably  be  dis- 
placed by  a  prelate  of  broader  mind  and 
more  liberal  ideas.  The  Chinese  Minister  at 
Washington  asks  that  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
act  shall  not  be  enforced  in  the  Philippines. 


Central 
America. 


The    Greater   Republic   of   Cen- 
tral America,  composed  of  Nica- 


ragua,  Honduras  and  Salvador, 
dissolved  itself  last  week,   and  each#  State 
now     resumes     its     full     sovereignty.     The 
movement   which    brought   these   turbulent 
little  republics  together  began  in  1896  with 
a    treaty,    the    most    important    clauses    of 
which   created   a  provisional   body  to  deal 
with  foreign  countries,  and  a  convention  to 
draw  up  a  permanent  constitution.     As  a 
result  of  this  convention,  on  November  1st 
the  new  republic  was  proclaimed  through- 
out the  isthmus  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony, and  everything  looked  promising  for 
peace  and  prosperity.    But  here  the  "  plots 
began  to  thicken."      Guatemala    and  Costa 
Rica,  who  have  ever  looked  upon  their  new 
neighbor  as  the  European  nations  have  on 
the  Czar's  peace  manifesto,  at  last  found  a 
chance    to  fulfil    their   threats    of   breaking 
up  the  new  nation.    Salvador  gave  them  the 
opportunity.     Salvador   is   the    richest   and 
most  populous  of  the  three  States,  and  the 
people  seem  to  have  objected  to  the  confed- 
eration,   as    the    expense    of    supporting    it 
would  have  fallen  chiefly  on  them.    Hence 
a  revolution  was  started  with  the  backing 
of  Guatemala  and  with  the  connivance  of 
Costa  Rica.    President  Gutierrez  was  over- 
thrown, and  an  old  dictator  changed  for  a 
new.    Honduras  and  Nicaragua  tried  to  re- 
store order  by  sending  troops  to  Salvador, 
but  the  new  dictator  was  too  much  for  them. 
The  dictators  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras 
decided  under  the  circumstances  they  might 
as    well    be    Presidents    of    small    States 
as  Governors  under  a  larger  one,  and  the 
Greater  Republic,  after  a  month's  life,  died. 
Another  story  says  that  the  whole  move- 
ment toward  the  confederation  was  not  the 
desire  of  the  people  at  all,  but  merely  a  con- 


spiracy on  the  part  of  the  three  Presidents 
to  bring  some  complications  into  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal  concessions,  so  that  they  might 

make  what  is  known  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican vernacular  as  a  "qoup  de  Paris" — i.  c, 

secure  such  a  sum  as  would  enable  them 
to  retire  to  Paris  and  live  without  visible 
means  of  support  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


That    Carlism    is    the    great 

The  Menace      ,  -     .         <-.      •      •         i 

,  _     ,.  danger    facing    Spain    is    ad- 

of  Carlism 

mitted  now  on  all  sides.  Pre- 
mier Sagasta  has  hitherto  spoken  of  it  dis- 
paragingly, but  now,  according  to  report, 
ho  acknowledges  its  power  and  the  authori- 
ties are  evidently  alarmed.  That  there  will 
be  any  move  before  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  is  not  supposed,  but  as  soon  as  that 
is  done  there  will  be  a  manifesto  by  Don 
Carlos  addressed  to  the  army  and  making  a 
strong  appeal  for  its  help.  Plans  for  ad- 
ministration, it  is  said,  have  been  carefully 
made,  even  to  the  selection  of  a  Governor 
for  Madrid.  To  meet  this  the  Government, 
keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  Carlists  and  the 
press,  especially  in  the  disaffected  provinces, 
has  made  a  number  of  arrests  and  claims  to 
have  140,000  troops  immediately  available, 
while  200,000  can  be  called  out  quickly.  It  is 
reported  from  Rome  that  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador has  presented  a  formal  complaint 
in  regard  to  a  sale,  through  a  private  specu- 
lation, of  20,000  rifles  to  Don  Carlos  from  the 
arsenal  at  Brescia.  The  peace  negotiations 
are  not  apparently  attracting  much  atten- 
tion, the  general  desire  being  to  get  through 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  accept  the  inevit- 
able. With  regard  to  the  Cuban  and  Philip- 
pine debts,  Premier  Sagasta  says  that  if  the 
United  States  refuses  to  assume  them  Spain 
will  not  repudiate,  but  will  honor  her  signa- 
ture to  the  full  extent  of  her  resources. 


Militarism 
in  France. 


Picquart    is    almost    eclipsing 
Dreyfus    in    public    sentiment. 


Will  he  be  condemned  by  the 
military  tribunal  independently  of  any  de- 
cision by  the  Court  of  Cassation  in  the 
Dreyfus  trial,  inevitably  seriously  affecting 
his  standing  ?  If  so,  does  it  mean  that  mili- 
tarism has  practically  already  overpowered 
the  civil  tribunals,  and  that  the  Republic  is 
to  be  swept  away  by  force  ?      These  are 
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open  and  universal  questions.  Pit-quart  is 
still  in  prison,  admittance  to  which  has  been 
refused,  occasioning  some  very  sinister  re- 
ports as  to  his  condition,  and  he  has  made 
an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Cassation  for  a 
civil  trial.  He  is  said  to  be  very  popular 
with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  tho  the 
higher  officers  regard  him  with  some  suspi- 
cion, and  his  condemnation  may  make 
trouble.  The  Court  of  Cassation  has  de- 
manded from  the  War  Department  the  doc- 
uments in  the  Dreyfus  case,  and  it  is  said 
that  they  have  been  given  with  the  proviso 
that  certain  of  them  should  not  be  made 
public.  Dreyfus  himself  is  well,  and  the 
indications  are  increasing  that  he  will  be 
called  to  Paris  himself  to  meet  his  accusers. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  there  has  been 
a  constant  strife  over  possible  legislative  in- 
terference. A  determined  effort  was  made 
to  pass  a  law  empowering  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation to  order  the  stay  of  any  prosecution 
calculated  to  hamper  a  revision  case,  but  it 
failed  to  carry.  Altogether  the  outlook  is 
very  stormy,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  general 
conviction  that  still  more  serious  strife  is 
near.  Ex-Premier  Dupuy,  in  the  Chamber, 
admitted  the  incompatibility  of  a  large 
army  and  a  democracy  existing  side  by  side, 
but  claimed  that  as  security  is  the  first  es- 
sential, and  as  that  depends  upon  the  army, 
the  army  should  have  the  precedence. 


Francis  Joseph's 
Jubilee. 


Last  Friday  was  a  day 


of  rejoicing  throughout 
Austria-Hungary.  Not- 
withstanding that  court  ceremonies  were 
lacking,  in  deference  to  the  memory  of  the 
murdered  Empress,  there  were  brilliant  pop- 
ular celebrations  in  all  the  cities,  including 
illuminations,  commemorative  services  in 
the  churches  and  schools,  reviews  of  the 
troops  and  other  notable  signs  of  loyalty. 
A  general  amnesty  to  political  prisoners  was 
announced  and  a  number  of  others  whose 
terms  had  advanced  considerably  were  re- 
leased. A  sign  of  peace  was  the  announce- 
ment that  Baron  Banffy,  the  Hungarian 
Premier,  had  agreed  upon  a  provisional  Aus- 
gleich,  or  commercial  agreement,  between 
Austria  and  Hungary,  thus  removing,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  one  of  the  most  serious 
causes  of  anxiety.    Another  cloud  has,  how- 


ever, arisen.  For  some  time  Prussia  has 
been  using  her  prerogative  in  exporting 
what  she  considers  undesirable  elements,  by 
expelling  a  number  of  Danes  and  Austrian 

Slavs  who  have  conic  in  from  Silesia.  Den- 
mark 1ms  grumbled,  but  being  weak  said 
nothing.  Austria  has  not  been  so  consider 
ate,  and  the  Premier,  Count  Thun,  has  an- 
nounced that,  repeated  protests  having  been 
made,  if  the  action  was  continued  there 
would  be  reprisals.  This  has  raised  a  storm 
both  in  Germany  and  Austria,  where  it  is 
looked  upon  as  foreshadowing  a  rupture  of 
the  Triple  Alliance.  It  is  remarked  that 
there  has  been  for  some  time  an  apparent 
rapprochement  between  Austria  and  Russia, 
especially  in  Oriental  matters,  and  the  re- 
cent visit  to  Vienna  of  Count  Muravieff  is 
commented  on  significantly.  Meanwhile  the 
bitterness  of  the  internal  strife  is  instanced 
by  the  report  of  a  threat  by  the  German- 
Austrians  that  if  the  Czech  claims  are  al- 
lowed they  will  all  turn  Protestants  and 
thus  sever  the  chief  bond  uniting  them  to 
the  Hapsburgs  and  remove  the  most  impor- 
tant obstacle  to  their  union  with  Germany. 
That  this  will  be  done  is  not  thought  proba- 
ble, but  that  ^t  is  proposed  is  significant. 


The  Czar  has  given  another 

The  Turkish      illustration  of  RUSSian  pol- 

Flaar  in  Crete. 

icy  in  the  Levant.    When  it 

became  evident  that  Prince  George  was  to 
be  the  High  Commissioner,  the  Sultan  sent 
a  personal  message  to  the  Czar  protesting 
against  the  appointment.  The  reply  came 
that  while  no  change  could  be  made  yet 
Turkish  sovereignty  in  the  island  would  be 
safeguarded.  Accordingly,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  find  a  place  where  the  Turkish  flag 
could  be  raised.  To  restore  it  where  it  had 
already  been  taken  down  by  the  Admirals 
would  scarcely  be  wise,  but  a  small  island, 
Suda,  was  found  w^here  there  are  no  Chris- 
tians and  it  was  raised  there.  This,  of 
course,  makes  no  difference  with  the  actual 
Government  of  the  island,  but  helps  to  al- 
leviate the  sore  irritation  that  the  Sultan  evi- 
dently feels,  and  will  go  far  to  reinstate 
Russian  influence  in  Constantinople.  The 
German  Government  has  taken  up  the  case 
of  the  assault  by  Kurds  on  two  German 
archeologists  near  Van,  and  is  pressing  for 
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the  punishment  of  the  chid'  offender,  who  is 

one  of  the  most  powerful  in  that  region. 
There  are  reports  as  yet  unconfirmed  of  an- 
other massacre  In  the  vicinity  of  Van,  and 
of  a  periodic  revolt  in  Yemen,  Arabia,  the 
rebels  this  time  having  raised  the  British  Hag. 


The   Sudan 
British. 


If  we  may  trust  the  latest  re- 
ports, the  Sudan  question  has 


been  practically  settled.  Major 
Marchand  has  been  ordered  back  to  com- 
plete his  scientific  exploration  lest  his  pres- 
ence in  Paris  complicate  matters  too  much, 
and  it  is  even  asserted  that  Captain  Bara- 
tier  is  to  retire  through  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
gathering  up  the  French  flags  that  have 
been  planted  at  various  points,  and  re-estab- 
lish himself  within  the  frontier  of  the  Upper 
Ubangi.  The  Major,  it  seems,  talked  rather 
freely  in  Cairo,  and  made  a  number  of  state- 
ments as  to  his  achievements  which  scarcely 
stand  the  test  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
country  or  its  inhabitants,  and  this,  it  is 
supposed,  had  something  to  do  with  his  re- 
exile.  General  Lord  Kitchener's  proposition 
for  a  Gordon  memorial  college  in  Khartum 
has  not  only  met  with  a  generous  response 
in  England,  but  has  aroused  emulation 
among  the  French,  who  are  securing  funds 
for  an  Ecole  de  France  and  an  Ecole  Mar- 
chand to  be  established  in  the  same  place. 
As  this  will  have  the  effect  of  continuing 
the  general  study  and  use  of  French,  it  is 
looked  upon  as  another  "  pin  prick "  with 
which  France  is  testing  England's  patience. 


The  clouds  are  gathering 
The    Indian     ,.  .  .  ..  ,.  . 

__     .  thick  upon  the  northern  bor- 

Horizon. 

der  of  India.  The  Mad  Mul- 
lah has  achieved  a  victory  over  the  tribes- 
men under  the  Nawab  of  Dir,  against  whom 
the  attack  was  chiefly  directed  because  of 
his  support  of  England,  in  two  successive 
battles,  and  is  advancing  to  a  line  where  he 
can  intercept  British  communication  with 
Chitral.  The  Indian  Government  is  taking 
prompt  measures  to  meet  him  and  has  sent 
two  brigades  to  the  Swat  Valley.  Nothing 
is  known  accurately  as  to  the  forces  with 
the  Mullah,  but  he  is  said  to  have  five  or  six 
thousand  men  under  his  command,  while 
numbers  are  joining  him  every  day.  That 
he  will  secure  the  adhesion  of  large  tribes 


is   considered   doubtful,    but   it   will   be  easy 

lor  iiiiii  io  create  considerable  disturbance. 

It  is  thought  that  the  most  important  result 
will  be  the  definite  occupation  of  the  whole 
section  to  the  very  border  of  the  Pamirs,  as 
it  is  evident  that  no  arrangement  with  the 
heads  of  the  tribes  is  proof  against  the  ma- 
chinations of  a  fanatical  dervish.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  it  is  claimed  in  Russia  that  the 
Russian  Oxus  flotilla,  which  is  being  over- 
hauled and  improved,  will  soon,  if  it  does  not 
already,  reach  Faizabad,  in  the  Badakshan 
district  of  Afghanistan,  close  to  Chitral. 


The  effect  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Travel   in    raiiway     js     already     becoming 

Si  t)6ricL 

manifest     in     the     increase     of 

travel.  The  hotel  accommodations  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  are  being  taxed  as 
never  before  to  accommodate  travelers,  and 
there  is  a  general  increase  of  public  interest 
in  the  enterprise.  The  line  has  been  com- 
pleted, except  that  the  Yenisei  and  Obi  have 
not  yet  been  bridged,  as  far  as  Irkutsk, 
and  wdl  soon  be  open  to  Lake  Baikal.  A 
party  of  English  and  American  travelers 
recently  reached  St.  Petersburg  from  Peking 
in  50  days  via  the  caravan  road  through  the 
desert  of  Gobi  to  Kiakhta,  and  by  railway 
from  Irkutsk.  The  caravan  route  they 
said  was  delightful,  and  they  were  fur- 
nished with  every  facility  by  Li-Hung- 
Chang.  It  took  them  twelve  days  to  make 
the  3,550  miles  from  Irkutsk  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  rate  of  progress  being  from  15  to 
25  'miles  an  hour.  The  rails  are  very  light, 
weighing  only  eighteen  pounds  to  the  foot. 
The  stations  are  25  versts  (about  16  miles) 
apart,  and  are  built  on  sidings  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  through  traffic  on  the  single 
irack.  These  sidings  are  also  to  be  pro- 
vided every  four  and  a  half  miles  so  that 
ordinary  trains  can  easily  give  place  to  ex- 
presses. As  the  freight  facilities  are  in- 
creasing, it  is  becoming  evident  t^at  there 
will  be  necessitated  a  change  in  tariffs, 
which  are  now  arranged  so  as  to  favor  the 
overland  route.  It.  is  affirmed  that  already 
the  increased  transportation  facilities  have 
resulted  in  the  importation  into  Eastern  Si- 
beria and  Manchuria  of  a  large  number  of 
Russian  families,  so  that  the  Russificatiou 
of  that  province  is  going  on  rapidly. 
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telephones  and  typewriters,  or  steel-armored 
battle  ships;  and  the  modest  equipments  of 
the  office,  as  matched  against  those  in  mod- 
ern use,  made  it  look  like  an  old-fashioned 
iron  smooth-bore  gun  as  it  stands  against 
glittering  rifled  batteries  of  to-day. 
But   the   old    smooth-bore    sometimes    did 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Independent: 

I  sympathize  with  your  desire  to  have 
some  personal  reminiscences  of  the  earliest 
years  of  your  now  famous  paper  presented 
to  your  readers,  and,  as  the  only  survivor  of 
those  responsibly  connected  with  it  at  the 
outset,  I  am  ready  to  give  you  such  as  occur 


to  me  in  these  vacation  days,  only  regretting     good  service  for  freedom  and  righteousness, 

and  so,  I  think,  did  the  old-fashioned  news- 
paper; and  as  New  York  was  a  pleasanter 
city  to  live  in,  quietly  and  socially,  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  than  it  has  been 
since,  or  will  ever  be  again,  so  I  suspect  that 
the  freedom  and  simplicity  of  the  earlier 
office-rooms  gave  quite  as  much  satisfaction 
to  those  occupying  them  as  can  be  found  in 
the  more  sumptuous  rooms  of  to-day,  with 


that  my  individual  relation  to  the  matter 
may  seem  to  have  had  a  prominence  which 
by  no  means  belonged  to  it.  My  recollections 
will  be  principally,  of  course,  of  a  general 
nature.  I  could  give  you  many  others,  more 
particular  and  picturesque,  if  your  space 
and  my  lessening  leisure  would  permit. 

The  Independent  began  its  life  at  a  time 
in    many    respects    as    different    from  the 


present   as   its   original   folio   blanket-sheet     perhaps  an  equal  opportunity  to  reach  and 

impress  the  public  mind.  The  radius  of  each 
paper  might  not  at  that'  time  be  a  sweep- 
ing one,  but  it  was  its  own,  and  its  readers, 
oftener  perhaps  than  in  the  later  days,  came 
to  be  enthusiasts  for  it. 

In  one  important  respect,  however,  that 
time  was  like  the  present,  and  gave  to  a 
paper  of  positive  opinions  large  opportunity. 
It  was  a  time,  as  this  is,  of  wide,  various, 
vehement  discussion,  on  the  questions  then 
engaging  public  attention,  most  of  which 
have  long  since  ceased  to  be  exciting.  The 
controversy  between  the  champions,  respect- 
ively, of  the  Old-School  and  the  New-School 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  lost  little 
of  its  earlier  intensity.    Pastors  and  congre- 


was  different  from  its  present  magazine 
form,  or  as  the  streets  of  New  York  fifty 
years  ago,  with  their  modest  house-fronts 
and  peaceable  omnibuses,  were  different 
from  the  streets  of  to-day,  with  their  sky- 
seeking  walls,  their  bewildering  tangles  of 
trolley  cars,  and  the  deafening  roar  of  ele- 
vated trains.  But  for  our  particular  form  of 
enterprise  the  time  was  then  favorable.  The 
process  of  starting  a  newspaper  was  about 
as  simple  as  that  of  pitching  a  summer-tent. 
No  vast  capital  and  prolonged  preparation 
were  needed  for  it;  and  the  entire  mechan- 
ism of  newspaper-making  was  by  no  means 
elaborate  and  costly,  as  now.  Editors,  type- 
setters, pressmen,  with  occasional  voluntary 


contributors,  did  the  whole  work.  Foreign  gations  were  definitely  arranged  on  either 
correspondents  were  rarely  employed,  though  side,  and  the  severity  with  which  each  party 
The  Independent  had  an  occasional  one  in  regarded  the  other  made  the  prospect  of 
France,  with  an  excellent  one  in  England—  such  a  reunion  of  the  two  as  took  place 
paid,  however,  at  a  rate  which  would  hardly  twenty  years  later,  in  1869,  appear  more  dim 
have  enabled  him  to  send  his  letters  through  than  would  now  seem  the  prospect  of  com- 
bining the  Princeton  and  Union  Seminaries. 
The  Presbyterians  of  the  New-School  were 
allied  with  Congregationalists  in  the  work  of 
Foreign  Missions,  and  in  that  of  Home  Mis- 
sions; but  they  were  positively  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  Congregationalism  outside 
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the  mails  if  he  had  not  happened  to  be  post- 
master at  Oxford.  The  present  extensive 
and  expensive  arrangements  for  domestic 
and  foreign  correspondence,  or  for  securing 
articles  from  experts  on  a  multitude  of  spe- 
cial themes,  were  then  as  unknown  as  were 
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of  New  England,  and  more  and  more  fric- 
tion was  being  generated  between  the  allied 
bodies  as  congregations  In  the  new  States 
became  more  numerously  attracted  to  one 
form  of  organization  or  to  the  other.  Such 
increasing  friction  was,  of  course,  prophetic 
of  ultimate  separation. 

Among  Congregationalists,  meanwhile,  doc- 
trinal discussion  was  incessant,  and  by  no 
means  always  inteligent  or  high  toned.    The 
disciples  of  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  Haven,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  Dr.  Tyler,  of  East  Wind- 
sor,   on   the   other,— men   differing   in   gifts 
and  of  unequal  power,  but  each  zealous  for 
the  truth  as  he  discerned  it,  and  neither  con- 
scious of  being  a  "  rationalist,"  as  Tholuck 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  both  of  them 
were,— carried  forward  their  strenuous  de- 
bate with  eager  energy,  sometimes  with  acri- 
mony; and   conferences  and  councils   were 
divided  between  them.    At  the  same  time 
the  fresh,  buoyant,  animating  speculations 
of   Dr.    Bushnell   were   attracting   and   im- 
pressing many  minds,  and  were  being  as- 
sailed   with    conscientious    earnestness    by 
those  not  responsive  to  them.    He  neither 
sought  nor  desired  to  form  any  "  school," 
and  was  quite  indifferent  to  the  verdict  for 
or  against  him  of  temporary  majorities;  but 
he  spoke  his  thought  with  a  fine,  frank  and 
confident  freedom,  and  for  it  was  energetic- 
ally  attacked,   by  writers   widely  differing 
from   each  other.    Some  treated  him  as  a 
mystic,  or  a  mooning  transcendentalist;  some 
as  a  disbeliever  in  regeneration,  and  as  re- 
solving  the    Divine    Atonement    into    mere 
moral  influence.    Some  accused  him  of  under- 
mining the  Bible,  and  all  possible  Revela- 
tion, by  vacating  language  itself  of  essential 
significance.    Some  accounted  him  a  poet  in 
the  rough,  wholly  out  of  place  in  theological 
discussion;  some  affirmed  that  the  key  to  his 
writings  was  in  a  set  purpose  to  be  original 
in  his  way  of  putting  things;  and  some  de- 
nounced him  as  a  thinly  disguised  Unitarian. 
Not  always  were  such  attacks  made  by  men 
of  whom  it  could  be  said,  as  Dr.  Bacon  once 
said  of  a  conservative  leader  distinguished  by 
wearing  large  blue  spectacles,  that  "  he  saw 
through   a  glass,    darkly."      Many   men   of 
sober  and  candid  minds  distrusted  the  ten- 
dencies of  Dr.  BushnelPs  teachings,  and  felt 
it  their  duty  to  utter  protests  against  them, 


while,  of  course,  a  far  fiercer  tone— more  re- 
mote from  devout  humility— was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  those  who  had  lately  denounced 
Finney  as  teaching  that  every  man  could  be 
his  own  Savior,  or  who,  a  little  later,  de- 
clared that  Theodore  Parker  was  only  the 
honored  and  beloved  Professor  Park  of  An- 
dover  "  raised  to  the  comparative  degree." 
Religious  controversy  is  never  apt  to  be  con- 
ciliatory. It  was  then  as  sharp  and  spiteful 
as  1  have  ever  known  it. 

In  the  Episcopal  Communion,  too,  the  con- 
test was  about  as  violent  as  anywhere  else 
between  those  of  the  High  Church  party  and 

those  of  the   Low   Church those  of  one 

sort  being  stigmatized  by  the  others  as 
Presbyterians  in  cassocks,  to  which  they 
retorted  that  the  so-called  High  Church 
men  did  not  understand  the  first  principles 
of  the  Gospel  of  repentence  and  faith,  were 
always  Romanists  in  tendency,  and  were 
not  unfrequently  Romanizers  in  purpose. 
Tlue  two  parties  often  spoke  of  each  other  in 
terms  more  contemptuous  than  either  of 
them  commonly  employed  toward  those  of 
the  greater  communions  outside  their  some- 
what restricted  limits;  and  the  Broad  Church 
party  had  not  yet  conspicuously  appeared, 
with  its  proposed  solvents  and  balsams. 

Looking  back  to  that  time  it  presents  it- 
self as  a  turbulent  and  a  quite  unattractive 
parenthesis,  in  the  movement  of  religious 
thought  and  life  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Discussion  and  controversy  filled  the 
air.  Relations  were  strained,  on  many  aides. 
An  irenical  temper  appeared  to  imply  apathy 
or  doubt  on  most  important  questions  of  re- 
ligion. Antagonisms  were  bred,  which  held 
prophecies  of  evil,  in  confused  or  irritable 
minds;  and  the  general  church-life  was  like 
the  waters  at  this  moment  before  me,  dark- 
ened by  cloud  and  stirred  by  storm,  or  like 
a  meadow  which  I  passed  the  other  day, 
gullied  and  torn  by  inrushing  conflicting 
streams.  At  the  same  time,  not  here  only  but 
all  over  the  land,  was  going  on  the  ever- 
fiercer  debate,  perturbing  and  exciting  be- 
yond comparison,  upon  the  alleged  rights, 
and  the  manifest  and  intolerable  wrongs,  of 
American  Slavery. 

The  administration  of  James  K.  Polk  was 
in  power  when  The  Independent  appeared, 
tho   that  of   General   Taylor   was   soon   to 
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succeed  It.  The  annexation  of  Texas  had 
been  accomplished  three  and  a  half  years 
before,  by  joint  resolution  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  the  war  with  Mexico  had  fol- 
lowed, and  this  had  been  closed  by  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  in  the  early  part  of 
1848,  by  which  treaty  California  and  part  of 
New  Mexico  were  ceded  to  this  country.  By 
these  events  vast  impulse  had  been  given  to 
the  effort  for  the  extension  of  slavery,  and 
for  securing  on  its  behalf,  wherever  it  ex- 
isted or  might  afterward  exist,  renewed  na- 
tional guaranties.  The  slave-trade  was  still 
authorized  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  A 
more  stringent  fugitive-slave  law  was  in 
threatening  prospect,  which  was  finally  en- 
acted two  years  later,  in  the  autumn  of 
1850;  and  the  mutually  challenging  tem- 
pestuous debates  in  Congress  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  new  slave  States  to  the  Union- 
debates  which  for  years  stirred  to  exasper- 
ation the  public  mind  on  either  side— were 
already  in  full  career. 

It  was  five  years  and  more  before  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, and  more  than  eight  years  before  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  was  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  affirming  the  right  of  the 
slave-holder  to  carry  his  slaves  unmolested 
into  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  Union, 
with  the  accompanying  aggravating  remark 
by  the  Chief  Justice  that  persons  of  the 
African  race  had  long  been  regarded  as  so 
far  inferior  that  "  they  had  no  rights  which 
the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect"  The 
authority  of  the  slave-power  seefned  estab- 
lished at  Washington,  dominant  over  Con- 
gress, supreme  in  the  Courts;  and  no  limit 
was  apparent  to  political  sagacity  beyond 
which  that  power  might  not  be  pressed. 

A  new  element  of  dangerous  disturbance 
thus  came  into  the  national  religious  de- 
velopment. The  churches  at  the  South  were 
practically  unanimous  in  the  contention  that 
slavery  was  right  in  itself,  and  on  the  large 
scale  beneficent  in  its  influence;  that  it  had 
ample  Biblical  warrant,  in  patriarchal  ex- 
ample, and  particularly  in  the  direction  of 
St.  Paul  that  servants  should  obey  their 
masters,  and  in  his  sending  back  to  Phile- 
mon the  escaped  Onesimus.  Whatever  oc- 
casional injustice  to  individuals  might  oc- 
cur under  local  slave-laws  they   held  that 


the  system,  as  such,  had  these  superlative 
sanctions,  and  ought  to  be  maintained,  while 
the  abuses,  wherever  practicable,  should  be 
relieved  or  removed.  This  sentiment,  of 
course,  practically  and  profoundly  affected 
churches  at  the  North. 

The  great  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
had  been  divided  on  the  issue,  with  almost 
geographical  exactness,  in  1844-45,  and  two 
General  Conferences  thereafter  occupied 
the  area  previously  for  sixty  years  covered 
by  one.  Other  communions  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  while  not  so  distinctly  rent 
asunder,  were  painfully  divided,  by  the  im- 
pact of  Southern  feeling  upon  them.  The 
Old-School  Presbyterian  Church  was  widely 
permeated  by  this  feeling.  The  Episcopal 
Church,  with  noble  individual  exceptions, 
was  apathetic  on  the  subject.  The  Congre- 
gationalists,  less  closely  connected  with  the 
South  than  either  of  the  others,  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  question,  according  to  their 
Christian  or  ethical  sympathies,  in  different 
directions.  Distinguished  Presidents  and 
Professors,  in  colleges  and  seminaries,  were 
sometimes  open  supporters  of  the  system,  or 
conoededly  tolerant  toward  it,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, they  stood  toward  the  whole  mo- 
mentous subject  as  dumb  and  cold  as  stone 
statues.  Young  men,  who  should  have 
known  better,  seemed  sometimes  to  take  an 
eccentric  pleasure  in  devising  plausible 
arguments  for  the  right  of  one  man,  under 
special  circumstances,  to  own  another. 
Prominent  city-pulpits  were  glad  to  present 
in  persuasive  forms  what  was  distinctively 
styled  "  the  South-side  view;  "  and  ministers 
who  resisted  and  antagonized  such  tenden- 
cies were  apt  to  be  regarded  as  presump- 
tuous radicals.  The  influence' affected  great 
religious  institutions.  The  American  Tract 
Society,  which  issued  profuse  tracts  against 
dancing,  novel-reading  and  similar  iniqui- 
ties, was  utterly  dumb  before  this  colossal 
national  wickedness,  and  even  the  really 
infernal  laws  which  authorized  the  master 
to  separate  wives  from  husbands,  children 
from  parents,  and  to  sell  either  or  all  in  pub- 
lic markets,  failed  to  stir  its  torpid  types. 
The  Society  must  live  long  to  outlast  the 
memory  of  that  disgraceful  and  damaging 
silence.  The  American  Sunday  School 
Union  was  in  like  manner  practically  fet- 
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tered  and  stifled;  and  repeated  efforts  to  in- 
duce the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions to  take  decisive  anti-slavery  ground, 
while  carrying  on  its  work  among  Chero- 
kees  and  Choctaws  and  other  slave  holding 
peoples,  wholly  failed  of  success— out  of 
which  failure  came,  however,  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  since  so  justly  hon- 
ored, and  so  widely  and  nobly  useful. 

But  the  spirit  which  disputed  and  strove 
to  arrest  such  tendencies  at  the  North  was 
not  dead,  nor  even  sleeping.    For  the  most 
part,  certainly,  the  Congregational  Ministers 
of  New  England,  especially  throughout  the 
rural  districts,   were   intelligently  and  con- 
sistently hostile  to.  slavery,  and  were  ready 
to  take   their  respective   shares   of   service 
and  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  their  convictions. 
The  same  was  widely  true  cf  other  than  the 
"  Old  School  "  ministers  in  the  Middle  States, 
and  yet  more  widely  of  those  at  the  West; 
while  the  general  ethical  sense  of  our  North- 
ern communities  was  being  impressed  and 
sharply  stirred,  not  so  much  through  what 
might  be  said  in  pulpit  or  on  platform,  as 
through  what  passed  from  one  to  another 
in  neighborly  conversation  and  fireside  talk. 
It  was  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
laymen  were  often  in  advance  of  those  who 
should  have  been  their  moral  leaders,  on  the 
question  of  slavery;  and  that,  while  the  spe- 
cial anti-slavery  papers  had  limited  circula- 
tion, there  was  a  constantly  rising  ground- 
swell  of  resistance  to  the  ideas  underlying 
the  system,  among  all  classes  not  personally 
or  financially  allied  with  it. 

The  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  organ- 
ized at  Philadelphia  fifteen  years  before, 
in  which  this  strong  ethical  movement  had 
early  found  prominent  exhibition,  had  been 
subsequently  divided,  on  subordinate  ques- 
tions, into  fighting  factions,  which  turned 
upon  each  other  much  of  the  Avrath  that 
should  have  been  combined  against  the  com- 
mon adversary;  but  its  primary  purpose,  "to 
bring  the  nation  to  repentance  for  the  crime 
of  slavery,"  had  not  been  forsaken  by  either 
side,  and  its  persistent  if  sometimes  per- 
verse influence  reappeared,  not  alone  in  the 
halls  which  echoed  to  the  eloquence  of  Phil- 
lips, Douglas  and  the  others,  but,  in  another 
direction,  in  the  "  Liberty  Party  "  of  1844— 
which,  by,  seceding  from  the  Whigs,  really 


elected  Polk  President  in  place  of  €lay— in 
the  "Free  Soil  Party"  of  1848,  to  which 
even  General  Taylor  was  not  acceptable,  and 
Anally  in  the  Republican  Party  of  185G,  to 
which  was  committed  the  guidance  of  the 
nation  during  and  after  the  great  Civil  War. 
Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  so-called  "Abo- 
litionists "  took  no  part  in  politics,  regarding 
any  share  in  them,  under  the  Constitution, 
as  defiling  and  dangerous.  But  it  was  the 
aggressive  and  ever-widening  movement 
against  slavery,  to  which  they  no  doubt  con- 
tributed in  their  way— a  movement  hated  or 
dreaded  by  multitudes,  stormed  at  in  Con- 
gress, suspected  by  conservatives  as  involv- 
ing infidel  tendencies— which  at  last  put 
Lincoln  into  the  Presidency,  met  the  war, 
ordained  emancipation,  saved  the  nation. 

It  was  into  these  times  of  clashing  forces 
and  fermenting  excitements,  religious  and 
political,  that  The  Independent  quietly  en- 
tered on  that  December  day  in  1848.  It 
came  almost  literally  "  without  observation," 
certainly  without  advertisement  or  popular 
anticipation.  Suddenly  suggested,  it  was  as 
quickly  started,  with  no  plant  of  its  own, 
by  simple  agreement  with  a  private  pub- 
lisher, and,  so  far  as  I  know,  without  a  dozen 
pledged  subscribers.  It  had  no  careful  pro- 
gram of  operations,  even  among  its  edi- 
tors; but  there  was  a  resolute  central  pur- 
pose, on  the  part  of  both  supporters  and 
conductors,  to  make  a  new  voice  heard  in 
the  land,  for  righteousness,  truth  and  the 
supreme  welfare  of  the  nation,  as  these 
should  be  discerned.  The  fullest  liberty  of 
utterance  was  guaranteed  to  the  editors  by 
those  supplying  the  pecuniary  basis,  in  writ- 
ten contract,  and  the  paper  was  started  on 
what  has  proved  a  prolonged,  an  eventful, 
an  honorable  career. 

Of  the  three  original  Editors  of  the  new 
paper,  I  was  the  youngest,  and  by  large 
odds  the  least  important;  but  those  with 
whom  I  had  the  honor  to  be  associated  were 
both  men  of  rare  power,  and  already  of 
merited  distinction.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon 
was  at  that  time  forty-six  years  of  age,  in 
the  fullness  of  his  strength,  and  with  a  fit- 
ness for  leadership  which  afterward  only 
more  signally  appeared.  He  had  been  pastor 
for  twenty-three  years  of  the  Centre  Church 
in   New   Haven,   then   the   most  influential 
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church  in  Connecticut;  he  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  effective  debaters  who 
have  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  Ameri- 
can ministry,  and  was  certainly  one  of  the 
readiest,  the  most  sinewy  and  effective  con- 
troversial writers,  on  subjects  with  which 
he  was  familiar,  whom  I  have  known.  He 
was  a  man,  too,  of  exceptionally  clear  and 
strong  convictions,  entirely  familiar  with 
the  New  England  mind  and  history,  an 
earnest  theologian  of  the  practical  evan- 
gelical school,  while  his  unselfish  and  manly 
spirit  drew  to  him  those  associated  with 
him,  in  closest  bonds.  He  had  thought 
deeply  on  the  questions  connected  with 
Slavery,  and  had  published  energetic  essays 
upon  them;  and  no  large  movement  in  the 
religious  thought  or  tendency  of  his  time 
failed  to  attract  his  keen  attention,  or  to  be 
subjected  to  his  swift  analysis.  A  genuine 
poetic  faculty  was  in  him,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  eloquent  speech;  and  one  at  least 
of  his  several  hymns  will  continue  to  be 
sung,  especially  on  great  public  occasions, 
till  the  memory  of  the  Puritan  Fathers  has 
passed,  "  Ana  spring  adorns  the  earth  no 
more." 

As  an  editorial  leader,  Dr.  Bacon  had  the 
excellent  property  of  never  losing  his  self- 
poise,  but  hardening  and  brightening  under 
fire.  Always  responsive  to  friendly  sugges- 
tion, of  views  however  differing  from  his 
own,  any  angry  assault  on  himself  or  his 
positions  only  brought  into  play  in  extraor- 
dinary measure  all  his  force  and  all  his  re- 
sources, of  logic,  illustration,  historical  ref- 
erence, richest  humor  and  sharpest  wit, 
while  sentences,  alike  energetic  and  elegant, 
flowed  from  his  pen  as  rapid  waters  over 
rocks  that  would  hinder  them.  No  other 
could  have  been  found  so  thoroughly  fitted, 
by  nature  and  by  training,  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  paper  which  had  an  important  mission 
to  perform  for  troubled  times,  whose  office 
it  was  to  set  forth  opinions  certain  to  be 
challenged,  often  to  be  fiercely  fought,  yet 
which  had  wide  relations  to  public  welfare 
in  church  and  in  state;  and  a  good  part  of 
his  best  work  in  life  was  done,  I  think, 
through  The  Independent. 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  the  second  in  the 
editorial  trio,  had  been  a  favorite  pupil  of 
Dr.   Taylor  at  New  Haven,  and  for  eignt 


years  a  pastor  of  Congregational  churches, 
for  the  then  recent  three  and  a  half  years 
of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle.  He  was  a 
more  general  student  than  Dr.  Bacon,  a 
careful  and  skillful  writer,  ready  and  expert 
in  practical  administration,  and  had  won 
already  high  and  deserved  repute.  He  was 
a  man  of  almost  literally  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, and  his  mind  was  naturally  invent- 
ive of  good  things.  I  have  an  impression, 
though  in  this  I  may  be  mistaken,  that  the 
first  suggestion  of  the  new  paper  had  come 
from  him.  Afterward,  at  any  late,  living 
within  a  few  blocks  of  the  office,  he  natu- 
rally gave  it  more  frequent  and  particular 
personal  attention  than  did  either  of  his  col- 
leagues; and  not  a  few  of  what  came  to  be 
its  most  attractive  and  useful  features  were 
introduced  by  him.  Attractive  in  person  and 
in  manner,  he  had  a  large  following  among 
young  men,  while  he  thought  clearly,  rea- 
soned vigorously,  and  was  keenly  sympa- 
thetic with  what  were  then  the  best  trends 
of  opinion.  While  he  did  not  neglect  his 
large  opportunities  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the 
platform,  he  was  one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic and  persistent  in  editorial  work  whom 
I  have  known. 

For  our  managing  editor  we  had  Dr.  Joshua 
Leavitt,  with  his  unusual  strength  and  ex- 
perience, and  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
place.  He  was  older  than  either  of  us,  and 
had  had  a  mor  various  experience  in  life. 
He  had  been  a  lawyer,  a  minister,  an  editor, 
a  secretary  of  important  societies,  actively 
interested  for  more  than  a  generation  in 
wise  reforms— sometimes,  perhaps,  in  those 
not  so  wise,  as  in  "  free  trade  "—and  he  knew 
more  about  making  up  an  attractive  and  in- 
structive paper  than  the  rest  of  us  knew 
about  the  yesterday's  weather.  He  scrupu- 
lously refrained  from  any  attempt  to  guide 
or  limit  the  editorial  course  pursued  by  us, 
even  by  a  volunteered  suggestion,  but  he 
gave  such  breadth  and  organization  to  the 
departments  which  he  controlled,  especially 
to  that  of  Religious  Intelligence,  as  no 
other  paper  had  then  attained;  and  it  was 
only  a  fit  recognition  of  his  service  which 
kept  him  in  his  place,  amid  all  changes,  till 
death  closed  his  twenty-four  years  there  of 
patient,  useful  and  noble  work.  The  text 
from  St.  Paul  (I  Thessalonians,  2:4),  which 
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for  many  years  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
paper,  was  suggested  by  him.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent motto  still.* 

For   our   Boston   correspondent   we   were 
fortunate  in  securing,   after  earnest  solici- 
tation,  Rev.  William  Ives  Budington,  then 
pastor  of  the  first  Congregational  Church  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.— a  man  of  fresh,  alert 
and  generous  mind,  with  most  catholic  sym- 
pathies toward  all  forms  of  sincere  thought, 
while   himself   a   steadfast   evangelical   be- 
liever, and  stanchly  true  to  every  convic- 
tion.   His  noble,  fervent,  beautiful  spirit  so 
suffused  whatever  he  wrote  that  his  letters 
were  always  inspiriting  in  their  tone,  while 
he  was  able  to  interpret  to  our  readers  as 
few    others   could    equally    have    done   the 
shifting  currents  and  swirls  of  theological 
thought  and  ecclesiastical  action  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts.    After  a  time  there  came  to 
us,  too,  the  wonderfully  brilliant  and  fas- 
cinating   "  Star-papers "    of    Mr.    Beecher, 
widely  quoted,  vastly  influential,  afterward 
collected  into  a  volume  which  still  attracts 
and   rewards   admiring   readers;   while  the 
ponderous  hammer-strokes  of  Dr.  Cheever's 
resounding     declamation,     put    into     para- 
graphs, made  our  columns  not  unfrequently 
reverberate  as  if  the  type-rooms  had  been 
roofed  with  plates  of  iron.    These  contribut- 
ors, with  others,  came  later,  when  the  paper 
was  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a  power, 
and  especially  when  the  responsible  editorial 
force  had  been  diminished  for  the  time  by  a 
year's  absence  of  Dr.  Bacon  in  Europe,  and 
the  subsequent  absence,  for  an  equal  period, 
of  Dr.  Thompson.    But  the  early  life  of  The 
Independent  owed  a  vast  debt  to  such  con- 
tributors, always  to  be  gladly  and  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

The  men  who  supplied  the  financial  basis 
of  the  paper  were  Messrs.  Seth  B.  Hunt  and 
Jonathan  Hunt,  Mr.  Simeon  B.  Chittenden, 
Mr.  Theodore  McNamee  and  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Bowen.  Mr.  Bowen  had  been  an  enthusiast 
for  it  from  the  outset;  and  into  his  tried  and 
capable  hands  the  whole  enterprise  came, 
after  the  retirement  of  the  other  proprietors 
and  of  the  first  editors.  All  these  gentlemen 
were    merchants    in    New  York,   in   active 

*  "  But  as  we  were  allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in  trust 
with  the  Gospel,  even  so  we  speak  ;  not  as  pleasing 
men,  but  God,  which  trieth  our  hearts." 


business.  Their  reported  connection  with 
the  paper  undoubtedly  involved  for  each  of 
them  a  serious  loss,  in  connection  with  their 
business  at  the  South;  but  their  engagements 
with  us  were  promptly  and  faithfully  kept, 
and  they  constantly  exercised  a  wise  liberal- 
ity in  arrangements  proposed  for  enriching 
the  paper.  The  whole  conduct  of  ft  was  left 
absolutely,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  the 
hands  of  the  editors. 

Differing  from  each  other  as  these  editors 
did,  in  particular  traits  of  mind  and  spirit, 
they  were  intensely  agreed  in  the  convic- 
tions and  sentiments  which  for  their  united 
work    were    of    cardinal    importance.     We 
were  all  sympathetic  with  what  had  been 
for  more  than  a  generation  the  characteris- 
tic theology  of  New  England,  tho  one  was 
perhaps  more  strongly  attracted  than  were 
the  others  toward  certain  high  mystical  ele- 
ments in  older  forms  of  religious  thought. 
We    were    all    earnest    Congregationalists, 
fully  convinced  that  the  organized  local  so- 
ciety   of    believing    Christian    households, 
united    for    worship,    the    sacraments    and 
spiritual  culture,   is  the  true   ecclesiastical 
unit;  at   liberty   to   order   its    own   affairs, 
under  fealty  to  Christ,  to  arrange  its  own 
forms  of  service,  and  to  determine  its  asso- 
ciational  relations  with  other  churches,  but 
properly  to  be  wary  of  entangling  alliances, 
and  never  properly  to  consent  to  be  merged 
in   a   comprehensive   organism   ambitiously 
claiming  to   be   "  The   Church."    This   fun- 
damental conception  of  the  church  was  not 
to  us  a  theory  in  the  air,  or  a  speculative 
conclusion.    It  appeared  a  principle  radical 
in  the  New  Testament,  intimately  connected 
with   the   furtherance   of   the   kingdom   of 
Christ  in  the  world,  and  essentially  related 
to  that  ultimate  spirit  of  unity  throughout 
Christendom   of  which  an  enforced  external 
uniformity  is  and  must  be  the  deadly  an- 
tagonist.   We  were  all  of  us  as  sure  that 
the  Slavery  which  so  fiercely  fronted  us  was 
intrinsically    evil,    politically,    morally,    re- 
ligiously indefensible,  as  we  were  that  hec- 
tic disease  is  not  health,  or  that  poisonous 
solutions,    however    fiery-sweet,    are    not   a 
nourishing  human  drink;  and  we  meant  to 
use  every  power  and  opportunity  which  at 
any  time  came  to  us  for  its  destruction. 
•  For  the  rest,  we  wanted  to  help  all  earnest 
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thinkers  to  secure  a  fair  chance  to  be  heard; 
to  do  what  we  might  to  correct  abuses  in 
societies  established  for  good  ends,  wher- 
ever such  abuses  should  appear;  to  give  reach 
and  emphasis  to  all  convictions  which  to 
us  were  imperative;  and,  in  a  word,  to  press 
forward,  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power, 
the  supreme  cause  of  reverence  for  God's 
truth  and  of  righteousness  among  men.  We 
desired  to  act  specifically,  too,  on  the  inner 
development  of  the  churches  with  which  we 
were  personally  affiliated.  We  were  neither 
of  us  enamored  of  the  frills  and  furbelows 
of  a  decorative  Christianity,  making  small 
appeal  to  the  judgment  or  conscience,  but 
trying  to  allure  men  toward  higher  levels 
by  embroidered  robes  and  vested  choirs;  and 
while  each  of  us  had  admired  and  honored 
friends  in  the  Episcopate,  we  were  not  rev- 
erential toward  the  titular  Bishops,  chiefly 
distinguished  not  by  genius  for  spiritual 
leadership,  but  by  aprons,  leggings  and  un- 
common hats.  At  the  same  time  we  were 
sincerely  anxious  to  have  the  church-forms 
in  our  communion  made  more  social  and 
comely  than  at  that  time  they  were,  to  bring 
into  them  more  responsive 'elements,  to  add 
to  them  a  dignity  and  a  Scriptural  rhythm 
which  they  often  lacked;  and  while  "in- 
stitutional churches,"  so-called,  had  not  then 
appeared— with  billiard  rooms,  bowling  al- 
leys, reading  rooms,  lunch  counters,  tables 
for  games,  and  all  the  rest— we  were  solicit- 
ous to  have  the  churches  made  attractive 
to  young  and  old  of  all  classes,  to  put  the 
influence  of  the  Master  and  His  Gospel  into 
all  social  relations,  and  to  make  it  more  con- 
trolling in  the  life  of  communities. 

So  we  stood  together  for  our  work.  No 
formal  conferences  were  needed  among  us, 
tho  we  met  every  week  or  two  for  consultation 
and  chat,  and  for  the  common  stirring  up  of 
our  minds.  We  were  too  intimately  allied  in 
spirit  and  purpose,  and  in  our  general  proc- 
esses of  thought,  to  fear  collision  or  to  need 
much  discussion.  So  far  as  I  remember, 
our  only  point  of  positive  disagreement  con- 
cerned the  spelling  of  the  word  "  centre,"  in 
which  I  was  true  to  the  Greek  original  and 
to  my  early  training,  while  the  others  in- 
sisted, for  themselves,  on  the  heretical  form 
"  center."  I  offered  to  compromise,  I  be- 
lieve, by  agreeing  to  use  their  form  when- 


ever they  would  spell  "  acre  "  in  a  similar 
fashion.  On  all  general  subjects  coming  be- 
fore us  each  wrote  on  the  particular  theme 
which  attracted  him,  or  on  that  assigned  to 
hiin,  in  his  own  unfettered  way— the  result 
being  one  of  singular  harmony  in  the  f.nal 
output  of  opinion,  amid  marked  varieties  of 
individual  utterance.  We  did  not  seek  con- 
troversy, but  we  did  not  shun  it;  and  when 
it  came,  as  after  a  little  it  came  abundantly, 
we  met  it  without  flinching,  and  in  general, 
I  think,  with  fair  success. 

It  came  from  many  quarters,  and  was  ap- 
parently fully  determined  to  compel  us  to 
modify  or  limit  our  teaching,  or,  at  least, 
to  lower  its  tone.  We  had  expected  attacks, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  from  the  pronounced 
Old-School  papers,  especially  from  those 
which  had  assumed  the  Congregational 
name,  such  as  the  Puritan,  of  Boston, 
and  a  monthly  magazine,  also  published 
there,  under  the  name,  if  I  remember 
aright,  of  the  Observatory.  We  anticipated 
such  from  the  pro-slavery  journals  of  the 
day,  of  which  this  city  had  its  large  share, 
tho  with  such  signal  exceptions  as  the  Even- 
ing Post,  under  Mr.  Bryant,  and  the  fearless 
and  indomitable  Tribune,  under  its  unique 
editor.  We  looked  for  resistance,  too, 
from  representatives  of  the  religious  or  phil- 
anthropic societies  with  whose  professed 
aims  we  were  in  accord,  but  whose  financial 
or  other  reports  we  had  now  and  then 
sharply  to  criticise.  In  these  expectations, 
and  the  like,  we  were  not  disappointed. 
But  attacks  came  also  from  many  quarters, 
Unitarian,  Episcopalian,  Baptist  and  others, 
and  not  unfrequently  from  those  on  whom 
we  had  counted  as  probable  friends.  Some 
of  these  thought  that  we  were  going  too 
fast,  and  others  were  sure  that  we  were 
halting  and  stumbling  when  a  race  was  be- 
fore us.  Some  objected  to  our  urgency  for 
municipal  reform;  others  to  what  seemed 
to  them  our  imperfect  interest  in  their  hu- 
mane schemes;  others,  even  vehemently,  to 
our  idea  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
Congregational  churches  to  read  the  Psalms 
responsively  in  worship,  and  to  join  in  the 
audible  recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  At 
this  latter  point  we  learned  soon,  if  we  had 
not  learned  before,  how  much  stiffer  men's 
prejudices  are  than  what  they  are  wont  to 
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call  their  principles,  as  those  who  had  been 
forward  in  asserting  the  right  of  each 
church  to  expand  and  enrich  its  order  of 
worship  insisted  that  by  the  changes  pro- 
posed we  were  aiming  to  bring  in  liturgies 
by  installments,  if  not  Romanism  itself  in 
sealed  packages.  Some  affirmed  that  we 
were  lax  in  criticism  of  councils,  others 
that  we  were  either  too  rough  or  too  dainty 
in  our  treatment  of  seminaries,  others  that 
we  did  not  often  enough  attack  the  Pope. 
Both  advocates  and  opponents  of  Dr.  Bush- 
nell,  tho  chiefly  the  latter,  were  certain  that 
we  were  wrong  in  our  attitude  of  friendly 
criticism  toward  him;  while  the  professional 
anti-slavery  papers  took  happy  rests  from 
their  assaults  upon  slaveholders  to  show  up 
our  cowardice,  insincerity  and  manifold  un- 
truth. 

It  was  a  tolerably  exciting  time,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  often  retorted  on  our 
assailants  with  inconsiderate  speech,  in  a 
tone  sadly  wanting  in  the  lovely  grace  of 
Christian  meekness.  But  we  kept  our  heads, 
and  were  not  flurried,  and  after  a  while  the 
uproar  grew  less.  It  seemed  at  last  to  be 
generally  conceded  that  the  paper  could  not 
be  beaten  down  or  sneered  down;  that, 
with  whatever  patience  they  could  exercise, 
even  those  who  hated  it  must  adjust  them- 
selves to  it  as  a  necessary  evil.  Meantime, 
few  papers  ever  published  have  had  more 
active  friends  than  we  had.  The  more  de- 
fiant our  attitude  was,  toward  what  seemed 
to  us  wrong,  the  keener  was  their  sympathy. 
The  roughest  treatment  of  what  we  opposed 
caught  and  held  the  tendrils  of  their  regard 
as  one  more  polished  could  hardly  have 
done. 

On  one  important  matter,  however,  I 
felt  many  regrets  at  the  time,  and  have  felt 
such  ever  since.  We  were  all  Christian  pas- 
tors, and  should  have  ministered  more 
constantly  than  we  did  to  the  deeper  spiritual 
life  of  our  readers.  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
we  were  all  the  time  trying  to  do  this  as 
pastors  hindered  us,  indirectly,  from  aiming 
equally  to  do  it  as  editors,  while  the  neces- 
sary treatment  of  great  general  semi-secular 
themes,  with  the  incessant  controversial 
activities  to  which  we  seemed  forced,  turned 
us  yet  further  from  what  should  have  been 


our  principal  aim.  There  was  more  ground 
than  there  ought  to  have  been  for  the  caus- 
tic remark  of  one  not  in  sympathy  with  us. 
to  the  effect  that  The  Independent  was  cer- 
tainly a  strong  paper,  and  might  some  time 
become  a  useful  one,  if  it  should  ever  "  get 
religion! "  There  are  perhaps  some  other 
papers,  if  not  this  one  in  its  later  develop- 
ment, of  which  the  same  might  be  said  to- 
day. 

The  work  of  those  early  years  was,  on  the 
whole,  I  think,  fruitful.  One  cannot  disen- 
tangle threads  of  influence  so  as  to  say  with 
easy  confidence  that  this  or  that  particular 
effect  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  what  was 
done  in  an  individual  office,  in  those  days  of 
universal  storm  and  stress.  But  some  things 
now  generally  accepted  were,  I  am  sure, 
largely  aided  by  The  Independent.  It  cer- 
tainly contributed,  in  important  measure,  to 
secure  to  fresh  thinkers,  within  the  distinct 
evangelical  lines,  that  untrammeled  liberty 
in  thought  and  expression  which  was  their 
right.  It  made  councils  and  conferences 
more  alive  and  responsive  to  the  reason  of 
things,  less  ready  to  consult  the  commit- 
ments or  prejudices  of  those  who  claimed  in 
them  a  quasi-authority.  Representing  no 
clique,  but  several .  wholly  independent  tho 
cooperating  minds,  it  did  a  good  deal  toward 
breaking  up  the  cliques,  theological  or  ec- 
clesiastical, which  here  and  there  were  si- 
lently exercising  an  undue  power.  While 
for  itself  unswervingly  true  to  the  faith 
which  it  declared,  and  which  it  steadfastly 
maintained,  it  fostered  a  more  free  and  vig- 
orous tone  than  had  been  common  in  relig- 
ious discussion.  It  incited  the  churches  to 
use  their  freedom  in  making  their  ordered 
forms  of  worship  more  social  and  rich  than 
they  had  before  been,  by  introducing  the 
Scriptural  elements  which  we  had  proposed, 
and  for  which  we  had  had  to  fight  a  good 
fight.  While  it  could  not  compel  the  Tract 
Society  to  turn  its  small-arms  on  the  Slavery 
crime — the  guns  of  Port  Sumter  had  to  do 
that !— and  could  not  restrain  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, in  1858,  from  the  stupid,  costly,  dam- 
aging blunder  of  canceling  the  best  edition 
of  King  James'  version  ever  published  by  it, 
at  the  demand  of  Robert  Breckinridge  and 
the  Princeton  Review,  it  made  all  the  societies 
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sensitively  aware  that  vigilant  eyes  were  on 
their  management,  and  that  their  Reports 
would  be  persistently  sifted. 

What  influence  the  prompt  success  of  the 
paper  had,  if  it  had  any,  in  inciting  to  the 
establishment  of  the  noble  Congregation- 
alist  at  Boston  a  few  months  later,  I  can- 
not affirm,  tho  a  remark  once  made  to  me 
by  dear  Dr.  Dexter  led  me  to  infer  that  the 
two  were  not  unrelated.  But  certainly  our 
work  gave  animation,  direction  and  power- 
ful impulse,  to  the  movement  for  forming 
Congregational  churches  outside  of  New 
England— a  movement  so  long  arrested  or 
diverted  on  reaching  the  Hudson;  and  such 
churches  were  multiplied  as  never  before, 
over  the  prairies,  and  beyond.  The  Albany 
Convention  of  1852,  which  definitely  termi- 
nated the  "  Plan  of  Union  "  business,  and  se- 
cured a  large  fund  for  building  churches, 
was  practically  a  child  of  The  Independent; 
and  the  separation  of  Presbyterian  from 
Congregational  institutions  in  the  work  of 
Home  Missions,  which  has  been  richly  bene- 
ficial to  both,  was  favored  and  furthered  by 
all  its  influence.  Above  all,  the  paper  gave 
immense  incessant  assistance  to  the  often 
baffled  but  ever  renewed  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment, which  was  working  its  way  more 
widely  every  year,  while  trade  dreaded  it, 
politicians  cursed  it,  and  serious  minds  often 
stood  before  it  in  doubtful  suspense. 

So  far  as  our  readers  were  concerned,  the 
movement  which  antagonized  slavery  was 
freed  from  complication  with  needless  and 
dangerous  side-issues,  from  all  confederacy 
with  the  pestilent  theories  of  religion,  society, 
government,  which  swarmed  up  from  honest 
but  superheated  minds,  and  which  seemed 
almost  to  represent  at  times  an  ethical  de- 
lirium. Our  part  in  the  stern  and  unyielding 
battle  was  to  set  the  profitable  human  In- 
iquity face  to  face  with  the  Divine  righteous- 
ness, and  to  show  slavery  doomed  because  in 
essence  incompatible  with  the  cleansing  and 
conquering  civilization  of  Christ.  Having 
pastors  for  our  subscribers,  in  unusual  pro- 
portion, the  paper  spoke  through  their  pul- 
pits to  great  numbers  of  congregations;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  influence  of  its  cease- 
less and  resolute  rapid-fire  against  the  aggres- 
sive and  determined  institution  which  then 
dominated  the  country  can  easily  be  over- 


stated. It  is  very  questionable,  jn  my  judg- 
ment, whether,  except  for  it,  three  thousand 
and  more  New  England  ministers  could  have 
been  moved  to  enter  their  united  protest 
against  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  of  1854. 
I  do  not  believe,  even,  that  the  Republican 
party  could  have  come  to  its  victory  in  1860, 
except  for  the  morally  educating  work  car- 
ried on  by  The  Independent  in  the  preced- 
ing years;  and  I  personally  know  that  Sena- 
tors Chase,  Sumner,  Seward,  with  others, 
and  afterward  President  Lincoln,  were 
frankly  earnest  in  their  spontaneous  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  great  service. 

Yet  further  than  this:  the  entire  tone  of 
the  paper  contributed,  as  I  think,  to  change 
the  atmosphere  of  the  general  religious  jour- 
nalism of  the  day,  to  make  it  more  fresh, 
vital  and  tonic,  to  eliminate  from  it  inert  or 
noxious  elements,  and  to  charge  it  with  ro- 
buster  force.  A  change  in  this  direction  cer- 
tainly took  place  at  that  time,  and  it  has 
continued.  I  speak  diffidently  concerning  it, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  not  uncon- 
nected with  the  relatively  free,  vigorous, 
unprofessional  way  in  which  The  Inde- 
pendent set  itself  from  the  first  to  handling 
important  interests  and  themes.  There  was 
never  anything  perfunctory  in  its  tone.  It 
had  no  traditions  to  limit  or  deflect  it. 
Whether  subscribers  went  or  came  was  not 
a  matter  of  controlling  importance.  It  had 
very  definite  aims  to  accomplish,  and  its 
columns  were  as  utterly  free  from  cant  as  are 
the  rules  of  arithmetic.  I  think  that  this  was 
not  only  an  element  of  power  for  itself,  but 
made  it  in  a  measure  an  example  to  others; 
that  its  unfettered  spirit  stirred  even  those 
who  felt  bound  to  resist  it,  and  that  its 
elastic  and  confident  step  gave  limberness 
of  muscle  and  a  stimulated  tread  to  many 
others. 

If  you  will  allow  me  a  word  personal  to 
myself  at  the  close  of  this  rapid  yet  pro- 
longed review,  it  was  at  first,  and  has  some- 
times since  been,  an  occasion  of  regret  to 
me  that  between  my  twenty-seventh  and 
my  fortieth  years  the  time  which  I  could 
spare  from  pastoral  and  from  public  duties 
was  of  necessity  so  largely  occupied  with 
work  on  The  Independent.  Those  years 
would  have  been  the  best  of  my  life  for 
pursuing  at  home  quiet  studies,   in  which 
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I  had  felt,  and  have  felt  to  this  day,  a  vivid 
interest.  So  far  as  I  have  since  pursued . 
them  it  has  been  at  a  conscious  comparative 
disadvantage.  But  it  seemed  at  the  time  a 
matter  of  duty,  and  therefore  of  privilege,  to 
do  what  I  could,  with  my  honored  associates, 
for  furtherance  of  the  immediate  general 
interests  dear  to  us  all.  For  this,  therefore, 
with  a  distinct  reluctance,  I  gave  up  other 
attractive  and  promising  plans,  and  surren- 
dered my  liberty  for  the  time  to  the  clinch 
of  the  types.    It  was  a  real  sacrifice.    But 


looking  back  now  to  those  years  of  abound- 
ing and  buoyant  activity,  from  this  appro- 
priate "  Sunset  Ridge,"  from  under  the 
shadow  of  advancing  age,  and  the  surpass- 
ing shadow  of  the  irreparable  loss  out  of 
my  life  of  what  then  and  later  made  the 
beauty  and  music  of  it,  I  am  glad  to  have 
done  what  it  seemed  providentially  to  fall 
to  me  to  do  for  starting  The  Independent 
on  its  long,  distinguished  and  effective  ca- 
reer. Faithfully  yours, 

Richard  S.  Storks. 

Sunset  Ridge,  Shelter  Island,  September,  1898. 


PRESIDENT    GARFIELD. 

BY    HENRY    WADSWORTH     LONGFELLOW. 

From  The  Independent  of  October  6th,  1881. 

"  E  venni  dal  martirio  a  qiusta  pace.'1'' 

These  words  the  Poet  heard  in  Paradise, 
Uttered  by  one  who,  bravely  dying  here, 
In  the  true  faith,  was  living  in  that  sphere, 

Where  the  Celestial  Cross  of  sacrifice 

Spread  its  protecting  arms  athwart  the  skies ; 
And  set  thereon,  like  jewels  crystal  clear, 
The  souls  magnanimous,  that  knew  not  fear, 

Flashed  their  effulgence  on  his  dazzled  eyes. 

Ah,  me !  how  dark  the  discipline  of  pain, 
Were  not  the  suffering  followed  by  the  sense 

Of  infinite  rest  and  infinite  release ! 

This  is  our  consolation ;  and  again 

A  great  soul  cries  to  us  in  our  suspense  : 

"  I  came  from  martyrdom  unto  this  peace !  " 


TWO   WARS  WITHIN    ONE   LIFETIME. 


BY    COMMODORE    FRANCIS 

If  one  lives  long  enough  one  can  make 
comparisons. 

If  the  veil  of  the  future  could  by  any  psy- 
chological process  have  been  drawn  aside 
from  the  eyes  of  any  midshipman  entering 
the  Naval  Academy  during  the  decade  be- 
tween 1851  nd  1861,  and  looking  far  down 
the  corridor  of  his  future  existence  he  could 
have  seen  himself  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  career  an  actor  in  a  four  years' 
war,  with  a  promotion  that  was  perfectly 
dizzy  in  its  rapidity;  and  then,  .fter  thirty- 
three  years  of  sweet  peace  and  slow  promo- 
tion, to  be  again,  just  at  the  close  of  his  ac- 


J.   HIGGINSON,   U.    S.    N. 

tive  service,  a  participant  in  a  short  three 
months'  war,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
scarcely  believed  the  vision,  and  it  would 
certainly  have  belied  all  existing  facts  and 
conditions.  Yet  such  has  been  the  history 
of  many  of  the  survivors  of  that  decade, 

The  leading  graduate  of  that  decade  is 
Rear  Admiral  Thos.  H.  Selfridge,  who  re- 
tired in  February,  1898.  He  entered  the 
Navy  in  1851,  and  graduated  in  1853  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  and  was  therefore  the 
first  regular  graduate  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy. His  retirement  last  February,  after 
forty-seven     years     of     honorable     service, 
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marks  the  time  which  it  has  tak  n  for  the 
influence  of  the  Naval  Academy  to  permeate 
all  grades  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Navy. 

In  my  own  case  the  Civil  War  came  to  me 
as  a  midshipman  of  eighteen  years,  and  the 
war  with  Spain  found  me  a  captain  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four.    The  first  war  found  me  at 
the  lowest,  and  certainly  the  happiest,  round 
of  the  official  ladder,  and  the  last  near  the 
top  and  approaching  Flag  rank.     As  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  steam  frigate  Colorado,  com- 
manded by  that  gallant  and  brave  officer, 
Capt.  Theodorus  Bailey,  I   sailed  from  the 
port  of  Boston  in  June,  1861,  for  Charleston 
and  Key  West.    On  the  13th  of  May,  1898,  in 
command  of  the  battleship   Massachusetts, 
I  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  with  the  Fly- 
ing  Squadron,    under   Admiral    Schley,    for 
Charleston  and  Key  West.   By  a  singular  co- 
ir -idence,  after  an  interval  of  thirty-seven 
years,  the  course  taken  to  reach  the  enemy 
was  the  same. 

The  Colorado  in  her  day  was  as  much  a 
first-class  battleship  as  the  Massachusetts  is 
at  present.  She,  like  the  Massachusetts,  was 
armed  with  the  heaviest  ordnance  of  her 
day,  and  was  considered  irresistible. 

In  point  of  comfort  and  beauty  the  battle- 
ship of  '61  was  far  and  away  ahead  of  those 
of  to-day.     No  one  who  has  ever  seen  the 
gun  deck  of  one  of  our  old  steam  frigates 
will  ever  live  to  see  an  equal  combination  of 
power  and  beauty.     The  long  row  of  nine- 
inch  guns,  each  radiant  in  black  and  gold, 
sweeping  from  the  cabin  door  up  a  gentle 
sheer  to  the  bow,  and  held  in  leash  on  Sun- 
days by  a  snow-white  cord  running  from 
breech  to  breech,  accentuating  the  line  of 
the  battery  as  well  as  keeping  all  visitors 
from    loitering   between    the    guns,    was    a 
sight  long  to  be  remembered.    As  it  was  the 
last  of  the  old  Gun  Decks  so  famous  in  naval 
story,  so  it  was  the  best,  and  I  look  back 
upon  it  now   in  all  its   superb  power  and 
beauty,  in  fond  remembrance  not  unmingled 
with  regret.     A  beautifully  adorned  parade 
in    port,    a    shelter    from    the    weather    at 
sea  and  in  battle,  a  splendid  array  of  "  sea 
power,"  where  gun  spoke  to  gun  and  where 
the  electrical  shout  of  comradeship  and  en- 
couragement   running    from    man    to    man 
along  the  peopled  deck  with  contagious  en- 


thusiasm, was  a  stimulus  to  victory  impos- 
sible to  obtain  in  the  modern  system,  where 
one  turret  knows  not  what  the  other  turret 
doeth. 

In  a  modern  battleship  the  captain  is  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  during  action  In  a 
steel  conning  tower  ten  inches  thick  and  six 
feet  ten  inches  in  diameter,  compared  with 
which  the  prison  of  the  Man  with  the  Iron 
Mask  was  a  palace. 

I  tried  the  conning  tower  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts  during  the   first   bombardment   of 
Santiago,    but    soon    abandoned    it   for   the 
bridge,  finding  it  difficult  to  grasp  all  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  action   from  the 
narrow     peep-holes     often     blanketed     by 
thick   smoke.      One   did   not   feel  really   in 
touch  with  the  action  or  with  his  own  ship 
in  such  a  position,  and  the  movements  of  the 
men  were  controlled  by  an  unseen  spirit.    Of 
course,  when  in  close  action  with  another 
ship  and  a  hailstorm  of  rapid-fire  and  ma- 
chine guns  is  falling  upon   your  vessel,   it 
would  be  unwise  not  to  seek  its  shelter,  but 
from  great  gun  fire  alone  I  prefer  to  do  as 
we  did  in  the  Civil  War  and  to  take  my 
chances  on  the  bridge  in  the  open.    Other 
commanding  officers  thought  the  same  way, 
and  at  the  bombardment  of  £an  Juan  Cap- 
tain Taylor  sat  upon  the  bridge  of  the  Indi- 
ana calmly  smoking  a  cigar.     On  board  the 
New  Orleans,  where  the  guns  were  in  broad- 
side and  no  turrets,  a  fore  and  aft  bridge 
enabled  the  commanding  officer  to  see  the 
whole  battery  in  action  and  to  encourage  his 
men  by  his  presence.    She  was,  1  think,  the 
best  armed  and  smartest  vessel  of  the  class 
that  we  had  in  the  late  war,   and  in  the 
hands  of  her  energetic  commanding  officer, 
Captain   Folger,   she  did   some  remarkably 
fine  shooting  at  Santiago. 

In  regard  to  the  work  upon  the  men  in 
action,  the  modern  conditions  are  much  more 
trying  than  in  '61.  It  is  true  that  formerly 
everything  was  done  by  hand  power;  but 
united  hand  power,  if  not  so  enduring  or 
accurate  as  machinery,  is  certainly  much 
more  joyous,  and  was  operated  in  light  and 
fresh  air  and  plenty  of  room.  To-day  the 
majority  of  men  in  a  battleship  a^e  shut  up 
in  a  tight  steel  box  in  which  are  immense 
boilers  heating  the  atmosphere  to  a  stifling 
temperature  and  where  they  can  only  hear 
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but  cannot  see.  They  work  away  in  their 
floating  dungeon  without  any  inspiring  vis- 
ion to  lighten  their  labors. 

It  is  related  that  during  the  destruction  of 
Cervera's  fleet,   when   there  was   a  lull   in 
the  firing  on  board   the  Oregon,   the  chief 
engineer  came   up   from   the  fire-room   and 
said  to  Captain  Clarke:   "  For  God's  sake, 
Captain,  fire  another  gun  so  as  to  keep  up 
the   spirits   of    my   men."      These   devoted 
souls,  far  down  in  the  depths  of  the  ship, 
facing  the  fiery  furnaces,  knew  only  by  the 
sound  of  the  guns  of  the  battle  raging  above 
them,  and  the  heavier  the  fire  the  harder 
they   worked.    In   order   to   realize   the   ex- 
hausting condition  under  which  men  fight  in 
a  modern  battleship  it  is  only  necessary  to 
see  them,  when  the  hatches  are  opened  after 
action,  pour  up  from  below,  perspiring  and 
half  naked;   to   see  with   what  relief  th(y 
breathe  the  fresh  air  and  how  eagerly  they 
run    to    have    a    look    at    the    battery    or 
ship  which  has  been  engaged.    I  have  often 
watched  the  men  on  board  the  Massachu- 
setts passing  up   from   below   through  the 
hatchways  after  action,   many  of  them  of 
fine  physique,  and  thought  with  sadness  how 
few  of  them  could  possibly  be  saved  in  case 
of  a  sudden  death  blow  from  a  torpedo  or 
ram.     Modern  science,  with  all  its  tremen- 
dous resources  and  increase  of  power,  has 
not   lightened   the   conditions   under   which 
the  men  labor  during  action.    The  modern 
guns  are,  of  course,  far  more  powerful  and 
accurate  and  of  much  greater  range  than  the 
old  smooth  bores,  and  gun  fire  still  remains 
supreme  in  spite  of  ram  or  torpedo.    Farra- 
gut's  axiom  that  the  best  defense  against  an 
enemy   is   the  fire  of  your  own   guns   still 
holds  good.    Yet  I  cannot  pass  by  the  mag- 
nificent smooth  bore  ordnance  of  '61  without 
paying  tribute  to  the  genius  of  its  creator, 
Admiral  Dahlgren. 

Those  guns  gave  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves during  the  war,  both  ashore  and 
afloat,  and  both  against  batteries  and  ships, 
and  the  sinking  of  the  Alabama  by  the  Kear- 
sarge  was  a  final  example  of  their  efficiency. 
With  the  advance  of  armor  the  smooth  bores 
were  of  course  doomed  to  the  -crap  heap, 
but  they  did  not  retire  without  indignant 
protests,  as  the  actions  between  the  Wee- 
hawken  and  Atlanta,  Monitor  and  Merrimac, 


;ni<i  the  action  with  th«>  Tennessee  and  Far- 
ragut's  fleet  at  Mobile  can  testify. 

While  captain  at  the  Navy  Yard  at  Mare 
Island,  Cal.,  I  found  the  two  11-inch  guns 
belonging  to  the  Kearsarge  when  she  sank 
the  Alabama  stowed  away  among  a  lot  of 
other  guns  in  the  artillery  park.  This 
seemed  to  me  unworthy  treatment  of  such 
celebrated  guns,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
commandant  I  caused  them  to  be  removed 
to  a  position  over  each  side  of  the  flagstaff 
opposite  the  commandant's  office  and  a 
suitable  inscription  to  be  put  upon  them  re- 
citing their  past  glories.  These  guns  were 
created  and  died  without  a  chance  of  ful- 
filling their  real  mission  at  sea  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Kearsarge  and  Alabama, 
where,  with  ship  against  ship,  they  showed 
clearly  their  terribly  destructive  power. 
But  the  proper  business  of  war  Lhips  is  to 
fight  other  ships  at  sea,  and  battery  fighting 
is  poor  work  at  best,  and  is  uncongenial  and 
unsatisfactory,  as  we  found  at  Santiago  and 
through  the  Civil  War. 

Who  that  witnessed  it  will  ever  forget 
that  magnificent  and  terrible  bombardment 
of  Fort  Wagner  all  through  that  hot  summer 
afternoon  on  July  18,  1863,  with  the  army 
looking  on  from  the  trenches?  It  seemed 
as  if  nothing  would  be  left  of  the  fort  after 
the  work  of  those  11-inch  guns.  Sixty-five 
heavy  guns  and  eight  mortars  shook  the  air 
with  their  thunder  for  eleven .  consecutive 
hours,  and  shot  and  shell  burst  and  tore  up 
the  ground  at  the  rate  of  twenty-seven  a 
minute.  Yet,  altho  silenced,  the  fort  was 
virtually  uninjured,  and  when  at  dusk  the 
army  stormed  they  met  with  resistance  and 
defeat.  How  different  were  the  results  when 
we  got  down  to  our  legitimate  business  with 
the  Spanish  fleet. 

Our  modern  ordnance  is  due  to  the  patient, 
scientific  work  of  Rear  Admiral  Sicard, 
whom  I  regard  as  the  ablest  ordnance 
officer  living.  His  guns  are  superb  in  their 
great  power  and  accuracy  and  safety,  and  in 
all  their  use  on  board  ship  no  defect  has 
been  developed  in  their  system  of  construc- 
tion. 

There  was  no  more  important  part  of  our 
naval  renaissance  than  the  manufacture  and 
construction  of  our  new  rifled  ordnance,  and 
the  country  can  never  be  too  grateful  to  the 
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officers  who  carried  It  through  to  a  success- 
ful and  safe  conclusion.  In  this  connection 
too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the 
broad  statesmanship  of  Secretary  Whitney 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Bethlehem 
armor  plant  and  gun  foundry  at  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard. 

As  illustrative  of  the  patient,  conscientious 
way  in  which  Sicard  worked  in  constructing 
those  guns,  never  advancing  a  single  step 
without  careful  experiment  and  calculation, 
or  asking  for  any  more  appropriations  than 
he  had  actual  need  of,  it  is  related  that  once 
he  was  offered  a  grant  of  a  million  dollars 
from  Congress,  when  he  replied:  "  No,  no;  I 
have  all  the  money  I  want  this  year." 
Those  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  who  have 
had  difficulty  in  squeezing  out  of  Congress 
the  money  absolutely  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  work  will  appreciate  the 
high  confidence  shown  by  our  legislators  in 
Admiral  Sicard. 

The  late  war  was  too  short  to  develop  all 
our  naval  resources.  There  were  no  cutting 
out  expeditions  like  the  capture  of  the 
Judith  at  Pensacola,  or  the  Royal  Yacht  at 
Galveston;  no  landing  of  guns  and  men  as 
at  Port  Hudson,  and  no  torpedo  work  like 
Cushing's.  In  fact,  many  an  incipient  naval 
hero  still  remains  mute  and  inglorious  for 
want  of  a  proper  opportunity. 

During  the  excitement  on  our  sea  coast 
caused    by    the    expected     appearance    of 
Cervera's  fleet,  a  little  child  in  New  York 
city  came  crying  one  night  into  his  mother's 
room    saying    he    was    afraid    the    Spanish 
fleet  would  come  to  New  York  and  burn  the 
town.     His  mother  finally  calmed  his  fears 
and  induced  him  to  return  to  his  bed,  when 
he  said:      "Well,   mother,    I   don't   care;   I 
wish  John  Paul  Jones  was  alive."    He  had 
evidently   been   reading   his   naval   history. 
Now  I  am  sure  the  spirit  of  John  faul  Jones 
or  of  Cushing  is   still  burning  in  many   a 
naval  bosom,   and  Hobson's  exploit  is  cer- 
tainly an  evidence  of  that  fact.    There  were 
in   Sampson's  fleet  hundreds   of  volunteers 
for  the  Merrimac.    But  Uncle  Sam  is  wisely 
keeping  those  spirits  in  reserve  for  future 
use. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  change  in  our 
modern  navy  after  gun  and  armor  is  the 
introduction   of   electricity   on    board    ship. 


Owing  to  the  large  number  of  small   com- 
partments where  a  lamp  would  soon  vitiate 
the  atmosphere,  life  on  a  modern  battleship 
would  be  unbearable  without  electricity.    It 
moves   turrets   and    guns,    steers    the   ship, 
supplies  ammunition  and  works  the  search- 
lights.    I  doubt  if  blockade  running  can  be 
successfully   conducted   since   the   introduc- 
tion of  searchlights,   and  certainly  nothing 
could  have  gotten  in  or  out  of  Santiago  ex- 
cept in  a  fog.    This  was  shown  by  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Spanish  cruiser  Reina  Mercedes 
in  the  channel  of  Santiago  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  Texas  on  the  night  of  July  4. 
This  vessel  was  seen  the  moment  she  entered 
the  channel,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  search- 
light was  sunk  before  she  had  proceeded  a 
thousand  yards.    It  is  said  she  intended  to 
place  herself  across  the  channel  so  as  to 
prevent  Sampson's  fleet  from  entering,  but 
under  the  fire  of  our  guns  she  was  prevented 
from  doing  this.    It  is  singular  that  the  two 
attempts  to  obstruct  the  channel  at  Santi- 
ago,  one  by  ourselves   with   the   Merrimac 
and    one   by   the    Spanish    with    the    Reina 
Mercedes,  were  both  frustrated  by  the  fire 
of  the  enemies'  guns.     If  the  first  attempt 
had   succeeded   the   operations   would   have 
been  much  prolonged,  and  in  the  latter  case 
the  army  would   have  been   obliged   to   re- 
embark   at   Siboney   under   great   disadvan- 
tages.    Many  of  our  operations  during  the 
Civil  War  would  have  been  impossible  with 
searchlights,    and   they   would   have   added 
greatly  to  the  defense.    To  be  effective,  how- 
ever,   searchlights   should    be   high    up,    re- 
moved  from   the   smoke  and   blast   of   the 
guns.     We  suffered  greatly  in  this  respect 
on    board    the    Massachusetts,    where    they 
were  placed  too  low.    The  use  of  smokeless 
powder    will,    however,    obviate    the    latter 
objection. 

Coaling  at  sea  was  much  practiced  during 
the  late  war  and  occasionally  during  the 
Civil  War.  I  remember  coaling  the  Colorado 
from  a  barque  while  blockading  off  the 
Southwest  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
is  not  a  very  slow  process,  and  is  attended 
with  risk  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the 
sea  and  the  amount  of  coal  in  the  collier. 
If  deep  loaded  the  collier  is  quite  steady,  but 
with  her  cargo  two-thirds  gone  she  becomes 
quite   lively  and  has  too  much   motion  on 
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board  to  stay  alongside  of  another  vessel. 
In  the  Massachusetts  we  coaled  five  times 
from  colliers  off  Santiago,  taking  on  board 
in  all  about  900  tons.  I  think  we  could  have 
stayed  there  indefinitely  with  plenty  of 
colliers.  The  rate  of  coaling  was  never,  I 
think,  over  fifty  tons  an  hour. 

In  regard  to  the  personnel,  I  think  the 
crews  of  the  ships  of  the  present  day  are 
much  superior  in  intelligence  and  morale 
to  those  of  the  Civil  War.  Our  appren- 
tice system  and  schools  of  instruction  for 
seamen  at  the  Washington  gun  foundry,  the 
torpedo  station  at  Newport,  and  the  gunnery 
course  recently  established  have  given  us 
petty  officers  of  fine  character  and  ability 
who  have  raised  the  standard  of  intelligence 
in  the  *Navy  far  above  that  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  Navy  ration  has  been  recently  much 
improved,  and  the  mess  tables  of  the  men 
are  much  better  supplied  than  formerly. 
The  Navy  has  never  lacked  in  the  spirit 
which  animates  a  crew  to  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  battle,  or  in  the  drill  and  exer- 
cise which  makes  the  work  of  battle  easy 
and  familiar  to  them. 

Sailors  get  very  much  attached  to  their 
guns,  and  after  a  good  shot  will  pat  them 
affectionately  and  say  "  Good  boy."  On 
board  the  Massachusetts  the  sailors  chris- 
tened the  guns  in  the  forward  turret  "  Ben 
Butler  "  and  "  John  L.  Sullivan  "  as  repre- 
senting the  fighting  qualities  of  that  State. 

A  beautiful  bronze  statue  of  Victory  given 
to  the  battleship  by  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts was  fastened  on  the  forward  turret 
between  the  two  13-inch  guns,  and  before 
going  in  action  she  was  freshly  decorated 
with  a  coat  of  oil,  making  her  flowing  robes 
glisten  in  the  sunlight.  This  Victory, 
guarded  by  John  L.  Sullivan  on  the  right 
and  Ben  Butler  on  the  left,  the  "  Quick  and 
the  Dead,"  was  certainly  an  edifying  spec- 
tacle calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the 
heart  of  an  enemy.  During  the  war,  how- 
ever, Victory  struck  out  more  with  her  right 
than  with  her  left,  the  record  of  shots  fired 
showing  for  Sullivan  21  shots,  and  for  Ben 
Butler  19. 

The  Navy  is  undoubtedly  well  equipped 
for  any  future  work  it  may  be  called  upon  to 
perform.  The  "  sample  "  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  there  is  not  enough  of  it.     This 


country  has  without  intention,  but  by  force 
of  circumstances  and  fortunes  of  war,  ex- 
tended its  boundary  lines  ever  the  sea  until, 
to  use  a  military  expression,  its  "  flanks  are 
in  the  air."  Now  the  only  proper  support 
and  defense  of  colonies  is  sea  power,  and 
this  needs  no  other  exemplification  than  the 
late  war,  during  which,  with  superior  power, 
we  found  no  difficulty  in  depriving  Spain  of 
her  most  valuable  colonial  possessions.  The 
question  of  holding  what  we  have  acquired 
now  confronts  us,  and  is,  I  think,  a  primary 
and  more  important  question  than  that  of 
government  and  administration,  which  may 
for  the  present  well  remain  under  military 
control.  We  cannot  always  depend  upon 
England  to  "  hold  off  "  other  nations  from 
interfering  in  our  affairs,  and  the  country 
should  hasten  to  prepare  itself  against  the 
time  when  England  will  be  too  busy  "  hold- 
ing off  "  her  own  enemies  to  render  us  any 
assistance,  and  when,  if  not  ungrateful, 
we  might  reciprocate  past  favors.  We 
should  certainly  be  as  ready  to  give  as  to 
receive.  It  used  to  be  said  in  literary  rival- 
ries: "O!  that  my  enemy  would  write  a 
book,"  but  now  between  nations-  it  is  said: 
"O!  that  my  rival  would  possess  himself 
with  colonies."  Colonies  without  sufficient 
sea  power  to  hold  them  are  sources  of  weak- 
ness and  possible  humiliation,  and  it  there- 
fore behooves  this  country  to  double  our 
present  naval  force  within  the  next  ten 
years.  To  do  this  a  building  program  should 
be  adopted  by  the  present  Congress,  to  be 
completed  in  1908,  which  would  place  the 
country  in  a  position  to  hold  our  new  pos- 
sessions against  any  attack.  Building  er- 
ratically as  we  have  done  formerly  is  in  the 
end  more  expensive  and  is  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  all  other  nations.  It  is  a  hand 
to  mouth  policy,  and  gives  no  assurance  for 
the  future,  and  is  liable  to  interruption  from 
party  strife  or  the  exigencies  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Certainly  the  honor  of  the  country  is 
as  much  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Navy  as  in  the  payment  of  pensions,  and  the 
same  respect  shown  to  the  annual  pension 
appropriation  should  be  granted  to  the  an- 
nual appropriation  for  the  naval  building 
program.  With  a  definite  building  program 
the  country  would  know  exactly  what  to  ex- 
pect, and  the  ship  builders  what  is  expected 
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of  them.  Our  builders  should  be  required  to 
expedite  their  work,  and  with  the  experience 
they  have  already  had  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  turn  out  a  battleship  in  two  years'  time. 
In  the  German  building  program  recently 
adopted,  to  be  completed  in  1904,  that  coun- 
try will  have  in  that  year  nineteen  battle- 
ships to  our  thirteen,  not  counting  any  addi- 
tion which  may  be  made  to  our  Navy  by  the 
present  Congress. 

Another  needed  improvement  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  naval  reserve  from  our 
seafaring  population.  This  subject,  which 
presents  many  difficulties  and  an  increase  of 
naval  expenditures,  is  of  vital  importance 
and  should  receive  early  consideration.  A 
bill  having  this  object  in  view  was  introduced 
into  Congress  during  the  last  session  by  Mr. 
Cummings,  of  New  York,  and  I  believe  the 
Navy  Department  has  the  matter  now  under 
consideration.  If  this  country  expects  to 
hold  its  own  against  the  trained  navies  of 
other  countries  it  has  got  to  meet  them  with 
men   equally   expert,    and   the   injection   of 


landsmen   into  a  ship's  company  is,   what- 
ever their  spirit,  a  source  of  weakness  and  is 
like  pouring  water  into  wine.    Sailors  cannot 
be  made  in  a  day  or  a  year,  and  must  be, 
from  long  habit,  accustomed  to  the  sea  and 
to  ships  to  be  of  any  immediate  use.     Our 
best  source   of   supply   for   seamen    in   the 
Navy   would  undoubtedly  be  from  the  ap- 
prentice   system,     where    boys    are    early 
trained  to  the  profession;  but  that  system 
has,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  never  been 
advanced  or  enlarged  sufficiently  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  service.     If  the  cost  of  a 
single  gunboat  was  put  into  the  apprentice 
establishment   and  the   number   of   appren- 
tices increased  to  3,000  the  system  might  be 
made  to  produce  results  commensurate  with 
its  design.      While  the  foundations  of  the 
new  navy  in  regard  to  construction  and  ma- 
terial have  been  well  laid,  very  little  has 
been  done  for  the  apprentice  system,  from 
which   alone   the   "  man   behind   the   gun " 
should  be  recruited. 

Light  House  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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From  The  Independent  of  August  7TH,  1856. 


If  I  have  seemed  more  prompt  to  censure  wrong 
Than  praise  the  right ;  if  seldom  to  thine  ear 
My  voice  has  mingled  with  th'  exultant  cheer 
Borne  upon  all  our  Northern  winds  along ; 
If  I  have  failed  to  join  the  fickle  throng 
In  wide-eyed  wonder  that  thou  standest  strong 
In  victory,  surprised  in  thee  to  find 
Brougham's    scathing    power    with     Canning's 

grace  combined ; 
That  he,  for  whom  the  ninefold  Muses  sang, 
From  their  twined  arms  a  giant  athlete  sprang, 
Barbing  the  arrows  of  his  native  tongue 
With  the  spent  shafts  Latona's  archer  flung, 
To  smite  the  Python  of  our  land  and  time, 
Fell  as  the  monster  born  of  Crissa's  slime, 
Like  the  blind  bard  who  in  Castalian  springs 
Tempered  the  steel  that  clove  the  crest  of  kings, 
And  on  the  shrine  of  England's  freedom  laid 
The  gifts  of  Cumae  and  of  Delphi's  shade, — 
Small  need  hast  thou  of  words  of  praise  from 

me. 
Thou  knowest  my  heart,  dear  friend,  and  well 

canst  guess 
That  even  though  silent  I  have  not  the  less 


Rejoiced  to  see  thy  actual  life  agree 
With  the  large  future  which  I  shaped  for  thee, 
When,  years  ago,  beside  the  summer  sea, 
White  in  the  moon,  we  saw  the  long  waves  fall 
Baffled  and  broken  from  the  rocky  wall, 
That,  to  the  menace  of  the  brawling  flood, 
Opposed  alone  its  massive  quietude, 
Calm  as  a  fate,  with  not  a  leaf  nor  vine 
Nor   birch-spray    trembling   in*  the   still    moon- 
shine 
Crowning  it  like  God's  peace.         I   sometimes 

think 
That  night  scene  by  the  sea  prophetical, — 
(For  Nature  speaks  in  symbols  and  in  signs, 
And  through  her  pictures  human  fate  divines), 
That  rock,  wherefrom  we  saw  the  billows  sink — 
In   murmuring   rout,    upspringing   clear    and 
tall, 
In  the  white  light  of  heaven,  the  type  of  one 
Who,  momently  by  Error's  hosts  assailed, 
Stands  strong  as  Truth,  in  greaves  of  granite 
mailed ; 
And  tranquil  fronted,  listening  over  all 
The  tumult,  hears  the  angels  say,  Well  donel 


A   PERSIAN    GAZEL. 

l:\      RICHARD     HENRY     STODDARD. 

The  happy  season  of  the  rose  is  come, 

Boy,    bring   us   wine,   that   we   may   break   our 

vows. 
Come,  let  us  gather  in  the  garden  here, 
Light-hearted,  lovers  of  summer — and  ourselves, 
And,  rivaling  the  emulous  nightingales, 
Sing  jovial  songs  together,  drain  full  cups, 
And,  crowned  with  roses,  celebrate  the  rose ! 
Hafiz,  thy  longing,  like  the  nightingale's, 
Is  for  the  rose,  but  more  intense  than  his, 
For  so  profound  thy  passion  for  the  rose 
The  garden  where  it  grows  is  Paradise, 
And  the  dust  thereof  more  precious  than   thy 

soul ! 
New  York  City. 


FIFTY   YEARS    OF    "THE    INDEPENDENT" 

BY    WILLIAM    HAYES    WARD,    D,D.,    LL.D. 


1  entered  the  editorial  service  of  The 
Independent  January  1st,  1868,  when  the 
paper  had  just  passed  its  nineteenth  birth- 
day. The  period  described  by  Dr.  Storrs  in 
another  article— the  thirteen  years  of  the 
editorship  of  the  first  triumvirate— had 
passed,  and  had  been  followed  by  the  brief 
and  brilliant  reign  of  Mr.  Beecher,  and  the 
no  less  brilliant  but  more  erratic  rule  of 
Mr.  Tilton,  who  held  control,  aided  by  Oliver 
Johnson  as  office  editor,  when  I  was  called 
to  assist  the  aged  Dr.  Joshua  Leavitt,  who 
had  been  with  The  Independent  from  its 
first  issue,  but '  whose  general  duties  had 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Johnson,  a  man  more 
congenial  to  the  young  chief  editor,  while 
he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  religious  news. 

Drs.  Bacon,  Thompson  and  Storrs  were 
then  all  living  and  in  active  pastoral  service. 
The  early  history  of  the  paper  was  still 
fresh,  the  days  of  its  young  championship 
of  the  cause  of  freedom,  but  the  victory  over 
slavery  having  then  been  achieved  in  war, 
the  editors,  Tilton  and  Johnson,  were  looking 
for  new  fields  of  reform,  especially  in  wom- 
an's suffrage  and  liberal  religion;  while  Dr. 
Leavitt  was  allowed  to  overstep  his  depart- 
ment chiefly  to  advocate  postal  reforms. 
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But  the  proprietor  of  The  Independent, 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Bowen,  was  uneasy  over  the 
theological  aberrations  of  his  editors,  and  it 
was  to  strengthen  the  paper  on  the  side  of 
its  religious  faith  that  he  asked  me  to  be- 
come a  member  of  its  staff. 

When  The  Independent  was  first  started 
its  editorial  control  was  put  absolutely  in 
the  hands  of  its  three  editors.  The  same  was 
done  when,  in  December,  1861,  Mr.  Beecher 
was  made  editor,  and  a  similar  absolute 
trust  was  confided  to  Mr.  Tilton  when  Mr. 
Beecher  made  his  unannounced  withdrawal 
two  years  and  a  month  later.  The  five  orig- 
inal owners,  whose  principal  service  it  was 
to  meet  the  deficiency  of  income  which,  in 
the  first  ten  years,  amounted  to  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars,  were  too  much  absorbed  in 
their  active  business  to  attempt  to  control 
its  editorial  policy;  and  when  Mr.  Bowen 
became  sole  owner,  and,  after  the  failure  of 
his  firm  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
also  its  publisher,  he  gave  his  editor  abso- 
lute freedom  of  direction. 

The  Independent  having  been  founded 
for  the  very  purpose  of  becoming  an  advo- 
cate less  of  Congregationalism  than  of  lib- 
erty and  reform  in  theology  and  public  af- 
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fairs,  it  is  not  strange  that  in  those  hot 
times  of  debate  over  the  slavery  question  it 
made  many  enemies.  It  could  not  make  its 
weekly  denunciation  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
hiw  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision;  it  could 
not  condemn  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves 
on  Daniel  Webster's  Seventh  of  March 
Speech  without  arousing  bitter  hostility 
North  and  South.  When  five  thousand  New 
York  merchants  signed  the  call  for  the  Castle 
Garden  meeting  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
South  to  its  slaves  whether  North  or  South, 
and  the  firm  of  Bowen  &  McNamee  refused 
to  sign,  and  declared  that  they  had  their 
goods  and  not  their  principles  for  sale,  one  of 
the  five  original  owners,  afraid  of  losing  his 
Southern  trade,  may  perhaps  be  pardoned 
for  having  withdrawn  from  its  support  and 
for  publishing  a  card  declaring  that  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  Abolition.  That  left  Jon- 
athan Hunt,  Seth  B.  Hunt,  Henry  C.  Bowen 
and  Theodore  McNamee  to  carry  the  bur- 
den. Soon  after  the  two  Hunts  left  New 
York,  one  for  Europe  and  the  other  for 
California.  Thinking  the  paper  might  have 
seme  prospective  value,  Mr.  Bowen  and  Mr. 
McNamee  purchased  the  rights  of  their  two 
associates,  and  $3,000  was  paid  for  their 
half  interest.  The  paper,  which  had  never 
paid  its  very  modest  expenses— four  hun- 
dred dollars  each  to  its  three  editors  and  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year  to  its  office  editor- 
was  thus  valued  at  six  thousand  dollars. 

For  thirteen  years  the  original  triumvirate 
conducted  the  paper,  making  it  the  stout  de- 
fender of  Congregational  polity,  of  theolog- 
ical liberty  and  of  human  freedom.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  recall  the  conflicts 
of  those  days  when  Congregationalism  was 
fighting  for  its  right  of  admittance  to  the 
territory  west  of  the  Connecticut  line;  and 
very  few  were  drawn  to  it  but  those  who 
were  also  Abolitionists.  Those  were  the 
days  when  the  theological  professors  at  An- 
dover  signed  a  proclamation  that  slavery 
was  a  divine  institution,  but  when  Professor 
Stowe  vowed  that  he  would  never  shave  his 
beard  till  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  was  re- 
pealed. The  repeal  came  in  war,  and  by 
that  time  beards  had  become  common.  In 
those  days  the  American  Board  employed 
slave-holding  missionaries  to  the  Cherokees, 
and  the  American  Tract  Society  cut  out  all 


condemnation  of  slavery  from  the  English 
books  it  reprinted.  It  was  then  that  at  an 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board  a 
pious  brother  tried  to  shin  off  debate  on  the 
question  of  its  complicity  with  slavery  by 
calling  for  a  season  of  prayer,  aud  Dr.  Leon- 
ard Bacon  declared  that  this  was  no  time 
for  prayer,  but  a  time  for  action.  At  last 
the  great  conflict  burst  out  in  war,  and  the 
firm  of  Bowen  &  McNamee,  which  had  yet 
kept  a  large  part  of  its  Southern  trade,  tho 
its  customers  were  careful  not  to  have  it 
known,  was  compelled  to  suspend  payment, 
as  the  debts  due  it  from  the  South  were  re- 
pudiated. The  Independent,  which  had  no 
real  financial  value,  was  put  into  the  tem- 
porary nominal  possession  of  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Bowen,  the  Rev.  E.  Dickinson, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  original  triumvi- 
rate of  editors  withdrew,  leaving  Dr.  Leav- 
itt.  Mr.  Bowen  immediately  called  Mr. 
Beecher  to  the  editorial  chair,  and  he  was 
aided  by  Theodore  Tilton,  who  had  for  sev- 
eral years  been  a  boyish  editorial  apprentice. 
But  Mr.  Beecher  was  able  to  ^ve  but  little 
time  to  the  paper,  beside  writing  his  Star 
Papers  and  a  leading  editorial.  He  was 
now  the  most  popular  exponent  of  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  in  the  country,  and 
was  asked,  in  1863,  to  gO  to  England  to 
champion  the  Union  cause.  His  success 
there  is  historic,  but  on  his  return  he  with- 
drew from  The  Independent,  and  Mr. 
Tilton  was  made  its  editor.  It  was  during 
his  brilliant  editorial  career,  less  than  three 
years  after  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  that  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Bowen  to 
become  one  of  the  editorial  staff. 

During  Mr.  Beecher' s  editorship  The  In- 
dependent had  ceased  to  be  a  champion  of 
Congregationalism,  and  became,  as  it  has 
since  remained,  an  undenominational  jour- 
nal. Mr.  Tilton  was  interested  in  political 
and  reformatory  matters  rather  than  relig- 
ious. On  one  occasion  when  his  Christian 
faith  was  called  in  question,  he  printed  In 
the  form  of  an  editorial  the  entire  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  as  the  creed  of  The  Inde- 
pendent. Mr.  Johnson  was  a  devout  Unita- 
rian, who  had  conected  himself  with  a  little 
company  of  radical  Quakers,  which  I  think 
has  now  gone  out  of  existence  as  a  denomi- 
nation. 
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I  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Leavitt,  and 
was  inducted  by  him  into  the  charge  of  the 
religious  intelligence  of  the  paper,  and  soon 
added  the  weekly  departments  of  Missions, 
Science  and  Biblical  Research.  The  close  as- 
sociation with  Dr.  Leavitt  was  one  of  the 
privileges  of  my  life.  He  was  a  Christian 
reformer,  a  pioneer  in  political  anti-slavery, 
in  education,  in  church  music  and  in  cheap 
postage.  One  day  Mr.  Tilton  came  airily 
into  our  back  office  with  his  tall  form  and 
his  long  swinging  and  curling  hair,  and 
cried  out,  "  Good-by,  Dr.  Leavitt;  I  am 
going  West  on  a  lecture  tour.  Give 
me  your  blessing."  Dr.  Leavitt  rose,  as  tall 
as  Mr.  Tilton  and  more  stately,  and  put 
his  hand  on  Mr.  Tilton's  head  and  said, 
"  The  Lord  bless  you— and  make  you  a 
good  boy."  On  another  occasion  a  some- 
what venerable  man  entered  the  room  and 
addressed  Dr.  Leavitt,  who  looked  at  him  a 
moment,  recognized  who  it  was,  and  burst 
out,  "  I  abhor  you  !  J  abhor  you! "  The 
man  retreated,  and  Dr.  Leavitt  told  me  that 
he  had  been  a  clergyman,  whose  wife  was 
drowned  in  the  upsetting  of  a  little  boat  in 
which  the  two  were  rowing  on  the  Hudson, 
and  who  had  then  joined  the  plural-marry- 
ing Oneida  Community. 

I  saw  very  little  of  Mr.  Tilton,  who  was 
absent  a  great  deal  in  Washington  and  on 
his  lecture  tours,  and  wrote  little  besides  his 
double-leaded  leader.  But  Mr.  Johnson  was 
a  man  to  love.  He  was  not  of  age  when  he 
joined  Mr.  Garrison  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  his  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  he  was  long 
its  only  survivor.  Very  faithful  was  he  to 
the  traditions  of  its  principles,  and  writing 
as  he  did  nearly  all  the  editorial  matter  ex- 
cept Mr.  Tilton's  leader  and  perhaps  a  gen- 
eral article  by  Helen  Hunt,  the  paper  seemed 
to  have  two  favorite  topics— anti-slavery 
and  woman's  suffrage. 

It  was  in  the  issue  of  November  10th, 
1870,  that  I  published,  under  my  own  name, 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Leavitt  on  the 
occasion  of  his  golden  wedding.  Mr.  John- 
son did  not  happen  to  see  it  until  it  appeared 
in  print.  In  that  article  I  had  occasion  to 
draw  the  contrast  between  Dr.  Leavitt's  at- 
titude toward  the  Church  and  the  Nation 
and  that  of  Mr.  Garrison,  who  had  been  the 
leader  of  that  smaller  band  of  Abolitionists 


who  denounced  both  the  Church  and  the 
Constitution  and  refused  to  vote  under  it. 
When  Mr.  Johnson  saw  it  he  was  very  in- 
dignant, and  so  was  Mr.  Garrison,  who,  hav- 
ing fully  accepted  the  results  of  the  war, 
now  no  longer  criticised  either  Church  or 
State,  and  was  willing  that  his  severe  de- 
nunciations of  both  should  be  forgotten. 
The  next  week  Mr.  Garrison  published  in 
The  Independent  a  severe  reply.  When 
Mr.  Johnson  refused  to  allow  me  to  give  my 
historical  vindication  of  what  I  had  said  of 
the  attitude  of  the  small  Garrisonian  wing 
of  Abolitionism  as  contrasted  with  the  relig- 
ious position. and  political  service  of  those 
who  had  organized  the  Liberty  Party  and 
afterward  the  Free  Soil  Party,  I  told  Mr. 
Bowen  that  I  felt  I  must  resign  my  position. 
He  told  me  to  be  patient,  for  in  a  few  weeks 
there  would  be  a  change.  In  the  issue  of 
December  22d  Mr.  Tilton  published  his  val- 
edictory, after  having  served  the  paper  fif- 
teen years,  during  seven  of  which  he  had 
been  its  editor.  He  left  it,  giving  and  re- 
ceiving warm  expressions  of  esteem,  but  it 
was  made  clear  by  him,  and  in  the  accom- 
panying announcement  of  its  proprietor,  who 
now  became  also  its  responsible  editor,  that 
differences  of  policy  had  much  to  do  with 
his  withdrawal.  Those  differences  were 
chiefly  as  to  religious  faith. 

Mr.  Bowen  resolved  and  declared  that 
from  that  time  ne  would  never  intrust  the 
unrestricted  editorial  control  into  any  one 
else's  hands.  From  that  day  till  his  death, 
in  March,  1896,  he  was  proprietor,  publisher 
and  editor.  I  do  not  need  to  speak  of  his 
energy,  enthusiasm,  liberality  and  positive 
convictions.  The  history  of  the  paper  is  his 
monument.  He  asked  me  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  superintending  editor,  but  I  urged 
him  to  seccure  in  that  position  the  services 
of  Dr,  Edward  Eggleston,  and  this  he  did. 
Dr.  Samuel  T.  Spear  was  also  added  to  the 
editorial  force  and  continued  his  very  valu- 
able services  with  the  paper  until  his  death 
in  1891.  After  some  two  years'  service  Dr. 
Eggleston  resigned,  and  I  was  called  to  the 
position  of  superintending  editor,  which  I 
retained  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Bowen,  since 
which  time  I  have  held  the  designation  of 
editor.  During  the  period  of  twenty-seven 
years  that  Mr.  Bowen  held  the  editorship  of 
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The  Independent  he  made  it  no  sinecure, 
and  especially  during  the  last  ten  years  he 
was  very  active  in  controlling  and  directing 
its  policy  both  on  political  questions  and  on 
matters  of  theological  policy. 

I  recall  a  long  list  of  men  of  mark  who 
have  been  members  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
The     Independent.      Besides     the     distin- 
guished men  already  mentioned,  I  single  out 
only  one  or  two.    Dr.  Washington  Gladden 
was  for  several  years  our  brilliant  religious 
editor,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Henry  K. 
Carroll,  so  well  known  as  an  authority  on 
religious  statistics,  and  who,  after  twenty- 
two  years  of  service,  has  but  recently  left 
the  paper  and  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent Special  Commissioner  for  Porto  Rico. 
Among  others  who,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  had  occupied  editorial  desks  are  Wen- 
dell Phillips  Garrison,  now  long  connected 
with  The  Nation;  Charles  F.  Briggs,  to  whom 
Lowell  dedicated  his  "Fable  for  Critics;" 
Justin   McCarthy,    M.P.,   who   was   literary 
editor  while  in  this  country  late  in  the  six- 
ties; Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; John  McD.  Leavitt,  D.D.,  formerly 
President  of  Lehigh  University;  Robert  L. 
Stanton,  D.D.,  formerly  President  of  Miami 
University;   Titus   M.   Coan,   Prof.   Norman 
Fox,     David     N.     Beach,     D.D.,     John     E. 
Bowen,  whose  service  as  office  editor  was 
cut  short  by  his   lamented  death   in   1890; 
W.  M.  F.  Round,   Secretary  of  the  Prison 
Association;   Prof.   H.   P.   Johnston,   of  the 
College  of  New  York;  Prof.  Charles  F.  Rich- 
ardson,   of    Dartmouth    College;    President 
George  W.  Atherton,  of  the  State  College  of 
Pennsylvania;     Leonard     Woolsey     Bacon, 
D.D.;  Bliss  Carman,  John  Woolfolk,  F.  B. 
Stanford,   Elbert   F.   Baldwin,   now   of   The 
Outlook,  and  Susan  Hayes  Ward.    Doubtless 
I  have  omitted  names  of  others  who  do  not 
occur  to  me,  and  many  of  distinction  who 
have  been  regular  editorial  contributors  to 
our  various  departments  of  Science,  Art,  Mu- 
sic, Biblical  Research,   Insurance,  Finance, 
etc.,  are  not  included  in  this  list.    Another 
list  must  include  those  who  are  now  my  as- 
sociates, Drs.   Kinsley  Twining  and  E.   M. 
Bliss,    Maurice    Thompson,    Hamilton    Holt 
and  Frank  D.  Root. 

During  these  fifty  years  The  Independ- 
ent has  made  two  changes  of  its  form.    Up 


to  1873  it  had  been  the  largest  blanket  sheet 
in  the  country;  but  in  that  form  enlarge- 
ment could  go  no  further,  and  its  size  was 
reduced  and  the  number  of  its  pages  in- 
creased. Again,  last  July,  another  reduc- 
tion to  the  magazine  form  was  made,  with 
another  corresponding  increase  of  pages.  I 
am  glad  to  be  informed  by  the  publishing 
department  that  this  change  is  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  public. 

As  I  turn  the  leaves  of  the  first  issue  of 
The  Independent  I  discover  that  its  future 
course  was  admirably  foretokened.  That  is- 
sue declared  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  the 
paper  to  be  what  its  name  indicated,  "  not 
so  much  to  reflect  public  opinion  as  to  act 
upon  it."  Those  are  golden  words.  Re- 
form, reform,  was  the  purpose  of  its  young 
editors.  Therefore  that  first  issue  reported 
Dr.  WTilliam  Patton's  anti-slavery  Thanks- 
giving sermon,  preached  in  the  now  extinct 
Church  of  the  Puritans.  It  was  perhaps  for 
the  same  reason  that  a  special  word  of  com- 
mendation was  given  to  The  Tribune,  our 
most  faithful  ally  in  those  days,  for  its  en- 
terprise in  reporting  sermons.  There  was 
an  excellent  musical  article,  and  sanitary 
topics  were  well  treated  in  view  of  an  ap- 
prehended visitation  of  the  cholera.  Mis- 
sions was  a  topic  fully  treated,  and  a  mis- 
sionary periodical  was  amusingly  credited 
with  an  item  of  information  which  illus- 
trates the  growth  of  the  country  in  these 
fifty  years.    It  read: 

"Yankee  Enterprise:  A  letter  in  the  Mis- 
sionary Chronicle  says:  'Yankee  enterprise  is 
already  building  flouring  mills  and  selling  town 
lots  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.'  " 

But  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  paper  that  of- 
fered a  revelation  and  made  a  revolution  in 
religious  journalism.  Here  was  a  paper  that 
was  warmly  religious,  and  yet  eager  for 
new  theology;  that  could  in  the  same  breath 
pray  for  revivals  and  yet  denounce  slave- 
holding;  that  did  not  care  for  its  subscrip- 
tion list  if  it  might  help  truth  and  justice: 
that  began  an  editorial  in  its  first  issue 
about  the  American  Board  with  the  now 
familiar  words,  "This  debt  must  be  paid," 
and  yet  could  attack  the  Board  for  its  con- 
nivance with  slavery. 

,  The  most  marked  difference  that  I  observe 
between  the  first  issue  and  *hose  of  its  last 
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thirty  years  is  in  the  enterprise  of  its  pub- 
lishing department.  Tlx'n  there  were  corre- 
spondents in  other  cities  and  letters  from 
European  countries,  but  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  magnificent  galaxy  of  writers 
whom  a  liberal  policy,  then  unknown  in  the 
newspaper  world,  has*  since  allowed  us  to 
gather.  This  was  first  made  possible  by  the 
great  extension  of  our  circulation  in  the  late 
sixties,  achieved  by  a  very  liberal  offer  of 
premiums— dictionaries,  sewing  machines 
and  steel  engravings.  That  was  the  method 
of  the  day,  now  almost  forgotten. 

As  I  look  over  the  long  row  of  files  since 
published,  I  recognize  that  the  aims  of  that 


day  have  been  fairly  well  realized;  and 
nothing  is  so  near  my  heart  as  that  the 
paper  shall  always  remain  true  to  the  King- 
dom of  Christ,  whatever  banner  his  loving 
followers  may  carry,  that  it  may  be  more 
than  hospitable  to  new  truth,  that  it  may 
seek  to  bring  the  Church  into  closer  bonds 
of  union,  that  it  may  always  defend  the 
wronged  and  the  helpless  of  whatever  race, 
and  that  it  may  ever,  in  matters  of  national 
progress  as  well  as  of  the  extension  of  our 
Savior's  kingdom,  forget  the  traditions  be- 
hind and  build  new  service  on  the  eternal 
foundations  of  faith,  hope  and  love. 

New  York|City. 


PORTO    RICO,    CUBA   AND   THE    PHILIPPINES. 


BY    HILARY    A.     HERBERT, 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


The  questions  growing  out  of  our  war  with 
Spain  are  momentous,  and  should  be  calmly 
and  soberly  considered.  There  are  those, 
however,  who  think  all  these  questions  are 
fully  disposed  of  by  the  phrase  "  The  Amer- 
ican flag  must  never  be  lowered." 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  once  floated  over  the 
City  of  Mexico.  They  were  lowered  and  no- 
body has  ever  supposed  that  either  our 
honor  or  our  interests  suffered  thereby.  So 
now  of  our  flag  in  the  Philippines,  and  even 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Whether  our  honor 
or  our  interest  requires  us  to  keep  that  flag 
afloat  over  these  lands  is  and  will  be  open 
for  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  until  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain  shall  have  been,  first,  completed  under 
direction  of  the  President,  and  then  ratified 
by  the  Senate;  after  that  the  time  for  dis- 
cussion will  have  passed  and  our  mistakes, 
if  we  shall  have  made  them,  will  be  irrepa- 
rable. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  widespread  senti- 
ment that  we  should  take  all  the  territory 
we  can  lay  our  hands  on,  and  keep  all  we 
can  get;  and  this  no  matter  where  the  ter- 
ritory lies  or  who  may  be  its  inhabitants. 
Though  the  lands  we  are  to  acquire  be  in  the 
torrid  zone,  where  the  white  man  will  never 
cultivate  the  soil,  and  though  they  be  in  the 


possession  of  millions  of  semi-civilized  and 
other  millions  of  absolute  savages,  the  belief 
is  that  the  taking  over  of  these  people  will 
add  to  our  glory  and  especially  to  our 
wealth. 

The  argument  chiefly  relied  on  is  that  the 
American  people  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment have  met  successfully  every  question 
with  which  they  have  been  confronted  in  the 
past;  therefore,  they  can  safely  solve  every 
problem  that  can  be  presented  in  the  future, 
however  different  such  problem  may  be 
from  those  we  have  heretofore  encountered. 
There  were  prophets  of  evil,  it  is  said,  when 
the  Louisiana  territory  was  acquired,  when 
Florida  was  purchased,  when  Texas  was  ad- 
mitted, and  when  we  took  over  California, 
and  the  false  predictions  of  evils  to  come, 
then  made,  are  cited  as  a  complete  refuta- 
tion of  all  the  arguments  that  can  now  be 
suggested  against  the  policy  of  annexing 
Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines  or  Cuba  when 
she  shall  decide  to  come  to  us.  If  the  cases 
were  similar  the  argument  would  have 
weight.  If  they  are  not  then  it  has  no  weight. 
The  fact  is  that  in  every  one  of  the  islands 
now  under  consideration  conditions  are  totally 
unlike  any  heretofore  presented.  Indeed, 
the  conditions  in  the  Philippines  are  widely 
variant  from  those  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
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We  must  remember,  too,  that,  prior  to  1860, 
the  question  of  expansion  was  never  consid- 
ered on  its   merits.     Slavery   differentiated 
the  sections  and  overshadowed  every  prop- 
osition that  could  bear  upon  the  future  of 
that    institution.      Statesmen    advocated    or 
opposed    expansion    just    as    future    States 
promised  to  be  pro-slavery  or  anti-slavery. 
But  happily  now  we  have  no  such  ques- 
tion  as  slavery  to  divide  us   and   keep  us 
from  considering  greater  questions  of  pub- 
lic policy  on  their  merits.     Slavery  is  dead, 
secession   is   dead,    mutual   admiration   has 
taken   the  place  of  passion   and   hate   and 
we  have  at  last  attained  to  that  "  more  per- 
fect union  "  which  the  preamble  of  the  Con- 
stitution  of  our  fathers   declared   it  to   be 
their  purpose  to  secure.    We  are  homogene- 
ous and,   omitting  Alaska,   all  the   peoples 
of   all   our   Territories   and   all   our   States 
were,  when  this  year  1898  began,  capable  of 
self-government.     The   prospect   before   us 
was  that  never  at  any  time  in  the  future 
was  this   General   Government  to   exercise 
physical  force  except  against  law  breakers 
within  or  enemies  from  without. 

But  now  we  are  about  to  take  over,  if 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
shall  all  come  in,  ten  millions  of  peoples  in 
three  groups,  no  one  of  which  is  at  present 
capable  of  self-government. 

We  are  no  longer  to  be  a  partnership  of 
homogeneous    and    co-equal     self-governing 
States,  but  are  to  govern  by  military  force, 
at  least  until  we  can  educate  them  up  to 
self-government,  seven  millions  of  peoples, 
who  have  heretofore  known  the  foreigner 
only  as  a  despot,  and  three  millions  of  sav- 
ages, who  have  for  three  centuries  success- 
fully resisted  every  effort  to  civilize  or  to 
subjugate.    The  winning  of  the  great  West 
in  our  past  history  was  a  question  of  peo- 
pling with  our  kith  and  kin  a  comparative- 
ly   uninhabited    wilderness,    whose    climate 
was  all  that  the  Caucasian  could  ask:  the 
present  is  not  a  question  of  occupying  un- 
occupied   territory,    but    of    annexing     and 
governing  peoples. 

It  is  said  that  American  capital  and  Amer- 
ican enterprise  will  soon  Americanize  these 
islands.  Men  differ  in  their  estimates  of 
the  time  that  will  be  necessary  for  this 
process.    If  we  undertake  It  we  must  also 


expect  that  men  will  differ  widely  as  to* 
when  it  shall  have  been  accomplished.  Just 
here,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  lies  a  cardinal 
objection  to  the  present  scheme  of  annexa- 
tion. The  danger  is  that,  whether  fitted  or 
not  to  help  govern  this  nation,  these  islands, 
or  some  of  them,  will,  in  some  future  politi- 
cal exigency,  be  admitted  with  electors  and 
Representatives  and  Senators  to  turn  the 
scale  of  political  fortunes  and  dictate  the 
policies  of  this  Government. 

It   has   been   a  third   of  a  century   since 
Nevada  was  admitted  because  the  vote  of 
one  more   State  was  needed  to   ratify   the 
13th   Amendment;   and   she   has   now   two     . 
Senators  who  represent  less  population  than 
is  found  in  one  ward  of  a  great  city.     Pol- 
itics has  played  a  greater  or  less  part  in  the 
admission  of  every  new  State.    WJ10  shall 
give  us  a  guaranty  that,  on  the  eve  of  some 
of  the  bitter  Presidential  contests  the  future 
has  in  store  for  us,  Porto  Rico,  or  Cuba,  or 
Luzon,  or  others  of  these  islands,  may  not 
be  lugged   into   this   Union,   and   men   like 
Aguinaldo   with    his   whistle   be   thereafter 
disporting    themselves    as    law-makers    at 
Washington  ? 

It  is  possible  that  in  islands  like  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  where  there  is  already  a  num- 
ber of  whites,  some  progress  might  be  made 
toward  Americanizing.      Even  in  these  the 
difficulties  would  be  great  and  the  issue  of  the 
experiment  doubtful,  but  the  American  peo- 
ple have  probably  made  up  their  minds  as 
to  these  two  islands.     If  so  there  is  nothing 
left  for  us  but  to  address  ourselves  hope- 
fully and  heroically  to  the  situation  when 
it  comes.    If,  however,  the  teachings  of  his- 
tory are  worth  anything  they  tell  us  that 
in  the   Philippines  the  task   would  be  not 
doubtful,   but  hopeless.     See  the   differing 
results  of   Spanish   enterprise  in  the   West 
Indies  and  the  Philippines.     The  natives  in 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  were  relatively  few 
in  numbers.      The  Spaniards  exterminated 
them  and  then  peopled  these  two  islands  at 
will.      The    relative    present    proportion    of 
whites    and    blacks    in    Cuba    and    Porto 
Rico     depends     upon     where     the     census 
taker   draws   the   line   separating   the   two 
races;  though  Spain  has,  it  is  admitted,  been 
measurably   sucessful   in    populating   these 
islands  with  people  of  pure  Spanish  blood. 
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But  in  the  Philippines  the  Spaniards  could 
not  or  did  not  exterminate  the  natives.  Con- 
sequently the  Spanish  population  in  the 
Archipelago,  after  nearly  three  centuries  of 
Spanish  possession,  is  a  negligible  quantity, 
confined  mostly  to  army  and  navy  and  the 
force  employed  in  civil  government.  The 
Caucasian  will  not  go,  even  from  impover- 
ished Spain,  into  the  tropics  to  labor,  es- 
pecially when  he  is  to  compete  with  Malays, 
Tagalas  and  other  inferior  tribes.  So  it  Is 
when  the  negro  only  is  the  white  man's  com- 
petitor, if  the  negro  is  in  overwhelming 
numbers. 

In  the  days  when  African  slavery  was 
commonly  practiced  the  West  India  Islands 
became  negroized.  The  negroes  are  still 
there  and  there  they  will  remain.  The 
Danish  West  Indies  are  not  Danish,  the 
French  West  Indies  are  not  French,  the 
Dutch  are  not  Dutch,  and  the  British  are 
not  British.  The  English  historian  Froude, 
after  a  long  visit  to  and  study  of  the  islands, 
in  his  book,  "  The  English  in  the  West  In- 
dies," discussing  the  blacks  there  says: 

"  If,  for  the  sake  of  theory  or  to  shirk  respon- 
sibility,  we  force  them  to  govern  themselves, 
the  State  of  Haiti  stands  as  a  ghastly  example 
of  the  condition  into  which  they  will  then  in- 
evitably fall.  If  we  persist,  we  shall  be  sinning 
against  light — the  clearest  light  that  ever  was 
given  in  such  affairs.  The  most  hardened  be- 
liever in  the  regenerating  effects  of  political 
liberty  cannot  be  completely  blind  to  the  ruin 
which  the  infliction  of  it  would  necessarily 
bring  upon  the  race  for  whose  interests  they 
pretend  particularly  to  care." 

Again,  discussing  conditions  in  Trinidad, 
Froude  says: 

"  The  blacks  depend  for  the  progress  which 
they  may  be  capable  of  making  on  the  presence 
of  a  white  community  among  them ;  and  al- 
though it  is  undesirable  or  impossible  for  the 
blacks  to  be  ruled  by  the  minority  of  the  white 
residents  it  is  equally  undesirable  and  equally 
impossible  that  the  whites  should  be  ruled  by 
them.  The  relative  numbers  of  the  two  races 
being  what  they  are,  responsible  government 
in  Trinidad  means  government  by  a  black 
parliament  and  a  black  ministry.  The 
negro  voters  might  elect,  to  begin  with,  their 
half-caste  attorneys  or  such  whites  (the  most 
disreputable  of  their  color)  as  would  court  their 
suffrages.     But   the   black   does   not   love   the 


mulatto,  and  despises  the  white  man  who  con- 
sents to  be  his  servant.  He  has  no  grievances. 
He  is  not  naturally  a  politician,  and  if  left 
alone  with  his  own  patch  of  land  will  never 
trouble  himself  to  look  further.  But  he  knows 
what  has  happened  in  St.  Domingo.  He  has 
heard  that  his  race  is  already  in  full  possession 
of  the  finest  of  all  the  islands.  If  he  has  any 
thought  or  any  hopes  about  the  matter,  it  is 
that  it  may  be  with  the  rest  of  them  as  it  has 
been  with  St.  Domingo,  and  if  you  force  the 
power  into  his  hands  you  must  expect  him  to 
use  it.  Under  the  constitution  which  you  would 
set  up,  whites  and  blacks  may  be  nominally 
equal ;  but  from  the  enormous  preponderance  of 
numbers  the  equality  would  be  only  in  name, 
and  such  English  people,  at  least,  as  would  be 
really  of  any  value  would  refuse  to  remain  in 
a  false  and  intolerable  position.  Already  the 
English  population  of  Trinidad  is  dwindling 
away  under  the  uncertainties  of  their  future 
position.  Complete  the  work,  set  up  a  consti- 
tution with  a  black  prime  minister  and  a  black 
legislature  and  they  will  withdraw  of  them- 
selves before  they  are  compelled  to  go." 

If  none  of  these  European  Governments 
have  been  able  to  assimilate  and  elevate 
the  populations,  which,  under  their  own  aus- 
pices, have  come  to  inhabit  their  West  In- 
dia possessions  or  to  populate  those  islands 
with  white  men,  what  can  we  expect  in  the 
Philippines?  John  Foreman,  an  English- 
man, who  had  spent  years  in  the  Archi- 
peligo,  in  his  very  able  book  "  The  Philip- 
pines," published  in  1890,  says  that  about 
seven  millions  of  the  Filipinos  have  been 
"  domesticated,"  and  the  other  three  mil- 
lions are  still  absolute  savages.  Brigand- 
age, he  says,  is  common  and  piracy  also. 
"  Within  half  a  day's  journey  from  Manila 
are  several  well  known  haunts  (of  pirates) 
such  as  San  Mateo,  Imus,  Silan,  Indan,  the 
mouths  of  the  Hanagay  river." 

Again  he  says: 

"  The  native  is  indolent  in  the  extreme  and 
never  tired  of  sitting  still  gazing  at  nothing  in 
particular.  He  will  do  no  regular  work  without 
an  advance — his  work  cannot  be  depended  upon 
— he  is  fertile  in  exculpatory  devices — he  is 
momentarily  obedient,  but  is  averse  to  subjec- 
tion. He  feigns  friendship,  but  has  no  loyalty — 
he  is  daring  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but 
fails  in  resolution  if  he  reflects,"  etc. 

These  remarks  the  author  declares  are 
true  of  "the  vast  majority  of  the  more  or 
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less  domesticated "  natives;  and  Foreman 
will  appear  to  any  one  who  reads  his  book 
to  be  judicial  in  his  temperament.  He 
praises  highly  the  work  done  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  which,  be  it  remembered,  is  a 
wonderfully  efficient  organization  and  has 
been  laboring  in  this  field  for  more  than 
two  centuries. 

Before  leaving  this  question  let  me  sug- 
gest that  we  have  on  hand  a  negro 
problem  at  home.  The  General  Govern- 
ment seems  to  have  wisely  decided  to  leave 
this  matter  to  the  States.  So  should  it  be, 
but  the  recent  conflicts  between  white  and 
black  miners  in  Illinois  and  the  race  riots 
in  North  and  South  Carolina,  together  with 
the  mass  meeting  just  held  in  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, all  proclaim  that  the  race  problem 
in  the  South  is  still  unsolved,  altho  thirty 
years  have  been  devoted  to  it.  Is  it  wise  to 
ignore  this  fact  when  we  are  facing  ques- 
tions of  like  character  ? 

The  controlling  consideration,  however, 
seems  to  be  that  the  trade  of  the  Philippines 
is  important  to  us.  Their  annual  exports  and 
imports  amounted  in  1896,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  added  to- 
gether, in  round  numbers,  to  $30,806,250. 
1-e  profits  from  that  trade  would  certainly 
not  pay  the  cost  of  governing  these  islands. 
How  shall  we  increase  it?  Will  we  educate 
these  people  till  they  shall  require  better 
food  and  better  clothing,  and  can  we,  by 
giving  them  their  liberties  and  their  rights, 
inspire  them  with  enterprise  and  turn  them 
into  industrious  laborers? 

For  answer  let  us  turn  again  to  the  West 
Indies.  Jamaica  negroes  have  been  free  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  and  no  colonies 
in  the  world  have  enjoyed  so  much  of  lib- 
erty as  the  English. 

Men  labor  everywhere  under  the  spur  of 
necessity,  especially  in  the  tropics.  In  Porto 
Rico  the  conditions  are  hard.  Spanish  tax- 
ation has  been  onerous  in  the  extreme.  Ja- 
maica and  Porto  Roco  lie  in  the  same  lati- 
tude; both  are  fertile.  Jamaica  is  the  larger, 
yet  the  commerce  of  Jamaica,  with  about 
700,000  population,  only  2  per  cent  of  whom 
are  whites,  is  in  round  numbers  but  $15,- 
000,000,  as  against  $30,>000,000  for  Porto 
Rico  with  its  800,000  people. 

The    difference    must    lie    here— first    the 


Porto  Rican  has  been  compelled  to  labor  by 
the   hard    conditions    imposed    by    Spanish 
rule;  he  must  labor  to  pay  taxes  as  the  condi- 
tion upon  which  he  may  labor  for  existence; 
and,  secondly,  there  are  many  more  whites 
in   Porto  Rico,  and  the  whites  when  they 
once  find  themselves  in  the  tropics  are  at 
least    for    a    generation    or    two    more    in- 
dustrious that  the  blacks.      But  as  to  the 
Philippines,    it    must    be    remembered    that 
white  labor,  even  from   Spain,  has  always 
been  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  obtaiu 
a  foothold.    Can  any  one  believe  that  from 
America,  where  wages  are  higher  and  sur- 
roundings  more   agreeable   than    anywhere 
else,  labor,  either  agricult  ral  or  mechanical, 
will  go  to  the  Philippines?    There  are  those 
of   us   who   do   not   believe   that  American 
laborers  will  go  even  to  Cuba  or  to  Porto 
Rico.     Traders,  clerks,  lawyers  and  shrewd 
Yankees,    from    North    and    South,     willing 
and  able  to  manage  and  control  railroads, 
banks   and   enterprises   of   every  kind,  will 
be  ready  to  go  to  these  countries  in  abun- 
dance, but  what  can  they  do  with  the  labor- 
ers upon  whom  they  must  rely  when  they 
get  there?    The  running  up  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  place  of  the  Spanish  ensign  will 
mean  much  to  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of 
these   islands,    but   their   future    industrial 
progress  is  not  a  question  of  flags— it  is.  a 
question  of  climate  and  of  present  popula- 
tion,   a    question    whether   first-class    labor 
will  leave  a  country  or  countries  where  cli- 
mates and  conditions  are  attractive,  to    go 
into  tropical  countries  and  compete  with  in- 
ferior classes  of  peoples,  who  live  from  hand 
to  mouth,  who  work  at  intervals  for  the  low- 
est wages  and  who  live  on  a  level  that  civil- 
ized labor  is  not  content  to  occupy.     The 
two  hundred  years'  experience  of  the  Danes, 
the  Dutch,  the  French  and  the  English  in 
the  West  Indies  answers  tnis  question  with 
an  emphatic  negative.     But  the  expansion- 
ists have  often  cited  the  experience  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  East  Indies.     Java,  it  is  said, 
has  been  immensely  profitable  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  Java  is  no  richer  than  Cuba. 
But  we  could  never  adopt  in  any  of  these 
islands  the  Dutch  system  prevailing  in  Java. 
That  system  was  perfected  when  civilized 
nations  did  not  believe  it  wrong  to  enslave 
inferior   peoples   either   absolutely   or   par- 
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tially.  The  Statesman's  Year  Book  informs 
ns  that  "Great  power  Is  vested  in  the 
Resident  and  his  European  and  native  offi- 
cials to  enforce  a  strict  adherence  to  all  the 
laws  regulating  labor."  Certainly  we  can- 
not contemplate  any  system  of  compulsory 
labor.  Again,  says  tne  same  authority: 
"  The  greater  part  of  the  soi  of  Java  is 
claimed  as  Government  property,"  and  the 
Government  itself  largely  cultivates  the 
soil.  Private  estates  are  relatively  few. 
There  is  a  system  of  75  years  inheritable 
leases  called  "  emphyteusis." 

In  1891  there  were  grown,  in  round  num- 
bers, of  coffee  174  million  lbs.— of  this  "  101 
millions  on  Government  land,  24  millions 
free  cultivation  by  natives,  46  millions  on 
emphyteusis  and  lease,  and  3  millions  on 
private  lands." 

Assuredly  we  cannot  apply  that  system 
in  the  Philippines,  unless  we  begin  as  we 
did  with  the  Indian  by  declaring,  as  our 
Courts  did,  that  they  can  have  no  right  to 
the  soil  except  that  of  occupancy,  and  then 
deprive  them  by  guile  and  by  force  even  of 
that. 

He  who  is  not  willing  to  undertake  the 
task  of  depriving  the  8,000,000  Filipinos  of 
all  their  rights  in  the  soil,  and  who  will  not 
be  ready  to  enact  for  and  enforce  upon  them 
labor  laws  more  or  less  compulsory,  can 
have  no  standing  in  court  to  urge  upon  us 
the  example  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East  In- 
dies. 

This  short  study  of  the  question  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  are  no  good  reasons  to 
expect  that  any  extraordinary  development 
will   follow   from   our  taking  posession   of 
these  tropical   countries — nothing,   at  least, 
that  will  at  all  compare  with  the  progress 
made  in  the  States  that  have  been  settled 
in  this  temperate  zone  with  white  laborers. 
Now  let  us  consider  briefly  the  cost  of  gov- 
erning  the    Philippine    Archipelago.        The 
total  value  of  the  present  exports  and  im- 
ports of  these  islands  we  have  seen  is  less 
than  $31,000,000,  a  sum  that  is  less  than  the 
business   of  the   Carnegie   Company,   or  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  or  of  the  Claflin  Com- 
pany.   To  increase  this  commerce  we  must 
extend  our  domains  over  and  civilize  the  in- 
habitai  ts.    This  would  be  all  the  more  ex- 
pensiv    because  they  are  6,000  miles  away. 


Now,  what  is  the  cost  of  governing  our 
own  people  already  civilized  ?  The  expend- 
itures of  our  General  Government  for  the 
year  1897,  excluding  pensions,  interest  on 
the  public  debt  and  Post  Office  accounts, 
amount  to  294  millions  of  dollars.  Estimat- 
ing our  population  at  74  millions  we  have 
about  $4  per  capita,  as  the  cost  of  govern- 
ing our  people  at  home.  This  takes  no  ac- 
count of  State,  Municipal  and  County  taxa- 
tion. 

If  we  count  $4  per  capita  as  the  cost  of 
governing  the  Filipinos,  we  have  for  the 
8  millions  of  people  32  millions  of  dollars, 
which  is  more  than  the  total  value  of  every 
article  the  Philippines  buy  from  and  every 
article  they  sell  to  foreign  countries. 

But   instead   of   comparing   our   probable 
expenses  in  the  Philippines  with  the  actual 
cost  of  governing  our  own  law-abidding,  self- 
sustaining  people  in  this  country,  it  would 
be  fairer  to  make  comparison  with  our  ex- 
penses on  account  of  Indians,  upon,  say,  300,- 
000  of  whom  we  annually  expend  $11,000,- 
000,  or  over  $30  per  head.    Of  course,  Indian 
expenditures   include   debts   due   for   lands 
under  treaties,  but,  debt  or  what  not,  the 
moneys   expended    upon    Indians    are    only 
sufficient  to  make  slow  progress  in  the  work 
of  civilizing  them,  and  we  must  either  en- 
ter upon  the  work  of  civilizing  the  Filipinos 
or  let  them  remain  "  in  statu  quo."     Suppose 
we  estimate  the  expense  of  governing  our 
Filipinos    at   $15   per    capita,    one-half   the 
amount  we   spend  *  upon   Indians,   we  then 
have  15  times  8,000,000,  or  120  millions  of 
dollars. 

Taking  another  view  of  this  matter.  We 
could  not  afford  to  have  our  Philippine  navy 
all  sunk  some  fine  May  morning.  Dewey 
taught  a  lesson  that  neither  victor  nor  van- 
quished will  readily  forget.  We  must  improve 
the  fortifications  of  the  island  and  have 
there  a  good  navy.  We  should  increase  our 
navy  whether  we  annex  islands  or  not,  but 
the  addition  of  the  Philippines  would  mean 
large  additions  to  both  army  and  navy. 
Possibly  we  should  enlist  some  natives,  but 
we  must  pay  them  all  the  same.  How  much 
these  additions  would  mean  is  guess  work. 
These  figures  will  help  him  who  wishes  to 
guess.  Our  army  establishment  cost  in 
1897,  excluding  Departmental  expenses,  Mil- 
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itary  Academy,  forts  tnd  all  ordnance  ac- 
counts, $34,500,000,  and  our  navy  cost  $34,- 
000,000. 

Foreman  in  his  book  gives  the  estimated 
revenues  for  1888  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
as  $12,263,000.  Some  of  the  sources  of  this 
revenue  were  "  Government  monopolies, 
stamps,  cock-fighting,  opium,  gambling,  etc., 
$1,181,000.  Lotteries  and  raffles,  $573,000. 
Chinese  capitation  tax,  $236,000." 

Public  sentiment  in  this  country  would 
scarcely  submit  to  these  items.  What  would 
we  substitute?  Where  could  the  American 
find  sources  of  revenue  that  have  escaped 
the  Spanish  tax-gatherer? 

And  here  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Spaniards  have  never  been  in  possession 
of  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  those  islands. 
We  should  reclaim  it  all,  if  we  took  control, 
cost  what  it  might. 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  the  crowning  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  taking  the  Philippines  is 
that  we  should  thus  have  a  foothold  from 
which  to  reach  out  for  the  commerce  of 
400  millions  of  Chinamen.  Now  it  may  be 
remarked  here  that  China  has  200,000 
square  miles  of  coal,  and  that  if  China 
adopts  our  civilization  the  Chinese  would 
be  dangerous  industrial  competitors.  The 
answer,  however,  to  the  argument  is  that, 
admitting  that  if  we  wish  to  fight  our  way 


into  China  the  Philippines  would  be  an  in- 
valuable base,  yet  e  must  remember,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  no  ship  going  from 
America  to  China,  on  a  peaceful  mission  of 
commerce,  would  ever  touch  at  the  Philip- 
pines or  even  know  of  their  existence. 

Certainly  every  true  American  desires 
that  our  country  should  not  lag  in  the  races 
of  nations.  But  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  this  question  let  every  one 
seriously  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  that  our  Government  should  go  for- 
ward super  antiquas  vias,  in  the  ways  of  our 
fathers,  a  republican  government  through- 
out, from  center  to  circumference,  taking 
under  our  flag,  if  they  should  ever  offer  to 
come,  our  neighbors  of  the  North,  our  kith 
and  kin,  trained  like  us  to  self-government. 
If  they  should  never  come,  then,  standing 
as  we  are,  with  the  great  lakes  on  the 
north,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  the 
Atlantic  on  the  east  and  the  Pacific  on  the 
west,  we  might  reach  out  for  fair  trade 
with  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  An  in- 
creased navy,  with  coaling  stations  here 
and  there,  could  protect  our  commerce  in 
every  sea,  and  adhering  at  home  to  the  time 
honored  principles  of  our  ancestors  we 
might,  on  this  continent,  fulfil  the  destiny 
that  seems  to  await  us,  if  we  have  not  al- 
ready attained  it,  of  the  greatest  of  nations. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  15TH. 
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BY   WILLIAM    CULLEN    BRYANT. 
From  The  Independent  of  December  2oth,  1877. 


O  thou,  whose  cherished  image  seems 

A  portion  of  my  heart, 
Whose  eyes  of  light  make  glad  my  dreams, 

Farewell,  for  now  we  part. 
The  sail  is  swelling  in  the  bay, 
That  bears  me  on  my  distant  way, 
For  years  to  rove  the  dreary  sea — 
For  years — and  think  of  only  thee. 

Yet  will  that  beauteous  image  make 

The  dreary  sea  less  drear, 
And  thy  remembered  smile  will  wake 

The  hope  that  tramples  fear, 
When  I  shall  face  the  tempest's  wrath, 
Or  struggle  through  the  dangerous  path 
Where  the  blue  icebergs,  vast  and  steep 
Drifting  and  dashing,  crowd  the  deep. 


Then,  too,  when  heaven  with  clouds  is  dark 

And  wild  winds  sweep  the  vale, 

Wilt  thou  not  think  of  him  whose  bark 

1 

Strives  with  the  polar  gale? 
Wilt  thou  not  think  and  softly  pray 
For  the  sea-wanderer,  far  away, 
That,  all  his  toils  and  perils  o'er, 
His  hand  may  clasp  thy  hand  once  more? 

But  shouldst  thou  hear  no  more  of  me, 

Or  hear  that  I  have  died, 
And  sleep  within  that  icy  sea, 

Or  on  its  desert  side, 
Will  not  a  pang  thy  bosom  press, 
Even  in  thy  pride  of  loveliness — 
A  tear  in  thy  sweet  eyelids  shine 
For  him,  whose  latest  thought  wus  thine? 


ARISTOCRACY   AT   MARKET    PRICES. 


BY    THOMAS    WENTWORTH    HIGGINSON. 


It  is  amusing  to  see  the  indignation  ex- 
pressed in  England  and  the  amazement  in 
America  at  the  frank  efforts  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Terah  Hooley,  "  promoter,"  to  do  for  himself 
openly  what  many  others  have  done  covertly 
—merely  to  buy  rank  and  title  in  London 
at  market  prices.  Sir  William  Marriatt,  a 
Queen's  Counsel,  admitted  on  the  witness 
stand  that  Hooley  had  paid  him  £1,000  to  se- 
cure his  election  as  member  of  the  highly 
Conservative  Carlton  Club  in  London;  and 
this  at  a  time  when,  it  appears,  there  was  a 
waiting  list  of  1,100  for  the  club  member- 
ship. It  is  also  stated  that  Mr.  Hooley  de- 
posited with  Sir  William  a  cheque  for  £50,- 
000  ($250,000)  with  which  a  baronetcy  was 
to  be  secured,  and  that  this  was  kept  in  the 
hands  of  Capt.  Middleton,  Conservative 
party  manager,  until  after  the  honors  had 
been  awarded  to  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  One 
account  says  that  he  was  so  sure  of  the  re- 
sult that  he  issued  invitation  cards  to  seats 
on  Ludgate  Hill,  for  the  Jqbilee,  in  the 
names  of  Sir  Ernest  and  Lady  Hooley; 
another  says  that  he  was  offered,  by  way  of 
compromise,  the  position  of  Knight,  which 
is  not  hereditary,  for  half  what  he  had 
paid,  but  declined  it.  Still  another  account 
says  that  the  Queen  and  the  Marquis  of  Sal- 
isbury vetoed  his  honors,  not  on  general 
principles,  but  because  he  had  not  a  suf- 
ficient personal  income,  apart  from  his  bus- 
iness, which  was  thought  too  speculative. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Labouchere,  who 
is  a  free  lance,  alid  indeed  an  uncommonly 
free  one,  says  that  he  is  only  surprised  at 
Mr.  Hooley's  non-success,  and  that  the  Lib- 
erals would  have  encouraged  him  just  as 
much;  he  asks  how  much  Baron  Stern  paid 
"  before  he  blossomed  into  Lord  Words- 
worth," and  tells  a  story  of  another  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  who  was  offered  a  baron- 
etcy if  he  would  subscribe  £25,000  to  the 
party  fund,  but  declined  it  as  too  expensive. 
No  one  in  England  seems  to  doubt  that  Mr. 
W.  W.  Astor,  if  he  exercises  a  fair  amount 
of  tact— which  seems  improbable — will  ul- 
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timately  obtain  a  peerage  for  his  son,  who  is 
very  popular  at  Eton;  and  the  whole  affair 
vindicates  the  remark  of  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his 
"American  Commonwealth"  (Chap.xvi.)  that 
great  wealth,  skilfully  employed  [in  Eng- 
land] will  more  readily  force  these  doors 
[of  high  society]  to  open,"  and,  again,  that 
"  the  existence  of  a  system  of  artificial  rank 
enables  a  stamp  to  be  given  to  base  metal 
in  Europe  which  cannot  be  given  in  a 
thoroughly  Republican  country."  The  mere 
fact  that  no  enormity  of  wealth  in  America 
can  guarantee  social  prestige  to  a  man's 
children  after  the  wealth  is  lost,  and  that 
such  guarantee  is  at  once  secured,  in  Eng- 
land, to  every  family  raised  to  a  peerage, 
confirms  Mr.  Bryce's  view  and  shows  why 
every  billionaire  in  America  would  nat- 
urally prefer  to  live  in  England  if  he  could. 
Mere  family  affection  might  be  said  to  point 
that  way;  it  is  the  only  way  to  guarantee 
continued  social  position  even  to  imbecile  or 
worthless  posterity.  Whether  such  guarantee 
is  a  benefit  to  the  community  is  quite  another 
thing.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a 
crowning  advantage  of  democracy  that  "  the 
tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face"  simply 
drops  out  of  sight  and  is  heard  of  no  more. 
But  in  regard  to  English  peerages,  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  concern  for  years  that 
they  should  be  given  either  directly  for  po- 
litical contributions,  or  else  indirectly  for  po- 
litical services  in  other  forms,  the  last  usu- 
ally implying  wealth,  because  it  has  never 
been  thought  good  policy  to  give  such  po- 
sitions to  those  who  could  not  support  them 
handsomely.  To  those  who  could,  they  were 
given  profusely  enough.  To  carry  a  point 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke  in  1712  created  twelve  peers  in  a  day; 
when  they  took  their  seats,  Lord  Wharton 
asked  if  they  were  to  vote,  like  a  jury,  by 
their  foreman;  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  on 
hearing  that  the  question  had  been  carried 
by  a  majority  of  one,  exclaimed:  "If  those 
twelve  had  not  been  enough,  we  would  have 
given  them  another  dozen."    The  Secretary 
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of  the  Treasury  in  Lord  Grey's  adminis- 
tration (1832)  used  to  boast  that  he  had 
promised  from  250  to  300  peerages,  or  pro- 
motions in  the  peerage,  besides  baronetcies, 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
In  general,  as  Lord  Murray  says  in  Scott's 
'"  Monastery,"  "  All  families  have  sprung 
from  one  mean  man "— i.  e.,  mean  in  the 
sense  of  humble. 

The  bulk  of  the  English  peerage  is 
modern  and  was  largely  based  at  all  pe- 
riods on  wealth.  The  Earldom  of  Corn- 
wallis  was  founded  by  a  successful  retail 
merchant,  that  of  Essex  by  a  draper,  that 
of  Craven  by  a  merchant  tailor.  "  The  mod- 
ern Earl  of  Warwick  is  not  descended  from 
Warwick  the  king  maker,  but  from  William 
Greville  the  wool  stapler;  while  the  modern 
Dukes  of  Northumberland  find  their  head 
not  in  the  Percies,  but  in  Hugh  Smithson,  a, 
London  apothecary."  The  founders  of 
the  families  of  Dartmouth,  Radnor,  Ducie 
and  Pomfret  were  respectively  a  skinner,  a 
silk  manufacturer,  a  merchant  tailor  and  a 
Calais  merchant.  The  ancestors  of  Earl 
Romney  and  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward  were 
goldsmiths  and  jewelers;  and  many  such 
other  instances  will  be  found  in  "  The  Vicis- 
situdes of  Families,"  by  Sir  Bernard 
Burke.  Even  if  we  go  back  to  the  Norman 
conquest,  Thierry  tells  us  that  William  the 
Conqueror's  army  consisted  of  the  scum  of 
the  population  of  central  Europe,  and  that 
numbers  who  landed  as  foot-boys  or  camp 
followers  decked  themselves  out  in  the 
spoils  of  the  dead  and  received  grants  as 
knights  or  esquires.  So  Hume  says  that 
"the  Saxon  nobles  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  their  estates  and  manors  possessed 
by  Normans  of  the  meanest  birth  and  lowest 
stations.  That  many  subsequent  titles 
have  been  based  upon  the  dishonor  of 
women  and  the  shame  of  men  is  notorious, 
and  as  against  these  facts  it  may  be  justly 
asserted  that  the  mere  possession  of  wealth 
for  several  generations  often  elevates  at 
least  the  manners  of  the  family,  however  it 
may  be  with  their  morals  or  their  brains. 

To  return  to  the  mere  purchase  of  peer- 


ages, every  reader  of  the  delightful  Greville 
Memoirs  knows  that  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury the  possession  of  wealth  and  the  lib- 
eral use  of  it  in  aid  of  the  party  in  power 
has  been  a  constant  practice;  and  he  tells  an 
amusing  story  of  Lord  Glastonbury,  who 
obtained  a  peerage  under  Mr.  Pitt  and  gave 
this  explanation:  "  yil  tell  you.  I  never 
thought  of  a  peerage;  but  one  day  I  took 
up  the  newspaper,  and  I  read  in  it  that 
Tommy  Townsend  was  made  a  peer.  Con- 
found the  fellow,  said  I,  what  right  has  he 
to  be  made  a  peer,  I  should  like  to  know? 
Why,  I  am  as  rich  again  as  he  is,  and  have 
a  much  better  right.  So  I  resolved  to  write 
to  Pitt  and  tell  him  so.  I  wrote,  and  was 
made  a  peer  the  following  week."  To  the 
cultivated  English  mind  these  things  are  fa- 
miliar enough,  and  there  is  perhaps  less  of 
vague  reverence  for  a  title  in  the  abstract 
among  such  people  in  England  than  in 
America.  Among  the  British  middle  class, 
however,  such  deference  is  enormous  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  personal  homage  such  as 
mere  wealth  never  inspires  in  America. 
This,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  How- 
ells,  is  the  great  distinction  between  the 
two  countries.  The  two  arguments  which 
in  the  educated  English  mind  still  keep  the 
House  of  Lords  secure  in  its  position  are, 
first,  that  it  seems  the  only  way  of  securing 
the  advantages  of  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment; second,  a  tradition  (which  does  not 
seem  to  me  quite  justified  by  facts)  that  it 
preserves  a  higher  standard  of  manners; 
and,  third,  that  it  preserves  the  ancestral 
estates  for  public  enjoyment.  Of  these 
three  arguments  the  last  seems  to  me  the 
strongest;  but  when  the  American  visitor 
returning  to  Blenheim  finds  the  picture  gal- 
lery and  the  library  sold  to  pay  the  debts 
of  a  spendthrift,  or  when,  after  returning 
home,  he  reads  that  Raglan  Castle  and  Tin- 
tern  Abbey  ^ave  just  changed  hands  for  a 
similar  purpose,  he  is  inclined  to  think  that 
it  is  the  whole  community,  and  not  the 
dukes,  in  whose  hands  the  ownership  of 
these  magnificent  playgrounds  would  be 
most  safely  bestowed. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


THIRTY-EIGHT  YEARS   IN    THE   INDEPENDENT. 


BY    THEODORE    L 

The  Independent  was  twelve  years  old 
when  1  sent  my  first  article  to  its  columns, 
and  as  I  am  the  sole  survivor  of  its  corps  of 
-contributors  in  1SG0,  it  may  be  no  breach  of 
imodesty  if— at  the  request  of  its  editor— I 
furnish  a  few  personal  reminiscences— or 
what  Chester  Harding  used  playfully  to  call 
"  a  bit  of  egotistography."  The  paper  itself  I 
Ihad  read  with  eager  delight  from  the  day 
when  it  was  first  launched  as  the  bold  and 
brilliant  champion  of  Free  Soil  and  Free 
Speech,  of  Temperance  and  of  about  every 
wholesome  moral  reform.  It  was  thor- 
oughly evangelical  from  the  start.  The 
character  of  its  first  editorial  staff,  Dr.  , 
Joshua  Leavitt,  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  Dr. 
Richard  Storrs  and  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thomp- 
son, insured  its  loyalty  to  the  good  old  faith 
committed  to  the  saints.  The  managing  ed- 
itor was  the  veteran  Joshua  Leavitt,  who 
added  the  industry  of  a  beaver  to  the 
courage  of  a  lion.  He  had  been  associated 
with  Charles  G.  Finney,  in  the  great  relig- 
ious revivals  of  1832  and  34;  he  had  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Tappans  in  launching  the 
anti-slavery  movement  and  with  Justin  Ed- 
wards in  launching  the  temperance  re- 
form. I  shared  a  state-room  with  the  glori- 
ous old  man  en  the  steamer  that  carried  a 
large  party  of  us  down  to  witness  the  res- 
toration of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  Fort 
;Sumpter— in  April  1865.  No  man  did  more 
tto  shape  the  early  character  of  The  Inde- 
3FESTDENT  than  Joshua  Leavitt;  let  his  name 
ibe  held  in  grateful  veneration  at  this  time 
(Of  the  paper's  Jubilee. 

Although  I  had  been  a  devoted  reader  of 
tcMs  journal,  I  never  had  written  a  line  for 
its  columns  until  my  old  friend  Mr.  Henry 
C-  Bo  wen  met  me  one  day  (in  April,  1860)  at 
the  Fulton  Ferry,  and  said  to  me,  "You  shall 
not  get  into  that  horse-car  until  you  promise 
to  send  me  an  article  for  the  Independ- 
ent." Mr.  Bowen  to  his  dying  hour  was  a 
man  who  never  yielded  in  any  matter,  great 
or  small,  that  he  ever  undertook,  and  I  sur- 
rendered on  the  spot.     I  sent  him  immedi- 
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ately  an  article  entitled  "The  Cedar  Chrii 
tian,"    which    afterward    became    the    first 
chapter    of    a    small    volume    bearing    that 
name. 

That  article  was  the  first  of  a  series  that 
has  continued  to  this  time,  and  the  whole 
number  of  articles  contributed  to  these  col- 
umns amounts  to  five  hundred  and  ninety. 
This  is  an  average  of  more  than  one  in  each 
month  for  thirty-eight  years;  and  while 
writing  for  this  paper  I  was  writing  also 
for  some  other  papers,  in  addition  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  yonder  noble  Lafayette 
Avenue  Church.  That  many  of  these  ar- 
ticles bearing  on  Christian  experience  were 
fashioned  from  material  used  in  the  pulpit 
must  have  been  obvious  to  their  readers.  I 
have  found  journalism  an  immense  advan- 
tage in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  the  pulpit  a 
fountain-head  for  journalism;  and  I  have 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  re- 
quire students  for  the  ministry  to  prepare  a 
few  articles  for  the  press  during  their  last 
year  in  the  seminary.  It  might  teach  them 
something  in  the  art  of  putting  things,  and 
if  they  became  adepts  in  writing  for  relig- 
ious journals  they  would  soon  discover  that 
a  consecrated  type  reaches  much  further 
than  a  consecrated  tongue. 

A  large  number  of  contributions  which  I 
have  made  to  this  paper  have  gone  into  a 
more  permanent  form  than  the  fugitive  is- 
sues of  a  widely  circulated  weekly.  Many 
of  them  have  been  incorporated  into,  volumes 
entitled  "  Thought-Hives,"  "  Cedar  Chris- 
tian," "  Heart-Life,"  "  Wayside  Springs," 
"  Christianity  in  the  Home,"  "  Pointed  Pa- 
pers "  and  two  or  three  other  books.  A  half 
dozen  of  these  volumes  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Swedish;  two  of  them  into  the 
Dutch,  and  many  of  my  articles  have  come 
back  to  me  in  Spanish,  German,  French,  Chi- 
nese and  divers  other  dialects.  They  have  been 
widely  printed  in  India  and  Australia,  and  it 
has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  their 
author  that  they  have  reached  all  sorts  and 
conditions,  from  the  loftiest  to  the  lowliest. 


WHEN    WINDS    ARE    RAGING 
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The  first  time  that  I  met  Abraham  Lincoln, 
hi«  first  saluation  was,  "  I  keep  up  with  you 
in  The  Independent."  It  ought  to  be  said 
that  the  martyred  President  had  always  been 
a  diligent  reader  of  this  paper,  and  it  had 
done  its  full  share  in  educating  him  for  his 
noble  championship  of  Human  Rights. 

Infinitely  more  to  me  than  any  pecuniary 
compensation  which  my  articles  have 
yielded,  lias  been  the  gratifying  assurance 
that  they  have  been  used  for  the  promotion 
of  evangelical  religion.  They  have  been 
read  aloud  in  many  prayer-meetings,  es- 
pecially in  the  West,  and  often  in  devotional 
meetings  across  the  water.  Policemen  and 
railway  employees  in  England  have  thanked 
me  for  them  when  they  have  been  reprinted 
in  British  religious  journals.  Some  of  them 
have  been  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  souls, 
and  others  have  given  comfort  to  the  be- 
reaved, and  imparted  an  up-lift  to  the  weak 
and  the  weary.  It  has  been  my  aim  not  to 
reach  the  highly  cultured  few,  but  the  great 
average  mass  of  my  fellow-creatures  on  the 
practical  questions  of  every-day  life.  In  no 
single  article  have  I  been  intentionally  un- 
faithful to  the  old  and  ever-blessed  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  dear  to  Christians 
of  all  denominations  and  which  the  more  it 
is  preached  the  less  likely  it  is  to  wear  out. 
How  many  copies  of  them  have  been  printed 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  accurately;  but 


from  the  press  of  The  Independent  they 
could  not  have  numbered  less  than  fifteen 
millions.  To  God  be  the  praise  for  whatever 
good  they  have  done. 

I  wish  that  I  had  the  space  to  pay  fitting 
tribute  to  that  noble  band  of  choice  spirits 
who  were  contributing  to  these  columns  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years  ago.  Horace 
Greeley— the  acknowledged  king  of  Ameri- 
can editors— found  time  amid  his  exacting 
labors  on  Tlie  Tribune  to  send  hither  many 
racy  and  vigorous  contributions."  The  fiery- 
souled  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  then  rector  of 
St.  George's  Church,  sent  the  articles  on 
Sunday  Schools,  which  afterward  appeared 
in  a  volume,  and  Mrs.  Harriet '  Beecher 
Stowe  contributed  one  of  her  most  popular 
stories.  Some  of  my  beloved  old  friend  John 
G.  Whittier's  best  later  poems  first  saw  the 
light  in  these  columns.  The  genius  of 
Bishop  Gilbert  Haven  sparkled  in  these 
pages;  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  Star  Papers 
blazed  brilliantly;  the  fertile  pen  of  "  Grace 
Greenwood  "  enriched  almost  every  issue  of 
the  paper,  but  that  charming  writer,  though 
still  living,  has  ceased  to  be  on  the  staff  of 
constant  contributors.  Its  writers  depart, 
but  the  paper  abides;  and  its  veteran  friends 
whom  I  first  addressed  eight  and  thirty 
years  ago  will  heartily  join  with  me  in  wish- 
ing a  long  and  Heaven-blessed  life  to  the 
grand  old  Independent! 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  WINDS  ARE  RAGING. 


BY    HARRIET    BEECHER    STOWE. 

■ 

From  The  Independent  of  October  2ist,  1852. 


When  winds  are  raging  o'er  the  upper  ocean, 
And  billows  wild  contend  with  angry  roar, 

'Tis  said,   far  down   beneath  the  wild   commo- 
tion, 
That  peaceful  stillness  reigneth,  evermore. 

Far,  far  beneath,  the  noise  of  tempest  dieth, 
And  silver  waves  chime  ever  peacefully, 

And  no  rude  storm,  how  fierce  soe'er  he  flieth, 
Disturbs  the  sabbath  of  that  deeper  sea. 


So  to  the  heart  that  knows  thy  love,  O  Purest  t 
There  is  a  temple,  sacred  evermore, 

And  all  the  babble  of  life's  angry  voices 

Dies  in  hushed  stillness,  at  its  peaceful  door. 

Far,  far  away,  the  roar  of  passion  dieth, 
And  loving  thougnts  rise  calm  and  peacefully, 

And  no  rude  storm,  how  fierce  soe'er  he  flieth, 
Disturbs    the   soul    that  dwells,    O    Lord !  in 
Thee. 


O  rest  of  rests !     O  peace,  serene,  eternal ! 

Thou  ever  livest  and  Thou  changest  never ; 
And  in  the  secret  of  Thy  presence,  dwelleth 

Fullness  of  joy — forever  and   forever. 


RUSSIA  AS  A  MISSIONARY. 


BY     ELIZABETH     STUART     PHELPS. 


A  year  ago  a  few  students  of  the  biog- 
raphy of  Jesus  Christ,  coming  to  the  end  of 
their  happy  and  ennobling  work,  wished  to 
signalize  its  completion  by  some  act  that 
would  embody  the  spirit  of  the  Great 
Life  in  which  they  had  long  been  ab- 
sorbed. It  was  determined  to  select  the 
unnecessary  torment  of  animals  in  the 
name  of  science  as  a  department  of 
mercy  in  which  a  group  of  Christian  people 
might  find  one  of  the  "  duties  nearest; " 
and  it  was  hoped  by  April  last  to  organize 
an  attack  on  the  barbarities  of  vivisection 
which  would  be  felt  in  every  laboratory  in 
the  land. 

This  hope,  with  hundreds  akin  to  it,  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  on 
Spain  put  to  flight.  Who  had  time,  energy, 
sympathy,  money,  attention  to  spare  for 
vivisected  animals  when  husbands,  lovers, 
sons,  brothers,  friends  were  lying  slaugh- 
tered or  tortured  in  the  trenches  before 
Santiago  or  on  the  deadly  transports 
plying  between  Cuba  and  Montauk?  It 
is  not  the  least  among  the  mischiefs 
and  miseries  of  war  that  it  impedes 
the  movements  of  all  ordinary  philan- 
thropies. Lesser  suffering  pales.  Smaller 
claims  are  neglected.  Other  wails  of  distress 
are  drowned  by  the  cry  of  the  great  agony. 
Everything  gives  way  to  the  feeling  on 
which  the  white-capped  woman  is  swept  to 
the  camps,  or  by  which  the  unknown  citizen 
becomes  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  front,  or 
the  man-angel  of  the  relief  at  home.  All 
minor  "  causes "  yield  to-day  to  the  great 
wail  of  humanity  pleading  for  the  annihila- 
tion of  war.  He  who  has  the  wit,  or  the 
heart,  or  the  luck— or  all— to  offer  the  most 
powerful  contribution  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  between  the  nations  of  the  world  has, 
beyond  all  question,  wrought  the  deed  of  the 
age. 

From  what  direction  has  this  fine  energy 
come?  From  the  Church  of  Christ?  The 
very  question  would  start  a  smile  in  the 
offices  of  the  secular  press,  or  of  Wall  Street 
in  the  clubs,  or  in  the  ranks;  and  he  may  be 
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the  loyal,  not  the  disloyal,  Christian  who 
admits  that  he  does  not  wonder.  The  Chris- 
tian Church,  for  reasons  best  understood  by 
herself,  and  on  which  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  dwell,  has  not  seen  fit  to 
enter  the  great  arena  of  the  day,  wearing 
upon  her  fighting  arm  the  silver-white 
crown— badge  of  the  Prince  of  Peace— whose 
name  she  bears. 

Then  who  seized  the  hour  and  the  oppor- 
tunity? Was  it  the  great  Republic,  standing 
for  all  that  is  ideal  in  human  government, 
representing  for  a  generation  of  time  in  the 
beauty  of  its  borders  the  strength  and  glory 
of  the  "  habit  of  Peace  ?  " 

Alas  for  the  great  Republic!  We  pray  thee 
have  her  excused.  She  is  haggling  with  a 
bleeding,  beaten  foe  for  conquests  of  which 
she  should  be  ashamed.  Diverted  with  her 
local  politics,  concerned  for  her  starved  and 
wasted  soldiers,  she  has  found  no  heart  to 
utter  the  magnanimous  cry  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  war  which  her  tremendous  experi- 
ence might  well  have  wrung  from  her  lips. 

Where  do  we  look  for  the  plea  for  uni- 
versal peace  which  has  perplexed  and 
shamed  the  powers  of  the  earth?  To  the 
vast,  unlimited  monarchy  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere;  to  the  most  powerful  autoc- 
racy among  civilized  nations;  to  the  greatest 
armed  force  in  the  world.  Out  of  the  very 
lion  of  despotism  the  honey  of  mercy  comes. 
When  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  without 
herald  of  his  intentions,  quietly  dropped 
upon  an  astounded  world  his  peace  mani- 
festo—there needed  a  name  for  a  new 
human  emotion.  Incredulity,  sarcasm,  be- 
wilderment, insulting  interpretation  of 
motive  struggled  with  respect,  battled  into 
confidence,  wavered  into  admiration,  and 
fell  by  the  way  into  a  feeling  composed  of 
any  or  all  of  these  elements.  The  press  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Amer- 
ica was  torn  with  conflicting  impulses.  Re- 
formers, poets,  politicians  tried  their  pens 
and  their  lungs  at  the  marvel.  The  people 
pondered  the  matter  as  the  people  will- 
slowly,  with  that  apparent  dullness  which 
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so  often  puts  them  in  possession  of  the  truth 
while  their  leaders  are  still  fighting  over  it. 
What  did,  what  could  the  wonder  mean? 
Russia!  If  it  had  been  England,  or  France, 
or  Germany,  or  Austria— but  Russia!  If  the 
manifesto  had  come  officially  from  Victoria 
—why,  the  Queen  is  but  a  woman;  it  were  a 
pretty  sentiment!  Diplomats  and  journal- 
ists would  have  complimented  her  womanli- 
ness—but what  could  she  expect?  If  the 
German  Emperor  had  issued  such  a  procla- 
mation it  would  have  passed  as  a  pose. 
The  President  of  the  French  Republic,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Queen  Regent  of 
Spain-,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
each  for  reasons  adapted  to  the  instance, 
would  have  failed  to  command  from  the 
attention  of  the  world  that  which  has  been 
commanded  by  the  reigning  Czar  in  the 
venture  of  his  royal  experiment.  He  is  the 
only  ruler,  Russia  is  the  only  land,  whence, 
in  this  year  of  our  watching  Lord  1898,  such 
a  plea  for  peace  could  have  originated  with 
a  force  which  is  all  but  irresis  ble,  and  a 
nobility  which  captures  the  imagination  as 
much  as  it  uplifts  the  soul. 

Nicholas  II,  "humanly  speaking,"  is  a 
young  man  of  good  character  and  of  obvious 
aspirations.  He  is  believed  to  be  a  devoted 
husband,  a  kind  father,  to  favor  a  clean 
court,  and  to  befriend  in  general  the  per- 
sonal virtues;  to  be  not  without  sympathy 
for  the  extremities  of  his  people,  and  to  be, 
besides,  something  of  a  student.  Despotism 
touched  with  relenting  moods  forms  his  in- 
teresting heredity.  His  great-grandfather 
died  directing  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs. 
His  grandfather,  Alexander,  freed  the  serfs, 
and  was  assassinated  just  as  he  was  about 
to  proclaim  a  constitutional  and  elective  as- 
sembly. The  father  of  the  present  Czar 
was  a  man  of  military  instincts,  a  fortifier 
of  armaments,  a  giant  who  could  break  a 
horseshoe  with  his  hands,  or  a  nation  with 
his  will.  In  Nicholas  the  gentler  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  stir  into  sight  again,  and  pre- 
dominate. In  his  being  a  significant  war  of 
natures  has  come  to  the  truce. 

One  cannot  easily  understand  what  it  may 
cost  the  head  of  the  greatest  of  empires  to 
institute  an  elemental  reform  like  this.  For 
you  or  me  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  adhere  to 
the  little  causes  that  are  the   magnets  of 


our  benevolent  instincts.  The  fierce  light 
which  beats  upon  the  throne  gives  a  certain 
fine  color  to  the  young  Czar's  act  that  adds 
to  its  moral  picturesqueness.  There  is  some- 
thing startling  in  the  originality  of  the 
Peace  Manifesto.  The  despot  would  de- 
throne the  blackest  tyranny  of  human  his- 
tory so  quietly!  The  romance,  the  tradition, 
the  brutality  of  war— half  the  material  of 
letters,  nine-tenths  the  material  of  state- 
craft, God  only  knows  how  many  parts  the 
material  of  anguish— he  would  sweep  off  the 
earth  by  a  stroke  of  whose  grandeur  he 
seems  to  be  quite  unconscious.  The  sim- 
plicity, the  modesty  of  his  appeal  are  only 
equaled  by  its  trustfulness.  One  would  like 
to  know  if  he  were  quite  prepared  for  the 
scandalous  translations  of  his  motives,  dis- 
gracing the  sources  whence  they  have 
sprung,  that  have  given  him  the  retort. 

Nicholas  II  has  offered  what  we  may  not 
hesitate  to  call  the  most  important  docu- 
ment of  this  and  of  any  age  since  the  time 
of  Him  whose  last  political  direction  was 
"  Put  up  thy  sword."  Its  results  are  im- 
possible to  forecast;  they  must  depend  upon 
the  available  humanity,  nobility  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  times;  but  its  possibilities  are  so 
enormous  that  one  can  scarcely  read  the 
manifesto  without  tears,  or  think  of  it  with- 
out prayers.  So  much  of  the  future  charac- 
ter and  happiness  of  the  race  may  hang 
upon  the  reception  given  by  the  world  to 
that  short,  simple  piece  of  writing,  that  we 
tremble  between  hope  and  terror  for  its  fate. 

Whatever  that  may  prove  to  be,  let  us  be- 
lieve in  the  believable,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  decent  and  dignified  in  our  natures. 

"  It  is  the  low  man  thinks  the  woman 
low."  It  is  the  ignoble  mind  which  calls  the  • 
noble  deed  ignoble.  It  would  be  easy  to  put 
back  the  disarmament  of  Christian  nations 
another  generation  or  another  century  by 
unworthy  skepticism  or  unchristian  indiffer- 
ence to  the  royal  deed  of  this  young  em- 
peror. I  would  rather  be  the  author  of  that 
manifesto  than  of  the  Iliad  or  Macbeth. 

We  are  told  that  the  Czar  was  moved  to 
this  step  by  the  book  of  M.  Blioch  on  war; 
a  volume  so  black  with  its  statistics  of  tor- 
ture, so  vivid  with  the  colors  of  horror,  and 
so  coherent  with  peace  theories,  that  Nicho- 
las, being  appealed  to  by  the  startled  and 
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puzzled  censor  to  know  what  he  should  do 
with  the  phenomenon,  studied  It  himself, 
reading  from  beginning  to  end.  The  result 
was  the  Peace  Manifesto.  But  we  are  told 
another,  prettier  tale  to  which— since  we 
may  easily  accept  them  both— let  us  give  the 
crown  of  faith. 

A  while  ago  the  Princess  of  Wales  was 
summoned  out  of  England  on  a  mysterious 
errand.  Her  relatives  needed  her;  there 
there  was  illness  and  trouble;  and  though 
her  royal  husband  had  broken  his  knee-pan, 
Alexandra  left  the  country  on  a  flying  trip. 
For  who  is  the  Czar  of  Russia  but  the 
nephew  of  the  "  Dane  with  the  beautiful 
eyes  ?  "  Now  it  is  averred— and  why  spoil 
the  poem  by  doubting  it  unless  we  must?— 
that  her  Majesty,  Victoria  herself,  dis- 
patched the  Princess  to  Nicholas  on  a  pri- 
vate and  personal  mission,  whose  womanly 
diplomacy  has  outwitted  the  kingdoms. 
What  she  might  not  do  as  a  monarch  she 
has  done  as  a  mother— not  to  add  as  a  moth- 
er-in-law, which  is  saying  rather  more.  "  I 
will  never  set  my  hand  to  sign  another  dec- 
laration of  war,"  the  Queen  is  believed  to 
have  said. 

If  this  be  true,  and,  after  all,  "  a  woman 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it,"  again,  as  before, 
and  forever,  "  God  bless  her  !  "  Good,  great, 
royal,  Victoria  has  proved  herself  so  long 
and  so  often,  that  the  hearts  of  all  peoples 
would  gladly  place  this  new  jewel  in  her 
diadem. 

But  now  and  always  this  is  true.  Though 
a  woman  be  so  "  ever  womanly  "  that  she 
can  move  a  man  to  effect  a  grand  thing,  he 
is  twice  a  man  who  is  great  enough  to  let 
her  do  it;  to  respect  her  spiritual  vision,  and, 
throwing  the  stream  of  his  own  best  nature 
strongly  in  the  deepest  channel,  achieve  the 
deed  she  cannot. 

Although  the  challenge  of  the  young  Czar 
has  been  received  in  certain  directions  with 
a  timidity  that  is  stupefying  to  witness, 
in  others  it  has  met  with  a  response  worthy 
of  the  subject.    Already  the  deeps  are  Stir- 


ring beneath  the  waves.  Private  impulses 
to  reply  to  this  high  summons  are  shaming 
public  caution.  Sonio  of  these  are  taking 
forms  so  courageous  and  so  ideal  that,  even  if 
their  methods  are  not  practicable,  their  very 
existence  is  an  inspiration.  In  Boston,  for 
instance,  a  plan  is  already  on  foot  to  offer 
enormous  prizes  for  the  most  valuable  essay 
on  the  subject  of  Peace  by  Disarmament. 
If  such  a  movement  were  inaugurated  in 
every  nation  of  the  world  simultaneously, 
interest  in  the  question  of  the  annihilation 
of  war  would  become  as  much  intenser  than 
that  aroused  by  the  destruction  of  Cervera's 
fleet  as  righteousness  is  greater  than  evil 
and  hope  stronger  than  misery.  The  con- 
ference of  Powers  desired  by  Nicholas  to 
discuss  disarmament  is  to  take  place,  it  is 
now  said,  in  Brussels,  and  in  March.  The 
time  is  short.  The  opportunity  is  one  of  a 
lifetime,  one  of  an  age,  one  of  all  ages. 
What  will  the  Christian  Church  do  to  meet 
this'  splendid  demand  upon  its  principles 
and  its  resources? 

What  is  the  Christian  press  doing  to  ac- 
knowledge this  great  claim  upon  its  con- 
science and  its  power?  It  ought  to  ring 
from  sect  to  sect  and  thrill  from  column  to 
column  with  the  magnificent  chance  which 
fate  has  put  into  its  hands. 

Shall  brute  slaughter  be  expelled  by  the 
law  of  love,  and  no  thanks  to  the  religious 
classes  or  the  religious  journals?  Shall 
Russia  be  missionary  to  American  citizens? 
Shall  the  despot  shame  the  Republic?  How 
shall  the  general  conscience  be  trained  to 
this  unprecedented  responsibility?  Who 
will  go  to  Brussels?  How  shall  we  be  rep- 
resented at  the  Peace  Conference?  What 
are  we  doing  about  it?  Christian  men  and 
women  !  Ours  is  the  blame,  we  are  the  Pa- 
gans, if  we  allow  this  hour  to  pass  us  by 
unimproved.  To  demand  from  it  peace  upon 
earth  is  the  first  of  our  rights  as  citizens, 
and  the  first  of  our  duties  as  believers  in 
Jesus  the  Christ. 

Nrwton  Center.  Mass. 


SENTIMENT.— THE    SHIP    OF    STATE. 

BY    OLIVER    WENDELL    HOLMES. 
From  The  Independent  of  July  12TH,  1877. 

The  Ship  of  State !  above  her,  skies  are  blue, 

But  still  she  rocks  a  little,  it  is  true, 

And  there  are  passengers  whose  faces  white 

Show  they  don't  feel  as  happy  as  they  might ; 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  her  crew  are  quite  content, 

Since  its  wild  fury  the  typhoon  has  spent, 

And  willing,  if  her  pilot  thinks  it  best, 

To  head  a  little  nearer  south  by  west. 

And    this    they    feel ;  the    ship    came    too    near 

wreck 
In  the  long  quarrel  for  the  quarter-deck, 
Now,  when  she  glides  serenely  on  her  way — 
The  shadows  past  where  dread  explosives  lay — 
The  stiff  obstructive's  churlish  game  to  try  ; 
Let  sleeping  dogs  and  still  torpedos  lie ! 
And  so  I  give  you  all  "  The  Ship  of  State !  " 
Freedom's  last  venture  is  her  priceless  freight ; 
God  speed  her,  keep  her,   bless  her,  while  she 

steers 
Amid  the  breakers  of  the  unsounded  years ; 
Lead  her  through  danger's  paths  with  even  keel, 
And  guide  the  honest  hand  that  holds  her  wheel ! 


-THE   STING   OF   THE    'WASP.'" 

A    YARN     FOR  THE    MARINES. 

BY    PARK  BENJAMIN. 

The  end  of  the  Spanish- American  war  ant  Johnston  Blakely  commanding,  left 
found  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Her  crew  of  one  hun- 
more  closely  drawn  together  in  bonds  of  dred  and  seventy- three  men  was  noteworthy 
friendship  and  good-will  than  ever  before,  for  its  youth;  its  average  age  being  barely 
Nevertheless,  within  little  over  a  year,  as  we  twenty-three  years.  The  youngest  member 
now  know,  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  was  Midshipman  Blakely,  the  captain's  son; 
became  critically  strained.  How  this  singu-  and  his  years,  just  thirteen,  equaled  those  of 
lar  and  most  unlooked-for  result  came  to  Midshipman  Farragut,  of  the  "Essex." 
pass  is  hereafter  recounted.  It  was  for  the  Now,  briefly,  this  is  about  all  the  record  of 
first  time  told  by  Able  Seaman  Eliphalet  the  "Wasp's"  voyage:  In  June  she  sank  the 
Coffin,  who  hailed  from  Nantucket,  to  a  se-  British  man-of-war  "  Reindeer  "  in  just 
lect  company  of  marines  gathered  on  top  of  nineteen  minutes;  in  August  she  captured 
the  forward  turret  of  the  U.  S.  S.  "Texas"  the  "  Lettice  "  and  "Bon  Accord; ;'  in  Sep- 
one  evening  in  the  summer  of  1901,  just  tember  she  cut  out  and  burned  the  brig 
after  hammocks  had  been  piped  down.  ••Mary,"  under  the  very  nose  of  the  "  Ar- 
mada,"  74,  and  then  she  sunk  the  "  Ayon." 

On  May  1st,  1814,  the  United  States  sloop-  Of  this  last  exploit  the  news  was  brought 

of- war  "  Wasp,"  18  guns,  Master-Command-  uome    b?    an    American    vessel    which    the 
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"  Wasp,"  had  spoken  off  the  Western  Is- 
lands—and that  was  the  end.  The  "  Wasp  " 
and  all  on  board  of  her  vanished;  vanished 
unaccountably,  for  no  rumor  in  the  guise  of 
explanation  of  her  disappearance  has  ever 
been  accepted  as  true. 
Here  begins  the  yarn: 

THIS,  FROM  THE  LOG  BOOK  OF  THE  U.  S.  S. 
"  WASP." 

On  the  day  before  he  set  sail  from  Ports- 
mouth Captain  Blakely  learned  that  the 
United  States  Government  contemplated  a 
naval  attack  upon  the  English  coast,  and 
that  the  "  Wasp  "  was  to  join  an  invading 
squadron,  which  was  to  be  led  by  Captain 
Stephen  Decatur.  A  meeting  place  for  the 
vessels  was  designated  near  the  Azores,  and 
a  time  fixed  for  the  "  Wasp  "  to  be  there. 
Thither  she  was  going  when  she  met  the 
American  merchantman  with  which  she 
communicated.  A  few  hours  later  she  en- 
countered a  British  frigate,  which  she  en- 
gaged in  a  running  fight,  until  Blakely,  find- 
ing himself  overmatched,  managed  to  escape 
under  cover  of  the  night. 

But  he  was  now  far  from  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  Fearing  that  Decatur's  squad- 
ron might  meet  and  proceed  to  England 
without  him,  he  crowded  on  every  stitch  of 
sail  to  return,  and,  heedless  of  ominous 
shifts  In  the  wind,  carried  it  too  long.  A  cy- 
clone burst  upon  him,  the  ship  was  thrown 
upon  her  beam  ends,  and  to  save  her  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  away  her  topmasts. 

Nevertheless,  by  the  aid  of  a  scrap  of  can- 
vas set  on  her  fore  yard,  she  managed  to 
limp  along  until  toward  midnight,  when  the 
storm  and  sea  had  abated;  and  then  she 
stopped. 

The  rag  of  canvas  was  still  taut  with  the 
breeze.  The  sounding  lead  showed  no  bot- 
tom at  five  hundred  fathoms.  Yet  the  mur- 
mur  of  the  water  rippling  past  the  ship  had 
ceased,  while  out  of  the  black  night  there 
came  the  strong,  salt,  bitter  odor  that  is  not 
of  the  free  blue  sea  but  of  the  masses  of 
dank  weed,  which  the  breakers  hurl  upon 
the  reefs  and  beaches  and  leave  there  to  rot. 
When  the  east  began  to  lighten  the  sky 
still  appeared  overcast.  The  ocean  was  not 
disturbed  save  by  catspaw  ripples  here  and 
there. 
But  it  seemed  covered  with  innumerable 


islands  like  meadows,  some  not  extending 
over  more  than  a  few  square  yards,  others 
stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
They  were  brown  meadows,  and  yellow 
meadows,  and  green  meadows,  which  looked 
like  solid  land  at  a  distance,  but  like  marsh 
near  by;  and  they  were  all  afloat,  for  they 
moved  up  and  down  with  the  grourfd  swell. 
And  among  them  were  floating  spars  with 
tangles  of  rigging,  countless  barrels  and 
bales  and  boxes,  and,  in  fact,  every  known 
sort  of  flotsam;  and  looming  up  over  all  was 
an  ancient  hulk  with  her  masts  still  stand- 
ing, and  her  yards  crossed,  with  long  rags, 
like  gray  beards,  dangling  from  them. 

In  the  very  middle  of  one  of  these  floating 
meadows  the  "  Wasp  "  had  pushed  her  way 
until  the  resistance  of  it  had  become  too 
great  for  her  enfeebled  powers.  And  the 
weed  swarmed  about  her  as  if  alive,  and 
piled  up  before  her  bow  and  choked  her  rud- 
der, and  a  mass  like  a  knot  of  sea  snakes 
hung  from  her  dolphin-striker.  The  crew 
gazed  at  the  tangle  in  amazement,  and  saw 
fish  darting  in  and  out  of  it  and  great  brown 
crabs  crawling  over  the  top  and  perpetually 
snarling  themselves  in  it. 

In  this  strange  place,  where  the  Atlantic 
gathers  and  holds  all  its  floating  rubbish, 
the  "  Wasp  "  had  stopped— a  prisoner  in  the 
weeds  of  the  Sargasso  Sea. 

Blakely  saw  no  peril  in  the  situation.  He 
believed  he  had  only  to  refit  his'  ship  from 
the  floating  spars  and  from  the  rigging  in 
the  derelict  hulks,  to  sail  easily  out  of  the 
trap.  So  the  men  of  the  "  Wasp  "  set  brave- 
ly to  work.  But  months  and  months  went 
by,  for  it  was  slow  labor  getting  the  mate- 
rial through  the  tangle.  And  then,  when 
she  was  ready  once  more  to  spread  her 
wings,  a  great  gale  came  and  packed  the 
weed  even  more  closely  than  ever  about  her. 
So  she  remained.  Year  followed  year,  but 
no  release.  The  men  lived  on  as  sailors  live 
in  port  on  a  war  ship  at  anchor.  The  flag 
rose  to  the  peak  in  the  morning  and  came 
down  with  the  sun.  The  Captain's  pennant 
flew  from  the  main  truck,  and  on  Sundays 
the  jack  fluttered  from  the  bowsprit.  When 
the  day  in  July  came  around,  to  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  aloft  the  guns  which  had  sunk 
the  "  Reindeer  "  and  the  "  Avon  "  thundered 
a  joyful  salute;  and  once  as  a  silent  figure 
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swiftly  sped  down  to  find  its  eternal  resting- 
place  in  the  sea  abysses  far  under  the  tangle, 
the  deep  voices  of  his  cannon  mourned  for 
him  and  boomed  forth  his  requiem. 

Then  the  son  took  the  father's  place  in 
command  by  common  consent,  and  the  years 
went  on  again. 

Meanwhile,  these  men  being  Yankees  in- 
vented ways  and  means  of  living.  When 
the  fresh  water  gave  out  they  built  stills  and 
condensed  it  from  the  steam  of  sea  water. 
Of  fuel  the  floating  wreckage  gave  them  an 
abundance.  They  became  skilled  in  trap- 
ping birds  and  fish  and  the  supply  of  both 
was  endless.  They  discovered  more  derelict 
hulks,  some  of  which  yielded  clothing.  The 
Atlantic,  although  it  kept  them  close  prison- 
ers, met  their  wants  with  lavish  prodigality 
—even  to  supplies  of  fresh  gunpowder. 

In  May,  1899,  forty-two  men  responded  to 
general  muster.  The  youngest  was  the  Cap- 
tain, aged  ninety-eight.  To  all  appearances 
they  were  hearty  fellows;  but  they  had 
pretty  much  ceased  to  take  note  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  recent  incidents  were  almost 
immediately  forgotten.  They  remembered, 
however,  the  old  fights  with  the  British,  and 
referred  to  them  as  if  they  had  just  hap- 
pened, they  nursed  their  long  since  healed 
wounds  as  if  still  suffering,  and  when  they 
speculated  on  escaping  from  their  prison 
they  spoke  of  meeting  other  British  foes  and 
of  how  they  would  sweep  them  from  the  sea. 

One  evening  a  boat's  crew  came  back  to 
the  ship  with  the  news  that  a  piece  of  their 
meadow  had  broken  off  and  that  beyond 
was  clear  blue  water.  A  gale  was  rising. 
Blakely,  the  son,  made  sail.  About  midnight 
he  saw  the  stars  swing  past  the  foremast. 

Then  the  old  craft  gave  a  mighty  lurch, 
and  tossing  back  a  great  sea  which  came 
tumbling  upon  her  forecastle  laid  over  till 
her  guns  dipped,  and  leaped  ahead.  And 
with  that  came  back  the  music  of  the  pass- 
ing waters  silent  for  all  these  years.  It  sang 
under  her  bows  and  laughed  and  gurgled 
along  the  sides  and  shouted  under  the  stern; 
one  bubbling  paean  of  welcome  and  delight. 

Then  the  black  meadows  vanished  in  the 
wake,  and  in  their  place  came  the  bright 
phosphorescent  sea,  jumping  and  glistening 
and  sparkling. 


And  so,  free  as  the  birds  which  circled 
around  her,  the  ship  sped  on. 

THIS,   MAINLY  FROM  THE  OFFICERS  OF   II.   M.   S. 
"  ROYAL  PATRICK." 

To  say  that  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Michael 
Leonards  Hawke,  K.C.B.,  etc.,  command- 
ing Her  Britannic  Majesty's  North  Ameri- 
can Squadron,  was  out  of  temper  hardly  ex- 
presses the  fact. 

"  The  stupidity,  sir,  the  dense,  dumb,  mul- 
ish asininity,  sir,  of  the  Halifax  uaval  author- 
ities, sir,  is— is— is— " 

"  And  while  the  Admiral's  visage  is  regain- 
ing its  normal  scarlet  and  losing  its  abnor- 
mal deep  crimson  hue,  you  can  well  imag- 
ine that  the  language  actually  has  no  ad- 
jective which  can  possibly  do  justice  to  his 
sentiments. 

The  trouble  was  about  the  flagship,  the 
"Royal  Patrick  "—17,000  tons,  18-inch 
armor,  12-inch  guns— the  last  new  battle 
ship  launched  by  England  and  the 
most  formidable  of  all  her  fleet,  if 
not  in  the  world.  The  "  Royal  Pat- 
rick "  in  coming  from  St.  Lucia  had  run  into 
an  ugly  northeaster  and  her  new  fittings  had 
fared  badly.  One  of  her  big  guns  had  got 
adrift  and  smashed  up  its  own  mount  and 
that  of  its  mate.  Structural'  weakness  had 
developed  in  a  part  of  her  frame,  and  the 
consequent  yielding  had  put  the  port  shaft 
out  of  line  and  left  her  dependent  on  her 
starboard  engine.  Her  after  turret  had 
jammed  and  the  shell  and  ammunition  hoists 
for  her  other  big  guns  refused  to  work.  In 
that  state  she  had  arrived  at  Halifax  early 
in  March,  1899,  and  it  was  now  May  and  the 
repairs  were  about  as  far  from  complete  as 
in  the  beginning. 

Meanwhile  Admiral  Hawke's  time  on  the 
station  was  up  and  he  wanted  to  go  back 
to  England  and  stand  for  Parliament  at  the 
coming  general  election.  In  addition  to  this, 
His  Serene  Highness  Prince  Ludwig  of 
Hesse-Schweinkopf  (a  remote  connection  of 
royalty  traveling  incognito  in  the  States 
and  just  returned  from  hunting  large  game 
in  the  Rockies),  attended  by  his  equerries, 
the  Earl  of  Whitechapel  and  Sir  Colney 
Hatch,  had  also  signified  his  gracious  in- 
tention   of    returning    to    England    in    the 
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"Royal  l'.i trick  "—and  of  course  that  was  a 
command  which  could  not  be  evaded. 

"  And  yet,"  once  more  to  quote  the  irate 
Admiral,  "it  took  those  Halifax  imbeciles 
two  months  to  find  out,  sir,  that  they  would 
have  to  send  homo  'for  every  forging  and 
every  casting  that  was  injured.  And  when 
they  did  it— when  they  did  it— they  blun- 
dered so  idiotically  that  the  Admiralty 
shipped  the  whole  thing  to  Bermuda,  sir  !— 
to   Bermuda  !  " 

When  Prince  Lndwig  arrived  in  Halifax 
matters  were  at  a  deadlock,  and  perhaps 
might  have  stayed  so  indefinitely  had  not  he 
solved  the  problem  by  announcing  that  he 
would  willingly  proceed  in  the  "  Royal  Pat- 
rick "  to  Bermuda,  and,  indeed,  remain  there 
pending  the  making  of  the  repairs.  This 
suited  the  Admiral  and  the  Halifax  authori- 
ties, who  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him, 
still  better;  and  so  it  happened  that  the 
"  Royal  Patrick,"  on  the  10th  of  June,  1899, 
found  herself  on  St.  George's  Bank  headed 
southward. 

The  fog  had  been  thick  through  the  night 
and  the  air  cold.  The  sea  was  rather  high, 
although  the  wind  was  light  and  the  ship 
was  running  into  it  under  her  one  available 
engine  at  a  speed  of  barely  nine  knots.  She 
was  not  making  good  weather,  probably  be- 
cause she  was  too  light  in  the  water.  Her 
stores  had  not  been  replenished,  and  the  coal 
in  her  bunkers  was  very  low.    Her  torpedo 


anxiety  I  feel,  sir,  is  on  account  of  the  delay 
in  getting  yonr  Highness  home.  At.  least, 
there  is  no  clanger  in  this  pari  of  tin-  world, 
where  our  disputes  wit.li  Jonathan  will  !><■ 
settled  hereafter,  we  hope,  not  with  battle 
ships  but  by  a  few  diplomats  in  :i  Swiss 
hotel.— Well,  what  is  it,  young  gentleman?" 
The  midshipman  addressed  had  been  wait- 
ing respectfully,  cap  in  hand. 

"  The  Captain's  compliments,  sir,  and  the 
fog  has  lifted,  and  there's  a  school  of  whales 
ahead,  sir,  and  a  sail  on  the  port  bow." 

"Vey-less?"  ejaculated  Prince  Ludwig; 
"  how  interestink  !  Ve  vill  upstairs  go,  Herr 
Admiral,  und  vatch  dem." 

"  Most  certainly,  sir,"  rejoined  the  Admiral 
with  great  deference;  and  the  party  proceed- 
ed in  single  file,  the  Prince  leading,  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  midshipman,  who  was 
homeward  bound  because  he  had  just  be- 
come a  Marquis,  and  then  the  Admiral  bring- 
ing up  the  rear,  to  the  bridge,  where  the- 
officer  of  the  watch  and  the  commander  of 
the  "  Royal  Patrick,"  Captain  the  Hon.  Lan- 
celot  Arthur   Cholmondeley-Smith-Cholmon- 
deley,  C.B.,   were   attentively   scanning   the 
distant  sail  through  their  glasses.  The  course 
which  the   "  Royal   Patrick "   wTas   steering 
would  bring  her  directly  into  the  school  of 
whales. 

"What  do  you  make  her  out,  Captain?" 
asked  the  Admiral. 
The  Captain,  by  the  way,  was  a  tall  indi- 


tubes  had   been   taken  out  and   her   arma-  vidual  possessing  great  calmness  and  solem- 

ment  was  in  a  disorganized  condition,  her  nity  of  demeanor,  mingled  with  an  expres- 

large  guns  being  practically  useless.      The  sion,  when  the  Admiral  addressed  him,  of 

whole   of  her  secondary  battery   (one  one-  superhuman  meekness.    In  fact,   he  was  a 

pounder  quick  fire  gun  excepted)  had  been  typical  flagship  captain,  to  whom,  being  al- 

removed  in  Halifax  in  order  to  fit  out  an-  ways  bullied  by  an  Admiral,  extreme  humil- 

other  ship  which  was  to  remain  on  the  sta-  ity  is  an  indispensable  requisite, 

tion,   and   to   give   place   to   heavier   pieces  When  the  Admiral  spoke  to  him  he  bowed, 

which  were  to  be  installed  when  she  should  coughed,  and  hesitatingly  suggested: 

reach  England.  "  Might— ah  !— might    she    not  be  a  New 

So,  also,  she  was  very  short-handed,  the  Bedford  whaler,  sir?  " 


majority  of  her  men  having  long  times  to 
serve  having  been  drafted  to  other  vessels, 
leaving  her  with  barely  a  third  of  her  full 
crew. 
Prince    Ludwig   commented   jocularly   on 


"  Ah,  after  those  fish,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
Admiral.  "  Now,  that's  an  unusual  sight, 
sir."  addressing  the  Prince;  "  a  very  unusual 
sight,  although  not  uncommon  when  I  wTas 
the  age  of  that  youngster  there.    But  nowa- 


this  state  of  affairs  at  the  breakfast  table,  days  the  whaling  vessel  is  seldom  seen  in 

and  asked  Admiral  Hawke  whether  he  felt  this  part  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  whales, 

any  anxiety  in  the  circumstances.  even    finbacks    such    as   those    yonder,    are 

"Humph!"  snorted  the  Admiral;  "the  only  scarcer  every  year." 
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"  She  is  about  to  heave-to,  sir— yes,  there 
goes  her  niaintops'l  to  the  mast,"  said  the 
Captain,  still  watching. 

"  I  am  charmed  that  your  Highness  should 
have  had  this  opportunity,"  continued  the 
Admiral.  "  The  whaler  is  about  to  attack 
the  whales,  and  you  will  shortly  see  her 
lower  her  boats." 

"So?  Und  how  does  he  catch  dem— mit 
lines  or  mit  nets,  or  vat? "  demanded  the 
Prince. 

"  With  harpoons,  sir.  Plunges  them  into 
the  fish." 

"  Ach  !  So  !  Only  fancy  !  But— ah— Ad- 
miral, could  not  ve  shoot  dem  now?  " 

11  Well— that  is— quite  so— yes,  sir,  undoubt- 
edly, sir." 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,"  interrupted  the  Captain, 
11  but  we  shall  be  into  those  fish  pretty  soon. 
It  would  be  a  pity  to  scare  off  that  fellow's 
game.  They'll  leave  as  soon  as  they  hear 
our  screw." 

"  Yes,  yes,  by  all  means,"  replied  the  Ad- 
miral quickly;  "  change  her  course.  Head 
her  off  to  the  eastward,  so  that  we  can  lie 
abeam  the  whaler.  Signal  below  for  half 
speed." 

The  bow  of  the  great  battle  ship  slowly 
swung  to  the  east  and  the  speed  slackened. 
Thus  she  came  into  the  trough  of  the  sea 
and  began  to  roll  deeply. 

"  The  sail  has  hoisted  American  colors, 
sir,"  reported  the  officer  of  the  watch  to  the 
Captain. 

44  So  she  has,"  said  the  Admiral.  "  Just  a 
little  sea  compliment— quite  curteous,  too, 
at  the  moment,  seeing  that  she  must  be  busy 
enough  in  preparing  for  her  catch— quite 
curteous— ah— Captain,  just  have  our  ensign 
hoisted,  will  you?  " 

From  the  peak  of  the  whaler  a  large  Amer- 
ican flag  was  flying— an  unusually  large  flag 
for  a  merchant  vessel  to  carry— and  rather  a 
weather-worn  one,  too,  in  which  the  red  and 
white  stripes  were  approaching  the  same 
dull  hue.  An  instant  later  the  naval  banner 
of  England— the  white  field  with  the  red 
cross  of  St.  George— rose  on  the  staff  at  the 
stern  of  the  "  Royal  Patrick." 

The  Admiral  watched  the  stranger  intently 
and  finally  lowered  his  glass  with*  a  puzzled 
look. 

"Queer,"  he  said  to  himself;  "single  top- 


sail yards,  no  whips  on  the  braces,  and  that 
Long  pennanl  at  the  main,  and—" 

"  Herr  Admiral,"  said  the  Prince,  who  had 
been    talking   somewhat    excitedly    with    his 
suite,   " I— ah    I   should  like  Borne  ogsperl 
mi nt   to  dry.     I  have  Defer  a  vale  ^eshooted 
already,  mid  I  vould  like  now  so  to  do." 

"  Why,  yes— but  I  don't  see,  sir,  how  you 
are  to  do  it.  Even  an  elephant  gun  would 
make  little  impression  on  these  fish." 

"  Ja  wohl— so!— quite  so— aber  Ich  will  vun 
of  your  schmall  ship  guns  at  der  beast  fire; 
dieses  hier  for  ogsemple." 

The  Prince  pointed  to  the  one-pounder 
quick  fire  gun  which  was  near  at  hand. 

The  Admiral  looked  at  the  Captain  some- 
what doubtfully.  The  Captain  simply  said, 
however,  in  a  low  voice: 

,§  We  can  let  him  do  it,  sir.  He's  not  likely 
to  hit  anything,   and  if  he  does  he'll  only 

help  that  fellow  over  there." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  rejoined  the  Admiral,  glad  to 
find  this  unlooked-for  support;  and  then  once 
more  turning  to  the  Prince,  with  a  bow  he 
said  in  his  most  courtly  manner: 

"  The  gun  is  at  your  Highness's  disposal. 
I  deem  it  a  pity  that  our  Yankee  friend  can- 
not know  to  whom  he  will  be  indebted  for 
the  gracious  good  fortune  which  will,  I  am 
sure,  provide  hirn  with  a  welcome  addition 
to  his  catch." 

The  Prince  did  not  wait  to  hear  further 
encomiums  upon  his  graciousness,  but,  as 
soon  as  the  gun  was  loaded,  placed  his  body 
to  the  shoulder  rest  and  swung  the  piece  into 
train.  At  that  moment  the  whales  were 
about  abeam  of  the  battle  ship  and  the 
whaler  further  distant  and  abaft  the  beam, 
so  that  the  path  of  the  shot  would  be  across 
the  American's  bows. 

The  proceeding  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  watch  on  deck,  and  the  men  gathered 
near  the  rail  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  shot. 
Besides,  the  spectacle  presented  by  his  High- 
ness was  not  altogether  uninteresting. 

For  some  occult  reason  he  had  attired  him- 
self in  Highland  costume,  philibeg,  tartan 
and  all,  and  his  kilt  being  extremely  short 
was  flapping  gayly  in  the  breeze  and  reveal- 
ing an  extent  of  very  thin  nude  legs,  quite 
blue  with  the  cold,  which  trembled  so  that 
he  could  hardly  keep  himself  steady.  The 
rolling  of  the  ship  also  bothered  him  in  get- 
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ting  aim,  and  if  this  were  not  enough  the  un- 
conscious whales  refused  the  role  of  targets, 
and  spouted  and  dove  and  splashed  around 
after  their  own  fashion,  as  if  the  honor  of 
being  shot  at  by  a  relative  of  royalty  was  to 
them  one  of  the  most  everyday  character. 
But  it  was  an  inspiring  sight  none  the  less, 
this  German  princeling  attired  in  Scotch  rai- 
ment about  to  shoot  American  whales  from 
a  British  man-of-war.  In  due  time  the 
marksman  got  the  glimpse  he  wanted.  The 
ship  was  rising  on  her  roll  when  he  fired. 

The  shot  flew  high,  struck  the  water  and 
bounded  again  and  again,  throwing  up 
miniature  geysers  of  foam. 

And  then  ! 

Not  a  wounded  whale  crimsoning  and  lash- 
ing the  ocean  in  his  death  flurry,  but  a  cloud 
of  smoke  and  fire  leaping  from  the  broad- 
side of  the  distant  vessel;  a  thundering  roar 
of  heavy  guns  followed  by  the  crash  of  splin- 
tering wood,  and  of  shot  striking  the  steel 
plates  of  the  battle  ship,  and  of  grape  beat- 
ing a  devil's  tattoo  on  her  sides. 

"  Great  heavens  !  what  is  it?  "  shouted  the 
Admiral. 

The  smoke  blew  over  to  the  bridge  of  the 
"  Royal  Patrick,"  obscuring  everything  mo- 
mentarily. Then  as  it  drifted  away  the 
astonished  eyes  of  the  British  seamen  beheld 
every  masthead  of  the  supposed  whaler  blaz- 
ing with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  they 
heard  the  shrill  cheering  of  her  crew,  and 
sharp  words  of  command  and  the  keen 
whistle  of  the  bosn's  pipes. 

This  was  no  peaceful  whaler,  but  a  war 
ship  of  the  United  States,  with  her  colors 
aloft,  sweeping  magnificently  into  action. 

The  "  Wasp  "  was  ready  to  sting  ! 

The  panic  on  the  "  Royal  Patrick  "  was  in- 
describable. The  bugles  sounded  to  quar- 
ters—but of  what  avail,  for  there  were  no 
guns  to  fire  save  the  little  one-pounder. 

"  Ram  her,  sir  !— ram  her  !  "  screamed  the 
Admiral. 

The  great  prow  of  the  battle  ship  swung 
toward  the  "  Wasp; "  but  a  huge  sea  just 
then  sent  the  monster  rolling  deeply  broad- 
side to  her  enemy,  and  the  "  Wasp  "  seized 
the  opportunity  to  deliver  her  fire  again. 
This  time  a  shot  struck  a  smokestack,  pene- 
trated it,  glanced  angularly  downward  and 
wrecked  the  boiler  connections.      Blinding 


smoke  and  gas  from  the  furnaces  poured 
into  the  'tweeTvdeck  spaces,  driving  the  men 
out  of  the  engine  room  and  stoke  hole,  and 
rendering  the  engines  unmanageable.  The 
safety  valves  had  to  be  opened  to  avoid  ex- 
plosion of  the  boilers,  and  the  life  of  the 
"  Royal  Patrick  "  went  out  in  vast  clouds  of 
steam.  Before  she  could  reach  the  "  Wasp  " 
she  lay  helpless,  pitching  and  plunging  wild- 
ly in  the  heavy  sea. 

"Is  there  nothing  to  be  done?"  half 
moaned  the  Admiral.  His  face  was  terrible 
to  look  upon. 

The  Captain  gazed  back  at  him  in  white 
despair.  A  grim  look  of  determination  came 
over  the  visage  of  the  veteran. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  this  means,"  he  said 
solemnly,  "  but  if  it  comes  to  surrendering 
this  ship,  we  die  first.  We  will  open  the  sea 
valves,  sir,  and  go  down  at  our  posts." 

Then  suddenly  he  shouted:  "  Stop  him  ! 
stop  him!    stop  him  !  !  " 

His  voice  rose  to  a  yell— and  well  it  might. 
A  figure  attired  in  Highland  costume  had 
clambered  up  on  the  stern  rail  and  was  be- 
ginning to  lower  the  great  white  and  red 
ensign. 

"  Stop  him  !  "  again  shouted  the  Admiral, 
fairly  frantic  with  rage  and  excitement. 
"  He's  a  Hessian  !  He's  not  an  Englishman  ! 
It's  not  Ms  flag  !  It's  our  flag  !  Our  flag  ! 
Stop,  you  coward,  stop—" 

And  the  old  man  swayed  helplessly  a  mo- 
ment and  fell  headlong,  insensible,  on  the 
bridge. 

Then  Ludwig,  Prince  of  Hesse-Schwein- 
kopf,  calmly  released  the  halliards  and  the 
proud  banner  of  Great  Britain  trailed  for  a 
moment  in  the  sea,  and  was  gone. 

Again  the  shrill  cheering  from  the  "Wasp" 
came  over  the  water  in  redoubled  volume. 
She  went  about  slowly  and,  ceasing  her  fire, 
stood  gracefully  rising  and  falling  to  the 
head  sea. 

"  I  rebresent  her  Machesty  der  Qveen," 
said  Ludwig  stolidly  to  the  Captain,  who  had 
made  his  way  aft,  with  a  burning-eyed,  sav- 
age crew  pressing  hard  upon  him.  "  I  haf 
dot  flag  took  down  to  safe  our  lives." 

"  A-a-h  ! "  yelled  the  crew,  and  if  Ludwig 
could  have  understood  half  the  epithets 
launched  at  him,  he  might  well  have  recoiled 
from  his  undertaking. 
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But  Captain  Cholinondeley  was  a  prudent 
man,  and  a  far-seeing  one,  not  overburdened 
with  sentiment,  yet  a  little  shrewd  withal. 

He  had  not  surrendered  his  ship.  If  the 
royal  relative  saw  fit  to  do  so,  the  royal  rela- 
tive might  shoulder  the  blame.  Besides,  and 
in  any  event,  the  responsibility  would  not 
fall  upon  him,  but  upon  his  official  superior 
present  on  board;  and  he  knew  that  the  high- 
tempered  Admiral  would  insist  upon  ignor- 
ing his  incapacity  and  in  assuming  the  whole 
of  it. 

Things,  therefore,  were  not  so  bad.  If  he 
ordered  the  flag  rehoisted  the  American  ship 
might  inflict  serious  damage  on  him  before 
he  could  get  the  break  in  the  boiler  connec- 
tions repaired.  On  the  other  hand,  she  had 
obviously  now  no  intention  of  resuming  her 
attack,  and  if  the  men  were  set  at  once  to 
work  he  might  get  into  shape  again  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  and  then  by  the 
use  of  the  ram  retrieve  everything. 

He  managed  to  explain  this  to  the  men  in 
a  few  words — his  officers,  who  quickly  saw 
the  drift  of  his  endeavor,  loyally  helping  him 
—and  in  a  very  brief  time  the  engineers  and 
stokers  were  heroically  hauling  the  fires. 
The  ports  were  everywhere  opened  to  clear 
the  ship  of  smoke,  and  the  machinists  start- 
ed repairs  on  the  injured  flues.  Fortunately, 
the  "  Wasp's  "  projectiles  had  killed  no  one, 
a  few  flesh  wounds  from  splinters  being  the 
only  casualties.  Of  course,  her  shot  had 
glanced  harmlessly  from  the  heavy  armor. 
The  Admiral,  who  was  suffering  from  an 
apoplectic  seizure,  was  resting  in  his  cabin, 
still  insensible,  but  recovering. 

The  condition  of  affairs  on  board  the 
"  YVasp  "  was  peculiar.  The  old  men  were 
greatly  elated,  but  in  a  grave,  sedate  sort  of 
way,  tempered  perhaps  by  the  bewilderment 
with  which  they  had  regarded  the  "  Royal 
Patrick  "  from  the  time  that  she  first  ap- 
peared in  sight.  They  could  not  understand 
what  she  was.  The  captain,  after  long  scru- 
tiny through  his  glass,  decided  her  to  be  a 
derelict  and  that  the  great  columns  of  black 
smoke  rising  from  her  funnels  showed  her  to 
be  on  fire.  He.  changed  his  mind  after  see- 
ing the  whales,  and  concluded  that  she  was  a 
whaler  which  had  lost  some  of  her  masts 
and  which,  pending  the  making  of  new  ones, 


was  engaged  in  trying  out  blubber.  But  as 
neither  supposition  explained  how  she  man- 
aged to  move  through  the  water  without 
sails,  there  was  still  much  mystery. 

When  the  English  flag  was  hoisted,  how- 
ever, speculation  went  to  the  winds,  and  the 
11  Wasp's  "  crew  to  their  guns  as  one  man. 
It  was  enough  for  them  that  the  strange 
craft  carried  the  enemy's  colors— for  they 
had  lost  conception  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
the  flag  they  saw  was  like  the  one  which 
the  "  Reindeer  "  and  the  "  Avon  "  had  flaunt- 
ed.   They  hove  to  and  grimly  waited. 

Then  came  the  flash  of  the  Prince's  gun 
and  the  shriek  of  the  shot  past  their  bows. 
It  meant  an  insult  and  a  challenge — and  the 
matches  leaped  to  the  vents  in  resentment 
of  the  one  and  acceptance  of  the  other. 

But  now  that  his  antagonist  had  yielded 
and  without  firing  a  second  shot,  Blakely 
was  in  great  perplexity.  The  sea  was  run- 
ning too  high  for  the  vanquished  ship  to  send 
a  boat  and  make  her  formal  surrender  on  his 
deck,  nor  could  he  for  the  same  reason  dis- 
patch a  prize  crew  to  board  her.  Nor  did  he 
have  any  way  of  signaling  to  her. 

There  was  obviously  nothing  to  do  but  to 
run  as  close  to  the  prize  as  possible  and 
order  her  to  stand  by  the  "  Wasp  "  until  the 
sea  should  moderate — a  maneuver  which,  so 
far  as  the  seamanship  of  it  was  concerned, 
was  executed  with  perfection.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, Blakely's  voice  lacked  the  carrying 
power  it  once  had,  and  as  the  English  vessel 
returned  no  reply  to  his  hail— in  fact,  she 
was  emitting  what  appeared  to  be  white 
smoke  which  roared  tremendously— he  re- 
mained in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  been 
understood  at  all.  So  he  stood  off  a  mile  or 
so  and  hove  to  again,  the  old  men  meanwhile 
clambering  up  the  shrouds  and  gazing  at  the 
frantic  rolling  of  their  incomprehensible  cap- 
ture with  absorbing  interest  and  fascination. 

As  the  evening  came  on,  the  wind  grew 
strong  from  the  eastward.  The  "  Wasp  " 
closed-reefed  her  topsails  and  tacked  to  and 
fro,  making,  however,  considerable  leeway; 
so  that  before  dark  the  "  Royal  Patrick  "  lay 
several  miles  to  windward  of  her.  That  ship 
was  in  grave  peril  of  being  rolled  over  by 
the  seas,  for  she  still  lay  in  the  trough.  The 
billows,  moreover,  were  crashing  against  her 
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sides  and  breaking  with  terrible  force,  and 
there  was  Imminent  danger  that  her  weak- 
ened frame  would  yield. 

By  midnight  Captain  Cholmondeley  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  she  must  be  freed  of 
some  of  her  deck  weight,  and  he  began  prep- 
arations to  throw  her  guns  overboard. 

The  horizon  was  misty.  Cholmondeley  had 
lost  sight  of  the  "  Wasp,"  and  was  peering 
to  the  westward  endeavoring  to  find  her. 

Suddenly,  as  out  of  the  sea,  shot  a  slender 
blinding  beam  of  light,  which  glinted  on  the 
"  Wasp's  "  sails  for  an  instant,  throwing  her 
out  in  brilliant  relief,  and  then  swung  over 
upon  the  "  Eoyal  Patrick  "  and  there  rested. 
A  moment  later  a  deep-toned  whistle  could 
be  heard  far  in  the  distance,  and  then  out  of 
the  mist  shone  also  the  red  and  green  side 
lights  and  white  mast-head  light  of  a  com- 
ing steamer. 

The  "  Royal  Patrick  "  fired  her  one  gun 
again  and  again  in  reply.  The  "  Lucania," 
rushing  onward  at  twenty-two  knots,  an- 
swered with  electric  signals  and  kept  her 
great  searchlight  full  upon  the  war  ship. 

"  I  am  in  danger,"  said  the  "  Royal  Pat- 
rick." 

"  I  will  stand  by  you,"  replied  the  "  Lu- 
cania." 

And  on  she  came,  whizzing  through  the 
seas  straight  into  the  teeth  of  the  wind. 

More  talk  with  the  lanterns.  The  patriot- 
ism of  the  "  Lucania  "  rises  superior  to  the 
prohibition  in  her  mail  contract  against  tak- 
ing ships  in  tow.  Then  a  blazing  buoy  drops 
from  her  stern  and  drifts  across  the  bow  of 
the  battle  ship,  and  some  one  manages  to 
get  the  line  which  it  carries.  They  take  the 
rope  to  a  windlass  and  heave  in,  and  find  at 
its  end  a  great  steel  wire  hawser,  which  they 
make  fast,  and  signal  again. 

And  then  there  is  a  mighty  pull,  and  the 
cable  tautens  and  hums,  and  the  huge  war 
ship  swings  to  it,  turning  her  beak  to  the 
eastward,  and  so  in  tow  of  the  ocean  racer 
she  moves  toward  England. 

Meanwhile  the  faint  glow  of  the  "Wasp's" 
lights  far  on  the  western  horizon  vanishes  in 
the  ocean  mist. 

THIS,   FROM  THE  NEWSPAPERS,   AMERICAN  AND 
ENGLISH. 

With  the  help  obtained  from  the  "  Lu- 
cania" as  soon  as  the  sea  bad  moderated,  the 


"Royal  Patrick"  completed  her  repairs 
sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  proceed  under 
her  own  steam.  His  Highness  of  Hesse- 
Schwelnkopf  and  suite  abandoned  the  war 
si  lip  at  the  earliest  possible  instant  for  the 
comfortable  quarters  of  the  Cunarder;  being 
rowed  over  to  her  with  great  ceremony  in 
the  Admiral's  barge  flying  the  Royal  Stand- 
ard in  the  bow.  The  Prince  left  the  battle 
ship  with  merely  a  cool  nod  to  Captain  Chol- 
mondeley, who  attended  him  to  the  side. 
The  Admiral,  who  had  at  once  announced 
himself  as  solely  answerable  for  the  surren- 
der, refused  to  leave  his  cabin. 

A  few  days  later  the  "  Royal  Patrick  "  an- 
chored in  Portsmouth  Harbor. 

P»efore  she  had  fairly  swung  to  her  moor- 
ings the  Admiral's  barge  left  her  with  Ad- 
miral Hawke  and  Captain  Cholmondeley  in 
full  uniform  in  the  stern.  Cholmondeley' s 
expression  was,  as  usual,  calm  and  collected. 
The   Admiral's   face,    on   the   contrary,    be- 

a 

trayed  strong  emotion. 

Both  officers  kept  silence.  When  the  barge 
came  to  the  landing  the  Admiral  stepped  out 
and  strode  nervously,  followed  by  Cholmon- 
deley, to  the  office  of  the  Port  Admiral. 

He  answered  that  official's  somewhat  sur- 
prised but  cordial  greeting  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand,  as  if  he  could  not  trust  himself 
for  the  moment  to  speak.  Then  he  unbuckled 
his  sword  and  laid  it  on  the  table  before  the 
Port  Admiral. 

"  I  have  come,  sir,"  he  said,  "  to  surrender 
my  sword  and  to  accept  arrest.  I  have— I 
have  disgraced  my  flag,  sir  !  I  have  dis- 
honored my  country,  sir  !  I  am  unfit  to 
serve  Her  Majesty  further,  sir  ! — I — " 

Something  in  the  eyes  of  his  old  friend, 
who  had  advanced  toward  him  with  out- 
stretched hands,  but  who  now  stood  looking 
at  him  in  utter  bewilderment,  unmanned 
him,  and  with  a  choking  "  God  help  me, 
George  ! "  he  threw  his  arms  around  the 
neck  of  the  white-haired  sailor,  whose  years 
of  honorable  service  exceeded  his  own,  and 
sobbed  like  a  child. 

A  moment  later  he  recovered  himself,  and 
drawing  himself  up  erect  he  said  simply: 

"  I  await  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  on  my 
flagship,  sir,"  and  with  that  walked  back  to 
his  barge. 

The  Port  Admiral  turned  to  Captain  Choi- 
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mondeley.      That    excellent    officer    quietly 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  folded  paper. 

"  I  am  aware,  sir,"  he  said  calmly,  "  that 
this  communication  has  not  received  the 
Admiral's  indorsement,  but  it  may  perhaps 
be  received  by  you  unofficially  as  affording 
some  imperfect  explanation  of  this  unfor- 
tunate occurrence,  which—" 

"Zounds!  sir!  what  d'ye  mean?  Hey?" 
exploded  his  now  exasperated  superior. 
"  What's  the  matter?    Let's  have  it  !  " 

Captain  Cholmondeley  assumed  a  look  of 
more  than  seraphic  meekness  and  told  the 
story  of  the  "  Wasp's  "  attack  with  all  the 
picturesqueness  of  a  Blue  Book.  Even  when 
he  came  to  the  lowering  of  the  "  Royal  Pat- 
rick's "  flag  his  placid  tones  never  faltered, 
although  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  nar- 
ration until  the  Admiral  had  anathematized 
his  Serene  Highness,  Prince  Ludwig  of 
Hesse-Schweinkopf,  with  a  wondrous  fecun- 
dity of  marine  epithet. 

From  the  Port  Admiral  the  news  sped 
over  the  wires  to  the  Admiralty,  to  Down- 
ing Street,  to  every  newspaper  in  the  King- 
dom, and  then  under  the  Atlantic  to  the 
United  States,  where  it  sent  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  breathless  haste  to  the  White 
House,  and  so  to  the  bulletin  boards  every- 
where and  to  the  people  who  flocked  around 
them. 

Then  all  Great  Britain  rose  in  mighty 
wrath:  and  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
realm  to  the  American  Republic  the  cable 
bore  the  swift  and  stern  demand  for  explan- 
ation. 

Two  years  earlier,  orders  would  have 
flashed  simultaneously  to  the  fleets  and  the 
arsenals  of  England  to  make  ready  for  war; 
but  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations 
had  virtually  pledged  their  faith  to  one  an- 
other for  peace. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  received 
the  tidings  in  amazement.  No  man  under- 
stood them.  Every  one  was  an  interrogation 
point  to  his  neighbor.  No  newspaper  even 
attempted  to  advance  a  rational  supposition. 
Even  the  bitterest  partisan  sheets  made  no 
effort  to  find  causes  or  reasons  in  the  de- 
vious windings  of  national  politics.  They 
simply  besieged  the  White  House  and  the 
Departments  in  Washington  for  some  solu- 
tion to  the  mystery  which  they  believed  the 


Government  could  give.  Not  getting  it, 
they  abused  the  President,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Admiral  Sampson,  Admiral  Schley, 
"  Fighting  Bob "  Evans,  and  Naval  Con- 
structor Ilobson,  individually  and  collect- 
ively, for  concealing  it. 

And  yet  it  was  all  just  as  unintelligible, 
just  as  bewildering,  to  the  President  himself 
and  to  his  Cabinet  as  to  the  people  who  de- 
manded an  explanation  of  it.  The  American 
Ambassador  had  forwarded  at  once  all  the 
information  obtainable  from  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  "  Royal  Patrick "  concerning 
their  mysterious  assailant.  But  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  positively  assured  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  colleagues  that  no  such  vessel 
as  was  described  existed  in  the  United 
States  Navy  or  appeared  in  our  naval  ar- 
chives for  the  last  half  century.  The  old 
Admirals  and  Commodores  on  the  retired 
list  emerged  from  their  retreats  to  add*  their 
testimony  to  this  assurance.  The  instruc- 
tions sent  to  our  Ambassador  were  so  posi- 
tive in  their  denials  that  the  British  For- 
eign Office  was  staggered. 

But  in  answer  came  the  impressive  dec- 
laration of  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Michael  Leon- 
ards Hawke — retired  on  half  pay — corrob- 
orated by  that  of  his  Serene  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Hesse-Schweinkopf,  who  (so  said 
the  Court  Circular)  had  behaved  throughout 
the  action  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  even 
serving  a  gun  with  his  own  princely  hands, 
and  who  had  since  received  the  Star  of  the 
Royal  Coburg  order. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States  had  sifted  every  possible 
source  of  information,  and  most  of  them 
were  outspoken  in  the  belief  that  the  alleged 
American  war  ship  was  a  myth.  Indeed, 
they  averred  that  the  whole  story  had  been 
invented  to  conceal  from  foreign  nations  the 
discreditable  weakness  of  the  most  formid-' 
able  vessel  in  the  British  Navy.  The  Navy 
Department  denounced  the  idea  that  any 
modern  battle-ship  could  be  put  hors  de  corn- 
hut  by  a  solid  shot  going  down  her  smoke 
stack  as  utterly  preposterous.  The  Admiral- 
ty admitted  this  in  principle,  but  pointed  to 
the  repairs  on  the  "  Royal  Patrick."  The 
French,  German  and  Russian  papers  began 
to  talk  defiantly  of  the  British  Navy,  and  the 
British  taxpayer,   growing  more  and  more 
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indignant,  forgot  all  about  blood  being  thick- 
er than  water,  and  undertook,  as  usual,  to 
avenge  himself  by  selling  us  back  our  secur- 
ities at  frightful  loss.  Subsequent  realiza- 
tion of  what  he  had  done,  brought  about  by 
the  prompt  absorption  of  everything  sent, 
did  not  improve  the  temper  of  John  Bull, 
while  Jonathan,  who  was  already,  as  is  his 
wont,  beginning  to  see  the  humorous  side  of 
it  all,  stopped  shivering  in  Wall  Street  and 
genially  invited  further  consignments  of  his 
stocks  and  bonds  on  the  same  favorable 
terms. 

Of  course  there  were  old  ships  in  our  navy, 
and  when  this  fact  was  harped  upon  by  the 
Anglomaniacs  the  Navy  Department  sent 
the  "Constitution"  and  the  "Constellation" 
and  the  "  St.  Mary's  "  and  the  "  Dale  "  and 
the  "  Jamestown  "  and  the  "  Portsmouth  " 
and  the  "  Saratoga  "—in  fact,  all  of  our  an- 
cient naval  bric-a-brac— to  Newport  Harbor, 
and  invited  the  British  Ambassador  to  select 
the  offender.  He  declined,  but,  all  the  same, 
sent  some  nautical  detectives,  who  failed  to 
identify  among  them  the  "  Royal  Patrick's  " 
antagonist;  altho  they  hesitated  over  the 
"  Constellation  "  until  they  discovered  that 
she  had  been  solidly  moored  in  Narragansett 
Bay  for  some  years.  But  the  venerable  fleet 
made  a  fine  showing  and  gave  keen  delight 
to  the  old  Admirals  and  Commodores,  who 
came  to  Newport  in  shoals  from  all  over  the 
country,  simply  to  see  it  and  get  young 
again. 

Popular  feeling  in  England  became  hotter, 
as  it  dawned  on  the  British  public  that  the 
United  States  was  inclined  to  treat  the 
whole  matter  derisively.  The  proceedings 
in  Parliament  made  it  soon  evident  that  the 
Ministry  must  either  fall  or  resort  to  posi- 
tive measures.  There  was  only  one  course 
open,  and  that  was  joint  investigation.  Two 
months  later  a  joint  High  Commission  of 
Inquiry  of  five,  two  members  representing 
Great  Britain,  two  the  United  States,  and 
the  fifth  appointed  by  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, met  at  Luzerne. 

Then  came  the  filing  of  protocols  and  coun- 
ter protocols,  and  statements,  and  affidavits, 
and  exhibits,  and  maps,  and  diagrams,  and 
tables,  and  synopses— and  the  great  reams 
of  paper  piled  up  higher  and  higher,  and  the 


ink     used     might     well     have     floated     the 
"Wasp"  herself. 
But  ultimately  the  Investigators  Left  the 

problem  unsolved.  The  English  insisted  to 
the  bitter  end  that  the  American  ship  did 
exist  and  did  attack  the  "  Royal  Patrick." 
The  Americans,  contra,  denied  the  existence 
of  any  such  ship,  and  consequently  asserted 
the  battle  impossible  of  proof. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Baron  Schwarzen- 
burg-Botoky,  after  his  four  colleagues  had 
reached  this  disagreement  for  the  sixty-fifth 
time,  "  the  only  way  to  decide  this  matter  is 
not  to  decide  it,  and  that  is  my  decision." 

Then  he  took  off  his  eyeglasses,  shut  them 
with  a  snap,  bowed  ceremoniously  and  went 
back  to  Vienna.  As  neither  pair  of  the  re- 
maining four  investigators  agreed  with  him, 
of  course  there  was  in  fact  no  decision. 
Thereupon  the  English  investigators  and  the 
American  investigators  said  good-by,  and 
the  counsel  and  the  proctors  and  the  assist- 
ant proctors  and  the  assessors  and  the  pro- 
fessors and  the  diplomats  and  the  transla- 
tors and  the  attaches  and  the  clerks  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia  went  home  to 
their  respective  countries,  amid  the  tearful 
adieux  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Schweitzer 
and  of  all  the  other  "  Hofs  "  which  border 
the  pretty  Swiss  lake. 

And  the  sole  result  of  it  was  that  John 
Bull  scowled  even  until  John  o'  Groat's 
seemed  to  meet  Land's  End— while  o'er  the 
visage  of  Jonathan  a  smile  slowly  expanded 
from  Maine  to  Oregon. 

AND   THIS,   FROM   THE   U.    S.   LIFE    SAVING   STA- 
TION,   BLOCK   ISLAND. 

A  great  sea  was  beating  on  the  clay  cliffs 
of  Block  Island.  Toward  the  end  of  August 
a  fierce  southeast  gale  had  raged  for  days, 
and  the  life  saving  crews  and  fishermen 
were  watching  for  wrecks  from  the  head- 
lands and  along  the  beach.  The  storm  was 
almost  tropical  in  its  violence,  especially  in 
the  intense  brilliancy  of  its  electrical  dis- 
charges and  in  the  torrent-like  downpour  of 
the  rain. 

Suddenly,  in  the  night  and  by  the  blue 
glare  of  the  lightning,  the  men  at  the  South 
Beacon  saw  a  full  rigged  ship  staggering 
under  a  tremendous  press  of  sail  burst  into 
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view  as  if  she  had  been  created  from  the 
driving  mist.  She  was  heading  straight  for 
the  shore. 

The  steam  siren  shouted  to  her  its  loudest 
warning.  The  men  burned  rockets  and 
waved  lights.  She  replied  with  deep- 
mouthed  guns  measured  in  their  intervals 
as  if  she  were  booming  forth  a  salute.  But 
still  she  kept  on. 

As  she  drew  nearer  one  flash  revealed  her 
scudding  like  a  great  cloud  before  the  blast 
with  all  her  flags  streaming  from  her  sky- 
polos.  The  next  showed  only  the  surging 
waves  wringing  their  white  hands. 

When  the  storm  went  down  the  beach  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff  was  strewn  with  wreck- 
age, and  with  it  there  came  to  the  land  the 
bodies  of  some  ancient  sailors  wearing  a 
quaint  and  antique  uniform. 

The  surfmen  buried  them  in  the  old  grave- 
yard of  the  island  and  set  up  some  of  the 
timbers  which  had  been  washed  ashore  to 
mark  their  resting  place. 


"  It  was  an  old  ship's  company,"  said  one 
weather-beaten  mariner  as  he  finished  the 
last  grave,  "  and  a  mighty  short-handed  one, 
too,  to  manage  a  big  sailin'  craft  on  a  lee 
shore  in  such  a  blow  as  that.  An'  they  come 
from  furrin  parts,  I  reckon,  and  couldn't 
ha'  known  the  coast." 

But  another— he  who  had  read  the  words 
committing  to  the  dust  these  men  who  be- 
longed to  the  deep— took  with  him  the  brass- 
bound  log  book  which  one  of  them  had  clung 
to;  and  from  it  there  came  to  him  the  tidings 
for  which  the  mothers  of  the  boys  who  had 
sailed  away  so  long  ago  had  waited  until 
they  died. 

And  then  he  knew  that  this  ship  and  these 
men  were  neither  strange  nor  foreign;  but 
that  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  "  Wasp," 
Johnston  Blakely,  Esquire,  commanding, 
after  a  cruise  of  eighty-five  years,  during 
which#  she  had  rendered  her  country  great 
and  distinguished  service,  had  at  last  come 
home. 

New  York. 


THE    BIRTH    OF  A 'NEWSPAPER,    AND    ITS    NAME. 


BY    EDWARD    EVERETT    HALE,     D.D. 


How  well  I  remember  the  first  number 
of  The  Independent! 

We  did  not  know  much  about  it,  but  we 
did  know  the  name.  And  the  word  is  a  very 
critical  word  in  the  history  of  this  world. 

The  reader  may  not  recollect  that  the 
word  "  independent "  and  the  sister  word 
"  independence  "  came  into  the  English  lan- 
guage because  the  Christians  of  England 
needed  such  words.  Christian  men  of  as 
pure  a  type  as  this  world  has  ever  seen, 
men  who  were  willing  to  die  for  their  relig- 
ion, and  who  in  many  cases  did  die  for  it, 
made  the  wrord  "  independent "  to  signify 
the  thing  that  they  meant  and  wanted. 
The  sister  word  "  independence "  came 
into  being  at  the  same  time,  and  every 
boy  who  flings  his  hat  into  the  air  on  Inde- 
pendence Day,  who  fires  a  cracker  in  honor 
of  Independence  Day,  who  wishes  that  In- 
dependence might  come  or  is  sorry  that  it  is 
over,  is,  whether  he  knows  it  or.  not,  paying 
his  tribute  to  the  crisis  which  came  In  the 


history  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  sacri- 
fices, in  the  protests  and  in  the  successes  of 
these  men. 

You  will  not  find  the  word  "  independent " 
in  Shakespeare;  you  will  not  find  it  in  Lord 
Bacon.  While  there  is  enough  of  it  in  Eng- 
lish literature  after  the  year  1650,  it  asso- 
ciates itself  with  political  independence,  and 
is  now,  perhaps,  used  for  political  independ- 
ence more  than  for  the  independence  of 
thought  of  each  child  of  God  and  each  con- 
gregation which  makes  itself  up  from  God's 
children. 

So  we  youngsters  knew  that  at  last  we 
had  a  journal,  the  editors  of  which  were 
not  ashamed  to  say  they  were  "  independ- 
ents." They  did  not  mean  to  have  their 
leading  editorials,  or  the  general  drift  of 
their  paper,  dictated  to  them  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  successors  of  the  successors 
of  a  priest  who  had  got  himself  crowned  on 
the  Seven  Hills.  Nor  did  they  mean  to  have 
doctrine  or  method  dictated  to  them  by  any 
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consociation  or  synod  or  other  ingeniously 
devised  aristocracy,  In  which  old  men  were 
to  tell  young  men  what  to  think.  They 
dared  use  the  word  "independent,"  a  word 
of  which  even  John  Cotton  was  afraid,  of 
which  John  Winthrop  was  afraid,  and  the 
other  lights  of  the  new-born  "  Congrega- 
tionalism," but  which,  as  the  centuries  have 


rolled  on,  h;is  proved  itself  to  be  the  central 
word.  It.  is  centra]  it*  you  mean  that  God 
has  a  revelation  Cor  each  child  of  God,  and 
that  each  child  of  God  has  a  right  for  him- 
self to  tell  God  who  he  is  and  what  he  is 
about,  and  to  listen  for  himself  to  the  Fa- 
ther in  whose  arms  be  lies. 

ROXBURY,    I!" 


A  SHORT   SERMON. 

BY  ALICE    CARY. 
From  The  Independent  of  August  29TH,  1867. 


Children  who  read  my  lay, 
This  much  I  have  to  say : 
Each  day  and  every  day 

Do  what  is  right ! 
Right  things  in  great  and  small ; 
Then  though  the  sky  should  fall, 
Sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  all, 

You  shall  have  light ! 

This  further  I  would  say  : 
Be  you  tempted  as  you  may, 
Each  day  and  every  day, 

Speak  what  is  true ! 
True  things  in  great  and  small ; 
Then  though  the  sky  should  fall, 
Sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  all, 

Heaven  would  show  through  ! 


Figs  as  you  see  and  know, 
Do  not  out  of  thistles  grow  ; 
And  though  the  blossoms  blow 

White  on  the  tree, 
Grapes  never,  never  yet 
On  the  limbs  of  thorns  were  set ; 
So  if  you  a  good  would  get, 

Good  you  must  be ! 

Life's  journey  through  and  through, 
Speaking  what  is  just  and  true ; 
Doing  what  is  right  to  do 

JJnto  one  and  all, 
When  you  work  and  when  you  play, 
Each  day  and  every  day  ; 
Then  peace  shall  gild  your  way, 

Though  the  sky  should  fall. 


ANARCHISTIC    CRIMES   AND   THEIR    CAUSES. 

BY    CESARE    LOMBROSO, 
Professor   of  Clinical  Psychiatry  in  the  University  of  Turin.  Italy. 


Every  time  that  an  anarchistic  deed  is 
done  (and  the  instances  are  only  too  com- 
mon) it  seems  to  the  political  society  of  Eu- 
rope, ignorant,  and,  truth  to  tell,  extraor- 
dinarily shortsighted  toward  the  conditions 
of  its  own  countries  and  own  times,  that  a 
strange  thing  has  occurred,  a  bolt  out  of  a 
clear  sky,  an  act  not  likely  to  be  repeated: 
and  then,  oh,  wonderful!  after  a  month  or 
a  year,  the  incidents  repeat  themselves, 
seeming  to  be  the  coinage  of  the  same  mint. 
Through  "  Crime  Politique "  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  have  studied  deeply  anarchists  of 
the  past— Guiteau,  Ravaillac  and  Orsini;  and 


1  have  also  studied  closely  Passanante,  and. 
almost  personally,  Caserio  and  Luccheni. 

All  these  individuals  repeat  themselves, 
continue  as  if  each  had  been  the  son  of  one 
and  the  same  father— as  in  America  ap- 
peared Booth. and  Guiteau.  They  are  always 
epileptics,  moral  madmen,  half-educated  or 
not  educated  at  all;  in  their  earlier  years  of 
life  usually  mild-mannered,  but .  presently 
bloodthirsty,  and  believing  that  they  are 
fulfilling  a  duty  in  committing  a  crime; 
never  dreaming  that  under  pretext  of  poli- 
tics they  are  all  working  out  the  old  grudges 
of  their  debased  poverty. 
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For  an  example,  Luccheni.  It  seems  that 
be  was  the  sou  of  a  tippling  priest  of  un- 
steady mind,  and  of  a  servant.  He  suffered 
during  his  first  fifteen  years  from  the  offi- 
cials of  the  foundling  asylum  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  and  joyless  homes  respectively  of 
a  hosier  and  a  peasant,  where  he  lived 
almost  by  begging.  He  was  an  epileptic  and 
had  fits  from  his  youth  up,  but  yet  of  most 
meek  nature;  was  at  first  a  good  domestic 
servant  in  several  houses,  and  then  a  soldier 
zealous  and  emlU,  thinking  a  vast  deal  of 
the  petty  distinctions  of  a  barracks  life,  and 
wondering  that  Cavallotti  should  be  publicly 
commemorated.  He  was  so  gentle-natured 
(at  his  home)  that  he  wrote  to  his  adopted 
brother  to  send  him  some  stockings  so  that 
he  might  have  something  to  remind  him  that 
he  had  family  connections.  He  was  so  kind 
to  children  that  the  colonel  of  the  regiment 
near  which  he  had  been  stationed  took  him 
into  service  after  his  military  duty  was  over 
so  that  he  might  take  care  of  the  small  chil- 
dren in  the  house  who  were  so  fond  of  him. 

Well  and  good:  but  this  same  man,  put  out 
of  his  post  and  not  allowed  to  return  to  it 
in  spite  of  all  his  wishing  and  begging  his 
masters  to  allow  him  to  do  so  (he  wrote 
twice  to  them  to  such  effect),  feels  the 
breath  of  anarchy,  and  remains  inspired 
with  it;  so  that  to  avenge  his  many  griev- 
ances, and  to  distinguish  himself,  and  above 
all  things  to  show  his  zeal,  he  kills  the  poor 
Empress  of  Austria,  to  whom  no  political 
odium  of  any  sort  had  attached  itself.  He 
does  not  know  how  to  justify  his  crime  in 
any  way.  He  shows  plainly  by  his  inclina- 
tion to  be  extradited  into  a  canton  where 
he  can  be  condemned  to  the  death  penalty, 
and  by  his  refusal  to  confer  with  any  law- 
yer (even  when  his  being  brought  to  judg- 
ment is  a  few  days  off),  that  probably  he 
was  stimulated  to  his  crime  by  no  other 
thing  than  the  wish  to  make  a  death  that 
would  be  talked  about,  and  that  his  homi- 
cide is  nothing  except  an  indirect  suicide. 
It  was  so  with  Caserio;  it  was  so  with  Pas- 
sanante,  who  attacked  the  King,  hating  life 
and  refusing  to  have  his  case  brought  be- 
fore a  court  of  appeal;  so  was  it  the  case 
with  Frattini,  who  threw  a  bomb,  not  being 
able  to  tolerate  life  any  longer;  and  so  was  it 
with  Henri,  who  refused  a  defense  in  court, 


declaring  to  the  jury  that  "  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  lawyers  to  defend  people,  but  his 
was  to  die." 

But  there  was  in  the  ease  of  Luccheni  also 
the  need  of  doing  ill  for  the  sake  of  ill,  as 
it  is  with  moral  maniacs;  inasmuch  as  his 
very  utterances:  "I  would  have  done  it  even 
if  she  had  been  a  little  baby,"  are  at  once 
absurd  and  cruel  and  denote  the  want  of 
any  straightforward  idea  in  his  criminal 
deed — the  want  of  all  comprehension  of  even 
anarchistic  ideas.  Probably  he  killed  the 
Empress  because  she  was  the  only  high  per- 
sonage that  he  ever  had  seen.  Above  all, 
there  was  the  want  of  moral  sense.  This  is 
proved  by  the  indifference  with  which  he 
answered  those  people  who  spoke  to  him  of 
the  possible  persecutions  against  Italians 
caused  by  his  crime.  This  trait  even  brought 
him  to  say:  "  I  would  not  have  killed  Crlspi, 
because  he  is  a  robber,  and  robbers  are  re- 
spectable men."  He  was,  moreover,  like 
Caserio,  in  temperament  a  homo-sexual. 

The  contrast  between  the  criminal  and 
other  periods  of  Luccheni's  life  shows  itself 
even  in  his  handwriting,  now  of  small  and 
feminine  characters,  now  of  large,  and  in  his 
excessive  vanity,  the  very  form  of  his  face, 
with  its  projecting  jaws  and  asymmetry,  his 
childish  convulsions  and  his  descent.  All 
these  details  make  it  likely  that  an  attack  of 
epilepsy  was  at  the  bottom  of  everything 
he  did.  This  also  has  been  found  to  be  Ca- 
serio's  case;  a  meek  peasant  at  first,  but 
nevertheless  the  son  of  epileptics;  and  who 
had  largely  seen  and  been  part  of  the 
wretched  circumstances  of  the  Lombardian 
country  people;  and  who  committed  his  crime 
in  a  true  "  psychic "  'condition— half-con- 
scious of  his  action.  Of  this  he  gave  many 
proofs  during  his  trial;  as  when  he  acted 
over  again  the  scene  of  the  actual  attack  on 
Carnot,  and  then  fell  into  a  state  of  com- 
plete nervous  exhaustion  and  so  slept,  not 
waking  until  an  hour  had  passed. 

Epilepsy,  moreover,  is  extremely  frequent 
among  anarchists,  and  one  might  say  that 
it  was  the  basis  of  action  among  the  bomb- 
throwing  anarchists;  in  this  class  of  indi- 
viduals whose  minds  are  in  disequilibrium, 
and  inflammable  as  powder,  facile  to  the  dis- 
covery of  internal  social  evils,  the  ideas  are 
easily  turned  into  criminal  action.     In  my 
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book  on  the  anarchists,  I  have  described  an 
anarchist  whom  I  had  cured  in  my  clinic, 
and  who  answered  my  questions  as  to  his 
ideas:  "  For  charity's  sake  don't  talk  to  me 
of  them!  When  I  think  of  such  things  I 
grow  red,  I  cry  out,  then  I  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  I  don't  know  after  that  what  I 
do."  Felicaut  was  an  epileptic,  condemned 
fourteen  times  for  political  offenses;  so  was 
Monges,  the  assassin  of  General  Rocha;  No- 
biling  and  Booth  were  sons  of  men  who  com- 
mitted suicide;  Halairand,  who  tried  to  kill 
Bazaine,  had  had  epileptic  fits,  and  Sand 
had  turns  of  suicidal  melancholy. 

So  far  there  appears  only  one  side  of  Luc- 
cheni's  character,  that  which  I  call  the 
criminal  and  semi-epileptic  one— exerting  it- 
self extremely  in  two  directions,  one  con- 
trary to  the  other;  but  which,  above  any 
other  reason,  brings  to  pass  the  crime  of 
homicide  by  a  suicidal  tendency,  the  "  in- 
direct "  suicide  of  the  man  driven  to  it  by  the 
grievances  of  life. 

But  there  is  in  such  a  man  and  in  all  his 
kind  a  less  morbid  side  which  exists  in  many 
other  political  criminals;  this  is  the  true 
"  passional "  state,  arising  from  the  at- 
mosphere that  environs  them,  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  companions,  from  the  sad  spec- 
tacles before  their  eyes  and  from  the  effects 
of  a  melancholy  apostolate.  This  assumes 
an  immense  influence  in  these  beings  of 
slight  education,  apt  to  morbidity;  it  concen- 
trates them  on  certain  notions,  in  case  their 
small  brains  are  capable  of  very  few  notions 
at  most.  In  this  respect,  like  the  criminal, 
are  almost  all  young  men  pushed  onward 
into  crime  by  a  cause  which  is  to  their  own 
eyes  proportionable  to  it;  absorbed  in  one 
single  idea.  Sand,  Meunier,  Moncasi,  Otero, 
were  extremely  young  men,  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five  years  old.  In  Russia  the 
phrase  runs  that  there  is  not  an  honest  man 
who  is  not  a  true  Nihilist  at  twenty,  and  a 
moderate  one  at  forty.  Such  young  men  are 
always  without  accomplices,  however  much 
short-sighted  people  wish  to  find  them.  Ra- 
vaillLC,  Oliva,  Passanante  did  not  have  any; 
they  are  all  feeble  souls,  hyper-aesthetic  and 
easily  capable  of  outside  impressions.  Char- 
lotte Corday,  when  she  was  .asked  how  she 
had  been  able  so  easily  to  become  the  as- 
sassin of  Marat,  answered:    "  It  was  anger 


drove  me  to  it;  anger  had  so  swelled  my 
heart  to  bursting  and  taught  me  the  way  in 
whi<  li  I  should  accomplish  my  end."  Vera 
Sassulitch  was  sorry  to  be  acquitted  by  the 
jury. 

There  is  in  all  these  criminals  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  usefulness  of  their  acts, 
winch  makes  them  not  only  fearless  in  fac- 
ing cruel  punishment  (as  in  the  examples  of 
Parry,  Staaps,  Corday  and  Gerard,)  but  which 
shuts  away  anything  like  repentance,  with- 
out, however,  making  them  the  sort  of  crim- 
inal to  be  confused  with  those  born  to  crime, 
in  whom  indifference  toward  life  and  the 
want  of  repentance  come  from  the  want  of 
moral  sense.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  in  their  impenitence  for  their 
deeds  a  modesty  of  personal  feeling  and  a 
delicacy  of  an  inward  life,  and  in  the  fact 
that  they  offer  sublime  examples  of  altru- 
ism. Palla,  a  most  ferocious  anarchist,  was 
cast  upon  a  desert  island  with  a  companion. 
When  a  ship  drew  near  to  carry  them  away, 
Palla's  companion  being  delayed  in  coming 
to  it,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  ordered  the 
ship  to  get  under  way.  Palla,  not  being  able 
to  gain  time,  threw  himself  into  the  water, 
and  so  obliged  the  ship  to  wait  awhile  until 
his  friend  joined  it.  It  is  also  told  that 
Stepniak,  after  he  had  committed  a  political 
assassination,  profiting  by  the  confusion  of 
the  first  moment,  threw  himself  into  a  pub- 
lic carriage,  where  an  accomplice  was  await- 
ing him  in  the  disguise  of  a  coachman,  there- 
by increasing  the  security  of  flight.  This 
friend  naturally  thinking  that  there  was  no 
time  to  lose,  vigorously  lashed  the  horse. 
All  at  once  Stepniak  put  a  stop  to  it.  "I  am 
extremely  tender-hearted,"  said  he,  "  and  I 
never  can  see  animals  suffer.  If  you  keep 
on  abusing  in  this  way  that  poor  horse,  I 
shall  get  down  and  give  myself  up  to  jus- 
tice." In  the  examination  of  Hamon  in  re- 
gard to  certain  anarchistic  offenses,  there 
was  shown  even  more  the  movement  of  an 
exaggerated  altruism  and  a  compassionate 
sensibility  for  the  woes  of  others.  He  said: 
"  I  began  to  look  into  the  miseries  of  the 
unfortunate  people  of  the  hospital  where  I 
was.  The  effect  was  terrible  on  me  and  I 
understood  the  need  of  organization,  and  so 
I  became  an  anarchist."  "Why  did  I  be- 
come an  anarchist  ?  "  answered  another  one. 
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"  If  you  could  look  around  on  the  cold  and 
the  hunger,  see  Into  the  fatigues  of  thou- 
sands of  my  companions,  reduced  to  abso- 
lute misery,  begging  work  with  tearful 
countenances  from  masters  who  reject  them 
with  harsh  words,  you  would  know.  Have 
such  people  not  had  enough  of  hunger  ?  " 

One  can  understand  from    this    kind    of 
thing  that  inclination  to  suffer  martyrdom 
which  they  show  in  such  a  lively  manner. 
One  of  Dostoiewski's  heroes  says  that  suf- 
fering is  a  good  thing,  and  that,  of  course,  it 
is  a  better  thing  if  it  is  suffering  for  a  great 
principle.     One  observes  this  among  those 
devotes  who  flagellate  themselves,  who  wear 
sackcloth  in  honor  of  a  saint;  and  it  is  shown 
in  the  imprudence  of  the  Nihilist  and  in  the 
martyrdom  of  Christians.    Renan  expressly 
attributes  the  growth  of  Christianity  apart 
from  the  genius  of  Christ  and  of  his  fore- 
runners, the  Essenes,  to  a  real  passion  for 
martyrdom  in  Christ's  followers,  sufficiently 
powerful  to   bring  about  conversions  such 
as  those  of  Justinian  and  Tertullian,  mere- 
ly by  the  sight  of  the  courage  of  those  who 
are  martyred.     One  anarchist  among  fifty 
accused   in    St.    Petersburg,    dying   through 
sufferings,  and  especially  consumption,  im- 
provised before  his  judges   a  poem   which 
sufficiently  points  out  by  itself  how  strongly 
this  passion  of  martyrdom  was  burning  in 
such  a  bosom: 

"  Be  quick,  then,   O  my  judges,  inflict  judg- 
ment upon  me  without  delay,  inasmuch  as  my 
crime  is  indeed  terrible  and  heavy ;  dressed  in 
rustic  gray  cotton,  I  have  committed  the  crime 
of  going  where  my  brothers  in  misery  are  groan- 
ing, where  hunger  and  labor  are  eternal.    What 
good  are  fine  phrases  and  speeches?     Am  I  not 
as   myself  guilty   without   any   other  crime   to 
my  charge?     Am  I  not  my  crime  in  person — 
with   my   shoulders   still   shrouded   in   the   gar- 
ments of  the  peasant,  with  my  bare  feet  and 
calloused   hands?       I    am     broken     down    with 
wearisome   toil ;    but   the   most   serious   charge 
against  me  is  what  I  must  sustain  in  loving  my 
country.     Just  so  far  as  I  am  guilty,  you,  my 
judges,   are   powerless   against   me.      I   am   in- 
capable of  being  punished ;    because   I   have  a 
feeling  in  me  which  you  do  not  have,  faith  in 
the  triumph  of  my  ideals.     You  can  condemn 
me,  but  the  wickedness  which  I  have  done,  a3 
you   see,   tends   to   lighten   my   punishment.     I 
shall  die  with  my  heart  filled  with  this  mighty 


love ;  and  you,  butchers  that  you  are,  throwing 
on  the  ground  the  keys  of  my  prison,  will  burst 
into  sobs  and  tears  at  my  death." 

The  individual  organic  character,  passion- 
ately   epileptic,    points     out    the     national 
origin  of  the  individual,  but  explains  it  only 
in  small  part.     Why  is  it  that  in  Norway 
and    in    Sweden  anarchists  are   not  born? 
Why  is  it  that  in  England  and  in  Switzer- 
land, if  they  are  born  there,  or  if  they  are 
transplanted    thither,    such    people    remain 
neutral  and  powerless  and  appear  to  us  like 
planets  that  have  wandered  from  their  own 
proper  orbits  ?    True,  in  those  countries  are 
found    hysterical    people,  excitable    people, 
epileptics;  but  these  people  become  religious 
reformers,  leaders  of  the  Salvation  Army,  of 
the  Blue  Ribbon,  the  founders  of  new  sects, 
but  not  anarchists.     Why  is  this  so?     Be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  countries  in  which  these  types 
live  do  not  carry  them  onward  toward  de- 
spair, toward  extreme  misery.    It  is  true  that 
everywhere  in  the  world,  with  a  loud  voice, 
the  economic  question  is  agitating,  because 
this  matter  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  at- 
taching itself  to  the  questions  of  nationality 
and  of  religious  and  political  liberty;  but  the 
conditions    nevertheless   are   not   at   all   of 
the  kind  that  carry  men  toward  absolute 
despair.    Luccheni  vainly  says  that  poverty 
did  not  drive  him  to  his  deed,  but  illegiti- 
mate, brought  up  among  wretched  people, 
dismissed  from  service,  he  had  nothing  to 
depend  on  in  the  world,  there  was  nothing 
that  was  dear  to  him.     Such  was  the  case 
with  Passanante  and  Caserio,  who,  during 
his  life,  was  obliged  to  observe  the  spectacle 
of  deep  human  wretchedness  about  him.    If 
you  will  consider  that  salt  costs  in   Italy 
forty  times  more  than  its  actual  value,  that 
bread  costs  seven  times  its  value,  and  sugar 
three  times;  that  there  is  not  any  industry, 
manual  occupation  or  profession  on  which 
are  not  heaped  up  taxes  which  fall  only  on 
the  working  classes;  if  you.  double  the  un- 
happiness  of  such  a  condition  of  affairs  by 
keeping  intact  the  great  wealth  of  the  capi- 
talist and  protectionist  along  with  an  ab- 
solute prohibition  of  the  full  culture  of  the 
land,   and  add  through   military  forces   an 
enormous  sum  of  money  diverted  from  pub- 
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lie  well-being,  then  you  can  understand  the 
anarchists  finding  the  world's  territory 
strangely  cultivated  by  the  government. 

To  the  economic  wretchedness  in  affairs 
the  lack  of  all  justice  in  the  courts  exerts  a 
suitable  companion-effect.  When,  as  in  Italy 
—and  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Justice  himself 
has  said  it— it  happens  that  those  who  are 
judges  are  in  subservience  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  to  justice,  and  if  they  oppose 
the  Government  are  dismissed  by  it;  when  it 
is  an  allowable  thing  to  condemn  a  man 
only  because  he  is  a  socialist  and  has  been 
present  or  been  a  listener  in  a  social  con- 
ference; when,  through  many  years,  as  in 
France,  a  manifest  calumny  like  the  Drey- 
fus case  can  be  sustained;  when  all  the 
powers  of  the  State  itself  hold  justice  on  its 
civil  lines  below  military  justice — then  how 
can  honest  men  hope  to  see  justice  triumph 
by  itself?  If  they  are  excitable  they  are  led 
to  exercise  it  with  their  own  hands,  perhaps 
even  with  violence;  to  this  view  add  the 
exaggerated  individualism  which  character- 
izes Latin  races,  the  trait  by  which  every  in- 
dividual is  sufficient  for  himself,  and,  above 
all,  include  the  adoration  of  that  violence 
which  one  learns  from  classic  teaching.  Bru- 
tus and  Aristogeiton  are  made  the  models 
of  political  life;  and  "  the  anarchists,"  writes 
Bourdeau,  "  are  philanthropic  assassins." 
They  are  made  such  because  even  in  youth 
men  have  heard  the  slaying  of  a  tyrant 
laughed  at;  the  glory  of  war  and  of  violence 
as  well;  and  they  have  merely  applied  this 
to  the  committing  of  a  criminal  action,  in 
order  to  do,  or  in  the  belief  that  they  do,  a 
good  thing;  to  a  public  not  aroused  a  sorry 
act  seems  a  deed  of  merit.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  how  St.  Dominick  and  the  In- 
quisitors, at  times  made  of  the  most  gentle 
natures  such  dangerous  aids,  "  the  end  justi- 
fying the  means." 

Prom  these  few  observations  one  can  un- 
derstand the  true  remedies  against  the  an- 
archists. If  any  one  thinks  that  killing  the 
anarchists  is  going  to  conquer  anarchy,  just 
so  much  the  more  does  he  give  them  satis- 
faction, because  they  are  in  large  measure 
merely  people  disposed  to  indirect  suicide. 
But  if  one  will  remember  that  the  root  of 


the  evil  is  not  in  the  individual,  and  in  re- 
tnembering  Unit  the  sequestration  of  a  few 

individuals  is  not  in  the  least  a  palliative, 
since  when  one  dies  ten  ethers  suddenly 
start  up  and  are  excited  to  the  imitation  of 
their  companions  by  just  such  deaths  and 
martyrdoms,  the  matter  is  plain.  If  the 
microbe  of  anarchy  keeps  on  multiplying  it- 
self because  the  atmosphere  of  infelicity  and 
of  violence  is  favorable  to  it,  it  is  not  to  the 
destruction  of  one  or  two  of  the  individuals 
that  we  must  trust  for  our  remedy,  but  to 
the  thorough  purgation  of  the  air  about  us. 

Wherever  the  excess  of  the  capitalistic  idea 
and  of  protection  makes  the  poor  popula 
tion  of  a  country  fairly  starving  and  at  the 
same  time  opposes  their  obtaining  the  best 
products  of  the  land,  it  is  to  this  great  first 
cause  that  those  who  can  meet  the  diffi- 
culty and  who  are  capable  of  disinfecting 
measures  should  turn  themselves;  measures 
not  found  in  slaughter  nor  in  soldiery;  in- 
stead the  course  must  be  completely  changed 
to  which  modern  races  of  men  have  com- 
mitted themselves,  American  included, 
with  its  excessive  concentration  of  capital 
and  with  that  justice  toward  particular 
classes  which  ends  up  in  being  a  great  in- 
justice. If  then  the  upper  classes  wish  to 
put  themselves  in  a  position  of  security  as 
young  men  they  must  cure  the  epidemic 
which  is  putting  the  lower  classes  into  a 
fever.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time 
that  governments  do  not  keep  at  bay  yellow 
fever,  cholera  and  the  typhoid,  because  they 
attack  only  the  dwelling  places  of  the  poor, 
but  because  it  has  been  seen  that  from  the 
unhealthy  dwellings  of  these  last  the  mala- 
dies spread  abroad  and  fill  marble  palaces. 
So  it  is  that  in  doing  good  to  themselves  the 
rich  classes  look  after  the  safety  of  the  poor 
ones,  and  so  it  is  that  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
rest  and  the  pleasure  which  they  owe  to 
their  own  riches  they  must  think  of  the 
happiness  of  humble  humanity  and  diminish 
the  causes  of  their  wretchedness.  The  idea 
of  suppressing  not  the  microbes  of  anarchy 
but  the  sick,  or  even  worse,  the  physicians 
of  the  disease,  is  one  that  cannot  take  shelter 
except  among  a  people  unworthy  to  live  and 
to  enjoy  the  light  of  modern  civilization. 


FIRST    NEWS    FROM    VILLAFRANCA. 

BY    ELIZABETH     BARRETT    BROWNING. 
From  The  [ndependeni   op  Ji  nb  7111,  i8f>o. 


Peace,  peace,  peace,  do  you  say? 

What!  with  the  enemy's  guns  in  our  ears? 

With  the  country's  wrong  not  rendered  back? 
What !  while  Austria  stands  at  bay 

In  Mantua,  and  our  Venice  bears 

The  cursed  flag  of  yellow  and  black? 

Peace,   peace,   peace,   do  you   say? 

And  this  the  Mincio?     Where's  the  fleet 

And  where's  the  sea?     Are  we  all  blind 
Or  mad  with  the  blood  shed  yesterday, 

Ignoring  Italy  under  our  feet, 

And  seeing  things  before,  behind? 

Peace,   peace,   peace,   do  you   say? 

What!  uncontested,  undenied? 

Because  we  triumph,  we  succumb? 
A  pair  of  Emperors  stand  in  the  way, 

(One  of  whom  is  a  man  beside,) 

To  sign  and  seal  our  cannons  dumb? 


No,   not  Napoleon  !  he  who  mused 

At  Paris,  and  at  Milan  spake 

And  at  Solferino  led  the  fight. 
Not  he  we  trusted,  honored,  used 

Our  hopes  and  hearts  for     .     .     .     till   they 
break, 

Even  so,  you  tell  us  .  .     .     .     in  his  sight ! 

Peace,  peace,  is"  still  your  word? 
We  say  you  lie,  then  !  that  is  plain  : 
There  is  no  peace,  and  shall  be  none, 

Our  very  Dead  would  cry,  "  Absurd," 
And  clamor  that  they  died  in  vain. 
And  whine  to  come  back  to  the  sun. 

Hush !  more  reverence  for  the  Dead ! 
They've  the  most  for  Italy 
Evermore  since  the  earth  was  fair. 

Now  would  that  ice  had  died  instead, 
Still  dreaming  peace  meant  liberty, 
And  did  not,  could  not,  mean  despair! 


Peace,  you  say?     Yes,  peace,  in  truth; 
But  such  a  peace  as  the  ear  can  achieve 
'Twixt  the  rifle's  click  and  the  rush  of  the 
ball, 
'Twixt  the  tiger's  spring  and  the  crunch  of  the 
tooth, 
'Twixt  the  dying  atheist's  negative 
And  God's  Face     .     .     .     waiting,  after  all. 


AN    ANGLO-AMERICAN    ALLIANCE. 


BY    EDWARD    DICEY,     C.B. 


Qui  vent  la  fin  veut  les  moyens.  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  doctrine  pro- 
pounded by  this  well  known  French 
proverb  commends  itself  to  common  sense, 
though  it  may  not  be  altogether  in  accord 
with  ethical  morality.  But  before  one  can 
carry  this  doctrine  into  practice  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  sure  that  the  means  proposed  are 
calculated  to  bring  about  the  end  desired. 
If  the  means  do  not  seem  to  fulfil  this 
requisite  condition,  no  want  of  zeal  for  the 
end  sought  to  be  attained  can  fairly  be  at- 
tributed to  those  who  deprecate  their  em- 
ployment.    I  make  this  reservation  in  order 


that  I  may  not  lay  myself  open  to  the  sus- 
picion of  being  half-hearted  in  my  desire  for 
a  cordial  understanding  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  if  I  express  a  doubt 
as  to  how  far  such  an  understanding  would 
be  promoted  by  the  conclusion  of  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance. 

An  alliance  is  defined  by  Dr.  Johnson  as 
"  The  state  of  connection  with  another  by 
confederacy."  Of  late  years  the  word  has 
got  to  be  understood  as  a  formal  compact 
between  two  independent  States,  to  come 
to  each  other's  assistance  if  either  of  the 
two  contracting  Powers  goes  to  war  with, 
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or  is  attacked  by,  a  third  Power.    I  can  con- 
ceive of  possible  contingencies  under  which 
it  might  be  for  the  interest  both  of  Great 
Britain  and  America  that  the  two  countries 
should  agree  to  stand  by  each  other  in  arms. 
But  I  fail  to  see  how  any  general  league 
could  be  formed   in  virtue  of  which  the  two 
countries  could  bind  themselves  to  consider 
each  other's  quarrels  as  their  own.     Given 
the  parliamentary  institutions  and  the  sys- 
tems  of   government    which    prevail     alike 
under  the  Union  Jack  and  the   Stars  and 
Stripes,   our  foreign  policy  must  of  neces- 
sity be  provisional  in  its  character.    The  es- 
sential condition  of  all  popular  self-govern- 
ment is  that  in  the  last  resort  the  will  of 
the  majority   must  decide.     Emperors  and 
autocrats  may  be  in  a  position  to  bind  the 
future  action,  and  the  relations  with  foreign 
Powers,  of  the  States  over  which  they  rule. 
But  under  a  constitutional  monarchy  or  a 
genuine  Republic  continuity  of  policy,  how- 
ever desirable  in  itself,  is  a  practical  impos- 
sibility.    No   Congress   or   Parliament   can 
compel  its  successor  to  carry  out  engage- 
ments that  have  ceased  to  command  the  ap- 
proval of  their  constituents.    The  traditions 
of  the  Foreign  Office  may  forbid  the  open 
repudiation  by  a  Ministry  of  any  arrange- 
ments  with    foreign    Powers,    which    have 
been  entered  into  by  their  predecessors  in 
office.    But  no  Power  on  earth  can  enable  a 
Ministry  to  carry  such  arrangements   into 
active  execution  without  the  support  of  pub- 
lic opinion.     Take  the  case  of  the  Cyprus 
Convention.     By    this    treaty     England     is 
bound  to  assist  Turkey  by  land  and  sea,  if 
her  Asia  Minor  provinces  are  invaded  by  a 
hostile  Power.     Yet  at  the  present  day  no 
British  Minister,  not  fit  to  be  a  resident  at 
Bedlam,   would   venture  to   carry  out  this 
clause  of  the  Cyprus  Convention,  supposing 
Armenia  were  invaded  by  Russia.    It  seems 
to  me  equally  impossible  that  the  United 
States,  even  if  they  were  so  disposed,  could 
pledge  themselves  in  any  binding  form  to  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  any 
European  Power. 

Moreover,  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  the 
conclusion  of  a  formal  alliance,  even  if  it 
were  feasible  under  British  and  American 
institutions,  would  be  of  any  Immediate 
practical  benefit  to  either  country.    The  real 


danger  to  which  England  is  exposed  arises 
from  the  smallness  of  her  army  as  compared 
with  those  6f  the  great  Continental  Powers. 
Happily  for  the  American  Republic,  she  has 
not,  nor  is  she  likely  to  have  for  many  years 
to  come,  a  standing  army  of  sufficient  size 
to  enable  her  to  supply  England  with  troops 
in  case  of  need.    Our  fleet  is  already  strong 
enough   for  the    naval    defence    of    Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.    Nor  in  as  far  as  I 
can  predict  is  there  any  likelihood  of  the 
United   States  being  involved  in  any   war 
with  Old  World  Powers  in  which  the  armed 
assistance    of    British    ironclads    would    be 
necessary   to   supplement   the   naval   forces 
of  the  Union.    Thus  I  am  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  any  compact  binding  England 
and  America  in  a  permanent  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  would  not  add  materially 
to  the  security  of  either  Power,  while  the 
existence  of  such  a  compact  might,  under 
many  conceivable  conditions,  tend  to  weaken 
the   cordial   co-operation   between   the   two 
great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race;  a 
co-operation  not  only  for  the  advantage  of 
England  and  America,  but  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  the  interests  of  peace,  progress 
and  liberty  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
The  instinct  of  the  British  nation— and  na- 
tional instincts  are  seldom  at  fault — has  al- 
ways been  averse  +o  formal  alliances.     As 
things  stand,  I,  as  an  Englishman,  can  only 
see  one  alliance  which  would  be  of  material 
military  value  to  England,  and  the  alliance 
in  question  would  be  with  Germany.     An 
Anglo-German   League   would   undoubtedly 
protect  England  against  the  dangers  occa- 
sioned by  the  fact  that  our  standing  army 
is,  and  must  be  by  the  conditions  of  our  na- 
tional  existence,   insignificant   in    numbers 
compared   with   those   of    the    Continental 
Powers.    But  I  believe  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land would  be  better  served  by  a  state  of 
mutual  good  will,  if  such  a  thing  is  possi- 
ble, between  the  English  and  the  German 
nations,  than  they  could  be  by  any  official 
compact.     A  similar  remark  applies  to  the 
relations  between  England  and  the  United 
States. 

It  is  exactly  because  I,  as  an  Englishman, 
attach  so  high  a  value  to  a  cordial  under- 
standing between  America  and  Great 
Britain,  that  I  should  deprecate  any  attempt 
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to  define  the  conditions  of  this  understand- 
ing in  any  written  convention.     No  British 
or  American  statesman  is  in  a  position  to 
look  very  far  aheau.     It  is  our  fashion  to 
deal  with  difficulties  as  they  arise;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee  what  complications 
may  meet  us  even  in  the  near  future,   or 
whether  the  action    we  may  have  to  take 
under   unforeseen   conditions   may   or   may 
not  commend  itself  to  public  opinion  on  both 
sides  the  Atlantic.     All    that    Englishmen 
and  Americans  can  reasonably  hope  or  ex- 
pect is  that  on  any  questions  which   may 
affect  the  fortunes  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries   there  should  be  a  general  disposition 
to  side  with  each  other  and,  if  possible,  to 
stand  by  each  other.     Given  the  will  there 
is  every   likelihood  that  the  way   may   be 
found  to  carry  it  into  effect.    But  I  repeat, 
every  question  had  better  be  judged  on  its 
own  merits,  not  decided  upon  in  conformity 
with  any  general  compact,  which    however 
binding  in  theory  can  only  be  enforced  in 
practice  supposing  both  parties  to  the  com- 
pact to  continue  of  one  mind.    My  meaning 
will  perhaps  be  made  clearer  if  I  refer  to 
the   relations   between   England  and   Italy. 
At  the  period  when  Italy  was  invited  to  join 
the  Triple  Alliance  considerable  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  at  Rome  of  the  risk 
to  which  Italy  might  be    exposed    if    the 
French  were  to  take  advantage  of  her  com- 
paratively unprotected  sea-board.     Negotia- 
tions took  place  between  the  Courts  of  the 
Quirinal  and  St.  James'.     The  actual  out- 
come of  these  negotiations  has  never  yet 
been  made  public.    But  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe   that  Lord   Salisbury,    who   was 
then  Prime  Minister,  anc    who  had  shortly 
before  this  date  described  the  intelligence 
of  the  formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  as 
"  tidings  of  great  joy,"  gave  assurances  to 
the  Italian  Government  that  in  the  event 
of  Italy  being  attacked  by  France  she  might 
count  upon  the  assistance  of    the    British 
fleet   for  +he   protection   of   her   sea-board. 
There  was,   if   I   am   rightly   informed,   no 
formal  treaty;  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  Lord  Salisbury  had  no  power  to  guar- 
antee  the   observance  of  the  arrangement 
by  his  successors  in  office.    Still  the  under- 
standing  served    its   purpose,    because   the 
knowledge    that    such    an     understanding 


existed  was  regarded  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment as  certain  to  deter  France  from  any 
aggressive  action  toward  Italy. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  similar  contin- 
gencies under  which  England  and  the  United 
States   might  agree   upon   combined   action 
for  special  purposes,  supposing  either  of  the 
two  countries  had  reason  to  anticipate  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  other  Powers  with 
its   rights   or   interests.      Combined   action, 
however,  is  never  likely  to  be  taken  unless 
there   is   a   genuine   popular   conviction   on 
both   sides   the   Atlantic   that  between   our 
two   nations  there  exists   a   community   of 
ideas,  traditions,   sentiments  and  interests, 
which  does  not  and  cannot  exist  between 
either  of  us  or  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
What  I  desire  to  see  is,  to  adopt  a  phrase 
much     in     vogue    in    the    days    of    Louis 
Philippe's  reign,  an  entente  cordiale  uniting 
America   and    England.      There   never   has 
been,    I    doubt    if    there    ever    can    be,    a 
cordial  understanding  between   France  and 
England.    At  times,   as  notably   under  the 
Second  Empire,  the  policies  of  the  two  coun- 
tries may  run  on  parallel  lines.      But  "  an 
union   of   hearts "    is   a   practical    impossi- 
bility.    The  ideas,    characters   and   aspira- 
tions of  the  two  races  divided  by  the  "  silver 
streak  "  of  sea  are  so  fundamentally  differ- 
ent—I   may   say   so   distinctly   antagonistic 
—that  they  never  can  understand  one  an- 
other or  appreciate  each  other's  merits.    Be- 
tween Englishmen  and  Americans  no  such 
incompatibility  exists;  and  therefore  there 
is  no  reason  why,  with  good  will  on  both 
sides,  there  should  not  be  a  real  and  perma- 
nent alliance  between  their  respective  coun- 
tries, an  alliance  all  the  more  durable  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  mental  and  intellectual 
as  well  as  physical  kinship,  not  upon  any 
diplomatic  convention.     There  is  an  Italian 
proverb  that  the  shirt  is  nearer  than  the 
coat.    When  the  day  comes,  as  I  trust  it  has 
come,  that  England  feels  that  America  is 
the  shirt  while  other  countries  are  the  coat, 
and  when  a  like  sentiment  is  entertained  by 
America  toward  England,  there  will  be  no 
need  for  any  formal  alliance  to  secure  their 
standing  by  each  other  in  time  of  need. 

Even  if  the  limits  of  space  admitted,  it 
would  be  needless  for  me  in  writing  to  an 
American  paper  to  expatiate  on  the  indica 
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tionx  which  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
popular  sentiment  in  America  toward  Eng- 
land is  more  cordial  and  more  friendly  at 
the  present  day  than  it  has  ever  been  since 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  But  I  am 
in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  about  the 
current  of  popular  sentiment  in  my  own 
country.  I  can  say  with  truth  that  I  have 
never  known  a  period  when  the  desire  for 
friendship  with  America  was  so  strong  or  so 
genuine  on  the  part  of  England  as  it  is 
nowadays.  I  attribute  this  to  a  variety  of 
causes.  I  am  old  enough,  I  regret  to  say,  to- 
have  known  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen, 
who  had  lived  through  the  wars  of  1812  and 
who  were  saturated  with  the  traditions 
of  the  War  of  Independence.  Among  the 
generation  of  whom  I  speak  there  was  a 
strong  sentiment  that  the  Americans  had 
turned  against  the  mother  country  in  the 
hour  of  her  greatest  stress  and  need. 
Among  thinking  men  of  the  period  there 
was  undoubtedly  a  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  attitude  of  America  toward  England 
was  mainly  due  to  our  own  fault;  but  amid 
the  mass  of  the  English  people  the  resent- 
ment caused  by  America's  relations  with 
France  during  the  Napoleonic  era  was  very 
general.  With  the  lapse  of  time  this  senti- 
ment has  entirely  disappeared.  To  some 
extent  it  was  revived  during  the  Secession 
War.  But  with  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy 
the  British  public  awoke  to  the  discovery 
that  they  had  failed  to  do  justice  to  the 
courage,  the  patriotism  and  the  moderation 
of  their  American  kinsfolk.  You  may  think 
with  justice  that  we  ought  to  have  discov- 
ered this  before  the  fortunes  of  war  had 
declared  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
Union.  But,  after  all,  Englishmen  are  very 
set  upon  their  own  ideas,  very  slow  in  chang- 
ing them  and  very  reluctant  to  admit  they 
have  been  mistaken;  and  as  these  national 
characteristics  are  common  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  east  as  well  as  west  of  the  At- 
lantic, the  failing  is  one  which  Americans 
should  not  condemn  too  hastily  or  too  harsh- 
ly. The  passions,  however,  excited  by  the 
struggle  between  the  North  and  the  South 
have  completely  died  away  in  England;  and 
the  signal  collapse  of  the  attempt  to  excite 
popular  agitation  in  England  about  the  in- 
tervention  of   the    United    states     Govern- 


ment in  our  dispute  with  Venezuela  was 
proof  to  anybody  acquainted  With  mani- 
festations of  public  opinion  in  this  country, 
how  averse  the  British  public  had  become 
to  any  rupture  of  our  friendly  relations  with 
the  American  Republic. 

During  the  thirty  odd  years  which  have 
come  and  gone  since  the  Palmetto  flag 
waved  for  the  last  time  over  Richmond,  the 
spread  of  commerce,  the  increase  of  travel, 
the  extension  of  telegraphy  have  brought 
England  and  America  into  far  closer  in- 
timacy with  each  other.  Intimacy  has 
created  mutual  respect  and  confidence,  and 
an  American  element  for  a  long  time  past 
has  played  an  important  part  in  English  so- 
ciety. All  these  influences  tend  for  peace 
and  good  will  between  two  kindred  nations, 
but  they  hardly  suffice  to  account  for  the 
sudden  desire  on  our  part  for  a  rapproche- 
ment—to use  a  French  word  which  has  no 
exact  English  equivalent— between  England 
and  America.  I  think  the  genesis  of  this 
desire  must  be  looked  for  in  the  wave  of 
popular  sentiment  which  of  late  years  has 
passed  over  England,  in  favor  not  so  much 
of  Imperial  Federation  as  of  the  ideas  em- 
bodied by  that  somewhat  vague  term.  No- 
body who  has  studied  English  politics  can 
doubt  that  for  good  or  bad  the  idea  of  a 
Greater  Britain,  of  a  closer  union,  between 
the  mother  country  and  her  colonies  has 
taken  firm  hold  of  the  British  mind.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  these  little  islands  of  ours 
are  to  become  the  centre  of  a  world-wide 
Empire,  that  Empire  must  enjoy  the  benevo- 
lent neutrality,  if  not  the  active  support, 
of  the  great  English-speaking  Republic  of 
the  West.  An  Anglo-American  alliance,  in 
fact,  though  not  perhaps  in  name,  is  an  es- 
sential condition  in  the  creation  of  a  Greater 
Britain.  It  is  for  much  the  same  reason 
that  public  sentiment  in  this  country  has 
been  enlisted  so  generally  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England  on  the  side 
of  America  in  her  recent  war  with  Spain. 
From  a  statesman's  point  of  view,  the  signal 
defeat  of  the  Spaniards  might  be  regarded 
as  not  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of 
England,  considering  that  she  is  the  chief 
owner  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  of  which 
the  Queen  of  the  Antilles  is  the  pearl.  But 
all   considerations  of  this   kind   were    lost 
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sight  of  by  the  British  public  in  view  of  the 
satisfaction  caused  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Republic  on  the  world's  stage  as  a  belliger- 
ent, a  colonizing  and  an  Imperial  Power. 
We  all  feel  that  if  England  had  been  placed 
in  the  same  position  as  the  United  States 
she  would  have  pursued  the  same  policy, 
run  the  same  risks,  and  insisted  upon  the 
same  concessions  of  territory.  To  find  that 
our  American  kinsfolk  has  the  same  Im- 
perial instincts  as  ourselves,  that  they  are 
prepared  to  enter  on  the  arduous  path  which 


leads  to  Empire,  was  a  surprise  to  most  of 
us,  but  a  surprise  which  we  hailed  with 
genuine  satisfaction.  Rather  by  instinct 
than  by  logic  our  people  have  realized  the 
fact  that  if  the  United  States  are  to  become 
a  colonizing  and  civilizing  Power,  a  com- 
munity of  interests  between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  races  of  the  world  must 
lead  to  a  brotherhood  of  policy  destined  pos- 
sibly at  no  distant  period  to  become  a 
brotherhood  of  arms. 

Piccadilly  Mansion,  W.  London. 


THE    ROBIN. 

BY  THOMAS    BAILEY  ALDRICH. 
From  The  Independent  of  December  27TH,  i860. 
From  out  the  blossomed  cherry  tops  Not  all  the  autumn's  brittle  gold, 


Sing,  blithesome  robin,  chant  and  sing : 
With  chirp  and  trill,  and  magic  stops 
Win  thou  the  listening  ear  of  spring ! 

For  while  thou  lingerest  in  delight, 
An  idle  poet,  with  tby  rhyme, 

The  summer  hours  w.ill  take  their  flight 
And  leave  thee  in  a  barren  clime. 


Nor  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  star?:  shall  bring 
The  jocund  spirit  which  of  old 
Made  it  an  easy  joy  to  sing ! 

So  said  a  poet — having  lost 

The  precious  time  when  he  was  young — 
Now  wandering  by  the  wintry  coast 

With  empty  heart  and  silent  tongue. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 


BY    RICHARD    A.     McCURDY. 


I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  November  25th  asking  for  a  com- 
parison of  the  statistics  of  Life  Insurance 
in  the  United  States  fifty  years  ago  and 
now.  Such  a  request  made  to  one  who  in 
the  year  1848  was  in  his  'teens  is  distinctly 
formidable.  The  early  records  are  few  and 
not  easily  accessible,  while  life  insurance,  as 
we  know  it  to-day,  is  so  entirely  the  growth 
of  the  half  century  now  ending  that  such  a 
comparison  is  hardly  possible.  From  the 
limited  data  at  hand  I  comply  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

There  were  no  official  statistics  of  Life  In- 
surance in  America  in  the  year  1848.  The 
only  statement  ever  rendered  before  that 
time  to  any  State  of  the  Union  by  a  life  in- 
sula nee  company,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  was  the  result  of  an  order  of 


the  Court  of  Chancery  of  New  York,  requir- 
ing the  New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company  to  report  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
State  its  condition  and  business.  This  order 
was  issued  November  19th,  1831.  The  com- 
pany took  its  own  time  to  examine  its  books 
and  make  up  its  accounts,  and  filed  its 
statement  in  January,  1840,  showing  its  en- 
tire solvency.  Life  insurance  was  but  an 
incident  of  its  varied  transactions,  and  the 
statement  in  question  seems  to  have  ex- 
hausted its  energies,  or  at  least  its  interest, 
in  this  direction,  for  it  soon  ceased  to  issue 
new  insurance  except  presumably  for  the 
preservation  of  its  franchise  in  that  respect, 
and,  while  honorably  meeting  all  its  engage- 
ments under  old  policies,  declined  to  com- 
pete with  companies  organized  exclusively 
for  the  purpose. 
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The  State  of  New  York  was  the  first  to  at- 
tempt the  systematic  collection  of  statistics 
of   the   business.    By   the   revised   statutes, 
moneyed  corporations  were  required  to  re- 
port to  the  Comptroller,  but  the  law  was  re- 
garded as  applying  only  to  companies  organ- 
ized after  the  revision  of  the  statutes  and 
the  requirement  was  not  generally  enforced. 
About  fifty  years  ago    the  Comptroller  un- 
dertook to  require  reports  from  all  life  in- 
surance companies  of  other  States  and  coun- 
tries, and  invited  them  also  from  domestic 
companies.    He  thus  was  able  to  lay  before 
the  Legislature  in  1849  the  condition  of  a 
few  of  the  companies  at  the  end  of  1848,  in 
such  form  as  the  knowledge  of  the  subject 
then  possessed  by  the  State  officers  and  by 
the  companies  enabled  them  to  present  it. 
There  were  then,  I  think,  fifteen  corporations 
in  the  United   States  authorized  to   insure 
lives,  three  of  which,  however,  were  char- 
tered for  other  purposes  and  soon  found  it 
desirable  voluntarily  to  withdraw  from  this 
branch  of  business.    Of  the  rest,   nine  re- 
ported to  the  Comptroller  of  New  York. 

By  far  the  largest  of  the  fifteen,  the  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York, 
being  a  domestic  company,  did  not  report  at 
that  time,  but  two  years  later  voluntarily 
presented  a  statement  which  deserves  no- 
tice, since  it  was  considered  so  satisfactory 
that  it  long  continued  to  be  the  model  upon 
which  the  official  reports  of  other  companies 
were  constructed.  The  President  and  Actu- 
ary unite  in  describing  with  much  detail  the 
large  assets  of  the  company,  amounting 
January  31st,  1851,  to  $1,298,388.46,  evidently 
regarding  this  vast  sum  as  a  complete  guar- 
anty to  the  State  and  its  citizens  of  strength 
and  lasting  solvency.  But  the  liabilities  are 
given,  in  one  lump  sum  at  the  end  of  the  re- 
port, as  $15,600,000,  with  no  intimation  of 
the  items  of  which  they  consisted.  A  bal- 
ance sheet  so  constructed  and  exhibiting 
such  a  remarkable  condition  of  affairs  would" 
scarcely  meet  the  approval  of  the  astute 
gentlemen  who  as  Commissioners  of  Insur- 
ance for  the  several  States  now  devote  so 
much  of  their  valuable  time  to  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  companies.  By  referring  to  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  for  that  year, 
however,  we  find  that  the  whole  amount  in- 
sured upon  lives,  including  a  large  propor- 


tion of  short  term  insurances,  was  added  to 
the  debts  uue  on  all  other  accounts,  and  the 
gross  sum  acknowledged  as  liability.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  provision  for  a  re- 
serve and  no  conception  of  its  functions. 
The  only  improvement  introduced  in  the 
following  years  by  other  companies  which 
sent  in  their  reports  was  to  itemize  the 
debit  side  of  the  account,  so  that  we  find 
the  sums  due  upon  policies  matured  and  un- 
paid, overdue  dividends  and  gross  amounts 
insured,  set  forth  and  added  together  as 
liabilities,  in  a  form  which  represented  each 
company  as  possessed  of  from  seven  to  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  assets  necessary  to  pay  its 
debts. 

The  year  1848,  however,  was  memorable 
in  the  early  history  of  American  life  insur- 
ance, since  an  event  which  occurred  early  in 
the  year  gave  a  sudden  stimulus  to  the  busi- 
ness. In  February  the  first  mutual  company 
completed  its  fifth  year  of  activity.  It  had 
been  founded  by  men  wise  enough  to  know 
that  the  nature  of  their  enterprise  made  it 
impossible  to  test  its  merits  by  the  results 
of  a  single  year,  and,  therefore,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  practice  of  the  British 
companies,  its  charter  provided  for  an  ac- 
counting to  its  members,  and  a  distribution  of 
its  surplus  at  the  end  of  each  five  years. 
The  first  dividend  period  was  naturally 
awaited  by  its  policy  holders  with  great  in- 
terest. The  books  then  showed  that  the 
losses  by  mortality  had  been  far  less,  and 
the  gains  by  interest  on  funds  more,  than 
had  been  expected,  and  that  if  the  same  con- 
ditions should  prove  permanent  the  pre- 
miums contracted  for  would  nearly  meet  all 
future  losses,  without  any  considerable  re- 
serve fund.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  dis- 
covery the  company  made  haste  to  declare 
a  dividend  of  the  greater  part  of  the  pre- 
miums paid,  appropriating  to  the  purchase 
of  reversionary  insurance  $355,642.60  of  the 
entire  accumulations  amounting  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  fiscal  year  to  $550,878.56.  No  al- 
lowance seems  to  have  been  made  for  future 
expenses,  nor  any  actuarial  investigation  of 
the  probable  future  losses. 

The  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  business 
community  was  noteworthy;  life  insurance 
became  a  financial  attraction;  new  com- 
panies were  projected  in  considerable  num- 
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bers;  and  at  least  five  were  far  enough  ad- 
vanced in  organization  to  report  themselves 
to  the  Comptroller  as  possessed  of  ample 
capital  and  ready  to  issue  policies,  before 
the  year  ended.  But  four  of  the  five 
disappeared  within  the  next  two  years. 
Meanwhile  the  companies  already  in  the 
field  reaped  the  chief  benefit  of  the 
popular  movement,  and  their  business 
increased  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  At 
the  end  of  1848  there  appear  to  have  been 
about  $40,000,000  at  risk  upon  policies  issued 
by  native  as  well  as  foreign  companies  for 
the  whole  period  of  life,  besides  a  consider- 
able amount,  perhaps  from  $3,000,000  to 
$5,000,000,  insured  for  short  terms  of  from 
one  to  five  years. 

These  insurances  were  almost  wholly  in 
the  following  companies,  named  in  the  order 
of  their  assets  at  the  time:  The  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  New  York;  the  Mutual 
Benefit,  of  New  Jersey;  the  New  England 
Mutual,  of  Boston;  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company;  the  State  Mutual,  of  W01- 
cester;  and  the  Connecticut  Mutual,  of  Hart- 
ford. A  few  small  policies  were  in  force  in 
the  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Fund,  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  In- 
surance Company,  and  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  and  Trust;  while  the  Eagle,  the 
Hope,  the  Trenton,  the  Hartford  Mutual,  and 
the  Union  Mutual,  of  Maine,  were  just  or- 
ganizing. Of  the  last  five  only  the  Union 
Mutual  survives.  But  every  American  com- 
pany which  was  issuing  policies  at  the  time 
of  the  first  great  life  insurance  dividend  of 
1848  has  been  uninterrupted  in  its  growth 
and  prosperity  throughout  the  intervening 
half  century,  and  has  the  public  confidence 
to-day.  The  whole  amount  at  risk  in  the  six 
pioneer  companies  named  above  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1848  was  $30,490,362,  including 
short  term  policies;  their  entire  gross  assets 
were  $1,404,754.  On  January  1st,  1898,  the 
same  companies  had  in  force  policies  for 
$2,374,492,584,  and  actual  funds  in  hand  of 
$622,127,784.  In  fifty  years  they  have  multi- 
plied their  risks  by  78,  their  accumulations 
by  443.  It  is  perhaps  a  coincidence  worth 
remarking  that  these  six  companies  are  all 
purely  mutual,  while  the  large  number 
which  were  founded  or  undertaken  in  1848 
and   succeeding  years,   and   quickly   failed, 


were  all  provided  with  stock  capital  when 
launched.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that,  while 
more  than  six  score  companies  have 
been  organized  to  insure  lives  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  last  half  century,  fifty  of 
which  are  doing  business  at  the  present 
time,  the  six  institutions  in  question  still 
have  45  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount  of 
regular  life  insurance  risks  in  America,  hold 
49  per  cent,  of  the  gross  assets  of  all  the 
companies  and  paid  in  the  last  year  51  per 
cent,  of  all  the  payments  made  by  such  com- 
panies to  their  policy  holders. 

The  growth  of  the  business  has  involved 
a  complete  revolution  in  its  methods  and 
management.  Fifty  years  ago  the  published 
records  of  the  largest  company  then  at  work 
show  a  narrow  conception  of  their  work  on 
the  part  of  its  officers,  which  was  perhaps 
unavoidable  then,  but  which  seems  ludicrous 
enough  in  contrast  with  the  duties  of  their 
successors.  When  the  president  of  a  com- 
pany which  did  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
life  insurance  business  of  the  United  States 
brought  before  his  Board  of  Trustees  the 
question  whether  $5,000  of  extra  insurance 
should  be  allowed  on  the  life  of  a  gentle- 
man, "  whose  constitution  he  suspected  not 
to  be  very  strong,"  and  the  whole  body  dis- 
cussed it  through  a  meeting  and  decided  it 
by  a  vote  founded  on  their  own  observa- 
tions; when  the  propriety  of  having  a  mathe- 
matician in  the  employ  of  the  company  as 
actuary  was  gravely  discussed,  and  at  last 
settled  by  the  substitution  of  this  office  for 
that  of  vice-president,  and  when  "  the  Gen- 
eral Agent "  of  the  company  *  was  invited 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  board,  to  talk 
over  the  business  "  in  the  Western  and 
Southern  States,"  and  was  made  secretary 
pro  tern,  to  keep  the  minutes  of  the  meeting, 
it  is  clear  that  the  world  was  in  another 
stage  of  its  history  than  that  in  which  we 
now  live,  were  no  other  evidence  forthcom- 
ing. 

A  turning  point  in  the  history  of  mutual 
life  insurance  in  America  was  reached  June 
8th,  1853,  when  Frederick  S.  Winston  was 
made  president  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  of  New  York.  For  the  first 
ten  years  of  its  activity  it  was  directed  by 
gentlemen  chiefly  engaged  in  other  commer- 
*  The  late  Henry  H.  Hyde. 
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cial  business,  who  made  it  an  incident  of 
their  work,  and  the  amateur  spirit  pervaded 
the  management.  Mr.  Winston  himself  was 
at  the  time  a  prominent  merchant,  but  had 
for  seven  years  been  one  of  the  most  diligent 
trustees,  giving  close  attention  to  the  detail 
work  of  the  committees;  and  had  formed  a 
conception  of  its  possibilities  of  future 
growth  and  influence  far  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  most  of  his  colleagues.  At  the 
time  of  his  election  his  business  was  pros- 
perous. He  had  fully  determined  to  with- 
draw from  mercantile  business  and  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  company,  but 
within  a  very  short  time  after  he  assumed  the 
presidency  a  mercantile  panic  occurred  and 
the  firm  with  which  he  was  connected  failed. 
Mr.  Winston  immediately  resigned  his  presi- 
dency, saying  that  although  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  withdraw  from  all  other  busi- 
ness in  order  to  give  himself  exclusively  to 
the  company,  yet  he  feared  that  the  failure 
would  impair  in  some  minds  the  moral 
standing  of  the  company,  and  he  could  not 
consent  to  impose  upon  it  in  any  degree  the 
apparent  strain  of  his  mercantile  failure. 
The  trustees  unanimously  refused  to  admit 
this  argument  and  insisted  upon  his  retain- 
ing the  presidency,  and  from  that  day 
throughout  his  life  he  had  no  connection 
with  any  other  business  than  that  of  life  in- 
surance. 

His  sagacity  and  energy  roon  stamped  his 
personality  upon  the  entire  organization  and 
pervaded  its  work;  and  a  period  of  rapid 
development  began,  such  that  when  in  1885 
he  ceased  at  once  to  work  and  to  live,  the  in- 
stitution with  which  he  was  so  long  identified 
had  become  the  foremost  of  its  class  in  the 
world.  When  his  presidency  began  its  total 
funds  were  $2,060,649;  when  it  ended  they 
were  $103,876,178;  an  achievement  at  that 
time  unparalleled  in  financial  history  and 
largely  due  to  the  peculiar  endowments  of 
one  great  man.  The  dignity,  breadth  of 
view  and  personal  ascendency  of  a.  single 
character  have  rarely  accomplished  more 
completely  the  precise  work  for  which  he 
seemed  to  oe  destined. 

Mr.  Winston,  tho  the  first,  was  by  no 
means  the  only  individual  force  to  exercise 
a  commanding  influence  in  shaping  the  new 
social  and  financial  institution  of  Life  In- 


surance in  America.  The  first  general  agent 
Of  his  company  to  achieve  b  national  repu- 
tation in  spreading  the  principles  of  mutual 
Insurance  wslb  Henry  H.  Hyde,  of  Boston. 
His  son.  trained  as  a.  cleric  in  the  office, 
showed  at  an  early  age  an  originality  and 
energy  which  could  not  long  be  satisfied  in 
a  subordinate  position,  and  in  1859  he 
founded  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety of  the  United  States,  gathering  to  his 
support  a  large  body  of  associates  of  high 
moral,  intellectual  and  financial  resources. 
This  company,  in  the  short  space  of  less  than 
forty  years  and  while  its  founder  is  still  at 
its  head,  has  become  one  of  the  noblest 
monuments  of  wisdom,  perseverance  and 
permanent  usefulness  which  modern  civili- 
zation possesses.  To  the  phosphorescent 
genius  of  Henry  Baldwin  Hyde  is  due  not 
only  its  conception,  not  only  the  unremit- 
ting, intelligent  and  impulsive  labor  with 
which  it  was  established,  but  the  constant 
supervision  of  its  affairs  throughout  its  his- 
tory. Always  surprising  by  the  novelty  of 
his  methods  and  indomitable  in  the  vigor 
and  mastery  with  which  they  were  prose- 
cuted, his  influence  has  been  felt  upon  the 
business  at  large  in  a  degree  second  to  none, 
and  the  vast  changes  which  its  entire  organ- 
ization and  management  have  undergone 
during  the  last  generation  have  resulted,  in 
a  degree  which  few  as  yet  appreciate,  from 
innovations  made  by  him. 

"  From  age  to  age  some  soul  divinely  great 
Mounts  o'er  the  level  of  our  poor  estate ; 
And  mindless  of  the  confluent  tides  that  gave 
Its  grand  preeminence  to  that  crowning  wave, 
We  mark  its  period  ;  and  re-date  old  time 
By  the  accession  of  that  force  sublime." 

If  this  were  a  history  instead  of  a  memo- 
randum, other  memorable  names  of  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead  might,  of  course,  be  men- 
tioned as  of  high  importance.  The  work  of 
William  H.  Beers  in  building  up  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  from  insig- 
nificant beginnings  to  enormous  proportions, 
and  that  of  Elizur  Wright,  who  first  devised 
the  curious  medieval  methods  by  which 
the  State  Governments  now  pretend  politi- 
cally to  regulate  the  most  scientific  and  dif- 
ficult branch  of  finance,  come  at  once  with 
many  others  conspicuously  into  our  thoughts. 
But  the  two  men  whose  personality  is  most 
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deeply  and  most  lastingly  felt  in  the  whole 
field  of  American  Life  Insurance  are  un- 
questionably Messrs.  Winston  and  Hyde. 

The  amazing  growth  of  life  insurance  as 
an  institution  since  1848  could  only  be 
clearly  understood  by  comparing  its 
financial  progress  with  that  of  other 
great  moneyed  interests.  But  the  fig- 
ures which  should  embody  this  compari- 
son would  be  wearying  to  the  general  reader. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  inter- 
est in  the  moneyed  world  which  resembles 
it  in  the  rapidity  of  its  development,  from  its 
almost  unnoticed  beginnings  at  a  time  still 
within  living  memory  to  its  present  position 
as  the  most  important  branch  of  private 
finance,  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
deals  with  national  and  public  interests. 
The  significance  of  the  change  does  not  lie 
in  the  impressive  numbers  which  illustrate 
it,  but  rather  in  the  social  movements  which 
it  represents.  The  great  transformation  of 
human  life  and  character  during  the  last 
generations  consists  largely  in  the  wonder- 


ful development  of  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion, the  community  of  interests,  the  mutual 
dependence  of  men,  families  and  peoples. 
The  rapid  substitution  of  corporate  enter- 
prise for  individual  activity  is  one  result  of 
the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
thoughts  and  habits  of  all  civilized  nations; 
but  its  best  and  highest  expression,  per- 
haps, is  to  be  found  in  the  immense  scale 
which  the  distribution  of  losses  has  as- 
sumed, and  the  resistless  tendency  to  link 
this  distribution  with  varied  forms  of  in- 
vestment and  of  enterprise.  The  member  of 
a  life  insurance  company,  who  commits  to 
its  keeping  a  substantial  part  of  his  income 
and  estate,  should  be  one  of  a  vast  number 
of  those  whose  common  interests  he  is  per- 
petually reminded  of  by  every  incident  of 
his  own  insurance;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  with  the  growth  of  a 
deeper  realization  of  the  unifying  force  of 
life  insurance  its  influence  may  be  felt  in 
the  enlightenment  of  conscience  and  a 
higher  conception  of  reciprocal  duty. 

Morris  Plains,  New  Jersey. 
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If  the  world  seems  cold  to  you 

Kindle  fires  to  warm  it ! 
Let  their  comfort  hide  from  view 

Winters  that  deform  it. 
Hearts  as  frozen  as  your  own 

To  that  radiance  gather ; 
You  will  soon  forget  to  moan 

"  Ah  !  the  cheerless  weather  !  " 


If  the  world's  a  wilderness, 

Go  build  houses  in  it ! 
Will  it  help  your  loneliness 

On  the  winds  to  din  it? 
Raise  a  hut,  however  slight ; 

Weeds  and  brambles  smother 
And  to  roof  and  meal  invite 

Some  forlorner  brother. 


If  the  world's  a  vale  of  tears, 

Smile  till  rainbows  span  it ! 
Breathe  the  love  that  life  endears, 

Clear  from  clouds  to  fan  it. 
Of  your  gladness  lend  a  gleam 

Unto  souls  that  shiver ; 
Show  them  how  dark  Sorrow's  stream 

Blends  with  Hope's  bright  river ! 


CHARITY    AND   JUSTICE. 


BY      WASHINGTON    GLADDKN,     I.L.D.  , 
A  Fokmek  Editor  of  Tn  i    Independent, 


Faber's  familiar  hymn,  in  celebrating  the 
attributes  by  which  God  is  revealed,  de- 
clares that 

"  There's  a  kindness  in  His  justice 

Which  is  more  than  liberty." 

Slowly  it  is  dawning  upon  the  mind  of  Chris- 
tendom that  justice  and  kindness  are  not 
contrasted  virtues.  The  primitive  notion  of 
justice  was  retaliation;  injuries  were  re- 
quited in  kind.  We  have  grown  away  from 
this,  partly  because  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  measure  out  recom- 
pense with  absolute  exactness.  When  Shy- 
lock  is  compelled  to  be  precise  about  his 
pound  of  flesh  he  hesitates.  The  word  of 
warning  from  the  judgment  seat  above  has 
also  made  itself  heard:  "  Vengeance  is  mine, 
I  will  repay."  Justice  has  therefore  taken 
on  a  more  public  character;  we  define  it  as 
that  moral  or  civic  virtue  which  secures  to 
all  men  their  rights  of  liberty,  of  property 
and  of  reputation.  The  courts  are  instru- 
ments of  justice,  but  unless  the  sentiment  of 
justice — the  disposition  to  affirm  and  respect 
these  rights — is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
justice  will  not  prevail. 

In  justice,  as  thus  defined,  is  there  any  in- 
fusion of  kindness?  God's  justice,  if  the 
hymn  tells  the  truth,  has  kindness  in  it;  is 
there  any  in  man's?  I  believe  that  there  is. 
For,  after  all,  the  deepest  right  of  every  hu- 
man being  is  the  right  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  by  his  fellow-men  as  a  brother  man. 
Jurisprudence  may  find  it  difficult  to  define 
this  right,  but  it  always  makes  room  for  the 
recognition  of  it.  Discretion  is  given  to  the 
judge,  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  requires  him 
to  use  it  with  the  welfare  of  the  offender  in 
view.  He  must  protect  society;  if  the  law 
prescribes  a  definite  penalty  he  must  inflict 
that  penalty;  but  if  society  can  be  protected 
by  some  course  of  discipline  which  shall 
give  the  offender  a  chance  to  recover  his 
manhood,  the  perfectly  just  judge  will  wish 
to  enforce  that  discipline.  The  right  to  be  a 
man  is  this  malefactor's  deepest  right.  That 
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right  the  judge  will  secure  to  him  if  he  can 
do  so  without  endangering  society.  And 
that  act  has  kindness  in  it,  the  very  heart  of 
kindness. 

It  will  also  be  evident,  on  a  little  reflection, 
that  justice  out  of  court,  between  man  and 
man,  is  not  perfect  unless  it  involves  an  ele- 
ment of  kindness— and  this  for  the  reason 
that  the  deepest  right  of  every  man  with 
whom  we  have  dealings  is  the  recognition 
of  his  manhood,  and  this  implies  sympathy 
and  fellow-feeling.  What  is  true  of  God's 
justice  is  equally  true  of  man's:  there  is  no 
true  justice  in  heaven  or  on  earth  which  has 
not  kindness  at  the  heart  of  it. 

May  we  not  also  say  that  there  is  no  true 
kindness  in  heaven  or  on  earth  that  is  not 
compact  with  justice?  The  great  name  of 
kindness  in  these  latter  days  is  charity,  and 
is  it  not  true  that  what  all  our  charity,  pub- 
lic and  private,  needs  is  a  strong  infusion  of 
justice? 

Those  who  are  deemed  objects  of  charity 
are  often  heard  protesting  that  they  want 
no  charity— that  they  want  only  justice. 
What  they  mean  is  that  they  want  no  char- 
ity  which  is  not  based  on  justice— especially 
that  they  hate  the  charity  which  is  a  substi- 
tute for  justice.  There  are  multitudes  who 
would  rather  dispense  charity  than  render 
justice;  not  a  few  who  are  building  up  gi- 
gantic fortunes  by  monumental  injustice, 
and  who  are  using  small  portions  of  the 
money  thus  gained  to  purchase  great  reputa- 
tions for  themselves  as  philanthropists.  This 
kind  of  charity  any  man  has  a  divine  right 
to  hate. 

One  of  the  subtlest  forms  of  egoism  is 
sometimes  connected  with  the  dispensation 
of  what  is  known  as  charity.  The  bestower 
of  alms,  of  bounties,  of  tips,  often  feels  him- 
self entitled  to  indulge  a  secret  feeling  of  su- 
periority to  the  recipient.  Sometimes  he 
evidently  expects  a  certain  homage.  Is  not 
the  giver  by  nature  superior  to  the  receiver? 
To  be  lords  and  ladies  bountiful  is  sweet  in- 
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cense  to  some  souls.  But  how  does  this  af- 
fect the  personality  of  the  receiver?  Does 
it  uot  lower  his  self-respect?  Is  not  the  atti- 
tude of  dependence  which  he  is  expected  to 
assume  something  of  the  nature  of  slavery? 
The  transaction  is  one  in  which  his  primal 
right— his  right  to  be  a  man— is  not  clearly 
recognized,  and  it  thus  involves  an  element 
of  injustice.  We  cannot  be  said  to  treat  a 
man  justly,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
word,  when  we  have  any  dealings  with  him 
in  which  his  manhood  is  in  any  sense  im- 
paired. The  first  and  deepest  requirement 
of  perfect  justice  is  that  these  high  qualities 
be  preserved  unimpaired  in  every  man.  The 
charity  which  lacks  this  element  of  justice 
is  a  spurious  and  mischievous  thing. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  recipient  of  your 
bounty  is  willing  to  humiliate  himself  before 
you  for  the  sake  of  getting  it  give  you  any 
excuse  for  permitting  him  to  do  so.  It  is 
rather  a  reason  why  you  should  refuse  the 
dole  which  pauperizes,  even  though  the  re- 
fusal may  cost  both  you  and  him  consider- 
able discomfort.  If  he  does  not  value  his 
own  rights  of  manhood,  that  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  abet  him  in  renouncing 
them;  it  is  the  strongest  reason  why  you 
should  assert  them  for  him,'  and  decline  to 
treat  him  as  any  other  than  a  self-respecting 
man. 

In  dealing  with  willing  workers  out  of 
work  and  in  need  of  help,  this  principle  must 
guide  both  public  and  private  charities.  Such 
people  are  always  with  us,  and  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  machine  industry,  under  compe- 
tition, we  are  sure  to  have  them  with  us  in 
increasing  numbers.  Something  must  be 
done  for  them.  They  must  not  be  left  to 
suffer.  But  they  must  be  helped  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  injure  their  characters.  Thefirst 
right  of  an  honest  man  is  the  right  to  live  by 
his  own  labor— to  eat  his  own  bread.  The 
taproot  of  all  injustice  is  the  denial  of  this 
right.  To  compel  one  who  is  willing  to  work 
for  a  living  to  subsist  upon  the  bounty  of 
others  is  a  grave  and  deadly  wrong.  Not 
only  should  we  be  slow  to  assist  in  inflicting 
that  wrong  on  any  fellow-being,  we  should 
be  swift  to  protect  all  our  fellow-beings 
from  exposure  to  it.  The  first  step  in  a  ca- 
reer of  degradation  is  often  taken  when  a 
man  permits  himself  to  subsist,  as  a  depend- 


ent, on  public  or  private  charity.  How  many 
thousands  of  men  and  women  and  children 
we  are  thus  Btartlng  every  year  on  the  road 
to  ruin  !  It  is  so  much  easier  to  give  alms 
than  to  give  the  kind  of  assistance  that 
saves  manhood  !  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
ruin  men  by  a  slipshod  and  spurious  charity 
than  by  a  justice  which  is  jealous  of  their 
dearest  rights  to  restrain  them  from  the  slip- 
pery paths  that  lead  to  perdition  !  Much 
the  larger  part  of  what  we  call  private  char- 
ity is  pure  gratuity  for  which  the  recipient 
is  not  expected  to  make  any  return.  It  is 
not  the  wicked  alone  whose  tender  mercies 
are  cruelties  ! 

So,  too,  in  our  public  charities  we  are  de- 
voting most  of  our  resources  to  the  pauper- 
ization of  our  citizens.  No  able-bodied  man 
or  woman  ought  ever  to  be  compelled  to  re- 
ceive alms  from  the  public  treasury.  If  the 
State  or  the  city  owes  these  able-bodied  peo- 
ple anything  it  is  not  alms,  it  is  employment. 
The  State  or  the  city  must  not  degrade  its 
citizens  when  they  -e  unfortunate  by  mak- 
ing paupers  of  them.  The  city  or  the  State 
may  refuse  to  do  anything  for  the  relief  of 
able-bodied  persons.  It  may  take  the  ground 
that  the  dangers  connected  with  the  bestow- 
ment  of  aid  upon  the  unemployed  are  so 
grave  that  it  cannot  safely  make  any  pro- 
vision except  for  the  helpless;  that  those 
who  are  temporarily  out  of  work  must  de- 
pend on  private  charity.  This  may  be  the 
wise  and  humane  policy.  But  if  the  State  or 
the  municipality  does  undertake  to  relieve 
such  persons  the  relief  should  take  the  form 
of  employment  and  not  of  gratuity.  These 
able-bodied  men  and  women  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  eat  their  own  bread.  The  public 
authorities  must  find  ways  of  employing 
them.  And  a  stone-pile  is  not  enough.  There 
ought  to  be  several  kinds  of  work  open  to 
men  and  women  of  this  class.  Genteel  and 
easy  jobs  need  not  be  furnished;  the  work 
may  well  be  of  the  least  attractive  charac- 
ter, and  the  wages  certainly  no  larger  than 
are  earned  in  ordinary  trades,  but  it  should 
be  honest  and  useful  work  in  which  the 
worker  may  feel  that  he  is  rendering  to  the 
community  a  fair  equivalent  for  what  he  is 
receiving.  How  to  manage  these  is  the  prob- 
lem of  statesmanship.  It  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem, no  doubt.    Most  of  the  problems  which 
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now  confront  us  in  our  local  government 
are  difficult  problems,  requiring  the  sound- 
est business  sense,  the  wisest  philanthropy 
and  the  most  unflinching  integrity.  Not  only 
are  the  most  serious  economic  questions  to 
be  grappled  with,  but  the  deepest  interests 
of  character  in  multitudes  of  our  people  are 
involved.  On  the  way  in  which  this  busi- 
ness of  poor-relief  is  handled  depends  the 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  great  numbers 
of  our  fellow-citizens.  Thousands  of  chil- 
dren, in  all  our  cities,  are  likely,  under  exist- 
ing conditions,  to  grow  up  with  more  or  less 
of  the  pauper  habit.  It  is  the  problem  of 
statesmanship  to  avert  this  peril.  And  such 
problems  are  not  likely  to  be  solved  by  the 
kind  of  men  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
electing  to  the  municipal  offices. 

From  all  propositions  to  furnish  work  in- 
stead of  alms  for  the  unemployed  many  of 
us  recoil  because  it  is  a  movement  in  the 
direction  of  Socialism.  Some  people  are 
much  more  afraid  of  Socialism  than  of  pau- 
perism. I  am  not.  I  think  I  can  see  that 
the  dispensation  of  alms  to  able-bodied  peo- 
ple is  producing  all  the  mischiefs  that  men 
fear  in  Socialism.  Certainly  it  must  be  safer 
for  the  State  to  furnish  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed than  to  feed  them  in  idleness. 

We  have  always  with  us  a  considerable 
number  of  those  who  have  taken  on  the 
pauper  character  and  who  are  more  than 
willing  to  subsist,  if  they  can,  upon  public 
or  private  charity.  For  them  the  same  rem- 
edy is  indicated.  When  an  able-bodied  man 
comes  to  his  neighbors  or  to  the  State  for  as- 
sistance he  must  be  made  to  understand  that 
so  long  as  he  has  wealth  and  strength  he 
must  give  a  full  equivalent  in  labor  for 
everything  whicn  he  receives.  This  man's 
rights  also  must  flrst  of  all  be  considered 
and  secured.  He  has  a  right  to  be  a  man; 
we  must  help  him  to  secure  and  maintain 
that  right;  we  must  not  encourage  him  to 
become  a  mendicant  or  an  underling.  The  firm 
assertion  of  this  principle  in  our  dealings 
with  him  will  no  doubt  be  felt  by  him  to  be 
a  hardship.  The  same  treatment  which  the 
willing  worker  hails  as  a  privilege  the  para- 
site shuns  as  a  penalty.  But  it  is  good  for 
both— to  preserve  manhood  in  the  one,  to 
restore  it  to  the  other. 

The  provision  of  work  for  those  who  do 


not  w:mt  t<»  work  may  need  to  be  differenl 
in  sonic  respects  from  the  provision  for  those 
wIki  do  wiint  to  work.  Probably  some  whole- 
some disciplinary  severities  may  be  ne< 
sary  in  souk-  of  these  cases  to  arouse  and 
restore  the  debilitated  manhood. 

The  foundation  of  all  charity  must  be  jus 
tice,  the  justice  which  jealously  guards  the 
deepest  of  human  rights,  the  right  to  be  a 
man.  This  is  the  one  central  value  that 
we  miss  in  our  sentimental  almsgiving  and 
our  demagogic  poor  relief.  We  have  got 
far  enough  in  our  charitable  work  to  care  a 
great  deal  about  mere  physical  suffering; 
hunger  and  cold  appeal  to  us;  but  what  is  a 
little  hunger  or  cold  compared  with  the  in- 
jury that  a  man  suffers  when  his  standards 
of  manhood  are  lowered,  when  he  learns  to 
cringe  and  wheedle  to  get  his  living  without 
work?  Hunger  and  cold  are  not  our  worst 
enemies;  how  many  of  those  who  lived  a 
hundred  years  ago  where  I  am  living  now 
had  them  for  constant  companions  !  The 
physical  privations  which  they  suffered  were 
far  greater  than  the  poorest  of  our  poor  are 
called  upon  to  endure,  and  their  battle  with 
these  foes  made  heroes  of  them — strong  men, 
brave  women  fit  to  be  the  founders  of  em- 
pire. And  while  we  ought  not  to  be  willing 
that  those  who  live  in  the  midst  of  our  abun- 
dance should  suffer  from  hunger  and  cold, 
we  must  beware  how  we  suffer  them  to  fall 
into  worse  ills.  It  were  better  far  that  a 
thousand  men  should  die  of  starvation  at 
our  doors  than  that  the  same  number  of 
men  should  become  chronic  mendicants  and 
paupers.  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
shall  gain  a  living  by  losing  himself? 

It  is  not  hard  to  save  men  from  starva- 
tion; it  is  a  great  deal  harder  to  save  them 
from  the  loss  of  character.  The  kind  of 
charity  for  which  I  am  pleading  is  far  cost- 
lier and  more  troublesome  than  that  with 
which  we  are  fain  to  be  content.  But  the 
charity  that  heals  and  helps  and  saves  is  to 
be  preferred,  at  any  cost,  to  the  charity  that 
harms  and  cripples  and  degrades.  We  must 
learn  to  be  the  children  of  our  Father  in 
heaven,  of  whom,  turning  the  poet's  phrase, 
we  may  truly  say: 

There's  a  justice  in  His  kindness, 
Which  is  more  than  charity. 
Columbus,  O. 


THE    PASSER    BY. 


BY     BLISS    CARMAN, 
A  Former  Editor  or  The   Independent. 


&aid  Aspen  Heart  to  Quaking  Leaf, 

"  Who  goes  by  on  the  hill, 
That  you  should  tremble  at  dead  of  noon 

When  the  whole  earth  is  still?" 

Said  Quaking  Leaf  to  Aspen  Heart, 

"  A  loneliness  drew  nigh, 
And  fear  was  on  us,  when  we  heard 

The  mountain  rain  go  by." 

Said  Aspen  Heart  to  Quaking  Leaf, 
"Who  went  by  on  the  hill? 

The  rain  was  but  your  old  gray  nurse 
Crossing  the  granite  sill." 


Said  Quaking  Leaf  to  Aspen   Heart, 
"  There  was  a  ghostly  sigh, 

And  frosty  hands  were  laid  on  us, 
As  the  lone  fog  went  by." 

Said  Aspen  Heart  to  Quaking  Leaf, 
"But  who  went  by   on   the  hill? 

The  white  fogs  were  your  play  fellows, 
And  your  companions  still." 

Said  Quaking  Leaf  to  Aspen  Heart, 
"  We  shook,  I  know  not  why, 

Huddled  together  when  we  saw 
A  passing  soul  go  by." 

New  York  City. 


THE  CLOSE  OE  THE  YEAR  IN  ART. 

BY    JOHN    LA    FARGE. 


The  end  of  the  century  brings  with  its 
close  the  close  of  the  career  of  one  of  the 
last  of  the  great  artists  of  our  time.  After 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  of  the  older  men  who 
reach  back  to  the  middle  of  the  century, 
there  reman  only  Mr.  Watts,  Arnold  Boeck- 
lin,  Menzel  and  Geronie.  The  smaller  lights 
and  illustrations  have  disappeared,  and  taken 
their  place  in  the  pavement  or  background 
upon  which  these  others  move;  and  I  have 
added  Mr.  Gerome's  name  rather  as  repre- 
senting a  tradition  and  a  movement  than 
as  a  special  individualization  in  the  art  of 
the  end  of  the  century. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes  might  have  painted 
still  further,  but  his  art  would  have  been  still 
the  same;  for  none  among  the  better  men 
have  fluctuated  so  little  in  their  aims  and 
their  manner  of  expression.  We  of  to-day 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  this  expres- 
sion of  his  that  we  do  not  realize  how  much 
his  manner  was  in  conflict  with  the  habits 
and  tendencies  of  the  Third  Empire  and  the 
ever  increasing  trend  toward  realism  and 
the  representation  of  the  accidental. 

It  is  enormously  to  the  credit  of  the  Amer- 


ican barbarian  that  the  work  of  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  was  appreciated  by  many  of  us 
quite  as  early  as  by  any  Gallic  admirers. 
So  did  we  appreciate  Millet  at  a  time  when 
he  was  yet  laughed  at  in  Paris  or  in  Eng- 
land, as  was  also  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 
Mere  persistency  and  the  courage  to  live 
were  sure,  in  such  cases  of  sincerity,  to  out- 
live opposition,  and  to  secure,  even  for  de- 
fects, a  reasonable  toleration. 

But  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  however  ad- 
mired, and  though  dying  in  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  fame,  is  not  perhaps  understood  even 
among  the  French  as  a  very  French  artist. 
it  has  been  impossible  for  the  artists  of 
France  to  escape  from  the  glory  reflected 
upon  them  by  his  work,  but  I  personally 
doubt  whether  he  has  not  seemea"  to  them 
more  of  a  follower  of  abstraction  than  he 
really  was.  Looked  at  for  the  purpose  of 
definition,  the  characteristics  of  his  art  are 
eminently  French,  and  yet  they  differ  in  out- 
ward expression  from  what  the  Frenchman 
usually  likes  to  see,  and  they  drop  ap- 
parently most  of  the  qualities  in  which  the 
Frenchman    most    delights.     They    are    not 
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gay;  they  are  not  aware  of  Paris;  they 
show  no  sensitiveness  to  ridicule;  they  are 
anti-theatrical;  they  are  voluntarily  cffacds; 
they  appeal  to  no  racial  pride  or  acuteness 
of  apprehension  of  the  motive  of  their  sub- 
ject. Their  object  as  well  as  their  subject 
seems  to  be  beauty  alone.  Yet  again,  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  most  fundamentally  French. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  French  of  the  type 
which  has  resulted  from  a  deep  intermixture 
with  what  is  carelessely  called  the  Teutonic. 
They  are  nearer  akin  to  Gothic  interpreta- 
tions and  their  voluntary  abandonment  of 
accidental  and  personal  charm,  and  volun- 
tary solution  of  all  the  parts  in  unity  of 
effect.  With  all  that  there  is  a  real  sense 
of  life,  as  distinguished  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  representation  of  life, 
which  is  especially  evident  in  their 
absence  of  theatrical  crises.  The  Burgun- 
dian  origin  of  Puvis  de  Ghavannes  may 
have  kept  alive  in  him  this  healthy  relation 
to  nature,  of  which  we  know  a  great  series 
of  examples  in  the  drawings  on  the  vases 
of  Hellenic  art.  The  drawings  of  Puvis  de 
Ghavannes  made  for  himself— his  studies- 
are  not  reduced  to  a  system  any  more  than 
the  first  sketches  of  the  Greek  painters  on 
pottery,  which  we  see  occasionally  when  the 
vase  in  unfinished,  or  abrasion  has  rubbed 
the  surface  down  to  the  first  brilliant,  vivid 
and  realistic  preparatory  sketch.  But  the 
original  sense  of  life  exists  in  both  these 
cases,  however  the  northern  torpidity  of 
blood  and  heaviness  of  intention  appear  in 
the  Frenchman  when  contrasted  with  the 
Greek.  It  is  this  decided  tho  not  self- 
willed  change  of  the  natural  impulse  to  a 
formula  which  seems  to  me  a  decided 
French  characteristic  in  Puvis  de  ©ha- 
vannes. 

There  is  also  an  extreme  clearness  of  mean- 
ing, and  a  fear  of  abandonment  to  sensual 
pleasure  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
greater  monuments  of  the  French  mind, 
visible  most  eminently  in  all  its  classical 
literature,  the  only  modern  one  which  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  a  cool  dignity  of  ex- 
pression that  connects  with  the  antique 
world. 

This  setness  of  purpose  has  driven  Puvis 
even  to  destroy  expression  in  those  of  his 
figures,  for  instance,  that  act  as  chorus,  as 


repetitions  of  the  main  intention;  has  ab- 
breviated his  draperies,  even  ;is  Millet  tried 
to  do  with  his;  has  made  him  give  up  many 
of  the  charms  of  color  and  of  the  accidental 
glories  of  nature;  and  baa  driven  him  to 
the  logical  continuation  of  the  wall  which 
he  painted. 

Strange  to  say,  the  architects  were  slow 
to  appreciate  the  formulator  of  one  of  their 
own  special  ideas;  it  has  taken  nearly  half 
a  century  for  them  to  come  around  to  see 
at  all  how  they  encouraged  every  opposite 
tendency;  as  also  they  objected  to  the  look 
of  tapestry  which  characterized  the  wall 
paintings  of  the  other  great  wall  painter, 
Delacroix.  Now  that  it  is  too  late,  they  will 
probably  give  to  surface  imitators  the  work 
which  was  never  given  to  those  who  alone 
understood  and  believed  the  principles 
which  the  architect  most  often  emphasizes 
in  words.  To  carry  out  reticence,  there  must 
be  a  great  deal  kept  back,  and  the  imitators 
of  Puvis  are  unlikely  to  have  the  great  ar- 
tistic capacities  behind  them  which  he,  for 
a  purpose,  neglected.  There  will  be  me- 
chanical imitations  of  the  dullness  of  Puvis's 
color  and  of  the  arbitrariness  of  his  draw- 
ing—the imitation  of  the  outside  and  of  the 
external  clothing  of  his  art.  Few  will  have, 
as  he  had,  the  love  of  the  dull  gray  river, 
the  neutral  tones  of  foliage,  and  the  ele- 
mentary blue  of  the  sky  of  that  part  of 
France  in  which  he  most  lived.  All  these 
were  prefered  by  him  and  cared  for  by  him, 
partly  because  of  a  fear  of  the  more  splen- 
did countries,  whose  grandiosity  of  color 
and  of  line  were  not  so  controllable,  and 
might  influence  his  decision.  Yet  through 
all  he  was,  like  most  great  artists,  a  great 
landscape  painter. 

With  his  departure  from  the  stage,  and  the 
survival  of  so  few  great  names,  we  should 
not  forget  that  some  of  the  names  best 
known  to  the  European  world  of  art  are 
American.  Tho  on  different  planes,  and 
having  little  in  common,  Mr.  Whistler  and 
Mr.  Sargent  rank  with  any  of  the  small 
number  of  artists  that  have  to  be  mentioned 
if  one  counts  over  the  celebrities  in  Europe 
certain  to  keep  their  place;  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  moment  to  bring  this  up  to  the  no- 
tice of  every  American.  The  close  of  the 
century   has   carried   us   into   a   larger   ex- 
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panse  and  perhaps  a  greater  destiny.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  claim  what 
we  have  gained  by  actual  conquest  in  the 
domain  of  intelligence.  The  provincial 
state  of  mind  in  which  our  critics  live  keeps 
them  in  a  subordinate  fear  of  the  superior- 
ity of  the  mass  of  smaller  artists  in  Europe; 
and  the  extension  and  prevalence  of  trade — 
that  is*to  say,  of  traders  making  much  money 
—tends  to  enhance  this  illusion.  The  art  of 
Europe  is  cheap,  and  can  be  exported  over 
here  in  the  same  way  that  broken  fragments 
of  commercial  ventures  are  unloaded  upon 
the  public  by  the  great  retail  dealers.  On 
these  we  are  now  living— that  is  to  say,  the 
mass  of  the  public.  It  is  all  logical  and 
right,  as  all  trade  and  all  commerce  is  right; 
as  it  would  be  also  were  it  just  the  reverse; 
but  from  an  intellectual  and  artistic  point 
of  view,  it  is  essentially  un-American  to 
contemplate  the  fact  that  the  painting  of 
the  "  Wave  "  of  Mr.  Courbet  can  be  solemnly 
described  and  commented  on,  when  the  great 
"  Wave  "  of  Winslow  Homer— as  much  more 
a  wave  as  nature  is  greater  than  Homer— 
is  only  known  to  a  few  persons  and  to  the 
admiration  of  artists. 

There  is  another  and  practical  considera- 
tion that  is  pressed  upon  us  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  artists,  and  good  ones,  and  at  least 
these  three  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
world— namely,  that  we  should  be  fully  rep- 
resented at  the  coming  World  Exposition  in 
Paris.  Our  enormous  activity  in  machinery, 
our  increase  in  manufactures,  will  be  duly 
taken  care  of;  but  that  our  art  shall  be  duly 
represented  is  still  a  matter  of  grave  doubt. 
Political  considerations,  sectional  arrange- 
ments, the  fact  that  the  .ew  thousand  art- 


ists of  the  country  do  not  make  a  voting 
mass,  may  stand  in  our  way;  and  yet,  not 
only  are  our  American  artists— Mr.  Whistler, 
Mr.  Sargent,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  St.  Gaudens 
and  how  many  others— fully  known  abroad, 
but  in  the  very  department  of  applied  art, 
in  which  the  European  has  had  every  ad- 
vantage over  us,  advantages  of  capital,  of 
inherited  skill  and  training,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  strong  government  and  national 
fostering,  we  have  established  a  specialty 
of  superiority  which  is  perfectly  acknowl- 
edged and  known  in  Europe  to  everybody 
who  is  in  the  least  concerned  with  such  mat- 
ters, from  the  critic  to  the  manufacturer. 

Our  architectural  work  has  partaken  of  all 
our  other  progress.  As  architecture  proper 
it  is  ragged,  sometimes  tame  and  commer- 
cial, sometimes  over-eccentric,  but  through 
many  defects  and  a  latent  opposition  of 
American  sympathy  it  has  achieved.  In 
every  department  of  art  we  suffer  from  un- 
due foreign  influence,  which  easily  connects 
with  our  partial  education  and  those  moral 
deficiencies  which  make  us  accept  commer- 
cial standards,  monetary  values,  and  stand 
in  the  way  of  proper  intellectual  self-respect. 
But  we  have  achieved,  and  our  efforts  can 
be  counted.  All  these  efforts  of  American 
art  ought  to  be  adequately  presented.  They 
have  been  presented  in  small  sections,  and 
always  at  the  request  of  foreign  Govern- 
ments and  institutions;  so  that  it  would  but 
seem  a  logical  continuation,  due  to  the  pride 
of  the  United  States  in  its  people,  to  em- 
phasize these  successes  in  a  more  united 
display,  that,  may  give  us  confidence  in  a 
great  future. 

New  York  City. 
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BY    SYDNEY 
From  The  Independent  of 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  went, 
Clean  forspent,  forspent. 
Into  the  woods  my  Master  came, 
Forspent  with  love  and  shame. 
But  the  olives  they  were  not  blind  to  Him, 
The  little  gray  leaves  were  kind  to  Him ; 
The  thorn-tree  had  a  mind  to  Him 
When  into  the  woods  He  came. 
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Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  went, 
And  he  was  well  content. 
Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  came, 
Content  with  death  and  shame. 
When  Death  and  Shame  would  woo  Him  last, 
From  under  the  trees  they  drew  Him  last ; 
'Twas  on  a  tree  they  slew  Him — last 
When  out  of  the  woods  He  came. 


'57  OR  THEREABOUTS. 

PERSONAL   RECOLLECTIONS  OF    A   PUBLISHER 

BY    JOSEPH     II.     RICHARDS. 


It  would  be  strange  indeed,  If,  sitting 
where  I  do  at  present,  in  my  office  at  number 
five  Beekman  Street,  I  could  not  recall  inci- 
dent after  incident  connected  with  my  work 
as  publisher  of  The  Independent,  forty 
years,  ago,  and  more.  For,  on  this  very  site, 
altho  in  a  former  building,  were  the  ed- 
itorial rooms  and  publishing  office  of  the 
paper  which  to-day  celebrates  its  fiftieth 
anniversary. 

Beekman  Street,  at  tnat  time,  with  the  ad- 
joining blocks  on  Nassau,  was  the  location 
where  the  publication  offices  of  most  of  the 
religious  papers  were  to  be  found.  Writers 
who  have  described  old  New  York  have  had 
much  to  say  of  this  locality.  At  the  corner 
of  Beekman  Street  and  Park  Row,  in  the 
recollection  of  many  of  your  readers,  there 
stood,  in  the  forties,  Dr.  Spring's  church, 
and  on  the  block  between  Beekman  and 
Spruce  on  Park  Row  were  to  be  found  the 
stores  of  book  publishers,  adjoining  the 
church  property.  Theatre  Alley,  running 
from  Ann  Street  to  Beekman,  between  Park 
Row  and  Nassau,  was  quite  a  thoroughfare 
for  one  so  unpretentious;  Theatre  Alley  it 
was  called,  I  believe,  because  it  was  the 
rear  entrance  to  the  Park  Theatre,  fronting 
on  Park  Row.  On  one  occasion  at  least,  It 
was  a  theatre  itself,  in  which  was  enacted 
a  drama  never  to  be  effaced  from  the  mem- 
ories of  those  who  witnessed  it.  It  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Draft  riots,  when  the  mobs 
were  seizing  and  hanging  black  men  where- 
ever  they  could  lay  hands  on  them.  A  negro 
boy  was  spied  somewhere  down  town  and  a 
mob  chased  him  with  hellish  eagerness  until 
he  turned  into  Theatre  Alley  and  ran  its 
length,  hoping  thereby  to  escape  his  pursu- 
ers. One  of  the  editors  of  The  Independent 
happening  to  take  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance  ran  out  and  stood  in  front  of  the  boy, 
receiving  many  of  the  blows  the  savages 
aimed  at  him,  and  ultimately  rescued  him 
from  their  grasp.  The  satanic  faces  of  the 
men,  who  for  a  long  time  stood  on  both 
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streets,  looking  up  at  the  windows  of  The 
Independent  office,  shouting  themselves 
hoarse  with  the  demand  that  the  "  nigger " 
be  surrendered  to  them,  these  faces  were 
well  photographed  on  the  film  of  memory, 
for  the  light  was  a  lurid  one  and  the  ex- 
posure long.  This  incident,  involving  one  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  paper,  is  but  a 
faint  portrayal,  after  all,  of  the  attitude  of 
The  Independent  and  its  entire  staff  to 
the  whole  question  of  human  slavery  and  its 
attendant  issues  of  secession  and  war.  In- 
deed, the  paper  was  well  recognized  as  the 
leading  anti-slavery  weekly  of  the  whole 
country;  and  as  I  write  a  sense  of  pride 
springs  up  within  me  at  having  been  con- 
nected with  the  paper  at  a  time  when  every 
champion  of  liberty  was  needed. 

But,  to  return  to  even  earlier  days  than 
these;  for  numb  t  five  Beekman  Street  was 
not  the  office  of  The  Independent  as  I  first 
recollect  it.  When  my  relation  with  it  began 
as  publisher,  in  1857,  it  was  modestly  is- 
sued from  the  second  floor  of  number  twen- 
ty-two Beekman  Street,  with  publishing  of- 
fice in  front,  editorial  rooms  in  the  rear  and 
composing  rooms  on  the  floor  above. 

At  that  time  the  Revs.  Drs.  Bacon, 
Thompson  and  Storrs  were  its  editors,  a 
trio  of  Congregational  ministers,  recognized 
everywhere,  then  and  since,  as  aggressive, 
thoughtful  leaders  in  church  and  public  af- 
fairs. The  person  most  often  to  be  seen  in 
the  editorial  department  at  the  office  was 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Joshua  Leavitt,  a  man  of 
strong  physique,  large  heart  and  forceful 
editorial  style.  His  relation  with  the  paper 
continued,  I  believe,  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  number  of  years  after  my  connec- 
tion with  it  had  ceased. 

There  seemed  to  be  the  utmost  unanimity 
and  cordiality  among  the  editors  and  it  was 
always  pleasant  to  meet  them  on  the  occasion 
of  their  weekly  visits  to  the  office.  I  recall 
one  incident:  When  passing  through  the 
editorial  room  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
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one  of  the  editors  remarked,  "  Richards, 
You're  getting  fat,"  and  another  replied, 
"  There's  reason  enough  why  he  should;  isn't 
he  continually  trying  to  increase  the  circu- 
lation ?  " 

An  item  of  mechanical  progress  is  perhaps 
well  worth  mentioning  here,  inasmuch  as 
the  change  it  brought  about  was  radical. 
The  toilsome,  slow  process  of  wrapper  writ- 
ing was  one  day  changed  for  the  patent 
process  of  labeling  the  address  on  the  paper 
and  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  record  of 
subscriptions.  The  Independent  was  the 
first  weekly  paper,  I  believe,  to  adopt  this 
system,  so  universally  in  use  now.  This 
process  was  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dick, 
and  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  still  in  use  by  most 
of  the  publications  using  the  mails  for  dis- 
tribution. This  man  Dick  was  rather  a  re- 
markable character;  a  very  earnest  Chris- 
tian, he  rarely  came  into  the  office  without  a 
word  of  spiritual  comfort  for  any  one  who 
would  listen. 

Probably  the  largest  progress  was  made 
by  The  Independent  after  moving  to  its  new 
quarters,  number  five  Beekman  Street,  cor- 
ner of  Theatre  Alley,  where  they  occupied  the 
second  floor,  directly  over  the  National  Park 
Bank;  the  building  was  then  called  Clinton 
Hall  and  was  the  abode  of  several  other  re- 
ligious publications,  notably  The  Evangelist, 
The  Anti-Slavery  Standard  and  The  Eclectic 
Magazine. 

At  this  time  we  began  to  make  premium 
offers  to  subscribers,  and  I  dare  say  that  in 
th«  homes  of  many  of  The  Independent's 
readers  can  still  be  found  a  copy  of  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  Dictionary,  which  was 
received  by  every  subscriber  sending  us 
three  new  names.  This  offer  was  a  decided 
success,  and  placed  the  paper  in  the  hands 
of  thousands  of  new  readers. 

At  this  time  also  we  began  in  a  most  com- 
prehensive manner  the  securing  of  special 
contributors,  the  best  writers  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere.  I  recall  several  incidents  in 
this  connection,  some  of  which  are  rather 
personal,  but  which  will  illustrate  a  fact 
which  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us 
all— that  contributors,  editors  and  publisher 
seemed  like  cordial  friends,  or  even  some- 
times like  college  chums. 

A  reader  of  The  Tribune,  to  whom   Mr. 


Greeley's  articles  were  of  special  interest, 
spoke  to  him  at  one  time  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  The  Independent  in  a  manner  that 
evinced  his  displeasure,  seeming  to  imply 
that  Mr.  Greeley  should  do  his  best  writing 
for  The  Tribune.  He  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Gree- 
ley, what  do  you  write  for  The  Inde- 
pendent for?"  "For  twenty-five  dollars  an 
article,"  replied  Mr.  Greeley,  illustrating  the 
humor  of  the  man  and  at  the  same  time  the 
fact  that  contributors  were  well  remunerated 
for  their  work  in  those  days. 

Dr.  Stephen  H.  Tyng  (the  elder),  rector  of 
St.  George's,  contributed  a  series  of  articles 
at  one  time  on  Sunday  schools,  and  was 
urged  to  write  another  on  some  feature  of 
church  work.  He  brought  to  my  desk  his 
first  article  and  said,  "  I  leave  this  with  you 
on  condition  that  you  faithfully  report  to  me 
any  adverse  criticism  that  you  may  hear 
upon  it."  He  had  scarcely  reached  his  home 
when  one  of  the  editors,  in  looking  over  the 
article,  said.  "  The  Doctor  has  chosen  an 
unfortunate  title."  I  took  my  hat  at  once 
and  reported  to  him  in  his  study,  as  prom- 
ised. He  seemed  surprised,  and  with  curte- 
ous  dignity  changed  the  title. 

It  was  not  uncommon  in  the  later  years  of 
my  relation  with  the  paper  for  editor,  pub- 
lisher and  congenial  friend  to  lunch  together 
at  Petit  &  Crook's,  in  the  Times  Building. 
It  was  then  that  office  cares  were  laid  aside 
and  wit  and  pleasantry  had  sway.  A  waiter 
at  one  of  these  gatherings  was  evidently  im- 
pressed with  the  marked  discrimination 
made  in  the  lunch  order.  Having  taken  his 
order  from  one  of  the  party,  he  approached 
our  editor  with  the  question,  "  Will  you 
have  the  same,  sir?  " 

"  No,  sir,  but  similar,"  was  the  reply. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  my  frequent  pleas- 
ure to  sign  checks  to  the  order  of  John 
G.  Whittier,  b  t  I  had  never  seen  the  man 
in  our  office.  Some  years  after  my  connec- 
tion with  The  Independent  ceased  I  re- 
member a  visit  to  Mr.  Whittier's  home  at 
Danvers,  Mass.  Driving  into  his  grounds 
with  some  ladies,  and  inquiring  for  him  I 
was  informed  that  he  was  not  in.  Disap- 
pointed at  not  meeting  him  we  were  driving 
back  to  the  entrance  when  an  old  gentleman 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand  approached  and  in- 
quired if  we  were  looking  for  him.    I  saicj, 
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"  Is  this  Mr.  Whittler  ?  "  He  replied  "  Yes." 
When  I  told  him  of  the  fact  that  I  had  fre- 
quently sent  him  checks  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  The  Independent  and  had  much 
desired  to  meet  him  he  urged  us  to  come  in, 
and  when  we  thought  it  best  to  decline 
stood  by  the  carriage  for  some  minutes 
telling  of  his  experiences  with  the  paper  and 
of  his  regard  for  it  and  its  editors.  Nothing 
so  impressed  me  in  this  short  talk  as  the 
great  modesty  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Lincoln  walked  into  our  office  one  day, 
and  I  confess  that  I  can  scarcely  describe 
the  emotions  with  which  I  saw  the  man  for 
the  first  time.  He  had  come  to  New  York 
on  the  invitation  of  two  other  gentlemen 
and  myself  to  make  his  famous  Cooper 
Union  address,  which  speech  I  have  been 
frequently  assured  was  a  very  powerful 
factor  in  making  him  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  I,  without  dreaming  of 
the  events  which  were  then  in  the  future, 
looked  at  the  man  solely  with  reference  to 
whether  he  would  draw  a  paying  audience, 
for  my  friends  and  I  had  become  respon- 
sible for  the  expense  attending  his  speech, 
and  when  I  saw  the  awkward  manner,  long 
legs  and  arms  of  this  man  I  could  not  help 
having  serious  forebodings  concerning  the 
financial  outcome  of  the  venture.  When  he 
sat  down  at  my  desk,  however,  and  began  to 
talk,  and  I  noted  the  deep  resonance  of  his 
voice  and  watched  his  eye,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  he  wasn't  to  be  condemned  un- 
heard, and  I  hoped  for  a  successful  issue  of 
this,  my  costly  lecture  venture.  But,  what- 
ever the  results  were  to  him,  the  net  mon- 


etary result  to  us  was  an  oyster  stew,  which 
we  partook  of  on  the  way  home. 

A  word  or  two  of  the  business  side  of  the 
paper  in  these  days.  Advertising  was  then 
in  its  infancy.  Advertising  agents  were  few, 
and  I  recal  the  names  of  S.  M.  Pettengill 
of  Boston,  and  his  relative,  S.  M.  Pettengill 
of  New  York;  John  Hooper,  Lawrence  Burke, 
W.  J.  Carleton,  and  Peter  K.  Deyo.  Of  these 
S.  M.  Pettengill  of  Boston,  after  several  firm 
changes,  emerged  into  Pettengill  &  Co.,  now 
a  vigorous  agency  at  Boston  and  New  York, 
and  S.  M.  Pettengill  of  New  York,  afterward 
changed  to  J.  H.  Bates,  Is  now  the  large 
agency  of  Lyman  D.  Morse.  Carleton  and 
Burke,  the  latter  silver  haired  and  bright 
eyed,  are  still  in  the  business. 

Since  then,  the  business  of  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  advertiser  in  choice  of  proper 
periodicals  and  preparation  of  matter  and 
the  securing  of  the  right  space  at  the  right 
price  has  become  so  conspicuous  a  business, 
requiring  experience,  judgment  and  tact, 
that  the  advertiser  can  ill  afford  to  miss  the 
helpfulness  of  the  advertising  agent. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  proprietor  of 
The  Independent,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Bowen, 
was  an  inspiration  to  all  connected  with  it. 
His  habit  was  to  stop  at  the  office  on  his 
way  home  to  Brooklyn,  and  taking  the  young 
publisher's  arm  as  we  walked  to  the  ferry, 
talk  over  the  interests  of  the  paper  so 
dear  to  him.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  be  a  laggard  with  such  a  constant 
object  lesson  before  one  of  wisely  planned 
industry.  • 

New  York  City. 


INTO   SPAIN,  WITH  VERDI'S  "  TROVATORE." 


BY    E.     IREN/EUS    STEVENSON. 


So  far  as  I  know,  my  friend  Mr.  Henry 
Edward  Krehbiel  and  myself  are  the  only 
two  musical  laborers  in  our  immediate  vicin- 
ity who  have  found  their  physical  way  into 
that  Thuringian  Cave  of  Venus  (such  as  it 
is)  from  which  Tannhauser  emerged,  with 
that  impassioned  cry,  "  My  salvation  is  in 
Mary  !  "—after  a  rather  long  indifference 
to  that  good   Catholic  possibility.    I  think, 


however,  that  I  have  advanced  a  pace  on 
Mr.  Krehbiel  in  operatic  topography.  Or, 
perhaps,  I  might  be  accused  of  retrograding 
one  in  esthetics.  Some  idle  people  visit 
Spain  because  the  Madrid  expresses  are 
quite  handy  at  Hendaye,  because  of  Spanish 
cathedrals,  the  bull-fights,  Murillo  and  Velas- 
quez masterpieces  and  the  red  Alhambra's 
calm  splendors.    I  made  an  unexpected  pil- 
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grimage  into  it— a  sort  of  individual  border 
raid— to  trace  out,  what  few  opera-goers, 
new  or  old,  know  as  extant— the  historic  or 
quasi-historic  localities  of  an  old  Italian 
opera's  action,  "  II  Trovatore  "  of  Verdi. 

Not  many  Americans  at  least,  either  of  the 
earlier  generation  to  which  Verdi's  work  is 
still  dear  or  of  its  later  and  more  critical 
and  condescending  auditors,  suspect  that 
the  Trovatore  ever  had  a  milieu  almost  as 
definite  as  Nuremberg  is  that  of  Wagner's 
"  The  Meistersingers,"  Siikkingen  that  of 
Nessler's  "  Trumpeter,"  and  the  Chateau  of 
Chenonceaux  that  of  "  The  Huguenots."  If, 
however,  you  happen  to  be  loitering  for  the 
summer  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  are 
roving  about  Luchon  and  Poix  and  so  on,  it 
will  be  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  behold 
with  your  own  eyes  that  "  Urgel  "  of  which 
Manrico  (with  or  without  his  "  high  G  ")  was 
a  resident  and  lieutenant;  the  "  Castellor " 
wherein  he  and  the  faithful  Leonora  of 
Zaragoza  sheltered  themselves  from  the 
Count  di  Luna's  rage;  the  spot  where  the 
miserable  Azucena  could  have  conveniently 
been  burned  alive  in  sight  of  her  adopted 
son— above  all  else  the  "  remote  Tower  "  of 
the  "  palace-fortress  of  Aliaferia  "  in  which 
Manrico  bid  farewell  to  Leonora  and  life. 
That  is  to  say,  for  all  these  localities  the 
most  solemn  guarantees  are  extant  in  grave 
print  and  by  warrant  of  extremely  colloquial 
Cataluiia  dialect. 

The  lurid  opera-book  which  Salvadore 
Cammarano  made  for  Verdi's  "  II  Trova- 
tore "  is  confused,  but  (all  notions  to  the 
contrary)  it  is  coherent  drama,  allowing  for 
affected  diction  and  an  absurd  over-condens- 
ing of  its  materials  from  the  really  strong 
Spanish  melodrama  by  Gutierrez  de  la  Vega. 
As  a  stage  play  "  El  Trovador  "  enjoyed  an 
enormous  vogue.  It  is  not  at  all  a  bad  Span- 
ish "  historical  "  piece  of  its  kind  to-day.  A 
needed  key  to  its  spasmodic  pictures  and  se- 
quences occurs  in  remembering  that  Cata- 
luiia and  Biscaya  were  of  old  continually  in 
rebellion  against  the  Princes  of  Aragon 
near  by  and  much  of  the  rest  of  Spain;  that 
Manrico  of  Urgel  was  a  traditional  border 
chieftain  of  gipsy  blood  heading  a  revolt 
against  Aragon,  and  that  the  Count  di  Luna 
was  a  generalissimo  of  an  Aragonese  sov- 
ereign, and  that  di  Luna's  descendants  exist 


to-day  and  cherish  the  "  Trovatore "  as  a 
family    chronicle   of   love   and    valor.      The 

Troubadour  and  the  Aragonese  grandee 
were  enemies,  quite  aside  from  their  rivalry 
for  the  beautiful  Leonora.  The  latter  ele- 
ment, as  well  as  their  mysterious  consan- 
guinity, is  romance.  No  wonder  that  de 
Luna  was  anxious  to  catch  and  "  remove  " 
the  Troubadour.  As  was  the  case  of  Captain 
Reece,  commander  of  the  "  Mantelpiece,"  it 
was  his  duty— as  well  as  his  personal  pleas- 
ure.   His  King  commanded  it. 

You  will  remember  that  when  Manrico  so 
opportunely  rescues  his  Leonora  from  her 
final  vows  as  a  disconsolate  "  daughter  of 
Eve,"  and  from  the  wily  di  Luna,  his  troop 
call  out  "  Viva  Urgel  !  "  Behold  the  key  to 
your  little  "  Trovatore  "  pilgrimage,  if  you 
are  in  the  region. 

You  will  perhaps  visit  Andorra,  that  infini- 
tesimal republic  of  nine-score  square  miles  and 
about  7,000  inhabitants.  Now,  if  you  will  pro- 
ceed a  little  further  into  Cataluiia  than  An- 
dorra's dirty  capital,  you  will  travel  wild 
tracks  beloved  of  smugglers,  and  so  can  see 
some  of  the  most  savage  and  spectacular 
Pyrenean  views.  Anon  you  reach  the  city 
of  Urgel—"  Seo  de  Urgel "  its  fuller  title. 
As  its  name  implies,  Urgel  was  (like  Bam- 
berg, Brixen  or  Salburg  over  in  Austria)  a 
spiritual  and  temporal  demesne  as  early  as 
the  year  of  our  Lord  850  under  the  rule  of  a 
Prince  Bishop.  This  hierarch  often  was  a 
most  militant  clergyman,  delighting  to  make 
brisk  war  with  Aragon  by  the  aid  of  just 
such  aristocratic  free  lances  as  wasManrique 
the  Mysterious.  Andorra  itself  was  nominally 
subject  to  the  Prince  Bishops  of  Seo  de  Ur- 
gel, and  paid  them  tithe  and  tax,  and  so  was 
much  let  alone.  Urgel  itself  is  a  peculiarly 
gloomy,  fortified  town,  rather  like  Carca- 
sonne  in  the  somberness,  only  worse;  de- 
tached now  and  decadent,  as  its  situation 
would  naturally  keep  it.  Its  cathedral  is 
fine.  But  it  is  the  citadel  that  also  catches 
your  eye — a  hold  overlooking  the  town  and 
plain,  and  erected  on  a  hill  consistently  en- 
titled "  Las  Horcas  "—or  "  Gallows  Hill." 
This  citadel  is  "  Castelor,"  the  "Castellor" 
of  "  II  Trovatore's "  third  act.  You  can 
trace  in  it  the  apartments  that  sheltered 
Manrico  and  his  Leonora  of  Zaragoza.  You 
can  look  off  from  it  to  a  likely  spot  for  edify- 
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ing  that  death-pyre  on  which  Azucena,  the 
gipsy,  was  to  be  burned  in  sight  of  her 
adopted  sou.  If  you  can  sing,  by  all  means 
sing  the  "  Di  Quella  Pira,"  even  if  you  have 
no  more  than  three  notes  in  your  voice,  not 
to  speak  of  never  a  "  high  C."  There  is  no 
gallery  to  take  notice.  In  all  your  life  you 
will  never  have  a  finer  chance  to  do  the 
proper  thing. 

Before  progressing  further  over  the  Py- 
renean  wall  than  Seo  de  Urgel,  let  me  point 
out  (to  any  not  happening  to  know)  that  not 
only  is  CataluCa.  the  most  savagely  romantic 
province  of  Spain,  a  true  Salvator  Rosa  sec- 
tion, but  that  the  immediate  Lerida  district 
is  the  very  jewel  of  grimness  in  Spanish 
landscape.  Exactly  the  scenery  for  a  tragic 
"  Trovatore  "  is  met,  right  and  left.  Every 
revolt  in  Spain  save  one  has  begun  and  last- 
ed longest  in  Cataluna.  Both  Manrico  and 
di  Luna  had  their  work  cut  out  for  them. 

As  for  "  Aliaferia,"  that  remarkable  old 
"  fortress:prison "  of  our  opera's  first  and 
last  acts,  it  lies  not  very  far  off— Aliaferia 
at  Zaragoza,  the  old  capital  of  Aragon's 
kings.  It  was  exactly  the  near  and  proper 
place  for  Count  di  Luna  to  imprison  and— by 
abuse  of  private  authority— to  execute  Man- 
rico after  taking  "  Castellor.  You  can  drive 
out  to  the  ancient  half-ruin,  half-barracks, 
as  it  stands  within  twenty  minutes  of  Zara- 
goza. The  pile  is  a  vast  mass  of  mixed 
architectures  of  as  many  periods,  from  the 
mosque  and  other  relics  of  its  first  builder, 
Aben-Alja,  whose  name  still  hangs  about  it. 
No  structure  could  be  more  operatic,  more 
Ann  Radcliffish.  By  the  by,  our  America  is 
historically  linked  with  it  and  so  with  "  II 
Trovatore  "  forever.  For  a  certain  ceiling 
in  the  vast  edifice  received  its  gilding  from 
the  first  gold  that  Columbus  brought  to 
Spain  from  his  "  Western  Indies.*'  As  to 
Manricc^s  Tower,  go  to  it.  On  the  northerly 
side  of  the  small  San  Martino  Chapel  is  the 


identical  dungeon,  crvdat  operations.  Your 
guide  will  tell  you  the  whole  story  of  Leon- 
ora's rivals,  of  her  night  watch,  of  her  hearing 
her  lover  sing  a  plaintive  air,  and  of  the  sac- 
rifice that  she  made  to  save  him,  frustrated 
by  the  treachery  of  Count  di  Luna.  The 
prison  is  not  an  imposing  prison;  but  it  is 
anything  except  a  cardboard  jail.  I  have  re- 
marked above  that  the  Lady  Leonora  is  cred- 
ited with  hearing  Manrico's  "  Addio,  addio, ' 
or  his  warbling  something  else  to  somebody, 
loud  enough  to  do  what  miners  call  "locate  " 
him.  But  I  fear  Leonora  must  have  had  a 
willow  wand  or  a  tip.  The  actual  walls  of 
the  Aliaferia  dungeon  would  hardly  admit 
the  escape  of  a  Troubadour's  voice  any  more 
than  of  his  body;  at  least  as  the  apartment 
now  is.  Perhaps  acoustics  were  better  in 
those  days,  or  possibly  tenors  sang  even 
louder  than  in  our  degenerate  epoch  of 
lyrism. 

"  But  what  of  our  good  old  Azucena? " 
somebody  asks  here;  "why  do  you  fail  to 
connect  that  truculent  personage  (the  real 
central  figure  of  "  II  Trovatore ")  with  the 
localities  so  generously  associated  with  the 
other  protagonists?  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
Azucena  is  so  much  less  "  historical "  that  I 
cannot  with  a  sound  conscience  quite  con- 
vincingly unite  her  here  to  my  operatic  pil- 
grimage. For  the  present,  therefore,  I  must 
leave  Azucena  a  creation  of  mere  romance. 
Perhaps,  however,  even  if  the  Battle  of  Pelila, 
from  which  she  rescued  her  bleeding  proUg^, 
be  no  proelium  Mstoricum,  some  stones  of  the 
"  deserted  dwelling  "  on  the  sea  coast  of  Vis- 
caja,  an  anvil  or  so  of  the  Anvil  Chorus,  or 
even  an  echo  of  her  weird  "  Stride  la  Vam- 
pa "  may  be  found  and  brought  home  by 
some  traveler  more  enterprising  than  I;  and 
so  Gutierrez  Cammarano,  Verdi  and  all 
"  Trovatore  "  lovers  shall  be  vindicated  for 
all  time  to  come. 

New  York  City. 


NOTES  FROMiENGLAND. 

BY    JUSTIN    M'CARTHY,     M.P., 
A  Former    Editor  of   Thb  INDEPENDENT. 


I  feel  a  peculiar  pride  and  pleasure  in 
writing  an  article  for  The  Independent  on 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  existence.  I 
have  known  The  Independent  for  more 
than  thirty  years  out  of  these  fifty  years  of 
its  lifetime;  indeed,  it  cannot  be  far  short 
of  thirty  years  since  a  contribution  of  mine 
first  appeared  in  its  columns.  That  was  dur- 
ing my  first  visit  to  the  United  States;  and 
I  have  been  a  contributor  to  The  Inde- 
pendent off  and  on  during  the  intervening 
years.  Naturally,  therefore,  I  am  very  anx- 
ious to  appear  as  a  contributor  once  again 
when  The  Independent  is  celebrating  its 
fiftieth  birthday.  Now  that  I  am  writing 
for  its  pages  in  England,  and  not  as  I  once 
used  to  do  in  New  York,  my  thoughts  not 
unnaturally  resolve  themselves  into  a  retro- 
spect of  some  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in*  England  during  the  fifty 
years  of  the  journal's  existence.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  great  Chartist  agitation  in  this  coun- 
try reached  its  hight.  That  was  the  time 
when  Louis  Napoleon,  then  an  exile  in  Lon- 
don, afterward  Emperor  of  the  French,  was 
sworn  in  as  a  special  constable  to  assist  in 
vindicating  the  cause  of  law  and  order 
against  those  wicked  anarchists,  the  London 
Chartists.  Louis  Napoleon  had  not  at  that 
time  gained  the  opportunity  which  he  not 
long  afterward  turned  to  account  of  vin- 
dicating the  cause  of  law  and  order  in 
France  by  his  coup  d'etat  with  its  banish- 
ments, its  imprisonments  and  its  slaughter. 
Those  wicked  anarchists,  the  Chartists, 
wThat  revolutionary  principles  they  advo- 
cated, what  daring  changes  they  demanded! 
Only  think  of  it— they  asked  for  manhood 
suffrage  in  England,  and  vote  by  ballot,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  property  qualification 
tor  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  a  number 
of  other  equally  monstrous  innovations  upon 
the  time-honored  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try. And  only  think  of  it  again,  all  or  very 
nearly  all  their  demands  have  been  long 
since  peacefully  conceded,  and  there  is  not 
an  old  Tory  in   England  stupid  enough   to 


deny  that  the  country  is  ever  so  much  bet- 
ter and  stronger  and  happier  and  more  se- 
cure for  the  concessions. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  of  the  fifty 
during  which  The  Independent  has  been 
wrorking  the  people  of  England  had  no  sys- 
tem of  national  education.  It  was  not 
thought  by  most  of  our  legislators,  at  that 
time,  to  be  a  good  thing  that  the  people 
should  have  education.  What  could  humble 
folks  want  with  education?  It  could  only 
teach  them  to  set  themselves  up  against 
their  superiors,  and  perhaps  to  fancy  that 
they  were  entitled  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
making  of  the  country's  laws.  National  edu- 
cation might  do  very  well  for  foreigners,  for 
Americans,  and  Prussians,  and  out-of-the 
way  peoples  of  that  kind;  and  as  for  com- 
pulsory education,  why,  such  a  thing  would 
be  absolutely  un-English,  and  when  anybody 
said  it  was  un-English  he  settled  the  matter 
and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  Yet  there  came 
up  an  innovating  statesman  who  had  little 
or  no  respect  for  the  ancient  ways  of  the 
Constitution,  who  was  in  favor  of  popular 
suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot,  and  all  sorts  of 
dreadful  things;  and,  of  course,  as  was  but 
natural,  he  wanted  national  education,  and 
he  insisted  on  having  it,  and  his  name  was 
Gladstone,  and  he  had  his  way,  and  the  mon- 
archy still  exists  altho  tne  humblest  of 
the  people  have  education  provided  for  them. 

At  the  time  when  The  Independent 
started  into  existence  the  people  of  England 
were  safely  protected  against  the  pestilence 
of  cheap  newspapers.  The  governments  and 
the  legislatures  of  those  days  acted  on  the 
principle  that  newspapers  ought  to  be  only 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  and  that  if  any  but 
the  rich  were  allowed  to  read  newspapers 
the  way  would  be  opened  up  for  revolution 
and  anarchy.  So  there  was  a  Government 
stamp  required  for  every  copy  of  a  news- 
paper, and  each  stamp  cost  money,  and 
there  was  a  tax  imposed  on  every  advertise- 
ment that  appeared  in  a  newspaper,  and  the 
very  paper  itself,  the  raw  material  of  which 
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the  journals  were  made,  was  weighted  with 
a  heavy  tax  which  had  to  be  paid  to  the 
Government  before  any  printer  could  set 
about  making  use  of  his  types.  But  then 
there  arose  some  tierce  and  turbulent  an- 
archists in  England,  among  whom  were 
Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright;  and  these 
men  went  about  the  country  trying  to  per- 
suade their  listeners  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  reading  of  newspapers  were 
brought  within  the  range  of  the  poorest 
classes  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Then 
what  happened?  These  men  and  their  com- 
rades actually  brought  the  man  called  Glad- 
stone to  adopt  their  view  of  the  question;  and 
all  the  heavy  charges  on  the  raw  material  and 
on  the  advertising  and  on  the  issue  of  news- 
papers were  abolished;  and  the  best  daily 
papers  in  London  and  all  over  the  country 
can  now  be  bought  for  a  penny  each,  and 
some  of  them  even  for  a  half-penny.  Yet 
there  has  been  no  rush  of  anarchy,  so  far  as 
anyone  can  see,  and  Her  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria,  celebrated  her  sixtieth  year  of 
reign  in  1897;  and  nobody  has  the  slightest 
desire  to  deprive  her  of  her  throne  and  set 
up  a  red  republic. 

Under  Queen  Victoria  the  first  really  con- 
stitutional sovereign  England  ever  had,  the 
systems  of  government  are  becoming  more 
and  more  popularized  every  day,  and  the 
old  principles  of  class  ascendency  are  al- 
most forgotten  by  the  present  generation. 
When  The  Independent  issued  its  first 
number  the  university  system  of  England 
still  retained  its  privileges  for  the  benefit 
only  of  those  who  avowedly  obeyed  the 
teachings  of  the  State  Church.  No  Roman 
Catholic,  no  Dissenter  of  any  kind,  whatever 
his  character,  his  intellect  or  his  attain- 
ments, could  obtain  any  of  the  honors  given 
by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  to  the  favored  few.  Here, 
again,  came  in  the  hand  of  Gladstone,  that 
wonderful  innovator  who  always  thought 
throughout  his  whole  life  as  a  statesman 
that  there  was  yet  something  to  be  done  for 
the  public  good,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  had  not  by  any  means  brought 
England  into  a  state  of  absolute  and  final 
perfection.  Again,  in  those  days  men  be- 
came officers  in  the  British  Army,  not  by 
merit,  but  by  payment  of  money.    A  man, 


if  he  had  the  money,   bought  a  commission 
for  his  sou;  if  he  had  not  the  money,  then 
the  sou  might  go   without   the  commission. 
And  there  was  no  absurd  talk  about  quali- 
fication  or   fitness   for   the   position,    about 
capacity  or  training  lor  the  duty  01  military 
command;  it  was  all  only  a  question  of  so 
much  money  paid  down— no  money,  no  com- 
mission.   Here,   again,   comes   in   Mr.   Glad- 
stone; and  he  insists  that  men  ought  to  be 
made  officers  in  the  English  Army    because 
they  were  fit  to  undertake  the  duties;  and 
again  he  had  his  way,  as,  indeed,  he  gener- 
ally had,  and  he  abolished  the  purchase  of 
commissions  once  and   for  ever.    All  these 
changes  which  I  have  mentioned  were  de- 
nounced in  their  turn  as  wanton  and  reckless 
innovations   which,    if   they    were   adopted, 
could  not  but  consign  England  to  socialist 
revolution  at  home,  and  defeat  and  disgrace 
abroad.    Now  they  are  accepted  by  men  of 
all  parties  as  beneficent  reforms,  and  the 
most  stolid  old  Tory  has  not  a  word  to  say 
against  them.    Indeed,  the  common  habit  of 
the  Tory  now  is  to  talk  about  them  and  to 
boast  about  them  as  if  he  and  his  fellow 
Tories   had   always   been   their   champions, 
and  really  in  some  unexplained  sort  of  way 
deserve  the  chief  credit  of  their  accomplish- 
ment. 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
reforms  accomplished  in  England  during  the 
past  fifty  years,  reforms  which  I  have  only 
mentioned  just  a  few,  the  first  which  oc- 
curred to  my  recollection.  I  have  to  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  The  Independent 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  put  at  my  dis- 
posal enough  of  its  space  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  fifty  years  of  reform  in  England.  I 
am  bound  to  observe  in  conclusion  that  there 
is  one  great  sign  of  new  hope  for  the  future 
arising  out  of  the  change  in  the  public  mind 
brought  about  by  these  beneficent  changes 
in  legislation.  We  have  now  no"  political 
party  in  England  which  proclaims,  or  even 
I  am  sure  believes,  that  the  condition  of  the 
country  is  perfect  and  that  nothing  more 
remains  to  be  done  by  statesmanship  and 
by  law.  We  all  acknowledge  that  there  are 
many  reforms  still  to  be  made,  and  we  all 
believe  that  each  generation  in  the  future 
will  need  and  will  have  its  great  reformers. 

London,  England. 
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CRITICISM  BY  THE  RULE   OF 
DARWIN. 

BY    MAURICE    THOMPSON. 

The  survival  of  the  fittest  is  a  result  very 
pleasing  to  contemplate,  provided  that  by 
the  fittest  is  meant  the  best.  Loose  criti- 
cism naturally,  being  the  offspring  of  indo- 
lence and  inattention,  accepts  success  as 
firmly  based  upon  vigor.  Evolution,  as  Dar- 
win felt  it,  is  a  criticism  of  material  nature— 
that  is,  of  nature  in  its  multifarious  physical 
aspects.  The  survival  of  the  fittest,  by  his 
theory,  is  the  progress  of  organic  change 
along  the  resultant  of  two  forces— namely, 
universal  force  and  individual  force.  This 
rule  is  one  of  dynamics  pure  and  simple;  it 
does  not  leave  room  for  reckoning  with  in- 
ertia, happy  accident,  or  the  combination  of 
interesting  perversities  and  lamentable 
amenities. 

Literary  evolution  is  a  captivating  phrase; 
at  all  events  it  has  enchained,  not  to  say 
enchanted,  M.  Ferdinand  Bruneti&re,  whose 
important  book,  "  Manual  of  the  History  of 
French  Literature,"  has  just  been  translated 
by  Ralph  Derechef  and  sent  out  from  the 
press  of  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  M.  Brunetiere 
is  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  an  ac- 
knowledged leader,  if  not  the  leader,  of  what 
may  be  spoken  of  as  Young  France  in  liter- 
ary criticism.  His  "  Manual  "  demands  dis- 
tinguished consideration  on  the  score  of  its 
author's  standing  and  its  own  claim  to  both 
novelty  of  method  and  the  application  of 
purely  scientific  rules  to  the  analysis  of  lit- 
erary history.  Scholarship  of  the  German 
sort  is  not  largely  visible  along  the  lines  of 
M.  BrunetiSre's  work.  Indeed,  there  are 
places  where  a  sense  of  something  not  dis- 
tant from  superficial  assumption  takes  the 
place  of  confidence  in  the  reader's  mind. 
But  knowledge  and  great  intellectual  supple- 
ness are  pretty  constantly  present. 

In  his  preface  to  the  English  edition  of  the 
"  Manual  "  M.  Brunetiere  bravely  sets  Dar- 
win high  above  the  greatest  of  French  nat- 
uralists.   A  frank  lowering  of  the  Latin  ban- 


ner and  a  fine  stroke  of  diplomacy  by  which 
both  England  and  America  are  to  be  won 
over!  We  withdraw  the  remark;  but  then 
M.  Brunetiere  goes  on  to  show  that  he  has 
fully  adopted  Darwin's  theory  and  applied 
it  (ahem!  with  somewhat  of  Darwin's  gen- 
ius) to  the  practice  of  the  art  of  history  and 
criticism. 

The  method  of  M.  Brunetiere  has  Its  ad- 
vantages. He  does  not  divide  literary  his- 
tory so  as  to  make  its  periods  begin  and  end 
with  conventional  curves,  the  opening  and 
closing  of  a  century,  the  duration  of  a  king's 
reign  and  the  like;  nor  does  he  treat  poetry 
and  prose  separately,  or  break  up  these  into 
drama,  epic,  lyric,  romance,  history,  politics, 
religion,  philosophy.  To  him  periods  are 
almost  organisms,  and  literature  can  be 
scarcely  separated  from  life— certainly  a 
quite  available  point  of  view.  He  jabs  the 
space  between  Villon  and  Ronsard,  1498- 
1550,  and  says:  My  pen-nib  makes  a  period 
flinch;  here  is  a  literary  form  distinctly  spe- 
cialized; I  impale  it.  Then  he  goes  forward 
to  the  next  survival  of  the  fittest.  You  see 
at  once  that  he  assumes  the  existence  of  a 
certain  law  by  which  the  individuality  of 
genius  is  responsible  for  each  step  of  prog- 
ress, which  is  the  "  constitution  of  a  new 
species." 

This  is  all  very  well,  ii  we  can  admit  the 
base  upon  which  it  must  rest  if  true.  M. 
Brunetiere  takes  little  or  no  account  of  the 
tremendous  extrinsic  forces  by  which  the 
construction  and  destruction  of  his  species 
are  influenced.  He  expressly  rejects  envi- 
ronment, need,  appetency,  as  controlling  ele- 
ments of  the  problem  presented  by  literary 
evolution  and  the  "  apparition  of  the  profit- 
able or  useful  variety."  In  what  we  call 
the  Elizabethan  age  "  suddenly,  and  without 
its  being  posible  to  give  the  reason,'  says  M. 
Brunetiere,  a  Shakespeare  appears.  He  can- 
not account  for  this  amazing  apparition  by 
referring  to  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  history, 
those  purely  physical  engines  of  progress 
that  bear  upon  literature  from  without  and 

crush  it  into  shape,  the  image  of  prevailing 
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aspiration.  Of  course  we  cannot  account 
for  genius  at  one  time  or  another;  but  for 
literature,  that  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

We  can  fairly  understand  how  a  Homer 
might  sing  epics  before  letters  or  any  writ- 
ten signs  were  invented;  for  literature  is  not 
the  whole  of  life;  the  environment  of  nature, 
human  heroism,  the  plunge  and  impact  of 
historical  forces,  the  Iridescent  out-blazing 
of  poetical  suggestions,  are  not  dependent 
wholly  upon  literacy  or  the  demand  for 
books.  Moreover,  after  literacy  and  other 
humanizing  forces  have  wrought  for  years 
upon  man's  life,  genius  cannot  yet  escape  the 
inevitable  formative  and  restrictive  press- 
ure of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The 
possibility,  therefore,  of  writing  a  critical 
history  of  literature  without  reckoning  large- 
ly and  freely  with  what  goes  on  outside  of 
literary  life,  and  contemporaneously  with  it, 
seems  scarcely  considerable. 

M.    Brunetiere    fences    somewhat   against 
objections   to   his   critical   shortcomings   by 
entitling  his  work  a  manual.    A  manual  it 
is,  and  a  good  one,  to  which  the  student  may 
go  for  a  large  amount  of  varied  and  accurate 
information    upon    almost    every    important 
intrinsic  fact  of  French  literature.    At  the 
foot  of  each  page,   occupying  rather  more 
than  half  the  entire  space  and  perhaps  con- 
taining twice  as  many  words  as  the  main 
text,  being  in  smaller  print,  is  a  chatty,  pithy 
commentary  upon  the  chief  personages  of 
literary    France    from    Jean    de    Meung    to 
Alexandre   Dumas,    the   younger,    including 
biographical  sketches  and  critical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  rich  in  suggestive  reflections 
and  helpful  directions  to  the  student. 

If  there  is  one  thing  superlatively  charac- 
teristic of  M.  Brunetiere,  judging  by  this 
book,  it  is  a  modernism,  which  he  often 
pushes  quite  to  the  extreme  of  confining 
useful  scholarship  to  knowledge  of  a  single 
modern  language  and  its  literature.  Mon- 
taigne's love  of  Latin  bores  him;  he  deplores 
the  necessity  of  having  "  to  learn  Latin  as 
a  preliminary  to  understanding  a  French 
book,"  yet  on  the  same  page  he  quotes  a  say- 
ing of  Aristotle  in  the  original  Greek  with- 
out translating  it!  Playing  to  both  the  gal- 
lery and  the  boxes—"  entre  le  bouteille  et 
le  jambon,"  Monsieur  Brunetiere,  "  avec 
egal  appetit  de  boire  et  de  manger."    This 


redundant  modernism  goes  well  with  M. 
Brunetl&re's  Independence  In  critical  mat- 
ters; not  unfrequently  it  helps  him  out  of  a 
tight  squeeze  "  between  the  bottle  and  the 
ham,"  as  when  he  dispenses  with  his  Dar- 
winian theory  and  leaves  Villon  standing 
unclassified  and  free,  yet  "  representative  " 
even  in  his  ballades  en  jargon.  Some  remarks 
upon  the  potter's  art  In  the  sketch  of  Ber- 
nard Palissy  are  bumptious  in  the  extreme, 
so  far  as  air  and  expression  go,  recalling 
again  M.  Brunetiere's  exclusive  modernism. 
Hear  him:  "There  is  no  great  art  where 
there  Is  no  great  intention— and  there  is 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  a  pot;"  and  yet  he  has 
just  said  that  "  there  may  be  infinite  art "  in 
the  masterpieces  of  the  potter! 

Now,   as  a   manual  holding  a   condensed 
presentation  of  historical  facts,   M.   Brune- 
tiere's book  fills  an  important  vacancy.    The 
body  of  French  literature  is  unfolded,  piece 
by  piece  in  detail;  the  makers  of  French  lit- 
erature  are    marshaled    with    military   pre- 
cision; and  not  only  biography  in  miniature 
and  suggestive  hints  for  broader  study,  but 
a   wonderful    amount   of   bibliography   and 
discriminate  comparison  adds  singular  value 
to  M.  Brunetiere's  plan  of  development.    To 
the  mechanical,  practical  task  of  selecting 
and    arranging    materials    just    the    happy 
sense  of  connection  and  sequence  has  been 
constantly  applied.    Of  course  the  best  man- 
ual can  give  but  a  smattering;  still  the  gen- 
eral  student  wants  the   safest   smattering, 
and  this  is  what  can  here  be  had  at  the  ex- 
pense of  nothing  but  delight.    If  we  must 
cram,  let  the  pudding  strut  with  plums. 

Being  so  doughty  a  champion  of  the  pres- 
ent, M.  Brunetiere  still  leaves  us  to  guess 
what  he  would  do  with  the  Verlaines,  the 
Mallarmes  and  their  company  of  poetes  mau- 
dits,  albeit  we  know  that  his  sympathies  go 
out  to  sane  genius  and  wholesome  art. 
Sainte-Beuve  would  have  recognized  a  rela- 
tionship subtle  and  significant  between  con- 
ditions that  have  fed  a  Verlaine  and  those 
that  have  generated  a  situation  like  the 
Dreyfus  affair.  "  History  proper  attracts 
him  more  and  more,"  M.  Brunetiere  remarks, 
sptaking  of  Sainte-Beuve;  but  history  must 
profoundly  attract  the  critic  of  literature, 
else  his  voice  will  stop  flat  against  the  hither 
limit  of  his  subject  as  if  intercepted  by  a 
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stone  wall.  It  is  not  difficult  to  feel  the  his- 
torical environment  that  has  made  even  M. 
Brunetiere  not  only  possible  but  inevitable. 
Since  Sedan  there  has  been  a  century  of  ex- 
perience compressed  into  the  hollow  of  twen- 
ty-eight years.  France  has  realized  the  nov- 
elty of  freedom,  the  power  of  democracy  and 
the  fascination  of  social  leveling;  but  she 
has  not  grasped  the  tremendous  significance 
of  her  past. 

There  is  a  strong  contrast  between  M. 
Bruueti6re's  criticism  of  Andre  Chenier  and 
that  by  Sainte-Beuve.  To  M.  Brunetiere, 
Chenier  is  but  another  Ronsard  "  harking 
back "  to  the  very  "  beginnings  of  classi- 
cism." This  critic  takes  little  account  of  the 
conditions  in  France  by  which  ChGuier's  de- 
sire to  break  away  from  prevailing  influ- 
ences was  governed.  A  thirst  for  political 
freedom  engendered  literary  revolt;  but  M. 
Brunetiere  sees  only  a  young  Ronsard  "  who 
should  have  read  Voltaire,  Montesquieu  and 
Buffon."  Says  Sainte-Beuve:  "  Au  moment 
ou  Andre  Chenier  commenca  j'aperyoi  dans 
l'air  une  multitude  de  papillons  plus  ou 
moins  brillant:  on  eut  une  abeille."  Evi- 
dently Sainte-Beuve  did  not  see  that  Chenier 
had  lost  by  preferring  Theocritus,  Horace, 
and  even  Homer,  to  Voltaire  and  Buffon. 
"  Andr6  Chenier,"  he  again  remarks,  "  non 
pas  quant  &  Taction,  mais  quant  &  la  couleur 
a  ete  pour  nous  une  espece  de  Walter  Scott 
antique  et  poStique:  il  a  donne  le  ton." 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  echoing 
Ronsard  and  giving  the  tonic  effect  of  Scott! 

Doubtless  French  literature  has  needed 
just  the  influence  that  M.  Brunetiere  has 
sought  to  exert.  A  positive  form  of  criti- 
cism, even  though  not  sufficiently  based  up- 
on authority,  is  better  than  criticism  avow- 
edly divorced  from  conscience.  M.  Brune- 
tiere is  positive;  he  trusts  his  conscience, 
and  he  states  with  admirable  accuracy  what 
he  would  have  the  student  understand.  As 
a  manualist  he  is  almost  great;  as  a  critic  he 
is  agile  and  wonderfully  clever;  but  if  one 
wishes  to  feel  the  grip  of  true  criticism,  as 
applied  to  French  literature,  one  must  still 
go  back  to  Sainte-Beuve.  Let  the  student, 
after  reading  M.  Brunetiere's  sketch  of  Mon- 
taigne and  enjoying  its  cleverness,  turn  to 
Sainte-Beuve's  "  Port  Royal "  and  peruse 
with  care  the  two  chapters  on  the  same  sub- 


ject, where  masterly  treatment  runs  parallel 
with  incomparable  subtlety  of  insight  and 
understanding. 


THE     EXPLORATION     OF 
CENTRAL    ASIA.* 

The  dark  and  forbidding  mask  which  has 
so  long  concealed  the  true  features  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  is  rapidly  lifting  from  that  land  of 
cruelty  and  mystery.  It  is  strange  that  the 
countries  which  were  the  scenes  of  Marco 
Polo's  adventures,  and  which  under  the 
fascination  of  his  genius  drew  the  attention 
of  the  western  world  to  the  glowing  East, 
have  remained  from  his  day  to  ours  so 
largely  unknown. 

The  volumes  named  below  give  the  record 
of  the  two  most  important  recent  attempts 
to  lift  the  veil  and  tell  us  what  we  need  to 
know.  The  ground  covered  by  these  intrepid 
explorers  is  not  by  any  means  wholly  un- 
known. Their  routes  have  been  crossed  and 
partly  traced  by  others,  and  both  of  them 
not  unfrequently  fall  into  something  like  a 
beaten  path.  But  both  works  carry  the 
reader  into  regions  and  discourse  to  him 
of  people  concerning  which  he  has  known 
little  or  nothing,  but  which  will  both  have 
for  him  the  irresistable  charm  which  at- 
taches to  the  whole  uncenquered  East 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin's  book  will  fairly  rival  in 
interest  and  importance  Dr.  Nansen's  vol- 
umes, and  there  are  parts  of  both  these 
works  in  which  the  reader  is  introduced  to 
snow,  ice  and  the  perils  that  come  of  them, 
which  are  struck  out  on  a  scale  of  magnitude 
and  awfulness  which  in  many  respects  sur- 
passes even  those  which  surround  the  pole. 

Like  Nansen  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  was  remark- 
ably equipped  and  well  seasoned  for  the 
work  he  had  undertaken.  Both  are  subjects 
of  King  Oscar  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Dr.  Sven  Hedin  visited  Persia  in  1889-90, 
and  went  as  far  as  Kashgar,  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Pamir  (Lat.  39°  30',  Long.  76*.) 
His  main  achievement  at  that  time  was  the 

♦Through  Asia.  By  Sven  Hedin.  With  Dearly 
Three  Hundred  Illustrations  from  Sketches  and 
Photographs  by  the  Author.  (Harper  &  Brothers, 
Two  vols.    8vo,  pp.  1*55,  $10.00.) 

*  In  the  Forbidden  Land.  An  Account  of  a  Jour- 
ney into  Tibet,  Capture  by  the  Tibetan  Lamas  and 
Soldiers,  Imprisonment,  Torture  and  Ultimate  Re- 
lease brought  about  bv  Dr.  Wilson  and  the  Political 
Pesshar,  Karak  Sing-Pal.  By  A.  Henry  Savage  Lan- 
dor.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  Two  vols.,  pp.  307  and  250, 
$10.00.) 
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ascent  and  exploration  of  Mt.  Demavend, 
south  of  the  Caspian,  18,600  feet  high. 

On  his  return  he  enlisted  King  Oscar  and 
two  private  individuals  in  the  grand  explora- 
tion of  Central  Asia  which  is  described  in 
these  two  volumes,  and  which  was  to  carry 
him  straight  across  the  unknown  belt  of 
Asiatic  table-land  up  to  Pekin  and  home  by 
Siberia. 

In  1893  he  set  out,  and  spent  most  of  the 
next  year  in  studying  and  exploring  the 
Pamirs  south  to  the  Taghumbash  Pamirs 
and  north  to  Kashgar.  The  achievement  of 
this  period  was  the  exploration  of  the  awe- 
inspiring  Mus-tagh-ata,  whose  summit,  25,- 
000  feet  above  the  sea,  Dr.  Hedin  attempted, 
but  was  forced  to  turn  back  at  an  elevation 
of  20,000  feet.  The  story  of  the  mountain 
and  this  brave  attempt  on  it  is  a  thrilling 
episode  in  the  volume,  where  it  may  be 
read  in  various  passages  between  pages  219 
and  362. 

The  winter  following  was  spent  in  Kash- 
gar, whose  curious  life  and  institutions  are 
an  attractive  feature  of  the  first  volume. 
February,  1896,  saw  him  moving  forward 
exploring  the  country  between  the  Kashgar 
and  Yarkand  rivers,  and  crossing  the  Takla- 
makan  desert,  a  terrible  experience  from 
which  he  barely  escaped  alive.  His  thrill- 
ing account  of  this  almost  tragic  incident 
is  one  of  the  most  exciting  passages  of  the 
second  volume  (p.  443  ss.) 

Recrossing  the  desert  he  made  his  way  to 
the  river  Tarim,  and  traversed  a  country 
rich  in  the  mysteries,  human  and  geograph- 
ical, which  give  an  unfailing  charm  to  such 
books.  After  one  more  return  to  Khotan 
he  made  his  way  to  Pekin  and  home  by 
Siberia. 

Throughout  this  long  and  dangerous 
route  the  scientific  interest  was  uppermost 
and  led  to  the  collection  of  a  large  amount 
of  botanical,  geological,  geographical  and 
anthropological  matter.  The  lakes  were 
sounded,  the  volume  of  the  streams  was 
measured  and  their  fluctuations  observed, 
longitudes  and  latitudes  were  corrected, 
and  a  great  amount  of  important  informa- 
tion to  complete  the  map  of  Central  Asia 
was  obtained.  Very  little  of  all  this  is  con- 
tained in  these  two  volumes,  the  author  hav- 
ing reserved  his  technical  and  scientific  re- 


sults for  future  publication.  Meanwhile,  the 
whole  book  profits  much  in  definiteness  and 
accuracy  on  all  matters  and  in  all  relations 
from  the  author's  scientific  habits  as  an  ob- 
server. 

The  illustrations  make  also  another  great 
and  striking  feature,  while  the  style  of  the 
book  is  simple,  direct  and  very  attractive. 

As  to  Mr  Landor's  two  volumes,  they  are 
not  a  whit  below  Dr.  Sven  Hadin's  in  inter- 
est or  value.  His  name  places  him  in  the 
line  of  relationship  with  the  great  English 
author  whose  name  he  bears  and  whose 
great-grandson  he  is,  though  for  his  profession 
in  life  he  has  chosen  that  of  an  artist  rather 
than  literature.  In  the  present  volumes  he 
shows  himself  a  man  of  wide  resources  and 
great  force,  equal  to  undertakings  of  magni- 
tude and  difficulty.  For  courage  in  the  pres- 
ence of  danger,  for  pluck  in  dealing  with 
hardship  and  suffering,  for  skill  and  tact  in 
managing  men  against  whose  brute  force  he 
could  not  contend,  and  for  running  the  ter- 
rible gauntlet  of  hardship  which  the  Tibetan 
Himalayas  have  for  those  who  brave  them 
and  the  yet  more  perilous  cruelties  of  the 
Lamas,  Mr.  Landor  stands  among  the  great 
heroes  of  adventure.  His  volumes  are  rich 
in  incident  and  variety,  packed  with  the 
scenery  of  a  little-known  world  and  reports 
of  strange  Asiatics  and  their  customs— all 
illustrated  with  the  double  art  of  a  literary 
style  which  reminds  us  of  his  descent  and 
with  a  graphic  power  in  the  original  draw- 
ings which  show  the  eye  and  hand  of  the 
artist.  For  his  problem  Mr.  Landor  chose 
the  geographical  achievement  which  was 
probably  attended  with  more  and  greater 
difficulties  and  dangers  than  any  in  the 
world— the  exploration  of  Southwestern 
Tibet,  north  of  Nepaul,  from  the  sacred  lakes 
of  the  Lamas,  Mansarowar  and  Rakastal,  to 
the  capital,  which  he  did  not  reach,  Lhassa. 
Access  to  this  country  was  forbidden  under 
penalty  of  death,  and  the  passes  of  the  Him- 
alayas were  guarded  by  Tibetan  soldiers. 
One  by  one  Landor  was  forced  back  from 
these  passes  until  with  incredible  difficulty 
he  surmounted  the  Sumpya  Pass  at  eleva- 
tions ranging  over  18,000  feet,  evaded  the 
Tibetan  troops  and  spies,  mainly  by  night 
marches,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Lamas'  country.    One  by  one  his 
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followers  left  hlru.  Nothing  but  the  will  and 
force  of  a  master  of  men  held  them  together 
amid  the  tremendous  toils  and  sufferings  of 
the  route.  Frequently  they  fasted  for  forty- 
eight  hours  and  froze  while  they  slept.  Never 
for  a  moment  were  they  sure  of  their  lives, 
while  occasionally  they  were  summoned  by 
their  leader  to  such  tremendous  undertak- 
ings as  the  ascent  of  the  Mangshan,  22,000 
feet  high,  an  unparalleled  achievement,  on 
foot,  which  for  the  triumph  of  will  over 
physical  nature  has  never  been  exceeded. 
It  may  safely  be  reckoned  among  the  great- 
est exploits  of  man  in  forcing  the  uncon- 
quered  barriers  of  the  world.  This  amazing 
success  in  surmounting  the  perils  of  the 
route  makes  it  probable  that  he  would  have 
gone  through  to  the  end  except  for  the 
treachery  which,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
delivered  him  to  his  cruel  foes.  Then  follows 
a  series  of  painful  chapters,  grim  and  hor- 
rid with  cowardly  tortures,  which  we  should 
say  In  advance  no  human  being  could  endure, 
and  which  beyond  all  doubt  would  have 
worn  him  out  at  last  but  for  the  sudden  dis- 
covery that  his  fingers  were  webbed  higher 
than  most  men's  are  and  that  he  was  by  this 
sign  a  favored  child  of  the  gods  whom  no 
Tibetan  could  harm  with  impunity.  He  had 
much  yet  to  endure,  but  to  this  feature  he 
owed  his  escape  and  return  to  the  friends 
with  whom  he  parted  at  the  base  of  the  Him- 
alaya. 

Great  as  his  sufferings  and  dangers  were, 
nothing  was  ever  able  to  subdue  him  or  to 
dim  his  faculties  for  observation.  With  a 
bit  of  bone  for  pen,  his  own  blood  for  Ink, 
and  his  hands  In  chains,  he  drew  a  map  of 
his  route  which  is  published  in  this  volume. 
His  pages  are  crowded  with  adventure,  inci- 
dent and  graphic  sketches.  The  strange 
marriage  customs  of  Tibet,  for  example,  are 
described,  though  Mr.  Landor  does  not  seem 
to  remember  that  they  are  those  of  the  an- 
cient Sarmatians,  from  whom  the  Tibetans' 
may  be  in  some  way  derived.  He  is  not  the 
only  one  who  has  let  us  into  the  immoral 
secrets  of  the  Lamas  and  tne  lamasaries,  but 
his  accounts  are  of  a  piece  with  what  we 
know  from  other  sources.  The  distinct  re- 
sults of  the  expedition  include  invaluable 
observations  as  to  the  geographical  delimita- 
tion of  the  sacred  lakes  of  Mansarowar  and 


Rakastal,  the  sources  of  the  river  Brahma- 
put  r:i  and  the  ascent  of  Mangshan,  22,000 
feet  high.  After  all,  the  fascination  of  the 
book  is  the  triumph  of  that  one  man  and  his 
two  followers  over  the  tremendous  difficul- 
ties which  beset  them. 


Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday- 
School  Lessons  for  1899.  By  the  Monday 
Club.      (The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.     $1.25.) 

Select  Notes.  A  Commentary  on  the  Inter- 
national Lessons  for  1899.  Inductive,  Suggest- 
ive, Explanatory,  Illustrative,  Doctrinal  and 
Practical.  By  Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet,  D.D.,  and 
M.  A.  Peloubet.     (W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.,  Boston. 

$1.25.). 

Standard  Eclecttc  Commentary.  Com- 
prising Original  and  Selected  Notes,  Explana- 
tory, Illustrative,  Practical.  Prepared  by 
Philip  Y.  Pendleton,  B.A.  Geographical  Notes, 
by  J.  W.  McOarvey,  A.M.,  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Bible,  Lexington,  Ky.  With  Orig- 
inal and  Selected  Illustrations,  by  A.  W.  Van 
Loon. .  .  With  Maps,  Diagrams,  Chronological 
Charts,  Table,  etc.  (The  Standard  Publishing 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     Sixty  cents.) 

Illustrative  Notes.  A  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  the  International  Sunday-school  Lessons  with 
Original  and  Selected  Comments,  Methods  of 
Teaching,  Illustrative  Stories,  Practical  Ap- 
plications, Notes  on  Eastern  Life,  Library  Ref- 
erences, Maps,  Tables,  Pictures  and  Diagrams. 
1899.  By  Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbut  and  Robert 
Remington  Doherty.    (Eaton  &  Mains.     $1.25.) 

Arnold's  Practical  Sabbath- School  Com- 
mentary on  TnE  International  Lessons, 
1899.  A  Practical  and  Comprehensive  Com- 
mentary, with  Hints  to  Teachers,  Illustrations, 
Blackboard  Exercises,  Questions,  Maps  and  Class 
Registers.  Mrs.  T.  B.  Arnold,  Editor;  Mrs. 
Abbie  C.  Morrow  and  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Best,  As- 
sociate Editors.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New 
York.     Fifty  cents.) 

All  these  volumes  are  published  as  aids  in  the 
study  of  the  International  S.  S.  Lessons,  and 
are  well-known  aids  expected  and  relied  on 
every  year.  Each  has  its  own  characteristic 
merits.  To  notice  the  last  named  first,  Arnold's 
Practical  S.  S.  Commentary,  tho,  we  believe, 
the  youngest  in  the  series,  has  been  published 
long  enough  to  give  the  churches  proof  of  the 
ability  of  the  editors  and  confidence  in  their 
wisdom  as  practical  teachers.  It  is  evangelical 
without  being  over-dogmatic  or  sectarian  in 
tone  and  aimed  at  the  great  object  of  all  true 
Bible  teaching — the  discipline  of  the  student  in 
the  Word  of  God.     The  practical  motive  is  put 
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at  the  front  in  it,  tho  the  teacher  will  find  it 
well  provided  with  the  intellectual,  expository 
and  illustrative  material  which  is  required  of 
such  an  aid. 

The  Standard  Eclectic  Commentary  is  an  old 
friend  which  was  an  especially  welcome  S.  S. 
handbook  last  year.  It  comes  out  this  year  en- 
riched with  a  larger  number  of  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  Thomas  and  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, Isaac  Errett  and  other  leaders  among  the 
Campbellite  churches,  than  before.  The  illus- 
trative feature  has  been  expanded,  especially  in 
the  substance  of  the  notes,  as  far  as  possible  by 
the  use  of  matter  drawn  from  the  biographies 
of  the  pioneers  and  founders  of  the  denomina- 
tion. Unusual  pains  have  been  taken  with  the 
pictorial  illustrations. 

As  to  the  Illustrative  Notes  little  need  be  said. 
The  character  of  this  standard  handbook  on  the 
international  lessons  is  sufficiently  described  on 
the  title-page,  while  the  well  known  skill,  enter- 
prise and  experience  of  the  editors  as  shown  in 
the  previous  editions  guarantees  their  work  in 
this. 

The  Peloubet  Commentary  on  the  Interna- 
tional Lessons  for  1889  is  the  Jtwenty-fifth  an- 
nual volume  in  this  excellent  series.  It  is  co- 
piously provided  with  aids  to  the  teacher  and 
the  student  in  great  variety  and  of  approved 
value.  Year  by  year  it  has  grown  better.  Each 
new  edition  has  had  its  new  features.  It  was 
never  better  nor  more  attractive  than  in  the 
edition  for  1889. 

The  Monday  Club  Sermons  on  the  Interna- 
tional Lessons  is  just  one  year  younger  as  a 
series  than  the  Peloubet  Commentaries,  and 
therefore  in  its  twenty-fourth  year  of  publica- 
tion. We  note  occasional  new  names  in  the  list 
of  preachers  from  year  to  year.  But  as  a  whole 
the  Club  holds  marvelously  well  together  in  the 
inevitable  dispersion  which  life's  changes  have 
brought  about,  and  the  far-away  members  take 
their  old  place  in  the  list  of  preachers  as  before. 
The  series  is  one  of  great  interest,  thoughtfully 
prepared  and  well  ripened.  Teachers  will  find 
these  sermons  a  discipline  in  the  larger  reflec- 
tions, deeper  inspirations  and  closer  ideal  and 
practical  connections  with  life  which  are  the 
most  important  outcome  of  Biblical  study. 


teresting  and  appropriate  Christmas  number,  in 
text  and  illustration  worthy  of  The  Art  Journal. 
Then  comes  Ilolly  Leaves,  glowing  in  red, 
black  and  gold,  with  plenty  of  stories  and  some 
capital  engravings,  such  as  "  There  be  the 
Hounds,  Sir."  The  Illustrated  London  News 
has  surpassed  itself  with  some  large  blocks  of 
unusual  softness  and  beauty.  The  Graphic  un- 
folds its  picture  tales  in  comic  legends  and  soft 
color,  well  interspersed  with  an  intermingling 
of  art  with  business  and  full-page  chromotypes 
with  full-page  advertisements.  The  feature  of 
Figaro  is  the  illustration  of  the  Four  Seasons 
in  a  series  of  four  full-length  symbolical  draw- 
ings, produced  in  color  and  illustrated  with  a 
broad  margin  of  ideal  description.  Black  and 
White  comes  out,  as  usual,  strong  in  the  con- 
trast of  light  and  shad  The  Gentlewoman 
follows  with  some  very  good  work,* while  the 
Chatterbox  Christmas  Box  is  well  stored  with 
goodies.  On  the  whole,  the  workmanship  on 
these  illustrated  Christmas  weeklies  is  an  ad- 
vance on  what  we  had  last  year  and  above  the 
average.  Each  weekly  comes  out  with  a  sup- 
plemental gift  to  its  readers  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  folio-size  chromo.  We  note  as  best 
among  them  "  The  Hero  of  Trafalgar,"  from 
Holly  Leaves;  "The  Reconciliation,"  from  the 
London  News,  and  "  After  the  Charge,"  a  spir- 
ited production  by  Figaro.  (The  International 
News  Company,  85  Duane  street.) 


The  English  Christmas  weeklies  are  here, 
heralds  of  the  wave  of  fun,  frolic  and  feasting 
which  the  holidays  will  bring  with  them.  The 
most  rational  of  them  all  is  The  Art  Annual, 
wholly  given  up  to  the  illustration  of  "  The  Life 
and  Work  of  Lady  Butler"  (Miss  Elizabeth 
Thompson).    By  Wilfrid  Meynell.    A  very  in- 


A  Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Papers 
of  the  Presidents,  1789-1897.    By  James 
D.  Richardson,  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee.     Volume  I.     Published 
by  the  Authority  of  Congress. 
"  In    compliance    with    the    authorization    of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  I  have  under 
taken   this   compilation.     .     .     .     The   Govern- 
ment  has   never   heretofore   authorized   a    like 
publication."     This   is   the   brief  and   pregnant 
account  Mr.  Richardson  gives  of  the  origin  of 
his  opening  volume  in  the  important  series  to 
which  he  has  set  his  hand.     It  is  to  contain  all 
the     "  Presidential     proclamations,     addresses, 
messages  and  communications  to  Congress,  ex- 
cepting those  nominating  persons  to  office  and 
those  which  simply   transmit  treaties  and   re- 
ports   of    heads    of    departments,    and    contain 
no  recommendations  from  the  Executive." 

The  present  volume  contains  the  messages 
and  papers  of  the  first  four  Presidents — Wash- 
ington, Adams,  Jefferson  and  Madison,  the  last 
being  issued  to  assemble  the  new  Congress 
March  4,  1817,  which  was  to  inaugurate  Mr. 
Monroe.     The  collection  of  messages  and  pa- 
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pers  by  each  President  is  preceded  by  a  brief  a  close  study  of  Lie  Greek.  So  far  as  we  have 
statement  of  the  vital  and  official  facts  relating 
to  that  President,  followed  by  the  documents  of 
his  inauguration,  the  inaugural  address,  fol- 
lowed by  the  text  of  his  communications  to 
Congress  in  chronological  order.  The  messages 
and  papers  relating  to  Washington  fill  182 
closely  printed  octavo  pages.  Those  sent  to 
Congress  by  John  Adams,  about  80.  Thomas 
Jefferson's  occupy  about  140  pages  and  Mr. 
Madison's  about  120.  They  are,  as  the  editor 
justly  remarks, 

"  Among  the  most  interesting,  Instructive  and 
valuable  contributions  to  the  public  literature  of 
the  Republic.  They  discuss  from  the  loftiest 
standpoint  nearly  all  the  great  questions  of  na- 
tional policy,  and  many  subjects  of  minor  interest 
which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  the  beginning  of  our  history,  and  so  consti- 
tute Important  and  often  vital  links  in  their  pro- 
gressive development." 

The  volume  is  made  more  complete  by  begin- 
ning with  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence," 
the  original  "  Articles  of  Confederation "  and 
"  The  Constitution."  These  documents  are  re- 
published from  the  original  text  in  every  case. 
The  series  will  embrace  a  considerable  number 
of  volumes,  which  will  be  published  as  rapidly 
as  the  exacting  nature  of  the  work  will  allow. 
The  most  serious  criticism  we  have  to  make  on 
the  opening  number  is  that  it  contains  no 
tabulation  nor  index  of  the  documents,  which, 
in  a  work  of  this  character,  will  very  greatly 
limit  its  usefulness  and  add  to  the  labor  of 
every  person  who  consults  it.  The  author  has 
added  a  copious  and  interesting  series  of  illus- 
trations in  the  way  of  portraits  and  engravings 
of  national  buildings.  We  should  have  been 
better  pleased  had  he  resisted  the  temptation,  in 
a  public  work  of  this  character,  to  begin  with 
his  own  portrait. 


The  New  Testament  Emphasized.  Based 
Upon  a  Study  of  the  Original  Greek  Text.  By 
the  Rev.  Horace  E.  Morrow.  (Charles  Reyn- 
olds, Middletown,  Conn.  $1.50.)  This  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  will  be  a  boon  to 
many  teachers  and  preachers.  If  carefully 
■  studied  it  will  prove  an  invaluable  corrective  of 
slovenly,  exaggerated  and  unintelligent  habits 
of  Bible  readin 


examined   them   they   are  correctly    placed   and 
will  at  once  correct  many  of  the  common  abuses 
of  Scripture.     They  add  the  emphasis  required 
by  the  best  and  most  natural  English  elocution, 
and  frequently  rescue  the  lost  meanings  of  fa- 
miliar    and     much-neglected     texts. Sug- 
gestive Illustrations  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.       Illustrations    from    All    Sources. 
Picturesque   Greek    Words,  Library  References 
to  Further  Illustrations,  References  to  Photo- 
graphs of  Celebrated  Pictures.     For  the  Use  of 
Leaders  of  Prayer-Meetings,  Christian  Endeav- 
orers,    Sunday-School    Teachers    and    Pastors. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet,  D.D.     (E.  R.  Her- 
rick  &  Co.,  New  York.     $1.25.)     The  title-page 
of  this  volume  is  so  accurately  descriptive  that 
little  need  be  added  to  it,  except,  perhaps,  to  re- 
mind  our   readers   that   this   is   the   permanent 
form  which  Dr.  Peloubet  has  given  to  a  large 
amount  of  highly   valuable   illustrative  matter 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost  in  the  ephemeral 
form   of   the    Sunday-School   commentaries    for 
which  it  was  first  collected.     We  need  not  en- 
large on  the  practical   value  of  such   illustra- 
tions.    The   two   volumes   of   "  Gray's   Biblical 
Museum  "  is  the  standard  example.     They  add 
pungency  to  the  preacher's  work ;  and  the  vital- 
izing effect  of  a  good  illustration  begins  first  in 
the    mind   and    heart   of   the    speaker    himself. 
Spurgeon's   illustrations   were   half   his   power. 
The  Book  of  Daniel  from  the  Chris- 
tian Standpoint.     With  Essay  on  Alleged  His- 
torical   Difficulties.       By    the    Editor    of    the 
"  Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record."     By  John 
Kennedy,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Honorary  Professor,  New 
College,   London.     (E.   &  J.   B.   Young  &   Co. 
$2.50.)     The  characteristic  aim  of  this  volume 
is  set  forth  on  the  title-page  and  explained  and 
defended  in  the  pages  which  follow.     It  is  an 
attempt  to  meet  seriously  the  view  of  the  Book 
which  has  been  put  forward  by  Dr.  Driver  in 
serious   moderation   and   at   the   same   time   to 
meet  the  less  weighty  but  more  extreme  views 
of  which  Dr.  Farrar's  is  the  English  example. 
It  is  a  volume  well  worth  attention  and  study, 
written  in  a  plain,  attractive  style,  in  excellent 
spirit,  with  no  attempt  to  force  the  conclusions 
or  to  evade  the  real  difficulties  of  the  case. 


Questions  and  Answers  About  the  Bible. 
Mr.  Morrow  has  the  training     A  Handbook  of  Bible  Study  for  Schools  and 


of  a  scholar  engrafted  on  the  natural  gifts  of  a 
fine  reader.  In  this  volume  he  offers  an  effi- 
cient aid  to  the  vocal  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
tures by  that  just  emphasis  which  the  structure 
of  the  English  sentence  requires  the  voice  of  the 
reader   to   give.      The   markings   for  emphasis, 


Classes  and  for  Private  Reading.  By  the  Rev. 
Albert  Wellman  Hitchcock,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
(Thomas  Whittaker.  Fifty  cents.)  This  is 
the  third  in  a  series  of  "  Uniform  Bible  Hand- 
books "  by  the  same  publishers.  We  give  it 
hearty  commendation  as  an  intelligent,  judicious 


graded  to  two  <  agrees  of  strength,  are  based  on     and  open-minded  presentation  of  the  case  as  it 
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atanda  :it  the  preaenl  time.     It  is  a  book  which 
would  put  an  end  Id  one  reading  to  a  good  deal 
of  the  ignorant  skepticism  of  the  times. 
SOME    MINOR    STORIES    AND    NOVELS. 

Bob,  a  Son  of  Battle.  By  Alfred  Olivant, 
(New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure.  $1.25.) 
Without  meaning  that  this  is  a  great  romance, 
we  wish  to  file  our  indorsement  of  Bob  as  a  dog 
among  a  thousand  and  altogether  admirable.  Mr. 
Olivant  is  a  new  writer  to  us,  and  his  name  has 
a  suspicion  of  being  a  mask,  but  his  book  is 
fresh,  novel,  alluring.  It  would  be  hazardous  to 
lay  the  fascination  to  distinction  of  literary 
style;  for  although  the  writing  is  cleverly  good 
it  is  not  distinguished  literature.  Genius  has 
been  at  work,  that  is  all,  and  has  hit  upon  a  bit 
of  originality.  One  story  like  Bob,  a  Son  of 
Battle  is  an  untrammeled  joy  ;  two  or  more  of 
them  would  be  a  bore.  The  space  ia  small,  the 
vein  slender  and  the  fascination  not  of  a  kind 
to  bear  working  over.  Mr.  Olivant  has  done  a 
very  excellent  thing;  let  him  not  attempt  to 
give  variations.  His  test  will  come  with  his 
next  story. 

Lost  in  Nicaragua.  Or,  Among  Coffee 
Farms  and  Banana  Lands,  in  the  Countries  of 
the  Great  Canal.  By  Rezekiah  Butterworth. 
(Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.  $1.50.)  Mr. 
Hezekiah  Butterworth  is  always  interesting, 
and  young  folks  will  be  glad  to  have  in  hand 
this  story  of  Nicaragua  which  he  has  made  up 
out  of  both  facts  and  fancies.  The  historical 
and  descriptive  parts  are  full  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  the  country  through  which  our  great 
ship  canal  is  to  run,  and  the  story  while  engag- 
ingly romantic  has  woven  into  it  a  strong  thread 
of  fact.  It  is  a  good  book  as  well  as  a  timely 
one,  instructive,  amusing,  with  just  enough  ad- 
venture and  unusual  features  to  make  it  fresh 
and  refreshing. 

Beyond  the  Border.  By  Walter  Douglas 
Campbell.  (New  York:  R.  H.  Russell.)  It 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  grotesquely 
amusing  book  than  this.  It  is  a  body  of  almost 
weirdly  fanciful  sketches  written  without  the 
dread  of  "  shivers  and  shakes  "  and  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  uncanny  doings.  Both  author  and 
artist  (the  book  contains  167  illustrations)  have 
let  loose  the  most  fantastic  veins  of  humor. 
And  the  humor  is  bcotch,  unblushingly  Scotch. 
Doubtless  it  will  be  better  enjoyed  by  British 
youngsters  than  by  our  American  children  ;  but 
it  will  find,  we  should  think,  a  host  of  readers 
even  here. 

A  Lover  of  Truth.  By  Eliza  Orne  While. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.25.)  Here  is  a 
story   at  which   the  critic   looks   askance,  com- 


prehending before  reading  it  that  something 
peculiarly  American  and  peculiarly  baffling  is 
in  hand.  It  is  a  novel  indigenous  to  our  coun- 
try. Miss  White  seems  hampered.  Her  hero- 
ine seems  hampered.  What  does  Miss  White 
desire?  What  does  her  heroine  wish?  Evenly 
and  steadily  the  story  moves  along ;  not  much 
of  anything  happens ;  the  end  comes  without 
climax  or  particular  period.  But  yet  the  story 
holds  its  reader  to  it,  easily,  without  fascination, 
and  at  the  outcome  there  is  neither  triumph  nor 
disappointment.     Another  story  is  in  order. 

The  Uncalled,  A  Novel.  By  Paul  Lau- 
rence Dunbar.  (New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  Taking  this  for  the  teat,  we  like  Mr. 
Dunbar's  poetry  much  better  than  his  novels. 
The  Uncalled  is  a  story  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  in  small  Ohio  town,  the  dramatis  personal 
being  mostly  people  quite  ignorant  and  by  no 
means  attractive.  Mr.  Dunbar  handles  his  ma- 
terials with  a  curious  show  of  both  awkward- 
ness and  cleverness,  and  too  often  he  makes  the 
reader  feel  how  belated  literary  crudeness  really 
is  in  these  closing  days  of  our  great  century. 
One  thing  his  book  distinctly  shows — to  wit,  a 
fine  human  sympathy  on  the  author's  part,  and 
a  healthy  feeling  for  the  poor  and  lowly,  even 
when  they  seem  to  deserve  least  consideration. 
Upon  the  whole  The  Uncalled  is  interesting; 
moreover,  it  is  clean  and  bears  in  its  lines  a 
wholesome  moral  influence.  Young  people  can 
read  it  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Crooked  Trails.  Written  and  Illustrated 
by  Frederic  Remington.  (Harper  &  Brothers. 
$2.00.)  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  open  a  book 
like  this — a  book  out  of  which  flashes  genuine 
manly  force.  Mr.  Remington  is  a  vigorous 
writer  and  a  virile  artist.  Like  others  of  his 
books,  Crooked  Trails  is  full  of  the  freedom,  the 
breeziness  and  the  thrill  of  adventure  belonging 
to  the  great  West  and  Southwest.  His  written 
sketches  and  his  pictures  go  bravely  together 
with  a  spirit  of  daring  at  once  heady  and  admir- 
able. We  honor  the  true  Americanism  of  Mr. 
Remington's  art.  His  book  is  one  to  be  heartily 
welcomed. 

Fables  for  the  Frivolous.  By  Guy  Wet- 
more  Carry  I.  With  Illustrations  by  Peter 
Newell.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.50.)  Twen- 
ty rhymed  stories,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the 
ancient  fable,  but  cleverly  touched  with  distinc- 
tive modernity,  make  up  the  literary  contents  of 
this  beautiful  book  ;  and  there  are  six  full  page 
pictures,  of  a  more  or  less  funny  sort,  by  Peter 
Newell.  Mr.  Carryl  turns  his  rhymes  with  the 
tail  of  an  eye  upon  the  audience  in  the  golden 
gallery ;  he  evidently  expects  the  applause  of  the 
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chosen  many  who  imagine  themselves  divinely 
elect.  Some  of  us  will  read  him  for  his  nimble 
wit  and  his  irony,  which  flies  out  of  the  good-by 
stanza  of  each  story  ;  but  his  greater  audience 
will  be  the  thoughtless  Christmasers  who  go 
about  hunting  pretty  picture  books.  We  dare 
say  that  wide-awake  youug  folks  will  be  de- 
lighted to  find  this  fardel  of  fables  in  their 
stockings. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

In  London  a  book  on  the  Dreyfus  case 
*'  by  one  who  knows,"  is  promised,  to  be  fol- 
lowed soon  by  an  American  edition.  The  au- 
thor, F.  C.  Conybeare,  is  the  son-in-law  of 
Max    Miiller. 

.  . .  .To  meet  the  special  demand  Messrs.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Go.  recently  published  a  "  limited " 
edition  of  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
"  The  Christian  "  at  fifty  cents,  and  the  entire 
edition  was  exhausted  before  leaving  the  press. 

. . .  .Pope  Leo  XIII  is  said  to  have  composed 
an  ode — in  Latin — upon  the  death  of  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth  of  Austria.  The  Papal  Nuncio 
at  Vienna  will  present  to  the  Austrian  Emperor 
a  copy  upon  parchment  and  sealed  with  the 
Papal  arms,  after  which  the  ode  will  no  doubt 
be  published. 

...  .At  the  invitation  of  the  editors,  the  read- 
ers of  The  Outlook  have  voted  upon  the 
ten  best,  "  most  important,"  books  of  the  year. 
The  list,  in  order  of  preference,  is  this :  "  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Tennyson,"  edited  by  his 
son,  Hallam,  Lord  Tennyson ;  "  Helbeck  of 
Bannisd  le,"  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward ;  "  The 
Story  of  Gladstone's  Life,"  by  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy ;  "  Caleb  West,"  by  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith  ;  "  The  Workers,"  by  Walter  A.  Wyckoff ; 
"  Bismarck,"  by  Dr.  Moritz  Busch ;  "  Pene- 
lope's Progress,"  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin ; 
"  The  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning," 
edited  by  F.  G.  Kenyon ;  "  Rupert  of  Hcntzau," 
by  Anthony  Hope ;  "  Old  Virginia  and  Her 
Neighbors,"  by  John  Fiske. 

....The  advertisements  in  the  first  issue  of 
The  Independent,  December  7,  1848,  were  al- 
most without  exception  publishers'  advertise- 
ments. While  many  of  the  firms  have  passed  out  of 
existence,  there  were  advertisements  in  the  first 
number  from  the  following :  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co. ;  Fowlers  &  Wells ;  Munn  &  Co. ;  George  P. 
Putnam,  The  New  York  Tribune,  and  John 
Wiley.  In  the  present  issue  appear  the  adver- 
tisements of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Munn  &  Co., 
and   The  New   York   I'ribune,   whose   firm   or 


corporate  names  are  exactly  the  same  to-day  as 
fifty  years  ago.  The  houses  of  Fowlers  &  Wells 
aud  George  P.  Putnam  have  advertisements  iu 
the  present  issue  under  the  names  of  Fowler  & 
Wells  Company  and  George  P.  Putnam's  Sous. 
The  house  of  John  Wiley  is  now  called  John 
Wiley  &  Sous.  Among  the  books  noticed  in 
the  first  number  were  two  published  by  Baker  & 
Scribner,  uow  the  well-known  publishing  house 
of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Peveril  of  the  Peak.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Id 
three  volumes.  4x3,  pp.  748.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribuer's  Sous.    Per  set $2  40 

Chitral.      By   Sir   George   S.    Robertson.      9x6,    pp. 

308.     New    York:  Charles   Scribuer's  Sous 5  00 

Com  age,  True  Hearts.     By  Gordon  Stables.    74x5, 

pp.  288.     New  York:  Charles  Scribuer's  Sons..     1  25 

The  Natural  History  of  Digestion.  By  A.  L.  Gil- 
libpie.  7  4x5,  pp.  427.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribuer's    Sons i  59 

Theolcgia  Pectoris.     By  James  M.  Hodgson.    74x5, 

pp.  207.     New  York:   Charles  Scribuer's  Sous..      1  40 

In  the  Republic  of  Letters.  By  W.  M.  Dixon. 
74x5,  pp.  223.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  1  25 

Coiumeicial   Cuba.      By   Win.    J.    Clark.      9x6,    pp. 

514.     New  York:  Charles  Scribuer's  Sons 4  00 

Tho  Story  of  the  Revolution.  By  Henry  C.  Lodge. 
In  two  volumes.  9x6,  pp.  524.  New  York: 
Charles    Scribner's   Sons.    Per   set 6  00 

W.    V.'s  Goldeu  Legend.     By   Win.   Canton.    74x5, 

pp.309.     New   York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co 1  50 

The  Gospel  of  Joy.     By  Stopford  Brooke.     74x5,  pp. 

378.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &.  Co 1  50 

In  the  Forest  of  Ardeu.     By  Hamiltou  W.  Mabie 

74x5,  pp.  124.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co..     2  00 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  at  Home.  By  Maurice 
Leudet.  74x5,  pp.  354.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co 2  50 

Maids,    Wives    and    Bachelors.      By    A.    E.    BaVr' 

7x4J,  pp.  323.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co..     1  25 

Miscellanies.      By    Austin  Dobson.      6x4,   pp.  364 

New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co 1  25 

Mr.   Frcude  and  Carlyle.    By  David  Wilson.    9x6*, 

pp.  360.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co..... ..     3  00 

At  the   Evening  Hour.    By   E.    D.    Warfield.    6x4 

pp.  108.   Philadelphia:   The  Westminster  Press.     1  00 

Kamil.  By  Heury  H.  Jessup.  7x5,  pp.  156.  Phil- 
adelphia: The    Westmiuster   Press 1  25 

Spirit  Slate  Writing.    By  W.   E.   Robinson.    74x5, 

pp.   147.     New  York:  Munn  &  Co .     1  00 

A  Compend  of  Geology.  By  Joseph  Le  Conte. 
74x5,  pp.  426.  New  York:  The  American  Book 
Co. . j  20 

Oratiocs  of  Lysias.    By  Wm.  H.   Wait.    74x5,  pp 

240.    New  York:  The  American  Book  Co 1  25 

Complete  Latin  Grammar.  By  Albert  Harkness. 
74x5,  pp.  448.  New  York:  The  American  Book 
Co   2  50 

Analytic  Geometry.  By  J.  H.  Tanner  and  Joseph 
Allen.  74x5,  pp.  390.  New  York:  The  Ameri- 
can   Book   Co 2  00 
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OUR  JUBILEE  YEAR. 
Why  should  we  look  backward  in  our  jubi- 
lee year  ?  Fifty  years  is  little  in  the  long 
history  of  a  journal  and  a  nation.  They  can 
claim  the  right  to  live  as  long  as  they  are  fit 
to  live.  They  are  not  like  men,  whose 
bones  grow  brittle  and  their  vital  functions 
feeble,  and  who  must  die.  The  man  goes 
with  his  train  to  his  station  and  there  he 
must  stop.  The  nation  or  the  journal  goes 
on  and  on,  like  the  trade  winds  that  never 
stop,  nay,  like  Time  itself,  ever  forward, 
unhastened,  unstayed. 

"  No  faster  than  Majesty  moves  for  a  mean  and 

a  measure 
Of  motion  ;  no  slower  than  dateless  Olympian 

Leisure 
Might  pace  with  unblown,  ample  garments  from 

pleasure  to  pleasure." 
So,  a  part  of  Time  itself,  or  indissolubly  tied 
to  it,  week  by  week  the  progress  of  a  journal 
moves  steadily  on,  while  men  pass  away. 
The  pasenger  who  must,  perhaps  reluc- 
tantly, leave  the  train,  may  stand  for  a  while 
at  the  rear  and  look  back  to  see  what  he  has 
left;  but  the  man  who  goes  with  the  engine 
looks  only  forward. 

The  Independent  makes  no  retrospect; 
let  individual  editors  do  that.  Great  men 
have  been  with  us.  Some  have  passed  into 
the  life  untimed  by  sun  or  moon,  whose  un- 
measured years  are  prolonged  in  the  radi- 
ance of  Him  who  is  the  light  thereof.  One 
remains,  whose  life  spans  the  whole  dis- 
tance we  have  yet  traveled,  still  our  adviser 
and  friend.  Dr.  Storrs  was  the  youngest  of 
the  first  board  of  editors.  He  was  the  first 
pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Brooklyn  to 
carry  the  name  and  honor  the  polity  of  the 
Pilgrims.  To-day  he  has  the  right  to  look 
gratefully  back,  for  an  instant,  on  the  large 
work  done  in  the  more  than  a  half  century 
that  he  has  been  one  of  the  controlling  forces 
of  this  metropolis  and  of  the  country.  And 
we  who  love  and  honor  him  must  do  no  less 
than  to  crown  with  inadequate  laurels  the 
head  of  one  whom  the  American  Church 
recognizes   as   its   chief   unmitered   bishop. 
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His  benediction  we  value  most  of  those  that 
come  with  the  outstretch  of  human  hands. 
We  thank  him  for  the  memories  of  the  past 
which  he  gives  us  this  week.  We  hope  that 
out  of  the  riches  of  his  experience  he  may 
bring  to  us  many  other  lessons  of  wisdom, 
learned  from  his  intimacy  with  the  great 
men  of  the  elder  generations. 

But  there  will  be  gay  myrtle  leaves  to 
crown  younger  brows.  The  Hebrew  jubilee 
was  no  monument  to  a  closing  cycle;  it  was 
a  long  feast  of  loud  trumpets  proclaiming 
liberty  and  a  new  era.  Such  is  our  jubilee. 
The  old  years  are  gone,  with  all  their 
wrongs,  slavery  chief  of  them  all;  and  with 
all  their  achievements,  a  unified  nation  the 
greatest  and  best.  The  short  Spanish  war 
comes  just  at  the  end  of  our  half  century, 
and  all  its  fruits  and  all  its  problems  and 
dangers  belong  to  the  future,  toward  which 
only  we  look.  We  will  forget  the  days  that 
are  behind,  the  sad  years  when  politicians 
were  crying  "  Peace,  peace,"  and  trying  to 
drown  the  cry  of  freedom  with  their  Castle 
Garden  meetings.  We  will  pass  over  to  the 
historian  the  civil  war  of  a  generation  ago, 
with  all  its  heroes  and  accomplishments,  and 
will  look  ahead,  as  the  man  in  the  engine 
looks  to  the  track  before  him,  ready  to  blow 
the  whistle  of  danger,  but  bound  to  go  for- 
ward. Our  fathers  did  their  work  well; 
shall  we  fail  of  ours  V  A  new  century 
dawns  on  us,  and  this  waning  century  has- 
tens before  it  sets  to  complete  its  great  tasks 
and  make  ready  for  that  which  shall  follow. 
Shall  the  Czar's  call  be  answered  with  the 
benediction  of  peace  ?  Shall  the  Christ  of 
Bethlehem  extend  His  swift  reign  over  the 
nations  ?  Shall  the  Church  kindle  a  warmer 
flame  of  divine  enthusiasm  while  it  requires 
a  deeper  search  for  truth  ?  Shall  the  preju- 
dices of  arrogant  breeds  of  men  be  softened 
by  the  love  of  humanity,  and  shall  the  les- 
son of  liberty  and  the  doctrines  of  our 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  be 
taught  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  ?  These 
are  the  tasks  before  us,  and  we  have  no 
care  for  those  that  are  behind  us. 
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And  so  we  can,  on  our  fiftieth  anniversary, 
say  nothing  other  than  we  said  on  our 
^wenty-fifth:  May  that  sun,  which  measures 
years  as  well  as  days,  in  all  his  long  revolu- 
tions behold  many  a  journal  that  shall  do 
strong  work  for  the  true  and  the  good;  but 
ue\er  one  more  earnest,  more  faithful  to  the 
rights  of  the  wronged,  or  more  chivalrous  in 
defense  of  God's  dishonored  truth,  than  The 
Independent. 


THE  WORK  BEFORE  CONGRESS. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Fifty-fifth  Congress  the  war  with  Spain 
was  begun,  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
great  expenditures  which  the  enlargement 
and  support  of  both  the  army  and  the 
navy  required.  The  members  of  the  same 
Congress,  now  coming  together  again, 
find  the  war  gloriously  ended  and  the 
nation's  area  considerably  enlarged  by  the 
islands  which  have  come  under  our  rule, 
while  new  problems  of  exceptional  im- 
portance confront  the  legislator.  For- 
tunately it  is  not  necessary  that  these 
should  be  solved  with  haste,  for  the 
second  regular  session  of  a  Congress  is  al- 
ways a  short  one,  in  which  there  is  time  for 
very  little  work  in  addition  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  enactment  of  the  great  appropria- 
tion bills.  As  a  rule,  a  good  beginning  is  not 
made  until  after  the  holidays,  and  then  there 
will  remain  only  two  months  for  continuous 
application.  The  appropriation  bills  them- 
selves are  formidable  this  winter,  because 
Congress  undoubtedly  will  enlarge  the  regu- 
lar army  to  the  proposed  limit  of  100,000 
men,  increase  by  about  10,000  the  number 
of  enlisted  men  required  for  the  navy  under 
the  old  laws,  and  vote  a  large  sum  for  new 
battleships.  All  this  will  be  in  response  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  additions  are  needed  and  they 
will  not  be  withheld.  But  they  will  be  the 
subject  of  debate,  and  questions  arising  out 
of  the  war  will  be  taken  up  incidentally, 
and  in  this  way  a  great  part  of  the  scant  al- 
lowance of  time  will  be  consumed. 

What  ought  Congress  to  do  in  addition  to 
this  absolutely  necessary  work  ?  There  will 
be  no  revenue  legislation,  for  the  war  taxes 


should  not  be  reduced  at  present  and  it  is 
not  proposed  that  they  shall  be  increased 
now.  But  the  next  Congress  will  not  be 
able  to  avoid  this  subject,  for  the  growth  of 
our  industries  is  cutting  down  the  tax  yield 
of  a  protective  tariff.  A  currency  reform  bill 
ought  to  be  passed.  We  should  fortify  the 
currency  in  a  time  of  prosperity  and  thus 
prepare  for  the  day  of  stress.  The  good 
work  should  not  be  postponed  simply  be- 
cause our  financial  condition  is  now  sound. 
Patch  the  roof  in  dry  and  pleasant  weather; 
don't  wait  until  the  rain  is  pouring  down. 
That  is  good  doctrine,  but  we  must  not  for- 
get that  .there  will  not  be  time  at  this  ses- 
sion for  a  currency  debate  and  contest,  and 
that  the  same  old  Senate — no  longer  incor- 
rigible, thanks  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  people— is  in  session  at  Washing- 
ton. If  the  House  should  find  time  to  pass 
a  currency  reform  bill  it  could  not  become  a 
law.    The  Senate  would  kill  it. 

The  currency  question  must  go  over.  But 
after  March  4th  there  will  be  a  new  and  a 
better  Senate.  Why  should  not  the  new 
Congress  take  this  subject  up,  then,  in  ex- 
tra session  ?  It  is  said  that  the  calling  of 
an  extra  session  for  this  work  is  opposed  by 
some  influential  Republicans  for  political 
reasons  the  nature  of  which  is  not  clearly 
disclosed.  It  will  be  practicable  to  dispose 
of  this  matter  next  spring.  Why  should  it 
be  avoided  then  ?  Why  should  there  be 
further  and  possibly  dangerous  delay  ? 

The  report  of  the  Hawaiian  Commission 
will  be  laid  before  Congress  at  the  present 
session.  It  will  recommend  that  a  full 
territorial  government  be  established— a 
government  like  that  which  exists  in 
Arizona.  Prolonged  debate  may  give  this 
question  to  the  next  Congress  for  final 
action.  But  at  the  present  session  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  promote  the  lay- 
ing of  a  telegraph  cable  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  islands.  Decisive  action  in  sup- 
port of  this  project  should  be  taken  now. 
We  think  that  the  Government— with  due 
regard  for  vested  rights,  if  such  there  be — 
should  put  down  this  cable,  own  and  oper- 
ate it.  The  islands  are  now  a  part  of  the 
nation's  territory;  the  electric  cable  which 
will  bring  them  nearer  to  our  shore  should 
be  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  in  due 
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time  the  Government  should  extend  the  line 
to  the  Philippines. 

Another  project  which  ought  to  be  taken 
up  at  this  session  is  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 
If  the  time  be  too  short,  this  question  might 
be  added  to  currency  reform  as  another  sub- 
ject for  an  extra  session.  The  nation  needs 
the  canal;  the  people  of  all  parties  ask  that 
it  shall  be  constructed  without  delay.  We 
have  recently  described  the  complications 
in  which  the  concession  upon  which  the 
Government  relies  is  involved.  But  the 
United  States  can  overcome  the  obstacles 
in  the  way.  The  Government  should  make, 
own  and  operate  a  canal  on  the  Nicaragua 
route.  Costa  Rica  will  not  object;  Nicara- 
gua can  be  induced  to  grant  the  rights 
which  are  required;  an  equitable  settlement 
with  the  owners  of  the  latest  concession 
could  be  made.  But  diplomacy  must  pre- 
cede legislation  for  such  a  project.  The 
Government  should  not  rely  wholly  upon 
an  old  concession  the  value  of  which  Nica- 
ragua has  taken  away,  a  concession  which 
was  forfeited  by  the  very  act  of  transferring 
control  of  it  to  the  United  States. 

Probably  the  Paris  treaty  will  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  this  Congress  for  ratifica- 
tion. In  connection  with  it  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  will  be  discussed  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  secret  session  and  openly  by  the 
House  whenever  a  bill  appropriating  the 
bonus  of  $20,000,000  shall  be  taken  up  in 
that  body.  But  no  decisive  action  respect- 
ing the  form  of  government  in  the  islands  is 
required  now.  For  a  short  time  to  come 
they  will  be  under  military  rule,  and  any 
change  must  wait  until  careful  study  of  the 
situation  shall  have  pointed  out  the  policy 
which  will  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
islanders  and  of  ourselves. 


THE    WORSHIP    OF     BOOKER    T. 
WASHINGTON. 

Since  the  death  of  Frederick  Douglas  and 
President  Price,  without  doubt  Booker 
Washington  is,  by  virtue  of  half  his  blood, 
the  leading  representative  of  the  negro  race 
in  the  United  States.  He  has  intelligence, 
enterprise,  executive  power,  and  a  good  deal 
of  eloquence.    He  has  built  up  a  large  insti- 


tutiou  at  Tuskegee  and  has  made  himself 
known  all  over  the  North  by  his  public  ap- 
peals for  it.  By  good  natural  ability  and  much 
practice,  combined  with  no  small  amount 
of  that  common  sense  which  is  the  best 
endowment,  he  has  served  his  great  indus- 
trial and  normal  school  while  for  the  most 
part  absent  from  it.  He  deserves  high  honor. 

But  they  are  wrong  who  set  him  up  as  a 
sort  of  idol  in  a  solitary  African  pinnacle 
and  worship  him.  We  frequently  see  such 
language  as  we  quote  from  one  of  the  lead- 
ing denominational  papers  in  this  country, 
which  calls  him  "  not  only  the  ablest  and 
wisest  colored  man  in  the  United  States,  but 
also  the  most  useful."  That  he  is  most  in 
the  public  eye  by  his  continual  appeals  is  be- 
yond question;  but  that  he  is  the  ablest,  or 
the  wisest,  or  the  most  useful  is  far  from 
clear.  We  could  mention  a  dozen  that  are 
not  one  whit  inferior,  and  that,  too,  without 
including  one  of  the  bishops  or  preachers. 

What  gives  Mr.  Washington  his  great  pop- 
ularity is  not  wholly  his  ability  and  wisdom 
as  a  speaker,  but  in  considerable  part  the 
fact  that  his  devotion  to  industrial  educa- 
tion brings  him  special  favor  with  nearly  all 
the  representatives  of  Southern  sentiment 
and  culture,  and  also  with  a  large  part  of 
our  Northern  people,  who  unconsciously 
sympathize  with  the  idea  that  manual  labor 
is  as  much  as  the  negro  can  properly  aspire 
to.  Indeed,  the  Slater  Fund,  specially  de- 
voted to  negro  education,  has  been  assigned 
wholly  to  education  of  the  industrial  sort. 

Now,  industrial  education  is  good,  but  it  is 
not  the  chief  good.  It  is  less  important  and 
less  influential  than  some  other  sorts  of  edu- 
cation. It  can  more  easily  be  obtained  in 
field,  shop  or  home  than  other  kinds  of  edu- 
cation, and  it  is  the  kind  which  the  negro 
had  best  learned  in  slavery.  Such  a  school 
as  Tuskegee  offers  but  a  very  moderate 
course,  hardly  up  to  secondary,  except  in  in- 
dustries. It  is  a  great  thing  to  establish  and 
maintain,  through  wide  appeal,  a  school 
which  gives  so  many  pupils  a  moderate  edu- 
cation; and  it  is  even  better  to  use  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Washington  for  better  homes 
and  more  thrift,  but  this  doctrine  has  been 
preached  with  as  great  faithfulness  and 
power  by  many  colored  and  white  men  be- 
fore him. 
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A  system  of  wide  public  education  depends 
not  on  primary  or  secondary  schools,  but  on 
institutions  of  the  highest  grade.  New  Eng- 
land led  the  country  in  public  education 
simply  because  she  founded  Harvard  College 
six  years  after  the  settlement  of  Boston; 
while  Virginia  waited  eighty  years  before 
founding  a  college,  and  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania  nearly  twice  as  long. 
The  higher  education  lifts  the  lower,  not  the 
reverse.  The  influence  of  a  school  for  the 
negro,  as  for  the  white  man,  depends  on  its 
grade.  One  Yale  is  worth,  for  the  country, 
a  hundred  commercial  or  industrial  colleges. 

So,  while  we  give  all  honor  to  Booker 
Washington,  and  while  we  highly  value  his 
work,  we  do  not  give  it  the  primacy  which 
some  others  do.  We  recognize  that  he  is  a 
sensible,  prudent  man,  somewhat  hampered 
in  his  utterances  by  his  dependence  on  the 
Aabama  Legislature  for  his  appropriation, 
but  yet  exerting  a  very  wide  and  very  useful 
influence;  and  yet  we  do  not  give  him  any 
unique  honor  above  what  we  give  to  Profes- 
sor Crogman,  Professor  Dubois,  Professor 
Wright  or  Professor  Bulkley,  not  to  pass  be- 
yond the  circle  of  the  negroes  engaged  in  the 
education  of  their  race. 


THE    AMERICAN    REVISED    VER- 
SION OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  "  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible  with 
Revised  Marginal  References,"  published  by 
the  University  Presses,  and  recently  noticed 
in  our  columns,  has  been  quickly  followed  by 
the  "  American  Revised  Version  "  with  the 
same  References.  That  is,  those  Presses 
have  issued  an  edition  in  which  "  the  read- 
ings and  renderings  preferred  by  the  Amer- 
ican Revision  Companies  "  have  been  "  In- 
corporated in  the  text." 

The  appearance  of  this  version  cf  the  Bible 
is  a  noteworthy  testimonial,  from  an  Eng- 
lish source,  of  the  value  of  the  American 
Revision.  It  is  well  known  that  when 
the  work  of  revision  was  completed  in  1885, 
the  American  revisers  pledged  themselves 
to  lend  their  countenance  to  no  American- 
ized edition  of  the  revision  for  the  space  of 
fourteen  years.  That  period  will  not  expire 
till  next  summer.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  hands  of   the  American   revisers   being 


thus  tied  for  fourteen  years,  the  Presses,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  that  time,  have  them- 
selves done  what  the  American  revisers  had 
promised  to  them  not  to  do.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  action  is  brought  into  still 
clearer  light  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
American  revisers  have  for  some  time  been, 
and  are  still,  at  work  in  preparing  the  Amer- 
ican version  for  the  press,  but  have  scrupu- 
lously refrained  from  publishing  it  till  after 
the  termination  of  the  fourteen  years.  The 
University  Presses  would  have  been  glad  to 
be  the  publishers  of  the  real  American  ver- 
sion, which  is  soon  to  appear,  but  having 
learned  that  an  arrangement  had  been 
made  by  the  American  revisers  with  the  firm 
of  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  of  New  York,  to 
publish  the  work  in  the  summer  of  1899  or 
later,  the  Presses  have  engaged  English 
scholars  to  hurry  up  the  preparation  of  this 
so-called  American  version,  in  order  to  head 
off  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  Messrs. 
Nelson. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  further  on 
the  character  of  this  proceeding.  Even  if 
the  editorial  work  were  done  without  a 
blunder,  it  would  still  be  true  that  this  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  has  no  right  to  be  called 
the  American  version.  It  has  been  prepared 
by  men  who  had  no  part  in  the  American 
revision,  and  who  are  therefore  not  qualified 
to  edit  the  American  version.  Almost  any 
clearheaded  man  might  indeed  transfer  the 
miscellaneous  readings  of  the  American  Ap- 
pendix to  the  text;  and  with  sufficient  care 
and  scholarship  the  general  classes  of  pas- 
sages might  be  fairly  well  changed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  directions.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  examine  minutely  how  well  the  Eng- 
lish editors  have  done  their  work.  They  can- 
not have  done  it  as  the  American  editors  are 
doing  it,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the 
English  were  bound  to  the  letter  of  the  Ap- 
pendix, whereas  the  American  revisers  are 
free  to  revise  the  Appendix  Itself,  and  to 
carry  out  its  provisions  according  to  its  gen- 
eral spirit,  and  not  merely  according  to  the 
letter.  The  fact  is  that  under  the  pressure 
of  haste,  imposed  by  the  University  Presses, 
the  American  Companies  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  Appendixes  In  a  very  Imperfect 
form.  They  had  not  time  to  embody  In 
them  in  a  full  and  consistent  form  their  real 
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wishes  and  preferences.  On  this  account,  a  dominant  party  may  hereafter,  to  increase 
and  in  view  of  the  possibility  that  at  some  or  confirm  its  power,  admit  to  the  Union  of 
time  an  American  edition  would  be  called  States  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  a  Philippine 
for,  the  American  Committee  has  continued  island,  with  two  Senators  and  several  elec- 
its  organic  existence,  instead  of  dissolving  toral  votes,  before  the  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants shall  warrant  such  action.  This 
is  a  possibility  which  many  good  men  have  re- 
garded with  some  anxiety,  having  in  mind 
the  admission  of  Nevada  and  the  unfortu- 


it,  as  the  English  Committee  did.  Being 
aware  of  the  imperfect  character  of  the  Ap- 
pendix, they  have  been  for  years  at  work  In 
detecting  omissions,   defects  and   inconsist- 


encies in   it.    The   version   which   they  are     nate  influence  exerted  in  the  Senate  by  the 

Senators  from  certain  other  new  States  in 
the  far  West. 

But  we  ought  not  to  tie  our  hands  by  so 
sweeping  a  restriction,  even  if  the  American 
people  could  be  induced  to  bind  themselves 
by  it.  The  safeguard  that  is  needed  is  an 
amendment  which   would   compel  delibera- 


preparing  will,  of  course,  follow  the  general 
directions  laid  down  in  the  Appendix;  but 
it  will  by  no  means  slavishly  confine  itself 
to  the  letter  of  what  is  there  found.  On  the 
contrary,  emendations  which  were  originally 
made  in  only  a  few  passages  will  be  con- 
sistently extended  to  all  passages  where  the 


same  reason  for  them  exists;  inconsistencies     tion,  give  time  for  sober  second  thought,  and 


in  the  rendering  of  similar  passages  will  be 
rectified;  there  will  be  a  very  considerable 
increase  of  the  number  of  obsolete  and 
archaic  expressions  eliminated;  there  will 
be  many  grammatical  and  rhetorical  errors 
and  infelicities  corrected;  the  translation  of 
many  passages  will  be  revised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  real  preference  of  two-thirds 


remove  a  decision  from  the  influence  of  tem- 
porary political  and  partisan  conditions.  It 
may  come  about  that  some  island,  a  part  of 
our  territory  or  possessions  will,  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  be  fully  qualified  to  assume 
the  rank  and  powers  of  a  State.  It  should 
not  then  be  excluded.  Those  who  think 
they    foresee    the    ultimate    annexation    of 


of  the  original  American  Committee;  many     Cuba  look  forward  to  the  development  of 


obscure  and  misleading  translations  will  be 
made  clear.  Accordingly,  the  forthcoming 
version  will  by  no  means  be  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  "  American  Version  "  just  issued 
by  the  British  Presses,  but  will  be  a  very 
different  and  much  more  valuable  book.  It 
will  be  the  American  version,  prepared  by 
those  who  alone  are  authorized  to  prepare 
it. 


BARRING  OUT    ISLAND  STATES. 

"  We  should  at  once  provide  by  Constitu- 
tional amendment,"  says  Professor  Thayer, 
of  Harvard  University,  "  that  no  region  be- 
yond sea  shall  ever  become  a  State  of  the 
Union."  And  at  the  recent  annual  festival 
of  the  Colonial  Order  Gen.  Daniel  Butter- 


that  rich  island  by  the  enterprise  and  cap- 
ital of  immigrants  from  the  States.  If  their 
predictions  should  be  fulfilled,  if  that  island 
by  and  by  should  be  peopled  and  purified 
and  honestly  and  wisely  governed  by  Amer- 
ican citizens,  it  ought  not  to  be  barred  for- 
ever from  the  Union  simply  because  there 
are  a  few  miles  of  salt  water  between  it  and 
our  shore. 

But  it  should  not  be  possible  to  admit  an 
island  state  by  the  hasty  process  now  law- 
ful, which  served  in  the  cases  of  Idaho  and 
Wyoming.  An  amendment  compelling  de- 
liberation and  delay  by  requiring  action  to 
be  taken  by  a  two-thirds  vote  In  two  suc- 
cessive Congresses,  or  by  imposing  condi- 
tions like. those  which  must  be  observed  in 
passing  the  amendment  itself  (a  two-thirds 
vote  in  Congress,  followed  by  ratification  in 


field    expressed    the    same    opinion.     "  We 

must  guard  against  the  great  danger  of  these    three-quarters  of  the  States),  would  set  up  a 

sufficient  bar.    Such  restrictions  would  not 


countries  becoming  co-equal  members  of  this 
union,"  said  he,  "  by  the  one  safe  and  sure 
guaranty  of  a  Constitutional  amendment 
that  shall  prohibit  the  admission  into  the 
Union  of  any  State  which  is  not  a  portion  of 
the  American  continent."  These  gentlemen 
fear  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  restriction, 


be  too  severe,  for  the  rank  of  a  sovereign 
State  of  the  American  Union  should  be 
guarded  with  jealous  care,  and  the  evils  at- 
tending the  hasty  admission  of  populations 
not  qualified  may  thereafter  be  beyond 
remedy.    We  may  have  a  fresh  example  of 
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this  in  Utah.  ProDably  such  an  amendment 
as  we  have  suggested  could  be  passed.  But 
we  think  the  sweeping  and  perpetual  pro- 
hibition would  be  rejected  even  if  it  should 
obtain  the  approval  of  Congress. 


FOREIGN    COMPLICATIONS  IN 
THE  PHILIPPINES. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  foreign  com- 
plications as  a  necessary  result  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Philippines.  We  are  told 
that  the  Continental  Powers  look  upon 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Asiatic  Powers  as  not  friendly 
to  themselves,  while  even  England,  or  per- 
haps better,  Lord  Salisbury,  sees  in  it  a  pos- 
sibly serious  menace  to  peace.  Where  there 
is  such  a  consensus  of  opinion  there  must  be 
some  good  ground  for  it,  and  it  will  be  well 
for  us  to  look  the  situation  fairly  in  the 
face. 

The    Powers    interested    are,    in    Europe: 
England,  Russia,  Germany  and  France;  in 
Asia:  China,  Japan  and  Korea.    In  judging 
of  their  position,  d  priori  considerations  as 
to  what  would  be  advantageous  for  them 
should  be  left  out  of  the  account  altogether. 
The  only  safe  basis  is  to  be  found  in  the 
policy   indicated   by   their   actions.    Taking 
Asia  first,  China  may  be  eliminated  entirely. 
She  has  too  much  to  consider  within  her 
own  borders  to  care  much  about  her  neigh- 
bors, so  long  as  they  do  not  try  to  seize  her 
territory,   and   even   then   what  are   a  few 
square  miles  to  her?    Korea's  feeling  would 
undoubtedly  be  friendly.    Reform  seems  to 
be  popular  there,  and  American  influence  is 
the   strongest.    Reform    will   only   be  over- 
borne by  foreign  influence,  so  that  it  is  prac- 
tically with  that  only  that  we  have  to  deal, 
and  Korea,  too,  may  be  eliminated.    Japan  is 
of  too  recent  existence  as  an  international 
factor  to  warrant  any  very  positive  judg- 
ment. So  far  as  Is  apparent  she  looks  upon 
us  with  friendly  eyes,  chiefly  as  an  assistant 
counterpoise  to  Russia.    Asia  is  thus  indif- 
ferent or  friendly. 

In  Europe  England  is  distinctly  friendly. 
She  has  nothing  to  fear  and  everything  to 
hope  from  our  presence  In  the  Far  East. 
Her  policy  has  been  and  will  be  to  preserve 
the  status  quo,  with  the  sole  condition  that 


commercial  interests  be  not  disturbed,  and 
that  good  order  be  maintained  on  her 
borders. 

France  in  Eastern  Asia  is  not  an  initiative 
force    except    in    Siam.    Elsewhere    she    is 
chiefly  an  ally  of  Russia.    Her  new   prov- 
inces in  Indo-China  are  a  dead  weight  and 
she  has  manifested  no  great  desire  to  ex- 
tend them.    Her  intrigues  in  China  and  ap- 
propriation of  land  in  the  outskirts  of  Shang- 
hai are  political  rather  than  colonial  moves, 
a  sort  of  response  to  her  partner's  play  in  the 
North.    Germany  is  a   somewhat  unknown 
quantity,  especially  under  Emperor  William. 
To  judge  from  the  past  her  ambitions  are 
chiefly   commercial,   and   provided   she   has 
free  access  to  markets  she  cares  compara- 
tively little  whose  markets  they  are.    Not- 
withstanding the  growls  of  the  French  hold- 
ers of  Spanish  bonds  and  the  threats  of  Ger- 
man colonials,  we  have  little  reason  to  fear 
positive  interference  from  either  country. 

There  remains  Russia.  Russia's  policy  in 
Asia  has  been  one  of  steady  aggression. 
The  Government  itself  has  made  no  parade 
of  its  plans,  except  so  far  as  outlets  to  the 
sea  are  concerned;  but  individuals  of  every 
class,  official  and  private,  have  been  con- 
stant and  open  in  their  claims  for  Russian 
supremacy  throughout  Asia,  and  every  year 
has  furnished  increasing  evidence  that  they 
accurately  represent  the  spirit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Steadily  she  has  extended  her 
boundaries  until  she  rules  all  of  central  Asia 
and  Manchuria,  and  holds  the  northern 
passes  into  Persia,  Afghanistan  and  the 
Punjab,  and  the  western  passes  into  China. 
Her  influence  is  dominant  in  Teheran  and 
Peking,  while  her  mortgages  on  Constan- 
tinople and  Seoul  she  considers  good,  and 
waits  to  foreclose  them  only  until  she  thinks 
it  can  be  done  without  danger  from  some- 
body else. 

That  somebody  else  has  been,  in  the  past, 
England  alone.  France  was  favorable  and 
Germany  negligible.  England,  too,  was 
coming  to  be  ranked  with  Germany,  for  her 
apparent  readiness  to  yield  anything  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  war.  True  this  might 
be  trespassed  upon  too  much,  but  Russia 
knows  how  to  yield  for  the  moment  and 
bide  her  time,  trusting  to  French  "  pin 
pricks  "  In  Africa  and  her  own  skill  In  the 
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Levant  and  on  the  Indian  border  to  keep  her 
rival  in  such  a  constant  condition  of  worri- 
ment  as  would  effectually  prevent  her  ag- 
gressive action. 

The  appearance  of  America  on  the  scene 
introduces  a  new  element,  disturbing  to  Rus- 
sia, not  because  she  fears  our  entrance  on 
Asia,  or  wants  the  Philippines,  but  because 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  far  she  can 
count  on  us  to  keep  "  hands  off  "  while  she 
carries  out  her  designs  on  the  Continent. 
Every  Russian  advance  means  a  closed  door 
to  foreign  trade,  except  in  products  not  in- 
digenous to  Russia.  As  fast  as  they  become 
so  and  the  progress  in  native  manufactures 
is  remarkable,  those  doors,  too,  are  closed. 
Will  America  stand  by  and  see  her  mer- 
chants shut  out,  her  concessions  refused,  her 
trade  practically  annihilated?  America  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  religious  and  educa- 
tional development  of  Asia.  Russian  rule  Is 
directly  antagonistic  to  foreign  missions. 
Will  America  submit  to  see  her  missionaries 
expelled  and  her  schools  closed?  There  are, 
too,  the  political  friendships  between  Amer- 
ica and  Japan  and  Korea,  and  especially 
England.  Suppose  Russia  should  wish  to 
absorb  Korea  or  repress  Japan  and  they 
should  appeal  to  the  United  States  for 
assistance,  what  might  not  the  chivalry  of 
the  great  Republic  attempt?  If  England 
were  in  straits,  and  it  should  be  a  question 
of  Slav  and  Latin  against  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
where  would  America  stand,  now  that  she  has 
come  so  near?  Such  are  the  questions  that 
come  up  before  Russia,  and  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  the  answers  are  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  or  that  she  strikes  a  note  of 
doubt  if  not  of  dismay. 

Does  it  therefore  follow  that  we  need  fear 
complications  ending  in  war?  Not  neces- 
sarily. There  is  in  Russia,  with  all  her  au- 
tocracy and  despotism,  a  genuine  regard  for 
the  United  States,  and  an  increasing  longing 
for  the  freedom  of  thought  and  life  that  this 
country  represents.  There  are  no  traditional 
rivalries  to  press  on  to  strife  between  the 
two  nations,  and  now  that  for  the  first  time 
they  come  face  to  face  in  their  wide-world 
movement  it  may  be  that  the  Republic, 
throwing  its  weight  into  the  scale  on  the 
side  of  freedom  for  national  development, 
may  prove  not  a  disturbing  but  a  quieting 


Influence.  We  need  fear  trouble  with  no 
power  but  Russia.  We  may  use  our  friend- 
ship with  her  to  help  not  only  Asia  but  her- 
self. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE. 

The  President's  Message  is  necessarily 
long,  but  it  is  not  diffuse.  It  is  mostly  a 
history  of  the  public  aflairs  of  the  year,  and 
its  recommendations  are  clear  and  reason- 
able. The  Message  is  eloquent  only  in  its 
facts,  and  it  is  marked  by  the  solid  sense 
of  President  McKinley. 

The  recommendations  are  few  but  weighty. 
No  word  is  more  important  than  that  which 
lays  down  what  should  be  the  policy  of  our 
country  toward  Cuba.  "  At  the  earliest  mo- 
ment," says  Mr.  McKinley,  "  consistent  with 
safety  and  assured  success "  its  people 
should  be  aided  in  forming  "  a  government 
for  themselves."  That  is  supreme  wisdom 
and  good  faith.  In  that  government,  the 
President  well  says,  "  neither  revenge  nor 
passion  should  have  place." 

The  President  asks  Congress  to  take 
speedy  action  for  the  construction  of  an 
inter-oceanic  canal  under  "  the  control  of 
this  Government."    That,  too,  is  right. 

The  President  makes  it  pla'r.  that  he 
greatly  desires  a  happy  conclusion  of  the 
pending  negotiations  with  the  Canadian 
Commissioners,  and  that  "  all  reasonable 
facilities  "  be  granted  for  the  development 
of  trade  with  Canada.  This  is  a  hopeful 
utterance. 

Wj  gather  that  a  somewhat  positive  tone 
characterizes  our  attitude  toward  the  injuries 
our  citizens  have  suffered  in  Turkey.  It 
would  be  a  great  achievement  to  settle  these 
claims  and  conclude  a  treaty  recognizing 
the  citizenship  of  subjects  of  Turkey  nat- 
uralized here. 

Even  more  important  is  the  recommenda- 
tion that  by  an  amendment  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions private  property  be  respected  in  fu- 
ture wars.  This  reform  we  have  urged  in 
the  past,  but  we  have  not  bound  ourselves 
by  it  in  our  war  with  Spain. 

Of  course,  the  President  expects  that  Con- 
gress will  act  on  the  proposed  territorial 
government  for  Hawaii;  that  it  will  give 
us  a  small  but  adequate  army  and  an  en- 
larged navy.    He  also  asks  that  greenbacks 
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redeemed  in  gold  may  be  paid  out  again  only 
for  gold,  and  that  a  scheme  of  currency  re- 
form be  adopted;  but  he  evidently  does  not 
expect  action  on  reform  at  this  session. 


he  owes  his  present  rank  to  special  advance- 
ment for  meritorious  service. 


Of  the  thousand  or  so  line  officers  of  the 
present  active  list  of  the  Navy,  only  about 
fifty  took  part  in  our  Civil  War.    And  they 
were  then,  of  course,  very  young  men;  but 
the  unusual  rapidity  of  promotion  incident 
to  the  depletion  of  the  navy  list  by  the  res- 
ignations and  dismissals  of  the  officers  who 
"  went  South,"  brought  such  of  them  as  are 
now    Admirals    and    Commodores    to    the 
grades  of  Lieutenant  Commander  and  Lieu- 
tenant long  before  their  beards  were  grown. 
None  of  them  were  chief  actors  in  that  great 
struggle;  although  Commodore  Watson  will 
always   be   known   as    Farragufs    intimate 
aide— and  one  of  the  men  who  lashed  the 
great  Admiral  in  the  rigging  of  the  Hartford 
at  Mobile.    There  were  some,  however,  who 
had  unique  experiences,  and  among  them  is 
Commodore  Francis  J.  Higginson,  who  con- 
tributes to  the  present  issue  of  The  Inde- 
pendent a  most  interesting  comparison  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  naval  warfare  which 
obtained  in  the  two  contests  in  which  he  has 
taken  part.     To  Commodore  Higginson  be- 
longs the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  few 
who  have  survived  the  destruction  of  their 
ship  by  a  submarine  torpedo  boat.    He  was 
a  lieutenant  on  the  gunboat  Housatonic  of 
the  Charleston  blockading  fleet  when  that 
vessel  was  completely  wrecked  by  a  Confed- 
erate "  David,"  which  stole  out  under  water 
and  at  night.    The  Housatonic  sunk  immedi- 
ately, but  fortunately  over  a  shoal,  so  that 
her  masts  were  unsubmerged  and  afforded 
a  refuge  for  her  crew.     The  torpedo  boat 
had  made  similar  attempts  on  our  vessels 
before,  but  always  disastrously  to  those  who 
handled    her.     This   time    she    never   reap- 
peared until  long  afterward  she  was  raised 
and  the  skeletons  of  the  brave  men  who  had 
gone  to  almost  certain  death  in  her  were 
found  still  at  their  posts  as  they  had  sunk. 
During  the   present   war   Commodore   Hig- 
ginson has  been  in  command  of  the  battleship 
Massachusetts  and  an  active  participant  in 
the  doings  of  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet,  and 


If  Senator  Quay  luis  a  good  defense 
against  the  indictment  under  which  he  is 
held  for  trial,  his  lawyers  made  no  use  of  it 
in  the  demurrers  by  which  they  sought  to 
make  the  indictment  void.  Indeed,  they  ad- 
mitted that  the  charge  in  the  indictment  was 
in  accord  with  the  facts.  On  this  point  we 
quote  from  the  decision  of  Judge  Finletter: 

"  The  demurrers  admit  all  the  facts  set  forth 
in  the  indictments:  that  the  defendant  [Qaay] 
and  Cashier  Hopkins  agreed  together  that  Hop- 
kins should  deal  in  stocks  for  the  defendant's 
benefit ;  that  tbey  should  use  the  money  of  the 
bank  for  that  purpose.     The  indictments  charge 
that  tb'   defendants  unlawfully  and  falsely  did 
combine  and  agree  together  by  malicious  means 
to  use,  and  did  use,  to  make  profit,  large  sums 
of   public   money   of   the   Commonwealth.     The 
demurrers  admit  all  of  these  facts  to  be  true, 
but  contend  that  they  violate  no  law.  These  are 
three  distinct  violations  of  the  law." 
The  demurrers  were  overruled  and  a  day 
was  set  for  the  Senator's  trial.    But  we  do 
not  go  beyond  the  opinion  and  decision  of 
the  judge  when  we  say  that  in  a  certain 
sense  a  trial  has  already  taken  place,   be- 
cause the   Senator   has   admitted   in  court, 
through  his  counsel,  that  he  did  use  in  spec- 
ulation on  the  Stock  Exchange  the  money 
of  the  State,  through  the  agency  of  Cashier 
Hopkins,  who  afterward  committed  suicide. 
He   asks   the   Pennsylvania   Legislature   to 
give  him  another  term  in  the  Senate.    Cer- 
tain  Republican   newspapers   urge   that   he 
should  insist  upon  obtaining  a  verdict  before 
the  date  of  the  Senatorial  election,  in  order 
that  "  the  public  may  know,"  one  of  them 
says,     "  whether     the     formal     and     grave 
charges  are  founded  in  fact  or  only  in  ran- 
corous  malice   and   injustice."     He   admits 
they    are    founded    in    fact;  the    court    has 
made  the  admission  a  matter  of  official  rec- 
ord.   This  alone  should  be  enough  to  con- 
vince the  people  and  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  that  he  is  unfit  to  hold  public  office. 


We  heartily  endorse  all  that  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps  has  to  say  in  honor  of  the 
Czar  and  his  plea  for  disarmament.  As  she 
tells  us,  it  came  from  the  last  quarter  from 
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which  it  could  have  been  expected,  from  do 
free  Congress  or  Parliament,  from  no  Pope 
or  Patriarch— 

"  No  such  man  of  mark  and  meet 
With  his  betters  to  compete," 
but  from  the  autocrat  who  more  than  any 
other  rules  by  the  biggest  armies.  We  be- 
lieve the  Czar  is  idealist  enough  and  Chris- 
tian enough  to  mean  what  he  says;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  put  full  faith  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  policy  of  Russia  which  he  does  not 
create  and  whose  vast  movements  he  cannot 
resist.  Russia  will  not  stop  going  forward. 
Rudyard  Kipling  is  not  wholly  wrong  in  his 
poem  which  warns  against  the  Russian 
Bear.  And  yet  the  Czar's  appeal  helps  the 
perennial  cry  of  the  Church  for  both  peace 
and  justice,  never  peace  and  injustice.  At 
times  the  Church  wants  war. 


We  asked,  a  few  weeks  ago,  those  of  our 
subscribers  who  had  read  The  Independent 
from  the  beginning  to  send  us  their  names, 
as  we  felt  this  issue  would  not  be  complete 
without  mentioning  them;  and  the  following 
is  a  list  of  all  those  who  have  complied.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  there  are  others.  It 
ought  to  be  added  that  some  of  these  did  not 
subscribe  for  the  paper  themselves,  but  in- 
herited it  from  their  parents: 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Rev. 
A.  N.  Andre  s,  Peshtigo,  Wis. ;  William  J. 
Batt,  Concord,  Mass.;  B.  Blakeman,  Rockford, 
111.;  l'v.  William  B.  Brown,  D.D.,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.;  H.  M.  Bruce,  Tallapoosa,  Ga. ; 
Helen  M.  Buckley,  Strawberry  Point,  Iowa; 
Joseph  A.  Canfield,  Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  W.  H.  Cat- 
lin,  Meriden,  Conn.;  W.  D.  Chapin,  Chicopee, 
Mass.;  Isaac  K.  Chapman,  Sandwich,  Mass.; 
J.  D.  Child,  Shelby,  Ohio ;  J.  G.  Coburn,  New- 
ton, Mass. ;  Mrs.  M.  P.  Comstock,  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  H.  C.  Conkling,  Tecumseh,  Mich. ;  J.  G. 
Cooley,  Norwich,  Conn. ;  John  M.  Crowda, 
Piatt  Clove,  N.  Y. ;  Evan  Llewellyn  Davies, 
Lake  Forest,  111. ;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Davison,  Boston, 
Mass.;  John  Eddy,  Providence,  R.  I.;  M-s.  W. 
E.  Emery,  Brookline,  Mass. ;  S.  H.  Emery, 
Taunton,  Mass. ;  James  H.  Fairchild,  Oberlin, 
O. ;  Rev.  M.  W.  Fairfield,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. ; 
Mary  Esther  Fry,  Newtown  O. ;  M.  B.  Gelston, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  T.  S.  Gold,  West  Corn- 
wall, Ct. ;  W.  W.  Goodwin,  Newburyport, 
Mass. ;  Rev.  F.  M.  Green,  Kent,  O. ;  Lewis 
Hall,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  Burdett  Hart,  New 
Haven,  Ct. ;  George  W.  Hastings,  Interlachen, 
Fla. ;  James  H.  Hoadley,  New  York  City ;  R. 
C.  Houghton,  Chelsea,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  C.  L.  How- 
ard ;  Harvey  Hyde,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Henry  J. 
Johnson,   Morristown,   N.   J. ;    A.   W.   Kellogg, 


Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Rev.  A.  Kidder,  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.;  O.  H.  Kirtland,  Saybrook,  Ct. ;  Mrs.  S. 
E.  Ladd,  Hudson,  O. ;  W.  W.  Lyon,  Fairfield, 
Ct. ;  Charles  L.  Mead,  New  York  City ;  Mary 
E.  Mead,  Davenport,  la. ;  A.  B.  Merwin,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. ;  J.  A.  Paine,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. ; 
Alfred  Plant,  Webster  Grove,  Mo. ;  H.  K.  Pot- 
win,  Summit,  N.  J. ;  L.  C.  Potwin,  Cleveland, 
O. ;  A.  L.  Putnam,  Provincetown,  Mass.. ;  H. 
L.  Reade,  Jewett  City,  Ct. ;  W.  B.  Rice,  Pitts- 
field,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  R.  L.  Royce,  Galesburgh,  111. ; 
Caroline  L.  Smith,  New  York  City ;  Rev.  Moses 
Smith,  Chicago,  111. ;  P.  S.  Smith,  Lebanon,  la. ; 
Samuel  Stetson,  Auburn,  Me. ;  George  C. 
tocearns,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  H.  Stillman,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  Henry  A.  Stillman,  Hartford,  Ct. ; 
Brown  Thurston,  Portland,  Me.;  S.  W.  Tur- 
ner, Chester,  Ct. ;  Samuel  N.  Ufford,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  Robert  Watson,  Northfield,  Minn. ; 
John  M.  Weld,  Medina,  N.  Y. ;  Eliphalet  Whit- 
ney, Brockport,  N.  Y. ;  Mary  Hunter  Williams, 
New  York  City ;  Jane  G.  Wilcox,  East  Poult- 
ney,  Vt. ;  Mrs.  E.  Woodford ;  W.  W.  Woodruff, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


...  .To  one  journal,  on  this  semi-centennial 
occasion,  we  would  extend  a  special  greet- 
ing. At  its  very  beginning  The  New  York 
Tribune  was  our  ally  and  friend.  It  was  the 
first  great  champion  of  anti-slavery.  Its  edi- 
tor, Horace  Greeley,  was  one  of  our  most 
honored  and  frequent  contributors.  The  Trib- 
une as  a  political  journal  and  The  Independ- 
ent as  a  religious  journal  were  one  in  aim. 
To  our  tall  neighbor  on  Park  Row  we  reach 
a  hand  from  our  tall  building  on  Fulton 
Street. 

. . .  .Our  poet-banker,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Sted- 
man,  who  sent  in  his  first  verse  to  The  In- 
dependent, sends  us  this  pleasant  greeting: 

My  relations  to  The  Independent  have  al- 
ways been  to  me  a  pleasurable  feature  of  my 
writing  career.  No  paper  in  the  country  has  a 
more  historic  record  than  your  own.  Its  motto 
from  the  time  of  its  first  words  in  behalf  of 
human  freedom  has  been  that  of  the  merchant 
who  said :  "  We  sell  our  goods,  but  not  our 
principles  !  "  Under  its  present  management 
we  know  that  the  record  of  its  future  will  but 
continue  that  of  its  past. 

....On  The  Independent's  thirtieth 
anniversary  we  noted  that  of  the  nine  men 
who  were  its  first  proprietors  and  editors 
only  two  had  died,  such  was  their  vitality. 
Now  only  one  remains,  and  when  Dr.  Storrs 
came  to  Brooklyn  his  health  seemed  so  un- 
dermined that  he  expected  to  achieve  only  a 
very  few  years  of  work. 
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AN     AMERICAN     THANKSGIVING 
IN   HAVANA. 

BY    BISHOP    W.     A.    CANDLER,    D.U. 

An  incident,  in  itself  unimportant,  often  de- 
rives significance  from  the  general  state  of 
things  of  which  it  is  an  index.  Such  was  the 
first  Thanksgiving  dinner  of  the  American 
colony  in  Havana  on  Thursday,  November  24th. 
It  was  at  the  hotel  Pasaje.  Around  the 
table  sat  not  less  than  one  hundred  American 
citizens,  representing  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  nearly  every  honorable  class  and 
profession  known  among  our  countrymen. 
Merchants,  bankers,  journalisits,  physicians, 
lawyers,  soldiers,  seamen,  authors  and  clergy- 
men were  there.  Among  them  were  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Crane,  Mr.  Lucien  Jerome,  the  Consul- 
General  of  Great  Britain ;  Mr.  Jarvis,  the  fis- 
cal agent  of  the  United  States  Government ; 
Gen.  C.  F.  Humprhey  and  staff,  of  the  United 
States  Army ;  Capt.  C.  H.  Grant,  Liet.-Col.  A. 
L.  Hunt,  Capt.  E.  B.  Fenton,  Walter  R.  Lam- 
breth,  D.D.,  Missionary  Secretary  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South  ;  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Baker  and  C.  A.  Fulwood,  D.D.,  of  the  Florida 
Conference  of  the  same  Church.  Major-Gen- 
eral Greene  was  prevented  from  attendance  by 
official  engagements  and  Rear  Admiral  Samp- 
son by  the  indisposition  of  Mrs.  Sampson.  Let- 
ters of  regret  were  read  from  both  gentlemen, 
as  also  from  a  few  others  who  were  unable  to 
be  present — a  very  few,  however,  for  the  din- 
ner calLd  out  the  American  colony  almost  to 
a  man. 

And  it  called  out  a  vast  multitude  of  Span- 
iards, Cubans  and  negroes,  who  stood  in  front 
of  the  Hotel  Pasaje,  viewing  from  the  park  and 
sidewalks  the  interesting  scene  within.  Span- 
ish soldiers  kept  order  in  the  great  throng  about 
the  hotel,  and  the  occasion  was  without  the 
slightest  disturbance  or  disagreeable  incident. 

The  toasts  were  as  follows :  The  United 
States  of  America,  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Murray,  of 
Virginia;  England,  by  Consul-General  Jerome; 
Sanitary  Science  and  Art,  by  Dr.  Erastus  Wil- 
son ;  The  Press,  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Hathaway ;  What 
Are  We  Here  For,  by  Mr.  Jacob  Strauss ;  New 
Cuba,  by  the  writer. 

In  all  the  speeches  of  the  evening  was  mani- 
fested an  ardent  devotion  to  our  country,  a 
magnanimous    spirit    toward    Spain,    an     en- 


thusiastic friendship  for  England,  and  a  pro- 
found interest  in  the  welfare  of  Cuba.  The 
graceful  remarks  of  the  British  Consul,  in 
which  allusi-rn  was  made  to  the  increasing 
amity  between  his  country  and  ours,  were 
cheered  to  the  echo,  as  were  similar  allusions 
in  other  addresses  of  the  evening.  When  the 
band  played  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  there 
was  a  scene  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  rarely  seen 
in  any  land,  and  I  am  sure  such  as  was  never 
witnessed  before  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
musty  old  city.  The  motley  multitude  on  the 
outside  watched  from  the  streets  the  waving 
flags  and  heard  the  joyous  outcries  of  the  ban- 
queters with  silent  wonder  and  without  a  token 
of  unfriendliness. 

The  writer  has  been  accustomed  to  observe 
the  day  of  annual  thanksgiving  in  the  village 
church  and  the  family  circle  at  Oxford,  Ga., 
and  there  he  has  often  been  deeply  conscious 
of  gratitude  to  God  for  our  country ;  but  never 
was  he  more  thankful  for  national  mercies  than 
when  on  this  occasion  he  sat  with  his  fellow- 
countrymen  ("including  the  British  Consul," 
as  one  of  the  speakers  said  at  the  dinner)  in 
this  city  so  near  to  us  and  yet  so  foreign.  The 
good  cheer  within  and  the  congregated  squalor 
without  vividly  represented  the  difference  be- 
tween our  own  civilization  and  that  which  is 
now  going  down  before  it  in  Cuba.  The  very 
cooking  was  an  index  of  that  wide  difference, 
for  our  American  turkey  and  cranberries  were 
not  tainted  by  sweet  oil  and  garlic. 

The  sobriety  of  the  company  was  conspicuous 
and  creditable.  Our  soldiers  and  seamen  here 
are  not  wine-bibbers,  and  the  fewest  number  of 
the  American  colony  show  any  signs  of  excess. 
This  fact  with  reference  to  our  soldiers  I 
had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  steamer  which 
brought  us  here.  On  board  were  General 
Greene  and  his  staff  and  a  detachment  of  en- 
gineers, numbering  in  all  I  suppose  above  a 
score  of  men,  and  remaking  upon  their  uniform, 
good  behavior  and  admirable  bearing  I  was 
informed  that  a  large  majority  of  them  were 
total  abstainers,  among  the  total  abstainers 
being  Col.  Willard  Young,  a  son  of  Brigham 
Young  and  a  graduate  from  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point. 

I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  any 
of  the  representatives  of  the  navy  except  Ad- 
miral   Sampson.     He   is   evidently     a    man     of 
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temperate  habits  and  simple  life.  His  serious, 
gentle  bearing  impresses  one  that  he  is  more 
than  temperate — that  he  is  a  man  of  piety. 

The  official  representatives  of  our  nation  here 
are  teaching  this  people  by  a  beautiful  object 
lesson  the  meaning  of  civil  freedom  and  a  pure 
Christianity.     And  it  is  a  lesson  sorely  needed. 

Whatever  Roman  Catholicism  may  be  in  the 
United  States,  here  it  has  done  nothing  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  people.  Americans  here, 
whether  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants,  all 
alike  acknowledge  this  as  true.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  dinner  I  was  twice  approached  by  com- 
municants of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States  with  words  of  this  kind : 
"  Do  not  judge  my  Church  by  what  you  see 
here.  This  superstition  and  corruption  are  as 
abhorrent  to  me  as  they  are  to  you."  In  one 
case  the  speaker  introduced  himself  to  say  this, 
and  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  remarked 
his  near  kinship  to  the  Bishop  of  Covington,  Ky. 

The  American  churches  must  not  delay  to 
send  evangelizing  forces  here  in  great  strength. 
There  can  be  no  sorer  need  anywhere  nor  riper 
field.  The  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  the  peo- 
ple are  driving  them  away  from  Romanism — 
marriage  and  death  impel  them  to  resent  their 
Church. 

A  priest  is  a  costly  servant,  and  puts  mar- 
riage quite  beyond  the  purses  of  the  poor.  He 
is  equally  exorbitant  for  funeral  rites  and  a 
burial  place.  The  bodies  of  the  poor  are  car- 
ried in  rented  coffins  on  the  shoulders  of 
friends  and  cast  into  a  mere  ditch,  covered  over, 
and  then  the  coffins  are  returned  to  the  owners. 
On  yesterday  while  returning  from  the  Colon 
Cemetery  three  such  burial  parties  were  met — 
one  immediately  in  front  of  the  luxurious  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  Captain-General  What  a 
contrast.  Without,  poverty  so  dire  it  is  too  poor 
to  die ;  within,  luxury  and  splendor  rivaling  the 
voluptuous  courts  of  the  Orient.  It  was  the 
attrition  of  Cuban  want  and  Spanish  wanton- 
ness which  struck  the  spark  which  made  the 
explosion  of  the  revolution. 

Recurring  to  the  costliness  of  burial,  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  a  cemetery  is  a  useful  at- 
tachment to  a  missionary  plant  in  Havana. 
There  is  such  a  property  held  here  by  the  Bap- 
tist Mission,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  Diaz.  I  am  informed  that  it  yields 
an  income  of  several  hundred  dollars  a  month 
from  the  sale  of  lots,  both  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants using  it,  because  its  prices  are  within 
reach  of  the  poor.  In  life  and  death  these  peo- 
ple have  been  robbed  by  both  their  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical   "lers.     And  yet  they  have  survived. 

For  this   cause,   when    these   extortions   are 


ended,  the  ri.pid  revival  of  the  Island  may  be 
safely  predicted.  The  soil  is  rich  beyond  power 
of  exaggeration.  The  climate  is  friendly  to  a 
great  variety  of  crops.  When  the  people  are 
no  longer  robbed  they  will  greatly  prosper.  This 
means  much  for  both  missions  and  commerce 
among  them. 

Self-sustaining  churches  will  be  quickly 
grown.  The  members  of  my  own  Church 
('  hose  pastor,  Ysidore  Barredo,  stood  bravely 
at  his  post  during  the  war,  tho  persecuted  and 
suspected  by  the  Spaniards  and  cut  off  from 
the  support  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States) 
pay  their  missionary  assessment  in  full  this 
year,  and  they  have  contributed,  also  to  their 
pastor's  support.  This  man  Barredo,  a  native 
of  Havana,  was  urged  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  to  escape  the  hardships  of  the  war ; 
but  he  n.  -  ly  declined,  and  said  to  me  when 
I  inquired  of  him  about  it :  "I  determined,  if 
necessary,  to  die  with  my  people."  And  he 
came  near  dying,  being  forced  to  sell  his  furni- 
ture and  books  for  scant  food  to  keep  alive  his 
wife  and  children.  He  held  his  church  to- 
gether, and  now  is  working  hopefully.  He 
thinks  a  self-supporting  basis  for  his  charge 
will  b3  reached  within  three  years.  He  has  now 
about  fifty  members  in  his  church,  after  war 
and  starvati       have  done  their  worst. 

New  Cuba  has  come.  Every  day  will  make  it 
better  physically,  commercially,  intellectually 
and  reL  piously.  For  the  advancement  of  new 
Cuba  our  country  has  higher  duties  and  more 
difficult  tasks  than  any  obligation  we  have 
hitherto  assumed  on  behalf  of  this  unhappy  is- 
land. 
Havana. 


Dr.  John  H.  Barrows,  of  Chicago,  it  is 
reported,  has  indicated  his  acceptance  of  the 
presidency  of  Oberlin  University. 

....The  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of 
Iowa  has  elected  Theodore  N.  Morrison,  D.D., 
rector  of  Epiphany  Church,  Chicago,  as  bishop. 
Dr.  Morrison  was  graduated  from  the  Illinois 
College,  Jasksonville,  and  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  this  city.  He  has  been  in  Chi- 
cago since  1876. 

....  At  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  make  propositions  for  organic 
union  with  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the 
South.  This  body  met  in  Chester,  S.  C,  last 
month,  and  the  matter  came  up.  It  was,  how- 
ever, thought  best  not  to  accept  the  sugges- 
tion for  a  committee  of  conference.  The  prop- 
osition  for   the   union   of   this   body   with   the 
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United  Presbyterian  Church  is,  however,  meet- 
ing with  general  favor. 

....The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Phil- 
adelphia has  recently  celebrated  its  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary.  In  connection  with  this 
comes  the  question  of  the  organization  of  the 
first  presbytery,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts  raises 
the  question  whether  the  first  informal  gather- 
ing of  Presbyterian  ministers  for  the  ordination 
of  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Andrews  over  this  church 
was  not  really  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
for  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  this  country. 

....With  the  month  of  January  commences 
the  new  Presbyterian  Church  magazine,  the  As- 
sembly Herald,  taking  the  place  of  the  Church 
at  Home  and  Abroad,  and  the  Assembly  Herald 
as  hitherto  conducted.  The  headquarters  of 
publication  have  been  removed  to  the  Presby- 
terian Building^in  this  city,  and  the  Rev.  Al- 
bert B.  Robinson,  who  for  some  time  has  had 
the  general  charge  of  the  Church  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  will  edit  the  magazine  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  consisting  of  Drs.  George  W. 
Knox  and  Maitland  Alexander,  and  Messers. 
Henry  L.  Smith,  James  Yereance  and  Henry 
W.  Jessup.  The  program  includes  a  number  of 
departments,  especially  missionary  news  items, 
survey  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  of  the 
Church  universal,  articles  on  various  aspects  of 
the  Church's  work,  correspondence  from  the  for- 
eign and  home  fields,  official  announcements 
from  the  boards,  etc. 

....One  of  the  most  remarkable  religious 
journals  in  the  world  is  doubtless  the  Pilikan, 
which  appears  in  the  Jesuit  city  of  Feldkirch, 
in  Austria,  and  achieved  an  unenviable  no- 
riety  through  its  determined  advocacy  of  the 
Leo  Taxil  and  Diana  Vaughn  swindle  a  year 
ago.  T  editor  of  the  Pelikan  gave  an  account 
recently  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  secured 
90,000  subscribers.  When  he  began  he  bar- 
gained with  St.  Joseph  to  distribute  50  books 
in  honor  of  the  saint,  if  the  latter  would  se- 
cure him  2,000  subscribers.  The  first  year 
brought  2,500  readers.  Then  the  editor  again 
bargained  for  more  subscribers,  and  secured  them 
under  similar  conditions,  until  now  he  has  90,- 
000.  This  report  is  headed  "  A  Bargain 
(Vertrag)  with  St.  Joseph."  He  tells  his 
readers  that  280  priests  have  agreed  in  writing 
to  three  things — namely,  1,  Every  day  when 
reading  mass  to  pray  for  the  readers  of  the 
Pelikan  and  their  children ;  2,  to  bless  them ; 
3,  at  the  moment  of  retiring  to  bless  them  again. 
"  Experience  ttlls  us  that  the  blessing  of  a  sin- 


gle priest  is  effective.     What  will   be  the  gain 
when  blessed  at  the  same  time  by  280  priests !  " 

....There  was  held  recently  in  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  a  conference  of  chaplains  or  missionaries 
for  seamen.  Among  the  topics  discussed  were 
"  The  Changed  Conditions  of  Seamen  and  How 
to  Meet  Them,"  "  Social  Work,"  "  Music  iu 
Missions,"  etc.  Seamen,  it  was  claimed,  are 
better  educated  and  better  men  than  they  used 
to  be ;  know  good  preaching  and  good  singing, 
and  must  be  met  with  more  care  than  was  for- 
merly thought  necessary-  Dr.  Stitt,  Secretary 
of  the  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  gave 
an  address  on  the  outlook  for  such  work,  and 
deplored  the  lack  of  apparent  interest  in  the 
work  as  evidenced  by  the  small  contributions 
from  the  churches.  The  annual  report  of  the 
society  shows  that  the  entire  receipts  for  the 
past  year  were  a  little  over  $30,000,  of  which 
$17,700  came  from  donations.  The  society  con- 
tinues its  work  among  the  ships  as  well  as  in  the 
homes  and  chapels,  by  visiting  and  by  furnish- 
ing libraries.  During  the  past  year  2G4  loan 
libraries  were  sent,  with  10,500  books  available 
for  3,178  seamen.  The  society  employs  twenty- 
one  agents  in  eighteen  foreign  ports,  including 
three  in  Japan,  and  seventeen  agents  in  do- 
mestic ports..  It  calls  for  special  assistance, 
as  the  needs  of  the  navy  are  manifest,  and  with 
the  increase  of  trade  which  may  be  expected  on 
the  establishment  of  peace. 

....Closely  following  on  the  disturbances  in 
the  Carol inas  comes  the  announcement  of  the 
Ninth  Annual  Conference  of  Colored  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  held  in  Biddle 
University,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  November  24th- 
28th.  Twenty-eight  delegates  were  present 
from  twelve  college  and  three  city  associations, 
together  with  a  number  of  professors  and  visit- 
ors and  200  or  more  young  men  of  the  univer- 
sity. The  conference  was  not  one  of  great  en- 
thusiasm, but  was  marked  by  a  deep  undercur- 
rent of  earnestness.  The  different  phases  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  work  were 
given  due  consideration,  and  several  young  men 
pledged  themselves  to  enter  the  work  when  it 
shall  open.  There  are  now  45  colleges  and  17 
State  associations  among  the  colored  men,  and 
others  are  reported  but  not  yet  enrolled.  All 
of  these  agencies  are  working  mightily  for  the 
religious  and  moral  life  of  the  young  men.  One 
representative  from  Columbia,  S.  C,  reported 
an  organization  for  the  first  time  with  a  mem- 
bership of  65  strong,  willing  men  who  have 
banded  themselves  together  to  help  lift  up  their 
fellows  and  to  prevent  the  downward  tendency 
io  prevalent     The  central  thought  of  the  con- 
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ference  was  the  proper  development  of  Christian 
manhood.  Special  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the 
need  of  some  man  to  lead  in  the  great  work  be- 
fore the  race.  There  was  little  or  no  reference 
to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  community  at  large, 
but  men  were  helped  as  many  of  them  have 
never  been  before  to  look  forward  to  divine 
guidance. 

....The  North  Georgia  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  recent- 
ly celebrated  its  centenary.  The  Conference  is 
already  so  large  that  a  division  has  been  pro- 
posed and  a  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
plan  for  presentation  to  the  next  annual  ses- 
sion. The  Conference  has  always  had  great 
influence  in  the  Methodist  Church  and  has  been 
noted  for  the  number  of  pastors  it  has  given 
to  the  episcopate,  including  Bishop  Candler, 
whose  letter  from  Havana  we  print  this  week. 
The  most  important  question  at  the  recent  ses- 
sion was  in  regard  to  the  War  Claim  or  Pub- 
lishing House  trouble.  A  number  of  confer- 
ences have  taken  action  mostly  adverse  to  the 
agents,  tho  a  few  favorable,  and  the  action  of 
this  Conference  has  been  looked  forward  to  with 
considerable  interest  on  account  of  its  promi- 
nence in  the  Church.  By  an  almost  unanimous* 
vote  it  expressed  sorrow  for  the  trouble,  de- 
plored the  action  of  the  agents,  also  that  of  the 
Book  Committee  in  condoning  and  defending  the 
agents,  and  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

"  (1)  That  we  commend  the  action  of  the 
bishops,  looking  to  the  return  of  the  money  to 
the  United  States,  and  express  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  (2)  That  we  request,  and  as  far  as  our  au- 
thority extends,  demand  the  immediate  resignation 
of  the  book  agents.  The  continuation  of  their 
imprimatur  on  our  publications  would  be  very 
detrimental  to  the  Publishing  House,  and  would 
not  properly  represent  our  Church. 

"  (3)  That  the  Book  Committee  sHould  he  at 
once  so  reorganized  as  to  free  the  Church  from  the 
official  action  of  those  members  of  it  who  con- 
doned the  conduct  of  our  book  agents  in  this  mat- 
ter." 

The  matter  now  remains  with  the  bishops  and 
others  in  authority ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
Church  is  growing  weary  of  the  complication, 
and  longs  for  speedy  deliverance. 


th£  week  of  prayer. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  United 
States  suggests  the  following  topics  for  the 
Week  of  Prayer,  January  lst-8th : 

SERMONS. 

Sunday,  January  1st. 

Christian  Unity :  "  I  in  them  and  thou  in  me, 
that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one." — 
John  17  :  23. 


PRAYERFUL    CONFESSION. 

Monday,  January  2d. 

In  view  of  God's  freely  offered  grace,  too  little 
welcomed  and  received  ;  Christ's  abiding  pres- 
ence, too  little  discerned  and  felt ;  the  Spirit's 
guidance  and  power,  too  little  desired  and 
yielded  to  ;  the  privilege  and  duty  of  Chris- 
tian witnessing,  too  little  prized  and  fulfilled. 
— Matt.  7  :11 ;  Titus  2  :  11  ;  Matt.  28  :  20  ; 
John  15  :  4,  5,  10  ;  Joel  2  :  28,  29  ;  John  16  : 
7,  8,  13  ;  John  1 :  41 ;  Acts  1 :  8. 

THE    CHURCH     UNIVERSAL. 

Tuesday,  January  3d. 

Prayer  :  That  each  member  of  the  Church  Uni- 
versal, being  born  of  the  Spirit,  may  depart 
from  all  iniquity ;  may  be  fruitful  in  good 
works ;  may  be  faithful  in  prayer ;  may  be 
filled  with  love  for  the  brethren  and  for  all 
men ;  and  that  the  several  branches  of  the 
Church  Universal  may  live  and  work  "  In  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  and  in  the  bond  of  peace." 
— 2  Tim.  2  :  19  ;  Phil.  4:8;  Matt.  7  :  20  ; 
Matt.  6:9,  10  ;  Luke  18  :  1 ;  John  3  :  14  ;  1 
Cor.  12  :  4-6  ;  Eph.  4  :  3. 

NATIONS     AND    THEIR    RULERS. 

Wednesday,  January  4th. 

Prayer :  That  all  peoples  mat  duly  prize  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  and  deserve  to  be  thus 
free ;  may  faithfully  obey  just  laws  and  rev- 
erence righteous  authority ;  may  cherish  the 
brotherhood  which  embraces  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men ;  and  may  hail  Christ  as 
their  peaceful  Prince.  That  rulers  may  rule 
in  the  love  of  God  and  man  ;  may  seek  hon- 
orable peace  and  international  good  will ;  and 
may,  in  all  public  affairs,  apply  the  Christian 
principles  which  should  guide  individual  con- 
duct.— John  8  :  32  ;  Prov.  14  :  34  ;  Acts  17  : 
26  ;  Isa.  2  :  4. 

FOREIGN    MISSIONS. 

Thursday,  January  5th. 

Prayer :  That  individual  Christians  may  render 
loyal  obedience  to  their  Savior's  last  com- 
mand, and  take  fresh  courage  from  His  last 
promise.  That  our  Foreign  Missionary  organ- 
izations may  be  filled  with  Christ-like  devo- 
tion, and  Christ-like  love  toward  each  other; 
and  may  ever  be  mindful  of  the  new  lessons 
which  experience  teaches.  That  our  mis- 
sionaries may  be  gloriously  successful,  being 
divinely  enabled  to  recognize  Providential 
leadings,  and  to  make  full  use  of  the  witness 
to  Himself,  which  God  has  preserved  in  even 
heathen  lands.  And  that,  to  save  the  lost, 
missionaries  of  the  Cross  may  speedily  be  sent 
to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth. — Mark  16  :  15  ; 
Acts  10  :  34,  35  ;  Acts  17  :  23  ;  Rom.  2  :  15  ; 
10  :  14,  15. 

HOME    MISSIONS. 

Friday,  January  6th. 

Prayer:  That  individual  Christians  may  feel 
their  sacred  obligation  to  do  their  utmost 
toward  making  their  own  land  Immanuel's 
land  ;  may  realize  the  unity  of  the  national 
welfare — the  peril  of  one  member  being  the 
peril  of  all ;  and  may  fully  perceive  that  the 
exaltation  of  Christ  in  the  home  land  ad- 
vances His  kingdom  in  all  lands.  That  Home 
Missionary  organizations  may  be  endued 
with  the  Spirit  of  love  and  power ;  may 
worthily  enjoy  the  complete  confidence  of  the 
churches  and  that  they  may  severally  move 
forward  in  practical  Christian  comity  and 
mutual  helpfulness. — Ex.  35  :  20-29  ;  Isa.  2:3; 
41 :  6,  7  ;  52  :  8  ;  1  Cor.   12  :  4-6. 

FAMILIES    AND    SCHOOLS. 

Saturday,  January  1th. 

Prayer :  That  the  family  may  be  reverenced  as 
a  divine  institution  ;  that  all  families  may  be 
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held  In  the  blessed  bonds  of  mutual  love  and 
mutual  honor ;  that,  under  God,  parental  af- 
fection may  cherish  childhood  into  joy,  and 
parental  example  inspire  to  nobleness  of  life  ; 
and  that  whatever  is  against  the  Christian 
ideal  of  the  family  may  be  opposed  and  over- 
come. That  all  education  may  become  nobly 
Christian  ;  that  such  education  may  be  more 
and  more  valued  ;  that  thus  the  highest  well- 
being  of  both  community  and  nation  may  be 
secured,  and  Christ  be  all  and  in  all. — Ps.  68  : 
6  ;  Isa.  8  :  18  ;  Mai.  4:6;  Eph.  3  :  15  ;  Job 
28  :28  ;  Eph.   3  :  10,   11. 

SERMONS. 

Sunday,  January  8th. 

The  Power  of  United  Effort.  "  And  Ave  of  you 
shall  chase  an  hundred,  and  an  hundred  of 
you  shall  put  ten  thousand  to  flight." — Lev. 
26:8.      (Isa.  41:6,  7;  Eccl.  4:12.) 


MISSIONS. 

THE    FUTURE    OF    MISSION 
SCHOOLS  IN  JAPAN. 

BY    THE    REV.     J.     L.    DEARING, 

Missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union. 

Recent  action  of  the  High  Educational  Coun- 
cil in  Japan  has  excited  much  comment  and  per- 
haps some  anxiety  as  well  in  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture of  Christian  schools  in  this  country.  The 
High  Educational  Council  it  may  be  explained 
is  a  body  of  the  leading  educationalists  of  the 
empire  which  was  organized  as  a  sort  of  ad- 
visory board  to  the  Educational  department  by 
means  of  which  in  the  frequent  political  changes 
in  the  Government  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment should  be  secured  against  the  evil  effects 
which  might  be  incident  thereto.  Ex-ministers 
of  Education,  professors  and  ex-presidents  of 
the  Imperial  University  are  to  be  found  in  this 
Council.  In  fact,  it  comprises  some  of  the 
foremost  educators  of  the  iand.  Recently  sun- 
dry questions  were  submitted  to  the  Council 
in  view  of  the  near  approach  of  the  New 
Treaties  going  into  effect  and  the  abolition  of 
Consular  Jurisdiction.  One  of  these  questions 
was :  "  Should  foreigners  be  allowed  to  estab- 
lish primary  schools,  middle  schools,  or  schools 
of  ordinary  educational  scope  for  the  education 
of  Japanese  subjects  after  the  Revised  Treaties 
go  into  force?"  A  most  exciting  discussion  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  this  question,  some 
of  the  arguments  adduced  being  quite  remark- 
able. The  main  contention  by  those  opposed  to 
education  conducted  by  foreigners  was  that  the 
education  of  Japanese  children  or  young  peo- 
ple by  foreigners  would  greatly  impair  the 
patriotism  and  weaken  the  national  spirit  of  the 
youth.  That  education  in  Japan  is  a  national 
education,  and  therefore  must  be  conducted 
by  the  State  alone  is  another  form  of  stating 


their  opposition.  Though  the  education  of 
Japanese  by  foreigners  was  advocated  by  some 
and  that  freedom  to  establish  schools  would  not 
result  in  injury  to  the  State  was  declared,  yet 
when  the  Council  came  to  vote  it  decided  20 
to  13  against  permitting  the  establishment  of 
primary  schools ;  24  to  15  against  middle 
schools,  and  22  to  17  against  ordinary  schools. 
The  action  of  the  Council  is  to  be  regarded, 
however,  as  only  advisory  in  character,  and  it 
has  met  with  such  a  protest  from  the  vernac- 
ular press  and  the  nation  generally  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  are  now  hastening  to  as- 
sert that  the  vote  does  not  truly  represent  the 
feeling  of  the  Council  itself.  It  shows,  how- 
ever, that  in  Japan  as  in  other  countries  among 
the  most  highly  educated  are  to  be  found  some 
of  the  least  progressive  of  the  people.  We  in 
Japan  do  not  know  yet  whether  a  certain  well- 
known  professor  in  an  American  University  has 
ceased  to  make  speeches  against  the  Cuban  war 
or  not.  In  Japan,  in  like  manner,  among  the 
leading  educationalists  are  to  be  found  those 
who  are  moved  by  the  same  spirit  of  conserva- 
tism and  opposition  to  foreigners  that  permeated 
Japan  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  part  of  the  whole  matter 
is  the  way  in  which  what  has  been  done  for 
Japan  through  mission  schools  established  by 
foreigners  is  completely  ignored.  Since  Japan 
was  opened  to  foreigners  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  establishing  schools  for  the 
young  men  and  young  women  of  Japan,  all 
given  freely  by  Christian  people  of  America 
and  England.  Hundreds  of  lives  have  been 
given  to  faithful  work  in  the  schoolroom  in 
the  effort  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  broad  Chris- 
tian education.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
youths  have  availed  themselves  of  these  oppor- 
tunities, and  have  received  a  thorough  educa- 
tion when  had  it  not  been  for  these  schools 
education  would  have  been  impossible.  Long 
before  the  Government  school  system  was  es- 
tablished mission  schools  established  by  for- 
eigners were  doing  a  grand  work.  And  even 
now  the  Government  has  not  accommodation 
in  its  schools  for  a  great  body  of  students  who 
are  being  educated  in  schools  established  by  for- 
eigners. Then,  too,  the  results  of  these  schools, 
as  apparent  in  a  large  body  of  men  and  women 
filling  high  positions  who  owe  a  large  part,  if 
not  all,  of  their  education  to  the  mission  schools, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  That  all  this  and  more 
should  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  is  not 
pleasant  to  think  of.  In  the  discussion  there 
was  not  the  least  evidence  adduced  from  the  re- 
sults of  Christian  schools  which  have  been  at 
work  for  years  and  whose  graduates  are  every- 
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where  to  be  found,  to  show  that  the  theory  that 
foreigners  would  injure  the  patriotism  of  the 
children  was  true. 

The  war  with  China  exploded  the  foolish  idea 
that  Christianity  would  destroy  the  loyalty  of 
the  citizen.  Some  of  the  bravest  soldiers  were 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Christians.  The  time  is 
coming  when  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  for- 
eigner in  educational  work  in  Japan  will  be 
likewise  seen.  The  action  of  the  Educational 
Council  only  shows  that  in  some  quarters  it  ;s 
not  yet  appreciated. 

There  is  little  reason  for  anxiety,  however, 
over  the  condition  of  mission  schools  after  the 
new  Treaties  are  in  force.  Just  what  their 
status  will  be  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  say.  The 
present  political  changes  are  such  as  to  make 
the  future  hard  to  read.  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  but  that  Christian  schools  under  the 
Constitution  of  Japan  will  be  protected  and 
permitted  if  not  encouraged.  The  words  of  the 
Jiji  Shimpo,  Mr.  Fukuzawa's  paper,  may  be 
taken  as  voicing  the  feeling  of  many  Japanese 
on  the  action  of  the  Council.  "  Is  it  forgotten 
that  foreign  teachers  have  been  working  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  the  army  and  navy  col- 
leges for  the  past  thirty  years?  Is  it  forgotten 
that  thousands  of  Japanese  have  been  educated 
in  foreign  countries?  If  the  Council's  theory 
were  sound  it  would  be  necessary  to  dismiss  all 
the  foreign  teachers,  and  interdict  the  going 
abroad  01  Japanese  young  people  for  educational 
purposes.  In  short,  there  would  be  nothing  for 
it  but  to  close  the  country  and  return  to  medie- 
val isolation." 
Yokohama,  Japan. 


BIBLICAL  RESEARCH. 

THE  GOSPELS  AND  THE 
TALMUD. 

BY    THE    LATE    REV.     DR.     ALEXANDER 

KOHUT. 

Matthew  5  :  38-48. 

Matthew  5  :  38  ;  Hezekiah  said  :  "  It  is  said, 
'  Eye  for  eye,'  but  not  '  eye  and  life  for  eye ; ' 
and  it  could  come  to  pass,  that  by  depriving  the 
offender  of  his  eye  thou  couldst  endanger  his 
life"   (Baba  Kama  84a). 

V.  43 :  Rejoice  not  when  thine  enemy  fall- 
eth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  glad  when  he 
stumbleth ;  lest  the  Lord  should  see  it  and  it  be 
evil  in  His  sight  and  turn  His  wrath  from  him 
upon  thee  (Pirke  Aboth,  4,  24).  Who  can  de- 
servedly be  called  a  conqueror?  He  who  over- 
comes his  rancorous  passions  and  endeavors  to 
turn  his  enemy  into  a  friend  (Aboth  de  R. 
Nathan,  chap.  23).     Rabbi  Joshua  said:  "An 


<!\il  eye,  evil  passions  and  hatred  against  man- 
kind drive  men  out  of  the  world."  What  is 
called  misanthropy?  Thou  shalt  not  say:  "I 
will  love  the  wise,  but  the  unwise  I  will  hate;  " 
but  thou  shalt  love  all  mankind  alike"  (Aboth 
de  R.  Nathan,  chap.  26).  God  would  not  de- 
stroy the  generation  who  presumed  to  build  the 
tower  of  Babel,  because  they  practiced  charity 
toward  each  other ;  He  dispersed  them  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  utterly  destroyed, 
because  of  their  enmity  and  hatred  among  them- 
selves (Ibidem,  chap.  12).  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  even  if  ne  be  a  criminal  and  has  forfeit- 
ed his  life ;  practice  charity  toward  him  in  the 
last  moments,  when  he  suffers  the  extreme  pen- 
alty of  the  law,  and  let  his  death  be  instantane- 
ous and  the  least  revolting  to  humanity  (Pes- 
sachim  75a ;  Ketuboth  375 ;  Sota  86 ;  Baba 
Kama  51a;  Synhedrin  45a;  526;  846).  What 
thou  wouldest  not  like  to  be  done  to  you  do  not 
to  others ;  this  is  the  fundamental  law  ( Shab- 
bath  31a.  Rabbi  Akiba  said :  "  Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself ;  this  is  a  fundamental  law 
in  the  Bible"  (Talm.  Jerushalmi,  Nedarim  10). 

Let  the  honor  of  thy  fellow-man  be  as  dear 
to  thee  as  thine  own ;  be  as  careful  with  his 
property  as  with  thine  own.  He  who  practices 
the  law  with  sincerity  loves  God  and  loves  man- 
kind ;  he  rejoiceth  the  Creator  and  rejoiceth  His 
creatures.  True  charity  and  love  for  mankind 
must  in  order  to  brave  every  vicissitude  of  life 
be  free  from  all  wordly  considerations,  like 
the  love  Jonathan  bore  David  (Pirke  Aboth 
2:17ff). 

V.  44  (cf.  Prov.  25 :  21)  :  If  any  one  striketh 
or  woundeth  thee,  pray  for  grace  and  compas- 
sion for  the  aggressor,  even  if  he  shall  not  ask  it 
of  thee.  Thus  did  Abraham,  who  prayed  for 
Abimelech  (Gen.  20:  17)  ;  and  thus  God  restored 
unto  Job  all  his  lost  possessions,  because  he 
prayed  for  his  assailants  (Job  42:10).  Rabbi 
Judah  said :  "  It  is  written,  '  The  Lord  will  give 
thee  mercy  and  have  mercy  upon  thee ; '  let  this 
be  thy  guide  in  life :  if  thou  dealest  mercifully 
with  thy  fellow-creatures  the  All-Merciful  will 
have  mercy  upon  thee  (Baba  Kama  9a). 

V.  ^°  (Leviticus  11:44;  19:2)  :  "Ye  shall 
walk  after  the  Lord  your  God"  (Deut.  13:4). 
How  can  man  walk  after  the  Lord,  or  whom  it  is 
written,  "  He  is  a  consuming  fire"?  But  walk 
after  and  imitate  Him  in  His  goodness.  Be  to- 
ward thy  fellow-creatures  as  He  is  toward  the 
whole  creation.  God  clotheth  the  naked :  en- 
deavor to  do  likewise ;  He  healeth  the  sick  :  be  a 
nursing  brother  to  the  children  of  thy  Father; 
He  comforteth  those  who  are  afflicted:  go  and 
do  likewise  (Sota  14a). 
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WORK    FOR    PRACTICAL 
LEGISLATION. 

Every  one  of  true  sensibility  desires  to  at- 
tain to  the  ideal  of  any  conception  and 
mourns  when  there  are  shortcomings.  This 
holds  true  in  material  as  in  intellectual  or 
spiritual  spheres.  The  opening  of  Congress 
brings  to  every  citizen  the  responsibility  of 
the  use  or  disuse  of  his  influence  in  promot- 
ing legislation  which  he  believes  will  be  for 
the  common  good.  Much  of  the  possible  in- 
fluence of  the  community  in  the  way  of  shap- 
ing legislative  acts  is  lost  by  a  selfish  devo- 
tion to  the  particular  or  temporary  interests 
of  the  individual.  When  good  citizens  neg- 
lect the  primaries  of  a  political  body,  bad 
men  may  secure  control  and  dictate  bad 
nominations  for  office.  In  the  like  way  a 
guidance  to  legislation  of  broad  political  and 
financial  benefit  is  often  missing  because 
men  with  convictions  neglect  to  write  to 
their  representatives,  national,  State  or  mu- 
nicipal; to  talk  in  circles  which  have  the 
fear  or  the  respect  of  legislators;  to  work  in 
various  ways  to  promote  sound  sentiment. 
It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  exert  our 
electoral  or  other  means  of  accomplishing  de- 
sired ends  only  when  a  contest  at  the  ballot 
box  is  under  way  It  is  our  duty  to  speak 
and  write  for  any  good  cause  in  the  inter- 
vals between  elections. 

A  great  gain  to  the  cause  of  sound  money 
was  made  at  the  Presidential  election  in 
1896,  and  it  was  re-enforced  at  the  Congress 
elections  just  past.  That  gain  will  be 
purely  sentimental  unless  there  is  actually 
law-making  intended  to  effect  currency  re- 
form. At  the  same  time  we  must  be  prac- 
tical in  our  methods  of  work  if  we  are  to 
produce  results.  It  is  very  doubtful  that  any 
currency  reform  bill  can  be  passed  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  We  may,  how- 
ever, continue  the  labor  of  agitation  to  influ- 
ence action  by  the  new  Congress,  reflecting 
the  views  of  the  people  at  the  November 
elections,  whether  it  assembles  in  extraordi- 
nary session  or  awaits  its  regular  birth.  The 
present  Congress  is  not  committed  in  both 


branches  to  sound-money  legislation;  the 
next  Congress  to  assemble  will  be  so  commit- 
ted. Therefore,  if  we  find  that  there  is  small 
or  no  prospect  of  the  adoption  of  a  law  that 
will  put  our  currency  system  on  a  safe  basis, 
it  may  be  profitable  for  us  to  scrutinize  the 
situation  to  see  if  practical  efforts  may  not 
be  made  to  secure  good  legislation  in  other 
directions. 

Second  only  to  the  need  of  a  scientific  re- 
organization of  our  financial  system  is  the 
necessity  of  intelligent  and  scientific  legisla- 
tion on  railroad  matters.  The  two  questions 
have  more  than  one  point  of  resemblance. 
Both  involve  many  prejudices  of  past 
thought  and  attitude;  both  require  much  ex- 
pert skill  for  a  satisfactory  solution;  both 
settle  their  own  troubles  when  the  sky  is 
bright,  the  water  smooth  and  all  the  winds 
are  favorable  to  clear  sailing.  But  both  ques- 
tions must  confront  the  test  of  hard  times. 
In  fact,  the  railroad  problem  is  different 
from  the  financial  problem  in  that  it  is  not 
soluble,  under  some  circumstances,  even 
when  governing  conditions  are  favorable. 
There  has  yet  to  be  found  an  intellectually 
true  explanation  of  why  railroad  officers 
often  cut  rates  when  the  pressure  of  traffic 
is  the  heaviest.  That  fact  alone  shows  that 
the  experience  and  judgment  of  others  than 
strictly  transportation  experts  may  be  re- 
quired to  shape  a  law  that  will  bring  about 
good  results. 

So  far  as  the  tendency  of  railroad  rates  is 
concerned,  the  public  has  many  reasons  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  present  position  of  affairs. 
For  twenty  years,  at  least,  the  experience  of 
the  public  has  been  that  the  charges  for 
carrying  both  freight  and  passengers  have 
been  reduced  almost  annually.  New  meth- 
ods, cheaper  cost  of  materials— raw  and  fin- 
ished—used in  the  operation  of  the  roads, 
better  principles  of  administration,  the 
changes  in  the  current  of  traffic  that  take 
place  from  time  to  time— these  have  con- 
tributed to  the  ability  of  the  railways  to  sell 
their  service  at  lower  prices.  The  burdens 
of  capitalization,  on  which  returns  must  be 
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earned,  have  In  many  Instances  been  lifted 
by  reorganizations  that  rid  the  properties  of 
an  inflation  valuation,  commonly  called 
"  water."  These  influences  may  be  counted 
upon  to  live  in  the  future.  But  it  certainly 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  com- 
munity if  they  could  be  turned  to  the  best  ac- 
count provided  proper  legislation  could  help 
to  that  end. 

Stability  of  transportation  rates  is  what  is 
now  the  desideratum.  The  merchant  has  his 
normal  risks  vastly  increased  if  he  does  not 
know  that  the  price  he  pays  for  the  carriage 
of  his  goods  is  not  to  be  reduced  in 
favor  of  some  one  shipping  after  him. 
He  must,  if  he  is  not  to  suffer  loss,  also 
know  that  the  rates  of  the  railways  are  uni- 
form—that advantages  are  not  granted  to  his 
neighbor  who  may  handle  more  tonnage 
than  he  does  or  who  may  have  unscrupulous 
friends  in  the  operating  departments  of  the 
roads.  How  shall  this  protection  be  afforded 
to  him?  Does  it  matter  that  in  case  it  is  so 
afforded  it  will  work  out  benefit  to  legitimate 
investors  in  the  securities  of  the  roads  that 
handle  his  business?  Whatever  may  be  the 
details  of  dispute  in  shaping  a  practical 
measure  of  law,  it  is  significant  that  rail- 
road men— practical  and  theoretical— agree 
that  the  pooling  of  the  tonnage  or  earnings 
must  be  legalized  and  associations  be  al- 
lowed with  authority  of  the  law  to  enforce 
their  mutual  agreements.  Such  an  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  warrants  at  least  earnest  ef- 
forts to  discuss  the  question  as  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  to  receive  the  at- 
tention of  Congress. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 
The     Middlesex     Banking    Company,     of 
Middletown,  Conn.,  announce  prepayment  of 
debentures  with  interest  falling  due  Decem- 
ber, January  and  February. 

The  Iron  Age  says  that  the  event  of 

the  week  has  been  the  heavy  selling  of  steel 
rails,  the  total  footing  up  of  which  is  700,000 
tons.    It  adds: 

"  The  character  of  the  orders  placed  and  of 
the  inquiries  in  hand  makes  it  pretty  certain 
that  next  year  will  exceed  2,000,000  gross  tons, 
if  indeed  it  does  not  exceed  the  record  of  1887." 

....  Out  in  California  they  do  things  in  a 
large  way.    The  Southern  Pacific  Company 


has  recently  placed  in  service,  between  Be- 
nlcla  and  Port  Costa,  a  new  ferry-boat  said 
to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  built.  It 
is  424  feet  long;  extreme  width,  116  feet; 
draft,  loaded,  6  feet  6  inches.  The  ferry- 
boat has  four  tracks  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  deck,  with  a  capacity  for  a 
locomotive  and  forty-eight  cars,  or  twenty- 
four  passenger  coaches. 

.  ..  .The  rage  for  securing  concessions  for 
building  railways  in  Argentina  is  not  sub- 
siding, but  increasing.  Electric,  broad- 
gauge,  narrow-gauge  and  all  sorts  of  rail- 
ways are  being  projected,  running  to  and  from 
places  from  which  little  traffic  or  freight 
could  be  expected,  and  in  many  cases 
concessions  for  these  roads  are  obtained  and 
are  then  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Some  of  the  railways  are  almost  if  not  quite 
monopolies,  and  there  is  quite  a  bitter  feel- 
ing regarding  the  situation. 

....The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue has  given  out  a  ruling  that  a  depositor 
can  draw  money  out  of  a  bank,  giving  a  re- 
ceipt therefor,  which  is  not  subject  to  stamp 
duty  because  he  does  not  give  a  check.  Some 
of  the  managers  of  the  leading  banks  in  this 
city  state  that  they  will  ask  depositors  to 
withdraw  their  accounts  rather  than  be  sub- 
ject to  the  annoyance  of  paying  out  money 
to  individual  depositors  over  the  counter  on 
ordinary  receipts.  The  intent  of  the  law 
was  that  persons  drawing  money  from  a 
bank  should  pay  a  stamp  tax  of  two  cents 
for  each  check  drawn,  and  the  probability  is 
that  banks  will  not  be  parties  to  evasions 
to  the  intent  of  the  law. 

. . . .  H.  H.  Hanna,  Chairman  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Sound  Money  Convention,  at  the 
recent  regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  this  city  said: 

"  The  President  told  me  day  before  yester- 
day when  I  asked  him  what  I  could  say  to  the 
people  when  I  went  back  to  begin  my  work, 
'  You  can  say  that  I  stand  thoroughly  for  mone- 
tary legislation,  and  that  I  am  determined  that 
every  pledge  the  Republican  party  ever  made 
along  this   line  shall   be   kept.'  " 

No  more  important  statement  than  this  has 
reached  the  public  since  the  sound  money 
agitation  began. 

....  There  has  recently  been  launched  in 
England  the  largest  ice-breaking  steamer  io 
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the  world,  its  displacement  being  8,000  tons. 
It  was  built  for  the  Russian  Government, 
which  proposes  to  make  an  effort  on  a  great 
scale  to  keep  the  Baltic  open  all  winter. 
The  steamers  used  for  this  purpose  in  Can- 
ada, particularly  those  on  the  route  to  Prince 
Edward  Island,  a.  capable  of  crushing 
through  four  feet  of  ice,  but  they  are  noth- 
ing in  comparison  with  this,  the  latest  ice- 
breaking  ship.  The  stern  of  the  ice-breaker 
is  cut  in  such  shape  that  the  stern  of  an- 
other vessel  can  be  securely  fastened  to  it, 
and  thus  be  taken  through  broken  ice  with 
perfect  protection.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment expects  with  this  steamer  to  keep  the 
great  trade  routes,  which  depend  on  Baltic 
ports,  open  during  the  winter. 

The  most  noticeable  recent  event  in 

financial  circles  is  the  election  of  William 
Henry  Porter  to  the  active  vice-presidency 
of  the  Chemical  National  Bank,  known  the 
world  over  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
banks  in  the  United  States.  A  romantic  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  Chemical  in  the  minds 
of  large  numbers  of  middle-aged  people  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  bank  in  the  United 
States  which  did  not  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments during  the  "  late  unpleasantness." 
Mr.  George  G.  Williams,  the  president,  found 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  be  relieved  from  some  of  his  onerous 
duties,  hence  the  election  of  Mr.  Porter  as 
vice-president.  In  the  opinion  of  down-town 
financiers  no  better  selection  could  have 
been  made.  Mr.  Porter  is  still  a  young  man, 
and  received  an  excellent  education  upon 
which  to  build  his  business  career.  Early 
in  life  he  entered  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank  as 
a  junior  clerk,  remaining  in  various  stations 
for  eight  years.  When  the  Chase  National 
Bank  was  reorganized  Mr.  Porter  became  its 
cashier,  and  later  he  was  elected  a  director 
and  also  vice-president.  Mr.  Porter  is  trus- 
tee and  an  official  of  several  financial  insti- 
tutions in  this  city,  and  also  trustee  of  sev- 
eral large  estates. 

....  Something  less  than  two  years  ago  we 
gave  some  facts  in  these  columns  in  regard 
to  the  project  being  pushed  by  the  business 
men  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  to  build  a  canal  con- 
necting Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  River.  It 
is  exceedingly  interesting  to  know  that  Mr. 
Carnegie,  who  had  much  to  do  with  the  fur- 


thering of  that  project,  in  a  recent  speech 
before  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
stated  that 

"  If   we   had   a   canal    to-day    from    Lake    Erie 
through  the  Ohio  Valley  to  Beaver,  and  it  was 
opened  free  of  toll,  like  the  Erie  Canal,  we  could 
not  afford  to  put  boats  upon  it." 
and 

"  it  is  cheaper  to-day  to  transfer  the  ore  to 
fifty-ton  cars  and  bring  it  to  our  works  in 
Pittsburg  over  our  railway  than  it  would  be  to 
bring  it  by  canal." 

There  is  still  another  great  canal  scheme 
which  is  being  agitated  and  talked  about  a 
good  deal,  the  one  conecting  the  great  lakes 
with  the  ocean.  One  proposition  is  to  make 
use  of  the  Canadian  canals  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  and  another  is  to  make  use  of 
the  Canadian  canals  to  a  point  a  few  miles 
below  Montreal,  then  by  the  Richelieu 
River  to  Lake  Champlain,  and  then  via  Lake 
George  to  the  Hudson  River.  This  latter  is 
the  project  reported  favorably  upon  by  a 
deep  waterway  commission.  The  building 
of  canals  in  competition  with  railroads  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  men  of  good  judg- 
ment, of  doubtful  feasibility.  Practical  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  canals  have  had  their 
day  is  given  in  the  abandonment  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Canal  by  that  company 
and  of  the  control  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal  'Company  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. The  latter  propose  to  ask  the  Legis- 
lature for  authority  to  abandon  the  Juniata 
Division,  which  is  a  part  of  the  old  Pennsyl- 
vania State  canal  system  and  was  originally 
a  link  in  the  through  line  of  transportation 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  in  connection 
with  the  Portage  Railroad  over  the  Alle- 
ghenies. 

Some  of  the  latest  sales  of  New  York 

City  bank  stocks  have  been  : 

Mechanics' 18"2J4 

Mercantile 179^fj 

Merchants' ln5J4 

Merchants'  Exch'ge.  .121 

Ninth 80)4 

North  America 140 

Park    860 

Phenix —  97 

Republic 170V6 

Western 175 

DIVIDENDS  ANNOUNCED. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Co.  on 
preferred  stock  1%  per  cent. ,  January  6th. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Co.  on 
common  stock  2%  per  cent.,  January  6th. 


America 

American  Exchange.  173>£ 
Butchers  and  Dro- 
vers'    75 

Chemical 4,110 

Fourth 180 

Importers    and   Tra- 
ders'  471 

Manhattan .332 

Manhattan  Co 232J^ 
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RETROSPECTIVE. 

Old  age  is  supposed  to  be  garrulous,  and 
the  inclination  to  be  so  is  certainly  strong 
when  the  aged  indulge  in  the  reminiscent 
mood.  The  half  century  of  The  Independ- 
ent covers  the  development  and  growth  of 
the  country  as  a  power  and  a  world-factor. 
The  changes  and  the  steps  in  material  ad- 
vance are  so  deep  and  so  far-reaching  that 
it  seems  hardly  possible  that  1950  can  round 
up  any  parallel  record.  The  friction  match, 
the  postage  stamp,  the  railway  and  the 
steamship,  the  gradual  change  from  tallow 
dip  to  electric  light,  the  rise  of  steam  power 
and  its  conversion  into  electric  power,  the 
bicycle,  the  now  accelerating  reversion  by 
which  the  power-driven  wagon  is  return- 
ing to  the  highway  where  it  experi- 
mentally  began-— most  of  this  has  been  re- 
counted often  and  has  had  its  moral  and  its 
congratulation  presented.  The  subject  is 
tempting,  but  the  inclination  must  be  re- 
sisted. 

Even  the  subject  of  insurance  within  the 
half-century  is  already  reviewed,  in  this  an- 
niversary number,  by  other  hands.  Regu- 
lar attention  to  current  events  and  note- 
worthy topics  in  this  field  is,  very  naturally, 
far  from  as  old  in  this  journal  as  is  the  jour- 
nal itself.  The  beginnings  of  it  are  found  in 
the  files  as  far  back  as  1870;  as  a  depart- 
ment, the  subject  dates  back  only  to  about 
187G,  and  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
writer  hereof  some  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  small  and  tenta- 
tive Life  insurance  companies  of  a  half 
century  ago  are  among  the  largest  and 
strongest  of  to-day,  there  have  been  seven 
or  eight  retirements.  A  few  such  are  pe- 
culiarly notable.  One  of  these,  the  Ohio 
Life  and  Trust,  of  Cincinnati,  chartered  for 
both  insurance  and  banking,  but  only  nomi- 
nally in  the  former  line,  gawe,  by  its  own 
collapse,  the  signal  for  the  financial  troubles 
of  1857.  Of  several  others  which  have 
continued  as  trust  companies  and  ceased 
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long  ago  the  issuing  of  policies  on  life, 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company  is  notable  for  the  error  in 
foresight,  now  seeming  strange  yet  sig- 
nificant of  the  general  opinion  at  the  time, 
which  caused  abandonment  of  the  better 
field.  An  unfavorable  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, made  fifty-five  years  ago,  was  the  turn- 
ing point,  altho  the  issuance  of  policies  did 
not  entirely  cease  until  1875,  when  there 
were  in  force  21,  insuring  $60,500. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Fund  de- 
serves honorable  mention  in  a  separate 
paragraph,  because  of  its  distinctively 
great  age,  as  it  dates  from  January,  1759. 
Moreover,  it  began  as  an  annuity  organiza- 
tion for  Presbyterian  ministers  and  was  not 
authorized  to  do  insurance  business  until 
1875.  It  entered  this  State  a  few  years  ago. 
As  it  still  confines  itself  to  the  strict  de- 
nominational work  set  forth  in  its  title,  it 
is  necessarily  small;  yet  it  is  sound  and  use- 
ful  as  well  as  conservative. 

Of  the  term  of  "  boom  "  in  life  insurance 
during  the  decade  beginning  with  the  Civil 
war,  when  Broadway  came  to  have  a  line 
of  offices  strung  from  Wall  to  Canal  streets, 
and  the  cross  streets  of  financial  down-town 
also  had  their  share,  this  journal  was  a  wit- 
ness. It  saw  these  companies  rise;  it  had 
to  see  most  of  them  fall.  Then  came  the  as- 
sessment scheme  movement.  We  could  not 
write  the  history  of  this  in  any  reasonable 
number  of  pages,  nor  will  it  be  possible  for 
any  future  historian,  should  any  ever  desire 
to  do  so,  to  make  a  complete  detailed  ac- 
count of  this  prolonged  imposture;  the  rec- 
ords do  not  exist,  the  victims  are  gone  or  un- 
discoverable,  and  an  attempt  to  keep  par- 
ticular account  of  these  ephemera  would  be 
almost  like  trying  to  individualize  the 
Canada  thistles  of  last  year's  plague.  The 
graveyard  branch  fell  by  its  own  weight  of 
wickedness.  The  post-mortem  assessment 
could  no  more  endure  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  mortality  than  snowballs  could 
heat  an  oven  or  cattails  serve  as  columns 
for  a  building.    Out  of  this  gradually  the 
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pressure  of  necessity  has  forced  to  come 
attempts  to  provide  reserves.  The  endeavor 
is  still  to  provide  them  without  increasing 
demands  upon  the  members,  and  these  two 
are  incompatible.  Time  is  yet  to  apply  the 
complete  test  of  these  attempts,  and  the 
Associations  of  to-day  will  last  or  fall,  ac- 
cording to  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of 
reserve  provision  and  the  ability  of  manage- 
ment. 

In  all  this  long  course  this  journal  has 
borne  an  earnest  and  active  part.  It  lias 
unceasingly  declared  that  assets  in  hand 
and  cash  premiums  in  advance  are  the  only 
firm  foundation  for  insurance;  that  life  in- 
surance, being  a  process  of  accumulation, 
depends  upon  accumulation  and  that 
"  cheap  "  insurance  is  therefore  a  delusion, 
full  payment  being  possible  only  on  claims 
for  the  early-dying.  It  may  reasonably  be- 
lieve that  it  has  had  some  share  in  the 
evolution  of  life  insurance. 

The  century  will  inherit  problems  and  dis- 
cover more,  and  none  of  the  persons  who, 
in  this  issue  of  The  Independent,  partici- 
pate in  review  will  view  the  process  very 
long  through  bodily  eyes.  But  insurance 
has  proved  its  value  by  the  very  trials  it 
has  gone  through.  Fire  insurance  was  in 
peril  fifty  years  ago,  has  struggled  along  in 
peril,  and  will  enter  1901  still  sorely  beset 
without  and  within.  Yet  what  is  indis- 
pensable will  be  retained— in  so  much  let  us 
take  hope.  More  and  more  intimately  in- 
surance of  all  kinds  becomes  knit  into  life, 
and  while  new  men  take  up  the  work  of  the 
struggling  and  fallible  underwriters  new 
critics  in  the  fallible  press  must  try  to  help 
correct  their  errors  and  strengthen  their 
hands. 


QUERY. 
If  a  good  company— the  Hanover,  for  in- 
stance—is not  to  stay  in  the  field,  why  not  ? 
Surely  not  because  insurance  is  not  needed, 
nor  because  there  are  too  many  good  com- 
panies already,  or  even  too  many  such  as 
they  are,  some  good  and  some  not  so  good; 
nor  because  the  replacement  of  a  good  com- 
pany by  another  equally  good  is  a  task  to  be 
accomplished  without  cost  or  even  because 
the  attempt  to  replace  has  any  guaranty  of 
success.    If  there  is  any  reason  which  can 


be  made  to  look  plausible,  it  must  be  that 
the  good  company— the  Hanover,  for  in- 
stance- is  now  a  "  going  concern,"  which 
could  be  sold  out,  probably,  at  a  present 
profit  and  that  the  future  is  uncertain. 
True,  as  to  the  last  statement;  but  when 
was  the  future  not  uncertain,  and  when  will 
it  ever  be  certain  ?  To  undertake  anything 
is  to  incur  hazard,  and  the  most  hazardous 
thing  in  the  world  is  to  be  born. 

But  even  if  the  good  and  going  company 
is  to  be  sold  out,  what  need  of  some  go-be- 
tween to  explain  to  the  stockholders  their 
dangerous  situation  and  the  way  out  ? 
Granting  that  the  men  who  have  conducted 
a  concern  into  a  moribund  condition  are  not 
the  most  suitable  men  to  bury  it  when  it 
must  be  buried,  we  may  easily  be  firm  on 
the  proposition  that  the  men  who  have  con- 
ducted it  to  success  do  not  need  any  outside 
help.  If  a  valuable  stock  is  to  be  sold,  the 
holder  would  better  look  for  a  purchaser 
within  the  office  than  at  any  financial  under- 
taking shop.  • 


COMPULSORY    INSURANCE. 

There  is  need  of  some  new  words,  with 
exacter  definitions.  For  instance,  "  manu- 
factures "  no  longer  means — if  it  ever  did 
quite  follow  its  own  etymology— things  ex 
manu,  made  "  by  hand,"  but,  rather,  ma- 
chine-made things.  "  Workingman  "  is  also 
a  clumsy  word,  for  every  man  wTho  works  is 
really  a  working  man;  in  the  narrow  and 
common  sense  of  the  word,  it  must  mean 
one  who  works  with  the  hand,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  who  work  with  the  head 
—muscle  and  brawn  against  brain. 

This  man  as  much  needs  to  have  insur- 
ance thrust  upon  him  as  does  the  more  in- 
telligent brain-worker.  Besides  strict  life 
insurance,  he  especially  needs  protection 
against  accident,  sickness,  invalidity  and  old 
age.  The  first  involves  employers'  liability, 
sirce  the  actual  risk  of  the  employe  goes  be- 
yond his  own  control,  turning  largely  on  the 
character  and  maintenance  of  machinery 
and  the  conduct  of  his  fellow  employes.  At 
one  time  the  insured  employe  must  prove 
affirmatively  the  fault  of  the  employer  or 
his  agents  in  order  to  make  out  a  case  for 
recovery  of  compensation;  then  the  rule  was 
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inverted,  the  burden  being  laid  on  the  em- 
ployer to  show  that  he  was  in  no  way  at 
fault;  then  it  was  found  that  more  than 
half  the  accidents  were  by  nobody's  fault. 
These  being  incident  to  the  industry,  it  was 
reasonably  held  that  they  ought  to  be  treat- 
ed as  an  item  in  the  costs  of  production,  and 
that  the  industry  itself  should  pay  in  all 
cases  not  clearly  due  to  fault  in  the  injured 
person.  Thus  comes  in  the  aid  of  insurance, 
and  so,  with  modifications,  in  the  other 
cases  also. 

The  insurance  may  be  strictly  compulsory, 
the  Government  starting  with  the  admitted 
proposition  that  all  working  men  ought  to 
be  insured  and  then  declaring  that  they 
shall  be.  Or,  the  Government  may  found 
institutions  for  the  purpose  and  endeavor  to 
persuade  the  intended  beneficiaries  to  vol- 
untarily come  in.  Or,  the  Government  may 
found  no  systems,  but  may  aid  or  partly 
control  those  privately  organized.  Or,  Gov- 
ernment not  entering  at  all  into  the  problem, 
funds  may  be  voluntarily  created,  by  em- 
ployers alone,  or  by  employers  and  employes 
jointly,  with  or  without  any  pressure  put 
upon  the  latter. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


INSURANCE  ITEMS. 

The  Home  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
of  this  city,  and,  in  fact,  the  city  itself,  met 
with  a  very  serious  loss  in  the  damage  to  its 
beautiful  building  by  the  disastrous  fire  of 
last  Sunday  night.  Of  course  the  building 
will  be  repaired  without  delay,  and  mean- 
while the  affairs  of  that  most  excellent  life 
insurance  company,  the  Home,  will  go  on 
as  usual. 

....  Suppose  now— only  suppose — that  in- 
stead of  running  amuck  in  a  kill-off  competi- 
tion, and  instead  of  trying  to  make  another 
compact  which   nobody  expects  the  others 


will  keep  and  therefore  nobody  Intends  to 
abide  by  himself  for  long,  the  underwriters 
should  come  together  for  a  just,  truthful* 
tersely  and  moderately  written  statement, 
to  the  public  and  to  legislatures,  of  the  true 
relations  of  underwriting  to  the  business  of 
the  country,  and  of  how  underwriting  ought 
to  be  regarded  and  treated? 

....  If  the  rails  of  railway  tracks  wore  out 
very  frequently,  or  if  they  often  broke  by 
weather  effects  and  derailed  trains,  or  if  a 
tax  of  a  cent  per  ton  of  load  per  mile  car- 
ried   were    imposed    and    collected,    nobody 
would  doubt— however  great  his  hatred  of 
corporate     monopoly  —  that     transportation 
rates   would   increase.    Ask   why,   and   any 
man  would  promptly  reply  that  the  costs  of 
doing  business  must  all  be  somehow  cov- 
ered into  the  charges  for  such  business;  that 
whoever  miscalculates  his  costs  or  fails  to 
so  cover  them  must  break;  that  nobody  can 
do,  and  therefore  nobody  can  by  any  power 
of  statute  be  compelled  to  do,  business  at  a 
loss.    Stated  otherwise,  the  consumer  pays 
all  expenses,  and  this  could  not  be  other- 
wise.   But  when  insurance  is  the  subject, 
legislators  have  a  strange  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving this,  or  in  believing  that  their  con- 
stituents can  perceive  it.    There  is  actually 
a  notion  that  life  insurance  accumulations 
do  not  belong  to  anybody  in  particular,  and 
therefore  cuts  made  from  them  by  taxation 
"  never  will   be  missed; "   that  fire   under- 
writers can  be  saddled  with  valued-policy 
laws,  or  made  to  support  fire  departments, 
so  burdened  in  any  other  way,  without  rais- 
ing the  cost  of  insurance.    For  everybody  is 
looking  to  dump  his  tax  load  on  some  one 
else,  and  when  this  interference  with  under- 
writing is  not  put  on  the  ground  of  protec- 
tion for  the  public  it  is  put  on   the  other 
ground  of  relieving  "  the  people  "  from  tax- 
ation. 
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PEBBLES. 

Mamma:  "Are  you  afraid  of  the  dark. 
Bessie?"  Bessie:  "No,  mamma,  I  ain't  fwaid 
of  the  dark,  but  I'm  awfully  'fwaid  of  'fings 
'at's  in  the  dark  'at  you  tan't  see." — Exchange. 

....Mrs.  Naborly:  "So  your  name  is  the 
same  as  your  papa's,  Harry?"  Harry: 
"  Yes'm."  Mrs.  Naborly:  "How  do  you  know 
when  your  mamma  calls  whom  she  means?" 
Harry:  "  Oh,  she  always  calls  me  kind  of  coax- 
ing."— Brooklyn  Life. 

...."You  are  an  iceberg!"  exclaimed  her 
elderly  but  well  preserved  adorer,  pale  with 
anger  and  mortification.  "  A  dozen  Cupids, 
with  a  hundred  arrows  each,  could  never  find  a 
vulnerable  place  in  your  flinty  heart !  "  "  Not 
if  they  used  an  old  beau  to  shoot  with,  Mr.  Well- 
up."  coldly  replied  the  young  and  beautiful  Miss 
Flyppe. — Chicago  Tribune. 

....Admiral  Dewey  has  lately  been  much 
annoyed  by  people  claiming  to  be  acquainted 
with  him.  Recently  a  stranger  walked  up  to 
him,  extended  his  hand,  and  exclaimed :  "  Ad- 
miral, I  bet  you  don't  remember  me."  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  recognizing  in  him  one  of  these 
bores,  answered  laconically,  "  You've  won  your 
bet,"  and  walked  off. — Argonaut. 

AN    ALPHABETICAL    RHYME. 

I   is  an  Invalid  Igit, 

Who  always  is  in  a  great  fidget, 

He  hangs  by  his  tail 

Until  he  turns  pale, 
And  scratches  the  ground  with  his  digit. 

— Life. 

Maud  Muller  on  an  autumn  night 

Received  the  Judge  with  great  delight. 

The  Judge  proposed.     In  speech  sublime 

Said  Maud :  "  Oh,  Judge,  please  give  me  time." 

And  then,  according  to  his  ways, 

The    Judge    gave    Maudie    thirty    days. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

....The  Parisian  populace  surged  forward. 
"  Yes,"  cried  the  orator,  vehemently,  "  the  fet- 
ters are  forged  upon  Dreyfus,  never  to  be  struck 
off !  "  But  as  luck  would  have  it,  he  spoke  in 
French,  and  the  bulk  of  the  degenerates  did 
not  grasp  the  double  entendre  until  it  was  too 
late  in  the  day  to  have  a  crisis. — Detroit  Jour- 
nal. 

.  . .  ."  How  do  you  account  for  this,  ma'am?  " 
And  he  held  aloft  a  lump  of  coal  which  he  had 
just  dug  from  the  sirloin  steak.  The  landlady 
slightly  flushed.  "  I  suppose  the  poor  cows 
sometimes  stray  along  the  railroad  track,"  she 
said.  "  But  you  must  admit  the  steak  is  ten- 
der." He  thumped  the  coal  with  his  knife. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  harshly,  "  locomotive  tender." 
And  the  meal  progressed  in  silence. — Cleveland 
Flam  Dealer. 

....Not  long  ago  an  Episcopal  bishop  was 
a  guest  at  a  dinner  party  in  Baltimore.  "  By 
the  way,"  said  one  of  the  guests,  a  woman, 
"  do  you  know  that  there  are  times  when  it 
is  dangerous  to  enter  an  Episcopal  church?" 
"What  is  that,  madame?"  said  the  bishop, 
with  great  dignity,  straightening  himself  up  in 
his  chair.  "  I  say  there  are  times  when  it  is 
positively  dangerous  to  enter  the  church,"  she 
replied.  "  That  cannot  be,"  said  the  bishop ; 
"pray  explain,  madame?"  "Why,"  said  she, 
"  it  is  when  there  is  a  canon  in  the  reading  desk, 
a  big  gun  in  the  pulpit,  when  the  bishop  is 
charging  his  clergy,  the  choir  is  murdering  the 
anthem,  and  the  organist  is  trying  to  drown  the 
choir." — Baltimore  News. 


PUZZLES. 


I  <>\  DUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

A  Letter  Puzzle. 

*  6  1  20  * 

10  18  8  *  5 

2  11  *  *  3 

12  15  7  *  19 

16  *  9  *  * 

14  18  *  17  4 

Reading  across:  1,  Conflict;  2,  to  pillage;  3, 
a  common  beverage;  4,  a  magazine;  5,  a  fruit; 
6,  to  have  a  portion  of. 

When  the  foregoing  words  have  been  rightly 
guessed,  the  letters  represented  by  the  figures 
from  1  to  20  will  spell  the  title  of  a  book.  This 
book  will  be  promptly  mailed  to  the  one  who 
sends  in  the  best  list  of  answers  to  this  week's, 
puzzles. 

An  Anagram   Story. 

Each  group  of  italicized  letters  may  be  trans- 
posed so  as  to  form  a  single  word. 

It  is  (1)  altered  as  a  fact  that  (2)  an  lyre  a 
(3)  ray e  ago  a  (4)  lid  I  bung  in  (5)  Hitiwac, 
(6)  Skasan,  was  (7)  ten  deer  by  (8)  slugbarr 
and  a  (9)  tented  (10)  ho  cup  which  (11)  code 
in  tan  some   (12)   my  one  was   (13)   so  lent. 

A  few  days  ago  the  (14)  worne  of  the  (15) 
roe  in  pan  to  me  received  a  (16)  tertle  enclos- 
ing a  (17)  net  (18)  allord  (19)  bang  creek 
and  the  following  (20)   tone: 

"A  (21)  raye  ago  I  (22)  tendeer  your  (23) 
die  screen  by  the  (24)  I  creep  safe,  and  going  to 
your  (25)  men  at  trap  I  found  a  (26)  let  law 
in  your  (27)  sour  rest  containing  six  (28) 
nets.  I  have  been  sick  and  (29)  shin  agu  has  < 
been  (30)  wanging  at  my  (31)  earth,  so  I  send 
you  one  (32)  net.  When  (33)  shin  agu  (34) 
wangs  again  I  will  send  you   (35)  no  earth. 

(36)    Lugbarr. 
Central  Acrostic. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same 
number  of  letters.  When  these  are  correctly 
guessed,  the  central  letters  will  spell  the  name 
by  which  a  famous  Greek  poet  is  sometimes 
called. 

Reading  across:  1,  A  wall  or  rampart;  2,  an 
allotment ;  3,  assured  in  mind ;  4,  system  of 
order ;  5,  to  decrepitate ;  6,  the  usual  result  of 
whaling ;  7,  remains  undetermined ;  8,  lacking 
substance  or  solidity.  K.  s.  ketcham. 

Word-Building. 

My  first  is  a  little  word  meaning  a  mark 
made  by  pressure ;  prefix  a  syllable,  and  it  is 
suspended ;  prefix  another  syllable,  and  it  be- 
comes subordinate ;  prefix  still  another  syllable, 
and  it  is  reduced  in  size.  W.  P.  S. 

Word  Square. 

1,  A  heraldic  term ;  2,  a  repeated  sound ;  3,  a 
large  bird  ;  4,  a  reptile.  G.  B.  D. 

ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES   IN   NOVEMBER  24th. 

Some  Novel  Ladies. — 1,  Mag  Net ;  2,  Pol  Ish  ; 
3,  Em  Etic ;  4,  An  O'Dyne ;  5,  Mag  Azine :  6, 
Em  Brace  ;  7,  Anti  Dote. 

Hour-glass. — 1,  Sod  ;  2,  water  ;  3,  aches  :  4, 
get ;  5,  R ;  6,  awe :  7,  white ;  8,  waste ;  9,  set. 
From  1  to  2,  otherwise ;  3  to  4,  agree ;  5  to  6, 
straw. 

Primal  Acrostic. — Zachary  Taylor.     1,  Zephyr  ; 

2,  adjust ;  3,  coffer  ;  4,  hazard  ;  5,  apathy  ;  6, 
retain ;  7,  yearly ;  8,  thatch ;  9,  answer ;  10, 
yields  ;   11,   loathe ;   12.   obtund  ;  13.   riddle. 

Triple  Acrostic — Primals,  saddle ;  centrals, 
valise :    finals,    hearty.       1.    Slavish  ;    2,    arrange ; 

3,  diploma  ;  4,  divisor ;  5,  lawsuit ;  6,  eagerly. 
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PERSONALS. 

THE  first  soldier  of  the  war  with  Spain  to 
receive  a  pension  is  Francis  C.  Gates,  of  the 
Second  U.  S.  Artillery,  who  was  wounded  in 
the  upper  jaw  by  a  shot  from  a  machine  gun  in 
the  attack  upon  Santiago.  The  pension  is  $17 
per  month. 

....Those  who  are  watching  the  progress  of 
woman  suffrage  in  the  far  West  will  hear  with 
interest  the  announcement  that  on  the  8th  ult., 
in  Idaho,  Mrs.  Clara  Campbell  (Rep.)  and 
Mrs.  Hattie  Noble  (Dem.)  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  and  that  to  Miss  Par- 
meal  French  the  voters  gave  the  office  of  Su- 
perintendent  of  Public   Instruction. 

....Gen.  Kitchener's  thoughts  are  not 
wholly  given  to  war.  Returning  to  London 
from  the  bloody  field  of  Omdurman,  without  de- 
lay he  set  out  to  raise  $500,000  for  a  college  at 
Khartoum,  which  should  give  education  to  the 
Soudanese  and  be  a  memorial  to  Gordon.  Last 
Thursday  he  solicited  subscriptions  from  a 
meeting  of  bankers  and  merchants  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  and  also  appealed  to  the  brokers 
in  the  Stock  Exchange.  Mr.  William  Waldorf 
Astor  has  given  $25,000. 

....Unless  the  newspapers  and  politicians 
of  Chicago  have  been  misled,  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Richard  Croker's  recent  visit  to  that  city  was  to 
induce  an  obdurate  Mayor  to  grant  franchise 
privileges  to  a  combination  of  street  railways 
under  the  provisions  of  a  law  passed  by  the 
Illinois  Legislature  in  the  interests  of  the  own- 
ers of  such  railways  in  Chicago  and  not  with- 
out rumors  of  immoral  influence.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous coincidence  that  during  this  visit  Mr. 
Croker  gave  to  the  press  his  opinion  that  the 
leading  issues  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1900 
should  be  home  rule  for  cities  and  war  upon 
combinations. 

....  Dr.  Langford,  of  Arizona,  and  twelve  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders  are  on  their 
way  to  Cuba,  and  will  prospect  for  gold  on 
San  Juan  Hill,  where  Shafter's  army  fought 
so  well.  They  are  confident  that  there  is  gold 
in  the  quartz  of  that  hill.  But  the  hill  of  San 
Juan,  wet  with  the  blood  of  American  soldiers 
fighting  to  free  an  oppressed  people,  ought  never 
to  become  a  mining  camp  or  a  quarry.  The 
day  is  coming  when  the  Cubans  will  erect  there 
a  monument  to  commemorate  the  valor  of  the 
Americans  who  fought  that  they  might  be  free. 

....  A  lecture  bureau  recently  offered  to  Con- 
structor Hobson  a  large  sum,  said  to  be  $50,000, 
for  a  series  of  lectures  during  the  coming  three 
or   four   months.     After   a    little    reflection    he 


said  "  No."  In  explanation  of  bis  refusal  he 
remarked  to  a  friend  that  the  work — the  sink- 
ing of  the  "  Merrimac  " — which  had  so  sudden- 
ly and  greatly  increased  the  commercial  value 
of  what  he  might  say  on  the  platform,  was  done 
in  simple  execution  of  his  duty  as  an  officer  in 
the  navy.  "  I  did  not  feel,"  he  continued, 
"  that  I  had  a  right  to  use  the  performance  of 
that  duty  for  my  financial  betterment." 

....Major  Z.  K.  Pangborn,  a  candidate  for 
Congress  in  New  Jersey  at  the  recent  election, 
is  the  only  man  who  ever  "  whipped  Dewey." 
He  did  it  while  he  was  teaching  school  in  Ver- 
mont, more  than  forty  years  ago.  One  of  his 
pupils  was  the  boy  who  was  to  be  the  hero  of 
Manila  Bay.  Young  Dewey  led  a  revolt  against 
the  teacher's  authority,  and  was  well  flogged  for 
it.  The  story  goes  that  the  two  became  fast 
friends,  and  that  after  Dewey  had  become  a 
lieutenant  in  the  navy  he  expressed  to  Major 
Pangborn  his  gratitude  for  that  punishment, 
saying :  "  You  made  a  man  of  me.  But  for 
that  thrashing  I  might  now  be  in  State  prison." 

....Nearly  a  year  and  a  half  has  passed 
since  Andree  and  his  companions  started  in  their 
balloon  for  the  Pole.  Last  week  there  was 
found  in  Russia  a  bottle  containing  a  letter 
signed  "  Andree,"  and  saying  that  the  balloon 
had  crossed  the  Ural  Mountains.  It  is  scarcely 
probable  that  the  missing  explorer  ever  wrote 
this  message.  On  the  same  day  came  the  news 
that  the  expedition  which  set  out  from  the 
Siberian  Coast  to  find  Andree  had  been  wrecked 
while  crossing  from  the  Lena  Delta  to  the  River 
Olenek,  and  had  with  difficulty  returned  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yenesei.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  aeronauts  have  survived  or  that  the  world 
will  ever  know  where  they  gave  up  their  lives. 

....  Justice  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  gives  notice  that  he  will 
resign  on  Jan.  1,  three  years  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term,  because,  his  friends  say,  by 
the  practice  of  his  profession  he  can  earn  much 
more  than  his  present  salary  ($17,500),  and 
believes  it  to  be  his  duty  thus  to  make  provision 
for  his  large  family.  It  does  not  escape  at- 
tention that  it  will  be  possible  for  Gov.  Roose- 
velt, in  filling  the  vacancy,  to  appoint  Justice 
Joseph  F.  Daly,  whose  term  expires  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  from  whom  Boss  Croker  with- 
held a  renomination  a  few  weeks  ago,  against 
the  protest  of  the  Bar  Association,  because  he 
had  declined  to  use  the  power  of  his  judicial 
office  in  the  service  of  Tammany  and  its  leader. 
The  Democratic  revolt  caused  by  this  assault 
upon  the  bench  insured  the  election  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  Peace 
Treaty  Signed. 


The    treaty    of    peace    be- 
tween   the    United    States 


and  Spain  was  signed  in 
Paris  at  8.45  p.m.  on  Saturday,  the  10th  inst. 
Thus  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  world's  coloniz- 
ing Powers  surrendered  to  the  youngest  of 
the  great  nations  more  than  1,500  islands, 
having  an  area  of  120,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  about  9,000,000,  and  at  the 
same  time  relinquished  its  sovereignty  over 
the  great  island  of  Cuba.  While  no  authori- 
tative description  of  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  will  be  published  before  the  submis- 
sion of  the  agreement  to  the  Senate,  it  is 
understood  that  they  are  set  forth  in  seven- 
teen articles,  which  cover  tne  surrender  of 
Cuba;  the  cession  of  the  Philippines,  Porto 
Rico  and  Guam;  the  payment  of  $20,000,000 
by  this  country;  the  withdrawal  of  Spanish 
troops;  the  grant  of  "  open-door  "  equality  of 
treatment  to  Spanish  commerce  in  the 
Philippines  for  ten  years;  the  mutual  aban- 
donment of  claims  for  indemnity;  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners  on  each  side,  and  details 
of  minor  importance.  The  United  States  will 
convey  the  released  Spanish  prisoners  to 
Spain,  and  will  advise  the  independent 
Cuban  Government,  whenever  it  shall  be 
established,  to  observe  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  island.  Their 
request  for  "  open-door  "  trade  privileges  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  having  been  rejected, 
the  Spaniards  declined  to  consider  an  offer 
of  $1,000,000  for  one  of  the  Caroline  islands 
or  to  treat  concerning  religious  liberty  in  the 
Caroline  group.  These  subjects,  with  the 
proposed  renewal  of  old  treaties,  go  over 
for  consideration  hereafter  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  diplomacy.  The  Spanish  Commis- 
sioners had  proposed  that  arbitrators  should 
be  asked  to  inquire  as  to  responsibility  for 


the  destruction  of  the  "  Maine."  The  Amer- 
ican Commissioners  would  not  consent.  At 
the  close  of  the  negotiations  Spain's  repre- 
sentatives in  Paris  and  the  Madrid  press 
were  excited  to  anger  by  the  President's  dis- 
passionate and  historical  reference  in  his 
message  to  the  "  Maine  "  incident,  and  even 
the  prayer  of  the  chaplain  of  the  Senate  at 
Washington  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  royal  family  of  Spain  was  bitterly  re- 
sented. 


The  Treasury 
Report. 


The  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shows  that  the  receipts  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30th  last  were 
(in  round  numbers)  $494,000,000,  while  the 
expenditures  were  $532,000,000,  making  a 
deficit  of  $38,000,000,  which  would  have  been 
swollen  to  about  $103,000,000  if  nearly  $65,- 
000,000  had  not  been  received  from  the  sale 
of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific  rail- 
roads. There  was  an  increase  of  $24,000,000 
in  internal  revenue,  and  a  decrease  of  $27.- 
000,000  in  tariff  receipts.  The  military  and 
naval  expenses  were  enlarged  by  $77,500,000 
over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  esti 
mated  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is 
3112,000,000,  the  expected  total  of  military 
and  naval  expenditures  rising  from  $150,- 
000,000  last  year  to  $310,000,000.  During  the 
last  year  the  gold  coined  was  $64,000,000, 
and  a  little  more  than  10,000,000  silver  dol- 
lars were  made  at  the  mints.  The  bullion 
value  of  the  silver  dollar  ranged  between  47 
and  40  cents.  The  figures  showing  the  ex- 
tent and  character  of  our  foreign  commerce 
are  very  remarkable.  The  exports  were  $1,- 
231,482,330  (exceeding  by  nearly  20  per  cent, 
those  of  any  previous  year),  and  the  imports 

only  $616,049,654,  or  less  by  about  20  per 
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cent,  than  those  <>f  181)7.  In  only  two  prey] 
ous  years,  1892  and  ltS97,  have  the  exports 
needed  $1,000,000,000.  Never  before  have 
they  been  twice  as  great  as  the  impons, 
and  it  appears  that  in  this  year  for 
Hie  first  time  the  exports  of  domestic  manu 
factures  exceeded  the  imports  of  foreign 
manufactures.  The  value  of  the  manufac- 
tures exported  was  $290,500,000,  and  the 
value  of  the  agricultural  products  shipped 
to  foreign  lands  ($853,500,000)  surpassed  by 
$54,000,000  the  highest  previous  record, 
which  was  that  of  1892. 


Currency  and 
Merchant   Marine. 


Secretary  Gage  argues 
at  great  length  in  sup- 
port of  a  project  of  cur- 
rency and  banking  reform,  directing  atten- 
tion especially  to  the  proposed  substitution 
of  bank  notes  for  the  legal  tender  notes  of 
the  Government.  A  considerable  part  of  his 
argument  is  for  the  enlightenment  of  those 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  who  have  been 
led  by  politicians  to  regard  all  such  proposi- 
tions as  "  bank  conspiracies  to  exploit  the 
people."  He  shows  how  the  inelasticity  of 
the  fixed  volume  of  national  paper  money 
works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  producers 
who  live  far  from  the  great  financial  centers, 
and  asserts  that  a  bank  currency  would 
adapt  itself  to  the  requirements  of  the  peo- 
ple in  all  parts  of  the  country,  a  part  of  it 
going  temporarily  into  retirement  when  not 
needed,  but  becoming  available  and  active 
again  when  required  by  industrial  condi- 
tions, and  in  the  places  where  it  would  be 
most  serviceable.  The  question  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  proposed  bank  cur- 
rency should  be  secured  is  carefully  consid- 
ered, in  the  light  afforded  by  the  systems  in 
use  in  Canada  and  in  certain  countries  of 
the  Old  World.  The  Secretary  urges  that 
the  American  merchant  marine  should  now 
be  assisted  by  liberal  subsidies  of  various 
kinds.  The  system  of  payments  for  ocean 
mail  service  should  be  extended;  American 
vessels  should  receive  graded  bounties  upon 
the  mileage  navigated;  the  principle  by  vir- 
tue of  which  the  "  St.  Louis "  and  "  St. 
Paul "  were  constructed  In  this  country 
should  have  more  extended  application;  the 
tonnage  taxes  should  be  enlarged,  and  trade 


between  the  States  and  Porto  Rico  and 
Hawaii,  together  with  the  coasting  trade  01 
those  islands,  should  be  restricted  to  Amer 
lean  vessels.  These  changes  will  not.  b< 
says,  "raise  diplomatic  difficulties."  Hut  the 
application  of  the  last-named  restriction  to 
trade  with  Porto  Rico  has  already  caused 
great  dissatisfaction  in  England  and  Canada, 
and  these  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
have  been  met  in  London  by  expressions  of 
deep  regret  and  disappointment. 


The  Two 
Army   Bills. 


There  are  before  Congress  two 
bills  for  a  reorganization  and 


an  increase  of  the  army.  One 
of  them,  prepared  by  General  Miles,  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  General 
Hawley;  the  other,  said  to  have  been  framed 
by  Adjutant-General  Corbin,  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  is  pend- 
ing in  the  House.  Both  of  the  bills  provide 
for  an  army  of  100,000  men;  the  Corbin  bill 
permits  the  enlistment  of  inhabitants  of  the 
newly  acquired  islands,  and  gives  an  in- 
crease of  25  per  cent,  in  pay  to  men  serving 
in  tropical  countries.  The  Miles  bill  provides 
for  a  general,  two  lieutenant-generals,  eight 
major-generals  and  twenty-two  brigadiers; 
the  Corbin  bill  does  not  create  the  office  of 
general,  and  would  make  only  one  lieuten- 
ant-general. As  the  latter  bill  considerably 
increases  the  number  of  men  in  a  regiment, 
it  calls  for  a  smaller  number  of  line  officers 
than  are  provided  for  in  the  Miles  bill. 
Neither  of  these  measures  makes  any  pro- 
vision for  what  is  known  in  Europe  as  a 
general  staff;  both  keep  up  the  three  supply 
departments,  and  both  give  large  opportuni- 
ties for  the  appointment  of  civilians  to  office. 
General  Miles' s  plan  provides  for  the  trans- 
fer of  officers  from  the  line  to  the  staff  for 
a  term  of  years,  in  order  that  in  time  of 
peace  they  may  become  familiar  with  the 
duties  of  staff  service.  The  difference  in  the 
size  of  regiments  gives  fifty  regiments  of  in- 
fantry in  the  Miles  plan,  as  against  thirty 
in  the  Corbin  bill.  In  both  measures  the 
Medical  Corps  is  greatly  enlarged.  Both 
are  criticised  upon  the  ground  that  they  do 
not  take  full  advantage  of  the  lessons  of  the 
late  war,  or  of  the  experience  of  European 
armies,  while  the  very  large  increase  in  the 
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number  of  officers  in  the  Miles  bill  and  the 
provision  for  civilian  appointments  in  both 
are  not    universally  approved. 


property  and  endangering  the  lives  of  resi- 
dents who  look  no  part  in  the  rebellion. 


The  Situation 
in  Cuba. 


The  Cuban  people  have  sol 
fered    a    great    loss    in    (he 
death  of  (Jen.  Calixto  Gar 
cia,   commander  of  the  insurgent  forces  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  island  during  the  war, 
and   recently   chairman   of   the   eommission 
appointed  by  the  Cuban  Assembly  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  insurgents  at  Wash- 
ington.   General  Garcia  died  of  pneumonia 
in  Washington  on  the  11th  inst.    The  wise 
and  conciliatory  policy  of  General  Wood  at 
Santiago  has  not  prevented  an  unfortunate 
exhibition  of  lawlessness  by  the  revolution- 
ists in  that  city.    On  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Antonio  Maceo  (the  7th  inst.) 
there   were  elaborate   memorial   services— a 
parade  and  a  requiem  mass  in  the  morning, 
and  a  public  meeting,  with  orations,  in  the 
afternoon.     Colonel  Beacom,   the  American 
officer  commanding  in  the  absence  of  Gen- 
eral Wood,  was  not  informed  that  the  Cubans 
inarching  in  the  parade  were  to  be  armed. 
They  carried  their  rifles  and  machetes,  and 
when  salutes  were  fired  in  front  of  the  ca- 
thedral, bullets  struck  that  edifice  and  even 
fell  in  an  American  camp  a  mile  from  the 
town.    Immediately  thereafter  the  men  were 
disarmed  by  Colonel  Beacom's  order.    In  the 
evening  Capt.  Juan  Castillo  and  two  Cuban 
soldiers,  all  mounted,  attacked  the  Spanish 
Club,  riding  over  three  policemen,  entering 
the  building  and  smashing  the  chandeliers 
and  furniture.    Afterward  a  guard  of  Ameri- 
cans was  stationed  at  the  entrance  and  Cas- 
tillo was  arrested.     He  and  his  associates 
were  very  indignant,  and  after  he  had  been 
released  on  bail  there  was  much  complaint 
among  the  insurgents  because  a  Cuban  offi- 
cer had  been  forced  to  go  to  prison.    While 
the  Cubans  of  the  better  class  deplored  the 
conduct  of  these  rioters,  the  leading  Cuban 
newspaper   defended   them   and   denounced 
the  Americans  for  interfering  to  protect  the 
Spanish    Club.     The   vice-president   of   the 
Cuban    Club    declared    that    10,000    Cubans 
would  have  rescued  Castillo  if  he  had  not 
been   released.     This   incident  shows,   it  is 
said,  that  the  Cubans  need  to  be  restrained 
by  the  American  army  from  destroying  the 


The    native    press    at     Ma- 

The    Philippine        ..               ...  .     „    , 

_  ,      ,   r           mla.     probablv  control!*  d 
Islands. 

by    Aguinaldo.  says    that 

the    Filipinos    should    insist    upon    indopend 
enee  and   should   pay    to   the   United   States 
$20,000,000,  in  compensation  for  our  Govern- 
ment's payment  of  that  sum  to  Spain  under 
the  treaty.    There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
those  Filipinos  whose  pecuniary  interests  in 
the  islands  amount  to  something,  long  for  an- 
nexation rather  than  for  independence.     Two 
brothers,  Maximo  and  Angel  Cortes,  promi- 
nent and  wealthy  citizens  of  Manila,  have 
come  to  Washington  to  acquire,  if  possible, 
American  citizenship,  and  to  say  that  Fili- 
pinos of  their  class  desire  that  the  islands 
shall   be  annexed.     The   Cortes   family   as- 
sisted the  American  forces  in  various  ways, 
and  one  of  these  brothers  gave  $10,000  to 
Aguinaldo,  in  the  presence  of  Consul-General 
Wildman,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
insurgent  commander  was  to  fight  solely  for 
annexation.    At  last  accounts  Aguinaldo  had 
not  consented  to  give  up  his  prisoners.    Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  treaty  these  must  be 
released,  and  it  is  understood  that  if  neces- 
sary our  Government  will  use  force  to  obtain 
possession  of  them  and  also  to  compel  the 
insurgent   troops   to   lay   down   their  arms. 
The  cruiser  "  Raleigh  "  recently  visited  the 
port  of  Batangos,   in   Southern   Luzon,  and 
found  there  an  independent  insurgent  gov- 
ernment which  would  not  permit  the  Ameri- 
can  officers   to   land    until    the    consent    of 
Aguinaldo  was  procured.    The  Government 
at   Washington    declares    that    there    is    no 
foundation  in  fact  for  the  story,  published 
on  the  9th  inst.,  that  Japan  had  offered  $200.- 
000,000  for  the  islands  and  that  the  offer  was 
under  consideration.    Diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  Japan  say  that  their  Government 
does   not  want  the   islands;  that  it  would 
shrink  from  the  task  of  subduing  the  na- 
tives; that  in  Formosa  it  has  all  the  work  of 
this  kind  which  it  cares  for,  and  that  it  re- 
gards the  annexation  of  the  islands  to  the 
United   States  as  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem.     Ex-President   Cleveland   and   ex- 
Secretary  Sherman  have  published  their  op- 
position to  any  project  of  annexation,  the 
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latter  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  treaty  and  that  Aguinaldo  will  be- 
come the  Washington  of  a  new  republic  in 
the  China  Sea.  A  two-thirds  majority  for 
the  treaty  in  the  Senate  seems  assured. 


America 
Before   Europe. 


No   more   significant   illus- 
tration of  the  new  position 
which    this   country   holds 
before  Europe  could  be  found  than  the  com- 
ments in  the  foreign  press  on  the  President's 
message  and  the  foreign  policy  of  this  coun- 
try as  outlined  in  it.    In  general  the  com- 
ment is  favorable.    There  is  the  recognition 
of  a  new  and  somewhat  uncertain  element 
to  be  reckoned  with,  but  there  appears  no 
disposition   to   antagonize   us.       England   is 
naturally  interested  in  the  Canal  question, 
and  some  of  the  comments  on  what  the  writ- 
ers interpret  as  a  deliberate  ignoring  of  Brit- 
ish   interests    are   almost    truculent.       The 
strongest  papers,  however,  realize  that  some 
revision  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  is  in- 
evitable and  are  disposed  to  give  this  Gov- 
ernment credit  for  common-sense  and  fair- 
ness.   Spain  seems  to  get  little  or  no  sym- 
pathy.   She  has  been  beaten  and  by  her  own 
fault,   and   must   simply  accept  the   conse- 
quences.   The  Chinese  question  is  somewhat 
prominent  in  connection  with  the  occupation 
of  the  Philippines,  and  there  both  England 
and   Germany  appear  to   be   well   satisfied 
with  the  outlook.    The  open-door  policy  an- 
nounced  meets  with  hearty  approval,   and 
both  countries  are  careful  to  say  that  they 
have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  American 
interests.     France  and  Russia  are,  for  the 
most  part,  significantly  silent,  and  the  an- 
nouncement by  ex-Minister  Barrett,  after  a 
visit  to  Peking  and  other  ports,  that  Ameri- 
can  interests   are   seriously   threatened    by 
the  French  and  Russian  policies,  is  in  accord 
with  the  meager  references  in  the  press. 


England 
and   France. 


Proofs  are  increasing  that 
the  English  Government  has 
come  to  the  decision  that  the 
best  way  to  secure  peace  is  to  be  very  plain 
spoken  in  its  relations  with  France.  In  di- 
rect contravention  of  all  preceding  diplo- 
matic rules,  Sir  Edmund  Monson,  British 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  in  a  speech  before  the 
British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  that  city, 


gave  France  distinct  warning  that  she  must 
cease  the  "  policy  of  pin  pricks  which,  while 
it  can  only  procure  ephemeral  gratification 
to  a  short-lived  Ministry,  must  inevitably 
perpetuate  across  the  Channel  irritation 
which  a  high  spirited  nation  must  eventually 
feel  is  intolerable."  He  affirmed  that  Eng- 
land has  no  feeling  of  hostility  to  France, 
but  a  desire  for  the  best  of  relations;  but 
she  cannot  submit  to  see  her  plans  thwarted 
by  such  ill  considered  movements  as  the 
establishing  of  rival  educational  institutions 
in  Khartum.  This  raised  a  storm  in  Paris, 
which  was  not  lessened  by  a  speech  two 
days  later  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  which  he 
gave  the  impression  that  the  Government 
looks  upon  the  French  policy  as  chiefly  in- 
tended to  keep  open  a  British  quarrel  not  so 
much  in  the  interests  of  France  herself  as 
of  Russia.  That  Russia  would  support 
P'rance  in  any  overt  action  he  did  not  be- 
lieve, and  a  positive  stand  by  England  was 
therefore  the  speediest  and  best  way  to  se- 
cure peace.  In  the  same  line  is  the  report 
that  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  England 
have  agreed  to  take  up  the  Newfoundland 
question  and  oppose  the  French  aggressions 
there.  At  the  same  time  there  is  new  inter- 
est in  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Lord  Rosebery  is  increasing  in  popularity, 
but  he  still  holds  off,  apparently  determined 
not  to  accept  the  position  unless  he  can 
be  sure  of  a  firmly  united  support.  Sir 
William  Hareourt  is  weakening,  and  some 
new  men,  as  Mr.  Asquith  and  Lord  Grey, 
are  coming  to  the  front. 


The  Court  of  Cassation  in  Paris 
Justice        hag    decided   that   the   picquart 

'  court  martial  must  attend  on  its 
own  decision  in  the  Dreyfus  matter.  Gen- 
eral Zurlinden  has  bowed  to  the  inevitable, 
postponed  his  pet  scheme,  and  among  all  the 
best  elements  in  France  there  is  a  feeling  of 
relief.  The  violent  anti-revisionist  press, 
however,  is  furious,  declaring  that  it  is  a 
judicial  coup  d'etat,  and  there  are  vague 
rumors  of  what  the  generals  who  have  been 
involved  in  the  matter  may  do  to  save  them- 
selves. A  demonstration  of  the  League  of 
Patriots,  led  by  Deroulede,  was  prevented 
by  prompt  and  vigorous  action  of  the  mili- 
tary,   and    there    is    considerable    anxiety. 
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Stories  of  the  absurdities  connected  with  the 
Dreyfus  trial  abound  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  revulsion  in  favor  of  him,  altho 
earnest  efforts  are  made  to  keep  up  the  anti- 
Semitic  fever.  An  eloquent  monk  made  a 
furious  attack  on  the  Jews  in  a  sermon  in 
the  Madeleine  on  Sunday,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  Jewish  religion  is  false  and  con- 
demned of  God;  that  the  Jews'  only  ideal  is 
a  sack  of  gold,  and  that  the  race  is  accursed. 
Between  these  episodes  the  papers  find  time 
to  denounce  very  bitterly  Sir  Edmund  Mon- 
son's  speech,  followed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's, 
as  a  deliberate  provocation  of  the  nation 
and  as  most  offensive  in  manner  as  well  as 
matter.  Still  the  navy  has  allowed  the  re- 
newal of  furloughs,  and  the  outlook  is  not 
considered  really  as  stormy  as  it  seems  to 
be,  as  Russia  gives  no  indication  of  special 
assistance  and  Germany  is  manifesting  an  un- 
willingness to  countenance  any  disturbance. 


The  assembling  of  the  Reichstag 

r       _      y     at  Berlin  on  December  6th  gave 
for    Peace.  6 

occasion  for  the  Emperor  to  make 

his  address  announcing  his  policy.  In  general 
that  is  decidedly  for  peace.  Germany's  rela- 
tions with  foreign  Powers  are  to  be  guided 
with  that  in  view;  the  Czar's  proposal  re- 
ceives warm  approval;  the  Anti-Anarchist 
Congress  is  indorsed,  and  neutrality  between 
Spain  and  this  country  in  the  recent  war  is 
approved.  At  the  same  time  the  dangers 
involved  in  possible  differences  between 
France  and  England  are  recognized,  as  well 
as  the  necessity  for  protecting  German  co- 
lonial interests  in  order  to  their  develop- 
ment; and  in  view  of  this  there  is  presented 
an  army  bill  with  increasing  expenditure, 
which  will  necessitate  an  addition  to  the 
debt  of  very  nearly  $25,000,000.  By  the 
year  1902,  according  to  this  bill,  the  peace 
effective  of  the  army  is  to  reach  a  total  of 
502.500  men  for  the  rank  and  file.  With  re- 
gard to  the  visit  to  Palestine  the  Emperor 
expressed  his  deep  gratitude  that  he  had 
been  able  to  carry  out  the  desire  of  his  three 
predecessors  and  secure  also  a  long  cher- 
ished wish  of  the  German  Catholics.  The 
relations  with  Turkey,  he  hoped,  would 
prove  to  be  a  permanent  benefit  to  German 
prestige  and  the  national  interests  of  the 
empire.    In  the  organization  of  the  Reichstag 


the  selection  of  a  Centrist  as  president  is  re- 
garded as  favorable  to  the  passage  of  the 
army  bill  without  difficulty.  The  sharpest 
discussion,  it  is  expected,  will  arise  from  a 
clause  in  the  Emperor's  speech  advocating 
an  anti-strike  measure  providing  for  the 
punishment  of  those  who  intimidate  non- 
strikers,  but  not  interfering  with  the  work- 
men's right  of  coalition.  The  peculiar  con- 
nection in  which  it  was  introduced  into  the 
address  is  popularly  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  Emperor  is  resolved  to  make  it  a 
test  question  and  dissolve  the  Reichstag  if 
the  bill  is  rejected.  The  Reichstag  itself  in 
many  respects  compares  favorably  with  the 
last  House,  53  per  cent,  of  its  members  be- 
ing university  men.  The  Agrarians  are  not 
as  powerful  and  are  rather  bitter,  altho  a 
clause  in  the  address  calling  for  a  meat  in- 
spection bill,  it  is  claimed,  will  sooth  them 
somewhat.  So  far  as  the  discusion  in  re- 
gard to  the  Caroline  Islands  is  concerned, 
there  is  reported  an  absolute  denial  that 
Germany  is  interested  in  the  matter  at  all 


For  the  moment  the  Hun- 
A  Crisis  in  „   .  ,  .     ,   .  .       ,. 

ganan  Reichstag  is  taking  the 
Hungary.  

place  in  public  attention  occu- 
pied by  the  Austrian  Reichsrath.  The  an- 
nouncement that  Baron  Banff y  was  in  favor 
of  a  decree  continuing  the  Ausgleich  till  the 
close  of  1899  has  aroused  the  bitterest  oppo- 
sition in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  and  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  resigned  early  in  the  week. 
At  the  same  time  the  minister  for  Croatia, 
Slavonia  and  Dalmatia  in  the  Hungarian 
Cabinet  affirmed  that  he  could  not  remain  in 
a  ministry  which  employed  unconstitutional 
means  for  carrying  on  the  Government. 
This  was  followed  by  a  counter  action  of  the 
ministerial  party,  which  has  a  strong  ma- 
jority in  the  Parliament,  and  the  position  of 
the  Government  was  indorsed  by  305  out  of 
a  total  of  452  members.  The  next  day  the 
disturbances  were  renewed.  The  President, 
who  had  resigned,  withdrew  his  resignation, 
but  repeated  it  again  the  day  after,  and  the 
resignation  was  accepted  by  a  strong  ma- 
jority, altho  there  were  very  serious  fears 
expressed  by  the  opposition  as  to  the  results 
following  an  attempt  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment by  decrees.  On  the  10th  there  were  very 
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stormy  scenes  in  the  Lower  [louse,  and  when 
Premier  lianl'l'y  arose  to  speak  one  of  the  op 
position  members  rushed  upon  him  and  for 
a  while  there  was  rery  greal  turmoil.  At 
last,  however,  order  was  restored,  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  House  would  probably  be 
adjourned.  The  secret  of  the  whole  ditli- 
culty  appears  to  be  the  Intense  determina 
lion  of  the  opposition,  led  largely  by  Francis 
Kossuth,  to  sever  economic  relations  be- 
tween Hungary  and  Austria,  and  emphasize 
thus  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary.  In  support  of  this  view  there  is 
also  the  feeling  that  some  such  action  is  es- 
sential in  order  to  the  preservation  of  -Mag- 
yar influence  in  Hungary  itself,  which  is  en- 
dangered by  the  increase  Of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans  and  the  Slavs,  who  are 
strengthened  by  the  sympathies  of  the  cor- 
responding elements  in  the  Austrian  Empire. 


England 
in  Egypt. 


The  Egyptian  Budget  for  1899  is 
an    interesting   commentary    on 
English    rule    in    that    country. 
The  entire  revenue  is  estimated  at  $53,000,- 
000,    an   increase   of   $5,000,000   since   1888, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  strain  of   tax 
upon  the  people  has  been  considerably  les- 
sened, the  land  tax  having  been  reduced  by 
$1,080,000.      The   expenditure  is   kept  well 
within    the    income,    leaving   a   balance    of 
$200,000,  while  at  the  same  time  $2,080,000 
are  to  be  paid  into  the  general  reserve  fund 
and  $1,325,000  to  the  fund  for  the  conversion 
of  the  debt,  showing  a  most  prosperous  con- 
dition.   The   heavy   growth   of   the   reserve 
fund  is  under  pressure  from  Europe  and  is 
not  regarded  with  great  favor  by  the  Eng- 
lish administrators,  who  would  prefer  to  see 
a  moderate  reserve  fund  and  still  further  de- 
crease in  taxation.    The  estimates  for  expen- 
ditures include  also  $182,000  for  the  Egyp- 
tian army,  $550,000  for  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  the  Sudan,  and  $250,000  for  the  work- 
ing of  the  Sudan  railways.    Already,  how- 
ever, an  income  of  $200,000  is  expected  from 
the  Sudan  to  help  balance  the  outlay.    The 
opposition  of  England  to  the  French  schools 
proposed   for  Khartum   is  based   upon  the 
same  difficulty  manifest  in  the  existence  of 
the  reserve  fund,  the  introduction  into  the 
Egyptian  administration  and  life  of  influ- 
ences adverse  to  England  and  which  tend  to 


neutralize  the  good  effect  of  her  plan*  cor 
the  country.  Hitherto  French  ha*  been  the 
recognized  official  Language,  bn1  there  are 
reports  thai  In  view  of  the  attitude  of  France 
English  will  shortly  take  its  place. 


Troubles 
in  China. 


The  course  of  the  Empress  i>o>\ 
ager  is  not  free  from  difficulties. 


According  to  a  telegram  from 
Peking,  the  new  Russian  Minister  on  pre 
senting  his  credentials  presented  them  to  the 
Emperor,  the  Dowager  Empress  not  being 
present,  having,  it  is  said,  absolutely  refused 
to  present  them  to  her  or  to  have  any  dealings 
with  her.  The  Emperor,  it  was  announced, 
was  weak  and  sickly.  At  the  same  time  the 
French  Minister  has  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  threatening  that  unless 
the  French  missionary  now  held  a  prisoner 
by  the  rebels  in  the  province  of  Sze-Chuen 
is  released  within  ten  days  a  force  of  French 
troops  will  be  ordered  to  cross  the  border. 
To  this  the  Chinese  Government  replies  that 
it  is  simply  impracticable;  that  the  whole  of 
that  province  is  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Chinese 
troops  on  such  short  notice  to  overcome  them. 
The  French  demands  in  the  region  of  Shang- 
hai are  extending,  it  is  said,  and  amount  to 
a  virtual  annexation  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Yang-tse  Valley.  These  demands 
the  Viceroy  of  the  province  has  absolutely 
declined  to  yield.  Germany  also  is  taking 
her  share  and  has  demanded  through  her 
ministry  that  a  German  missionary  lately 
maltreated  in  the  province  of  Shantung 
shall  be  escorted  through  the  district  by 
Chinese  officials,  that  special  honors  be 
shown  him,  and  that  the  Mandarin  respon- 
sible for  the  outrage  be  degraded.  Possibly 
in  connection  with  these  various  difficulties 
the  Dowager  Empress's  anger  at  Kang  Yu 
Wei,  the  Cantonese  reformer,  has  occasioned 
a  secret  order  to  the  Chinese  Minister  at 
Tokio  instructing  him  to  capture  the  dis- 
turber of  peace  at  all  cost.  In  view  of  the 
French  demands  at  Nanking,  it  is  said  that 
both  the  British  and  Japanese  fleets  have 
been  ordered  to  that  port  in  defense  of  the 
Viceroy,  and  America's  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter is  indicated  by  a  protest  by  our  own  em- 
bassy against  the  cession. 


THE  RETURN  OF   ROMANCE. 


B\      M  WRICK    T1IOMIM  >\. 


The  literary  atmosphere  of  the  world  has 
changed  greatly  within  the  past  five  years. 
Indeed,  there  has  been  almost  a  complete  re- 
versal of  the  main  current,  especially  as  re- 
gards fiction.  Some  of  us,  as  far  back  as  in 
the  late  seventies,  when  Mr.  Henry  James 
with  his  charming  artificialities,  and  Mr. 
Howells  with  his  delightful  presentations  of 
the  commonplace,  had  bulled  the  literary 
markets  of  America,  with  quotations  from 
Flaubert,  Tolstoi  and  Daudet,  were  reckless 
enough  to  predict  a  short  life  for  so-called 
realism;  but  perhaps  even  we  did  not  expect 
its  demise  so  early. 

We  remember,  too,  how  we  were  brick- 
batted  by  a  host  of  clever  critics  when  wre 
were  desperate  enough  to  say  that  Jane 
Austen  did  not  seem  to  us  a  safe  model  for 
masculine  American  novelists  to  gauge  their 
stature  by;  and  how,  when  we  suggested 
that  never  in  all  the  past  ages  had  any  really 
great  genius  rejected  heroism  for  thumb- 
twirling  and  cherry-seed  carving  as  a  sub- 
ject for  art,  we  were  told  that  the  day  of 
heroism  was  dead— that  it  ended  with  "  Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk."  Some  of  us.  now  that 
the  cow  has  actually  munched  the  grindstone, 
crank  and  all,  would  like  to  mention  Dewey 
and  Hobson  and  Wheeler  and  Roosevelt  with 
a  distinct  "  I  told  you  so!  " 

Romance  is  imperishable;  it  can  never  lose 
its  fascination.  Those  who  thought  they  had 
discovered  a  finer  art  than  Homer's,  Shakes- 
peare's, Scott's  and  Thackeray's  seem  to 
have  been  mistaken;  or  if  they  did  discover  it 
they  have  failed  to  captivate  humanity  with 
it.  The  ideal  was  not  to  be  banished  with 
Jane  Austen's  fly-brush  and  dust-broom. 
The  "  big  bow-wow  "  of  Scott  could  not  be 
permanently  drowned  in  the  racket  made  by 
the  purveyors  of  commonplace. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  romances  have  startled 
the  critics  with  their  success;  not  because  of 
their  literary  shortcomings,  for  they  are  good 
literature,  decidedly  good;  and  certainly  not 
on  account  of  their  exaggerated  pictures  of 
life;  for  they  keep  within  reasonable  limits; 


but  because  critics  had  come  to  the  waj  <-i 
expecting  nothing  to  suceeed  in  the  higher 
circle  of  Intelligence  excepl  the  art  of  the 
so-called  realists.  Ibsen,  Zola,  Tolstoi',  Hardy, 
I lo wells,  .lames.  Meredith,  these  and  their 
followers  and  imitators  had  the  field.  They 
were  alike  and  unlike;  but  all  of  them  faced 
hard  against  high  ideals  of  life  and  depicted 
only  pessimism  in  one  form  or  another.  Mr. 
Howells  and  Mi-.  James  were  genial  enough 
themselves,  and  nice  almost  to  finicality  in 
the  verbal  presentation  of  things;  but  they 
saw  no  heroism  in  human  life. 

What  has  come  to  pass?  The  romancers 
are  in  the  saddle.  Stevenson  broke  the  way 
with  good  literature— a  style  not  to  be  set 
aside  for  that  of  any  realist— and  stories  as 
picturesque  and  as  wonderful  as  anything  in 
Shakespeare  or  Scott.  There  was  a  great 
rally  and  charge.  Even  in  Prance,  where  on 
one  hand  Flaubert  and  Guy  de  Maupassant 
and  on  the  other  Zola  had  held  everything,  a 
sudden  wave  of  change  wras  felt,  and  now 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  takes  the  field  by  storm. 
Dumas  pere  might  well  leap  out  of  his  grave 
and  enjoy  the  triumph.  Victor  Hugo,  the 
giant,  would  feel  through  the  sepulcher's 
stones  the  shock  of  a  return  to  romantic 
ideals. 

The  first  great  story-tellers,  Homer,  .TOs- 
chylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  felt  truly  the 
eternal,  unchangeable  elements  of  art.  Other 
Greeks  of  splendid  talent  endeavored  to 
avoid  them  and  make  mere  literature  serve 
instead  of  romance.  Theocritus,  the  last 
great  Greek,  renewed  the  old  wonder  in  the 
simplest  way.  Virgil  drew  the  tradition 
over  into  Italy;  Dante  handed  it  on  down; 
Chaucer  gave  it  new  vigor  in  England; 
Shakespeare,  Scott  and  Thackeray  glorified 
it.  How  strange  if  indeed  "  Daisy  Miller  " 
and  the  like  could  have  abolished  the  law  of 
romance,  made  good  by  such  a  line  of  mas- 
ters !  How  curious  if  a  revival  of  Jane  Aus- 
ten's trivial  humor  and  nerveless  touch  could 
have  shut  virile  power  and  splendid  heroism 
nut  of  fiction!    Just  as  easy  for  the  simper 
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ing  and  emasculate  "  dudes  "  of  our  day  to 
have  hindered  the  charging  lines  of  heroic 
men  at  Santiago. 

It  had  to  come;  human  nature  in  its  deep- 
est and  richest  wells  held  what  made  certain 
the  return  of  heroism  and  romance.  We 
cannot  thrive  and  be  happy  on  pessimism. 
A  meal  of  it  now  and  then  may  be  eaten  for 
a  change;  but  a  regular  diet  of  depressing 
and  discouraging  dishes  will  make  the  best 
appetite  revolt.  Ibsen  and  Tolstoi  and  Flau- 
bert have  passed.  Good-by  to  them.  The 
two-bites-of-a-cherry  novel  is  a  drug  in  the 
market.  Here  come  "  Hugh  Wynne "  and 
"  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  "  and  Kipling's  stories. 
Exit  "  Jude,  the  Obscure,"  enter  "  Quo 
Yadis."  Farewell  to  "  Anna  KarGnina,"  good 
morning  to  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  with  his 
delicious  romances  under  his  arm.  And 
"  Your  humble  servant,  madam,"  to  the  au- 
thor of  that  marvelous  romance  "  Prisoners 
of  Hope."  Jane  Austen  was  well  enough, 
but  we  prefer  Mary  Johnston.  The  petty 
and  frivolous  things  of  every-day  contempo- 
rary life  are  not  all-important,  albeit  they 
are  important — to  some  people. 

To  speak  in  the  most  serious  critical  mood, 
it  is  significant,  it  is  comforting,  to  see  and 
feel  the  change.  Of  course  there  will  be  a 
forcing  of  the  wind.  We  are  apt  to  go  too 
far  in  the  new  direction;  but  the  direction  is 
right.  A  return  to  what  is  art's  life,  the 
ideal,  to  what  is  fiction's  only  firm  basis,  ro- 
mance that  seems  real  and  yet  idealizes  life, 
is  the  return  to  the  best  standard  of  nature. 
Flaubert,  Ibsen,  Zola,  Tolstoi  and  Thomas 
Hardy  have  served  the  age  a  good  turn  if 
they  have  convinced  its  sense  of  art  that 
health  is  a  better  subject  to  contemplate 
than  disease,  and  that  fiction's  chief  purpose 
is  not  to  disgust  and  discourage,  but  to  de- 
light and  encourage. 

The  bulk  of  current  fiction,  especially 
American  fiction,  is  wholesome,  vigorous, 
sound.  Our  publishers  seem  to  be  looking 
for  enjoyable  books  containing  a  sort  of  lit- 
erary wine  delicious  but  not  injurious.    It  is 


an  encouraging  sign.  We  have  had  enough 
of  the  stale  pretense  of  "  high  moral  pur- 
pose "  in  fiction  like  "  The  Christian  "  and 
"  Tess; "  more  than  enough  of  the  namby- 
pamby  didactic  fiction  representing  neither 
life  nor  romance.  What  we  are  glad  of  is 
hearty,  sensible,  stirring,  even  heady  fiction, 
written  to  delectate  and  read  for  the  per- 
fectly healthful  and  honest  pleasure  of  ro- 
mance. 

It  was  a  great  mistake  when  our  novelists, 
our  moralists  and  our  religious  teachers  fell 
into  Tolstoi's  trap,  thinking  that  because  he 
held  himself  to  be  a  primitive  Christian  he 
surely  must  be  a  safe  and  sound  novelist. 
His  genius  is  great,  his  novels  are  powerful 
in  their  crude  way,  but  they  are  evil  beyond 
anything  written  in  this  century.  Espe- 
cially have  they  wrought  evil  to  the  sub- 
stance and  the  spirit  of  the  world's  fiction. 
Their  whole  teaching  has  been  that  life  is 
evil  and  that  evil  is  the  only  true  subject  of 
art.  Just  the  oposite  is  what  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  true— namely,  that  life  is  good  and 
that  the  true  office  of  art  is  to  give  life  the 
benefit  of  high  ideals,  wholesome  delecta- 
tions and  harmless  intellectual  and  spiritual 
recreations,  thus  helping  to  keep  it  good. 

But  let  us  not  rush  to  the  other  extreme  of 
fancying  that  if  art  must  be  helpful  it  must 
be  consciously  helpful— that  it  must  preach. 
Our  second  state  will  be  immeasurably 
worse  than  our  first  if  we  make  a  science  of 
fiction.  The  boy  Keats  struck  the  true 
chord: 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

In  fiction  beauty  is  as  manifold  as  in  life, 
and  the  novelist  or  story  writer  has  but  to 
dip  the  pen  in  the  sap  of  life  to  find  true  ro- 
mance. The  trouble  with  so-called  realism 
has  been  that  in  the  groves  of  life  it  tapped 
none  but  disease-stricken  and  death-embit- 
tered trees.  Nothing  has  seemed  real  to  the 
realist  but  evil,  nothing  true  but  the  com- 
monplace. The  world  is  tired  at  last  of  this 
view  of  life.    Exit  realism. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


THE  ORNAMENTATION  OF  BOOKS. 


BY    RUSSELL    STURGIS. 


A  year  ago  this  interesting  subject  was 
discussed  in  these  columns,  but  was  left  at 
the  point  where  the  modern  printed  page 
came  up  in  its  turn  for  discussion.  The 
printed  page — that  is  to  say,  the  page  printed 
from  movable  type,  whether  directly  or 
through  the  intermediary  stage  of  a  stereo- 
type plate — is  almost  of  necessity  less  inter- 
esting than  the  manuscript  page  or  that 
printed  from  an  engraved  plate.  The  differ- 
ence is  very  obvious  when  one  compares 
the  title  page  of  a  book  of  the  Elzevir  folio 
size  with  the  pages  of  the  text.  The  title 
page  will  have  been  printed  from  an  en- 
graved plate  of  copper,  and  in  it  the  letters 
will  be  composed  with  a  great  deal  of  care 
for  each  special  character,  and  also  with 
thought  for  the  line,  for  the  paragraph,  for 
the  effect  of  the  whole  page,  an  effect,  not 
as  in  modern  bookwork,  of  conventional  vary- 
ing lengths  of  lines  and  varying  sizes  of 
letters,  but  with  a  serious  thought  for  gen- 
eral decorative  appearance  of  the  whole. 
A  page  of  the  text  will  show,  indeed,  some 
attempt  at  design  on  the  part  of  the  type- 
founder; and  herewith  begins  a  brief  in- 
quiry into  a  small  but  most  attractive  de- 
tail. 

The  type-founders  of  Italy  dropped  at 
once'  the  monkish  character,  the  Gothic 
character,  the  angular  and  difficult,  tho  pic- 
turesque letter  of  the  monastic  scriptoria. 
They  took  to  characters  whose  forms  were 
furnished  them  by  the  Roman  inscriptions; 
and  as  they  had  little  archeological  dis- 
crimination, they  mingled  together  in  an 
equal  worship  characters  of  the  first  and  of 
the  fourth  centuries  A.D.  They  adopted, 
however,  from  the  medieval  stock  in  trade 
some  of  those  curious  abbreviations  which 
make  the  manuscript  page  of  the  fifteenth 
century  a  misery  to  unpracticed  transcibers. 
In  such  a  book  as,  for  instance,  the  very 
beautiful  book  of  1483,  "  Roberti  Voltury  De 
Re  Militari,"  almost  any  succeeding  three 
or  four  lines  will  supply  the  curious  student 
of  letter  form  with  from  two  to  half  a  dozen 


picturesque  abbreviations,  varying  from  the 
simple  scroll-shaped  bar  which,  coming 
above  a  vowel,  marks  the  suppression  of  a 
consonant,  exactly  as  the  modern  French 
circumflex  accent  marks  the  place  where  of 
old  an  .9  had  completed  the  word— from  this 
to  the  capital  R  with  a  diagonal  mark  across 
it,  to  the  Q  with  a  mark  across  its  tail  and 
a  double  bar  above  it,  to  the  P  with  its 
rounded  top  ending  in  a  characteristic  scroll, 
and  to  the  double  p  of  two  kinds,  the  one 
looking  like  a  Greek  <£,  all  of  which  signify 
each  its  own  special  abbreviated  syllable. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  attractive  vari- 
ety of  the  larger  letters,  for  there  are  more 
shapes  of  the  capital  T  and  the  capital  G 
than  one  of  each.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
very  moderate  instance  of  variety  in  letter 
forms.  Throughout  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  the  habit  of  varying  the 
shapes  of  the  letters  prevailed,  and  may 
often  be  thought  to  have  grown  in  force 
rather  than  to  have  declined.  A  book  as 
late  as  the  "  Ancient  Germany "  of  Philip 
Cluvier  (1631)  is  a  mine  of  interesting  detail 
to  the  student  of  letter  forms.  Ignoring  the 
engraved  title  page,  one  finds  in  the  book 
proper  Roman,  Italic  and  Greek  characters 
mingled  in  a  most  remarkable  fashion  on 
every  separate  page,  partly  in  the  way  of 
quotations  from  the  numerous  authors  by 
compilation  from  whose  works  the  book  was 
pieced  together;  and  then  the  Dedication  to 
the  Estates  of  Holland  is  in  one,  and  a  very 
peculiar  letter,  while  the  Preface  to  the 
Reader  is  in  a  different  type  again.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  tables  of  contents, 
the  "  Argumenta  Rerum "  and  the  "  Index 
Return"  as  well  as  the  Greek  sonnet  ad- 
dressed to  the  author  and  signed  by  no  less 
potent  a  name  than  that  of  Daniel  Heinsius, 
are  all  in  typography  of  separate  and  very 
artistic  character.  There  is  still,  however, 
a  modification  to  be  insisted  on,  and  that  is; 
that  the  differences  among  the  forms  of  the 
same  letter  which  we  find  to  exist  in  Italiam 
typography  become  here,  in  the  Dutch  book, 
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extraordinarily  numerous.  A  memorandum 
made  many  years  ago  seems  to  have  been 
lost,  but  recollection  seems  to  s;iy  that 
twenty  forms  of  the  capital  C  and  nearly  as 
many  of  oilier  letters,  large  and  simill,  are 
discoverable  in  the  text.  The  Italic  char- 
actcrs  allow  of  this  variety  more  than  do  the 
more  formal  Roman  characters,  but  in  these 
last  the  diversity  exists.  And  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  same  page,  the  same  para- 
graph, the  same  sentence,  gives  us  instances 
of  these  differences.  Thus,  the  long  f  and 
the  long  s  are  intended  to  be  exactly  alike 
except  for  the  cross-bar;  but  the  s's  are  un- 
like among  themselves,  and  so  are  the  fa, 
and  taking  the  two- letters  together,  six  va- 
rieties are  discoverable  in  a  sentence.  The 
two  letters  f  i,  made  in  one  piece,  as  they 
often  are  in  modern  times,  exist  in  three 
varieties;  the  double  s,  made  of  two  long  s's 
cast  in  one  type;  the  c  tin  one  piece;  the 
capital  A  and  the  capital  M,  with  long, 
sweeping,  curved  up-strokes  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  with  a  scroll  at  the  top  meant  for 
ornament  alone;  the  floriated  and  fantastic 
character  Jc,  of  two  forms;  the  s  t  in  one 
piece — all  these  and  more  than  these  are  to 
be  found  in  one-quarter  page,  to  which, 
moreover,  the  inserted  quotations  in  Greek 
character  of  picturesque  design  add  a  fur- 
ther charm. 

So  much  by  way  of  episode.  Good  taste, 
or,  at  least,  severe  taste,  would  bid  us  go 
back  to  Italian  models  for  all  that  is  refined, 
and  the  act  of  opening  the  splendid  volume 
of  the  Italian  "  Epistles  of  St.  Jerome  "  (Per- 
rara,  1497)  reminds  the  student  that  there  is 
something  else  in  the  decoration  of  a  page 
than  merely  beauty  of  typography  and  va- 
rieties of  that  beauty.  The  text  is  arranged 
in  two  columns  to  each  page,  with  a  broad, 
white  band  between,  rivaling  almost  the 
width  of  the  margin;  and  the  column  is 
broken  continually  by  woodcuts  as  long 
from  left  to  right  as  its  own  breadth.  These 
woodcuts,  concerning  the  authorship  of 
which  there  has  been  some  argument,  are 
of  beautiful  design,  in  "  outline,"  of  course,— 
that  is  to  say,  drawn  in  line  and  without 
more  than  indications  of  folds  of  drapery, 
subdivisions  of  flowing  hair,  or  of  beard, 
lines  of  rock  and  river,  and  the  like,— are 
yet  in  their  small  size  and  their  simple  com- 


i"»  ii  ion  '>i   singular'  express  ional  and  deco 

rative   value.     Let    it    be  admitted    that    such 

pictures  as  these  were  Intended  t<>  be  colored 
by  hand;  it  must  also  \>r  admitted  thai  they 
were  Intended  to  be  lovely  when  not  so 
colored,  and  it  must  always  have  been  the 
fate  of  five  copies  to  remain  uncolored  for 
one  that  received  its  full  adornment.  Some 
of  these  cuts  are  of  special  application  as 
titles  or  tail  pieces,  as  when  a  youth,  or 
angel,  is  seen  supporting  a  scutcheon- 
shaped  tablet  bearing  a  text  to  which  St. 
Jerome  points—'*  Diapsalma  "  or  "  Nisi  Domi 
nus  crfificaverit  domum."  Whether  used  as 
head  and  tail  pieces  or  not,  these  cuts  :i it- 
put  in  where  they  are  wanted,  and  without 
the  slightest  attempt  at  pretty  spacings  in 
the  page.  This,  it  would  seem,  is  a  good 
hint  for  modern  bookmakers.  Besides  the 
cuts  of  significant  subject  there  are  really 
splendid  capital  letters,  white  on  a  black 
ground  diversified  with  white  bands  and 
scrolls.  The  lettering  itself  is  of  singular 
grace  and  dignity,  tho  without  that  great 
variety  of  form  which  has  been  alluded  to 
above.  The  life  of  St.  Jerome,  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  volume,  has  many  more  cuts  in 
proportion  than  the  Epistles  themselves; 
there  are  two  pages  framed  with  very  splen- 
did outline  borders  and  two  title  pages  of 
Gothic  character,  as  if  they  had  been  de- 
signed a  century  before  for  a  manuscript 
and  were  now  copied  in  wood-engraving. 

The  well-known  Italic  letter  seems  to  have 
been  invented  as  a  perpetuation  of  manu- 
script, because  it  is  more  natural  to  the 
human  hand  to  write  in  sloping  than  in 
strictly  vertical  strokes,  and  any  engrosser 
will  tell  you  that  he  can  turn  out  Italic  let- 
ters more  readily  than  imitation  of  Roman 
characters.  It  is  a  curious  question  whether, 
if  we  were  accustomed  to  it,  we  could  read 
it  with  perfect  ease.  It  lingered  on  in  Italy 
for  a  long  time.  The  "  Velmatius,"  printed 
in  Venice  in  1538,  finds  its  forms  repeated, 
or  nearly  so,  in  the  hundred  stories  of  "  San- 
sovino,"  printed  in  1571;  nor  is  this  a  late 
specimen  of  carefully  made  books  printed 
throughout  in  that  character.  Till  a  much 
later  date,  and  elsewhere  than  in  Italy,  the 
Italian  type  was  used  for  prefaces  and  notes, 
as  in  the  book  of  Cluvier  cited  above;  but 
the    Roman   character   carried   it   over   the 
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Italian  for  the  great  body  of  a  book  even  in 
Italy   outside  of  Venice. 

Of  equal  interest  is  the  lingering  desire  to 
give  something  of  the  medieval  picturesque- 
ness  to  letters  which  are,  on  the  whole,  Ro- 
man in  character.  We  find  this  more  com- 
monly outside  of  Italy  than  in  the  favored 
peninsula  itself,  and  that  is  natural;  but  it 
is  curious  to  see  it  prevailing  in  Spain,  and 
to  note  such  a  book  as  the  "Letters  of  St. 
Jerome,"  in  Spanish,  printed  at  Seville  in 
1532,  and  to  see  how  the  workman  has 
steered  a  middle  course  between  the  strong 
pull  which  he  received  from  Italy  aud  the 
generally  overmastering  influence  of  the 
Church,  or,  at  least,  of  the  monastic  orders. 
The  text,  on  the  whole,  is  legible.  It  is  only 
now  and  then  that  one  is  vexed  by  a  passage 
down  which  the  eye  does  not  pass  as  readily 
as  if  the  whole  were  in  Roman  character. 
This  disposition  to  keep  something  of  the 
Gothic  look  in  the  Roman  letter  has  been 
Influential  with  modern  designers,  as  in  the 
ease  with  certain  books  of  William  Morris's 
Kelmscott  Press,  which,  as  is  well  known, 


used  three  alphabets,  two  of  which  were 
generally  Roman  in  character,  tin-  third  of 
which  was  more  nearly  Gothic. 

It  seems  best  to  insist  upon  these  simple 
elements  of  design  because  the  modern 
printed  book  might  easily  be  made  beautiful 
in  the  ways  indicated,  while  it  can  only  at 
great  cost  be  adorned  with  splendid  borders, 
beautiful  sub-text  designs  or  variety  of  color. 
It  is  the  fault  which  the  critics  find  with 
Morris's  attempts  at  specially  made  alpha 
bets  and  fonts  of  type,  that  he  should  not 
have  given  more  variety  to  his  letters. 
Thus,  in  the  alphabet  used  in  "The  Floure 
and  The  Leafe,"  edited  by  F.  S.  Ellis,  one 
is  at  a  loss  to  know  why  there  were  not  three 
forms  of  the  capital  T  and  six  of  the  capital 
W,  and  as  many  of  the  lower  case  f  or  p  or  y 
instead  of  the  single  form  of  each  which  one 
discovers  in  examining  a  page.  The  charm 
which  would  have  been  given  by  that  single 
modification  of  the  typography  would  have 
been  unspeakable;  and  many  a  reader,  who 
would  not  have  discovered  the  cause,  would 
still  have  found  the  page  more  lovely. 

New  York  City. 


THE  GERMAN  OCCUPATION  OF  JERUSALEM. 

BY    PROF.     SAMUEL    IVES    CURTISS,    D.D. 


To  human  ken,  the  greatest  event  in  the 
history  of  Protestantism,  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, has  just  taken  place  in  connection  with 
the  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  in  the  dedication  of  the  German 
Church  of  the  Redeemer.  All  friends  of  mis- 
sions around  the  world  have  reason  to  re- 
joice in  this  achievement. 

It  furnishes,  to  some  extent,  protection  to 
an  evangelical  form  of  faith  by  the  strongest 
Power  on  the  Continent.  The  absence  of 
sueh  protection,  either  foreign  or  native,  is 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  rapid  spread  of 
Protestant  Christianity  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. It  is  the  unvarying  testimony  of  mis- 
sionaries that  great  accessions  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  their  Churches  until  there  is  some 
form  of  governmental  protection  afforded 
evangelical  Christians  more  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Mohammedans  will  not  publicly 
embrace  Christianity    in    any    considerable 


numbers  when  such  a  step  means  torture 
and  death.  Men  will  not  leave  the  old  Chris 
tian  Churches  by  hundreds  to  become  Protes- 
tants when  such  a  course  means  the  serious 
diminution  of  civil  rights.  Such  sacrifices 
are  especially  hard  for  the  Syrian,  who  is 
more  affected  than  almost  any  other  race  by 
considerations  of  gain  and  advantage. 

Political  considerations  make  the  greatest 
difference,  as  all  must  recognize,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  in 
any  country.  It  cannot  thrive  where  the 
Government  is  persistently  antagonistic. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  Inquisition  chokes  it. 
It  flourishes  best  when  it  has  the  tree  air 
of  such  countries  as  Germany,  Great  Britain 
or  America.  In  Syria  and  Palestine  the  work 
of  missions  has  been  going  on  for  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  Thousands  of 
children  have  been  trained  in  schools,  tens 
of  thousands  have  come  in  one  way  or  an- 
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other  under  Christian  influences,  and  yet, 
while  the  results  are  encouraging,  there  has 
been  no  harvest  proportionate  to  all  this 
seed-sowing.  There  are  doubtless  thousands 
who  are  Protestants  at  heart,  who  are  still 
members  of  the  old  Churches,  who  do  not 
come  out  because  the  sacrifice  involved 
seems  to  them  to  be  too  great. 

The  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  does  not 
affect  these  conditions  in  a  formal  and  offi- 
cial way,  but  indirectly  that  visit  must  work 
great  changes.  He  and  his  ancestors,  ac- 
cording to  a  semi-official  utterance  of  a  Turk- 
ish paper,  have  had  great  influence  in  Orien- 
tal affairs.  It  is  true  that  the  present  Em- 
peror has  been  charged  with  failing  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  Sultan,  when  a  decid- 
ed word  in  season  might  have  put  a  stop  to 
the  Armenian  massacres.  But  those  who 
claim  to  be  better  informed  say  that  his  in- 
fluence prevented  a  carnage  far  more  general 
and  awful  than  anything  that  occurred.  It 
is  claimed,  then,  that  he  kept  Turkish  fanat- 
icism from  sweeping  all  before  it. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  not  likely  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  present  visit. 
Moslems  and  nominal  Christians  have  seen 
one  of  the  most  powerful  rulers  of  modern 
times  undertake,  as  his  special  mission,  the 
dedication  of  a  Protestant  church.  They 
have  had  reason  to  be  impressed  with  the 
devout  character  of  his  words  and  acts, 
whether  judged  by  his  official  utterances  on 
the  day  of  dedication  or  by  his  kneeling  on 
the  bare  ground  with  the  Empress  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives;  all  would  doubtless  say,  as 
a  German  Catholic  priest  said  to  me:  "  God 
only  knows  the  hearts,  but  I  believe  him  to 
be  a  sincere  Christian  and  genuine  in  all  he 
does." 

The  moral  power  of  this  visit  in  its  influ- 
ence on  the  Sultan  and  on  all  his  subjects, 
whether  Moslems  or  Christians,  must  be 
very  great.  It  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple more  widely  than  ever  before  to  the  supe- 
rior power  of  evangelical  Christianity. 

The  Germans  deserve  great  credit  in  con- 
nection with  their  work  in  Jerusalem.  It  was 
the  idealist,  William  IV,  King  of  Prussia, 
who  felt  the  need  of  presenting  a  united 
Protestantism  before  the  subjects  of  the  Sul- 
tan in  Palestine.  It  was  he  who  was  con- 
vinced that  there   should   be   some  visible 


head  of  the  Church,  and  who  proposed  a 
joint  bishopric  in  which  England  and  Ger- 
many should  unite  on  equal  and  sisterly 
terms.  He  thought  that  such  a  spectacle  of 
union  in  Jerusalem  would  have  an  important 
reflex  influence  on  the  various  Protestant 
sects  of  Christendom,  and  that  in  this  re- 
spect Jerusalem  should  once  more  be  the 
center  of  light  to  the  world. 

But  in  the  realization  of  this  ideal,  toward 
which  preliminary  steps  were  taken  by  his 
trusted  agent,  Bunsen,  he  experienced  great 
difficulties.  He  found  that  an  equal  and  sis- 
terly relation  was  impossible.  The  primate 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  demanded,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  and  history  of  that  Church,  on  the 
part  of  every  other  candidate  who  was  to  be 
named  by  Prussia  for  the  bishopric,  and 
from  every  minister  furnished  by  them,  sub- 
jection to  the  Archbishop,  subscription  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  reordination. 
He  also  claimed  the  power  to  veto  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  bishop  by  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, as  head  of  the  Prussian  Church.  Deeply 
disappointed  as  the  King  was  at  this  atti- 
tude of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  ready 
to  make  this  sacrifice  for  a  partial  realiza- 
tion of  his  ideal,  and  provided  half  the 
money  for  the  endowment  and  support  of 
the  bishopric.  This  subordinate  and  inferior 
position  of  the  Church  of  Prussia  in  the  com- 
pact was  hard  for  the  Germans  to  bear;  and 
when  the  results  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
awakened  within  them  national  conscious- 
ness, was  no  longer  to  be  endured,  so  that  in 
1886  the  compact,  which  had  lasted  forty- 
four  years,  was  dissolved. 

There  was  one  party  by  whom  this  new 
bishopric  was  hailed  with  delight,  and  that 
was  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of 
England,  especially  those  whose  hearts  were 
set  on  missions  to  the  Jews.  But  there  was 
another  party  who  were  deeply  disaffected 
by  it,  to  some  of  whom  it  furnished  an  occa- 
sion of  going  over  to  Rome.  This  was  the 
High  Church  party,  who  considered  the 
establishment  of  such  a  bishopric  as  an  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  the  Greek  and  other 
historic  Churches.  With  these,  they  main- 
tained, visible  union  should  be  sought  by  the 
Church  of  England.  The  foundation  of  the 
new  bishopric  at  Jerusalem  cost  the  Angli- 
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can  Church  the  loss  of  an  adherent,  later 
known  as  Cardinal  Newman,  and  others.  In 
their  hopes  and  aspirations  they  were  ideal- 
ists of  another  type  than  William  IV.  It 
was  not  a  union  on  an  evangelical  basis  that 
they  sought,  but,  blind  to  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church,  they 
sought  external  unity.  They  were  too  un- 
practical to  see  that  fearful  simony  prevailed 
in  the  Greek  Church,  that  the  priests  were 
ignorant  and  uneducated,  and  often  corrupt 
and  immoral;  that  the  people  were  left  abso- 
lutely without  education  and  without  the 
bread  of  life;  that  the  activity  of  the  historic 
Churches  was  mainly  confined  to  guarding 
the  traditional  sites  of  the  great  events  of 
Christ's  birth,  life  and  death,  and  that  the 
clergy  of  these  Churches  were  often  involved 
in  disgraceful  and  even  deadly  brawls  there- 
by; but  that  such  activity  did  not  extend,  in 
any  considerable  degree,  to  doing  the  works 
of  Christ,  as  needed  by  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Nevertheless  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, that  he  might  allay  these  criticisms, 
sought  to  bring  about  the  impossible.  In  a 
public  letter  of  instruction  to  the  bishop  he 
wrote  as  follows:  "He  [the  bishop],  as  far 
as  in  him  lies,  is  to  create  and  maintain  re- 
lations of  Christian  love  with  the  other 
Churches  existing  in  Jerusalem  [United 
Greeks,  Armenians,  United  Armenians,  Ro- 
man Catholics,  Abyssinians,  Copts,  Maron- 
ites,  Syrian  Jacobites],  especially  with  the 
orthodox  Greek  Church,  and  particularly  to 
convince  all  of  them  that  the  English 
Church  does  not  wish  to  interfere,  or  divide 
them,  or  in  any  way  to  mix  in  their  affairs, 
but  that  it  is  rather  ready  to  serve  them  in 
every  way  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  as 
they  may  desire."  But  history  showed  how 
foreign  the  Greek  Church  was  to  evangelical 
Christianity,  how  no  practical  basis  existed 
for  any  union  between  it  and  the  evangelical 
portion  of  the  Church  of  England. 

England,  according  to  agreement,  had  the 
naming  of  the  first  bishop,  Alexander,  who 
was  of  Jewish  extraction,  and  served  only 
three  years  (1842-died  1845).  As  it  was  next 
Prussia's  turn  on  his  death  to  appoint  a 
bishop,  King  William  IV  nominated  Gobat 
as  second  bishop  (1846-died  1879),  to  whom 
more  than  to  any  other  one  the  English  and 


the  German  departments  of  the  work  in  Pal- 
estine are  indebted  for  their  present  develop- 
ment. The  attention  of  the  English  Church 
was  primarily  directed,  although  not  exclu- 
sively, to  Jewish  missions.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  sketch  their  work  at  this  time,  for 
it  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  this 
article. 

Bishop  Gobat  entered  loyally  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  the  bishopric  as  laid  out  for  him. 
He  sought  to  do  good  without  interfering 
with  the  Greek  Church.  Presently  a  com- 
pany, who  had  come  under  the  influence  of 
the  Gospel  at  Nablus  by  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, sought  admission  to  an  evangelical 
church.  They  were  persuaded  by  the  bishop 
to  remain  in  their  ecclesiastical  connection, 
but  were  promised  a  school  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  introduction  of  education,  which 
had  scarcely  been  known  even  among  the 
Mohammedans,  was  the  signal  for  threats  of 
excommunication  and  for  every  effort  to 
close  the  school,  including  even  a  bribe  of 
$500  to  the  teacher  if  he  would  break  it  up. 
Thus  Bishop  Gobat  saw  that  the  program 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  with  reference  to 
the  Greek  Church,  was  not  feasible,  their 
aims  and  spirit  were  so  different.  Therefore 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  left  him  free 
to  do  as  seemed  best.  Hence  evangelical 
churches  arose  of  necessity,  because  there 
was  no  congenial  place  for  a  regenerate 
membership  in  the  bosom  of  a  Church  the 
mass  of  which  would  not  tolerate  the  pres- 
ence of  these  spiritual  elements. 

From  the  beginning,  partly  through  the 
influence  and  encouragement  of  Bishop  Go- 
bat, some  of  those  who  seemed  to  be  nearest 
to  Christ  in  Germany  were  led  to  reproduce 
His  life  and  labors,  in  the  land  of  His  birth, 
His  ministry  and  His  death.  No  one  can 
contemplate  the  work  of  these  Germans, 
either  in  its  inception  or  as  it  exists  to-day, 
without  the  persuasion  that  in  it  they  were, 
and  are,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
had  compassion  on  the  multitudes,  and  who 
ministered  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 
To  read  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  vari- 
ous institutions  for  the  help  of  the  poor  and 
miserable  is  to  be  deeply  moved,  and  is  to 
feel  the  sharp  contrast  between  guarding  the 
sacred  shrines,  as  illustrated  by  adherents  of 
the  ancient  Churches,  and  the  Imitation  of 
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the  spirit  of  Christ  in  dealing  with  human 
need.  Such  a  concentration  of  Christian  in- 
stitutions in  Jerusalem,  through  the  labors 
of  some  of  the  most  saintly  and  devoted 
Christians,  should  be  known  and  recognized 
the  world  over,  as  an  inspiration  and  exam- 
ple in  missionary  activity.* 

Not  to  dwell  upon  the  love  and  devotion  of 
such  a  man  as  C.  P.  Spittler,  of  Krischona, 
who  hoped  by  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of 
Christian  social  settlement,  which,  as  he 
afterward  planned,  should  be  at  the  same 
time  a  training  school  for  missionaries  to 
Abyssinia;  there  are  several  institutions 
which  especially  illustrate  the  love  and  pity 
of  Christ  for  the  poor,  the  unfortunate  and 
the  miserable.  These  are  enumerated  further 
on,  and  include  the  Syrian  girls'  orphanage, 
called  Talitha  Cumi,  and  the  hospital;  both 
founded  through  Pastor  Fliedner  by  deacon- 
esses from  Kaiserswerth.  Both  begun  under 
one  roof,  now  have  separate  buildings.  The 
establishment  of  these  institutions  in  Jerusa- 
lem was  a  new  revelation  to  Moslem  and 
Christian  of  the  spirit  and  aims  of  Christian- 
ity. In  official  documents  until  1839  the 
Government  had  been  accustomed  to  speak 
of  all  who  were  not  Moslems  as  "  dogs,"  and 
Moslems  called  the  hospital,  after  its  founda- 
tion, a  "  dog-house."  In  time  one  of  them 
put  himself  under  the  care  of  the  sisters. 
Many  of  the  same  faith  followed.  The  re- 
sult was  a  complete  revolution  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Mohammedans  toward  the  hos- 
pital. This  was  illustrated  in  1866,  when  the 
prowess  of  Prussia  made  a  great  impression 
on  Turkey  and  further  possible  conquests 
were  talked  of.  At  that  time  one  of  the  Mos- 
lems sportively  said:  "The  Prussian  sisters 
have  already  conquered  us."  It  was  also  il- 
lustrated when  one  of  the  sisters,  losing  her 
way,  wandered  into  the  Temple  Area,  held 
most  sacred  by  the  Moslems,  and  for  a  time 
was  in  danger  of  the  violence  of  some  fanat- 
ics, until  an  old  sheik  came  to  her  rescue, 
saying,  "  That  is  a  genuine  daughter  of 
Allah." 

In  1860,  in  connection  with  the  massacres 
in  Lebanon,  a  Syrian  orphanage  was  founded 
for  boys,  who,  as  the  result  of  experience, 

*  I  am  greatly  indebted  in  the  preparation  of  this 
article  to  an  anonymous  book,  entitled,  "  Gpschichte 
rter  Deutschen  Evangelischen  Kirche  und  Mission  ina 
Heiligen  Lande,  G-utersloh,  1898." 


are  now  retained  until  they  become  eighteen 

or  twenty  years  of  age,  so  that  Christian 
education  may  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
deep  root.    The  boys  receive  a  complete  in 

dustriaJ  education.  They  arc  instructed  in 
shoemaking,  tailoring,  cabinet-making,  weav- 
ing, brickmaking,  printing,  bookbinding  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  locks  and  pottery.  J. 
L.  Schneller,  who  was  the  superintendent  of 
this  orphanage  for  years  (1860-died  1896), 
made  it  a  habit  to  keep  up  his  connection 
with  those  who  had  graduated  by  going 
about  and  visiting  them  in  their  homes  each 
year. 

Nor  was  Christ's  compassion  for  the  lepers 
forgotten.  Their  condition  in  Jerusalem 
was  once  most  miserable.  They  lived  in 
caves  and  tombs,  and  had  an  organized  soci- 
ety as  beggars,  to  join  which  they  paid  an 
admission  fee  of  sixteen  dollars.  They  had  a 
sheik  whom  they  elected.  They  were  sup- 
ported out  of  a  common  purse  as  long  as 
they  could  beg,  but  when  they  could  not  care 
for  themselves  they  died  in  great  destitution, 
neglect  and  misery.  For  these  an  institu- 
tion was  founded  in  1867,  called  "  Jesus- 
Hilfe,"  or  the  "  Help  of  Jesus."  This  was 
given  into  the  charge  of  the  Moravians,  who 
are  exposed  to  infection  in  dressing  frightful 
sores  and  in  washing  the  filthy  bandages  and 
cloths,  but,  strange  to  say,  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  hospital  not  one  of  those  caring 
for  the  lepers  has  caught  the  disease. 

There  is,  besides,  a  hospital  for  women 
and  children;  and  a  hospice  for  travelers,  de- 
signed especially  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
young  Germans  who,  with  the  proverbial 
love  of  travel,  have  wandered  far  from 
home,  first  to  Constantinople  and  then  to 
Jerusalem,  to  see  the  sights  of  the  Oriental 
world.  These  once  brought  reproach  on  the 
German  and  Protestant  name,  as  they  were 
dependent  on  the  hospitality  of  the  Greeks 
and  Catholics.  To  all  such  free  entertain- 
ment is  furnished  for  a  week. 

It  would  seem  as  if  our  German  brethren 
were  near  the  heart  of  Christ  in  all  these 
arrangements,  that  have  grown  out  of  Chris- 
tian love,  and  that  among  all  these  bene- 
ficiaries there  must  at  least  be  some  of  those 
indicated  in  Matthew  25:35-40. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  institutions 
last  mentioned   they  are  all  provided   with 
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commodious  and  in  some  cases  with  beauti- 
ful buildings.  It  is  needless  to  say  thai  such 
activities  are  making  a  deep  impression  on 
the  ancient  Churches.  In  self-defense  they 
have  been  compelled  to  adopt  some  of  these 
features.  The  Franciscans,  who  have  been 
most  zealous  in  guarding  the  sacred  places, 
have  devoted  special  attention  to  the  repro- 
duction of  these  industrial  features.  They 
also  make  a  free  distribution  of  food  to  those 
families  and  individuals  whom  their  visitors 
report  as  worthy.  It  is  safe  to  trace  every 
educational  advantage  that  exists  among 
Greeks  and  Catholics  in  Palestine— we  might 
also  add  in  Syria— to  the  influence  of  Protes- 
tantism. Surely  this  alone  is  a  great  and 
wonderful  achievement. 

But  the  crown  of  all  these  years  of  toil  and 
sacrifice  is  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  in  Jerusalem, 
on  the  thirty-first  of  October.  In  this 
church  the  Gospel  is  preached  to  Ger- 
man colonists,  in  German,  as  well  as  in  the 
same  language  to  those  in  Jaffa  and  Haifa. 
In  its  site  and  architecture  it  is  one  of  the 


most  prominent  objects  in  Jerusalem.  Set 
apart  to  the  worship  of  <;<»<!  on  Reformation 
Day,  it  represents  in  visible  form  the  faith, 
the  struggles  and  the  triumphs  of  evangeli- 
cal religion.  It  certainly  marks  a  distinct 
epoch  in  the  history  of  missions  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  for  the  Germans  are  not  only 
working  in  German,  but  also  in  Arabic,  and 
have  promising  churches  at  Bethlehem  and 
Bet  Jala,  as  well  as  a  mission  station  at 
Hebron.  A  stranger  is  Impressed  with  the 
splendid  equipment  of  the  Germans  in  their 
buildings  for  schools,  hospitals  and  churches, 
which  are  in  marked  contrast  with  most  of 
those  of  our  American  Presbyterian  mission, 
except  in  Beirut;  and  this  the  Germans  have 
brought  about  through  modest  sums  of 
money  well  expended.  The  Germans  have 
evidently  come  to  Jerusalem  and  Palestine 
to  stay,  and  their  work  bears  every  mark  of 
permanence.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
may  well  speak  of  a  German  occupation  of 
Jerusalem.  May  it  become  more  complete 
and  beneficent  as  the  years  go  on  ! 

Jerusalem. 


WHAT  IS  THE   NAVAL  PERSONNEL  BILL? 

BY    PARK    BENJAMIN. 


So  much  eloquence,  rhetoric  and  appeal  to 
history  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
onward  have  of  late  been  expended  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Naval  Personnel  bill  (nota- 
bly in  The  North  American  Review  for  De- 
cember, 1898)  that  perhaps  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  two  principal  issues  involved 
therein  may  be  of  service. 

These  issues  are,  first,  a  proposed  addition 
to  the  duties  of  the  naval  line  or  military 
officer,  and  second,  a  scheme  for  relieving 
present  stagnation  in  promotion  and  ena- 
bling an  officer  to  get  to  command  rank  at 
or  about  the  age  of  forty-five. 

The  first  issue  arises  in  the  following 
manner:  There  are  about  188  commissioned 
officers  in  the  navy  who  are  generically 
termed  "  engineers,"  and  who  have  specific- 
ally the  titles  of  "  chief  engineer,"  "  passed 
assistant  engineer "  and  "  assistant  engi- 
neer."     ?hey   forn}   about  19  per  cent,   of 


all  the  commissioned  officers  and  consti- 
tute a  separate  corps,  in  which  they  are 
promoted  by  seniority  after  entering  at 
the  bottom  subsequent  to  graduation  from 
the  Naval  Academy.  They  have  charge 
of  the  design  and  actual  management 
of  the  propelling  machinery  of  war  ships. 
They  do  not  build  and  repair  vessels,  for 
that  is  the  work  of  a  separate  corps  of 
thirty-seven  naval  constructors.  They  do 
not  design  or  build  dry  docks  or  other  shore 
structures,  for  that  is  the  work  of  a  sepa- 
rate corps  of  fifteen  civil  engineers.  They 
do  not  design  or  manage  the  electrical  ma- 
chinery, whether  for  lighting,  signalling  or 
turret  turning,  nor  the  machinery  for  han- 
dling the  guns,  nor  the  air-compressing  ma- 
chinery, nor  the  torpedoes  on  board  ship, 
for  that  is  included  among  the  duties  of  the 
465  line  or  military  officers.  They  do  not 
bear  such  a  relation  to  other  branches  of 
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the  navy  ;is  the  army  engineers  do  to  other 
branches  of  the  army. 

Being  staff  officers,  they  are  vested  with 
wluii  is  termed  "relative"  rank.  Thai  is, 
while  they  wear  the  uniform  and  have  all 
the  privileges  of  commissioned  officers,  they 
have  not  the  right  of  military  command, 
which  is  confined  to  officers  of  the  line. 
They  are  properly  known  by  their  official 
titles,  and  not  by  the  titles  of  the  military 
grades  to  which  they  are  assimilated.  Thus 
Chief  Engineer  Melville  is  not  "Commo- 
dore" Melville;  just  as  in  other  corps,  Civil 
Engineer  Peary  is  not  "  Lieutenant "  Peary, 
and  Naval  Constructor  Hobson  is  not  "Lieu-, 
tenant "  Hobson. 

For  some  thirty  years  the  engineers  as  a 
body  have  persistently  claimed  that  their 
particular  services  have  not  been  properly 
recognized.  In  this  they  have  stood  alone, 
and  have  not  been  joined  by  the  civil  engi- 
neers, the  naval  constructors,  the  surgeons, 
the  paymasters,  the  chaplains,  or  the  profes- 
sors of  mathematics,  who  form  the  other 
staff  corps  of  the  navy.  Up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  late  war  their  demand  was  that 
they  should  be  given  "  absolute  "  rank  (that 
is,  made  lieutenants,  captains,  &c.)  while 
still  retaining  their  special  duties,  and  that 
their  numbers  should  be  increased  by  the 
admission  into  their  corps  of  civilians  di- 
rectly from  the  technical  schools.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  line  officers  in  the  navy  have 
always  opposed  this  claim  for  rank  as  need- 
less and  as  subversive  to  discipline.  The 
discussion  has  been  extremely  bitter.  It 
has  been  carried  into  the  lobbies  of  Con- 
gress. It  has  materially  prejudiced  the 
navy,  inasmuch  as  it  has  revealed  so  much 
internecine  dispute  as  to  leave  Congress  in 
doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  many  needful 
reforms,  and  hence  unwilling  to  act. 

The  existing  personnel  bill,  with  respect 
to  this  issue,  abolishes  steam  engineering 
as  a  specialty  in  the  navy,  and  adds  to  the 
existing  duties  of  the  line  officers  that  of 
directly  driving  the  propelling  engines.  1 
say  "  directly,"  because  the  engines  are,  of 
course,  and  always  have  been,  under  the 
control  of  the  line  officer  handling  the  vessel, 
who  signals  his  orders  to  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  engine  room  below.  But  that 
person  has  hitherto  been  and  is  now  a  spe- 


eiaiist  in  steam  engineering.  The  proposi- 
tion Is  t<>  replace  him  by  a  line  officer  who 

is  not  sifeh  a  specialist,  i»ut  win.  is  generally 
educated  in  all  branches  <>r  tin-  naval  profes- 
sion, steam  engineering  Included,  it  fol- 
lows as  a  corrollary  thai  the  present  engi- 
neer officers  become  line  officers,  which  is 
what  they  wanted,  while  their  extreme  ad- 
vocacy of  the  present  plan  has  at  least  mail-' 
it  appear  that  their  distaste  for  their  own 
professional  title  and  their  desire  for  the 
mere  military  name  is  so  great  that  to  gain 
the  latter  they  are  willing  to  destroy  the 
individuality  of  their  corps. 

Motives  aside,  however,  this  is  obviously 
a  movement  from  specialization  to  aggrega- 
tion, and,  therefore,  under  the  recognized 
law  of  progressive  evolution,  a  retrogade 
step.  Just  180  years  ago  Mr.  Joseph  Addi- 
son sagely  remarked  that  "  there  is  not  a 
single  science,  or  any  branch  of  it,  that 
might  not  furnish  a  man  with  business  for 
life  tho  it  were  much  longer  than  it  is." 
Since  then  it  has  become  impossible  for  any 
single  brain  to  acquire  the  learning  pertain- 
ing to  any  profession,  and  in  many  instances 
pertaining  to  even  a  single  branch  of  anj 
one  of  them.  In  actual  practice  the  calling 
of  a  mechanical  engineer  is  wholly  distinct 
from  that  of  the  seaman.  Even  the  calling 
of  the  steam  engineer  is  wiiolly  distinct 
from  that  of  the  hydraulic  engineer  or  the 
electrical  engineer  or  the  topographical  en- 
gineer or  the  mining  engineer;  nor  would 
any  prudent  person  employ  one  indifferently 
for  the  other. 

The  principal  reasons  given  by  the  writers 
in  The  North  American  Review  in  support  of 
the  proposition  are  curiously  inconclusive. 
The  Hon.  Francis  H.  Wilson,  for  example, 
says  that  the  "  greatest  advantage  .  .  . 
will  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  battle  ship, 
in  place  of  having  two  corps  of  officers,  each 
limited  to  certain  work,  will  be  handled  by 
one  body  of  double  the  number  at  present 
included  in  either  corps  capable  of  perform 
ing  all  duties  above  and  below  deck."  And 
yet  elsewhere  he  accounts  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  at  Santiago  by  the  fact 
that  "  with  ships  that  were  machines  purely 
the  Spaniards  had  neglected  engineering  en- 
tirely." "  They  had  no  skilled  engineering 
corps."    The  italics  are  mine.    Is  not  this  an 
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argument  against,  and  not  in  favor  of,  the 
merging  of  our  existing  skilled  engineer 
corps  into  the  line  and  its  practical  aboli- 
tion ? 

Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Chief  Engineer 
Melville  point  out  at  length  that  because, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  soldiers 
and  sailors  were  amalgamated  into  naval 
sailors,  therefore  seamen  and  engineers 
should  be  amalgamated  now.  But  the  par- 
allel seems  to  fail.  The  difference  between 
the  seaman  and  the  engineer  of  to-day  is 
not  that  merely  of  combatant  and  non-com- 
batant, but  rests  simply  on  the  specializa- 
tion of  duties  in  the  management  of  the 
floating  lighting  machines.  The  old  soldiers 
could  not  control  the  ship  at  all.  The  mod- 
ern line  officer  controls  everything  in  it,  in- 
cluding the  engines  and  the  engineers  who 
handle  the  latter  under  his  direction.  Be- 
sides, if  this  argument  were  sound,  amalga- 
mation should  follow  wherever  seamen  and 
engineers  unitedly  operate  ships.  Yet,  so 
far  as  is  known,  there  is  not  a  single  steam- 
ship line  in  the  world,  much  less  a  navy, 
where  such  amalgamation  as  that  has  ever 
taken  place,  or  where  there  is  even  a  proba- 
bility that  it  will  take  place.  The  navigat- 
ing and  engineer  forces  of  all  modern  steam- 
ships are  always  kept  separate.  The  navi- 
gating officers  and  engineers  of  the  vessels 
of  the  American  Steamship  line  ("  St  Paul," 
"St Louis,"  "Paris"  and  "New  York")  were 
in  the  navy  during  the  late  war,  remaining 
on  board  of  their  vessels.  Ought  they  to  have 
been  amalgamated  so  long  as  these  ships 
were  in  the  naval  service,  and  disamalga- 
mated  as  soon  as  they  assumed  their  nor- 
mal employment  ? 

And  then  comes  Commodore  Philip,  the 
gallant  commander  of  the  "  Texas  "  in  the 
Santiago  fight,  to  explain  that  to  "  make  the 
line  officer  an  engineer  is  simply  to  take  the 
final  step  in  the  evolution."  But  in  what 
"evolution?"  Surely  Commodore  Philip 
does  not  mean  to  call  adding  to  the  present 
capacities  of  the  line  officer  as  seaman,  gun- 
ner and  navigator  whatever  further  capacity 
can  be  derived  from  what  he  himself  desig- 
nates as  the  "  preliminary  training  of  an  en- 
gineer "  a  final  step  in  anything.  He  fur- 
ther says  that  "if  we  are  going  to  allow 
the  officers  and  men  who  do  duty  with  the 


machinery  to  do  anything  else,  we  are  los- 
ing a  very  largr  force  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  could  be  of  greatest  benefit 
in  the  fighting  line."  It  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  that  the  men  whom  the  President 
has  just  termed  the  "  unnamed  heroes  in  the 
boiler  rooms  "  of  the  "  Texas  "  during  the 
Santiago  engagement  did  as  much  gallant 
fighting  and  contributed  as  much  to  her 
splendid  record  as  the  men  who  worked  the 
guns  or  stood  on  the  bridge.  Certainly  they 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  from  their  former 
commander  that  they  were  not  in  the  fight- 
ing line. 

"  Fifty  years  ago,"  continues  Commodore 
Philip,  "  when  the  naval  officers  knew  ab- 
solutely nothing  of  machinery,  when  the 
vessels  were  propelled  entirely  by  sail  power, 
.  .  .  the  proposition  which  is  now  made 
to  combine  in  one  person  the  line  officer  and 
the  engineer  would  have  been  ridiculous." 
Undoubtedly,  since  "  vessels  propelled  en- 
tirely by  sail  power  "  had  no  need  of  steam 
engineers  at  all.  But  as  vessels  became 
propelled  otherwise  than  by  sail  power,  the 
importance  of  having  the  propelling  ma- 
chinery in  the  hands  of  specially  skilled  men 
became  more  and  more  important,  and  as 
the  propelling  machinery  itself  became 
more  and  more  complex,  this  need  became 
the  more  urgent.  Indeed,  so  urgent  have 
we  deemed  this  necessity  in  the  past  that 
we  have  not  trusted  the  engines  of  our  war 
ships  to  the  same  class  of  men  to  whom  we 
trust  our  locomotives  and  the  engines  which 
drive  our  factories,  but  insisted  that  the 
naval  engineer  should  be  not  merely  a  skill 
ful  mechanic,  but  an  officer  highly  educated 
in  both  theory  and  practice  of  steam  engi- 
neering. 

Finally,  there  is  Commodore  Philip's  as- 
sertion that  the  "  tendency  of  the  age  toward 
specialization  is  true  only  of  great  congeries 
of  people,  as  in  our  large  cities,"  and  that 
"  one  does  not  find  in  a  small  country  town 
the  oculist,  the  aurist  and  the  throat  special- 
ist and  the  numerous  specialists  among  sur- 
geons," and  that  "  each  ship  is  a  little  unit 
of  itself,  and  there  is  no  place  for  specializ- 
ation carried  to  the  extent  that  is  appro- 
priate and  efficient  in  large  communities." 
Surely  he  did  not  think  thus  when,  as  execu- 
tive officer,  he  made  out  his  watch,  quartei 
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and  st  a  I  ion  hills;  for  who  knows  hetter  than 
ti€  thai  the  duty  of  every  Individual  on  a 
war  ship,  not  only  generally,  but  under  every 
foreseen   emergency,    is  designated   and  so 

specialized  to  the  very  last,  refinement  of 
detail  ?  Who  knows  hotter  than  he  that 
this  specialization  which  assigns  to  every 
111.111  bis  place  under  every  possible  condi- 
tion  and  limits  his  work  to  that  to  which 
he  is  assigned  is  the  very  soul  of  naval  dis- 
cipline ? 

The  Hon.  George  E.  Foss  thinks  that  the 
commanding  officer  should  widen  his  "  cur- 
riculum of  study  and  understand  the  tools 
and  the  machines  and  the  power  which  runs 
them  and  runs  the  ship,  so  as  to  make  him- 
self indeed  an  officer  worthy  to  command." 
Does  not  Mr.  Foss  think  that  Commodore 
John  W.  Philip,  U.  S.  N.,  who  distinctly  and 
frankly  says  that  he  does  "  not  lay  claim  to 
any  early  engineering  knowledge  myself, 
my  early  training  having  taken  place  be- 
fore machinery  occupied  the  position  that  it 
does  now,"  is  "  worthy  to  command  ? " 
Does  he  not  consider  the  captains  of  the 
great  steamers  of  the  Cunard,  White  Star, 
North  German  Lloyd  and  every  other  great 
ocean  line  fit  for  their  positions  ?  They  are 
responsible  for  very  valuable  vessels  and 
very  valuable  cargoes;  and  if  they,  and  not 
merely  their  engineers,  Ought  to  understand 
"  the  tools  and  machines  and  the  power 
which  runs  them  and  runs  the  ship,"  is  it 
not  time  that  the  merchants  and  under- 
writers should  take  some  very  decided  step 
in  the  direction  of  displacing  them  ?  The 
various  other  reasons  given  by  the  writers 
in  The  North  American  Review  do  little 
more  than  ring  the  changes  on  those 
above  noted.  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  con- 
tributed a  valuable  catchword  to  the  contro- 
versy (and  happy  expressions  often  have 
great  weight  in  such  matters)  when  he  says 
that  the  future  naval  officer  should  be  a 
"  fighting  engineer."  But  Colonel  Roosevelt 
himself  (as  well  as  the  other  distinguished 
gentlemen  who  appear  in  The  North  Amer- 
ican Rcvieic)  argues  with  much  elaboration 
to  show  the  naval  officer  is  already  an  engi- 
neer, because  he  already  manages  the  most 
complex  machines  the  world  ever  saw  in 
every  detail,  saving  the  personal  manipula- 
tion of  wheels  and  levers  of  the  propelling 


engines,  it  is  certainly  difficult,  therefore, 
to  discover  how  the  doing  of  things  In  tin- 
engine  room  himself  instead  of  directing 
oilier  people  to  do  them  by  telegraph  or  bell 
can  make  him  any  more  of  a  "fighting  en- 
gineer "  than  he  already  is. 

I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  these  col- 
umns, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  him 
sell  has  recently  dwelt  upon  the  multifari- 
ous requirements  in  the  way  of  knowledge 
which  the  naval  officer  of  the  line  must  pos- 
sess. It  has  been  shown,  and  his  daily  life 
proves,  that  he  must  be  a  sailor,  a  navi- 
gator, a  gunner,  an  international  lawyer,  a 
diplomat,,  an  electrician,  a  chemist,  and  so 
on.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  hazardous  to  assert 
that  the  acquisition  of  another  profession, 
or  even  of  several  professions,  is  beyond  the 
powers  of  men  already  accomplished  (theo- 
retically) in  so  many.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  real  argu- 
ment which  supports  the  contrary  view 
which  is  not  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
analogy  of  the  department  store,  or  at  least 
to  present  no  material  difference  from  the 
course  of  reasoning  which  undoubtedly  led 
the  enterprising  proprietors  of  these  useful 
emporiums  recently  to  supplement  their 
silk  counters  with  butcher  shops  and  men- 
ageries. Whether  the  department-store 
system  can  be  satisfactorily  applied  to  the 
human  intellect,  and  whether  the  naval  of- 
ficer's brain  in  particular  is  so  constituted 
that  it  can  be  converted  into  a  substantial 
reproduction  of  the  omnium  gatherum  stock 
of  Mr.  Wanamaker  or  Mr.  Macy  is  certainly 
yet  to  be  proved.  Until  it  is,  the  amalgama- 
tion project  on  its  face  seems,  if  not  danger- 
ous and  impracticable,  at  least  far  from 
calculated  to  secure  us  the  best  talent  in 
those  places  in  the  navy  where  it  is  likely 
to  be  most  wanted. 

The  second  of  the  two  issues  raised  by  the 
bill  is  a  plan  for  the  much-needed  relief  of 
the  gray-headed  lieutenant.  We  are  now 
keeping  men  in  subordinate  grades  until 
they  are  unfitted  for  command,  and  then 
rushing  them  through  the  superior  grades 
in  an  absurdly  short  interval  of  time.  The 
scheme  proposed  to  meet  this  is  so  bare  of 
ingenuity  that  very  little  comment  on  it  is 
necessary.  It  provides  that  if  ordinary 
causes,   resignations,   casualties   and   retire- 
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ments  do  not  produce  a  certain  number  of 
vacancies  on  the  list  in  a  year,  then  a  max- 
imum of  live  captains,  four  commanders, 
four  lieutenant-commanders  and  two  lieu- 
tenants shall,  to  use  the  expressive  but  sen- 
tentious  language  of  Tammany,  be  "trown 
out."  That  is  to  say,  fifteen  highly  experi- 
enced officers,  who  have  been  educated  at 
large  cost  to  the  people  from  early  youth  up 
to  middle  life  in  a  variety  of  professions  (in- 
cluding hereafter,  perhaps]  the  additional 
one  of  steam  engineering),  are  thus  to  be 
sacrificed.  This  is  applying  the  pruning 
knife  with  a  vengeance.  It  looks  very  much 
like  the  black  and  white  bean  system  so 
dear  to  the  Spanish  heart,  which  our  sup- 
pressed friends  in  Porto  Rico  the  other  day 
seriously  contended  we  should  put  in  force 
against  our  alleged  marauding  warriors 
whom  they  could  not  detect.  In  fact,  it  is 
hardly  as  fair,  for  at  least  under  that  plan 
the  victims  selected  for  destruction  have  the 
privilege  of  drawing  the  black  beans  out  of 
the  bag  themselves,  while  in  ..ne  present 
case  the  black  beans  are  to  be  served  out 
to  them  by  a  "  board  of  not  more  than  five 
or  less  than  three  rear-admirals."  Besides, 
the  victimizing  does  not  stop  at  the  victim, 
but  indirectly  includes  the  whole  people; 
for,  not  content  with  wasting  the  education 
of  these  officers,  the  bill  requires  their  pro- 
motion to  the  next  superior  grade,  and,  de- 
spite their  enforced  incapacity,  makes  us 
pay  them  still  higher  wages,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  at  present  rates  to  something 
over  $50,000  per  year.  As  this  proceeding 
is  to  be  repeated  every  year,  which  war- 
rants it  by  the  prescribed  conditions,  it  does 
not  require  much  calculation  to  perceive 
that  after  a  few  years  the  tax  on  the  coun- 
try for  officers  whom  we  decide  we  don't 
want  may  be  a  serious  item  in  our  naval 
estimates. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  between  the  two 
issues  above  noted  there  is  no  necessary  re- 
lation.   To  establish  a  proper  flow  in  pro- 


motion in  the  line  is  a  burning  necessity, 
and  the  future  efficiency  of  the  service  de- 
pends on  it;  but  this  plainly  has  nothing 
:tt  all  to  do  with  imposing  on  line  officers 
the  duty  of  steam  engineers.  Similarly  the 
question  of  the  expediency  of  demanding 
this  new  capability  of  the  line  officers  has 
no  connection  with  the  determination  of  the 
proper  rate  of  promotion  which  will  insure 
their  best  efficiency.  The  two  things 
yoked  together,  because  the  engineers  on 
the  one  side,  not  being  affected  by  the  stag- 
nation in  the  line,  will  lobby  against  any 
bill  in  favor  of  the  line  promotion  reform 
which  has  not  "  a  rider  "  giving  them  some- 
how "absolute"  rank;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  line  has  hitherto  opposed  all  projects  for 
giving  that  rank  to  engineers.  As  the  engi- 
neers are  better  organized  and  better  repre- 
sented in  Washington  than  the  line,  they 
have  so  far  succeeded  in  their  obstruction. 

The  present  measure  is  practically  a  con- 
cession by  the  line  under  the  compulsion  of 
advancement  long  deferred,  with  all  the 
consequent  heartburnings  and  privations, 
and  that  fact  Congress  should  plainly  ap- 
prehend. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  navy  is  almost  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  bill.  So  far  as  my 
observation  has  extended,  for  every  line  of- 
ficer who  undertakes  to  give  definite  reasons 
in  support  of  it  I  have  found  two  who 
throw  argument  to  the  winds  and  simply 
say  it  is  the  only  measure  in  support  of 
which  the  navy  has  ever  been  united,  and 
that  it  is  better  to  break  the  present  dead- 
lock by  a  faulty  plan  than  not  to  break  it  at 
all.  To  undertake  to  remodel  the  bill  as  it 
stands,  they  aver,  much  less  to  advocate 
other  expedients  than  those  proposed,  would 
be  simply  to  revive  endless  discussion  and 
to  put  off  any  change  indefinitely.  This  is 
probably  true,  and  because  of  this  conten- 
tion, and  this  contention  only,  if  it  be  ac- 
cepted as  sound,  the  bill  should  pass. 

Ni:w  York  City. 
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When  the  aftermatb  of  a  war  comes  to  be 
gathered,  the  hero  of  fiction  may  be  held  to 
have  the  hero  of  military  life  at  a  disadvan- 
tage.   While  Blanco  was  discharging  volleys 
against  ns   from   his  typewriters  and  New 
England  summer  boarders  were  flying  inland 
to   escape    phantom    Spanish    cruisers,    we 
could  reckon  upon  over  200,000  actual  heroes, 
and  legions  not  yet  mustered  in.    But,  later, 
we  have  been  led  to  the  verge    of    doubt. 
There  have  been  deliverances  on  the  part  of 
volunteer  heroes  which  might  nourish  a  sus- 
picion that  the  officer  has  not  been  a  hero  to 
his  men  nor  many  of  the  men  to  the  officer. 
Even  the  splendid  record  of  the  navy,   re- 
vised in  the  cold  light  of  official  dispatches, 
shows  a  high  officer  in  a  very  different  as- 
pect from  that  which  dazzled  the  popular 
eye  at  the  outset.    Very  likely,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  shifting  and  settling  of  time  will 
do  fuller  justice  to  the  neglected  men  and 
officers  of  our  regular  army.    "  I'm  no  hero, 
I'm  only  a  Reg'lar,"  was  the  response  of  the 
wounded  soldier  in  one  of  Life's  most  apt 
and   mordant   cartoons,    and    the    Harper's 
Weekly  picture  of  "  Forgotten  Heroes  "—our 
gallant  negro  regulars— presented  a  stinging- 
truth. 

In  real  life,  therefore,  the  military  hero  is 
exposed  to  painful  uncertainties.    In  the  old- 
er fiction,  as  a  rule,  he  was  comfortably  car- 
ried  through    the    vicissitudes;   and,   altho 
Richard  might  overshadow  Ivanhoe,  or  War- 
rington prove  of  stronger  fiber  than  Penden- 
nis,  yet  the  Anglo-Saxon  hero  had  little  to 
complain  of,  while  the  French  would-be  he- 
roic hero  could  flee  from  Balzac  to  Dumas. 
Even  the  latter-day  hero,  whenever  he  is  al- 
lowed to  exist  outside  of  romantic  fiction,  is 
assured  at  least  that  Finis  means  what  it 
purports  to,  and  that  no  discomforting  report 
of  a  court  of  inquiry  or  impeaching  testi- 
mony    before     a     commission     will     spring 
upon  him  from  an  appendix.    Very  likely  he 
may  not  have  his  innings  at  all.    He  may  be 
smothered  by  the  eternal   feminine  in  the 
first  chapter,  or  he  may  be  shelved  by  a  prob- 
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lein,  or  buried  beneath  the  actual.   These  are 
contingencies  which  heroes  have  been  forced 
to  meet  ever  since  fiction  began  to  be  con- 
sciously real  and  to  ask  unanswerable  ques- 
tions.   One  grows  fairly  pathetic  in  meditat- 
ing  upon   the   mute   inglorious   heroes    who 
would  have  played  their  parts  so  gallantly 
if  the   analytic  and   illuminating   novelists, 
the  students  of  temperaments  and  the  pho- 
tographers  of   psychical   derangements  had 
only  allowed  them  to  exist.    It  is  appalling 
to  picture  the  number    of    disembodied    or 
rather  unembodied  heroes  who  must  hover 
vengefully    over   a   writer  like   Mr.    George 
Moore.      For  all    such    shadowy    forms    the 
present  must  be  a  time  of  poignant  uncer- 
tainty.   They   were   banished   to   the   utter- 
most parts  only  a  few  years  ago  by  the  ulula- 
tions  of  the  revolting  daughter;  and  the  suc- 
ceeding period  wherein  they  have  held  the 
front  of  the  historical  stage  is  now  drawing 
to  a  close.    They  have  a  friend  and  protector 
in  Mr.   Crockett,  to    whom    an  able-bodied 
hero  and  buckets  of  gore  seem  quite  as  es- 
sential as  his  typewriter;  but  with  all  his  in- 
dustry Mr.  Crockett  cannot  furnish  occupa- 
tion for  the  entire  number,  and  the  minor 
purveyors  of  "  Red  Axes  "  and  "  Gray  Men  " 
are  likely  to  be  checked  by  the  dullness  of 
trade.    Despite  the  comparative  self-assert- 
iveness  of  the  '  Castle  Inn,"  Mr.  Weyman's 
heroes  have  evidently  been  well  aware  of 
the  uncertainty  of  their  tenure.    Even  the 
most  prosperous,  the  hero  of  "  A  Gentleman 
of  France,"  began  his  career  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances    and     preserved     his     humility 
throughout.    His  tendency  to  mutter,  instead 
of  speaking  out,  became  a  confirmed  habit 
when  we  reached   "  Shrewsbury,"   and   the 
inveterate     muttering     of     Mr.     Weyman's 
heroes  may  be  taken  as  indicating  apprehen- 
sions of  dark  days  to  come.    For  the  recent 
past,  however,  and,  largely,  the  present  they 
have  every  reason  to  be  thankful.    The  his- 
torical novel  has  thriven  mightily.    In  our 
own  country  we  have  vanquished  the  French 
and     outwitted     the     Indians     and     fought 
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through  every  battle  of  the  Revolution  with 
our  heroes,  to  say  nothing  of  their  and  our 
glorious  part  in  various  frigate  actions  of 
1812.  We  have  covenanted  and  we  have  dra- 
gooned in  Scotland;  in  fact  there  is  nothing 
which  we  have  left  undone  in  Scotland  from 
the  days  of  Bruce  to  the  latest  manse  and 
the  last  prize  scholar  of  the  village  school. 
The  novelists  have  taught  us  to  feel  more  at 
home  in  the  days  of  1715  and  1745  than  in 
the  good  old  times  of  "  By  my  halidome  !  " 
but  we  have  followed  our  heroes  faithfully 
through  the  centuries  whether  they  charged 
at  Crecy  or  discarded  lance  and  sword  and 
mail  for  the  "  bare  'uns  "  in  Mr.  Doyle's  his- 
torical  romance  of  the  prize  ring,  ''Rodney 
Stone." 

All  this  renewal  of  acquaintance  with  the 
hero  of  historical  fiction  has  revealed  little 
more  on  his  side  in  the  majority  of  cases 
than  excessive  brawn  or  shrewdness  of  wit. 
But  the  hero  becomes  of  interest  as  a  study 
when  we  find  a  faithful  and  serious  effort  at 
truthful  realization,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Weir-Mitchell's  "  Hugh  Wynne "  or  the 
equally  sincere  study  in  eccentric  genre  of- 
fered by  his  "  Prangois,"  a  type  recalling  the 
Spanish  picaresque  study  with  the  obvious 
allowances  for  differences  of  race  and  envi- 
ronment. In  one  case  the  hero  is  the  man, 
in  the  other  the  gamin,  of  a  century  ago,  and 
the  setting  and  color  and  incident  are  not 
permitted  to  override  truthfulness  of  charac- 
ter. Herein  lies  a  thesis  which  might  be 
maintained  to  the  effect  that  the  demand  for 
truth  to  nature,  which  is  so  potent  that  it  has 
survived  the  many  crimes  perpetrated  in  its 
name,  has  affected  nearly  all  the  consider- 
able historical  fiction  of  late  years,  and  Guy 
Livingston,  even  in  plate  armor  with  heather 
in  his  helmet  and  a  Scotch  maker's  name  on 
his  cuirass,  is  likely  to  be  most  favorably  re- 
ceived in  the  servants'  hall.  Possibly  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  modern  pressure  for  the 
actual,  or  at  least  the  probable,  has  re- 
strained Mr.  Neil  Munro,  who  must  be  un- 
derstood to  be  a  Highlander  and  not  a  kail- 
yarder,  and  his  "John  Splendid  "  to  be  a  re- 
pressed character  study  and  not  an  Alan 
Breck  or  a  Rob  Roy.  Certain  qualities  pos- 
sessed by  both  these  worthies  appear  in  Mr. 
Gilbert  Parker's  favorite  type,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  sophistication,  a  consciousness  of 


self  and  a  certain  modernity  of  view  which, 
taken  together,  result  in  his  hero-adventurer. 
For  the  adventurer  is  the  type  which  lies 
nearest  to  Mr.  Parker's  heart.  There  was 
Pierre,  the  Romany  of  the  snows,  the  "  Tres- 
passer," Valmond  the  pretender,  Doltaire. 
the  real  hero  of  "The  Seats  of  the  Mighty," 
and  finally  Philip  d'Arranche  in  "  The  Battle 
of  the  Strong."  There  is  always  the  strong 
man  whose  passions  or  ambitions  override  a 
better  instinct  that  never  dies,  tho  the 
reader  catch  but  occasional  glimpses  behind 
the  mask.  Whether  it  be  a  Canadian  John 
Oakhurst  like  Pierre  or  a  more  splendid 
eighteenth  century  figure,  we  are  sure  to 
find  a  brilliancy  of  pose  or  valorous  achieve- 
ment coupled  with  looseness  of  moral  fiber. 
Sometimes  we  are  admitted  to  a  moral 
struggle,  tho  never  with  the  frankness 
and  emphasis  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  More  often 
the  character  is  placed  before  us  as  inevi- 
table, the  adventurer  a  romantic  figure,  in- 
vested with  an  obvious,  even  insistent  nobil- 
ity, but  an  adventurer  still.  One  cannot 
claim  the  creation  of  the  character  for  Mr. 
Parker,  but  his  treatment  of  this  part  alone 
is  a  salient  feature  of  his  literary  success. 

Romantic  historical  fiction  we  shall  have 
always  with  us,  like  the  fiction  of  genre  and 
of  psychology,  but  the  recent  high  tide  is 
spending  itself  without  encountering  any 
Cervantes,  and  in  fact  it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary for  a  Cervantes  to  tilt  against  "  the 
authority  and  acceptance  that  books  of  chiv- 
alry have  in  the  world  and  among  the  vul- 
gar." These  matters  arrange  themselves, 
more  or  less  readily,  more  or  less  adroitly. 
"  This  is  a  time  of  slack  tide,"  Mr.  Kipling 
is  quoted  as  saying  recently,  "  a  period  of 
waiting  for  a  personality  which  will  unite 
tendencies  and  forces  into  a  power  which 
will  give  adequate  expression  to  the  new 
time."  What  Mr.  Kipling  himself  is  doing 
in  this  direction  we  know.  He  is  the  laure- 
ate of  achievement,  the  prophet  of  intelligent 
power,  whether  its  place  be  in  the  ruling  of 
a  principality,  the  leadership  of  an  army,  the 
control  of  an  engine  or  the  building  of  a 
bridge.  His  heroes  are  the  men  who  do. 
Tinder  his  touch  the  locomotive  and  the 
steamship  have  taken  on  a  new  meaning. 
Evidently  Mr.  Kipling  is  too  generous  at 
present  with  his  mechanical  details,  but  this 
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may  be  safely  takeE  as  ;i  temporary  blemish 
and  unimportant  In  comparison  with  his  im- 
pulse toward  the  recognition  of  the  heroic 
forces  which  daily  do  tie.1  world's  work.  It 
is  ibis  work,  the  thing  doing  day  by  day 
about  us,  which  Octave  Thanei  has  been 
studying  in  her  stories  for  some  time  past, 
and  her  heroes,  day  laborers,  mechanics,  al- 
ways workingmen,  represent  an  attitude  on 
the  writer's  part  not  unlike  that  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, save  that  Miss  French  is  more  directly 
preoccupied  With  economic  problems.  Mr. 
Warman  is  another  chronicler  of  the  work- 
ing- day  hero,  who  in  all  likelihood  is  about 
to  have  a  larger  opportunity  in  fiction  than 
the  excellent  narratives  of  The  Century  Maga- 
zine or  Mr.  Wyckoff's  relations  can  give.  If 
this  comes  about,  if  there  is  to  be  a  fuller 
recognition  of  those  who  bear  the  heat  and 
burden  in  the  cause  of  law  and  order  and 
progress,  it  wrill  suddenly  he  made  knowrn  to 
us  that  one  of  the  most  heroic  figures  of  our 
century  has  been  among  us  all  this  time,  do- 
ing a  man's  work  like  a  man,  taking  a  hero's 
chances  like  a  hero,  silent,  ready,  unswerv- 
ing, the  American  regular  soldier,  officer  and 
man.      The   world   of   fiction   is   the   whole 


world,  and  there  is  room  for  the  analyst 

Mr.  .James,  the  moral  tragedies  of  Mr.  Heu- 
nVk  or  "  Zack,"  the  quaint  humor  of  that 
delicious  genre  study.  "David  Harum,"  the 
ultra-refinement  of  Mr.  Watts-Dunton's 
"Aylwin,"  and  for  such  purposeful  exposi- 
tion as  Mr.  Page  deals  out  so  generously  in 
"  Red  Bock,"  a  book  calculated  to  disturb 
the  repose  of  "  A  Fool's  Errand."  But  there 
is  the  succession  of  general  Impulses  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  if  we  are  to  look  for  the 
hero  wrho  is  to  follow  him  of  historical  ro- 
mance we  may  very  well  find  him  working 
beside  us,  or,  as  Mr.  Kipling  has  done,  har- 
nessing steam  and  lightning  for  our  daily 
uses,  and  also,  as  we  have  not  done,  we  may 
find  him  among  the  disciplined  regulars  of 
our  army.  Their  recognition  involves  no  ab- 
surd estimate  of  mere  military  glory,  but  it 
does,  or  would,  imply  appreciation  of  the 
trained  and  equipped  man,  the  man  wdio 
knows  his  work  and  does  it  fearlessly  and 
with  conscience.  Since  the  next  field  for  the 
development  of  heroes  is  likely  to  be  one  ex- 
tremely actuelle,  one  may  hope  that  a  modest 
corner  may  be  spared  for  the  American  regu- 
lar—a hero  ready  to  the  novelist's  hand. 

New  York  City. 


WHAT  GOVERNMENT  FOR  HAWAII  ? 


BY    S.     E.     BISHOP,     D.D. 


The  eminent  and  venerable  ex-Senator 
Edmunds,  whose  words  have  earned  the 
greatest  weight,  has  discussed  Hawaiian 
questions  in  your  issue  of  November  3d  in 
a  manner  that  calls  for  some  criticism.  This 
applies  both  to  the  facts  alleged  and  to  the 
conclusions  drawn.  The  whole  article  in- 
cites to  further  discussion  of  the  question 
so  important  to  you  as  well  as  to  us:  What 
form  of  Government  shall  be  arranged  by 
Congress  for  Hawaii  ? 

In  common  doubtless  with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  Mr.  Edmunds 
shows  himself  at  the  outset  radically  mis- 
informed about  conditions  in  Hawaii  in  sev- 
eral material  points— namely,  the  climate, 
the  relative  numbers  of  the  population,  the 
educational  status  of  the  people  and  the  de- 
gree   of    property-restriction    of    franchise. 


His  errors  on  these  points  are  the  usual  and 
natural  ones,  but  invalidate  or  even  destroy 
the  force  of  his  conclusions. 

First,  as  to  climate.  While  the  Senator  is 
aware  that  "  these  islands  are  far  better 
than  most  other  tropical  islands  in  climatic 
respects,"  he  refuses  to  admit  what  is  the 
important  truth — that  Hawaii  so  radically 
differs  in  climate  from  any  other  country 
within  the  tropics,  that  no  "  malign  in- 
fluence "  exists  here  to  "  make  successful 
resistance  to  Anglo-Saxon  colonization."  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  of  every  other  country 
within  the  tropics,  that,  as  he  says,  "  colo- 
nies capable  of  perpetuating  races  and  the 
social  conditions  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Northern  Europe  have  never 
been  able  to  exist  and  increase "  therein. 
But  that  is  not  true  of  Hawaii,  which  is  the 
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one  extraordinary  exception  to  the  admitted 
rule. 

This  probably  will  appear  to  Mr.  Ed- 
munds and  to  most  of  your  readers  an  ex- 
travagant and  perhaps  an  impossible  claim. 
But  bear  with  me  while  1  substantiate  it. 
Listen  to  the  facts.  Hawaii,  alone  among 
tropical  lands,  which  dwell  in  perpetual 
spring  and  summer,  is  located  in  a  cold  ocean 
belt.  This  group  lies  within  the  tan-like  ter- 
minus of  the  vast  cold  current  which  orig- 
inates in  the  Japanese  Gulf  Stream,  or  Kuro 
Si  wo,  Hows  past  the  icy  shores  of  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  and  Alaska,  and  lends  to  the 
coasts  of  Oregon  and  California  their  per- 
petual chills  and  fogs.  I  spent  last  August 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  We 
had  only  twro  days  of  sunshine  in  four 
weeks;  we  lived  in  fogs;  the  mercury  ranged 
mostly  between  50  and  00  degrees.  That 
broad,  mighty  Alaskan  current  off  the  coast 
chilled  us  and  blanketed  us  in  fog  and  mist 
all  midsummer.  What  becomes  of  that  icy 
current  V  Where  does  it  end  and  become 
lost  in  tropic  seas? 

It  ends  just  beyond  Hawaii,  where  it  be- 
comes merged  in  and  united  to  the  great 
equatorial  current  which  heats  up  all  the 
island  groups  west  of  us.  From  California 
the  cold  Alaska  stream  sweeps  westward, 
broadening  out  and  gaining  heat  from  the 
hightening  sun.  It  ends  far  beyond  Hawaii, 
but  these  fortunate  isles  are  within  its  sweet 
temperate  influence.  Tho  just  below  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  from  19  to  22  degrees  N. 
latitude,  we  really  belong  well  up  in  the 
Temperate  Zone,  because  our  ocean  water 
comes  chilled  from  the  Alaskan  glaciers. 
Our  seas  average  10  degrees  lower  in  tem- 
perature than  any  ocean  w^ater  elsewhere  in 
the  same  latitudes.  Our  Hawaiian  climate  is 
not  tropical,  but  sub-tropical.  Honolulu 
temperature  near  the  sea  ranges  between 
55  and  88  degrees  as  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum. We  know  nothing  whatever  of  torrid 
heats,  and  only  in  the  rare  southerly  blows 
do  we  have  any  experience  of  the  moist 
heat  which  is  so  debilitating  in  torrid  cli- 
mates. These  islands  are  justly  called  the 
"  Paradise  of  the  Pacific." 

This  mild,  sweet,  wholesome  climate  thus 
renders  Hawaii  eminently  "  a  white  man's 
country."    Here  the   white   man   can   labor 


all  day  out  of  doors  throughout  the  year 
without  serious  inconvenience  a  thing  im- 
possible in  East  or  West  Indies.  With  such 
a  climate  and  our  propinquity  to  the  main 
land,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a 
large  and  constant  immigration  of  whites 
will  take  place  in  pursuit  of  delightful 
homes  and  of  the  abundant  occupation  in- 
sured by  our  rapidly  growing  commerce  and 
our  great  agricultural  capabilities  hitherto 
undeveloped.  Hawaii  is  two-thirds  larger 
than  Porto  lcieo,  tho  much  less  moist. 
But  we  can  without  doubt  maintain  one  mil- 
lion people,  who  ought  to  be  mainly  while 
Americans.  Of  all  this  Mr.  Edmunds  has 
failed  to  become  apprised. 

Tne  second  great  error  made  is  that  about 
the  relative  proportion  of  whites  in  our  pop- 
ulation. Some  of  the  census  figures  given 
are  correct.  The  most  important  ones  are 
singularly  wrong,  and  destroy  the  conclu- 
sions when  corrected.  The  largest  error  is 
in  counting  in  the  15,191  Portuguese  as  "  na- 
tives "  instead  of  as  Europeans.  "  Of  the 
whole  population,"  Mr.  Edmunds  says, 
"  there  are  only  8,134  who  are  not  either 
natives  or  Japanese  or  Chinese."  That 
would  be  less  than  8  per  cent.,  whereas  in 
1890,  when  the  census  was  taken,  Euro- 
peans were  nearly  21  per  cent.  At  only  the 
average  rate  of  increase  of  Europeans,  their 
present  number  would  be  20,000,  or  about  22 
per  cent,  of  the  present  120,000. 

Of  these  23,325  Europeans,  9,200  were  born 
in  Hawaii  of  foreign  parents,  an  important 
comment  upon  our  capacity  "  to  exist  and 
increase "  in  the  tropics.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  Americans  and  British  living  here 
of  the  third  generation  who  average  supe- 
rior physically  and  mentally  to  their  for- 
eign-born grandparents.  It  is  a  first-class 
country  for  white  men.  The  white  colony 
in  Hawaii  is  a  large,  vigorous,  growing  and 
nourishing  colony,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Ed- 
munds and  most  of  our  American  friends 
are  ignorant  of.  We  dominate  the  popula- 
tion; we  are  practically  the  nation.  The 
rest  are  our  dependents. 

An  exception  is  here  to  be  made  of  the 
part  Hawaiians,  numbering  8,485  in  1890. 
At  least  one-half  of  these— say,  now,  5,000 — 
are  to  be  reckoned  with  the  whites  by  rea- 
son of  capacity  and  education  and  use  of 
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the  English  language.  This  brings  the 
whole  number  of  whites  up  to  31,000,  which 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Poly- 
nesian natives.  Japanese  and  Chinese  are 
not  to  be  counted  politically  on  account  of 
their  alien  nature  and  ignorance  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  Thus  a  proper  estimate  gives, 
instead  of  Mr.  Edmunds'  "13  per  cent,  who 
can  be  supposed  to  have  any  idea  of  the 
nature  and  responsibilities  of  self-govern- 
ment," nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  nation 
proper,  excluding  Asiatic  aliens. 

A  third  error  into  which  Mr.  Edmunds  has 
been  misled  relates  to  the  educational  condi- 
tion of  the  people.    He  says: 

<;  If  the  right  to  vote  be  confined  to  those 
who  have  the  educational  qualifications  existing 
in  some  of  our  own  States,  we  should  have  only 
three  or  four  thousand  votes,  at  the  most." 

As  matter  of  fact,  the  people  are  so  gen- 
erally educated  that  the  list  of  those  so 
qualified  reaches  nearly  fifteen  thousand, 
notwithstanding  the  illiteracy  of  the  older 
Portuguese. 

Voters  for  the  Senate,  however,  need  to 
have  an  income  of  $600  per  annum.  So 
prosperous  are  our  people  that  every  artisan 
and  wrell-to-do  farmer  enjoys  such  income, 
and  several  thousand,  mostly  of  the  better 
skilled  laboring  class,  not  an  "  aristocracy," 
are  thus  entitled  to  vote  for  the  upper  house. 
And  it  is  a  Government  thus  liberally  con- 
stituted that  the  venerable  Senator  imag- 
ines "  cannot  be  called  either  democratic, 
or,  in  modern  sense,  republican;  it  is  a  con- 
centrated aristocracy." 

Going  on  to  the  question,  "  What  Govern- 
ment is  best  to  be  now  instituted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  islands  ?  "  Mr.  Edmunds  ap- 
pears to  assume  that  there  is  no  permissible 
mean  between  a  government  in  which  all 
the  people  vote,  and  one  "  administered  by 
a  Governor  and  council  appointed  by  the 
President."  The  former  he  deems  imprac- 
ticable for  a  population  like  Hawaii.  The 
latter  therefore  is  necessary  for  us.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  are  not 
fit  to  take  part  in  the  Government;  therefore 
the  well-qualified  minority  must  be  disfran- 
chised, and  we  must  be  governed  by  a  coun- 
cil set  over  us  from  Washington.  And  the 
reason  for  this  is,  that  government  emanat- 
ing from  a   select  body  of  electors   is   not 


"republican;"  it  is  "oligarchy"  and  "  aris- 
tocracy."  It  is.  to  Mr.  Edmunds'  mind,  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Now,  for  nearly  six  years  under  our  pn 
ent  system  of  general  suffrage  for  the  lower 
house  and  select  suffrage  by  capable  work- 
ers for  the  Senate,  we  have  enjoyed  admira- 
ble government,  against  which  no  charge  of 
corruption  has  ever  been  alleged.  We 
should  agree  with  Mr.  Edmunds  that  uni 
versal  suffrage,  even  excluding  Asiatic 
aliens,  would  be  ruinous  to  good  govern- 
ment, because  a  majority  of  the  natives  and 
probably  of  the  illiterate  Portuguese  lack 
both  character  and  intelligence  to  a  degree 
fatal  to  a  wise  choice  of  Representatives. 
They  would  be,  like  the  denizens  of  your 
city  slums,  merely  tools  for  "  bosses."  The 
fancied  freedom  of  the  masses  would  in 
practice  become  simply  boss  despotism  by 
local  Crokers.  We  should  go  further  and 
say  that  even  an  educational  test  alone 
would  be  insufficient  to  protect  the  com- 
munity from  Crokerism.  The  15,000  native 
Hawaiian  adult  males  can  nearly  all  pass 
the  test  of  reading  and  writing.  But  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  drunken,  shiftless,  and  in 
deadly  fear  of  the  kahunas,  or  sorcerers. 
Not  more  than  one-third  can  earn  a  decent, 
civilized  living  by  reason  of  heathenish  lack 
of  character,  although  they  read  and  wrrite. 
Representatives  chosen  by  such  men  would 
not  conduct  good  government.  Certainly  an 
appointed  council  would  be  infinitely  better 
for  us. 

But  does  it  come  to  that  ?  Is  there  no  me- 
dium alternative  ?  Certainly  wre  can  govern 
ourselves  better  than  any  one  can  do  it  for 
us,  if  we  can  only  keep  right  on  with  our 
present  excellent  system  of  selected  voters, 
at  which  Mr.  Edmunds  shudders  as  "  aris- 
tocracy ! "  Who  ever  heard  of  an  aristoc- 
racy of  honest  farmers  and  mechanics,  such 
as  two-thirds  of  our  Senatorial  electors*  are 
composed  of  ?  But  all  this  wholesome  sys- 
tem must  be  sacrificed  forsooth  in  com- 
pliance with  a  mere  sentiment  for  extreme 
democracy.  Such  democracy  may  be  prac- 
ticable where  the  bulk  of  the  people  are 
thrifty  and  intelligent,  as  in  American  coun- 
try districts.  It  is  the  curse  of  your  great 
cities,  where  the  bulk  of  the  population  are 
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morally  depressed.  In  any  but  the  highest 
civilization,    in    any    depressed    population, 

universal  suffrage  means  anarchy,  or  Cro- 
kerism. 

Extreme  democracy  is  an  ideal  system 
only  practicable  among  a  general  superior- 
ity of  population.  But  that  need  not  debar 
us  in  Hawaii  from  such  republican  govern- 
ment as  is  practicable,  and  as  shall  continue? 
to  educate  the  people  up  to  enjoyment  of 
the  voting  franchise.  Any  man  of  ordinary 
capacity  and  industry  here  can  earn  $600  a 
year,  with  existing  opportunities  for  indus- 
trial training.  Is  it  not  for  the  best  good  of 
our  weak  and  shiftless  natives  that  the  priv- 
ilege of  voting  should  be  an  educative  prize 
for  effort  ? 

It  is  not  the  genius  of  hard  Anglo-Saxon 
common  sense  to  conduct  business  or  gov- 
ernment  in    accord    with    mere    theoretical 


notions,  or  to  set  up  "democracy"  or  "in- 
dividual suffrage"  as  a  god  to  be  wor- 
shipped. In  dealing  with  weak  and  de- 
pressed races,  such  as  constitute  large  ele- 
ments in  Hawaii,  and  much  larger  in  Cuba 
and  nearly  the  whole  in  the  Philippines, 
wise  adaptation  must  be  employed,  and  the 
people  gradually  educated,  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, to  co-operate  in  government. 

We  have  in  Hawaii  a  most  capable  and 
excellent  government  already  in  full  opera- 
tion. It  is  an  outgrowth  of  nearly  eighty 
years  of  civilizing  influences.  It  is  on 
American  lines.  It  is  among  a  highly  Amer- 
icanized population.  Honolulu  is  a  thor- 
oughly American  city.  What  can  be  a  more 
sensible  and  practical  course  for  Congress 
than  simply  to  continue  the  present  system 
of  government,  with  such  modifications  as 
are  indispensable  ? 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


THE  YONKERS  MAN. 


BY    HENRY    S.     BROOKS. 


"  The  Yonkers  man's  bill,  sir." 

"  The  Yonkers  man's  bill!  How  often  does 
he  present  his  bill?  " 

"  Four  times  a  week,  sir;  every  time  he 
comes." 

I  looked  out.  The  Yonkers  man's  team 
was  in  front  of  the  door,  or  one  of  his  teams 
rather — he  has  several.  I  had  frequently 
noticed  them,  and  their  drivers,  attracted 
by  the  excellent  understanding— not  to  say 
affection— existing  between  them.  The  driv- 
ers were  very  young  men,  the  animals  mules. 
I  have  always  heard  and  read  of  the  ob- 
stinacy of  mules,  but  these  were  the  ani- 
mals evidently  striving  to  observe  with  af- 
fectionate interest  the  movements  of  the 
young  man  in  charge,  a  stalwart  young- 
giant,  six  feet  or  more,  fair,  florid  and  good 
natured  as  one  could  see  it  at  a  glance.  The 
Yonkers  man  himself  was  in  the  kitchen, 
receiving  his  orders  from  our  cook.  The 
young  giant  meanwhile  was  caressing  the 
mules  and  feeding  them  with  scraps  of 
vegetables  or  fruit  taken  from  the  wagon. 
Presently  one  of  the  mules  nestled  his  head 


against  the  young  man's  breast  and  the 
youth  returned  the  caress,  and,  yes,  it  is  a 
fact,  actually  kissed  the  animal  on  the  soft 
velvety  part  of  its  nose.  Then  he  looked 
hastily  around,  and  blushed  crimson,  seeing 
that  he  was  observed. 

Presently  the  Yonkers  man  himself  ap- 
peared at  the  wagon,  a  broad,  solidly  built, 
prosperous  looking  Dutchman. 

"  Yonny,"  said  he,  "  give  me  two  trays 
of  them  fine  plums;"  and,  Johnny,  who  I 
now  conjectured  must  be  the  old  man's  son. 
handed  out  the  fruit— California  egg  plums, 
over  which  the  pair  lingered  a  few  moments 
in  honest  pride,  for  the  plums  were  as  beau- 
tiful in  their  wTay  as  jewels,  as  large  as 
turkey  eggs,  perfectly  matched,  resplendent 
in  color,  with  the  bloom  untarnished  upon 
them.  Then  the  Yonkers  man  disappeared 
once  more  in  the  kitchen  and  "  Yonny," 
after  a  little  guarded  flirtation,  unblush- 
ingly  caressed  the  mules  once  more,  as  I  had 
craftily  withdrawn  behind  the  blinds  of  my 
study  window. 

A  few  moments  later  another  wagon  ap- 
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peared  from  the  direction  of  Tarrytown, 
also  drawn  by  mules,  driven  by  ;i  youth  Of 
about  sixteen.  These  animals  were  very 
pretty,  perfectly  matched  and  gentle,  ap- 
parently, as  a  pair  of  lambs.  The  harness 
was  neat,  the  wagon  newly  painted,  the  boy 
fresh  colored  and  contented  looking.  Pres- 
ently, a  council  was  held  at  the  wagons, 
after  which  there  was  a  transfer  of  fruit, 
vege tables,  eggs  and  chickens  from  one 
wagon  to  another,  an  inspection  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  a  balancing  of  accounts— or  per- 
haps a  comparison  of  memoranda,  after 
which  the  youth  drove  off  alone,  the  Yonkers 
man  and  Yonny  going  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

The  place  where  the  Yonkers  man's  teams 
draw7  up  is  under  a  grove  of  trees  facing  the 
school  house,  in  front  of  which  there  is  a 
broad  stretch  of  well  kept  lawn  and  nicely 
graveled  winding  wralks.  During  the  heat  of 
a  summer  day  it  is  the  most  refreshing  place 
to  be  found  in  the  vicinity.  Although  the 
teams  rest  there  during  school  hours,  there 
are  frequently  a  fewf  children  at  liberty,  or 
perhaps  there  is  a  recess.  At  such  times  the 
little  ones  gather  fearlessly  around  the 
wagon,  some  caressing  the  mules,  who  ap- 
pear quite  well  acquainted  with  them,  some 
beguiling  Yonny,  who  evidently  loves  to 
be  beguiled,  for  I  am  sure  he  has  a  special 
basket  of  fruit  hidden  away  in  some  secret 
corner  of  the  wagon  wrhich  he  distributes 
with  as  little  favoritism  as  possible.  On 
such  occasions  it  is  very  entertaining  to 
wratch  the  proceedings,  an  unsuspected  ob- 
server. Some  of  the  children  have  brought 
remnants  of  their  lunch  to  feed  the  mules, 
others  are  more  intent  to  get  fed  themselves 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  hidden  basket. 
Some  of  the  little  ones— the  least  of  ail- 
openly  besiege  Yonny  with  blandish- 
ments, but  the  larger  children  are  too  proud 
to  do  so;  some  even  refuse  when  tempted,  or 
bring  forward  a  retiring  little  one.  Some- 
times Yonny  sits  on  the  bank,  evidently 
in  order  that  the  little  tots  may  catch  him 
around  the  neck,  or  gather  at  his  knees. 
When  the  Yonkers  man  himself  comes  he  is 
received  with  general  acclaim,  as  a  chip 
worthy  of  the  young  block.  Oh,  Yonny  ! 
Yonny  !  how  little  do  you  know  what  is 
in  store  for  you,  and  how  terrible  is  the  con- 


trast  which  will  Bhortly  be  presented  to  your 
lnexperien< 


The  next,  time  thai  1  came  face  to  face 
With  the  Yonkers  man  I  knew  thai  some 
misfortune  must  have  happened  to  him. 
All  his  jollity  was  gone,  he  had  lost  flesh, 
his  rosy  color  had  faded,  and  be  had  a 
several  years  to  all  appearance.  '"  Why. 
what  is  the  matter?"  I  exclaimed  Involun- 
tarily; "how  is  Johnny;  why  is  he  not  with 
you?  " 

"Yonny  has  enlisted,"  he  answered,  and 
despite  heroic  efforts  the  tears  flooded  his 
eyes. 

"Enlisted!  Johnny  enlisted!  Why,  Johnny 
will  never  make  a  fighting  man!  " 

"  Oh,  ya,  Yonny  can  fight.  '  He  vip  the 
school  bully.  He  vip  the  Yronkers  bully. 
Yonny  is  strong  like  a  bull.  But  vat  shall 
we  do  midout  Yonny?  His  mutter,  his  sis- 
ters, I,  meinself,  vat  shall  I  do  midout 
Yonny?" 

"  Where  is  he  now?  " 

"  At  Feekskill  mit  de  soldiers.  He  haf  to 
drill  every  day.  Life  has  gone  out  mit  me. 
Yonny  w^as  der  best  son  I  haf  ever  seen— der 
kindest— kind  to  efery  one  but  more  kind  mit 
his  family.  Fhat  vill  his  mutter  do— fhat  vill 
his  sisters?  Fhat  shall  I  do  midout  Yonny?  " 
he  again  lamented. 

"  Have  you  no  more  boys?  " 

"  Nein." 

"That  is  too  bad.    How  many  girls?" 

"  Like  dis,"  he  answrered,  holding  up  the 
fingers  of  both  hands  so  as  to  indicate  a  de- 
clining scale  of  ten.  "  Zehen,  zehen,  and  all 
lof  him.  Ah,  better  as  they  lof  me,  better  as 
they  lof  their  mutter,  better  as  they  lof  any- 
tings.  And  he  lofs  dem  even  better  as  dey 
lof  him.  And  he  enlist  and  mein  life  has  all 
gone  out  mit  him." 

When  I  came  to  enquire  about  the  Yonkers 
man,  being  now  deeply  interested,  I  learned 
that  he  was  quite  well  to  do;  that  he  had  a 
large,  well  stocked  store,  and  did  a  consider- 
able business.  It  was  not  at  all  necessary 
for  him  to  drive  one  of  his  wagons,  but  he 
liked  to  do  so,  and  the  wife  and  daughters 
being  of  the  helpful  kind,  he  was  able  to  get 
away  whenever  he  pleased,  and  so  had 
pushed  his  business  in  every  direction  to 
quite  remote  villages. 
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The  day  that  the  company  which  Yonny 
had  joined  was  to  embark  was  a  gala  day  at 
Vonkers,  and  by  this  time  I  was  so  much  in- 
terested that  I  resolved  to  witness  the 
parade.  I  think  the  entire  town  must  have 
turned  out,  and  when  the  company  com- 
menced to  march,  the  ringing  of  bells, 
screaming  of  whistles,  tooting  of  horns  and 
other  barbarous  devices  made  noise  enough 
to  have  raised  the  dead.  During  the  parade 
I  could  catch  only  a  glimpse  of  Yonny,  but 
by  crowding  down  to  the  end  of  the  wharf 
I  beheld  him  surrounded  by  the  ten  weeping 
flaxen  haired  sisters,  and  the  weeping  flaxen 
haired  mother.  The  Yonkers  man  himself 
had  fought  his  way  on  board  despite  all  op- 
position, and  I  almost  believe,  had  it  been 
possible,  would  have  accompanied  the  vol- 
unteers to  the  seat  of  war. 

The  abundance  of  good  things  thrust  upon 
Yonny  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  other 
young  fellows  on  bpard,  and  he  was  promptly 
called  upon  to  divide.  The  family  had  come 
prepared  for  this  also,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  good  things  among  the  high  spirited, 
clamorous  youngsters  served  to  divert  the 
sisters  from  their  sorrow,  which  was  becom- 
ing too  depressing  for  Yonny,  despite  all  his 
fortitude. 

When  the  steamer  pulled  out  into  the 
stream  the  Yonkers  man  was  still  aboard, 
but  there  were  plenty  of  willing  friends  on 
the  lookout  for  him,  and  two  or  three  boats 
shot  alongside  in  eager  haste  to  bring  him 
ashore.  The  wheels  of  the  steamer  gave 
two  or  three  warning  turns  as  father  and 
son  indulged  in  a  long  parting  embrace.  As 
the  old  man  hurried  to  the  gangway  some- 
body shouted,  "  Come  along  mit  us,  Dinkel- 
spiel,  and  we  makes  a  Major- Yeneral  of 
you." 

In  happier  days  he  would  have  joined  in 
the  laugh  which  this  raised,  but  he  was  too 
sorrow  stricken.  They  were  indeed  a  tear- 
ful family,  and  they  hurried  home  as  soon  as 
the  steamer  had  departed  to  hide  their  sor- 
row from  the  half  riotous  crowd. 


In  June  we  went  down  to  East  Hampton, 
on  the  Long  Island  coast,  one  of  the  places 
where  fears  of  hostile  Spanish  fleets  long 
prevailed.  This  was  qirte  natural,  because 
in  former  times  the  English  landed  here  and 


took  possession.  All  such  Tears  had  long 
passed  away,  by  June,  and  toward  the  lat- 
ter part,  of  August  some  of  the  conquering 
Rough  Riders  were  already  parading  through 
the  village  in  small  detachments  of  three  and 

tour,    ostensibly    in    search    of    Stray    horses 

from  Camp  W'ikoff.  but  distracted  from  that 
pursuit   by    the    blandishments   of    nursery 

maids  and  other  women  admirers  and  sym- 
pathizers. Horses  and  men  betrayed  evi- 
dences of  rough  usage;  and  tho  the  gallant 
fellows  were  disposed  to  make  light  of  their 
privations  we  heard  enough  to  make  us  feel 
anxious  for  the  young  lads  of  less  tough 
fibre. 

As  the  charms  01  the  beautiful  village  be- 
came known  at  the  camp,  larger  and  larger 
parties  of  volunteers  appeared,  and  also  a 
few  regulars,  their  officers  so  reticent  as  to 
the  stories  now  current  of  starvation  and 
neglect  as  to  arouse  more  apprehension  per- 
haps than  plain  talk  would  have  done. 
These  alarms  were  partially  verified  by  the 
condition  of  the  troops  passing  through  East 
Hampton  on  their  way  to  Camp  Wikoff,  pale, 
emaciated  and  feeble,  the  stronger  among 
them  half  famished,  and  all  wTith  one  sad, 
sad  story  of  neglect  and  incompetent  com- 
missariat. The  women  of  the  village  at  once 
6rganized,  and  soon  there  was  a  good  meal 
at  the  station  for  all  the  poor  fellows,  while 
the  needles  of  the  girls  were  busy  to  supply 
underclothing.  Then  came  the  alarming 
reports  as  to  the  condition  of  Camp  Wikoff 
itself,  the  absence  of  food  suitable  for  the 
sick,  the  inadequate  medical  staff,  and  the 
lack  of  medicines.  The  village  at  this  time 
was  crowded  with  summer  visitors,  many  of 
whom  sustained  the  charges  of  neglect  and 
incompetence  with  indignant  fervor,  while 
others,  claiming  to  be  better  informed,  vigor- 
ously contradicted  them.  The  women  with 
their  quick,  subtle  instincts,  realizing  that 
the  misery  was  only  too  real,  promptly  joined 
the  village  people  in  their  efforts  to  relieve 
the  suffering. 

At  length  a  few  of  our  party  resolved  to 
investigate  on  our  own  account,  and  encour- 
aged by  the  fact  that  we  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  several  of  the  officers  whom 
we  hoped  to  find,  we  started  for  the  camp, 
toward  the  latter  part  of  August.  On  the 
train  we  met  the  Yonkers  man  and  two  of 
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bis  daughters,  fair  girls  fairest  of  the  fair 
wiiii  light  sir;iw  colored  hair  in  double 
plaits,  and  innocent  blue  eyes.  I  divined  al 
once  that  they  were  in  search  of  Yonny, 
which  proved  to  be  the  case.  Their  informa- 
tion wns  of  the  vaguest  A  transport  had 
recently  arrived  from  Santiago,  on  which 
they  had  heard  a  rumor  that  he  had  sailed. 
They  knew  no  one  at  the  camp.  The  Yonk- 
ers  man  spoke  English  with  difficulty,  long 
as  he  had  been  in  the  country,  and  the  girls 
were  so  inexperienced  and  diffident  that  he 
could  not  receive  much  assistance  lrom 
them. 

Long  before  we  reached  the  camp  some  at 
least  of  the  causes  of  the  trouble  were  ap- 
parent enough  even  to  the  inexperienced 
eye.  There  was  no  branch  track  from  the 
depot  to  the  camp,  which  ought  to  have  been 
laid  at  the  very  outset.  Teams  of  all  de- 
scriptions were  straining  and  stalling  over 
a  common  ill  prepared  road,  heavy  with  re- 
cent rains,  and  badly  cut  up  by  the  constant 
hauling  of  many  teams.  Piles  upon  piles  of 
merchandise  of  every  description  had  ac- 
cumulated at  the  depot,  awaiting  transporta- 
tion, material  and  supplies  for  which  the 
officials  were  calling  loudly,  in  vain,  while 
every  train  was  bringing  more.  At  the 
camp  itself  there  was  everywhere  the  air  dV 
newness  and  confusion,  of  thousands  of  men 
disembarked  and  brought  overland  to  a  bar- 
ren point,  before  sufficient  preparation  had 
been  made  for  them,  even  before  the  merest 
necessaries  of  their  condition  had  been  de- 
livered, and  of  additional  thousands  con- 
stantly arriving,  adding  chaos  to  confusion, 
rendering  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  anx- 
ious officials  to  catch  up  with  the  imperious 
exigencies  of  the  situation  absolutely  hope- 
less. "  They  began  at  the  wrong  end,"  said 
an  old  veteran,  "  dumped  the  men  here  first, 
and  then  started  to  build  the  hospital  ac- 
commodations and  bring  the  supplies.  They 
will  never  catch  up  until  half  the  men  are 
sent  away.  The  place  is  good  enough,  none 
better  perhaps,  but  while  they  are  building 
shelters  and  transporting  medicines,  nurses 
and  supplies,  the  men  are  dying,  the  weak- 
est of  them*  while  the  stronger  are  in  danger 
of  pneumonia  and  pulmonary  diseases  from 
exposure  so  soon  after  their  return  from 
a  tropical  climate." 


As  I  had  foreseen,  the  Voiiken  man  and 
his  pretty  young  daughters  were  lost,  in  the 

confusion  of  the  crowded  tents,  hustling  me 

chanics,   shouting   teamsters,   hurrying   vis 

itors  and  officials;  they  looked  forlorn  and 
helpless,  and  it  was  clear  that  unaided  they 
would  never  find  the  lost  one.  even  if  he 
were  within  call.  So,  taking  compassion 
upon  them,  I  begged  a  friend  whom  I  had 
luckily  met,  the  captain  of  a  Nebraska  regi- 
ment, and  asked  him  to  aid  them  in  their 
search.  A  few  concise  questions  soon  ob- 
tained the  necessary  information,  and  in 
course  of  a  few  moments  we  were  hot  on  the 
trail  of  the  Yonkers  volunteer,  and  in  half 
an  hour  we  found  him  lying  with  six  others 
on  the  ground  in  a  little  tent  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  camp.  The  thermometer  wras  ranging 
at  nearly  ninety  degrees,  but  he  was  shiver- 
ing as  with  an  ague,  and  had  not  strength 
enough  to  rise  without  assistance.  As  we 
were  assisting  him,  an  attendant  of  the  Red 
Cross  was  hailed  by  our  friend,  the  captain, 
and  we  learned  that  it  w^as  a  case  of  ma- 
larial fever,  not  particularly  severe,  but 
menacing,  perhaps,  because  of  too  long  de- 
lay of  proper  care. 

"  Could  the  family  obtain  permission  to 
take  him  home  with  them  and  nurse  him?" 
we  asked  the  captain. 

"  Probably  yes."  He  wrould  exert  himself 
and  see  if  the  necessary  permission  could  be 
obtained. 

Meanwhile,  Yonny  wTas  raised  to  his 
feet,  shivering  in  his  army  blanket,  the  once 
pink  and  white  complexion  a  sickly  yellow^, 
the  ravages  wrought  in  his  frame  partially 
concealed  by  the  gray  army  blanket  to  which 
he  clung,  either  because  of  the  cold,  or  to 
hide  his  nakedness,  or  both;  the  ghost  only 
of  the  stalwart,  florid  youth  whom  we  had 
seen  embark  a  few  short  months  before. 

Father  and  daughters  were  now  in  tears. 
I  confess  to  a  superfluous  use  of  the  hand- 
kerchief. The  captain  supported  the  poor 
boy  with  grave  concern  upon  his  strong  fea- 
tures. Yonny  himself  was  too  weak  and 
dazed  writh  the  disease  to  give  expression  to 
aught  save  a  dumb  murmur  of  content,  but 
the  pain  stricken,  suffering  eyes  followed 
every  motion  of  his  father  and  sisters,  ap- 
parently fearing  that  they  might  be  taken 
from  him  or  he  from  them,  which,  the  cap- 
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tain     observing,    assured     him     repeatedly 
should  not  be  the  case. 

When  the  supreme  military  and  medical 
authorities  were  petitioned  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  a  furlough.  "  Take  him 
home  by  all  means,"  said  the  kind  hearted 
doctor.  "  I  wish  we  could  send  half  of  them 
home;  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  them, 
and  we  could  take  better  care  of  the  rest." 
The  furlough  was  for  three  weeks  only,  and 
when  we  inquired  anxiously  if  it  could  be 
renewed  I  noticed  an  expression  on  the 
doctor's  face,  and  there  was  a  curious  hesita- 
tion in  his  manner  which  occasioned  me 
serious  uneasiness.  I  glanced  from  one  to 
another  of  the  party  and  felt  relieved  to  ob- 
serve that  they  had  not  noticed  it.  After 
Yonny  had  been  assisted  to  the  carriage  by 
his  father,  the  two  pretty  straw  haired 
maidens  following  anxiously,  I  consulted  the 
Surgeon-General  as  to  the  chances  for  the 
poor  boy's  recovery. 

"  It  is  a  question  of  heart  failure,"  he  re- 
plied, somewhat  evasively.  "  Some  of  them 
have  sufficient  recuperative  energy,  some 
have  not.  At  any  rate  we  could  not  have 
done  anything  more  for  him  here;  he  is  much 
better  with  his  people." 

We  returned  to  the  Hudson  about  the  last 
of  August.    A   few  days   after  our  arrival 


Yonny  drove  by  in  a  pretty  little  phaeton,  ac- 
companied by  the  two  sisters,  one  of  whom 
was  driving.    At  his  request  ihey  drew   up 
under  the   Old    Bhade   trees,    where   1   joined 
them  for  a  friendly  chat.     While   we    were 
talking  school    was  dismissed,   and    Youny's 
little  favorites  gathered  around  the  carriage. 
They  were  evidently  much   shocked  at  the 
poor  boy's  pallid  face  and  emaciated  form, 
but  all,  with   instinctive  curtsey,   refrained 
from    indiscreet    comment.     All    knew    the 
story,  of  course,  but  nothing  was  said  which 
could  have  displeased   the   most  fastidious 
courtier.    Fortunately  the  weather  was  ex- 
quisitely beautiful.    Day  after  day,  at  about 
the  same  hour,  the  party  drove  under  the 
maples,  where  Yonny  produced  his  gifts  for 
his  little  friends  who  gathered  around  him 
in  groups.    "  Old  Shep,"  a  collie,  the  pet  and 
guardian  of  the  little  school  tots,  seemed  to 
realize  the  situation,  for  every  day  he  walked 
gravely  to  the  carriage    and  laid  his  head 
sympathetically  upon   the  robe  which   cov- 
ered the  sick  man's  knees,  on  which  lay  the 
children's  little  floral  offerings  which  were 
never  by  any  chance  forgotten. 

And  thus,  with  the  summer  sunshine,  the 
brave  young  Yonkers  volunteer  faded  from 
our  sight. 

New  York  City. 


DOES  THE  WORLD  NEED   CHRISTIANITY. 


BY    AMORY    H.     BRADFORD,    D.D, 


There  is  much  skepticism  in  the  air  as  to 
the  value  of  Christian  work  in  non-Christian 
lands.  Remarks  like  the  following  are  not 
uncommon:  "Religion  is  like  the  climate, 
and  each  land  has  that  which  is  best  for  it- 
self"; "The  Japanese  are  naturally  Bud- 
dhists aud  the  Chinese  Confucians";  "Why 
disturb  what  is  already  well  enough?" 
"  Leave  the  people  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
faith  in  which  they  were  born  and  they  will 
be  happier  and  just  as  well  off."  There  are 
many  causes  for  this  skepticism,  but  there 
is  only  one  cure,  and  that  is  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  essential  superiority  of  Chris- 
tianity. 
Doubt  as  to  the  need  and  the  value  of  for- 


eign missions  is  not  the  result  of  thorough 
study  or  of  careful  observation,  but  of  su- 
perficial study  and  hurried  travel. 

Faith  in  the  superiority  of  Christianity 
does  not  imply  belief  that  the  other  relig- 
ions are  not  good  as  far  as  they  go,  or  that 
they  may  not  have  served  a  beneficent  end. 
Christianity  is  the  flower  of  an  evolution  as 
well  as  a  revelation.  The  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment, as  Principal  Edward  Caird  has 
finely  shown,  may  be  seen  in  the  other  re- 
ligions of  the  world.  The  Bibles  of  the  vari- 
ous nations  are  now  translated,  and  an  Eng- 
lishman or  an  American  may  know  the  es- 
sential teachings  of  any  faith,  with  nearly 
the  same  accuracy  as  the  people  who  have 
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held  its  doctrines  from  childhood.  A  inau 
need  qoI  have  been  born  a  Buddhist  to  un- 
derstand Buddhism,  or  a  Vedantisl  to  know 
the  doctrine's  of  Vedanta. 

Christianity  differs  from  other  religions  in 
iis  teachings  about  God,  and  the  I  Diverse, 
and  therein  shows  its  superiority.  .Many  re- 
ligions have  practically  no  doctrine  of  God. 
They  speak  about  gods,  and  the  people  may 
have  some  general  ideas  on  the  subject;  but 
in  all  countries  where  Confucianism,  Hin- 
duism and  Buddhism  prevail,  while  there  is 
speculation  about  the  Deity  or  Deities,  there 
is  no  clear  evidence  of  belief  in  a  personal 
God. 

The  Hindus  identify  God  and  the  uni- 
verse. Everything  is  God;  and  sorrow,  joy, 
virtue,  vice,  consciousness,  and  the  absence 
of  it,  and  life  and  death,  are  only  the  waves 
and  wavelets  of  the  infinite  ocean. 

The  Buddhists  have  an  idea  of  God,  but 
by  it  they  mean  a  never  ending  chain.  What 
is  God?  One  effect  causes  another  every- 
where and  forever,  and  that,  they  believe,  is 
all  that  can  be  known  of  the  Almighty. 
They  have  lesser  deities  in  large  numbers. 
I  am  not  repeating  hearsay,  but  what  I 
have  heard  from  the  lips  of  eminent  Budd- 
hist priests  in  their  own  temples. 

The  Mohammedans  are  far  in  advance  of 
the  Hindus  and  Buddhists,  for  they  believe 
in  a  personal  Being,  but  that  He  is  one  who 
can  be  satisfied  with  a  forced  allegiance  and 
that  His  love  is  only  for  those  who  are  loyal 
to  Him. 

Every  religion  must  be  judged  by  its  con- 
ception of  God.  If  that  is  lofty,  its  ethics 
will  be  pure  and  noble;  if  that  is  low,  the 
people  as  a  whole  will  be  degraded.  What 
influence  on  character  will  teaching  like  the 
following  have?  I  am  quoting  from  the 
Maha  Vagga.  One  who  is  seeking  light  asks 
a  holy  man  to  tell  him  the  doctrine  of  a 
"  Blessed  One  "—a  teacher.  I  will  give  the 
substance  of  the  reply    .    .    . 

"  Then  the  Priest  recited  to  me  the  follow- 
ing exposition  of  the  Doctrine: 

"  '  The  Buddha  hath  the  causes  told 
Of  all  things  springing  from  a  Cause  ; 
And  also  how  things  cease  to  be — 
'Tis  this  the  Mighty  Monk  proclaims.' 

"  On  hearing  this  exposition  of  the  Doctrine, 
there  arose  in  the  mind  of  Sariputta,  the  wan- 
dering ascetic,   a  clear  and  distinct  perception 


of  the  Doctrine  thai  whatever  is  subject  to  orig- 
ination is  subject  also  to  cessation.  'If  this  is 
the  doctrine,'  said  he,  'then  indeed  have  yon 
reached  the  sorrowless  state,  lost,  sight  of  and 
neglected  for  many  myriads  of  world-cycles.'"  * 

The  God  of  the  Buddhists  is  the  insensate 
stream  of  causation,  which  Hows  on  without 
beginning,  without  end,  without  intelligence 
and  without  feeling.  The  highest  wisdom 
is  to  know  that  that  which  begins  must  also 
end.  Such  teaching  cannot  develop  a  con- 
sciousness of  obligation. 

The  Brahman  says  "  Everything  is  God— I 
am  part  of  everything,  I  am  part  of  God." 

"  No,"  says  the  Buddhist,  "  you  are 
wrong.  Everything  is  not  God,  but  only  the 
impersonal  principle  of  causation." 

"No,"  says  the  fiery  Mohammedan,— "God 
is  a  personal  spirit,  infinite,  resistless,  and 
all  must  obey  Him.  He  will  mercilessly  de- 
stroy all  who  do  not  confess  His  holy  name." 

The  Christian  says:  "There  is  truth  with 
all  these  teachers,  but  they  do  not  go  far 
enough.  God  is  universal,  but  He  is  not  the 
universe.  God  is  the  cause  of  all  things,  but 
He  is  more  than  a  principle,  He  is  a  person. 
God  is  a  living  Spirit,  but  He  will  force  the 
loyalty  of  none.  God  is  the  Father  Al- 
mighty." 

If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  mission- 
ary efforts,  I  should  feel  that  they  are  more 
than  justified  by  the  fact  that  Christianity 
alone  in  terms  of  fatherhood  reveals  the  per- 
sonal Spirit,  in  whose  hands  are  all  men,  all 
nations,  the  world  and  all  the  galaxies  of 
worlds;  who  cares  for  the  poor,  the  weak, 
the  outcast;  before  whom  all  lives  are  pre- 
cious, and  who  rules  the  universe  as  a  father 
rules  his  household,  not  by  force,  nor  by  au- 
thority, but  by  love.  The  superiority  of 
Christianity  appears  in  the  fact  that  it  alone 
among  religions  is  a  Gospel.  It  is  a  procla- 
mation of  good  news  to  all  men. 

In  Japan  thousands  of  laborers,  year  in 
and  year  out,  work  for  six  and  eight  cents 
a  day.  They  move  in  gangs,  have  no  homes; 
those  on  duty  at  night  occupy  the  quarters 
which  were  occupied  by  the  other  gang  dur- 
ing the  day.  Those  creatures  are  in  a  tread- 
mill, which  will  stop  only  at  the  grave. 
What  promise  of  better  things  in  this  life 
or  in   the  future    does   their   religion   offer 

*  Buddhism  in  Translations,  p.  89. 
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them?  None  that  I  could  learn.  It  tells 
them  that  it*  they  do  wrong  they  will  be  born 
again  as  hogs,  or  snakes,  or  tigers,  accord- 
ing to  the  sins  which  they  have  committed, 
but  it  has  no  message  of  One  able  and  anx- 
ious to  lift  them  out  of  the  slough  into  which 
they  have  fallen;  who  loves  them,  is  plan- 
ning better  things  for  them  and  who  some 
time  will  redeem  them  from  their  hideous 
hell. 

But  how  much  better  is  the  condition  of 
1  he  laboring  classes  where  Christianity  pre- 
vails?   That  question  is  easily  answered. 

Slaves  in  the  South  were  brutally  treated, 
but  their  religion  told  them  of  One  mighty 
to  save;  that  He  would  forgive  their  sins, 
break  their  chains,  and  be  to  them  a  Savior. 
The  forests  and  the  swamps  of  the  South  in 
the  days  before  the  Avar  echoed  with  the 
songs  of  slaves  who  rejoiced  in  the  good 
news  of  a  better  time  coming. 

The  millions  who  are  "  submerged "  in 
every  so-called  Christian  land  are  reminded 
by  almost  every  word  which  Jesus  spoke 
that  it  is  not  God's  will  that  one  class  should 
thrive  at  the  expense  of  another.  The  Gos- 
pels are  a  message  of  hope  to  the  poor,  the 
oppressed,  the  sorrowing,  the  suffering,  the 
sinning,  and  the  dying. 

The  point  which  1  wish  to  emphasize  is 
this:  In  non-Christian  lands  are  found  lofty 
ethical,  ideals,  but  they  have  no  Gospel,  no 
comfort  for  individuals  for  whom  the  light 
of  life  has  gone  out;  no  promise  of  help  for 
those  who  seem  almost  to  have  lost  the 
power  to  do  right. 

When  a  broken  heart  "  knocks  at  Nature's 
door,"  it  is  not  very  inspiring  to  be  referred 
to  the  law  of  causation.  When  a  man  faces 
death  he  craves  some  more  satisfying  mes- 
sage than  that  which  speaks  of  millions  of 
re-births  in  far  off  ages;  when  he  seeks 
peace  for  an  outraged  conscience,  it  is  cold 
consolation  to  be  told  that  he  has  made  his 
own  destiny  and  must  abide  by  it. 

Christianity  is  superior  to  the  other  relig- 
ions, because  it  alone  identifies  religion  and 
ethics.  Here  I  wish  to  speak  with  care.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  other  religions  ignore 
ethics,  but  that  in  them  ethics  is  not  essen- 
tial. A  man  may  be  an  orthodox  Hindu  and 
treat  half  his  fellow  men  as  if  they  were 
dogs;    a  man  may  be  a  sound  Mohammedan 


and  believe  thai  he  is  justified  in  killing 
those  who  are  not  Mohammedans;  a  man 
may  he  a  Buddhist  and  at  the  same  time  be 
an  adulterer;  but  if  a  man  treat  his  fellow 
men  as  If  they  were  dogs,  he  cannot  be  a 
Christian;  if  he  commits  murder,  even  tho 
it  be  in  the  name  of  religion  he  is  a  mur- 
derer and  nut  a  Christian;  if  he  is  an  adul- 
terer, until  he  has  repented  and  forsaken  his 
sin  he  is  not  a  Christian.  Christianity  never 
teaches  that  if  a  man  holds  a  good  creed  he 
may  live  a  bad  life. 

One  of  the  Swamis,  who  was  in  this  coun- 
try last  year,  acknowledged  to  me  that  there 
are  immoralities  and  vices  connected  with 
the  temple  worship  in  India;  but  he  added: 
"  The  temple  Avorship  is  one  thing  and  re- 
ligious teaching  is  another  thing."  That  is 
precisely  my  point.  Jesus  identified  religion 
and  life.  A  man  may  hold  all  the  creeds,  but 
he  might  better  hold  none,  if  he  is  envious, 
cruel  or  impure.  An  orthodox  creed  is  the 
condemnation,  not  the  salvation,  of  a  bad 
man.  If  worship  is  one  thing  and  conduct 
another,  all  the  animal  tendencies  will  be- 
foul action;  if  worship  and  ethics  are  bound 
together  as  the  roots  and  branches  of  a  tree, 
religion  will  always  bear  fruit  in  righteous 
character.  The  unchristian  world  needs  to 
be  taught  that  character  is  more  than  liturgy; 
that  no  amount  of  millinery  can  long  cover 
an  impure  soul;  that  he  who  does  not  love 
his  brother  whom  he  has  seen,  cannot  love 
God  whom  he  has  not  seen. 

Jesus  identified  religion  and  morality;  and 
no  man  can  be  a  follower  of  Him  who  puts 
speculation  above  righteousness,  or  belief 
on  a  par  with  love. 

The  superiority  of  Christianity  to  other  re- 
ligions is  manifest  in  what  it  does  for  the 
temporal  life  of  man.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  people  of  Japan,  China,  India, 
Africa  and  so-called  Christian  nations  is 
sometimes  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  phy- 
sical environment.  Climate  does  count  for 
much.  Sustained  effort  in  the  tropics  is  dif- 
ficult. Indolence  and  vice  seem  to  be  pecul- 
iar to  sunny  lands.  But  large  parts  of 
China,  Japan  and  Africa,  where  the  barbar- 
ism is  densest,  have  about  the  climate  of 
New  England.  Why  should  not  the  people 
of  the  island  of  Yeso  in  Japan,  or  northern 
China,  or  South  Africa,  be  as  advanced  as 
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the  English  and  the  Germans?  Some  of 
them  live  in  the  sight  of  glorious  mountains 
and  swift  rivers;  they  arc  located  where 
they  would  be  civilized  If  physical  environ- 
ment could  civilize,  but  they  have  made  no 
progress  in  a  thousand  years. 

Those  nations  which  have  felt  the  impulse 
of   Christianity   are   progressive;   but  those 
without  Christianity  are  stationary.    Swami 
Saradanda  told  me  about  a  year  ago  that  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  and  most  of  modern 
philosophy  was  known  in  India  twenty-five 
hundred  years   ago.    But  they  did   nothing 
for   the   people.    To-day   we   find   universal 
poverty,   the  plague,   because   the   devotees 
bathe  in  the  dirty  Ganges,  which  they  are 
taught  is  a  sacred  river;  no  science,  no  edu- 
cation,  no  commerce,   no   hospitals,   except 
such  as  have  been  introduced  by  foreigners, 
no   railways,    no    knowledge   of   the    larger 
world,  and  300,000,000  of  people  in  the  con- 
dition of  their  great-great-grandfathers.    In 
other  lands  advancement  has  been  by  leaps 
and    bounds.     Wherever    the    teachings    of 
Jesus  have  gone    schools  and  science  have 
followed,    and    better    social,    political    and 
physical  conditions  prevail.    This  fac.  may 
be  variously  accounted  for,  but  no  one  can 
rub  out  the  broad,  deep  line  of  civilization 
which  separates  the  Christian  from  the  non- 
Christian  nations. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  my  con- 
viction that  those  are  not  on  a  fool's  errand 
who  are  engaged  in  the  foreign  missionary 
enterprise. 


Instead  of  an  infinite  and  impersonal  uni- 
verse, instead  of  a  law  of  c.iusalion  without 
intelligence  and  without  love,  instead  of  a  !>•• 
Ing  quite  as  likely  to  be  cruel  .-is  tender, 
Christianity  reveals  God,  the  Father  Al- 
mighty. 

Instead  of  release  from  the  necessity  of  ena 
1<  ss  re-births,  it  offers  a  Gospel,  which  de- 
clares that  there  is  hope  for  all  who  sorrow, 
comfort  for  all  who  suffer,  and  release  for 
all  who  sin.    Instead  of  making  religion  a 
matter  of  forms,  it  declares  that  nothing  is 
worthy  of  the  name  of  religion    which  does 
not   manifest  itself   in   pure  character  and 
righteous  conduct.    Instead   of   leaving   the 
people  who   accept  its   teachings   in   degra- 
dation, it  inspires  them  to  seek  the  best  for 
themselves  and  the  world;  with  the  result 
that  civilization  and  progress  have  advanced 
furthest  in  those  nations  which  have  Christ 
for  Master,  even  tho  they  may  be  far  from 
the  fullness  of  His  ideals. 

If  by  sending  wise  and  true  men  and 
women  with  such  messages  as  these  we  may 
help  to  permeate  the  wTorld  with  the  realiza- 
tion of  God,  inspire  those  who  are  now  in 
darkness  with  a  great  hope  that  sorrow,  sin 
and  all  that  makes  pain  and  works  lies  will 
sometime  disappear  from  the  earth;  and  if 
by  doing  this  we  may  help  to  fill  the  world 
with  purer  hearts,  happier  homes,  better 
laws,  more  humane  institutions,  the  work 
will  be  worth  far  more  than  it  will  cost,  and 
the  missionary  enterprise  will  be  abundantly 
justified. 

MONTCLAIR,    N.    J. 


HE   ALONE 


BY    JOSEPH     HAMILTON. 


He  alone,  ere  birth  of  days, 
Ere  the  morning  stars  sang  praise, 
Was  with  God  the  Father  one ; 
God's  own   Son. 


He  alone  from  spear-rent  side 
Poured  the  flood  in  crimson  tide 
That  made  God  and  man  at  one ; 
God's  own   Son. 


He  alone  of  sons  of  earth 
Of  a  virgin  had  His  birth  : 
In  Him  God  and  Man  made  one ; 
God's  own  Son. 


He  alone  of  loving  heart 
Knows  the  longing  to  depart 
And  see  God  and  Man  made  one, 
God's  own  Son. 


Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
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During  its  first  few  years,  when  The  In- 
dependent was  a  denominational,  religious, 
anti-shivery  journal,  no  poems  appeared  in 
its  columns  except  such  as  were  strictly  devo- 
tional or  were  informed  with  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  the 
two  Cary  sisters,  and  Edna  Dean  Proctor, 
whose  first  contributions  appeared  over  the 
signature  "  Dean,"  all  identified  with  the 
anti-sin  very  cause,  were  the  most  popular 
contributors  for  the  first  ten  years,  ■  altho 
other  writers  appeared,  such  as  the  elder 
Bishop  Doane,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
E.  H.  J.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Whittier. 

In  the  single  year  1855  Mrs.  Stowe  sent  at 
least  seven  contributions,  sometimes  not 
even  taking  the  trouble  to  sign  her  initials, 
bnt  simply  dating  the  verses  from  Andover. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  among  the  younger 
school  of  critics  to  decry  Mrs.  Stowe.  "  Un- 
cle Tom's  Cabin "  is  "  not  literature,"  we 
are  told;  her  art,  not  being  for  art's  sake, 
but  for  a  purpose,  offends  them.  But  as  a 
diamond  in  the  rough  is  to  a  paste  jewel,  so 
is  one  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  poems  to  the  average 
production  of  the  modern-day  poet.  We 
may  regret  the  absence  of  technic  and  polish 
in  much  of  her  work,  but  we  laugh  at  the 
facile  rhymster's  waste  of  energy  in  rubbing 
up  brummagem. 

Mrs.  Stowe  thought.  She  sprang  from  a 
race  of  thinkers.  She,  as  well  as  they, 
thought  great  thoughts;  and  its  content  of 
thought  is  the  first  factor  in  every  work  of 
art.  Add  to  this,  she  was  simple,  natural, 
sympathetic,  emotional,  great-hearted  and 
deeply  religious.  Perhaps  this  last  quality 
tells  against  her  with  the  modern  critic. 
Her  work  may  not  be  sensuous,  subtle,  ag- 
nostic, psychological  or  finished;  but  it  is 
human,  interesting,  racy,  and  usually  called 
out  by  some  deep  emotion.  Who  but  one  that 
had  been  a  New  England  country  girl  wrould 
have  reminded  her  studious  friend  ("  Sum- 
mer Studies,"  June  28,  1855)  of  the  "  festal 
gold  "  that  fringed  the  barberry,  or  the  ring- 
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Ing  of  the  blue-berry's  "thousand  bells  of 
pearl  "  ?  And  was  it  noi  a  reminiscence  of 
good  old  Dr.  Watts,  whose  hymns  had  been 
dear  to  her  almost  from  babyhood— she 
learned  twenty-seven  hymns  the  summer  she 
was  seven  years  old— that  made  her  abun- 
dantly satisfied  with  the  rhyming  of  "  sky  " 
with  "joy"  ?  After  all,  what  if  she  does 
rhyme  "  sky  "  with  "  joy  "  after  the  fashion 
of  the  elders  ?  Does  not  Emily  Dickinson 
rhyme  "  cloy "  with  "  necessity "  and 
"  pearl "  with  "  alcohol,"  and  who  cares  a 
button  ? 

It  adds  peculiar  interest  to  the  well-known 
religious  poem  "  When  winds  are  raging  o'er 
the  upper  ocean  "  (October  21,  1852)  to  recall 
the  fact  that  a  hot  controversy  had  been 
going  on  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joel  Parker  in 
regard  to  a  foot-note  reference  to  him  In 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  a  full  account  of 
which  had  been  published  in  The  Independ- 
ent two  weeks  before. 

The  contributions  of  the  Cary  sisters,  be- 
gun in  1854  (December  7),  continue  on 
through  the  second  decade,  the  last  selection 
from  Alice  Cary  being  published  June  24, 
1869,  the  year  before  her  death. 

With  little  time  for  study  on  their  Ohio 
farm,  and  with  no  chance  for  instruction 
but  in  the  district  school-house  down  the 
road,  and  hampered  by  the  limitations  con- 
sequent upon  such  lack  of  training,  these  two 
sisters  worked  and  sang.  But  their  songs 
had  real  music  in  them,  and  so  were  recog- 
nized and  appreciated,  the  country  through, 
before  the  singers  had  begun  to  receive  any 
pecuniary  reward  for  their  labor.  They 
struggled  into  independence,  however,  and, 
making  their  way  to  NewT  York,  established 
a  home  of  their  own  which,  with  astonish- 
ing perseverance  and  energy,  Alice  paid  for, 
and  kept  in  housewifely  order,  through  the 
exercise  of  her  pen,  putting  a  price  upon  her 
work  in  good  business-like  fashion.  I  have 
seen  many  a  poem  of  hers  with  the  price 
marked  upon  it,  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  dollars, 
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as  the  case  might   be.     sin-   writes  to  the 
editor  concerning  a  poem  of  seventy  lines: 

Please  send  proof  to  my  address,  53  East 
20th  Street,  New  York,  also  cheque  for  thirty- 
five  dollars,  and  oblige,  Yours, 

Alice  Cary. 

A  book  used  to  lie  on  ;i  small  stand  in  the 
bay-window  of  the  parlor  of  that  same  house 
on  East  Twentieth  Street,  says  Mary  Clem- 
mer,  in  her  delightful  Memorial  of  the  sis- 
tors,  "  The  Ballads  of  New  England,"  with 
this  inscription: 

"  To   Alice  and   Phoebe   Cary, 
Who  from  the  farm  fields  singing,  came, 
The  song  whose  echo  now  is  fame, 
And  to  the  great,  false  city  took 
The  honest  hearts  of  Clovernook, 
And  made  their  home  beside  the  sea, 
The  trysting-place  of  liberty. 

John  G.  Whittier." 

The  lyrical  quality  of  Alice  Cary's  verse 
was  remarkable,  and  specially  noticeable  in 
the  poem,  so  much  admired  by  Edgar  A. 
Poe,  called  "  Memory's  Pictures,"  beginning: 

"  Among  the  beautiful  pictures 
That  hang  upon  Memory's  wall." 

I  have  not  found  the  poem  in  any  published 
volume  of  hers,  tho  I  learned  it,  as  hers,  in 
childhood. 

Alice's  characteristics  as  a  writer  were 
dreaminess  and  imagination,  tho  she  was  im- 
mensely practical  in  her  life,  changing  ut- 
terly her  handwriting,  to  make  it  legible  to 
the  printers,  and  forcing  herself  to  write  a 
given  amount  daily,  whether  in  or  out  of 
the  mood. 

Phoebe  wTas  the  reverse  of  this;  practical 
in  her  writings,  but  dreamy  and  contem- 
plative in  life,  timid  and  self-distrustful,  and 
wrriting  only  when  in  the  mood.  Her  char- 
acteristics were  directness  and  wit.  In 
children's  verse  and  nonsense  rhymes  she 
was   an   adept,    but  in   religious   verse   her 


clarity    and    directness    made    her    specially 
successful. 

.Miss  Proctor,  to  whom  reference  was 
made  above,  as  one  of  the  group  of  writers. 
and  whose  pen  had  been  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  before  ami  during  the  war. 
interested  herself,  later,  in  other  races,  and 
found  pathetic  themes  in  her  studies  of 
American  Indians  and  of  Russian  life. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman's  name  appears 
as  early  as  November  11.  1852  ("Astraea"). 
Mr.  Stedman  used  his  pen  with  great  force, 
freedom  and  patriotic  fervor  during  the  years 
of  the  war.  One  red-hot  piece  of  his. 
"  Wanted — A  Man,"  designed  to  voice  the 
cry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  read 
aloud  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  his  Cabinet. 

"  Is  there  never  one  in  all  the  land, 

One  on  whose  might  the  cause  may  lean? 
Are  all  the  common  ones  so  grand, 

And  all  the  titled  ones  so  mean? 
What  if  your  failure  may  have  been, 

In  trying  to  make  good  bread  from  bran, 
From  worthless  metal  a  weapon  keen? 

Abraham  Lincoln,  find  us  a  Man  ! 

"  Oh,  we  will  follow  him  to  the  death, 

Where  the  foeman's  fiercest  columns  are ! 
Oh,  we  will  use  our  latest  breath, 

Cheering  for  every  sacred  star ! 
His  to  marshal  us  high  and  far : 

Ours  to  battle  as  patriots  can, 
When  a  hero  leads  the  Holy  War ! 

Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a  Man." 

In  a  later  poem,  December  20,  1883,  on 
the  cast  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  hand,  he 
makes  thrilling  reference  to  the  signing  r>f 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  Tno 
Mr.  Stedman  for  many  years  has  devoted 
his  pen  to  the  exposition  of  poetry  rather  than 
to  the  writing  of  it,  he  has  not  failed,  when 
opportunity  offered,  to  give  helpful  sugges- 
tions and  encouragement  to  young  wrriters. 
so  that  his  kindly  influence  has  been  widely 
felt  by  the  younger  generations  of  American 
poets. 

Newark,  N.  J. 


YOUNGER   VALE  AND  THE    PRESIDENCY. 


BY     ARTHUR    REED    KIMBALL. 


When  at  the  same  time  with  the  unex- 
pected announcement  of  President  Dwight's 
resignation  the  announcement  was  also 
made  that  Professor  Chittenden  had  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Sheffield  School  to 
succeed  Professor  Brush— who  has  held  the 
position  since  1872,  when  it  was  created — a 
3rounger  member  of  the  faculty  commented: 
"  That  is  unfortunate.  That  appointment 
robs  original  research  of  an  eminent  investi- 
gator to  make  a  mere  executive."  Yet 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  suggested 
that  Dr.  Dwight's  place  be  filled  by  a  culti- 
vated business  or  professional  man— one,  for 
example,  of  the  type  of  Seth  Low — another 
younger  member  of  the  faculty  (or  was  it  the 
same  one  ?)  exclaimed:  "  Oh,  no  !  Do  not 
give  us  an  outsider,  however  good  an  execu- 
tive he  may  be.  We  young  men  who  are 
striving  to  do  modern  work  by  modern 
methods,  to  place  Yale  in  the  front  rank  of 
inspiring  teaching  and  original  research, 
need  ourselves  the  inspiration  of  sym- 
pathetic, appreciative  leadership.  Give  us 
that,  whatever  else  is  denied  us." 

The  contrast  of  these  two  comments  puts 
graphically  the  difficulty  of  the  delicate 
problem  which  fronts  the  corporation  of 
Yale  in  choosing  a  successor  to  President 
D wight,  if  the  hopes  of  the  younger  men  of 
the  faculty  are  to  be  fulfilled.  These,  be  it 
remembered,  are  the  men  on  whom  is  soon 
to  rest  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  Yale 
of  the  future  true  to  the  Yale  of  the  past— 
that  is,  abreast  of  all  that  is  best  in  the 
forward  movement  in  education,  but  with 
no  break  from  the  distinctive  Yale  tradi- 
tions. These,  too,  are  the  men  who  repre- 
sent the  great  body  of  younger  alumni,  than 
whom  no  other  college  or  university  can 
boast  a  body  more  loyal.  By  this  contrast 
Dr.  Dwight's  successor  must  not  be  one 
whose  choice  will  rob  research  to  make  an 
executive.  Nor  must  he  be  an  outsider,  a 
mere  executive,  a  cultivated  business  man, 
who  cannot  give  that  inspiration  of  leader- 
ship under  which  the  various  departments 


and  faculties  work  harmoniously  to  the  one 
great  end,  the  well-ordered  development  of 

a  true  university  life.  Yet  on  the  other  hand 
business  talent,  too,  is  needed  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Yale;  or,  if  not  needed  so  much 
now  as  once,  the  reason  lies  in  the  excep- 
tional business  as  well  as  scholarly  talents 
of  Dr.  Dwight,  who  has  been  as  successful 
a  university  treasurer  as  president,  and 
whose  administration  has  not  only  received 
the  recognition  of  large  gifts,  but  has  also 
shown  a  high  order  of  capacity  in  the  hus- 
banding of  the  funds  received  and  in  the 
application  of  the  large  sums  expended. 

It  is  on  this  business  side  that  the  em- 
phasis is  usually  laid,  so  far  as  the  view 
of  the  general  public  goes,  when  a  college 
president  is  spoken  of  as  "  a  good  exec- 
utive." The  idea  called  up  popularly  is  the 
same  as  that  of  "  a  good  executive  "  for  a 
large  banking  or  manufacturing  business. 
But  fortunate  as  it  is  for  a  college  or  uni- 
versity—especially one,  as  in  Yale's  case 
during  the  period  of  transition  from  the  col- 
lege into  the  university— to  have  at  its  head 
a  man  of  business  like  President  Dwight, 
the  phrase  "  good  executive  "  thus  applied 
tells  but  a  small  part  of  his  duties.  That,  at 
least,  is  true  unqualifiedly  of  Yale.  The 
legal  body  in  which  is  vested  the  final  right 
of  control  is  the  corporation,  composed  of 
the  president  and  eighteen  fellows.  Ten  of 
these  eighteen  are  Congregational  clergy- 
men, resident  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  a 
self-perpetuating  body,  since  the  ten  fill  va- 
cancies in  their  own  number  due  to  death  or 
resignation.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Connecticut  are  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation.  The  remaining 
places  are  filled  by  alumni  elections,  and 
the  present  alumni  membership  includes 
such  distinguished  names  as  those  of  Chaun- 
eey  M.  Depew  and  Judge  Henry  E.  Hew- 
In  nd.  Among  the  clerical  fellows  are  min- 
isters of  the  distinction  of  Dr.  Joseph 
H.  Twichell  and  Dr.  Edwin  P.  Parker,  of 
Hartford,  and  Dr.  Theodore  T.  Munger,  of 
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New  Baven.  80  much  for  the  personnel  of 
the  corporation,  which,  unless  it  were  dis- 
tinctly bad,  is.  except  al  :i  lime  like  this  of 
choosing  a  president,  of  small  importance, 
despite  the  pother  which  has  been  raised  in 
rale  circles  over  its  ImpeHum  in  imperio  fea- 
ture. For  at  best  or  worst,  the  function  of 
the  corporation,  so  far  ;is  it  concerns  the  or- 
dinary government  of  the  university,  must 
be  advisory  and  confirmatory.  Its  members 
can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  know  but  little 
of  university  life  and  discipline  at  first  hand. 
They  are  in  greatest  part  dependent  for 
what  they  know  of  these  questions  on  their 
president,  who  is  also  the  president  of  the 
university;  that  is,  of  the  governing  body, 
the  faculty  and  instructors,  collectively; 
but  more  accurately  of  each  individual  gov- 
erning body,  the  faculty  and  instructors  of 
the  several  schools  and  departments.  By  the 
last  Yale  catalog  this  governing  body 
totaled  (including  lecturers,  but  with  six 
professorships  vacant)  252  members.  The 
official  representative  in  the  corporation  of 
those  252,  on  whom  falls  the  direct  respon- 
sibility for  the  instruction  and  discipline  of 
about  2,500  students,  is  the  president  of  the 
university.  Whatever  the  questions  of  rela- 
tive rights  which  may  arise,  whatever  the 
modifications  of  policy  which  may  be  de- 
sired, must  come  before  the  corporation 
through  him.  He,  in  fact,  decides  finally  on 
the  choice  of  new  professors  and  instructors, 
as  the  corporation  seldom,  if  ever,  fails  to 
confirm  his  selections.  If  for  any  reason  he 
chooses  to  ignore  an  action  taken  by  any  one 
of  the  university  faculties  by  failing  to  bring 
it  formally  before  the  corporation,  there  is 
practically  no  remedy  short  of  so  strong  a 
protest  to  the  corporation  as  to  create  an  in- 
tolerable condition— something  which,  when 
it  has  come  near  to  happening  in  past  Yale 
administrations,  has  been  carefully  kept 
from  public  knowledge. 

The  president's  all  but  autocratic  power 
extends  in  every  direction,  and  includes 
every  minutest  detail  of  administration.  It 
requires  a  pamphlet  of  100  closely  printed 
pages  for  an  annual  report  by  the  president 
to  tell  the  year's  story  with  comments,  sug- 
gestions and  appeals.  It  requires  a  pam- 
phlet of  almost  the  same  size  to  give  the  va- 
rious    courses— with     explanations! — in     the 


Graduate  School,  souk-  in  ;i  single  depart- 
ment numbering  more  than  fifty.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  these  professors  have 
also,  for  the  most  part,  undergraduate 
classes,  and  that  undergraduate  instruction 
consists  so  largely  to-day  of  :i  system  of 
electives,  the  administrative  ability  needed 
to  satisfy  the  various  claims,  so  to  arrange 
schedules  that  all  shall  have  the  most  and 
best  opportunities  possible  both  to  teach  and 
to  learn,  is  seen  to  be  something  undreamt 
of  in  college  management  hardly  a  genera- 
tion back.  And  yet  in  this  way  is  only 
touched  the  surface  of  modern  university 
life,  while  its  larger,  deeper  aspecls  in  its 
laboratory  work,  its  clubs  for  mutual  help 
in  research,  its  thousand  and  one  allied  .in- 
terests, must  of  necessity  be  ignored.  The 
one  man  whose  personality  is  felt  in  and 
throughout  it  all  dominating  its  life,  is  the 
president  of  the  university.  He  has  the 
power  of  direction,  control,  initiative.  He 
also  must  have  the  power  of  leadership  and 
inspiration  if  the  young  men  who  are  mak- 
ing the  university  life  under  him  are  to 
develop  it  in  all  its  possibilities,  present  and 
future. 

Mindful  of  what  has  been  wisely  accom- 
plished under  President  Dwight's  adminis- 
tration, to  organize  at  Yale  the  necessary  de- 
parture while  cherishing  the  character  of  its 
past,  the  men  of  younger  Yale  ask  to-day 
for  a  president  who  will  be  progressive  but 
not  radical;  who  will  foster  the  fresh  en- 
thusiasm and  direct  the  new  ambitions,  but 
who  will  conserve  a  noble  inheritance  of 
tradition,  knowing  wrell  that  while  it  needs 
only  money  and  strong  names  to  manufac- 
ture a  "  phrontistery,"  or  learning  shop,  it 
requires  the  appeal  of  associations,  the  at- 
mosphere of  culture  pervasive  through  gen- 
erations, to  create  a  seat  of  learning,  the  true 
university.  The  men  of  younger  Yale  ask, 
then,  that  the  new  president  be  near  to  their 
own  age,  not  one  passing  his  prime  at  the 
outset,  who  must  after  a  short  term  at  best 
make  way  for  his  successor;  that  he  be  one 
of  the  Yale  brotherhood,  for  to  each  college 
and  university  it  is  given  to  know  itself  as 
no  outsider  can  know  it;  that,  if  possible — 
and  such  a  selection  is  most  possible  of  all — 
he  be  one  among  the  older  of  the  younger 
men  of  the  Yale  faculty,  a  man  who  com- 
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mands  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fel- 
lows for  ability  and  character,  and  who 
knows,  as  a  Yale  man  not  of  the  faculty 
cannot,  the  imperative  needs  of  the  hour; 
that  by  preference  he  be  not  a  clergyman, 
though  a  man  of  religious  convictions,  be- 
cause the  mere  student  of  theology,  on  whom 
such  a  selection  would  probably  fall,  is  so 
sure  to  lack  broadness  of  catholicity;    that 


he  be  a  man  less  of  the  closet  and  more  of 
the  world  than  have  been  some  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, one  who  is  in  active  sympathy 
with  the  great  forward  movements  in  civic 
and  national  life;  that,  in  short,  he  be  a  man 
fitly  representative  of  the  Yale  of  to-day,  of 
its  work  and  its  life,  of  its  aspirations  and 
its  ideals. 

Waterbuky,  Conn. 


THE  LITERATURE  AND  LEGENDS  OF  THE  FILIPINOS. 


BY    MARGHERITA 
Author  of    "Manila 

It  seems  strange  that  during  the  three 
centuries  of  Spanish  rule  no  member  of  the 
governing  race  should  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  mental  posses- 
sions of  the  Philippine  islanders.  While 
Spanish  apathy  may  account  for  this  in  part, 
the  real  cause  lay  in  the  Spanish  policy. 
They  preferred  to  keep  the  natives  as  far 
as  possible  in  their  primitive  condition,  and 
they  opposed  any  and  every  thing  which 
would  tend  to  develop  the  little  brown  men 
of  the  archipelago.  The  first  knowledge  of 
the  literature  and  legends  of  the  Filipinos 
came  from  that  careful  observer  and  scien- 
tist, Alfred  Wallace.  Since  his  time  many 
travelers  have  made  special  studies  in  this 
field,  and  the  information  thus  obtained 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  mental 
life  of  Tagal,  Visaya  and  Moro,  using  these 
terms  in  their  generic  significance. 

The  native  literature  is  largely  in  the  form 
of  folklore,  and  consists  of  legends  and  tra- 
ditions, ancient  songs  and  ballads,  and  some 
curious  dramas,  religious  and  historical. 
The  legends  are  recited  in  both  verse  and 
prose.  One  series  is  devoted  to  the  old 
wars  between  the  Tagals  and  the  Igorrotes 
and  another  to  particular  heroes  of  each 
race.  Before  the  landing  of  Legaspi  at  Ma- 
nila there  was  a  condition  of  comparative 
peace  between  these  two  races  which  had 

followed   many   centuries   of   war   on   both 
sea  and  land.    The  Spanish  historians  refer 

to  these  legends  and  name  several  of  the 
princes    or    kings    about    whom    they    were 

woven. 
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Another  class  of  legends  are  connected 
with  the  wanderings  of  the  Malays  before 
they  had  reached  the  northern  part  of  the 
archipelago.  They  are  songs  of  the  sea  and 
are  full  of  the  exaggeration  and  rude  poetry 
which  mark  the  savage  mind.  At  times 
they  resemble  the  traditions  of  the  red  men. 
Just  as  the  Penobscot  Indian  tells  tales  of 
giant  bears,  elk  and  panthers,  so  the  Tagal 
and  the  Visaya  have  similar  stories  respect- 
ing enormous  buffaloes,  monstrous  crabs 
and  titanic  sharks.  A  fair  example  of  these 
folk  tales  as  told  to  me  by  the  representa- 
tive Filipinos  is  the  story  of  the  crab  that 
tried  to  swallow  the  moon. 

One  evening  just  after  sunset  a  beautiful 
princess  was  walking  along  the  beach  when 
she  saw  in  the  water  an  island  which  had 
not  been  there  in  the  morning.  She  looked 
with  astonishment  at  the  rough  outline,  and 
was  still  more  amazed  to  see  that  it  was  ap- 
proaching the  shore.  She  stepped  behind 
the  trunk  of  a  great  molave,  so  as  to  be  in- 
visible to  any  animal  that  might  be  on  the 
island.  It  reached  the  shore,  and  then  she 
saw  it  was  not  an  island,  but  a  crab  larger 
than  a  hundred  tamaraos  (wild  buffaloes). 
She  knew  the  crab  must  be  very  hungry, 
because  all  the  teeth  of  its  hideous  mouth 
were  moving  and  its  gripping  claws  Avere 
opening  and  closing  as  if  getting  ready  to 
attack  something.  But  there  was  no  prey  in 
sight,  and  the  Princess  was  puzzled.  Soon 
the  moon  (the  hulan)  began  to  rise,  and  the 
crab  began  to  make  ready  to  spring  upon 
the  luminary  and  drag  it  down  into  the  sea. 
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The   Princess  recognized  the  creature's  in- 
tention, and.  seizing  lier  war  conch,  blew  ;i 
great    blast    three    times.      Her    tribe    were 
feasting  a  hall  mile  away  and  making  much 
merriment  and  noise.    Only   oue  sick  child 
heard  the  first  blast,  but  when  the  second 
blast  came  every  one  started  up  aud  seized 
the  nearesl   weapon.    When  the  third  blast 
came  they  knew  there  was  some  terrible  dan- 
ger, and  they  ran,  men  aud  women,  where  the 
sound    came   from.    They    arrived   uoue   too 
soon.    The  moon  was  halt'  above  the  horizon 
aud   the   giant   crab   was    makiug   ready   to 
spring.    The  Princess  explained  the  matter 
in  a  few   words,  and,  leading  her  warriors, 
attacked  the  monster.    She  aud  the  bravest 
warrior  led  the  rest  and  sprang  at  their  en- 
emy with  the  war  cry  of  the  tribe.    The  crab 
turned   in   surprise,   aud   as   he   turned   the 
creese  of  the  Princess  cut  off  his  great  left 
claw.  The  warrior  struck  at  the  right  claw  but 
juissed,  and  the  next  moment  was  crushed 
by  the  frenzied  thiug.    Agaiu  the  creese  of 
the   Princess   descended   and   this   time   the 
right  claw   fell  off   the  misshapen  leg.    At 
the  same  moment  a  hundred  creeses  and  as 
mauy   spears   struck  the  runniug  legs   aud 
the  joints  where  the  back  fits  on  to  the  belly. 
The  crab  fought  bravely  but  without  avail. 
He  killed  many  of  the  tribe,  but  finally,  cut 
aud   broken    to   pieces,    he   yielded   up   the 
spirit  and  the  moon  was  safe.    Whenever  a 
prahu   sails   the   sea   in   the   moonlight   the 
wise   captain   says    kind   words   to   a   little 
image  of  the  Princess,  but  for  whose  bravery 
the  sea  would  be  as  dark  as  a  cavern. 

In  these  legends  all  the  auimals  have  in- 
telligence aud  a  language  of  their  own. 
Only  one  animal,  however,  understands  the 
human  tongue,  and  that  is  the  dove. 

There  are  several  stories  which  suggest 
in  a  vague  way  the  beautiful  tale  of  the 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.  In  the  Malay  ver- 
sion the  jungle-fowl  or  bankiva  possess  the 
power  of  charming  children  by  a  special 
cry  or  call.  But  they  are  only  allowed  to  use 
this  power  either  one  day  of  the  year  or  one 
week  of  the  year,  when  the  spirits  give  them 
the  privilege  so  that  they  can  avenge  them- 
selves against  their  chief  enemy— man. 

The  handsomest  bankiva  is  selected  by  the 
flock  to  lead  a  procession  of  jungle-fowl 
who  fly  from  the  forest  to  the  outskirts  of 


the  grillage  and  there  give  the  call.    Gtrown 
people  do  not  hear  it,  but  little  children  hear 
it  and  are  Intensely  delighted.    Babies  turn 
in   their  mothers'  arms  aud  coo  in  response, 
and  little  toddlers  hurry  as  fasl  as  their  feet 
can  carry  them  to  see  the  strange  bird  that 
produces   the   beautiful   music.    Wheu   they 
reach  the  little  riug  in  which  the  banhivas 
are    singiug,    spreading    their    feathers    and 
dancing,  they  pause  for  a  moment,  aud  then, 
as  the  flock  begins  to  move  toward  the  for- 
est, they  follow  unconsciously.    Into  the  for- 
est and  into  the  marsh,  into  the  lairs  of  ser- 
pents and  into  the  haunts  of  alligators  the 
helpless    innocents    wander,    drawn    by    the 
magic  of  the  bankivas'   call.     They  seldom 
return,  and  when  they  do,  they  come  back 
as  old  men  and  women  to  whom  the  village 
of  the  morning  is  another  and  very  different 
place. 

The  songs  are  very  melodic,   simple  and 
attractive.    They  are  used  to  keep  time  with 
dances  and  are  sung  some  of  them  as  solos 
and   others   as   choruses.     The   love   songs, 
oddly  enough,  never  allude  to  kissing.    Os- 
culation  is   as  rare  among  the   Malays   as 
among  the  Japanese.    Indeed,  it  is  rarer,  be- 
cause  Japanese   mothers   kiss   their   babies 
while  Malay  mothers  seldom  do.    One  of  the 
chief    expressions    of    affection    between    a 
young  man  and  a  young  woman  is  to  lock 
toes,  and  several  songs  are  opened  with  an 
allusion   to   this   extraordinary   practice.    A 
close  approach  to  kissing  is  made  by  resting 
the  nose  and  lips  upon  the  cheek  or  neck  of 
the  other  party  and  then  drawing  a  deep 
breath.    A  third  affectional  action  consists 
in  rubbing  cheeks  and  a  fourth  in  rubbing 
and  patting  the  shoulder.    The  charms  and 
virtues  of  the  admired  one  are  described  in 
enthusiastic     and     exaggerated     language. 
While  many  compliments  are  too  barbarous 
to    be   translated,    others    display    excellent 
taste.    The  goodness,  kindness,  purity,  filial 
piety,   domestic  accomplishments  and  agri- 
cultural talents  of  the  heroine  are  sung  in 
just   about   the   same   style   as   those   of   a 
daughter  of  the  backwoods  by  her  untutored 
swain.    Songs  of  this  class  are  very  numer- 
ous and  are  in  constant  and  universal  use. v 
The  Malays  love  music  and  dancing,  the 
Tagals   excelling   all   the   other   tribes.     At 
births,  weddings  and  funerals,  at  the  tribal 
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council,  the  dedication  of  a  meetinghouse 
or  upon  any  great  religious  festivals,  there 
is  invariably  a  banquet  with  a  dance  and 
sons:.  The  songs  are  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion in  each  instance.  Besides  these  are 
special  songs  upon  such  topics  as  hujan,  or 
the  rain-spirit  which  is  a  particular  favor- 
ite; upon  the  lout,  or  the  sea;  upon  Mngtang, 
the  favorite  star;  and  upon  the  winds, 
waves,  tides,  and  many  burungs  (birds)  and 
other  animals.  The  Tagal  poet  sees  beauty 
in  all  these  things,  but  singularly  enough 
does  not  notice  the  mountains,  the  forests, 
scenery  or  Natural  beauty  in  general. 

The  dramatic  literature  is  extremely  crude 
and  at  the  same  time  very  artificial.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  Malays  had  been  influ- 
enced by  the  Chinese  stage  across  the  sea. 
They  employ,  like  the  Chinese,  very  rich 
costumes,  use  an  open  platform  without 
scenery  or  stage  properties,  and  employ  sing- 
song delivery,  which  to  the  Caucasian  ear 
is  very  monotonous  and  unpleasant.  Their 
plays  are  of  three  classes.  One  is  of  a  re- 
ligious type,  something  like  the  miracle- 
plays  in  old  English  civilization.  A  second 
class,  which  is  more  popular,  is  known  as 
the  Moro-moro,  named  after  the  Moros  or 
Mussulmans  of  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  Ar- 
chipelago. These  are  heroic,  or  rather  melo- 
dramatic, productions,  in  which  there  is  a 
brave  Christian  prince  and  an  equally  brave 
but  wicked  Moslem  potentate,  a  heroine  who 
is  captured  or  robbed  or  otherwise  injured, 
soldiers  of  the  Cross  and  warriors  of  the 
Crescent,  and  any  amount  of  fighting,  blood- 
shed and  massacre. 

The  heroine  is  always  rescued,  the  Chris- 
tian prince  always  wins,  and  the  luckless 
follower  of  Mohammed  is  consigned  to  de- 
feat, disgrace  and  death.  These  Moro-moros 
last  from  two  to  six  days,  and  produce  so 
much  excitement  that  when  a  good  company 
comes  to  a  village  nearly  all  labor  is  sus- 
pended until  its  departure. 

Most  of  the  plays  are  based  upon  historical 
incidents,  more  especially  those  in  the  long 
wars  between  the  Spaniards  of  Luzon  and 
the  Visayas  on  the  one  side  and  the  Islam- 
ites of  Sulu  on  the  other.  It  is  only  within 
the  present  generation  that  Sulu  piracy  has 
been  destroyed.  In  the  coast  villages  of  Lu- 
zon, Panay,  Cebu  and  Negros  are  living  hun- 


dreds, if  not  thousands,  who  have  seen  the 
Moslem  prahus  scour  the  coast  and  descend 
upon  many  a  village  and  town.  In  these 
wars  the  Tagals  and   Visayas  fought  shol- 

der  to  sliolder  with  tin-  Spaniards  against 
the   merciless   sea  rovers;   and   the   prejudice 

respecting  the  latter  is  as  strong  to-day  in 

the  Filipino  as  it  was  in  the  troublous  times 
of  (he  last  century. 

Of  the  Tagals  who  have  made  their  mark 
in  the  Spanish  language  the  number  is 
small.  The  fault  lies  with  the  lack  of  op- 
portunity. Journalism  and  literature  in  the 
Philippines  are  not  in  a  very  thriving  condi- 
tion. The  entire  output  of  printed  matter 
in  the  archipelago  during  a  twelvemonth 
would  not  equal  a  single  day's  issue  of  a 
leading  New  York  daily.  Illiteracy  is  uni- 
versal, and  the  number  of  those  who  can 
read  and  write  and  afford  to  buy  a  book,  out- 
side of  the  foreigners,  is  probably  not  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand.  Under  the  Span- 
ish law  nothing  was  permitted  to  be  pub- 
lished which  was  objectionable  to  either 
Church  or  State.  Anything  coming  under 
the  former  category  made  the  author  and 
publisher  guilty  of  blasphemy  and  heresy, 
and  under  the  latter  of  sedition  and  revolu- 
tion. 

The  greatest  native,  Dr.  Jose  Rizal,  was 
shot  like  a  common  murderer  because  he 
was  found  guilty  of  blasphemy  and  sedi- 
tion; yet  all  that  he  did  in  his  famous  mono- 
graph was  to  recommend  reforms  in  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  and  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  islands.  In  consequence 
of  the  cruel  laws  against  the  expression  of 
opinion,  what  little  writing  has  been  done 
has  been  largely  anonymous  or  impersonal. 
Thus  Don  Emilio  Aguinaldo  y  Faury  be- 
came famous  through  a  clever  skit  said  to 
have  been  inspired  by  Aristophanes's  im- 
mortal play. 

In  it  the  characters,  Spanish,  native  and 
half-breed,  are  represented  by  animals, 
those  being  selected  which  best  represent 
the  qualities  of  the  human  beings  for  whom 
they  stand.  Aguinaldo  was  a  contributor 
to  the  press  of  Manila  and  Hong  Kong  when 
the  writer  Avas  in  the  Far  East,  and  was  a 
warm  friend  of  the  late  R.  Frazer  Smith  of 
the  Hong  Kong  Telegraph.  He  has  a  fair 
education,  having  studied  at  one  of  the  re- 
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ligious  colleges  in  Manila.  His  writing  is 
generally  clever,  always  ornate  and  labored, 
and  mi  times  quite  classical  from  :i  Sp.-inish 
point  of  view. 

An  abler  Tagal  writer  is  Maguinor  G.  San- 
digo,  whose  strong  and  brave  utterances 
caused  liim  to  be  denounced  to  the  authori- 
ties. He  was  arrested,  but  through  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  jail  officials  and  the  police  he 
made  his  escape.  Tie  spent  most  of  this 
period  in  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong,  where 
he  mastered  English  and  prospered  in  trade. 
He  has  a  deep  love  for  English  and  Ameri- 
can institutions,  is  the  leader  of  the  present 
annexation  party,  and  is  respected  even  by 
the  Spaniards  for  his  uprightness,  public- 
spirit  and  patriotism. 

His  writings  began  with  newspaper  let- 
ters, and  when  he  was  excluded  by  the  press 
censors  he  became  a  pamphleteer.  Under 
the  Spanish  law  his  works,  like  all  con- 
demned publications,  are  seized  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  police  wherever  they  may  be 
found.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  obtain  his 
writings  in  the  Philippines.  They  are  to  be 
had  in  Hong  Kong,  Singapore  and  other 
cities  under  English  rule. 

Two  other  men  of  some  ability  are  Aserio 
and  Agoncillo,  both  of  whom  are  well- 
trained,  intelligent  men  of  the  world.  They 
are  not  the  equals  of  either  Aguinaldo  or  San- 
digo,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  far  above 
mediocrity. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Rizal's  works  will 
be  collected  ere  it  is  too  late  to  bring  the 
scattered  fragments  together.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  a  Manila  colloge,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  rhetoric,  oratory  and 
debate.  He  went  to  Europe  and  studied  in 
both  Spain  and  Germany,  acquitting  himself 
highly  in  both  countries.  He  was  a  master 
of  several  Philippine  languages,  as  well  as 
of  Tagal  and  Spanish,  his  native  tongues. 
He  was  familiar  with  English,  French  and 
German,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  had  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  Chinese.  He  was 
capable  as  a  physician,  surgeon  and  oculist. 
Imbued  with  a  deep  love  for  literature,  he 
wrote  freely  and  well  upon  all  sorts  of  topics. 
He  contributed  to  the  press  of  Manila.  Hong 
Kong,  Singapore  and  .Madrid,  writing  let- 
ters of  travel  and  studies  of  places,  men  and 


(•\<Mits.  nis  favorite  recreation  was  poetry, 
and  many  of  his  verses  are  recited  in  Span- 

isli  hinds  to-day  by  people  who  know  not 
that  their  author  was  the  famous  rebel  or 
patriot  In  1885  he  published  an  excellent 
novel,  entitled  "  Noli  Me  Tangere." 

In  1887  and  1888  he  published  a  series  of 
articles  upon  Philippine  life  and  conditions, 
which  ran  the  rounds  of  the  Far  Eastern 
press.  In  1800  he  finished  his  famous  mono- 
graph upon  ecclesiastical  and  administrative 
reform,  which  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  prison-yard  of  the  walled  city 
of  Manila  on  December  6th,  180*6.  The  day 
of  his  execution  he  married  and  wrote  a 
poem.  His  wife  and  widow  was  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  and  Hong  Kong  birth.  This 
poem,  entitled  "  My  Last  Thought,"  consists 
of  fourteen  five-line  stanzas  of  considerable 
beauty,  which  has  been  well  translated  by 
Signor  Volpicelli.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote 
the  poem  in  its  entirety,  a  few  verses  being 
sufficient  to  show  Rizal's  mode  of  thought 
and  expression. 
Farewell,    adored    Fatherland !    our   Eden    lost, 

farewell ! 
Farewell,  O  sun's  loved  region,  pearl  of  the 

eastern  sea ! 
Gladly  I  die  for  thy  dear  sake ;  for  yea,  thou 

knowest  well 
Were  my  sad  life  more  radiant  far  than  mortal 

tongue  could  tell, 
Yet  would  I  give  it  gladly,  joyously  for  thee. 

On  blood-stained  fields  of  battle  fast-locked  in 
maddening  strife, 
Thy  dying  sons  have  blessed  thee  untouched 
by  doubt  or  fear. 

No  matter   wreaths  of  laurel ;  no  matter   where 
our  life 

Ebbs  out  on  scaffold  or  in  war  or  under  tor- 
turous knife, 
We  welcome  death  if  for  our  hearths  or  for 
our  country  dear. 

I  die  while  dawn's  rich  iris  hues  are  staining 
yet  the  sky, 
Heralds  of  that  freer  day  still  hidden  from 
our  view 

Behind  the  night's  dark   mantle.     And   should 
the  morning  nigh 

Need  crimson,   shed   my   heart's  blood  quickly, 
freely,  let  it  dye 
The  new  born  light  with  glory  of  its  ensan- 
guined hue. 
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Farewell,  O  land  I  idolize  !     I  leave  my  all  with  Farewell,    O    parents,    brothers   and    friends   of 

thee,  infancy ! 

Beloved    Filipinos   whose   soil    my    feet   have  Dear  fragments  of  my  heart  onee  to  my  bosom 

trod,  pressed 

1  lea v<-  with  thee  my  life's  love  deep.  I  go  where  Hound   our   lost   hearth.     Give    thanks    to    God 

all  are  free;  in  glad  tranquillity 

1   go  where  are  no  tortures;  where  the  oppres-  That  after  the  long  and  weary  day  I  sleep  eter- 

sors'  power  shall  be  nally. 

Destroyed;  where  faith   kills   nol  ;   where  he  Farewell  all  those  I  loved  so  well;  to  die  is 

who  rules  is  God!  but  to  rest. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE    CHINESE    SITUATION. 


BY    EDGAR    QUACKENBUSH. 


Both  foreigners  and  Chinese  have  been 
startled  by  the  recent  coup  d'&tat  at  Peking, 
and  we  are  really  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
true  facts.  And  the  situation  must  appear 
still  stranger  to  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  condition  of  things  in  China. 

During  the  past  few  months  it  has  been 
evident  that  the  Emperor  was  in  earnest  in 
instituting  reforms  in  various  ways. 

He  has  shown  a  desire  for  colleges  or  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  and  particular  mention 
has  been  made  of  such  for  the  advancement 
of  agriculture  and  mining.  He  has  in- 
structed Viceroys  and  other  officials  to  con- 
sider schemes  for  the  establishment  of  col- 
leges and  report  to  the  Throne,  and  when, 
in  usual  Chinese  style,  they  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  orders,  he  took  them  to  task 
severely.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  ordered 
the  establishment  of  a  new  University  in 
Peking. 

Official  position  in  China  is  obtained  only 
by  those  who  have  obtained  literary  degrees 
at  the  annual  or  triennial  examinations.  At 
these  examinations  topics  are  selected  from 
the  Chinese  classics  (the  topic  being  a  sen- 
tence), and  essays  are  written  upon  them. 
The  essays  must  have  excellence  in  chirog- 
raphy,  literary  style  and  in  thought.  The 
ordinary  foreigner,  however,  can  usually  dis- 
cern little  sense  in  either  topic  or  essay.  A 
recent  edict  sweeps  away  the  old  style  of 
examination  and  orders  "  short  practical 
essays  suitable  to  the  times  we  live  in,"  and 
attention  is  called  to  the  branches  of  West- 
ern learning. 


Another  edict  promises  rewards  to  those 
who  write  practical  and  useful  books  or 
make  inventions. 

Another  calls  .attention  to  the  custom  of 
foreign  nations  to  prepare  and  have  printed 
annual  budgets  and  initiates  such  a  scheme 
in  China. 

Weng  Tung-ho,  Assistant  Grand  Secretary 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  was 
dismissed  two  months  ago.  He  had  been 
the  tutor  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  credited 
with  keeping  the  Emperor  in  utter  igno 
ranee  either  of  his  own  empire  or  the  outside 
world,  except  so  far  as  it  coincided  with  his 
own  ultra-conservative  views. 

It  is  also  rumored  that  the  Emperor  con- 
templated edicts  allowing  change  in  Chinese 
attire,  cutting  off  the  queue,  recommending 
unbinding  the  feet  and  some  sort  of  recogni- 
tion of  Christianity. 

Enough  has  been  indicated  of  the  reforms 
proposed  to  show  their  radical  nature,  and  It 
might  naturally  be  expected  that  they  would 
meet  w'ith  violent  opposition  from  the  party 
of  conservative  ideas.  In  Peking  has  grown 
up  a  reform  party,  principally  of  men  under 
middle  age,  and  it  has  been  through  contact 
with  this  element  and  cutting  loose  from  the 
old  element  that  the  Emperor  has  set  out  on 
his  new  policy.  Li  Hung  Chang  and  the 
Empress  Dowager  have  not  been  in  favor  of 
progress  in  such  directions. 

This  gives  a  rough  outline  of  some  of  the 
conditions  prior  to  the  coup  d'ttat.  There 
had  been  also  rumors  that  the  Emperor  was 
in  poor  health. 
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Od  the  22d  of  September    an    edid    was 

issued,  appointing  the  Empress  Dowager 
Regenl  and  referring  to  her  eminent  servi<-<-s 
in  this  capacity  od  former  occasions;  the 
only  explanation  given  was  that  a  critical 
time  had  been  readied  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire,  when  there  wen-  so  many  Important 
subjects  demanding  the  attention  of  the 
Throne  that  the  experience  and  abilities  of 
the  Empress  Dowager  were  needed. 

At  this  same  time  came  many  conflicting 
rumors  that  the  Emperor  was  ill;  that  he 
was  dead;  that  he  was  deposed;  that  he 
had  been  murdered  or  poisoned.  The  fol- 
lowing day  appeared  edicts,  one  condemning 
Kang  Yii-wei  and  ordering  his  decapitation, 
and  others  affecting  other  high  officials.  It 
was  said  that  on  this  date  (23d)  all  the  nine 
gates  of  Peking  were  closed  in  the  afternoon, 
which  is  done  only  under  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  gravity. 

Kang  Yii-wei  is  a  man  under  forty  years 
of  age,  holding  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  who  has  been  a  leader 
of  reforms,  so  that  he  was  called  "  The  Mod- 
ern Sage  and  Reformer."  Following  the 
edict  against  him  the  Shanghai  Taotai 
offered  a  reward  of  $2,000  for  his  arrest,  as 
it  was  believed  he  had  left  Peking  (via 
Tientsin)  for  Shanghai.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
seems  he  was  warned  by  the  Empress  to  do 
this,  as  there  were  premonitions  of  impend- 
ing trouble.  Ostensibly  he  was  wanted  be- 
cause of  attempting  to  poison  the  Emperor; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Emperor  Dowager 
and  her  party  wanted  him  because  of  his 
leadership  of  the  reform  party.  He  came  on 
a  British  steamer  that  arrived  at  Shanghai 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  At  daylight  the 
British  gun  boat  "  Esk  "  dropped  down  from 
Shanghai  to  Woosung  to  meet  this  steamer, 
sent  an  officer  to  board  the  steamer  to  warn 
Kang  Yii-wei  of  his  danger,  and  protect  him. 
Accordingly,  he  was  taken  off  to  the  English 
mail  steamer  "  Ballaarat,"  with  a  British 
gun  boat  watching  the  vessel  until  her  de- 
parture on  the  27th,  when  she  left  under  the 
protection  of  another  gun  boat,  which  will 
accompany  her  to  Hong  Kong. 

At  this  point  a  digression  may  be  made 
to  notice  some  of  the  events  of  the  past 
thirty    odd   years;     and    to    make    matters 


clearer  n  partial  genealogical  tree  is  given, 
omitting  unnecessary  details. 

Emper< 
a  Tao  Kwuiik  reigned  1831-1850. 

b  Hien-Feng 

I860    I  1861 


(Prince)  Kung 


(Prince  1  <  Ih'nn 


C  Tung  rhih 
1801-1875 


D  Kuang   II-'. 
I87o 


I  lien  Feng  died  away  from  Peking,  having 
fled  when  the  English  and  French  allied 
forces  occupied  Peking  in  1860.  Heannounced 
as  his  successor  his  son,  Tung  Chih,  then  six 
years  old,  and  the  supreme  control  was  put  in 
the  hands  of  a  half  dozen  men  of  ordinary 
ability.  On  the  approach  of  the  young  Em- 
peror to  Peking  a  successful  coup  d'etat  was 
carried  out  by  Prince  Kung  and  the  two  Em- 
presses Dowager,  widows  of  Hien  F§ng,  and 
they  were  proclaimed  Regents  during  the 
minority  of  the  Emperor,  while  Prince  Kung 
became  the  chief  adviser.  One  of  these 
Empresses  was  the  principal  wife  of  Hien 
Feng,  and  the  other  a  secondary  wife,  but 
the  mother  of  Tung  Chih.  In  1872  Tung 
Chih  announced  his  assumption  of  personal 
control,  and  he  died  in  1875.  It  has  been  as- 
serted and  believed  by  some  that  he  did  not 
die  a  natural  death,  but  that  the  Empresses 
Dowager  wished  to  retain  the  power  and  so 
caused  his  death.  The  truth  can  never  be 
known. 

At  this  juncture  a  son  of  Prince  Kung 
might  have  been  chosen,  but  that  would 
have  necessitated  his  retirement,  as  accord- 
ing to  Chinese  custom  he  could  not  serve 
tne  State  under  his  son  as  supreme.  There- 
fore Kuang  Hsu  (a  child  four  years  old)  was 
chosen,  and  again  the  two  Empresses 
Dowager  were  Regents,  they  being  aunts  of 
Kuang  Hsu.  The  principal  widow  of  Hien 
Feng  died  in  1881;  so  from  that  time  until 
1887,  when  Kuang  Hsu  assumed  personal 
control,  the  Regent  was  his  aunt,  widow  of 
Hien  F6ng  and  mother  of  Tung  Chih;  and 
she  it  is  who  now  again  is  appointed  Regent. 
It  is  rumored  that  Kang  Yii-wei  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Emperor  advising  him  to  re- 
move her  to  some  distant  place  where  she 
could  not  use  her  influence  and  power 
against  him  and  the  reforms  he  wished  to 
inaugurate,  also  recommending  that  Li 
Hung  Chang  be  removed  to  his  native  prov- 
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ince  and  placed  under  surveillance.  It  is 
also  rumored  that  this  came  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Empress  Dowager  and  precip- 
itated her  action.  Prince  Kung  died  about 
four  months  ago,  so  that  now  the  old  Em- 
press Dowager  (64  years  old)  is  without  a 
rival.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  a  year 
or  two  ago  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  died, 
and  some  of  the  newspapers  at  home  con- 
founded her  with  the  Empress  Dowager. 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  the  exact  facts  now. 
Sonic  people  think  that  Russia  is  back  of  the 


coup  and  tliat  it  is  for  the  restoration  of  Li 
Hung  Chang,  who  is  accused  of  playing  into 
the  hands  of  Russia  and  working  against 
Great  Britain.  More  likely  it  is  an  Oriental 
Court  intrigue,  in  opposition  to  reforms 
which  would  cut  off  the  means  of  living  of 
myriads  of  corrupt  officials.  The  Emperor 
has  probably  been  deposed,  but  is  still  liv- 
ing; whether  the  next  step  will  be  the  se- 
lection of  a  minor  as  Emperor  with  a  re- 
newed lease  of  power  to  the  astute  Empress 
Dowager  remains  to  be  seen. 
Shanghai,  China. 


DECEMBER    SNOW. 

BY  JOHN  B.    TABB. 

This    is   the   mystic   scroll 
Whereon  a  parting  soul — 

The  aged  Year — 
His  testament  and  will 
Records  : — a  secret  till 

The  Spring  appear. 
St.  Charles  College,  Eli.icott  City,  Md. 
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The  wheels  of  government  never  wholly 
stop  running.  The  departmental  dynamos 
and  the  White  House  circuit  run  the 
year  round.  But  two  of  the  largest 
engines,  the  House  and  Senate,  have 
been  quiet  since  the  tenth  of  July.  There  is 
always  more  clatter,  more  whirr  of  wheels, 
noise  of  cogs,  clank  of  eccentrics,  friction  of 
cams  and  journals,  when  the  chief  engineers 
of  these  bodies— the  Vice-President  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  in  the  House — take 
the  starting  rod,  turn  the  valves,  and' the 
wheels  of  legislation  begin  to  move. 

The  opening  of  Congress  at  a  second,  or, 
as  in  this  case,  at  a  third  session  is  not  as 
formal  an  affair  as  the  opening  of  a  new 
Congress.  The  House  does  not  clear  all  the 
members  from  the  floor  and  turn  itself  into 
a  lottery  establishment,  with  a  blindfolded 
boy  at  the  clerk's  desk  drawing  numbers 
from  a  basket  to  give  members,  with  fortu- 


itous and  absolute  equality,  their  choice  of 
seats.  The  members  are  not  sworn  in  by 
State  platoons,  as  when  they  come  from 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania;  or  in  single  file, 
as  when  they  come  from  Nevada  or  Utah. 
We  do  not  have  the  excitement  of  electing 
a  Speaker.  The  House  is  already  fully  offi- 
cered and  organized,  committees  have  all 
been  appointed,  and  all  that  is  necessary  at 
the  opening  session  is  for  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  members  to  be  present  in  each  cham- 
ber, and  for  the  Vice-President  in  one  and 
the  Speaker  in  the  other  to  take  their  legis- 
lative hammers  and,  with  one  decisive  blow 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  to  say,  "  The 
Senate  "  or  "  The  House  will  be  in  order." 
The  Vice-President  does  this  in  a  business- 
like way.  There  is  a  strong  contrast  in  the 
House  between  the  sharp  blow  on  the  desk 
and  the  drawl  of  the  Speaker's  voice.  As 
the   Speaker  ascends   to   his  desk   the   Ser- 
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geant-at-Arins.  bearing  his  symbol  of  au- 
thority, places  it  in  its  socket  at  the  right  of 
the  desk.  It  is  always  there  when  the  House 
is  in  session,  ezcepl  when  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  may  lind  it  necessary,  under  the  direc 
tion  of  the  Speaker,  to  bear  it  down  the  aisle 
to  overawe  some  disorderly  member.  When 
at  precisely  12  o'clock  the  Speaker  has  sum- 
moned the  House  to  order,  the  curteous  and 
reverent  practice  is  for  every  member  to  rise 
to  his  feet  and  listen  to  the  invocation  of  the 
chaplain.  1  have  occasionally  noticed  a 
member  who  keeps  his  seat,  and  I  have  seen 
one  writing  a  letter  and  refusing  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  Speaker's  gavel  or  by  the 
deep  tone  of  his  voice  when  he  says,  "  The 
chaplain  will  offer  prayer."  The  Speaker 
always  waits  until  there  is  profound  silence 
before  uttering  these  words,  and  then  rever- 
ently drops  his  head  as  he  has  dropped  his 
voice.  When  he  was  in  college  Thomas  B. 
Reed  at  first  thought  he  would  be  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  and  a  certain  church  in  Port- 
land hoped  he  would,  also.  It  is  more  nat- 
ural to  think  of  him  now  in  the  place  of  the 
Speaker  than  in  that  of  the  chaplain.  Slow, 
solemn,  impressive,  brief  and  fitting  is  the 
prayer  of  Chaplain  Couden.  The  House  is 
then  ready  for  business.  And  this  same 
program  is  enacted  every  day,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  the  flag  is  raised  daily  over  each  of  the 
legislative  halls,  to  be  pulled  down  at  each 
daily  adjournment.  The  opening  day  of  the 
short  session  simply  differs  from  other  days 
in  the  fact  that  members'  desks  are  loaded 
down  with  flowers,  the  gifts  of  admiring 
friends,  and  that  the  roll  is  called  to  see  if 
a  sufficient  number  of  members  are  present 
to  constitute  a  quorum.  Then  comes  the 
formal  reading  of  the  President's  message. 
The  practice  is  essentially  the  same  in  both 
chambers. 

As  a  maker  of  State  papers  President  Mc- 
Kinley  has  had  his  opportunity;  he  is  not  a 
political  dramatist;  he  does  not  pose  for  ef- 
fect. If  his  messages  last  spring  were  lis- 
tened to  in  Congress  with  breathless  atten- 
tion, with  every  seat  filled  on  the  floor  and 
throngs  in  the  galleries,  it  was  not  to  see 
how  he  would  build  a  sentence,  turn  a 
phrase,  or  construct  a  climax.  It  was  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion,  the  unexpected 
conjunctions  of  history  which  gave  him  the 


opportunity.    Those  days  last   spring  were 

days  of   feverish  anxiety  when   we  watched 
Cor    the    unexpected,    ami    the    unexpected 

came;  but  the  element  <>|  surprise  was  in 
the  event,  not  in  the  President's  treatment 
of  it.  President  McKinley  does  not  deal  in 
surprises;  lie  does  what  might  naturally  be 
expected.  And  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a 
President  do  what  the  great  majority  of 
seventy-five  millions  of  people  think  he  ought 
to  do.  President  Cleveland  gave  the  country 
and  the  world  a  dramatic  surprise  in  the 
Venezuela  snapper  at  the  end  of  one  of  his 
messages.  The  shock  of  that  surprise  was 
like  the  shock  from  a  thirteen-inch  gun.  Of 
course  it  was  a  blank  cartridge  to  begin 
with;  but  what,  if  a  loaded  charge  should 
have  followed  V  I  am  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Venezuelan  shot  was  entirely 
unnecessary.  We  were  fortunate  in  getting 
out  of  it  as  we  did.  Our  national  honor  is 
always  imperiled  when  we  shake  our  fist 
in  another  nation's  face.  When  we  come  to 
our  senses  we  see  how  undignified  we  have 
been.  I  am  glad  to  think,  as  I  sit  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  again,  that  it  was  not 
the  penstroke  of  a  President,  the  flaming 
tongue  of  an  orator,  or  the  work  of  any  man 
or  group  of  men  which  brought  about  the 
war ;  and  I  am  still  gladder  to  think  that  the 
problems  before  us  now  are  not  the  prob 
lems  of  a  threatening  war,  but  those  of  a 
peace  which  has  already  begun  to  dawn. 

President  McKinley  has  been  a  maker  of 
history.  In  his  second  annual  message  he 
has  written  the  history  which  he  did  so 
much  to  make.  There  are  some  who  would 
have  preferred  him  to  assume  the  role  of 
the  prophet.  But  prophets  are  very  plenti- 
ful now,  especially  the  doleful  prophets  of 
pessimism:  and  it  is  a  great  deal  better  that 
President  McKinley  should  have  written 
history  than  to  have  followed  the  example 
of  would-be  statesmen,  who  declaim  about 
things  that  are  not  so  and  prophesy  of  things 
that  never  come  to  pass.  We  must  always 
expect,  of  course,  that  irresponsible  people 
will  criticise  in  an  irresponsible  way,  espe- 
cially that  they  will  denounce  a  picture  be- 
fore it  is  painted,  the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe. 
But  those  who  are  really  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  shaping  our  international 
policy  in  Congress  are  not  disposed  to  em- 
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barrass  the  President  and  executive  depart- 
ment in  the  midst  of  most  important  diplo 
matic  negotiations  under  a  responsible  com- 
mission, by  transferring  the  field  of  discus- 
sion from  Paris  to  Congress.  And  the  Peace 
Commission  would  have  been  somewhat  sur- 
prised if  the  President  had  made  a  report 
to  Congress  of  their  proceedings  before  they 
had  completed  their  reports  to  him.  The 
President's  dignity  and  discretion  in  this 
matter  is  as  characteristic  as  the  want  of 
dignity  and  the  indiscretion  which  have 
been  revealed  in  some  quarters.  No  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ever  had  to  write 
so  much  history  enacted  in  so  short  a  time. 
As  a  connected,  succinct  official  history  of 
the  war.  President  McKinley's  relation  is  of 
great  value,  and  will  take  a  fitting  place  by 
the  side  of  the  eminent  papers  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. 

To  the  anti-liberationists  the  message  was, 
of  course,  a  disappointment,  because  it  gave 
them  so  little  to  attack.  But  the  anti-libera- 
tionists are  not  cutting  much  figure  in  Con- 
gress, and  the  late  elections  are  indication 
that  they  do  not  represent  the  public  senti- 
ment of  this  country.  The  anti-liberationist 
program  was  tersely  expressed  in  a  state- 
ment of  one  of  its  leaders,  who  proposed  that 
we  "  should  turn  over  the  islands  to  Spain 
to  do  with  them  as  she  pleases."  As  if  Spain 
had  not  been  doing  with  them  as  she  pleases 
for  these  many  years,  and  as  if  that  were 
not  the  very  reason  why  she  should  not  do 
with  them  as  she  pleases  any  longer. 

Members  of  Congress  have  an  opportunity, 
through  their  daily  mail  and  in  other  ways, 
to  measure  the  pressure  which  is  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  national  legislation  in 
various  directions.  Nothing  is  more  signifi- 
cant as  to  the  movement  of  public  thought 
and  feeling  than  the  gradual  paring  down  of 
the  demands  of  the  anti-imperialists  and 
their  inability  to  agree  upon  any  definite  or 
positive  line  of  policy.  The  president  of  the 
organization,  Mr.  Boutwell,  has  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  turning  back  Porto  Rico 
as  well  as  the  Philippines.  Mr.  Carnegie, 
vice-president,  has  made  a  bitter  attack  upon 
President  McKinley  in  a  hysterical  circular 
which  is  devoid  of  every  practical  sugges- 
tion. We  expect  a  man  of  this  iron-maker's 
practical  sense  to  give  us  something  better 


Mian  wails  and  denunciation.  The  s.-eretary 
of  the  association,  Mr.  Erving  Winslow,  on 
being  pressed  for  tin'  program  of  the  society, 
is  obliged  t<>  confess  thai  it  lias  cone,  and  as 
an  exeuse  for  offering  none  says:  "We  are 
not  officers  of  the  Government,  and  tin'  re- 
sponsibilities of  conducting  its  affairs  do  not 
belong  to  us  nor  to  any  other  voluntary 
association."  But  being  pressed  for  his  per- 
sonal opinion,  he  comes  out  publicly  with 
three  recommendations— namely,  a  protect- 
orate of  the  Powers  over  the  Philippines,  or 
a  protectorate  by  the  Pope,  or  that  the  people 
be  left  to  govern  themselves. 

To  the  practical  legislator  these  sugges- 
tions are  as  brilliant  as  midnight,  and  seem 
to  have  been  made  to  surround  the  subject 
with  additional  darkness.  The  anti-imperial- 
ists are  complaining  that  the  taking  of  the 
Philippines  will  inevitably  bring  us  into  new 
foreign  complications.  And  now  the  secre- 
tary of  the  organization  coolly  proposes  that 
we  should  enter  into  partnership  with  the 
European  Powers  for  the  government  of 
these  islands— the  most  direct  way  to  invite 
the  complications  he  fears  and  to  embroil 
ourselves  with  Powers  whose  interests  and 
institutions  are  foreign  to  our  own.  The  his- 
tory of  the  government  of  Crete  and  of  Ar- 
menia, under  the  protectorate  of  the  five 
Powers,  is  enough  to  warn  the  United  States 
against  inviting  the  complications  and  diffi- 
culties we  should  avoid.  Let  Mr.  Winslow 
read  Mr.  Gladstone's  famous  letter  about  the 
European  concert,  or  lack  of  concert,  and  he 
will  not  want  to  establish  another.  As  for 
the  ability  of  this  people  to  govern  them- 
selves, Mr.  Winslow  has  elsewhere  shown 
that  he  has  no  confidence  that  they  can  do  it, 
which  is  a  sufficient  comment  on  his  own 
recommendation. 

As  to  the  suggestion  of  a  protectorate  by 
the  Pope,  Mr.  Winslow  seems  to  have  forgot- 
ten altogether  that  he  is  living  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  that  the  Pope  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  need  protection  rather  than  to  ex- 
tend it  to  dependent  nations.  A  protectorate 
by  the  Pope  !  If  the  secretary  of  the  Anti- 
imperialists'  League  is  really  serious  in  this 
recommendation  it  is  astounding,  and  very 
likely  his  anti-imperialism  will  give  rise  to 
anti-ecclesiasticism.  If  not  serious,  why 
joke  at  the  expense  of  the  self-immured  pris- 
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oner  in  the  Vatican  or  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  we  have  freed? 

Neither  the   House  nor  Senate  did   much 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday  beyond  the  formal 

reception  of  the  President's  message.  But 
now  both  houses  have  settled  down  to  work, 
and  the  appropriation  bills,  which  furnish 
the  staple  of  Congressional  legislation,  have 
been  taken  up  in  the  House.  Every  engineer 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
have  a  big  boiler  for  your  engine,  so  that 
there  is  no  trouble  in  making  steam.  Con- 
gress is  well  provided  in  this  direction.  It 
has  steam  enough  and  to  spare— so  much  so 
that  if  safety  valves  of  expression  were  not 
provided  to  blow  it  off  there  would  be  some- 
thing like  an  explosion.  There  are  many  mem- 
bers who,  finding  that  they  cannot  get  their 
grist  of  bills  ground  out,  pull  the  whistle  cord 
and  blow  off  their  patriotism  or  their  indigna- 
tion in  a  speech  or  two,  which  may  not  be 
heard  at  Washington  but  which  is  heard  in 
some  districts  near  or  remote  like  the  noise  of 
a  steam  siren.  But  in  the  short  session  there 
is  always  less  buncombe.  Deducting  the 
Christmas  vacation,  there  are  only  ten  or 
eleven  weeks  before  the  session  closes.  Night 
sessions  may  lengthen  out  a  little  the  brevity 
of  the  legislative  term.  But  when  only 
four  out  of  a  hundred  bills  are  passed  in 
Congress  at  any  session,  the  calendar  of  both 
chambers  becomes  a  cemetery  for  the  inter- 
ment of  dead  bills.  There  are  many  of  these 
that  are  just  as  good  and  even  better  than 
the  laws  that  are  passed.  Some  of  them  will 
be  born  again  and  again  and  cry  for  enact- 
ment like  ghosts  waiting  for  their  bodies  un- 
til they  are  finally  incorporated  in  the  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  or  until  they  be- 
come breathless  and  voiceless. 


SANITARY. 

Physicians  have  remarked  that  the  cases 
of  small-pox  this  year  have  been  remarkably 
mild,  and  their  view  is  substantiated  by  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  which  reports  2,238 
cases  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1898,  with 
only  19  deaths — a  most  unusual  showing. 

....It  is  claimed  that  very  minute  quanti- 
ties of  permanganate  of  potasn  will  kill  the 
mosquito.  One  part  of  this  substance  in  fif- 
teen hundred  of  solution  distributed  in  mos- 
quito marshes  will  prevent  the  development  of 


the  larva.  The  Insect  will  develop  from  its 
firs!  stage,  a  tiny  speck  resembling  cholera 
bacteria,  to  its  venomous  maturity  in  two  hours 
and  b  half.  The  use  of  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash doea  not  require  large  expenditure,  as  a 
single  pinch  of  the  substance  has  been  known 
to  kill  all  the  germs  in  a  thousand-gallon  tank. 

....It  is  most  gratifying  to  learn  that  a 
number  of  patients  have  been  discharged  from 
the  new  Craig  Colony  for  epileptics  at 
Sonyea,  which  are  thought  to  be  the  first  cures 
of  this  disease  in  America.  Massachusetts 
has  just  opened  an  institution  at  Munson  for 
the  treatment  of  this  terrible  trouble,  and  a  set 
of  devoted  scientific  physicians  are  studying  it 
in  all  its  phases  and  features,  and  tho  it  attracts 
less  attention  than  many  maladies,  it  is  a  far 
more  widely  diffused  disease  than  most  people 
imagine. 

....It  is  said  that  a  remarkable  visitation 
of  whooping-cough  among  adults  was  ex- 
perienced during  the  past  summer  at  the  vari- 
ous seaside  resorts  of  our  Atlantic  Coast.  A 
German,  Dr.  Weill,  has  been  studying  this 
malady  carefully.  He  is  convinced  that  it  is 
contagious  only  during  the  premonitory  ca- 
tarrhal stage,  and  is  sure  that  it  is  contracted 
from  patients  who  have  not  yet  begun  to 
whoop.  He  thinks  that  infection  ceases  when 
the  whooping  begins,  and  that  "  therefore  in  a 
family  it  is  not  the  patient  who  is  already 
whooping,  but  his  brothers  and  sisters  who  have 
not  previously  had  whooping-cough,  who  ought 
to  be  isolated." 

Lady   Violet    Greville,    in     the    London 

Graphic,  asks  why  English  children  are  not 
taught  to  swim,  in  place  of  some  of  the  useless 
things  that  they  are  drilled  in.  She  says  they 
are  passionately  fond  of  the  water,  but  when 
the  summer  opens  we  are  constantly  pained 
by  the  accounts  of  the  drowning  and  bathing 
accidents,  hence  she  thinks  girls  and  boys  should 
be  regularly  instructed  in  the  art  of  swimming. 
Perhaps  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  in  a  land 
where  there  is  almost  more  shore  than  main- 
land. A  Boston  lady,  who  was  a  fine  swim- 
mer, was  spending  the  summer  at  Bar  Harbor. 
She  was  also  very  fond  of  boating,  and  one 
day  when  out  in  one  of  the  regular  rowboats  of 
the  locality  she  conversed  a  little  with  her  boat- 
man on  his  life  and  circumstances,  and  was  as- 
tonished to  learn  that  neither  he  nor  most  of 
his  fellows  could  swim.  Of  course,  she  ex- 
pressed her  astonishment,  when  he  replied: 
"Yes,  ma'am,  perhaps  we  ought  to  learn  ;  but 
then  we  don't  calc'late  to  be  upsot" 
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BISMARCK'S    ACCOUNT    OF  HIM- 
SELF.* 

This  is  a  great  work,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant produced  in  modern  times;  but  it  is 
not  a  life  nor  a  portrait  of  Bismarck,  the  Man 
and  the  Statesman,  as  the  unfortunate  title  of 
the  English  translation  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect.  The  German  original  calls  it  simply 
"  Reflections  and  Recollections."  This  is 
what  it  is,  and  this  unrolling  of  the  inner 
thoughts,  reflections  and  recollections  of  the 
man  who  made  the  German  Empire  is  what 
gives  the  work  its  unique  importance. 

It  is  a  very  different  work  from  Dr. 
Busch's,  but  not  one  which  throws  that  into 
the  shade,  much  less  contradicts  or  corrects 
it.  There  are  points  at  which  the  two  works 
move  on  the  same  line  and,  so  far  as  we 
have  compared  them,  in  remarkable  agree- 
ment. On  the  whole  the  examination  of  the 
Prince's  account  increases  our  respect  for 
Dr.  Busch,  and  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
very  great  interest  of  the  different  point  of 
\iew  from  which  he  wrote.  Bismarck  him- 
self is  the  center  around  which  his  volumes 
turn.  He  writes  of  kings,  princes,  soldiers 
and  European  affairs  only  as  they  stand  in 
some  connection  with  the  hero  whose  power- 
ful agency  was  bringing  them  into  great 
relations. 

The  suggestion  of  the  present  work  seems 
to  have  come  from  the  German  publisher, 
Cotta,  about  nine  years  ago.  The  first  draft 
was  printed  privately  in  1893  with  all  Bis- 
marck's alterations.  This  was  reviewed 
and  revised  two  or  three  times  by  the  Prince 
and  every  point  subjected  to  the  verification 
of  his  wonderful  memory.  Within  the  last 
two  years  whole  chapters  of  the  work  have 
been  recast,  and,  as  a  final  precaution,  the 
editor  was  charged  by  the  Prince  to  compare 

*  Bismarck  The  Man  and  the  Statesman. 
Being  the  Reflections  and  Reminiscences  of  Otto, 
Prince  von  Bismarck,  written  ana  dictated  by  him- 
self after  his  retirement  from  office.  Translated 
from  the  German  under  the  supervision  of  A.  J.  But- 
ler. Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  with 
Two  Portraits  and  a  Facsimile  of  Handwriting.  Two 
vols.,  8vo  $7  50  ;  pp.  414  and  362  with  an[Index.  Har- 
per &  Brothers. 


the  various  documents  cited  with  the  origi- 
nals and  correct  errors. 

As  to  the  translation,  the  present  Ameri- 
can edition  has  great  advantages  over  the 
one  published  in  England,  which  it  would 
have  been  a  calamity  to  have  reimposed  on 
the  reading  public  in  this  country.  With 
their  well-known  enterprise,  the  Messrs. 
Harper  undertook  a  revision.  This  has  en- 
abled them  to  bring  the  work  out  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress  which  gives  a  more  accurate  and 
adequate  expression  to  the  point  and  pithi- 
ness of  Bismarck's  style  of  writing. 

Chapter  I  is  an  abrupt  introduction  to  the 
man  who  is  to  take  us  into  his  wonderful 
guidance.    He  writes: 

"  I  left  school  at  Easter,  1832,  a  normal  prod- 
uct of  our  State  system  of  education  ;  a  Panthe- 
ist, and  if  not  a  Republican,  at  least  with  the 
persuasion  that  the  Republic  was  the  most  ra- 
tional form  of  government ;  reflecting,  too,  upon 
the  causes  which  could  decide  millions  of  men 
permanently  to  obey  one  man,  when  all  the  while 
I  was  hearing  from  grown  up  people  much  bit- 
*ter  or  contemptuous  criticism  of  their  rulers." 

These  impressions  were  not,  however, 
strong  enough  with  him  to  extirpate  his 
sympathies  with  the  Prussian  monarchy  and 
he  remained  a  believer  in  authority.  The 
university  found  him  with  a  vague  notion 
that  there  was  some  close  connection  be- 
tween liberal  theories  and  bad  breeding, 
much  as  our  college  men  once  associated 
long  hair  and  soiled  linen  with  woman's 
rights.  At  that  early  day  faith  in  the  Na- 
tion was  strong  in  him,  and  he  recalls  a  bet 
with  his  American  friend  Coffin,  at  Gottin- 
gen,  that  within  twenty  years  German  unity 
would  be  achieved. 

The  Hambach  festival  and  the  Frankfort 
outbreak  disgusted  him,  but  perhaps  not  so 
much  as  his  experience  of  Prussian  bureau- 
cracy which  a  young  aspirant  for  a  public 
career  had  to  encounter,  and  of  which  he 
had  "  a  very  poor  opinion  in  detail  and  col- 
lectively," tho  there  is  a  different  and  per- 
haps a  wiser  tone  in  the  later  review  of  the 
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subject  which  prompted  him  to  write  sixty 
3 1  ftrs  later: 

'The  teDdency  to  interference  in  the  most 
various  relations  of  life  was,  under  the  paternal 
government  of  those  days,  perhaps  greater  than 
now;  but  the  instruments  of  such  interference 
were  less  numerous,  and,  as  regards  culture  and 
breeding,  stood  much  higher  than  do  some  of 
those  to-day.  The  officials  of  the  right  worship- 
ful royal  Prussian  Government  were  honest, 
well-read  and  well-bred  officials;  but  their  be- 
nevolent activity  did  not  always  meet  with  rec- 
ognition, because  from  want  of  local  experience 
I  hey  went  to  pieces  on  matters  of  detail,  in  re- 
gard to  which  the  views  of  the  learned  citizen 
at  the  green  table  were  not  always  superior  to 
the  healthy,  common-sense  criticism  of  the  peas- 
ant intelligence.  The  members  of  the  Gov- 
erning Boards  had  in  those  days  multa, 
mot  multum,  to  do;  and  the  lack  of  higher 
duties  ...  led  them  ...  to  go  beyond  the  needs 
•of  the  governed  into  a  tendency  to  over-regula- 
tion— in  a  word,  into  what  the  Swiss  call  Be- 
fehlerle." 

The  result  was  that,  to  the  public  mind,  at 
least,  he  came  out  in  the  character  of  a  roy- 
alist Hotspur  and  got  credit  for  a  kind  of 
jiinkerism  which  he  is  careful  to  modify  and 
combine  with  some  characteristic  admix- 
ture of  more  liberal  opinions.  He  even  as- 
serts that  liberal  opinions  were  bred  in  him 
with  his  mother's  milk. 

Sixteen  years  after  he  went  to  Gottingen 
came  the  troubled  year  of  1848.  Frederick 
William  IV  was  King.  Bismarck  looks  back 
on  those  years,  not  so  much  to  recall  them, 
as  to  subject  them  to  the  keen  analysis 
which  became  possible  to  him  only  in  his 
later  years,  and  to  draw  from  them  data  of 
the  highest  importance  for  the  future  states- 
man. He  does  not  believe  that  these  revo- 
lutionary manifestations  represented  the 
^German  people.    He  writes: 

"  If  in  the  spring  of  1849  we  had  kept  clearly 
before  our  eyes  the  possibility  of  a  warlike  solu- 
tion, and  had  preserved  intact  our  capacity  of 
mobilization  by  the  employment  of  none  but 
troops  on  a  war  footing,  then  the  military  force 
at  the  disposal  of  Frederick  William  IV  would 
not  only  have  been  sufficient  to  crush  every  in- 
surrectionary movement  in  and  outside  of  Prus- 
sia, but  the  forces  set  on  foot  would  at  the  same 
time  have  provided  us  in  1850  with  the  means 
of  preparing  unsuspectedly  for  the  solution  of 
the  chief  question  in  dispute,  in  case  it  bad  be- 


come  acute  enough  for  the  question  of  military 
power  to  arise.  Our  clever  ,Kmg  was  not  with 
out  political  foresight,  but  lacked  resolution; 
and  his  belief  in  his  own  absolute  power,  strong 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  stood  its  ground  in  con- 
erete  cases  against  political  counselors,  but  not 
against  the  scruples  of  finance  ministers." 

These  chapters  are  full  of  rich  sketches  of 
statesmen,  generals  and  men  who  had 
weight  iu  public  life;  some  just,  some  un- 
just, all  acute,  brilliant,  tipped  with  the 
same  keen  satire  against  the  man  of  theories 
which  all  the  recognized  noble  qualities  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  I  were  not  able  to 
suppress. 

What  gives  unity  to  these  chapters  in  all 
their  infinite  variety  is  the  gradual  develop- 
ment in  them  of  the  policy  which  issued  at 
length  in  the  establishment  of  Bismarck's 
ideal,  the  development  of  Prussian  leader- 
ship in  Germany,  the  unification  of  Germany 
under  it  and  the  founding  of  the  German 
Empire.  This  idea  ripened  fast  in  Bis- 
marck's mind,  but  the  problem  was  to  hold 
Prussia  to  it  and  prevent  her  from  going  off 
the  one  path  which  led  to  it.  In  a  speech  of 
these  early  days,  he  said: 

"  Prussian  honor  does  not  consist  in  Prussia's 
playing  Don  Quixote  all  over  Germany  for  the 
benefit  of  mortified  parliamentary  celebrities 
who  consider  their  local  constitution  in  danger. 
I  look  for  Prussian  honor  in  Prussia's  absti- 
nence before  all  things  from  every  shameful 
union  with  democracy ;  in  Prussia's  refusal  to 
allow,  in  the  present  and  all  other  questions, 
anything  to  happen  in  Germany  without  her 
consent ;  and  in  the  joint  execution  by  the  two 
protecting  Powers  of  Germany,  with  equal  au- 
thority, of  whatsoever  they,  Prussia  and  Austria, 
after  joint  independent  deliberation,  consider 
reasonable  and  politically  justifiable." 

At  this  time  it  was  Prussia  and  Austria. 
The  day  was  not  distant  when  it  was 
Prussia  alone.  The  first  step  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  position  was  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  war  and  the  Austrian  repression 
which  resulted  from  it — a  historical  move- 
ment directed  or  at  least  controlled  to  the 
ends  he  had  marked  out,  and  which  are  de- 
scribed with  a  master-hand  in  the  first  of 
these  two  volumes.  The  next  step  was  the 
brief  war  with  Austria,  which  grows  more 
wonderful  than  ever  as  traced  or  studied  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  second  volume, 
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The  war  itself  was  left  to  Moltke,  who 
brightened,  fattened  and  grew  young  on  the 
ardor  with  which  preparation  and  actual 
campaigning  inspired  him.  Bismarck  was 
fully  occupied,  first,  in  the  east  with  holding 
Russia  back  and  transforming  her  Into  a 
consenting  witness  of  her  ancient  and  tra- 
ditional ally's  misfortunes  ;  second,  with 
quieting  the  eager  Sphynx  at  Paris,  who  was 
only  too  eager  to  find  a  pretext  for  launch- 
ing his  legions  across  the  Rhine;  and,  finally, 
with  the  hardest  task  of  all,  to  check  the 
King  himself— and  make  peace  with  Austria 
without  dismembering  her  territory  or  plant- 
ing bitter  memories  in  her  allies,  the  South 
German  States,  bitter  memories  which,  when 
the  time  was  ripe,  as  it  was  not  yet  ripe, 
would  be  sure  to  rise  and  make  it  impossible 
to  unite  them  heartily  in  that  prospective 
German  Empire  which  Bismarck  did  not 
mean  to  have  wrecked  beforehand  by  hasty 
measures  or  untimely  ambition  in  settling 
with  Austria  after  Sadowa.  King  William 
was  obdurate  and  blind.  His  vision  was  not 
the  longest  when  Bismarck  urged 
"  that  we  were  not  there  to  administer  retribu- 
tive justice,  but  to  pursue  a  policy ;  that  I 
wished  to  avoid,  in  the  German  federation  of  the 
future,  the  sight  of  mutilated  territories,  whose 
princes  and  peoples  might  very  easily  retain  a 
lively  wish  to  recover  their  former  possessions 
by  means  of  foreign  help  ;  such  allies  would  be 
very  unreliable." 

All  might  have  been  in  vain,  and  the  great 
Chancellor's  hope  of  a  united  Germany 
wrecked  at  its  first  great  success,  had 
it 'not  been  for  the  gentle  wisdom  and 
clearer  vision  of  the  Crown  Prince  Fred- 
erick, who  came  forward  silently  and 
declared  himself  ready  to  support  the  Min- 
ister against  the  King,  his  father.  And  so 
a  1  last  peace  was  made,  the  King  consenting 
in  that  comic  fashion  which  Bismarck  quotes 
from  memory: 

"  Inasmuch  as  my  Minister-President  has  left 
me  in  the  lurch  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and 
here  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  supply  his  place, 
I  have  discussed  the  question  with  my  son ;  and 
as  he  has  associated  himself  with  the  Minister- 
President's  opinion,  I  find  myself  reluctantly 
compelled,  after  such  brilliant  victories  on  the 
part  of  the  army,  to  bite  the  sour  apple  and  ac- 
cept so  disgraceful  a  peace." 

The  next  great  step  was   the   war  with 


France,  which,  thanks  to  Bismarck's  re- 
straint at  Nlkolsburg,  Saxony  and  the  South 
German  States  wore  ready  and  eager  to 
unite  with  Prussia  in.  The  revelations  of 
these  volumes  go  deeper  into  this  phase  of 

the  history  than  anything  in  Dr.  Busch's. 
but  they  confirm  him  and  profit  much  by 
way  of  illustration  and  example  from  what 
he  has  written,  as,  for  example,  the  two  ac- 
counts of  the  Ems  incident  or  the  ill-con- 
cealed repugnance  of  the  military  authori- 
ties to  the  presence  on  the  field  of  war  in 
France  of  such  a  powerful  political  influence 
as  Bismarck  represented.  Here,  too,  at  Ver- 
sailles, when  the  Empire  was  achieved  and 
nothing  remained  undone  but  to  proclaim  it, 
the  Minister-President  had  before  him  an- 
other hard  battle  with  his  master  as  to  the 
title  he  should  wear— German  Emperor  or 
Emperor  of  Germany.  Here,  again,  as  in  the 
critical  moment  at  Nikolsburg,  the  gentle 
wisdom  of  the  Crown  Prince  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  hard-pressed  Minister-President. 
But, 

"  His  Majesty  was  so  offended  at  the  course  I 
has  adopted  that  on  descending  from  the  raised 
dais  of  the  princes  he  ignored  me  as  I  stood 
alone  upon  the  free  space  before  it,  and  passed 
me  by  in  order  to  shake  hands  with  the  generals 
standing  behind  me.  He  maintained  that  atti- 
tude for  several  days,  until  gradually  our  mutual 
relations  returned  to  their  old  form." 

These  are  but  glimpses  of  a  work  which  is 
gloriously  full  of  great  lights  and  carries  the 
study  of  the  founding  and  founded  Empire 
and  its  inner  motives  on  through  the  Cultur- 
hampf  down  to  the  last  days  of  the  lamented 
Frederick  I. 

We  have  rumors  of  a  yet  unpublished  vol- 
ume which  must  wait  until  time  has  dealt 
with  men  and  their  relations  and  raised  up 
a  public  Avho  can  bear  with  a  Bismarck 
more  graciously  than  the  present  Emperor 
of  Germany. 

SOME    NEWLY    DISCOVERED 
LETTERS  BY  LAMB.* 

The  fascination  exerted  by  Charles  Lamb 
through  currents  of  literature  often  so  tenu- 
ous as  to  be  no  more  than  mere  gleams  and! 

*  Charles  Lamb  and  the  Lloyds.  Comprising 
newly  discovered  letters  of  Cbarles  Lamb.  Sauniel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  the  Lloyds,  etc  Edited  by  E.  V. 
Lucas.  With  portraits.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.    $2.00. 
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sheens  has  long  been  the  despair  of  critics 
who  have  sought  to  explain  it.  Mere  genial- 
ity, unflagging  warmheartedness,  cannot  ac- 
count for  a  power,  however  simple,  that  goes 
so  deep  and  holds  so  steadily.  We  may  say 
genius  is  the  secret.  Even  so;  but  genius 
lias  not  the  habit  of  eating  humble  pie;  it 
has  usually  the  tooth  and  nail  of  self-asser- 
tion, or,  if  it  masks  these,  the  glow  in  its 
eyes  comes  unmistakably  from  a  spirit, 
gentle  as  a  fawn's  it  may  be,  yet  as  frankly 
relf-dependent  as  a  lion's. 

Spoken  of  without  reserve,  Lamb's  life 
would  appear  almost  incomparably  terrible. 
Not  one  of  us  can  realize  it,  even  as  a  fact 
to  be  critically  contemplated,  so  vast,  so  pro- 
found, so  awful  were  its  sources  of  gloom, 
torment,  despair.  Hopeless  physical  ruin, 
like  Heine's,  or  moral  leprosy  and  ostracism, 
like  Byron's,  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
spiritual  torture,  absolutely  unavoidable  and 
immeasurable,  to  which  Lamb  was  sub- 
jected. 

Yet  of  all  the  sweet,  tender  and  genial  spir- 
its that  have  touched  the  world's  literature 
Lamb's  is  sweetest  and  tenderest.  The  man 
was  no  saint;  he  had  glaring  faults;  not  only 
those  common  to  humanity,  but  some  scarce- 
ly to  be  excused  on  any  ground;  and  yet  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  bear  them  in  mind  or 
give  them  even  indirect  consideration  while 
thinking  of  him.  He  was  so  brave,  so  sunny 
and  encouraging  in  his  temper,  so  childlike 
and  frankly  generous. 

In  this  book  we  are  offered  a  considerable 
number  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  by 
Lamb,  besides  some  by  Coleridge  and  some 
by  Thomas  Manning,  who  gave  Lamb  the 
idea  of  his  famous  essay  on  roast  pig.  Along 
with  these  and  letters  by  Wordsworth, 
Southey  and  others  runs  the  compiler's  judi- 
cious and  distinctly  interesting  commentary, 
full  of  facts  which  cast  fine  side  lights  upon 
the  conditions  surrounding  Lamb  at  the  time 
his  letters  were  written. 

The  Lloyds,  to  whom  most  of  these  letters 
are  addressed,  were  an  interesting  family, 
Welsh  of  course,  and  possessed  of  consider- 
able wealth  as  well  as  noble  aspirations. 
They  were  true  friends  to  Lamb,  bearing  to 
him  collectively  much  the  same  relationship 
that  Mrs.  Dunlop  bore  to  Robert  Burns.  They 


sent  him  presents,  encouraged  him  in  his  lit- 
erary work, entertained  him,  and,  best  of  all, 
preserved  his  letters.  Charles  Lloyd  was  a 
poet,  not  much  of  a  poet  to  be  sure,  and  the 
literary  bee  sang  merrily  In  the  several  bon- 
nets of  tile  family.  It  was  Charles  who  in- 
troduced Manning  to  Lamb.  The  Lloyds 
were  Quakers,  a  banking  family,  with  one 
hand  upon  the  silent,  quiet  pulse  of  "  meet- 
ing "  and  the  other  holding  the  throttle  of 
the  business  engine. 

Lamb  evidently  derived  much  spiritual  as 
well  as  physical  comfort  from  his  connection 
with  these  good  people;  but  it  appears  prob- 
able that  with  their  generosity  in  the  way  of 
ale  and  porter  they  may  have  done  much  to 
whet  his  naturally  strong  appetite  for  stimu- 
lants. At  all  events,  the  roast  and  the  bottle 
have  a  merry  dance  through  these  pages, 
and  in  the  end  the  bottle  prevailed.  Yet  we 
may  look  in  vain  through  the  book  for  any 
trace  of  that  dark  other  side  of  Lamb's  expe- 
rience; all  is  light,  breezy,  joyous. 

With  the  exception  of  the  letters  by  Cole- 
ridge and  a  mere  note  or  two  by  Southey 
there  is  no  epistolary  communication  in  this 
book  of  importance  to  the  student  of  letters, 
save  those  of  i^amb  himself;  but  there  are 
many  of  delicious  flavor,  a  sort  of  humble 
dressing  for  the  main  dish.  Anna  Seward's 
long,  pompous  and  vulgarly  preposterous 
missives,  assuming  to  be  learnedly  critical, 
are  just  remote  enough  and  smack  just 
enough  of  the  inextinguishable  Philistine 
spirit  to  serve  as  excellent  foils  for  Lamb's 
polished  Elizabethan  humor.  The  verses  of 
Charles  Lloyd  and  the  somewhat  circum- 
stantial account  of  bis  life  seem  not  of  a  char- 
acter to  be  particularly  interesting  beyond 
the  large  circle  of  Lloyds  and  their  kindred; 
but  we  have  at  least  one  letter  from  Mrs. 
Lloyd  to  her  son  Robert  (about  a  novel,  "  Ed- 
mund Oliver,"  written  by  her  son  Charles) 
in  which  there  is  a  Quaker  touch  at  once 
characteristic  and  forcible. 

The  novel  was  a  poor  thing,  and  the  mother 
felt  deeply  what  she  considered  the  depar- 
ture of  Charles  from  the  respectable  and 
highly  moral  course  of  the  Lloyd  family. 
"  I  hoped,"  she  wrote,  "  that  Charles  would 
never  be  a  novel  writer.  I  can  honestly  say 
I  should  rather  see  him  engaged  in  the  most 
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humble  occupation  that  t  thought  consistent 
with  Christian  simplicity.  .  .  .  Till  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Christian  Religion  is  a  Fable, 
I  shall  never  think  the  imagination  can  riot 
in  the  delirious  luxury  of  sentiment  and 
warm  descriptions  of  the  passions,  and  the 
Heart  remain  pure." 

This  novel  and  Lamb's  "  Theses  "  were  the 
indirect  cause  of  a  coolness  between  Cole- 
ridge and  Lamb  which  came  near  being  an 
irreconcilable  rupture.  They  were  in  what 
we  nowadays  call  the  period  of  late  boyhood 
—Coleridge  was  twenty-six,  Lamb  twenty- 
three— but  they  had  weighty  thoughts  and 
large  aims  somewhat  realized  by  both  in  the 
troublous  after  years.  Charles  Lloyd  seems 
to  have  been  a  go-between  both  in  making 
and  in  healing  the  rupture.  He  was  a  dream- 
er, without  genius,  restless,  ambitious,  strug- 
gling for  what  was  entirely  beyond  his  best 
reach;  and  in  his  moments  of  weakness  had 
the  habit  of  showing  letters  not  written  for 
any  eye  but  his  own. 

Indeed,  this  arraying  of  the  Lloyds  and 
Lamb  together,  while  it  certainly  has  the  ef- 
fect of  enhancing,   were  that  possible,  our 

affection  for  the  immortal  essayist,  somehow 

# 
shows  how  persistent  and  how  futile  are  the 

efforts  of  respectable  mediocrity  to  keep  step 
with  genius  in  the  difficult  path  of  literature. 
Certainly  the  friendship  of  the  Lloyds  for 
Lamb  was  genuine  and  of  excellent  quality; 
yet  unquestionably  it  had  much  of  its  foun- 
dation on  that  curious  something  in  human 
nature  which  seems  to  force  a  certain  infe- 
rior order  of  mind  to  mistake  mere  familiar- 
ity with  greatness  for  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  greatness  itself.  There  is  nothing 
more  pathetic  in  the  history  of  genius  than 
some  of  the  effects  it  has  upon  its  intimate 
friends.  Satellites,  no  matter  how  insignifi- 
cant, sooner  or  later  come  to  the  point  of  at- 
tempting the  role  of  chief  planet. 

The  quality  of  nearly  all  of  these  letters 
by  Lamb  has  the  ambrosial  trace.  Style  so 
sure,  personal,  brilliant,  and  yet  so  modest 
and  true,  can  be  found  but  rarely  outside  of 
the  charmed  limits  within  which  the  few 
great  letter  writers  are  inclosed.  It  may 
have  been  largely  due  to  Lamb's  persistent 
study  of  Shakespeare  and  the  other  great 
early  English  masters  that  his  verbal  style 
fitted  so  perfectly  his  personal  style.      His 


individuality  seems  Elizabethan,  yet  not  on 
that  account  the  less  original  in  both  sub- 
Btance  and  savor.  We  must  go  back  to  Mon- 
talgne  to  find  a  more  subtly  autonomous 
soul  or  a  genius  dyed  in  a  purer  or  rarer 
self-color.  In  a  letter  of  January  1st,  1810, 
Lamb  said  to  Robert  Lloyd:  "When  you 
come  to  London,  you  will  find  us  at  No.  4 
Inner  Temple  Lane,  with  a  few  old  Books,  a 
few  old  Hogarths  round  the  room,  and  the 
Household  Gods  at  last  established.  The 
feeling  of  Home,  which  has  been  slow  to 
come,  has  come  at  last.  May  I  never  move 
again,  but  may  my  next  Lodging  be  my  Cof- 
fin." In  a  letter  to  Manning  he  speaks  of 
Hogarth  thus: 

"  In  my  best  room  is  a  choice  collection  of 
the  works  of  Hogarth,  an  English  painter  of 
some  humor." 

Which  is  another  charming  instance  and 
example  of  the  lightness  with  which  one  art- 
ist glances  at  the  qualities  of  another.  We 
italicize  the  clause,  "  an  English  painter  of 
some  humor,"  and  wonder  if  Hogarth,  who 
died  a  few  years  before  Lamb  was  born, 
would  have  made  any  particular  note  of 
Elia? 

Really  this  book  is  as  much  about  the 
Lloyds  as  about  Lamb;  but  to  general  read- 
ers, American  readers  especially,  only  the 
Lamb  parts  will  be  of  holding  interest,  and 
these  are  delightful.  Long  after  these  let- 
ters were  written  Lamb  did,  we  believe, 
move  again,  going  to  a  secluded  country 
place  on  account  of  his  sister's  health,  and 
there  he  died,  December  27th,  1834.  Like 
Balzac,  whom  he  resembled  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, he  did  not  live  long  or  do  much  after 
good  fortune  in  the  way  of  easy  financial  cir- 
cumstances came  to  him.  A  pension  of  £450 
was  granted  him  (about  the  time  of  his  going 
to  the  country),  which  seems  to  have  been 
used  very  largely  for  the  purchase  of  liquors 
and  tobacco.  His  sister,  who  was  older 
than  he,  after  having  filled  his  life  with 
both  love  and  despair,  survived  him  many 
years. 

But  there  is  nothing  but  Greek  delight  in 
life  to  be  found  in  these  letters,  and  this  de- 
light is  so  modernized  and  humanized  that 
we  accept  it  as  contemporary.  The  editor 
has  done  a  good  work,  for  which  every  lover 
of  Charles  Lamb  will  be  grateful. 
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YOUNG     FOLKS'     BOOKS    FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 

BY     TUDOR    JENKS. 

The  number  of  hooks  issued  yearly  is  beyond 
practical  appreciation  and  Ims  entered  the  field 
of  statistics.  As  the  ureal  English  jurist  said, 
"God  forbid  that  any  man  should  know  all  the 
law,"  so  we  may  paraphrase  his  merciful  senti- 
ment and  echo,  "God  forbid  that  any  man 
should  have  read  all  the  Christmas  books."  Se- 
lection is  imperative,  and  that  a  selection  not 
based  upon  an  assumption  of  omniscience.  The 
best  that  can  be  done  is  to  classify  generally 
some  of  the  best  books,  "  errors  and  omissions 
excepted,"  and  to  label  them  more  knowingly, 
perhaps,  than  paterfamilias  or  another  "  Olym- 
pian "  may  do  amid  the  throng  of  Christmas 
book-buyers. 

The  inventor  of  that  delicious  term  "  Olym- 
pian "  has  added  to  his  "  Golden  Age  "  another 
study  of  youth  through  the  golden  mist  of  mem- 
ory ;  and  Kenneth  Grahame's  Dream  Days 
(Lamson.  Wolffe  &  Co.)  will  be  a  safe  purchase 
for  the  boy  or  girl  big  enough  and  bright  enough 
to  relish  exquisite  humor  and  clean  English 
wording.  For  the  same  class  there  is  issued  this 
year  a  Children's  Shakespeare  (from  Double- 
day  &  McClure),  edited  by  Professor  Gonzales. 
It  should  be  worth  looking  at,  since  there  has 
long  been  the  need  of  something  better  than 
"  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare " — a  poor 
piece  of  work  to  claim  place  among  children's 
classics.  Miss  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud's 
Down  Durley  Lane  (Century  Co.)  is  a  set  of 
jolly  ballads,  full  of  fun  and  music,  delightfully 
illustrated  and  adorned  with  some  of  Reginald 
Birch's  most  characteristic  designs.  Of  high 
quality  throughout,  this  book  should  establish 
itself  permanently  on  many  a  well-weeded  shelf. 
Katharine  Pyle's  Counterpane  Fairy  (Dut- 
ton),  meant  for  the  younger  readers  who  still 
dwell  in  the  borders  of  the  land  where  the  "  good 
folk  "  hold  revel,  is  charming  also.  It  has  the 
quality,  rare  in  so-called  fairy  tales,  of  never 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  good  taste.  The 
frontispiece  and  title-page  alone  should  draw 
the  pocketbook  of  a  judicious  purchaser. 

Alice  in  Wonderland,  by  Emily  Prime  Dela- 
field  (Dodd),  is  an  acting  version  of  the  stories 
derived  from  the  two  Alice  books,  and  will  ap- 
peal strongly  to  those  youngsters  who  hate  to 
see  "  finis "  set  like  a  gravestone  in  the  path 
of  their  story-book  friends.  Andrew  Lang's  edi- 
tion of  the  Arabian  Nights  (Longmans) 
should  also  be  considered  by  those  whose  little 
ones  love  the  old  stories  best ;   and  Jack  the 


Giant     Killeb,    when     illustrated     by     Hugh 

Thompson  (Macmillan),  cannot  be  neglected  by 

■  »ne  who  lias  rejoiced  in  the  prowess  of — 
1 

14 —  th"  valiant  Cornishman, 

Who  slew  the  gianl  Cormoran  *' 

This  now  edition  of  B  loo  Ion-  neglected  nursery 
classic  is  only  ;i  stiff-paper  covered  little  book; 
but  the  same  cannol  be  said  of  Caldecott's  series 
of  loy-books,  and  pel  they  have  won  their  way 
to  fame  not  undeserved.  Andrew  Lang,  too, 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  youngest  readers,  based 
upon  a  Nursery  Rhyme  BOOK  i  Warne),  illus- 
trated by  Leslie  Brooke,  whose  pictures  of  "Pet 
Mnrjorie"  and  of  his  own  children  are  of  the 
daintiest.  Another  book  for  the  youngest  is  by 
Bmilie  Poulsson,  Child  Stories  and  Rhymes 
(Lothrop)  being  the  title.  Few  American  writ- 
ers bring  to  such  work  a  more  prolific  fancy  and 
a  surer  sense  of  what  children  will  find  to  their 
liking. 

At  no  time  is  book-choosing  of  such  moment 
as  during  the  nursery  days.  Then  impressions 
are  permanent,  standards  are  established,  con- 
cepts are  formed  for  good  or  evil.  Even  those 
early  days  have  their  "  classical  course,"  and 
the  child  whose  education  is  then  a  matter  of 
fads  and  of  individual  views  remains  ever  half- 
educated.  The  child  should  have  its  bread-and- 
butter  days  with  Mother  Goose,  as  the  youth  has 
his  salad-days  with  Virgil  and  Horace. 

At  a  later  age  "  optionals  "  may  be  admitted 
to  the  curriculum  ;  and  this  year  no  harm  can 
be  done  by  allowing  such  a  volume  as  Mrs.  Ellen 
Olney  Kirk's  Dorothy  Deane  (Houghton). 
Mrs.  Kirk  may  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  good 
reading  of  a  healthful  tone,  and  there  is  in  her 
book  none  of  the  Jerry-builder  material  that  fur- 
nishes forth  the  endless  series  that  follow  a  hero- 
ine of  no  importance  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  and  beyond  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration. Little  Jane  and  Me,  by  "  M.  E.,"  pub- 
lished by  the  same  house,  may  be  prescribed  as 
an  alternative  or  sequel.  It  has  the  charm  of 
a  time  strange  to  little  readers — New  York  city 
fifty  years  ago.  A  generally  similar  story  deals 
with  A  Little  Girl  in  Old  Boston.  It  is  by 
Amanda  Douglas  and  published  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  Mrs.  Gabrielle  Jackson  also  claims  rec- 
ognition by  the  suffrages  of  the  children  them- 
selves. Her  sunshiny  chronicle  of  Denise  and 
Ned  Toodles  (Century  Co.)  delightfully  recalls 
the  life  of  a  fortunate  little  girl  who  owned  a 
pony  quite  as  fascinating  as  "  Tom  Bailey's " 
pet  "  Gypsy,"  dear  to  readers  of  "  The  Story  of 
a  Bad  Boy  " — which  last  named  book  should 
always  be  on  the  Christmas  list  of  every  good 
uncle  to  the  end  of  time. 

Boys  and  girls  who  are  less  guileless  than  the 
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average  will  find  Oliver  Herford's  Bashful 
Earthquake  a  book  of  excellent  fooling,  won- 
derful pictures  and  delicious  conceits — an  effect- 
ive antidote  to  cheap,  machine  made  "  humor." 
If  the  American  must  be  humorous,  he  should 
in  his  youth  be  taught  to  laugh  with  discretion, 
and  Mr.  Herford  will  not  lead  him  astray  from 
the  path  of  rightful  mirth. 

Some  children  are  of  a  less  literary  and  more 
practical  turn  of  mind.  They  prefer  to  make 
toys  of  substantial  stuff  rather  than  to  create 
airy  forms  within  their  minds.  Such  of  these 
as  are  "  superfine  "  will  delight  to  turn  the  pages 
of  Lina  and  Adelia  Beard's  newly  edited  AMER- 
ICAN Girls'  Handy  Book  (Scribners).  Golf, 
the  bicycle,  swimming,  girls'  clubs,  are  among 
the  new  subjects  that  first  receive  recognition 
in  this  edition.  Stories  may  come  and  stories 
may  go,  but  the  real  Handy  Book  remains  a 
treasury  of  rich  resources  forever.  The  Beard 
family  has  deserved  well  of  its  day  and  genera- 
tion ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  the  two 
clever  "  handy  books  "  they  have  bestowed  upon 
American  youth  will  keep  their  memory  aere 
perennius. 

For  boys  more  particularly  may  be  recom- 
mended a  list  that  will  be  fittingly  begun  with 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  who  has  written  in  Two  Bid- 
dicut  Boys  (Century  Co.)  a  strong  story  based 
upon  an  ingenious  plot.  By  selling  and  resell- 
ing a  clever  trick-dog  that  continually  runs 
away  to  rejoin  his  swindling  master,  the  scamp 
who  is  the  "  first  villain  "  of  the  book  makes  a 
fair  living.  But  he  overreaches  himself  when 
he  numbers  among  the  victims  two  "  Biddicut 
Boys ;  "  and  they  become  the  avenging  sleuth- 
hounds  upon  his  track.  His  doublings  and 
countless  tricks  avail  only  to  keep  the  young 
reader  intensely  interested  until  the  inevitable 
catastrophe.  Mr.  Trowbridge  has  not  for  years 
done  a  better  piece  of  work.  A  younger  favorite, 
Kirk  Munroe,  has  also  constructed  another  good 
story  out  of  less  every-day  material ;  and  read- 
ers of  his  last  year's  book,  "  Through  Swamp 
and  Glade,"  will  need  no  bush  to  guide  them  to- 
ward his  tale  of  The  Copper  Princess  (Har- 
pers). Of  a  different  type,  and  yet  sure  of 
equal  favor,  is  The  Ranch  on  the  Oxhide 
(Macmillans),  a  frontier  story  by  that  prince  of 
frontiersmen,  Col.  Henry  E.  Hinman,  the  author 
of  "The  Great  Santa  Fe  Trail."  Here  are 
campfires,  rifles,  game  and  hunting  stories 
enough  to  satisfy  all  the  embryo  cowboys  of  the 
East.  Boys  who  wish  to  see  the  "  Rough  Rid- 
ers "  in  their  beginnings  will  find  their  evolution 
here.  Outdoor  life,  the  fields  and  woods  and 
their  creatures  are  the  stuff  of  which  Ernest 
Seton  Thompson  has  made  his  Wild  Animals  I 


Have  Known  (Scribners).  Readers  who  can 
judge  for  themselves  will  here  find  the  quality 
that  gave  zest  to  the  '*  Jungle  Stories,"  and  Mr. 
Thompson  has  added  to  his  text  his  own  pic- 
tures, and  these  are  as  excellent  in  characteriza- 
tion and  in  force  as  the  stories  they  vivify. 
Read  the  life  of  "Lobo  the  Wolf"  and  then— 
lei  yourself  read  the  rest.  Other  fresh-air  books 
are  C.  F.  Holder's  Treasure  DIVERS  (Dodd)  — 
and  who  tells  a  story  more  snappily  than  Pro- 
lessor  Holder? — and  Ernest  Ingersoll's  Book 
OF  the  Ocean  (Century  Co.),  wherein  the  salty 
flavor  of  the  sea  is  most  appetizing. 

A  Japanese  Robinson  Crusoe,  by  the  Rev. 
Jenechiro  Oyabe  (Pilgrim  Press)  has  a  sound 
that  should  be  attractive,  and  it  would  be  sur- 
prising indeed  to  find  a  Japanese  product  that 
was  not  artistic  and  individual  to  the  Occidental 
world.  Those  in  search  of  a  novelty  might  well 
try  this  castaway  of  the  Sunrise  Kingdom ;  but 
if  they  would  go  further  from  everyday  life, 
they  might  safely  purchase  Clement  Fezandie's 
Through  the  Earth  (Century  Co.).  Herein 
shall  they  learn  of  the  Wonderland  of  Science. 
If  you  think  you  know  what  would  happen  to 
a  boy  dropped,  in  an  air-tight  car,  through  the 
pierced  earth — then  read  the  strange  adventures 
that  may  be  derived  from  a  slight  derangement 
of  ordinary  conditions,  and  acknowledge  that 
you  do  not  begin  to  understand  the  "  law  "  of 
gravitation.  Of  course  the  plot  suggests  Jules 
Verne — but  who  will  find  that  other  than  an 
advantage? 

Rupert  Hughes,  a  popular  writer  of  magazine 
articles  upon  music,  art,  literature  and  patriot- 
ism, has  for  the  same  company  written  The 
Lakerim  Athletic  Club.  His  book  makes  a 
zodiac  of  athletic  sports,  and  conducts  through 
the  year  a  sort  of  juvenile  Pickwick  Club.  The 
boys  are  jolly,  clever  and  amusing;  and  Mr. 
Hughes's  touch  is  always  facile  and  certain. 
He  shows  the  clear  remembrance  of  boyhood 
feeling  that  proves  the  true  poetic  nature — he 
writes  as  a  man  but  with  a  boy's  exuberant 
spirit.  Incidentally  he  conveys  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  development  of  modern  athletic  science. 

The  war  with  Spain  has  produced  less  juve- 
nile literature  of  fair  quality  than  might  have 
been  looked  for;  possibly  the  swiftness  of  its 
prosecution  has  left  the  field  of  its  fiction  open 
only  to  the  swifter  pens  of  less  careful  authors. 
Of  the  diary  order  there  is  at  least  one  good 
book  :  A  Gunner  Aboard  the  Yankee,  the  au- 
thor being  enveloped  in  a  domino  labeled  "  No. 
5,  after  port  gun"  (Doubleday  &  McClure). 
The  life  and  experiences  of  the  Naval  Reserves 
are  here  told  and  explained  by  photographs  taken 
on  board  during  active  service.  The  book  is  weV 
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calculated  lo  slay  (he  appetite  of  the  young 
reader  until  more  serious  historians  have  sur- 
veyed the  wider  field.  Thon  Mr.  Clinton  Ross 
has  given  a  volume  to  The  Heroes  of  Our  War 
with  Spain  (Stokes),  and  here  may  be  found 
the  cream  of  the  accounts,  read  with  breathless 
interest  while  the  war  history  was  a  matter  of 
newspaper  enterprise.  Also  of  a  warlike  flavor 
is  Captain — now  General — Charles  King's  story 
for  boys,  School  to  Battlefield  (Lippincott), 
which  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  remember 
the  same  author's  stories  of  West  Point  life ; 
and  with  this,  in  nature  of  subject  at  least,  may 
be  considered  W.  O.  Stoddard's  With  the 
Black  Prince  (Appletons),  where  war  is  shown 
on  land  and  sea ;  Ruth  Hall's  In  the  Brave 
Days  of  Old  (Houghton),  dealing  with  James 
I's  turbulent  reign ;  Henty's  usual  trio,  this  time 
upon  Wellington,  Napoleon  and  Hotspur,  re- 
spectively (Scribners)  ;  Everett  Tomlinson's 
new  Revolutionary  story,  Boys  of  Old  Mon- 
mouth (Houghton)  ;  E.  S.  Brooks's  study  of 
General  Custer,  The  Master  of  the  Stout 
Hearts  (Dutton)  ;  Otis's  cruise  of  the  Charm- 
ing Sally  (Houghton) — and  who  knows  how 
many  more? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  these  popular  au- 
thors try  to  give  at  least  a  true  atmosphere  to 
their  historical  novels  in  petto;  for  if  it  is  to  be 
deplored  that  the  immortal  Bard  has  arrayed 
in  garments  not  their  own  Henry  VIII,  Richard 
III,  and  other  most  gentle  villains,  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  universal  making-over  of  cast-off 
historical  garments  by  every  tailor  in  town? 

Here  at  least  we  may  look  for  honest  work- 
manship. Dickens  wrote  in  his  Child's  His- 
tory of  England  a  fair  impression  of  the  whole 
subject ;  and  this  season  brings  us  a  new  edition 
with  illustrations  by  Clifton  Johnson,  whose 
camera  is,  like  its  owner,  a  realist.  Here,  then, 
are  the  veritable  scenes  wherein  England's  his- 
tory was  made ;  and  we  may  from  this  beginning 
follow  Henty  and  his  co-laborers  afield,  without 
fear  of  losing  our  homeward  way.  Modern  his- 
tories are  becoming  so  wise  as  to  be  tedious, 
and  there  is  no  foe  to  truth  comparable  to  dull- 
ness of  presentation.  These  little  novels  upon 
history-bases  may  be  the  natural  correction  to 
the  Gradgrind  tendency  of  the  modern  histo- 
rians. For  instance,  Hezekiah  Butterworth 
this  season  puts  forth  a  study  of  The  Pilot  of 
the  Mayflower  (Appletons).  We  may  deny  im- 
plicit faith  to  the  author's  log  of  the  historic 
voyage.  Certainly  Mr.  Butterworth  was  not 
aboard,  though  his  ancestors  doubtless  were.  But 
who  can  doubt  that  this  successful  author  will 
convey  to  young  readers  some  clear  conception 
of  what  the  hardships  and  perils  of  that  memo- 


rable  flitting  must  have  been?  And  that  con- 
ception will  give  interest,  the  interest  will  giye 
sympathy  and  appreciation  ;  and  from  these  may 
well  be  born  the  patriotism  that  proved  superior 
to  generalship  in  the  Santiago  fight.  Patriotism 
does  not  rest  upon  ignorance,  and  interest  is  the 
beginning  of  knowledge 

Three  more  books  may  well  be  mentioned, 
merely  to  give  them  their  due  in  this  war-corre- 
spondent survey  of  the  army  of  Christmas  vol- 
umes. Maurice  Thompson  draws  upon  his  boy- 
hood reminiscences  for  certain  Stories  of  the 
Cherokee  Hills  (Houghton),  that  deal  with  a 
kindly  side  of  the  slavery  period.  "  The  Witch- 
ery of  Archery,"  Mr.  Thompson's  charming  book, 
now  less  well  known  than  it  deserves,  was  proof 
of  another  witchery  than  that  named — the 
witchery  of  this  author's  graceful  style,  and  its 
especial  adaptation  to  the  subject  he  has  written 
of  to-day. 

The  author  of  "  Vice  Versa  "  has  this  year  a 
volume  of  short  stories,  for  boys  and  girls,  en- 
titled Paleface  and  Redskin  (Appletons).  It 
may  safely  be  considered  as  a  candidate  for 
Christmas1  honors,  for  Mr.  Anstey  deserves  seri- 
ous recognition — in  spite  of  a  few  wild  experi- 
ments such  as  must  be  made  by  every  author 
who  means  to  develop  his  full  capacity. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  put  into  the  very  last  place 
Mr.  Herbert  E.  Hamblen,  since  he  is  one  of 
those  irritating  amateurs  who  rush  into  print 
without  an  apprenticeship  and  disgrace  the  pro- 
fessional writers  by  calmly  surpassing  them. 
He  publishes  this  year  The  Story  of  a  Yankee 
Boy  (Scribners),  and  no  doubt  will  heartlessly 
make  it  just  as  interesting  as  if  he  had  been 
getting  manuscripts  rejected  for  years  and  years. 
Any  of  the  books  here  mentioned  will  be  well 
adapted  to  a  stocking  or  tree ;  and  there  are 
many  others  which  are  available.  It  is  possible 
now  only  to  note  certain  books  as  safe  and 
sound ;  implying  nothing  by  exclusion.  For  the 
surest  recognition  of  the  best  books  there  is  no 
touchstone  except  the  scythe  of  Father  Time — 
and  it  is  whispered  that  even  that  august  being 
has  made  mistakes.     Well,  well — who  has  not? 


ARTISTIC  BOOKS  IN  SUMPTUOUS  BIND- 
INGS AND  ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS, 
WITH  THEIR  JUVENILE  FOLLOW- 
ING. 

Almost  the  entire  list  of  publications  of  R. 
H.  Russell  &  Co.  may  well  claim  admission 
under  this  caption.  The  firm  select  everything 
so  well,  so  harmonious  on  paper,  type  and  illus- 
trations that  happy  is  the  text  that  goes  their 
way.  Barely  out  for  the  holidays  come  the 
Idylls  of  the  King,  a  reprint  of  the  first  edi- 
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tion,  containing  Vivian,  Elaine,  Enid  and  Guin- 
evere, illustrated  with  sixty-four  pen-and-ink 
drawings  by  George  and  Louis  Rhead,  with  a 
wealth  of  headbands,  borders,  decorations,  ini- 
tials and  illuminations  rubricated  in  Celtic 
style.  George,  the  eldest  Rhead  brother,  be- 
longs with  the  pre-Raphaelite  early  illustrators 
of  Tennyson,  and  Louis,  the  American  brother, 
is  unexcelled  in  illuminative  work.  This  is  a 
wonderfully  beautiful  book  at  a  marvelously 
low  price.  (10xl2'/2.  $3.75.)  We  are  forced 
by  the  same  unusual  merit  to  call  attention 
again  to  the  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  il- 
lustrated, this  time  by  the  three  brothers  Rhead, 
George,  Frederick  and  Louis,  which  appeared  in 
time  to  be  noticed  in  our  book  number,  in  two 
editions,  between  which  our  choice  goes  to  the 
cheaper.  ($5  and  $1.50.  The  Century  Co.) 
Again  the  handsomest  books  are  imported.  We 
call  attention  anew  to  the  Gainsborough,  by 
Walter  Armstrong,  with  sixty-two  photogravures 
and  ten  lithographs  in  color.  (Imperial  4to. 
$45 — with  duplicate  photogravures  on  India 
paper- — and  $25.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
imp.)  A  superb  volume,  the  final  word  upon  a 
genius  left  to  our  times  for  full  appreciation. 

The  same  publishers  have  just  imported  a 
most  valuable  work  upon  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Artist,  Thinker  and  Man  of  Science,  from  the 
French  of  Eugene  Miintz,  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France.  (2  vols.  $1.50  net.  Large  4to.) 
It  contains  details  of  the  painter's  processes,  a 
summary  and  analysis  of  manuscripts  and  a  de- 
scriptive catalog  of  "  the  incomparable  collec- 
tion of  drawings  at  Windsor  Castle,"  etc.  The 
hundred  and  eighty  illustrations  are  a  treasure 
house  to  lovers  of  art  at  original  sources,  and 
the  text  is  most  interesting.  Since  their  ex- 
hibition of  beautiful  bindings  held  at  Scrib- 
ner's late  in  November,  the  third  of  a  series  of 
annual  shows,  which  has  done  much  to  educate 
both  the  public  and  American  binders  by  put- 
ting their  work  beside  that  of  the  best  foreign 
craftsmen,  a  new  type  of  binding  in  vellum 
has  been  received  from  the  English  Chivers,  in 
which  painting  on  vellum  is  protected  by  an 
outer  transparent  vellum. 

The  Rubaiyat,  with  a  brilliant  figure  cover, 
by  Granville  Fenn ;  Poems  of  Keats,  and 
Spencer's  Fairie  Queen  are  bound  in  this  way, 
and  Chivers  has  dressed  a  set  of  ten  volumes  of 
Tennyson  in  chiseled  and  embossed  leather  of 
raised  designs.  ($275.00.)  Several  exquisite 
volumes  in  white  pigskin,  stamped  in  gold — 
Moore's  Utopia,  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
Sonnets  and  Lyrics  by  Rossetti — are  a  new 
product  of  the  Doves  bindery. 

The  quaint  calf  covers  stamped  with  designs 


by  Miss  Blanche  McManus  for  The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth  and  for  Poor  Richard's  Al- 
manack are  as  interesting  bindings  as  can 
well  be  produced  for  an  entire  edition.  (5x/-j  x  3 
inches.     $1.00  each.     The  Century  Go.) 

Volumes  of  Cartoons  become  more  numerous 
every  year.  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson  has  excelled 
himself,  adding  something  of  atmosphere  and 
solidity  and  variety  of  type  in  his  SKETCHES 
and  Cartoons,  containing  the  amusing  "  Edu- 
cation of  Mr.  Pipp,"  etc.  (Large  folio,  $5.00, 
and  edition-de-la.ve  numbered  and  signed,  with 
artist's  proof  on  Japan  paper.  .$10.00  net.  It. 
H.  Russell  &  Co.)  No  one  has  greater  artistic 
quality  than  Mr.  William  Nicholson.  His 
book  of  the  year,  London  Types,  Coster,  Beef- 
eater, etc.,  are  s„t  to  quatorzains  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henley.  (Editions  at  $1.50,  $3.75  and  $45.00 
net.  R.  H.  Russell  &  Co.)  Cartoons  of  Our 
War  with  Spain,  drawn  by  Gh.  Nelan  for  The 
Herald  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  large  folio. 
$2.00),  are  a  daily  record  of  much  wit  and  wis- 
dom, and  as  much  good  drawing  as  is  consist- 
ent with  rapidity — quite  enough  to  entitle  it  to 
permanent  value,  in  spite  of  the  board  cover. 

Ships  and  Sailors,  by  R.  F.  Zogbaum  and 
James  Barnes  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.), 
contains  songs  of  the  early  sailing  days,  like 
"  Black-Eyed  Susan "  and  modern  sea  songs. 
Some  are  set  to  music.  Of  the  colored  or  black 
and  white  illustrations  some  are  excellent. 
Still  another  book  of  sketches  set  to  verse  is 
Sporting  Rhymes  and  Pictures,  by  J.  L.  C. 
Booth.  (R.  H.  Russell  &  Co.  6x10  inches, 
board  cover,  in  colors.  $1.50.)  Clever,  swing- 
ing ballads  of  the  hunt,  illustrated  by  the  au- 
thor in  equally  clever  shorthand  pen  sketches. 

Miss  Pamelia  Smith,  a  young  lady  still  in  her 
teens,  has  attracted  attention  by  her  unique 
decorative  subject — water  colors  in  rich-toned 
color  schemes.  R.  H.  Russell  has  made  a  new 
departure  by  printing  some  of  these  on  Japan 
paper,  which  are  afterward  retoned  by  the  art- 
ist; Recess  (Children  of  "The  Golden  Age" 
and  "  Sentimental  Tommy  " ) ,  $2.00  ;  Twelfth 
Night  and  Macbeth,  $3.00  each ;  Christmas 
Carol,  with  music  and  illuminated  text,  $4.00. 
The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire  (W.  B.  Yeats' s 
poem),  triptych  form,  $5.00.  The  same  firm 
publish  five  beautiful  half-tones  of  Mr.  Abbey's 
mural  paintings  of  The  Holy  Grail  (large  4to 
in  illuminated  Japan  covers.     $1.25.) 

From  this  point  we  go  on  to  the  debatable 
land  where  the  boy  is  father  of  the  man  in  his 
enjoyment  of  picture  stories.  Comical  Coons 
is  a  new  book,  by  Kemble,  with  thirty  full-page 
illustrations,  illustrated  cover,  and  pen-and-ink 
drawings  of  comical   scenes  and   situations  of 
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darky  life.  (9%xl2  Inchei.  ?1.25.  K.  II. 
Russell  &  Co.)  A.\  awiii.  Alphabet,  by 
Oliver  P.  Tunic  ('.»  \  7.  $1.00,  R.  II.  Russell),  is 
.•in  iiiiit;ii ioD  of  "Animal  Land,"  wit  1 1  free 
black-and-white  "awful"  animals  and  verses. 
The  author  and  artist  of  thai  epoch-making 
book  have  progressed,  as  we  see,  in  Sibil's 
Garden  off  Pleasant  Beasts,  by  Sybil 
and  Katherine  Corbet.  (8x11  inches.  $1.25. 
If.  II.  Russell  &  Co.)  Sybil  recognizes  B  when 
she  sees  it,  and  has  some  new  animals  in  much 
more  conventional  drawing-,  among  them  The 
Flying  Pug,  the  Todd,  etc.  The  New  Noah's 
Ark,  by  J.  J.  Bell.  (John  Lane.  Pp.  64. 
$1.25.)  This  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  of  the 
progeny  of  Animal  Land.  The  many  illustra- 
tions and  the  coarse  linen  cover  are  printed 
knowingly  in  poster  colors. 

"  No  bird  can  sing  so  sweetly 

As,  the  hen. 
No  bird  can  walk  so  neatly, 

And   again, 
Apart  from  being  beautiful, 
I  know  no  bird  so  dutiful, 
For  it  lays  an  egg  discreetly 

Now  and  then." 

Bachelor  Ballads,  being  Certain  of  the 
Masterpieces  of  Verse,  Wherein  is  Set  Forth 
the  Sentiment  of  Good  Fellowship.  Set  to  Pic- 
tures by  Blanch  McManus.  (New  Amsterdam 
Book  Co.  $1.50.)  These  ballads  are  well  se- 
lected and  treated  decoratively  with  rubricated 
illustrations  and  tail  pieces  and  poster  cover. 
Compilation,  done  better  or  worse  and  flavored 
with  more  or  less  originality,  is  safe  ground  for 
illustration.  Immortal  Songs  of  Camp  and 
Field,  by  Rev.  Louis  A.  Banks,  D.D.  (9^  x  6%. 
$3.00.  The  Burroughs  Pub.  Co.,  Cleveland.) 
Herein  twenty-five  of  our  National  Songs,  with 
the  story  of  their  inspiration  and  history,  hav- 
ing qualities  of  timeliness  and  considerable  re- 
search, are  horribly  illustrated  and  padded  with 
much  good  blank  paper.  American  Bookmen, 
by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Hoive.  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.  Pp.  285.  $2.50.)  The  stories  of  a  dozen 
selected  American  writers,  with  a  chapter  on  his- 
torians and  one  upon  some  humorists,  are  writ- 
ten in  a  spirited  style  which  gilds  genuine  labor. 
The  illustrations  are  from  miniatures,  sketches, 
etc.  A  fine  sketch  of  Bryant,  Webster  and  Irving, 
taken  at  a  public  meeting,  by  Dan  Huntington, 
forms  the  frontispiece.  Turrets,  Towers  and 
Temples,  the  Great  Buildings  of  the  World  De- 
scribed by  Famous  Writers,  Edited  by  Esther 
Singleton.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Pp.  317. 
$2.00.)  The  Life  of  Our  Lord  in  Art,  with 
Some  Account  of  the  Artistic  Treatment  of  the 
Life  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll. 


(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    8vo.    $3.00.     Love 

in  Akt.  by  Mary  K.  Potter.  (L.  0.  Page  &  Co., 
Boston.  $2.00.)  These  are  necessarily  of  the 
of  Compilation;  the  last  has  illustrations 
by  Mrs.  Kenyon  Cox,  Mr.  Brush,  etc.,  which 
add  a  local  coloring  to  the  story  of  the  a \ 
The  Prince  01  Peace;  or,  The  Beautiful  Life 
of  Jesus,  by  Isabella  M.  Alden  {Pansy).  Re- 
vised edition.  Pp.  561.  $1.50.  Boston:  Lo- 
throp  Pub.  Co.)  The  many  illustrations  from 
I  loll  111.111  render  the  reverent  and  sympathetic 
story  doubly  valuable.  Heroes  of  Chivalry 
AND  ROMANCE,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.; 
illustrated  by  George  Morrow.  (The  Macmillan 
Co.  Small  8vo.  $1.75.)  The  Wonder  Tales 
of  Beowulf,  the  Round  Table  and  the  Nibel- 
ungen  Lied  are  told  in  a  way  befitting  their 
nobleness.  The  colored  illustrations  are  in  the 
spirit  of  old  tapestries,  unusual  and  able. 
Bible  Stories  in  Bible  Language,  by  Edward 
T.  Potter,  with  Introduction  by  Bishop  Potter. 
(12mo,  cloth.  $1.00.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 
This  is  a  new  edition,  with  new  illustrations. 

After  Compilations,  reprints  of  books  which 
have  many  lovers  are  most  worthy  of  illustra- 
tion. From  these  we  select  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  with 
illustrations  in  photogravure,  head-pieces  and 
tail-pieces  by  Maude  and  Genevieve  Cowles. 
(2  vols.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $5.00.) 
The  ilustrators  are  unusual  in  imagination 
and  originality,  and  they  throw  themselves  into 
the  spirit  of  the  text  with  great  charm.  The 
Choir  Invisible,  by  James  Allen  Lane,  with 
photogravures  from  drawings  by  Orson  Lowell, 
with  text  illustrations.  (Macmillan  Co.  12mo. 
$2.50.)  This  is  a  beautiful  book.  Cranford, 
by  Mrs.  Gashell,  illustrated  by  Hugh  Thompson, 
with  an  introduction  by  Anne  Thackeray 
Ritchie.  (Pp.  297.  $2.00.  The  Macmillan 
Co.)  The  introduction  is  in  charming  memory 
of  personal  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Gaskell  and 
with  Knutsford.  The  coloring  of  the  illustra- 
tions is  no  addition.  The  Little  Minister. 
by  J.  M.  Barrie.  (R,  H.  Russell.  6y2  x  9V2- 
$2.50.)  .This  is  called  The  Maude  Adams  edi- 
tion, and  the  thirty-two  full-page  illustrations 
are  from  photographs  of  her  company. 

The  Bashful  Earthquake,  and  Other 
Fables  in  Verses,  by  Oliver  Herford,  with  many 
Pictures  by  the  Author  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $1.25),  shows  a  talent  for  nonsense  in 
both  directions.  Lewis  Carroll  is  the  real  an- 
cestor of  many  of  these  fun-makers,  and  new  a 
play  has  been  made  of  the  loved  nonsense-book 
and  printed  most  quaintly  on  hand-made  paper 
in    rubricated    poster    cover    and    illustrations 
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which,  in  handling,  fall  somewhat  below  their 
excellent  decorative  intent.  Alice  in  Won- 
derland, a  Play  Compiled  and  Illustrated  by 
Emily  Dela/ield.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
Capital  stories  of  Crow, 'Coon  and 'Possum,  with 
very  clever  illust  rations,  are  those  of  TheHollow 
Trek,  by  A.  B.  Paine,  with  Drawings  by  J.  M 
rmuU.  (R.  II.  Russell  &  Co.  9x7  inches. 
$1.25.)  The  same  publishers  are  responsible 
for  New  Mother  Goose  Pictures,  drawn  by 
Chester  Loo  mis.  (9M>xlO.  $1.50.)  The  draw- 
ings in  flat  Bontet-de-Monvel  effects  surround 
the  verses  most  decoratively  and  form  a  real  ad- 
dition to  Mother  (Joose  illustrations.  The 
NURSERY  Rhyme  Book,  edited  by  Andrew  Lang 
and  illustrated  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke  (Frederick 
Warne  &  Co.,  $2.00),  is  abridged  from  the 
Halliwell  Collection,  and  Preface  and  Notes 
make  interesting  reading  for  the  mature  mind 
which  can  appreciate  the  diversions  of  the  book. 
Children  might  be  surprised  to  know  that 

"  Great  A,  little  A, 

Bouncing  B  ; 
The    cat's    in    the   cupboard 

And  can't  see  me," 

comes  under  "  Literal  and  Scholastic."  The 
illustrations  are  abundant  and  artistic.  We 
close  this  series  of  verses  and  pictures  for 
old  and  young  with  Down  Durley  Lane, 
by  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud,  superbly  illus- 
trated by  Reginald  B.  Birch.  (The  Cen- 
tury Co.  Square  octavo.  $1.50.)  The  verses 
have  the  quaint  humor  of  "  The  Diverting  His- 
tory of  John  Gilpin,"  and  Birch's  pictures  fill- 
ing out  the  page  have  the  perfect  sympathy 
with  an  age  gone  by  that  marks  the  best  work 
of  Hugh  Thompson,  as  it  is  exquisitely  printed 
in  two  colors. 

The  Fair  God,  by  Lew  Wallace,  illustrated 
with  forty  full-page  photogravures  in  several 
colors,  and  many  head  pieces,  rubricated  initials 
and  tail  pieces,  by  Eric  Pape.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  2  vols.,  cr.  8vo.  $7.00.)  This  is 
a  beautiful  edition.  Isabella,  or  the  Pot  of 
Basil,  by  John  Keats,  illustrated  by  W.  B.  Mc- 
JJougal.  (Lippincott  &  Co.  Jp4.UU.)  This  has 
a  most  attractive  cover,  gold  stamped  on  green 
cloth,  and  border  decorations  and  illustrations 
which  are  extremely  effective. 

The  Forest  of  Arden,  by  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie,  with  illustrations  and  decorations  by 
Will  H.  Low.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Small  8vo, 
cloth.  $2.00.)  It  is  Mr.  Mabie's  charm  that 
he  brings  into  all  his  literan  work  something 
of  nature's  undertone,  which  he  expresses  in  the 
most  captivating  way  in  these  pages  from  "  Un- 
der the  Trees  and   Elsewhere."     Mr.   Low   has 


hardly  added  to  them  by  his  wide  but  *  ineffective 
I  (orders. 

The  reprints  of  several  short  stories  remain 
Id  be  noted.  TllE  LAST  WORD,  A  Christum* 
Legend  of  Long  Ago,  by  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
(Chas.  Sci-ihner's  Sons.  $1.50.)  This  little 
story,  dressed  in  hand-made  paper,  deckle-edged, 
with  borders  and  four  photogravures  after  C.  K. 
Linson.  is  a  pleasant  gift  book,  tho  not  so  at- 
tractive as  (he  reprint  of  a  year  ago.  Ships 
and  Havens  by  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke.  (T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.  42  pp.,  cloth.  (50  cents.)  This 
is  beautifullly  printed,  with  all  quotations  in 
red,  on  hand-made  paper/  Dr.  Van  Dyke's 
stories  are  always  beautiful  and  helpful.  The 
Drums  of  the  Foke  and  Aft,  by  Rudyard 
Kipling.  (Dana,  Kstes  &  Co.,  Boston.  50 
cents.)  This  has  four  illustrations  and  an  ap- 
propriate cover.  Fisiiin'  Jimmy,  by  Annie 
Trumbull  Slosson.  With  G  full  page  and  11 
other  illustrations  in  photogravure  by  Alice  Bar- 
ber Stephens.  (Chas.  Seribner's  Sons.  $3.00.) 
Mrs.  Stephens  is  well  adapted  to  illustrate  a 
story  so  artless  and  full  of  nature-lore. 

Turning  to  books  new  in  subject  matter,  the 
new  Tennyson,  His  Homes,  His  Friends  and 
His  Work,  by  Elizabeth  L.  Gary  (9%  x»6%.. 
$3.75.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  stands  easily  first. 
This  American  writer  has  added  to  Tennysonia 
a  work  in  strong,  flexible  English,  revealing  his 
personality  more  vividly  as  affected  by  his  homes 
and  shown  in  his  works,  and  weaves  a  mass  of 
contemporary  criticism  into  her  interesting 
pages. 

Not  to  touch  upon  more  serious  books  of  trav- 
el, we  note  Manila  and  the  Philippines, 
by  Margherita  Arlina  Hamm.  (Neeley.  Pp. 
217.  $1.50.)  The  type  and  paper  and  illustra- 
tions are  poor,  but  the  interest  of  the  subject 
authorizes  the  writer  to  use  notes  made  as  a 
newspaper  correspondent  as  basis  for  a  work 
brought  down  to  the  present  time.  Cannon  and 
Camera,  or  Scenes  of  the  War  in  Cuba  De- 
scribed and  Illustrated,  by  J.  C.  Hemment.  With 
over  100  full-page  pictures  taken  by  the  author, 
and  an  index.  (Appleton  &  Co.  Large  12mo, 
cloth,  $2.00.)  The  text  is  spirited  and  the 
photographs  are  excellent.  Vacation  Days  in 
Hawaii  and  Japan,  by  Chas.  M.  Taylor,  Jr. 
With  100  illustrations  from  photographs  by  the 
author.  (Pp.  301.-  $2.00.  Philadelphia:  Geo. 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.)  The  cover  in  Japanesque  de- 
sign is  rubricated  on  brown  linen.  The  narra- 
tive is  a  free  and  unstilted  record  of  impressions. 

Two  new  books  of  poetry  come  to  us  :  The 
Sjivdows  of  the  Trees;  and  Other  Poems,  by 
Robot  Burns  Wilson  (R.  H.  Russell.  Pp.  160 
$1.50;  edition  de  luxe,  $2.50),  a  book  of  naturr 
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poems  willi  excellent  photographic  illustrations 
directly  from  nature  by  Grant  La  Farge ;  and 
Phil-o-rum's  Canoe  and  Madeleine  Ver- 
cheres,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Drummond.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  8vo,  paper.)  These  last  are  Cana- 
dian poems  illustrated  by  photogravures  having 
great  qualities  of  light  and  atmosphere  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  F.  C.  Coburn. 

In  Nature's  Image,  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 
( Baker  &  Taylor  Co.  4to.  $2.50.)  This  book, 
with  attractive  cloth  cover  and  many  extremely 
artistic  photogravures,  is  intended  to  lead  on 
from  pure  landscape  to  figure  and  portrait  work. 
It  is  beautiful  intrinsically  and  it  will  prove 
most  helpful  to  the  amateur  photographer. 

A  group  of  books  of  boys'  adventure  brought 
out  by  the  Appletons  is  well  made  and  illustrat- 
ed very  ably  with  wash  drawings.  The  Hero 
of  Lake  Erie  {Commodore  Perry),  by  James 
Barnes.  (12mo,  blue  and  white  cloth.  $1.00.) 
This  is  of  "  The  Young  Heroes  of  Our  Navy  " 
series.  With  the  Black  Prince  :  A  Story  of 
Adventure  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Illus- 
trated by  B.  W.  Clinedinst.  (12mo,  cloth. 
$1.50.)  The  Pilot  of  the  Mayflower,  by 
Hezekiah  Butterworth.  (12mo.  Cloth,  $1.50.) 
Success  Against  Odds,  or  How  an  American 
Boy  Made  His  Way,  by  Wm.  O.  Stoddard. 
(12mo.  Cloth,  $1.50.)  Paleface  and  Red- 
skin, and  Other  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls,  is 
illustrated  in  a  superior  way  with  humorous 
and  decorative  pen  and  ink  sketches  by  F.  An- 
stey.     (12mo.     Cloth,  $1.50.) 

Another  group  is  brought  out  by  Estes  & 
Lauriat  of  Boston.  The  Princess  and  Joe 
Potter,  by  James  Otis.  ($1.25.)  This  is  a 
bright  story,  belonging  to  the  Jenny  Wren  series, 
of  a  street  boy's  honesty,  kindness  and  good 
fortune,  charmingly  illustrated  by  Violet  Oak- 
ley. It  is  well  made,  with  pretty  cover.  Another 
well  made  book  is  well  illustrated  by  Etheldred 
B.  Barr — Little  Mr.  Van  Vere  of  China,  by 
Harriet  A.  Cheever.  (12mo.  $1.25.)  A  slighter 
story  of  a  canary  bird's  life  is  The  Strange  Ad- 
ventures of  Billy  Trill,  by  Harriet  A.  Cheev- 
er. (Pp.  82.  50  cents.)  The  Cruise  of  the 
Comet,  by  James  Otis,  illustrated  with  eight 
half-tones.  (Small  4to.  $1.25.)  This  belongs 
to  "  The  Privateer  of  1812  "  series.  The  Min- 
ute Boys  of  Lexington,  by  Edward  Strate- 
meyer,  illustrated  by  A.  B.  Shute.  (12mo,  poster 
cover  design.  $1.25.)  This  is  a  stirring  tale, 
with  good  local  color.  When  Israel  Putnam 
Served  the  King,  by  James  Otis.  Illustrated 
by  L.  J.  Bridgman.  (Small  4to.  75  cents.) 
This  belongs  to  the  author's  popular  "  Stories  of 
American  History  "  series,  with  uniform  cover. 
The  Pleasant  Land  of  Play,   by  Sarah  J. 


Brigham.  Illustrated  by  Muni  1.  Lathbury. 
(Small  4to.  $1.25.)  This  is  a  series  of  pleasant 
siories  for  children,  pleasantly  illustrated.  A 
Little  Colonial  Dame,  by  Agnes  Carr  Sage. 
Illustrated  by  Mabel  Humphrey:  (Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.  Pp.197.  $1.50.)  A  New  York 
tale  of  Indian  capture  interwoven  with  a  love 
story-  The  illustrations  are  tolerable;  the 
cover  by  Geo.  Wharton  Edwards  is  decidedly, 
unworthy  of  him. 

In  some  books  on  animal  and  insect  life  we 
return  to  common  ground  of  young  and  old. 
The  Butterfly  Book,  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland. 
(Doubleday  &  McClure.  Small  4to.  $3.00  net.) 
Over  a  thousand  butterflies  are  pictured  by  color 
photography  from  the  author's  collection  at  the 
Carnegie  Museum  in  Pittsburg,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  more  than  have  ever  been  figured  before. 
The  text  is  scientific  and  popular,  with  plenty 
of  "digressions."  A  Book  of  Dogs.  Sketches 
by  Winifred  Austen  and  Tales  of  Wonders  Gath- 
ered by  E.  Nesbit.  (E.  P.  Dutton.  6x8  inches, 
boards.)  The  intimate,  sketchy  quality  will  ap- 
peal to  dog  lovers.  Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known,  by  Ernest  Seton  Thompson.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  (Sq.  12mo.  $2.00.)  This  is  a 
work  of  loving  remembrance  of  several  heroes  of 
the  animal  world,  with  abundant  photogravures, 
drawings  on  the  broad  margins  and  chapter 
heads. 

Poetry  for  Children,  by  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb,  illustrated  by  Wilfred  Qreen  (Macmil- 
lan  Company,  $1.00),  must  also  be  named 
with    praise    as    a    beautiful    reproduction   of 

a    beautiful    classic. Sun,    Moon    and 

Stars,  an  Ownty  Downty  Book  of  Pictures 
and  Verses  for  Children,  by  E.  Richardson 
(John  Lane,  London,  $1.00),  has  a  touch  of  the 
awe  and  mystery  of  a  child's  approach  to  life 
and  nature  which  is  very  pleasing.  The  book 
deserves  mention  among  the  best  of  its  class. 

To  these  should  be  added  The  Cathedrals 
of  England.  By  Frederick  W.  Farrar  and 
Others.  (Thomas  Whittaker.  $5.00  the  set.) 
The  first  series  of  these  interesting  sketches  has 
now  been  enlarged  by  a  second  series.  The 
two  volumes  describe  with  pen  and  pencil  fifteen 
of  the  principal  and  most  important  English 
cathedrals.  The  series  begins  with  Dean  Far- 
rar's  chapter  on  Westminster  Abbey,  where  he 
was,  at  the  time  of  writing,  Archdeacon.  The 
new  volume  is  just  published.  It  contains  his- 
toric and  descriptive  chapters  on  St.  Paul's, 
London ;  York  Minster,  Ely,  Norwich,  St.  Al- 
ban's  Abbey,  Salisbury,  Worcester  and  Exeter, 
written  by  clergymen  most  intimately  and  in- 
telligently at  home  in  the  history  they  under- 
take to  give.     The  numerous  sketchy   illustra- 
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tions  add  much  to  the  reader's  intelligent  en- 
joyment of  the  volumes. 

SOME    FLASHES    OF   BRIGHT   FICTION. 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  (New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $2.00.)  What- 
ever Mr.  Lang  does  he  does  well.  Here  he 
undertook  a  task  just  suited  to  his  hand.  The 
result  is  a  captivating  book  of  selections  from 
the  dear  old  Arabian  Nights,  with  illustrations 
galore.     For  a   Christmas  gift  what  could    be 

more   delightful    to    girl    or    boy? From 

School  to  Battlefield.  By  Gapt.  Charles 
King.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. $1.50.)  One  of  Captain  King's  stories  for 
boys ;  a  story  full  of  bravery,  patriotism  and 
honor.  It  begins  in  a  New  York  school,  and 
goes  from  there  to  the  front  of  battle  for  the 
Union   in   the   great   war  of   1860-1865.     It   is 

well  told  and  well  illustrated. The  Story 

of  the  Big  Front  Door.  By  Mary  F.  Leonard. 
(New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $1.25.)  A 
plain  but  engaging  story  for  young  folks.  It 
is  sweet  with  the  influence  of  gentle  home  life 

and      charming      aspirations. My      Lady 

Sleeps.  Selected  by  Katherine  S.  Page.  (Bos- 
ton :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  $1.25.)  This  is  a 
good  selection  of  poems  on  sleep  taken  from 
the  works   of  the   best  English  and  American 

writers. From    the    same    publishers    we 

have  A  Little  Puritan  Rebel.  By  Edith 
Robinson  (50  cents),  which  is  a  pretty  little 
story  of  Massachusetts  colony  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  when  Sir  Henry 
Vane  was  governor.     It  is  cleverly  written,  and 

the    illustrations    are    quaint. Lois    and 

Her  Children.  By  Alice  Hamilton  Rich. 
(Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  $1.00.)  The 
story  of  a  Christian  home  and  a  twin  brother 
and  sister,  told  with  a  good  purpose  and  in  a 
way  to  interest  young  folks.  The  moral  in- 
fluence is  excellent  without  any  show  of  un- 
natural   goodness    in    the    characters. A 

Young  Crusader.  By  Mary  E.  Allbright. 
(Boston:  Samuel  Usher.  $1.00.)  A  bright 
little  book.  The  story  is  a  religious  one,  meant 
to   inspire   children   with   zeal   for   the   Church 

and  its  work. The  Young   Supercargo. 

By  William  Drysdale.  (Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde 
&  Co.  $1.50.)  A  story  of  sea  and  land,  full 
of  adventures,  but  not  sensational,  just  suited 
to  wideawake  young  readers. The  Name- 
less Castle.  By  Maurus  Jdkai.  (New 
York:  Doubleday  &  McClure.  $1.25.)  A 
very  readable  translation  of  a  stirring  Hun- 
garian novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  the  Hun- 
garian army,  the  time  1809,  when  Napoleon  was 


in  his  glory.  J6kai  is  a  master  of  romance, 
prolific  in  the  production  of  somewhat  sensa- 
tional yet  intensely  fascinating  narratives,  dra- 
matic, rapid,  forceful.     The  present  story  is  not 

his   best,    but   it   is   thrillingly    told. The 

Story  of  Little  Jane  and  Me.  By  M.  E. 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.00.) 
There  is  something  exceedingly  pleasing  in  this 
simple  record  of  two  children  of  New  York 
something  over  a  half  a  century  ago.  It  is 
scarcely  a  story  or  tale,  rather  a  picture  of 
life,  sketched  without  an  obtrusion  of  art, 
faithfully  and  with  a  certain  subdued  sweetness 
and  a  sort  of  quiet  yet  sympathetic  humor  that 
is  sometimes  very  captivating.  Perhaps  its 
charm  is  largely  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  true 

story. Historical  Tales.     The  Romance 

of  Reality.  .  By  Charles  Morris.  (Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  $1.25.) 
This  is  a  little  book  of  historical  tales  and 
sketches  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  progress. 
They  are  told  in  a  plain,  straightforward  way, 
and  have  been  gathered  from  many  sources. 
It  is  a  volume  well  filled  with  useful  informa- 
tion for  the  general  reader.     There  are  twelve 

illustrations. Yule   Logs.     Edited   by   G. 

A.  Henty.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co. )  This  is  "  Longman's  Christmas  An- 
nual for  1808,"  and  a  right  handsome  book 
it  is  both  outside  and  within.  The  stories  are 
by  good  writers,  American  and  British,  an 
American,  Mr.  Kirk  Munroe,  leading.  In  all 
there  are  eleven  stories  and  sixty-one  illustra- 
tions.  From  the  same  publishers  we  have 

The  Queen's  Story  Book.  Edited  with  an 
Introduction  by  George  Laurence  Gomme. 
($2.00.)  It  contains  many  stories  "collected 
out  of  English  romantic  literature  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  reigns  of  English  Monarchs  from 
the  Conquest  to  Queen  Victoria."  It  is  illus- 
trated by  W.  H.  Robinson. A  Girl  of  '76. 

By  Amy  E.  Blanchard.  (Boston:  W.  A. 
Wilde  &  Co.  $1.50.)  This  is  a  patriotic  story 
for  girls.  Its  time  is  that  of  the  Revolution, 
its  locality  the  region  round  about  Boston. 
Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  Charlestown  and  their 
stirring  scenes  come  in  for  graphic  treatment. 
It  is  a  pleasing  story  into  which  much  of  the 
brave,  homely  life  of  the  people  who  "  fired  the 
shot  heard  round  the  world "  has  been  truth- 
fully depicted. The  Pilot  of  the  May- 
flower. By  Hezekiah  Butter  worth.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50.)  In  this 
story  Mr.  Butterworth  tells  of  the  voyage  of  the 
"  Mayflower  "  and  much  that  came  of  it.  The 
pilot  of  that  famous  vessel  takes  it  upon  him- 
self to  spin  delightful  yarns  that  are  true,  in 
which   the  brave  and  sturdy  character  of   the 
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voyagers  is  brought  out  very  effectively.  Young 
people  will  jump  at  the  book,  which  is  not  only 

well    written    but   effectively   illustrated. 

Two  Young  Patriots.  By  Everett  T.  Tom- 
linson.  (Boston  :  W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
This  is  a  story  of  Bnrgoyne's  Invasion  told 
very  entertainingly  and  in  a  way  to  impress 
an  important  historical  event  with  all  of  its 
surroundings  forcibly  in  the  minds  of  young 
readers.  Aside  from  its  history  the  story  will 
be  found  exciting  and  enjoyable.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  four  pictures  by  Charles  Copeland. 

As  In  A  Mtrror.     By  Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden 

(Pansy).  (Boston:  Lothrop  Publishing  Com- 
pany. $1.50.)  A  story  for  young  people, 
written  in  Mrs.  Alden's  well  known  vein  of  seri- 
ous sympathy  and  with  the  influence  of  a  strong 
moral  purpose  running  through  it.  Parents 
may  be  sure  that  here  is  a  safe  and  at  the  same 
time  pleasing  story  to  go  into  the  family  circle. 

The  Little  Lame  Lord.     Or  the  Child 

of  Cloverlea.  By  Theodora  C.  Elmslie.  (Phil- 
adelphia: The  Union  Press.  $1.25.)  This 
English  story  for  children  is  very  prettily  told, 
well  printed  and  beautifully  illustrated.  As  to 
the  story  itself,  there  is  everything  in  it  to  at- 
tract and  interest  very  young  readers,  with  a 

smack  of  Christmas  for  sauce. Lois  and 

Her  Children.  By  Alice  Hamilton  Rich. 
(Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  $1.00.)  In  this 
story  the  beauty  and  value  of  religious  home 
training  are  shown  through  what  happens  to 
Lois  and  her  children.  As  a  story  it  is  not  ex- 
citing, but  the  earnest  spirit  with  which  it  is 

filled  gives  it  an  attraction. The  Green 

Toby  Jug,  and  the  Princess  Who  Lived 
Opposite.  Stories  for  Little  Children.  By 
Mrs.  Edwin  Hohler.  (New  York:  Thomas 
Nelson  &  Sons.  $2.00.)  This  large  and  beau- 
tiful book  is  not  only  well  printed  and  illus- 
trated, but  its  stories  are  cleverly  suited  to  the 
taste  of  small  children.  It  is  just  the  book  to 
catch  the  eye  of  parents  looking  for  a  holiday 

presents A     Little     Maid  of     Concord 

Town.  By  Margaret  Sidney.  (Boston : 
Lothrop  Publishing  Company.  $1.50.)  The 
old  yet  ever  welcome  story  of  the  "  shot  heard 
round  the  world  "  is  here  told  so  cleverly  and 
with  so  much  spirit  that  it  seems  almost  new. 
Young  folks  who  have  a  warm  patriotism  mak- 
ing bright  bubbles  in  their  veins  will  go  eagerly 
to  the  reading  of  a  romance  in  which  history  is 
made  as  attractive  as  fiction,  and  fiction  as 
instructive  as  history.  The  little  heroine  is  a 
true  patriot,  and  the  incidents  of  the  story  are 
very    stimulating.      Many    pictures    of    historic 

spots   are   scattered   through    the    pages. 

Chilhowee  Boys  in  Harness.     By  Sarah  E. 


Morrison.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.  $1.25.)  This  book  makes  an  end  of  the 
series  of  Chilhowee  stories  with  which  Mrs. 
Morrison  has  delighted  a  wide  circle  of  youth- 
ful readers.  It  is  a  tale  of  boys  who  met  life 
with  a  will  and  made  good  way  against  the  ad- 
verse tide.  The  author  writes  enthusiastically 
and  with  warm  sympathy  for  the  ambitious, 
honest,  earnest  struggling  youths  of  our  coun- 
try.     Her    book    is    wholesome    reading. 

Light  Amid  the  Shadows.  Poems.  By 
Annie  Clarke.  (New  York:  Fleming  H.  Re- 
vell  Company.  50  cents.)  The  poems  here 
gathered  into  a  little  volume,  paper  cover,  are 
sweet  and  pure  expressions  of  religious  faith 
and  high  spiritual  aspirations.  The  author 
takes  the  light  of  Christian  optimism  by  which 
to  walk,  and  her  songs  on  the  way  are  cheerful, 
tender  and  full  of  comfort  for  believing  souls. 

"  Little    Peter."      By     Lucas     Malet. 

(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  50  cents.)  A 
most  charming  story  which  deserves  the  au- 
thor's description  of  it  as  a  "  Christmas  mo- 
rality for  children  of  any  age."  The  old  sol- 
dier-father, the  cat  and  the  charcoal  burner 
grouped  around  Little  Peter,  make  a  delight- 
ful group,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  fun  and  de- 
veloped with  a  dainty  touch  in  true  French 
style. Laura's  Holidays.  By  Hen- 
rietta R.  Eliot.  (Lothrop  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 50  cents.)  Happy  will  the  little  girls 
be  who  find  this  charming  book  among  Santa 
Claus's  presents  on  Christmas  morning,  and 
happier  still  will  they  be  at  the  end  of  the  year 
if  they  imitate  the  sweet  helpfulness  of  the 
little  Laura  whose  monthly  holidays  are  de- 
scribed    in     the     book. Buz-Buz.       His 

Twelve  Adventures.  By  Charles  Stuart  Pratt. 
(Lothrop  Publishing  Company.  75  cents.) 
This  story  written  by  Mr.  Pratt,  who  has  been 
for  a  long  time  identified  with  children's  litera- 
ture as  editor  of  "  Wide  Awake,"  "  Babyland," 
and  "  Little  Men  and  Women,"  gives  the  twelve 
adventures  of  a  house  fly.  The  Baby,  the  Boy, 
the  Lady,  the  Man,  the  Grandma,  and  all  things 
are  seen  from  the  fly's  standpoint.  The  story 
recalls,  to  a  degree,  the  charming  "  Letters  from 
My  Cat,"  written  by  Helen  Hunt  so  many  years 
ago.  Yet  it  does  not  increase  our  fondness  for 
flies,  and  we  are  not  sorry  when  Mister  fly 
gets  housed  for  the  winter. 


The  Music-Dramas  of  Richard  Wagner, 
and  His  Festival  Theatre  in  Bayretjth. 
By  Albert  Lavignac,  Professor  of  Harmony  at 
the  Conservatoire  at  Paris.  Translated  by  Es- 
ther Singleton.  (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.,  1898.) 
Miss  Singleton  has  carefully  translated  M.  La- 
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vignac's  new  Wagnerian  guide.     M.  Lavignac's 
work  is  indeed  voluminous,  but  it  is  not  diffuse, 
and   as   a   collection    of   explanations   and   com 
ments     it     should     be     useful,     especially     in 
France  and   England.     It   will   scarcely    be   so 
much  so  here,  not,  al  Least,  in  our  most  musical 
centers.      With    us    the    Nibelungen    Tetralogy, 
and    all    the   near   predecessors   and    successors 
thereof,    are    whistled    down    the    wind    by    our 
bootblacks     and     tuneful     district     messengers. 
We   have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  public 
popularity   with    Wagnerism  which   will   insure 
a    cop3r    of    "  Lohengrin "    or    "  Tristan"    with 
every  pound  of  baking  powder ;  but  it  may  soon 
come.     Professor    Lavignac's    study    goes    thor- 
oughly and  simply  into  the  plots  of  the  music- 
dramas   and   operas,   and   the   attitudes   of   the 
characters  in   each ;   and,   as  the   title   implies, 
lays  stress  on  the  methods  of  Bayreuth's  "Wag- 
ner-Theater."     The   thematic  structure   of  the 
scores  is  unfolded  tersely  and  with  meticulous 
care.     The  chief  drawback  to  the  work  is  that 
the  Bayreuth   described   by   M.   Lavignac   is   a 
festival    denuded   of   its   old    splendor   and   au- 
thority.    Those    of    us    who    know    what    Bay- 
reuth did  under  Richard   Wagner  and  what  it 
does   under   Cosima    Wagner   cannot   share   M. 
Lavignac's    ardors.     His    book    is    most    useful 
where  it  is  explicit  of  Wagnerian  things  as  they 
ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are.     The  illustrations 
are  good.     In  the  elaborate  system  of  charts  of 
the  leading  motives  the  author  is  more  hinder- 
ing than  helpful.     There  are  a  few  slips  in  the 
book,  among  them  the  omission  of  any  mention 
of  Marianne  Brandt  as  one  of  the  first  Kundrys 
at  Bayreuth.     Wagner  treated  Brandt  disgrace- 
fully, but  that  is  no  reason  why  so  great  an 
artist  should  be  passed  by  in  Bayreuth  chron- 
icles.  Music  and  Manners  in  the  Clas- 
sical   Period.      Essays,     by    Henry    Edward 
Krehbiel.       (Charles     Scribner's     Sons.)       Mr. 
Krehbiel  excels  in  this  sort  of  musical  writing. 
The  present  volume  takes  its  title  from  a  dis- 
covery of  interest  to  the  musician  who  is  also 
something  of  an.  antiquarian   in   his   interests. 
When     Thomas     Gray,     the     author     of     the 
"  Elegy,"  was  in  Italy  in  1740,  the  poet,  a  born 
dilettante,  made  a  collection  of  the  airs  in  vogue, 
copying  them  in  part  by  his  own  hand  and  oc- 
casionally    employing     amanuenses.       He     an- 
notated  these   musical   manuscripts  with   some 
fullness  and  great  enthusiasm,  evidently  prepar- 
ing the  series  as  memorabilia  indeed.     The  se- 
ries was  largely  one  which  preserved  the  frag- 
ments of  the   fashionable   operas   of  the   hour, 
but  occasional  numbers  of  another  kind  were 
introduced.     The  entire  collection  was  in  Amer- 
ican  hands  perhaps  as   long  ago  as  1851,   but 


only  lateh   has  reached  Mr.  Krehbiel.     He  has 

not  only  done  liis  full  duly   to  it   as  to  its  enter 

taining  qualities,  bu1  lias  expanded  its  data 
into  a  study  of  the  tinging  personality  and  of 
the  stage  art  of  the  classical  period.     Several 

other  essays  are  added,  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
book  as  to  elegance,  its  literary  entertainment 
and  general  value.     To  a  musician  there  is  not 

a   dull    page    in    it. IIosan.na.      For    the 

Sunday-School.  By  A.  T.  Sohaufjler.  Cen- 
tury Company.  30  cents.)  To  this  collection 
of  simple  hymns  and  tunes  the  compiler's  name 
is  a  guaranty.  The  little  book  indicates  how 
far  beyond  such  classics  as  "  I  Want  to  Be  an 
Angel"  and  "Beautiful  Zion,"  the  "Hymns 
for  Infant  Minds "  have  now  advanced.  The 
positive  imagery  of  the  older  religious  ditties  is. 
seldom  suggested  in  the  distinctly  modern 
verses.  The  quality  of  simple  but  winning  as- 
piration, in  particular,  takes  its  place.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  observe  what  the  au- 
thor has  retained  of  the  ancient  "  Sunday- 
school  music."  The  book  does  not  get  away 
from  the  buoyancy  of  "  We  Are  Out  on  the 
Ocean  Sailing,"  the  spiritual  pastoral  of  "  Sav- 
iour, Like  a  Shepherd  Lead  Us,"  or  "  Shall 
We  Gather  at  the  River  ?  "  For  music  of  a 
traditional  flavor,  rich  in  major  thirds  and  a 
latent  jiggishness,  there  is  a  liberal  atonement 
in  a  fine  choice  of  those  sound  hymnal  tunes, 
English  and  American,  which  little  singers  can- 
not learn  too  early. Philip;  the   Story 

of  A  Violinist,.  By  T.  W.  O.  (The  Lamson., 
Wolfe  Company,  Boston,  New  York  and  Lon- 
don.) This  is  a  somewhat  uncommon  article 
in  musical  literature  at  the  present  hour — to 
wit,  a  musical  fiction  for  children.  Its  devel- 
opment is  in  substance  a  tolerably  complete 
novel,  although  the  hero  (in  his  teens)  is  burned 
to  death  before  he  has  quite  subdued  the  heart 
of  the  heroine — also  in  her  teens  and  rather  his 
senior.  The  conventionality  of  the  characters, 
the  mushy  sentimentality  of  the  diction,  and  a 
feeble  religiosity  thrown  in,  make  such  a  tale 
neither  profitable  nor  convincing,  and  elders 
will  do  well  not  to  present  it  to  the  Mendels- 
sohns  of  the  nursery- 


Tennyson  :    His   Homes,   His   Friends   and 

His   Work.     By   Elizabeth   Luther   Gary. 

(111.   by   Photogravures,   9^x6V2,   gilt   top. 

G.  P.  Putnam's   Sons.     $3.75.) 

Tennyson  has  been  of  late  the  theme  of  so 

much  biographical  writing  that  it  is  a  delightful 

surprise  to  find  that  this  work  by  an  American 

slips  into  a  vacant  seat  at  the  round  table.     The 

author,  Miss  Elizabeth  Luther  Cary,  has  been 

known  hitherto  only  by  some  excellent  transla- 
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tions  ;  but  her  style — vigorous,  terse  and  clear — 
has  none  of  the  apologetic  quality  of  a  beginner 
in  letters.  She  places  Tennyson,  the  living 
man,  in  his  local  and  literary  and  critical  at- 
mosphere. In  comparing  him  with  Browning 
the  mind  of  the  former  seems  to  her  a  quarry  of 
rich-veined  marble,  and  that  of  the  latter  a 
mint  for  the  gold  of  every  clime. 

There  is  in  the  main  a  singular  unanimity  of 
estimate  in  the  large  range  of  criticism  which 
Miss  Cary  has  brought  together  from  sources 
English,  German,  French  and  American,  and 
her  skill  is  shown  in  making  the  book ;  not  a 
patchwork,  but  a  most  readable  whole.  Only 
in  the  last  chapter,  in  which  the  verdict  of  for- 
eigners who  labor  with  alien  language  and 
forms  of  thought  is  held  to  be  that  of  "  Contem- 
porary Posterity,"  does  one  weary  somewhat 
of  the  quotations  which  close  the  book  rather 
abruptly ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  see  through 
foreign  eyes,  and  it  revises  our  ideas  of  French 
delicacy  to  read  that  M.  Forgues  found  in  the 
third  stanza  of  "  The  Sisters  "  "  a  Shakespear- 
ean naivete,  which  in  French  is  neither  tolerable 
nor  tolerated.'' 

The  bookmaking  is  delightful  and  the  score 
of  photogravures  are  almost  all  portraits  taken 
by  Mrs.  Cameron,  that  inspired  photographer 
and  delightfully  eccentric  neighbor  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  whose  personality,  taming  the  bearish 
side  of  Tennyson,  is  responsible  for  some  of  the 
breezy  pages.  A  typographical  error  on  page 
256  is  "  yielded  "  for  "  wielded." 

Petrarch,  the  First  Modern  Scholar  and 
Man  of  Letters.  By  James  Harvey  Robin- 
son, Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, with  the  Collaboration  of  Henry  Winches- 
ter Rolfe,  sometime  Professor  of  Latin  in 
Swarthmore  College.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  $2.00.)  This  is  a  selection  from 
Petrarch's  correspondence  "  with  Boccaccio  and 
other  friends,  designed  to  illustrate  the  begin- 
nings of  the  renaissance."  It  is  translated 
from  the  Latin,  presumably  by  Professor  Rolfe, 
and  the  letters  are  joined  by  Professor  Robin- 
son's interesting  explanatory  and  descriptive 
running  essay.  It  is  a  valuable  book  to  the 
student  of  the  time  when  literature  and  art 
were  feeling  the  waft  of  a  glorious  renewal  like 
that  of  spring.  The  time  rather  than  the  re- 
newal is  felt  in  the  letters,  which  show  the 
wonderful  influence  Petrarch  was  exerting  in 
his  country  and  the  world.  It  is  all  of  absorb- 
ing interest ;  the  light  from  it  is  like  a  flare  of 
the  flame  that  is  to  rend  the  old  time  from  the 
new,  and  we  see  it  as  if  through  the  widening 
and   lengthening    rift   where   medievalism    falls 


away  into  the  past  and  modernism  settles  into 
place.  Petrarch  was  nol  only  m  poet,  bn1  a 
vigorous  and  magnetic  man  who  wrought  might- 
ily to  shape  great  historical  events. 

Ave  Roma  Immobtalis.     Studies  prom  the 

Chronicles  of  Rome.  ily  Francis  Marion 
Crawford.  Two  vols.  (The  M;k  millan  Co. 
$0.00  the  set.)  History  told  in  poetical  prose 
is  always  more  or  less  attractive  to  the  mass 
of  readers;  but  history  culled  with  a  view  to 
the  picturesque  and  the  romantic  has  an  added 
charm.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  Mr. 
Crawford  has  picked  his  historical  facts  solely 
for  their  adaptability  to  romantic  needs;  but  he 
has  made  a  book  that  is  wonderfully  fascinat- 
ing. Beginning  with  the  story  of  Rome's  foun- 
dation, he  sketches  swiftly  and  clearly  the  out- 
lines of  her  subsequent  rise,  and  of  her  splendid 
achievements,  and  of  her  fall.  After  this  comes 
Mr.  Crawford's  best  work — the  study  of  Rome 
on  the  spot  by  all  the  available  lights.  It  is  a 
splendid  panorama  by  the  hand  of  a  master. 
Twenty-five  photogravure  plates,  besides  nu- 
merous illustrations  in  the  text,  add  greatly  to 
the  beauty,  interest  and  value  of  the  work.  We 
can  think  of  no  book  of  recent  date  that  is 
richer  in  the  materials  that  go  to  make  up  good 
reading,  with  all  the  accessories  of  beautiful 
print  and  fascinating  pictures. 

The  Land  of  Contrast;  A  Briton's  View 
of  His  American  Kin.  By  James  Fullarton 
Muirhead.  (New  York:  Lamson,  Wolffe  & 
Co.  SI  .50. )  No  intelligent  American  can  read 
this  book  without  enjoying  its  lively  sketches. 
Mr.  Muirhead  is  nothing  if  not  breezy  and 
clever ;  but  he  is  also  insular  to  a  degree  which 
was  not  unexpected  from  the  first.  He  came  to 
America  and  had  his  season  of  experience  and 
observation.  We  pleased  him,  we  surprised 
him,  we  went  all  around  him  before  he  could 
wink,  we  shocked  him.  What  he  found  out 
about  us  does  not  seem  very  extensive ;  he  cer- 
tainly pinches  his  vision,  or  his  pen,  and,  having 
been  long  occupied  writing  guide  books,  fell  into 
its  old  habit  perfunctorily.  His  book  is  light, 
superficial,  hasty  ;  but  it  is  interesting,  and  it 
tells  some  disagreeable  truths  along  with  some 
picturesque  things  not  so  true.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  book  is  good  natured,  read- 
able and  gives  a  fair  superficial  impression. 
The  chapter  entitled  "  Some  Literary  Straws  " 
is  of  a  piece  with  the  whole  work.  Mr.  How- 
ells  and  Emily  Dickinson  are  taken  as  the  live- 
liest American  straws  to  test  the  wind  by. 
"  Sports  and  Amusements  "  is  the  title  of  an- 
other characteristic  chapter  in  which  not  much 
is  told.     But  in  the  long  run  and  in  many  ways 
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the  book  tells  a  great  deal  and  ends  with  say- 
ing :  "  America  is  more  monotonous  than  Eng- 
land, it*  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  ma- 
terial comforts  be  monotony ;  it  is  not  so,  If 
the  question  be  of  originality  of  character  and 
susceptibility  to  ideas." 

From  Chaucer  to  Arnold;  Types  of  Lit- 
kkauy  Art  in  Prose  and  Verse.  An  Intro- 
duction to  English  Literal  are,  with  Preface  and 
"Notes.  By  Andrew  J.  George,  A.M.,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  High  School,  Newton,  Mass. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.00.)  This  is  a  good 
reading  book  for  schools  and  for  the  home  stu- 
dent of  literature.  It  contains  excerpts  from 
the  works  of  many  of  the  best  English  poets 
and  prose  writers,  from  Chaucer  to  Matthew 
Arnold.  The  grave  mistake  is  made  of  repre- 
senting Keats  without  his  "  Ode  to  a  Nightin- 
gale," which  is  not  only  Keats's  best  poem,  but 
the  best  lyric  in  the  English  language.  The 
"  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn  "  is  given  instead. 

Essays  on  Work  and  Culture.  By  Ham- 
ilton Wright  Mabie.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  $1.25.)  These  essays  bear  the  impress 
of  an  earnest,  thoughtful  and  cultivated  mind. 
They  are  written  with  care  for  both  expression 
and  impression,  in  a  clear  style,  and  with  evi- 
dent enthusiasm  for  literature  in  its  best 
clothes.  We  have  found  quiet  yet  stimulating 
pleasure  in  reading  each  one  of  them.  It  is  no 
common  sort  of  comfort  to  pass  from  page  to 
page  of  a  book  discovering  new  reasons  for  high 
living  at  every  period.  Mr.  Mabie  looks  at  life, 
work,  culture  and  duty  with  friendly  eyes  and 
writes  of  them  in  a  genial  mood,  his  lofty  seri- 
ousness not  in  the  least  hampering  the  play  of 
a  tender  and  fascinating  sympathy,  which  com- 
pensates for  an  almost  total  absence  of  humor. 

In  the  Cage.  By  Henry  James.  (Chicago: 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.)  This  story,  a  nov- 
elette of  229  scant  pages,  is  in  Mr.  Henry 
James's  latest  manner.  It  is  a  very  vulgar 
story  dressed  up  to  look  not  merely  respectable 
but  quite  stylish.  A  young  woman  telegrapher 
in  the  London  P.  O. — a  dingy  little  ill-smelling 
place  which  is  the  title-giving  "  cage  " — has  the 
luck  to  get  into  a  disreputable  secret  belonging 
to  a  married  woman,  Lady  Bradeen,  and  a  single 
man,  Captain  Everard.  This  is  represented  as 
a  matter  very  fascinating  to  the  girl  in  the  cage, 
who  promptly  falls  in  love  with  Everard,  al- 
though she  is  to  marry  one  good  fellow  named 
Mudge.  In  the  end  she  permits  the  recovery  of 
a  damaging  telegram,  which  recovery  saves 
Everard  from  disgrace.  Lady  Bradeen's  hus- 
band suddenly  and  conveniently,  not  to  say  mys- 
teriously, dies,  and  then  she  marries  Everard. 


A  dish  of  ill-smelling  stuff  carefully  garnished 
with  good  literature. 

The  Biographical  Kuition  of  Thackeray's 
works,  published  in  this  country  by  the  Messrs. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  concurrently  with  its  ap- 
pearance in  London  from  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  & 
Co.,  has  reached  its  eighth  volume,  "  The  New- 
comes."  Five  more  will  complete  the  edition. 
On  its  general  merits  we  have  already  comment- 
ed. For  the  library,  however,  it  is  of  admirable 
utility  and  acceptableness.  Mrs.  Richmond- 
Ritchie  contributes  to  each  volume  the  matter 
which  has  given  the  edition  its  chief  value, 
among  other  things  the  biographical  records  of 
her  father.  In  the  data  presented  in  "  The 
Newcomes "  there  is  a  charming  example  of 
Thackeray's  sympathy  and  deeply  religious  sen- 
timent. "  The  Newcomes  "  was  written  partly 
in  Paris  and  partly  in  Rome,  in  1854,  and  else- 
where. During  the  Roman  period  his  aunt, 
Mrs.  Ritchie,  died.  He  writes  to  his  cousin, 
her  daughter,  thus : 

"Who  could  be  of  help  in  that  grief?  God 
forbid  you  should  not  feel  it  ...  O,  the 
pure-loving  heart,  does  it  not  make  yours  thrill 
with  thanks  and  devout  gratitude  to  God,  our 
Father,  to  think  that  hers  was  so  guileless,  so 
gentle,  so  full  of  dear  kindness  to  all  human 
creatures,  as  well  as  to  her  children  and  to  me, 
who  was  almost  one  of  them?  ...  So  the 
generations  of  men  pass  away  and  are  called, 
rank  after  rank,  by  the  divine  goodness,  out  of  the 
reach  of  time  and  age,  and  grief  and  struggle 
and  parting,  leaving  these  to  their  successors,  who 
go  through  their  appointed  world-work,  and  are 
resumed  presently  by  tne  Awful  Power  of  us  all, 
Whose  will  is  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven, 
Whose  kingdom  and  glory  are  forever  and  ever." 

Mrs.  Ritchie  states  that  she  wrote  the  last 
chapter  of  "  The  Newcomes "  to  Thackeray's 
dictation,  writing  on  as  he  dictated,  until  he 
seemed  so  moved  that  he  sent  her  away  and  fin- 
ished the  episode  himself.  The  manuscript  of 
this  novel  is  in  the  Charterhouse.  The  present 
edition,  by  the  way,  does  not  repeat  in  the  case 
of  that  story*  great  among  Thackeray's  greater 
ones,  the  error  of  binding  up  any  of  his  lesser 
ones  in  the  same  volume  with  one  of  first  im- 
portance, as  it  did  in  the  case  of  "  Henry  Es- 
mond." 

In  the  Navy,  Or  Father  Against  Son. 
By  Warren  Lee  Goss.  (New  York:  T.  Y.  Cro- 
well  &  Co.  $1.50.)  The  operations  of  the  navy 
in  the  waters  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
during  the  Civil  War  are  made  the  foundation 
of  this  story  for  boys.  It  is  a  book  full  of  un- 
usual interest,  told  as  the  story  is  with  vivacity 
and  enthusiasm,  and  one  that  young  folks  both 
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North  and  South  may  read  without  having  tec 
tionaJ  irritations  renewed.  The  Bpirit  is  broad, 
sympathetic  and  inspiring,  giving  to  every  page 
a  touch  of  patriotism  without  any  foolish 
spread  eagle  display.  One  of  the  scenes  is  the 
battle  between  the  "  Merrimac  "  and  the  "  Mon- 
itor," which  is  graphically  described. 

Heroes  of  Our  War  with  Spain.  By  Clin- 
ton Ross.  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.  $1.50.)  Evidently  written  at  a  gal- 
lop, the  materials  snatched  hurriedly  from 
every  available  source,  this  little  book  is,  never- 
theless, bright  and  entertaining  and  embodies 
a  fairly  trustworthy  sketch  of  the  main  events 
of  our  war  with  Spain.  It  is  foe  boys,  and  it 
will  capitvate  them  in  a  wholesome,  patriotic 
spirit.     There  are  some  good  illustrations. 

Tekla.  A  Romance  of  Love  and  War.  By 
Robert  Barr.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
•  $1.25.)  A  rapidly  moving  and  pretty  noisy  ro- 
mance of  the  old  school.  A  good  love  story  is 
woven  through  the  exciting  adventures  of  a 
young  king  who  has  to  do  battle  for  his  sweet- 
heart. The  atmosphere  of  romance  and  the 
glamour  of  chivalric  enterprise  are  well  man- 
aged. There  is  an  hour  or  two  of  genuine  pleas- 
ure in  the  reading. 

A  Slave  to  Duty,  and  Other  Women.  By 
Octave  Thanet.  (Chicago:  Herbert  S.  Stone  & 
Co.  $1.25.)  These  are  readable  stories,  pleas- 
antly told,  but  they  are  not  the  best  that  Octave 
Thanet  has  written.  Most  of  them  seem  out  of 
her  line  and  lack  the  vigor  and  picturesque 
power  of  her  Arkansas  stories ;  still  they  are 
distinctly  touched  with  her  genius.  The  first 
story,  "  A  Slave  to  Duty,"  comes  near  being 
very  fine  in  its  dramatic  presentation.  Its  final 
impression,  however,  is  a  trifle  too  much  like 
that  of  coarse  melodrama  on  a  cheap  stage. 

When  Birds  Go  North  Again.  By  Ella 
Higginson.  (The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25.) 
The  voice  of  a  true  singer,  the  feeling  of  a  deep- 
ly tender  soul,  the  splendor  of  colors  laid  on 
lavishly  by  a  rich  imagination  and  the  freshness 
of  nature  itself  are  in  these  poems.  They  are 
all  short,  suggestive  of  intensity  rather  than 
endurance,  and  in  some  of  them  the  feeling  is 
condensed  as  the  sun's  heat  in  a  lens.  Mrs.  Hig- 
ginson is  true  to  her  habitat — to  use  a  telling 
word — giving  many  fine  sketches  of  Western 
scenery,  and  her  lines  occasionally  have  the 
force  of  a  ready  draughtsman's  pencil-stroke.  It 
is  a  notable  collection  of  poems. 

Miriam.  By  Oustave  Eobbe.  (New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  50  cents.)  This  is 
a  charming  little  book,  telling  the  story  of  ad- 


venture on  the  lightship  of  Nantucket  Shoal — 
the  Bhoal  and  tin-  ship  dividing  and  multiplying 
the  interest.  The  heroine  is  Literally  rocked  in 
the  cradle  of  the  deep,  and  the  illustrations  are 
mostly  of  la-avy  seas.  Young  people  who  like 
queer  dialect  and  oad  folks  will  enjoy  Mr. 
Kobbe's  little  book. 

WiTCH  Winnie  in  Spain.  By  Elizabeth  W. 
Champney.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  Mrs.  Champney 's  story  is  timely,  so 
far  as  its  title  goes ;  just  now  everything  about 
Spain  catches  a  certain  part  of  the  public.  This, 
however,  is  but  a  pleasant  book  for  young  people 
and  not  at  all  connected  with  recent  Spanish 
troubles  with  our  country.  The  story  takes 
Witch  Winnie  over  a  good  part  of  Spain.  Bar- 
celona, Madrid,  Toledo,  Granada,  Cadiz,  Gib- 
raltar and  Tangier  all  come  in  for  more  or  less 
description,  and  the  illustrations  are  beautiful, 
fairly  supplementing  the  descriptive  text. 

Myths  and  Legends  Beyond  Our  Border. 
By  Charles  M.  Skinner.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.  $1.50.)  This  book  fair- 
ly supplements  the  author's  other  book,  "  Myths 
and  Legends  of  Our  Own  Land,"  by  giving  the 
legends  of  Canada  and  Mexico.  Mr.  Skinner 
has  certainly  succeeded  in  getting  together  a 
large  number  of  these  folk-lore  and  legendary 
bits,  which  he  has  given  a  good  setting  in  attract- 
ive English.  The  publishers  have  made  their 
part  of  the  work  very  attractive  in  the  matters 
of  print,  illustrations  and  binding.  A  frontis- 
piece picture  of  Chapultepec  makes  a  fine  im- 
pression at  first  opening  the  book. 

Sherburne  Girls.  By  Amanda  M.  Douglas. 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.)  This 
is  the  seventh  and  latest  of  the  "  Sherburne  " 
stories  by  Amanda  M.  Douglas.  It  is  written 
for  girls  of  that  age,  sung  so  sweetly  by  Long- 
fellow, when  "  May  glides  onward  into  June." 
It  is  very  pleasantly  suited  to  its  audience,  a 
story  with  a  fine  moral  influence,  yet  not 
preachy,  full  of  girl  life  with  its  joys  and  diffi- 
culties and  in  the  end  leaving  on  the  reader's 
mind  a  sense  of  having  been  in  good  company. 

Tom  Tufton's  Toll.  By  E.  Everett-Green. 
(New  York:  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.  $2.00.) 
The  alliterative  title  of  this  story  scarcely 
discloses  what  should  be  foreknown  when  the 
question  is:  Who  shall  read  it?  We  are  not 
sure  that  there  is  really  any  harm  in  such  a  ro- 
mance. It  seems  too  remote  and  out  of  date  to 
have  any  serious  influence.  Robbers  of  the  old- 
time  class,  lovers  of  the  sort  suggested  to  fiction 
writers  by  the  legend  of  Maid  Marian  and  ad- 
ventures picturesquely  sensational  make  up  the 
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melodramatic  story,  which  of  course  comes  out 
well;  for,  after  all,  Tom  Tufton,  the  robber, 
was  a  patriot  in  the  secret  service  and  a  capital 
fellow,  near  as  he  came  to  hanging  on  Tyburn 
Tree! 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

.  . .  .Mr.  Barrie's  "  Margaret  Ogilvy  "  has 
just  appeared  in  a  Swedish  translation. 

.  . .  .M.  Henri  Lavedan,  the  author  and  jour- 
nalist, was  lately  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
academy.  In  1890  M.  Lavedan  won  the  Thoirac 
Prize  of  4000  francs  with  his  comedy,  "  A 
Family." 

....Mr.  Charles  G.  I).  Roberts  has  begun 
work  upon  the  final  volume — *'  Leopards  and 
Lilies" — of  his  Arcadian  trilogy,  of  which 
"  The  Forge  in  the  Forest "  and  "  A  Sister  of 
Evangeline"  have  already  appeared. 

.  . .  .After  January  1st,  1899,  it  is  announced, 
The  Critic  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons  for  the  Critic  Company,  and 
will  be  printed  at  the  Knickerbocker  Press. 
The  magazine  will  appear  in  larger  form  with 
a  new  dress  of  type. 

....  In  the  December  Critic  will  be  found  a 
reprint  of  101  quatrains  of  Fitzgerald's  trans- 
lation of  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 
(Fourth  Edition),  and  the  Hon.  John  Hay's 
address,  "  In  Praise  of  Omar,"  before  the  Omar 
Khayyam  Club  of  London. 

...."Authors  who  have  published  twelve 
books  should  be  suppressed,"  says  a  well-known 
English  bookseller.  A  study  of  the  book  mar- 
ket shows  tnat  the  demand  for  the  last  book  of 
a  leading  novelist  falls  off  after  the  public  has 
learned  to  expect  something  new  every  season. 

....The  Macmillans  are  out  with  a  very 
attractively  printed  list  of  holiday  books.  Prob- 
ably Dr.  Busch's  "  Bismarck,"  Mr.  Crawford's 
Ave  Roma  Immortalis  and  Alice  Morse 
Earle's  "  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days  "  will  be 
most  in  demand. 

.  . .  .Pope  Leo  XIII,  whose  interest  in  letters 
and  literature  is  well  known,  has  recently  pre- 
sented the  library  of  the  German  Museum  at 
Niirnberg,  the  greatest  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  Fatherland,  with  a  copy  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  V  atican  library,  consisting  of  eleven  vol- 
umes. It  was  sent  "  as  a  token  of  special  re- 
gard "  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  von  Leonard, 
of  Eichstadt. 

.  . .  .The  death  of  William  Black,  the  novelist, 
in  London  last  week,  makes  significant  these 
words  of  his  ,  taken  from  a  short  sketch  of  him- 
self and  his  work,  written  several  years  ago : 


'My  last-published  (1877)  novel,  'Madcap  Vio- 
let,' already  appears  to  be  most  popular1  of  these 
books  of  mini',  as  it  undoubtedly  contains  the 
work  of  which  I  am  capable.  Hut  as  to  the 
•something  serious'  which  Mr.  Carlyle  once  sug- 
gested I  should  write — in  offering  this  cruel  hint 
he  did  not  know  how  be  was  revenging  himself 
on  me  for  my  juvenile  Impertinence  in  praising 
him — who  can  tell?  My  more  intimate  friends — 
one-half  of  whom  seem  to  consider  my  novels 
facetious  and  trivial,  the  other  half  complaining 
of  them  as  far  too  gloomy  and  tragic — appear 
to  agree  in  thinking  that  there  ought  to  be  some- 
thing '  beyond  these  voices.'  Perhaps  I  shall  sat- 
isfy them  in  time.  Perhaps  I  shall  end  as  I  be- 
gan— with  a  series  of  suggestions  for  the  better 
government  of  the  universe.  In  fact,  I  have  now 
in  my  eye  a  scheme-  but  we  will  not  anticipate." 
Was  this  "scheme"  ever  carried  out? 
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THE  TREATY  SIGNED. 

The  treaty  is  signed  and  peace  assured. 
For  that  we  thank  God.  We  now  turn  to 
the  new  duties  that  rise  before  us. 

First,  Porto  Rico.  We  own  it.  Its  peo- 
ple gratefully  accept  the  new  relation.  Con- 
gress must,  just  as  soon  as  possible,  provide 
for  its  territorial  government,  and  such  a 
government  as  we  give  other  territories,  with 
its  own  local  legislature.  The  military  gov- 
ernment must  be  brief  as  possible,  for  we 
believe  in  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  rights  of  self  gov- 
ernment. 

Next,  Cuba.  There  must  be  military  gov- 
ernment for  a  few  months,  perhaps,  until 
the  people  can  be  quieted  and  a  fair  election 
of  a  constitutional  convention  or  legislature 
assured.  But,  again,  no  excuse  must  be  al- 
lowed for  unnecessary  delay.  For  absolute 
faithfulness  to  our  promise  that  Cuba  shall 
have  independence  we  must  hold  President 
McKinley  responsible.  No  greed  of  office 
holders  must  hinder  the  quickest  perform- 
ance of  our  promise. 

Next,  the  Philippines.  They  are  ours  to 
hold.  For  their  future  we  owe  no  duties  to 
Spain,  and  none  to  our  own  people  compared 
with  what  we  owe  to  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. We  must  do  what  is  best  for  them. 
If  complete  independence '  were  best  for 
them  and  were  desired  by  them,  it  would  be 
our  duty  to  make  a  present  to  them  of  what 
we  have  acquired.  A  country  belongs  to  its 
people,  not  to  its  conqueror,  be  he  Spanish 
or  American.  But  we  believe  that  the  best 
decision  of  the  Philippine  people  will  be  that 
they  would  be  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  So  their  representative  men 
now  in  Washington  say.  At  any  rate  our 
duty  there  also  is  to  make  the  transition 
period  of  military  government  as  short  as 
possible,  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  give  to 
the  Philippines  a  territorial  government  of 
their  own,  under  the  United  States.  We 
want  no  satrapy,  no  proconsulship.  We 
believe  in  consent  of  the  governed  for  Fili- 
pinos and  Malays;  and  we  do  not  believe 
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that  the  tropics  destroy  the  higher  qualities 
of  human  nature. 

While  the  transition  period  lasts  let,  as  far 
as  possible,  our  best  naval  and  military  of- 
ficers be  detailed  to  do  the  governing.  These 
new  acquisitions  must  not  be  exploited  for 
the  benefit  of  individuals.  Will  the  Presi- 
dent be  able  to  withstand  the  solicitations  of 
greedy  applicants  for  position?  We  hope  so; 
-we  believe  so. 


THE    NORTH    CAROLINA 
TROUBLES. 

The  revolutionary  proceedings  in  North 
Carolina  are  so  important,  and  we  have  con- 
demned them  so  strongly,  that  we  are  not 
surprised  to  have  received  a  good  many 
articles  and  letters  on  the  subject  from  that 
State.  They  differ  radically  in  their  asser- 
tions. On  the  one  hand,  those  who  took  part 
in  the  preliminary  intimidation  and  in  the 
coup  d'etat  which  overthrew  the  government 
of  Wilmington  not  only  put  all  the  blame  on 
the  corrupt  negro  domination,  whose  over- 
throw could  brook  no  delay,  but  are  indig- 
nant that  we  should  hesitate  to  take  their 
statements  of  fact  as  trustworthy.  On  the 
other  side,  negroes  and  white  men  declare 
that  nothing  had  been  done  to  warrant  vio- 
lence and  murder,  and  beg  us  not  to  disclose 
their  names  for  fear  they  should  be  driven 
out  or  killed,  while  thanking  The  Independ- 
ent as  the  paper  which  seems  to  have  most 
at  heart  their  protection.  We  do  have  it  at 
heart.  Because  the  negro  is  the  under  dog, 
because  he  has  suffered  most,  because  he  is 
most  ignorant  and  depressed,  because  of  the 
prejudice  under  which  he  suffers  and  which 
denies  him,  no  matter  how  worthy,  equality 
of  privilege  and  right,  it  is  more  our  busi- 
ness to  care  for  the  Southern  negro  than  the 
Southern  white.  We  care  for  both,  wish  to 
do  justice  to  both;  but  the  white  man  seems 
able  to  care  for  himself,  at  least  in  North 
Carolina. 

One  man  writes  us  that  we  have  no  right 
to  accept  the  statements  of  those  who  are 
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"  unwilling  to  sign  their  names  to  what  they 
state  as  facts,"  and  adds: 

The  reason  of  this  unwillingness  is  not  fear 
lest  they  be  driven  away  for  telling  the  truth, 
but  shame  and  fear  lest  their  half-truths,  false- 
hoods, base  insinuations  and  sweeping  asser- 
tions be  exposed  and  they  be  branded  as  falsi- 
fiers. 

So  it  is  fear;  they  are  genuinely  afraid  to 
sign  their  names  to  facts  as  they  see  them. 
If  they  differ  in  their  view  from  their  neigh- 
bors they  are  "  branded  as  falsifiers  "  in  a 
region  where  that  is  likely  to  mean  death, 
and  where  white  men  and  negroes  have  just 
been  driven  out  of  the  State  for  speaking 
their  minds  too  plainly.  This  illustrates  the 
intolerable  intolerance  that  has  controlled 
these  occurrences. 

Another  correspondent— and  they  are  all 
honorable  men— thus  excuses  the  demonstra- 
tions before  the  election: 

The  threats  made  were  all  of  the  spectacular 
kind,  the  wearing  of  red  shirts,  the  firing  of  can- 
non, and  only  the  cowardice  of  the  negroes  pre- 
vented them  from  coming  to  the  polls. 
Exactly;  when  one  Irishman  on  seeing  a 
Salvation  Army  procession  remarked  to  an- 
other, "  This  bates  the  Divil,"  the  appropri- 
ate reply  was,  "  That  is  the  intintion." 
Would  our  reverend  correspondent  have  had 


four  exceptions,  were  native  Southern  men, 
many  of  whom  had  but  recently  affiliated 
with  the   Democratic  party. 

The  Legislature  re-elected  a  Republican 
United  States  Senator  whom  the  previous 
anti-Democratic  Legislature  had  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy  of  the  late  Senator  Vance, 
at  the  same  time  electing  a  Populist  United 
States  Senator  for  a  full  term.  Both  of  these 
livnl.lemen  are  of  Southern  birth,  possess 
great  abilities  and  large  influence. 

In  the  other  branches  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment white  men  held  control,  and  they  were 
not  maligned  carpet-baggers  either.  They 
represent  some  of  the  best  families  of  the 
State  and  had  formerly  held  high  places  in 
the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party.  Thus 
*  in  the  State  administration  there  was  not 
only  the  absence  of  anything  like  negro 
domination,  but  the  negro  was  so  completely 
ignored  that  the  Democratic  press  feigned 
umbrage. 

In  the  towns  and  counties  a  similar  state 
of  affairs  prevailed.  In  the  ninety-three 
white  counties,  the  majority  of  which  were 
anti-Democratic,  the  negro  was  not  consid- 
ered in  matters  of  political  preferment.  In 
the  three  black  counties  the  offices  held  by 
the  negroes  were  with  three  or  four  excep- 
tions   so    insignificant   that    the    Democrats 


the  negroes  of  Wilmington  answer  red  with  pretended  to  chide  the  negroes  for  accepting 

red  and  cannon  with  cannon?  them;  but  in  their  recent  desperation  to  gain 

Now  let  us  give  a  few  plain  facts  as  to  the  approval  of  what  is  termed  their  revolution- 
political  condition  of  North  Carolina:  ary  course  they  have  magnified  the  impor- 

In  1896  the  total  vote  cast  for  State  officers  tance  of  these  offices  beyond  all  approxima- 

was  330,400.    The  total  negro  vote  was-  not  tion  to  truth. 


more  and  perhaps  considerably  less  than 
110,000.  The  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor received  145,416  votes.  Even  suppos- 
ing that  every  negro  vote  was  cast  for  the 
Republican  ticket,  which  the  Democrats 
do  not  themselves  admit,  it  is  seen  that  at 
least  74,984  white  men  did  not  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  a  Republican  Gov- 
ernor was  elected. 

By  a  coalition  of  the  Republicans  and  Pop- 
ulists the  Legislature  was  lost  to  the  Demo- 
crats by  seventy-nine  on  joint  ballot.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  members  of 
the  Legislature  not  more  than  eight,  per- 
haps, were  negroes,  thus  making  a  majority 
of  sixty-seven  non-Democratic  white  men 
over  all.    These  white  men,   with  three  or 


In  New  Hanover  County,  of  which  Wil- 
mington is  the  capital  and  which  was  repre- 
sented to  be  so  negro-ridden,  the  most  that 
the  negroes  received  were  some  petty  posi- 
tions as  justices  of  the  peace,  which  in  the 
recent  campaign  were  dignified  with  the 
high-sounding  title  of  "  magistracies."  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  such  positions,  so  far 
as  they  involve  any  political  control,  are  of 
no  significance  whatever. 

There  were  thirty-nine  negro  justices  of 
the  peace  and  four  wThites,  three  of  whom 
were  Democrats.  Only  one  of  the  negro  jus- 
tices exercised  the  functions  of  his  office, 
and  he  is  as  capable  a  man  as  the  office  re- 
quires, being  a  brother  of  the  late  Joseph  C. 
Price,   the   founder   of   Livingston    College. 
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The  other  negro  justices  did  not  even  pre- 
tend to  serve,  as  they  found  it  more  advan- 
tageous to  follow  their  trades  or  other  em- 
ployments which  promised  substantial  re- 
turns. The  following  will  show  the  other 
county  offices  and  the  political  faith  and 
color  of  the  incumbents: 


County  Office. 


Sheriff 

Deputy  Sheriffs 

Clerk  of  Superior  Court 

Register  of  Deeds 

County  Commissioners 

Judge  of  Criminal  Court 

Coroner 

Constable 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

Superintendent      of      County 

Home 

County  Treasurer 

Clerk  of  Criminal  Court 

Jailor 

Keeper  of  Seals 

Deputy    Clerk     of     Superior 

Court 

Deputy  Registers  of  Deeds 


Totals. 


Negro. 

White- 
Rep 

.... 

1 
.... 

1 

"2 

1 
6 

"i* 
1 

1 
1 

"l 
1 

1 

9 

17 

White- 
Dem. 


The  total  officers  of  the  county  were,  exclu- 
sive of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  twenty-nine, 
twenty  of  whom  were  white  and  nine  col- 
ored, the  liegister  of  Deeds  and  Coroner  be- 
ing the  only  important  offices  held  by  the 
negroes. 

Turning  now  to  the  government  of  the  city 
of  Wilmington,  it  will  be  seen  how  hypo- 
critical is  the  cry  of  negro  domination.  First, 
however,  it  will  be  well  to  call  attention  to 
the  law  regulating  the  government  of  that 
city.  This  law  was  p'assed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1896-97,  and  the  Democrats  have 
held  it  up  as  a  sample  of  the  corrupt  use  of 
power  by  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature. 
The  law  provides  that  there  shall  be  ten 
Aldermen,  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  five  to  be  elected  by  the  citizens. 

What  was  the  object  of  this  law?  To  put 
Wilmington  under  negro  domination?  It 
was  enacted  for  the  very  contrary  object. 
It  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Governor,  who  has 
no  great  infatuation  for  the  negro,  that  the 
negroes  were  in  the  majority  in  the  city  of 
Wilmington,  and  to  avoid  even  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  negroes  getting  control  of  the  city 
government   he  had  this  law  enacted. 

Of  the  five  Aldermen  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
vernor   two   were   negroes,  .and   of   the   five 


elected  by  the  citizens  one  was  a  negro  and 
three  were  white  Democrats.  This  Board 
of  Aldermen  elected  a  white  man  Mayor  of 
the  city.  A  number  of  Northern  papers  have 
stated  that  the  Mayor  was  a  negro — an  error 
which  evinces  the  extent  to  which  the  North 
has  been  deceived.  In  order  to  avoid  cor- 
ruption on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
in  respect  to  the  city  finances,  the  law  pro- 
vided that  a  Board  of  Audit  and  Finance  be 
appointed  to  pass  upon  all  appropriations 
and  expenditures  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
This  board  consisted  of  one  negro,  one  white 
Republican  and  three  white  Democrats. 

Of  the  thirty-two  police  officers,  twenty- 
one,  including  the  Chief  of  Police,  were  white 
and  eleven  colored. 

The  Superintendent  of  Health  was  a  white 
Democrat,  assisted  by  two  negro  health  of- 
ficers. 

Out  of  the  total  sixty-eight  positions  in  the 
city  government,  the  negroes  held  twenty- 
one  and  the  whites  forty-seven,  eleven  of  the 
latter  being  Democrats. 

Excepting  the  office  of  policeman  the  posi- 
tions held  by  the  negroes  were,  when  not 
menial,  either  clerical  or  at  the  most  hon- 
orary. As  members  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men they  were  in  no  sense  a  controlling  fac- 
tor and  the  two  negro  members  out  of  six  on 
the  School  Committee  occupied  positions  of 
honor  not  new  to  them  in  the  history  of  Wil- 
mington city  government,  for  during  the 
twenty  years  of  Democratic  control  of  the 
city  the  negro  always  occupied  a  place  on 
the  School  Board.  The  assertion  that  negro 
school  committeemen  lorded  it  over  the 
white  schools  made  excellent  campaign  cap- 
ital but  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

What  has  been  shown  in  reference  to  the 
government  of  New  Hanover  County  and  the 
city  of  Wilmington  represents  fairly  the 
situation  in  the  two  other  black  counties. 
Wilmington  has  been  selected  because  it  was 
there  that  the  orderly  mob  of  gentlemen 
revolutionists  perpetrated  their  disorderly 
crimes  in  the  name  of  white  supremacy.  It 
was  not  the  overthrow  of  negro  government 
that  engaged  the  attention  and  talent  of  the 
wealth  and  intelligence  of  Wilmington  the 
day  following  the  election.  It  was  the  for- 
cible wresting  of  lawful  government  from 
the  hands  of  Southern  white  men  by  South- 
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ern  white  men  who  differed  ill  political  faith 
and  ambitions  from  those  who  were  in  au- 
thority. 

To  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  contest  b 
tween  Anglo-Saxon  rule  and  Ignorant  negro 
domination  and  thus  win  the  approval  or 
silence  of  the  nation,  innocent  and  unoffend- 
ing negroes  were  murdered,  women  and 
children  terrorized  and  nearly  every  intelli- 
gent and  well  to  do  negro  (mark  the  fact) 
banished  from  the  city.  We  are  told  that 
disorderly,  ignorant  negroes  made  the  red- 
shirt  demonstrations  necessary.  It  is  not 
true.  Not  one  such  negro  has  been  expelled; 
only  the  most  intelligent  negroes  of  Wilming- 
ton. 

Now    what  is  said  in  reply  to  these  facts  1 
That  the  government  of  these  men  was  cor- 
rupt.    We   presume   there   was    corruption, 
that  some  of  these  men  were  unfit  to  serve. 
But  there  are  other  ways  of  getting  rid  of 
bad   rulers;    better   men   can  be  peacefully 
elected.    That  was  no  reason  for  starting  a 
campaign  of  terror,  ending  in  violent  revolu- 
tion, banishment  and  massacre.    Mr.  W.  M. 
Cummings,  real  estate,  Wilmington,  tells  us 
that   the   white   sheriff   was   a   figure-head, 
that  the  white  deputy  sheriff  was  a  "  carpet- 
bagger "—that  is,   his  property  was  in  the 
next  county— and  had  been  indicted— not  con- 
victed—for receiving  bribes;  that  some  of  his 
deputies  were  "  ignorant  negroes  "  and  one 
of  his  white  deputies  "  a  drunken  sot;  "  that 
the  coroner  was  "  a  yellow  negro,  '  smarty  ' 
and  unreliable,"  and  so  on  and  so  on.    We 
do  not  doubt  that  negroes   became   "  inso- 
lent," possibly  some  of  them  as  insolent  as 
the   white   men,   nor  that  bad  things  hap- 
pened;   they    have    happened    before.     But 
these  things  excuse  no  revolutions,   no  in- 
timidation, no  murders. 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  murders  the 
Rev.  F.  G.  Ragland,  pastor  of  the  negro  Con- 
gregational church  in  Wilmington,  dared  to 
preach  a  sermon  on  the  subject  "  God  will 
avenge  our  wrongs."  But  few  would  have 
dared.  The  colored  Presbyterian  papers  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  have  not  thought  it  safe  to 
print  an  editorial  on  the  subject.  And  yet 
Wilmington  has  enjoyed  more  prosperity  the 
last  two  years  than  at  any  time  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  with  a  lower  tax-rate. 
Many  more  new  houses  were  built  than  in 


any  other  equal  time  since  the  war.  The 
city  got   along  without   borrowing  money.  U 

n  bad  not  previously,  and  added  $10,000  to 
the  sinking  fund.  It  is  said  that  Mayor 
Wright  drank  and  -ambled;  the  same  is  said 
Of  the  new  .Mayor  Wadded. 

We  believe  from  our  investigations— and 
we  put  the  same  confidence  in  intelligent  ne- 
groes and  white  Republicans  that  we  do  in 
Similar  white  Democrats— that  the  stories 
of  armed  negroes  drilling  and  of  their  mobs 
on  the  streets  have  no  basis  in  truth.  It  is  a 
case  of  made-up  scare  in  which  the  excite- 
ment has  carried  good  men  out  of  their  wits. 
Think  of  ministers,  like  Dr.  Hoge,  marching 
in  armed  procession  to  protect  themselves 
against  "  negro  domination  "  !  Those  who 
did  this  thing  must  answer  for  innocent 
blood. 


CHICAGO'S    STREET    RAILWAYS. 
There  was  passed  in  the  Legislature  of  Il- 
linois a  year  and  a  half  ago  what  is  called 
the   Allen   law,    which   empowers   the   City 
Council  of  Chicago  to  extend  the  franchises  of 
street  railway  companies  for  fifty  years,  says 
nothing  about  compensation,   and   provides 
that  for  at  least  twenty  years  the  companies 
may  exact  five-cent  fares.    It  was  estimated 
in  Chicago  that  the  cost  of  this  legislation 
to  the  promoters  of  it  was   not  less  than 
$750,000.    The  venerable  Joseph  Medill,  ed- 
itor and  chief  owner  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
on   the   10th   inst.   published   the   following 
over  his  signature: 

"  The  best  opinion  is  that  $1,000,000  was  paid 
to  pass  the  Allen  law,  including  go-betweens 
and  others.  About  the  same  sum  is  needed  now 
for  Aldermen  in  sufficient  numbers  to  pass  the 
fifty-year  extension  ordinance  over  the  Mayor's 
veto.  The  real  fight  now  is  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  the  street  franchise  extension  for  any  period, 
under  the  Allen  law,  by  the  Aldermen,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  bribe  money  is  offered  to  them. 
Several  corrupt  Aldermen  are  weakening.  The 
bribers  are  whipped  already.  The  veto  will  be 
sustained,  through  the  force  of  aroused  senti- 
ment." 

The  Allen  law  was  passed  in  spite  of  a 
great  and  continued  protest  from  the  people 
of  Chicago.  The  present  Legislature  will 
probably  repeal  it.  The  companies  sought 
to  procure  the  passage  of  an  extension  ordi- 
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nance  before  repeal  should  withdraw  the 
power  conferred  upon  an  aldermanic  coun- 
cil notoriously  corrupt.  Thereupon  there 
was  a  popular  uprising,  incited  by  the  May- 
or, who  was  assured  of  the  support  of  about 
twenty  of  the  sixty-eight  Aldermen.  He 
needed  the  assistance  of  at  least  twenty- 
three  in  order  that  his  veto  might  be  sus- 
tained. Scores  of  mass  meetings  were  held 
every  night  last  week,  and  even  judges,  to 
their  shame  be  it  said,  joined  in  assailing 
the  Aldermen  with  threats  of  violence.  Sus- 
pected legislators  were  followed  day  and 
night.  Hanging  was  commonly  suggested 
as  punishment  for  certain  members  of  the 
majority  in  the  Council.  Citizens  of  good 
repute  wore  little  nooses  of  cord  in  their 
buttonholes.  Thus  many  men  who  should 
have  used  their  influence  to  discourage  and 
prevent  any  disregard  for  law  became  lead- 
ers of  disorder,  dishonoring  a  good  cause  by 
inciting  the  people  to  riot  in  support  of  it. 
At  last  it  was  announced  that  twenty-eight 
Aldermen  would  stand  by  the  Mayor  to  pre- 
vent the  projected  surrender  of  transporta- 
tion privileges  in  the  streets  for  half  a  cen- 
tury to  a  small  group  of  men. 

Party  lines  were  not  drawn  in  this  extraor- 
dinary contest.    All  of  the  local  newspapers 


ance  and  demoralization  are  caused  by  the 
greed  of  those  who  desire  to  build  up  great 
fortunes  by  speculation  in  valuable  public 
franchises.  The  inevitable  effect  of  such  ex- 
hibitions of  greed,  corruption  and  popular 
Indignation  will  b<"  an  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  vote  for  municipal  control 
and  operation  of  street  railways  and  other 
so-called  natural  monopolies,  and  eventually 
the  advocacy  of  municipal  ownership  by  one 
of  the  great  parties.  The  steady  growth  in 
New  England  of  the  small  party  whose  lead- 
ing doctrines  are  those  of  State  socialism 
has  recently  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
press.  Every  contest  of  the  robbed  people 
of  a  city  with  greedy  and  conscienceless 
holders  of  public  franchises,  like  this  battle 
in  Chicago,  directs  the  attention  of  intelli- 
gent men  to  municipal  ownership  as  a  rem- 
edy or  as  an  alternative  to  be  preferred. 


A    NATIONAL    UNDERTAKING. 

We  hope  the  published  report  is  true  that 
the  President  has  already  taken  steps  to 
procure  a  revision  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  that  will  permit  the  United  States  to 
make,  own  and  operate  a  canal  on  the  Nica- 


ragua route.  Several  administrations  in 
except  one  were  working  with  the  Mayor,  the  past  have  contended  that  this  treaty  had 
That  one  is  the  property  of  the  chief  owner     become  null  and  void,  but  Great  Britain  has 


of  railways  in  Chicago.  His  roads  extend 
through  380  miles  of  streets  and  are  capital- 
ized at  $48,000,000.  The  entire  length  of  the 
city's  railways  is  891  miles,  and  the  com- 
bined capital  is  $86,000,000,  largely  diluted. 
The  enactment  oi  the  proposed  ordinance 
would,  it  is  said,  almost  immediately  in- 
crease the  market  value  of  the  roads  by 
$15,000,000.  It  would  surrender  the  streets 
to  a  few  speculators  for  nearly  two  genera- 
tions, with  provision  for  only  slight  compen- 
sation, and  would  prevent  any  reduction  of 
fares  for  twenty  years,  even  on  roads  which 
now  pay  12  per  cent,  on  a  capital  which  has 
been  freely  watered. 

All  this  is  most  deplorable— the  purchase 
and  sale  of  legislation  at  the  State  capital, 
the  corruption  of  the  municipal  legislature, 
the  feverish  excitement  in  the  city,  the  in- 
cendiary language  of  public  officers,  the  ad- 
vocacy of  lynch  law  by  citizens  who  are 


never  accepted  such  a  view  of  its  condition. 
She  has  held,  and  she  holds  to-day,  that  it 
is  binding  upon  both  parties.  But  it  should 
be  abrogated  or  modified,  and  there  are  inti- 
mations that  Great  Britain  will  now  consent 
to  a  revision  permitting  this  nation  to  con- 
struct and  control  the  canal,  provided  that 
the  amended  treaty  shall  include  a  joint 
guaranty  of  neutrality  and  equal  opportu- 
nities to  the  ships  of  all  nations. 

This  canal  should  be  made  and  owned  by 
the  United  States.  In  all  probability  it  will 
be  so  made  and  owned.  "  Our  national  pol- 
icy," the  President  says,  "  now  more  imper- 
atively than  ever  calls  for  its  control  by 
this  Government."  But  in  taking  measures 
to  obtain  from  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica 
the  right  to  construct  the  waterway  and 
control  it,  our  Government  should  strive  not 
to  offend  that  great  and  friendly  power 
whose  aims  are  like  our  own,  and  of  whose 


commonly  upholders  of  order.    The  disturb-     good  will  and  sympathy  we  have  recently 
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had  abundant  proof.  We  should  spare  no 
effort  to  obtain  an  amicable  and  mutually 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  questions  aris- 
ing out  of  the  old  Clayton-Bulwer  agree- 
ment. 

It  is  reported  that  the  President  is  now  in- 
clined to  negotiate  directly   with  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica  for  :i  canal  treaty  that  shall 
empower  the  United  States  to  do  the  work 
and  to  control  a  strip  of  territory  including 
the   canal   route.      But  the   Government   is 
said  to  be  committed  for  the  present  to  the 
support  of  the  pending  bill,   which   makes 
use  of  the  old  Menocal  concession  and  the 
corporation  which  owns  it.    Under  this  bill 
the  Government  would  do  the  work  and  pay 
the  cost  of  it,  providing  the  money  by  guar- 
anteeing the  needed  bonds  and  controlling 
the  corporation  by  its  stock  interest  and  its 
appointed  directors.    The  corporation  would 
be  a  thin  mask;  behind  it,  clearly  disclosed 
to  everybody,  would  be  the  United  States. 
Even  if  the  concession  were  clearly  estab- 
lished, and  if  it  did  not  provide  for  the  ulti- 
mate  surrender   of   the   entire   property   to 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  and  if  a  transfer 
of  it  to  a  government  were  not  forbidden  in 
the  instrument  itself,  why  should  the  United 
States  proceed  indirectly  in  an  undertaking 
so   important  and   so   great  ?     But   by   the 
very  terms  of  the  grant  a  transfer  to  a  gov- 
ernment is  forbidden  and  works  a  forfeiture. 
To  say  that  the  concession  is  not  transferred 
by  the  pending  bill  is  a  mere  quibble.    The 
grant    is    now    regarded    by    Nicaragua    as 
lapsed  or  forfeited,  and  that  country  has  de- 
cided that  it  will  not  renew  it  at  the  expira- 
tion, in  October  next,  of  its  stated  term  of 
ten  years.    The  report  submitted  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  few  days  ago  by  the  committee  which 
has  had  the  bill  in  charge  is  undiplomatic 
and  intemperate.    It  can  only  serve  to  in- 
tensify  the   hostility   of   Nicaragua  toward 
the    bill  and  the  concession. 

The  Government  should  have  no  further 
connection  with  this  project.  The  basis  of 
it  is  untrustworthy;  the  terms  of  the  conces- 
sion would  not  be  wholly  acceptable  even  if 
the  enduring  validity  of  the  grant  were  con- 
ceded. It  may  be,  however,  that  the  corpo- 
ration is  fairly  entitled  to  some  considera- 
tion in  any  new  agreement  which  shall  be 
made.  It  may  have  an  equitable  claim  which 


the  Government  should  not  ignore.  But  the 
United  states  should  now  clear  the  way  for 
:i  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  isthmus  by 
making  a  new  agreement  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  should  then  negotiate  with  Nica- 
ragua and  Costa  Rica  a  treaty  empowering 
this  nation  to  construct  and  own  a  canal  on 
the  route  which  the  Walker  Commission 
has   examined    and   approved. 


We  wish  that  on  many  more  anniversary 
occasions  Dr.  Storrs  might  recall  the  condi- 
tions in  that  very  fateful  year  1848.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  wrote  us  this  review  of  the 
New  York  churches  of  that  day: 

"  I    cannot    realize    that    thirty    years    have 
passed  since  that  day,  until  1  rapidly  call  up  be- 
fore me  the  places  and  the  faces  in  the  vicin- 
ity   of    the    office,    with    which    I     then    was 
familiar.       Dr.     Spring    was    preaching,     with 
great   power    and    majesty,    in     the     old    Brick 
Church,  at  the  head  of  Beekman  Street,  where 
the  offices  of  The  Times  and  The   World  now 
stand.     Dr.   Tyng,   Sr.,   had   recently   succeeded 
to  the  pulpit  of   the   Rev.   Dr.   Milnor,   in   old 
St.    George's,    also    then    on    Beekman    Street. 
Dr.  James  W.   Alexander  was   in   the   Presby- 
terian Church  in  Duane  Street,  wuich  has  since 
become  the  church  of  Dr.   John   Hall,   planted 
now  on  the  confines  of  the  Central  Park.     Dr. 
William    Adams    was    in    the    Central    Presby- 
terian Church,  on  Broome  Street ;  and  Dr.   S. 
H.  Cone  was  in  the  Baptist  Church  near  him. 
Dr.  Erskine  Mason  was  in  the  Bleecker  Street 
Church ;  Dr.    Asa    D.    Smith    in    the    Brainerd 
Church,   on   Rivington    Street ;  Dr.    Stiles — un- 
less  I   mistake — in   Mercer    Street ;  Dr.    Krebs 
in     Rutgers     Street.     Dr.     Cheever's     splendid 
'  Church  of  the  Puritans '  stood  where  Tiffany's 
magnificent  storehouse   of  riches  and   art  now 
overlooks  Union   Square,  and  was  occupied  by 
one   of   the   largest   and   best   congregations    in 
the  city ;  Dr.  William  Patton  was  in  the  then 
promising     Congregational     Church     on     Ham- 
mond   Street ;    and    Dr.    Cochran    in    Sullivan 
Street.     Drs.   De  Witt,   Vermilye    and   Brown- 
lee     were     pastors     of     the     Collegiate     Dutch 
Church,   whose  two  hundred   and   fiftieth  anni- 
versary was  celebrated  so  brilliantly  the  other 
day ;  Dr.  Ferris  was  in  Market  Street,  and  Dr. 
Hutton   on   Washington   Square.     Dr.   Bethune 
had  not  yet  entered  on  his  memorable  career  of 
ten  years  in  Brooklyn.     Bishop  Onderdonk  was 
living,  and  was  still  regarded,  I  believe,  by  most 
of  his  church  people,  as  properly  at  the  head 
of  the   Episcopal   diocese   of  New   York.     Drs. 
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Berrian  and  Wainwright  were  in  Trinity 
Church ;  Dr.  Seabury,  learned,  devout,  an  ad- 
mirable writer,  and  about  as  high  in  his  church- 
manship  as  any  one  ever  will  be  m  this  world 
without  striking  the  stars  with  his  sublime 
head,  was  in  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation 
(I  think  that  is  the  name)  on  Fourteenth 
Street ;  Dr.  Bedell,  since  for  so  long  a  time 
the  beloved  bishop  of  his  Church  in  Ohio,  was 
in  Ascension  Church ;  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  noble 
and  beautiful,  was  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  Dr.  Whitehouse,  afterward  for 
many  years  Bishop  of  Illinois,  was  at  St. 
Thomas's." 


the  Legalized  firm  of  Groker  :md  Piatt,  job- 
bers in  legislatures  and  courts,  be announe<<i. 


The  Judge  O'Brien  incident  is  illuminat- 
ing. He  is  a  judge  of  our  State  Supreme 
Court,  serving  in  this  city.  His  salary  of 
$17,500  was  less  than  he  wanted,  and  he 
planned  to  resign  to  join  the  firm  of  Tracy, 
Boardman  and  Piatt.  Now,  Mr.  Tracy  is 
the  worthy  Benjamin  F.,  who  ran  for 
Mayor  against  President  Low  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Republican  machine,  and  whose 
candidacy  elected  Croker's  man  Van  Wyck 
as  Mayor.  Mr.  Piatt  is  Senator  Piatt's  son. 
The  firm  has  a  large  legislative,  what  may 
be  called  political,  business.  But  Judge 
O'Brien  is  a  Democrat,  friendly  with  Croker, 
and  with  him  as  a  member  the  firm  could 
command  business  equally  from  both  sides 
of  the  political  house,  just^  as  Croker  and 
Piatt  play  into  each  other's  hands.  Now, 
Piatt  and  the  machine  wanted  Judge  Cohen, 
Republican,  appointed  in  Judge  O'Brien's 
place,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  declared  that  he 
Avould  appoint  ex-Judge  Daly,  Democrat, 
who  was  renominated  by  the  Republicans 
but  rejected  by  Croker  because  he  would  not 
give  appointments  at  Croker's  dictation. 
Croker  must  prevent  Judge  Daly's  appoint- 
ment, and  so  he  persuades  Judge  O'Brien  to 
remain  on  the  bench.  How  his  financial  loss 
is  to  be  made  up  is  not  told  to  the  public. 
The  two  bosses  are  in  complete  accord.  Both 
first  agree  as  to  their  representatives  in  the 
law  firm;  they  agree  next  that  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  may  resign;  then  they  agree 
that  a  Republican  shall  take  his  place:  then 
they  agree  that  the  incoming  Governor  shall 
not  appoint  a  Democrat  whom  he  prefers; 
and,  finally,  they  require  the  present  incum- 
bent to  remain.    What  we  need  now  is  that 


We  have  sees  several  notices  of  a  grand 
scheme  of  Industrial  relief  for  the  Cubans. 
Farm  Lands  are  to  be  secured  (Just  howr  is 
not  evident,  tho  presumably  by  purchase); 
Implements,  seeds,  a  capable  American 
superintendent,  and  funds  (from  benevolent 
individuals)  sufficient  to  employ  a  number  of 
men  are  to  be  provided;  all  the  able-bodied 
poor  are  to  be  set  to  work  and  paid  full  mar- 
ket rates  for  their  labor;  the  good  crops 
raised  are  to  be  sold  in  the  best  available 
market,  and  the  whole  experiment  is  to  con- 
tinue until  all  the  farmers  are  returned  to 
their  old  homes,  "  physically,  mentally  and 
financially "  equipped  for  their  work.  The 
scheme  is  exploited  by  Mr.  W.  W.  How7ard, 
"  whose  two  years  of  experience  in  relief 
work  for  the  Armenians  of  Eastern  Turkey," 
it  is  claimed,  have  peculiarly  fitted  him  for 
this  work,  and  he  is  to  be  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  Allen,  for  a  few  years  a  mission- 
ary in  Van  and  described  as  Mr.  Howard's 
chief  associate  in  his  work.  In  fact,  Mr.  How- 
ard not  only  did  not  have  "two  years' experi- 
ence "  in  that  work  but  did  not  have  any, 
and  Mr.  Allen  wras  associated,  not  with  Mr. 
Howard,  but  with  the  veteran  missionary, 
Dr.  George  C.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Howard  flut- 
tered about  the  Perso-Turkish  frontier,  pub- 
lished a  book,  "  The  Horrors  of  Armenia," 
one  of  the  most  untrustworthy  books  on  the 
subject,  and  fathered  a  scheme  for  raising  a 
million  dollars  to  assist  Armenians  to  emi- 
grate, which  scheme  fell  through  as  it  de- 
served to.  Even  if  he  had  had  that  experi- 
ence, the  situation  in  Cuba  is  so  radically 
different  from  that  in  Turkey  as  to  make  it 
absurd  to-  associate  the  two.  That  there  is 
need  of  relief  is  true,  but  that  is  already  be- 
ing provided  by  our  Government  and  the 
Red  Cross,  and  there  are  well-known  and 
responsible  societies,  such  as  the  Baptist 
Home  Missionary  Society  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  thoroughly  compe- 
tent and  willing  to  give  information,  advice 
and  assistance.  Already  efforts  have  been 
made  by  our  army  officers  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  Cubans  with  no  conspicuous  suc- 
cess.   They  will  work  when  they  have  to, 
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and  such  schemes  having  relief  as  their  pur- 
pose will,  we  are  certain,  do  more  harm  than 
good.  The  solution  is  in  the  establishmenl 
of  good  government  and  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  business. 


We  are  glad  to  print  the  following  note 
from  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke: 

The  following  preface  appears  with  the  ser- 
mon 011  "  The  American  Birthright  and  the 
Philippine  Pottage "  which  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  publish  on  Saturday.  It  is  intended  to 
define  the  position  of  a  plain  disciple  of  Wash- 
ington against  imperialism. 

I  could  wish  that  it  had  appeared  with  the 
copy  of  the  sermon  in  your  columns,  though 
perhaps  it  might  have  deprived  me  of  some  of 
the  kind  attentions  of  your  editorial.  But,  after 
all,  that  is  hardly  likely,  since  I  observe  that 
you  are  inconsistent  enough  to  apply  to  me 
Browning's  poem,  written  about  Wordsworth's 
supposed  defection  from  the  republican  to  the 
imperialist  side.  This  is  reversing  a  quotation 
with  a  vengeance.  But  there  is  no  lack  of 
audacity  in  the  advocates  of  imperialism.  They 
claim  everything.  The  only  difficulty  they  find 
is  in  substantiating  their  claims. 

"  A  word  of  explanation  to  the  hasty  reader. 

"  Please  do  not  mistake  the  purpose  of  this  ser- 
mon. 

"  It  is  not  against  the  war  of  1898.  That  is 
ended. 

"  It  is  not  against  the  avowed  object  of  that 
war — the  liberation  of  Cuba.     That  is  accomplished. 

"  It  is  not  aganst  the  full  discharge  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines. 
These  must  be  met,  by  doing  our  best  to  help  them 
to  secure  liberty,  order  and  justice. 

"  The  sermon  is  against  the  assumption  that  the 
only  way  to  meet  our  responsibilities  is  to  annex 
the  Philippine  Islands  as  a  permanent  portion  of 
our  national   domain. 

"  It  is  against  the  abandonment  of  the  American 
ideal  of  national  growth  for  the  European  ideal  of 
colonial   conquest. 

"  It  is  against  the  theory  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
take  a  share  in  the  forcible  division  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Eastern  peoples,  instead  of  using  our 
influence  for  their  protection  and  their  native 
growth  into  free  and  intelligent  States  like  Japan. 

"  It  is  against  the  extension  of  the  American 
frontier,  by  the  sword,  to  the  China  Sea. 

"  It  is  dead  against  imperialism. 

"  It  is  in  favor  of  republicanism  as  held  and 
taught  by  the  authors  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

"  Only  on  this  ground  is  it  entitled  to  the  com- 
pliment of  abuse.  Only  with  the  purpose  of  re- 
minding its  readers  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Ameri- 
can birthright  and  the  danger  of  losing  it  for  a 


dream  of  expansion,  does  the  seimon  ask  for  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  real  meaning  of  the 
policy  which  is  urged  upon  us  iu  the  vague  and 
Irresponsible  name  of  Destiny." 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  is  wrong  in  his  use  of  the 
word  "  imperialism."  We  expect  the  United 
Slates  to  give  a  republican  government  to 
the  Philippines,  as  to  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Rico;  and  so,  like  Browning,  we  stand  for 
republicanism. 


Prop.   John  B.   M'Masteb   has  published 
a   succinct   and   conclusive   argument   prov- 
ing   that    the     government    of     the     terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  does  not  come 
under   the    provisions    of    the    Constitution, 
lie  first  quotes:  "The  Congress  shall  have 
power   to    dispose   of   and    make   all    need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  ter- 
ritory  or  other   property   belonging   to   the 
United  States."    Thus  the  territory  is  "  prop- 
erty," like  "  other  property,"  such  as  ships  or 
buildings.     When  the  immense  province  of 
Louisiana  was  purchased  it  was  stipulated 
by  treaty  with  France  that  for  ten  years 
French  and  Spanish  products  might  be  im- 
ported free  of  duty,  a  provision  absolutely 
forbidden  by  the  Constitution  to  the  States. 
In  those  days  some  called  this  unconstitu- 
tional; but  it  was  decided  that  when  the  Con- 
stitution forbade  preference  of  the  "  ports  of 
one  State  over  those  of  another"  it  meant 
States,    not    Territories.     The    Constitution 
provides    in    the    States    for    trial    by    jury 
in    all    cases    where    the    value    in    contro- 
versy  exceeds  twenty  dollars;  but  in   1804 
Congress   passed   a   law    for   the   Territory 
of    Orleans    which    allowed     no    trial    by 
jury   unless   the   value  reached   a   hundred 
dollars.    By  the  Constitution  the  judges  of 
Federal  courts  must  serve  during  good  be- 
havior; but  there  is  not  a  judge  of  a  terri- 
torial court  who  is  not  removable  at  the  will 
of  the  President,  and  they  are  appointed  for 
a  term  of  years.     All  these  facts  and  all 
other  territorial  history  proves  that  the  ter- 
ritories are  not  under  the  Constitution,  but 
under  the  absolute  control  of  Congress.    To 
talk  of  the  Constitution  as  forbidding  this  or 
that  is  to  talk  of  what  has  no  relation  to  the 
subject.     We    cannot    go    further    than    to 
speak  of  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and 
the  belief  of  our  people  in  the  principle  of 
self-government. 
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....We  are  more  and  more  dissatisfied 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  takes 
ho  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  Of 
course  the  Indian  Bureau  is  not  responsible, 
as  it  cannot  appoint  an  agent  or  an  inspector. 
Admirable  men  for  the  very  Important  posi- 
tion of  Inspector  of  schools,  which  requires 
technical  knowledge,  are  suggested  purely 
on  their  merit,  and  they  are  passed  over  for 
men  who  have  no  qualifications  except  per- 
sonal or  political  influence.  But  what  can 
we  expect  when  a  tried  man  like  Dr.  Hail- 
man  was  dropped  as  superintendent  of 
schools,  to  the  sad  loss  of  the  service,  purely 
for  political  reasons.  The  trouble  seems  to 
be  that  fitness  and  capacity  for  the  work  is 
less  than  a  secondary  matter  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Nevertheless  we  are 
not  discouraged.  Commissioner  Morgan 
gave  one  push  and  Dr.  Hailman  another,  and 
perhaps,  before  the  momentum  is  quite  lost, 
some  other  force  will  be  applied. 

. . .  .The  sedulous  care  with  which  the  Ger- 
man Government  with  the  aid  of  volunteer 
informers,  protects  the  sensitive  feelings  of 
the  Emperor  from  being  rasped  by  expres- 
sions of  discurtesy  in  cafes  or  private 
houses,  is  beginning  to  alarm  the  resi- 
dents, who  fear  that  foreigners  and 
their  trade  will  be  driven  away.  It 
will  not  take  many  such  cases  as  that 
of  the  New  York  engineer,  Knaak,  who  is 
liable  to  a  year's  incarceration  for  silly 
words  spoken  in  the  heat  of  wine,  to  make 
American  citizens  of  German  birth  for- 
swear their  respect  for  William  II,  if  not 
their  love  for  the  fatherland. 

...  .It  is  no  bed  of  roses  on  which  Dr.  E. 
B.  Andrews,  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  in  Chicago,  is  lying.  The  weekly 
meeting  of  the  committees  of  the  school 
board  is  spent  in  wrangling  by  those  who 
Insist  that  their  pulls  shall  control  the  ap- 
pointment and  promotion  of  teachers,  a 
business  with  which  they  should  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  He  might,  so  far  as  his  peace  of 
mind  is  concerned,  wish  himself  returned 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Brown  Univer- 
sity trustees. 

....  A  cable  dispatch  from  Rome,  received 
Sunday,  announced  what  we  had  already 
seen  reported  in  a  St.  Louis  Catholic  paper, 


thai  there  is  to  be  Issued  a  Papal  declaration 
condemning  Liberalism  In  the  Church,  and 
even  putting  rather  Hlliot's  rt  Life  of  Father 
Becker"  on  the  Index  Rxpurgatorlus.  We 
do  not  quite  believe  it.  Rome  Is  full  of  In- 
trigue and  America  has  just,  now  a  great 
share  of  attention,  and  the  old  Pope  is  pulled 
both  ways  by  the  combatants. 

.  ..  .Cardinal  Gibbons  lias  written  a  letter 
in  which  he  says  the  trouble  with  the  ne- 
groes which  cause  the  race  conflicts  is  this: 

"  The  education  they  are  generally  receiving 
is  calculated  to  sharpen  their  mental  faculties 
at  the  expense  of  their  religious  and  moral 
sense.  It  feeds  the  head  while  the  heart  is 
starved." 

Will  he  not  now  tell  us  what  is  the  trouble 
with  the  education  of  the  Filipinos  who  have 
been  killing  and  torturing  the  friars  ? 

....While  all  other  patriotic  citizens  are 
rejoicing  in  the  good  will  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  just  one 
discordant  voice  mars  the  chorus,  and  a  very 
loud  voice  it  is— that  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
press.  With  scarce  an  exception  they  op- 
pose an  alliance  of  any  sort,  and  have  no 
word  but  bitterness  for  England.  And  we 
can  pardon  them.  When  will  England  do 
right  by  Ireland? 

....The  Philippines  are  ours,  and  those 
who  objected  must  submit.  It  is  very  un- 
fortunate that  no  one  of  our  vessels  stopped 
at  the  Carolines,  and  now  Spain  has  the 
right  to  refuse  to  sell  even  one  of  them  to  us. 
But  Germany  will  purchase  them,  and  that 
will  save  them  from  the  tyranny  they  have 
suffered  since  Spain's  claim  was  allowed. 

....The  army  and  navy  quarrels  are  no 
business  of  ours.  Let  those  who  care  settle 
the  disputes  of  old  history.  We  waste  no 
space  over  the  rival  claims  of  Sampson  and 
Shafter;  let  commissions  of  inquiry  settle 
them.  Thank  heaven  that  there  is  nobody  to 
question  the  claims  of  Admiral  Dewey  ! 

....  We  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  sad 
outrages  perpetrated  by  our  volunteer 
troops  still  quartered  in  Cuba  or  Porto 
Rico.  Many  of  them  are  of  a  sort  which 
require  much  closer  restraint  than  they  will 
get  from  officers  not  of  the  regular  army. 

....  Now  Alabama  wants  a  new  Constitu- 
tion to  disfranchise  the  negro. 
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CHRISTIAN    STUDENTS     IN    EU- 
ROPEAN UNIVERSITIES. 

BY    JOHN    R.     MOTT, 

General    Secretary    of    the    World's    Student 
Christian  Federation. 

The  student  Christian  movement  constitutes 
the  most  hopeful  sign  on  the  Continent.  Every- 
where the  great  need  is  of  a  spiritual  awaken- 
ing. To  bring  about  such  an  awakening  there 
must  be  a  more  spiritual  leadership  of  the 
Church.  It  seems  vain  to  expect  any  great  spir- 
itual change  among  the  present  leaders.  Hu- 
manly speaking  it  would  be  impossible  to  revo- 
lutionize the  many  rationalistic  pastors  and  the- 
ological professors.  But  it  is  entirely  possible 
to  interest  the  Christian  students  deeply  in  a 
great  work  of  God,  first  for  themselves,  and  then 
among  their  countrymen.  In  fact,  the  student 
movement  is  actually  doing  this  to-day.  Its 
deepest  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
insuring  a  far  more  spiritual  and  aggressive 
leadership  of  the  Continental  Church.  There- 
fore is  it  putting  it  too  strongly  to  state  that 
this  movement  holds  the  key  to  the  entire  situa- 
tion? 

The  development  of  organized  Christian  work 
among  the  students  of  Europe  during  the  past 
few  years  has  been  indeed  remarkable.  When 
I  tirst  visited  Britain  and  the  Continent  seven 
years  ago  I  found  no  real  Christian  interuniver- 
sity  movement.  This  year  there  are  ten  such 
interuniversity  movements  uniting  not  less  than 
147  student  centers.  Then  no  man  was  spend- 
ing his  time  in  the  promotion  of  the  work  of 
Christ  among  European  students.  Now  ten 
able  university  graduates  are  devoting  them- 
selves exclusively  to  guiding  and  energizing  this 
great  enterprise.  Then  there  was  not  a  paper 
or  pamphlet  in  all  this  field  in  the  interest  of  the 
student  movement.  Now  there  are  five  regular 
periodicals  and  over  twenty  pamphlets.  Then 
there  was  *  one  European  student  conference, 
whereas  during  the  past  year  not  less  than 
twelve  hundred  students  came  together  in  eight 
conferences  to  prepare  themselves  better  for 
Christian  work  and  influence  in  their  universi- 
ties. The  number  of  students  becoming  Chris- 
tians has  been  increasing  steadily  during  these 
seven  years.  A  real  revival  in  devotional  Bible 
study  has  begun,  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  bids 
fair    to    be    attended    with    far-reaching    conse- 


quences lor  good.  Within  the  same  period  also 
the  greatest  and  most  fruitful  missionary  move- 
ment which  Europe  has  ever  witnessed  in  the 
universities  has  come  into  being  and  advanced 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  until  now  it  numbers  on  its 
roll  about  sixteen  hundred  student  volunteers, 
of  whom  nearly  live  hundred  have  sailed  to  mis- 
sion lands.  There  are  few  examples  in  the  stu- 
dent world  where  such  large  results  have  been 
achieved  in  so  short  a  time,  especially  in  the 
face  of  so  many  and  so  great  difficulties. 

In  the  interest  of  her  own  best  welfare  Amer- 
ica should  do  all  in  her  power  to  facilitate  the 
extension  and  development  of  the  student  Chris- 
tian movement  on  the  Continent.  We  do  not 
begin  to  realize  the  great  extent  of  the  influence 
exerted  upon  our  social,  political  and  religious 
life  by  the  various  Continental  countries.  Part- 
ly through  the  influence  of  the  never-ceasing 
stream  of  emigration  from  these  lands,  partly 
through  the  impression  made  upon  the  great  and 
constantly  increasing  number  of  American  tour- 
ists on  the  Continent,  partly  through  the  great 
influence  of  the  leading  Continental  colleges  and 
universities  on  American  students  abroad,  and 
partly  through  the  silent  yet  mighty  influence 
of  thinkers  and  writers,  the  Continent  has  be- 
come a  great  force  in  American  life.  This  force 
is  growing,  and  was  never  greater  than  it  is  to- 
day. While  much  of  this  influence  is  helpful, 
far  too  much  of  it,  unfortunately,  is  positively 
bad.  It  is  folly  for  us  to  send  forth  influence 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen  nations  at 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  unmindful  of  the 
character  of  the  streams  of  influence  which  are 
pouring  into  our  country  from  nearer  lands. 
We  cannot  do  a  wiser  thing  from  the  point  of 
view  of  self-preservation  than  to  seek  to  purify 
these  streams  at  their  sources ;  and  in  the  last 
analysis  we  shall  find  that  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  sources  are  the  student  cen- 
ters of  the  Continent.  Let  us  then  go  with 
Elisha  to  the  spring  of  the  waters  and  cast  the 
salt  in  there. 

There  is  imperative  need  that  more  be  done 
to  surround  American  students  in  Europe  with 
influences  calculated  to  strengthen  their  faith 
and  to  build  up  their  spiritual  life.  In  Leipzig 
I  found  over  two  hundred  Anglo-Saxon  students, 
in  Berlin  about  a  thousand,  in  Paris  fully  fif- 
teen hundred.  There  are  also  large  numbers  in 
other  student  cities  like  Vienna,  Halle,  Zurich, 
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etc.  Over  three-fourths  of  these  students  are 
Americans.  Going  as  they  do  from  a  country 
which  has  a  pure  social  life  and  a  spiritual  and 
active  Church  life,  into  lands  when'  much  of  the 

social  life  is  so  corrupt  and  where  the  Church 
in  general  is  formal  and  lifeless,  and  especially 
into  universities  in  which  the  forces  of  material- 
ism and  rationalism  (not  to  mention  moral 
evils)  hold  sway,  they  are  exposed  to  grave  and 
subtle  perils.  Until  recently  comparatively 
nothing  was  being  done  to  shield  and  strengthen 
these  students.  An  encouraging  beginning  has 
been  made  in  three  or  four  places.  I  cannot 
speak  too  appreciatively  of  the  good  work  and 
influence  of  such  men  as  Drs.  Wood,  Paxton 
and  Thurber  in  Paris,  Dr.  Dickie  in  Berlin  and 
the  pastor  of  the  American  church  in  Leipzig. 
We  should  continue  to  strengthen  their  hands. 
There  are  three  or  four  other  things  whicn 
should  also  be  done.  Christian  Associations 
should  be  planted  at  every  center  where  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  American  and  other 
foreign  students.  The  World's  Student  Chris- 
tian Federation  should  devise  means  by  which 
the  names  of  Christian  students  going  from  the 
Christian  organization  of  one  country  would  be 
sent  on  to  the  association  of  the  university  to 
which  they  are  going.  Moreover,  might  it  not 
be  well  to  have  a  strong  secretary  set  apart  to 
organize  such  societies,  to  establish  links  of  con- 
nection between  the  countries,  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  foreign  pastors  and  to  help  all  stu- 
dents coming  from  abroad  who  may  desire  or 
need  assistance?  Such  a  man  could  do  untold 
good.  There  is  also  need  of  more  definite  and 
fervent  prayer  on  behalf  of  American  students 
in  Continental  universities.  When  we  reflect 
on  the  great  influence  which  many  of  them  will 
some  day  have  as  professors,  preachers  and 
writers ;  when  we  recall  the  many  perils  and 
temptations  to  which  they  are  constantly  ex- 
posed; and,  above  all,  when  we  think  of  the 
large  number  among  them  who,  because  not  sur- 
rounded bj"  conserving  influences  during  this 
critical  period  of  their  sojourn  abroad,  have 
made  shipwreck  of  their  faith  and  been  shorn  of 
power,  shall  we  not  give  ourselves  more  to 
prayer  and  effort  on  their  behalf? 

There  is  need  of  an  apostle  to  the  students  of 
Papal  Europe.  In  the  universities  of  the  seven 
Papal  lands  of  the  Continent — France,  Belgium, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Italy — 
there  are  fully  113,000  students.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  students  have  broken  loose  from 
Catholicism  and  drifted  into  skepticism  and  ag- 
nosticism. They  are  also  beset  by  the  worst 
forms  of  temptation.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  no  man  who  is  giving  himself  to  the  study  of 


the  problems  of  this  great  field  and  to  the  or- 
ganization ;iikI  direction  of  forces  to  help  meet 
its  terrible  Deed.  There  are  over  a  score  of 
meil  at  work  among  the  ^nid.-nts  of  Protestant 
America  alone  and  it  is  not  one  too  many. 
Surely  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  some  one  be  sent 
to  the  one  hundred  thousand  and  more  students 
of  these  seven  lands  of  Southwestern  Europe.  It 
(alls  for  a  man  of  peculiar  gifts.  He  is  some- 
where in  preparation.  Let  us  pray  that  he  may 
be  discovered  and  thrust  forth  with  all  the  con- 
viction, earnestness  and  authority  of  an  apostle 
— a  God-sent  man. 
New  York  City. 


....Don  Manuel  Ferrando,  the  converted 
monk  who  was  in  this  city  a  few  years  since  and 
has  lately  been  working  in  Venezuela,  has  gone 
to  Porto  Rico.  He  earnestly  wishes  to  secure  a 
printing  press  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
knowledge  of  Protestant  literature  throughout 
the  island.  He  is  under  the  general  direction  of 
Dr.  John  Balcolm  Shaw,  of  this  city. 

....The  American  Bible  Society  at  its  re- 
cent meeting  elected  to  succeed  the  late  Dr. 
Albert  S.  Hunt  as  corresponding  secretary, 
to  represent  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
the  Rev.  W.  I.  Haven,  of  Brookline,  Mass.  Mr. 
Haven  is  a  son  of  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven,  and 
comes  to  his  position  after  a  very  successful 
pastorate.  Dr.  Gilman,  who  has  been  so  long 
senior  secretary,  has  been  for  some  time  in  ill 
health,  prevented  from  attending  at  his  office. 

....Among  the  various  organizations  which 
have  done  a  large  work  in  the  army  and  navy 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  American 
Tract  Society.  Its  representatives  have  gone 
throughout  the  hospitals  and  in  the  camps  and 
distributed  a  large  number  of  the  Society's  pub- 
lications. The  Society  is  also  seeking  to  con- 
tinue this  work  anu  meet  the  needs  of  the  troops 
that  are  to  be  garrisoned  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines. 

....The  Roman  Catholic  archbishops, 
through  Cardinal  Gibbons,  have  submitted  a 
petition  to  Congress  asking  for  a  reopening  of 
the  question  of  the  contract  school  system.  The 
petition  goes  over  the  whole  Indian  school  ques- 
tion, asks  for  a  Congressional  investigation  of  the 
various  department  inquiries  in  order  that  the 
merits  and  defects  of  contract  and  Government 
schools  may  be  shown,  and  not,  as  it  is  affirmed, 
"  kept  as  a  secret  of  State  concealed  in  the  files 
of  any  department  or  office." 

....There  is  to  be  another  change  in  the 
New  York  pulpit.  Dr.  Edward  M.  Coe,  who 
has  long  been  pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed 
Church  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-ninth  Street, 
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is  relieved  of  his  pastoral  duties  thai  he  may 
take  up  the  broader  work  connected  with  the 
Collegiate  Chinch,  and  in  his  place  Donald 
Sage  Mackay,  D.D.,  of  Newark,  has  been  called 
to  the  pulpit.  There  was  some  talk  of  Dr. 
Mackay's  being  called  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Dr.  Mackay  has  not  yet  an- 
nounced his  acceptance,  but  it  is  understood  that 
he  will  do  so  soon. 

....The  last  annual  report  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  "  Society  of  Foreign  Missions "  in 
Paris  shews  that  the  work  of  the  Society  ex- 
tends over  Eastern  Asia,  and  includes  twenty- 
eight  dioceses,  with  1,0.31  European  and  569  na- 
tive priests.  The  adult  baptisms,  without 
counting  missions  in  Siam  and  Yunnan,  were 
46,326,  an  advance  of  nearly  8,000  on  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  the  entire  community  reported 
in  connection  with  the  missions  numbers 
1,162,165. 

.  . .  .The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Eng- 
land has  recently  announced  that  the  last  year's 
production  of  beer  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
35,000,000  barrels,  that  the  taxation  of  it  was 
nearly  $60,000,000,  $7,500,000  more  than  the 
preceding  year,  and  that  the  consumption  works 
out  about  35  gallons  for  every  person  in  the 
population.  While  himself,  it  is  understood, 
practically  a  teetotaler,  he  evidently  left  the 
impression  in  his  address  that  it  would  be  a 
rather  serious  business  to  cut  off  such  a  nice  in- 
come and  that  it  was  just  as  well  to  let  the  beer 
trade  alone. 

....For  some  years  the  Yale  students  have 
been  interested  in  city  mission  work,  and  this 
has  developed  into  a  Yale  Mission,  a  two-story 
brick  structure  on  wThat  is  known  as  the  Bowery 
of  New  Haven.  There  will  be  shower  baths, 
headquarters  for  a  boys'  club,  an  auditorium, 
cloak  room,  reading  rooms,  etc.  The  lodging  house 
feature  has  been  abolished,  and  the  building  will 
be  used  simply  for  the  meetings  on  week  days 
and  Sundays,  and  as  a  resort  for  people  of  that 
vicinity.  The  withdrawing  of  the  lodging  house 
system  was  due  to  the  discovery  that  it  was  very 
greatly  abused.  The  whole  work  is  enthusias- 
tically carried  on  by  the  students. 

....The  Nonconformist  Political  Council  of 
England  has  held  its  first  national  conference, 
and  appears  to  have  started  forth  with  the 
cordial  indorsement  of  all  the  different  bodies. 
The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  secure 
united  action  on  all  questions  affecting  the 
rights  of  free  churches ;  to  introduce  legislation 
for  the  removal  of  Nonconformist  grievances 
and  to  assist  in  every  effort  to  disestablish  and 
disendow  the  Established  Church ;  to  secure 
due    representation     of    Nonconforimsts     upon 


royal  commissions  and  other  administrative 
bodies  where  their  interests  aVe  concerned,  and 
generally  to  watch  public  measures  that  affect 
their  const  it  uenis. 

....The  Reformed  German  Church  is 
awaking  to  the  opportunity  before  it  of  reaching 
the  large  number  of  Hungarians  who  come  to 
this  country,  many  of.  whom  were  originally  con- 
nected with  the  Church,  and  may  look  naturally 
to  the  organization  here  for  a  welcome  and  in- 
troduction into  American  church  life.  Already 
eight  Hungarian  missions  have  been  enrolled, 
and  there  are  indications  that  an  aggressive 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Church  would  meet  with 
the  most  cordial  welcome  by  these  people.  They 
are  diligent,  thrifty  and  self-supporting.  They 
come  to  seek  a  home,  and  are  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  labor  for  it.  Special  workers  are  de- 
sired to  visit  the  communities  and  bring  their 
situation  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Church  at 
large. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  received 

from  its  agent  in  China,  the  Rev.  John  R. 
Hykes,  a  report  on  a  recent  visit  to  Manila  to 
investigate  the  Philippines  as  a  field  for  Bible 
work.  He  makes  a  full  and  lengthy  report, 
dwelling  upon  the  varied  characteristics  of  the 
people,  the  opportunities  for  development  of 
the  country,  and  especially  for  mission  and 
Bible  work.  He  goes  into  some  detail  with  re- 
gard to  the  official  rapacity  of  the  Government 
and  the  sacerdotal  despotism,  showing  how  the 
present  situation  has  been  brought  about  chiefly 
through  those  two  influences.  Mr.  Hykes  is 
sanguine  of  excellent  work  for  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  reports  that  the  American  military 
and  naval  officers  express  their  hearty  interest 
in  the  work  and  their  anxiety  that  it  should  be- 
gin at  once. 

....It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  last 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  instructions  were  given  that  every  field 
presided  over  by  a  missionary  bishop  should  be 
visited  by  one  of  the  other  bishops.  Bishop 
Foss  with  President.  Goucher,  of  Baltimore,  has 
returned  after  a  visit  to  India  and  Malaysia, 
and  has  made  a  report  on  Bishop  Thoburn's 
administration,  comparing  the  record  for  ten 
years.  During  that  time  the  number  of  com- 
municants i.as  risen  from  7,040  to  77,963 ;  the 
number  of  baptisms  during  the  year  from  1,959 
to  29,396,  while  the  entire  Christian  commu- 
nity now  numbers  109,489  instead  of  11,000. 
The  number  of  native  preachers  has  increased 
from  168  to  635 ;  teachers  from.  308  to  1,078 ; 
day  schools  from  545,  with  16,412  scholars,  to 
1,259  with  31,879  scholars.  Sunday-schools 
have  grown   from   703,   with  an   attendance   of 
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26,585,  to  2,48£,  with  an  attendance  of  83,229. 
At  the  same  time  the  missionary  appropriations 
have  increased  downward  from  .$133,400  to 
.$129,0G5.  It  is  a  record  for  which  any  mission 
board  may  be  devoutly  grateful,  and  Bishop 
Foss's  description  of  Bishop  Thoburn  as  "  that 
little  bunch  of  sagacious  and  sanctified  optim- 
ism "  is  more  than  justified. 

...  .In  recent  months  the  Church  of  Germany 
has  been  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
"  Evangelization,"  which  promises  to  become  the 
burning  question  of  the  day.  Its  discussions  are 
as  wide  as  the  Church  of  the  Empire  itself.  The 
problem  involved  is  the  question  whether,  by 
the  side  of  the  regular  ministry  of  the  Word, 
and  as  assistance  to  this  ministry,there  is  need 
in  the  Protestant  Church  of  that  country  of  a 
special  order  of  evangelists  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  in  general  to  arouse  Protestant  Christianity 
in  its  members  and  congregations  to  a  more 
living  realization  of  their  calling  and  faith ;  in 
other  words,  to  counteract  the  more  or  less  for- 
malistic  trend  of  State  Churchism  by  the  arous- 
ing of  deeper  spiritual  forces  and  interests.  The 
recent  Prussian  General  Synod,  the  largest 
Church  body  in  the  country,  expressed  its  agree- 
ment in  principle  with  the  innovation,  and 
numerous  pastoral  conferences  have  done  the 
same.  In  general,  it  seems  to  be  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  common  clergy  and  laity  that  sees 
the  necessity  of  a  more  vital  type  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  German  Church.  The  opposition 
comes  from  the  ultra-conservatives  and  the 
university  order.  One  of  the  strongest  articles 
published  against  Evangelization  recently  ap- 
peared from  the  pen  of  the  influential  Professor 
Beyschlag,  of  Halle.  He  confesses  the  need  of 
improvement,  but  sees  salvation  in  a  free 
scientific  treatment  of  theological  questions  and 
Church  affairs  in  general.  The  movement  has  as 
yet  not  assumed  the  form  of  an  organized 
propaganda,  but  it  is  rapidly  approaching  this 
stage. 

....  The  Literary  Digest  quotes  from  a  Ger- 
man theological  periodical,  the  organ  of  the  ad- 
vanced school  of  theological  thinkers  in  that 
section,  on  the  advantages  of  State  and  free 
churches  in  Europe,  and  gives  a  list  of  those 
churches.  It  includes  the  Moravian  Brethren, 
Reformed  Independent  churches  in  Switzerland, 
Holland,  France,  and  several  congregations  in 
Germany,  some  separate  Lutheran  congregations 
in  Germany,  two  Free  Churches  of  Scotland, 
the  Free  Church  of  Italy ;  as  also  the  Walden- 
sian  Church.  It  leaves  out  of  view  absolutely 
the  large  number  of  free  Churches  in  England ; 
the  Wesleyan,  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
Baptist,  etc.,  not  one  of  which  has  the  slightest 


connection  with  the  State.  The  writer  call* 
attention  to  the  inability  of  the  free  church's 
to  accomplish  high  ends  in  educational  work 
and  theological  scholarship,  evidently  ignorant 
of  such  men  as  Principal  Fairbairn,  Prof. 
George  Adam  Smith,  and  others.  And  as  for 
this  country,  he  seems  to  be  entirely  ignorant, 
for  he  announces  that  "  only  the  State  can  per- 
mit that  freedom  of  research  and  liberty  m 
scientific  investigation,  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  true  advancement  of  research 
and  development  of  the  highest  type  of  scholar- 
ship." The  theology  and  theologians  of  the 
free  Churches,  he  states,  are  bound  by  their 
conservative  confessionalism  and  hemmed  In  on 
all  sides,  and  claims  that  the  most  potent  fac- 
tors and  forces  in  the  nature  of  the  case  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  State  Churches  with  their 
greater  latitude  and  liberty. 

The  ninth  convention  of  the  Nonpartisan 

National  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  held  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  December  5-7.     The  severe  storm  of  that 
week  seriously  affected  the  attendance.     Presi- 
dent Annie  Wittenmyer's  address  reviewed  the 
history  of  twenty-five  years'  work,  and  showed 
that  all  the  successes  achieved  had  been  wrought 
out  upon  a  nonpartisan  basis,  thus  confirming  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy,   and  furnishing  encour- 
agement for  future  effort.     The  General  Secre- 
tary's report  gave  evidence  of  the  vital  energy 
and  activity  of  the  auxiliary  forces  in  different 
States.     Because  the  educational  work  is  most 
strongly   emphasized,    Mrs.    Mary   H.   Hunt   of 
Boston,  the  world-known  champion  of  scientific 
temperance  instruction,   was  engaged  to   speak 
the  evening  of  the  6th,  and  to  this  meeting  the 
public  school  teachers  of  the  city  were  invited 
through  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion.     Mrs.    Hunt    claims    that    the    Spanish- 
American  war  has  furnished  abundant  proof  of 
the  value  of  this  instruction,  as  she  has  learned 
through  direct   correspondence  with   officers  of 
lower  rank,  who  mingle  with  and  know  the  hab- 
its of  their  men,  and  the  consumption  of  alco- 
hol for  beverage  purposes  is  greatly  diminished, 
as  experts  can  prove  from  internal  revenue  sta- 
tistics.    Education  is  the  strongest  remedy  for 
the  drink  evil.     One  of  the  unique  and  interest- 
ing features  of  the  meeting  was  the  music  fur- 
nished one  evening  by  a  band  of  forty  boys — 
street  gamins — twelve  years  of  age  and  under, 
gathered  from  the  streets  into  one  of  the  union's 
reading  rooms,   taught  in  many  ways  and  en- 
couraged to  form  a  brass  band.     Some  of  them 
played  instruments  as  large  as  they  were,  and 
with  great  skill.     The  national  airs  were  ren- 
dered   with    great    gusto,    and    the    boys    were 
equally  good  in  listening  to  others. 
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MISSIONS. 

A   CRISIS    IN    EVANGELICAL 
WORK   IN  TURKEY. 

BY    J.     K.     GREENE,     D.D., 

Missionary  <>i    mi    American  Board. 

The  city  of  Kodosto,  on  the  European  shore 
of  the  Marmora,  is  fairly  favorable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  evangelical  church.  The  loca- 
tion is  good  for  health,  and  the  Armenian  and 
Greek  Christians,  who  compose  three-fourths 
of  the  population  and  who,  fortunately,  were 
not  attacked  when  the  wave  of  massacre  swept 
over  Eastern  and  Central  Turkey  in  1895-6,  live 
in  harmony  with  their  Turkish  and  Jewish 
neighbors.  The  city  has  no  special  industries, 
but  the  people  get  a  frugal  living  by  their  varied 
trades  and  by  their  business  with  the  surround- 
ing agricultural  population. 

In  this  city  an  evangelical  church  of  five 
members  was  organized  in  1852.  During  the 
ensuing  forty-six  years  some  one  hundred  per- 
sons have  joined  the  church,  and,  at  the  present 
time,  the  number  of  members  is  thirty.  The 
Protestant  community  has  enrolled,  in  all,  some 
four  hundred  names,  and  now  has  ninety  mem- 
bers, including,  however,  only  about  a  dozen 
heads  of  families.  The  church  has  had  three 
pastors,  all  graduates  of  the  first  theological 
school  of  the  mission,  called  the  Bebek  Semi- 
nary, and  all  worthy  men.  Of  these,  one  is 
dead,  one  now  lives  with  his  children  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  third,  weakened  by  age  and  infirm- 
ity, is  obliged,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  relinquish 
the  pastoral  work.  Years  ago  the  community 
paid  about  one-half  of  the  pastor's  salary,  and 
for  many  years  has,  in  good  part,  supported  two 
common  schools.  A  goodly  number  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Protestant  families  have 
secured  a  liberal  education,  and  five  of  the 
young  men  have  become  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
The  church  of  Rodosto  has  also  had  a  branch, 
now  numbering  eighteen  members,  in  the  town 
of  the  Dardanelles,  and  through  the  frequent 
visits  of  the  pastor  has  done  much  to  develop  an 
evangelical  work  in  that  place.  Such  a  record, 
if  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  is  certainly 
worthy  of  commendation,  and  justifies  what- 
ever has  been  expended  in  the  place  by  the 
American  churches. 

For  the  past  dozen  years,  however,  this  work 
in  Rodosto  has  not  held  its  own,  and  the  rea- 
sons are  obvious. 

In  the  first  place,  about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
Protestant  community  has  removed  to  other 
places.     Many  of  the  most  hopeful  young  men 


have  gone  to  America  for  work  and  for  educa- 
tion, and  have  remained  there.  One  of  them 
baa  become  the  pastor  of  an  American  church; 

another,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  has  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  New  York,  and  others  are  engaged 
in  business.  Other  young  men  have  gone  to 
Europe,  and  many  whole  families  have  removed 
to  other  parts  of  Turkey.  These  removals  have 
seriously  diminished  the  financial  ability  and 
the  general  moral  influence  of  the  evangelical 
community. 

Again,  the  attitude  of  the  Gregorian  Arme- 
nian Church  has  so  changed  that  for  years  the 
Protestants  have  received  few,  if  any,  acces- 
sions from  without.  At  first  the  Gregorian 
Church  persecuted  men  of  evangelical  senti- 
ments.  and  persons  of  strong  religious  convic- 
tions thereupon  left  the  national  Church  and 
joined  the  Protestants.  Any  form  of  special 
persecution,  however,  long  since  ceased,  and 
those  Gregorian  Armenians  who  have  any  spe- 
cial religious  interest  attend,  if  they  wish,  the 
Protestant  services  and  entertain  evangelical 
views  without  reproof  or  molestation.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  Gregorian  Armenians, 
who  become  more  or  less  enlightened,  still  re- 
main in  the  old  Church,  and  even  when  they 
attend  Protestant  services  do  not  contribute  to 
the  support  of  evangelical  worship.  The  writer, 
on  his  recent  visit  to  Rodosto,  preached  twice 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  to  audiences  in 
which,  besides  Protestants,  there  were  present 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Gregorian  Armenians, 
but  not  one  of  these  men  is  identified  with  the 
Protestant  community,  or  contributes  to  the 
support  of  evangelical  preaching. 

Again,  the  partial  withdrawal  of  aid  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  had  diminished  the  working 
force.  Not  only  has  aid  for  the  pastor's  sup- 
port been  diminished  by  one-third  part,  but  aid 
for  one  of  the  schools  has  been  entirely  cut  off. 
and  aid  for  the  other  school  has  been  largely  de- 
creased, while  the  one  man  at  the  Dardanelles, 
who  was  both  teacher  and  preacher,  was  dis- 
missed three  years  ago.  Indeed,  so  small  is  the 
total  sum  in  aid  for  the  native  agency  now  re- 
ceived from  the  Board  that  it  is  suggested  that 
the  evangelical  churches  in  Adrianople.  Rodosto 
and  the  Dardanelles,  cities  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  apart,  with  a  total  population  of 
more  than  200,000,  largely  Christian  by  name, 
should  undertake  to  get  along  with  but  one 
preacher,  each  church  having  preaching  but  a 
part  of  the  year. 

In  short,  the  conclusion  is  that  a  church  like 
that  at  Rodosto,  which  is  constantly  depleted 
by  emigration,  which  depends  for  its  existence 
so    largely    on    growth    from    within,    a    growth 
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which  does  Lot  keep  pace  with  its  losses,  is  on 
the  way  to  ultimate  extinction. 

Ferhaps  some  persons  w'll  say,  "  Very  well,  let 
us  accept  the  fact  that  evangelical  Christianity 
has  accomplished  its  providential  mission  in 
that  city.  American  Christians  have  given  to 
the  people  the  Bible  in  their  spoken  languages, 
and,  even  if  the  evangelical  church  becomes  ex- 
tinct, it  is  clear  that,  besides  the  professed 
Protestants,  not  a  few  Armenian  and  Greek 
Christians,  sti  1  connected  with  the  national 
churches,  have  experienced  a  very  considerable 
change  in  their  religious  thoughts.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  seed  will  take  root  in  the  old 
churches,  and  with  this  fruit  and  the  souls  al- 
ready garnered  let  us  be  content." 

To  the  above  we  reply  that  to  be  content  with 
anything  short  of  a  living,  growing,  self-govern- 
ing and  self-supporting  evangelical  church  is  a 
virtual  confession  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
American  Christians.  In  the  entire  province  jf 
Rodosto  there  is  a  population  of  at  least  300,- 
000,  of  whom  about  half  are  Christians  by  name 
and  the  remainder  Moslems  and  Jews,  while 
a  considerable  part  of  the  nominally  Christian 
population  is  in  a  sense  liberalized,  it  is  not  re- 
formed, and  in  this  secular  age,  here  as  else- 
where, the  modern  Bible  has  little  power  on  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  living  preacher  and 
living,  witnessing,  self-supporting  and  self- 
governing  Church  are  the  vehicles  of  influence 
which  God  still  requires  in  order  to  evangelize 
even  those  already  called  by  his  name.  More- 
over, one  great  object  in  laboring  for  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  Oriental  churches  is  by  the 
development  among  them  of  a  truly  evangelical 
church  to  commend  the  Gospel  to  the  Moham- 
medans and  Jews.  Not  a  little  has  already  been 
accomplished  in  this  regard  by  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  organized  evangelical  churches 
with  more  than  twelve  thousand  church  mem- 
bers and  by  our  schools  with  twenty  thousand 
pupils;  and  the  proof  of  this  statement  would 
soon  be  apparent  were  there  real  religious  lib- 
erty in  the  lands.  The  battle,  however,  between 
hoary  systems  of  error  and  formalism  and 
sacerdotalism  on  the  one  hand  and  spiritual 
evangelical  religion  on  the  other  hand  is  not 
to  be  won  in  a  day  or  in  a  generation.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  when,  as  in  the  present  case, 
the  battle  has  been  prosecuted  only  in  a  half- 
hearted way.  For  the  Christians  of  America 
who  inaugurated  the  campaign  seem  to  have 
forgotten  it,  for  they  have  not  made  good  even 
the  losses  occasioned  by  death,  and  they  have 
failed  to  encourage  by  word  and  deed  the  auxil- 
iary forces  which  the  Lord  Himself  has  sup- 
plied.    The  auxiliary  preaching  force  has  been 


decimated  by  massacre  and  starvation,  and  at 
present  the  means  in  hand  to  repair  the  losses 
in  the  native  ministry  are  utterly  inadequate. 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  not  a  rose-colored  view  of 
the  situation.  But  can  we  give  rose-colored 
views  when  the  facts  do  not  warrant  it  ?  And 
is  it  not  the  facts  which  the  churches  of  Amer- 
ica desire  ?  Can  they  be  moved  to  needed  effort 
if  they  know  not  the  necessities  and  the  dangers 
of  the  foreign  force  ?  In  fact,  it  is  not  the 
missionaries,  it  is  the  Lord  Himself  who,  in  the 
present  crisis,  inquires  of  His  followers  in 
America,  Will  you  give  up  the  fight  ?  He  it 
is  who  asks,  Shall  the  American  nation  be  zeal- 
ous for  its  honor,  and  shall  the  American 
Church  falter  and  retire  ?  Shall  blood  and 
treasure  be  poured  out  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
and  shall  the  same  be  denied  when  asked  for  in 
the  name  of  Christ  ? 
Constantinople,  Ty. 


BIBLICAL  RESEARCH. 

THE    CHURCH    OF    THE    HOLY 
SEPULCHRE. 

Dr.  Conrad  Schick  has  been  making  a  series 
of  investigations  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  bearing 
on  the  genuineness  of  this  church,  a  point  which 
is  disputed  by  some  writers.  The  results  of 
his  studies  are  published  in  the  Quarterly  State- 
ment of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

The  chief  object  of  his  researches  was  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Calvary  rock  was  really 
rock  or  some  imitation.  He  first  went  up  to 
Calvary  and  to  the  refectory  of  the  Greeks  in 
order  to  examine  the  east  side.  The  walls  of 
the  refectory  being  made  partly  of  wood  and 
plastered  inside  it  was  impossible  to.  see  any 
rock,  but  half-way  down  from  the  refectory 
there  is  a  short  passage  showing  the  flooring 
of  Calvary  and  of  the  refectory,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  passage  is  a  sink  or  pool  of  water 
cut  out  of  the  rock.  It  ends  in  a  small  opening, 
like  the  mouth  of  a  cistern,  hewn  in  the  rock. 

"  There  is  another  cistern  east  of  this  one,  in  the 
court  of  the  Abyssinians,  on  the  same  line  and 
level  and  also  cut  in  the  rock ;  so  that  the  rock 
from  Calvary  extends,  in  the  same  hight  and  line, 
eastward  and,  as  it  seems,  as  far  as  the  Russian 
property,  where  it  is  found  very  nearly  at  the  same 
level,  so  one  may  conclude  that  the  rock  goes 
through  this  whole  length  as  a  long  rock  bench." 

In  the  rock  of  the  passage  there  is  a  broad 
fissure  covered  at  the  top  with  flat  stones  on 
which  rest  the  paving  stones  of  the  refectory- 
The  color  and  texture  of  the  rock  differ  in  dif- 
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ferent  places.  In  the  fissure  it  is  almost  gray 
in  color ;  in  the  "  Chapel  of  Adam,"  where  rock 
can  be  seen  in  a  closed  recess,  it  is  not  hard, 
but  a  species  of  conglomerate ;  while  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Helena  it  is  harder  and  slightly 
reddish  in  color.  On  account  of  these  differ- 
ences it  has  been  asserted  that  the  rock  is  a 
forgery*  but  without  sufficient  reason.  Altho 
the  steps  and  the  flooring  of  the  passage  are 
artificial,  the  rock  is  certainly  under  them  and 
was  once  visible,  and  the  steps  were  originally 
cut  out  of  the  rock.  But  after  the  feet  of  many 
visitors  had  worn  away  the  surface  of  these 
steps,  they  were  covered  with  artificial  stones. 
Originally,  too,  the  hole  in  which  the  cross 
had  stood  was  free,  so  that  pilgrims  could  walk 
around  it,  but  when  the  refectory  was  built 
this  also  was  covered  over.  Rock  is  also  seen 
on  a  portion  of  the  main  flooring  of  the  large 
church  where  it  is  artificially  shaped  to  look 
like  the  flagstones  of  the  neighboring  pavement. 

Dr.  Schick  next  examined  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Helena,  and  found  that  the  northern  and  south- 
ern walls  are  "  masonry  of  moderate  thickness, 
but  behind  them  are  rock  walls,"  and  that  the 
basement  of  one  of  the  pillars,  a  part  of  the 
flooring,  and  also  the  steps  leading  to  the 
11  Chapel  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,"  were 
of  living  rock. 

A  third  point  for  examination  was  the  out- 
side of  the  rotunda  wall.  Arculf,  about  A.  D. 
670,  speaks  of  the  Chuch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
as  a  "  very  great  church,  .  .  .  formed  of 
marvelous  roundness  in  every  part,  rising  up 
from  the  foundations  in  three  walls,  which  have 
one  roof  at  a  lofty  elevation,  having  a  broad 
pathway  between  each  wall  and  the  next." 
As  the  present  church  has  only  two  walls, 
the  circles  of  the  square  piers  and  the  round 
embracing  wall,  some  writers  doubt  the 
fact  of  three  walls.  But  as  Arculf's  descrip- 
tion is  illustrated  by  Adamnan's  plan,  which 
shows  distinctly  three  walls,  Dr.  Schick  set 
about  to  find  traces  of  a  third  wall.  His  ef- 
forts were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the 
remains  of  an  outer  circular  wall  of  rock,  at 
a  distance  of  six  and  a  half  feet  from  the  pres- 
ent rotunda  wall.  This  original  wall  is  now 
almost  lost  sight  of  in  a  maze  of  rooms  and 
passages,  all  of  which  once  formed  a  ca^e  in 
the  rock.  Not  only  the  walls  of  some  of  these 
dark  rooms  are  of  rock,  but  even  the  piers  and 
arches.  The  rock  is  of  rather  a  brittle  and 
decaying  nature,  necessitating  various  repairs 
by  masonry,  which,  in  course  of  time,  altered 
the  proper  circular  line  of  the  passage,  but  when 
drawn  on  a  plan  the  original  line  comes  out 
clearly. 


Dr.  Schick  also  found  considerable  rock  in 
the  portion  that  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, especially  high  rock  walls  in  the  dark  mag- 
azines and  a  long  scarp  of  rock  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  Convent.  West  of  the  rotunda  the 
rock  is  fourteen  feet  high,  in  which  are  cut 
the  tombs  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  and  under 
the  Church  of  Constantine  is  a  large  cistern, 
sixty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  deep,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  cut  in  the  rock. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  Dr.  Schick  believes  he  has 
found  the  cave  in  which  William  the  Hermit 
is  known  to  have  lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 
This  cave  cannot  be  the  one  with  the  so-called 
"  tombs  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,"  but  is  prob- 
ably the  one  north  of  the  western  apse  of  the 
rotunda.  It  is  situated  on  a  higher  level  and 
is  much  larger,  forming  two  rooms  connected 
one  with  the  other,  or  rather  one  large  room 
with  a  pier  in  the  center.  It  is  cut  in  the 
rock,  so  that  the  walls  and  roof  are  rock,  but 
the  fourth  side  toward  the  church  is  masonry. 
The  rock  here  rises  about  twenty-eight  feet 
above  the  general  flooring  of  the  church.  The 
place  now  belongs  to  the  Greek  Convent,  and 
is  used  as  a  cold  cellar  for  stores. 


.  . .  .The  controversy  on  the  apologetic  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  Tel-el-Amarna  fragments  still 
continues,  especially  on  the  proposed  identifica- 
tion of  the  "  Ghaberi  "  with  the  Hebrew.  Re- 
cently we  noted  in  these  columns,  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  Vogel,  that  conservative 
circles  were  beginning  to  give  up  this  identifica- 
tion and  in  general  to  put  a  somewhat  lower 
estimate  on  the  historic  value  of  these  letters 
than  had  been  the  case  during  the  past  few 
years.  However,  new  defenders  of  the  Ghaberi 
theory  constantly  appear.  One  of  the  best  de- 
fenses of  this  view  is  that  of  Hermann  Billet, 
which  appears  in  the  Deutsch-Evangel.  Blatter, 
No.  7,  h.  a.,  who  appeals  to  Winckler's  discus- 
sion, "  Die  Hcbraer  in  den  Tel-Amarna  Brief  en," 
in  Kohut's  "  Semitic  Studies,"  p.  605  sqq.,  and 
energetically  maintains  that  the  Ibrim  (He- 
brews) of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Ghaberi  of 
the  fragments  are  one  and  the  same  people.  His 
analysis  of  the  historical  surroundings  and  con- 
ditions presupposed  by  the  fragments  leads  him 
to  this  identification.  His  polemics  are  in  part 
directed  against  the  Egyptologist  Maspero,  who 
translates  the  term  Ghaberi  by  "  Bedouins."  Bil- 
let compares  in  detail  the  conditions  given  in 
Joshua  6  sqq.  and  the  opening  chapters  of 
Judges,  and  finds  these  identical  with  those  to 
be  presupposed  in  the  Tel-el-Amarna  letters. 
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....The  question  ai  i<>  the  eztenl  of  the  Old 
Testament  canon  iu  the  oldest  Jewish  literature 
has  hecome  in   recent    years  actually  a  living 
problem,    although    seemingly    the    priority    and 
originality  of  the  Palestinian  canon  over  against 
the  Hellenistic  canon  had  hecome  a  fixed  part  of 
Protestant   tradition.     However,   the  discussion 
of  the  historical  data  that  here  comes  into  play 
has  made  it  appear  possible  or  even  probable  to 
some  Protestant  scholars  also  that  the  earliest 
traces  of  canon  formation  in  post-Biblical  Jew- 
ish literature  favor  the  Alexandrian  and  not  the 
Palestinian  canon.     An  interesting  survey  of  the 
ups  and  downs  of  this  discussion,  especially  as 
carried  on  in  a  running  debate  of  the  two  Dutch 
theologians,  Van  Kasteren  and  Professor  Wilde- 
boer,  fills  more  than  three  solid  columns  in  the 
Eoangelische    Lutherische    Kirchenzeitung,     of 
Leipzig,  No.  44.      Among  the  data  that  speak 
for  the  Alexandrian  canon  is  the  fact  that  the 
Septuagint  collection  of  books  certainly  repre- 
sented  the   Old  Testament    of    the   Hellenistic 
Jews  and  were  adopted  by  the  Christians  from 
the  Jews  and  formed  a  connecting  link  between 
the  two.     Not  the  Christians  but  the  Jews  must 
have  been  the  authors  of  this  collection ;  and, 
further,  that  the  order  of  books  as  found  in  the 
Alexandrian  canon  must  have  originated  among 
the  Jews  and  not  among  the  Christians,  who  cer- 
tainly would  have  made  another  order.     A  num- 
ber of  data  would   rather  suggest  the  opinion 
that  the  Palestinian  canon  was  a  revision  of  the 
older  and  more  original  collection  of  the  Hellen- 
istic Jews.     This,  too,  was  the  view  to  which 
Lagarde  inclined.     Probably  the  most  complete 
of  recent  discussions  in  favor  of  the  traditional 
Protestant  view  is  found  in  Konig's  Einleitung 
in  das  Alte  Testament.     In  the  rather  animated 
debate  being  carried  on  by  the  two  Dutch  schol- 
ars mentioned  in  the  Studien  op  Oodsdienstlichc 
Wetenshap  and  Theol.  Studien,  it  appears  that 
both  incline  to  assign  historical  priority  to  the 
Greek  or  Hellenistic  canon.     Especially  is  this 
true  of  Van  Kasteren,  who  maintains  that  Tal- 
lin ulic  Judaism  without  right  or  reason  has  iden- 
tified its  view  of  the  canon  with   that  of  pre- 
Christian  Judaism ;  and  that  in  this  matter,  too, 
the    sentiment   of    Kuenen    must    be    applied — 
namely,  that  the  actual  truths  of  history  become 
evident  only   to   him   who   has   the   boldness   to 
break  entirely  with  Talmudic  notions.     Wilde- 
boer,  too,  is  also  really  an  advocate  of  the  Hel- 
lenistic canon,   but  declines  to  have  his   views 
identified  with  those  of  Van  Kasteren.     In  one 
of  his  articles  he  specifies  wherein  the  differences 
between  the  two  are  to  be  found.     The  end  of 
the  discussion  is  not  yet  in  sight. 


. . .  .The  interesting  colection  of  papyri,  found 
and   published    by    Grenfell  and  Hunt,  in  the 

I      ,  pt       Exploration       Fund,       Grseco-Roman 
Branch  :  The  Ozyrhynchus  Papyri,  Part  I,"  is 
proving  to  be  welcome  material  for  the  Biblical 
and  historical  student.     One  of  the  larger  frag- 
ments,  headed  by   the  editors  "  Interview   with 
an   Emperor,"    has   attracted   general   attention 
and  received   various    interpretations.     It    con- 
tains an  account  of  an  audience  given  by  a  cer- 
tain Emperor  to  a  certain  Alexandrian  embassy 
(the  names  not  being  mentioned),  in  the  course 
of  which  one  of  the  representatives,  named  Appi- 
anos,  makes  use  of  such  bold  words  that  he  is 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Emperor.     Mommsen 
has  discussed  the  fragment  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  there  declares 
it  to  be  "  the  remnants  of  a  remarkable  protocol 
in    which    an    Alexandrian    representative    and 
Gymnasiarch,  Appianos,  stands  before  the  Em- 
peror to  be  judged,  and  is  there  condemned  to 
death,  probably  on  account  of  his  insolent  lan- 
guage used  during  the  trial."     Professor  Blass, 
of  Halle,  in  Lit.  Centrallblatt,  1097,  simply  calls 
it   "  Protocol  of  a  most  remarkable  discussion  of 
a  phenomenally  impudent  Alexandrian  with  his 
Emperor."     Crusius  and  others  have  discussed 
the  fragment  in  the  same  spirit.     An  altogether 
new  view  is  expressed  and  defended  in  detail  in 
the  Theol.  Liter  aturzeitung,  of  Leipzig,  No.  23, 
by  Professor  Deissmann,  who  maintains  that  we 
have  in  this  fragment  a  most  valuable  and  in- 
structive protocol  of  an  Alexandrian  anti-Jewish 
embassy  sent  to  complain  to  the  Emperor.     The 
existence  of  such  protocols  was  an  assured  fact 
from  a  number  of  other  sources,  which  had  been 
discussed  in  greater  or    less    completeness    by 
\\  xlcken,  in  Hermes  XXX,  481  sqq.,  who  speaks 
especially  of  the  embassies  for  and  against  the 
Jews  to  Claudius.     Later  the  French  scholar,  P. 
Jonguet,  found  in  the  museum  at  Gizeh  a  frag- 
ment of  seventeen  lines  belonging  to  this  type  of 
literature,  which  also  belonged  to  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  and  which  was  discussed  by  Reinach 
in  the  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,  Vol.  XXXI,  and 
by  Schurer    in  Theol.    Literaturzeitung,    XXI. 
The  present  find  is  longer  and  goes  more  into  de- 
tail, there  being  five  columns,  each  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  lines.     The  form  is  that  of  a  dialogue, 
but    to  complete  rendering  can  be  given,  as  a 
number  of  lines  are  not  yet  settled  in  their  read- 
ings.    Deissmann  gives  this  text,  as  far  as  de- 
ciphered, and  with  it  his  reasons  for  claiming 
to  find  in  it  an   "  official  document  of  a  legal 
process  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  days 
when     the    Apostle     Paul    began     his    mission 
work." 


FINANCIAL. 


A  POSSIBLE     REACTION   IN 
COURT  DECISIONS. 

When  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  As- 
soii.ii  ion  was  au  unlawful  combination 
many  persons  throughout  the  country  felt 
as  If  so  great  a  blow  had  been  given  to  vest- 
ed rights  that  there  would  be  a  serious  im- 
pairment of  confidence  in  business  and 
financial  circles.  Perhaps  if  good  times  had 
not  begun  to  revive  such  decline  in  confi- 
dence would  have  taken  place,  for  when 
men  are  having  trouble  in  holding  their  busi- 
ness profits  or  are  witnessing  steady  shrink- 
age of  profits  and  income  they  are  more  or 
less  depressed  in  spirit  and  the  more  readily 
influenced  by  each  adverse  development. 
Fortunately  it  happened  that  the  decision 
i  which  was  far  from  being  unanimous)  came 
a  Her  the  industries  of  the  country  had  be- 
gun to  climb  up  hill  and  men  were  in  a 
cheerful  and  virile  mood,  ab*e  to  resist  de- 
pressing influences.  The  effect  of  the  deci- 
sion was  to  drive  more  closely  together  the 
interests  of  capital,  for  men  of  money  real- 
ized that  if  the  courts  were  to  become  hos- 
tile  to  them  they  must  secure  by  combina- 
tion the  best  results  from  production  and 
investment  and  must  also  work  in  harmony 
to  affect  sentiment  favorably  to  a  beneficent 
and  encouraging  system  of  legislation  and 
executive  acts. 

Of  course  there  was  little  hope,  after  the 
Trans-Missouri  decision,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  uphold  the  Joint  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation, comprising  in  its  membership  the 
railways  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  So  the  roads  have 
given  up  or  modified  their  organizations  in- 
tended to  secure  stability  of  rates,  and  their 
managers  have  sought  to  secure  the  same 
ends  and  to  conserve  profits  by  a  community 
of  interest  and  reliance  upon  the  honor  of 
gentlemen  determined  to  avoid  unuecessary 
competition.  But  a  recent  decision  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  in  Texas  has 
been  so  opposite  to  some  earlier  precedents 


that  the  hope  is  revived  that  a  better  recog- 
nition will  be  given  in  future  adjudication 
of  disputes  of  the  integrity  of  property  and 
the  right  of  men  and  corporations  to  protec 
tion  of  their  rights.  It  may  be  well  to  note 
some  of  the  features  of  the  decision  referred 
to,  as  there  had,  a  short  time  previous,  been 
some  legal  rulings  in  the  Northwestern 
States  by  State  Courts  that  gave  uneasiness 
to  railroad  officials,  trustees  of  the  owners 
of  the  property. 

One  decision  of  a  State  Court  in  the  North- 
west held  to  the  right  of  a  State,  by  legisla- 
tion or  judicial  direction,  to  establish  rail- 
way rates  with  regard  to  comparative  cap- 
italization of  different  roads,  if  not  upon 
merely  the  sum  of  money  that  would  be 
needed  to  build  and  equip  the  lines  now. 
Surely  a  logical  carrying  out  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple of  regulation  would  work  injustice  to 
many  innocent  holders  of  stocks  and  mort- 
gage creditors  of  the  companies.  One  road, 
occupying  a  territory  which  required  the 
establishment  of  numerous  stretches  of  high 
grade  line,  must  have  cost  more  to  build 
than  another  catering  to  a  country  in  which 
the  grades  were  low.  So,  too,  a  road  built 
when  steel  rails  cost  $25,  $50  or  even  over 
$100  a  ton  must  of  necessity  be  more  ex- 
pensive to  build  than  a  road  constructed 
after  the  operations  of  the  protective  tariff 
had  brought  the  price  of  rails  down  to  $20 
or  $10  a  ton.  Yet  in  either  case  the  present 
security  holder  or  owner  of  the  property 
would  be  the  same  in  point  of  vested  rights 
as  the  person  who  originally  subscribed  the 
money  to  build  the  road  or  supplied  it  as  a 
loan  secured  by  mortgaging  of  the  property. 
The  personnel  of  the  ownership  of  the  orig- 
inally issued  stock  or  bonds  has  changed 
and  been  shifted  many  times  since  the  lines 
were  opened.  In  each  case  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  ownership  there  must  in  justice  and 
equity  have  been  a  transference  of  property 
rights.  Only  where  a  fictitious  valuation 
was  placed  upon  the  property,  represented 
by  securities  issued  without  the  receipt  of 
full  value,  could  it  be  proper  and  fair  to  levy 
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taxes  or  order  rates  based  on  an  arbitrary 
assumption  of  what  was  a  reasonable  return 
on  the  capital  invested. 

The  decision  of  Judge  McCormick  at  Dal- 
las, Texas,  was  emphatic  and  informing  on 
this  point.  The  Court  overthrew  the  conten- 
tion of  the  State  Railroad  Commission  of 
Texas,  which  was  the  defendant  in  the  case 
under  review,  that  it  could  place  an  arbi- 
trarily low  valuation  on  a  railroad  property, 
assume  that  any  sum  beyond  this  represent- 
ed excessive  capitalization,  and  then  proceed 
to  make  rates  on  the  lines  so  laid  down. 
Such  an  assumption,  it  was  held  by  the 
Court,  came  within  the  limit  of  jurisdiction 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  assures  American  citizens  against 
their  deprivation  by  any  State  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law  and  against  an 
unequal  administration  of  the  laws  of  any 
State.  The  Court's  decision  will  have  the 
practical  effect  of  overthrowing  the  sched- 
ules of  rates  that  the  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission has  promulgated  from  time  to  time 
since  1894,  and  which  the  railroads  have 
claimed  were  unjust  and  unprofitable  and 
were  working  injury  to  the  State  by  repel- 
ling the  confidence  of  outside  investors. 

The  decision  of  Judge  McCormick  is  im- 
portant in  again  establishing  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  Courts  to  protect  prop- 
erty owners  against  tyranny  by  bodies 
established  by  State  legislation.  It  is  in  line 
with  the  ruling  in  the  so-called  Nebraska 
Maximum  Freight  Rate  case,  which  prevent- 
ed the  virtual  confiscation  of  railway  prop- 
erty by  the  State  authorities.  The  two  prec- 
edents will  go  far  to  restoring  the  confidence 
of  capital  in  the  security  of  its  rights.  If 
followed  by  other  courts,  as  is  likely  to  be 
the  experience,  they  will  add  one  more  to  the 
many  conditions  which  are  favoring  this 
country  with  the  promise  of  long  continued 
and  exceptional  business  prosperity. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

Something  more  than  fifty  years  ago 
Martha  Little,  a  Scotch  woman,  who  was 
brought  from  Paisley,  Scotland,  for  the  pur- 
pose, spooled  the  first  spool  of  thread  in  the 
first  thread  factory  in  America.  The  factory 
was  situated  near  what  is  now  the  city  oi 
Lowell.    Within  the  last  few  days  a  great 


thread  trust  was  organized  which  embraces, 
we  believe,  all  the  manufacturing  plants  in 
this  country  and  England.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  trade  organizations  which  lias  been 
formed  during  recent  years. 

.  ..  .The  brewers  of  the  United  States  met 
in  this  city  last  week,  their  object  being  to 
protest  against  the  continuance  of  the  war 
tax  on  beer  and  to  bring  about  its  immediate 
abolition.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last 
summer  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  beer 
was  doubled,  being  made  $2  a  barrel.  The 
tax  was  increased  at  a  time  when  it  was  im- 
peratively necessary  that  more  revenue 
should  be  received  by  the  Government  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  this  increased 
tax  was  placed  on  beer  for  several  reasons, 
one  being  the  ease  and  promptness  with 
which  the  tax  could  be  secured. 

....The  increase  of  production  of  gold 
throughout  the  world  continues  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  very  great  surprise  to  officials  whose 
business  it  is  to  note  such  matters.  The 
Director  of  the  Mint  Bureau,  Mr.  Roberts, 
says  that  the  yield  in  South  Africa  for  the 
present  year  will  exceed  that  of  1897  by  $10,- 
335,000;  that  the  Yukon  will  show  an  in- 
crease over  last  year  of  over  $8,000,000.  His 
estimate  of  the  production  of  the  world  for 
1898  is  $283,192,800,  more  than  $40,000,000  in 
excess  of  1897.  It  certainly  looks,  if  this  tre- 
mendous increase  in  production  continues 
for  a  few  years,  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
gold  for  every  one. 

DIVIDENDS  ANNOUNCED. 

Commercial  Cable  Co.,  253  Broadway,  1% 
per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  January  3d. 

United  Traction  &  Elect.  Co.,  Jersey  City, 
%  oil  per  cent.,  payable  January  3d. 

Am.  Sugar  Ref.  Co.,  preferred,  \%  per 
cent,  quarterly,  payable  January  3d. 

Am.  Sugar  Ref.  Co.,  preferred,  ty£  per 
cent,  semi-annual,  payable  January  3d. 

Am.  Sugar  Ref.  Co.,  common,  3  per  cent,, 
payable  January  3d. 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway,  2  per 
cent,  on  first  preferred,  payable  January  6th. 

Some  of  the  latest  sales  of  New  York 

City  bank  stocks  have  been  : 


America 386 

American  Exchange.  172% 

Broadway 237V£ 

City 1,240 

Corn  Exchange 280% 

Importers    and   Tra- 
ders'  476 


Market  and  Fulton..  .235*4 

Merchants' 157% 

Ninth 80 

North  America 140 

Oriental 177^ 

Phenix 95 

Republic 141*$ 
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COMPULSORY    INSURANCE. 

( Continued. ) 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  the  considera- 
tion of  these  in  detail.  There  are  examples 
of  them  all.  In  Germany  workingmen's  in- 
surance shows  its  fullest  development,  fos- 
tered, though  not  founded,  by  Bismarck. 
The  sick  insurance  law  dates  from  1883; 
that  relating  to  accidents  followed  in  1884, 
and  that  relating  to  invalidity  and  old  age 
followed  in  1889.  Sickness  insurance  was 
intrusted  to  a  large  number  of  separate  so- 
cieties, .joined  only  under  the  single  provi- 
sion prescribing  a  minimum  relief  and  re- 
quiring annual  reports  to  a  central  author- 
ity. The  funds  are  raised  by  employers  and 
employes,  in  the  general  proportion  of  one- 
third  and  two-thirds;  usually  the  employer 
makes  the  entire  contribution,  recouping 
himself  by  charging  off  from  wages  at  the 
maximum  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  average 
daily  earnings.  Total  receipts,  all  but  about 
6  per  cent,  being  expended,  were  $14,056,167 
in  1885  and  $26,824,173  in  1893.  Accident 
insurance  is  carried  on  by  trade  associa- 
tions, the  entire  burden  being  borne  by  the 
employers  in  proportion  to  the  risk  to  which 
each  one  exposes  his  association,  the  risks 
for  each  establishment  being  determined  by 
a  distribution  of  the  various  occupations 
over  the  several  classes  of  a  danger  tariff. 
Regulations  aimed  to  lessen  the  risk  can  be, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  are,  prescribed  by 
the  several  associations,  and  neglect  of  these 
is  punished  by  lines  upon  the  employe 
and  high  assessment  upon  the  employer. 
Compensation  for  each  case  of  accident  is 
fixed,  after  investigation,  by  the  organs  of 
the  trade  association  within  whose  jurisdic- 
tion the  accident  occurs,  a  proper  appellate 
tribunal  being  also  provided. 

In  the  strict  "working"  industries,-  it  ap- 
pears that  the  proportion  of  indemnified  ac- 
cidents to  1,000  employed  rose  from  2.80  in 
1886  to  6.25  in  1894,  and  this  startling  in- 
crease suggested  the  claim  that  insurance, 


in  this  as  it  may  do  in  other  cases  when  un- 
wisely handled,  was  making  business  for  it- 
self. But  analysis  shows  that  in  the  most 
serious  accidents  there  has  been  a  decrease, 
the  percentage  being  0.70  in  1886  and  0.65  in 
1894  in  fatal  cases,  and  0.44  in  1865  and  0.16 
in  1894  in  cases  of  total  disability.  The  in- 
crease, only  in  the  minor  cases,  is  explained 
by  supposing  that,  as  workmen  became  more 
familiar  with  the  system,  claims  have  been 
filed  for  slight  accidents  which  were  at  first 
allowed  to  pass.  Similarly,  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  mercantile  failures  or  of  fires 
may  be  apparent  rather  than  real,  the  in- 
creased energy  of  gathering  statistics  bring- 
ing within  their  ken  a  number  of  cases 
which  formerly  escaped  record.  Naturally 
all  the  figures  under  this  system  increase. 
Receipts  rose  from  $2,946,906  in  1886  to  $13,- 
859;596  in  1894.  During  nine  years  the  av- 
erage cost  per  accident  was  $322.06,  but 
this  will  increase  as  the  pension  list  grows 
longer;  the  maximum  cost  of  the  system 
cannot  be  known,  therefore,  until  the  time 
of  equilibrium  is  reached. 

The  remaining  system  aims  to  provide  an 
annuity  at  70  years  of  age  or  in  case  of  disa- 
bility occurring  earlier.  Permanent  disability 
to  earn  a  third  of  computed  average  wages 
is  granted,  regardless  of  age;  there  is  also  a 
pension  during  temporary  disability  which 
has  lasted  one  year,  but  to  secure  the  latter 
the  workman  must  have  paid  dues  at  least 
235  weeks.  For  the  old-age  pension,  dues 
must  have  been. paid  during  1,410  weeks. 
The  expense  is  borne  jointly  by  the  State, 
the  employer  and  the  employe,  the  dues  of 
the  latter  being  generally  paid  by  stamps, 
affixed  weekly  to  a  card  supplied  to  each 
one,  so  that  changing  employer  does  not  af- 
fect the  continuity  of  the  provision.  The 
average  pension  was,  in  1894,  $30.24  for  old 
age,  $28.79  for  invalidity.  Provision  for  re- 
serves has  been  well  made;  in  1891  assets 
were  $18,278,932,  and  reserve  $815,961,  while 
in  1894  assets  were  $72,249,890  and  reserve 
$6,638,483.    The  State  contributes  $11.90  per 
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year  toward  each  pension.  In  181)1  this  tax 
was  $1,439,864;  in  L894,  $8,297,465.  it  is  esti- 
mated thai  this  will  remain  nearly  constant 
after  1900,  excepl  ;is  population  increases, 
luit  thai  the  number  of  pensioners  will  not 
reach  the  point  of  constancy,  deaths  balan- 
cing accessions,  before  1921. 

Austria  h.-is  followed  closely  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Germany. 

France  presents  the  spectacle  of  conflict 
between  the  principles  of  insurance  volun- 
tary and  insurance  obligatory.  There  are 
three  State  institutions— one  for  old  age  pen- 
sions and  two,  created  in  1868  by  the  same 
law,  for  insurance  against  death  and  acci- 
dent;  these  three  are  voluntary,  except  that 
a  recent  law  makes  them  obligatory  for  coal 
miners.  There  is  also  a  large  body  of  mu- 
tual aid  societies,  now  under  Government 
regulation;  as  they  are  subsidized,  they  oc- 
cupy a  half-way  position  between  wholly 
State  and  wholly  private  institutions.  In 
contrast  with  all  these  are  the  many  private 
funds,  mostly  organized  by  large  industrial 
concerns,  for  the  benefit  of  their  employes, 
either  with  or  without  co-operation  on  their 
part.  Employers  in  one  line  of  trade  unite  to 
form  a  general  fund  for  insurance — for  ex- 
ample, an  important  one  was  formed  in  1891 
by  an  organization  of  employers  correspond- 
ing to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association  in  this 
country. 

The  old-age  insurance  bank  was  founded 
in  1850,  all  propositions  for  the  obligatory 
principle  or  looking  to  State  aid  being  voted 
down.  Insurance  is  both  individual  and  col- 
lective. The  individual  may  stay  out  if  he 
chooses,  or  he  may  pay  in  any  amounts  he 
chooses;  and  as  an  account  is  kept  with  him 
he  can  always  find,  by  consulting  his  book 
and  the  bank  tables,  just  where  he  stands. 
Pensions  may  begin  at  50,  or  can  be  deferred 
to  65.  In  case  of  invalidity  before  50,  a 
pension  accrues,  depending  on  age  and  on 
amounts  paid  in.  The  depositor  may  choose 
whether  his  deposits  shall  remain  with  the 
bank  as  purchase-money  for  an  annuity,  or 


be  repaid  without  Interest  to  Ins  heirs,  Un- 
animity of  Course  being  mUCfa  lessened  in 
the  latter  case.     Tims  for  a   deposit   of  $100 

at  age  of  20  a  life  annuity  of  .S2o.is.  to  be 
gin  at  50,  may  be  had,  or  one  of  $07.27  to  be 
gin  at    05;   if  the  deposit  is  to  be  repaid  at 
dentli.    this    life    Insurance    combination    re 
duces  the  annuity  to  $18.99  and  $70.58.     The 
deposit    may  be  made  at.  any  age,  from  :;  to 
05.     A  feature  which  has  proven  in  practice 
mere  important  offers  facilities  to  employ 
for  providing  for  the  old  age  of  their  em 
ployes  in  the  mass.    By   agreement,   lie   r< 
tains  a  percentage  of  the  wages,  adding   ;i 
contribution  of  his  own,  turning  the  money 
over  to  the  bank;  and  as  the  account  of  each 
man  is  separately  kept  the  change  of   em 
ployer  does  not  affect  the  provision  already 
made.    Mutual   aid   societies   may   also   use 
the  bank  for  this  purpose.    The  State  favors 
the  institution  by  giving  it  the  use  of  the 
postal   system,   by   remitting  sundry  taxes, 
and  by  certain  grants  for  increase  in  pen- 
sions secured  through  these  societies,  thus 
encouraging  the  latter  to  enter  the  pension 
field.    Since  the  start,  987,696  persons  have 
opened  accounts,  paying  in  $73,142,660  on  the 
"  alienated  "  or  strict  annuity  plan  and  $90,- 
203,307  on  the  "  reserved  "  or  life  insurance 
plan.    The  collective  insurance  of  working- 
men   has   been   vastly   more  important   and 
useful.    In  1893    the  four  principal  railway 
systems  paid  in  $1,499,959;  five  mining  and 
working  corporations  paid  in  $341,073,   ami 
many  others  paid  from  two  to  thirty  thou- 
sand each.    The  State  paid  in  $477,433  for 
its  own  employes,   and  the  mutual  aid  so- 
cieties paid  in  $1,536,303.    From  30,000  to  35,- 
000  persons  are  granted  pensions  annually, 
and  the  total  number  on  the  rolls  at  the  end 
of  1893  was  189,498.    The  value  of  pensions 
then    running    was    only    $33.58;    of    those 
granted  in  1893  only  $28.76.  the  smallness  of 
these  being  accounted  for  the  large  propor- 
tion  of   "  reserved  "   or  returnable  deposits 
already  stated. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Nevki;  look  a  gift  automobile  in  the  mo- 
tor.— Life. 

...  .Author  (after  completing  a  new  book): 
•'There,  thai  will  make  me  more  immortal  than 
ever."-    FHegende  Blatter. 

....Even  the  Jingoes  admit  that  Philippine 
annexation  would  tend  to  spread  eagleism. — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 

The  Nurse:  "Twins  !    And  boys  !.  .The 

Fatht  r  :  "  Good  !   Now  we  shan't  have  to  decide 
whether  Sampson  or  Schley  is  the  hero  of  San 
1  iago." — Detroit  Journal. 

...  .A  querulous  old  hippopotamus 
To  nature  made  this  plea : 
"  Whv  don't  you  copperbottom  us, 
Or  kill  the  elusive  flea  ?  " 

— Life. 

....The  Spaniards  should  thank  "  Cervera  " 
for  his  bold  "  Dash."  It  it  hadn't  been  for  that 
the  United  States  Navy  would  have  had  a 
"  Colon  "  instead  of  a  "  Semi-Colon." — Harvard 
Lampoon. 

.  . .  .Citizen:  "  Well,  here  is  a  nickel ;  but  don't 
spend  it  for  drink.  Go  and  get  a  good  square 
iihI  with  it."  Beggar:  "  T'anks,  General!" 
citizen:  "Why  do  you  call  me  General?" 
Beggar:  "Why,  I  reckon  you  must  have  bin  a 
general  of  commissariat  in  de  late  war." — Puck. 

....In  a  Future  Congress — Scene:  Members 
from  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Alaska,  Porto 
Rico,  the  Ladrones,  Luzon,  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
Texas,  Arizona,  Nebraska,  Kentucky,  and  other 
portions  of  the  Greater  United  States  on  the 
door  excitedly  trying  to  obtain  recognition. 
The  Speaker  (bringing  down  his  gavel  with 
much  force) — "The  Speaker  recognizes  the 
member  from  Guam." — Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 

.  . .  ."  Can  you  oblige  me  with  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per ?  "  "  Yes."  "  And  an  envelope  ?  "  "  Yes." 
"  And  a  postage  stamp  ?  "  "  No,  but  here's  two 
cents."  "  Thank  you  ;  that  will  do  just  as  well." 
"  Don't  you  waut  me  to  bring  you  a  letter 
box  V  "  "  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  too  much  trou- 
ble." "  Not  at  all.  If  you'll  wait  around  here 
half  a  minute  I'll  call  up  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment at  Washington."  "  May  I  ask  what 
for  ?  "  "  I'm  going  to  request  them  to  put  the 
post  office  on  wheels  and  have  it  follow  you 
around."  "  How  kind !  I'm  afraid  this  pack- 
age is  a  little  heavy  for  one  stamp.  Haven't 
you  two  cents  more  ? " — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

...  .In  "Our  Note  Book"  in  this  week's  Illus- 
trated London  News,  Mr.  L.  F.  Austin  puts  in 
a  plea  for  the  lighter  treatment  of  diplomatic 
questions — for  an  infusion,  so  to  say,  of  the 
saving  grace  of  humor  into  threatening  sub- 
jects. It  is  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  if 
the  Czar  had  adorned  his  rescript  with  an  en- 
tirely new  Russian  anecdote  he  would  have 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  Europe ;  while  if 
France  had  a  greater  familiarity  with  English 
novels  she  would  not  be  now  lamenting : 

I  never  loved  a  Bahr-Ghazel, 

To  glad  me  with  its  nice  White  Nile, 

But  when  I  came  to  know  it  well 
It  proved  a  British  crocodile  ! 

May  we  make  the  further  suggestion  that  per- 
haps the  better  plan  would  be  to  turn  our  hu- 
morists into  diplomatists  and  to  bid  our  diplo- 
matists try  their  hands  at  humor  ? — The  Lon- 
don Newt. 


PUZZLES. 

I  ONDl  OTED  i:v   '.  na.i  N  ia   DO  I 

Fob  ilif  besl  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  Under  Wellington's  Com- 
mand." by  6.  A.  I  lentj . 

Pi. 
Clihl   eht    thing  dwin   mason   dan   si. 

No  lmi  wrads  eht  bustbel  side; 
Swol  crasos  he!  sadmeow  karn 
'Folia  hei  colud-strif  mirg  nad  kand; 
No  hei  lilh  dise,  rabe  dan  wronb, 
Thiltwig  sod  wash  tagher  wond, — 

T  si  crembede. 
Conckalei)  Islands. 

Select  one  letter  from  each  word  in  their 
present  order,  and  spell  out  the  name  of  a  large 
island  from  each  of  the  following  sentences  : 

1.  Sometimes  wars  are  started  without  any 
sufficient  reason. 

2.  Never  before  would  Eugene  refuse  his 
noisy  little  rattle. 

3.  Perhaps  this  lace  will  look  pretty. 

4.  Life  was  extremely  dark  until  that  maiden 
appeared. 

5.  Johnny  never  will  forget  how  your  drunk- 
en husband  fell  forward  and  died. 

6.  Which  little  monkey  looks  so  lonely? 

7.  Peaches  are  plentiful  besides  being  very 
fine  fruit  for  eating. 

8.  This  unruly  monkey  wants  to  run  away. 

Connected  Diagonals. 

1     .     .     .     . 

.    *    .     .     . 


I.  Upper  block;  reading  across  only:  1,  A 
great  wrong ;  2,  a  feminine  name ;  3,  a  color ;  4, 
a  dishonest  person  ;  5,  correct  reason. 

II.  Left-hand  block:  1,  Unites;  2,  a  place  of 
deposit ;  3,  a  sweet  substance ;  4,  manual  art ;  5, 
to  speak  without  meaning. 

II.  Right-hand  block:  1,  A  horned  animal;  2, 
an  exclamation ;  3,  to  follow  with  exactness ;  4, 
to  peep  forth ;  5,  spherical. 

IV.  Lower  block:  1,  Mistake;  2,  the  malicious 
burning  of  a  building ;  3,  a  horned  animal ;  4,  a 
common  vegetable ;  5,  a  color. 

From  1  to  2  and  from  3  to  4  each  spell  the 
surname  of  a  famous  man ;  both  held  the  same 
high  office.  ALICE  T.  T. 

ANSWERS    TO    PUZZLES    OF    DECEMBER    1ST. 

Skeleton  Pkovekbs. — 1,  All  is  not  gold  that 
glitters ;  2,  Pride  goeth  before  a  fall ;  3,  If  a 
thing  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth  doing  well  ; 
4,  Dare  to  do  right ;  5,  True  love  never  runs 
smooth  ;  6,  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned. 

Word- square. — 1,  Schemed  ;  2,  closure  ;  3,  host- 
ler ;  4,  Estella  ;  5,  mullion  ;  6,  erelong ;  7,  derange. 

Biblical  Enigma. — "  Out  of  the  eater  came 
forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth 
sweetness." 

Octagon. — 1,  Bag ;  2,  paper ;  3,  bayonet  ;  4, 
apostle  ;  5,  gentian  ;  6,  relay ;  7,  ten. 
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PERSONALS. 

Harriet  O.  Evans,  a  Christian  Scientist 
"  healer,"  was  tried  by  a  jury  in  Cincinnati  last 
week  upon  the  charge  that  she  had  practiced 
medicine  unlawfully  in  attending  Thomas  Mc- 
Dowell, who  died  of  typhoid  fever  while  she 
was  attempting  to  cure  him  by  prayer.  She 
was  found  guilty  and  fined  $100.  The  decision 
of  the  higher  court,  to  which  the  case  now  goes 
by  appeal,  may  show  whether  existing  laws  in 
Ohio  are  sufficient  for  the  restraint  of  such 
"  healers."  It  should  be  ascertained  in  every 
State  by  test  cases  whether  additional  legislation 
is  required. 

....At  the  battle  of  San  Juan  Hill  Lieut. 
William  E.  Shipp  and  Lieut.  William  H.  Smith 
were  killed,  almost  at  the  same  time,  not  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  separating  one  death  from 
the  other.  These  two  soldiers  had  studied  to- 
gether at  WTest  Point.  They  were  graduated 
together  there,  they  became  lieutenants  on  the 
same  day,  and  then  in  their  first  engagement 
thus  laid  down  their  lives.  Each  was  married, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  two  pension 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Gen- 
eral Wheeler. 

...  .In  the  place  of  the  late  Colonel  Waring 
Tammany  made  James  McCartney  Commission- 
er of  Street  Cleaning  in  New  York.  After  the 
recent  snow  storm  his  incompetency  was  clearly 
shown.  He  had  been  a  ward  politician  and  a 
contractor  for  the  digging  of  sewers.  Irritated 
by  the  just  complaints  of  citizens  and  annoyed 
by  the  appeals  of  the  city  press  for  an  explana- 
tion of  his  failure  to  clear  the  blockaded  streets, 
his  reply  to  a  group  of  inquiring  reporters  was 
as  follows :  "  All  that  I  will  say  for  publication 
is  that  I  ain't  got  nothing,  I  don't  know  noth- 
ing, and  I  won't  say  nothing."  If  Tammany 
had  not  preferred  such  a  man  to  Colonel  War- 
ing, that  administrative  genius  and  accomplished 
sanitary  engineer  might  be  alive  to-day. 

....Frank  Gould,  the  youngest  of  the  late 
Jay  Gould's  children,  attained  his  majority  last 
week,  and  became  entitled  to  the  fortune  of  $10,- 
000,000  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father.  He  is 
permitted  to  use  only  the  income  of  this  sum,  but 
a  young  man  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  with 
$400,000  or  $500,000  a  year.  His  home  is  with 
his  oldest  sister,  Miss  Helen  Gould,  who  not 
only  gives  generously  but  also  adds  sympathy 
and  untiring  personal  effort.  General  Wheeler 
has  introduced  in  the  House  a  resolution  tender- 
ing her  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  her  patriotic 
devotion  and  benevolence  to  American  soldiers, 
and  directing  that  a  gold  medal  shall  be  made 
for  her  at  the  Mint.  It  has  recently  become 
known   that  the   $250,000   which   paid   for  the 


Dew   library   building  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York  was  her  gift. 

....Congressman  Jerry  Simpson,  of  Kansas, 
formerly  known  as  "  Sockless  Simpson,"  who, 
owing  to  the  decline  of  Populism,  was  defeated 
at  the  recent  election,  owns  a  ranch  of  U460 
acres  near  Medicine  Lodge,  and  500  cattle  that 
graze  on  it.  His  house  is  supplied  with  hot 
and  cold  water  and  bathrooms.  He  is  going 
back  to  the  farm  in  March,  he  says,  "  to  help 
Mrs.  Simpson  run  it.  I  shall  attend  to  my 
own  business,"  he  continues,  "  and  let  the  pub- 
lic's business  go.  For  twenty  years  I  have 
spent  one-third  of  my  time  trying  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  people  and  neglecting  my  own 
affairs."  But  he  thinks  he  foresees  "  a  reac- 
tion," and  he  predicts  that  by  and  by  "  the 
people  will  cry  out  to  be  saved  again."  Then  he 
will  be  ready  to  serve  once  more. 

....The  Mormon  Representative  from  Utah, 
Brigham  H.  Roberts,  will  be  confronted  by  a 
formidable  protest  when  he  asks  for  a  seat  in 
the  House  next  March.  A  movement  to  pro- 
cure, if  possible,  the  exclusion  of  this  man  from 
Congress  has  been  started  by  the  Women's  Board 
of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  is  urging  the  Women's  Home  Missionary 
Societies  of  all  other  denominations  to  take  up 
the  work.  The  Board  has  obtained  from  its 
agents  in  Utah  evidence  that  Roberts  is  a  polyg- 
amist  in  practice  as  well  as  in  belief.  He  has 
three  wives  now  living.  The  Women's  Board 
alone  has  100.000  members,  and  written  evi- 
dence of  the  support  of  at  least  1,000,000  ear- 
nest American  women  can  easily  be  procured 
before  March  4th. 

....The  late  Judge  William  H.  Robertson, 
who  died  last  week,  was  for  nearly  fifty  years  a 
prominent  figure  in  politics.  As  a  member  of 
the  Electoral  College  he  voted  for  Lincoln  in 
1860.  At  the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  1880  he  was  the  leader  of  the  group  of  dele- 
gates from  New  York  that  broke  the  unit  rule 
imposed  by  the  influence  of  Senator  Conkling, 
the  head  of  the  movement  to  nominate  General 
Grant  for  a  third  term.  Judge  Robertson  and 
his  associates  voted  for  Blaine,  and  this  bolt  was 
in  some  measure  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of 
General  Grant  and  the  nomination  of  Garfield. 
When  President  Garfield  nominated  Judge  Rob- 
ertson to  be  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
Senator  Conkling  and  Senator  Piatt  resigned. 
It  was  the  unwarranted  use  of  a  proxy  for  his 
vote  in  the  State  Committee  that  became  an  is- 
sue in  the  State  campaign  of  1882,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Secretary  Folger,  and  swelled  the 
majority  by  which  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected 
Governor  of  New  York. 
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The  President  began  on  the 
The  President      „OJ.        .  .  .  .        ... 

,  _       ,  13th  a  journey  which  will 

in  the  South. 

be  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  similar  undertakings  because  of  both 
the  substance  and  the  effect  of  his  public 
addresses  in  the  cities  on  his  route.  He  had 
promised  to  attend  the  Peace  Jubilee  in  At- 
lanta. He  arrived  in  that  city  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th,  accompanied  by  Generals 
Wheeler,  Shatter  and  Lawton,  and  several 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  In  the  afternoon 
he  was  received  at  the  Capitol  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  joint  session,  and  there  he 
made  an  address  which  excited  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  and  moved  Confederate  veterans 
to  tears.  Afterward  he  reviewed  a  proces- 
sion of  carriages  elaborately  decorated  with 
flowers.  On  the  15th  he  took  part  in  and  re- 
viewed a  great  civic  and  military  parade, 
and  was  escorted  by  two  Northern  regiments 
(from  the  camp  at  Athens)  and  a  company  of 
cavalrymen  who  had  followed  Wheeler  in 
the  Civil  War.  In  Piedmont  Park  he  led  an 
audience  of  10,000  in  singing  "  America," 
and  then  spoke  at  length  upon  national  re- 
union, Southern  patriotism  and  the  problems 
presented  by  the  result  of  the  war  with 
Spain.  At  a  great  banquet  that  night  he 
spoke  again.  Arriving  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  on 
the  following  morning,  he  visited  Booker  T. 
Washington's  Industrial  Institute,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  pupils  delivered  an  address 
full  of  good  advice.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  escorted  by  the  Governor 
and  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  in  the  old 
Confederate  Capitol,  where  he  spoke  to  a 
large  audience,  not  forgetting  to  commend 
Hobson  and  General  Wheeler  and  the  gen- 
eral's daughter,  "  who  ministered  to  the  sick 
at   Montauk."    After   receiving   the   colored 


people  at  one  of  their  churches,  he  started 
for  Savannah,  where,  on  the  17th,  he  was 
welcomed  by  a  salute  fired  from  guns  cap- 
tured at  Yorktown,  and  was  escorted  to  the 
parade  grounds.  There  he  reviewed  10,000 
soldiers.  In  the  evening,  at  a  grand  banquet, 
he  made  a  most  interesting  address  concern- 
ing the  Government's  policy  and  duty  with 
respect  to  the  Philippines,  and  was  followed 
by  Secretary  Gage,  who  spoke  of  the  com- 
mercial side  of  the  same  question.  On  Sun- 
day night  the  party  started  for  Macon. 


North  and    South 
United. 


It  was  in  his  address  to 
the  Georgia  Legislature 
that  the  President  moved 
the  entire  South  by  his  reference  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  sectional  lines  and  to  the 
growth  of  fraternal  feeling  which  had 
opened  the  way  for  the  North  to  share  with 
the  South  in  the  care  of  the  graves  of  the 
Confederate  dead.    Said  he: 

"  Sectional  lines  no  longer  mar  the  map  of 
the  United  States.  Sectional  feeling  no  longer 
holds  back  the  love  we  bear  each  other.  The 
Union  is  once  more  the  common  atlas  of  our 
love  and  loyalty,  our  devotion  and  sacrifice. 
The  old  flag  again  waves  over  us  in  peace,  with 
new  glories  which  your  sons  and  ours  have 
this  year  added  to  its  sacred  folds. 

"  Every  soldier's  grave  made  during  our  un- 
fortunate Civil  War  is  a  tribute  to  American 
valor.  And  while,  when  those  graves  were 
made,  we  differed  widely  about  the  future  of 
this  Government,  the  differences  were  long  ago 
settled  by  the  arbitrament  of  arms — and  the 
time  has  now  come  in  the  evolution  of  senti- 
ment and  feeling,  under  the  providence  of  God, 
when  in  the  spirit  of  fraternity  we  should  share 
with  you  in  the  care  of  the  graves  of  the  Con- 
federate soldiers. 

11  The  cordial  feeling  which  now  happily  ex- 
ists between  the  North  and  South  prompts  this 
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gracious  act,  and  if  it  needed  further  justifica- 
tion it  is  found  in  the  gallant  loyalty  to  the 
Union  and  the  flag,  so  conspicuously  shown  in 
the  year  just  passed  by  the  sons  and  grandsons 
of  the  heroic  dead.  What  a  glorious  future 
awaits  us  if  unitedly,  wisely  and  bravely  we 
face  the  new  problems  now  pressing  upon  us, 
determined  to  solve  them  for  right  and  human- 
ity !  " 

Old  men  and  young  cheered  wildly  in  that 
legislative  hall;  war-worn  veterans  of  the 
Confederate  army  bowed  their  heads  and 
wept  like  children.  In  subsequent  addresses 
these  sentiments  were  repeated.  "  From 
camp  and  campaign,"  said  the  President  in 
Piedmont  Park,  "  there  comes  the  magic 
healing  which  has  closed  ancient  wounds 
and  effaced  their  scars." 


The  President  first  touched 
The   President's  .  .         .. 

„  ,     .  ,    _  ,.  upon  his  policy  concern- 

Colonial    Policy. 

ing    the    Philippines     at 

Piedmont  Park,  when  he  said: 

"  That  flag  has  been  planted  on  two  hemi- 
spheres, and  there  it  remains,  the  symbol  of  lib- 
erty and  law,  of  peace  and  progress.  Who  will 
withdraw  from  the  people  over  whom  it  floats 
its  protecting  folds?  Who  will  haul  it  down?" 
Our  task,  he  said,  is  only  just  begun.  "  The 
most  serious  work  is  still  before  us."  To 
meet  the  new  conditions  hopefully  and  to 
face  them  bravely  and  wisely  "  is  to  be  the 
mightiest  test  of  American  virtue's  ca- 
pacity." 

At  the  banquet  in  Savannah  he  set  forth 
some  of  the  reasons  which  had  determined 
his  policy,  saying  at  the  beginning  that  the 
country  was  free  to  consider  the  new  ques- 
tions because  we  are  not  embarrassed  by 
"  domestic  differences,"  and  "  our  financial 
and  revenue  policies  cannot  be  changed  for 
at  least  four  years."  The  most  important 
and  significant  passages  of  the  address  were 
as  follows: 

"  We  are  treading  in  an  unexplored  field, 
which  will  test  our  wisdom  and  statesmanship. 
The  chief  consideration  is  one  of  duty ;  our  ac- 
tions must  be  controlled  by  it.  No  settlement 
is  admissible  which  will  not  preserve  our  honor 
and  promote  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 
With  a  united  country  and  the  gathered  wis- 
dom of  all  the  people  seeking  only  the  right, 
inspired  only  by  high  purposes,  moved  only  by 
duty  and  humanity,  we  cannot  err. 
Having  asked  whether  Dewey  could  have 


been  withdraws  from  Manila,  after  his  vic- 
tory, "  without  universal  condemnation,"  and 
whether  it  was  right  to  send  him  there  and 
to  reinforce  him  with  Merritt's  army,  the 
President  continued: 

"  If  it  was  duty  to  send  them  there,  duty  re- 
quired them  to  remain  there,  and  it  was  their 
clear  duty  to  annihilate  the  fleet,  take  the  city 
of  Manila,  and  destroy  the  Spanish  sovereignty 
in  the  archipelago.  Having  done  all  that  in  the 
line  of  duty,  is  there  any  less  duty  to  remain 
there  and  give  to  the  inhabitants  protection, 
and  also  our  guidance  to  a  better  government, 
which  will  secure  to  them  peace  and  education 
and  security  in  their  life  and  property  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  happiness?  Are  we  unable  to 
do  this?  Are  we  to  sit  down  in  our  isolation 
and  recognize  no  obligations  to  a  struggling  peo- 
ple whose  present  conditions  we  have  contrib- 
uted to  make?  " 


The   Canadian 
Conference. 


After  having  been  engaged 


for  several  weeks  at  Wash- 
ington in  the  work  which 
was  begun  at  Quebec,  the  Joint  Commission 
appointed  to  prepare  an  agreement  as  to  all 
questions  in  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  adjourned  on  the  19th 
inst.  until  January  5th,  the  expectation  being 
that  a  treaty  will  be  completed  soon  after 
that  date.  It  was  announced  on  the  17th 
by  persons  who  appear  to  have  trustworthy 
information  concerning  the  state  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, that  the  Commissioners  would 
agree  upon  a  treaty  covering  all  the  ques- 
tions considered  except  tariff  reciprocity.  A 
few  tariff  concessions,  it  was  predicted, 
would  be  made,  but  these  would  be  of  very 
little  importance,  and  would  fall  far  short 
of  the  schedule  of  reductions  desired  by 
Canada.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
an  agreement  has  been  the  tariff  duties, 
Canada  asking  for  the  free  admission  of 
her  lumber  into  this  country  and  for  a  large 
reduction  of  our  duties  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, while  our  Commissioners  have  asked 
in  vain  for  the  repeal  of  the  preferential  re- 
bate of  25  per  cent,  enjoyed  by  British  ex- 
porters at  Canadian  ports,  and  at  the  sam6 
time  have  been  restrained  from  granting  re- 
ductions of  the  American  duties  on  lumber, 
farm  products  and  coal  by  the  vigorous  pro- 
tests of  Americans  interested  in  the  market- 
ing of   these   commodities.     The   American 
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Commissioners  have  placed  their  Canadian 
colleagues,  it  is  said,  in  communication  with 
members  of  Congress,  who  have  told  them 
that  a  treaty  making  the  tariff  reductions 
which  they  desire  could  not  be  ratified  at 
Washington.  The  Canadians  cling  to  the 
preferential  rebate  of  25  per  cent,  partly  for 
the  reason  that  the  adoption  of  it  has  been 
followed  by  a  notable  increase  in  their  cus- 
toms revenue  and  foreign  trade. 


The  Federation 
of  Labor. 


the  defeat  of  legislation  tending  toward  an- 
nexation and  imperialism."  The  Socialists, 
controlling  about  one-third  of  the  votes, 
sought  to  obtain  concessions  from  Gompers 
by  threatening  to  oppose  his  re-election.  He 
declined  to  grant  any. 


The  News  from 
Cuba. 


The  last  days  of  Spanish 


At  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  .Labor  in  Kansas 
City,  beginning  on  the  12th  inst,  there  were 
150  delegates  in  attendance,  and  President 
Gompers's  report  showed  that  the  order  in- 
cludes 10,500  local  unions.    In  his  annual  ad- 
dress the  president  opposed  colonial  expan- 
sion  ana   urged    that    workingmen    should 
strive  to  be  represented  by  men  of  their  own 
class  in  Congress,  State  legislatures  and  mu- 
nicipal  councils.    The   most  important   fea- 
tures of  the  convention  have  been  the  action 
taken  with  respect  to  expansion  and  the  •at- 
tempt of  the  Socialist  delegates  to  commit 
the  order  to  the  support  of   Socialist  doc- 
trines.    The    reasons    given    by    President 
Gompers  for  opposing  expansion  in  the  Pa- 
cific were  that  it  would  require  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  large  standing  army;  that  event- 
ually cheap  labor,  slave  labor  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  such  labor  would  be  admitted  into 
this  country,  to  the  injury  of  workingmen; 
that  we  should  be  required  to  subjugate  a 
people  who  desire  to  govern  themselves;  that 
we  should  become  entangled  with  European 
Powers  in  future  wars;  that  public  attention 
would  be  diverted  from  ills  at  home  in  the 
States,  and  that  plutocracy  and  militarism 
would  be  elevated  at  the  expense  of  human- 
ity.     On  the  15th,  after  a  debate  of  five 
hours,  by  "  a  practically  unanimous  vote," 
there  was  passed  a  resolution  in  which,  after 
reciting  that  "  a  new,  far-reaching  and  dan- 
gerous policy,  known  as  imperialism,  or  ex- 
pansion, is  about  to  be  thrust  upon  us,  to- 
gether with  the  inevitable  and  necessary  ac- 
companiment of  a  large  standing  army  and 
an    autocratic    navy,"    the    convention    ex- 
pressed "  its  most  emphatic  protest  against 
such  policy,"  and  instructed  "  its  executive 
officers  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure 


occupation      in      Havana 
have  been  marked  by  riot 
and  bloodshed,  caused  by  collisions  between 
Cubans  and  the  Spanish  forces.    On  the  night 
of  the  11th  the  news  of  the  death  of  General 
Garcia  led  certain  Cubans  to  demand  that 
the  theatres  should  be  closed.    At  the  Tacon 
Theatre  the  demand  was  resisted,   and   in 
the  ensuing   altercation   there   was   an   ex- 
change of  blows,  followed  by  a  battle  in  the 
street.      Conflicting   reports   are   published, 
but  it  appears  that  the  shots  fired  were  from 
the  rifles  of  Spanish  soldiers  who  undertook 
to  preserve  order,  and  may  not  have  been 
unwilling  to  kill  a  few  Cubans  in  carrying 
out  this  purpose.    The  Cubans  who  lost  their 
lives  were  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pena,  Captain 
Sotolongo,  and  Pedro  Blesa.    Nineteen  were 
wounded.    Several  Americans  were  in  some 
danger.    On  the  13th  there  was  another  col- 
lision  between   Spaniards  and  the   Cubans 
who  were  in  the  long  procession  following 
the  body  of  Captain  Sotolongo  to  the  grave. 
Reports  differ  as  to  which  party  began  this 
quarrel.    Among  the  wounded  Cubans  were 
two  Deputies   (Dr.   Betancourt  and  Rafael 
Portuondo),  General  Vidal  and  Colonel  Ri- 
vas.    Because  of  these  riots  the  Cuban  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  have  been  required  to  leave 
the  city  for  the  present,  and  our  Govern- 
ment has  sent  to  Havana  harbor  the  war- 
ships    "Texas,"     "Brooklyn,"     "  Topeka." 
"  Castine "    and    "  Resolute,"    to    join    the 
"  New  York,"  the  squadron  to  be  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Sampson.    There  was 
another  riot  on  the  17th  in   Cerro,   a  sub- 
urb   of    Havana,    caused    by    a    premature 
celebration     by     Cubans     of     the     evacua- 
tion   of    the    district    by    the     Spaniards. 
Two  civilians  were  killed.    The  Autonomist 
government  of  Havana  has  sought  to  bind 
the  city  for  many  years  to  come  by  conces- 
sions for  railways  granted  to  foreign  syndi- 
cates.   Our  Government  protested,  and  the 
Spanish  Captain-General  annulled  the  grants. 
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Venezuela. 


From  private  and  trustworthy 


sources  we  have  received  infor- 
matiOD   thai    there  is  a  growing  feeling  in 
Venezuela  toward  annexation  to  the  United 
Slates,  or  a  protectorate  by  the  latter  coun- 
try.   This  is  apparently  the  result  of  the  un- 
stable political  conditions  at  home  and  the 
loss  of  financial  credit  abroad.    For  the  past 
five  years  the  country  has  suffered  severe 
losses,  caused  almost  wholly  by  civil  strife, 
the  fires  of  which  are  ever  smoldering  when 
not  in  actual  outburst.    Venezuela  has,  fur- 
thermore, lost  population  through  a  recent 
epidemic,  and  the  increasing  danger  of  civil 
war  has  checked  the  tide  of  immigration  and 
produced  widespread  poverty.     Six  months 
ago  no  one  would  have  thought  of  a  pro- 
tectorate by  the  United  States  for  Venezuela, 
but   the    Spanish-American    war   has    freed 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  which  have  suffered 
under  much  the  same  conditions  that  Vene- 
zuela is  now  suffering— namely,  civil  war  or 
the  danger  of  civil  war.    Restoration  of  the 
public  credit  is  a  vital  necessity,  and  tthis 
alone   would   be  the   breath   of   life   to   all 
business  enterprise.    Without  it  no  foreign 
capital  will  be  invested  and  there  will  be 
little  employment  of  labor,  so  now  not  only 
a  protectorate  but  even  annexation  is  dis- 
cussed.     Others,  however,  favor  territorial 
disintegration,  which  is  advocated  under  the 
name  of  "  autonomy."    There  is  a  clause  in 
the  Venezuela  Constitution  that  permits  the 
nine  provinces   to   resolve   themselves   into 
sovereign   autonomous   States   when   all   or 
any  shall  so  agree.  As  the  Administration  is 
troubled  by  not  having  a  working  majority 
in  Congress,  the  President  and  his  followers 
are  supporting   this   scheme,   as   there  will 
then  be  more  opportunity  for  them  to  gratify 
their  political  ambitions  and  hold  the  offices 
that  the  Constitution  now  forbids  them. 


Spain 
Waiting. 


Their  duties  at  Madrid  having 
closed,  the  Spanish  Commission- 
ers have  returned  home.  They 
have  been  received  by  the  Queen  Regent 
and  the  treaty  has  been  read  to  the  Cabinet. 
As  yet  no  action  has  been  taken,  and  it  is 
semi-ofFicially  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  take  action  until  the  United 
States  Senate  has  done  so,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  indications,  in  its  view,  that  the 


treaty  may  not  be  ratified,  and  they  do  not 
desire  to  hasten  concessions  which  the 
United  States  Senate  might  not  accept. 
Should  our  Senate  ratify  it,  there  is  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  course  that  will  be 
adopted.  Some  claim  that  the  law  voted 
by  the  Cortes  in  September  precludes  the 
necessity  of  a  presentation  of  a  treaty  to 
that  body,  the  Government  being  authorized 
to  conclude  the  cession  of  territories,  and. 
in  accordance  with  this,  there  were  reports 
that  Premier  Sagasta  would  obtain  a  royal  de- 
cree dissolving  the  chamber  before  the  rat- 
ification of  the  peace  treaty.  This  would 
have  the  effect  of  prolonging  the  life  of  the 
present  Government  until  matters  could  be 
brought  into  better  shape.  According  to  the 
latest  reports,  however,  Sagasta  was  to 
yield  to  Montero  Rios,  Romero  or  Martinez 
Campos— which,  is  not  yet  evident.  The  situ- 
ation throughout  the  country  is  uncertain. 
The  Carlists  are  for  the  moment  drawing 
less  notice  than  they  have  in  the  past,  but 
it  is  probable  that  this  is  a  result  of  the  very 
stringent  measures  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  action  by  them.  The  finan- 
cial situation  calls  for  special  comment  in 
the  different  journals,  and  one  of  the  papers 
shows  that  the  interest  on  all  the  public 
debts  amounts  to  635,000,000  pesetas  (about 
$127,000,000),  while  the  revenue  is  only 
866,000,000  (.$173,200,000);  the  civil  list,  civil 
pensions  and  other  irreducible  charges  ab- 
sorb 74,000,000  pesetas  ($14,800,000),  leaving 
only  157,000,000  ($31,400,000)  available  for 
the  army,  navy  and  all  other  demands. 


Sir  William 
Harcourt  Resigns. 


Since  the  resignation 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal 
party,  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  been  the 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  While 
Lord  Rosebery  was  Premier  and  leader  in 
the  House  of  Lords  there  was  more  or  less 
of  clashing  between  the  two,  and  since  the 
acceptance  by  Lord  Kimberley  of  the  lead- 
ership in  the  House  of  L#rds  the  party  coun- 
cils have  been  divided.  While  some  have 
held  very  loyally  to  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
others  have  criticised  him  sharply,  and  the 
result  of  it  all  is  a  letter  written  last  week 
to  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  which  Sir  William 
virtually    resigns    his    leadership,    but   an- 
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uouuces  that  lie  will  still  remain  in  Parlia- 
ment, holding  an  independent  position.  His 
comments  upon  the  situation  are  keen  and 
somewhat  bitter.  He  says:  "The  Liberal 
party,  rent  by  sectional  disputes  and  per- 
sonal interests,  is  one  which  no  man  can 
consent  to  lead  either  with  credit  to  himself 
or  advantage  to  the  country."  Charges  of 
personal  considerations  in  his  public  actions 
he  repudiates  entirely,  describing  the  labors 
and  sacrifices  entailed  by  the  leadership  as 
"  such  as  no  man  with  a  sense  of  honor  will 
undergo  except  from  high  sentiments  of 
public  duty."  He  refers  to  the  great  efforts 
he  has  made  tor  unity,  and  affirms  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  be  a  candidate  in  any 
contested  position,  saying  that  "  a  disputed 
leadership,  beset  by  distracted  sections  and 
conflicting  interests,  is  an  impossible  situa- 
tion, and  release  from  vain  and  onerous  obli- 
gations will  come  as  a  welcome  relief."  The 
question  of  the  letter  came  up  before  the 
annual  conference  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  re- 
quest Sir  William  to  remain  as  leader.  It 
was  announced,  however,  that  the  choice  of 
a  leader  lay  with  the  Liberal  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  not  with  the  Fed- 
eration, and  after  some  discussion  the  effort 
to  secure  an  indorsement  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt  failed. 


The  difficulty  in  the  Liberal 
The  English       rankg    .g    referred    to    in    a 

somewhat  chaffing  way  by 
Lord  Salisbury  in  a  speech,  but  attended  by 
a  sincere  regret  at  the  leaderless  condition, 
inasmuch  as  the  best  safeguard  for  a  Gov- 
ernment is  a  strong  opposition.  Lord  Salis- 
bury, however,  did  not  think  that  the  confu- 
sion would  be  permanent,  but  added:  "  Per- 
haps at  any  moment  a  Mahdi  or  a  Mad 
Mullah  may  turn  up."  With  regard  to  the 
Liberal  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Salisbury  affirmed  that  the  action  of  that 
chamber  had  uniformly  been  delay  for  the 
judgment  of  the  country  in  matters  on  which 
it  thought  that  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  country  did  not  agree.  So  far  as  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned, the  Premier  claimed  that  it  should 
not  be  judged  on  individual  items,  but  on 
the  success  of  the  policy  as  a  whole;  that  it 


was  very  foolish  to  push  to  the  point  Of  war 
some  secondary  difference;  thai  as  the  more 
the  empire  extends  the  more  dangerous  it  is 
lo  "  let  rhapsody  take  the  place  of  calcula- 
tion," and  that  the  strength  must  be  used 
unfailingly  but  prudently.  In  support  of  this 
are  various  items  from  different  sections  in- 
timating that  Lord  Salisbury  is  endeavoring 
to  come  to  some  understanding  with  France 
in  Africa  and  Russia  in  f'hina,  altho  all  de- 
tails are  as  yet  lacking.  The  most  serious 
cause  of  alarm  is  conceded  to  be  the  situa- 
tion in  Newfoundland.  WTith  regard  to  that 
no  definite  statements  are  made,  but  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  increase  of  the  Newfound- 
land railway  system  and  its  general  com- 
mercial prosperity  will  soon  compel  some 
solution  of  the  French  shore  difficulty. 


France. 


Little  by  little  the  Dreyfus  case 


advances.  The  latest  privilege 
accorded  to  him  is  the  permission  by  the 
Court  of  Cassation  to  his  counsel  to  examine 
all  the  evidence  which  the  court  has  thus 
far  taken  in  the  case,  including  the  testi- 
mony of  ex-Minister  of  War  Cavaignac, 
Generals  Mercier,  Billot,  Zurlinden,  Chano- 
ine,  Boisdeffre  and  Gonse,  Colonel  Picquart 
and  others.  As  to  his  return  to  Paris  there 
continue  to  be  various  reports,  as  also  that 
the  anti-revisionists  are  plotting  to  prevent 
his  reaching  the  city.  A  warrant  has  been 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  Count  Esterhazy, 
and  it  is  reported  that  Prince  Victor  is  in 
conference  with  General  Mercier.  There 
has  been  the  usual  row  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber over  the  Dreyfus-Picquart  affair,  the 
Minister  of  War  refusing  to  answer  certain 
questions  with  regard  to  the  army.  A  mani- 
festo has  been  posted  throughout  Paris  de- 
claring the  country  in  danger,  and  calling 
on  Frenchmen  to  come  to  its  support;  but  it 
has  attracted  little  attention,  showing  that 
the  general  situation  is  more  quiet.  The 
hostility  aroused  by  the  speeches  of  Sir  Ed- 
mund Monson  and  Lord  Salisbury  has  also 
been  allayed  by  a  subsequent  speech  by  the 
Ambassador,  expressing  cordial  feeling  for 
the  French  people.  Meanwhile  abroad  the 
French  policy  of  aggression  continues.  There 
are  reports  of  a  French  expedition  dispatched 
up  the  Yangtse  Kiang  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  section  claimed  by  England  as  her  special 
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sphere  of  Influence,  and  the  development  of 
French  claims  in  the  region  of  Shanghai  has 

called  forth  a  very  positive  protest  by  the 
British,  German,  American  and  Japanese 
representatives  in  that  city.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  has  also  almost  unanimously 
adopted  a  bill  loaning  200,000,000  francs  for 
the  construction  of  railroads  in  Indo-China. 


Germany. 


The  Emperor's  declaration  of  his 


policy  seems  to  have  carried  the 
day.  Herr  Bebel,  the  Socialist,  has  attacked 
furiously  the  extensive  use  of  the  income  for 
the  army,  navy  and  colonies,  and  predicts 
dire  disaster  to  Germany  from  America's 
industrial  progress,  but  Herr  Richter,  the 
more  important  Radical  leader,  while  offer- 
ing some  criticisms,  can  scarcely  be  held  as 
bitter  in  his  opposition.  He  refers  some- 
what sarcastically  to  the  proposition  to  in- 
crease the  army  as  interpreted  by  the  cordial 
approval  of  the  Czar's  peace  proposal,  and 
intimates  that  the  Emperor's  words  of  peace 
at  Jerusalem  are  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
expulsion  of  Danes  from  Schleswig  and  of 
Austrians  from  Silesia.  Still,  he  accepts  the 
army  and  was  silent  when  the  Government 
affirmed  that  Count  Thun's  protest  was  over- 
drawn and  that  that  whole  affair  would 
shortly  be  settled.  According  to  Baron  von 
Biilow,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  there  are  no 
dangerous  clouds  on  the  political  horizon. 
The  Dreibund  is  safe;  friendship  for  Turkey 
means  simply  that  international  law  will  be 
upheld  there  as  well  as  elsewhere;  there  is 
no  desire  to  interfere  in  the  Levant  or  else- 
where with  the  legitimate  sphere  of  French 
protection,  Germany  being  resolved  merely 
to  look  after  her  own  people;  friendship  with 
England  is  possible  without  necessarily  an- 
tagonizing anybody  else,  and  cordial  rela- 
tions with  America  are  insured. 


Chinese 
Reforms. 


The  more  we  learn  of  the  scheme 
of  reforms  proposed  by  the  Em- 
peror of  China  the  more  appar- 
ent becomes  the  antagonism  between  them 
and  the  Chinese  system.  The  following 
brief  schedule  of  the  reforms,  with  their 
dates,  is  significant:  June  11th,  decree  com- 
manding the  establishment  of  a  university 
at  Peking;  13th,  summoning  of  Kang  Yu- 
Wei;  15th,  announcement  of  selection  of  im- 


perial clansmen  and  Princes  to  travel  abroad 
:iiid  learn  something  of  Hie  outside  world; 
20th,  Tsung-li-Yamen  ordered  to  report  on 
the  necessity  of  encouraging  art,  science  and 
modern  agriculture;  23rd,  classical  essays 
abolished  as  a  prominent  part  of  public  ex- 
aminations; 26th,  Ministers  censured  for  de- 
lay on  the  Peking  University  and  speedy 
construction  of  Liu-Han  railroad  ordered; 
27th,  Ministers  and  Princes  ordered  to  re- 
port on  the  adoption  of  Western  arms  and 
drill  for  Tartar  troops;  July  4th,  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  schools  ordered;  5th, 
introduction  of  patent  and  copyright  laws 
ordered;  6th,  Board  of  War  and  Tsung-li- 
Yamen  ordered  to  report  on  reform  of  mili- 
tary examinations;  7th,  special  rewards 
promised  to  inventors  and  authors;  14th,  of- 
ficials ordered  to  encourage  trade  and  assist 
merchants;  29th,  establishment  of  school 
boards  in  every  city  of  the  empire  ordered; 
August  2nd,  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Railways 
established;  9th,  journalists  encouraged  to 
write  on  political  subjects  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  authorities;  10th,  consultation 
on  the  establishment  of  naval  academies  and 
training  ships  ordered,  and  Ministers  and 
provincial  authorities  urged  to  assist  in  work 
of  reform;  22nd,  establishment  of  schools  in 
connection  with  Chinese  legations  abroad  for 
the  benefit  of  sons  of  Chinese  ordered;  28th, 
commercial  bureaus  for  the  encouragement 
of  trade  in  Shanghai  and  Hankow  ordered; 
September  1st,  six  minor  and  useless  boards 
in  Peking  abolished;  4th,  two  presidents  and 
four  vice-presidents  of  the  Board  of  Rites 
dismissed  for  disobedience  of  order  that  me- 
morials to  the  Emperor  should  be  sent  to 
him  unopened;  7th,  Li  Hung  Chang  and  an- 
other dismissed  from  Tsung-li-Yamen  and 
the  issue  of  a  certain  class  of  bonds  stopped 
because  used  by  authorities  to  "  squeeze " 
the  people;  8th,  governorships  of  three  prov- 
inces abolished  as  being  useless  expense; 
11th,  schools  for  instruction  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tea  and  silk  approved;  12th,  estab- 
lishment of  newspapers  encouraged;  13th, 
the  general  right  to  memorialize  the  throne 
by  sealed  memorials  granted  and  Manchus 
allowed  to  take  up  trades  or  professions; 
15th,  the  system  of  budgets  as  in  Western 
countries  approved;  the  next  week,  the  Em- 
peror suppressed. 


CHRISTMAS,   1898. 


BY    SIR     LEWIS    MORRIS. 


A.NoniKK  Century   dies, 

In  war  and  blood  and  pain. 
Our  longing,  straining  eyes 

Look  forth  for  Peace  in   vain. 
For  Christ  the  myriads  fall 

Butchered  by  Turk  or  Kurd. 
Comes  there  no  end?     Is  all 

The  hope  of  men  in  vain? 

Comes  not  the  Lord  again 

O'er  all  the  Earth  to  reign, 

As  spake  the   Word? 


Slow  are  God's  judgments,  slow 
To  man's  impal  ienl  thought ; 

Slow-paced  the  Ages  grow, 
In  vain  the  goal  is  sought. 

Armed  to  the  teeth  to-day 
The  jealous  peoples  stand 

Worse  blight  than  of  decay, 
Worse  burden  than  of  war, 
The  enormous  fleets  and  legions  are 
Dumb  Terror  speeding  fast  and  far 
O'er  sea  and  land  ! 


'Tis  nigh  two  thousand  years 
Since  came  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Return  Thou,  calm  our  fears, 
Make  strife  and  war  to  cease. 

Thick  clouds  to-day  of  doubt 
Obscure  our  faithful  sight. 

Shine,  Blessed  Sun,  shine  out, 
The  storms  of  Passion  still. 
Again,  O  hidden  Well, 
The  wintry  Earth  fulfil 
With  Peace  and  Light. 
Penbkyn  House,  Caekmarthen,  Wales. 


THE   xVHRACULOUS    BIRTH    OF    OUR   LORD. 


BY    THE    RIGHT    REV.     HENRY    Y.     SATTERLEE,     D.D.,     LL.  D.  , 


Bishop  of  Wash 

Tiie  history  of  Christ's  miraculous  birth 
cannot  be  dropped  from  the  inspired  records 
without  destroying  the  integrity  of  the 
whole  Gospel  record  as  it  has  been  banded 
down  to  us. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  account  appears  in 
only  two  of  the  Gospels,  let  us  also  remem- 
ber that  only  two  of  the  Gospels  record  the 
Ascension.  If  it  be  argued  that  the  pas- 
sages regarding  Christ's  Nativity  can  be  left 
out  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  without 
Impairing  the  harmony  of  the  rest  of  their 
narratives,  we  would  point  out  that  by  the 
same  arbitrary  criticism  the  account  of  the 
Ascension  given  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
can  be  eliminated  without  doing  violence 
to  the  context,  for  the  intervening  portions 
are    equally    silent    regarding    both    events. 


Nay,  we  might  go  a  step  further  even  than 
this.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  prophe- 
cies from  the  lips  of  Christ,  there  is  no  ref- 
erence to  the  Resurrection  itself  in  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels  before  its  actual  occur- 
rence. Strike  out  these  detached  prophe- 
cies, which  might  with  equal  plausibility  be 
regarded  as  subsequent  additions,  and  on 
the  same  principle  that  the  account  of  the 
Nativity  is  dropped  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Gospel  History,  those  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion as  well  as  the  Ascension  could  be 
erased  from  its  end. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  narrative  of  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Christ  (including  that  of 
the  visit  of  the  .Magi  and  of  the  Nativity  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  which  it  is  insep- 
erably  interwoven)  occupies  almost  as  large 
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a  place  in  the  Gospels  as  the  combined  rec- 
ords of  His  Resurrection  and  Ascension. 
while  all  three  together— t lie  Nativity,  Res 
urrectlon  and  Ascension— are  less  than  a 
third  as  long  as  the  account  of  Christ's 
Passion  and  Crucifixion.  If  it  be  answered 
here  that  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension 
were  miraculous  events,  so  wholly  unex- 
pected in  human  history  that  there  could  be 
no  direct  reference  to  them  before  their  ac- 
tual occurrence,  we  could  ask  the  objectors 
to  face  the  bearings  of  this  same  argument 
on  the  other  side.  The  miraculous  birth  of 
Christ  was,  likewise,  an  event  so  wholly  un- 
expected in  human  history  that,  after  its 
actual  occurrence,  the  Christians  of  New 
Testament  times  were  held  back,  in  awe  in- 
spired by  a  conscious  nrystery  and  by  the 
delicacy  of  a  sacred  reserve,  from  communi- 
cating the  whole  truth  of  Christ's  miracu- 
lous Conception  in  their  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  their  Jewish  contemporaries  and 
adversaries  in  the  outside  world.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  until  after  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead  and  ascended  to  heaven  that  the  real 
reason  and  necessity  for  His  miraculous 
birth  could  be  fully  appreciated  even  by  His 
disciples  themselves. 

The  Gospels,  of  course,  were  written  after 
this  date;  written  by  men  who  were  not 
only  overshadowed  by  the  consciousness 
that  He  whose  earthly  life  they  were  por- 
traying was  their  reigning  King  in  heaven, 
but  that  He  was  'Alyttna  ;  Ideal  Truth.  Dom- 
inated and  inspired  by  this  consciousness, 
the  authors  of  the  four  Gospels  have 
written  their  records  with  a  conciseness, 
a  plain  recital  of  facts,  a  transparent  truth- 
fulness and  simplicity  of  style,  a  conspicu- 
ous absence  of  praise  or  censure,  of  com- 
ment or  attempt  at  amplification,  which  is 
unique  in  the  annals  of  all  literature  and 
earthly  history. 

And  the  same  characteristics  which  mark 
the  other  parts  of  the  Gospel  narrative  are 
to  be  observed  in  the  accounts  of  Christ's 
miraculous  birth.  Though  these  were  writ- 
ten after  Christ  had  ascended,  it  was  provi- 
dentially ordered  by  God  that  the  event  itself 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  Gospel  page  be- 
fore the  first  generation  of  Christians  had 
passed  away;  for  St.  Matthew  was  one  of 
Christ's  own  chosen  Apostles,  in  the  days  of 


His    Ministry;    while    St.    Luke    carries    us 
back   even    further  still,   to  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  Gospel  times;  for  he  says 
that  be  gained   his  Information  from  those 
who,   "  from   the  beginning,   were  eye  wit- 
nesses   and    ministers    of    the    Word"    (St. 
Luke  1:2).     He  does  not   mention  who  these 
persons  were.     Whether  they  were  Zacha- 
rias  and  Elizabeth,  or  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors who  dwelt  "  in  the  hill  country  of  Ju- 
dsoa  "  (Luke  1:65),  or  the  shepherds  of  Beth- 
lehem, or  the  Virgin  Mary  herself,  he  does 
not    say;  but    certainly    if    they    were    not 
these  they  must  have  been  "eye  witnes 
and  ministers  of  the  Word,"  who  "  from  the 
beginning  "  were  intimately  acquainted,  not 
only    with    the    events    preceding    Christ's 
birth,   but   with   that  little   circle  of   God's 
Saints  whose  names  appear  in  the  first  two 
chapters  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel;  for  the  narra- 
tive lifts  us  up  above  the  level  of  mere  tradi- 
tion or  legend.    Tho  it  has  the  poetic  fervor 
of    the    ancient    Jewish    prophets,    it    soars 
higher    than    poetry.      It    has    that    severe 
brevity  which  characterized  the  rest  of  the 
Gospel    history.     It    breathes    that    atmos- 
phere of  simplicity  and  truthfulness,  of  fer- 
vent praise  and  lowly  humility,  of  Christlike 
purity  and  refinement  of  thought  which  be- 
longs   only    to    those    unworldly    and   pure- 
hearted   men  and   women  who   knew   God. 
These*  characteristics  of  the  sacred  record 
have  scarcely  received  the  attention  that  they 
deserve  at  the  hands  of  Biblical  scholars. 
If    the    narrative    of    Christ's    Nativity    is 
dropped  from  the  Gospel  page,  a  vision  of 
exquisite  purity,  which  has  enthralled  hu- 
man hearts  and  inspired  refinement  in  the 
souls  of  men,  all  through  the  Christian  era, 
will   be   gone,    and   the   world   will   be   the 
poorer  forever  after. 

The  record  begins  with  the  message  of  an 
Angel  to  Zacharias  regarding  a  son  born 
unto  him — who  shall  go  before  the  coming 
Messiah  "  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Eli- 
jah "—and  then,  with  the  annunciation  of 
the  same  Angel,  Gabriel,  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
herself — foretelling  both  the  miraculous 
birth  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  also  the  Nativ- 
ity of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  After  the  de- 
parture of  the  Angel,  Mary,  following  a 
natural,  spontaneous  and  womanly  impulse, 
arose  with  haste,  went  into  the  hill  country 
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of  Judaea  and  entered  into  the  house  of  the 
aged  Elizabeth,  her  saintly  and  revered 
cousin.  The  narrative  tells  how,  on  the  very 
threshold,  and  before  Mary  had  uttered  a 
word,  Elizabeth,  moved  alike  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  intuitions 
of  womanly  sympathy,  greeted  her  with  the 
words:  "  Blessed  art  thou  among  women, 
and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb;  and 
whence  is  this  to  me,  that  the  Mother  of  my 
Lord  should  come  unto  me  V "  (Luke  1:42, 
43);  and  then  records  that  the  young  Virgin 
Mary  abode  in  the  house  of  Zacharias  and 
Elizabeth  about  three  months,  that  is,  until 
just  before  John  the  Baptist's  birth,  when 
she  returned  to  her  own  house  at  Nazareth. 

Supplementing  this  history  with  St.  Mat- 
thew's entirely  separate  and  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  Angel  that  appeared  unto  Jo- 
seph in  a  dream  announcing  unto  him  the 
miraculous  conception  of  a  Son  of  Mary, 
"  Who  should  save  His  people  from  their 
sins,"  we  discover  that  there  were  at  least 
four  saintly  persons  who  knew  of  the  mi- 
raculous birth  of  Christ  before  His  actual 
Nativity:  Zacharias  and  Joseph,  Elizabeth 
and  the  Virgin  Mary  herself. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  at  Bethlehem,  which  is  as  remarkable 
for  what  it  does  not  record  as  for  that  which 
it  narrates.  For  if  there  was  any  prepos- 
session or  predisposition  in  the  Jewish  mind 
regarding  their  coming  Messiah,  it  was  the 
fixed  idea  that  He  was  to  appear  as  a  tem- 
poral monarch,  whose  glory  should  eclipse 
that  of  Solomon  and  whose  power  should 
exceed  that  of  the  Roman  Empire.  When 
we  contrast  the  reality  itself  with  all  these 
fervent  anticipations,  we  cannot  discover 
one  point  of  correspondence.  We  read,  in- 
deed, of  a  vision  of  Angels,  singing  in  the 
starlit  skies,  but  in  all  other  respects  the 
Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  commonplace 
scene,  the  counterpart  of  which,  in  general 
details,  has  been  witnessed  a  thousand  times 
over,  in  peasant  life  and  in  homes  of  pov- 
erty, especially  in  Oriental  countries.  When 
we  apply  to  the  narrative  the  searching  tests 
of  nineteenth  century  thought,  and  try  it 
by  the  principles  of  modern  criticism,  we 
are  struck  not  so  much  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Angels  as  by  the  fact  that  side  by 
side  with  this  vision  there  should  not  have 


been  01  her  miraculous  signs,  which,  if  the 
record  is  not  a  plain  report  of  actual  fact, 
human  Imagination  would  have  been  far 
more  apt  to  insert,  converting  the  common- 
place scene  into  one  of  earthly  splendor, 
and  changing,  somehow,  the  stable  into  a 
palace  or  a  church,  the  village  inn  into  tra- 
ditional holy  ground,  the  manger  into  an 
Altar  of  Heaven,  and  the  speechless,  help- 
less Babe  into  a  transfigured,  miracle-work- 
ing Prince  of  Peace. 

If  the  Angels,  with  their  message  from 
Heaven,  preceding  and  following  Christ's 
birth,  and  bearing  witness  to  His  miraculous 
conception,  are  fictions,  created  by  the  de- 
vout imaginations  of  the  faithful,  then  the 
same  imaginative  influence  which  conjured 
up  these  visions  would  have  been  led  on  in- 
evitably to  invent  these  other  miraculous 
signs;  if,  in  turn,  such  other  signs  had  been 
added,  then  the  reality  of  Christ's  human 
condition,  of  His  sufferings  and  temptations, 
yes,  of  His  very  manhood  itself,  would  have 
been  abrogated,  and  thus  the  story  of  His 
Nativity,  like  those  of  the  Childhood  of 
Christ  told  in  the  spurious  Gospels,  would 
have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  narra- 
tive, and  the  integrity  of  the  Gospels  would 
have  been  destroyed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  absence  of  the  miraculous  is  implied  and 
emphasized  in  the  story  itself.  The  herald 
Angel  announces  to  the  shepherds:  "This 
shall  he  a  sign  unto  you.  Ye  shall  find  the 
Babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a 
manger"  (Luke  11:11).  The  only  miraculous 
part  was  the  Angel  who  spoke. 

And  if  the  angelic  visions  and  messages 
'  themselves  are  objected  to,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  such  appearances  are  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  all  the  rest  of  the  Gospel  history, 
in  which  it  is  recorded  that  angels  appeared, 
also,  after  Christ's  temptation,  on  the  day 
of  His  Resurrection,  and  at  the  time  of  His 
Ascension. 

Such  is  the  account,  of  the  Nativity  of 
Christ  that  is  given  in  the  Gospels;  and  such 
were  the  little  band  of  meek  and  lowly- 
hearted  men  and  women  who  first  greeted 
our  Lord  when  He  came  to  this  earth. 

Why  were  these  chosen  by  Him  above  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  ?  The  lesson  is  one 
for  us  to  ponder  at  this  blessed  Christmas- 
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tide.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  sec  Cod."  There  is  a  purity  and 
exquisite  refinement  in  the  life  of  those 
with   whom   Cod   takes  up   ilis  abode  thai 

comes   Iron,   the  divine  life  of  Cod    Himself. 

it  is  not  dependent  upon  social  advantages 
or  earthly  surroundings.  Those  win*  really 
"see  the  King  in  ilis  beauty"  are  those 
whose  lives  are  simple  and  true.  Simplic- 
ity is  the  queen  of  virtues,  for  it  combines 
all  the  rest  in  the  crowning  effort  to  be  trans- 
parently true.  It  is  that  quality  which  this 
world  at  one  and  the  same  time  most  desire^ 
and  most  despises.  And  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  acquired  is  by  living  in  the 


presence  of  God.  The  very  desire  to  have 
it  is  the  beginning  or  iis  possession;  and  it< 
cultivation  is  the  education  of  the  will. 
rather  than  thai  of  the  Intellect,  altho  it 
combines  both. 

The  birth  of  Christ  shows  11s  that  ii  was 
to  "  men  of  good  will  "  Christ  revealed  Him- 
self before  all  the  rest  of  tin-  world  when 
lie  came.  These  were  the  first  to  recognize 
and  believe  Him.  And  to  them  there  was 
on"  note  in  the  Angels'  carol,  heard  by  no 
Other  oar.  as  they  chanted  "Glory  to  Cod  in 
I  lie  Highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will, 
to  men." 


PHYSICAL    SCIENCE    AND   THE    DOCTRINE   OF 

IMMORTALITY. 


BY     JOHN     TROWBRIDGE, 
Professor   of   Physics   in   Harvard   University. 


Does  the  growth  of  physical  science  tend 
to  increase  our  belief  in  immortality  ?  Does 
it,  on  the  contrary,  foster  the  theory  that 
the  physical  basis  of  life  is  in  the  atoms  of 
the  protoplasm,  and  that  when  the  grouping 
of  these  atoms  is  destroyed  both  the  body 
and  the  spirit  come  to  an  end  ? 

This  question  is  often  asked  me  by  young 
men  who  have  made  their  first  plunge  into 
philosophy,  and  have  come  out  to  shiver  on 
what  seems,  after  all,  to  be  a  quicksand. 
Stevenson,  in  his  "  Pulvis  et  Umbra,"  well 
describes  such  a  young  man's  reflections 
upon  his  unstable  foundation.  "  Of  the  Kos-* 
mos  in  the  last  resort,  science  reports  many 
doubtful  things,  and  all  of  them  appalling. 
There  seems  no  substance  to  the  solid  globe 
on  which  we  stand.  Nothing  but  symbols 
and  ratios.  Symbols  and  ratios  carry  us 
and  bring  us  forth  and  beat  us  down.  Grav- 
ity, that  swings  the  incommensurable  suns 
and  worlds  through  space,  is  but  a  figment 
varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance; and  the  sun  and  worlds  them- 
selves, imponderable  figures  of  abstraction, 
N  H3  and  H2  O.  Consideration  dares  not 
dwell  upon  this  view;  that  way  madness 
lies!    Science  comes  into  zones  of  specula- 


tion  where   there   is   no  habitable  city   for 
the  mind  of  man." 

The  mental  condition  of  a  man  in  this 
world  despairing  of  what  is  to  come  here- 
after is  not  unlike  that  of  a  shipwrecked 
mariner  on  an  ocean  where  there  is  only  a 
monotonous  rise  and  fall  and  no  onward 
movement.  At  times  there  come  tidal 
waves,  and  he  is  intoxicated  by  visions  and 
with  the  hope  that  at  last  there  may  be  an 
irresistible  movement  toward  shores  which., 
after  long  and  weary  expectation,  seem  re- 
splendent with  all  the  hues  of  paradise.. 
But  these  moods  are  short  lived  and  die  out;; 
for  no  shore  appears  and  no  ship  from  it  can 
be  spoken.  The  most  cynically  despairing 
student,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  phi- 
losophy alone,  for  the  young  medical  stu- 
dents, awed  by  the  apparent  precision  of 
science  and  impressed  by  the  stern  limits 
which  seem  to  be  set  to  our  endeavors  to 
discover  a  world  beyond  the  seen,  are  prone 
to  believe  at  certain  stages  of  their  mental 
growth  that  when  the  gray  matter  of  the 
brain  disintegrates  the  man  dies  and  is  re- 
solved into  the  elements;  the  protoplasm 
ceases  to  have  activities;  it  is  inert  and 
dead.    Here  is  the  end  of  all.    If  this  con- 
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elusion  docs  noi  paralyze  all  his  efforts,  if 
he  continues  his  scientific  Investigations,  be 
will  grow  more  and  more  cautious  in  con 
eluding  that  he  has  reached  the  end  of  an 
Inquiry  where  the  problem  of  life  is  con- 
cerned, or  where  the  action  of  the  pulsation 
or  vibration  of  the  medium  in  which  the 
protoplasm  is  placed  is  involved. 

Indeed,  is  it  not  strange  that,  studying  a 
subject  by  piecemeal— ^making  only  a  litil" 
inroad  here  and  there  into  a  vast  country- 
one  should  conclude  quickly  that  he  has  dis- 
covered the  only  roads,  and  should  judge  of 
the  immense  and  the  unfathomed  by  the 
little  scraps  of  knowledge  which  he  has  ob- 
tained ?  Mind  or  consciousness  seems  to  be 
as  fully  important  as  matter  in  this  world. 
The  philosophers  prove  to  us  that  matter 
exists  merely  in  our  consciousness,  and  they 
can  prove  this  incontrovertibly.  A  house 
seems  red  because  the  waves  of  light  are 
reflected  by  it  to  our  retina  and  arouse  our 
consciousness.  We  can  suppose  that  the 
medium  between  us  and  the  house  should 
suddenly  become  endowed  with  the  property 
of  entirely  absorbing  the  red  rays.  The 
house  might  then  appear  to  be  green  or 
blue.  The  air  does  now  absorb  the  shorter 
wave  lengths  of  light.  Let  it  absorb  the 
longer  waves  and  the  house  cannot  be  seen. 
A  man  blind  from  his  birth  conceives  of  the 
existence  of  the  house  only  through  reports 
of  his  friends  or  through  the  sense  of  touch. 
The  sense  of  touch  again  depends  upon  the 
grouping  of  atoms  and  the  relative  pulsa- 
tions or  free  path,  together  with  the  pres- 
sure of  the  medium  in  which  the  blind  man 
and  the  house  are  immersed.  Let  these 
agencies  change  and  the  consciousness  of 
the  existence  of  the  house  will  also  change. 
The  existence  of  the  house  lies  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  blind  man.  If  many  friends 
of  the  blind  man  agree  in  the  report  that 
there  is  a  red  house,  the  belief  of  the  blind 
man  arises  from  the  pre-existent  state  of 
consciousness  in  his  friends  which  is  com- 
municated to  his  brain.  It  may  be  urged 
that  the  house  occupies  space,  it  has  an  ex- 
tension, which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  prop- 
erties of  matter,  and  therefore  must  be 
something  outside  our  minds.  Nevertheless 
when  we  examine  this  point  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  quality  of  extension  is 


:i    state  of   consciousness.     Here    we   enter 
the  domain  of  the  metaphysician,  and  here 

ihe  physicist,  notwithstanding  he  lias  hit 
his  head  against  :i  wall,  and  has  had  to 
overcome  stubborn  material  to  make  his 
machines,  is  forced  to  abandon  a  belief  in 
the  inherent  existence  of  matter  outside  his 
own  consciousness,  and  is  compelled  t<>  D€ 
lieve  with  Descartes  and  Kant. 

The  world  then  becomes  an  ideal  state 
residing  only  in  the  consciousness  of  man, 
and  this  consciousness  is  provoked  by  un- 
known influences.  Why  should  we  conclude 
1  hat  when  consciousness  ceases— when  a 
certain  grouping  of  atoms  is  changed — that 
it  will  not  reappear  again  ? 

I  now  recur  to  my  original  question— Does 
the  growth  of  physical  science  tend  to  di- 
minish or  increase  our  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  immortal ity  V  Does  it  tend  more  and 
more  to  leave  us  in  the  condition  of  the  calm- 
struck,  despairing,  shipwrecked  mariner  on 
a  limitless  ocean,  and  are  our  intuitions  of  a 
future  state  really  the  phantasms  of  a 
dream— the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of  ? 
Does  physical  science  open  new  horizons 
and  new  analogues  by  means  of  which  a 
hitherto  vague  belief  can  be  strengthened  ? 

Let  us  consider  our  advance  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  physical  science.  We  are  able  to 
traverse  great  distances  with  almost  the 
speed  of  the  wind.  We  can  talk  with  friends 
who  are  distant  from  us  thousands  of  miles. 
We  can  discover  stars  which  are  hidden 
forever  from  human  gaze.  Our  moods  of 
consciousness  have  enormously  increased, 
and  are  evidently  greatly  on  the  increase. 
Our  knowledge  of  what  we  call  matter  and 
its  transformations  by  what  we  call  forces 
is  going  on  at  a  prodigious  rate,  while  our 
knowledge  of  consciousness,  or  what  we 
may  call  the  transformation  and  correlation 
of  mental  and  spiritual  forces  is  almost 
nothing.  These  two  states  of  knowledge 
are  evidently  open  to  us;  but  while  we  whirl 
hither  and  thither  on  the  wrings  of  electricity 
and  use  the  forces  of  steam  and  dynamite, 
we  know  nothing  of  telepathy,  if  indeed  we 
know  that  there  is  such  a  thing.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  origin  of  life.  We  cannot 
analyze  our  intuitions. 

We  coin  vague  terms  to  express  vague 
suggestions:  for  instance,  we  speak  of  such 
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a  person  as  magnetic.  We  talk  of  corre- 
spondences, of  affinities,  of  Christian  Science. 
Our  knowledge  of  these  vagaries  cannot  be 
compared  with  our  states  of  consciousness 
of  the  material  world.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  latter  has  been  built  up  step  by  step, 
and  each  step  can  be  repeated  and  shown 
to  another  mind  at  any  time.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  what  we  term  science  is 
its  power  of  repetition,  so  to  speak.  The 
phenomena  can  be  reproduced  under  like 
conditions,  and  do  not  depend  upon  the  va- 
garies of  the  operator. 

We  have  to  confess  that  we  have  made 
almost  no  advance  in  our  knowledge  of 
mind,  while  we  have  made  prodigious 
strides  in  our  acquaintance  with  matter. 
Yet  both  mind  and  matter  are  involved  in 
our  consciousness.  They  may,  however,  be 
only  moods  of  consciousness  produced  by 
the  interaction  of  waves  of  energy. 

My  meaning  may  be  made  clearer  by  a 
description  of  the  effect  of  electric  waves  on 
finely  divided  particles  of  matter.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  a  minute  spark  from 
an  electrical  machine  sends  forth  invisible 
waves  which  pervade  the  entire  space  about 
the  machine.  These  waves  can  pass  through 
thick  brick  walls  and  can  be  detected  at  a 
distance  of  even  ten  miles  from  the  room 
in  which  they  are  generated.  The  existence 
of  such  waves  was  not  even  suspected  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  or  by  Faraday.  This 
new  world  of  energy  has  only  lately  been 
opened  to  our  consciousness.  Our  means  of 
detecting  such  waves  is  extraordinarily 
simple.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  have  a 
glass  tube  about  the  size  of  one's  little  fin- 
ger, in  which  are  inserted  two  wires,  sepa- 
rated by  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  an 
inch.  This  space  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  is 
filled  with  fine  iron  filings,  and  the  wires 
are  connected  through  a  telegraphic  instru- 
ment, such  as  we  hear  clicking  in  a  tele- 
graph office,  to  a  battery.  The  current  of 
electricity  will  not  in  general  pass  through 
the  mass  of  loosely  aggregated  particles  of 
iron.  When,  however,  an  electric  wave 
falls  on  them  a  passage  is  instantly  made; 
for  the  current  and  the  telegraph  instru- 
ment respond  to  the  far-distant  spark. 

Is  not  this  sudden  flowing  in  of  mysteri- 
ous  energy— of   which,   let  us   confess,   we 


know  :is  little  as  we  know  of  the  springs  of 
consciousness— strangely  analogOUf  to  the 
productive  thoughts  which  come  to  us  all 
at  times,  we  know  not  why  or  how  ? 
Wordsworth,  it  is  said,  occasionally  grasped 
a  rail  of  an  enclosure  to  satisfy  himself  that 
he  was  a  plain  man,  eating  his  three  meals 
a  day  and  going  on  a  prosaic  existence. 
Tennyson  read  his  own  lines  to  his  friends 
and  said,  how  beautiful!  These  men  of  genius 
recognized  the  flowing  in  of  something 
subtle,  something  above  the  earth  and 
above  the  thoughts  of  daily  living.  The 
veriest  peasant  has  his  moments  of  elation, 
when  he  stands  in  the  solemn  cathedral  on 
Christmas  night  and  sees  the  mysterious  al- 
tar blazing  with  candles  and  hears  the  choir 
hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  gothic  arches. 

The  electric  waves  can  close  the  inter- 
stices between  atoms  and  let  in  a  wealth  of 
energy  which  can  manifest  itself  as  mag- 
netism or  the  whole  range  of  visible  color, 
from  red  to  violet,  and  can  create  ultra  vio- 
let waves,  which  are  beyond  the  power  of 
the  human  eye  to  detect.  They  can  revivify 
with  waves  of  heat  atoms  which  have  ceased 
to  vibrate.  They  can  transmit  human  in- 
telligence across  depths  of  space  without 
the  intermediation  of  waves.  Why  do  we  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  the  atoms  of  the  so- 
called  dead  man  will  not  again  respond  ?  We 
do  not  refuse  to  believe  this,  I  hear  the  Ma- 
terialist answer.  Some  atom  somewhere  in 
the  abyss  of  space  undoubtedly  will  continue 
to  respond  to  the  waves  of  energy.  What 
has  this  to  do  with  the  doctrine  of  immortal- 
ity, which  proclaims  that  the  whole  man, 
with  all  his  individuality— his  peculiar 
grouping  of  atoms— will  exist  again  ?  We 
do  not  deny  that  the  atoms  of  carbon  and 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  constituted  his 
physical  make-up  can  be  made  to  vibrate 
again.  Among  the  countless  millions  of 
such  atoms  how  can  we  pick  out  the  atoms 
of  John  Smith  ?  Is  there  any  method  of  anal- 
ysis known  to  man  which  can  do  this  ? 

Let  us  see  if  physical  science  can  open 
again  the  doors  of  imagination  and  extend 
our  possibilities.  The  same  electrical  waves 
which  can  open  channels  for  a  flood  of  new 
influences  do  this  by  means  of  a  singular 
property  of  exciti'  g  new  sets  of  waves  sim- 
ilar to  themselves  in  matter,  which  seemed 
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to  be  quiescent  and  dead.  We  have,  in 
other  words,  a  physical  analog  to  spiritual 
affinity  in  the  phenomenon  of  what  is  termed 
resonance.  The  most  familiar  example  of 
this  phenomenon  is  shown  by  holding  an  ex- 
cited tuning  fork  over  a  jar  partly  filled  with 
water.  When  the  jar  is  filled  with  water  to 
a  certain  hight  the  note  of  the  fork  is  greatly 
reinforced,  and  the  reinforcement  occurs 
when  the  column  of  air  in  the  jar  vibrates 
in  the  same  time  as  the  fork;  or,  in  other 
words,  is  in  resonance  with  it.  Another  fa- 
miliar example  is  seen  when  a  pianoforte 
string  responds  to  a  certain  note  sung  by 
the  human  voice.  Electrical  resonance  oc- 
curs when  a  rapidly  fluctuating  current  in 
one  circuit  excites  a  similarly  oscillating 
current  in  a  distant  circuit.  We  can  there- 
fore think  of  an  atom  vibrating  in  unison 
with  a  periodic  movement  which  comes  from 
regions  beyond  and  outside  the  atom.  It  is 
probable  that  an  electrical  current  finds  its 
way  through  a  tube  filled  with  fine  particles 
like  iron  filings  by  means  of  the  fluctuations 
of  the  ether  which  are  produced  by  electric 
waves. 

Is  it,  then,  improbable  that  a  grouping  of 
atoms  which  constitute  the  foundation  of 
man's  consciousness  may  come  together  af- 
ter apparent  disintegration  and  be  acted 
upon  by  influences  of  which  we  can  form 
some  picture  by  contemplating  the  varied 
manifestations  of  what  we  call  electricity  ? 
I  have  assumed  that  a  grouping  of  atoms 
constitutes  an  element  in  man's  conscious- 
ness, and  that  the  entire  consciousness  arises 
from  waves  of  energy  similar  in  their  effect 
to  the  red  rays  from  the  red  house  which 
affect  the  retina  and  give  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  red  house.  There  is  a  per- 
manence of  type  in  the  material  world— 
a  sheep  remains  a  sheep,  a  man  continues  to 
resemble  a  man.  Why  should  there  not  be 
types  of  consciousness  which  are  repeated 
by  new  spiritual  births  ? 

The  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light  and 
heat  is  certainly  very  suggestive  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  new  births.  The  earth  was 
once  dead,  and  it  is  now  alive.  Is  there  not 
food  for  thought  in  this  ?  The  traveler  who 
ascends  Mount  Vesuvius  soon  reaches  great 
slopes  where  every  sign  of  life  has  disap- 
peared,   leaving    only    contorted    forms    of 


lava,  covered  here  and  there  by  ashes.  As  he 
ascends  to  the  crater  he  is  oppressed  by  the 
scene  of  desolation.  There  is  nothing  green, 
no  waving  of  grass  or  trees  in  the  wind,  no 
sound  of  insects  or  birds,  no  noise  but  the 
crunching  of  the  scoria  and  crumbling  lava 
under  foot.  When  the  mouth  of  the  crater 
is  reached,  the  agency  that  has  destroyed 
all  forms  of  life  is  shown  in  full  activity. 
Great  columns  of  flame  burst  forth  from  the 
seething  caldron  and  are  seen  through  the 
clouds  of  steam.  Terrible  heat  is  at  work, 
such  as  once  existed  over  the  entire  earth. 

I  know  of  no  place  where  thoughts  of  the 
origin  of  life  throng  upon  one  with  more  in- 
sistence than  on  the  black,  desolate  slopes 
of  a  volcano.  The  beautiful  world  with  its 
wealth  of  life  was  once  in  the  condition  of 
these  lava  fields.  When  and  how  did  life 
come  to  us  ?  When  we  are  dead,  how  will 
life  come  to  us  ?  It  came  to  the  earth  once. 
Goethe,  in  the  "  Italienische  Reise,"  de- 
scribes his  three  ascents  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
and  I  believe  that  to  these  ascents  can  be 
traced  the  suggestions  of  much  of  the  imag- 
ery in  "  Faust."  In  contrasting  the  beauty 
of  the  surroundings  of  Naples  with  the  deso- 
lation of  the  crater  of  the  volcano,  he  con- 
cludes his  account  of  his  repeated  ascents 
with  the  words,  "  Das  Schreckliche  zum 
Schonen,  das  Schone  zum  Schrecklichen." 

When  one  returns  over  the  dead  slopes  of 
Vesuvius  to  the  fields  about  Naples  covered 
with  their  rich  vegetation,  and  notes  where 
life  first  begins  to  manifest  itself  by  a  few 
spears  of  grass,  and  traces  this  growth  until 
it  ends  in  the  full  luxuriance  of  the  vine- 
yards, one  wonders  how  life  came  into  the 
world.  Did  the  lifeless  planet,  covered  with 
ashes,  drift  through  a  nebulous  space  in 
which  were  floating  germs  of  life  ?  Or,  did 
the  electro-magnetic  waves  from  the  sun 
seize  the  proper  moment  and  set  up  oscilla- 
tions in  the  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  thus  produce  life  ? 

Since  our  sense  of  hearing  can  be  affected 
by  electric  waves  which  have  traveled  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles,  being  invoked  by  a  tiny 
spark,  it  does  not  seem  highly  improbable 
that  some  time  we  may  be  able  to  hear  dis- 
turbances which  occur  on  the  sun's  surface, 
ninety  millions  of  miles.  We  can  already 
see  these  disturbances,  and  we  have  good 
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reasons  for  believing  thai  we  see  them  by 
means  of  electro-magnetic  waves,  in  the 
experiments  on  the  earth  which  1  have  just 
described  we  can  hear  the  spark,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  electro  magnetic  disturbance, 
further  than  we  can  see  it.  Our  condition 
of  consciousness  in  regard  to  the  tiny  spark 
is  just  the  reverse  of  that  in  regard  to  the 
enormous  disturbances  on  the  sun's  surface. 


The  music  of  the  spheres  may  yet  havi 
physical  meaning.  We  tims,  In  view  of  the 
advances  of  physical  Bclence,  appear  to  have 
an  infinite  capacity  of  conceiving  of  impres- 
sions which  may  come  from  regions  far  tran- 
scending the  narrow  limits  of  this  earth; 
and,  in  view  of  this  capacity,  can  we  believe 
that  this  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep 
from  which  there  is  no  awakening? 


GROWTH  OF   THE  CHRIST  IDEA.* 


BY    HALL    CAINE, 
Author  of  "The  Christian." 


Or  this  thing  be  sure,  Christianity  was 
never  before  such  a  vital  force  in  the  affairs 
of  men  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  The  voice 
of  Christ  was  never  so  powerful  as  now,  his 
teachings  were  never  so  eagerly  and  intelli- 
gently studied  as  now,  nor  was  there  ever  a 
time  when  so  many  men  gave  up  all  to  fol- 
low him.  The  spread  of  Christian  Socialism 
in  these  days  is  truly  marvelous,  and  we  find 
that  the  Christ  Idea  has  taken  root,  flour- 
ished and  borne  fruit  in  the  most  unexpected 
places. 

By  the  Christ  Idea  I  mean  the  non-resist- 
ance of  evil;  the  idea  of  renunciation  of  all 
that,  the  world  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
pleasure,  the  turning  of  the  other  cheek  and 
the  taking  no  heed  for  the  morrow.  There 
is  nothing  worn  out  in  Christianity,  its  for- 
ward march  grows  swifter  and  its  pace 
stronger  as  the  centuries  roll  by— it  is  to  con- 
quer the  world.' 

Even  in  the  fact  that  the  great  war-mak- 
ing powers  are  the  leading  Christian  nations 
and  that  they  are  armed  with  the  most  de- 
structive weapons  that  the  earth  has  ever 
known  there  is  encouragement  for  those  who 
hope  to  see  Christianity  dominate  all  lands. 
Never  were  wars  carried  on  so  mercifully,  so 
swiftly  and  with  such  small  loss  of  life  as  at 
present.  Never  were  wars  so  infrequent  as 
they  are  at  the  present  day.  In  olden  times 
they  were  always  waging— county  fought 
against  county  and  estate  against  estate. 
Now  that  has  all  gone  from  Europe.    When 
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Germany  was  broken  up  into  small  princi- 
palities it  was  with  it  as  it  is  with  Morocco 
to-day,— the  parts  were  always  warring 
among  themselves. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first  for  a  pro- 
fessedly Christian  power  to  subdue  its  neigh- 
bors by  force  of  arms  and  take  their  lands 
from  them,  England,  in  extending  the  bor- 
ders of  her  dominion,  is  doing  the  work  of 
Christ,  and  so  I  say,  More  power  to  her  ! 

Following  the  English  soldiers  who  con- 
quer the  dark  places  of  the  earth  with  the 
least  possible  bloodshed  and  violence  come 
law,  order,  light,  freedom,  Christianity. 

Every  year  the  power  of  the  Man  who 
preached,  non-resistance  of  evil  is  increasing. 
He  grows  stronger,  stronger  and  stronger. 

Contrast  Christ  with  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
who  thought  to  raise  his  people  by  other 
methods.  Maccabams  preceded  Christ  only 
by  a  short  time.  He  found  the  Jews  ground 
under  the  heel  of  the  oppressor  and  led  them 
in  revolt.  He  was  a  brave  and  able  man. 
but  what  did  he  accomplish  ?  Nothing— a 
slight  flurry.  Altogether  transitory  and 
local. 

Then  came  Christ  with  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance.  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's."  He  taught  how  to 
conquer  the  world  by  renouncing  it.  He 
taught  that  the  earth  and  its  gifts  and  pleas- 
ures and  rewards  were  all  vanity.  They 
did  not  matter.  Christ  trampled  them  under 
foot,  and  immediately  became  superior  to 
all  earthly  things  and  changes. 
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The  earth  had  heard  of  these  doctrines  of 

non-resistance  and  renunciation  before  the 
appearance  of  Christ.  There  were  Leaders 
of  thought  in  India  who*  taught  the  same 
doctrines.  1  call  the  Idea  of  renunciation  the 
Christ  Idea,  not  because  it  originated  with 
Christ  or  was  peculiar  to  him,  but  because  it 
is  the  main  characteristic  of  the  religion 
which  he  gave  to  men.  It  is  distinctive  of 
Christianity. 

Christ  a  dreamer?  II is  doctrines  are  the 
most  practical  rules  for  the  guidance  of  meu 
and  the  governance  of  their  lives  that  the 
world  has  ever  known  or  ever  will  know. 
He  showed  that  "  man  doth  not  live  by 
bread  alone  but  by  every  word  that  proeeed- 
eth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  He  showed 
that  the  things  that  the  world  values  are  of 
no  account,  dross. 

The  world  is  rapidly  growing  better.  The 
conquering  nations  are  the  civilizing,  educat- 
ing nations.  They  conquer  by  force,  but 
they  have  in  them  the  leaven  of  the  Christ 
Idea  and  carry  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 


The  growing  hope  of  the*  future  is  in  the 
extension  of  the  rule  of  the  great  civilizing 
Towers.  With  law,  order,  education  and 
Christianity  everywhere,  what  may  we  not 
hope  to  attain  in  the  \\a\  of  spiritual  prog- 
ress V 

of  course  I  did  not  make  "John  Storm"; 
I  saw  him  and  tried  to  give  him  expression. 
I  had  been  observing  him  for  many  years 
before  I  wrote  about  him.  1  did  my  best  to 
portray  him  as  he  is,  and  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  some  of  the  newspapers  I  have 
had  much  to  encourage  me. 

"John  Storm"  has  taken  hold  of  the  peo- 
ple—not the  book  which  I  wrote  but  the 
truth  I  wrote  about.  I  have  seen  tin?  signs 
everywhere,  not  less  here  than  in  England. 
The  American  people  have  given  my  mes- 
sage quite  as  much  attention  as  the  English; 
in  spite  of  the  press  they  have  heard  me 
gladly,  through  my  books,  the  play  called 
"  The  Christian,"  and  in  person  at  the  lec- 
tures which  I  have  delivered.  Everywhere 
I  have  been  received  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness.   I  am  sincerely  thankful  for  these  evi- 


with    them    wherever    they    go.       This    will 

grow  till  it  wars  against  war  and  abolishes     deuces  of  friendship  and  appreciation 

it.  New  York  City. 
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Calm  on  the  nations  far  and  wide 
Falls  holy  hush  of  Christmas-tide ; 
Sweet  floats  from  chiming  bells"*to  them 
The  triumph-hymn  of  Bethlehem. 
"  Glory  to  God !  "  the  angels  sang ; 
"Good  will  to  men!"  their  paean  rang; 
"  Peace,  peace  on  earth  !  "  the  midnight  sky 
Re-echoed  back  the  glad  reply. 

The  roar  of  cannon  drowns  the  song, 

The  glad  fulfilment  tarries  long, 

From  death-strewn  battle-fields,  in  vain 

Earth  listens  to  the  old  refrain, 

"  Peace,  peace  on  earth,  the  Christ  is  horn. 

lie  brings  to  light  the  glorious  morn 

Of  immortality  and  life, 

Good  will  to  men  and  end  of  strife." 


The  sword  may  he  His  pioneer, 
The  trump  of  war  His  herald  clear, 
And  whore  the  inarching  legions  trod, 
Lies  straight  the  highway  of  our  God. 
Each  blow  at  tyranny  and  wrong 
Is  chorus  to  the  angels'  song, 
Through  cannon's  roar  there  peals  again  : 
"  Peace,  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men !  " 

A  thousand  years  are  in  His  sight, 
But  as  a  fleeting  watch  of  night, 
He  waiteth  long,  shall  we  nol  wait? 
For  surely,  surely,  soon  or  late, 
Peace,  peace  on  earth  all  strife  shall  still, 
Good  will  to  men  all  hearts  shall  fill, 
The  song  shall  rise  from  every  shore, 
Glory  to  God  forevermore ! 
Dubuque,  Iowa, 


DICK  SPINDLER'S   FAMILY  CI  I  RISTMAS.*' 

BY    BRET    HARTE. 


There  was  surprise  and  some  disappoint- 
ment in  Rough  and  Ready  when  it  was 
known  that  Dick  Spindler  intended  to  give 
a  "  Family "  Christmas  party  at  his  own 
house.  That  he  should  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  celebrate  his  good  fortune  and 
show  hospitality  was  only  expected  from  the 
man  who  had  just  made  a  handsome 
"  strike  "  on  his  claim,  but  that  it  should 
assume  so  conservative,  old-fashioned  and 
respectable  a  form  was  quite  unlooked  for 
by  Rough  and  Ready,  and  was  thought  by 
some  a  trifle  pretentious.  There  were  not 
half  a  dozen  families  in  Rough  and  Ready. 
Nobody  ever  knew  before  that  Spindler  had 
any  relations,  and  this  "  ringing  in "  of 
strangers  to  the  settlement  seemed  to  indi- 
cate at  least  a  lack  of  public  spirit.  "  He 
might,"  urged  one  of  his  critics,  "  hev  given 
the  boys— that  had  worked  alongside  o'  him 
in  the  ditches  by  day  and  slung  lies  with 
him  around  the  camp-fire  by  night— he  might 
hev  given  them  a  square  '  blow  out,'  and  kep' 
the  leavin's  for  his  old  Spindler  crew— just 
as  other  families  do.  Why,  when  old  man 
Scudder  had  his  '  house  raisin' '  last  year  his 
family  lived  for  a  week  on  what  was  left 
over,  arter  the  boys  had  waltzed  through  the 
house  that  night— and  the  Seudders  warn't 
strangers  either."  It  was  also  evident  that 
there  was  an  uneasy  feeling  that  Spindler's 
action  indicated  an  unhallowed  leaning  to- 
ward the  minority  of  respectability  and  ex- 
clusiveness,  and  a  desertion— without  the  ex- 
cuse of  matrimony— of  the  convivial  and  "In- 
dependent bachelor  majority  of  Rough  and 

Ready.  "  Ef  he  was  stuck  after  some  gal 
and  was  kinder  looking  ahead,  I'd  hev  un- 
derstood it,"  argued  another  critic. 

"  Don't  ye  be  too  sure  he  ain't,"  said  Uncle 
Jim  Starbrook  gloomily.  "  Ye'll  find  that 
some  blamed  woman  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
yer  '  famerly  '  gathering.  That  and  trouble 
ez  almost  all  they're  made  for  ! " 

There  happened  to  be  some  truth  in  this 
dark  prophecy— but  not  of  the  kind  that  the 
misogynist  supposed.    In  fact,  Spindler  had 


*  Copyrighted,  1898,  by  Bret  Harte. 


called  a  few  evenings  before  ;it  the  house  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.   Saltoven,   and    Mrs.   Saltoven 

having  one  of  her  "  soleratus  headaches " 
had  turned  him  over  to  her  widowed  sist'-r. 
Mrs.  Huldy  Price,  who  obediently  bestowed 
upon  him  that  practical  and  critical  atten- 
tion which  she  divided  with  the  stocking  she 
was  darning.  She  was  a  woman  of  thirty 
five,  of  singular  nerve  and  practical  wisdom, 
who  had  once  smuggled  her  wounded 
husband  home  from  a  border  affray, 
calmly  made  coffee  for  his  deceived 
pursuers  while  he  lay  hidden  in  the 
loft,  walked  four  miles  for  that  medi- 
cal assistance  which  arrived  too  late  to  save 
him,  buried  him  secretly  in  his  own  "quarter 
section,"  with  only  one  other  witness  and 
mourner,  and  so  saved  her  position  and  prop- 
erty in  that  wild  community,  who  believed 
he  had  fled.  There  was  very  little  of  this 
experience  to  be  traced  in  her  round,  fresh- 
colored,  brunette  cheek,  her  calm  black  eyes, 
set  in  a  prickly  hedge  of  stiff  lashes,  her 
plump  figure,  or  her  frank,  courageous  laugh. 
The  latter  appeared  as  a  smile  when  she 
welcomed  Mr.  Spindler.  "  She  hadn't  seen 
him  for  a  coon's  age,"  but  "  reckoned  he  was 
busy  fixin'  up  his  new  house." 

•'  Well,  yes,"  said  Spindler  with  a  slight 
hesitation;  "  ye  see  I'm  reckonin'  to  hev  a 
kinder  Christmas  gatherin'  of  my—"  he  was 
about  to  say  "  folks  "  but  dismissed  it  for 
11  relations,"  and  finally  settled  upon  "  rela- 
tives "  as  being  more  correct  in  a  preacher's 
house. 

Mrs.  Price  thought  it  a  very  good  idea. 
Christmas  was  the  natural  season  for  the 
family  to  gather  to  "  see  who's  here  and 
who's  there,  who's  gettin'  on  and  who  isn't, 
and  who's  dead  and  buried.  It  was  lucky 
for  them  who  were  so  placed  that  they  could 
do  so  and  be  joyful."  Her  invincible  philoso- 
phy probably  carried  her  past  any  dangerous 
recollections  of  the  lonely  grave  in  Kansas, 
and  holding  up  the  stocking  to  the  light  she 
glanced  cheerfully  along  its  level  to  Mr. 
Spindler's  embarrassed  face  by  the  fire. 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  much  ez  to  that,"  re- 
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sponded  Spindler,  still  awkwardly;  "for, 
you  see,  I  don't  know  much  about  it  any- 
way." 

"  How  long  since  you've  seen  'em?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Price,  apparently  addressing  herself  to 
the  stocking. 

Spindler  gave  a  weak  laugh.  "  Well— you 
see— ef  it  comes  to  that— I've  never  seen 
'em  ! " 

Mrs.  Price  put  the  stocking  in  her  lap  and 
opened  her  direct  eyes  on  Spindler.  "  Never 
seen  them?"  she  repeated.  "Then  they're 
not  near  relations?" 

"  There  are  three  cousins,"  said  Spindler, 
checking  them  off  on  his  fingers,  "  a  half- 
uncle,  a  kind  of  brother-in-law— that  ;s,  the 
brother  of  my  sister-in-law's  second  husband 
—and  a  niece.    That's  six." 

"  But  if  you've  not  seen  them,  I  suppose 
they've  corresponded  with  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Price. 

"  They've  nearly  all  of  'em  written  to  me 
for  money— seeing  my  name  in  the  paper  ez 
hevin'  made  a  strike,"  returned  Spindler 
simply,  "  and  hevin'  sent  it,  I  jest  know 
their  addresses." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Mrs.  Price,  returning  to  the 
stocking. 

Something  in  the  tone  of  her  ejaculation 
increased  Spindler's  embarrassment,  but  it 
also  made  him  desperate.  "  You  see,  Mrs. 
Price,"  he  blurted  out,  "  I  oughter  tell  ye 
that  I  reckon  they  are  the  folks  that 
4  hevn't  got  on  '—don't  you  see— and  so 
it  seemed  only  the  square  thing  for 
me— ez  had  '  got  on  '—to  give  them  a 
sort  o'  Christmas  festival.  Suthin',  don't 
ye  know,  like  what  your  brother-in-law  was 
saying  last  Sunday  in  the  pulpit  about  this 
yer  Peace  and  Goodwill  twixt  man  and 
man." 

Mrs.  Price  looked  again  at  the  man  before 
her.  His  sallow,  perplexed  face  exhibited 
some  doubt,  yet  a  certain  determination  re- 
garding the  prospect  the  quotation  had 
opened  to  him.  "  A  very  good  idea,  Mr. 
Spindler,  and  one  that  does  you  great  cred- 
it." she  said  gravely. 

"  I'm  mighty  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Mrs. 
Price,"  he  said  with  an  accent  of  great  re- 
lief, "  for  I  reckoned  to  ask  you  a  great 
favor  !  You  see,"  he  fell  into  his  former 
hesitation,    "  that   is— the   fact  is— that  this 


sort  o'  thing  is  rather  sudden  to  me— a  little 
outer  my  line— don't  you  see — and  I  was 
goin'  to  ask  ye  ef  you'd  mind  takin'  the  hull 
thing  in  hand  and  running  it  for  me." 

"Running  it  for  you?"  said  Mrs.  Price, 
with  a  quick  eye-shot  from  beneath  the 
hedge  of  her  lashes.  "  Man  alive  !  what  are 
you  thinking  of?  " 

"  Bossin'  the  whole  job  for  me,"  hurried 
on  Spindler  with  nervous  desperation.  "  Get- 
tin'  together  all  the  things  and  makin'  ready 
for  'em— orderin'  in  everything  that's  want- 
ed, and  fixin'  up  the  rooms— I  kin  step  out 
while  you're  doin'  it— and  then  helpin'  me 
receivin'  'em,  and  sittin'  at  the  head  o'  the 
table — you  know— like  ez  ef  you  was  the 
mistress." 

"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Price,  with  her  frank 
laugh,  "  that's  the  duty  of  one  of  your  rela- 
tions—your niece,  for  instance,  or  cousin,  if 
one  of  them  is  a  woman." 

"  But,"  persisted  Spindler,  "  you  see 
they're  strangers  to  me — I  don't  know  'em, 
and  1  do  you.  You'd  make  it  easy  for  'em— 
and  for  me— don't  you  see— kinder  introduce 
'em— don't  you  know?  A  woman  of  your 
gineral  appearance  would  smooth  down  all 
them  little  difficulties,"  continued  Spindler, 
with  a  vague  recollection  of  the  Kansas 
story,  "  and  put  everybody  on  velvet.  Don't 
say  '  no,'  Mrs.  Price  !  I'm  just  kalkilatin' 
on  you." 

Sincerity  and  persistence  in  a  man  go  a 
great  way  with  even  the  best  woman.  Mrs. 
Price,  who  had  at  first  received  Spindler's 
request  as  an  amusing  originality,  now  be- 
gan to  incline  secretly  toward  it.  And,  of 
course,  began  to  suggest  objections. 

"  I'm  afraid  it  won't  do,"  she  said  thought- 
fully, awakening  to  the  fact  that  it  would  do 
and  could  be  done.  "  You  see,  I've  promised 
to  spend  Christmas  at  Sacramento  with  my 
nieces  from  Baltimore.  And  then,  of  course, 
there's  Mr.  Saltoven  and  my  sister  to  con- 
sult." 

But  here  Mr.  Spindler's  simple  face 
showed  such  signs  of  distress  that  the  wid- 
ow declared  she  would  "  think  it  over  "—a 
process  which  the  sanguine  Spindler  seemed 
to  consider  so  nearly  akin  to  takin'  it  on  that 
Mrs.  Price  began  to  believe  it  herself,  as  he 
hopefully  departed. 

She  "  thought  it  over  "  sufficiently  to  go  to 
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Sacramento  and  excuse  herself  to  her  nieces. 
[Jul  here  she  permitted  herself  to  "talk  it 
over"  to  the  Infinite  delight  of  those  Balti- 
more girls,  who  thought  this  extravaganza 
of  Spindler's  "so  Californiac  and  eccen- 
tric !"  BO  Hint  it  \v;is  not  strange  that  pres- 
ently the  news  came  bach  to  Rough  and 
Ready,  and  his  old  associates  Learned  Cor 
the  first  time  that  he  had  never  seen  his 
relatives,  and  that  they  would  be  doubly 
strangers.  This  did  not  increase  his  popu- 
larity; neither,  L  grieve  to  say,  did  the  intel- 
ligence that  his  relatives  were  probably  poor 
and  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Saltoven  had  ap- 
proved of  his  course  and  had  likened  it  to 
the  rich  man's  feast  to  which  the  halt  and 
blind  were  invited.  Indeed,  the  allusion  was 
supposed  to  add  hypocrisy  and  a  bid  for  pop- 
ularity to  Spinclier's  defection,  for  it  was 
argued  that  he 'might  have  feasted  "wall- 
eyed Joe  "  or  "  tangle-feet  Billy  "—who  had 
once  been  "  clawed  "  by  a  bear  while  pros- 
pecting—if he  had  been  'sincere.  Howbeit 
Spindler's  faith  was  oblivious  to  these  criti- 
cisms in  his  joy  at  Mr.  Saltoven's  adhesion 
to  his  plans  and  the  loan  of  Mrs.  Price  as  a 
hostess.  In  fact,  he  proposed  to  her  that 
the  invitations  should  also  convey  that  infor- 
mation in  the  expression,  "  By  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Saltoven,"  as  a  guar- 
antee of  good  faith— but  the  widow  would 
hear  none  of  it.  The  invitations  were  duly 
written  and  dispatched.  "  Suppose,"  sug- 
gested Spindler,  with  a  sudden  lugubrious 
apprehension,  "  suppose  tney  shouldn't 
come?  "  "  Have  no  fear  of  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Price,  with  her  frank  laugh.  "  Or  ef  they 
waz  dead?"  continued  Spindler.  "They 
couldn't  all  be  dead,"  said  the  widow  cheer- 
fully. "  I've  written  to  another  cousin  by 
marriage,"  said  Spindler  dubiously,  "  in  case 
of  accident— I  didn't  think  of  him  before,  be- 
cause he  wras  rich."  "  And  have  you  ever 
seen  Mm,  citten,  Mr.  Spindler?  "  asked  the 
widow  with  a  slight  mischievousness. 
"  Lordy  !  No  !  "  he  responded  with  unaffect- 
ed concern. 

Only  one  mistake  was  made  by  Mrs.  Price 
in  her  arrangements  of  the  party.  She  had 
noticed— what  the  simple-minded  Spindler 
could  never  have  conceived— the  feeling  to- 
ward him  held  by  his  old  associates,  and  had 
tactfully  suggested  that  a  general  invitation 


should   be  extended    to   them    in   the  evening. 

■•  Von  can  have  refreshments,  yon  know,  boo, 
after  the  dinner  and  games  and  music." 
"But,"  said  the  unsophisticated  host,  "won't 
the  hoys  think  I'm  playln'  it  rather  low 
down  on  them— so  to  speak  giving  'em  a 
kind  0'  second  table,  as  ef  it  was  the  tattings 
after  a*  strike?"  "Nonsense!"  said  Mrs. 
Price  with  decision.  "It's  quite  fashionable 
in  San  Francisco— and  just  the  thing  to  do." 
To  this  decision  Spindler  in  his  blind  faith 
in  the  widow's  management  weakly  yielded. 
An  announcement  in  The  Weekly  Banner  that 
"  on  Christmas  evening  Richard  Spindler, 
Esq.,  proposed  to  entertain  his  friends  and 
fellow-citizens  at  an  'At  Home'  in  his  own 
residence,"  not  only  widened  the  breach  be- 
tween him  and  the  "  boys,"  but  awakened 
an  active  resentment  that  only  waited  for 
an  outlet.  It  was  understood  that  they  were 
all  coming;  that  they  should  have  "  some 
fun  out  of  it "  which  might  not  coincide  with 
Spindler's  nor  his  relatives'  sense  of  humor 
seemed  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Unfortunately,  too,  subsequent  events  lent 
themselves  to  this  irony  of  the  situation.  A 
few  mornings  after  the  invitations  were  dis- 
patched Spindler  at  one  of  his  daily  confer- 
ences with  Mrs.  Price  took  a  newspaper 
from  his  pocket.  "  It  seems,"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  her  writh  an  embarrassed  gravity, 
"  that  we  will  have  to  take  one  o'  them 
names  off  that  list— the  name  o'  Sam  Spin- 
dler—and  kalkilate  upon  only  six  relations 
coming." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Price  interestedly,  "  then 
you  have  had  -an  answer  and  he  has  de- 
clined?" 

"  Not  that  exackly,"  said  Spindler  slowly. 
"  but  from  remarks  in  this  yer  paper  he  was 
hung  last  week  by  the  Vigilance  Committee 
of  Yolo." 

Mrs.  Price  opened  her  eyes  on  Spindler's 
face  as  she  took  the  paper  from  his  hand. 
"  But,"  she  said  quickly,  "  this  may  be  all 
a  mistake— some  other  Spindler  !  You  know, 
you  say  you've  never  seen  them  !  " 

"  I  reckon  it's  no  mistake,"  said  Spindler 
with  patient  gravity,  "  for  the  Committee 
sent  me  back  my  invitation  with  the  kinder 
disparagin'  remark  that  they've  '  sent  him 
where  it  ain't  bin  the  habit  to  keep  Christ- 
mas.' " 
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Mrs.    Price   gasped     hut    :i    glance    al    Spin 

difi-'s  patient,  wistful,  Inquiring  eyes 
brought  back  her  old  courage,  "  Well,"  she 
s.-iid  cheerfully,  "  perhaps  it's  just  :is  well 
that  lif  didn't  conic." 

"Are  ye  sure  o'  that,  Mrs.  Trice  V  *'  said 
Spindler,  with  a  slightly  troubled  expres- 
sion. "Seems  to  me  now  that  he  was  the 
sort  as  migbter  hev  bin  gathered  in  at  the 
feast- and  kinder  snatched  like  a  brand 
from  the  burnhf.  according  to  Scripter.  But 
ye  know  best." 

"Mr.  Spindler,"  sa id  Mrs.  Price  suddenly, 
with  a  slight  snap  in  her  black  eyes,  "are 
your  are  the  others  like  this?  Or,"—  here 
her  eyes  softened  again  and  her  laugh  re- 
turned, albeit  slightly  hysterical—  "js  this 
kind  of  thing  likely  to  happen  again?" 

"I  think  we're  pretty  sartin'  o'  hevin'  six 
to  dinner,"  returned  Spindler  simply.  Then, 
;is  if  noticing-  some  other  significance  in  her 
speech,  he  added  wistfully:  "but  you  won't 
go  back  on  me,  Mrs.  Price,  ef  things  ain't 
pannin'  out  exackly  as  I  reckoned.  You  see 
I  never  really  knew  these  yer  relations." 

He  was  so  obviously  sincere  in  his  intent, 
and,  above  ail,  seemed  to  place  such  a  pa- 
thetic reliance  on  her  judgment,  that  she 
hesitated  to  let  him  know  the  shock  his  rev- 
elation had  given  her.  And  what  might  his 
other  relations  prove  to  be?  Good  Lord! 
Yet,  oddly  enough,  she  was  so  prepossessed 
by  him  and  so  fascinated  by  his  very  Quixot- 
ism, that  it  was  perhaps  from  these  complex 
reasons  that  she  said  a  little  stiffly: 

"  One  of  these  cousins,  I  see,  is  a  lady— and 
then  there's  your  niece.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  them,  Mr.  Spindler?" 

His  face  grew  serious.  "  No  more  than  I 
knew  of  the  others,"  he  said  apologetically. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  went  on: 
"  Now  you  speak  of  it,  seems  to  me  I've 
heard  that  my  niece  was  di-vorced.  But," 
he  added,  brightening  up,  "  I've  heard  that 
she  was  pop'lar." 

Mrs.  Price  gave  a  short  laugh  and  was 
silent  for  a  few  moments.  Then  this  sublime 
little  woman  looked  up  at  him.  What  he 
might  have  seen  in  her  eyes  was  more  than 
he  expected,  or,  I  fear,  deserved.  "  Cheer 
up  !  Mr.  Spindler."  she  said  manfully.  "I'll 
see  you  through  this  thing— don't  you  mind  ! 


1:111  don't  you  say  anything  about    about 
this   Vigilance  Committee  business  t<>  any 
body.    Nor  about    your   niece    it    was  your 
niece,  wasn't  It?    being  divorced.      Charley 
(the  late  .Mr.  Trice)  had  a  queer  sort  of  sistor 

who     but  Hint's  neither  hero  nor  there  !     And 

your  niece  mayn't  come,  you  know  or  if  sh<' 
does  you  ain't  bound  to  bring  her  out  to  the 
general  company." 

At  parting  Spindler  in  sheer  gratefulness 
pressed  her  hand  and  lingered  so  long  over  it 
that  a  little  color  sprang  into  the  widow's 
brown  cheek.  Perhaps  a  fresh  courage 
sprang  into  her  heart,  too.  for  she  went  to 
Sacramento  the  next  day,  previously  enjoin- 
Ing  Spindler  on  no  account  to  show  any  an- 
swers he  might  receive.  At  Sacramento  her 
nieces  flew  to  her  in  confidences. 

11  We  so  wanted  to  see  you,  Aunt  Huldy. 
for  we've  heard  something  80  delightful 
about  your  funny  Christmas  party  !"  Mrs. 
Price's  heart  sank,  but  her  eyes  snapped. 
"  Only  think  of  it  !  One  of  Mr.  Spindler's 
long-lost  relatives,  a  Mr.  Wragg,  lives  in  this 
hotel,  and  papa  knew  him.  He's  a  sort  of 
half-uncle,  I  believe,  and  he's  just  furious 
that  Spindler  should  have  invited  him.  He 
showed  papa  the  letter— said  it  was  the 
greatest  piece  of  insolence  in  the  world;  that 
Spindler  was  an  ostentatious  fool  who  had 
made  a  little  money  and  wanted  to  use  Mm 
to  get  into  society;  and  the  fun  of  the  whole 
thing  was  that  this  half-uncle  and  whole 
brute  is  himself  a  parvenu— a  vulgar,  osten- 
tatious creature,  who  was  only  a " 

"  Never  mind  what  he  was,  Kate,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Price  hastily;  "  I  call  his  con- 
duct a  shame." 

"  So  do  we,"  said  both  girls  eagerly.  After 
a  pause  Kate  clasped  her  knees  with  her 
locked  fingers  and  rocking  backward  and 
forward,  said:  "  Milly  and  I  have  got  an  idea 
and  don't  you  say  '  no '  to  it.  "We've  had  it 
ever  since  that  brute  talked  in  that  way. 
Now,  through  him,  we  know  more  about  this 
Mr.  Spindler's  family  connections  than  you 
do,  and  we  know  all  the  trouble  you  and 
he'll  have  in  getting  up  this  party.  You  un- 
derstand? Now  we  first  want  to  know 
what's  Spindler  like?  Is  he  a  savage  bearded 
creature  like  the  miners  we  saw  on  the 
boat?  " 
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Mrs.  Price  said  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  very  gentle,  soft  spoken  and  rather  good 
looking. 

"Young  or  old?" 

"  Young— in  fact,  a  mere  boy,  as  you  may 
judge  from  his  actions,"  returned  Mrs.  Price 
with  a  suggestive,  matronly  air. 

Kate  here  put  up  a  long-handled  eyeglass 
to  her  fine  gray  eyes,  fitted  it  ostentatiously 
over  her  aquiline  nose  and  then  said  in  a 
voice  of  simulated  horror:  "  Aunt  Hulda— 
this  revelation  is  shocking  !  " 

Mrs.  Price  laughed  her  usual  frank  laugh, 
albeit  her  brown  cheek  took  upon  it  a  faint 
tint  of  Indian  red.  "  If  that's  the  wonderful 
idea  you  girls  have  got,  I  don't  see  how  it's 
going  to  help  matters,"  she  said  drily. 

"  No  !  that's  not  it !  We  really  have  an 
idea.    Now,  look  here  !  " 

Mrs.  Price  "  looked  here."  This  process 
seemed  to  the  superficial  observer  to  be 
merely  submitting  her  waist  and  sholders  to 
the  arms  of  her  nieces  and  her  ears  to  their 
confidential  and  coaxing  voices.  Twice  she 
said  "  it  couldn't  be  thought  of,"  and  "  it 
was  impossible,"  once  addressed  Kate  as 
"  You  limb  ! "  and  finally  said  that  she 
"  wouldn't  promise — but  might  write  !  " 

It  was  two  days  before  Christmas.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  air,  sky  or  landscape  of 
that  Sierran  slope  to  suggest  the  season  to 
the  Eastern  stranger.  A  soft  rain  had  been 
dropping  for  a  week  from  laurel,  pine  and 
buckeye,  on  the  blades  of  springing  grasses 
and  shyly  opening  flowers.  Sedate  and  silent 
hillsides,  that  had  grown  dumb  and  parched 
toward  the  end  of  the  dry  season  became 
gently  articulate  again;  there  were  murmurs 
in  hushed  and  forgotten  canons,  the  leap  and 
laugh  of  water  among  the  dry  bones  of  dusty 
creeks  and  the  full  song  of  the  larger  forks 
and  rivers.  Southwest  winds  brought  the 
warm  odor  of  pine  sap  swelling  in  the  forest, 
of  the  faint,  far-off  spice  of  wild  mustard 
springing  in  the  lower  valleys.  But,  as  if  by 
some  irony  of  nature,  this  gentle  invasion  of 
spring  in  the  wild  wood  brought  only  dis- 
turbance and  discomfort  to  the  haunts  and 
works  of  man.  The  ditches  were  overflowed, 
the  fords  of  the  Fork  impassable,  the  sluic- 
ing adrift  and  the  trails  and  wagon  roads  to 
Rough  and  Ready  knee  deep  in  mud.  The 
stage  coach  from  Sacramento,  entering  the 


settlement  by  the  mountain  highway— its 
wheels  and  panels  clogged  and  crusted  with 
:in  unctuous  pigment  like  mud  and  blood- 
passed  out  of  it  through  the  overflowed  and 
d.iiigerous  ford  and  emerged  in  spotless  pur- 
ity, leaving  its  stains  behina  Rough  and 
Ready.  A  week  of  enforced  idleness  on  the 
river,  "  Bai,"  had  driven  the  miners  to  the 
more  comfortable  recreation  of  the  saloon 
bar,  its  mirrors,  its  florid  paintings,  its  arm- 
chairs and  its  stove.  The  steam  of  their  wet 
boots  and  the  smoke  of  their  pipes  hung  over 
the  latter,  like  the  sacrificial  incense  from  an 
altar.  But  the  attitude  of  the  men  was  more 
critical  and  censorious  than  contented,  and 
showed  little  of  the  gentleness  of  the  weath- 
er or  season. 

"  Did  ye  hear  ef  the  stage  brought  down 
any  more  relations  of  Spindler's?" 

The  barkeeper  to  whom  this  question  was 
addressed  shifted  his  lounging  position 
against  the  bar  and  said,  "  I  reckon  not— ez 
far  ez  I  know." 

"  And  that  old  bloat  of  a  second  cousin— 
that  crimson  beak— what  kem  down  yester- 
day— he  ain't  bin  hangin'  round  here  to-day 
for  his  reglar  pizon?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  barkeeper  thoughtfully,  "  I 
reckon  Spindler's  got  him  locked  up  and  is 
settin'  on  him  to  Keep  him  sober  till  after 
Christmas  and  prevent  you  boys  gettin'  at 
him." 

"  He'll  have  the  jim-jams  before  that,"  re- 
turned the  first  speaker.  "  And  how  about 
that  dead  beat  of  a  half-nephew  who  bor- 
ryed  twenty  dollars  of  Yuba  Bill  on  the  way 
down  and  then  wanted  to  get  off  at  Shooters- 
ville,  but  Bill  wouldn't  let  him  and  scooted 
him  down  to  Spindler's  and  collected  the 
money  from  Spindler  himself,  afore  he'd  give 
him  up?  " 

"  He's  up  thar  with  the  rest  of  the  men- 
agerie," said  the  barkeeper,  "  but  I  reckon 
that  Mrs.  Price  hez  bin  feedin'  him  up;  and 
—ye  know  the  old  woman— that  fifty-fifth 
cousin  by  marriage— who  Joe  Chandler 
swears  he  remembers  ez  an  old  cook  for  a 
Chinese  restaurant  in  Stockton— eat  my 
skin  ef  that  Mrs.  Price  hezn't  rigged  her  out 
in  some  fancy  duds  of  her  own,  and  made 
her  look  quite  decent." 

A  deep  groan  here  broke  from  Uncle  Jim 
Starbuck.    "  Didn't  I  tell  ye  !  "  he  said,  turn- 
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ing  appealingly  to  the  others.  "  It's  that 
old  widow  that's  at  the  bottom  of  it  all! 
She  first  put  Spindler  up  to  givln'  the  party, 
and  now  ef  she  ain't  goin'  to  tix  up  these  rag- 
amuffins and  drill  'em,  so  we  can't  get  any 
fun  outer  'em  after  all  !  And  it's  bein'  a 
woman  that's  bossin'  the  job,  and  not  Spin- 
dler, we've  got  to  draw  things  mighty  fine 
and  not  cut  up  too  rough  or  some  of  the  boys 
will  kick  ! " 

"  You  bet  !  "  said  a  surly  but  decided  voice 
in  the  crowd. 

"  And,"  said  another  voice,  "  Mrs.  Price 
didn't  live  in  'Bleeding  Kansas'  for  noth- 
ing." 

"  Wot's  the  programme  you've  settled  on, 
Uncle  Jim?"  said  the  barkeeper  lightly,  to 
check  what  seemed  to  promise  a  dangerous 
discussion. 

"  Well,"  said  Starbuck,  "  we  kalkilate  to 
gather  early  Christmas  night  in  Hooper's 
Hollow  and  rig  ourselves  up  Injin  fash- 
ion, and  then  start  for  Spindler's  with 
pitch  pine  torches  and  have  a  '  torch 
light  dance'  around  the  house;  them 
who  does  the  dancin'  and  yellin'  outside  tak- 
in'  their  turn  at  goin'  in  and  hevin'  refresh- 
ment. Jake  Cooledge  of  Boston  sez  if  any- 
body objects  to  it  we've  only  got  to  say  we're 
'  Mummers  of  the  Olden  Time  'sabe?  Then, 
later,  we'll  have  them  '  Sabbath  Evening 
Bells '  performed  on  prospectin'  pans  by  the 
Band.  Then  at  the  finish  Jake  Cooledge  is 
goin'  to  give  one  of  his  surkastic  speeches- 
kinder  welcomin'  Spindler's  family  to  the 
free  opening  o'  Spindler's  Arlms  House  and 
Reformatory."  He  paused,  possibly  for  that 
approbation  which,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
come  spontaneously.  "  It  ain't  much,"  he 
added  apologetically,  "  for  we're  hampered 
by  women— but  we'll  add  to  the  program  ez 
we  see  how  things  pan  out.  Ye  see,  from 
what  we  kin  hear,  all  of  Spindler's  relations 
ain't  on  hand  yet  !  We've  got  to  wait— like 
in  elekshun  times— for  '  returns  from  the 
back  counties.'    Hello  !    What's  that?  " 

It  was  the  swish  and  splatter  of  hoofs  on 
the  road  before  the  door.  The  Sacramento 
coach  !  In  an  instant  every  man  was  expect- 
ant, and  Starbuck  darted  outside  on  the  plat- 
form. Then  there  was  the  usual  greeting 
and  bustle,  the  hurried  ingress  of  thirsty 
passengers   into  the  saloon    and    a    pause. 


1  ncle  Jim  returned  excited  and  pantingly. 
••  Look  yer,  boys  !  ef  this  ain't  the  richest 
thing  out  !  They  say  there's  tiro  more  rela- 
tions o'  Spindler's  on  the  Coach,  come  down 
as  express  freight  consigned— d'ye  hear?— 
consigned  t<>  Spindler  !  " 
"Stiffs,   in   coffins?"  suggested   an   eager 

voice. 

11 1  didn't  get  to  hear  more  !  But  here  they 
are."  There  was  the  sudden  interruption  of 
a  laughing,  curious  crowd  into  the  bar-room, 
led  by  Yuba  Bill,  the  driver.  Then  the  crowd 
parted  and  out  of  their  midst  stepped  two 
children. 

A  boy  and  girl  -the  oldest  apparently  of 
not  more  than  six  years  holding  each  oth- 
er's hands.  They  were  coarsely  yet  cleanly 
dressed,  and  with  a  certain  uniform  precision 
that  suggested  formal  charity.  But,  more 
remarkable  than  all,  around  the  neck  of  each 
was  a  little  steel  chain  from  which  depended 
the  regular  check  and  label  of  the  powerful 
express  company— Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.— and 
the  words:  "To  Richard  Spindler."  "Frag- 
ile." "  With  great  care."  "  Collect  on  deliv- 
ery." Occasionally  their  little  hands  went 
up  automatically  and  touched  their  labels 
as  if  to  show  them.  They  surveyed  the 
crowd,  the  floor,  the  gilded  bar,  and  Yuba 
Bill  without  fear  and  without  wonder  ! 
There  was  a  pathetic  suggestion  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  this  observation.  Per- 
haps their  small  lips  and  eyes  were  dumb 
with  the  reticence  which  comes  from  Faith 
and  Patience. 

"  Now,  Bobby,"  said  Yuba  Bill,  leaning 
back  against  the  bar  with  an  air  half  pater- 
nal, half  managerial,  "  tell  these  gents  how 
you  came  here." 

"  By  Wellth  Fargeth  Expreth,"  lisped 
Bobby. 

"  Whar  from?" 

"  Red  Hill,  Owegon." 

"  Red  Hill,  Oregon?  Why,  it's  a  thousand 
miles  from  here  !  "  said  a  bystander. 

"  I  reckon,"  said  Y^uba  Bill  coolly,  "  they 
kem  by  stage  to  Portland,  by  steamer  to 
'Frisco,  steamer  again  to  Stockton,  and  then 
by  stage  over  the  whole  line.  Allers  by 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  Express,  from  agent  to 
agent  and  from  messenger  to  messenger. 
Fact  !  They  ain't  bin  fetched  or  handled  by 
any  one  but  the  kempany's  agents;  they  ain't 
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had  a  line  or  direction  except  them  checks 
around  their  necks  !  And  they've  wanted  for 

nothin'    else.        Why,    I've    carried    heaps    o' 

treasure  before,  gentlemen,  and  once  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  greenbacks,  but,  1 

never  carried  an.vthiif  that  was  watched  and 
guarded  as  them  kids!  Why,  the  Division 
Inspectoral  Stockton  wanted  to  go  with  'em 
hisself  over  the  line,  hut  Jim  Bracy,  the  mes- 
senger, said  he'd  call  it  a  reflection  on  him 
and  resign  ef  they  didn't  give  'em  to  him 
willi  the  other  packages  !  Ye  had  a  pretty 
good  time.  Hobby  !  didn't  ye?  Plenty  to 
eat  and  drink  -eh?  " 

The  two  children  laughed  a  little  weak 
laugh,  turned  each  other  bashfully  around 
and  then  looked  up  shyly  at  Yuba  Bill  and 
said  "Yeth." 

"Dotyou   know    where    you're    goin'?" 
asked  Starbnck  in  a  constrained  voice. 

It  was  the  little  girl  who  answered  quickly 
and  eagerly: 
"  Yes;  to  Chrissmass  and  Sandy  Claus." 
"  To  what?  "  asked  Starbnck. 
Here  the  boy  interposed  with  a  superior 
air.    "  The  meanth  Couthin  Dick.    He'th  got 
Krithmath." 
"  Where's  your  mother?  " 
"  Dead." 

"  And  your  father?  " 
"  In  orthpittal." 

There  was  a  laugh  somewhere  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd.  Every  one  faced  angrily 
in  that  direction— but  the  laugher  had  dis- 
appeared. Yuba  Bill,  however,  sent  his  voice 
after  him:  "  Yes,  in  hospital!  Funny,  ain't 
it?  Mighty  amoosin'  place  !  Try  it.  Step 
over  here  and  in  five  minutes,  by  the  dying 
Hokey  !  I'll  qualify  you  for  admission,  and 
not  charge  you  a  cent !  "  He  stopped,  gave 
a  sweeping  glance  of  dissatisfaction  around 
him,  and  then,  leaning  back  against  the  bar, 
beckoned  to  some  one  near  the  door  and  said 
in  a  disgusted  tone:  "  You  tell  these  galoots 
how  it  happened,  Bracy.  They  make  me 
sick  ! " 

Thus  appealed  to,  Bracy,  the  express  mes- 
senger, stepped  forward  in  Yuba  Bill's  place. 
"  It's  nothing  particular,  gentlemen,"  he  said 
with  a  laugh;  "  only  it  seems  that  some  man 
called  Spindler,  who  lives  about  here,  sent 
an  invitation  to  the  father  of  these  children 
to  bring  his  family  to  a  Christmas  party. 


It  wasn't  a  bad  sort  of  thing  for  Spindler  to 
do,  considering  that  they  were  his  poor  rela 
tions,  though  they  didn't  know  him  from 
Adam,  was  it?"  He  paused;  several  of  the 
bystanders  cleared  their  throats  but  said 
nothing.  "At  le.-ist,"  resumed  Bracy,  "that 
is  what  the  boys  up  at  Red  Bill,  Oregon, 
thought  when  they  heard  of  it.  Well,  :is  the 
father  was  in  hospital  with  a  broken  leg, 
and  the  mother  only  a  few  weeks  dead,  the 
boys  thought   it    mighty  rough   on   these  poor 

kids  [f  they  were  done  out  of  their  fun  be- 
cause they  had   no  one  to  bring  them.    The 

boys  couldn't  afford  it  but  they  got  a  little 
money  together  and  then  got  the  idea  of 
sending  'em  by  express,  our  agent  at  Red 
Hill  tumbled  to  the  idea  at  once— but  he 
wouldn't  take  any  money  in  advance,  and 
s;iid  he  would  send  'em* '  C.  O.  D.,'  like  any 
other  package.  And  he  did,  and  here  they 
are  !  That's  all;  and  now,  gentlemen,  as  I've 
got  to  deliver  them  personally  to  this  Spin- 
dler, and  get  his  receipt,  and  take  off  their 
checks,  I  reckon  we  must  toddle.  Come, 
Bill,  help  take  'em  up  !  " 

"  Hold  on  !  "  said  a  dozen  voices.  A  dozen 
hands  were  thrust  into  a  dozen  pockets;  I 
grieve  to  say  some  were  regretfully  with- 
drawn empty-  for  it  was  a  hard  season  in 
Hough  and  Ready  !  But  the  expressman 
stepped  before  them  with  warning  uplifted 
hand. 

"  Not  a  cent,  boys,  not  a  cent  !  '  Wells 
Fargo's  Express  Company  '  don't  undertake 
to  carry  bullion  with  these  kids— at  least  on 
the  same  contract  !  "  He  laughed  and  then 
looking  around  him,  said  confidentially  in  a 
lower  voice,  which,  however,  was  quite  audi- 
ble to  the  children:  "There's  as  much  as 
three  bags  of  silver  in  quarter  and  half  dol- 
lars in  my  treasure  box  in  the  coach,  that 
has  been  poured,  yes,  just  showered  upon 
them  ever  since  they  started,  and  have  been 
passed  over  from  agent  to  agent  and  mes- 
senger to  messenger— enough  to  pay  their 
passage  from  here  to  China  !  It's  time  to 
say  quits  now.  But,  bet  your  life  !  they 
ain't  goin'  to  that  Christmas  party,  poor  !  " 

He  caught  up  the  boy  as  Yuba  Bill  lifted 
the  little  girl  to  his  sholder,  and  both  oassed 
out.  Then  one  by  one  the  loungers  in  the 
bar-room  silently  and  awkwardly  followed, 
and  when  the  barkeeper  turned  back  from 
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putting  away  his  decanters  and  glasses,  to 
his  astonishment  the  room   was  empty. 

Spindler's  house,  or  "Spindler's  Splurge," 
as  Rough  and  Ready  chose  to  call  it.  stood 
above  the  settlement  on  a  deforested  hillside, 
which,   however,   revenged    itself   by  produc- 
ing not  enough  vegetation  to  cover  even  the 
few  slumps  thai  were  ineradicable.     A  large 
wooden  structure  In  the  pseudo-classic  style 
affected  by  Westerners,  with  an  incongruous 
cupola,    it    was    oddly     enough     relieved    by 
a     still     more     Incongruous     veranda     ex 
lending    around    its    four    sides,    upheld    by 
wooden    Doric  columns,  which  were  already 
picturesquely  covered  with  flowering  vines 
and    sun-loving    roses.      Mr.     Spindler    had 
trusted  the  furnishing  of  its  interior  to  the 
same   contractor   who   had   upholstered   the 
gilded  bar-room  of  the  Eureka  Saloon,  and 
had  apparently   bestowed   the   same  design 
and   material,   impartially,   on   each.    There 
were  gilded  mirrors  all  over  the  house  and 
chilly  marble-topped  tables,  gilt  plaster  Cu- 
pids in  the  corners  and  stuccoed  lions  "  in 
the  way  "  everywhere.    The  tactful  hands  of 
Mrs.  Price  had  screened  some  of  these  with 
seasonable  laurels,   fir  boughs  and  berries, 
and  had  imparted  a  slight  Christmas  flavor 
to  the  house.    But  the  greater  part  of  her 
time  had  been  employed  in  trying  to  subdue 
the  eccentricities  of  Spindler's  amazing  rela- 
tions—in tranquillizing  Mrs.  'k  Aunt"  Martha 
Spindler— the  elderly  cook  before  alluded  to 
—who   was   inclined   to    regard    the    gilded 
splendors  of  the  house  as  indicative  of  dan- 
gerous immorality;  in  restraining  "Cousin" 
Morley  Hewlitt  from  considering  the  dining- 
room  buffet  as  a  bar  for  "  intermittent  re- 
freshment," and  in  keeping  the  weak-minded 
nephew,  Phinney  Spindler,  from  shooting  at 
bottles     from     the     veranda,     wearing     his 
uncle's  clothes,  or  running  up  an  account  in 
his  uncle's  name  for  various  articles  at  the 
general  stores.    Yet  the  unlooked-for  arrival 
of  the  two  children  had  been  the  one  great 
compensation  and  diversion  for  her.       She 
wrote  at  once  to  her  nieces  a  brief  account 
of    her    miraculous    deliverance.    "  I    think 
those  poor  children  dropped  from  the  skies 
here  to  make  our  Christmas  party  possible, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  sympathy  they  have 
created   in   Rough   and   Ready   for  Spindler. 


He  is  going  to  keep  them  as  long  as  he  can, 
and  is  writing  to  tin-  father.  Think  of  the 
poor  little  tots  traveling  m  thousand  miles  to 
'  Kiissmas,'  as  they  call  it  !  though  they 
were  so  well  cared  for  by  the  mess  ngers 
Hint  their  little  bodies  were  positively  Btuffed 

like    quails.     So    yon    see.    dear,    we    will    be 

able  to  gel  along  without  airing  your  fatuous 
Idea.    I'm  sony,  for  1  know  you're  just  dy 

Ing  lo  see  it  all." 

Whatever  Kate's  "  idea  "  might  have  been, 

there  certainly  seemed  now  no  need  of  any 
extraneous  aid  to  Mrs.  Price's*  management. 

Christinas  night  came  at  last,  and  the  fate- 
ful dinner  parly.  Vet  in  spile  of  the  gloomy 
vestal  fears  of  "Aunt  Martha."  who  was 
now  more  than  ever  convinced  that  Mrs. 
Price's  position  in  the  house  was  more  than 
equivocal;  the  weak  garrulity  of  Phinny 
Spindler,  the  boisterous  and  alcoholic  senti- 
ments of  Morley  Hewlitt,  or  the  half-fright- 
ened, half-choked  silence  of  the  two  children, 
the  dinner  passed  off  without  serious  disas- 
ter. But  the  ordeal  of  the  reception  of  Rough 
and  Ready  was  still  to  come.  For  Mrs.  Price 
well  knew  that  altho  "  the  boys "  were 
more  subdued  and  indeed  inclined  to  sympa- 
thize with  their  host's  uncouth  endeavor, 
there  was  still  much  in  the  aspect  of  Spin- 
dler's relations  to  excite  their  sense  of  the 
ludicrous.  If  they  overlooked  a  kindred  hu- 
man weakness  in  the  drunkard,  swaying  in 
ostentatious  dignity  beside  the  window,  they 
would  be  sure  to  resent  the  uncompromising 
self-righteousness  and  lofty  dissatisfaction 
of  the  cook,  rigid  in  her  hostess's  silk  dress, 
in  a  gilded  armchair.  She  had  diplomatically 
put  the  two  children  in  front,  but  even  then 
she  could  not  help  seeing  that  in  their  new 
adornments  of  bows  and  ribbons  they  had 
lost  the  pathetic  aspect  of  their  chains  and 
labels,  and  even  looked  commonplace. 

But  here  Fortune  again  favored  the  house 
of  Spindler  with  a  dramatic  surprise,  even 
greater  than  the  advent  of  the  children  had 
been.  In  the  change  that  had  come  over 
Rough  and  Ready  "  the  boys  "  had  decided, 
out  of  deference  lo  the  women  and  children, 
to  omit  the  first  part  of  their  program,  and 
had  approached  and  entered  the  house  as 
soberly  and  quietly  as  ordinary  guests.  But 
before  they  had  shaken  hands  with  the  host 
and  hosiess,  and  seen  the  relations,  the  cJat- 
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ter  Of  wheels  was  heard  before  the  open 
door,  and  its  lights  Hushed  upon  a  carriage 
and  pair— an  actual  private  carriage— the  like 
of  which  had  not  been  seen  since  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  had  come  down  to  open 
the  new  Ditch!  Then  there  was  a  pause, 
the  Hash  of  the  carriage  lamps  upon  white 
silk,  the  light  tread  of  a  satin  foot  upon  the 
veranda  and  in  the  hall,  and  the  entrance  of 
a  vision  of  loveliness  !  Middle-aged  men  and 
old  dwellers  in  cities  remembered  their 
youth;  younger  men  bethought  themselves  of 
Cinderella  and*  the  Prince  !  There  «was  a 
thrill  and  a  hush  as  this  last  guest— a  beauti- 
ful girl,  radiant  with  youth  and  adornment, 
put  a  dainty  glass  to  her  sparkling  eye  and 
advanced  familiarly  with  outstretched  hand 
to  Dick  Spindler.  Mrs.  Price  gave  a  single 
gasp  and  drew  back  speechless. 

"  Uncle  Dick,"  said  a  laughing  contralto 
voice,  which  indeed  somewhat  recalled  Mrs. 
Price's  own,  in  its  courageous  frankness,  "  I 
am  so  delighted  to  come— even  if  a  little  late; 
and  so  sorry  that  Mr.  McKenna  could  not 
come  on  account  of  business." 

Everybody  listened  eagerly,  but  none  more 
eagerly  and  surprisedly  than  the  host  him- 
self. McKenna  !  the  rich  cousin  !  who  had 
never  answered  the  invitation  !  And  "  Uncle 
Dick."  This,  then,  was  his  divorced  niece  ! 
Yet  even  in  his  astonishment  he  remembered 
that  of  course  no  one  but  himself  and  Mrs. 
Price  knew  it— and  that  lady  had  glanced 
discreetly  away. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  half -niece  brightly, 
"  I  came  from  Sacramento  with  some  friends 
to  Shootersville,  and  from  there  I  drove  here 
—and  though  I  must  return  still  to-night  I 
could  not  forego  the  pleasure  of  coming,  if  it 
was  only  for  an  hour  to  answer  the  invita- 
tion of  the  uncle  1  have  not  seen  for  years." 

She  paused  and  raising  her  glasses  turned 
a  politely  questioning  eye  towrard  Mrs.  Price. 
"One  of  our  relations?"  she  said  smilingly. 

11  No  !  "  said  Spindler  with  some  embar- 
rassment, "  a— a— friend  !  " 

The  half-niece  extended  her  hand.  Mrs. 
Price  took  it.  A  slight  cry  of  pain,  followed, 
however,  by  a  little  laugh,  escaped  the  beau- 
tiful visitor's  lips.  I  grieve  to  say  that  a 
lurking  safety  pin  in  Mrs.  Price's  glove 
had  caught  her  hand.  Mrs.  Price  turned 
away   to   her  other  guests   with   somewhat 


marked  abruptness.  Spindler  was  distressed. 
Had  she  taken  an  aversion  to  this  beautiful 

creature  00  account  of  her  divorce — or— the 
thought  gave  a  strange  thrill  to  him  -was 

she  a  little  jealous? 

But  the  fair  stranger,  what  she  said  and 
did,  were  the  only  things  remembered  in 
Rough  and  Ready  of  that  festive  occasion; 
no  one  thought  of  the  other  relations;  no  one 
recalled  them  nor  their  eccentricities;  Spin- 
dler himself  was  forgotten.  People  only  rec 
ollected  how  Spindler's  lovely  niece  lavished 
her  smiles  and  curtesies  on  every  one,  but 
brought  to  her  feet  particularly  the  misogy- 
nist Starbuck  and  the  sarcastic  Cooledge — 
oblivious  of  his  previous  speech.  How  she 
sat  at  the  piano  and  sang  like  an  angel- 
hushing  the  most  hilarious  and  excited  into 
sentimental  and  even  maudlin  silence.  How, 
graceful  as  a  nymph,  she  led  with  "  Cousin 
Dick  "  a  Virginia  reel  until  the  whole  assem- 
bly joined,  eager  for  a  passing  touch  of  her 
dainty  hand  in  its  changes.  How,  when  two 
hours  had  passed— all  too  swiftly  for  the 
guests— they  stood  with  bared  heads  and 
glistening  eyes  on  the  veranda  to  see  the 
fairy  coach  whirl  the  fair  Princess  away  ! 
How— but  this  incident  was  never  known  to 
Rough  and  Ready. 

It  happened  in  the  sacred  dressing-room 
where  Mrs.  Price  was  cloaking  with  her  own 
hands  the  departing  half-niece  of  Mr.  Spin- 
dler's. Taking  that  opportunity  to  seize  the 
lovely  relative  by  the  sholders  and  shake  her 
violently,  she  said:  "O  yes,  and  it's  all  very 
well  for  you,  Kate— you  limb  !  For  you're 
going  away  and  will  never  see  Rough  and 
Ready  and  poor  Spindler  again— but  what 
am  /  to  do,  miss?  How  am  /  to  face  it  out? 
For  you  know  I've  got  to  tell  him  at  last  that 
you're  no  half -niece  of  his  !  " 

"Have  you?"  said  the  young  lady  with 
singular  coolness. 

"  Have  I?  "  repeated  the  widow  impatient- 
ly. "Have  I?  Of  course  I  have— what  are 
you  thinking  of?" 

"  I  was  thinking,  aunty,"  said  the  girl,  au- 
daciously, "  that  from  wrhat  I've  seen  and 
heard  of  you  and  Spindler  to-night,  if  I'm 
not  his  half -niece  now— it's  only  a  question 
of  time  !    So  wait.    Good-night,  dear." 

And  really  it  turned  out  that  she  was  right. 

London,  England. 


COSTA  RICA  AND  THE  GREAT  CANAL. 


BY    SENOR    DON    RAFAEL    VGLESIAS, 
President  os   rm    Rhpublk    01   Costa  Rica, 


Costa  Rica  is  expecting  much  benefit 
from  the  great  Canal  which  we  hope  and 
believe  will  soon  be  built.  I  cannot  advise 
as  to  route,  or  tell  what  difficulties  will 
be  encountered  on  our  soil.  But  if  the  Nic- 
aragua route  is  chosen,  part  of  the  San  Juan 
River  will  be  utilized  for  the  canal.  That 
river  is  the  boundary  line  between  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua,  and  hence  my  country 
will  be  on  the  world's  greatest  commercial 
highway. 

The  line  would  probably  go  through  a  deal 
of  rock,  and  tho  that  would  mean  a  large 
initial  cost  it  might  be  economical  in  the  end, 
as  the  cutting  would  be  permanent.  Costa 
Rica  is  healthy,  so  one  of  the  objections  that 
are  made  to  the  Panama  route  would  not 
exist  there. 

The  importance  of  the  opening  of  the  Nic- 
aragua Canal  to  the  United  States  can  hard- 
ly be  overestimated.  It  should  be  built  for 
a  larger  trade  than  the  Suez  Canal  can 
carry.  The  volume  of  the  commerce  will 
rapidly  become  enormous,  unprecedented. 
To  begin  with,  all  the  commerce  from  Asia, 
Australia,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Japan  and  the  Philippines  to  the  east  coast 
of  the  Americas  must  pass  through  it;  so 
also  the  trade  between  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  the  Americas.  In  addition  to  this 
there  will  be  all  the  trade  between  Northern 
and  Western  Europe  with  the  eastern  coast 
of  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
besides  the  trade  with  Europe  from  the  west 
coasts  of  America. 

Not  only  will  the  opening  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  attract  much  of  the  trade  that  now 
goes  via  Suez  but  it  will  also  create  much 
new  trade,  as  similar  improvements  of  facili- 
ties always  do. 

I  do  not  think  that  people  in  the  United 
States  have  yet  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
great  changes  that  the  completion  of  the 
Canal  will  afford.  Its  opening  will  bring 
Now  York  within  4.500  miles  of  Peru  and 
Chile  (now  the  distance  by  water  is  16,000 
miles).    The  distance  to  Hong  Kong  would 


be  reduced  to  about  12,000  miles;  it  is 
now  1(5,000  by  the  nearest  water  route.  The 
great  manufacturing  and  commercial  center 
of  the  United  Stales  would  be  brought  10,000 
miles  nearer  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  result  ought  to  lie  the  supremacy  of 
American  trade  in  Eastern  Asia.  It  ought 
also  to  bring  an  enormous  foreign  market 
(which  is  now  occupied  to  sonic  extent  by 
the  German  and  English  merchants)  to  the 
doors  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  New  Eng 
land  States. 

I  expect  to  see  the  United  States  prepare 
for  her  future.  She  should  begin  by  carry- 
ing her  own  goods  in  her  own  vessels.  Her 
goods  come  to  us  in  English  vessels  now. 
The  Canal  should  also  be  of  vast  benefit  to 
Costa  Rica  if  the  route  is  through  our  terri- 
tory, and  should  give  us  a  splendid  market 
for  our  coffee,  bananas  and  rubber. 

I  have  visited  Washington  and  seen  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  but  we  did  not  converse 
about  the  Canal  or  any  other  State  matters. 
My  visit  was  purely  one  of  curtesy,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  public  matters. 

President  McKinley's  reference  to  the  Nic- 
aragua Canal  was  not  news  to  us  who  have 
been  watching  the  project.  We  knew  all 
that  he  tells  us  in  his  message.  Costa  Rica 
has  great  admiration  and  most  friendly  feel- 
ing for  the  United  States,  which  has  on 
many  occasions  shown  an  interest  in  promot- 
ing .the  welfare  -of  the  Central  American 
republics,  so  that  we  are  not  alarmed  at  the 
intimation  that  when  the  Canal  is  built  the 
United  States  will  expect  to  control  it.  But 
we  await  with  much  interest  the  report  of 
Admiral  Walker's  commission. 

Costa  Rica,  though  little  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  has  profited  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  United  States  and  resembles 
her  in  many  respects.  We  make  much  of 
education— it  is  compulsory.  We  have  four 
teachers  for  every  soldier,  a  total  of  S60 
teachers.  In  1897  we  had  327  primary 
schools  with  21,913  pupils  from  a  total  popu- 
lation of  less  than  275,000.   We  have  schools 
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and  colleges  for  the  higher  education  also. 
To  complete  their  education  we  semi  our 
young  men  to  one  of  the  universities  of  Eng- 
land or  America.  So.  altlio  we  speak  the 
Spanish  language,  our  traditions  and  sympa- 
thies nre  not  Spanish.  We  were  well-wishers 
of  the  United  States  in  its  Last  war. 

The  State  religion  of  Costa  Itica  is  Roman 
Catholic,  but  there  is  entire  religious  free- 
dom. We  have  about  7,000  foreigners  in  the 
country,  mostly  Italians,  Englishmen  and 
Germans.  There  are  a  few  Americans,  and 
we  wish  we  had  more  of  them.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  not  yet  wakened  up  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  trade  with  Central  and  South 
America.  They  have  been  so  busy  looking 
after  their  home  market  that  they  have  let 
the  English  and  Germans  get  ahead  of  them 
and  occupy  markets  that  are  right  at  their 
door  and  certainly  should  be  theirs  by  rea- 
son of  locality. 

We  have  very  rich  gold  mines,  and  Eng- 
lish and  German  capitalists  have  been  work- 


ing tin mii  tor  yens,  only  very  recently  cap- 
italists from  the  United  States  discovered 
these  mines,  and  now  two  of  the  mines  are 
worked  by  North  American  companies. 

We  are  making  great  Improvements  at 
Tort  Llmon,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  a  wharf 
is  being  built  there  al  the  cos;  of  half  ;i  mil- 
lion dollars  in  gold,  and  the  other  Improve- 
ments of  the  port  will  cost  half  a  million  dol- 
lars more.  We  believe  in  peace  and  progress, 
and  if  we  are  called  to  play  any  large  part 
In  the  world's  affairs  througn  our  position 
on  ihe  great  Canal  thai  is  to  be,  we  desire  to 
be  ready  for  it.  We  have  had  no  revolution 
for  thirty-live  years,  and  there  is  no  sign 
of  revolution.  I  think  Costa  Rica  in  the 
future  will  go  on  as  she  has  in  the  past.  t  We 
are  well  contented  and  are  not  afraid  that 
our  weakness  will  provoke  aggression,  for 
we  are  living  in  the  shadow  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  able  and  willing  to  protect 
us  from  any  who  might  seek  to  do  us  in- 
justice. 


THE -BASIS  FOR  AN  AMERICAN  ARISTOCRACY. 


BY    HARRY    THURSTON    PECK, 
Editor  of  "The  Bookman.'1 


Writing  elsewhere  not  very  long  ago,  I 
ventured  to  set  down  some  observations  con- 
cerning the  interesting  attempt  that  is  now 
in  progress  to  establish  and  perpetuate  in 
this  country  a  class  that  shall  be,  in  all  its 
essential  characteristics,  an  aristocracy  after 
the  European  model.  This  class  has  already, 
thanks  to  the  possession  of  abundant  wealth, 
been  able  to  copy  the  external  features  of  its 
archetype.  It  has  secured  the  sumptuous 
setting,  it  is  imitating  the  easy  and  luxurious 
life,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  trying  very 
hard,  tho  so  far  with  indifferent  success,  to 
win  from  the  larger  world  about  it  a  general 
recognition  of  its  claims  to  respect  and  seri- 
ous consideration.  The  subject  is  one  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  exhaust,  and  therefore  some 
further  discussion  of  it  may  be  undertaken 
here.  First  of  all  then,  we  shall  consider 
this  matter  of  recognition;  and  after  that, 
the  question  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
establishing    and    perpetuating    an    aristo- 


cratic sentiment  in  a  purely  democratic  na- 
tion. 

The  real  prestige  of  an  aristocracy  has  al- 
ways come  to  it  from  three  sources— from 
the  service  which  its  members  have  ren- 
dered to  the  sovereign  or  to  the  State,  from 
the  magnificence  of  its  surroundings,  and 
from  the  perpetuations  of  its  traditions 
through  successive  generations  by  a  com- 
paratively limited  class.  No  one  or  two  of 
these  things  alone  is  ever  quite  sufficient;  all 
of  them  must  coincidently  belong  to  an  aris- 
tocracy that  is  to  be  really  splendid  and  en- 
during. For  instance,  in  the  early  years  of 
American  national  growth  we  had  both  in 
the  North  and  in  the  South  a  class  of- men 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  public  service 
and  who  enjoyed  a  high  measure  of  public 
esteem;  but  they  never  constituted  an  aris- 
tocracy, for  they  had  neither  the  great 
wealth  necessary  to  injpress  the  popular 
imagination  by  a  sumptuous  manner  of  liv- 
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ing,  nor.  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  such  as 
are  suggested  by  the  names  of  Adams  ami 

.lay  niid  Loo.  did  the  distinction  survive  be- 
yond a  single  generation.    In  France  there 
was  once  a  blending  of  service  and  wealth 
and    family    tradition;    bid    as    the    nobility 
grew  careless  of  its  responsibilities,  it  lost 
in   the  end  both   legal  standing  and  popular 
respect;  so  thai  the  French  aristocracy  was 
plundered  in  the  Revolution  and  caricatured 
under  the  Empire,  and  may  be  regarded  at 
the  present  time  as  being  to  all  intents  and 
purposes    extinct.     In    Russia     many    nobles 
are  and  have  been  both  conspicuous  in  the 
State  and  magnificent  in  their  way  of  living; 
but  the  fact  that  the  family  title  descends 
to  all  the  sons  alike  has  destroyed  the  ex- 
olusiveness   of   the    institution   as   a   whole, 
and  the  Russian  noble  is  not  necessarily  a 
person  of  any  particular  note  whatever.    In- 
deed, it  has  been  observed  by  a  writer  on 
Russia  that  there  is  one  provincial  village 
inhabited   by   families   whose   surroundings 
and  lives  are  those  of  peasants,  though  every 
male  member  of  them  proudly  bears  the  title 
of  "  Prince." 

It  is  in  England  alone  that  we  find  an  aris- 
tocracy in  which  all  three  of  the  necessary 
qualifications  are  perfectly  united,  and  hence 
it  is  in  England  alone  that  the  aristocratic 
tradition  is  a  vital  and  enduring  part  of  the 
national  system.    American  imitators  there- 
fore have  done  well  to  take  the  English  aris- 
tocracy as  a  model;  their  mistake  has  lain 
in  failing  to  grasp  its  ultimate  significance. 
They   have   looked   at   the   institution   only 
superficially;   they   have   omitted  the   study 
of  its  history  and  of  its  philosophical. basis. 
When  viewed  carelessly,  as  many  Americans 
have  viewed  the  English  aristocracy  in  its 
most  modern  phases,  and  when  discussed  as 
they  have  heard  it  discussed  by  newspaper- 
writers  and  sporadic  social  satirists,  it  often 
appears  at  bottom  to  be  largely  plutocratic. 
Money,  indeed,  does  play  an  enormous  part 
in  the  English  social  system.    No  poor  man 
can  aspire  to  a  peerage;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  wealth  sometimes  buys  a  way  to  the 
six-pearls  or  to  the  strawberry-leaves.    Even 
the  taint  of  "  trade  "  or  of  occupations  bor- 
dering   upon    "  trade "    has    at    times   been 
washed  away  by  the  waters  of  Pactolus.    It 
was  only  a  few  years  ago,  while  Lord  Rose- 


bery  was  Premier,  thai  a   very  respectable 

(and  wealthy!  dealer  in  oil-cloth  w ras  made  :i 

peer  of  the  realm;  and  so  many  brewers 
have  lately  1  > « - « - 1 1  ennobled  as  to  give  point  t.. 
the  current  jesl  which  describes  the  English 
peerage  as   "  the   beerage."    Again,   to   the 

superficial  observer,  the  position  of  the  Brit- 
ish nobleman  is  one  of  utter  irresponsibility. 
The  newspapers  seldom  lack  a  bit  of  scan 
dal  that  is  made  more  piquant  by  the  name 
of  the  noble  lord  who  figures  in  the  narra- 
tive.     The  records  of  the  divorce-court,  of 
the  music  hall,  of  the  swindling  "company 
promoter"  and  of  dishonest  bankruptcy  are 
continually  enlivened  by  the  faineant  peer. 
Moreover,  here  and  there  within  the  pages  of 
Burke  and  of  Debrett  some  curious  shams 
are  found  enshrined— the  record  of  ancestral 
names  and  of  ancient  lineage  falsely  given, 
as  when  one  finds  the  stately  and  sonorous 
title  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  borne 
by  a  gentleman  whose  family  name  is  care- 
fully set  down  as  Percy,  recalling  memories 
of  Chevy  Chase  and  Branham  Moor,  where 
the  strict  truth  would  have  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  Duke  is  really  not  a  genuine  Percy, 
but    has    been    allowed    to    substitute    that 
name    for    the    much    less    historic    one    of 
Smithson.    Perhaps  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
the  American  who  feels  an  ardent  longing 
for  a  real  patriciate  like  England's  should 
think  it  easily  attainable— a  mere  matter  of 
money  and   of  a  willingness   to    spend    it. 
English  aristocracy,  he  argues,  is,  after  all. 
the  creation  of  wealth;  it  can  be  imitated; 
and  if  ours  be  something  of  a  sham  at  first, 
why,  so.  in  part,  is  England's  also.    It  rests 
upon  money,  and  yet  it  is  the  finest  thing  of 
its  kind  in  the  whole  world;  and  even  the 
veriest  blackleg,  if  he  be  a  lord  or  a  "  gentle- 
man," will  receive  on  every  hand  a  certain 
deference.      Surely    we,    too,    can    manage 
something  of  the  kind. 

Nevertheless,  the  American  who  argues  in 
this  fashion  is  entirely  wrong;  and  it  is  just 
because  so  many  of  our  intending  patricians 
have  so  argued  that  we  have  evolved  a 
leisure  class,  or  perhaps  a  pleasure  class, 
but  nothing  like  a  genuine  aristocracy  as 
yet.  For  the  English  aristocracy  is  strong 
first  of  all  because  neither  in  its  past  nor  in 
its  future  have  its  members  as  a  class  failed 
to  be  the  leaders  of  the    nation    in    every 
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sphere  of  effort.    The  whole  record  of  Eng- 
land's triumphs  In  war  and  peace  and  in  the 
development  of  constitutional  freedom  reads 
like  a  muster-roll  of  her  nobility,  from  the 
day  when   Magna  Charts   was  wrested  by 
the  barons  from  an  unwilling  king,  down  to 
the  day  when  an  English  duke  destroyed  in 
kittle  the  armies  of  the  greatest  soldier  of 
all  time  and  freed  the  world  from  the  titanic 
ambition    of    the    First    Napoleon.      To-day 
there  may  be  idle  peers,  and  foolish  peers, 
and  peers  whose  lives  are  dissolute,  yet  these 
are  not  the  types  that  Englishmen  recall  to 
mind   when   speaking  of   their  aristocracy; 
but  it  is  rather  men  like  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Lord  Rosebery  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
men  who  give  the  very  choicest  of  their  gifts 
and  the  whole  labor  of  their  lives  to  Eng- 
land—opposed to  one  another  in  their  politi- 
cal creeds,  but  united  in  their  devotion  to  che 
public  service.    And  it  is  the  same,  in  their 
own  way  and  according  to  their  own  abili- 
ties, with  nearly  all  the  rest.    If  they  do  not 
enter  upon  the  career  of  statesmanship,  they 
at  least  administer  their  estates  and  their 
great  fortunes  as  tho  they  held  them  as  a 
trust  with  a  profound  sense  of  responsibility, 
throwing  open  their  parks  and  palaces  and 
galleries  to  the  public,  putting  themselves  at 
the  head  of  every  great  popular  movement, 
and   in    every   way   identifying   themselves 
with  the  broadest  interests  of  the  nation. 
And  this  is  why  the  Englishman  "  loves  a 
lord,"  and  it  gives  a  solid  and  enduring  basis 
for  the  traditional  sentiment  which  English- 
men entertain  toward  the  entire  aristocracy. 
They  are  impressed,  of  course,  by  its  wealth 
and  by  the  stateliness  of  its  surroundings; 
but  far  more  important  is  their  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  its  history  as  a  whole  is  in- 
separably linked  with  the  history  of  every- 
thing that  Englishmen  hold  most  dear. 

Some  such  basis  as  this  is  necessary  if  an 
aristocratic  tradition  is  to  be  created  in  our 
own  country.  In  spite  of  the  gibes  that  for- 
eigners hurl  at  us,  mere  money  gets  less  re- 
spect among  Americans  than  almost  any- 
where in  the  world;  and  much  of  what 
seems  to  be  respect  given  to  money  is  in  real- 
ity given  to  the  courage,  the  keen  intelli- 
gence and  the  "  gumption  "  which  enable  its 
possessors  to  make  the  money.  In  other 
words,  when  we  as  a  people  are  impressed 


by  wealth  it  is  because,  in  the  main,  wealth 
is  to  us  s  symbol  of  achievement.    Money  for 
money's  sake  is  not  at  all  an  American  for- 
mula; and  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Amer- 
Icana  are  the  most  liberal  spenders  of  money 
in  the  world.    They  enjoy  the  making  of  it, 
but  they  have  not  the  instinct  of  avarice 
which  is  a  national  trait  among  the  French, 
nor  the  purse-proud  arrogance  which  runs 
through  the  ranks  of  the  middle-class  Eng- 
lishmen.   Consequently,  the  mere  possession 
of  money,  however  great  its  sum  may  be, 
will  never  confer  upon  him  who  has  it  an 
odor  of  sanctity.    What  Americans  do  ad- 
mire most  intensely  is  brain  and  strength 
and  force  and  spirit;  and  when  these  are 
exercised  for  the  public  good  they  receive  at 
all  times  a  recognition  which  has  in  it  some- 
thing that  borders  upon  reverence,  even  in  a 
nation  like  ours  where  a  pervading  sense  of 
humor  does  not  allow   many  things  to  be 
treated  with  entire  seriousness.  Now  if  these 
qualities  should  be  exhibited,  in  a  large  way 
and  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  by  those  whose 
wealth  enables  them  to  secure  the  sumptu- 
ous setting  necessary,  there  is  no  reason  on 
earth  why  the  basis  for  a  democratic  aris- 
tocracy should  not  be  firmly  laid  among  us. 
There  is  one  very  particular  reason  why 
our  millionaires  should  seek  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic and  the  State;  and  this  reason  appears 
not  to  have  occurred  to  them.    An  aristoc- 
racy must  have  the  element  of  permanence 
about  it  in  order  to  possess  a  real  impor- 
tance; and  an  element  of  permanence  is  diffi- 
cult to  secure  in  a  country  like  our  own, 
where  customs  based  on  primogeniture  do 
not  exist  and  where  the  law  of  all  the  States 
is  definitely  framed  to  discourage  the  Eng- 
lish  principle   of  entailing  property.      The 
great  difficulty  with   our  wealthy  families 
has  been  to  keep  their  wealth  together  and 
to  hand  it  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, unimpaired  and  unalienated.    To  keep 
a  fortune  in  a  family  has  always,   in  the 
United   States,   been   much   harder  than  to 
make  a  fortune  for  a  family.    The  creator  of 
wealth  has  often  dreamed  of  creating  also  a 
line  that  should  perpetuate  his  name  and 
make  it  honored  among  future  generations 
by  means  of  the  fortune  that  he  has  trans- 
mitted with  it;  and  then  some  spendthrift 
son,  brought  up  to  do  nothing  but  enjoy,  has 
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squandered  and  scattered  until  the  third 
generation  of  the  family  finds  itself  agai-n  in 
the  humble  position  into  which  its  founder 
was  originally  born.  And  this  will  always 
happen,  as  a  rule,  so  long  as  our  leisure  class 
is  nothing  but  a  pleasure  class,  and  so  long 
as  its  younger  members  are  not  trained  up 
from  childhood  to  a  sense  of  large  responsi- 
bility, to  serious  ambitions  and  an  earnest 
purpose,  and  to  desire  to  do  something  that 
will   harmonize  with  the  example  of  their 


fathers.  If  no  other  motive  shall  ever  be 
found  strong  enough  to  impel  our  would-be 
aristocrat!  toward  public  life,  this  one 
thought  should  be  quite  sufficient;  for-  it  con- 
tains Avithin  itself  the  true  solution  of  a 
problem  that  is  always  before  their  minds— 
the  problem  of  how  to  perpetuate  their 
wealth  and  establish  their  names  in  honor 
and  esteem,  and  thus  to  secure  the  one  re 
suit  that  has  hitherto  appeared  to  them  al- 
most impossible  of  actual  attainment. 

New  Vokk  City. 


THE   LITERATURE   OF    CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE 

EXAMINED. 

BY    PROF.    J.    M.    DIXON, 
Of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

Several  months  ago  there  appeared  in  the     passed  through  the  education— so  thoroughly 


columns  of  this  journal  an  article  of  mine 
which  described  in  a  direct  and  unvarnished 
way  the  impressions  received  from  a  chance 
entrance  into  a  meeting  of  Christian  Scien- 
tists. The  impressions  were  not  on  the 
whole  favorable,  particularly  in  respect  to 
the  intellectual  quality  of  the  religious  in- 
struction furnished.  For  one  thing,  I  could 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  Mrs.  Eddy's 
hymns;  they  struck  me  as  the  utterance  of 
a  bewildered  mind  of  inferior  caliber. 
The  article  brought   me   several  more  or 


wholesome,  so  vitally  requisite,  and  yet,  to 
sentimental  minds,  so  hard  and  unpleasant— 
which  makes  an  author  examine,  criticise 
and  define  his  terms  before  using  them. 
Mrs.  Eddy's  terms  are  like  poor  maids-of -all- 
work;  now  answering  the  door,  now  in  the 
kitchen,  and  anon  sweeping  the  parlor.  The 
imagery  used  has  no  propriety  whatever; 
nor  is  there  any  serious  and  well-regulated 
procession  of  thought.  And  now  to  the 
proof  of  these  somewhat  severe  statements. 
Surely  the  pivotal  fact  of  all  sound  Chris- 


less  indignant  letters  from  different  parts  of  tian    teaching*  is   the   personality   of   Jesus 

the  country,  imploring  me  to  make  a  thor-  Christ,  which  reveals  to  us  the  personality 

ough   study  of   Mrs.   Eddy's   "  Science  and  oJ*  the   wise  and   loving   Father   of  us   all. 

Health  "  and  reap  the  benefits  in  an  entire  Rut  Mrs.  Eddy  in  her  glossary  denies  per- 


change  of  attitude.  This  study  I  have  made, 
with  results  that  are  the  opposite  of  those 
anticipated  by  the  honest  people  who  thus 
advised  me.  Indeed,  so  powerful  is  the  con- 
verse impression  that  the  strongest  argu- 
ment I  could  use  to  demonstrate  the  irra- 
tionality of  Christian  Science    would  be  to 


sonality,  both  to  God  and  to  Christ.  Christ 
is  the  "  Divine  Principle,  not  Person;"  God 
is  Principle,  not  Personality.  Now  a  prin- 
ciple, define  it  as  you  will,  is  merely  some- 
thing orderly  in  phenomena  as  recognized 
by  the  human  mind.  A  man  with  principles, 
known    as  a    "man  of  principle,"  is  a    man 


open  some  one  of  the  pages  of  the  book  and  whose  actions  betray  a  certain  uniformity.   A 

bid  a  thoughtful  student  examine  it  word  man  without  principles  is  a  man  whom  op- 

for  word,  phrase  by  phrase,  clause  by  clause,  portunity  or  sense  controls.    Principles  are 

The  thorough  shoddiness  of  the  material  be-  mere    manifestatious    of    personality;    prin- 

comes  then  apparent.    The  book  is  the  pro-  ciple,  in  the  singular,  is  a  manifestation  of 

duction  of  a  shallow,  ill-trained,  ill-balanced  sound  moral  character  or  good  personality, 

mind,  dealing  with  subjects  far  beyond  its  The  glory  of  the  Christian  religion  is  this, 

grasp.     The     writer    has    evidently     never  that  not  only  does  it  recognize  moral  prin- 
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clple  in  the  universe,  bui  thai  it  reveals  the 
personality  of  the  being  whose  principles 
are    manifested    therein,    it    marks    a    low 

state   -of    Christian    thought    when    God     is 
spoken  of  merely  as  the  Creator,  as  the  per- 
sonality  who  framed  the  universe.    He  de- 
ma nds  that  a  nearer,  closer  relationship  be 
recognized.    It  is  as  if  a  son  were  to  speak 
of  his  father  as  the  "author  of  his  being." 
Kut  what  should  we  say  of  a  son  who  spoke 
of  his  lather  as  "the  male  principle  of  my 
production? "    And    what    shall    we   say   of 
Alis.  Eddy  who  cuts  out  of  her  system  the 
very  possibility  of  speaking  of  God's  Father- 
hood  or   of    Christ's    Sonship?    She    defines 
"  Father "    as    "  the    great    Eternal    Mind." 
Elesewhere    she    intrudes    the   wholly    anti- 
scriptural   doctrine— and  as   unhistorical   as 
unscriptural— that   "  woman   is   the   highest 
type  of  man."    It  is  this  shallow  conceit,  so 
fond  of  odious  comparisons,  which  renders 
the  speaking  at  many  women's  gatherings 
futile  and  repulsive.    Man  is  neither  unde- 
veloped woman  nor  is  woman  undeveloped 
man.    Mrs.  Eddy  seemingly  gets  rid  of  the 
sacred  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  in 
order  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  modern 
woman!     Modern   agnostics   go    no    further 
than  to  hold  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  God's 
personality    unproved;     Mrs.     Eddy,     while 
placing  the  F»ible  in  an  honored  position  as 
one  of  the  walls  of  her  City  of  Christian 
Science,    tears    the    very    vitals    out    of    its 
teaching.    The  universe   without  the  person- 
ality and  fatherhood  of  God'  is  to  the  de- 
vout mind  unintelligible.    One  recalls  Richt- 
er's  dream:  "I  looked  down  into  the  abyss 
and  cried,   Father,   where   art   thou?    .    ... 
And  when  I  looked  up  to  the  immeasurable 
world  for  the  Divine  Eye,  it  glared  on  me 
with  an  empty,  black,  bottomless  Eye-socket." 
Mrs.    Eddy's   Christian    Science   is   then    so 
very   radical   a   renovation   of   all   orthodox 
theology  that  it  removes  into  the  limbo  of  the 
discarded  the  sacred  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tian Godhead  and  all  it  essentially  implies. 
So   much   for   the   theology   of   the    book. 
What  of  its  science?    In  the  seventh  chapter 
(of  the  edition  I  have  before  me  as  I  write, 
the    135th),    a    chapter    entitled    "Wayside 
Hints."  a  page  is  devoted  to  the  glories  of 
science.    It  is  given  the  fourth  place  as  one 
of  the  walls  of  her  city.    To  show  the  au- 


1  hoi's  elevated  conception  of  the  nature  and 
mission  of  science,  I  will  quote  in  full  one 
of  the  four  paragraphs: 

"In  the  year  1853  a  daguerreotypist  said 
to  a.  youth,  whose  likeness  he  was  taking  tor 
a  dollar:  '  People  think  pictures  will  be 
cheaper  when  they  can  be  taken  on  paper; 
but  it  is  not  so.  The  process  is  possible,  but 
it  will  cost  too  much  for  practical  use.' 
Within  a  few  years  of  this  prophecy  a  dol- 
lar would  buy  a  dozen  photographs,  each 
more  enduring  than  the  fading  old  daguer 
reotype  upon  which  that  artist  was  at  work. 
"  So  is  it  every  day.  Fenny  postage  is  a 
reality.  The  ocean-cable  and  the  telephone 
are  omnipresent  (sicl)" 

Fancy   "  improvements "   like  these  form- 
ing   the    walls    of    an   eternal   city,    along 
with    the    Bible,    Jesus,    and    Christianity! 
Such  is  actually  Mrs.  Eddy's  teaching.    The 
whole  passage  is  inconceivably  grotesque.  She 
confuses  the  appliances  of  science— the  mere 
"  Nuremberg  toys,"  as  Emerson  has  named 
them — with  the  noble  reality  of  science.    At 
heart  she  is  a  materialist  and  a  Philistine. 
It  is  well  known  that,  with  the  best  think- 
ers, the  word  Science  is  no  longer  held  to 
include   merely   the  laboratory  sciences,   as 
they  may  be  called.    All  higher  education  is 
rightly  held  to  be  scientific.    For  instance, 
there  is  the  great  department  of  Philology, 
with  its  series  of  laws  evolved  during  the 
past  century  since  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit 
gave   the   clue   to   the   brotherhood   of   lan- 
guages.   Trained   scientific   minds   are   now 
enabled   to   trace   back   wTords   through    the 
centuries  as  a  botanist  traces  the  evolution 
of  plants;   or  to  assign  a  certain  piece  of 
writing  exactly  to  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written.    Does  Mrs.  Eddy  refuse  the  name 
of   science  to  philology?  or  does   she  com- 
prehend why  it  claims  to  be  considered  a 
science?    Her  book  shows  that  she  is  com- 
pletely   ignorant    of    its    laws,    altlio,    as 
usual,  she  alloics  herself  to  speak  as  if  she 
tcere  mistress  of  the  subject.    In  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  chapter  VII  occurs  this  pas- 
sage: "  The  word  city  conveys  the  idea  of  an 
assemblage  of  people  for  high  purposes,  and 
is  akin  to  another  word,   civilization,   both 
coming  from  civis  (citizen),  and  civitas  (city 
or  State).    So  largely  is  this  true  that  one 
can  easily  believe  that  our  word  polish  is 
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derived  from  polis,  the  Greek  terra  for  city." 
Now  science  teaches  us  that  civilization  can- 
not come  from  oivitas,  and  that  polislt  lias  no 
more  to  do  with  polis  than   with  :i   police 
man's  boots. 

Her  views  of  history  remains  as  crude  and 
parochial  as  it  she  had  confined  her  reading 
to  the  Sunday  school  library  of  some  ullra- 
evangelicaJ  sect.  This  is  evident  from  a 
passage  occurring  in  this  same  seventh 
chapter,  in  which  she  refers  to  the  Wal- 
denses  and  the  Scotch  Covenanters  as  the 
bearers  of  her  "  healing  power  "  when  it  had 
disappeared  elsewhere— the  sole  representa- 
tives of  good  in  an  evil  world.  What  of  God- 
frey of  Bouillon,  or  Francis  d'Assisi  or 
Louis  IX  or  the  other  holy  men  of  the  cen- 
turies? Mrs.  Eddy  ignores  them.  "In  the 
Christian  Church  this  demonstration  of  heal- 
ing was  early  lost,  about  three  centuries 
after  the  crucifixion,"  until  it  reappeared 
in  the  Alps  and  the  wilds  of  Scotland!  And 
she  adduces  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  these 
peculiar  healing  powers  among  these  two 
hardy  races,  but  coolly  endows  them  with 
gifts  that  for  capricious  reasons  of  her  own 
she  wishes  them  to  possess. 

Mrs.  Eddy  is  evidently  of  the  opinion  that 
the  United  States  is  the  home  of  modern 
science.  Now,  altho  the  United  States  is 
in  the  fore  front  with  the  appliances  of  sci- 
ence, the  real  home  of  science  is  still  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Let  me  quote 
from  her  work  (p.  230): 

"  The  third  side  of  our  City's  outline  joins 
the  fourth,  which  in  its  turn  touches  the  first 
side,  the  Bible,  forming  the  last  angle  of  a  per- 
fect square. 

"  '  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way.' 
So  wrote  Bishop  Berkeley,  on  his  way  to  the 
New  World,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  He  was  a  great  Natural  Scientist  in  his 
day,  and  held  opinions  concerning  '  absolute 
idealism' which  advance  his  memory  [sic!]  near 
the  border  line  of  Christian  Science  ;  but  even 
Berkeley  could  not  foresee  the  immense  gains 
which  Natural  Science  would  make  in  the  next 
century.  Upon  the  western  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains the  last  sunbeams  linger.  If  there  is  any 
thought  which  is  associated  with  the  West,  it 
is  the  thought  of  freedom  and  progress. 
"  '  Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 
Wind  of  the  Western  sea !  ' 

What  one  great  word  is  whispered  on  this  wind? 


Science!  And  science,  the  second  term  in  the 
litN-  of  cm-  form  of  faith,  is  the  fourth  side  of 
our  Pour-square  <  Jitj ." 

n  is  difficult  to  treat  seriously  this  farrago 
of  inept  metaphor.  Ill-fitting  vocabulary  and 
confused  thought,  [n  so  far  as  Bishop  Berke- 
ley dabbled  in  "Natural  Science"  he  was 
a  failure.  His  belief  in  the  virtues  of  tar- 
water.  :i  subject  to  which  lie  devoted  :i  vol- 
ume, is  remembered  merely  as  an  eccen- 
tricity. And  to  use  the  word  "opinions"  in 
respect  to  the  noble  and  lasting  contribution 
to  mental  philosophy  he  made  in  his  Theory 
of  Vision  is  to  misuse  language,  and  expose 
one's  own  ignorance. 

From  any  side  we  attack  this  extraor- 
dinary book,  it  is  wholly  vulnerable.  Alike 
in  its  literature  to  philosophy  and  its  science 
it  is  beneath  notice— farcically  so,  indeed. 
In  opening  its  pages  I  never  for  a  moment 
dreamt  that  the  intellectual  tissue  of  the 
work  would  be  so  contemptible. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  is  not  this  proving 
too  much?  Whence  comes  its  great  influ- 
ence and  wide  popularity?  Several  reasons 
may  be  adduced.  The  first  is,  that  its  bold 
attack  on  the  problem  of  pain  and  disease 
is  well  timed.  For  the  last  fifty  years  sci- 
ence has  devoted  herself  too  exclusively  to 
the  treatment  of  disease  from  the  merely 
material  side,  and  has  failed  to  appreciate 
the  extraordinary  capacity  of  the  mind  to 
check,  ignore  or  produce  disease.  It  is  well 
known  that  intense  sympathy  will  produce 
in  a  witness  the  same  effects  that  purely 
physical  causes  have  produced  in  the  victim 
of  an  accident.  An  interesting  list  of  such 
cases  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Na- 
tional Rcvieio  for  February  of  this  year. 
Again  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  illustrating 
the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  that  the 
frenzy  of  the  fight,  equally  with  religious 
ecstasy,  renders  the  mind  extraordinarily 
oblivious  to  pain.  The  campaigns  of  the 
First  Napoleon  furnish  a  long  list  of  such 
cases. 

The  philosophy  of  the  bpok  depends  for  its 
attractiveness  on  the  sublime  truth,  ac- 
knowledged in  every  real  philosophy  man- 
ual, that  mind  is  the  first  and  last  reality 
and  that  it,  and  not  matter,  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  fact  of  life.  Now  the  whole 
trend  of  teaching  in  American  schools  and 
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colleges  for  a  generation  back  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  banishing  a  true  mental 
philosophy  and  substituting  a  merely  experi- 
mental or  material  philosophy.  A  reaction 
is  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  book  are  a  gro- 
tesque exaggeration  of  the  weaknesses  of 
the  modern  pulpit.  A  preacher  ascends  the 
platform  on  a  Sunday  morning  after  a  week 
spent  in  a  bewildering  routine  of  merely  ad- 
ministrative duties.  He  has  to  deal  with 
subjects  which  he  has  had  no  time  to  grasp. 
But  he  must  speak  with  the  full  voice  of  au- 
thority. Hence  those  lamentable  utterances, 
insulting  to  the  intelligence,  which  send  a 
shiver  through  the  frame  of  those  who  are 
blessed  with  an  intellectual  conscience.  A 
great  many  women,  treated  with  deference 
by  husbands  who  make  no  pretense  to  book 
learning,  reproduce  these  ministerial  defects 
in  grosser  fashion.  Presuming  upon  a  mere 
high-school  education,  which  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  higher  thinking  is  of  hardly  any 


use  whatever,  they  are  willing  to  treat  in 
magisterial  fashion  any  subject  under  the 
sun.  One  is  often  forced  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  by  speakers  who  have 
evidently  failed  to  master  the  necessary  ele- 
mentary vocabulary.  Intuition,  exquisite 
feminine  intuition,  is  supposed  to  take  the 
place  of  tedious,  wrinkle-producing  mental 
drudgery— and  doesn't.  The  results  are  de- 
plorable. 

The  other  day  some  women  were  engaged 
in  a  religious  discussion.  One  of  them, 
wiser  than  the  rest,  had  advocated  an  exact 
and  minute  study  of  the  best  commentaries. 
This  view  did  not  commend  itself  to  the 
next  speaker.  "  I  am  not,"  she  said,  "  in 
favor  of  too  minute  study  and  thinking.  I 
want  to  get  truth.  And  you  know  we  are 
told  that  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the 
Son  of  man  coineth."  Such  an  attitude  may 
produce  books  like  "  Science  and  Health," 
but  it  will  certainly  not  aid  the  cause  either 
of  Christianity  or  of  Science. 


GOOD    WICKED    WILLIAM. 

BY    JAMES    M.     LUDLOW,    D.  D. 


William 


was  a  character  not  found 


in  novels;  too  strange  for  fiction;  one  of 
those  anomalies  discovered  only  in  fact. 
In  appearance  he  was  so  unique  as  to  seem 
everywhere  out  of  place.  Surely  his  bullet 
head,  and  jaw  half  torn  off  by  the  police- 
man's club  the  night  he  was  arrested  for 
murder,  made  him  an  incongruous  object 
in  the  prayer  meetings  he  afterward  fre- 
quented. Yet  he  was  as  badly  set  in  the  ring 
of  ex-convicts,  where  I  often  saw  him;  for  his 
blue  eyes  were  full  of  gentleness,  and  the 
upper  part  of  his  face  was  as  amiable  as  a 
girl's.  In  this  man  Jekyll  and  Hyde  were 
both  in  evidence  at  the  same  time. 

William  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  my 
study,  and  always  a  welcome  one.  Though 
utterly  uneducated,  he  taught  me  much  that 
could  not  be  found  in  books.  I  saw  in  him 
the  swirl  of  cross-currents  of  human  nature 
such  as  no  romancer  or  dramatist  had 
mapped.    I  also  learned  from  his  experience 


interpretations  of  Scripture  such  as  exe- 
getes  do  not  discover. 

One  day  I  read  to  him  the  story  of  Oliver 
Twist's  schooling  in  crime,  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Fagin  and  Sikes.  William's  com- 
mendation of  Dickens  had  in  it  more  warmth 
than  compliment.  "  The  man  what  wrote 
that  was  born  a  thief.  See!  He's  got  us 
just  right." 

As  I  read  on,  my  critic  changed  his  mind 
regarding  the  author.  "  Naw!  Naw!  that 
man  wasn't  one  of  us.  See!  He's  got  the 
things  just  as  they  be;  but  he  haint  got  the 
feelitf  of  a  thief." 

Then  William  re-edited  Oliver  Twist  from 
the  memories  of  his  own  childhood;  for  he 
was  born  of  uncertain  parentage  schooled 
as  a  house-breaker's  kid,  and  while  yet  in 
his  teens  acquired  local  fame  as  a  Liverpool 
Bedawy,  with  his  hand  against  every 
man's,  because  he  assumed  that  every  man's 
hand  was  against  his. 
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William's  subsequent  career  for  a  score  of 
years  belongs  to  the  unannaled  doings  of 
dock  rats,  city  thugs  and  plug-uglies,  inter- 
spersed with  the  chronicles  of  the  State 
prison. 

I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  moral  char- 
acter of  this  so-called  utterly  immoral  man. 
His  conscience  would  seem  to  have  been 
only  the  reflected  flash  of  a  cop's  lantern; 
his  conception  of  law  that  inspired  by  the 
detective's  grip.  One  would  have  said  that 
his  moral  sense  was  as  perverted  as  the 
brooks  which  anciently  cut  the-  site  of  Lon- 
don, but  which  now  flow  in  the  sewers  be- 
neath Tyburn,  Holborn  (Old-bourne)  and 
the  Fleet.  Yet  William  had  strong  conscien- 
tiousness in  the  sense  of  feeling  obligation 
to  do  the  right.  His  conscience  differed  from 
that  of  his  better  neighbors  in  that  it  had 
no  clear  ideals  of  ichat  is  right,  no  training 
in  conventional  virtue.  It  was  a  monitor 
which  pricked  him  often,  but  pointed  no  bet- 
ter way.  Neither  the  customs  of  good  peo- 
ple nor  the  precepts  of  religion  influenced 
him,  for  the  plain  reason  that  he  knew  lit- 
tle or  nothing  of  these  things.  But  moral 
impulse  was  not  lacking.  Thus  William 
sitting  in  my  chair  was  opposed  to  Whewell 
on  my  shelf;  the  latter  philosopher  main- 
taining as  against  the  former  that  "  con- 
science is  a  moral  standard  of  action  in  the 
mind."  William's  conscience — a  fair  sample 
of  all  conscience  so  far  as  it  is  innate — was 
simply  a  sense  of  obligation  to  do  the  right 
when  right  should  appear  to  him  as  such, 
but  gave  him  no  sta'ndard.  That  must  be  de- 
rived from  outside.  When  afterward  William 
•  was  taught  the  Christian  precepts  his  con- 
science pursued  them  as  courageously  as  he 
had  formerly  maintained  his  "  honor  among 
thieves." 

Wicked  William's  moral  nature  worked  on 
straighter  lines  than  that  of  some  people 
who  are  better  trained.  Once,  for  example, 
he  was  arrested  for  a  crime  which  he  had 
not  committed.  He  made  no  defense.  His 
explanation  was  certainly  "  high  toned." 

"  You  see,  I  hadn't  done  it;  but  I'd  done 
other  things  as  bad  and  worse.  So  I  says 
to  myself,  '  Billy,  the  trick's  agin  you  this 
time,  though  it  wasn't  by  the  card  I  played. 
But  it's  all  the  same.  It's  about  time  I  paid 
up.'    So  I  let  'em  send  me  up  oncet  more.    Be- 


sides, if  I  hadn't  gone,  some  of  my  pals 
would  have  been  took." 

Contrast  this  as  a  bit  of  conscience  work 
with  that  of  certain  business  men  who  are 
willing  to  skin  the  law  and  their  neighbors 
If  thereby  they  can  get  gain. 

Wicked  William  was  a  very  suggestive  in- 
terpreter of  Scripture.  Shedd's  Sermons  to 
the  Natural  Man  are  deeply  searching;  but 
the  saintly  theologian  knew  less  of  his  sub- 
ject, not  having  mined  so  far  down  as  this 
man  had. 

One  day  William  began  to  tell  me  of  an; 
exciting  incident  in  his  old  life.  He  was  the 
leader  of  a  gang  of  thugs,  and  had  been 
hired  by  one  of  the  political  parties  to  turn 

iu  the  proper  number  of  votes  in  the  

Ward.  Another  bandit  chief  had  engaged! 
to  hold  that  same  ward  for  the  other  party.. 
The  way  these  two  placed  their  "  colonies  " 
would  have  done  credit  to  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
Paul  Kruger.  It  became  evident  that  vic- 
tory could  not  be  purchased  by  mere  money. 
William  planned  an  invasion  of  the  enemy's 
territory  by  brute  force.  The  war  was  liter- 
ally "  to  the  knife."  The  riot  which  fol- 
lowed is  historic.  William,  in  narrating  his 
exploits,  was  showing  me  a  hideous  scar  he 
that  night  received,  and  was  for  a  while  as 
enthusiastic  as  a  knight  of  the  Round  Table 
telling  of  the  dents  on  his  shield.  He  sud- 
denly stopped  mid-sentence,  and  buried  his. 
face  in  his  hands.  For  a  moment  he  was 
silent.  Then  he  rose,  and,  swinging  his  arms 
as  if  throwing  off  an  assault,  he  said. 

"  But  I  must  not  tell  of  these  things.  To 
even  think  'em  over  makes  me  want  to  go 
and  do  'em  again.  I  must  forget  'em.  To 
think  'em  over,  even  to  hate  'em,  makes  me 
kind  'o  like  'em.  Doesn't  the  'Postle  say, 
Sin  takin'  'casion  by  the  commandment 
wrought  in  me  all  manner  'o  con— con— 
What's  the  word?" 

"  Concupiscence,"  I  said. 

"  That's  it.  I  can't  get  the  word,  but  I 
know  what  it  means;  its  likin'.  How  the 
Scripture  does  grab  a  feller,  doesn't  it?  " 

William's  old  life  seemed  to  him  like  a  gar- 
ment he  had  worn  when  he  had  the  small 
pox.  To  remember  the  past  was  like  put- 
ting the  pest  clothes  on  again.  He  feared: 
the  poison  would  infect  him  anew. 

I  thought  of  another  text.    "  Make  no  pro- 
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vision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof." 
Provision  for  Is  literally  foreseeing  a  thing, 
taking  it  In  mind,  thinking  about  It.  Did 
not  i his  man's  experience  match  that  of 
Saint  Augustine,  who  exclaimed:  "My  an- 
clent  mistresses  still  held  me.  They  plucked 
my  fleshly  garments,  and  whispered,  '  Dost 
(lion  cast  us  oft?'  What  shame!  Yet  they 
did  retard  me,  so  that  I  hesitated  to  burst 
and  shake  myself  free  from  them.  Then 
there  appeared  to  me  the  chaste  dignity  of 
continence,  and  she  seemed  to  say,  '  Stop 
thine  ears  against  thine  unclean  members.'  " 

William's  conversion  was  equally  suggest- 
ive. He  had  heard  sermons  in  prison,  and 
had  read  tracts  distributed  in  the  cells;  but 
he  could  not  understand  them.  They  im- 
pressed him  as  light  falling  upon  the  eyes 
of  a  blind  man;  a  whitish  brightness  which 
reveals  nothing. 

Once  he  had  swiped  a  good  lot  of  swag. 
While  the  booty  lasted  he  put  in  a  big  drunk. 
When  he  had  no  longer  the  price  of  a  drink 
he  was  kicked  out  of  the  saloon.  Stagger- 
ing along  the  street  he  felt  a  strong  hand  on 
his  shoulder.  He  was  about  to  knife  his  as- 
sailant when  a  familiar  voice  accosted  him. 

"  Come  along,  Bill.  I'll  share  pot  luck 
with  you." 

Mike  Dunn  took  him  to  his  newly  founded 
home  for  ex-convicts,  the  loft  in  Houston 
Street.  Here  Mike  fed  him,  sobered  him, 
told  him  about  the  new  knight-errantry  he 
was  establishing,  the  chivalry  of  mat-mak- 
ing, broom-selling  and  anything  else  by 
which  a  man  who  was  socially  and  indus- 
trially ostracized  could  earn  an  honest  liv- 
ing. 

"  Yes.  Mike  Dunn,  he  dun  it.  He  told  me 
that  he  himself  was  now  livin'  straight,  and 
I  could.  He  -made  me  git  down  on  my  knees 
and  say  after  him,  '  God  help  us.'  He  didn't 
say  '  God  help  mcV  He  said  '  God  help  us.r 
That  broke  me  all  up.  Mike,  he  knowed  us, 
for  he  had  been  my  pal  more'n  oncet.  Mike 
showed  me  around  his  house,  the  weavin', 


the  broom-makin',  and  he  showed  me  sdme 
thin'  about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    \<>w  for 
five  Near  nif  an'   Mike  has  been  pals  agin. 
God  bless  him!  " 

I  leave  theologians  and  psychologists  to 
explain  the  new  birth  if  they  can;  but  here 
was  a  man  conic  to  life  in  a  new  world. 
And  a  man  as  rough  as  he  took  away  the 
stone  from  William's  moral  sepulchre,  as  the 
villagers  of  Bethany  took  away  the  stone 
from  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  at  the  Master's 
bidding. 

That  William's  conversion  was  genuine 
was  often  proved.  One  incident  will  show 
this. 

He  was  one  day  sought  out  by  one  of  the 
Tweed  magnates,  and  offered  a  lucrative  job 
about  the  City  Hall. 

It  did  not  take  William  a  moment  to  see 
what  this  meant.  But  he  went  back  to  the 
home.  For  seven  years  he  remained  there; 
working  for  his  fellow  unfortunates.  Once 
I  gave  him  some  money  at  Christmas  time. 

"  Now  mind  you,  William,  this  is  only  for 
yourself.  You  have  helped  others,  and  need 
something  for  your  own  comfort.  Get  what 
you  want." 

He  looked  at  me  very  gratefully,  "  May  I 
use  it  just  as  I  want  to?  Thank  you,  sir,  I 
do  have  some  wants."  With  that  he  looked 
compassionately  at  his  seedy  trousers,  and 
gave  a  little  cough,  which  told  of  medicinal 
comforts  he  could  ill  lack. 

Mike  Dunn  afterward  thanked  me  for  just 
the  amount  I  had  given  William,  saying 
that  it  was  entered  as  a  contribution  to  his 
work  among  the  poor  fellows  lodging  with 
him.  I  protested  that  William  had  misun- 
derstood me. 

"  No  he  didn't,"  replied  Dunn.  "But  please 
don't  twit  him  on  it,  or  you  will  break  the 
fellow's  heart." 

One  day  I  received  a  letter  which  read: 

"  You   will   regret   to   learn  that   William 

is  dead.    He  died  just  as  he  lived  for 

seven  years;  an  humble,  loving  Christian." 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 


THE  INNKEEPER'S  WIFE. 


BY    VIRGINIA    WOODWARD    CLOUD. 


1  \  \  KEEPER  : 

Nay,    let    the    door    stay    wide;   'tis    well-nigh 

dawn. 
The  lamps  are  dead,  the  guests  to  sleep  are  gone. 
The  feasts  are  ended  and  the  wine  is  spilled ; — 
Each  vessel  in  the  house  was  overfilled  ; 
Caesar  hath  drawn  from  multitudes  his  pay. 
Methinks  the  fullest  Inn  were  mine  this  day  ! 
What  sound  is  that? 

The  door  had  best  stay  wide. 
They  may  return, — the  two  who  stood  outside 
And  craved  a  resting-place  until  the  morn  ; 
A  man  and  maid  ;  the  budding  flower  of  thorn 
Her  hue  of  face.     A  carpenter  was  he 
Ready  to  work  my  fill  and  pay  the  fee 
To  make  for  her  a  bed. 

There  was  no  room. 
I  bade  them  go.     Yet  strange,  the  thorn-tree's 

bloom, 
Its  scent  and  glow,  since  then  hath  been 
Sweet  in  my  nostrils.     I  have  somewhere  seen, 
When  on  my  father's  land  I  kept  the  flock, 
A  spring,  born  in  the  shadow  of  a  rock, — 
Or  yet,  when  resting  by  Siloam's  Pool, — 
Have   marked   the   water,    clear   and   pure   and 

cool, 
Like  the  deep  question  of  that  maiden's  eyes. 
There  was  no  room.     In  each  some  traveler  lies. 
I  bade  them  go  upon  their  way.      (The  door 
I'll  let  stay  wide.)      Yet  strangely,   more    and 

more, 
Since  wearily  they  went,  that  maid's  still  face 

Peoples  the  dark,  illumines  every  place, 

Blots  out  the  sun, — till,  had  they  come  this  way 

Again,  my  bed  were  theirs !     I'd  ask  no  pay 

To  rid  me  of  the  voice  within  mine  ears. 

The  face  that  'twixt  me  and  my  cup  appears. 

'Tis    a    dark    spell !      Methinks    a    witch    hath 
wrought 

This  dread  unrest ! — For  all  the  night  is  fraught 

With  sore  regret — and  a  maid's  sob  of  pain. 

I  cannot  sleep !     Yonder,  on  Bethlehem's  plain, 

The  shepherds  watch.     None  wake,  save  I,  who 
wait 

Within  my  door. 

It  is  too  late,  too  late ! 

No  traveler,  when  driven  hence,  returns! 

Yet,  like  a  flame,  my  troubled  spirit  burns. 

Lo !     Yonder  come  three  forms  upon  the  night ! 

Peace,    sirs!     Your    servant    trims    his    taper's 
light ! 

Though  all  the  feasts  be  o'er,  the  viols  dumb, 


Dismount,  though   late    y 
Bast?"       And    "following    a 


My   root"   is  yours 

come ! 
"From    the    far 

star?" 
Messiah  praise!      For  then   Wise  .Men  ye  arc. 
Sons  of  the  Dawn  and  Rulers  of  the  Light, 
Makers  of  Mysteries,  and  Priests  of  Night, 
Versed  in  all  Magic  which  attends  your  kind  ! 
Sirs,  ere  the  stars  wane,  help  your  servant  find 
A  man  and  maid,  who,  only  yesterday 
Went  hence!     There  was  no  room;   they   went 

their  way. 
But  since  the  Nazarenes  have  left  my  door, 
A  sore  unrest  enfolds  me,  more  and  more. 
Beard  of  the  Prophet !     What  is  this  ye  say  ? 
Ye  "  speed  to  seek  a  King?  "     O  Magi,  nay  ! 
Great  Herod,  of  the  Jews  alone  is  King ! 
"To-day?     In  Bethlehem  born?" 

What  means  this  thing? 
"  By  prophecy  foretold?  "  "  Of  David's  line?  " 
And  ye  have  "seen  the  Star?  Jehovah's  sign?" 
In     Bethlehem     born  !      Messiah !       Kings     of 

Kings  ! 
"The  Star  led  hither?" 

In  mine  ear  there  rings 
That  maiden's  voice. 

0  Magi,  ye  have  spoke  !     Have  pity,  Lord ! 

1  closed  my  door,  I  spurned  her  from  my  board  ! 
Messiah  mercy  !     Prone  my  brows  I  beat 
Upon  the  earth  prest  by  her  holy  feet ! 

The  Promised  King  I  drove  from  out  my  door ! 
Outcast  and  worn  am  I,  for  evermore ! 

0  Wise  Men,  if  thy  tale  be  true,  I  pray 
Lead  ye  your  servant,  ere  the  dawning  day, 
Unto  that  Inn  which  holds  this  Majesty 
Which  I  have  driven  hence !     O  wretched  I, 
And  bowed  unto  the  dust ! 

INNKEEPER'S    WIFE,    APPEARING: 

"  Peace,  sirs  ! — 'twould  seem 
Strange  voices  waked  me  from  a  pleasant  dream 
Wherein  a  thorn-bush  blossomed  at  the  door. — 
A  bloom  more  fair  than  caught  on  earth  before. 

1  wakened  and  remembered. 

Sir,  my  lord. 
Thy  handmaiden  doth  kneel  for  but  a  word 
Of  thy  forgiveness ! 

In  yon  stable,  where 
Thy  cattle  are,  upon  the  dried  grass,  there 
One  hath  a  bed, — the  maid  who  came 
Sore-spent  from  Nazareth.     Chide  me  or  blame, 
I  followed,  lord,  when  thou  didst  bid  them  go. 
That  maiden's  face !     I  knew  a  woman's  wo ! 
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FIRST    MAGUS  :  SECOND    MAGUS  : 

"The    Star!     The    Star!     It    stops    above    the      Woman!     Thy  pity  cradles  Juda's  Kin*. 
roof  1  »  THIRD    MA(ii;s  : 

innkeeper-  "The    Star!      The    Star!      All    others    waxing 

dim  !  " 
Messiah,  praise  !     I  spurned,  I  held  aloof,  first  magus  : 

And,  lo,  mine  handmaiden  hath  done  this  thing!      Arise!      Let  us  go  hence,  and  worship  HIM  I 

Baltimore,  Md. 


RICH— POOR— RICH. 

A   CHRISTMAS   MEDITATION. 
BY    R.     M.     PATTERSON,    D.D. 


"  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  says  the  Apostle  in  II  Cor.  8  : 9, 
"  that  though  he  was  rich  yet  for  your  sakes 
he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty 
might  be  [or  become — R.  V.]  rich." 

The  Jesus  Christ  of  nineteen  centuries 
ago  was  boru  poor.  Poor,  he  lived.  Poor,  he 
died.  When,  then,  was  he  rich?  Manifestly 
he  must  have  had  a  previous  state  of  exist- 
ence. Bethlehem's  manger  did  not  witness 
his  beginning.  The  annunciation  of  the  an- 
gels preceded  his  arrival  from  another 
sphere,  and  there  he  was  rich  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Father's  love.  The  eternal  Three 
in  One  were  possessed  of  an  infinite  delight 
in  each  other.  The  Son,  in  the  form  of  God, 
equal  with  God,  God  himself,  was  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  bliss  without  cessation,  without 
alloy,  which  transcends  our  comprehension. 
As  far  as  heaven  is  above  the  earth,  as  far 
as  the  Godhead  is  separated  from  man,  so 
far  was  the  richness  of  this  love  above  all 
earthly  affection.  He  was  also  rich  in  the 
possession  of  all  worlds  and  the  adoration  of 
the  spirits  that  fell  not  from  their  first 
estate.  They  were  all  his  by  right  of  crea- 
tion. Not  only  this  world  in  which  he  came 
to  tabernacle  for  a  little  while,  but  the  uni- 
verse itself  was  his  with  all  the  fullness 
thereof. 

But  "  he  became  poor."  Tho  nature 
through  all  her  departments  bore  witness  to 
the  presence  of  a  divine  being;  tho  a  star 
directed  the  Eastern  pilgrims  to  his  birth- 
place and  darkness  shut  out  from  view  his 
agonizing  death;  tho  angels  announced  his 
coming  and  remained  to  cheer  his  disciples 
after  his  ascension;  tho  at  his  command  the 


surging  waves  of  the  sea  were  calmed  and 
the  grave  yielded  up  its  dead;  tho  the  devils 
were  subject  to  his  command  and  were  con- 
strained to  confess  that  he  was  the  Son  of 
God;  tho  he  scattered  blessings  all  around: 
his  own  condition  was  one  of  poverty.  A 
poor  woman  his  mother;  a  stable  his  birth- 
place; a  manger  his  cradle;  the  hillsides  of 
Judea  the  theater  of  his  weary  wanderings, 
without  a  place  of  his  own  to  lay  his  head; 
his  condition  so  mean  as  to  provoke  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son?"  the 
place  from  which  he  was  reputed  to  come  so 
contemptible  as  to  call  forth  the  taunt,  "  Can 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?  "  his 
life  sought  by  Herod  almost  before  it  began 
to  exist;  a  cursed  cross,  darkened  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Father's  countenance, 
shutting  out  the  sensible,  enjoyment  of  that 
love  which  had  been  his  from  all  eternity, 
his  deathbed;  a  stranger's  tomb  his  burial 
place:  what  colors  can  deepen  that  picture? 

Place  side  by  side,  or  rather  one  above  the 
other,  the  glorious  position  from  which  he 
came  and  the  low  one  on  which  he  entered; 
and  estimate,  if  we  can,  the  magnitude  of 
the  love  which  brought  him  from  the  one  to 
the  other. 

"He  became  poor— for  your  sakes."  Whose? 
The  holy  angels?  Unf alien  men?  Had  this 
been  done  to  keep  either  from  falling,  the 
love  had  been  wonderful.  But  it  was  for 
sinners,  yea  even  his  enemies,  whom  yet  the 
Father  in  his  infinite  love  had  given  to  him 
as  a  peculiar  people  to  be  redeemed  and 
saved. 

"  That  ye,  through  his  poverty,  might  be 
rich."    His  poverty  was  the  pathway  to  his 
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death,  in  which  he  secured  the  enjoyment  of 
all  that  flows  from  the  Father's  love;  and  it 
was  the  fiery  furnace  in  which  his  human 
nature,  tempted  and  suffering,  learned  ex- 
perimentally what  poverty  is,   so   that   the 
poor  in  spirit,  as  well  the  poor  In   worldly 
goods,   find    in   him   the   rich   outgushing  of 
sympathy.    The  criminal  who  is  under  sen- 
tence of  death  is  poor,  though  millions  of 
gold  may  be  his:  the  children  of  God,  par- 
doned and  justified  and  saved  for  a  magnifi- 
cent heavenly  inheritance,  are  rich  even  in 
the   midst   of   earthly   poverty.    For   as   he 
was,  so  they  may  still  be  poor  in  their  world- 
ly position.    Even  in  that,  however,  he  has 
made    them    rich.    He   has    sanctified    their 
condition.     He  knows  from  experience  what 
it  is,  and  he  has  rich  stores  of  sympathy  for 
them.    He  was  in  all  things  made  like  unto 
his  brethren  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and 
faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to 
God.    Are  many  of  them  poor  in  their  world- 
ly estate?    He  had  nothing  that  he  could  call 
his  own.    Are  they  misunderstood  and  mis- 
represented and  slandered?    Who  more  than 
he?    Are  they  liable  to  the  temptations  of 
the  evil  one?    Even  he  was  tempted  like  as 
we  are.    Are  they  subject  to  the  hidings  of 
their    Father's    face?      He  had  to  cry  out, 
"  My  God  !  My  God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken 


darkness  of  the  grave?    It  once  held  him. 
He  knows  nil  the  forms  of  poverty. 

Blend  together  the  rays  of  this  "grace." 
I!    brought  the   Son   of  God   down   from   the 
everlasting  glory  of  heaven  to  the  poverty  of 
earth  thai  it  might  take  saved  men  up  to  the 
glory,  the  holiness,  the  happiness  of  heaven. 
Therefore  let  even  the  poor  who  "know"  of 
this  grace  enter  into  the  full    joy    of    the 
Christmas  season,  with   its  remembrance  of 
the  poverty  scene  of  Bethlehem,  its  prospect 
of  the  rich  glory  of  heaven  and  its  gifts  of 
love  from  God  to  us.  from  us  to  God  and  from 
all  to  each  other.    And  especially  let  the  rich 
in  this  world  imitate  the  example  of  Jesus— 
the  exhortation  to  which  is  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Apostle  portrays  the  incalculable 
grace.    The  Divine  One  showed  his  love  to  us 
by  his  great  self-sacrifice:  such  a  sacrifice  is 
the  proper  test  of  love:  in  like  manner  the 
prospered  saints  of  God  should  show  theirs 
to  the  needy  and  the  suffering.    And  grati- 
tude to  him  for  the  infinite  blessings  which 
through  his  sacrifice  he  bestows  in  making 
them  rich  should  cause  them  to  be  the  more 
eager   to   imitate   his   example.    Abound   in 
this,  because  we  know  how  our  redeeming 
Lord  exhibited  it,  and  we  should  imitate  him 
in  the  grace  which  he  so  wonderfully  and 
winningly  revealed. 


me 


Have    they    all    to    go    down    into    the         Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PILGRIM  -HELPMEETS." 


BY    WM.     ELLIOT    GRIFFIS,    D.D. 


In  December  the  real  "  Mayflower  "  sailed 
into  American  history.  About  this  time, 
also,  look  out  for  the  arrival  off  Plymouth 
sand  dunes  of  the  "  Mayflower  "  of  mythol- 
ogy. Behold  her,  colossal  in  size,  loaded  in 
hold,  piled  on  deck  and  hung  all  over  her 
spars  and  rigging  writh  bric-a-brac!  Were 
not  all  the  spinning  wheels,  cradles,  chairs, 
tables,  crockerv,  household  stuff  and  per- 
sonal garments,  still  duly  exhibited  with 
pride,  "  brought  over  on  the  '  May- 
flower ? '  " 

At  Scrooby  the  little  runnel  of  the  Ryton 
flows.  A  servant  maid  once  pointed  out  the 
spot  where  the  "  Mayflower  "  (a  ship  of  180 


tons)  came  up  to  receive  her  passengers.  A 
Dutch  artist  ouce  pictured  "the  departure 
of  the  Puritans  from  Delfshaven."  Two 
splendid,  full-rigged  ships  lie  in  the  Maas, 
loaded  with  crowds  of  the  makers  of  Amer- 
ica. Only  the  sixty-ton  pinnace  is  histor- 
ical. But  then  the  picture  in  the  corridor 
of  the  British  House  of  Lords  is  not  more 
accurately  labeled.  So  far  as  we  know,  the 
"  Mayflower  "  never  saw  Holland.  The  ro- 
tuuda  picture  at  Washington  shows  a  luxu- 
riantly dressed  company  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen in  brilliant  colors.  The  men  wear 
ruffs  of  lace  or  linen  around  their  necks  and 
ladies  have  on  feathered  hats,  velvet  gowns 
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and  astonishingly  fashionable  and  luxnri 
.•mi  puffed  sleeves  and  wire-stiffened  eol 
lars. 

The  mythology  of  rhetoric  is  even   more 
Luxuriant.      Church    of    England    lecturers. 

holding  their  briefs  and  sore  over  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Pilgrims,  mix  with  their  abuse 
and  polemic  many  facts  which  concern 
other  people  than  those  shepherded  by  John 
Robinson  and  Elder  Brewster.  American 
tourists  not  well  read  in  history  subscribe 
to  memorial  windows  in  honor  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  who  stands  in  glory  and  stained  glass 
as  "  the  promoter  of  American  coloniza- 
tion "  and  "  friend  of  the  first  English  emi- 
grants to  America!"  Even  star  speakers 
at  the  December  banquets  of  New  England 
Societies  and  Congregational  Clubs  help  to 
spread  fog  and  haze  as  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans. 

"  Man's  inhumanity  to  man  "  is  an  old 
story,  but  the  sisters  do  not  seem  to  do  much 
better  by  their  own  sex.  Ladies  who  write 
books  glorifying  the  Dutch  women  of  Man- 
hattan Island  print  woful  masses  of  mis- 
information about  Pilgrim  wives  and  moth- 
ers. We  have  marvelous  statements  about 
the  "  established  religion "  in  Plymouth, 
and  the  settlers  are  called  "  turbulent  per- 
sons; "  but  then,  on  the  same  pages,  we  read 
of  the  "  Prince  of  Holland,"  a  title  and  a 
person  that  never  existed,  and  of  the  "  Lu- 
theran Church  "  as  the  national  church  of 
the  Netherlands.  Furthermore,  it  is  said  of 
the  Pilgrim  enterprise,  "  a  more  haphazard, 
foolhardjr  undertaking  was  never  con- 
ceived." Besides  the  mythical  "rocky  coast" 
on  which  they  landed,  it  is  further  added, 
"the  [Pilgrim]  women  -were  not  helpful 
housewives.  .  .  .  They  were  not  capable 
of  providing  for  their  family  food,  clothes, 
&c." 

Now,  between  the  rank  mythology  that 
grows  luxuriantly  alike  in  the  bright  flower 
gardens  of  the  glorifier  and  the  dark  jungles 
of  the  detractor  there  is  a  delightful  medium 
of  simple  fact  which,  even  when  unembroid- 
ered,  is  an  inheritance  and  becomes  an  in- 
spiration. We  need  neither  overpraise  nor 
defame  the  more  numerous,  wealthy  and 
cultured  Puritans  who  came  later  to  make 
New  England,  or  the  substantial  Dutch  and 
Walloon  Calvinists  who  laid  the  foundations 


of  Now  Netberland,  or  the  noble  first  moth- 
ers of  Virginia,  :ill  Of  whom,  however,  in  the 
three   emigrations,   came   later   than    the    I'il 

grim  pioneer  women. 
\<»;  let   us  not   rob  Peter  in  order  to  pay 

Paul,  nor  detract  from  Priscilla  in  order  to 
Halter  Katrina.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
these  women,  who  repcateo.y  broke  up  their 
homes  In  England  and  in  Holland  to  brave 
the  sea  and  the  savages,  were  no  less  heroic 
than  the  men,  nor  in  any  way  unworthy  to 
be  their  companions.  Abundant  document- 
ary proof  shows  that  in  the  Pilgrim  republic 
every  soul  was  consulted  before  action,  so 
that  the  women  knew  in  vivid  detail  as  well 
as  the  men  the  dangers  and  difficulties.  Yet 
they  shrunk  not  from  these. 

Now,  it  is  harder  for  a  woman,  who 
makes  the  home,  to  break  up  domestic  as- 
sociations and  ancestral  ties  and  to  leave 
well  beaten  pat  lis  for  the  strange  and  the 
untried  than  it  is  for  men.  Yet  this  the  Pil- 
grim women  did  in  two  countries,  and  in 
each  more  than  once.  The  heroic  men  in 
their  repeated  attempts  to  escape  from  prel- 
ate-ridden England,  in  moving  from  Am- 
sterdam to  Leyden,  and  then  across  seas 
and  ocean,  were  never  alone.  They  always 
had  their  women  companions— sisters,  wives, 
mothers  and  daughters— with  them.  There 
was  nothing  like  the  Jamestown  company 
of  bachelors  in  the  Plymouth  republic.  Here 
was  no  mining  camp,  ship's  crew,  soldiers' 
bivouac  or  sailors'  mess.  A  church,  a  com- 
pany of  families,  a  commonwealth  came  in 
the  "  Mayflower  "  and  began  a  true  tolerant 
republic,  miniature  of  our  own  mighty  union 
of  States. 

Their  success  was  from  the  first  ham- 
pered by  the  covetous  extortionists  and  big- 
oted members  of  the  English  trading  com- 
pany that  assisted  them  so  grudgingly.  Yet, 
despite  inexperience,  miscalculation  of  pilots 
and  captains,  pestilence,  disease,  famine, 
red  savages  and  white  ruffians,  they  thrived 
and  succeeded.  The  neighboring  colonies 
of  stalwart  men  at  Weymouth  and  at  Merry 
Mount  failed  utterly.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Plymouth  commonwealth  first  demonstrated 
the  failure  of  the  communism  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  employers,  and  then  rose  to 
comparative  wealth  and  comfort,  lodging 
their  idea  in  American  history  forever.    This 
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they  succeeded  in  doing,  not  only  because 
they  were  led  by  men  with  great  souls  and 
shining  abilities,  but  because  the  women  of 
the  company,  and  pre-eminently  the  pioneers 
in  the  "  Mayflower,"  were  true  helpmeets. 

Who  were  these  first  white  women  of 
America  ?  Let  us  have  their  names  and 
see  how  they  died  that  others  might  live! 

There  were  in  the  "  Mayflower  "  company 
(Arber's  list)  eighteen  wives,  seven  daugh- 
ters and  one  serving  maid,  or  the  alphabetic 
number  of  twenty-six  in  a  total  passenger 
list  of  101.  Their  names  are  Mrs.  John 
(Katharine)  Carver,  Desire  Minter,  a  name- 
less maid  servant  who  married  and  died 
early,  Mrs.  William  (Mary)  Brewster,  Mrs. 
Edward  (Elizabeth)  Winslow,  and  a  little 
girl,  Ellen  More,  assigned  to  this  family; 
Mrs.  William  (Dorothy)  Bradford,  Mrs.  Isaac 
(Mary)  Allerton,  with  their  daughter  of  the 
mother's  name  (and  last  survivor);  Mrs. 
Miles  (Rose)  Standish,  Mrs.  Christopher 
Martin,  Mrs.  William  Mullins  and  the  re- 
nowned Priscilla,  her  daughter;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam (Susanna)  White,  Mrs.  Stephen  (Eliza- 
beth) Hopkins,  and  Miss  Constance,  his 
daughter  by  his  first  wife,  and  Miss  Damaris 
by  his  second  wife;  Mrs.  John  (Ellen)  Bil- 
lington,  Mrs.  Edward  (Ann)  Tilley,  with 
their  cousin  Humility  Cooper,  a  child;  Mrs. 
John  Tilley,  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Tinker,  Mrs.  John  (Alice)  Rig- 
dale,  Mrs.  James  Chilton  and  their  daughter 
Mary,  who  first  stepepd  on  Plymouth  Rock; 
Mrs.  Edward  Fuller,  Mrs.  John  Turner  and 
Mrs.  Francis  (Sarah)  Eaton.  It  is  indeed 
tragic  to  relate  that  before  the  spring  flow- 
ers, bloomed,  out  of  these  twenty-six  fe- 
males less  than  half  remained.  While  the 
daughters  all  survived,  fourteen  of  the  eight- 
een wives  found  graves.  Only  four  wives 
were  left. 

But  why  did  they  die  ?  Why,  like  the 
plump  young  wives  that  came  on  the  splen- 
did big  ship  "  New  Netherland  "  to  Manhat- 
tan, or  the  well-loaded  and  equipped  Puritan 
fleet  to  Salem  or  the  tobacco-bought  brides 
on  the  Potomac,  did  they  not  live  ?  The 
story  is  quickly  told.  These  middle-aged 
women  were  already  spent  with  poverty's 
struggles,  mother  cares  and  years  of  unre- 
mitting toil.  After  five  months  on  ship- 
board, two  of  which  were  stormy,  they  fell 


victims  to  climate,  exposure,  overwork  and 
disease.  They  worked,  they  washed,  they 
served,  they  nursed  until  they  dropped  dead. 
Short  but  noble  is  their  story. 

These  women  had  not  the  wealth,  social 
advantages  or  oportunities  of  the  wealthier 
Puritans  or  Leyden  burgher  families,  but 
they  were  what  God  meant  them  to  be — true 
helpmeets. 

It  is  one  of  the  beautiful  proofs  of  the 
thorough  popular  use  of  the  English  Bible, 
and  its  interweaving  into  our  common 
every-day  speech,  that  the  noun  and  ad- 
jective in  Genesis  11:20,  "An  help  meet  for 
him,"  have  become  by  fusion  a  single  com- 
mon noun.  Everywhere  in  English-speaking 
lands  a  good  wife  is  now  a  "  helpmeet," 
and  such,  by  eminence,  was  the  Pilgrim 
consort  who  shared  both  fortune  and  aspi- 
rations with  her  husband.  "  An  absurd 
compound,"  does  the  "  Century  Dictionary  " 
say  ?  Yet  the  classic  Newman  uses  it.  The 
Hebrew  calls  the  pioneer  woman  "  an  help 
before  him,"  and  the  Vulgate  adjutorium 
simile  sibi.  Even  more  pictorial,  beautiful 
and  appropriate  to  the  Pilgrim  heroines  is 
the  Greek  fivrflds,  or  one  who  ever  runs  to 
the  assistance  of  the  caller  for  help,  who 
hastes  responsive  to  the  battle  shout.  The 
German  of  Luther  is  "  eine  Gehiilfin." 

To  say,  in  gross  or  detail,  that  the  Pilgrim 
women  were  not  true  helpmeets  is  a  cruel 
slander.  In  Leyden,  when  the  congregation 
lived  mainly  in  the  twenty-two  houses  of 
the  Le  Laing  Hof  or  court  in  Bell  Alley, 
each  house  averaged  ten  persons,  which 
meant  that  work  for  women  which  is  not 
"  from  sun  to  sun,"  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
motherhood,  "  is  never  done."  The  men 
were  printers,  dyers  and  workers  in  cloth, 
makers  of  pumps,  pipes,  hats,  shoes,  gloves, 
&c.  The  women  worked  as  hard  and  ever, 
like  the  men,  confronting  the  grizzly  face  of 
poverty  in  a  strange  land. 

In  Plymouth  we  have  the  clear  record  of 
woman's  work,  repeatedly  made  in  Brad- 
ford's own  writing,  of  which  one  line  is 
worth  a  thousand  miles  of  statements  based 
on  prejudice  or  wild  imagination.  At  Prov- 
incetown,  after  133  days  on  ship,  these  Pil- 
grim women  inaugurated  Monday  as  the 
great  American  wash  day.  In  the  plain 
English  of  Bradford's  repeated   references, 
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they  could  cook,  sew  or  provide  clothes  and 
furnish  houses.  "  Men's  wives  .  .  .  doe 
servise  .  .  .  dressing  the  meate,  washing 
their  clothes  &c."  After  the  failure  of 
the  communistic  system  enforced  upon 
them,   the   mothers   and   daughters   worked 


gladly  even  in  the  family  lots  and  gardens. 
Even  Longfellow,  the  poet,  and  Boughton, 
the  artist,  not  infallible  in  details,  give  us 
the  truth  in  idealization,  with  rigid  fact  for 
basis.  They  do  not  exaggerate.  The  Pil- 
grim women  nobly  fulfilled  God's  plan. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL   CALIXTO    GARCIA. 

BY    MAJOR    BENJAMIN    GIBERGA, 
Of  General  Garcia's  Staff  and  Formerly  His  Private  Secretary. 


The  sudden  and  most  untimely  death  of 
Gen.  Calixto  Garcia  removes  from  the  ranks 
of  Cuban  patriots  the  man  who  above  all 
others  seemed  now  to  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  cause  in  which  he  so  long 
ago  embarked  and  for  which  he  sacrificed 
all  that  he  had. 

To  him  all  eyes  were  turned  at  this  time. 
We  looked  to  him  to  lead  us  in  the  new  way 
that  is  now  before  us.  Most  Cubans  be- 
lieve he  would  have  been  elected  President 
of  Free  Cuba,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  patriots,  most  trusted 
and  most  beloved.  No  one  could  meet  Gen- 
eral Garcia  without  loving  him.  He  was  the 
idol  of  the  army  and  the  father  of  his  staff. 
His  death  inflicts  the  deepest  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  on  all  Cuban  patriots,  but  espe- 
cially on  those  who  were  in  close  contact 
with  him. 

His  face  was  sunshine  itself,  and  for  an 
honest  man  to  look  at  him  was  to  be  his 
friend.  The  Americans  who  knew  him  all 
loved  and  trusted  him,  and  for  that  reason 
alone  he  could  have  been  of  incalculable 
service  to  his  country  had  he  lived.  Garcia 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Cuba  would  have 
been  a  guaranty  of  peace,  security  and 
good  government. 

General  Garcia  was  a  born  leader.  About 
him  the  soldiers  rallied.  They  would  follow 
him  anywhere  without  question.  His  name 
would  raise  an  army  in  Cuba.  A  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian, yet  affable  and  kind,  he  under- 
stood and  knew  how  to  take  care  of  his  men. 
He  headed  the  largest  force  that  fought  for 
Free  Cuba  in  the  war  that  has  just  come  to 
a  close.    He  had  about  fifteen  thousand  men 


in  Eastern  Cuba  under  his  command,  some- 
times concentrated  and  sometimes  scattered 
according  to  circumstances.  He  was  the 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Cuban  army  and 
chief  of  the  military  department  of  the  East 
and  the  only  one  of  the  Cuban  Generals  who 
lately  used  artillery:  he  had  two  Hotchkiss 
guns  and  one  dynamite  gun,  and  made  good 
use  of  them. 

During  the  war  that  began  in  1868  and 
lasted  ten  years  Garcia  was  one  of  the  great- 
est leaders  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  at 
one  time  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army.  He  took  many  cities,  and 
was  equally  good  as  a  strategist  and  as  the 
dashing  leader  of  a  storming  party.  In  this 
last  war  he  came  late  to  the  field,  having 
first  to  effect  his  escape  from  Madrid.  Go- 
mez was  in  command  and  Garcia  willingly 
took  rank  under  him.  He  immediately  be- 
gan to  strike  the  Spaniards  heavy  blows. 
He  defeated  2,000  Spaniards  under  Gen. 
Nicolas  del  Rey  at  Guamo,  killing  five  hun- 
dred. He  took  the  town  of  Las  Tunas  after 
long  and  severe  fighting,  and  held  all  the  in- 
terior of  Santiago  de  Cuba  province  when 
the  Americans  arrived. 

Garcia  knew  how  to  suffer  without  com- 
plaint those  things  which  could  not  be 
avoided.  He  sacrificed  his  feelings  for  the 
general  good,  and  in  some  instances  endured 
injustice  without  a  murmur  rather  than  risk 
disrupting  the  patriot  ranks  by  resenting  ill 
treatment  which  he  had  not  merited.  He 
was  the  best  of  examples  to  his  officers. 
Frequently  we  would  rise  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  march  till  noon,  making, 
perhaps,  over  forty  miles.    The  General  was 
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always  the  tireless  one.  The  men  on  his 
staff  were  all  young,  but  we  thought  he  was 
the  youngest  of  us  all.  It  was  he  who  led  us 
in  swimming  and  other  sports;  he  was  the 
best  of  story  tellers,  had  the  heartiest  laugh 
and  the  truest  love  of  harmless  fun.  He 
was  capable  of  being  roused  to  indignation, 
but  it  was  usually  over  in  a  moment  He 
was  not  a  positive  man  and  was  apt  to  ques- 
tion his  own  judgments;  but  once  he  saw 
the  right  he  was  inflexible  in  its  pursuit. 

Garcia  was  much  more  than  a  great  gen- 
eral and  military  leader.  He  was  a  diplomat 
and  thinker,  cool,  moderate  and  far  sighted. 
The  letter  to  General  Shafter,  which,  by  its 
temperance  and  forbearance,  made  him  so 
many  friends  among  Americans,  is  a  true 
revelation  of  his  character.  He  wrote  all 
his  principal  papers,  composing  them  rapidly 
in  Spanish  and  never  stopping  to  revise. 
He  had  been  educated  as  a  lawyer,  tho  he 
had  never  practiced  his  profession,  and  the 
training  he  received  in  the  Havana  Uni- 
versity stood  him  in  good  stead. 

Garcia  in  civil  life  would  have  shone  not 
less  brilliantly  than  he  did  in  the  field  of 
battle.  He  was  not  only  wise,  honest  and 
true,  but  he  had  the  power  of  inspiring  con- 
hdence  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  people 
knew  that  he  had  no  thought  for  self.  There 
was  only  one  Cuban  who  received  no  con- 
sideration at  his  hands,  and  that  was  Gen. 
Calixto  Garcia.  His  generosity  was  bound- 
less. Let  some  poor  woman  approach  him 
with  a  tale  of  hunger  and  poverty  and  Gar- 
cia would  give  her  the  last  money  that  he 
had  and  go  hungry  himself.  If  remon- 
strated with  for  his  rashness  he  would  reply 


that  he  could  have  no  comfort  in  presence 
of  the  thought  that  he  had  money  that  the 
poor  woman  needed  more  than  he  did. 

Garcia  sacrificed  all  his  interests  to  patri- 
otism. He  was  the  son  of  a  planter  who 
had  extensive  lands  in  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island.  He  was  born  in  Holguin.  The  land 
of  his  father  he  still  owned  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  but  war  had  laid  it  waste.  His 
fortune  went  long  ago. 

Garcia's  religion  was  to  be  and  to  do 
good.  He  belonged  to  no  Church,  since  he 
was  a  Freemason  and  as  such  was  excom- 
municated from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
in  which  he  was  baptized.  Nevertheless,  if 
to  love  God  and  men  well  and  serve  them 
faithfully  is  to  be  religious,  he  was  most 
religious. 

To  those  of  us  who  served  with  him  in 
the  field  and  knew  him  well  the  loss  is 
irreparable. 

The  body  of  General  Garcia  has  been  em- 
balmed, and  when  the  last  Spanish  soldier 
has  left  our  adored  island  it  will  be  taken 
back  in  triumph  to  the  land  for  which  he 
fought  so  long  and  so  well,  and  will  be  hon- 
ored as  it  deserves. 

Garcia  the  man  is  dead,  but  Garcia  the 
spirit  lives,  a  glorious  example  and  an  inspi- 
ration forever. 

To  Garcia  the  man  whom  we  knew  and 
loved  so  well,  I,  representing  the  members 
of  his  staff,  say:  "  Noblest,  truest,  bravest 
yet  gentlest  and  most  generous  of  mortals, 
our  gallant  General,  heroic  leader  and  be- 
loved chief  and  friend— Calixto  Garcia, 
Adios  ! " 


O    HOLLY    SPRAYS 


BY    BENJAMIN    LEGGETT. 

O  holly  sprays  that  keep  the  winter  green ! 
O     cruel     spines    that    made     His    mocking 
crown ! 
Thy  coral  fruit  the  glossy  leaves  between, 

The  crimson    drops  of    blood    that    trickled 

down  ! 
Warp,  Pa. 


THE   TISSOT    PICTURES 


BY     SOPHIA     A.      WALKER. 


Undoubtedly  the  great  art  event  of  the 
winter  is  the  exhibition  at  the  American 
Art  Galleries  of  paintings  by  M.  James  Tis- 
sot  illustrative  of  "The  Life  of  Christ." 
These  paintings  in  guache,  with  a  few  pen- 
and-ink  drawings,  about  four  hundred  and 
sixty  in  number,  are  small  in  size,  as  re- 
quired for  reproduction,  but  they  are  full  of 
thought  and  research.  They  are  the  result 
of  ten  years  of  preparation  for  the  superb, 
the  monumental  "  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  brought  out  in  Paris  by  Le  Mercier 
et  Cie    in  189G. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  M.  Tissot  was 
already  an  accomplished  painter,  and  the 
French  Government  had  bought  his  "  Faust 
and  Marguerite,"  now  hanging  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg. At  fifty  he  disappeared  from  Eng- 
land, wiiere  he  had  been  living  since  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  to  spend  the  winter 
of  '86-"87  in  Palestine  garnering  impressions, 
notes  and  sketches  for  his  work.  "  Now 
that  my  meditations  have  taken  shape,"  he 
writes.  "  and  that  after  ten  years  of  labor 
this  new  'Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  is 
about  to  appear,  bearing  the  accurate  stamp 
of  things  seen  and  lived  through,  I  wish  to 
say  this:  1  do  not  pretend  to  affirm  that  the 
events  which  I  here  recall  happened  just  in 
this  way;  far  from  it.  I  have  only  desired 
to  give  a  personal  interpretation  based  upon 
serious  study,  and  intended  to  dispel  as 
much  as  possible  an  inaccurate  and  vague 
view  from  people's  minds.  .  .  .  Should 
any  one  else  desire  in  his  turn  to  study  it 
more  and  more  precisely,  let  him  hasten; 
for  the  landmarks  that  still  exist,  the  docu- 
ments that  have  survived  the  centuries,  will 
doubtless  soon  be  swept  away  in  this  age 
of  engineers  and  railroads,  by  the  overflow- 
ing modern  spirit."  The  realism  of  a  trained 
artist  has  been  put  to  the  service  of  a  de- 
vout modern,  whose  Catholicism  is  not  of 
the  stamp  to  separate  him  from  other  Chris- 
tians. No  one  can  fail  to  derive  great  pleas- 
ure and  benefit  from  these  paintings,  and 
long  hours  slip  away  unconsciously  while 
we  go  about,  catalog  in  hand,  fitting  each 
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Eastern  picture  into  the  Bible  narrative. 
The  life  of  Christ  is  more  human,  more 
beautiful,  more  real  for  these  pictures;  they 
are  .a  distinct  achievement  of  a  critical,  de- 
votional mind  painting  for  posterity. 

Allow,  if  you  are  pressed,  that  these  are 
colored  drawings  rather  than  paintings;  that 
they  lack  in  artistic  emotion,  harmonious 
color  and  atmosphere;  that  they  are  framed 
so  badly  that  it  is  hard  to  divorce  them 
from  those  staring  mats  and  see  them  at 
their  best;  and  yet  how  they  awaken  and 
exalt  the  spiritual  sense  !  The  Wise  Men 
and  Herod  sit  facing  each  other,  turbaned 
and  mailed,  matched  in  Eastern  craft. 
Three  camels  swing  up  from  the  valley  over 
the  stony  trail  nearer  to  Bethlehem;  Christ 
eats  at  the  house  of  Matthew,  and  the  en- 
vious look  on  from  the  olive-shaded  court; 
the  blind  put  their  hands  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  blind,  each  individual  in  character 
and  blind  in  his  own  way,  and  go  through 
the  spring  sunshine  into  the  ditch;  the  crowd 
prepares  to  hustle  the  new  prophet  over  the 
precipice,  or  comes  to  him  to  be  fed  by  twos 
and  threes  up  the  mountain  slope;— the 
Bible  wrill  never  be  the  same  again. 

There  are  a  few  illustrations  which  do  not 
illuminate  but  darken  the  text.  Blue  angels 
like  ghouls  sit  around  the  prostrate  Christ 
in  the  desert,  with  hands  prone  instead  of  in 
helpful  attitude;  not  so  "  Angels  Came  and 
Ministered  Unto  Him;"  and  the  demoniacs 
in  the  tombs  and  the  massacred  innocents 
are  horrible  in  realism;  but  these  exceptions 
leave  the  value  of  the  whole  undiminished. 

While  the  reproductions  In  the  book  re- 
tain the  results  of  imagination  and  research 
and  set  the  jewels  of  Gospel  truth  in  appro- 
priate line  and  local  color,  the  monochromes 
are  more  satisfactory  artistically  than  the 
colored  prints.  There  are  two  editions,  the 
autograph  edition  and  the  "  American  "  edi- 
tion, at  $500  and  $150  each.  Already  the 
French  and  English  editions  have  been 
printed  from  the  same  plates. 


The  fall  Academy  exhibition  is  never  of 
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very  serious  import;  it  is  smaller  this  year 
than  usual,  and  there  are  no  pictures  of  sur- 
passing interest,  but  some  of  the  sculptural 
work  is  of  high  order.  A  working  model 
by  Mr.  Niehaus,  placed  in  the  stairway, 
gives  a  noble  conception  of  William  the  Si- 
lent as  an  equestrian  figure  in  armor,  but 
unhelmeted  and  very  erect  on  a  superb  war 
horse  of  the  type  of  Colleoni's.  Mr.  Niehaus 
is  also  to  be  congratulated  on  the  model  of 
Lincoln  seated,  and  Mr.  William  Ordway 
Partridge  on  his  bronze  bust  of  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale. 

Mr.  Irving  It.  Wiles  and  Mr.  Clinedinst 
are  made  Associates  of  the  Academy  this 
year,  and  their  diploma  pictures  are  given 
prominent  place.  There  are  canvases  by 
several  of  our  able  school  of  landscape  art, 
but  no  one  has  excelled  himself.  The  most 
notable  portrait  is  easily  that  of  a  tall  girl 
in  white  by  Mr.  Allen  St.  John,  one  of  the 
young  contributors.  Mr.  J.  Alden  Weir's 
child  in  the  candle-light  of  a  "  Christmas 
Tree"  has  been  shown  before;  Mr.  Van  D. 
Perrine  has  also  rendered  artificial  light 
with   much  charm  in   "  Hanging  the  Lan- 


tern." Mr.  Henry  B.  Snell  has  treated 
"  Evening  on  the  Sound  "  with  a  power  sug- 
gesting Mr.  Alexander  Harrison,  but  a 
greater  tenderness  than  he  displays,  and  the 
11  Breaking  Waves  "  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Lawrence 
have  real  movement.  The  cloud  and  cloud 
reflection  by  Mrs.  Rhoda  Holmes  Nichols  is 
handled  in  a  big  and  poetical  way.  The 
miniatures  are  neither  numerous  nor  good. 
We  have  not  yet  approached  the  English 
fever  for  miniatures,  since  at  the  Grafton 
Galleries  this  fall  there  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miniatures  displayed  against  one 
hundred  and  eighty  oil  paintings  and  draw- 
ings. 

The  minor  exhibitions  of  the  month  in- 
clude one  by  Ozawa  of  Tokio  at  the  Mac- 
beth Galleries,  where  the  results  of  Mr. 
Charles  Volkmar's  experiments  in  art  pot- 
tery are  to  be  seen,  and  the  unique  water 
colors  of  Mrs.  Pamelia  C.  Smith;  Mr.  Phil 
May's  drawings  at  the  Tooth  Galleries,  Mr. 
Carroll  Beckwith's  at  the  Wunderlich  Gal- 
leries, and  Mr.  Gibson's  latest  and  best  at 
the  Keppel  Galleries. 

New  York  City. 
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RICHARD    A. 

Swift   flow   the   circling  years   and   Christmas 
\  bells 

Again  ring  out  their  message  loud  and  clear. 
Alas, 
If  to  the  heavy  heart,  if  to  the  leaden  ear 
Their  vibrant  melody  no  story  tells 
Of  hope  or  cheer ! 

Ah,  weary  years,  years  full  of  toil  and  care, 
While  gray  the  locks  that  once  were  flecked 
with  gold ! 
Alas, 
That  hearts  of  yore  responsive  to  the  tale  oft 
told 
No  more  beat  high  as  Christmas  bells  declare 
The  story  old ! 

Ay,  is  it  so?     God  help  us  if  it  be ! 

God  help  us  if  Christ's  birth  no  longer  make, 
Alas, 
Our  waking  joyous   and   the   glad   chimes  only 
break 
Dull  and  unheeded  on  the  apathy 
Of  hearts  that  ache ! 


McCURDY. 

Nay,    nay,    not    so !      E'en    heavy    hearts    that 

ache — 

Hearts  brooding  over  wrong  or  hidden  sin, 

Alas, 

Or  grieving  for  the  loved  and  lost,  while  dark 

within 

Her  chambers  sits  the  soul,  for  Christ's  dear 

sake 

Shall  comfort  take ! 

O  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  Mary's  Child  adored, 
Savior,  Redeemer  born  as  on  this  day, 
Alas, 
Though  doomed  for  sin  to  suffer  and  to  ransom 
pay 
For  prisoned  souls — ring,  ring  Thy  bells,  dear 

Lord, 

In  sweet  accord ! 

Ring  gladsome  chimes  until  the  leaden  ear 
Shall  hearken  to  their  vibrant  melody. 
Alas, 
"  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  mine,  as  Thine, 
the  cry. 
But  lo,  it  triumphs  !     Heart,  be  of  good  cheer, 

Christmas  is  here ! 
Morris  Plains,'New  Jersey. 
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"  Mt  Dear  Sib  :  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  me  whether  you  have  any  ladies  in  your 
family  in  addition  to  your  wife  and  daughters, 
and,  if  so,  will  you  please  send  me  their  names?  " 

The  receipt  of  such  a  request,  if  you 
break  it  off  at  this  point,  might  lead  to  the 
feeling  that  some  one  was  guilty  of  exces- 
sive curiosity,  and  that  if  you  answered  it 
you  might  be  overwhelmed  with  the  holi- 
day announcements  of  the  popular  stores. 
It  has  somewhat  the  flavor  of  a  census  in- 
quiry, but  when  you  look  at  it  again  in  the 
original  diction  instead  of  in  this  bald  ver- 
sion, you  will  see  that  it  is  couched  in  terms 
of  elegant  politeness,  with  an  explanation 
from  Colonel  Bingham  that  the  information 
is  desired  to  make  up  the  invitation  list  for 
the  coming  social  functions  at  the  White 
House.  Of  course  such  an  inquiry  may 
eventually  involve  new  dressmakers'  and 
milliners'  bills  for  the  ladies  referred  to, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  object  to  the  stimu- 


FROM    A    FLOOR    CORRESPONDENT. 

dent  as  a  conjugal  triplet,  representing  the 
totality  of  the  polygamic  relation,  or  will 
they  be  presented  tandem  ?  Members  of 
Congress  are  somewhat  sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  their  quotas,  demanding  the  most 
absolute  equality  in  the  distribution  of  pub- 
lic favors.  Will  not  any  discrimination  in 
favor  of  a  man  with  three  wives  be  looked 
upon  as  partiality  ?  "  Roberts,"  they  will 
say,  "  has  more  than  his  quota." 

I  observe  that  the  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed outside  of  Congress  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Roberts  will  be  allowed  to  take  his  seat. 
The  subject  will  not  come  up  before  this 
Congress,  and  I  have  heard  no  speculation 
in  regard  to  it.  It  is  always  competent  for 
the  House  to  decide  upon  the  eligibility  of 
its  members,  and  every  year  we  have  had 
a  dozen  election  cases  involving  contested 
seats.  Mr.  Roberts  has,  however,  been  fairly 
elected  under  the  laws  of  Utah.  His  seat 
is  not  likely  to  be  contested.    The  only  way, 


lation  of  trade  in  this  way.    And  the  social  therefore,  for  him  to  be  unseated  would  be 

Major-domo — or   the   Colonel   Domo   if   you  for  objection  to  his  admission  to  be  made 

prefer— is   not   in    league   with  Mr.  Dingley  on   the   ground   that   the   conditions   under 

or  the  receiver  of  customs,   but  is  simply  which  Utah  was  admitted  as  a  State,  and 

considering  just  how  many  ladies   he  can  which  gives  her  a  right  to  send  a  representa- 

get  at  his  White  House  receptions  to  neu-  tive,  have  not  been  complied  with,  and  that 


tralize  the  plain,  prosaic  officiality  of  Sen- 
ators, Representatives  and  other  Govern- 
ment functionaries.  The  masculine  dress  in 
plain  black  and  white  is  a  severe,  colorless 
affair;  a  good  deal  of  flowing  drapery, 
bright,  gay  patterns,  with  brilliant  flowers 
and  feminine  loveliness,  is  needed  to  offset 
the  sober  claw-hammer  plumage  of  male 
attire. 

I  suspect  that  the  office  which  Colonel  Bing- 
ham fills  with  such  apparent  ease  and  such 


no  polygamous  representative  can  hold  the 
office  under  the  Constitution  of  that  State. 
Under  this  latter  view  proceedings  against 
Mr.  Roberts  might  be  begun  in  Utah.  But 
it  may  be  difficult  to  prove  fact  of  poly- 
gamy, and  I  suspect  that,  coming  with  a 
certificate  from  the  Governor  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Roberts  will  be  permitted  to  take  his 
seat. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  sectarian  appropriations  has  come 


uniform  curtesy  and  social  success  is  not  up  again  from  two  different  directions.  It 
without  its  embarrassments.  I  am  wonder-  came  up  on  Tuesday  in  the  House  In  con- 
ing, for  instance,  what  he  will  do  if  Mr.  nection  with  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
Roberts  of  Utah,  who  has  just  been  elected  propriation  bill.  It  is  a  bill  appropriating 
to  the  House,  should  bring  next  winter  to  six  million,  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
Washington  the  three  wives  he  is  reputed  dollars.  The  bill  appropriates  almost  a  mil- 
to  have.  Will  they  all  be  invited  to  the  lion  and  a  half  to  public  schools,  and  carries 
same  reception,  or  will  they  be  taken  in  a  larger  amount  for  school  houses  than  has 
turn;  will  they  be  presented  to  the  Presi-  ever  been  recommended  by  the  Committee. 
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The  charities,  however,  have  been  cut  down 
to  the  extent  of  some  seventy-eight  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  is  because  Congress,  in 
accordance  with  the  report  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  charities  of  the 
District,  has  left  out  all  institutions  which 
were  reported  by  that  committee  as  sec- 
tarian, with  the  exception  of  St.  Ann's  in- 
fant asylum,  which  is  left  in  the  bill  because 
no  other  preparation  has  been  made  to  take 
care  of  the  infants  going  to  that  asylum. 
In  some  cases  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line, 
and  the  appropriation  committee  found 
much  difficulty  in  agreeing  in  regard  to  the 
status  of  some  of  the  institutions.  The 
Women's  Christian  Association  and  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Home,  and  Hope 
and  Help  Mission  are  left  in  the  bill,  tho 
not  without  protest  from  some  members 
who  argue  that  they  are  sectarian  institu- 
tions. The  Committee  has  been  guided 
mainly  by  the  character  of  the  charter  of 
these  institutions,  whether  they  are  under 
direct  denominational  control  and  whether 
the  instruction  is  distinctly  sectarian  In 
character.  Two  of  the  charities  omitted  are 
under  Episcopalian  control  and  three  under 
Roman  Catholic  control. 

The  law  forbidding  appropriations  for  any 
institutions  under  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical 
control  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
passed  in  1897  and  took  effect  on  the  30th 
day  of  June  last.  Mr.  Lewis,  the  able  Super- 
intendent of  the  District,  and  who  has  had 
a  thorough  training  in  the  administration  of 
public  and  private  charities,  and  is  a  pro- 
gressive student  of  modern  philanthropy,  as- 
sured me  that  the  charities  of  the  District 
would  not  suffer  by  this  withdrawal  of  ap- 
propriation for  sectarian  purposes.  The  bill 
passed  the  House  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
Committee,  an  attempt  to  introduce  an 
amendment  favoring  one  of  the  institutions 
omitted  being  ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order. 

The  next  question  of  sectarian  appropria- 
tions will  come  up  in  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion bill.  This  bill,  which  carries  more  than 
seven  millions  of  dollars,  was  finished  in  the 
Indian  Committee  Wednesday  morning,  and 
without  a  dissenting  vote  it  was  agreed  to 
omit  all  appropriations  for  schools  under 
sectarian  control.  Tho  this  action  may  be  a 
disappointment    to    the    boards    controlling 


these  schools,  it  cannot  come  as  a  surprise; 
for  it  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  Congress 
for  several  years  to  reduce  and  withdraw 
appropriations  for  contract  schools  as  fast 
as  the  Government  was  prepared  to  educate 
the  children  taught  in  them.  In  a  hearing 
on  Wednesday  before  the  Indian  Committee, 
Commissioner  Jones  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  now  entirely  prepared  to  educate 
all  the  children  provided  for  in  these  con- 
tract schools.  There  are  now  34  in  all. 
They  accommodate  1,119  children,  which  at 
the  reduced  rate  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
dollars  per  capita  proposed  for  the  next 
year  would  amount  to  about  $120,000.  The 
Indian  Commission  declares  that  without 
asking  for  this  sum  the  1,119  children  can  be 
accommodated;  but  if  Congress  were  to 
turn  over  the  $120,000  proposed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  them,  the  Indian  Bureau 
could  educate  twice  as  many.  Thus,  on 
economic  grounds,  it  is  wise  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  assume  control;  at  least  it  is  not 
wise  to  appropriate  money  for  sectarian 
schools  when  a  dollar  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  will  go  twice  as  far.  Of  the 
34  schools  that  will  be  dropped  32  are  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  2  Episcopalian,  one  of 
these  being  the  Lincoln  Institute  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  reason  why  so  few  Protestant 
schools  appear  in  the  list  is  because  nearly 
all  Protestant  bodies  have  withdrawn  from 
the  contract  school  arrangement,  and  are 
either  supporting  the  schools  themselves  or 
have  turned  them  over  to  the  Government. 
Of  the  two  Episcopalian  schools  it  is 
urged  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Lincoln 
Institution  of  Philadelphia  that  its  instruc- 
tion is  wholly  unsectarian;  that  children  are 
allowed  to  go  to  church  where  they  please. 
An  examination  of  the  charter,  however, 
showed  that  it  was  entirely  controlled  by 
Episcopalians. 

Tho  the  Indian  Committee  have  reported 
unanimously  in  favor  of  dropping  these 
schools,  the  light  is  pretty  sure  to  come  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons has  sent  a  petition  to  Congress  asking 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  whole  matter.  I  may  say  here 
that  the  Indian  Committee  took  this  action 
without  any  reference  to  political  lines.  In- 
deed,  the   Indian   Committee  has   never  to 
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iny  knowledge  or  in  that  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers connected  with  it,  divided  on  political 
lines,  and  this  may  also  be  said  of  not  a  few 
of  the  Congressional  Committees. 

The  bill  for  the  restriction  of  immigration 
had  its  regular  place  on  the  Calendar,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  it  up  on 
Wednesday,  but  by  a  close  vote  the  House 
refused  to  consider  it.  which  renders  it 
pretty  certain  that  nothing  more  will  be 
done  with  it  this  session.  The  proposed 
reading  and  writing  test  for  emigration  is 
palpably  unfair.  There  is  no  need  for  it, 
and  our  present  laws  are  stringent  enough. 
Congress  can  wisely  devote  its  time  to  more 
important  matters. 

The  Senate  this  week  has  been  mainly  oc- 
cupied with  the  consideration  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  Canal,  and  Senator  Morgan  has 
spoken  on  the  subject  with  his  usual  ability 
and  volubility.  In  the  House  a  pleasing  in- 
cident on  Wednesday  was  the  speech  of  the 
old  veteran,  Galusha  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who,  on  the  subject  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  the  origin  of  the  "  Committee  on  the 
Whole  of  the  State  of  the  Union,"  gave  an 
interesting  and  able  review  of  this  feature 
of  parliamentary  practice.  He  held  the 
close  attention  of  the  House,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  speech  was  warmly  applauded. 
Mr.  Grow  is  a  Nestor  of  parliamentary  au- 
thority, and  there  are  younger  members  who 
may  well  envy  him  his  rich  voice  and  his 
erect  and  commanding  figure  at  seventy-five. 

The  ease  with  which  one  may  combine 
business  with  pleasure  in  these  days  was  il- 
lustrated yesterday.  "  Chaplain,"  said  a 
member,  "  I  want  to  make  a  confession,  and 
if  you  will  get  into  the  telephone  box  I  will 
talk  to  you  through  the  keyhole.  I  want  to  con- 
fess that  I  took  the  train  yesterday  after- 
noon, traveling  east  two  hundred  miles,  got 
supper,  went  to  the  theatre  and  took  the 
midnight  train  and  traveled  back  again, 
reaching  Washington  at  breakfast  and  in 
time  to  attend  the  morning  committee  meet- 
ing." The  Chaplain  absolved  the  member 
on  learning  that  he  had  gone  to  the  theatre 
on  a  free  ticket,  that  the  play  was  composed 
by  his  daughter,  and  that  owing  to  an  early 
adjournment  of  the  House  he  had  not  neg- 
lected any  of  his  Congressional  duties  in 
taking  between  1.15  p.m.  and  his  next  break- 


fast a  round  trip  of  four  hundred  miles, 
paying  his  own  Care.  So  swift  and  so  easily 
do  we  distribute  ourselves  in  these  days. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant 
passages  in  the  President'!  message  has  re- 
ceived little  attention  from  the  public  press. 
It  is  the  paragraph  urging  an  international 
agreement  to  exempt  all  private  property 
at  sea  from  capture  in  time  of  war.  So 
much  of  the  President's  message  related 
necessarily  to  the  history  of  the  war  with 
Spain  that  this  luminous  prophetic  evangel 
has  been  overlooked.  I  hope  you  may  find 
space  to  print  this  paragraph: 

The  experiences  of  the  last  year  bring  for- 
cibly home  to  us  a  sense  of  the  burdens  and  the 
waste  of  war.  We  desire,  in  common  with 
most  civilized  nations,  to  reduce  to  the  lowest 
possible  point  the  damage  sustained  in  time  of 
war  by  peaceable  trade  and  commerce.  ...  It 
should  be  our  object,  therefore,  to  minimize  so 
far  as  practicable  this  inevitable  loss  and  dis- 
turbance. This  purpose  can  probably  best  be 
accomplished  by  an  international  agreement  to 
regard  all  private  property  at  sea  as  exempt 
from  capture  or  destruction  by  the  forces  of  bel- 
ligerent powers.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  for  many  years  advocated  this  humane 
and  beneficent  principle,  and  is  now  in  position 
to  recommend  it  to  other  powers  without  the 
imputation  of  selfish  motives.  I  therefore  sug- 
gest for  your  consideration  that  the  Executive 
be  authorized  to  correspond  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  principal  maritime  powers  with 
a  view  of  incorporating  into  the  permanent  law 
of  civilized  nations  the  principle  of  exemption 
of  all  private  property  at  sea,  not  contraband  of 
war,  from  capture  or  destruction  by  belligerent 
powers. 

The  historic  position  of  the  Government 
on  this  subject  goes  back  to  the  very  infancy 
of  our  republic.  In  the  State  Department 
there  is  the  original  treaty  of  the  United 
States  with  Prussia,  enacted  in  1785,  in 
which  this  agreement  is  made.  That  treaty, 
which  I  have  read  and  handled  with  pa- 
triotic pride,  is  signed  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison. 
If  there  is  any  discouragement  in  think- 
ing that  the  principle  advocated  by  three 
illustrious  American  statesmen  has  not  been 
adopted  by  the  civilized  world,  there  is 
some  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  President 
McKinley  does  not  consider  that  principle 
antiquated  or  obsolete. 


LITERATURE. 


THE    NEW   BAPTIST  HYMNAL.* 
For  more  than  twenty-five  years  we  have 
known  Dr.  Johnson,  the  editor  of  this  new 
Hymnal,   for   a   student  of   Christian   hym- 
nology.     He    has    upon    occasion    produced 
a  hymn  of  his  own  with  music  set  to  it,  also 
of    his    own    composition.    About    eighteen 
years   ago   his   well-known    gifts   and    high 
standard  of  taste  pointed  him  out  in  prefer- 
ence to  older  competitors  as  the  best  choice 
for  associate  editor  in  preparing  "  The  Bap- 
tist Hymnal."    For  the  last  fifteen  years  he 
has  had,  as  Professor  in  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary,  full  opportunity  to  test  his  judg- 
ment and  to  ascertain  by  experience  what 
are  the  limits    and  what  the  capacities  of 
progress  in  the  art  of  congregational  song; 
or  in  other  words,  what  the  capacity  of  the 
average  congregation  is  to  learn  new  tunes, 
to  use  more  or  less   difficult  ones,   and   in 
how    great    variety.     The    present    hymnal 
is  the  outcome  of  these  studies.    It  is  not  so 
much  an  addition  to   the  list  of  manuals, 
which  is  already  too  long,  as  an  attempt  to 
till  the  ever  vacant  place  at  the  top  which  is 
always  standing  open  for  everything  which 
promises  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  sacred 
song  by  bringing  forward  the  best  modern 
hymnals  and  the  best  progressive  ideas  and 
methods  as  to  hymns  and  their  use  in  wor- 
ship. 

This  is  not  the  simplest  task  in  the  world. 
The  taste  and  practice  of  the  churches  have 
changed.  Ideals  and  standards  have  become 
confused.  The  distinction  between  the  emo- 
tional or  sensational  and  the  vital  in  worship 
is  obscured.  The  need  of  the  moment  is 
not  all  in  one  line  of  reactionary  harking 
back  to  the  old  hymns  and  the  old  tunes. 
What  of  the  new?  is  as  important  as  What 
of  the  old?  The  Church  is  a  living  Church, 
alive  in  its  faculties.  The  new  wood  is  as 
much  a  part  of  it  as  the  old  heart. 
These  remarks  will  explain  the  standpoint 


*  Sursum  Corda:  A  Book  of  Praise.  E.  H.  John- 
son, Editor ;  H.  E.  Ayers,  Associate  Editor.  Ameri- 
can baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia.  Net, 
$1.50;  for  Introduction,  $1.00. 


of  the  new  hymnal  which  comes  to  us  under 
the  inspiring  title  of  Sursum  Corda.  It  is  in- 
tended to  give  the  worship  of  the  Baptist 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Church  the 
uplift  of  the  best  song,  new  and  old.  The 
collection  is  offered  in  full  conviction  that  it 
is  the  best  possible  for  the  service  of  song 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  two  forms, 
one,  more  or  less  under  Congregational  aus- 
pices, for  use  in  Congregational  or  Presby- 
terian congregations,  and  the  other  dis- 
tinctively Baptist,  for  use  in  Baptist  con- 
gregations. 

As  to  the  number  of  hymns  included,  it  is 
a  reaction  against  the  tendencies  which  a 
few   years   ago   made   the   hymnals   of   the 
Church     indiscriminate     encyclopedias     of 
sacred  verse.    Sursum  Corda  on  the  contrary 
is   limited    to    eight   hundred    and    fifty-six 
hymns.    The  music  to  which  they  are  set  is 
expanded,   as  the  publisher  notifies   us,  to 
thirteen  hundred  and  forty-eight  tunes  for 
these  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  hymns,  "  a 
union  of  plenty  and  economy  not  surpassed." 
On  this  method  a  very  large  proportion- 
perhaps  one-half— of  all  the  hymns  are  pro- 
vided with  more  than  one  tune.    We  count 
three  hundred  and  forty-nine  of  these  extras 
in  the  book.    They  are  not  always  arranged 
on  as  strict  a  principle  of  representing  dif- 
ferent styles  as  they   should  be,   but  they 
carry  out  this  principle,  if  not  to  its  'limits, 
yet  further  than  it  has  been  carried  before. 
Hymns  that  have  been  long  set  to  two  or 
even  three  different  tunes,  presented  in  this 
way,  do  not  lose  the  old  associations.    En- 
terprising choirs  and  congregations  have  a 
chance  for  trying  new  settings  to  the  old 
hymns  without  wholly  breaking  away  from 
the  old  ones. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
lovely  and  really  noble  music  which  has 
come  to  us  from  England  since  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Hymns  and  Tunes  Ancient  and 
Modern; "  possibly  he  delights  in  them  a  lit- 
tle too  much" for  the  most  catholic  apprecia- 
tion of  chorals  of  a  different  type  which  have 
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nevertheless  served  well  as  noble  vehicles 
for  carrying  the  high  praises  of  God.  He  is 
not  to  be  outdone  even  by  President  Stryker 
in  his  estimate  of  the  ability  of  average 
congregations  to  use  and  delight  in  subtle 
or  complex  music.  At  all  events  he  gives 
them  in  his  hymnal  full  opportunity  to  sing 
as  much  of  It  as  they  will.  The  familiar 
types  are  represented  in  good  proportion 
among  his  selections,  and  no  complaint  can 
be  made  on  this  score  of  the  feast  of  plenty 
in  the  common  music.  The  sensuous,  senti- 
mental and  fleshly  style  of  music  which  has 
been  crowded  onto  the  congregations  under 
the  plea  that  it  is  lively  and  inspiring  gets 
very  little  recognition.  Dr.  Johnson  is  well 
aware  of  the  mischievous  character  of  these 
melodies  and  has  not  committed  himself  to 
the  recognition  of  elements  which  contradict 
the  whole  serious  purpose  of  public  worship. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  friendly  recognition  of 
new  settings  for  the  hymns  in  meter  that  the 
congregational  service  has  progressed,  but 
in  its  attitude  toward  a  free  liturgical  co- 
operation in  the  worship.  The  ability  of  our 
congregations  to  use  plain  song  or  some 
forms  of  chanted  service  has  as  yet  been 
very  little  tested.  But  what  a  happy  return 
it  would  be  to  the  principle  of  ancient  sim- 
plicity could  we  have  the  great  Psalms  and 
unmetrical  hymns  chanted  in  our  congrega- 
tions !  Dr.  Johnson  believes  they  can  do  it, 
and  has  included  in  his  volume  a  collection 
of  selections  with  the  music  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  a  matter  of  religious  feeling  we 
should  omit  the  two  selections  which  have 
the  sanction  neither  of  Scripture  nor  of  cath- 
olic usage. 

In  the  compilation  of  the  hymns  substan- 
tially the  same  principles  have  operated 
which  we  have  seen  applied  to  the  music, 
but  not  in  all  cases  with  an  equally  satisfac- 
tory result. 

The  danger  that  besets  such  manuals  as 
this  is  the  double  one  that  the  new  will  crowd 
the  old  and  that  the  merely  literary  merits 
of  a  new  example  will  count  for  too  much 
in  comparison  with  the  familiar  catholic 
hymn.  Dr.  Johnson's  collection  suffers  In 
both  of  these  ways.  The  catholic  hymns 
which  had  the  first  right  to  be,  there  have 
sometimes  been  crowded  out 


We  have  made  a  list  of  such  omissions 
under  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  We 
do  not  like  to  say  how  long  it  is,  but  name  a 
few  examples: 

"  And  will  the  judge  descend." 
"  Another  six  days'  work  is  done." 
"  Arise  my  soul,  arise  ; 

Shake  off  thy  guilty  fears." 
"  Blest  Comforter  Divine." 
"  Come  said  Jesus'  sacred  voice." 
"  Fountain  of  grace  full  rich  and  free." 
"  Give  me  the  wings  of  faith." 
"  Hasten  Lord  the  glorious  time." 
"  How  blest  the  sacred  tie." 
"  How  calm  and  beautiful  the  morn." 
"  I  love  to  steal  awhile  away." 
11  Jesus  invites  His  saints." 
"  Kingdoms  and  thrones  to  God  belong." 
"  Let  saints  below  in  concert  sing." 
"  Life  is  the  time  to  serve  the  Lord." 
"  To  Jesus  the  crown  of  my  hope." 
"  Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire." 
"  Rise,  O  my  soul,  pursue  the  path." 
"  Sure  the  blest  Comforter  is  nigh." 
"  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight." 
"  There  is  an  hour  of  peaceful  rest." 
"  Time  is  winging  us  away." 
These  will  serve  as  examples  of  omissions 
that  reach  into  the  hundreds,  and  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  to  find  room  for  less 
known  and  more  recent  competitors.    As  to 
the  hymns  substituted  for  these  omissions, 
many  of  them  are  good  and  must  prove  valu- 
able additions,  but  more  of  them  fail  in  thp 
second  way  named  above,  of  barren  literary 
merit  which  does  not  go  deep  enough  into 
the  catholic  realities  of  Christian  experience 
to  be  born  of  God. 

The  hymnal  would  not  lose  one  single  good 
modern  hymn  by  cutting  them  all  out,  and 
they  might  be  replaced  with  catholic  exam- 
ples such  as  those  named.  All  of  the  manu- 
als fail  under  this  test.  The  encyclopedic 
collections  like  the  "  Songs  of  the  Sanctu- 
ary "  get  around  the  point  by  printing  every- 
thing. But  the  moment  condensation  begins 
the  standard  catholic  hymns  are  in  danger. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  taken  a  scholar's  infinite 
pains  with  the  text  of  the  hymns,  and  his 
two  appendices  of  composers  and  hymn- 
writers  are  very  well  done  indeed.  Between 
them  they  give  a  very  fair  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  hymns  and  of  sacred  song  in  this 
country. 
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How  to  Get  Strong  and  How  to  Stay  So. 

By    William    Blaikie.       (New    and    enlarged 

edition.     New  York  and  London  :  Harper  & 

Brothers,  Publishers,  1898.) 

The  author  says,  in  his  preface :  "  It  matters 
little  whether  we  get  vigor  on  the  farm,  the 
deck,  the  river,  the  athletic  field,  or  in  the 
gymnasium ;  if  we  only  get  it.  Fortunately,  if 
not  gotten  in  youth,  when  we  are  plastic  and 
easily  shaped,  it  may  still  be  had,  and  even  far 
on  in  middle  life,  by  judicious  and  systematic 
exercise,  aimed  first  to  bring  up  the  weak  and 
unused  parts,  and  then  by  general  work,  daily, 
which  shall  maintain  the  equal  development  of 
the  whole." 

This  man  knows  what  he  is  talking  about, 
speaking  out  of  abundant  experience,  and  while 
it  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  it  is  dawning  on 
the  great  majority  of  people  that  a  sound,  well- 
developed  body  is  the  first  factor  in  even  great 
intellectual  achievement,  there  are  thousands 
of  men  whose  bodies  were  formed  and  com- 
pacted before  this  doctrine  of  the  sound  phy- 
sique was  at  all  comprehended  in  its  most  im- 
portant bearings  on  the  general  welfare,  and, 
much  as  is  said  about  physical  culture  for  the 
youngsters,  the  middle-aged  are  wont  to  think 
of  it,  and  its  hopeful  and  helpful  possibilities,  as 
quite  beyond  their  reach.  Let  all  the  victims 
of  city-bred  dyspepsia,  headaches,  insomnia 
and  the  entire  legion  of  miseries  that  they  have 
come  to  believe  inseparable  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstances of  their  lives,  get  this  book,  study 
it,  put  its  precepts  in  active  practice,  and  they 
will  find  a  new  world  of  ability  to  work,  and 
consequently  to  enjoy,  opened  to  them.  A 
knowledge  of  its  precepts  will  not  raise  the  dead, 
but  it  will  keep  many  a  man  from  joining  the 
great  majority  too  soon,  and  the  examples  cited 
in  the  physical  histories  of  great  men  will  stim- 
ulate and  encourage  them  in  well  directed  efforts 
to  make  the  most  of  life — this  life — and  thus 
contribute  to  human  happiness. Ele- 
ments or  Sanitaby  Engineering.  By  Mans- 
field Merriman,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
in  Lehigh  University.  (John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
$2.00.  We  place  this  book  without  hesitation 
beside  the  late  Colonel  Waring's  on  Drainage, 
Sanitation  and  Sewage  Disposal,  as  its  ideal 
companion  and  supplement.  It  discusses  the 
whole  question  of  sanitary  science  in  its  ele- 
mentary scientific  relations,  but  at  the  same 
time  in  terms  which,  with  a  little  attention,  will 
be  intelligible  to  an  average  reader.  It  differs 
with  Colonel  Waring's  book  only  in  being  more 
devoted  to  the  explication  of  the  scientific  proc- 
esses and  principles  involved,  while  we  should 
say  that  Colonel  Waring  had  occupied  himself 


more  with  practical  methods  and  results  at- 
tainable. Professor  Merriman  treats  the  sub- 
ject in  five  chapters,  "  Sanitary  Science," 
"  Water  and  Its  Purification,"  "  Water  Supply 
Systems,"  "  Sewerage  Systems,"  and  "  Disposal 
of  Garbage  and  Sewage." 


History  of  the  County  of  Annapolis.  In- 
cluding Old  Port  Royal  and  Acadia.  With 
Memoirs  of  its  Representatives  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliament,  and  Biographical  and 
Genealogical  Sketches  of  its  Early  English 
Settlers  and  their  Families.  By  the  late  W. 
A.  Calnek,  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  So- 
ciety. Edited  and  Compiled  by  A.  W.  Savary, 
M.A.,  Judge  of  the  County  Courts  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Member  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical 
Society  and  other  learned  bodies.  With  Por- 
traits and  Illustrations.  (William  Briggs, 
Toronto.     $3.25.) 

The  beginning  of  this  work  was  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  W.  A.  Calnek,  of  Bridgetown,  N.  S. 
At  his  sudden  death  in  1892  the  materials,  in  a 
very  incomplete  condition  and  not  yet  brought 
into  order  by  Mr.  Calnek,  were  passed  over  to 
Judge  Savary,  who  has  prepared  them  for  pub- 
lication and  added,  especially  in  the  genealog- 
ical part,  a  large  amount  of  entirely  original 
matter  of  his  own.  These  accounts  of  the 
earliest  European  settlers  and  their  descendants, 
especially  of  those  of  New  England  and  New 
York  descent,  who  came  into  the  colony  after 
the  American  Revolution  as  Loyalists,  are  ex- 
tremely interesting.  So  far  as  the  emigrant 
(or  immigrant)  Loyalists  are  concerned  these 
annals  furnish  an  interesting  and  valuable  sup- 
plement to  Sabine's  History,  and  one  which  can 
be  read  now  by  Americans  with  profit  and 
pleasure.  It  is  certainly  interesting  to  know 
that  Colonel  Winslow,  of  the  old  Massachusetts 
family  of  that  name,  and  under  whose  mili- 
tary direction  the  Acadian  deportation  was  car- 
ried out,  was  one  of  these  emigrating  (or  immi- 
grating) Loyalists.  As  we  understand  it  Mr. 
Calnek  is  responsible  for  the  first  eight  chap- 
ters, and  with  them  a  very  full  discussion  of 
the  Acadian  deportation  from  a  New  England 
or  English  point  of  view.  Judge  Savary  sums 
up  the  case  in  the  Ninth  Chapter  wholly  in 
the  opposite  sense.  He  lays  the  responsibility 
of  the  deportation  on  Governor  Lawrence,  who 
he  declares  was  determined  not  to  deport  the 
French  Acadians  but  to  destroy  them.  He  as- 
serts that  the  British  Government  was  wholly 
innocent  of  his  design,  and  that  the  plan  had 
been  successfully  carried  out  when  Secretary 
Robinson's  dispatch,  which  might  have  ar- 
rested its  execution,  reached  Halifax.     He  ex- 
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onerates  also  the  New  England  colonies  and 
Governor  Shirley  from  implication  in  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  well  known  that  Governor  Shirley 
is  on  record  as  having  written  to  the  Home 
Government  against  the  deportation.  As  to 
the  main  question,  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
it.  The  weak  point  of  Judge  Savary's  argu- 
ment is  that  the  deportation  effected  precisely 
that  depopulation  of  the  country  from  its  natu- 
ral defenders  and  exposure  to  the  inroads  of 
the  Indian  savages  which  it  is  assumed  that 
the  double  dealing,  delaying  policy  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  designed  to  prevent.  If  the  English 
were  playing  this  double  game  with  the  Aca- 
dians,  disarming  them  on  the  one  hand,  and 
preventing  them  from  leaving  the  country  on 
the  other,  why  should  this  policy  have  been 
abandoned  all  at  once  for  the  ruthless  deporta- 
tion of  the  entire  population,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  its  natural  defenders  against  the  sav- 
ages? Judge  Savary's  argument  is  by  far  the 
strongest  yet  published,  while  the  full  case  on 
the  other  side  may  be  read  in  Mr.  Calnek's  pre- 
ceding chapters. 


an  excellent  series  of  standard  works  in  pre- 
paring his  volumes  anc"  gone  to  the  best 
sources  for  critical  information.  His  treatment 
of  all  the  Psalms,  the  older  as  well  as  those  of 
later  origin,  will  be  found  most  useful,  but  we 
apprehend  that  most  students  of  his  volumes 
will  feel  that  they  owe  him  most  for  the  free, 
frank,  honest  and  yet  vivid  treatment  of  the 
later  Psalms,  and  his  admirable  interweaving 
of  the  prophets  and  kings,  their  histories  and 
their  prophecies,  into  the  exposition  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Psalms. 


The  Psalms  and  Their  Story  :     A  Study  of 
the  Psalms  as  Related  to   Old   Testament 
History.     With    a    Preliminary    Study    of 
Hebrew   Poetry   and   Music.    By    William 
E.    Barton,    D.D.      (The     Pilgrim     Press, 
Boston.     Two  vols.,  16mo.     $2.50  the  set.) 
It   augurs   well    for   the    Sunday-school    and 
Bible  class  instruction  of  the  American  churches 
that  such  a  work  as  these  two  volumes  is  of- 
fered  to   them   and   by   "  The   Pilgrim   Press." 
It  will  serve  equally  well  the  needs  of  "  pastors 
with  small  libraries "  and  general  students  of 
the  Bible  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  make 
use  of  the  more  technical  and  critical   works. 
The    author's    position    is    thoroughly    reverent 
and   at   the  same   time   open  minded   and   free. 
He  describes  himself  fairly  as  "  in  accord  with 
the  opinions  of  the  more  conservative  of  pro- 
gressive   scholars " — Dr.    Driver,    for    example, 
we  might  say.     It  is,  however,  important  to  re- 
mark that  the  author  does  not  raise  theological 
questions,  and  his  treatment  of  the  Psalms  does 
not  tend  to  raise  them  any  further  than  they 
come  of  necessity  before  the  reader.    When  this  is 
true  Dr.  Barton's  method  tends  rather  to  allay 
doubts  which  exist  already  than  suggest  new  ones. 
The  keynote  of  this  exposition  of  the  Psalms  is 
that  each  one  of  them  has  a  history,  and  tho 
it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  everything  about 
every  Psalm  and  its  authorship,  we  are  plainly 
entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  all  we  can  learn 
about  them  and  should  read  every  Psalm  in  the 
light  of  its  history.     Dr.  Barton  has  consulted 


Studies  in  Latin  Moods  and  Tenses.  By 
Herbert  Charles  Elmer.  (Published  for 
Cornell  University  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 75  cents.) 
This  volume  is  published  in  the  "  Cornell 
Studies  in  Classical  Philology,"  edited  by  Pro- 
fessors Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Charles  Edwin 
Bennett  and  George  Prentice  Bristol.  It  has 
for  its  object  to  disprove  the  ordinary  opinion  of 
Latin  grammarians  that  in  certain  expressions 
the  present  and  perfect  tenses  of  the  subjunctive 
are  used  without  difference  of  meaning.  In  op- 
position to  this  opinion  these  professors  have 
been  able  to  distinguish  in  this  essay  certain 
important  and  clearly  marked  distinctions  be- 
tween these  two  tenses.  "  The  Use  of  Tenses 
in  Subjunctive  Volitive  Expressions "  is  the 
topic  of  Part  I.  Part  II  discusses  their  use  in 
11  Expressions  of  Contingent  Futurity,"  and 
Part  III  "  The  Supposed  Potential  Use  of  the 
Subjunctive." 


Metaphysics.  By  Borden  P.  Bowne.  (Har- 
per Brothers.)  This  is  a  supplement  of  the 
"Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge,"  by  the 
same  author.  The  changes  introduced  are  in 
the  form  and  exposition,  not  in  the  "  substance 
of  doctrine."  The  marked  feature  of  the  revi- 
sion is  the  greater  emphasis  laid  on  the  ideal- 
istic element.  In  order  to  save  idealism  from 
misunderstanding,  Professor  Bowne  lays  stress 
on  the  distinction  between  phenomenal  and  on- 
tological  reality,  the  latter  belonging  to  meta- 
physics and  being  regarded  as  active  intelli- 
gence, the  former  being  perfectly  real  in  the 
field  of  experience.  While  concrete  science  is 
thus  recognized,  it  is  not  allowed  an  absolute 
character.  "The  successive  phases  of  phenom- 
ena cannot  be  deduced  from  the  antecedent  phe- 
nomena by  any  proper  logical  process."  So 
long  as  the  scientific  observer  confines  himself 
to  classifying  the  uniformities  of  nature  he  is 
within  his  right;  when  he  sets  up  these  uni- 
formities as  self-sufficient  and  self-executing 
laws    he  is  trespassing  in  the  domain  of  meta- 
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physics,  and  subjects  himself  to  metaphysical 
criticism.  Such  criticism,  also,  is  much  needed 
by  the  current  "  synthetic "  psychology.  The 
attempt  to  construe  the  mental  life  in  terms 
of  mechanism  or  of  the  lower  categories  has 
resulted  in  a  kind  of  mythology 

"  in  which  mental  states  are  hypostatized,  im- 
possible dynamic  relations  feigned,  logical  iden- 
tities mistaken  for  objective  temporal  identities ; 
and  then  tbe  entire  fiction,  which  exists  only  in 
and  through  thought,  is  mistaken  for  the  genera- 
tor of  thought." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  criticism  of  this 
character  is  needed,  and  Professor  Bowne  is 
qualified  to  offer  it.  His  thought  is  as  clear  as 
ever  and  his  language  as  plain.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  advise  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a 
metaphysical  basis  for  their  thinking — a  basis 
on  which  they  can  build  confidently  and  intelli- 
gently— to  study  Professor  Bowne's  system. 
Whether  they  are  satisfied  with  his  reasoning 
throughout  or  not,  they  will  obtain  enough  of 
stimulus  and  suggestion  to  repay  them  for  their 
labor,  which  the  spirited  style  of  the  author 
will  to  some  extent  lighten. 

The  Elements  of  Sociology,  oy  Franklin 
H.  Giddings  (Macmillan  Co.),  is  described  by 
its  author  as  not  an  abridgment  of  his  larger 
work,  "  Principles  of  Sociology,"  but  a  new 
book.  Perhaps  it  might  be  called  a  condensa- 
tion or  summary  of  the  more  extended  treatise. 
It  is  meant  for  the  use  of  college  and  school 
classes,  but  it  is  very  questionable  if  such 
classes  are  fitted  to  comprehend  generalizations 
of  so  high  an  order  as  those  of  sociology  must 
necessarily  be.  To  expect  the  youthful  mind 
to  assimilate  propositions  which  are  derived 
from  inductions  of  the  most  extensive  char- 
acter is  unreasonable.  It  is  contrary  to 
the  order  of  nature.  Philosophers  may  elab- 
orate systems  of  sociology  as  the  result  of  pro- 
longed investigation  and  profound  thought,  but 
their  systems  can  be  criticised  and  understood 
onjy  by  those  who  are  prepared  by  study  and 
reflection  for  the  work.  So  far  as  dissecting 
the  skeleton  of  his  system  is  concerned,  Pro- 
fessor Giddings  has  done  his  work  very  well. 
A  bright  boy  might,  with  moderate  exertion, 
commit  the  whole  scheme  to  memory  and  be 
ready  with  the  appropriate  formula  for  any 
contingency  that  might  be  suggested.  But  to 
suppose  that  such  a  boy  would  thus  be  pre- 
pared to  grapple  with  the  actual  conditions  of 
social  movements  is  absurd.  His  equipment 
would  consist  of  generalities  underived  from 
particulars ;  he  would  have  no  power  of  con- 
necting his  vague  formulas  with  any  experience, 
either  his  own  or  that  of  others.     Still,  we  may 


fairly  say  that  those  who  think  it  advisable  to 
teach  general  schemes  of  knowledge  will  find 
Professor  Giddings'a  book  wry  well  adapted 
for  their  purpose.  As  we  have  noticed  his 
larger  work  at  length  in  these  columns,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  the  present  treatise  more 
particularly. 

Songs  for  Columbia's  Heroes — War  Pokm-, 
for  1898.  By  Clarence  Hawkcs.  Illustrated. 
No  better  souvenir  of  this  war  year  can  be  found  ; 
for  the  sensitive  soul  of  the  blind  young  poet. 
Clarence  Hawkes,  has  been  touched  and  thrilled 
by  every  phase  of  the  Spanish  contest,  since 
three  years  ago,  when  he  wrote  a  burning  pro- 
test against  the  cruelties  practiced  in  Cuba, 
and  he  has  put  his  thoughts  and  feelings  into 
this  book  of  "  Songs."  He  has  gathered  into 
the  same  sheaf  a  few  of  the  sententious  quat- 
rains that  have,  during  the  year,  been  printed 
in  various  magazines,  which  could  not  withhold 
their  consent  to  a  reproduction  which  might 
benefit  "  this  brave  man  struggling  in  the 
storms  of  fate."  The  photographic  pictures 
represent  many  scenes  deeply  graven  in  the 
heart  of  1898.     One  quatrain  we  give : 

"  The  Dead  Volunteer." 
Brave-hearted  youth,  although  thy  form  was  laid 
With  material  pomp    beneath  the  everglade, 
Time  shall  not  dim  the  luster  of  thy  deed, 
That  saw  not  self,  but  felt  our  country's  need. 

As  Mr.  Hawkes  grows  older  he  improves  in 
the  perfection  of  rhyme  and  rhythm.  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  says  of  the  book,  we  might  call  it 
"  a  blind  man's  life  set  to  sweet  music,  and 
bright  with  that  inner  light  that  bodily  condi- 
tions cannot  alter." 

English  Literature  from  the  Beginning 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  Stopford  A. 
Brooke.  (The  Macmillan  (Jo.  $1.50.)  Stu- 
dents who  have  made  use  of  Mr.  Brooke's  ear- 
lier book,  "  Early  English  Literature  Up  to  the 
Days  of  Alfred,"  will  be  glad  to  have  the  pres- 
ent volume,  which,  altho  not  large,  brings 
the  history  of  old  English  literature  down  to  its 
passing  into  the  thirteenth  century.  Of  course, 
this  book  includes  the  former  one,  but  here  the 
matter  is  greatly  condensed.  Mr.  Brooke's 
treatment  of  his  subject  is  admirable  in  every 
way.  He  has  not  crowded  his  text  with  ex- 
cerpts, but  has  chosen  only  such  passages  from 
the  old  writers  as  are  illustrative,  and  these  are 
presented  in  modern  English.  His  style  is 
straightforward,  lucid  and  strong,  and  history 
appears  through  it  as  a  landscape  through  a 
clear  atmosphere.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is 
a  useful  appendix  containing  some  translations 
of  Anglo-Saxon  poems.  There  is  also  an  excel- 
lent  bibliography   and   a   comprehensive   index. 
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The  book  is  one  that  every  student  of  English 
should  have,  and  it  should  go  into  every  public 
library. 

A  Century  of  French  Fiction.  By  Ben- 
jamin W.  Wells,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  in  the  University  of  the  South.  (New 
York  :  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  $2.00.)  On  the  airy 
mountain-top  where  the  University  of  the  South 
sits  like  a  group  of  eagles  taking  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  world  has  come  together  a  coterie 
of  scholarly  men  and  women  from  whom  we  are 
receiving  at  short  intervals  some  excellent  books. 
The  volume  now  in  hand  is  a  study  of  French 
fiction  of  the  present  century.  It  has  a  leisure- 
ly air,  and  while  reading  it  we  get  the  impres- 
sion of  thoughtfulness  and  carefulness.  We  do 
not  have  to  agree  with  Professor  Wells  at  all 
points  in  order  to  feel  the  true  value  of  his 
work,  which  is  of  a  sort  to  make  it  acceptable 
to  students  and  general  readers  everywhere. 
He  passes  in  review  most  of  the  best  fiction 
and  fiction  writers  from  Chateaubriand  to  Dau- 
det  in  a  way  to  enlighten  and  instruct.  The 
publishers  have  given  the  book  a  handsome 
make-up. 

Social  Ideals  in  English  Letters.  By 
Vida  D.  Sudder.  (Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin, 
&  Co.  $1.75.)  In  this  little  book  we  have  an 
intelligent  study  of  English  literature  with  a 
view  ro  tracing  through  it  evidences  of  the  so- 
cial advance  of  English  speaking  people.  This 
makes  the  study  really  a  double  one ;  literature 
affects  the  social  trend,  while  social  aspirations 
influence  the  greatest  literature.  A  great  deal 
of  careful  and  thoughtful  labor  is  apparent  in 
these  pages,  which  beginning  with  William 
Langland  sketch  swiftly  and  suggestively  the 
current  of  English  literary  aspiration  through 
the  middle  ages  down  to  Jonathan  Swift.  In 
the  second  part  the  chief  study  is  of  writers  and 
their  times  from  Dickens  and  Thackeray  down 
to  the  present  moment.  It  is  from  center  to 
circumference  a  women's  book,  and  womanly, 
which  is  not  in  the  least  against  it.  The  study 
is  all  the  more  noteworthy  on  this  account,  as 
it  gives  the  feminine  view  with  distinguished 
clearness. 

Memoirs  of  Lady  Russell  and  Lady  Her- 
bert. 1623-1723.  Compiled  from  Original  Fam- 
ily Documents.  By  Lady  Stepney.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Co.  $1.75.)  This  is  a  compilation 
from  works  published  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  Lord  Russell,  the  husband  of 
Lady  Russell,  was  executed  for  an  alleged  trea- 
son against  the  Government,  and  these  memoirs, 
as  to  her,  are  largely  taken  up  with  religious 
meditations.     Lady  Herbert's  experiences  were 


if  possible  more  romantic,  if  not  more  terrible, 
than  those  of  Lady  Russell.  She  rescued  her 
husband  from  a  heap  of  wounded  and  dead  on  a 
bloody  field  and  then  from  prison.  He  after- 
ward died  of  "  wounds  and  hardships  which  he 
suffered  "  in  behalf  of  his  king.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  this  book  will  find  a  large  reading  in 
America;  but  as  a  strong  light  upon  the  state 
of  things,  religious  and  political,  in  England 
during  the  troublous  days  of  Charles  I  it  is  both 
interesting  and  valuable. 

The  Statistical  Year-Book  of  Canada 
for  1897.  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. (Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ot- 
tawa. 1898. )  This  is  the  thirteenth  year  of 
issue  for  this  excellent  handbook.  It  covers  the 
whole  ground  of  physical,  commercial,  indus- 
trial, financial,  social,  agricultural  and  political 
statistics,  with  a  brief  summary  sketch  of  his- 
tory, physical  features,  government,  etc.  From 
the  statistical  summary  we  glean  a  few  facts. 
In  thirty  years  the  revenue  has  increased  from 
$13,687,928  to  $37,829,778;  the  number  of 
post  offices  from  3,638  to  9,191 ;  shipping  out- 
ward and  inward  from  4,319,321  tons  to  11,- 
928,980  tons;  exports  from  $57,567,888  to 
$137,950,253;  imports  from  $73,459,644  to 
$119,218,609 ;  miles  of  railway  in  operation 
from  2,269  to  16,550;  bank  assets  from  $77,- 
872,257  to  $335,203,890,  and  post  office  sav- 
ing banks  from  81  to  779. 

A  Prisoner  of  France.  By  Capt.  Charles 
Boothby.  (The  Macmillan  Company.  $2.00.) 
This  is,  as  the  book's  sub-title  goes,  "  The  Mem- 
oirs, Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Charles 
Boothby,  Captain  Royal  Engineers,  During  His 
Last  Campaign."  We  have  not  in  a  long  time 
read  a  more  engrossingly  interesting  work.  It 
is  brim  full  of  the  truest  romance — the  romance 
of  actual  life  lived  under  the  most  picturesque 
and  exciting  circumstances.  Boothby  was  a 
true  hero.  His  diary  is  replete  with  the  charm 
of  high  courage  and  splendid  manhood.  His 
account  of  the  battle  of  Talavera  and  the  de- 
scription of  his  journey  to  Madrid  make 
memorable  reading.  Equally  attractive  is  the 
itinerary  of  his  going  from  Madrid  to  Bayonne. 
He  was  a  cheerful  prisoner  as  well  as  a  brave 
soldier,  and  every  page  of  this  book  reflects  the 
best  traits  of  English  character.  To  us  the 
reading  has  been  intensely  engaging. 

Four-Footed  Americans.  By  Mabel  Os- 
good Wright.  (The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.50.) 
Books  like  this  are  cups  of  delight  to  wide- 
awake and  inquisitive  girls  and  boys.  Here  is 
a  gossipy  history  of  American  quadrupeds; 
bright,  entertaining  and  thoroughly  instructive. 
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The  text,  by  Mrs.  Wright,  has  all  of  the  fasci- 
nation that  distinguishes  her  other  outdoor 
books.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman  edits  the  vol- 
ume, and  the  excellent  illustrations  are  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Seton  Thompson.  There  are  some  er- 
rors of  statement  which  should,  in  a  future  edi- 
tion, be  corrected.  The  present  reviewer  has 
seen  a  gray  squirrel  store  more  than  a  peck  of 
walnuts  in  one  hollow  log ;  he  has  often  seen  one 
storing  chestnuts  and  hickory  nuts  in  consider- 
able quantities ;  but  on  page  358  of  this  book 
the  statement  is  made  that  the  gray  squirrel 
never  stores  nuts  except  by  hiding  them  one  by 
one,  each  nut  in  a  separate  place ! 

A  Pioneer  of  Heraldry  for  Americans. 
By  Edward  S.  H olden,  LL.D.  (The  Century 
Co.  $1.00.)  A  coat  of  arms  is  a  harmless 
piece  of  decoration,  and  in  certain  cases  it  has 
considerable  value  as  a  true  badge  of  distin- 
guished lineage.  Like  every  other  good  thing 
that  has  the  weakness  of  an  easy  adaptability 
to  frivolous  or  otherwise  unworthy  purposes, 
this  badge  has  been  greatly  abused.  Dr.  Hol- 
den's  little  book,  now  before  us,  treats  in  an 
elementary  and  popular  way  of  the  principles 
and  significance  of  heraldry.  Readers  interest- 
ed in  the  subject  will  find  it  a  valuable  work  as 
far  as  it  goes,  a  pleasant  stepping-stone  to  a  full 
knowledge.  Besides  the  very  clear  and  concise 
descriptions  in  the  text,  there  are  many  illus- 
trations with  explanatory  notes.  Such  a  book 
has  historical  value  as  well  as  the  lighter  inter- 
est belonging  to  the  purposes  of  its  main  sub- 
ject. 

The  Associate  Hermits.  By  Frank  R. 
Stockton.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.50.)  If 
there  is  a  more  droll  or  more  delightful  writer 
now  living  than  Frank  R.  Stockton  we  should 
be  slow  to  make  his  acquaintance,  on  the  ground 
that  the  limit  of  safety  might  be  passed.  But 
what  could  be  grotesquer  and  at  the  same  time 
as  alluringly  funny  as  this  story  of  a  father 
and  mother  who  vicariously  bear  the  honey- 
moon for  their  daughter?  Think  of  the  two 
old  people  going  off  on  their  daughter's  wed- 
ding journey  for  her,  and  leaving  her  and  her 
newly  acquired  husband  to  bill  and  coo  in  the 
homestead  !  But  this  accommodating  old  couple 
could  not  have  hit  upon  a  more  queerly  exciting 
experiment.  It  leads  to  complications  galore 
and  adventures  far  from  commonplace.  Mr. 
Stockton's  humor  asserts  itself  admirably,  and 
the  story  is  altogether  enjoyable. 

Oub  Conversational  Circle.  By  Agnes  H. 
Morton.  With  an  Introduction  by  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie.  (New  York:  The  Century  Co. 
$1.25.)     The   best   review   of   this   useful   and 


entertaining  little  book  is  the  "  Word  of  Intro- 
duction," by  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  We 
can  but  say  to  our  readers  that  next  to  being 
a  good  and  gracious  conversational  entertainer 
is  being  a  seductive  listener  to  a  talker  like  the 
author  of  these  fluent  and  cleverly  brilliant 
pages.  It  is  talk  of  the  best  sort  about  how  to 
get  the  art  of  conversation.  Doubtless  the  de- 
lectation irradiated  from  a  composition  like  this 
will  never  make  sprightly  conversers  out  of  us, 
dull  and  stupid  as  we  must  ever  be,  but  it  may 
whet  our  taste  and  tend  to  give  us  the  attitude, 
if  not  the  cultured  receptivity,  of  attentive  lis- 
teners. 

A  Corner  of  Spain.  By  Miriam  Coles  Har- 
ris. (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
This  pleasant  little  book  is  light  enough  and  elo- 
quent enough  to  avoid  the  punishment  usually 
meted  out  to  tourists'  literature  about  what  he 
saw  while  "  on  the  go."  The  author  did  not  see 
a  great  deal,  nor  was  what  came  under  her  ob- 
servation particularly  interesting ;  but  she  en- 
joyed everything,  even  sea-sickness  one  might 
easily  believe,  and  she  has  written  with  such 
enthusiasm  and  with  such  vividly  graphic  nim- 
bleness  all  about  it  that  the  reading  has  a  de- 
cided charm.  She  noted  many  little  things  in 
the  corner  of  Spain  visited  by  her,  and  these 
little  things  taken  all  together  give  an  impres- 
sion of  Spanish  life  at  once  picturesque  and 
evidently  truthful. 

Personal  Sketches  of  Recent  Authors. 
By  Hattie  Tyng  Griswold.  (Chicago:  A.  C. 
McClurg&Co.  $1.50.)  There  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  too  many  books  like  this.  The  sort  makes 
for  culture.  Thousands  of  readers  find  inspira- 
tion in  the  enthusiastic  pen-pictures  of  notable 
people,  especially  notable  literary  people,  drawn 
by  hero-worshipers.  Sometimes  the  curious 
taste  of  the  sketcher  in  bringing  together  his 
subjects  is  a  matter  to  make  one  smile.  It  is  a 
dangerously  long  step  from  Tennyson  to  Barrie ; 
but  then  it  has  been  made,  and  one  enjoys  Bar- 
rie none  the  less  on  account  of  the  strain.  The 
studies  in  this  volume  are  i-leasingly  set  and 
they  will  be  of  excellent  use  to  the  audience  for 
which  they  were  written. 

Gloria  Mundi.  By  Harold  Frederic.  (Chi- 
cago :  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.  $1.50.)  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  simplest  story,  yet  the  most  complicat- 
ed in  the  telling,  that  the  late  Harold  Frederic 
ever  wrote.  It  is,  moreover,  far  pleasanter 
reading  than  "  The  Damnation  of  Theron 
Ware."  As  for  originality,  we  find  it  not  in  the 
plot,  which  is  threadbare,  but  in  the  character- 
ization, which  rises  to  a  high  level  with  notable 
effect  of  freshness  and  sweetness.     The  hero  is 
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a  fine  figure,  scarcely  heroic,  yet  attractively  in- 
dividual, while  the  heroine,  although  more 
slightly  sketched,  pleases  a  healthy  taste  for 
genuine  womanly  sweetness.  In  a  word,  Gloria 
Mundi  is  a  charming  novel,  quite  free  of  glaring 
ugly  features. 

The  Poetry  or  Tennyson.  By  Henry  Van 
Dyke.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.00.)  This 
is  the  tenth  edition  of  a  valuable  book,  revised 
and  enlarged,  with  a  new  preface.  A  loving  and 
thorough  appreciation  of  Tennyson's  poetry  by 
a  man  of  fine  mind,  who  has  read  and  studied 
with  patience  and  insight  and  written  with  en- 
thusiasm, is  what  the  reader  must  expect.  Mr. 
Van  Dyke's  essays  are  sermons  on  Tennyson 
rather  than  criticism  ;  but  they  contain  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  helpful  suggestion  to  the 
student  of  English  literature  along  with  their 
glowing,  sometimes  gorgeous,  flow  of  apprecia- 
tion. Read  in  connection  with  the  superb  life 
of  Tennyson  recently  published,  this  book  will 
assume  a  new  value. 

Goethe's  Egmont,  with  Illustrations 
and  Notes.  By  Sylvester  Primer,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Teutonic  Languages  in  the  University 
of  Texas.  (Macmillan  Company.  60  cents.) 
The  text  of  Goethe's  Egmont,  carefully  edited 
for  use  in  schools,  was  well  worth  the  care  that 
Dr.  Primer  has  bestowed  upon  it.  The  intro- 
duction covers  all  the  ground  of  clear  and  com- 
prehensive criticism,  both  descriptive  and  his- 
torical, and  the  story  is  analyzed  for  the  benefit 
of  students.  At  the  end  of  the  book  there  are 
copious  explanatory  notes  and  helps  in  transla- 
tion. There  is  a  useful  bibliographical  list,  and 
a  good  index  to  the  notes  will  be  found  of  as- 
sistance. 

Wisdom  and  Destiny.  By  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck. (New  York:  Dood,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.75.) 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  deep  feeling  in  this 
book.  It  is  a  book  of  sentiment  often  tender 
and  true,  sometimes  nebulous  and  of  doubtful 
value,  but  mostly  on  the  side  of  a  comprehen- 
sive human  sympathy.  In  the  end  the  author 
seems  to  reverse  the  maxim  :  "  Be  wise  and  you 
will  be  happy  ;  "  he  makes  it  read  :  "  Be  happy 
first  and  then  try  wisdom."  In  fact.  Mr.  Mae- 
terlinck says  hundreds  of  good  things,  but  really 
comes  to  no  conclusion.  He  is  philosophical, 
but  he  has  no  philosophy ;  religious,  but  has  no 
religion.  The  translation  is  by  Alfred  Sutro 
and  well  done. 

Korean  Sketches.  By  Rev.  James  8.  Gale, 
B.A.  (New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany. $1.00.)  Without  pretentions  to  more 
than  a  sketchy  account  of  life,  manners  and 
place  in  Korea,  this  little  book  has  the  interest 


of  reality  set  forth  with  considerable  cleverness 
and  sincerity.  The  author  is  a  missionary  at 
Wonsan,  in  the  country  he  describes,  and  his 
book  includes  the  most  striking  part  of  experi- 
ences, observations  and  studies  during  nine 
years  of  residence  and  travel.  The  style  is  spir- 
ited, sometimes  almost  too  picturesque,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  interest. 

Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Ameri- 
can Statesmen.  By  Elbert  Hubbard.  (New 
1'ork:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons..  $1.75.)  These 
little  visits  have  a  chatty,  superficial  air,  as  they 
should  have,  perhaps.  Well-worn  but  peren- 
nially interesting  subjects  are  lightly  discussed. 
The  homes  visited  are  twelve  in  number — those 
of  Washington,  Hamilton,  Franklin,  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Hancock,  John  Quincy  A.dams, 
Jefferson,  Webster,  Clay,  John  Jay,  Seward  and 
Lincoln — and  the  statesmen  who  once  occupied 
them  are  pleasantly  sketched.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated with  pictures  of  the  men  and  the  homes. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  American  Lite. 
By  Rev.  A.  G.  Dixon,  D.D.  (New  York :  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company.  $1.00.)  Here  is  a 
book  which  may  be  read  with  profit  by  every 
American  citizen.  While  it  is  not  a  work  show- 
ing any  great  originality  or  novelty,  or  any 
striking  literary  power,  it  has  the  interest  and 
value  of  high  thinking  and  noble  views  of  life. 
In  its  thirteen  chapters  the  moral  and  religious 
standards  are  applied  to  American  life  with 
sincerity  and  earnestness.  The  result  is  good 
chiefly  in  forcing  the  reader  to  think  along  im- 
portant lines. 

More  Cargoes.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs.  (New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  $1.00.) 
This  is  not  as  fresh  and  captivating  a  book  as 
the  author's  "  Many  Cargoes."  Plainly  the 
cargoes  here  presented  are  cullings  ;  but  some  of 

them  are  quite  preposterously   amusing. 

Success  Against  Odds,  Or  How  a  Boy  Made 
His  Way,  by  W.  O.  Stoddard  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  $1.50),  is  a  large  and  handsome 
illustrated  book.  The  story  is  one  of  Mr.  Stod- 
dard's best,  full  of  exciting  adventures  by  sea 
and  land,  sure  to  please  boys  and  just  as  sure 
to  do  them  no  harm. 

Montevideo — Maybank.  By  R.  Q.  Mallard. 
(Richmond,  Va. :  Presbyterian  Committee  of 
Publication.  50  cents.)  This  is  a  memoir  of 
"  A  Southern  Christian  Household  in  the  Olden 
Time,"  being  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  the  homes 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Colcock  Jones,  D.D.,  of 
Liberty  County,  Georgia.  It  has  the  interest 
and  value  of  truth.  The  future  historian  must 
not  neglect  books  like  this,  for  they  hold  the 
characteristics  of  a  vanished  phase  of  American 
civilization. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

The  statue  of  Thomas  Hughes,  the  au- 
thor of  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,"  will  be 
erected  early  next  year  at  Rugby. 

....The  last  and  tenth  volume  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Kingford's  "  History  of  Canada  "  has  just 
been  completed. 

. . .  .The  Church  Union  announces  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  it  will  appear  in 
magazine  form,  and  the  subscription  price  will 
be  reduced  to  fifty  cents. 

. ..  .The  December  Century  has  exhausted  its 
Christmas  edition,  and  the  publishers  announce 
that  no  new  copies  can  be  supplied,  as  the  cov- 
ers were  printed  in  France. 

....Messrs.  Henry  Holt  have  now  in  press 
the  essays  on  education  by  the  late  Francis  A. 
Walker,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

....Mr.  Edmond  Kelly,  a  New  York  lawyer 
and  president  of  the  Social  Reform  Club  in  this 
city,  is  perhaps  the  only  Amercian  who  went  to 
Madrid  during  the  recent  war.  He  will  de- 
scribe his  experiences  in  the  January  Century. 

....The  Macmillans  are  shortly  to  publish 
Rudyard  Kipling's  letters  on  the  British  Navy. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Kipling  recently 
made  a  trip  on  an  English  war  vessel  as  the 
guest  of  the  captain. 

....Edwin  Pugh,  the  author  of  "Tony 
Drum,"  who  some  wiseacres  think  will  win  an 
international  reputation  very  shortly,  is  a 
young  man  twenty-four  years  old,  a  confirmed 
optimist  and  a  keen  sportsman,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  literary  work  from  the  age  of  six- 
teen. 

.  ..  .The  series  of  papers  on  the  principles  of 
taxation,  by  the  late  JDavid  A.  Wells,  whose 
publication  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly 
was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  author,  is 
now  to  be  finished  in  two  or  three  articles,  the 
manuscript  of  which  was  found  practically  com- 
plete among  Mr.  Wells's  papers. 

...  .A  new  edition  of  "  Aurora  Lee  "  is  made 
noteworthy  from  the  following  preface  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Swinburne : 

"  No  English  contemporary  poet  by  profession 
has  left  us  work  so  full  of  living  fire.  Fire  is  the 
element  in  which  her  genius  lives  and  breathes ; 
it  has  less  hold  on  earth  than  Tennyson's  or 
Browning's  or  Miss  Ingelow's,  and  less  aerial  im- 
pulse, less  fantastic  or  spiritual  aspiration,  than 
Miss  Rossetti's.  But  all  these  noble  poets  seem 
to  play  with  life  and  passion  like  actors  or  like 
students  if  compared  with  her." 

....Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  will  is- 


sue soon  the  first  volume  of  the  "  History  of 
British  India,"  by  Sir  \V.  W.  Hunter.  The 
author  has  been  at  this  work  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  it  is  his  purpose  to  confine  the  his- 
tory to  five  volumes.  The  same  firm  will  also 
issue  early  next  year  the  first  volume  of  the 
"  Oxford  Library  of  Practical  Theology."  Each 
chapter  will  be  written  by  a  different  clergy- 
man, and  they  will  be  entitled  "  Religion," 
"Prayer,"  "Baptism,"  "Confirmation,"  "Holy 
Matrimony,"  "The  Holy  Communion,"  "The 
Prayer  Book,"  "  Religious  Ceremonials,"  etc. 
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EDITORIALS. 


PEACE  TO  GOOD-WILLING  MEN. 

The  Christmas  Peace  is  more  than  sur- 
cease from  war;  it  is  the  peace  of  the  favor 
of  God  to  good-willing  men.  Shall  that  be 
our  peace? 

"  Good-willing  men  "—that  is  the  crucial 
test  of  character  for  man  or  nation.  Do  we 
out  of  the  deepest  springs  of  our  hearts  will 
good?  Are  our  impulses  as  well  as  our  con- 
duct kindly  and  helpful?  In  short,  do  we 
love  our  Savior's  primal,  compulsive  rule  of 
love  of  God  and  love  to  man,  to  all  men,  the 
lowest,  the  most  needy,  the  most  suffering, 
the  most  degraded,  to  man  collective  and  in- 
dividual, in  whom  only  we  can  see  God  and 
toward  whom  only  we  can  illustrate  and 
prove  our  love  to  God?  Are  we  not  sure? 
Then  on  Christmas  day  let  us  read  Lowell's 
"  Sir  Launfal "  and  do  some  deed  of  love, 
for 

"  Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three, 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor  and  me." 

Shall  the  Christmas  Peace  come  also  to  our 
nation?  Only  as  our  nation  also  is  good- wil- 
ling. If  we  know  our  own  purpose  we  went 
into  this  war  for  no  selfish  reason,  with  no 
purpose  of  greed  of  territory,  with  no  desire 
to  humiliate  Spain,  certainly  with  no  desire 
to  revenge  any  injury.  We  declared— and 
we  could  not  be  deceived— that  we  could  no 
longer  endure  the  distress  at  our  very  doors, 
and  that  the  war  which  was  destroying  so 
many  lives  of  women  and  children  must  cease. 
We  declared  that  Cuba  must  have  peace, 
that  the  rule  of  Spain  there  must  end,  and 
in  making  the  demand  on  Spain  that  she 
withdraw  from  Cuba  we  declared  solemnly 
to  the  world  that  we  did  not  se«k  to  annex 
that  island  to  the  United  States.  Spain  re- 
fused our  demand;  she  rejected  our  demand 
and  spurned  our  promise.  Then  came  the 
brief,  decisive  war.  In  the  fortune  of  war 
another  oppressed  colony  in  the  far  East 
sought  and  received  our  help.  Have  we 
taken  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  sel- 
fishly or  good- willingly?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion of  test.  We  believe  In  the  better  in- 
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stincts  and  purposes  of  our  nation;  we  be- 
lieve in  them  fully,  without  lingering  doubt. 
But  the  decisive  test  and  proof  of  our  pur- 
pose will  appear  in  what  we  do  with  or  for 
our  new  possessions.  Good  purposes  need 
strengthening  all  the  time.  They  must  be 
fostered  by  acts  of  helpfulness.  We  must 
make  it  very  clear  to  our  rulers  and  to  our 
politicians  that  the  Philippines  are  ours  not 
to  exploit  or  rob  for  our  own  enrichment,  but 
to  free  and  help  and  bless.  We  cannot,  will 
not,  doubt  that  President  and  Congress  and 
people  have  enough  Christianity  to  see  in 
these  people,  with  "their  buffets  and  scorns" 
11  an  image  of  Him  who  died  on  Hie  tree," 
and  to  give  them  the  best  of  their  red  wine 
and  wheaten  bread  out  of  real  pity  and 
brotherly  love.  Thus  only  can  we  claim  the 
Christmas  Peace. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    COLONIAL 
POLICY. 

The  remarkable  public  addresses  of  the 
President  in  the  South  are  in  effect  a  mes- 
sage to  the  American  people  concerning  the 
greatest  question  of  this  day  in  the  United 
States.  They  supplement  the  official  mes- 
sage which  he  sent  to  Congress  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  current  session.  What  was  lack- 
ing in  that  communication  because  the 
treaty  of  peace  had  not  been  signed,  is  now 
supplied  by  the  addresses  delivered  at  Sa- 
vannah and  Atlanta.  The  remarks  of  the 
President  on  the  15th  at  Piedmont  Park 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
what  he  said  at  Savannah  two  days  later. 
It  was  not  enough  to  point  to  the  flag  at 
Manila  and  ask,  "  Who  will  haul  it  down?  " 
That  appeal  by  itself  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointing, for  without  what  may  be  called 
the  context  of  the  later  speech  it  tended  to 
discourage  that  calm  and  dispassionate  con- 
sideration which  the  problem  of  the  Philip- 
pines requires.  Conditions  may  be  conceived 
under  which  it  would  be  our  duty  to  with- 
draw the  flag  from  conquered  soil;  we  have 
undertaken  to  do  this  in  Cuba.      But  the 
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speech  at  Savannah  rounded  out  the  address 
at  Atlanta.  It  pointed  to  the  advantages  of 
thorough  and  dispassionate  inquiry.  "  It  is 
fortunate,"  the  President  said,  "  that  the 
country  is  free  to  consider  and  discuss  new 
questions  which  are  immediately  before  us, 
unbiased  by  party  or  past  political  alliances. 
These  new  questions,"  he  continued,  "  are  to 
be  thought  out  and  wrought  out  not  in  a 
spirit  of  partisanship  but  in  a  spirit  of  patri- 
otism. Neither  prejudice  nor  passion,  nor 
previous  condition,  can  embarrass  the  free 
action  and  calm  judgment  of  the  citizen." 

It  is  to  this  calm  judgment  that  the  ex- 
planations and  arguments  in  the  Savannah 
speech  appeal  with  irresistible  force.  What 
is  our  duty?  In  the  course  of  war  we  have 
destroyed  such  government  as  did  exist  on 
the  islands.  It  was  a  corrupt  and  oppressive 
government,  against  which  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  progressive  element  in  a  large  pop- 
ulation was  in  rebellion.  It  was  our  duty  in 
the  circumstances,  opportunity  having  been 
thrust  upon  us,  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
Filipinos.  It  was  absurd  and  cruel  to  talk 
of  restoring  the  islands  to  Spain,  for  the 
Spaniards  could  not  set  up  again  even  the 
tottering  and  unjust  government  which 
Dewey  found  at  Manila  when  he  sunk  Mon- 
1  tojo's  fleet  If  we  had  come  away  and  left 
the  islanders  to  their  own  devices,  anarchy 
and  chaos  would  have  been  their  fate  until 
European  Powers  should  have  undertaken  to 
cut  up  the  archipelago,  and  in  all  probability 
a  quarrel  over  the  distribution  would  have 
led  to  war.  And,  as  the  President  says,  it 
was  the  United  States  that  had  taken  away 
the  only  government  the  islanders  had; 
therefore  it  was  peculiarly  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  give  them  another  and  a 
better  one,  provided  that  in  doing  so  we 
should  not  imperil  our  own  republic,  the 
downfall  of  which  would  be  a  loss  to  the 
world  outweighing  the  misgovernment  of  a 
hundred  archipelagoes  in  the  Pacific. 

The  islands  have  been  ceded  to  us.  What 
ought  we  to  do  with  them?  There  is  ample 
time  for  a  careful  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion. The  inhabitants  are  now  incapable  of  in- 
dependent and  orderly  self-government  We 
have  the  testimony  of  General  Merritt  to  this 
effect,  and  he  asserts  that  his  opinions  are 
in   accord   with   those  of   Admiral   Dewey. 


An  intelligent  minority  long  for  annexation, 
in  order  that  their  material  interests  may  be 
protected;  the  leaders  of  a  band  of  armed 
insurgents  clamor  for  an  independence  which 
they  could  not  maintain  and  of  which  they 
know  little  or  nothing;  the  masses  may  in 
time,  under  favorable  conditions,  learn  to 
appreciate  the  blessings  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions. In  the  near  future,  if  Aguinaldo 
and  his  followers  shall  listen  to  reason,  it 
will  be  practicable  to  give  the  more  intelli- 
gent Filipinos  a  share  in  the  government  of 
the  islands,  the  number  so  admitted  to  be 
increased  with  the  development  of  the  inhab- 
itants' capacity  for  ruling  themselves  de- 
cently. 

Clearly  it  is  our  duty  to  promote  this  de- 
velopment in  every  possible  way  and  to  give 
it  such  recognition  on  the  islands  as  our  in- 
stitutions require.  Of  course  we  should  strive 
to  set  before  the  islanders  in  our  own  rule  a 
model  worthy  of  imitation,  and  to  this  end 
our  representatives  in  the  Philippines  should 
be  selected  with  the  utmost  care.  Each  one 
should  be,  if  possible,  as  irreproachable  and 
as  tactful  as  the  great  Admiral  who  still 
guards  the  harbor  of  Manila.  Here  is  a  task 
indeed,  a  most  important  part  of  the  "  seri- 
ous work  still  before  us,"  which  will  tax 
that  "  gathered  wisdom  of  all  the  people  of 
a  united  country  "  upon  which  the  President 
relies.  At  the  same  time  we  should  guard 
against  any  injury  to  ourselves  which  we 
might  suffer  if,  some  time  in  the  future,  the 
exigencies  and  temptations  of  partisan  politi- 
cal warfare  should  suggest  the  erection  of 
one  or  more  States  in  the  archipelago,  with 
representation  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Hepburn's 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
would  not  impose  a  sufficiently  severe  re- 
striction. A  three-fourths  vote  in  two  suc- 
cessive Congresses,  as  we  recently  suggest- 
ed, would  not  be  "too  high  a  bar. 

Those  who  regret  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  future  of  the  Philippines  has  come 
upon  us,  and  some  who  still  urge  that  we 
ought  to  cast  it  off,  should  be  reminded  that 
it  is  too  late  for  such  opposition,  even  if 
there  were  sufficient  ground  for  it  A  large 
majority  of  the  American  people  are  with 
the  President  on  this  question.  The  number 
of  those  who  stand  with  him  is  greater  now 
than  it  was  before  he  went  to  Georgia.    The 
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nation  has  taken  up  the  great  task.  Those 
who  say  it  is  incapable  of  doing  the  work 
creditably  gain  nothing  for  their  own  cause 
by  the  assertion;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
confirm  the  determination  of  the  majority  to 
go  ahead  with  the  undertaking.  They  can 
now  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  republic 
by  striving  to  insure  complete  success.  They 
should  use  all  their  influence  and  their 
knowledge  of  defective  methods  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government  to  prevent  any  applica- 
tion of  those  methods  under  American  rule 
on  the  islands.  Undoubtedly  we  are  capable 
of  doing  this  work  well,  if  all  will  take  hold 
and  strive  together  honestly  and  intelligent- 
ly. It  is  now  the  duty  of  those  who  have 
published  their  doubts  of  our  ability,  to  assist 
in  carrying  to  a  successful  issue  the  great 
undertaking  which  the  nation  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  relinquish. 


DEWEY. 

The  war  is  ended,  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed,  the  Philippines  are  added  to  the 
American  territory,  with  their  ten  million 
people,  and  Admiral  Dewey  has  asked  leave 
to  return  home  for  rest.  He  began  the  war 
with  the  most  notable  naval  victory  of  mod- 
ern times,  and  he  ended  it  with  the  capture 
of  Manila.  He  has  proved  himself  impetu- 
ous and  irresistible  as  the  thunderbolts  of 
the  sky  when  swift  action  was  required,  and 
yet  patient  and  forbearing  till  the  time  of 
action  came,  wise  in  plan  and  heedful  of  the 
life  and  comfort  of  his  own  men,  and  equally 
of  those  whom  he  had  conquered.  He  has 
proved  himself  that  ideal  soldier  of  the  sea 
whom  we  educate  to  be  a  statesman  as  well 
as  soldier. 

The  great,  the  unlooked  for  extension  of 
the  power  and  territory  of  the  United  States 
is  Admiral  Dewey's  work.  "  Destroy  the 
Spanish  fleet,"  was  the  order;  he  did  it  im- 
mediately, utterly.  He  left  not  a  ship;  he 
lost  not  a  man.  Then  he  held  Manila  under 
his  hand,  ready,  when  the  time  came,  to 
close  on  it.  When  he  was  ready,  then  he  took 
the  city;  and  when  he  took  it,  he  took  all  the 
Philippines.  He  could  not,  we  could  not,  let 
them  go.  If  we  now  became  more  than  an 
American  Power,  if  we  are  henceforth  a 
world-Power,  Admiral  Dewey  has  given  us 
the  opportunity  and  the  duty. 


What  shall  we  do  for  Admiral  Dewey  when 
he  returns?  Cheers,  salvos  of  artillery,  the 
thanks  of  Congress,  the  rank  of  full  Admiral. 
Perhaps  we  shall  send  him  back  to  be  the 
Governorof  the  Philippines,  and  thus  to  finish 
his  good  work,  taking  on  himself  the  great 
task  of  introducing  them  to  freedom  and 
self  government.  Perhaps— who  knows— we 
shall  by  and  by  choose  him  President  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  never  yet  made  a 
naval  officer  President,  but  this  has  been  a 
war  in  which  the  honor  has  gone  mostly  to 
the  navy.  Farragut  was  not  willing  to  be 
President,  and  perhaps  Dewey  will  refuse  to 
let  his  name  be  considered.  Nothing  that 
our  people  can  do  will  be  too  much.  His 
best  reward  will  be  in  the  consciousness  that 
his  duty  was  well  done,  that  he  has  the 
gratitude  of  the  people,  and  that  his  name 
will  be  writ  large  in  history.  We  wish  we 
might  change  the  name  and  call  them  here- 
after the  Dewey  Islands,  but  that  probably 
cannot  be  done.  They  will  continue  to  bear 
the  name  of  an  honored  King  of  Spain. 
Spain  goes,  her  rule  is  destroyed,  but 
throughout  all  her  colonies,  over  nearly  all 
America,  as  over  the  Philippines,  the  Span- 
ish names  will  cling  where  the  Spanish 
despotism  is  ended.  So  it  is  that  words  are 
stronger  than  kings,  the  pen  mightier  than  ' 
the  sword.  We  can  give  Americans  free  in- 
stitutions, but  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
and  all  their  rivers  and  towns  will  still 
talk  to  us  the  language  of  Spain. 

Commander  Dewey,  Admiral  Dewey,  Gov- 
ernor Dewey,  President  Dewey— whatever 
his  title  may  be,  he  will  always  be  the  most 
heroic  martial  figure  of  this  short  and  glori- 
ous war.  Welcome  back  to  your  own  en- 
larged United  States,  Dewey! 


A   PRESBYTERIAN    EXODUS? 

The  ordination  of  Professor  Shields,  of 
Princeton,  as  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  fol- 
lowing that  of  Professor  Briggs,  cannot  but 
excite  comment.  These  are  men  of  distinc- 
tion and  ability,  and  their  exodus  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  coming  at  the  same 
time  that  a  number  of  influential  families 
have  left  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  city,  for  the  Episcopal 
Church,  naturally  raises  a  question  as  to  the 
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reason  for  these  changes.  The  somewhat 
unfortunate  condition  of  a  number  of  other 
Presbyterian  churches  which  are  without 
pastors  and  not  In  a  nourishing  condition 
gives  further  point  to  the  question. 

The  comparison  is  rather  with  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  which  is  the  chief  rival  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  In  large  cities  like  New 
York.  The  Episcopal  Church  is  growing  a 
little  faster  than  the  Presbyterian.  It  has 
gained  over  twenty-iive  per  cent,  in  mem- 
bership since  1890,  while  the  Presbyterians 
have  gained  less  than  twenty-four  per  cent. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  is  still  much  the 
larger,  having  975,877  members,  against  079,- 
704  Episcopalian  communicants.  For  the 
last  year  the  Presbyterians  report  a  gain  of 
1-4,906  members,  the  Episcopalians  20,33G. 
There  is  no  relative  Presbyterian  loss,  we 
think,  in  the  smaller  cities  or  in  the  country 
districts;  rather  a  gain.  But  the  Episcopal 
Church  seems  especially  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions and  tastes  of  a  large  and  wealthy 
city,  and  the  relatively  rapid  growth  of  the 
cities  seems  to  be  of  more  advantage  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  than  to  any  other. 

But  this  does  not  really  explain  what  has 
lately  attracted  attention.  Other  causes  have 
led  to  the  transfer  of  Professors  Briggs  and 
Shields.  Both  of  them  felt  themselves  out- 
raged by  the  ecclesiastical  action  of  their  de- 
nomination. The  Presbyterian  General  As- 
sembly made  the  sad  blunder  of  requiring 
the  trial  of  Professor  Briggs  for  heresy,  and 
then  suspending  him  from  the  exercise  of 
his  ministry.  He  waited  several  years  for  a 
reversal  of  this  action,  but  it  did  not  come, 
and  so  he  went  where  he  could  be  received 
with  the  free  right  of  exercising  his  scholar- 
ly judgment.  It  is  also  true  that  he  had  a 
drawing  toward  the  Episcopal  Church.  He 
has  long  had  what  may  be  called  churehly 
ideas.  When  he  frightened  the  innocent  and 
the  ignorant  by  saying  that  there  were  three 
fountains  of  authority  in  religion,  he(  was 
especially  blamed  for  putting  the  reason  be- 
side the  Bible  as  such  a  fountain;  but  what 
was  really  remarkable  and  significant  was 
that  he  made  the  Church  one  of  these  co- 
ordinate fountains.  Now  the  Church  is,  ac- 
cording to  Protestant  belief,  no  more  a  foun- 
tain of  authority  than  the  men  of  whom  it  is 
composed,  for,  like  councils,  it  can  err  and 


lias  often  erred.  But  Professor  Briggs's 
mcai  regard  for  the  organic  Church  natu- 
rally takes  him  where  much  more  is  made  of 
the  authority  of  the  Church  than  other  Prot- 
estant denominations  can  allow  it. 

Something  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Pro- 
fessor Shields,  for  he,  too,  had  an  old  bias 
toward  Episcopalianism.  That  denomina- 
tion makes  much  of  Church  ritual  as  well  as 
Church  authority,  and  Professor  Shields  has 
been  the  chief  advocate  of  the  enrichment  of 
Presbyterian  church  services.  So  when 
presbyteries  began  to  criticise  his  relation 
to  a  certain  liquor  license  he  first  resented 
the  interference  and  then  indignantly  went 
where  he  knew  he  would  not  be  disturbed. 

Both  of  these  men  had  drawings  of  taste 
or  opinion  toward  the  Episcopal  Church,  but 
they  would  never  have  left  their  own  denom- 
ination except  for  ecclesiastical  meddling; 
and  this  meddling  has  much  to  do  with  the 
somewhat  discouraged  attitude  of  Presbyte- 
rianism  in  this  city.  For  several  years  the 
meetings  of  presbytery  were  disedifying.  It 
was  no  pleasure  to  a  peaceable  man  to  at- 
tend them;  and  many  of  the  best  men,  pas- 
tors of  the  best  churches,  persistently  stayed 
away.  The  laymen  were  equally  disgusted, 
and  withheld  their  support.  They  lost  their 
affection  for  their  Church,  and  were  not  un- 
willing to  consider  a  change.  If  any  incon- 
siderable matter,  like  the  unfortunate  per- 
sonal difference  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church 
in  connection  with  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
John  Hall,  arose,  they  found  it  easy  to  go 
into  another  denomination;  and  where  would 
it  be  so  easy  to  go  as  to  the  strong  Episcopal 
Church,  with  all  its  social  prestige  and 
wealth? 

And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  this  city  has  been  develop- 
ing a  most  admirable  enterprise.  It  is  not 
generous  in  either  foreign  or  domestic  mis- 
sions, but  it  has  great  wealth  in  the  cities, 
especially  in  New  York,  not  to  speak  of  the 
immense  income  of  Trinity  Church,  and  its 
money  is  expended  generously  to  enlarge  its 
local  borders.  It  was  never  so  genuinely  a 
Christian  Church  as  it  is  to-day,  with  its 
missions  covering  the  city.  It  holds  the  field 
as  no  other  denomination  does,  and  to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given. 

It  was  Edward  Abbott,  D.D.,  who  called 
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the  Episcopal  Church  the  "  roomiest  Church 
in  America."  But  for  its  comprehension  it 
could  not  have  attracted  Professor  Briggs  and 
Professor  Shields.  They  wanted  to  go  where 
they  would  be  let  alone.  It  is  true  that,  in 
its  relation  to  those  outside,  it  is  the  most 
exclusive  of  all  our  denominations,  but  to 
those  within  its  borders  it  is  the  most  liberal. 
Here  it  is  a  happy  contrast  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  makes  much  of  its 
Book  of  Discipline  and  its  government. 
There  is  always  a  tendency  in  denominations 
to  make  much  of  their  government  and  to 
strengthen  their  discipline.  A  Church  does 
not  exist  for  discipline  but  for  gospel  work; 
not  to  put  men  out  but  to  draw  them  in. 
The  organization  of  a  Church  should  be 
planned  not  for  discipline  but  for  evangeliza- 
tion. The  discipline,  at  least  for  erroneous 
beliefs,  may  suffer  with  no  great  damage, 
but  wo  to  the  Church  which  fails  to  preach  a 
warm  gospel.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is 
suffering  now,  and  will  suffer  long,  from  too 
much  discipline.  What  it  needs  is  a  rest 
from  discipline— from  the  Book— and  that  its 
members  get  together  and  show  some  of 
that  enterprise  in  giving  the  institutions  of 
the  gospel  to  the  people  of  this  and  other 
great  cities  that  the  Episcopalians  display. 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  LAW. 

If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States— 
and  we  think  it  is— to  give  the  Filipinos 
"  protection  and  also  our  guidance  to  a  bet- 
ter government,"  there  should  be  no  back- 
ward step  at  Washington  in  the  application 
of  the  merit  system  to  the  Civil  Service. 
In  the  recent  annual  address  of  Mr.  Carl 
Schurz,  president  of  the  National  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  League,  were  assertions  which 
must  be  disquieting  to  those  who  believe,  as 
we  do,  that  success  in  the  Government  of  our 
new  possessions  or  dependencies  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  enforcement  of  the  principles 
of  civil  service  reform  with  respect  to  the 
selection  of  officers  for  that  government. 
We  cannot  set  forth  here  all  of  Mr.  Schurz' s 
instances  of  recent  violations  of  the  law  and 
rules— unfortunately,  the  list  is  a  long  one— 
but  a  few  may  be  mentioned. 

It  seems  that  frequent  predictions  from 
authoritative  sources  of  the  impending  issue 


of  an  executive  order  excepting  certain  Im- 
portant classes  of  offices  from  the  operation 
of  the  law  and  rules,  caused  prominent  of- 
ficers to  anticipate  that  order.  Many  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Collectors  made  removals  and 
appointments  in  their  force  of  deputies,  Mr. 
Schurz  says,  in  bold  violation  of  the  law,  and 
have  been  punished  by  only  a  mild  remon- 
strance from  the  Treasury  Department  There 
is  a  similar  record  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  with  respect  to  the  recent  treatment 
of  employees,  and  the  protests  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  were  ignored  by  the  At- 
torney-General. The  order  in  question  has 
not  yet  been  issued.  In  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment many  appointments  were  made  "  with 
entire  disregard  of  the  principles  of  the  law 
and  the  rules  under  it,"  upon  what  is  called 
a  "flimsy excuse," afforded  by  the  Secretary's 
failure  to  co-operate  with  the  Commission  in 
providing  eligible  lists.  It  was  urged  that 
the  officers  in  question  required  special  quali- 
fications which  could  be  better  ascertained 
by  the  appointing  power  than  by  examina- 
tion. "  How  much  that  plea  holds  good," 
said  Mr.  Schurz,  "  is  strikingly  exemplified 
by  the  fact  that  the  officers  who  by  their 
misconduct  helped  to  bring  on  the  recent  In- 
dian outbreak  in  Minnesota  belonged  mostly 
to  that  identical  class  which,  we  are  told, 
must  be  excluded  from  the  merit  system  be- 
cause of  peculiar  fitness  required  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them,  and  which,  we  are  informed,  can  be 
secured  only  by  the  Department  exercising 
untrammeled  discretion  in  the  selection  of 
candidates."  He  asserts  that  this  exercise 
of  discretion  was  a  "  ghastly  myth,"  because 
the  candidates  were  selected  by  politicians 
who  sought  to  quarter  their  tools  or  favor- 
ites upon  the  public  purse. 

Mr.  Schurz  also  asserted  that  the  Presi- 
dent's order  of  July  27,  1897,  had  been  vio- 
lated with  great  boldness  and  that  the  of- 
fenders had  escaped  punishment,  altho 
their  acts  had  been  brought  to  the  Presi- 
dent's attention.  In  spite  of  the  order  for 
the  examination  for  consulships,  he  added, 
the  method  of  selecting  and  appointing  Con- 
sular officers  is  now  "  substantially  what  it 
was  under  the  frank  and  open  old  spoils 
system."  Reference  was  made  to  devices  by 
which  the  law  had  recently  been  evaded  in 
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the  Pension  Bureau  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment Hundreds  of  persons  were  ap- 
pointed, he  said,  in  the  War  Department  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  without  regard  to 
the  rules,  upon  the  plea  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  unable  to  furnish  listed  candidates, 
the  truth  being  that  the  Commission  had 
ready  at  hand  lists  from  which  a  majority 
of  the  places  could  have  been  tilled.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  persons  so  appointed,  he 
says,  were  incompetent. 

Because  of  the  approaching  demand  for 
competent  and  honest  men  to  be  employed  in 
the  government  of  the  newly-acquired  Is- 
lands, this  is  no  time  for  letting  down  the 
bars  which  have  been  put  up  by  the  Civil 
Service  law  and  by  the  rules  which  the  ad- 
ministration promised  to  "  extend  wherever 
possible."  The  time  will  never  come  when 
bold  and  flagrant  violations  of  the  law 
should  be  ignored  by  those  who  are  bound 
to  execute  it.  The  Government  cannot  af- 
ford to  disregard  the  report  of  Mr.  Schurz 
and  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  of  which 
he  is  the  chief  officer. 


;     THE  LIBERAL  LEADERSHIP. 

Ever  since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone from  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal 
party  that  organization  has  been  in  a  de- 
moralized condition.  On  no  one  subject  has 
it  been  united  and  no  single  man  has  been 
able  to  rally  around  him  all  its  forces. 

The  trouble  dates  back  to  the  Liberal- 
Unionist  split,  when  the  Marquis  of  Harting- 
ton,  John  Bright  and  Joseph  Chamberlain 
withdrew  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland.  That  defection  carried  with  it  a 
disproportionately  large  share  of  the  strong 
men  of  the  party.  Those  that  remained 
were  for  the  most  part  either  personal  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  practical  union  with  the 
Tories.  Among  them  was  Sir  William  Har- 
court  He  did  not  believe  much  in  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  except  as  a  political  measure,  and 
cared  little  for  the  House  of  Lords  except 
as  a  good  butt  for  sarcasm  and  ridicule. 
Altho  a  brilliant  debater  and  consummate 
master  of  Parliamentary  tactics,  these  char- 
acteristics defeated  him,  and  Lord  Rosebery 


was  made  Premier.  That  he  failed  was 
scarcely  surprising.  His  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  rested  on  a  coalition 
with  which  he  had  no  sympathy;  the  domi- 
nating personality  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  still 
present  in  the  political  atmosphere,  suggest- 
ing some  unfortunate  comparisons,  especially 
to  the  Nonconformists,  who  found  a  Peer 
Premier  not  to  their  liking. 

The  Conservatives  came  into  power  and 
Lord  Rosebery  withdrew,  leaving  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  in  command  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  he  was  not  a  leader,  only  a 
driver,  and  as  the  Peers  refused  to  be  driven 
by  a  Commoner,  a  sort  of  dual  arrangement 
was  made,  Lord  Klmberley  leading  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  weakened 
Sir  William's  sense  of  responsibility  and 
left  him  free  to  slash  wherever  he  pleased, 
each  slash  making  him,  on  the  whole,  more 
enemies  than  friends.  Scarcely  any  institu- 
tion has  been  left  at  peace,  and  his  latest 
attack,  on  the  Church  of  England  for  its  in- 
ability to  exercise  authority  over  the  men 
who  have  introduced  excessive  ritualistic 
practices,  while  it  has  pleased  many,  even  of 
Churchmen,  has  apparently  created  an  un- 
comfortable feeling  that  he  is  somehow  not 
fully  loyal  to  the  Church.  Such  a  Premier  is 
at  present  an  impossibility,  and  this  has 
combined  with  other  antagonisms  to  compel 
his  withdrawal. 

Who  will  succeed  him  V  Lord  Rosebery  ? 
He  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  Liberal 
leader,  but  he  has  had  enough  of  leading 
divided  hosts,  and  has  definitely  announced 
that  he  will  not  take  the  leadership  except 
it  is  perfectly  evident  that  he  is  wanted, 
and  Sir  William  as  a  free  lance  in  the  House 
is  not  an  attraction.  There  is  nobody  else 
of  such  power  of  personality  or  experience 
as  would  enable  him  to  command  any  more 
than  a  perfunctory  following. 

The  fundamental  trouble  is  that  the  party 
itself  is  not  homogeneous.  It  has  ambitions 
and  ideas,  noble  and  aggressive,  but  no  one 
so  powerful  as  to  unite  all  elements  and  in- 
fuse a  leader  with  an  overmastering  pur- 
pose. Home  Rule  has  been  shorn  of  vigor 
by  the  shrewd  Local  Government  Bill,  which 
seems  to  the  average  Englishman  quite  suf- 
ficient The  House  of  Lords  is  the  last 
stronghold    of    English    conservatism,    ajid 
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despite  ITooley  revelations  a   proposition  to 
"  ond  "  it  would  suffer  instant  defeat,  while 
no  practical  scheme  for  "  mending  "  it  has 
been   presented.     Imperial   matters   furnish 
no  rallying  cry,  for  the  two  parties  are  prac- 
tically a  unit  in  support  of  the  present  Con- 
servative policy.    There  is,  too,  the  increas- 
ing power  of  Nonconformity  and  the  inevi- 
table clash  with  the  Church  of  England.    In- 
dividual Churchmen  recognize  the  injustices 
which  Nonconformists  suffer  and  are  open 
in  their  advocacy  of  relief  for  them.    Some 
even  look  with  equanimity  on  the  possibility 
of  disestablishment  as  a  genuine  advantage 
to  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Church.    The 
great  mass,  however,  find  it  very  difficult  to 
overcome  past  prejudices  and  work  in  close 
sympathetic  harmony  with  Wesleyan,  Bap- 
tist, Independent  or  even  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing-goers, and  the  trend  in  the  Church  of 
England  itself  is  toward  the  Conservative 
party,  especially  as  under  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Balfour  it  has  to  such  a  degree  lost 
its  old  distinctive  Toryism. 

As  matters  stand  at  present  the  Liberal 
leader,  as  constructive  Premier,  must  be  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.  At  the 
same  time  he  must  have  the  support  of  the 
Nonconformists.  That  support  will  not  come 
without  their  confidence  in  his  honesty  of 
conviction  and  general  sympathy  with  their 
ideals.  Such  sympathy  can  scarcely  fail  to 
antagonize  a  large  number  of  even  Liberal 
churchmen.  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  met 
the  fate  that  befalls  every  sneerer.  Will 
Lord  Rosebery  stand  the  test  of  the  Noncon- 
formist convictions  ? 


The  report  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior intends  to  resign  his  office  may  well 
be  true.  It  is  known  that  he  withdrew  from 
a  large  and  lucrative  business  to  take  the 
position,  and  that  he  accepted  it  only  for  a 
limited  period.  He  has  given  his  support  to 
the  Administration  until  the  war  is  ended, 
and  he  may  now  properly  retire  to  the  pri- 
vate life  which  he  prefers.  That  he  has  been 
a  loyal  counselor  there  can  be  no  question. 
And  yet  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  in  the  de- 
partments provided  over  by  Secretary  Bliss 
and  Secretary  Alger  that  the  chief  occasions 
for  criticism  have  arisen;  and  it  is  to  the 
cre<Hji;t  ,of  pur  people  Afrat  what  they  have 


most  criticised  baa  been  just  that  which  not 
many  years  ago  would  have  been  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  appointment  of 
officials  not  for  merit  but  as  a  reward  for 
political  service,  or  to  please  influential  poli- 
ticians. Secretary  Bliss  and  the  man  whom 
in  a  week  we  can  call  Governor  Roosevelt 
have  two  diametrically  opposite  ideas  in  the 
selection  of  officials.  Mr.  Roosevelt  selects 
them  on  the  same  principle  on  which  Mr. 
Bliss  chooses  those  whom  he  would  make 
clerks  in  his  private  business;  Mr.  Bliss  se- 
lects them  to  please  this  or  that  Senator. 
The  Indian  Bureau  is  evidence  of  this.  It  is 
not  its  Commissioner  but  the  Secretary  who 
selects  its  agents,  its  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  its  inspectors,  and  in  their  appoint- 
ment the  most  earnest  personal  appeals  of 
those  who  are  known  to  have  the  interests 
of  the  Indians  most  at  heart  have  been  quite 
ignored  to  please  politicians.  We  are  sorry 
to  say  this,  but  we  can  honestly  say  no  less. 


Ex-Go  veenor  R.  B.  Bullock  was  a 
Georgia  slaveholder,  has  been  an  active 
and  wealthy  business  man  in  that  State 
since  the  period  before  Jthe  Civil  War,  during 
which  he  did  full  service  for  the  Confed- 
eracy, accepted  reconstruction,  took  part  in 
the  forming  of  the  Constitution  of  that 
State  in  1867,  was  elected  the  first  Governor 
under  it,  insisted  that  negroes  should  have 
their  rights  of  membership  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  was  really  driven  to  resign  his  of- 
fice by  the  determination  that  the  negro 
should  be  suppressed.  He  has  lived  in 
Georgia  ever  since,  and  has  outlived  the  bit- 
ter hatred  with  which  he  was  honored.  In 
a  letter  to  The  Sun,  of  this  city,  he  declares 
that  "  no  harm  was  ever  done  to  Georgia 
from  the  negro  voter,"  that  the  State  of- 
ficials under  that  Constitution  were  the 
peers  of  any  before  or  since,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  government  and  the  taxes  less, 
and  that  colored  men  of  character  ought  to 
be  supported  when  appointed  to  local  offices 
by  the  President.  He  affirms  that  "  there 
is  no  recorded  history  of  any  race  having 
equaled  the  progress  of  the  negro  from 
slavery  to  the  present  day,"  and  that  the 
instances  of  barbarous  treatment  of  them 
are  sporadic  and  few  compared  with  the 
total   number  of   the  negroes.    We  believe 
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this  statement  of  the  ex-Governor  of  Georgia 
to  be  true.  We  have  just  received  a  similar 
testimony  from  one  of  the  leading  colored 
educators  of  the  South,  who  writes  us  pri- 
vately.   He  says: 

"  There  are  good  people  and  good  things  at 
the  South,  sadly  obscured  by  the  work  of  fiend- 
ish mobs  and  the  bad  element  generally.  The 
better  class  of  black  people  and  the  more  hu- 
mane and  Christian  whites  in  many  localitie» 
are  on  much  better  terms  than  is  known  at  the 
North,  or  appears  from  the  bad  things  which 
break  out  in  certain  places  and  go  abroad.  The 
sensational  press  (as  in  North  Carolina)  de- 
lights in  waking  up  the  evil  spirit  of  mobs  and 
magnifying  everything  which  may  be  called  a 
'  race  war.'  They  love  to  play  upon  the  preju- 
dice of  those  who  are  for  a  '  white  man's  coun- 
try.' " 


The  Druggists'  League  for  Shorter  Hours 
will  ask  the  Legislature  at  Albany  during 
the  coming  session  to  pass  the  bill  which  it 
has  prepared.  This  provides  that  no  clerk  or 
other  employee  engaged  in  filling  prescrip- 
tions or  compounding  medicines  in  any  drug 
store  shall  be  required  or  permitted  by  the 
proprietor  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  on 
any  week  dajr,  except  Saturday,  when  the 
limit  may  be  twelve  hours,  or  more  than  six 
hours  on  any  Sunday  or  legal  holiday.  It 
also  forbids  the  proprietor  of  any  drug  store 
to  require  or  permit  a  clerk  to  sleep  in  the 
■tore  or  in  a  laboratory  connected  therewith. 
This  is  a  good  bill  and  it  ought  to  be  enacted. 
For  the  protection  of  the  public  those  who 
are  engaged  in  compounding  prescriptions 
should  not  be  required  to  work  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day.  But  the  working  time  is 
much  longer  and  some  of  these  men  are  on 
duty  for  fourteen  or  even  sixteen  hours. 
An  exhausted  clerk  who  has  been  robbed  of 
his  sleep  may  make  some  fatal  blunder 
which  he  would  surely  avoid  when  in  a  nor- 
mal condition  of  vigor  and  wakefulness. 
The  League's  bill  deserves  support  in  and 
out  of  the  Legislature. 


The  Freeman's  Journal,  of  this  city,  deserves 
the  warmest  praise  for  the  plain  frankness 
with  which  it  at  last  treats  the  subject  on 
which  it  had  challenged  us.  We  had  said 
that  "  right  here  in  this  city  religious  medals 
can  be  got  recommended  to  cure  horses  if 


put    in    the    horse-trough."    We    now    quote 
from  our  ( latholic  neighbor: 

"  We  expressed  a  desire  i  hat   THE   [NDBPEND- 

ent  would  furnish  particulars  as  to  its  allega- 
tion. It  has  done  so  and  we  have  received  a 
four-page  tract,  'published  especially  for  the 
members  of  St.  Joseph's  Union.'  It  is  descrip- 
tive of  St.  Benedict's  Medal,  and  has  all  the 
airs  of  a  cure-all  quack  medicine  advertisement. 
Here  are  a  few  items  in  the  bill  of  particulars : 
"It  (the  medal)  is  a  preservative  against 
poison,  against  plague,  against  lightning,  against 
storms  at  sea.  It  frees  cattle  from  plague  or 
epidemic. 

"  Now,  all  this,  and  more  of  the  same  sort,  is 
a    misrepresentation    of    the    Catholic    doctrine 
concerning  sacramentals.     It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  St.  Joseph's  Union,  which  is  and 
has  been  doing  a  great  and  noble  work  of  char- 
ity, should  adopt  this  method  of  obtaining  as- 
sistance in  its  good  work.     The  language    .    .    . 
misleads   Catholics    who    know    no    better,    and 
gives  just  cause  of  scandal  to  those  outside  the 
Church.     It  puts  articles  that  have  been  blessed 
by  the  prayers  of  the  Church  on  a  level  with 
a   fetich,  a  graveyard   rabbit's  foot,   a  magical 
charm;    all   of   which    things    the    Church   con- 
demns as  sinful.     It  conveys  the  false  impres- 
sion that  the  Church,   in   blessing  objects,   im- 
parts, or  intends  to  impart,  to  them  supernat- 
ural powers,  and  puts  at  the  disposal  of  one  who 
possesses  them  the  omnipotent  power  of   God. 
.  .  .  Those  who  represent  the  medal  as  a  prophy- 
lactic  against  poison,   plague,   lightning,   storm 
and  cattle  epidemic  make  a  forbidden  charm  of 
it,   and  directly  encourage  superstition." 
This  could  not  be  better  said.      It  is  an  ad- 
mirable   example    to    those    who    think    to 
serve  a  good  cause  by  excusing  its  super- 
stitions.   The   best   way   is   the   frank   way 
—to  outdo  the  outside  critic   in   condemna- 
tion.   It  shuts  the  critic's  mouth.   But  when 
The  Freeman's  Journal  says  that  "  these  St. 
Benedict  medals  are  not  a  matter  of  traffic," 
and  that  they  "  are  not  sold  or  permitted  to 
be  sold,"  we  fear  it  does  not  understand  the 
practice  of  Father  Doherty.    We  have  three 
of  those  medals  which  we  have  got  at  his 
establishment  at  intervals  of  half  a  dozen 
years,  in  each  case  paying  twenty-five  cents, 
the  only  blind  to  the  sale  being  that  a  name 
was  put  down  of  membership  in  the  Union. 


There  is  one  extremely  interesting  para- 
graph in  Admiral  Dewey's  correspondence 
with  Washington.    After  saying  that  he  had 
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entered  Into  no  sort  of  obligations  with 
Agulnaldo  he  says: 

"  In  my  opinion  these  people  are  far  superior 
in  their  intelligence,  and  more  capable  of  self- 
government,  than  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  I  am 
familiar  with  both  races." 

This  weighty  opinion  encourages  us  in  our 
contention  that  not  for  our  West  Indies  pos- 
sessions alone,  but  also  for  the  Philippines 
self-government,  under  a  territorial  system, 
is  feasible  and  is  right.  Our  new  possessions 
are  to  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  learn 
how  to  rule  themselves,  under  our  tutelage, 
and  we  are  not  to  wait  till  they  have  learned 
how  to  swim  before  we  put  them  in  the 
water.  We  must  hold  to  the  American  idea 
of  liberty  under  law,  and  that  law  self-made, 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  general  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  an  experiment  to  which  we 
are  committed  in  the  East  as  well  as  the 
West,  for  Filipinos  and  Malays  as  well  as 
for  Cubans  and  Porto  Ricans. 


....Booker  T.  Wrashington  possesses  the 
dramatic  instinct.  It  was  a  picturesque  thing 
to  bring  President  McKinley  from  the  open- 
ing ceremonies  of  the  Atlanta  Exposition  to 
visit  his  institute.  The  President's  speech 
there  was  sympathetic  and  helpful.  To  be 
sure  there  was  no  word  on  the  negro  rights, 
but  there  was  much  on  his  opportunities. 
Only  one  short  sentence  raises  a  question. 
He  said: 

"  An  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  institution  is  that  those  in  charge 
of  its  management  evidently  do  not  believe  in  at- 
tempting the  unattainable,  and  their  instruction 
in  self-reliance  and  practical  industry  is  most 
valuable." 

What  there  is  "  unattainable  "  to  the  negro, 
or  what  school  offers  the  unattainables,  we 
do  not  know. 

. ..  .One  of  the  things  that  would,  if  any- 
thing could,  make  men  hopeless  of  things  in 
the  South  is  the  way  such  papers  as  the 
Central  Presbyterian  talk  of  the  race  trouble* 
in  the  Oarolinas.  It  tells  us  that  wicked  and 
designing  men  for  selfish  or  malignant  pur- 
poses have  been  inflaming  the  negroes  with 
suspicion  and  hatred,  and  organizing  them 


into  an  array  of  brutal  force  that  threaten! 
order.  So  far  as  we  have  seen  the  organizing 
has  been  on  the  other  side.  We  have  heard  of 
no  red-shirt  negro  companies,  no  negro 
mobs;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  revolu- 
tion in  a  city  like  Wilmington  is  a  "  blessing 
to  all,"  and  especially  to  a  lower  and  more 
helpless  class. 

....Who  are  the  negroes  that  were  ex- 
pelled from  Wilmington,  N.  C.  ?  Were  they 
the  vicious,  rowdy  loafers  we  hear  of  ?  No; 
they  were  the  best  and  most  successful. 
They  were  Thomas  Miller,  money  lender;  A. 
Bryant,  a  successful  butcher  and  meat  deal- 
er; Robert  Pickens  and  S.  V.  Bell,  fish  and 
oyster  dealers;  McLean  Lofton,  a  grocer,  and 
Lawyers  Henderson  and  Scott.  They  were 
all  business  men,  and  four  or  five  of  them 
were  worth  from  two  to  eight  thousand 
dollars. 

....If  we  have  not  made  flamboyant  an- 
nouncement of  Tesla's  last  announced  dis- 
covery of  a  method  for  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, it  is  because  we  thought  it  just  as 
well  to  wait  and  see  whether  it  was  really  as 
important  as  it  claimed  to  be.  The  elec- 
tricians do  not  seem  to  take  it  very  seri- 
ously, and  we  fear  it  is  very  much,  as  well 
as  very  high,  in  the  air. 

Connecticut  has  long  ^been  admirably 

represented  in  Congress  by  its  two  Senators, 
Mr.  Piatt  and  Mr.  Hawley.  It  would  be  a 
loss  to  the  State  and  the  Senate  if  General 
Hawley  should  not  be  re-elected.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
he  has  had  great  influence,  and  a  change  is 
desired  not  by  the  people  of  the  State  but 
only  by  a  few  politicians. 

No   better  person  could   be   found   to 

write  upon  the  late  General  Garcia  than  his 
private  secretary,  Major  Giberga,  who  pays 
a  glowing  tribute  to  his  chief  in  this  issue. 
The  last  published  words  of  General  Garcia 
appeared  in  these  columns  only  a  few  days 
ago. 

We  spoke  last  week  of  "  three  "  black 

counties  in  North  Carolina  and  "  ninety-' 
three  "  white  counties.  We  believe  there  are 
eight  counties  with  a  negro  majority  and 
eighty-eight  with  a  white  majority. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


PORTO  RICO,  A  MISSION  FIELD. 

BY    MAJOR    G.     G.    GROFF,    U.S.A. 

Nearly  one  million  people,  docile,  apt  to 
learn,  laborious  in  their  habits,  kind  and  af- 
fectionate to  each  other,  have,  through  no  acts 
of  theirs,  been  incorporated  into  the  great 
American  nation.  These  Porto  Ricans,  despite 
their  other  good  qualities,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  uearly  all  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  are  at  present  very  indifferent 
to  the  claims  of  religion.  One  of  their  own 
priests  has  affirmed  that  they  are  incapable  of 
being  awakened  in  spiritual  matters,  either  by 
Catholic  or  by  Protestant  agencies,  so  great  is 
tbis  indifference. 

For  the  850,000  people  on  the  island  there 
are  only  about  200  priests.  The  city  and  dis- 
trict of  Ponce,  with  a  population  of  55,000,  has 
one  church  and  eight  priests.  These  state- 
ments will  illustrate  the  religious  activity  of 
priest  and  people.  There  is  possibly  not  more 
than  one  Sunday  school  for  the  million  people. 

The  population  is  divided  as  follows : 

White «00,333 

Mixed 316,802 

Colored  (negroes) 97,169 

Total 1,014,364 

Of  these,  probably  125,000  can  read  and  write, 
leaving  875,000  illiterates.  It  must  not  be 
thought,  however,  that  the  illiterates  are  not 
intelligent.  Many  of  them,  on  the  contrary, 
are  very  bright  and  abundantly  able,  under  the 
conditions  of  the  past,  to  care  for  themselves. 

There  are  in  the  island  546  public  and  38 
private  schools.  There  are  five  institutions 
called  "  Colleges,"  which  rank  as  good  acade- 
mies, but  not  much  more.  There  is  no  uni- 
versity. 

At  present  these  people  anticipate  the  greatest 
of  material  blessings  to  follow  the  American 
occupation.  They  expect  not  only  good  gov- 
ernment, schools,  a  pure  priesthood,  in  a  word, 
a  golden  era. 

Responsibilities,  however  great,  should  be 
manfully  met,  not  shirked.  For  four  centuries 
Spain  has  tried  to  Christianize  this  people.  This 
duty  is  now  transferred  to  the  American  people. 
Good  men,  men  who  can  see  good  in  others, 
and  understand  even  Latins,  should  be  sent  to 
spy  out  the  land  and  to  establish  pioneer 
churches,    and    especially    schools.      A    teacher 


would  probably  now  find  support  in  more  than 
100  towns  in  the  island,  and  every  teacher 
should  be  a  missionary. 

San  Juan,  Ponce,  Guayama,  Mayaguez, 
Aguadilla,  Humacao  and  Arecibo  should  each 
have  a  good  high  school.  While  Adjuntas, 
Goamo  and  Aibonito  are  good  interior  points 
for  academies. 

Another  means  which  should  be  tried  is  the 
education  of  bright  boys  and  girls  in  the  best 
schools  of  the  United  States,  who  should  return 
here  later  and  assist  in  the  upbuilding  of  their 
people. 

Porto  Rico  is  destined  at  an  early  day  to  be- 
come a  State  of  the  American  union.  The 
kind  of  a  State  it  will  make  will  in  a  measure 
depend  upon  the  work  done  by  the  religious 
societies  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  Catholic  and  Protestant,,  this  mat- 
ter is  laid.  The  present  priesthood,  represent- 
ing to  the  people  Spain  and  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, is  powerless  to  advance.  Aid  must 
come  from  outside. 

Ponce,  P.  R. 

SPEECH  OF  EMPEROR  WILLIAM 
AT  JERUSALEM. 

God  in  his  grace  has  granted  us  that  in 
this  city,  sacred  to  all  Christians,  on  a  place 
consecrated  through  knightly  love,  we  should 
be  able  to  dedicate  a  house  of  God  to  the  honor 
of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 

That  which  my  ancestors,  who  rest  in  God, 
have  longed  for,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and,  as  protectors  and  promoters  of  a  work  of 
love  founded  in  an  evangelical  spirit,  have 
sought  to  bring  to  pass,  this  has  been  fulfilled 
through  the  erection  and  dedication  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer.  Through  the  winning 
power  of  a  love  which  serves,  hearts  shall  be 
led  to  him,  in  whom  alone  the  troubled  human 
heart  finds  rest  and  peace  for  time  and  eternity. 

With  a  sympathy  that  finds  expression  in 
prayer,  evangelical  Christendom,  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Germany,  accompanies  our  celebra- 
tion. The  representatives  of  evangelical 
Churches  and  numerous  evangelical  Christians 
from  all  the  world,  who  are  one  in  faith  with  us, 
have  come  with  us  here  to  be  personal  wit- 
nesses of  the  completion  of  this  work  of  faith 
and  love,  through  which  the  name  of  our  high- 
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est  Lord  and  Redeemer  shall  be  glorified  and 
the  building  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth 
shall  be  advanced. 

Jerusalem,  the  lofty  city,  in  which  our  feet 
stand,  wakens  the  recollection  of  the  mighty 
deed  of  salvation  of  our  Lord  and  Savior.  She 
testifies  to  us  the  common  truth,  which,  in  spite 
of  [different]  confessions  and  nations,  unites 
all  Christians  in  apostolic  faith.  The  world- 
renewing  power  of  the  Gospel,  which  went  out 
from  here,  impels  us,  through  a  faithful  fol- 
lowing of  the  only  Redeemer,  to  the  exercise  of 
Christian  compassion  to  the  weak  and  sick ;  it 
exhorts  us,  looking  to  him  in  full  faith,  who  died 
for  us  here  upon  the  cross,  to  Christian  pa- 
tience, and  to  activity  in  unselfish  love  of  all 
men  as  our  neighbors ;  it  promises  us  that  if 
we  hold  firmly  to  the  pure  teaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel even  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  be  able  to 
prevail  against  our  dear  evangelical  Church. 

Prom  Jerusalem  light  has  risen  upon  the 
world,  the  blessed  light,  in  whose  splendor  our 
German  people  has  become  great  and  glorious. 
That  which  the  German  peoples  have  become, 
they  have  become  under  the  banner  of  the  cross 
of  Golgotha,  the  true  sign  of  a  self-sacrificing 
love  of  neighbors. 

As  almost  two  thousand  years  ago,  so  to-day 
a  voice  shall  sound  forth  from  this  place  into 
all  the  world,  which  hides  within  itself  the 
longing  hopes  of  us  all : 

"  Peace  on  earth." 

It  is  not  splendor,  nor  power,  nor  fame,  nor 
honor,  nor  earthly  good  that  we  seek  here ;  we 
pray,  pant  and  struggle  only  after  the  one,  the 
highest  good,  the  salvation  of  our  souls. 

And  as  I  repeat  the  vow  of  my  forefathers, 
who  rest  in  God,  "  As  for  me  and  my  house  we 
will  serve  the  Lord,"  on  this  festal  day,  I  sum- 
mon you  to  the  same  solemn  promise.  Let 
every  one  take  care  in  his  position  and  call- 
ing, that  all  who  bear  the  name  of  the  crucified 
Lord,  in  the  sign  of  this  blessed  name,  direct 
their  walk  to  victory  over  all  the  dark  powers 
which  spring  from  sin  and  selfishness.  God 
grant  that  from  here  rich  streams  of  blessing 
may  flow  back  to  all  Christendom,  that  upon  the 
throne  as  well  as  in  the  hut,  in  the  home  as 
well  as  among  strangers,  trust  in  God,  love  of 
neighbors,  patience  in  suffering  and  earnest 
work  may  remain  the  noblest  ornament  of  the 
German  people,  that  the  spirit  of  peace  may 
more  and  more  penetrate  and  sanctify  the 
evangelical  Church. 

He,  the  gracious  God,  will  hear  our  prayer ; 
this  is  our  confidence.  He,  the  Almighty,  is 
the  strong  Rock,  on  which  we  build. 


Did  we  In  our  own  strength  confide, 
Our  striving  would  be  losing  ; 

Were  not  the  right  man  on  our  Bide, 
The  man  of  God's  own  choosing. 

Dost  ask  who  that  may  be? 

Christ  Jesus,  it  is  he  ! 

Lord  Sabaoth  is  his  name, 

From  age  to  age  the  same, 
And  he  must  win  the  battle. 


The  committee  on  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Epworth  Leagues  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  and  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Canada  have  arranged  for  the  convention  to 
take  place  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  July  next. 

....The  American  Board's  receipts  for  the 
month  of  November  were  $26,882,  as  against 
$38,134  for  November,  1897.  The  decrease 
was  in  donations  for  the  debt  and  legacies,  the 
regular  donations  showing  an  advance  of  about 
$4,000.  The  record  for  the  three  months  is  sim- 
ilar. The  regular  donations  showed  an  in- 
crease of  about  $6,000,  but  the  legacies  have 
fallen  off  nearly  $33,000,  and  there  has  been 
very  little  furnished  for  the  debt.  The  total 
for  the  three  months  is  $69,426,  against  $126,- 
376. 

. . .  .With  the  presence  of  the  holiday  season 
and  the  strain  of  winter  life,  the  varied  charita- 
ble institutions  are  finding  the  pressure  upon 
them  very  heavy,  and  they  all  issue  their  ap- 
peals, for  each  one  of  which  we  would  be  glad 
to  give  space  were  it  practicable.  Perhaps  no 
one  Christmas  present  for  the  children  of  these 
poor  homes  is  more  acceptable  than  that  sug- 
gested by  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  a  home 
in  the  country.  For  twenty  dollars  a  homeless 
boy  or  girl  can  be  sent  to  the  West  and  a  com- 
fortable home  provided  for  them.  The  society  has 
had  a  total  enrollment  of  nearly  14,500  destitute 
children,  hundreds  of  whom  have  been  placed 
in  country  homes  or  have  found  employment 
outside  of  the  city,  while  other  hundreds  and 
thousands  have  received  practical  assistance. 

Lutherans  all  over  the  country  are  look- 
ing forward  with  great  interest  to  the  first 
general  conference,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  this 
next  week.  The  arrangements  for  it  started 
with  the  action  of  the  General  Council  three 
years  ago  and  were  subsequently  approved  by 
the  General  Synod  and  United  Synod  of  the 
South.  It  is  hoped  that  the  mutual  intercourse 
as  well  as  the  discussions  will  prepare  the  way 
for  a  better  understanding  and  a  more  harmoni- 
ous co-operation  in  all  the  Lutheran  bodies  of  the 
country.  The  program  includes  papers  and  dis- 
cussions  on   the   different   doctrinal,    liturgical, 
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educational  and  missionary  interests  in  which 
all  are  alike  engaged ;  such  as  "  The  Common 
Historical  Antecedents,"  the  "  Doctrine  and 
Modes  of  Prayer,"  the  "  Scope  and  Limitation 
of  Church  Authority,"  "  Sacramental  Ideas  in 
Lutheran  Theology  and  Worship,"  "  Lutheran- 
ism  and  Spirituality,"  "  Deaconess  Work,"  the 
44  Standard  of  Ministerial  Education,"  and  "The 
Lutheran  Church  and  Modern  Religious  Is- 
sues." Among  the  speakers  will  be  such  well 
known  men  as  Drs.  H.  E.  Jacobs,  E.  J.  Wolf,  J. 
Nicum,  G.  F.  Krotel,  D.  H.  Bauslin,  George 
Scholl  and  many  others. 

....For  some  time  there  have  been  mutter- 
ings  of  trouble  in  the  New  York  Presbytery. 
The  fact  that  there  are  so  many  pulpits  vacant, 
and  so  many  intimations  of  calls  to  other  sec- 
tions of  pastors  already  in  charge,  and  com- 
plaints as  to  the  lack  of  progressive  action,  in- 
dicate that  there  is  considerable  ferment.  The 
latest  report,  which  as  yet  seems  to  have  no 
clear  verification,  is  that  the  Madison  Square 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Parkhurst  is 
pastor,  and  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  formerly  Dr.  Crosby's,  and  from  which 
Dr.  Davies  has  recently  gone  to  Philadelphia, 
may  unite.  And  in  order  to  secure  this  it  is 
intimated  that  Dr.  Parkhurst  may  be  willing 
to  withdraw.  Members  of  the  Presbytery,  who, 
however,  are  careful  to  withhold  their  names, 
are  intimating  that  a  large  part  of  the  difficulty 
is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  Presbytery  of  a 
large  number  of  ministers  who  have  no  immedi- 
ate church  responsibilities  but  are  either  out  of 
active  labor  of  any  kind  or  have  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  varied  religious  and  philan- 
thropic organizations  of  the  city,  and  who  yet 
exercise  full  church  authority.  While  other 
denominations  are  extending  their  borders  the 
Presbyterian  is  not  merely  barely  holding  its 
own  but  even  retrograding.  There  have  been 
suggestions  of  a  division  of  the  Presbytery, 
and  there  was  some  expectation  that  such  a 
proposition  would  be  made  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  but  it  did  not  ap- 
pear. 

.  . .  .The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions has  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Joseph 
L.  Hunter,  chaplain  of  the  Tenth  Infantry, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  at  Manila,  in  regard 
to  the  possibilities  of  missions  there.  He  says 
that  if  Spain  resumes  control  missions  are  of  no 
use.  If  the  new  rule  is  not  satisfactory  to  the 
natives  Protestant  missions  from  some  other 
country  would  probably  do  better,  and  that  if 
it  is  satisfactory,  and  he  is  confident  that  it 
will  be  notwithstanding  newspaper  reports,  the 
American   Protestants  will   be  welcomed   with 


open  arms.  The  natives  are  learning  English 
as  fast  as  possible,  are  eager  for  help,  and 
American  schools  will  be  overcrowded  by  bright 
and  eager  pupils.  The  people  are  tired  of 
Spain  and  Spanish  priests  and  kill  them  every 
chance  they  get,  and  the  native  priests  can  no 
longer  hold  their  people  against  Americans,  as 
is  instanced  by  the  fact  that  our  national  and 
popular  songs  are  being  learned  and  sung  on 
every  hand.  The  people,  taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  are  sober,  industrious  and  thrifty. 
So  far  as  the  languages  are  concerned  Spanish 
will  soon  be  dead,  but  for  the  present  it  is 
easier  to  acquire  the  native  languages  through  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish.  The  owner  of  a  large 
sugar  plantation  said  recently  that  what  the 
people  want  above  all  things  else  is  American 
missionaries.  The  writer  gives  some  very  pow- 
erful illustrations  of  the  cruelties  and  extor- 
tions practiced  by  the  priesthood  upon  the  peo- 
ple, and  some  instances  of  immorality  and  op- 
pression as  the  result  of  it,  which  explain  the 
bitter  feeling  of  the  natives  against  many  of 
the  Spanish  priests.  There  are  public  services 
now  in  one  of  the  theatres  every  Sabbath  even- 
ing, attended  by  hundreds  of  natives,  and  the 
chaplain  thinks  the  harvest  field  certainly  ripe. 
The  Chinese  are  there  also  by  thousands,  and 
he  is  sure  would  afford  a  promising  field  of 
labor. 

On  December  28th  Bishop   Hartzell,   of 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  will  sail  for 
Liverpool.  After  a  few  days  in  London  he  will 
take  ship  for  Liberia,  holding  the  Liberian  con- 
ference at  Cape  Palmas  on  February  8th,  1899. 
About  two  months  will  be  consumed  in  this 
territory  in  visiting  the  mission  stations,  when 
the  Bishop  will  proceed  down  the  coast,  hold- 
ing the  Congo  Mission  conference  at  Mallange 
during  the  first  week  in  May.  An  inspection 
of  the  missions  in  this  region  will  involve  800 
miles  of  travel  by  hammock,  bullock  and  on 
foot,  over  mountains  and  through  jungles. 
Thence  he  will  go  to  the  Madeira  Islands,  from 
there  to  Cape  Town,  and  then  across  Cape  Col- 
ony to  Delagoa  Bay.  Proceeding  500  miles 
up  the  eastern  coast  he  will  land  at  Beira, 
where  he  will  travel  several  hundred  miles  By 
the  narrow  gauge  road  into  Rhodesia.  Here 
the  old  missions  will  be  much  strengthened  and 
the  work  largely  increased,  his  efforts  being 
made  more  effective  by  the  friendly  co-operation 
of  the  English  Government,  which  has  already 
given  lands  and  buildings  valued  at  $40,000. 
During  the  past  eight  months  the  Bishop  has 
traveled  about  25,000  miles,  everywhere  by  in- 
vitation to  speak  upon  the  great  subject  of  the 
evangelization  of  Africa.     It  has  been  impossi- 
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ble  for  him  to  respond  to  all  demands  upon  his 
time,  altho  he  has  delivered  hundreds  of  ad- 
dresses. This  effort  has  not  been  without  fruit. 
Six  negroes  sailed  on  the  17th  inst.  for  Li- 
beria, and  four  more  will  shortly  follow.  Two 
have  already  been  sent  to  Rhodesia,  and  seven 
more  will  start  for  that  distant  field  in  about 
three  months.  One  new  monthly  paper,  of 
about  forty-eight  pages  in  the  form  of  the  In- 
dependent, called  The  New  Africa,  will  be  im- 
mediately started  and  printed,  and  mostly 
edited  by  educated  negroes,  transferred,  print- 
ing plant  and  all,  complete  from  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  located  at  Monrovia,  and 
another  printing  plant  will  be  taken  to  Rhode- 
sia. Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  were  ap- 
priated,  a  larger  sum  than  ever  before,  for  the 
work  in  Africa.  In  addition  to  this  the  Bishop 
was  conceded  the  privilege  to  raise  from  out- 
side subscriptions  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $40,000, 
of  which  sum  $20,000  has  already  been  pledged. 
He  expects  to  return  to  this  country  in  April, 
1900,  in  season  for  the  General  Conference  to 
be  held  in  Chicago  the  following  month,  and  will 
have  traveled  40,000  miles  upon  his  episcopal 
tour. 

.  . .  .We  have  received  from  a  post  army  chap- 
lain a  statement  of  the  work  done  by  him  and 
under  his  direction,  which  illustrates  very  for- 
cibly what  can  be  done  by  a  man  who  is  ear- 
nestly interested  in  his  work.  While  recogniz- 
ing that  the  field  is  circumscribed  in  times  of 
peace,  since  the  new  army  has  been  created  he 
has  found  many  opportunities.  Chautauqua 
circles,  temperance  meetings,  schools  and  other 
lines  of  labor  have  afforded  many  opportunities 
of  usefulness.  Since  the  war  began  his  work 
has  been  greatly  enlarged.  At  his  post  at  Fort 
McPherson,  Pa.,  there  assembled  between  May 
1st  and  September  30th  18,000  troops,  from 
2,000  to  4,000  being  there  all  the  time.  The 
hall,  formerly  used  for  religious  purposes,  was 
converted  into  a  prison  for  Spanish  captives, 
and,  accordingly,  he  seated  a  grove  to  accom- 
modate 1,200  people,  using  gasoline  torches  for 
illumination.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
persons  gave  in  their  names  for  membership  in 
various  churches,  which  have  been  forwarded  ro 
the  pastors  for  statements  of  facts ;  850  gave 
pledges  of  total  abstinence,  while  more  than 
1,000  pledged  themselves  not  to  gamble.  There 
was  the  usual  amount  of  assistance  to  be  ren- 
dered in  minor  matters — the  sending  of  letters 
and  express  packages,  identifying  the  men,  fur- 
nishing stationery,  etc.  In  this  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  gave  assistance  un- 
til September  1st,  when  the  number  of  troops 


had  fallen  to  1,000,  and  then  withdrew.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  request  published  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  war  a  number  of  tons  of  literature, 
books,  magazines,  illustrated  and  other  papers 
were  received  and  distributed  among  the  re- 
cruits and  at  camps  on  the  Gulf.  Hospital 
work  also  engaged  attention,  and  here  especially 
was  there  need  for  the  service  of  the  chaplain  to 
give  encouragement  and  consolation.  Diet  work 
was  also  needed,  and  the  chaplain's  wife  and 
daughter  assisted  greatly  in  it,  and  a  kitchen 
was  established,  the  chaplain  himself  being  re- 
sponsible for  it  at  the  beginning,  in  which  the 
total  number  of  meals  served  was  19,222.  The 
Red  Cross  came  in  on  learning  of  it  and  gave 
material  assistance  in  this  respect.  The  cash 
receipts  of  all  sorts  accounted  for  by  the  chap- 
lain was  $484,  to  which  the  Red  Cross  added 
$1,335,  making  a  total  of  $1,819.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  details,  showing  what 
was  accomplished  by  at  least  one  of  the  chap- 
lains of  the  regular  army,  who  was  not  per- 
mitted to  go  to  the  front. 

...  .It  is  worth  while  to  publish  the  following 
letter  from  the  Rev.  George  Zurcher,  pastor  of 
St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
known  for  his  activity  in  opposing  all  forms  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  especially  when  carried  on  or 
abetted  by  monks  or  priests : 

I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  having  Informed 
me  that  the  American  Ecclesiastical  Review  men- 
tions "  Monks  and  their  Decline  "  with  some  other 
books  condemned  by  the  Congregation  of  the  In- 
dex, and  says  that  two  of  the  authors  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  condemnation  of  their  books.  Not 
having  received  the  least  official  notification  of  any 
condemnation  of  "  Monks  and  their  Decline "  I 
should  have  to  go  through  some  strange  tours  de 
force  in  order  to  appear  as  loyal  to  the  Catholic 
Church  as  my  two  confreres  who  are  said  to  have 
submitted. 

The  recent  publication  that  I  am  in  danger  of 
excommunication,  before  I  am  notified  of  any  error, 
or  of  what  my  ecclesiastical  superiors  may  desire 
of  me,  is  preposterous  and  at  variance  with  all 
methods  of  correction  and  punishment  in  vogue  in 
the  Catholic  Church. 

The  reason  which  may  have  led  you  to  think 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  condemning  "  Monks 
and  their  Decline "  is  likely  that  you  have  not 
found  in  it  anything  opposed  to  faith  or  morals. 
A  book  may  be  condemned  by  the  Catholic  Church 
without  being  opposed  to  faith  or  morals.  Up  to 
1896  the  bulk  of  the  Index  rules  consisted  of  ten 
rules  promulgated  by  the  Council  of  Trent ;  of 
eighteen  rules  added  by  Clement  VII,  who  was 
Pope  from  1523  to  1538  ;  and  of  the  Constitution 
of  Benedict  XIV,  prescribing  the  method  to  be 
followed  in  examining  and  prohibiting  books.  One 
of  the  rules  of  Clement  VIII  said  that  the  follow- 
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Ing  were  among  the  things  which  needed  correc- 
tion and  expurgation  : 

"  Propositions  which  are  heretical,  erroneous, 
scandalous,  offensive  to  pious  ears,  rash,  schismat- 
ical,  seditious  and  blasphemous.  .  .  .  Let  all 
books  be  rejected  which  attack  ecclesiastical  rites, 
religious  orders,  their  state,  dignity  and  persons." 
(Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum;  preface.) 

In  1896  the  Index  rules  promulgated  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  by  Clement  VII  were  abol- 
ished. The  Constitution  of  Benedict  XIV,  to- 
gether with  a  new  set  of  rules,  Is  now  In  force. 
The  new  rules  make  no  mention  of  propositions 
which  are  "  rash  "  or  "  offensive  to  pious  ears." 
Chapter  V  of  the  new  rules  is  entitled  "  Some 
Books  of  a  Particular  Kind."     It  has  this  : 

"  Books  detracting  from  the  reverence  due  to 
God,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  saints,  the  Church 
and  its  worship,  the  sacraments  or  the  Apostolfc 
See,  are  condemned.  Books  in  which  the  ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy  or  the  clerical  or  religious  state 
Is  deliberately  assailed  with  opprobrium,  are  like- 
wise forbidden." 

"  Religious  state  "  refers  to  monastic  life.  The 
following  extracts  from  Chapters  V  and  VI  of 
the  new  Index  rules  show  that  some  subjects  are 
now  treated  which  were  not  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  old  rules  : 

"  Books  or  writings  which  tell  of  new  appari- 
tions, revelations,  visions,  prophecies  and  mir- 
acles, are  proscribed  if  they  are  published  without 
due  permission  from  ecclesiastical  superiors." 
"  All  persons  are  interdicted  from  publishing  in 
any  way  Indulgences  which  are  apocryphal,  and 
have  been  condemned  or  recalled  by  the  Holy 
Apostolic  See." 

Obscene  books  were  always  prohibited  by  the  In- 
dex rules. 


MISSIONS. 

CHRISTIANITY   AND    THE 
STUDENTS  OF  JAPAN. 

BY    GALEN    M.    FISHER 

There  are  57,000  students  in  the  govern- 
mental middle  and  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. In  New  Japan,  more  than  in  America, 
men  equipped  with  an  education  on  modern 
lines  will  rule  in  every  sphere ;  hence  it  is  a  lead- 
ing question  what  attitude  students  are  taking 
toward  Christianity.  Statistically  it  may  be 
said  that  one  in  fifty  of  them  are  Church  mem- 
bers as  against  one  in  800  of  the  population  at 
large ;  generally,  that  Christian  ideas  are  in- 
creasingly understood  and  respected,  but  that 
intellectual  assent  is  far  more  common  than 
obedient  belief.  The  study  of  some  foreign  lan- 
guage is  prescribed  for  all  college  students,  and, 
furthermore,  political  and  commercial  conditions 
have  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish and  German.  The  study  of  standard  Occi- 
dental authors  means  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible  and  Christian  ideals.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  recent  annual  exhibition  of  the 


English  Speaking  Society  of  the  Higher  Com- 
mercial School,  when  two-thirds  of  the  serious 
numbers  either  mentioned  the  Godhead  or  em- 
bodied distinctly  Christian  sentiments.  About 
one-third  of  the  leading  magazines  and  news- 
papers of  the  capital  are  either  edited  by  Chris- 
tians or  favorable  to  Christian  ideas,  and  thirty- 
five  journalists  connected  with  these  publica- 
tions, who  are  either  professing  Christians  or 
advocates  of  Christian  principles,  are  meeting 
regularly  for  moral  and  religious  discussion. 
With  these  and  other  forces  at  work  outside  the 
Church,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  students, 
at  least,  can  long  remain  ignorant  of  the  claims, 
or  unaffected  by  the  ideals,  of  Christianity.  As 
instances  of  the  working  leaven,  two  addresses 
delivered  lately,  one  by  Viscount  Aoki,  ex-Minis- 
ter  to  Germany,  the  other  by  ex-Chief  Justice 
Miyoshi,  have  advocated  respectively  the  para- 
mount sacredness  of  man  as  a  person  and  the 
rightful  position  and  treatment  of  woman. 

A  fundamental  obstacle  to  Christianity  in 
Japan,  as  Dr.  D.  C.  Greene  and  others  have  well 
pointed  out,  is  the  lack,  to  put  it  negatively,  of 
the  idea  of  the  personality  either  of  God  or  of 
man,  and,  therefore,  of  the  idea  of  sin.  But  among 
positive  obstacles  to  religion  of  any  kind,  among 
students  especially,  may  be  named :  First,  the 
natural  tendency,  strengthened  by  800  years  of 
Confucian  philosophy,  either  to  regard  Chris- 
tianity as  an  ethical  system — not  a  life — or  to 
advocate  it  as  a  balance  wheel  for  the  masses, 
but  superfluous  for  the  "  superior  man."  Mar- 
quis Ito,  the  Prime  Minister,  has  voiced  this  at- 
titude :  "  I  regard  religion  itself  as  quite  un- 
necessary for  a  nation's  life ;  science  is  far 
above  superstition,  and  what  is  religion — Bud- 
dhism or  Christianity — but  superstition,  and 
therefore  a  possible  source  of  weakness  to  a  na- 
tion? I  do  not  regret  the  tendency  to  free- 
thought  and  atheism,  which  is  almost  universal 
in  Japan,  because  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  community."  Religion  is  almost 
ignored  throughout  the  Government  school  sys- 
tem. There  seems  to  be  no  religion  impliedly 
inculcated  in  what  moral  teaching  is  given,  un- 
less it  be  Confucianism.  Of  the  higher  school 
teachers,  only  a  few  score  are  professing  Chris- 
tians, while  the  majority  are  indifferent  or  op- 
posed. A  generation  of  superior  "  indifferents," 
impervious  to  religion  as  a  personal  matter,  is 
being  bred. 

Secondly,  materialism,  in  its  subtlest  as  well 
as  grossest  forms.  It  appeals  to  students 
through  two  avenues — namely  : 

(1)  Politics.  Nine  years  ago  constitutional 
government  began.  From  that  day  until  now 
the  attention  of  a  large  part  of  the  people  has 
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been  devoted  to  political  questions.  The  place 
previously  occupied  by  religion  in  emotion  and 
conviction  has  to  some  extent  been  usurped  by 
politics.  Within  three  years  this  tendency  has 
been  accentuated  by  the  active  entrance  of 
Japan  upon  the  stage  of  international  affairs. 
The  Diet  is  considered  to  be  the  fulcrum  of  the 
nation's  life.  Naturally,  therefore,  ambitious 
and  able  men  look  to  politics  for  a  career.  Evi- 
dence of  a  trend  in  this  direction  is  afforded  by 
the  preponderance  of  law  students  in  the  Im- 
perial University — 456  in  the  College  of  Law  as 
against  800  in  the  remaining  five  colleges. 

(2)  Money  getting.  The  contempt  for  money 
and  trade,  characteristic  of  Japan,  has  lost 
much  of  its  force.  Merchants  have  risen  in 
social  standing  and  have  even  been  advanced  to 
the  peerage.  The  importance  of  money,  if  the 
nation  is  to  attain  the  place  it  covets,  as  a 
great  power  both  in  war  and  industry,  has  not 
only  opened  men's  eyes  to  the  dignity  of  the 
maker  of  money,  but  at  the  same  time  blinded 
them  somewhat  to  the  value  of  the  things  that 
make  for  righteousness.  Indeed  Mr.  Fuku- 
zawa,  the  most  influential  educator  in  the  em- 
pire, declares  that  it  is  every  man's  first  duty 
to  make  money,  in  order  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  nation.  Newspapers  abound  in  commer- 
cial statistics,  and  magazines  are  largely  devoted 
to  industrial  topics.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  a  wealthy  merchant,  Mr.  Okura,  recently 
gave  $500,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mercial college.  He  had  intenaed  to  found  a 
school  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  but  was  dis- 
suaded by  Marquis  Ito.  This  was  the  more 
noteworthy  in  that  it  was  the  first  gift  for  pub- 
lic purposes  made  by  a  private  individual  in 
Japan.  What  wonder  if  students  become  in- 
fected? If  American  Christians  amid  favorable 
conditions  can  hardly  resist  the  seductions  of 
mammon  worship,  how  can  one  expect  men  of 
little  or  no  religious  conviction  to  withstand 
them  in  Japan? 

And  yet,  if  Japan  enlarges  her  barns,  Chris- 
tian men  will  share  in  the  general  prosperity. 
Already  many  Christian  college  graduates  are 
entering  pursuits  which  yield  good  incomes.  The 
educated  man  will  probably  wield  more  and 
more  a  fair  share  of  the  power  which  money 
represents ;  therefore,  while  opposing  material- 
ism as  an  end,  the  Church  can  utilize  it  as  a 
means ;  and  the  student  class  will  with  added 
reason  continue  to  be  one  of  the  strategic  centers 
of  Christian  work  in  Japan. 

The  only  agency  working  at  present  exclusive- 
ly for  students  is  the  Student  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  Union,  organized  and  affil- 
iated with  the  World's  Student  Christian  Feder- 


ation during  Mr.  John  K.  Mott's  visit,  January, 
1897.  The  World's  Student  Christian  Federation 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
Japanese  students,  and  they  are  justly  proud 
that  the  president  of  their  Union  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  Conference  of  the  Federation 
in  America  last  July. 

The  Union  comprises  thirty  associations,  con- 
taining 851  members.  Thus  far  only  one-eighth 
of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  em- 
pire have  been  entered,  but  among  these  are 
numbered  the  Imperial  University  and  six  out 
of  the  seven  higher  Government  colleges.  The 
Christian  students  are  alert  and  earnest,  eager 
to  learn  and  to  put  into  practice  the  methods 
of  Christian  work  which  have  succeeded  among 
Christian  students  in  other  lands.  One  of  the 
chief  needs  of  the  work  is  trained  leaders.  With 
this  in  view,  training  conferences  for  workers 
have  recently  been  held  in  the  central  and  south- 
ern districts.  Another  vital  need  is  the  intelli- 
gent and  systematic  study  of  the  Bible.  This 
need  has  been  met  by  the  Scripture  Union  of 
Japan,  which  is  said  to  have  ten  thousand  mem- 
bers, and  by  The  Biblical  Expositor,  a  magazine 
for  Christian  workers.  But  there  are  no  Bible 
courses  for  students,  such  as  have  been  provided 
in  America  and  England.  Even  if  there  were, 
teachers  would  be  lacking  to  utilize  them.  Both 
supply  and  demand  must  for  the  most  part  be 
accorded. 

The  first  general  convention  of  the  Union,  in 
July,  will  emphasize  both  the  above  lines,  and 
will  also  press  home  to  Japanese  students  their 
duty  in  the  evangelization  of  their  country. 

On  the  recent  tour  of  President  Ibuka,  Mr. 
Swift  and  the  writer,  all  but  two  associa- 
tions were  found  in  fairly  good  condition.  At 
Kumamoto  the  work  was  particularly  promis- 
ing. Anti-Christian  feeling  has  at  times  been 
bitter  there,  but  during  our  visit  the  student 
meeting  addressed  by  us  was  held  in  the  college 
building  and  presided  over  by  the  principal,  a 
non-Christian.  Most  of  the  associations  con- 
tained but  a  handful  of  Christian  men  working 
like  leaven  amid  overwhelming  numbers  of 
non-Christians.  The  Union  as  a  whole  needs 
unifying  and  strengthening,  but  the  growth  that 
it  has  attained  is  sound  and  spiritual.  As  yet 
it  has  only  cultivated  the  outskirts  of  the  great 
field  before  it,  and  if  the  claims  of  Christianity 
are  to  be  effectually  presented  to  each  genera- 
tion of  students  the  Church  and  the  mission- 
aries, as  well  as  the  Union,  must  bestir  them- 
selves. The  Union  at  best  is  subordinate,  and 
even  in  its  special  field  cannot  advance  far  from 
the  main  column." 

Tokio. 


FINANCIAL. 


BUOYANCY  IN    SECURITIES  SIG- 
NIFICANT OF  CONDITIONS. 

It   has   been   something-  .of  a   wonder   to 
many  observers  that  the  markets  for  securi- 
ties at  the  Stock  Exchange  should  exhibit  of 
late  an  activity  and  strength  that  may  be 
said  to  have  broken  all  records.    Upon  analy- 
sis no  cause  for  wonder  will  be  found.    The 
marvel  is  that  Providence  should  so  favor 
this  nation  as  to  place  it  in  a  position  that  it 
never  occupied  before-a  position  so  replete 
with  elements  of  strength  and  promise  that 
one  almost  stands  aghast.    The  situation  is 
one  which  calls  for  healthful  conservatism, 
for  a  contemplation  of  the  facts  constantly 
passing  under  review  from   all   sources   of 
testimony-trade  reports,  Government  statis- 
tics, personal  observation-really  excites  an 
enthusiasm   that   might   become   dangerous 
unless  held  in  check.    The  American  people, 
however,  have  in  the  late  war  proved  their 
possession  of  remarkable  self-restraint  and 
poise,  and  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  they 
will  soon  forget  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
bitter  experiences  of  previous  periods  of  ma- 
terial expansion.    Many  things  show  that  we 
have  really  learned  truths  from  suffering. 

But   a   conservatism    founded   upon    cow- 
ardice or  mental  jaundice  is  not  to  be  toler- 
ated.     The  actual  facts  of  the  times  are 
against  it.    The  ultimate  test  of  the  value  of 
securities  is  their  relation,  as  yielders  of  in- 
come, to  the  price  at  which  cash  may  be 
loaned  profitably  in  the  open  market.    If  one 
man  can  lend  money  at  6  per  cent,  to  a  needy 
borrower  he  will  not  invest  his  capital  in  a 
stock  or  bond  which  sells  at  a  price  that  re- 
turns only  4  or  5  per  cent,  on  his  investment. 
If  he  finds  that  he  can  lend  money  at  only  2 
or  3  per  cent,  annual  interest,  he  will  seek 
a  safe  security  which  pays  Sy2  per  cent,  or 
more.    This  natural  disposition  establishes  a 
law  of  finance  as  immutable,  so  far  as  final 
results  are  concerned,    as    the    laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.    To-day  we  have  the 
spectacle  in  this  country  of  an  aggregate  of 
capital  in  excess  of  the  supply  of  sound  and 


satisfactory  corporate  issues.  If  we  investi- 
gate further  we  will  find  reasons  for  this 
condition  that  are  pregnant  with  significance 
to  every  citizen,  whether  of  "  high  or  low 
degree." 

The  advantage  of  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  plethora 
of  capital.    Our  farmers   in   1897  and   1890 
enjoyed  large  wheat  crops  which  they  were 
able  to  sell  to  the  consuming  nations  of  the 
world  at  a  high  profit.    Crop  shortages  in 
the  consuming  countries  and  in  those  coun- 
tries which  have  a  surplus  to  export  gave  us 
this    possibility.    As   one    result,    the   great 
agricultural  population  of  the  United  States 
was  enabled  to  pay  off  an  immense  indebted- 
ness contracted  for  development  work,  and 
also  under  the  stress  of  previous  hard  times, 
and  to  indulge  in  luxuries  and  comforts,  as 
well  as  to  replenish  their  stock  of  imple- 
ments or  plants  of  production.    The  previous 
hard  times  referred  to  also  compelled  our 
manufacturers  to  devote  attention  to  meth- 
ods of  economy,  and  Yankee  ingenuity,  skill, 
industry  and  enterprise  (to  say  nothing  of 
genius)  have  enabled  us  to  expand  our  ex- 
ports  of  manufactured    goods    into    every 
quarter  of  the  globe.    The  enormous  increase 
in  exports  of  this  nature  has  this  year  more 
than  made  up  for  the  difference  on  our  ship- 
ments of  grain  caused  by  a  decline  in  prices 
from  the  high  level  of  the  previous  year. 
We  are  now  triply  armed,  so  to  speak,  in  our 
business  competition  with  the  world.    The 
hard  times  also  compelled  our  railroads  to 
study  more  closely  the  science  of  economical 
operation,  so  as  to  be  able  to  furnish  cheap 
transportation  to  the  shippers  of  agricultural 
produce  and  of  manufactures  alike  and  yet 
preserve   their  solvency  and   make   reason- 
able returns  on  the  capital  invested. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  without  re- 
duction of  wages,  so  that  the  internal  con- 
suming power  of  the  nation  has  not  been  im- 
paired but  the  rather  increased.  Never,  at 
this  season,  it  is  the  testimony  of  experts,  has 
there  been  so  little  friction  between  what 
we  differentiate  as  capital  and  labor.   Labor's 
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wages  Buffered  in  proportion  less  than  cap- 
ital's profits  ^luring  the  depression  following 
the  panic  of  1893.  Not  until  there  should  be 
an  inordinate  acquisition  of  profits  by  cap.- 
ital  is  there  likely  to  be  an  outbreak  of 
si  rikes  and  violence.  The  expansion  of  the 
industrial  activities  of  the  country  is,  how- 
ever, almost  certain  to  bring  increased  pros- 
perity to  labor.  One  of  the  great  results  of 
the  combination  of  capital  which  is  a  decid- 
ed feature  of  the  close  of  the  century  is  the 
cheapening  of  the  cost  of  many  commodities 
to  the  consumer.  While  sometimes  there 
may  be  cases  of  individual  hardship  in- 
volved in  this  economic  process,  the  com- 
munity as  a  totality  reaps  a  benefit.  The 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  to  cite  an 
example  of  the  times,  is  restoring  the  wages 
of  its  employes  before  it  begins  to  pay  divi- 
dends to  stockholders  who  have  for  several 
years  been  without  such  returns. 

Our  net  foreign  trade  credit  balance  not 
only  gives  us  money  or  its  equivalent  to 
draw  from  Europe,  but  it  enables  us  to  hold 
for  use  at  home  the  full  production  of  our 
domestic  gold  mines.  The  addition  of  money 
from  these  two  sources  is  steadily  reducing 
the  rate  of  interest  return  on  capital.  The 
capitalists  who  have  money  in  savings  banks 
(and  the  $10  or  the  $1,000  depositor  alike  is 
a  capitalist")  are  confronted  with  the 
prospect  of  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  The 
holder  of  securities  is  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. The  only  relief  is  to  be  found  in  an 
increase  of  individual  activity,  and  this  is 
apparently  fast  coming  upon  the  United 
States. 


BALTIMORE   &    OHIO    SOUTH- 
WESTERN. 

The  committee  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  Ed- 
ward R.  Bacon,  president,  appointed  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  future  relations  with  that  com- 
pany, reports  that  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  which  secures  funds  for 
necessary  improvements  and  readjusts 
all  the  existing  securities.  The  actual  cap- 
ital needed  is  estimated  at  $5,500,000. 
Speyer  &  Co.,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  of  this 
city,  and  Speyer  Bros.,  of  London,  reorgani- 


zation managers  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
undertake  the  consummation  of  tlx-  plan 
subject,  to  the  approval  of  the  Baltimore  <fc 
Ohio  Railroad  as  reorganized.  The  Mercan- 
tile Trust  Company,  of  Ne*w  York,  and  the 
London  &  Westminster  Bank,  as  its  agent, 
are  named  as  depositories  for  all  securities 
mentioned  in  the  plan. 

The  issue  of  new  securities  to  cover  the 
lialtimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  property  is 
as  follows: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  (Southwestern  division) 
Sy2  per  cent,  gold  bonds  $40,000,000. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  preferred  stock  (trust 
certificates)  $12,500,000. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  common  stock  (trust 
certificates)  $10,000,000. 

The  basis  of  exchange  is  given  in  detail  in 
the  advertising  appearing  on  pages  xx  and 
xxi. 

A  syndicate  has  been  formed  which  will 
purchase  January  1st  interest  for  cash,  pro- 
vide $5,500,000  cash  for  equipment  and  im- 
provements, and  also  cash  to  take  up  car 
trusts  and  hoating  debt  and  purchase  such 
new  securities  as  are  not  taken  by  the  exist- 
ing security  holders. 

The  committee  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestern,  consisting  of  Edward  R. 
Bacon,  W.  L.  Bull,  Edgar  T.  Welles,  John 
H.  Davis,  James  Sloan,  Jr.,  and  Francis 
Pavy,  urgently  recommends  the  acceptance 
of  the  plan. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  has 
declared  a  regular  dividend  of  two  and 
one-half  per  cent.,  and  an  extra  dividend  of 
the  same  amount,  payable  December  31st. 

. . . .  F.  E.  Hayne  was  last  week  elected 
Treasurer  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railroad,  in  place  of  J.  E.  Phillips, 
deceased.  Wm.  A.  Nash,  President  of  the 
Corn  Exchange  Bank  of  New  York,  was 
elected  a  Director. 

The  New  York  State  canals  make  a 

poor  showing  for  the  season  of  1898.  The 
receipts  of  grain  at  New  York  show  that 
only  332,600  bushels  of  wheat  were  received 
by  canal,  while  the  railroads  brought  45,779,- 
650  bushels.  Miscellaneous  shipments,  in- 
cluding lumber  of  all  kinds,  were  somewhat 
in  advance  of  those  for  the  preceding  year. 
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The  total  number  of  clearances  from  Buf- 
falo was  450  less  than  for  1897. 

.  . .  .Somewhat  recently  capitalists  connect- 
ed with  the  National  City  Bank  of  this  city 
purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Sec- 
ond National  Bank.  Mr.  James  Stillman, 
President  of  the  National  City  Bank,  has 
been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Second 
and  will  assume  its  duties  about  the  first  of 
January. 

....  Recent  reports  from  California  state 
that  there  will  be  more  beet  sugar  produced 
in  that  State  during  the  coming  year  than  in 
any  preceding  twelve  months.  Several  new 
factories  have  been  or  are  being  erected  of 
very  large  capacity,  and  they  will  be  in  full 
operation  during  the  coming  season.  The 
Spreckels  factory,  at  Salinas,  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world,  having  a  capacity  of 
3,000  tons  a  day. 

....The  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York  proposes  to  introduce  a  bill  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature  to  be  entitled  a 
"  Bill  to  Regulate  Express  Companies,"  the 
ground  taken  being  that  express  charges  are 
exorbitant,  being  in  many  cases  from  three 
hundred  to  over  twenty  thousand  per  cent,  of 
corresponding  freight  charges;  that  com- 
panies are  uncontrolled  by  law  and  that 
shippers  have  no  recourse  against  exorbi- 
tant charges. 

The  national   bankruptcy   law   which 

went  into  operation  August  1st  last  permits 
persons  to  become  voluntary  bankrupts.  Al- 
ready 1,700  applicants  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  law  and  have  filed  their  petitions. 
They  come  from  almost  every  kind  of  busi- 
ness life  and  from  the  entire  Union.  The 
first  to  file  are  undoubtedly  largely  com- 
posed of  persons  who  have  been  under  a 
cloud  for  a  long  time,  and  take  this  means 
to  become  once  more  free  to  do  business  in 
their  own  names.  Later  the  law  will  prob- 
ably prove  of  vast  benefit  to  the  business 
world. 

. ..  .There  is  a  very  strong  probability,  in 
fact  some  of  the  savings  banks  have  already 
announced,  that  interest  after  the  first  of 
January  will  be  reduced  from  4  to  sy2  per 
cent,  by  a  very  large  proportion  if  not  all  of 
the  savings  institutions  in  this  city  and  in 
Brooklyn.  Similar  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived from  different  parts  of  the  country, 


and  it  now  looks  as  if  the  change  would  be  a 
general  one.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  returns  from  investments  in  which  s:i\ 
ings  banks  can  invest  have  gradually  been 
reduced  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
until  now,  in  a  great  many  cases,  the  securi- 
ties held  by  savings  banks  do  not  net  them 
more  than  3%  per  cent,  interest,  and  in  some 
cases  even  less.  If  it  were  not  for  the  in- 
vestments which  some  of  the  banks  have 
made  in  bonds  and  mortgages  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  continue  paying  4  per 
cent,  for  so  long  a  time  as  they  have. 

....  The  quarterly  report  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  for  the  quarter 
ending  December  31st,  1898,  shows  : 

Surplus  October  1st,  1898 $8,049,213.9,} 

The  net  revenues  of  the  quarter  ending 
December  31st,  instant,  will  be  about. . . .    1,450,000.00 

$9,499,213.99 
224.273.00 


Interest  on  bonds. 


$9,274,940.99 
Dividend  of  1J4  per  cent,  on  capital  stock 
issued,  about  1.216,985.00 

Deducting  which  leaves  a  surplus,  after 
paying  dividend,  of $8,057,955.96 

A  dividend  of  one  and  one-quarter  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  was  de- 
clared payable  on  and  after  the  16th  day  of 
January  next. 

THE  FOLLOWING  DIVIDENDS    ARE    ANNOUNCED  : 

Manhattan  Railway  Co.,  quarterly,  1  per 
cent,  payable  January  3d. 

Metropolitan  Savings  Bank,  semi-annual  in- 
terest 4  per  cent.,  payable  January  18th. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  first  preferred, 
semi-annual  2^  per  cent.,  payable  January 
14th. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  second  pre- 
ferred, semi-annual  2  per  cent.,  payable  Jan- 
uary 14th. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Co.,  semi-annual  4  per 
per  cent. ,  payable  January  3d 

Knickerbocker  Trust  Co.,  semi-annual  %% 
per  cent.,  payable  January  1st. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. ,  quarterly, 
\%  per  cent. ,  payable  January  3d. 

Chicago,  Rock  Is.  &  Pac.  Railway  Co., 
quarterly,  $1.25  per  share,  payable  February 
1st. 

BANK  STOCKS. 

Sales  of  bank  stocks  for  the  week  ending 
December  17th  were 


Franklin 42 

Gallatin 325 

Hanover 526 

Manhattan 232% 

Mechanics' 190^ 


Merchants' 155% 

Metropolis 410>4 

Park    388 

Phenix —  94 

Produce  Exchange... 119 


INSURANCE. 


THE    TALL    BUILDING    UNDER 
TEST. 

Ahout  a  year  ago  the  burning  of  the  Nas- 
sau Chambers  gave  the  first  opportunity  for 
noticing  the  behavior  of  a  modern  office 
building  under  attack  from  fire.  The  Cham- 
bers, which  was  entirely  destroyed,  had  a  T 
extension,  one  arm  of  which  came  to  within 
some  twenty  feet  of  the  rear  of  the  side  wall 
of  the  Vanderbilt  Building,  further  up  in  the 
same  Nassau  street  block.  The  heat  across 
this  narrow  space  entered  the  unprotected 
windows  on  several  floors,  consuming  win- 
dow panes,  doors,  all  combustible  material 
in  partitions,  all  contents  of  tiers  of  offices, 
skinuing  floors  and  ceilings,  and  reducing 
the  interior  to  wreck  as  far  as  it  went,  but 
without  injuring  the  structure.  A  more  thor- 
ough test  has  been  awaited,  however,  and 
the  Are  of  Sunday  night,  December  4th,  has 
supplied  it. 

The  southwest  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Warren  street  was  occupied  by  a  five-story 
building  of  old-fashioned  construction.  Next 
to  this  on  the  south  is  the  sixteen-story 
building  of  the  Home  Life,  of  about  thirty 
feet  frontage  and  200  feet  high;  next  to  that 
is  the  similar  Postal  Telegraph  Building,  on 
the  site  where  The  Independent  was  locat- 
ed for  many  years.  These  two  modern 
buildings  were  erected  within  the  last  six 
years,  and  the  three  completed  the  short 
block  between  Warren  and  Murray  streets. 
In  the  basements  of  the  old  building — 
where  used  to  be  the  opening  into  a  block's 
length  of  experimental  pneumatic  railroad 
under  Broadway,  known  of  by  few— the  fire 
started,  on  a  rainy  night,  with  a  furious  gale 
blowing  from  the  northeast.  The  Rogers  & 
Peet  building,  with  a  few  offices  upstairs, 
was  filled  with  clothing  on  the  lower  floors, 
and  was  totally  and  swiftly  destroyed.  The 
Home  company  did  not  cover  its  entire 
ground  area,  but  left  a  rectangular  court 
open  on  its  north  side,  extending  from  the 
second  story  to  the  top.  To  the  hight  of  the 
old  building  this  court  was,  of  course,  in- 
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closed  on  all  sides;  above,  to  the  hight  of  ten 
or  eleven  stories,  it  was  open  on  one  side. 
This  court  has  windows  on  each  of  its  three 
sides;  the  north  wall  of  the  Home  has  also 
two  rows  of  windows  which  began  above 
the  roof  of  the  other  and  looked  down  upon 
it. 

What  occurred,  then,  was  the  inevitable 
thing.  The  completely  inclosed  lower  stories 
in  this  court  were  protected  by  the  party 
wall  and  the  bricks  were  not  even  smoked, 
but  all  above  the  burning  building  were  ex- 
posed to  the  flames,  driven  also  by  the  wind; 
the  glass  in  the  rows  of  unprotected  win- 
dows, both  within  and  without  the  court, 
was  shivered,  the  window  frames  caught, 
and  the  fire  entered  the  upper  stories. 

On  the  morning  after,  one  of  the  papers 
told  how  "  the  wind,  which  swept  in  at  the 
front  windows,  made  veritable  blowpipes  of 
the  hallways,  converting  the  interior  into  a 
white-heat  furnace,  eating  up  woodwork  in 
an  instant  and  warping  the  great  steel  gird- 
ers until  the  floor  beneath  waved  open, 
dumping  tons  of  white-hot  steel  and  brick  on 
the  floors  below,  there  to  renew  the  crum- 
bling, all-consuming  process."  This  was  a 
graphic  mistake.  The  floors  are  all  intact. 
The  injury  is  first  seen  on  the  seventh  floor, 
a  little  more  on  the  eighth,  and  from  that  to 
the  top  contents  are  gone,  with  every  bit  of 
combustible  material,  on  the  exposed  sides. 
The  marble  "  skin  "  on  the  Broadway  front 
must  be  renewed  on  the  upper  stories,  but 
the  steel  skeleton  and  floors  are  uninjured. 

The  Postal  Building,  which  has  a  similar 
court  on  the  side  toward  the  Home,  was  pen- 
etrated in  a  similar  way  on  one  of  its  upper 
floors,  but  the  damage  was  comparatively 
small. 

On  the  northwest  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Warren  stands  the  building  occupied  in  part 
by  the  United  States  Life.  This  is  an  ordi- 
nary iron-front  structure,  which  would  read- 
ily burn,  and  the  iron  front  would  be  more 
perishable  than  brick.  The  heat  broke  some 
of  the  unprotected  windows  and  did  a  little 
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.nterior  damage,  but  the  building  was  spared 
by  the  direction  of  the  wind.  There  seems 
to  be  something  freakish  in  the  action  of  fire 
heat  upon  exposed  buildings,  for  we  recall 
one  particular  store,  directly  opposite  the 
Nassau  Chambers,  which  escaped  without 
even  a  cracked  pane  of  glass,  altho  it  was 
entirely  unprotected  and  Nassau  street  is 
peculiarly  narrow. 

It  is  entirely  probable  that  the  steel  skele- 
ton of  the  Home  Building  would  have 
parted,  or  at  least  have  warped,  under  the 
combined  effects  of  fire  and  water,  but  for 
the  concrete  material  which  covers  it.  In 
the  fierce  blast  of  a  really  great  fire  the 
stone  facings  would  fly  off  and  the  frame 
would  "go;"  it  has  been  fully  shown— nota- 
bly at  Boston  in  1872,  and  again  when  the 
solid  party  wall  saved  The  Times  Building— 
that  nothing  bears  fire  so  well  as  the  sub- 
stantial brick  wall.  The  thickness  of  such 
walls  is  their  commercial  defect,  and  so  the 
thin  steel  cage,  economical  of  space,  has 
made  the  tall  building.  When  the  hour 
strikes  for  New  York's  great  fire,  these 
buildings  will  go  with  the  rest  if  they  are  in 
its  track;  meanwhile  it  should  be  said  that 
they  are  slow-burning.  The  Home  Building 
did  stand  "  like  a  bulwark,"  as  its  owners 
claim;  all  the  block  between  Warren  and 
Murray  to  the  west  is  of  old  construction, 
and  had  the  fire  escaped  beyond  the  Home 
and  the  Postal  buildings  it  would  certainly 
have  taken  a  wide  run  in  that  gale. 

The  first  and  second  floors  of  the  adjoining 
building  on  Warren  street  were  used  by  the 
clothing  firm  as  a  stock  warehouse,  and  they 
had  cut  two  large  doors  through  on  each 
floor.  The  openings  through  the  party  wall 
of  the  burned  building  were  closed  by  swing- 
ing wood  doors  covered  on  both  sides  with 
roofing  tin;  the  openings  in  the  wall  of  the 
Warren  street  building  had  similar  doors, 
but  sliding.  These  doors,  which  were  closed, 
were  reduced  to  charcoal,  but  they  kept  out 
the  fire,  and  one  of  them  stands  with  its  in- 
side coat  of  tin  showing  no  sign  of  heat, 
thus  adding  more  testimony  that  a  coated 
wood  door  is  the  best  fire-stop  for  any  open- 
ing. 

Looking  for  the  lessons  of  this  fire,  from 
the  day  the  unprotected  windows  in  the 
Home  Building,   with  their    wood    frames, 


were  put  in  position  above  the  corner  build- 
ing it  was  certain  what  would  follow  if  that 
building  below  them  ever  burned,  and  prob- 
ably a  score  of  similar  cases  of  exposure  can 
be  found  elsewhere  in  the  office  district. 
That  the  common  iron  shutters  would  have 
kept  out  the  fire  is  improbable;  coated  shut- 
ters as  just  described  would  certainly  have 
kept  it  out— provided  they  had  all  been 
closed.  They  might  be  applied,  but  there 
would  be  difficulty  about  keeping  them  al- 
ways used;  a  lighter  and  more  readily  han- 
dled shield,  perhaps  working  automatically, 
may  be  necessary. 

The  water  pressure  was  inadequate  to  the 
demands  of  excessive  bight,  nor  will  hose 
ever  be  able  to  bear  such  strain.  If  water 
is  to  be  forced  to  such  hights  it  must  be  by 
standpipes  attached.  It  is  also  impossible 
to  throw  water  effectively  into  windows  at 
such  hights;  the  fire  had  to  burn  down  until 
it  came  within  reach  of  the  water.  Evident- 
ly effective  water  in  such  cases  must  come 
from  above  the  fire  (as  properly  it  should 
always  do)  rather  than  rise  to  it. 

This  means  that  the  tall  building  should 
supply  its  own  pipes  and  water  pressure, 
arming  itself  for  its  own  defense.  And  while 
ampler  supply  is  a  subject  always  in  order, 
there  is  a  manifest  unreasonableness  in  de- 
manding that  because  a  few  buildings  have 
been  carried  to  hights  not  contemplated  be- 
fore the  last  decade  property  in  general  shall 
be  taxed  for  water  to  aim  at  the  sky. 

Some  years  ago  "  a  leading  underwriter " 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  almost  any  rate 
on  these  buildings  would  be  profit,  because 
fire  could  hardly  damage  any  one  of  them 
$100  worth.  There  has  been  a  scramble  for 
them.  The  Home  had  $350,000,  said  to  have 
.been  placed  at  10  cents  per  $1,000  for  five 
years.  Since  the  fire  the  scramble  has  been 
rather  to  cancel,  and  there  has  been  some 
revision  of  notions  about  the  gilded  quality 
of  such  risks. 


COMPULSORY    INSURANCE. 

(Continued.) 
The  two  State  insurance  banks — one  for  ac- 
cidents and  one  for  life  insurance — differ  from 
private  institutions,  chiefly  that  no  medical 
examination  is  required;  but  the  maximum 
amount  is  fixed  and  low,  and  the  life  insur- 
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ance  does  not  begin  until  two  years.  Neither 
of  these  Institutions  has  developed  much 
Importance. 

Mutual  aid  societies  arc  divided  Into  two 
classes,  those  simply  "  authorized,"  and 
those  also  "approved,"  the  latter  profiting 
by  certain  subsidies  and  other  advantages 
offered  by  the  State  and  therefore,  as  a  con- 
dition, submitting  to  Governmental  super- 
vision. All  funds  above  $000  must  be  de- 
posited in  a  Government  bank,  which  puts 
them  in  Government  securities,  but  the 
Government  pays  the  societies  4y2  per  cent., 
this  excess  over  earned  interest  being  a  con- 
siderable subsidy.  The  "  approved "  soci- 
eties far  outnumber  and  outweigh  the  other 
class. 

In  England,  State  intervention  has  been 
most  jealously  opposed  and  successfully 
avoided.  There  are  four  subjects  of  study: 
The  voluntary,  mutual  or  friendly  societies; 
the  Government  grant  of  annuities  from  the 
public  debt  office,  through  the  postal  sav- 
ings banks;  employes'  liability;  the  receut 
agitation  to  create  a  national  system  of  old 
age  pensions.  After  a  long  struggle  the 
compulsory  indemnification  of  injured  work- 
men by  their  employers  was  fully  recog- 
nized, by  an  act  of  only  a  year  ago,  these 
indemnities  even  being  made  a  first  lien  on 
assets  in  case  of  insolvency.  Figures  gath- 
ered in  1892  showed  that  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  entire  population  of  England 
above  65  were  dependent  on  public  aid  for 
support,  one  investigator  making  the  figure 
25.0,  and  another  27.4;  Canon  Blackley 
found  that  in  26  parishes  no  less  than  42 
per  cent,  of  the  old  persons  dying  within  a 
certain  time  had  had  relief  during  their  last 
years;  and  another  inquirer  thinks  30  per 
cent,  not  an  unreasonable  estimate  for  the 
entire  country.  The  subject  is  therefore  of 
immense  importance.  Various  schemes  for 
Governmental  intervention,  some  of  them 
rather  drastic,  have  been  brought  forward, 
but  none  has  been  adopted  as  yet. 

In  the  United  States,  only  accident  insur- 
ance has  assumed  as  much  interest  and  im- 
portance as  in  Europe.  Of  the  railroads,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  began  in  1880-82,  but  the 
compulsory     feature     provoked     resistance. 


which  caused  the  Legislature  to  revoke  the 
charter  in  1888;  the  company,  however,  reor- 
ganized it  independently  and  proceeded. 
There  is  a  relief  department  against  acci- 
dent or  sickness,  a  pension  department  and 
a  savings  and  loan  department.  The  pension 
department  is  entirely  at  the  company's  ex- 
pense. The  Pennsylvania  road  unwillingly 
adopted  the  voluntary  plan,  and  this  has 
been  generally  followed  by  others  which 
have  undertaken  the  work.  Three  years 
ago,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  of  785,034  rail- 
road employes  in  the  country,  102,270  were 
members  of  regularly  constituted  insurance 
departments,  and  this  has  been  nearly  all 
accomplished  in  one  decade. 

The  foregoing  is  taken  from  the  recently 
published  volume  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  on 
"  Workingmen's  Insurance."  What  we  have 
extracted  is  only  the  merest  outline,  but  the 
subject  is  a  pregnant  one. 


INSURANCE  ITEMS. 

.  ..  .The  leading  life  insurance  companies 
are  making  extra  efforts  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  year  to  get  new  business  so  as  to  make 
an  extra  fine  showing  of  new  business  writ- 
ten in  1898.  The  forthcoming  annual  state- 
ments will  show  these  items  as  well  a*  many 
others  of  interest. 

. . .  .We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  forth- 
coming annual  statement  of  the  Provident 
Savings  Life  Assurance  Society  will  prob- 
ably be  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
issued  by  it.  Aside  from  the  reports  we 
have,  this  would  naturally  be  expected  from 
President  Scott's  record  as  one  of  the  most 
efficient  agency  organizers  in  the  country. 
'It  is  well  known  that  the  Society's  corps  of 
agents  can  hardly  be  excelled  by  that  of  any 
other  life  insurance  company.  The  Provi- 
dent Savings  is  offering  a  variety  of  forms 
of  policy  suitable  for  and  fully  meeting  the 
requirements  of  business  men  and  others. 
Its  business  man's  policy  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample, without  mentioning  many  others. 
The  Provident  Savings  is  regarded  as  a 
sound,  well-managed  company,  deserving  of 
the  consideration  of  intending  insurers. 
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PEBBLES. 

"What  is  the  use  of  this  article?"  asked 
a  shopper.  "  I  really  don't  know,"  replied  the 
clerk;  "I  think  it  is  intended  to  be  sold  for  a 
Christmas  present." — Puck. 

....In  Washington. — "No,  I  can't  afford  to 
call  at  the  Utah  Congressman's."  "  Why  not?  " 
"  It  takes  so  many  cards." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

....Missionary  Uncle:  "Has  mamma  ever 
told  you  where  you  will  go  if  you  are  a  good 
boy?"  Willie:  "Sure!  she's  goin'  to  take  me 
to  see  Dewey  when  he  comes  home." — Judge. 

...."I  understand  the  old  poet  is  living  in 
poverty.  Is  nothing  being  done  for  him  ? " 
"  Why,  yes ;  they  are  collecting  funds  for  a 
monument  in  his  memory." — Cornell  Widow. 

.  . .  .Editor:  "  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  got 
ou(  an  entirely  original  Christmas  number."  Pub- 
iislicr:  "How  so?"  Editor:  "I  haven't  printed 
a  single  article  beginning  '  'Twas  Christmas 
eve.'  " — -Judge. 


...."You  have  no  mistletoe  hung  up,  Miss 
(iladhand,"  said  Mr.  Bittersweet,  as  he  looked 
anxiously  around  the  parlor.  "  Why,  no,  Mr. 
Bittersweet,"  replied  Miss  Gladhand  saucily, 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  " — Puck. 

.  . .  .Brownley :  "  How  surprised  we  would  be 
if  we  could  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us !  " 
Townley:  "Yes;  but  think  how  surprised  the 
others  would  be  if  they  could  see  us  as  we  see 
-Tit-I " 


burselves."- 


-Bits. 


.  . .  .8he  (after  the  honeymoon)  :  "  I've  often 
wondered,  dear,  what  you  ever  saw  in  me  to 
cause  you  to  make  me  your  wife."  He:  "That's 
a  strange  coincidence.  Do  you  know,  I've  asked 
myself  thaf  question  a  hundred  times  since  we've 
been  married?" — -Chicago  Neivs. 

PATERFAMILIAS. 

Some  call  old  Santa  Claus  a  myth 
And  think  his  power  has  waned  here ; 

But  as  for  me,  I  can  assert, 

ttaoh  year  I  find  his  reign  dear. 

— Puck. 

.  . .  .There  was  trouble  of  some  kind  reported 
on  Desplaines  street  the  other  night,  and  the 
editor  told  the  new  reporter  to  go  over  and  get 
the  details.  He  got  them,  as  may  be  seen  from 
his  account  of  the  affair,  which  is  as  follows: 
"  A  man  killed  a  dog  belonging  to  another  man. 
The  son  of  the  man  whose  dog  was  killed  pro- 
ceeded to  whip  the  man  who  killed  the  dog  of 
the  man  he  was  the  son  of.  The  man  who  was 
the  son  of  the  man  whose  dog  was  killed  was 
arrested  on  complaint  of  the  man  who  was  as- 
saulted by  the  son  of  the  man  whose  dog  the 
man  who  was  assaulted  had  killed." — Chicago 
News. 

....A  certain  General  and  his  staff,  while 
wending  their  way  through  one  of  the  narrow 
valleys  of  Tirah,  were  annoyed  by  the  atten- 
tions of  a  solitary  marksman,  who  from  time  to 
time  sent  a  bullet  unpleasantly  close.  At  last 
the  General  turned  to  his  orderly — a  Pathan 
sowar — and  told  him  to  dismount,  take  his  car- 
bine and  try  and  stalk  the  mountaineer.  The 
sowar  started  off,  and  presently  there  was  a 
crack,  and  a  gray-bearded  old  Afridi  tumbled 
headlong  down  the  mountain  side.  The  sowar 
rejoined  and  fell  into  his  place.  "  Well  done !  " 
said  the  General ;  "  but  how  on  earth  did  you 
manage  it  so  easily?"  "Oh,"  replied  the 
sowar,  "  I  knew  his  habits ;  he  was  my  father." 
' — London  Truth. 


PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's  puz- 
zles we  will  send  Dickens's  "  Christmas  Carol." 

PL 

Idgrin  puon  het  toga,  wiht  swon-withe  riah, 

I  moce,  eht  stal  fo  lal.  Hist  wronc  foneim 
Si  fo  het  hyoll ;  ni  ym  dahn  I  reba 

1  let  shutsyr,   tedpip   twih   grantraf  sonce   fo 
nipe. 
I  bacetreel  het  brith  fo  eht  deivin, 

Dan  het  runter  fo  eht  tarusnina  grine ; — 
Ym  snogs  ear  slaroc  guns  ta  reyve  hiners, 

Conrigmalip    "  ecape    no    heart,    dogo-lwil    ot 
nem." 

Poetical  Menagerie. 

What  nine  animals  are  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotations : 

1.  Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass, 
Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June. 

2.  "  Faithful    an'    True " — them    words    be   i' 

Scriptur — and  Faithful  an*  True 
Ull  be  fun  upo'  four  short  legs  ten  times  fin- 
one  upo'  two. 

3.  Thou  wast  not  born    for    death,    immortal 

Bird! 
No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down  ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown. 

4.  Wee,  sleekit,  cow'rin,  tim'rous  beastie, 
O,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie ! 

5.  His  head 
Crested  aloft,  and  carbuncle  his  eyes ; 
With  burnished  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires. 

6.  The  ,  monarch  of  the  waste, 

Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took, 

The  dewdrops  from  his  flanks  he  shook ; 
Like  crested  leader,  proud  and  high, 
Toss'd  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky. 

7.  When  I  have  seen  thy  snow-white  wing 
From  the  blue  wave  at  evening  spring, 
And  show  those  scales  of  silvery  white 
So  gayly  to  the  eye  of  light. 

8.  — that  under  coldest  stone, 
Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one, 
Sweltered  venom  sleeping  got. 

9.  And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp 

ear  bent  back 
For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on 
his  track. 

"  DOROTHEA." 
ANSWERS   TO    PUZZLES   OF   DECEMBER   8tii. 

A  Letter  Puzzle. — "  A  Creel  of  Irish  Stories." 
1,  Clash;  2,  rifle;  3,  cider;  4,  store;  5,  olive;  6, 

An  Anagram  Story. — 1,  Related;  2,  nearly;  3, 
year ;  4,  building ;  5,  Wichita ;  6,  Kansas ;  7, 
entered  ;  8,  burglars ;  9,  netted  ;  10,  pouch ;  11, 
contained;  12,  money;  13,  stolen;  14,  owner;  ]5, 
portemomnaie  ;  16,  letter ;  17,  ten  ;  18,  dollar ;  19, 
greenback  ;  20,  note  ;  21,  year  ;  22,  entered  ;  23, 
residence ;  24,  fire-escape ;  25,  apartment ;  26, 
wallet ;  27,  trousers  ;  28,  tens  ;  29,  anguish  ;  30, 
gnawing ;  31,  heart ;  32,  ten ;  33,  anguish  ;  34, 
gnaws  ;  35,  another  ;  36,  burglar. 

Central  Acrostic — "Attic  Bee"  (Sophocles). 
1,  Parapet ;  2,  portion  ;  3,  certain  ;  4,  regimen  ;  5, 
crackle ;  6,  blubber ;  7,  depends  ;  8,  gaseous. 

Word-building. — Dent,  pendent,  dependent,  In- 
dependent. 

Word-square. — 1,  Vert ;  2,  echo  ;  3,  rbea  ;  4, 
toad. 
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PERSONALS. 

Cai>jaii\  Sigsbee  of  the  "Maine"  now 
returns  to  the  harbor  of  Havana  in  command 
of  the  battle  ship  "  Texas."  Gen.  Fitzhugh 
Lee  is  said  lo  have  remarked  when  he  departed 
from  Havana  last  spring  that  he  would  return 
at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  goes  back  now  in 
command  of  the  American  troops  in  the  Havana 
district. 

.  . .  .The  inquiry  concerning  the  death  of  Har- 
old Frederic  has  come  to  nothing.  The  two 
women,  one  of  them  a  Christian  Scientist 
"  healer,"  who  were  arrested  for  manslaughter, 
were  afterward  indicted  upon  that  charge.  But 
at  the  trial  the  Crown  offered  no  evidence,  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  and  both 
prisoners  were  discharged. 

. . .  .Admiral  Dewey,  according  to  a  news- 
paper correspondent  at  Manila,  is  willing  now 
to  come  home,  although  it  is  said  that  he  dreads 
the  enthusiastic  reception  which — his  thousands 
of  letters  tell  him — awaits  him  here.  It  is  re- 
ported, also,  that  he  would  like  to  come  back 
by  the  Suez  route.  Surely  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  suit  his  convenience  as  to  the  date 
and  the  route  of  his  return  voyage. 

....The  new  District  Attorney  in  Brooklyn 
will  be  Judge  Hiram  R.  Steele,  whom  Colonel 
Roosevelt  has  selected  for  the  place.  "  Part  of 
your  duty,"  said  the  Governor-elect  in  his  let- 
ter to  Judge  Steele,  "  will  be  that  of  prosecut- 
ing certain  indicted  Republican  officials.  I 
have  appointed  you  partly  because  I  knew  I 
would  not  have  to  say  to  you  that  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  convict  every  wrongdoer, 
wholly  without  regard  to  personal  or  party  con- 
siderations." 

....Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  recently  bought 
the  fronts  of  two  blocks  on  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York,  facing  Central  Park,  paying  nearly 
$1,000,000  for  thirty  lots,  and  it  was  reported 
that  he  was  to  build  a  palace  on  this  land.  The 
structure  is  not  to  be  a  palace,  Mr.  Carnegie 
now  says,  "  but  a  plain,  roomy  house."  He  has 
had  in  mind  the  health  of  his  little  child  in 
selecting  an  elevated  site  and  providing  for 
plenty  of  room.  "  The  precious  little  life  that 
has  come  to  us,"  he  says,  "  needs  the  park  and 
sunshine." 

....While  the  ashes  of  Columbus  were  on 
their  way  to  Spain  from  Havana,  on  the  14th, 
a  crowd  of  angry  women  in  Granada  stoned  the 
statue  of  the  great  discoverer  in  that  city,  say- 
ing that  he  was  the  cause  of  all  of  Spain's  mis- 
fortunes. One  night,  a  week  earlier,  certain 
Cubans  with  a  sense  of  humor  were  prowling 
about  the  statue  of  Isabel  la  Catolica,  in  Ha- 


vana's Central  Park.     On  the  following  morn 
ing  the  figure  was  found  holding  a  valise  in  one 
hand  and  a  steamer  rug  in  the  other,  and  bear- 
ing a  placard  with  the  words,  "  Bon  voyage !  " 
Inscribed  on  it. 

.  . .  .The  new  Military  and  Civil  Governor  of 
Havana,  Major-General  Ludlow,  was  known  as 
an  authority  on  municipal  sanitation  and  engi- 
neering long  before  he  fought  so  bravely  at 
Santiago.  Some  years  ago  he  was  the  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  Water  Works; 
afterward  he  was  the  Engineer  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  is  thoroughly 
qualified  by  professional  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience for  his  work  in  Havana.  His  dislike  for 
spoilsmen  and  jobbers  in  politics  points  to  a 
clean  and  independent  administration  of  the 
office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed. 

....All  of  the  newspaper  portraits  of  the 
late  Gen.  Galixto  Garcia  show  a  curious  scar 
in  the  center  of  the  forehead.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  this  was  due  to  the  engraver's  blun- 
der or  to  some  accident  in  the  process  of  print- 
ing. But  there  really  was  such  a  scar,  mark- 
ing a  wound  inflicted  by  Garcia's  own  hand.  It 
was  in  1873  that  the  Cuban  General,  surround- 
ed by  an  overwhelming  force  of  Spaniards,  and 
preferring  suicide  to  execution  by  the  enemy, 
discharged  his  pistol  into  his  mouth.  The  bul- 
let ranged  upward  and  came  out  in  the  center 
of  his  forehead.  The  wound  seemed  to  be  fatal, 
but  to  the  surprise  of  the  Spanish  surgeons  he 
recovered.  Four  years  passed  before  he  was 
released  from  prison. 

.  . .  .The  late  Calvin  S.  Brice,  who  died  in  the 
prime  of  life  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  was  wont 
to  say  that  he  had  never  been  ill.  After  the 
great  snow  storm  of  the  3d  inst.  he  made  his 
way  from  Newport  to  New  York  by  chartering 
a  tugboat  and  a  locomotive.  During  this  jour- 
ney, which  consumed  a  day,  the  millionaire  ate 
nothing.  Exposure  brought  on  a  cold,  which 
was  followed  by  a  fatal  attack  of  pneumonia. 
Mr.  Brice  entered  college  (Miami)  when  he 
was  thirteen  years  old ;  he  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Union  army  when  only  sixteen  and  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  before  he  was  twenty.  Beginning  his 
life  work  as  a  penniless  lawyer,  a  few  years 
later  he  had  accumulated  a  fortune  of  $10,000,- 
000  and  was  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
After  he  had  become  connected  with  railroad 
undertakings  his  success  was  extraordinary. 
The  greater  part  of  his  fortune  was  gained  by 
the  construction  and  sale  of  the  Nickel  Plate 
parallel  of  the  Lake  Shore  road.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  the  foremost  figure  in  a  great 
syndicate  which  holds  a  concession  for  six  hun- 
dred miles  of  railway  in  China. 
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An  Eventful 
Year. 


THE  YEAR  AT  HOME. 

This  has  been  a  real  annus 
mirabilis  for  the  United  States, 
the  most  eventful  year  since 
the  surrender  of  General  Lee.  Its  story  is 
little  other  than  that  of  our  war  with  Spain. 
Remonstrance  after  remonstrance  had  been 
sent  to  Spain  against  the  cruelties  and  the 
devastation  caused  by  the  civil  war  in  Cuba. 
The  methods  of  General  Weyler  and  the 
orders  which  gathered  the  women  and  chil- 
dren into  the  cities,  with  no  proper  provision 
for  their  support,  had  excited  great  indigna- 
tion. Our  Government  had  set  a  time  after 
which  it  would  be  at  liberty,  for  humanity's 
sake  and  in  the  interests  of  our  own  citizens, 
to  intervene.  Spain  had  asked  delay,  had 
promised  more  humane  conduct  of  the  war, 
had  proposed  a  system  of  autonomy  which 
the  Cubans  could  not  accept,  and  had  re- 
called "  Butcher  "  Weyler  and  sent  General 
Blanco  in  his  place.  Yet  it  was  evident  that 
Spain  would  be  unable  to  suppress  the  re- 
bellion and  that  we  should  have  to  intervene. 
While  feeling  was  already  excited  came 
the  sudden  news  of  the  blowing  up  of  the 
"  Maine  "  in  the  harbor  of  Havana  on  Feb- 
ruary 15.  The  battle-ship  had  been  sent  there 
against  the  request  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, and  when  it  was  destroyed  it  was  im- 
mediately surmised  that  this  was  caused  by 
the  malicious  explosion  under  it  of  a  Span- 
ish mine.  Our  people  were  immensely  ex- 
cited over  it,  but  yet  were  calmed  by  the 
prudent  dispatch  sent  by  Captain  Sigsbee. 
until  the  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  de- 
clared that  the  explosion  was  due  to  an  ex- 
ternal mine.  This,  doubtless,  hastened  the 
decision  of  Congress  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  intervene  in  Cuba.  The  President, 
who  had  been  vainly  trying  to  persuade  the 


Spanish  Government  to  grant  full  autonomy 
to  Cuba,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  de- 
sirous of  postponing  war  measures  until 
later  in  the  year,  now  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
Spain,  April  20th,  demanding  that  she  evacu- 
ate Cuba.  This  was  taken  by  Spain  as  a 
declaration  of  war. 

On     April    22d     the     President 


The    War 
Begun. 


proclaimed  a  blockade  of 
the  principal  ports  of  Cuba. 
Congress  put  fifty  million  dollars  in  his 
hands  for  use  in  prosecuting  the  war.  The 
next  day  he  issued  a  call  for  125,000  volun- 
teers to  serve  two  years,  which  was  fol- 
lowed a  month  later  by  a  call  for  75,000 
more.  Orders  were  sent  to  Commodore 
Dewey,  in  command  of  the  squadron  in  the 
China  seas,  to  destr<jy  the  Spanish  fleet  nfear 
Manila  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent 
its  preying  on  American  commerce.  On 
May  1  he  sailed  with  his  whole  squadron 
into  Manila,  disregarding  forts  and  mines, 
and  destroyed  the  entire  fleet  without  the 
loss  of  a  man.  This  astonishing  victory  put 
Manila  and  all  the  Philippines  in  his  power, 
but  he  delayed  taking  Manila,  as  he  had  no 
soldiers  with  which  to  garrison  the  city. 
Meanwhile  Captain  Sampson  had  been  put 
in  command  of  the  blockading  squadron  in 
Cuban  waters,  assisted  by  Commodore  Schley, 
these  officers  being  promoted  over  their 
elders.  But  a  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral 
Cervera  left  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  April 
29th,  whether  for  Cuba  or  to  attack  our 
coast  no  one  could  tell.  It  caused  much 
alarm,  and  offensive  operations  had  to  wait 
until  it  was  known  where  this  fleet  would 
strike.  The  sending  of  a  military  force  to 
Cuba  was  -delayed,  and  a  special  squadron 
organized  to  protect  our  coasts  from  at- 
tack.   At  last  it  became  known  that  Admiral 
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Cervera's  flwt,  in  stress  for  lack  of  coal  and 
otherwise  in  not  very  good  condition,  had 
entered  the  harbor  of  Santiago,  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Cuba.  There  Commodore 
Schley's  squadron  was  ordered  to  hold  the 
Spanish  vessels.  A  brave  act  of  Naval  Con- 
structor Hobson  sunk  a  big  coaler  In  the 
narrow  channel,  but  did  not  quite  obstruct 
it.  Hobson  and  his  companions  were  cap- 
tured but  afterward  exchanged.  Meanwhile 
the  "  Oregon,"  one  of  our  best  battle-ships, 
for  whose  safety  much  anxiety  was  ex- 
pressed, sailed  from  the  California  coast 
around  Cape  Horn  and  joined  Admiral 
Sampson's  fleet,  making  the  best  voyage 
ever  achieved  by  such  a  vessel. 

The  Spanish  fleet  being  "  bot- 


The  Cuban 
Campaign. 


tied  up "  in  Santiago  harbor, 
it  was  now  possible  to  dis- 
patch a  military  force  on  transports  to  Cuba. 
On  June  10th  six  hundred  marines  were 
landed  by  the  navy  and  took  possession  of 
Caimanera,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Santiago. 
The  Fifth  Army  Corps,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Shafter,  reached  Santiago  June  20th, 
after  eight  days'  sail  on  transports  hastily 
got  together.  The  transportation  service 
had  been  congested  about  Tampa,  and  the 
troops  suffered  much  in  the  hot  weather, 
and  lay  two  days  near«6antiago  before  they 
could  disembark.  Santiago  was  now  in- 
vested with  the  main  purpose  of  destroying 
Admiral  Cervera's  squadron.  He  put  his 
smaller  artillery  ashore,  manned  by  his  sail- 
ors. Spanish  soldiers  were  hastened  to  help 
the  local  garrison,  and  a  considerable  force 
arrived,  altho  the  concert  of  the  Cuban  army 
under  General  Garcia  was  of  much  help  to 
our  force.  On  June  24th  the  advance  of  the 
army  on  the  defenses  of  Santiago  began, 
with  a  desperate  and  successful  fight,  in 
which  the  Roosevelt  Rough  Riders  took  a 
principal  part,  assisted '  by  a  colored  regi- 
ment of  the  regular  army.  A  week  later 
Generals  Lawton  and  Kent  took  El  Caney 
and  San  Juan  Hill  with  a  loss  of  about  1,600 
killed  and  wounded.  In  all  these  fights  the 
Spanish  had  the  better  arms  and  smokeless 
powder,  but  these  advantages  were  over- 
come by  the  superior  dash  of  the  Americans. 
The  speedy  capture  of  Santiago  and  Cer- 
vera's fleet  was  now  assured;  and,  as  a  des- 
ite  measure,  on  July  3d  Admiral  Cer- 


vera  made  a  dash  out  of  the  harbor.  His 
fleet  was  immediately  engaged  by  Com- 
modore Schley,  and  every  vessel  was  sunk 
<>r  disabled,  with  no  loss  to  our  fleet.  This 
destroyed  the  naval  power  of  Spain.  To  be 
sure,  an  inferior  Spanish  squadron,  under 
Admiral  Camara,  left  Cadiz  June  17th  to  go 
to  the  Philippines,  and  got  as  far  as  the 
Suez  Canal  when  it  was  called  back  to  pro- 
tect the  Spanish  coast  against  an  appre- 
hended attack  from  an  American  squadron; 
but  this  had  been  only  a  feint,  and  the  Span- 
ish resources  were  already  exhausted.  The 
surrender  of  Santiago  by  General  Toral 
occurred  July  17th. 

With  this  event  the  result  of 
War  Ended.  tne  war  was  practically  set- 
tled. What  remained  was  to 
gather  its  fruits.  On  July  25th  General 
Miles  landed  with  an  army  on  the  south 
coast  of  Porto  Rico.  Our  troops  were  wel- 
comed with  delight,  and  no  opposition  was 
met  as  they  advanced  westward  and  north- 
ward. As  early  as  May  25th  the  first  de- 
tachment of  troops  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Manila  to  aid  Admiral  Dewey  in 
capturing  that  city,  and  they  were  followed 
by  other  troops  to  the  number  of  about  thirty 
thousand.  On  the  way  the  island  Guam,  in 
the  Ladrones,  was  captured.  There  was  a 
sharp  skirmish  at  Malate,  near  Manila,  and 
Manila  itself  surrendered  August  13th,  the 
day  after  the  signing  of  the  peace  protocol, 
but  before  it  was  known  to  Admiral  Dewey. 
On  July  26th  the  Spanish  Government, 
through  the  French  Ambassador,  asked 
President  McKinley  on  what  terms  he  would 
consent  to  peace.  Four  days  later  the  Pres- 
ident gave  as  his  terms  the  independence 
of  Cuba,  the  cession  of  Porto  Rico  and  one 
of  the  Ladrones,  and  the  retention  of  Manila 
until  it  was  settled  what  should  be  the  de- 
cision as  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  These 
terms  Spain  accepted,  after  a  delay  of  eleven 
days,  and  three  days  later  the  protocol  was 
signed  and  hostilities  immediately  ceased. 
The  war  had  lasted  114  days.  A  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  meet  in  Paris  to  for- 
mulate a  treaty,  while  other  commissions  in 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  provided  for  the  trans- 
fer of  these  islands  from  Spanish  control. 
The  Commission  in  Paris  finally  signed  a 
treaty  at  the  dictation  of  the  United  States, 
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and  after  ineffectual  Spanish  protests,  which 
gave  the  entire  Philippine  group  to  this 
country,  but  allowed  Spain  twenty  million 
dollars  for  her  expenditures  there.  Fol- 
lowing the  cessation  of  hostilities  came 
the  investigation,  not  yet  concluded,  of  the 
charges  of  incompetency  or  favoritism  made 
especially  against  the  management  of  the 
Department  of  War.  It  was  a  summer 
campaign  in  the  most  unhealthy  season  of 
the  year,  and  while  the  deaths  in  battle  were 
comparatively  few,  many  succumbed  to  dis- 
ease in  camp  and  hospital,  and  it  was  clear 
that  there  was  inefficiency  as  well  as  unfa- 
vorable conditions. 


Hawaii. 


While  the  war  was  in  progress, 


and  hastened  thereby,  occurred 
the  long-delayed  adoption  by  Congress  of 
the  resolution  annexing  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands. The  possession  of  these  islands 
was  of  the  utmost  value  to  us  in  our 
campaign  against  the  Philippines.  From 
being  a  purely  American  power  we  have 
become  the  strongest  power  on  the  Pacific, 
our  control  extending  from  one  coast  to 
the  other.  The  enlargement  of  our  terri- 
tory was  bitterly  opposed  by  a  number  of 
intelligent  and  conservative  citizens,  but  ap- 
proved by  a  much  larger  number.  We  had 
throughout  the  war  the  open  sympathy  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  evident  disapproval 
of  all  the  other  Powers  which  have  posses- 
sions or  ambitions  in  the  Far  East. 


Political 
Events. 


Other  events  at  hand  have  been 
of     comparatively     small     impor- 


tance. A  commission  has  been 
holding  sessions  with  a  view  to  settle 
all  the  points  of  friction  between  this 
country  and  Canada,  but  no  conclusion  has 
yet  been  reached.  The  elections  have  con- 
tinued the  Republicans  in  control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  next 
Congress,  tho  with  a  reduced  majority; 
but  this  last  has  been  more  than  balanced  by 
their  giving  a  good  working  majority  to  the 
Republicans  in  the  Senate.  Populism  in 
Kansas  and  other  Western  States  seems  to 
have  received  its  death  blow.  In  both  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  vigor- 
ous revolt  against  the  Republican  machine; 
in  the  latter  State  it  resulted  in  a  heavy  de- 
fection   to    the   independent   candidate    for 


Governor,  tho  the  Republican  candidate  was 
elected;  while  in  New  York  victory  over  the 
machine  was  practically  secured  by  compel- 
ling it  to  accept  the  popular  demand  which 
nominated  and  elected  Colonel  Roosevelt. 
The  War  Revenue  act  imposed  stamp  taxes 
and  provided  for  a  successful  popular  loan. 
There  have  been  serious  labor  riots  in  the 
coal  mines  of  Illinois,  and  the  Governor  re- 
fused to  protect  the  owners  of  the  mines 
when  they  brought  laborers  from  other 
States.  A  serious  outbreak  in  South  Caro- 
lina involved  the  murder  of  a  number  of 
negroes  and  the  violent  expulsion  of  a  num- 
ber of  white  citizens  who  were  aiding  the 
negroes  in  their  effort  to  secure  the  rights 
of  suffrage.  No  redress  has  been  secured 
from  either  the  Governor  or  the  national 
authorities.  Even  more  serious  was  the 
outbreak  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  where  a  doz- 
en negroes  were  killed.  The  State  had  been 
carried  for  several  years  by  a  fusion  of  Re- 
publicans and  Populists.  The  Democrats 
complained  that  in  the  negro  counties  they 
were  ruled  by  negroes,  and  after  demonstra- 
tions to  prevent  the  negroes  from  voting, 
they  carried  the  election  on  the  cry  of  white 
supremacy.  After  the  election  they  com- 
pelled the  officials  of  Wilmington,  who  were 
holding  over,  to  resign,  and  others  were,  by 
a  coup  d'etat,  put  in  their  places  and  a  num- 
ber of  white  men  banished  from  the  State. 
Here,  again,  no  redress  has  been  obtained. 
In  most  of  the  South  the  race  problem  has 
given  no  special  trouble. 


Business 
Prosperity. 


The  vear  has  marked  a  de- 
cided return  of  prosperity. 
The  agricultural  wealth  of  the 
country  has  increased,  high  prices  have  been 
obtained  for  our  abundant  wheat  crop,  and 
the  indebtedness  on  Western  farms  has 
been  much  reduced.  Our  exports  have  vast- 
ly exceeded  our  imports,  and  money  has 
been  abundant.  The  war  does  not  seem  to 
have  affected  business  very  seriously  in 
either  way.  It  has  been  a  year  of  prosperity 
in  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  of  marvelous 
success  in  war.  The  country  is  now  a  world 
Power,  and  will  be  called  to  do  its  part  in 
settling  the  problems  of  both  continents. 
This  is  what  is  giving  both  concern  and 
courage  to  our  people. 
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The  General 
Trend. 


Till*:    VEAR    ABROAD. 

The  year    jusi    closing    has 


been  ;in  unusually  Impor- 
i.-iiii  one  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home.  There  have  been  single  events  of 
great  moment,  such  as  the  Czar's  proposal 
for  peace,  the  collapse  of  the  Spanish  co- 
lonial empire,  the  liberation  of  Crete,  the 
reconquest  of  the  Sudan,  the  assassination 
of  Empress  Elizabeth,  the  deaths  of  Glad- 
stone and  Bismarck;  but  of  even  more  im- 
portance has  been  the  general  progress  of 
events,  as  indicated  in  the  Parliamentary 
struggles  of  Europe;  the  contest  over  the 
inheritance  from  "  dying  nations,"  the 
movements  toward  consolidation  of  kindred 
interests,  manifest  in  the  Federation  move- 
ments in  Australia,  the  rise  of  an  Anglo- 
American  sympathy  if  not  alliance,  and  the 
efforts  toward  Central  American  Union; 
and  the  trend  toward  expansion  or  imperial- 
ism. No  one  year  since  1848  has  been  so 
full  of  national  and  international  signifi- 
cance. 


Continental 


Taking      up      these      general 

movements,    the     Parliament- 
Parliaments. 

ary  struggles  in  Europe  have 

been  perhaps  the  most  important.  Europe, 
not  less  than  France,  has  watched  with 
deep  concern  the  developments  in  the  Drey- 
fus case;  the  latter  jealous  for  national 
honor,  the  former  anxious  as  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  Government  and  its  value  as  a 
permanent  international  factor.  The  year 
opened  with  a  determined  effort  led  by 
Zola,  Picquart  and  others  to  secure  a  re- 
vision of  the  trial.  Zola  and  Picquart  were 
brought  to  trial  for  assailing  the  honor  of 
the  army  and  condemned.  In  each  case  the 
Supreme  Court  intervened,  and  after  many 
and  long  delays  the  revision  is  now  going 
on  in  the  midst,  however,  of  a  popular  and 
Parliamentary  turmoil  seldom  witnessed, 
and  giving  uneasy  reminders  of  the  Com- 
mune. It  has  been  the  military  against  the 
civil  administration;  and  the  Government 
and  Legislature,  with  some  disgraceful 
scenes  of  rioting,  have  in  the  main  sided 
with  the  former,  until  it  has  seemed  that 
all  that  saved  the  Republic  was  the  calm 
determination  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
The   Austrian"  and   Hungarian    Parliaments 


have  vied   with   that  at    Paris  in   uproar  and 

strife,  over  the  Language  question  In  Au- 
trla  and  the  Ausgleich  in  Hungary;  Ger 
mans  have  beenv  resolved  that  Czech  priv- 
ileges Should  not  equal  theirs,  and  Magyars 
have  sought  out  of  the  distresses  of  their 
neighbors  to  secure  material  advantage  for 
themselves.  Even  the  jubilee  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  terrible  blow  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Empress  seemed  to  have  lit- 
tle effect,  and  Europe  again  looks  on  with 
anxiety  lest  the  firm,  wise  hand  of  Fran- 
cis Joseph  be  unable  to  restrain  the  na- 
tional rivalries,  which,  if  let  loose,  will 
.  threaten  the  peace  of  Europe.  Italy's  Par- 
liament has  been  quiet,  but  it  is  the  quiet 
under  the  smothering  hand  of  an  autocratic 
cabinet,  disturbed  occasionally  by  outbursts, 
such  as  the  riots  in  Milan.  The  Spanish 
Cortes  has  been  powerless  in  the  hands  of 
the  Cabinet  and  Queen,  and  the  Spanish- 
American  Parliaments  have  had  their  usual 
experiences  of  revolt,  though  with  them 
the  trend  has  been  upward  rather  than 
downward.  The  German  Reichstag  has 
kissed  the  rod  that  smote  it,  and  Bismarck 
in  his  palmiest  days  was  never  more  su- 
preme master  than  has  Emperor  William 
shown  himself  to  be  in  his  management  of 
his  naval  bill.  The  Norwegian  Parliament 
alone  on  the  Continent  has  had  a  definite 
purpose  in  view  and  held  unswervingly  on 
its  course  toward  independence  of  Sweden, 
acknowledging  merely  the  kingship  of  Os- 
car. 

In  marked  contrast  with  these 

gand.        disturbances     has     been     the 
and  Russia. 

quiet  in  England  and  Russia. 

In  England  the  Government  has  been  criti- 
cised freely,  but  has  held  its  own  course 
firmly,  compelling  the  support  even  of  the 
opposition  in  its  most  important  undertak- 
ings. The  Conservatives  have  continued  in 
power  owing  partly  to  their  rare  skill  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  their  ability 
to  appropriate  at  home  the  best  elements  of 
the  Liberal  policy,  and  partly  to  the  disor- 
ganized party  in  opposition.  No  single  lead 
er  of  power  has  appeared,  and  personal  ri- 
valries have  prevented  a  cordial  following 
of  either  Lord  Rosebery  or  Sir  William  Har- 
court.  The  latter  has  now  resigned,  and  the 
former,  it  is  expected,  will  resume  the  leader- 
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ship.  Russia,  the  sole  representative  of  theo- 
retically and  practically  autocratic  govern- 
ment in  Europe,  has  gone  on  her  way  steaib 
ily,  some  may  Bay  remorselessly,  carrying  out 
her  plans  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Oc- 
casionally a  voice  is  lifted  in  protest  at  some 
harsh  procedure,  but  it  is  quickly  Bilenced, 
and  Btudents,  editors,  peasants  and  officials 
alike  bend  under  the  hand,  not  of  the  Czar, 
bill  of  a  system  which  permits  the  combi- 
nation of  the  most  positive,  aggressive  and 
oppressive  rule  with  the  promulgation  of 
the  most  philanthropic  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses. No  one  doubts  the  sincerity  of  the 
Czar's  desire  for  peace.  Skeptics  point  to 
Asia  as  a  proof  that  the  natural  desire  may 
be  made  to  secure  important  material  ends. 
These  very  different  types  have 


The  English 
Policy. 


Political 
Alliances. 


notably  affected  the  political 
alliances  and  expansion  move- 
ments. Germany,  with  all  her  power,  has 
merely  skirmished  on  the  borders.  She  has 
coquetted  with  the  Sultan  and  tried  a  little 
bluff  in  the  Philippines,  but  really  is  no 
stronger  to-day  than  a  year  ago.  Austria 
and  Italy  are  distinctly  weaker,  with  the 
result  that  the  Triple  Alliance  is  more  a 
form  than  a  reality,  whne  even  some  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  Frenchmen  have  begun 
to  realize  that  the  Dual  Alliance  is  little 
more  than  a  mask  for  Russian  autocracy. 
Germany  and  Austria  withdrew  from  the 
Concert  of  Europe,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
the  carrying  out  of  Russia's  plan  for  making- 
Prince  George  of  Greece  Governor  of  Crete, 
or  the  removal  of  the  last  Turkish  garrison 
from  the  island.  About  all  that  France  has 
been  able  to  do  has  been  to  carry  on  a 
series  of  "  pin  pricks "  which  would  have 
exasperated  beyond  endurance  any  other 
than  the  British  nation,  and  have  resulted  in 
very  little  substantial  gain.  She  has  ac- 
quired a  little  territory  in  Nigeria,  and  tried 
hard  to  get  some  in  the  Western  Sudan,  but 
Major  Marchand's  flag  at  Fashoda  has  been 
taken  down,  and  he  is  pursuing  his  scientific 
explorations  toward  the  Red  Sea,  or  return- 
ing to  the  Upper  Ubangi,  carrying  his  flags 
with  him.  Tongking  remains  Tongking,  and 
the  suburbs  of  Shanghai  will  apparently 
continue  to  belong  to  the  Powers  that  now 
occupy  them,  the  Consuls  of  England,  Ger- 
many, Japan  and  America  having  protested. 


On  the  other  hand,  note  the 
progress  of  England  and 
Russia.  In  Africa  the  Kha- 
lifa has  been  defeated,  Mahdism  overthrown 
and  an  English  college  is  to  be  established 
in  honor  of  Gordon  at  Khartum.  A  serious 
revolt  in  Uganda  has  been  suppressed.  Brit- 
ish South  Africa  is  stronger  than  ever,  with 
the  assurance  that  Delagoa  Bay  will  not 
support  the  Transvaal,  and  President  Kru- 
ger  and  the  Africanders  have  apparently 
made  up  their  minds  that  it  is  wiser  to  make 
terms  with  Cecil  Rhodes  than  to  fight  him. 
A  Cape  to  Cairo  telegraph  is  already  close  at 
hand,  and  the  railway  will  not  be  long  in 
coming.  In  Asia,  India,  notwithstanding 
plague,  riots,  and  a  recrudescence  of  the 
Mad  Mullah  on  the  border,  enjoys  general 
peace  ami  improvement,  and  as  yet  Afghan- 
istan as  well  as  Baluchistan  recognize  Eng- 
lish supremacy.  The  battle  royal  has  beeu 
in  China,  where  the  vantage  has  been,  now 
with  Russia,  now  with  Britain.  Owing,  per- 
haps, to  the  personal  influence  of  Queen 
Victoria  with  the  Czar's  family,  assisted 
during  her  life  by  the  Queen  of  Denmark, 
positive  strife  has  been  avoided,  and  as  the 
year  closes  there  are  reports  of  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  Russian  and  English  essen- 
tial interests  shall  both  be  safeguarded.  If 
it  shall  carry,  Lord  Salisbury's  Premiership 
will  be  a.  notable  one  for  its  peaceful  vic- 
tories. France  quieted  in  Africa;  Germany 
conciliated,  and  Russia  fraternized,  would 
be  a  record  that  any  ruler  might  well  be 
proud  of. 

Russia's  progress  has  been  most 
remarkable.  Internally,  every 
kind  of  reform— industrial,  edu- 
cational, mercantile— has  been  pushed  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  Siberian  railway 
is  advancing  with  rapid  strides.  The  trans- 
Caspian  railway,  in  its  two  branches,  to  the 
Chinese  and  Afghan  borders,  is  approaching 
completion;  river  transportation  is  being  im- 
proved; everywhere  there  is  the  outreachin^ 
of  a  vigorous  people.  The  borders  have  been 
extended  to  include  Manchuria,  and  at  last 
there  is  a  Russian  ice-free  port  on  the  Pa- 
cific. Politically,  she  is  stronger  than  ever. 
In  the  Turkish,  Persian,  Chinese  and  Korean 
Governments  her  word  is  well  nigh  supreme, 
her  only  rival  being  England,  while  her  en- 
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trance  into  Eastern  Afghanistan  by  the 
waters  of  the  Oxus  revives  the  fears  of 
Indian  Russophobes. 

Early  in  the  year  Lord  Salisbury 


Dying- 


spoke   of   the   inheritance   of   the 


Nations. 

"dying    nations"    as    furnishing 

1lie  greatest  dangers  to  general  peace.  The 
year  has  proved  the  truth  of  his  words. 
Foremost  among  them  is  China,  unable  to 
resist  any  aggression,  whether  from  North 
or  South,  East  or  West.  Manchuria,  Port 
Arthur,  Wei-hai-wei,  have  followed  Kiao- 
chou,  and  on  the  South  France  in  reaching 
after  Yunnan  and  an  extension  from  Shang- 
hai, has  to  reckon  not  with  China  but  her 
sister  Governments.  One  meteoric  outburst 
of  reform  dazzled  the  world.  For  three 
months  the  Emperor  asserted  himself,  and 
promulgated  a  series  of  edicts  which,  if  car- 
ried out,  would  have  placed  the  Empire  on 
the  high  road  to  independence  and  pros- 
perity. This  did  not  suit  the  Mandarins 
(is  it  possible  Russia  also?)  and  the  Emperor 
was  suppressed,  forced  to  yield  to  the  Em- 
press Dowager.  Korea  has  asserted  her 
right  to  existence,  but  whether  she  can  re- 
sist Russia  on  the  one  side  and  Japan  on  the 
other  remains  to  be  seen.  The  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Sultan  has  not  lasted  long.  His 
troops  are  out  of  Thessaly;  his  flag  has  been 
lowered  in  Crete,  and  notwithstanding  a 
formal  support  from  Germany  he  knows 
that  he  really  stands  on  sufferance.  With 
Turkey  belongs  Persia;  Tehran  is  but  the 
lobby  to  St.  Petersburg  and  London,  and 
no  one  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  its 
northern  provinces  had  joined  the  Caucasus 
and  its  southern  ones  been  affiliated  to 
Baluchistan  and  India.  Had  the  English 
Premier's  words  been  understood  as  apply- 
ing to  Asia  alone  they  would  have  met  with 
little  comment.  There  was,  however,  a  very 
evident,  if  somewhat  veiled,  reference  to  his 
neighbors,  and  Spain,  already  seeing  her 
colonies  disappearing,  and  Italy,  smarting 
under  the  failure  of  her  colonial  scnemes  in 
Africa,  proclaimed  the  arrogance  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  became  evident  top  that 
America  must  be  reckoned  with,  and  political 
prophets  were  busy  with  new  alignments; 
Anglo-Saxon  against  Latin;  Protestant 
against  Catholic;  with  the  Slav  as  perhaps 
the   determining   factor.    There    have    been 


Other 
Nations. 


many  protests,  Emperor  William  has  sought 
the  special  favor  of  the  Vatican,  and  claimed 
to^be  a  Catholic  as  well  as  a  Protestant 
sovereign,  but  that  there  is  an  underlying 
sentiment  acknowledging  the  genuineness 
of  the  two  trends  is  increasingly  evident. 

Somewhat  apart  from  these  cur- 
rents has  been  the  course  of  a 
few  nations.  Japan  has  been 
quiet,  busily  so,  however,  gathering  her 
forces  for  the  abrogation  of  the  foreign 
treaties  next  year,  and  making  ready  to  as- 
sert her  right  to  recognition  as  an  Asiatic 
Power.  She  is  trying  regular  party  Govern- 
ment, and  though  the  machinery  creaks 
from  newness  it  seems  well  built.  Austra- 
lia, practically  a  nation,  or  soon  to  be,  when 
the  full  results  of  the  Federation  Conven- 
tion are  secured  and  all  the  States  unite  un- 
der a  single  Government,  has  met  with  some 
serious  disasters  in  flood  and  storm,  but 
has  been  generally  prosperous.  The  South 
and  Central  American  States  have  had  their 
usual  record  of  revolutions,  assassinations 
and  boundary  disputes  without  seriously  af- 
fecting their  general  advance.  The  long- 
heralded  Central  American  Republic  was 
organized  and  almost  immediately  collapsed, 
a  usual  preliminary  step  to  success.  Of  the 
smaller  countries  of  Europe  little  need  be 
said.  Holland  has  rejoiced  in  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Queen  Wilhelmina.  Denmark  has 
sorrowed  over  the  death  of  Queen  Louise. 
Switzerland  has  felt  keenly  the  murder  on 
her  soil  of  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria. 
Portugal  has  had  her  usual  financial  trou- 
bles, giving  rise  to  reports  of  the  sale  of  her 
African  possessions  to  England  and  Ger- 
many, but  somehow  managing  to  weather 
each  storm.  Greece  is  trying  hard  to  re- 
cover lost  ground,  and  rejoices  in  a  possible 
union  with .  Crete.  The  Balkan  States  are 
snarling  at  each  other,  but  dare  do  no  more. 
Two  noted  men  have  passed  away.  Eng- 
land has  lost  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Germany 
Prince  Bismarck.  Each  received  the  high- 
est honors  their  countries  and  rulers  could 
give,  but  in  the  concourse  that  followed  the 
great  commoner  to  his  tomb  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  there  was  manifest  a  sense  of 
personal  loss  that  was  lacking  in  the  tribute 
paid  to  the  aristocratic  Junker,  even  by  the 
Emperor. 
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THE    LION'S    CUB. 

To  the   United  States  Senate. 
BY     MAURICE     THOMPSON. 

The  whelp  that  dipped  its  mother's  dag-  in  turning  from  her  hreast, 
And  smacked  its  lusty  lips  and  built  its  own  lair  in  the  West, 
Has  stretched  its  limbs  and  looked  about  and  roared  across  the  sea : 
"  Oh,  mother,  I  did  bite  thee  hard,  but  still  thou  lovest  me !  " 

She  lifts  her  head  and  listens,  as  waking  from  a  dream, 

Her  great  jaw  set,  her  claws  outspread,  her  lion  eyes  agleam  ; 

The  voice  is  deep  as  thunder  on  the  far  horizon  rim, 

And  up  the  mother  spoke,  and  said  :  "  It  can  be  none  but  him !  " 

Cried  England  to  America :  "  My  ancient  love  abides, 
And  the  old  Trafalgar  courage  still  upon  the  ocean  rides." 
America  to  England  spake  :  "  The  God  of  Liberty 
Goes  with  us  marching  up  the  land  and  sailing  down  the  sea." 

And  the  twain  are  joined  for  hunting,  let  all  the  packs  beware, 
The  tiger's  kith,  the  panther's  kin,  the  race-hordes  of  the  bear. 
They  two  step  forth  together,  God's  hand  has  struck  the  hour, 
All  pathways  lead  to  freedom,  each  footstep  broadens  power. 

The  world  is  still  in  dull  amaze,  agape  and  dazed  to  hear ; 
There  is  a  rustling  of  the  thorns,  uneasy  far  and  near.  / 

King  leaning  unto  king,  and  on  Oppression's  hateful  lips 
A  pallor  as  the  wind  brings  in  the  booming  of  the  ships. 

And  who  shall  cower,  who  recoil,  or  choose  the  craven's  tack, 
And  strain  the  law  (by  heroes  made)  to  hold  his  country  back  V 
Ah,  who?     Let  children  lisp  his  shame  and  women  cry  him  down 
What  time  our  glorious  banner  waves  o'er  stormed  tower  and  down. 

The  star  is  up,  the  star  of  splendor,  never  to  set  or  wane  ; 
The  flag  leads  on,  the  flag  of  glory,  never  to  turn  again  ; 
And  where  it  goes  we  cheer  and  follow,  no  man  of  us  will  fail  ; 
We  all  are  where  our  armies  camp  and  where  our  navies  sail. 

World-conquering  mother,  hard  we  bit  in  parting  from  thy  breast ; 
Yet  still  we  smack  our  lusty  lips  and  love  thy  milk  the  best ; 
For  the  blood  our  mother  gave  us  is  the  true  imperial  strain  ; 
She  bore  one  cub,  one  only,  but  it  wears  the  lion's  mane ! 
Crawfokdsville,  Ind. 
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THE  PEACE  TREATY. 


BY     THEODOKK    S.     WOOLSKV. 


Professor  of  International 

Every  treaty  is  the  crystallization  of  the 
various  agreements  entered  into  by  its  nego- 
tiators. Each  agreement,  the  result  it  may 
be  of  many  sessions  and  arguments  and  of 
pressure  that  is  not  argument,  is  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  minute  and  is  signed  by  the 
parties  to  it.  This  signed  minute  is  com- 
monly called  a  protocol.  Thus  a  treaty  may 
be  a  bundle  of  protocols.  By  our  usage  a 
protocol  is  held  to  express  merely  the  will 
of  the  Executive,  and  therefore  to  require  no 
Senate's  consent,  while  of  course  to  turn  it 
into  treaty  form  the  full  constitutional  requi- 
sites must  be  complied  with. 

A  treaty  of  peace  has  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions to  settle.  There  is  the  cause  of  the 
war  to  be  disposed  of.  The  military  results 
of  the  war  are  to  be  recognized  in  indemnity 
or  cession.  And  all  those  previous  treaty 
relations  of  the  belligerents  which  the  war 
has  severed  must  be  revived  in  such  form 
as  to  suit  the  altered  conditions. 

The  last  treaty  of  peace  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  with  any  foreign  power 
was  with  Mexico  just  fifty  years  ago.  That 
treaty,  called  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  because  it 
was  signed  at  that  city,  gave  the  United 
States  a  large  increase  of  territory,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  California  and  the  regions 
north,  not  by  explicit  cession,  however,  but 
by  drawing  new  boundary  lines.  In  return, 
by  Art.  XII,  "  in  consideration  of  the  exten- 
sion acquired  by  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,"  our  Government  agreed  to 
pay  Mexico  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and 
to  assume  all  claims  of  its  citizens  against 
her.  Was  this  solatium  or  purchase  money? 
It  is  a  nice  question.  It  certainly  was  not 
in  lieu  of  Mexican  expenditure  upon  public 
works,  for  there  were  none. 

I  have  recalled  these  facts  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  for  the  results  of  the  war  with 
Spain  just  over  are  singularly  like  the  re- 
sults of  the  war  with  Mexico:  large  addition 
to  our  territory,  coupled  with  a  small  money 
payment  in  return.  Then,  however,  we 
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seized  territory  and  told  the  inhabitants 
that  they  were  citizens  of  the  United  States 
long  before  the  treaty  made  them  such;  so 
that  now  we  may  fairly  say  that  our  man- 
ners have  improved. 

The  vital  part  of  the  negotiations  prelim- 
inary to  our  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  lies 
in  the  protocol  of  August  12th. 

This  relinquished  sovereignty  over  Cuba, 
not  expressly  to  any  one,  but  presumably  to 
the  inhabitants. 

It  ceded  Porto  Rico  and  adjacent  islands 
to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
Ladrones. 

It  placed  Manila  in  American  hands  until 
a  treaty  of  peace  should  "  determine  the  con- 
trol, disposition  and  government  of  the  Phil- 
ippines." 

It  provided  for  the  evacuation  of  lost  terri- 
tory by  Spanish  troops,  under  joint  commis- 
sions. 

And,  lastly,  it  appointed  commissioners  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace 
upon  the  terms  thus  outlined. 

The  principal  differences  between  these 
commissioners  appear  to  have  concerned  the 
Cuban  debt  and  Philippine  sovereignty. 

The  Spanish  contended  tnat  as  the  Cuban 
debt  was  contracted  on  account  of  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  island,  and  in  part  secured 
upon  its  customs,  it  was  fairly  chargeable 
upon  it  still. 

To  this  the  Americans  replied  that  it  was 
clearly  unfair  to  saddle  upon  devastated 
Cuba  the  cost  of  her  undoing. 

The  other  Spanish  contention  was  even 
more  strongly  urged.  It  was  that  nothing 
in  the  protocol  implied  a  surrender  of  the 
sovereignty  over  the  Philippines;  moreover, 
tnat  since  the  capture  of  Manila  took  place 
after  the  signing  of  the  protocol,  which  in- 
itiated an  armistice,  that  capture  itself  was 
unlawful.  This  last  was  true  in  a  sense, 
for  international  contracts  when  ratified 
date  back  to  their  signature,  and  captures 
subsequent  to  that  moment  are  void. 
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But  the  American  claim  to  the  occupation 
of  Manila  was  based  not  only  upon  capture 
but  also  upon  the  third  article  of  the  proto- 
col,  which  explicitly  surrendered,  subject  to 
future  arrangement,  city,  bay  and  harbor. 

Upon  the  word  "  disposition  "  in  the  sen- 
tence referring  to  the  "  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  which  shall  determine  the* 
control,  disposition  and  government  of  the 
Philippines,"  the  Spanish  laid  great  stress. 
They  claimed  that  the  surrender  of  those 
islands  was  not  intended  by  it  and  should 
not  be  read  into  it.  To  this  the  Americans 
replied  that  it  had  been  substituted  for  a 
more  explicit  word  to  avoid  wounding  Span- 
ish susceptibilities,  and  that  it  had  meant 
cession  from  the  beginning.  They  also  re- 
fused to  sholder  the  Philippine  debt  con- 
tracted by  Spain,  except  so  much  of  it  as 
could  be  fairly  considered  to  have  been 
spent  upon  the  public  works  of  the  islands. 
Of  course,  the  Americans  had  the  whip 
hand,  and  their  firmness,  coupled  with  Span- 
ish necessities,  carried  the  day. 

This  agreement  and  this  difference  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  small  importance,  for  they 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  fact  of  conquest. 
Disguise  it  as  we  may,  we  are  exercising  the 
rights  of  conquest  upon  a  vanquished  peo- 
ple. This  is  perfectly  legal;  perhaps  it  is 
equally  necessary;  but  it  is  not  altruistic. 
When,  therefore,  Continental  observers  com- 
pare the  professions  with  which  we  began 
the  war  (of  being  actuated  by  humanity  and 
of  intending  to  reap  no  territorial  advantage) 
with  the  present  very  apparent  determina- 
tion to  secure  everything  in  sight,  we  should 
not  wonder  that  they  misconceive  our  mo- 
tives and  distrust  our  sincerity  ab  initio. 

Upon  the  protocol  foundation  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  successfully  built  up.  Its  text 
is  not  officially  published,  pending  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate.  But  through  Lon- 
don we  get  its  provisions  with  sufficient  cer- 
tainty to  warrant  public  discussion  and 
criticism.  These  are  timely  now,  for  should 
the  Senate  act  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  opposi- 
tion to  the  new  policy  involved  in  it  will  be 
too  late.  Still,  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  very 
critical  turning  point  in  our  history  should 
depend  upon  the  approval  or  rejection  by 
the  Senate  of  a  treaty  which  the  public  is 
not  permitted  to  see. 


it  is  before  the  Senate,  then,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Imperialism  must  be  fought  out.    It 

is  absurd  to  say  that  a  rejection  of  the 
treaty   throws  us   back   into   war.     It  simply 

means  a  revision  of  certain  unacceptable 
articles,  no  new  thing  in  our  history.  There 
is  neither  illegality  in  ratification  nor  danger 
in  rejection.  The  question  is  purely  one  of 
national  expediency.  Which  is  best  for  our- 
selves? And  here  let  me  call  attention  to  the 
excessive  and  I  think  unusual  appeal  to  the 
emotional  qualities  in  our  people  which  the 
advocates  of  expansion  are  employing.  The 
President  asks  if  we  are  to  haul  down  our 
flag  upon  territory  where  it  has  once  been 
planted  ?  The  reply  is:  Certainly,  if  it  has 
been  planted  injudiciously  or  improperly  or 
in  course  of  the  military  occupation  of  a 
region.  This  happened  in  Mexico  and  in 
Florida  when  Jackson  seized  the  ports  of 
St.  Marks  and  Pensacola  before  the  cession. 

Many  well  meaning  and  conscientious  per- 
sons declare  that  our  duty  to  humanity 
obliges  us  to  take  over  the  Philippines.  They 
say  that  it  is  our  mission  divinely  ordered; 
that  the  finger  of  Providence  so  directs.  But 
how  do  they  reason  this?  In  so  serious  a 
matter  we  are  entitled  to  some  proof  of  their 
right  to  interpret  the  plans  of  the  Almighty. 
Otherwise  their  dicta  are  mere  opinions,  of 
no  more  weight  than  the  next  man's;  they 
are  pure  assumptions;  they  smack  of  irrev- 
erence, of  ecclesiasticism.  Far  more  general 
is  the  popular  sentiment,  commonly  known 
as  spread-eagleism,  which  swells  the  bosom 
of  the  unthinking  citizen.  Under  its  influ- 
ence we  are  to  do  anything  which  will  make 
this  big  country  bigger,  without  regard  to 
consequences.  Such  sentiment  is  not  reason, 
and  unfortunately  it  cannot  be  reasoned 
with.  It  is  subtle,  because  it  mistakes  itself 
for  patriotism;  it  is  dangerous,  because  it  as- 
sumes tasks  and  responsibilities  which  may 
be  unnecessary  and  to  which  it  may  be  un- 
equal. 

Now  I  protest  that  this  cession  of  the 
Philippines  must  not  be  argued  on  emotional 
lines. 

The  presumption  is  against  taking  them, 
because  to  do  so  is  contrary  to  our  past  usage 
and  ideals  and  seems  certain  to  force  us  into 
closer  relation  with  the  European  system  of 
alliances  and  balance  of  power.    It  makes  a 
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new    kind     of     republic,     we    boldlng    una u 
tonomous  dependencies  with  a  climate  under 
Which  our  own  stock  can  never  spread. 

It  must  be  justified,  therefore,  by  convinc- 
ing reasons,  and  not  by  an  appeal  to  the 
emotions.  Its.  advocates  must  show  thai  it 
is  constitutional.  They  must  prove  that  it 
is  likely  to  be  profitable  in  excess  of  the  bur-  * 
aen  of  administration  involved.  They  must 
show  that  it  is  practicable  with  our  civil 
service  to  govern  dependencies  honestly, 
justly,  firmly,  wisely.  For  to  say,  as  men  are 
saying,  that  the  mere  gravity  of  this  problem 
will  bring  a  solution,  is  like  a  woman's  logic 
when  she  marries  a  man  to  reform  him. 

If  not  proven  to  be  constitutional  and 
profitable  and  practicable,  the  argument  that 
tne  retention  of  the  Philippines  is  the  easiest 
way  out  of  a  difficulty  is  weak,  because  our 
own  interests  are  the  ones  to  be  considered 
and  not  the  welfare  of  the  Filipinos,  while 
the  difficulty  concerns  the  latter.  It  was  to 
secure  the  good  of  its  own  people  that  this 
Government  was  organized.  To  risk  that 
good  or  to  sacrifice  it  for  the  sake  of  an- 
other people  is  to  betray  a  trust.  The  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila  was 
a  defensive  act.  It  saved  the  Californian 
coast  from  possible  attack.  The  dispatch 
of  an  army  and  capture  of  Manila  was  an 
offensive  measure,  not  necessary  for  or  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  main  object  of  the 
war — viz.,  the  liberation  of  Cuba.  By  it  the 
Administration  created  a  difficulty.  Now  it 
uses  that  very  difficulty  to  justify  its  plans 
of  annexation. 

To  return  now  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  There  are  two  or  three  points  in  it 
which  are  vulnerable  from  the  point  of  view 
indicated  above.  There  are  other  features 
in  it  which  should  be  the  subject  of  favor- 
able comment. 

Spain  relinquishes  title  to  Cuba. 

This  leaves  the  sovereignty  of  the  island 
in  the  hands  of  its  inhabitants,  but  subject 
to  the  occupation  of  the  United  States  for 
its  "  pacification."  This  means  a  protector- 
ate of  indefinite  length,  with  the  United 
States  responsible  for  the  internal  order  and 
external  relations  of  the  island. 

Porto  Rico  is  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

Iff  modern  war  the  loser  helps  to  pay  the 
ler's  expense.    We  exact  no  indemnity 


1  mi  1  take  territory  Instead.    Wo  take,  in  other 
words,  what  Spain  has  and  do  ool   try  for 

w  hat    she   lias  not. 

Political  offenders  and  prisoners  are  mum 
ally  restored.  This  includes  the  Spanish 
forces  in  Manila.  To  deport  them,  and, 
under  the  protocol,  the  soldiers  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  was  a  wise  step  and  essential  to 
the  future  security  of  these  islands. 

The  United  States  and  Spain  mutually  re- 
linquish all  claim  for  indemnity,  national 
and  individual,  etc.  The  United  States  will 
adjudicate  and  settle  the  claims  of  its  citi- 
zens against  Spain  relinquished  under  this 
stipulation. 

A  most  startling  and  dangerous  provision, 
under  which  every  American  who  lost  prop- 
erty during  the  insurrection  or  suffered  in 
person  at  either  Cuban  or  Spanish  hands  is 
invited  to  collect  his  claim  from  the  United 
States.  This  could  easily  cost  our  Govern- 
ment many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  door  of  the  Philippines  is  opened  to 
Spanish  trade  on  equal  terms  with  our  own 
for  ten  years. 

This  means  that  the  Philippine  trade  is  to 
be  opened  to  all  nations  alike,  under  the  most 
favored  nation  clause,  a  wise  and  fortunate 
step,  for  no  colonial  policy  can  succeed 
which  follows  the  opposite  course.  It  makes 
our  first  false  move  in  the  government  of 
Porto  Rico,  confining  all  its  trade  as  coast- 
ing trade  to  American  vessels,  all  the  more 
inexplicable. 

Twenty  millions  of  dollars  are  given  as 
"  compensation  "  for  the  Philippines.  Two 
things  are  to  be  said  here.  One  relates  to 
the  wisdom  of  paying  anything  for  the  is- 
lands. They  and  their  public  works  are  the 
spoils  of  war.  Why  not  take  them  as  such, 
or  else  pay  their  fair  value  ?  To  force  a  sale 
for  a  pittance  is  not  a  dignified  operation. 
Let  us  take  the  islands  if  we  must  and  save 
our  money. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  appropria- 
tion of  this  $20,000,000  will  belong  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  thus  pos- 
sesses a  sort  of  secondary  right  of  ratifica- 
tion. Whether  our  House  must  vote  money 
passed  by  a  duly  ratified  treaty  is  an  unset- 
tled question,  and  this  is  at  least  a  loophole 
for  attack. 
I  pass  over  the  many  details  of  revived  in- 
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tercourse,  and  mention  finally  the  article 
ceding  the  Philippines,  which  is  the  question 
most  at  issue. 

Here  there  seems  to  be  a  dilemma.  If  we 
keep  the  island  trade  to  ourselves,  Ave  get 
some  profit,  but  the  islands  die.  If  we  open 
t heir  trade  to  all  alike,  as  we  are  pledged  to 
do,  we  scramble  for  it  with  the  rest,  yet 
have  all  the  burden  of  administration  and 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  seven  mil- 
lions of  half  civilized  or  savage  Filipinos. 
In  compensation  we  shall  have  the  offices 
of  island  government  1o  till  and  the  taxes  to 
spend.  To  a  country  like  Great  Britain  this 
is  an  object,  for  it  gives  her  young  men 
places,  while  at  home  the  avenues  for  their 
employment  are  few.  But  in  our  own  coun- 
ir.v.  where  nature  as  yet  is  only  partly 
brought  into  subjection,  there  is  still  reward 
for  the  best  energies  of  our  sturdiest. 

So  that  if  we  weigh  what  commercial  ad- 
vantage we  are  likely  to  get,  plus  the  profits 
of  administration,  against  the  cost  and  the 
liabilities  of  possession,  it  is  hard  to  figure 
a  balance  in  our  favor. 

The  cost  of  possession  is  twofold,  civil  and 
military.    It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  tax- 


,-iiioii  and  duties  will  pay  lor  tin-  civil  ad- 
ministration and  ordinary  public  works  of 
the  more  civilized  parts  of  the  islands.  But 
to  subdue  or  satisfy  the  Insurgents,  to  re- 
duce the  savage  regions  and  maintain  order 
therein,  to  maintain  the  usual  and  necessary 
garrisons,  to  keep  up  a  navy  patrol  of  gun 
boats,  to  commission  public  ships  powerful 
enough  to  protect  the  islands  from  foreign 
attack  and  preserve  the  connection  with  the 
United  States,  all  this  with  arsenals,  dry 
docks,  repair  shops,  coaling  stations,  fortifi- 
cations, barracks,  soldiers  and  sailors  to  be 
paid  and  fed  and  doctored,  means  a  yearly 
expenditure  only  to  be  guessed  at.  And  by 
it  all  we  add,  not  to  our  military  strength, 
but  to  our  military  vulnerability. 

Nothing  is  said  here  of  the  right  of  the 
United  States  under  its  Constitution  to  hold 
dependencies  which  cannot  become  States. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task 
of  administering  such  territory.  The  ques- 
tion is  argued  on  material  grounds  only. 
And  upon  these  grounds  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  justified  in  refusing  its  assent 
to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE  BEST  WORK  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

BY    DAVID    STARR    JORDAN, 
President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior   University. 


If  you  ever  climb  the  hill  above  the  palace 
of  Justice  in  the  city  of  Brussels,  you  will 
find  in  a  little  house  near  the  summit  a 
strange  gallery  of  pictures  wrought  by  the 
artist  Wiertz.  Among  the  nightmare  prod- 
ucts of  his  morbid  genius  there  is  one  can- 
vas which  commands  attention.  It  is  "  The 
Man  of  the  Future  and  the  Things  of  the 
Past."  It  represents  a  naturalist  holding  in 
his  right  hand  a  large  magnifying  glass, 
while  crow  led  in  his  left  hand  are  Napo- 
leon and  hi  marshals  with  their  cannon 
and  battle  I  s  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  great1  paigns.  He  examines  these 
through  the  I  while  a  child  by  his  side 

looks  on  in  o\  Hi  wonder,  to  see  what  a 

grown  man  <)  1  to  care  for  in  such  lit- 

tle things  as 


This  allegory,  painted  within  a  dozen 
miles  of  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  but  a  few 
years  after  the  echoes  of  its  cannon  had 
ceased  to  reverberate,  was  meant  to  show 
how  small  the  place  Napoleon  really  filled 
in  history.  When  the  smoke  of  battle  faded 
away,  with  it  vanished  the  great  empire  of 
Napoleon.  His  conquests,  his  victories,  his 
glory  and  his  defeat  were  but  side-episodes 
in  the  march  of  events  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Now  as  this  century  comes  to  its 
end,  we  find  remaining  in  the  social  fabric 
of  European  civilization  not  a  trace  to  show 
that  the  great  warrior  ever  lived. 

In  all  our  study  of  history  we  find  that  the 
kings  are  slipping  into  the  background. 
Once  English  history  was  divided  into  eras, 
each  named  for  the  king  in  powp":  the  erp 
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of  Edward  1,  of  Edward  III,  of  Henry  V, 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  rest.  Now  English  his- 
tory is  the  story  of  the  English  people,  and 
the  birth  or  death  of  no  king  affects  its  con- 
tinuity. Once  in  our  schools  we  studied  the 
record  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Now  we  realize  that  nothing  which 
had  life  in  it  could  decline  and  fall.  The 
decay  of  empires  is  but  the  breaking  of  the 
clods  above  the  growth  of  man.  Books 
have  been  written  on  the  seven  or  eight 
"  decisive  battles "  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Great  battles  there  have  been,  but 
the  stake  in  any  battle  is  less  than  it  ap- 
pears. No  struggle  of  force  against  force 
can  ever  be  decisive.  Not  on  the  field  of 
battle  is  the  march  of  events  determined. 
The  growth  of  man  goes  on  whether  bat- 
tles are  lost  or  won.  It  is  written  in  the 
nature  of  man  to  be  never  satisfied  with 
wrong.  A  battle  may  decide  the  fate  of  a 
king  or  a  dynasty,  but  not  the  fate  of  hu- 
manity. The  spirit  of  freedom  is  in  the 
heart  of  man;  kings  can  never  crush  it. 
Priests  cannot  smother  it.  It  is  never  buried 
in  the  dust  of  defeat.  The  growth  of  man 
goes  on  and  on,  and  the  development  of  in- 
dividual manhood  is  all  that  there  is  which 
is  vital  in  human  history. 

Not  long  ago  the  Premier  of  England 
said:  "  Royalty  in  England  is  no  longer  a 
political  but  a  social  function."  In  other 
words,  the  king  no  longer  rules  the  body 
and  souls  of  men.  He  is  but  an  adornment 
to  society,  a  piece  of  historical  bric-a-brac, 
which  fills  an  ornamental  niche  about  which 
old  memories  cluster,  but  which  has  no  re- 
gard to  present  action.  And  this,  indeed,  is 
true.  The  good  Victoria  is  not  a  very  queen 
in  flesh  and  blood  as  Mary  was  or  Eliza- 
beth. Her  royalty  is  a  beautiful  social  fic- 
tion. Her  will  dictates  the  cut  of  the  ladies' 
dresses  as  they  enter  her  parlors  at  Bal- 
moral or  Windsor.  Nothing  more.  No  lon- 
ger life  and  fame  hang  on  the  Queen's 
word;  neither  is  the  Queen's  will  potent  for 
peace  or  war.  Over  not  one  of  her  Majesty's 
ships  can  her  Majesty  use  the  voice  of  com- 
mand. All  that  concerns  the  history  of  the 
Victorian  Age,  lies  as  far  from  the  touch 
of  the  good  Empress  of  India  as  it  lies  from 
sthe  Queen  of  Sheba.    The  Prince  of  Wales 

Jotmt''  _.  x  .  ^s  in  his  black  coat  of  armor, 


receiving    the    homage    of    the    conquered 

hosts.  In  black  Prince  Alhert  coat,  the  soul 
of  propriety,  he  presides  over  agricultural 
fairs  and  his  voice  is  potent  over  baccarat 
and  poker.  In  the  morning  papers  of  to- 
day 1  read:  "  In  the  gentle  art  of  changing 
clothes  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  probably 
without  a  peer." 

Even  as  the  kings,  the  day  of  the  nations 
is  passing.  Man  reaches  his  hand  across 
the  artificial  boundaries  of  States.  The 
great  forces  of  human  growth  are  every- 
where at  work,  and  the  spirit  of  the  time 
is  no  respecter  of  nations.  That  the  nations 
make  gross  expenditures  to  pile  up  barriers 
along  their  frontiers  is  but  a  sign  that  bar- 
riers crumble  and  are  held  up  but  by  force 
alone.  The  day  of  empire  passes  swiftly. 
Imperialism,  like  feudalism,  is  soon  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Whatever  its  name  or  appar- 
ent form,  the  real  government  of  civilization 
is   democracy.    It   is   public   opinion   which 

rules  the  common  judgment  of  the  common 

» 

man. 

"  God  said,  '  I  am  tired  of  kings, 

I  suffer  them  no  more ; 
For  to  my  ear  each  morning  brings 

The  outrage  of  the  poor. 
Think  you  I  made  this  ball 

A  field  of  havoc  and  war, 
Where  tyrants  small 

Should  harr^  the  weak  and  poor  ?  '  " 

And  as  the  kings  failed  the  scepter  of 
power  fell  from  their  hands.  The  Church 
could  not  retain  it.  Through  the  centuries 
the  priests  had  tried  in  vain  to  control  the 
destinies  of  men  by  holding  them  in  masses. 
But  masses  can  never  endure.  By  the  move- 
ment of  the  ages  they  break  up  into  men. 
And  each  man  must  seek  his  own  salvation 
in  fear  and  trembling,  even  as  he  seeks  his 
own  food  by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow. 
Even  as  the  aristocracy  of  piety  could  not 
hold  the  scepter  of  power  which  the  kings 
let  fall,  so  could  no  other  aristocracy  keep 
it  long.  The  chosen  of  the  earth  have  do- 
minion over  themselves  alone.  They  cannot 
permanently  rule  over  you  nor  me.  Not  the 
castle  of  the  wise,  the  learned,  the  strong 
of  arm  or  the  blue  of  blood  can  permanently 
endure.  All  that  lasts  is  the  man.  the  com- 
mon man,  and  in  his  hands,  in  your  hands, 
in  my  hands  to-day,  is  the  scepter  of  power, 
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the  scepter  kings  and  priests  and  lords  could 
never  hold.    What  shall  we  do  with  it? 

For  more  than  a  century  now  the  com- 
mon man  has  ruled  America.  How  has  he 
used  his  opportunity?  It  is  too  soon  to  an- 
swer this  question.  A  hundred  years  is  a 
time  too  short  for  the  test  of  such  gigantic 
experiments.  Here  in  America  we  have 
made  history  already— some  of  it  glorious, 
some  of  it  foolish,  some  of  it  wicked;  much 
of  it  made  up  of  the  old  stories  told  over 
again.  We  have  learned  that  the  social 
problems  of  Europe  are  not  kept  away  from 
us  by  the  quarantine  of  democracy.  We 
find  that  the  dead  which  the  dead  past  can- 
not bury  are  thrown  up  on  our  shores.  We 
find  that  weakness,  misery,  and  crime  are 
still  with  us,  and  that  wherever  weakness 
is  there  is  tyranny  also.  The  essence  of 
tyranny  lies  not  in  the  strength  of  the , 
strong,  but  in  the  weakness  of  the  weak. 
Even  in  the  free  air  of  America  there  are 
still  millions  who  are  not  free— millions  who 
can  never  be  free  under  any  government  or 
under  any  laws,  so  long  as  they  remain  what 
they  are. 

The   remedy   for   oppression,    then,    is   to 
bring    in    men    who    cannot    be    oppressed. 


This  is  the  remedy  our  fathers  sought;  we 
shall  find  no  other.  The  problem  of  life  is 
not  to  make  life  easier,  but  to  make  men 
stronger,  so  that  no  problem  shall  be  be- 
yond their  solution.  It  will  be  a  sad  day 
for  the  Republic  when  life  is  easy  for  igno- 
rance, indolence  and  apathy.  The  social  order 
of  the  present  we  cannot  change  much  if  we 
would.  The  real  work  of  each  generation 
is  to  mold  the  social  orders  of  the  future. 
The  grown-up  men  and  women  of  to-day 
are,  in  a  sense,  past  saving.  The  best  work 
of  the  republic  is  to  save  the  children.  The 
one  great  duty  of  a  free  nation  is  education 
—education,  wise,  thorough,  universal;  the 
education,  not  of  cramming,  but  of  training; 
the  education  which  no  republic  has  ever 
given,  and  without  which  all  republics  must 
be  in  whole  or  in  part  failures.  If  this  gen- 
eration should  leave  as  its  legacy  to  the 
next  the  real  education,— training  in  indi- 
vidual power  and  skill,  breadth  of  outlook 
on  the  world  and  on  life,— the  problems  of 
the  next  century  would  take  care  of  them- 
selves. There  can  be  no  industrial  problem 
where  each  man  is  capable  of  solving  his 
own  individual  problem  for  himself. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST  PATRIOTISM. 


BY    CHARLES    H.    PARKHURST,    D.D. 


It  makes  a  man  restive  to  have  to  lie  under 
the  imputation  of  lack  of  patriotism  when  in 
his  own  heart  of  hearts  he  knows  he  is  just 
as  sincere  a  patriot  as  the  man  who  puts  the 
slur  upon  him,  and  not  only  as  sincere  a  pa- 
triot, but,  in  his  own  judgment  at  least,  a 
good  deal  more  intelligently  so. 

This  line  of  remark  I  am  incited  to  by  a 
column  of  editorial  criticism  which,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  a  magazine  of  great  theological 
breadth,  might  be  expected  to  be  marked  by 
similar  latitudes  in  its  civic  and  political 
characterizations.  Unfortunately,  however, 
it  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  one  has  so 
large  a  stock  of  breadth  as  to  be  able  to  cover 
with  it  the  entire  area  of  his  interests  and 
opinions.  If  we  are  made  wide  at  one  spot 
we  shall  probably  be  found  to  be  scrimped 


somewhere  else  sufficiently  to  make  up  for 

it. 

In  the  article  referred  to  the  writer  says 

in  his  discussion  of  the  Philippine  matter: 

1 

"  In  too  many  quarters  there  is  a  disposition 
to  assume  that  because  questions  of  domestic 
administration  have  not  yet  been  finally  an- 
swered questions  of  foreign  administration  are 
therefore  beyond  our  skill  and  strength." 

He  presently  goes  on  to  say: 

"  This  attitude  is  distinctly  and  unequivo- 
cally un-American  and  unpatriotic.  Patriot- 
ism is  the  one  word  in  the  language  which  ade- 
quately expresses  love  of  country  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  love  without  faith,  and  to  love  one's 
country  without  believing  in  her  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms." 

This  criticism  I  understand  to  be  directed 
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against  those  of  us  who  have  been  pleading 
that  the  United  States  should  not  undertake 

1o  govern  the  eastern  hemisphere  till  it  dis- 
plays more  proficiency  in  transacting  the 
business  already  on  its  hands  in  the  west- 
ern  hemisphere.    And    because    we  are   so 

conservative  in  our  views  as  to  agree  with 
the  Lord  that  the  right  to  rule  over  many 
things  is  conditional  upon  having  first  shown 
ourselves  faithful  over  a  few  things,  we  are 
charged  with  not  loving  our  country,  with 
not  having  faith  in  her  and  with  being  un- 
American. 

Instance  the  case  of  a  mother's  love  and 
care  of  her  child.  The  child  is  learning  to 
go  alone  and  still  evidences  the  imperfect 
control  it  has  over  its  legs  by  preferring  to 
creep  when  it  is  encouraged  to  walk  and  by 
frequent  tumbles  when  it  undertakes  to 
walk.  The  mother  loves  the  child;  but  the- 
writer  from  whom  we  have  quoted  will  say 
that  if  she  loves  the  child  she  must  believe 
in  the  child;  and  this,  in  his  judgment,  means 
confidence  in  the  child's  ability  to  do  some 
new  harder  thing  without  regard  to  its  in- 
ability to  do  some  previous  easier  thing. 
The  mother,  therefore,  on  that  principle,  if 
the  baby,  bruised  and  fragile-legged,  shows 
a  disposition  to  crawl  over  the  threshold  and 
out  on  to  the  steps  and  away  through  all 
out-of-doors,  will  say  to  the  nurse,  "  Let  the 
dear  thing  go,  he  is  already  black  and  blue 
from  tumbling  down  on  the  even  floor,  and 
has  already  come  near  to  breaking  his  neck 
right  here  in  the  nursery,  but  I  love  the  lit- 
tle darling  and  The  Outlook  tells  me  that 
I  can't  love  anything  without  having  faith 
in  it  and  so  I  suppose  the  only  thing  I  can 
do  and  still  be  '  motherly '  is  to  have  confi- 
dence in  this  sweet,  little  limp,  human  rag, 
and  let  the  poor  dear  trundle  himself  wher- 
ever his  battered  knees  and  insatiable  am- 
bition will  take  him." 

The  above  illustration  is  a  fairly  intel- 
ligible one,  but  perhaps  there  is  another  that 
will  come  yet  closer  to  the  case,  particu- 
larly if,  as  is  quite  probable,  the  editorial 
from  which  I  quoted  is  from  a  resident  of 
Brooklyn.  Two  years  ago  we  were  facing 
the  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  The  supporters  of  the 
measure  called  it  the  union  of  the  two  cities, 
the  matrimonial  alliance  of  the  two  munici- 


pallties— such  euphemisms  being  availed  of 

to  conceal  the  peal  fact  in  the  case,  which 
was  that  there  w:is  no  union  at  all  except  of 
the  kind  that  exists  when  the  dead  lamb 
lies  on  the  inside  of  the  lion.  We  are  not 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  hut  simply  Greater 
New  York.  Brooklyn  has  disappeared;  New- 
York  has  absorbed  her.  It  is  a  case  of  "  ex- 
pansion" worked  out  in  a  small  corner  of 
the  map.  This  situation  then,  I  say,  we  wen- 
confronting  two  years  ago.  Some  of  us  at 
that  time  loved  our  city  (New  York),  or  at 
least  we  thought  we  loved  her.  We  had 
been  willing  to  put  ourselves  to  some  incon- 
venience in  her  behalf  and  that,  too,  without 
any  very  distinct  prospect  of  personal  re- 
imbursement—all of  which  is  usually  re- 
garded as  prima  facie  evidence  of  affection. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  authority 
which  we  have  been  quoting,  that  what  we 
had  confidently  been  calling  our  love  for 
New  York  was  not  love  at  all,  for  it  lacked 
the  ingredient  of  belief;  that  is  to  say,  if 
our  love  for  her  had  been  real  we  should 
have  been  ready  to  see  her  branch  out  into 
untried  lines  and  extend  her  sway  across 
the  East  River  and  over  into  Brooklyn  and 
clear  down  to  Montauk  Point,  if  need  be,  re- 
gardless of  the  way  in  which  she  had  behaved 
herself  previously  and  of  the  skill  or  incom- 
petency which  she  had  evinced  in  caring  for 
the  people's  interest  while  working  within 
lines  that  were  narrower. 

Call  it  love  or  hatred,  we  opposed  the 
scheme  of  consolidation.  We  had  had  some 
means  of  learning  the  inveterate  grip  that 
corruption  had  upon  the  town  and  could  see 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  if  New  York 
had  been  unfaithful  over  a  few  things  it  was 
therefore  in  a  condition  to  become  ruler  over 
many  things,  or  that  if  it  had  converted  an 
area  of  39  square  miles  into  a  sink  of  in- 
iquity it  would  be  ambitious  to  convert  an 
area  of  360  square  miles  into  a  garden  of  the 
Lord.  Men  do  not  reason  in  that  loose- 
jointed  sort  of  way  except  when  they  have 
a  conclusion  which  they  are  anxious  to  have 
sustained,  but  with  no  palpable  facts  in  sight 
of  a  kind  to  sustain  it.  It  is  like  Dr.  Bar- 
rows's  proposition  to  cure  our  municipal 
malady  at  home  by  dosing  it  with  an  appli- 
cation of  Malays  from  abroad,  and  to  cleanse 
the  body  politic  of  the  foulness  loaded  Into 
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it  by  Tammany  by  a  purgative  of  a  few  mil- 
lion savages  Injected  into  it  from  the  Pacific. 

The  delirious  character  of  the  expansion 
movement  is  in  do  oilier  way  more  clearly 
indicated  than  by  the  delirious  apologies  of- 
fered for  it  by  some  of  its  advocates. 

Nevertheless  it  is  "  timid  "  and  un-Ameri- 
can not  to  believe  in  one's  city  "even  if 
questions  of  domestic  administration  have 
not  yet  been  finally  answered;"  and  so,  two 
years  ago,  we  surrendered  to  the  march  of 
destiny,  or  to  the  pillar  of  fire,  or  with  what- 
ever other  pretty  phrase  we  may  like  to 
veneer  the  atrocious  blunder  into  which  In- 
fatuated "jingoism"  precipitated  us,  and  as 
a  consequence  we  have  to-day,  instead  of 
thirty  square  miles  of  Crokerism,  ten  times 
t  hat  number  of  square  miles  of  it  and  a  city 
that  is  a  colossus  of  administrative  shift- 
iessness  and  municipal  degradation,  un- 
rivaled, perhaps,  by  anything  outside  of 
ancient  Sodom  or  modern  Constantinople. 
That  is  what  comes  from  "  loving  "  our  city 
and  "  believing  "  in  it  and  not  being  "timid" 
but  being  "  American."  I  should  rather  say 
it  is  what  comes  from  bidding  good-by  to 
one's  intelligent  faculties  and  everyday  good 
sense,  and  settling  earnest  questions  by  the 
inspiration  of  a  wild  and  windy  irration- 
ality. It  comes  from  being  credulous  and 
gullible  enough  to  imagine  that  because  a 
bush  bears  thorns  when  it  is  small  is  no 
reason  for  imagining  that  it  will  not  blossom 
out  into  roses  and  fructify  all  over  with  figs, 
oranges  and  grapes  when  it  becomes  grown 

The  writer  from  whom  we  have  quoted 
bases  also  his  confidence  in  our  national 
ability  to  expand  on  the  known  fact  of  our 
abundant  resources,  and  "  is  impatient  with 
the  lack  of  faith  of  those  who  declare  that 
we  could  not  rule  the  Philippines  wisely  if 
we  attempted  the  task."  The  question  is  not 
so  much  on  what  we  can  do  if  we  try,  but 
on  what  we  shall  be  likely  to  do  if  we  try. 


We  certainly  have  wise  and  good  men 
enough  to  administer  the  Philippines  hon- 
estly and  ably.  We  could  put  a  competent 
governor  general  on  each  of  the  twelve  hun- 
dred islands  and  still  have  sutficieut  left  to 
supply  all  the  rest  of  the  Pacific.  But  be- 
cause we  have  good  men  to  send  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  we  should  send  good 
men.  Practically  speaking,  competency  and 
integrity  are  harriers  to  official  position.  We 
have  good  men  enough  that  we  might  send 
out  as  agents  to  the  Indians,  but  we  have 
not  sent  them,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  the 
"  Century  of  Dishonor  "  in  our  dealings  with 
them.  So  of  Alaska  and  so  of  the  carpet- 
bagging  deputies  that  we  put  over  the  un- 
reconstructed South  after  the  war.  We 
"  can  "  do  all  these  things,  but  that  is  a  good 
ways  from  saying  that  we  do  do  them  or 
shall  do  them.  So  here  in  our  own  city  we 
"  can  V  govern  New  York  if  we  try  to,  but 
we  do  not  try  to.  Our  resources  are  ample; 
there  is  no  such  dearth  of  decent  and  com- 
petent men  that  we  need  to  take  a  Chief  of 
Police  from  the  ranks  of  the  debased  and 
polluted  or  a  Deputy-Chief  from  the  ranks 
of  those  who  have  been  adjudged  guilty  of 
crime  and  sentenced  to  Sing  Sing.  It  is 
whimsical  in  our  author  to  make  our  re- 
sources the  measure  of  our  achievement, 
when  he  knows  that  up  to  to-day  our 
achievements  have  been  not  at  all  commen- 
surate with  our  resources.  It  is  putting  a 
great  deal  more  in  the  conclusion  than  first 
4ay  in  the  premises,  and  is  misleading.  It  is 
a  process  of  artificially  inflating  skeptical 
anticipations.  It  is  not  arguing  toward  the 
unknown  by  the  light  of  what  we  know.  It 
is  making  ambition  take  the  place  of  ratio- 
cination, and  of  decking  out  an  unprepos- 
sessing cause  in  the  inexpensive  millinery 
of  lancies  that  are  extemporized  and  of  hopes 
that  are  unguaranteed. 

New  York  City. 
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WITCHCRAFT  IN  ALASKA. 


BY    THE    HON.     JOHN    G.     BRADY, 


Governor  of  Alaska 

Recently  the  peace  of  the  native  village 
at  Sitka  was  much  disturbed  by  two  boys 
who  claimed  that  they  were  under  a  spell  of 
witchcraft.  The  name  of  one  is  Koo-wuth- 
la-guh,  about  twelve  years  of  age.  The  name 
of  the  other,  Auklanish,  about  twenty. 
These  two  accuse  two  women  of  bewitch- 
ing them,  and  assert  that  these  witches  are 
using  them  to  make  their  friends  sick. 

Koo-wuth-la-guh  says  that  he  was  play- 
ing one  day  and  that  Skoon-ta-hat,  a  large 
woman  who  lives  near  his  father's  house, 
called  him  to  her.  She  told  him  that  she  is 
a  witch,  and  that  she  is  going  to  make  him 
a  witch,  and  that  he  would  make  his  peo- 
ple die.  She  made  him  bring  her  a  fish  bone 
and  some  rotten  things,  and  with  these  she 
performed  a  mumbling  ceremony.  She  also 
had  him  to  bring  some  shreds  of  clothing 
and  spittle  which  his  half-brother  had  ex- 
pectorated, and  with  these  she  performed. 
This  half-brother  has  been  in  the  Presby- 
terian Mission  for  years,  and  has  now  grown 
to  be  a  young  man.  He  has  learned  the 
shoemaker's  trade  well,  and  is  a  sincere 
Christian.  He  is  far  gone  in  consumption, 
and  cannot  survive  mucn  longer.  He  has 
been  having  severe  hemorrhages,  and  this  is 
the  infallible  sign  that  a  witch  is  at  work. 
The  sick  brother  lives  with  an  older  brother 
who  is  married,  and  who  has  one  of  the  cot- 
tages on  the  mission  grounds. 

Koo-wuth-la-guh  has  been  in  the  mission 
for  a  short  time,  but  because  of  his  lying 
and  stealing  and  filthiness  the  superintend- 
ent was  willing  to  let  him  return  to  the  na- 
tive village.  This  boy  has  acted  strangely, 
and  is  really  of  unsound  mind.  He  wanders 
off  by  himself,  and  is  frequently  among  the 
dead  houses.  He  has  done  a  good  deal  of 
talking,  and  his  father  and  friends  believe 
that  he  is  under  a  spell  of  a  witch.  He  has 
told  his  sick  brother  that  he  is  bewitching 
him,  but  that  he  cannot  help  it  because  the 
woman  controls  him.  He  has  told  these 
stories  so  often  that  they  are  received  with- 
out question.  Besides  it  has  given  him 
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a  notoriety  that  has  tickled  him.  The  poor 
sick  brother  has  been  in  a  quandary.  He  lias 
had  this  superstition  drilled  into  him  from 
his  infancy,  but  since  his  conversion  he  has 
tried  to  get  rid  of  it.  But  now  he  feels  that 
he  is  dying.  Each  hemorrhage  is  more  se- 
vere. His  brother  had  friends  tell  him  that 
he  is  bewitched.  The  way  to  treat  a  witch 
is  to  tie  him  up  securely  so  that  he  will  let 
up.  The  old  superstition  got  the  victory  for 
a  while,  so  Nahwanish  seized  his  brother, 
Koo-wuth-la-guh,  and  bound  him  with  his 
hands  behind  him  seated  upon  a  chair. 
Though  he  secured  him  tightly  by  his  wrists, 
Koo-wuth-la-guh  had  no  trouble  to  free  him- 
self. He  bound  him  again,  and  took  him 
to  bed  with  him,  but  the  boy  easily  loosed 
himself.  The  superintendent  of  the  mission 
heard  of  this  and  remonstrated  with  Nah- 
wanish. The  poor  fellow  was  puzzled.  He 
does  not  want  to  believe  in  witches,  but  here 
he  is  bleeding  almost  to  death  at  times,  and 
then  the  boy  who  is  under  the  spell— how  else 
could  he  strike  off  the  strong  cords  unless 
assisted  by  evil  spirits  ?  He  is  called  upon 
to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 

The  boy  returns  to  his  father's  house  in 
the  ranch,  and  tells  his  stories  about  his 
doings  with  Skoon-ta-hat  and  the  gossips 
are  set  to  talking.  Auklanish  comes  for- 
ward with  his  tales,  and  relates  that  he  was 
camping  out  with  Ahn-kay-klat  and  her 
blind  husband,  and  was  helping  them  to  cut 
cord-wood;  that  while  he  was  chopping 
down  a  tree  he  became  unconscious  and 
fainted  away,  and  after  a  time  he  heard  a 
noise  as  it  were  a  little  bird  singing,  and, 
as  he  opened  his  eyes,  Ahn-kay-klat  was 
standing  over  him  grinning  and  wranted  to 
know  what  was  the  matter  writh  him. 
Something  like  this  occurred  the  second 
time,  but  he  kept  these  things  to  himself 
until  the  present,  for  he  knows  now  that  he 
is  helpless  and  under  the  power  and  spell  of 
Ahn-kay-klat,  as  Koo-wuth-la-guh  is  under 
Skoon-ta-hat. 

Now  it  was  not  long  ago  when  Kool-ke- 
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tali  was  very  sick,  and  he  had  a  dream,  and 
it  was  told  him  that  these  two  women  were 
bewitching  him.  He  made  known  his 
dream,  but  the  accused  were  not  tied.  The 
stories  of  the  two  boys  were  believed  with- 
out any  Questioning  by  nearly  all  of  the  na- 
tives, and  they  were  stirred  up  to  a  pitch 
of  deep  indignation  against  these  poor 
women,  and  would  have  proceeded  with 
their  old-time  tortures  and  cruelties  upon 
them  if  they  had  not  been  afraid  of  the  force 
here  that  is  ever  ready  to  be  called  upon  to 
preserve  property  and  life — namely,  the  Ma- 
rine Guards. 

They  wanted  to  have  a  talk,  so  they  had 
the  boys  come  to  the  Governor's  office  and 
relate  what  had  happened  to  them  and  how 
they  were  now  doing  what  these  women 
were  compelling  them  to  do.  The  women 
were  going  to  use  them  to  make  their  uncles 
and  aunts  all  sick  and  cause  their  deaths. 
The  two  accused  were  present,  and  when 
the  boys  got  through  they  wrere  questioned. 
They  flatly  denied  that  they  were  witches. 
They  had  not  tried  to  practice  it,  nor  did 
they  wish  to  harm  anybody.  They  main- 
tained that  these  boys  were  lying. 

The  Governor  has  known  these  women  for 
twenty  years.  They  are  both  industrious, 
hard  working  creatures.  Skoon-ta-hat  is 
the  mother  of  ten  children.  Most  of  them 
are  dead.  Ahn-kay-klat's  husband  is  totally 
blind,  but  she  has  been  heroic  and  worked 
in  sunshine  and  in  storm  fishing  and  cutting 
wood  and  earned  an  honest  living  for  her 
family. 

The  accusations  of  these  boys  are  awfully 
cruel,  for  among  their  own  people  these 
women  are  talked  about  and  reproached  and 
socially  ostracized.  They  were  advised  to 
make  complaint  against  the  boys,  which  they 
did.  They  were  brought  before  Judge  Tur- 
tle, and  were  bound  over  by  him  to  appear 
before  the  next  grand  jury  to  answer. 

Upon  closer  inquiry  some  hidden  things 
have  come  to  light.  Witchcraft  was  prac- 
ticed by  these  people  from  time  immemorial 
and  it  was  reduced  to  a  system.  It  centers 
around  the  person  of  the  Icht,  or  sorcerer. 
If  a  male  child  was  born  with  a  curly  lock 
of  hair  this  was  a  supernatural  sign  that 
he  was  to  be  possessed  of  or  by  a  familiar 


spirit  which  is  called  Yake.  The  child  is  an 
object  of  great  care.  His  hair  is  not  to  be 
cut.  He  is  not  to  ea1  food  from  the  beach, 
like  clams,  crabs  or  sea- weed,  and  he  is  to  be 
kept  chaste.  This  kind  of  life  is  maintained 
until  he  becomes  a  man  strong  enough  to 
stand  the  test  of  an  ordeal.  This  is  an  ab- 
solute fast  for  eight  days,  save  only  that  he 
may  drink  sea -water.  Watchers  are  ap- 
pointed to  attend  him. 

These  people  practiced  cremation  upon  all, 
save  only  the  sorcerers.  With  them  special 
ceremonies  were  performed  for  four  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  body  was  taken 
to  some  high  cliff  near  the  sea,  a  place 
usually  chosen  by  the  Icht  himself,  and 
there,  after  being  carefully  wrapped  in 
matting  and  accompanied  by  bundles  of 
devil's  clubs,  is  deposited  in  a  kind  of  box- 
like house.  To  one  of  these  spots  the  no- 
vitiate hies  himself.  He  meditates,  makes 
up  the  manner  of  his  incantations,  con- 
ceives of  hideous  beings  and  carves  them 
upon  wood,  bone  and  ivory  for  charms  and 
masks  and  rattles.  He  makes  aprons  of 
buck  skins,  and  another  garment  of  the 
same  material  with  a  hole  in  it  through 
which  he  thrusts  his  head.  It  covers  his 
breast  and  back.  These  are  painted  with 
grewsome  characters.  Cedar  bark,  twisted 
into  rope,  to  gird  up  the  loins,  birds'  feathers 
and  down  and  ermine  skins  help  to  make  up 
his  outfit. 

When  the  time  has  expired  he  is  brought 
into  the  large  communal  house,  where  a  fire 
of  logs  is  burning  in  the  center.  The  people, 
are  crowded  around  the  room.  He  begins 
his  performances,  and  gradually  increases 
in  violence  until  he  is  wrought  up  to  a  state 
of  frenzy.  He  assumes  all  sorts  of  postures 
and  changes  his  paraphernalia  often  and 
at  times  he  goes  stark  naked.  Nothing  is 
more  weird  than  one  of  these  scenes.  The 
light  from  the  fire  on  the  faces  of  the  by- 
standers makes  a  picture  that  Rembrandt 
only  could  have  portrayed.  Their  attention 
is  riveted  on  every  motion,  and  at  times  the 
muscles  of  the  face  can  be  seen  to  twitch. 
He  becomes  delirious,  and  finally  falls  ex- 
hausted. A  robe  is  thrown  over  him,  and 
he  is  attended  and  fed  by  his  watchers.  In 
this  exhibition  the  people  seem  to  lose  sight 
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of  the  man  acting,  and  regard  it  more  ;is  m 
manifestation  of  the  Yake  who  has  taken 
possession  of  him. 

The  Iclii  is  regarded  with  :i  feeling  of  fear, 
and  no  familiarity  is  Indulged  in. 

If  a   person   is  sick  and   can   afford    to   pay 
the  sorcerer  lie  will  perform  and  exorcise  the 
evil    spirit    which    torments    him.    Settling 
ihe  compensation  is  a  matter  of  great  par- 
ticularity,   as    the    Icht    knows    how    much 
property  the  sufferer  has,  because  the  Yake 
tells  him.    If  after  repeated  trials  the  patient 
does  not  improve  but  declines,  the  Yake  re- 
veals to  the  Icht  that  a  witch  is  at  work 
counteracting  all  the  effects  of  the  exorcism, 
and  here  is  where  the  deviltry  of  the  whole 
evil  cult  comes  in.    The  friends  of  the  sick 
person  seize  the  accused  and  tie  him,  and 
keep  him  in  the  room  with  him.    He  is  not 
allowed  water  or  food.    Besides  the  pain  of 
the  thongs,  he  is  tortured,  and  the  sick  per- 
son grows  worse. 

There  is  no  longer  an  Icht  at  Sitka,  but 
some  persons  have  been  consulting  Ka-shu- 
da-klock,  an  old  sorcerer  who  lives  at  Ahn- 
goon,  seventy-five  miles  from  Sitka.  Ex- 
Governor  Swineford  took  this  fellow  to  task 
once  for  his  practices,  and  had  his  hair  cut 
off  and  disgraced  him.  Since  then  he  has 
been  wary,  and  has  kept  away  from  the 
whites.  It  now  appears  that  lately  he  has 
been  consulted  by  Ka-jank,  of  Sitka,  who 
has  two  wives,  an  old  woman  and  her 
daughter.  The  daughter  has  consumption, 
and  has  hemorrhages  frequently.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Ka-jank  paid  Ka-shu-du-klock 
thirty  blankets. 
Yesterday     (November     22d)     the     young 


woman   had   a    bleeding  spell,   and.   as    Keep 

klane  and  his  wife  were  passing,  Ka-jank 
and  his  old  wife  rushed  out  and  accused 
them  of  bewitching  the  dying  woman.  They 

were  ordered  to  enter  the  house  where  she 
lies.  An  angry  altercation  arose,  bu1  order 
was  restored  by  the  timely  Interference  of 

ihe  three  native  policemen.  A  number  of  the 
old  natives  railed  upon  them  for  not  bind- 
ing the  witches. 

This  has  become  a  serious  matter,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  the  superior  force  here  an 
outbreak  could  easily  be  stirred  up  by  some 
of  these  agitators  in  the  ranch.  The  people 
in  the  outlying  communities  are  helpless,  for 
the  civil  authorities  have  no  means  of  trans- 
portation to  visit  them  frequently  and  see 
that  the  lives  of  the  helpless  ones  are  pro- 
tected. 

The  time  has  arrived  to  take  these  people 
vigorously  in  hand,  and  to  compel  them  to 
obey  our  laws. 

Witchcraft  is  practiced  secretly,  for  if  any 
one  helps  an  accused  person  he  is  accusable, 
too.  Two  years  ago  a  large,  able-bodied 
Thlingit  happened  to  stop  with  his  wife  and 
father-in-law  at  a  neighbor's  house  in  the 
Kake  country,  and  to  his  astonishment  he 
found  his  younger  brother  tied  up  and  tor- 
tured for  a  witch.  The  young  fellow  pled 
for  a  drink,  but  he  dared  not  give  him  a 
drop. 

It  is  a  horrible  superstition,  and  many 
persons  are  innocently  tortured  and  slaugh- 
tered by  it  every  year  in  Alaska.  The  officers 
here  are  willing  to  battle  with  it  and  put  it 
down,  but  Congress  must  provide  them  with 
the  means. 

Sitka,  Alaska. 


AUGUSTINE'S    PHILOSOPHY. 

BY    PROF.     BENJAMIN    B.     WARFIELD,   D.D. 

"  There  is  a  place  for  everything,  The  mocker  quick,  with  curling  lip  : — 
In  earth  or  sky  or  sea,  "  Then  there's  a  place  for  vice !  " 

Where  it  may  find  its  proper  use  "  Yea,  fitly  'neath  our  trampling  feet, 
And  of  advantage  be,"  May  lie  the  cockatrice," 

Quoth  Augustine,  the  saint.  Quoth  Augustine,  the  saint. 

"  Our  very  vices,  great  and  foul, 

May  haply  ladders  prove, 
If  firmly  trodden  under  foot, 

On  which  to  climb  above," 

Quoth  Augustine,  the  saint. 

Princeton,  N,  J. 


LORD    ROSEBERV. 


BY    SYDNEY    BROOKS. 


The  withdrawal  of  sir  William  Barcourt 
Leaves  Lord  Rosebery  the  undisputed  chief 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  Great  Britain.  Lord 
Rosebery  is  one  of  the  most  baffling  of  Euro- 
pean statesmen.  He  has  done  so  much  and 
been  so  much  in  politics,  in  literature,  in 
sport,  in  society,  has  touched  life  at  so  many 
corners  and  gathered  ears  of  corn  from  so 
many  harvests  that  even  his  own  country- 
men are  puzzled  to  define  him.  Nobody 
quite  knows  at  bottom  what  he  really  is. 
To  some  his  gifts  and  achievements,  like  the 
novels  of  Bulwer  Lytton,  have  only  the  air 
of  a  superb  and  glittering  cliarlatanerie. 
Others,  who  are  not  usually  given  to  emo- 
tional criticism,  have  judged  him  to  be 
nearly  if  not  quite  the  ideal  statesman  of  a 
type  that  for  ordinary  people  has  always 
had  an  extreme  fascination— an  Alcibiades 
without  his  vices,  a  young  man  in  the  first 
vigor  of  body  and  mind  holding  dominion 
over  the  pursuits  of  age,  a  favorite  of  so- 
ciety who  is  also  the  leader  of  a  great  na- 
tion, ruling  both  the  light  things  of  women 
and  the  grave  things  of  men. 

Between  these  extremes  floats  the  popu- 
lar estimate,  frankly  at  a  loss  for  any  defi- 
nit  conclusion;  inclined,  perhaps,  to  the  view 
that  Lord  Rosebery's  successes  were  fairly 
and  solidly  won,  but  mystified  by  the  unac- 
countable failure  of  his  Premiership  and 
dubious  as  to  whether  he  really  has  the 
power  to  leave  a  mark  on  English  history. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  Lord  Rosebery 
should  be  such  a  problem,  that  people  should 
differ  so  completely  in  their  judgment  of  his 
character,  capabilities  and  even  opinions. 
The  means  for  gauging  him  are  more  than 
ordinary.  He  has  been  in  public  life  for 
over  seventeen  years;  he  has  filled  the  two 
most  conspicuous  offices  in  the  State;  there 
is  hardly  a  topic  from  street  advertisements 
and  modern  dress  to  imperial  affairs  on 
which  he  has  not  spoken;  his  friends  are  to 
be  met  with  in  every  class  of  English  so- 
ciety; Windsor  knows  him  no  better  than 
YVhitechapel  and  Whitechapel  no  better  than 


Epsom;  low  English  peers  have  carried 
themselves  more  openly  in  the  broad  day- 
light; his  wide  human  sympathies  stretch 
far  beyond  the  humdrum  game  of  politics; 
he  does  almost  everything  that  Englishmen 
like  their  public  men  to  do;  he  hunts,  shoots, 
farms,  breeds  cattle  and  horses,  writes  books 
and  never  misses  a  race-meeting;— and  yet 
with  all  these  data,  England.us  still  in  doubt 
about  him. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  resigna- 
tion it  seemed  as  tho  he  could  not  fail  in  any- 
thing he  turned  his  hand  to.    There  are  a 
thousand  and  one  ways  in  which  a  clever 
and   amiable   English   aristocrat   can   make 
himself  useful,  and  Lord  Rosebery  tried  and 
succeeded  in  them  all.     He  unveiled  monu- 
ments, opened  flower  shows  and  charitable 
bazaars,  became  the  president  of  many  in- 
stitutions,   lent    himself    to    theatrical    and 
literary   dinners   and   so   on.     Soon   it   was 
whispered  about  that   London   had   discov- 
ered  what   she  is  always   looking   for   and 
very   rarely  finds  outside  of  the  American 
embassy — a     really     first-class     after-dinner 
speaker.     Lord    Rosebery's    speeches    have 
always  been  worth  hearing.    Their  charm  Is 
in  their  nimbleness.    With  Rosebery  on  his 
feet  you  never  feel  certain  what  is  coming 
next.    He  rarely  has  a  commonplace  thought; 
he   never   has   a   commonplace   way   of  ex- 
pressing it.    The  mind  is  constantly  on  the 
alert  to   catch  the  sly,   incisive   turns   that 
branch    so    easily    and    gracefully    and    yet 
with  such  pleasurable  unexpectedness  from 
his  main  theme.    Among  the  three  or  four 
masters  of  oratorical  form  still  to  be  found 
in  English  public  life  none  quite  approaches 
Lord  Rosebery's  command  of  crisp  and  pol- 
ished diction,  none  quite  equals  his  pointed, 
happy  way  of  putting  things.    Nothing  tests 
a  man's  tact  and  delicacy  of  thought  and 
phrase  so  much  as  the  delivery  of  a  funeral 
oration.    Among   the   many   speeches   called 
forth  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  death  none  struck 
the  proper  note  so  gracefully  and  feelingly 
as  Lord  Rosebery's.    A  great  orator,  in  the 
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sense  In  which  .lolm  Bright  and  Webster  were 
greal  orators,  he  probably  never  will  be. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  men  of  his  critical 
temperainenl  and  amiable  many-sidedness 
ever  can  become  great  orators.  Every  note 
in  Ihe  compass  may  be  theirs,  but  the  su- 
preme, controlling  note,  the  note  of  passion, 

is  denied   tO  them. 

For    some    while    it    seemed    ;is    tlio    Lord 
Rosebery    would   be   nothing   more   than   an 
ornamental  speaker.    Public  life  apparently 
did   not  attract,   him.    A    landowner   in   five 
counties  and  a  resident  in  three,  who  is  also 
popular  In  London  society  and  fond  of  books 
and   art  and   theatres— not  to   mention   the 
turf— has   plenty   to   do   without   mixing    in 
politics.    Beyond   seconding   the  address   to 
the  Throne  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  Lord 
Rosebery  kept  to  the  lighter  duties  of  his 
position.     It   was   uuder  the  persuasion   of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  which  no  one  could  long  re- 
sist, that  he  branched  out  into  public  life. 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  Lord  Rosebery's  Scot- 
tish home  the  headquarters  of  the  first  of 
his  memorable   Midlothian   campaigns,   and 
could  hardly  help  noticing  the  young  noble- 
man's  popularity   and   gifts  of  speech   and 
mind.    In  1881  he  offered  him   the  Under- 
Seeretaryship   of   State   for  the  Home   De- 
partment.   Four  years  later  Lord  Rosebery 
became  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  with 
a   seat   in    the    Cabinet.     Neither    of   these 
offices  is  of  the  first  importance.     Thanks 
to  the  excellent  staff  of  permanent  officials, 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  one  to  make  a 
serious   mess  of  them.     But  they  give  the 
tyro  a  chance  of  mastering  the  routine  duties 
of  a  great  Government  office  and  the  methods 
of    departmental    business.     Most    English 
statesmen     serve     their     apprenticeship     in 
charge  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  port- 
folios and  mount  later  on  to  higher  things. 
Not  much  honor  or  distinction  is  to  be  won 
from  them;  they  scarcely  bring  a  man  into 
public  notice  at  all;  but  they  do  ground  him 
thoroughly  in  the  technic  of  administration. 
Lord  Rosebery's  term  of  service  fulfilled 
its  purpose.    It  showed  his  colleagues  that 
neither  industry  nor  aptitude  was  lacking. 
The  permanent  officials,   who  stand  nearer 
to  a  chief  than  even  his  fellow  members  in 
the  Cabinet,  declared  Lord  Rosebery  an  ideal 
man   to   work    under,    not   because    he    let 


them  have  their  own  way,  as  one  might  sus- 
pect, from  the  cordiality  of  their  praise,  but 
because  they  found  him  to  be  a  man  with 
great  powers  of  receptivity  and  assimilation, 
who  took  to  his  business  ;is  tho  lie  had  stud- 
ied it  all  his  life  and  was  neither  obstinate 
nor  rash  in  his  decisions.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  not  behind  hand  in  appreciating  his 
young  lieutenant.  In  1886  Lord  Rosebery 
was  appointed  on  his  advice  to  the  most 
hazardous  post  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown— the 
post  of  Foreign  Minister. 

Even  during  the  stress  of  the  home  rule 
crisis  the  experiment  was  watched  with  in- 
terest.   There  was  a  feeling  in  England  that 
wished  well  to  the  appointment  and  hoped 
it   would  turn  out  a  success.    At  the  same 
time  there  was  no  lack  of  surprise.    Lord 
Rosebery  was  young,  still  under  forty  years 
old.    As  age  runs  in  English  political  life, 
he  Mas  barely  more  than  a  minor.    On  the 
other  hand,  everything  that  was  known  of 
him  was  in  his  favor;  but  then  very  little 
was  known.    That  he  had  filled  with  credit 
two  administrative  offices  in  w^hich  nobody 
had  ever  failed;  that  he  was  a  facile  and 
delightful  speaker,  and  much  sought  after 
for  his  conversation  and  personal  charm  in 
London    society;  that    he    had    married    an 
heiress  and  was  a  good  judge  of  horseflesh- 
was  about  the  sum  of  popular  knowledge. 
There  was  just  enough   information   about 
him  to  whet  curiosity  and  too  little  to  fore- 
tell his  conduct  in  advance.    He  came  to  the 
Foreign  Office  at  a  time  when  Gordon  and 
Majuba  Hill  were  still  on  everybody's  tongue 
and  Liberal  foreign  policy  deeply  discredited. 
It  was  hoped  from  the  personal  side  that  a 
young  nobleman  of  parts  who  had  done  well 
011  a  small  stage  would  do  better  on  a  larger; 
and  from  the  political  side,  that  somehow 
or   other   he   would   manage   to   stiffen   the 
Gladstonian  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

He  did  both.  In  the  few  months  that  were 
given  him  before  the  ministry  fell  he  im- 
proved England's  position  as  well  as  his 
own.  The  Gladstonian  party  was  always 
tainted  in  the  popular  mind  with  a  certain 
indifference  to  English  interests  abroad. 
Lord  Rosebery  soon  showed  that  he,  for  one, 
was  a  thorough-going  Imperialist.  There 
must  have  been  struggles  in  the  Cabinet 
both  then  and  six  years  later,  when  he  was 
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again  Foreign  Minister.  All  that  the  public 
felt  was  that  the  Liberal  party  had  been 
forced  to  toe  the  Conservative  mark,  ami 
that  with  Lord  Kosebery  at  the  helm  foreign 
affairs  would  be  taken  out  of  party  politics 
and  dealt  with  on  national  lines.  His  will 
won  the  admiration  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who 
was  a  good  judge  of  men.  His  policy  and 
the  spirited  speeches  in  which  he  upheld  it 
\\  ere  probably  more  welcome  to  the  country 
at  large  than  to  his  own  party.  The  Queen, 
it  is  said,  declared  him  to  be  a  heaven-born 
Foreign  Minister,  and,  without  perhaps 
knowing  exactly  why,  the  people  generally 
thought  so  too.  Not  since  Palmerston's  time 
had  the  Liberals  brought  forth  a  Foreign 
Minister  with  such  wide  approval. 

From  that  moment  Lord  Rosebery  went 
on  from  success  to  success.  He  was  appar- 
ently supreme  in  everything  he  chose  to 
attempt.  He  became  the  chairman  of  the 
London  County  Council — a  post  of  sheerest 
drudgery— and  worked  at  it  until  the  work- 
ingmen  of  London  came  to  trust  in  him  with 
something  of  the  affectionate  confidence  once 
given  to  John  Bright.  He  wrote  a  very  bril- 
liant monograph  on  Pitt  in  a  style  of  re- 
markable precision.  He  delivered  speech 
after  speech  on  literary  and  semi-historical 
subjects,  each  one  more  sparkling  than  the 
last.  His  colors  were  seen  everywhere  on 
the  turf;  his  cattle  invaded  all  the  agricul- 
tural shows  in  the  land.  In  1892,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone,  for  the  fourth  time  in  his  life, 
became  Prime  Minister,  the  Foreign  Office 
portfolio  was  offered  to  Lord  Rosebery  and 
refused.  He  declared  he  was  tired  of  polit- 
ical life  and  that  his  health  could  not  stand 
the  strain;  that  he  had  made  other  plans 
for  filling  up  his  time.  The  whole  country, 
Conservatives  no  less  than  Liberals,  brought 
him  to  change  his  mind.  Very  reluctantly 
he  yielded  and  returned  to  office.  Again  his 
success  was  patent  and  indisputable.  It  ap- 
peared as  tho  he  could  fail  in  nothing. 

Two  years  later  the  climax  was  reached. 
Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  the  Premiership  and 
Lord  Rosebery  stepped  into  his  shoes.  He 
was  not  the  only  candidate  for  the  vacant 
office.  A  good  many  people  thought  that  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  long  and  able  services 
entitled  him  to  the  first  claim  on  the  leader- 
ship.   Others,  too,  disliked  the  notion  of  a 


peer    being   at    the    head    of   a    party    whose 

platform  called  tor  the  abolition  or  reforma- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords.  But  neither 
Harcourt'a  nor  Labouchere'8  following  car 
rie<i  much  weight  in  the  country.  Lord 
llosebery  was  elected,  tho  from  the  first 
there  was  a  break  In  the  ranks.  His  posi- 
tion was  one  of  extreme  difficulty  in  other 
ways.  lie  succeeded  the  greatest  Parlia- 
mentarian of  this  or  any  other  century  and 
had  to  bear  the  inevitable  comparison.  He 
was  called  upon  to  prosecute  a  policy  he 
had  not  formed  with  a  Cabinet  he  had  not 
chosen.  The  Foreign  Minister  works  very 
much  in  the  background.  The  routine  busi- 
ness of  his  office  takes  up  every  moment  of 
his  time  and  the  public  rarely  learns  his 
views  on  domestic  politics.  When  Lord 
Rosebery  became  Premier  it  was  found 
there  was  the  blankest  ignorance  of  his 
opinions  on  home  rule,  disestablishment, 
local  veto,  the  House  of  Lords  and  all  the 
other  items  of  Liberal  policy.  Each  faction 
busily  asserted  that  the  new  Premier  was 
hand  in  glove  with  them  and  them  alone. 
Inevitably  when  he  explained  his  real  views 
he  was  bound  to  disappoint  some  one. 

All  this  helps  to  explain  his  failure,  but 
the  grand  cause  of  it  was  Lord  Rosebery 
himself.  He  did  not  know  howr  to  lead.  His 
training  had  made  him  a  statesman,  but  not 
a  politician.  Men  of  transcendent  authority, 
like  Gladstone,  can  afford  to  disregard  the 
small  arts  of  managing  their  followers.  In 
Lord  Ilosebery's  case  compromise  was  the 
only  road  to  success  and  Lord  Rosebery 
would  not  or  could  not  follow  it.  Too  proud 
to  notice  the  intrigues  that  were  going  on 
around  him,  too  intellectual  and  reserved  to 
care  for  the  extremes  that  a  party  demands, 
he  tried  to  rely  first  on  himself  alone  and 
then  on  the  people.  The  party  repudiated 
his  ipse  diait  and  the  people  were  too  be- 
wildered to  know  how  to  give  him  the  support 
he  asked.  He  puzzled  everybody  and  satisfied 
no  one.  The  factions  that  only  Mr.  Gladstone's 
influence  could  hold  in  line  soon  fell  away. 
The  personal  intrigues  became  more  open  as 
the  apathy  of  the  party  increased.  To  add 
to  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  Lord 
Ilosebery's  health  broke  down.  He  took  the 
first  chance  of  forcing  a  dissolution,  wTas 
roundly  beaten  at  the  polls,  and  a  year  later 
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resigned  the  leadership  of  the  party  and 
withdrew  from  public  life.  He  bad  reached 
the  top  only  to  fail. 

What  will  be  his  future  V  That  he  is  ei 
tinct  as  a  political  force  no  one  believes. 
Only  the  oilier  day  his  speech  on  the 
ETashoda  affair  brought  all  England  to  his 
side  and  made  men  wonder  how  long  he 
would  be  content  with  seclusion.  The  last 
two  years  have  produced  no  one  to  take  his 
place.  The  Liberal  party  will  now  have  a 
lender.  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  not  the 
character  which  Englishmen  ask  of  their 
Prime  Ministers.  He  is  without  convictions 
and  lights  openly  and  cynically  for  his  own 
hand.  John  Morley  has  convictions  but  no 
popularity.  Herbert  Asquith  is  too  much  of 
a  lawyer  to  believe  in  anything,  the  last  man 
to  lead  the  party  of  all  the  enthusiasms. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  Lord  Kimberly  and 
Sir  Henry  Eowler  are  respectable  mediocri- 


ties and  Mr.  Labouchere  is  a  mere  farQeur. 
The  party  itself  is  utterly  disorganized  and 
without  n  single  measure  thai  can  rally  all 
its  sections  on  one  point.    It  is  living  not  on 

its  own  virtues  but  on  the  mistakes  of  ii-> 
opponents.  Small  wonder  that  in  this  confu- 
sion they  are  turning  for  help  to  Lord  Rose 
bery.  At  the  lowest  estimate  he  is  a  re 
splendent  figurehead  lor  a  party  that  is  not 
always  sure  of  its  social  standing.  Beyond 
that  on  one  subject  at  least,  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  engrossing— the  subject  of 
foreign  affairs— he  has  both  ideas  and 
policy.  No  other  Liberal  speaks  with  one- 
quarter  of  his  authority  on  imperial  con- 
cerns, and  if  a  Liberal  Ministry  were  to 
come  into  power  to-morrow  the  country 
would  insist  on  his  acceptance  of  the  For- 
eign Office  portfolio.  Altogether  it  looks  as 
tho  he  will  have  a  hard  struggle  before  long 
to  keep  up  his  present  inactivity. 

London,  England. 


THE    NEW    RIGHT. 

BY    SAMUEL    M.     JONES, 
Mayor  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Theee  is  talk  of  a  new  kind  of  right.  It  is 
in  the  air.  We  hear  it  on  every  hand.  It  is 
the  old,  new  right  first,  proclaimed  when 
God  said  to  Adam,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  It  is  the  right 
to  work.  This  right  is  fundamental  and 
comes  ahead  of  every  other  kind  of  right, 
and  until  it  is  as  well  established  in  this 
country  as  the  right  to  vote,  and  work  is  as 
free  as  education  in  the  public  schools,  our 
boasted  liberty  is,  and  will  remain,  largely 
a  myth. 

About  three  years  ago  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  wrong  of  a  social  system 
that  denies  this  right  to  so  many  people, 
and  in  season  and  out  of  season  I  expressed 
the  sentiment  that  "  every  man  who  is  will- 
ing to  work  has  a  right  to  live,"  and  I  even 
had  these  words  printed  in  large  letters  on 
the  outside  of  our  factory;  but  now  I  amend 
it  into  the  statement  that  "  every  man  who 
is  willing  to  work  has  the  right  to  work." 
When   God   spoke  to  Adam   there   was  no 


"  job  "  available  except  such  as  were  found 
in  the  natural  resources.  There  were  the 
earth,  the  air,  the  sunlight  and  the  rain; 
there  was  no  "  boss  "  to  hire  him;  there  was 
no  shrewd  "business  man"  on  hand  to  or- 
ganize industry  and  "  make  work "  for 
Adam  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  make  profit 
out  of  him  on  the  other.  Clearly,  if  he  was 
willing  to  work  he  might  work.  Moreover,  it 
naturally  followed  that  he  might  have  the 
whole  product  of  the  toil  of  his  hands. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  lesson  in  the  his- 
tory of  primitive  man  is  a  very  valuable  one 
for  us  to  consider  to-day.  It  is  certain  that 
we  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  with  the  present 
social  system.  It  is  admitted  by  all  thought- 
ful people  that  a  social  system  based  on 
competition  has  failed  to  provide  a  plan 
whereby  all  who  are  willing  to  work  may 
work  and  may  live,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  in  our  country  to-day  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  army  bearing  "  the  curse  of  the 
wandering  foot." 
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When  a  man  unable  to  iind  work  goes  to 
a  neighboring  village  or  city  in  search  of  it, 
he  becomes  a  "  tramp,"  a  criminal  before 
the  law  in  many  places,  the  butt  of  ridicule, 
the  subject  of  coarse  cartoon  and  ribald  jest 
of  the  "best  people;"  and  yet  such  is  the 
existing  social  order  that  not  one  of  us  can 
say  that  he  has  provided  so  well  for  the 
tin ure  of  his  own  child  that  he  is  absolutely 
secure  from  becoming  on  American  trainp- 
a  tramp  denied  the  right  to  work.  Turgot 
said:  "  God,  by  giving  a  man  wants,  and 
making  his  recourse  to  work  necessary  to 
supply  them,  has  made  the  right  to  work 
the  properly  of  every  man,  and  this  property 
right  is  the  tirst  and  most  sacred  right  of  all." 
The  right  to  work  is  the  right  to  worship. 
"  The  secret  place  of  the  Most  High  is  in  the 
depth  of  human  need."  I  am  excited  to 
more  reverence  when  I  stand  in  the  work- 
shop or  factory,  watching  the  work  of  men's 
hands,  than  when  I  stand  in  the  nave  of  the 
grandest  cathedral.  The  right  to  work!  the 
right  to  work  ! — this  is  the  right  that  must 
be  established  and  for  which  we  need  a 
new  Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  mil- 
lions of  toilers  who  are  now  tramping  our 
streets,  highways  and  alleys  have  a  right  to 
share  in  the  creative  work  that  is  going 
on  about  them.  They  have  a  right  to  have 
a  hand  in  building  a  country  that  they  are 
asked  and  expected  and  want  to  love.  Men 
are  brothers.  That  they  should  live  in  a 
state  of  competition  is  a  denial  of  brother- 
hood; that  this  system  of  social  warfare 
must  be  succeeded  by  co-operation — a  system 
in  which  men  can  be  brothers— is  as  certain 
as  that  to-morrow's  sun  will  rise.  We  may 
hasten  its  coming  by  proclaiming,  by  spread- 
ing the  gospel  of  Brotherhood.  We  cannot 
retard  it,  however  reactionary  may  be  our 
purposes. 

The  present  social  system  has  failed,  has 
gone  to  seed,"  as  every  thoughtful  man  who 
comes  into  contact  with  real  life  is  ready  to 
admit.  The  public  offices  in  our  cities  to- 
day are  living  charnel  houses.  The  cry  of 
the '  poor  and  disinherited  never  ceases  in 
their  corridors.  Work  !  work  !  work  !  is 
their  plaintive  cry.  Denied  it  in  one  office, 
they  turn  to  another  to  meet  the  same  de- 
nial. This  experience  is  repeated  until  hope 
has  fled  from  the  man's  bosom  and  there  is 


no  man  left;  and  he  goes  out  to  become  B 
criminal,  or  perhaps  to  seek  escape  in  a  sui- 
cide's grave. 

These  are  the  reflections  of  a  plain  man 
of  the  world  who  comes  in  contact  with 
the  people,  who  knows  the  people,  Ve- 
neres in  the  people,  and  will  never  cease 
to  raise  Ids  voice  in  their  behalf.  The 
right  to  vote,  over  which  we  have  expended 
much  spreadeagle  eloquence,  is  as  small 
dust  in  the  balance  when  compared  with  the 
right  to  work.  Why  shall  1  vote  if  I  am  de- 
nied the  right  to  work  ?  There  is  no  reason, 
unless  there  shall  be  a  market  for  votes 
when  the  market  for  labor  has  ceased. 
"  But  they  do  not  want  to  work,"  is  the 
apologetic  plea  often  flung  back  at  me,  usu- 
ally by  those  who  are  living  in  comfort  on 
the  fruit  of  other  people's  toil.  I  know  it  is 
a  thoughtless  remark.  I  know  that  the  peo- 
ple who  make  it  are,  in  the  main,  good  peo- 
ple, and  they  would  like  to  see  some  easy 
way  out  of  our  present  difficulty.  Let  me 
say,  however,  that  my  experience  puts  the 
lie  to  this  statement  that  "  they  do  not 
want  to  work."  I  have  been  permitted  to 
see  thousands  of  them  tried,  and  not  one  per 
cent,  are  unwilling  to  work  under  half-way 
decent  conditions.  I  protest  against  a  con- 
tinuance of  this  suicidal  policy  that  this  com- 
petitive system  is  waging  against  the  young 
men  of  America  to-day. 

I  point  to  the  failure  of  individualism  to 
manage  the  coal-mining  industry  of  this 
country.  For  the  evidence  look  at  Hazle- 
ton,  Pa.,  where  last  year  thirty  unarmed 
men  were  shot  down  while  peacefully  walk- 
ing along  the  highway.  Look  at  Yirden, 
111.,  where  thirteen  men  sacrificed  their  lives 
in  an  attempt  to  get  work  and  a  living  wage 
only  a  few  days  ago.  Look  at  our  own 
grand  State  of  Ohio.  Listen  to  the  pathetic 
wail  of  the  wives  and  children  of  six  hun- 
dred miners  at  Jobs,  Ohio,  who  have  had 
but  twenty-two  days'  work  in  five  months  ! 
Can  these  people  be  patriotic  ?  Can  they 
sing,  with  any  just  conception,  "  My  coun- 
try, 'tis  of  thee,  Sweet  land  of  liberty  ? " 
Liberty  for  what  ?  To  what  ?  To  exist  on 
a  crust  and  live  the  life  of  a  dog.  I  can  see 
no  possible  final  settlement  of  the  periodical 
troubles  in  coal  mining,  except  that  the 
Government  shall  own  all  coal  mines  and 
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operate  them  for  the  benefit   of  all  <>f  the 

people  These  men  have  a  right  to  work. 
All  men  have  a  right  to  work.  The  crying 
need  of  this  hour  is  that  the  State  or  the 
Nation  shall  so  organize  itself  that  work 
will  be  free  to  every  one  who  asks  for  it. 
Individualism  has  failed.  For  the  State  to 
make  work  free  is  not  one  whit  a  greater 
task  than  was  the  task  of  making  education 
free  through  the  public  schools,  and  it  is  in- 
finitely more  important  to  the  life  of  the 
State  itself. 

"  The  sacred  right  of  franchise  "  even  is 
of  little  consequence  to  a  man  who  is  denied 
the  right  to  work.  Over  seven  thousand 
voters— more  than  30  per  cent,  of  all  in  this 
city— voluntarily  disfranchised  themselves 
through  neglecting  to  register  for  the  recent 
election.  I  believe  that  much  of  this  indif- 
ference can  be  traced  directly  to  men  who 
are  out  of  employment,  and  who  have  dis- 


covered that  the  right  t»»  vote  docs  not  bring 
them  the  right   i<>  work,  and  consequently 

dors  not  mean   Hie  right   to  live.     I    want    to 

make  tins  a  personal   matter  as  far  as  i 

can.  I  believe  that  every  111:111  and  woman 
living  in  reasonable  comfort  must  share  in 
the  moral  guilt  for  the  misery  of  the  man 
with  weeping  wife  and  helpless  offspring 
who  is  denied  the  right  to  work. 

Let  us  rise  to  higher  and  nobler  concep- 
tions of  patriotism.  Let  us  understand  that 
love  of  country  means  love  of  these  men, 
our  equals,  doomed  to  hopeless  and  despair- 
ing lives  in  the  vain,  fruitless  search  for 
work.  Let  ns  devote  our  lives  to  establish- 
ing this  new  right— the  right  of  every  man 
to  work,  and  through  work  to  contribute 
the  best  possibilities  of  his  nature  to  making 
a  permanent  and  real  republic  of  free  and 
happy  (because  working)  people. 


FALSE    THEORIES    OF    SOVEREIGNTY. 


[Dr.  Kuyper,  who  has  just  concluded  a  visit  to  this  country,  is  the  most  prominent  of  Dutch  theologians 
and  is  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  -the  Dutch  Parliament  and  leader  of  the  Anti-Revolutionary  Party,  as  well  as  editor  of  its  organ 
The  Daily  Standard.] 


The  political  scheme  which,  in  former 
centuries,  gave  birth  to  a  free  constitutional 
government  in  the  Netherlands,  England 
and  the  United  States,  derived  (especially 
under  Calvin's  influence)  all  political  power 
in  the  republic  as  well  as  in  the  monarchy, 
from  the  only  source  of  authority— viz.,  God's 
almighty  and  all-eml/racing  power.  From 
this  one  source,  according  to  this  system, 
flows  all  deduced  sovereignty  in  the  State,  in 
society  and  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  taken 
as  an  independent  body;  and  it  was  the 
maintenance  of  this  three-fold  deduced  sov- 
ereignty, by  which  were  guaranteed  to  those 
nations,  bound,  as  they  felt  themselves,  to 
God  in  their  conscience,  both  authority  and 
liberty  under  the  safeguard  of  the  law. 

In  direct  opposition,  however,  to  this  clear 
and  Scriptural  scheme,  now  two  different 
theories  are  trying  to  gain  the  day:  that  of 
the  popular-sovereignty,  as  it  has  been  anti- 


theistically  proclaimed  at  Paris  in  1789;  and 
that  of  State-sovereignty,-  as  it  has  of  late 
been  developed  by  the  historico-pantheistic 
school  of  Germany.  Both  these  theories  are 
at  heart  identical,  but  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness they  demand  a  separate  treatment. 

What  was  it  that  impelled  and  animated 
the  spirits  of  men  in  the  great  French  Revo- 
lution? Indignation  at  abuses  which  had 
crept  in  ?  a  horror  of  a  crowned  despotism  ? 
a  noble  defense  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people?  In  part  certainly,  but  in  all  this 
there  is  so  little  that  is  sinful  that  even  a 
Calvinist  gratefully  recognizes,  in  these 
three  particulars,  the  divine  judgment  which 
at  that  time  was  executed  at  Paris. 

But  the  impelling  force  of  the  French 
Revolution  did  not  lie  in  this  hatred  of 
abuses.  When  Edmund  Burke  compares 
the  "  glorious  Revolution  "  of  1688  with  the 
principle  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  he  says: 
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"'  Our  revolution  and  that  of  France  are  just 
the  reverse  of  each  other,  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular, and  in  the  whole  spirit  of  the  transac- 
tion." 

This  same  Edmund  Burke,  who  so  bitterly 
antagonized  the  French  Revolution,  has 
manfully  defended  America's  rebellion 
against  England,  as  "  arising  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  energy,  showing  itself  in  this  good 
people  the  main  cause  of  a  free  spirit,  the 
most  adverse  to  all  implicit  submission  of 
mind  and  opinion." 

•We  may  say  the  same  of  the  rebellion  of 
the  Netherlands  against  Spain.  All  these 
revolutions  left  untouched  the  glory  of  God, 
nay.  they  even  proceeded  from  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  His  majesty.  Every  one  will 
admit  this  of  our  rebellion  against  Spain, 
under  William  the  Silent.  Nor  has  it  even 
been  doubted  of  the  "  glorious  Revolution," 
which  was  crowned  by  the  arrival  of  Wil- 
liam III  of  Orange  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Stuarts.  But  it  is  equally  true  of  your  own 
Revolution.  It  is  expressed  in  so  many  words, 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  by  John 
Hancock,  that  the  Americans  asserted  them- 
selves by  virtue  "  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
of  nature's  God;  "  that  they  acted  "  as  en- 
dowed by  the  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights;  "  that  they  appealed  to  "  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude 
of  their  intention,"  and  that  they  sent  forth 
their  "  Declaration  of  Independence  "  "  with 
a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence."  In  the  "  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion "  it  is  confessed,  in  the  Preamble,  "  that 
it  hath  pleased  the  great  Governor  of  the 
world  to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  legisla- 
tors." It  is  also  declared  in  the  Preamble 
of  the  Constitution  of  many  of  the  States: 
"  Grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  the  civil, 
political  and  religious  liberty  which  He  has 
so  long  permitted  us  to  enjoy,  and  looking 
unto  Him  for  a  blessing  upon  our  endeav- 
ors." God  is  there  honored  as  "  the  Sover- 
eign Ruler  "  and  the  "  Legislator  of  the  Uni- 
verse," and  it  is  there  specifically  admitted 
that  from  God  the  people  received  "  the  right 
to  choose  their  own  form  of  government." 
In  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Convention 
Franklin  proposed,  in  a  moment  of  supreme 
anxiety,  that  they  should  ask  wisdom  from 
God  in  prayer.    And  if  any  one  should  still 


doubt  whether  or  not  the  American  Revolu- 
tion was  homogeneous  with  that  of  Paris, 
this  doubt  is  fully  set  at  rest  by  the  bitter 
fight,  in  1793,  between  Jefferson  and  Hamil- 
ton. Therefore  it  remains,  as  the  German 
historian,  Von  Holtz,  slated  it: 

"  Es  ware  Thorheit  zu  sagen  dass  die  Rous- 
seauschen  Schriften  einen  Einfluss  auf  die 
Entwickleung  in  America  ausgeiibt  haben." 

("  Mere  madness  would  it  be  to  say  that  the 
American  revolution  borrowed  its  impelling 
energy  from  Rousseau  and  his  writings.") 
Or  as  Hamilton  expressed  it  himself,  that 
he  considered  the  French  Revolution  to  be 
no  more  akin  to  the  American  Revolution 
than  the  faithless  wife  in  a  French  novel  is 
like  the  Puritan  matron  in  New  England. 

The  French  Revolution  is  in  principle  dis- 
tinct from  all  these  national  revolutions, 
which  were  undertaken  with  praying  lips 
and  with  trust  in  the  help  of  God. 

The  French  Revolution  ignores  God.  It 
opposes  God.  It  refuses  to  recognize  a  deep- 
er ground  of  political  life  than  that  which  is 
found  in  nature,  that  is,  in  this  instance,  in 
sinful  man  himself.  Here  the  first  article  of 
the  confession  of  the  most  absolute  infidelity 
is  "  Ni  Dieu  ni  maitre."  The  sovereign  God 
is  dethroned  and  man  with  his  free  will  is 
placed  on  the  vacant  seat.  It  is  the  will  of 
man  which  determines  things.  All  power, 
all  authority  proceeds  from  man.  Thus  one 
comes  from  the  individual  man  to  the  many 
men;  and  in  those  many  men,  conceived  as 
the  people,  there  is  thus  hidden  the  deepest 
fountain  of  all  sovereignty.  There  is  no 
question,  as  in  your  Constitution,  of  a  sover- 
eignty derived  from  God,  which  He,  under 
certain  conditions,  implants  in  the  people. 
Here  an  original  sovereignty  asserts  itself, 
which  everywhere  and  in  all  states  can  only 
proceed  from  the  people  itself,  having  no 
deeper  root  than  in  the  human  will;  a  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  therefore,  which  is  per- 
fectly identical  with  atheism;  and  herein 
lies  the  self-abasement.  In  the  sphere 
of  Calvinism,  as  also  in  your  Constitution, 
the  knee  is  bowed  to  God,  while  over  against 
man  the  head  is  proudly  lifted  up.  But  here, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  the  fist  is  defiantly  doubled 
against  God,  while  man  grovels  before  his 
fellow-men,    tinseling   over   this   self-abase- 
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incut  i>.\  the  ludicrous  Action  that,  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  men,  of  whom  do 
one  hns  any  remembrance,  concluded  a 
political  contract,  or,  as  they  called  It,  "  con- 
trat  social."  Now,  do  you  ask  Cor  the  result? 
Then  let  history  tell  you  how  the  rebellion 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  "glorious  Revolu- 
tion" of  England  and  your  own  rebellion 
against  the  British  Crown  have  brought  lib- 
erty to  honor;  and  answer  for  yourself  the 
question,  has  the  French  Revolution  resulted 
in  anything  else  but  the  shackling  of  liberty, 
in  the  irons  of  State-omnipotence?  Indeed, 
no  country  in  our  nineteenth  century  has 
made  a  sadder  State-history  than  France. 

No  wonder  that  scientific  Germany  has 
broken  away  from  this  fictitious  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  since  the  days  of  De  Savigny 
and  Niebuhr.  The  Historical  School,  founded 
by  these  eminent  men,  has  pilloried  the 
a  prioristic  fiction  of  1789.  Every  historical 
connoisseur  now  ridicules  it.  Only  that 
which  they  recommended  instead  of  it  bears 
no  better  stamp. 

Now  it  was  to  be,  not  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  but  the  sovereignty  of  the  State, 
a  product  of  Germanic  philosophical  panthe- 
ism.   Ideas   are    incarnated    in   the   reality, 
and  among  these  the  idea  of  the  State  was 
the   highest,   the   richest,   the   most  perfect 
idea  of  the  relation  between  man  and  man. 
Thus  the  State  became  a  mystical  concep- 
tion. The  State  was  considered  as  a  mysteri- 
ous being,  with  a  hidden  ego;  with  a  State- 
consciousness,  slowly  developing;  and  with 
an  ever  more  potent  State-will,  which  by  a 
slow   process   endeavored    blindly   to   reach 
the  highest  State-aim.    The  people  was  not 
understood,  as  with  Rousseau,  to  be  the  sum 
total   of   the   individuals.    It   was   correctly 
seen  that  a  people  is  no  aggregate,  but  an 
organic  whole.    This  organism  must  of  ne- 
cessity  have   its  organic   members.    Slowly 
these  organs   arrived   at  their   historic   de- 
velopment.   By  these  organs   the  will  of  the 
State   operates,    and   everything   must   bow 
before  this  will.    This  sovereign  State-will 
might  reveal  itself  in  a  republic,  in  a  mon- 
archy, in  a  Csesar,  in  an  Asiatic  despot,  in  a 
tyrant  as  Philip    of  Spain,  or  in  a  dictator 
like  Napoleon.    All   these  were   but  forms, 
in  which  the  one  State-idea  incorporated  it- 
self; the  stages  of  development  in  a  never 
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ending  process.  Bui  in  whatever  form  this 
mystical  being  of  the  State  revealed  itself, 
the  Idea  remained  supreme;  the  State 
shortly  assorted  its  sovereignty  and  for 
every  member  of  the  State  it  remained  the 
touchstone  of  wisdom  to  give  way  to  this 
State-apotheosis. 

Thus    all    transcendent    right,    in    God,    to 
which  the  oppressed  lifted  up  his  face,  falls 
away.    There  is  no  other  right,  but  the  im- 
manent right,  which  is  written  down  in  the 
law.    The  law  is  right,  not  because  its  con- 
tents are  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  right,  but  because  it  is  law.    If  on 
the  morrow  it  fixes  the  very  opposite,  this 
also  must  be  right.'   And  the  fruit  of  this 
deadening  theory  is,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  consciousness  of  right  is  blunted, 
that  all  fixedness  of  right  departs  from  our 
minds,  and  that  all  higher  enthusiasm  for 
right  is  extinguished.    That  which  exists  is 
good,  because  it  exists;  and  it  is  no  longer 
the  will  of  God,  of  him  who  created  us  and 
knows  us,  but  it  becomes  the  ever-changing 
will  of  the  State,  which,  having  no  one  above 
itself,    actually   becomes    God,    and  -has    to 
decide    how    our    life    and    our    existence 
shall  be. 

And  when  you  further  consider  that  this 
mystical  State  expresses  and  enforces  its 
will  only  through  men,  what  further  proof 
is  demanded  that  this  State-sovereignty, 
even  as  popular  sovereignty,  does  not  out- 
grow the  abasing  subjection  of  man  to  his 
fellowr-man,  and  never  ascends  to  a  duty  of 
submission,  which  finds  its  cogency  in  the 
conscience  ? 

Therefore  in  opposition  both  to  the  athe- 
istic Popular-sovereignty  of  the  Encyclope- 
dias and  the  pantheistic  State-sovereignty 
of  German  philosophers,  the  Calvinist  main- 
tains the  sovereignty  of  God  as  the  source 
of  all  authority  among  men.  Thus  Calvin- 
ism upholds  the  highest  and  best  in  our  as- 
pirations, by  placing  every  man  and  every 
people  before  the  face  of  our  Father  in 
heaven.  It  makes  it  easy  for  us  to  obey  au- 
thority, because,  in  all  authority,  it  causes 
us  to  honor  the  demand  of  divine  sover- 
eignty. It  lifts  us  from  an  obedience,  born 
of  dread  of  the  strong  arm,  into  an  obedience 
for  conscience  sake.  It  teaches  us  to  look 
upward  from  the  existing  law  to  the  source 
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of  the  eternal  Right,  in  God;  and  it  creates 
in  11s  the  indomitable  courage  incessantly 
to  protest  against  the  unrighteousness  of 
the  law  in  the  name  of  this  highest  Right. 
And  however  powerfully  the  State  may  as- 
sert itself  and  oppress  the  free  Individual 
development,     above    that     powerful     Stale 


there  is  always  glittering,  before  our  soul's 
eye,  as  infinitely  more  powerful,  the  niaj 
esty  of  the  King  of  Kings,  whose  righteous 
bar  ever  maintains  the  right  of  appeal  for 
all  the  oppressed,  and  unto  whom  the  prayer 
of  the  people  ever  ascends,  to  bless  our  na- 
tion and,  in  that  nation,  us  and  our  house! 
Amsterdam,  Hoi. land. 


A  RED  COAT. 


BY    VIRGINIA    WOODWARD    CLOUD. 


Among  the  discomforts  endured  by  stay-at- 
home  patriots  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion was  that  of  having  one's  home  swarm- 
ing with  British  or  Hessians,  who  were  quar- 
tered in  the  houses  conveniently  situated  for 
the  purpose.  In  a  well-worn  Day  Book,  kept 
by  one  Mistress  Lois  Bradley,  we  find  the 
following  narrative,  in  the  handwriting  of  a 
very  young  girl: 
Dec,  1776. 

My  mother  rebuked  me  yesterday,  and 
rightly,  'tis  certain.  For  if  at  first  I  differ 
from  her  I  afterward  discover  the  wise  in- 
tent of  her  advice.    'Twas  in  this  way: 

"  Mother,"  said  I,  "  did  I  have  my  way  I 
should  burn  my  scarlet  cloak  straightway  in 
the  great  fireplace." 

"  Burn  thy  cloak  !  "  said  she  (for  Mistress 
Lois's  mother  used  the  speech  of  Friends). 
Then  I  pointed  outward,  where  two  red- 
coated  dragoons  were  entering  the  fronjt  of 
the  house,  and  then  toward  the  inner  room, 
whence  came  the  sounds  of  loud  laughter, 
where  ten  more  dragoons  were  seated 
around  the  table  at  supper;  twelve  in  all  hav- 
ing inhabited  our  house  as  an  outpost  for  a 
week  past. 

"  I  would  not  wear  a  scrap  of  scarlet;  no, 
nor  see  the  sun  rise  again  upon  the  color  !  " 
spake  I. 

"  Daughter,  I  fear  that  thy  spirit  is  harden- 
ing," said  my  mother,  sighing.  Then  my 
throat  did  tighten,  as  when  a  child  I  would 
displease  her,  and  I  thought  me  of  her  heavy 
heart— and  little  wonder,  for  with  father 
at  the  front  in  peril,  and  the  British  in  the 
house,  and  the  work  early  and  late,  'twould 
seem  that  there  is  some  hard  fighting  left  to 
be  done  at  home, 


"  Poor  child  !  Thee  is  tired,  daughter," 
said  she.  Then,  ashamed  of  the  tears  which 
had  arisen,  I  did  force  myself  to  laugh  aloud, 
albeit  not  over  merrily,  saying: 

"  Nay,  mother,  thy  daughter  shall  not  for- 
get that  she  is  the  only  son  of  her  father  !  " 
And  scarcely  had  the  false  laughter  passed 
my  lips  when  a  voice  said : 

"  Faith,  rtis  the  first  glad  sound  I  have 
heard  in  many  a  day  !  Again,  mistress, 
again  !  "  And  there  in  the  door,  with  the 
sunset  behind  him,  stood  yet  another  scarlet 
coat,  with  his  head  back,  smiling.  Then 
something  stirred  within  me,  and  turning, 
with  the  tears  not  dry  upon  my  face,  I  spake 
out:  "  Sir,  I  own  that  the  British  army  hath 
had  power  to  make  us  weep,  but  our  time 
for  laughter  is  coming,  when  there  shall  be 
no  British  foot  upon  our  soil  !  " 

"  Daughter  !  "  spake  my  mother  warningly. 

The  soldier,  nowever,  did  but  bow,  with 
his  hat  on  his  heart,  in  a  most  elegant  man- 
ner. He  appeared  to  have  come  far  and 
rapidly,  and  he  bent  his  head  listening  to  the 
sounds  of  laughter  and  rattling  dishes  from 
beyond. 

"  Your  errand,  sir?  "  said  mother,  with  that 
gentle  dignity  which  hath  impressed  more 
than  one  in  these  times. 

"  Mistress,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  allow 
me  a  crust  and  a  mug  of  coffee  with  those 
gentlemen  in  yonder?  " 

Mother  gave  assent,  and  then  passed  into 
the  outer  kitchen  for  the  coffee,  but  it  were 
so  odd  to  hear  one  ask  for  what  he  would 
have  rather  than  to  take  what  he  wished, 
that  I  looked  more  closely  at  him.  He  moved 
forward,  and  the  light  being  no  longer  be- 
hind him,  I  could  have  declared  to  having 
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seen  before  his  keen,  gray  eyes,  which  were 
glancing  sharply  around.  A  burst  of  laugh- 
ter sounded  from  tli<>  other  room,  while  a 
dragoon  sang  a  song.  To  my  astonishment 
the  young  red  coat  strode  past  me  into  the 
buttery,  the  door  of  which  stood  open.  Dis- 
pleased  with  this  liberty,  I  sprang  after  to 
bid  him  come  out,  but  he  quickly  caught  my 
arm,  exclaiming  in  a  whisper: 

"Hush,  Mistress  Bradley,  not  a  sound,  I 
beg  !  " 

I  gazed  at  him  dumbly,  and  my  heart  beat 
hard.  The  table  in  the  room  beyond  shook 
with  the  pounding  of  fists  as  the  song  ceased, 
and  this  soldier  looked  rapidly  about  the  but- 
tery, and  spied  the  sliding  panel,  which,  like 
a  small  window,  opens  into  the  larger  room. 
"Who  are  you?"  1  whispered,  trembling. 
"  Trust  me,  Mistress  Lois,  and  make  no 
sign,"  he  whispered  back. 

I  listened  amazed,  for  how  might  a  British 
soldier  know  my  name? 

"  There  are  friends  near,  and  I  rely  on  you 
to  help  us." 

"Us?"  spake  I;  "I'll  do  nothing  blindly, 
sir,  for  you  do  not  wear  the  American  uni- 
form." 

"  I'm  but  a  sheep  in  wolf's  clothing,  then," 
he  made  answer  with  a  twinkle  of  his  eyes, 
"  and  you  are  indeed  your  father's  daughter, 
and  of  his  spirit.    I  am  your  mother's  cousin, 
Geoffry  Herbert,   at  your  service,   Mistress 
Lois,  who  did  as  a  lad  carry  you  pick-a-back 
across   a   brook   at   one   time   whether  you 
would  or  not.    Cadwallader  is  at  Crosswicks, 
and  I  was  sent  by  him  to  reconnoiter,  and 
was  captured.    But  yesterday  I  did  seize  and 
bind  my  sentry,  and  managed  to  escape  by 
effecting  a  change  of  clothing   with   him." 
He  looked   ruefully  down  at  his  red  coat. 
"  There  were  no  other  way,  else  had  I  been 
shot  ere  now,  were  it  not  for  the  despised 
color.    I  met  friends  on  my  way  hither,  five 
brave  young   Philadelphians   under   Colonel 
Reed,  and  in  there,"  he  made  a  gesture  to- 
ward the  other  room,  "  we  find  a  pretty  dish 
belonging    to    the    king.    Faith,    with    your 
help,  we'll  have  a  slice.    Now,  hearken,  little 
cousin,  I  go  in  there—" 

"  No  !  No  !  "  spake  I  in  terror,  recalling  in 
a  flash  the  dare-devil  lad  who  did  indeed 
carry  me  pick-a-back  long  before;  "  there  are 


twelve   men   in  yonder,  and  if  they  suspect 
you—" 

"  Tut  !  tut  !  'Twill  depend  upon  your  eyes 
and  ears  !  Hearken,  now.  I  go  in  there, 
and  do  you  take  this  "—and  he  seized  my 
red  cloak  from  its  peg  on  the  buttery  door, 
the  very  cloak  I  would  have  burned  a  while 
before — "  and  when  I  sing  out  'Ho!  ho  !  ho !' 
as  in  laughter,  do  you  wave  this  from  the 
door  toward  the  copse  below." 

For  answer  I  took  the  cloak,  and  without 
a  word  my  young  soldier  strode  to  the  room 
beyond,  and  tapping  his  sword  upon  the  door 
entered  and  bowed  to  the  dragoons  gathered 
around  the  table. 

I  slid  the  buttery  panel  ever  so  little,  and 
could  see  without  being  seen.  Twelve  men 
were  lounging  and  sending  curls  of  smoke 
upward  from  their  pipes. 

"  Good  evening,  gentlemen,"  said  my  young 
Sir  Red  Coat;  "  I  am  from  the  outpost  this 
side   Princeton   (the   very  truth,   he   having 
escaped  from  there),  and  on  reconnoitering 
and  seeing  two  coats  of  a  well-known  color 
emerge  from  the  barn  yonder,   I   surmised 
that  I  had  fortunately  stumbled  upon  an  out- 
post—" 
A  chorus  of  voices  made  assent. 
"  Therefore  I  took  the  liberty  of  joining 
you  in  a  mug  of  coffee — and  in  truth,  from 
the   welcome    sound     of    your    laughter,    I 
thought  to  find  full  twenty  here  !  " 

"  Twelve,  sir,  twelve  in  all,"  said  one  as 
they  made  room  for  him.  He  drew  up  a 
chair,  with  his  back  to  the  door  by  which  he 
had  entered;  across  the  room,  facing  him, 
was  a  window,  showing  our  elm  tree,  black 
against  a  line  of  bare  field  and  evening  sky, 
whereon  the  winter  sunset  was  reflected. 

At  that  moment  my  mother  entered,  placed 
a  cup  before  the  newcomer,  who  stood  and 
bowed  to  her  with  much  politeness.  The 
light  being  in  his  face,  I  marked  that  my 
mother  started  in  surprise,  and  well-nigh 
dropped  the  plate.  Then  she  passed  out,  and 
I  minded  that  she  lighted  two  candles,  and, 
albeit  not  dusk,  she  placed  them  on  the  high 
mantel  behind  Cousin  Geoffry;  which  again 
threw  his  face  in  the  shadow.  Then  return- 
ing to  the  buttery,  she  stole  to  my  side  and 
whispered: 
"  Lois  !  Lois  !    What  means  this?    'Tis  no 
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British  who  went  in  yonder,  'tis  Ellery  Her- 
bert's son,  with  whom  thee  played  as  a 
child  !  No  Herbert  can  turn  traitor  !  What 
means  it?" 

But  not  daring  to  turn  from  my  post,  1 
could  but  lay  a  finger  on  my  lip,  to  bespeak 
silence. 

Across  the  table  sat  the  British  sergeant, 
with  his  arms  folded;  he  nad  not  spoken, 
but  sat  gazing  at  the  newcomer,  who  calmly 
ate  his  crust  and  drank  his  coffee.  Suddenly 
some  one  said: 
"  Do  you  bring  news,  sir?  " 
"  Naught  save  of  the  mustering  of  Corn- 
w  a  11  is  at  Princeton,  and  of  that  you  are  no 
doubt  aware,"  said  Cousin  Geoffry. 

"  Faith,  there's  little  of  news  these  days," 
said  another,  "  and  little  enough  blue-coated 
game  about,  either.  We've  had  naught  to 
kill  save  time,  and  a  few  of  Mistress  Brad- 
ley's fowls." 

"  'Twere  either  bold  or  ignorant  game 
which  ventured  into  a  snare,"  said  my  young 
American,  "  for  I'll  warrant  'tis  known  that 
every  one  of  you  gentlemen  is  a  crack  shot, 
and  could  carry  a  twig  off  yon  bough  at  two 
hundred  paces  ! " 

He  motioned  to  the  window  outside  which 
the  elm  showed  a  bare  bough  against  the 
sky. 
"  Done,  sir  !  I  take  you  up  ! "  cried  one. 
"  Try  it  !  try  it  !"  cried  the  others.  For, 
having  supped,  these  men  were  of  a  mood 
to  be  easily  amused. 

The  first  British  turned  in  his  chair  and 
aimed,  then  fired  out  the  window,  missing 
the  twig.  Instantly  well-nigh  every  man 
had  his  pistol  out  and  his  head  turned  to 
the  window,  hence  with  his  back  to  me. 

11  Gently,  gently,"  spake  Cousin  Geoffry. 
coolly  setting  down  his  cup;  "  let  us  fire 
three  times  each,  seeing  who  may  be  the 
best  shot  twice  out  of  thrice." 

A  slight  hubbub  ensued,  all  aiming  out  the 
window  and  firing  one  after  the  other,  whilst 
Cousin  Geoffry  made  as  though  reloading  his 
pistol.  But  there  was  one  who  did  not  fire. 
It  was  the  sergeant.  As  the  shots  resounded 
he  suddenly  stood  and  raising  his  hand  cried, 
"Stop  !" 

And  my  own  heart  stood  still. 
Cousin  Geoffry  leaned  sidewise  with  a  foot 
upon  his  chair,  idly  tampering  with  his  pistol 


and  with  the  table  between  him  and  twelve 
men.  who  had  gathered  around  the  window. 
The  sergeant  extended  his  arm.  pointing  be- 
fore him. 

"Gentlemen,  this  man  is  but  causing  you 
to  empty  your  pistols  !  I  have  soon  him  In 
Cadwallader's  troops.  He  is  an  American/' 
and  to  Cousin  Geoffry  he  added  "  8pyl  " 

Cousin  Geoffry  raised  a  pistol  in  either 
hand,  and  I  knew  that  the  moment  had 
come. 

"An  American,  gentlemen  not  a  spy!" 
and  louder  ho  added,  "  who  never  dies  !*Ho  ! 
ho  !  ho  !  " 

I  dashed  to  the  door  and  waved  the  red 
cloak  with  all  my  might,  and  lo  !  a  burst  of 
color  broke  from  the  copse  in  answer,  but 
this  time  a  blessed  blue.  Five  American 
soldiers  on  horseback  dashed  to  the  house 
and  leaped  from  their  saddles. 

"  In  there  !  "  I  cried,  as  they  made  by  past 
me  and  burst  into  the  room  beyond.  Then 
Hying  to  the  buttery  panel  I  saw  that  it  was 
none  too  soon.  These  five  men  charged  their 
way  with  such  a  vigor  that  the  British  who 
surrounded  Cousin  Geoffry  fell  back  in  a 
panic.  There  was  a  frightful  hubbub,  and 
I  saw  the  face  of  Cousin  Geoffry  through  a 
cloud  of  smoke.  And  then  I  did  what  doth 
seem  a  foolish  thing  for  the  daughter  of  a 
soldier.  I  rushed  from  thence  and  threw 
myself  upon  the  kitchen  settle  crying,  with 
my  eyes  covered: 

"  Oh,  mother,  there  will  be  bloodshed  ! 
There  will  be  bloodshed  ! " 

My  mother  took  my  hand,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment the  British  sergeant  dashed  outward 
and  leaped  upon  a  horse,  with  Geoffry  Her- 
bert at  his  very  heels,  and  a  pistol  shot  fol- 
lowing him,  but  he  got  away,  sending  a  shot 
backward  as  he  disappeared.  Cousin  Geoffry 
ran  back  into  the  inner  room,  but  presently 
returned,  and  bowed  most  elegantly  before 
us;  then,  craving  our  pardon,  doffed  the  red 
coat. 

"  I  have  no  further  use  for  it,  Mistress 
Lois,"  he  said  with  a  twinkle,  "  for  the 
eleven  gentlemen  in  yonder  were  so  amazed 
at  our  onslaught  that  they  have  surrendered 
to  Colonel  Reed  without  a  murmur.  Hence 
I  shall  leave  the  British  coat  as  a  souvenir 
of  the  color  which  Mistress  Lois  would  fain 
not  see  the  sun  rise  on." 
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He  then  described  to  us  how,  while  escap- 
ing from  the  British,  he  fell  in  with  Colonel 
Reed  and  his  Ave  gallanl  young  Philadel- 
phians  of  the  Light  horse,  who  were  recon- 
QOitering  near.  Scenting  an  outpost,  Geoffry 
Herbert,  having  a  red  coal  with  him,  offered 
to  come  in  advance  and  to  give  the  signal 
for  attack. 

"  But  they  haa  full  time  to  shoot  thee  first, 
Geoffry  !  "  said  my  mother,  with  a  woman's 
anxiety. 

"  I  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  only  son  of  her 
father  !  "  he  said,  bowing  to  me  (and  the 
color  flamed  my  face,  knowing  that  he  must 
have  heard  my  foolish  words),  but  the 
thought  struck  sharply  through  me  of  how 
bold  a  man  this  were,  who  placed  his  life 
so  lightly  in  the  hand  of  a  maid. 

"  But  it  were  a  brave  thing  for  six  young 
men  to  set  upon  twelve  armed  British  and 
overcome  them  !  "*  spake  my  mother. 

"  Cousin,  hath  not  one  young  American  set 
out  to  overcome  all  Great  Britain  ?  Ay, 
and  will  do  if,  too  !  "  he  added,  recalling  to 
my  mind  the  lad  who  would  carry  me  pick-a- 
back, whether  I  would  or  not. 
*  Authentic. 


Then  he  bowed  to  us  and  joined  his  coin- 
rades.  as  Colonel  Reed  and  his  live  young 
Philadelphians  marched  forth  into  the  win- 
ter sunset,  with  their  eleven  prisoners  before 
them.  And,  in  truth,  these  eleven  looking  so 
Bubdued  that  it  did  not  seem  that  they  eould 
be  the  same  red-coated  roisterers  who  had 
turned  things  topsy-turvy  for  mother  and 
1  ne  for  a  week  past  !  We  stood  in  the  door 
and  watched  them  turn  toward  Cross  wicks. 

44  And  what  shall  I  do  with  the  red  coat, 
mother?  "   I  asked. 

"  Hang  it  in  the  loft,  daughter.  Even  an 
enemy's  color  hath  served  a  friendly  pur- 
pose. Nor  need  thee  now  burn  thy  scarlet 
cloak,"  she  added,  smiling. 

Nor,  indeed,  had  I  a  mind  to  do  so,  for  at 
that  moment  our  young  American  soldier 
looked  back  and  raised  his  cap,  and  I  did 
wave  the  scarlet  cloak  in  return. 

And  here  Mistress  Lois  adds: 

"  I  think  Cousin  Geoffry  Herbert  to  be  the 
bravest  and  best-favored  man  in  the  Ameri- 
can army— always  excepting  father  and  the 
General." 

Baltimore,  Md. 


A  SOLDIER'S  LETTER  FROM  MANILA. 

BY    GILBERT    IRWIN, 
Of  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Regiment. 


The  matter  of  sanitation  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  be  met  with  in  the  work  of  reno- 
vating Manila  and  ridding  it  of  its  dirt  and 
tilth.  Owing  to  the  indolence  and  careless- 
ness of  the  Spanish,  Manila  has  been  allowed 
to  become  filled  with  dirt,  and  the  only  won- 
der is  that  ere  this  some  pestilence  has  not 
broken  out.  Even  the  principal  parts  of  the 
city  have  been  allowed  to  become  unhealthy, 
and  it  appears  that  little  if  any  attention 
was  paid  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city 
by  the  Spanish  authorities.  Were  the  small- 
est American  village  allowed  to  become  half 
as  filthy  as  was  Manila  at  the  time  of  the 
surrender  every  one  would  be  holding  his 
breath  in  mortal  terror. 

While  carelessness  was  in  a  great  degree 


responsible  for  the  filthiness  of  Manila,  there 
are  some  natural  reasons  for  the  unsanitary 
condition.  The  city  is  almost  on  a  level  with 
bay  and  river,  and  no  adequate  sewerage  sys- 
tem has  been  thought  possible.  Manila  is 
drained  by  a  system  of  open  canals  and 
ditches,  or,  rather,  it  is  flooded  and  flushed  by 
the  tide.  In  this  way  much  dirt  and  filth 
are  washed  into  the  city  and  left  there  to  de- 
cay when  the  tide  goes  out.  Had  American 
instead  of  Spanish  ideas  prevailed  bere  in 
Manila  the  difficulties  met  with  in  draining 
the  city  would  have  been  readily  overcome. 
At  New  Orleans,  where  the  river  is  high 
above  the  city,  there  is  a  fine  drainage  sys- 
tem. This  is  made  possible  through  a  deep 
water    reservoir    into    which    the    city    is 
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drained.  The  same  system  will  make  Ma- 
nila one  of  the  finest  tropical  cities  in  the 
world. 

Since  our  army  has  been  occupying  the 
city  much  has  been  done  toward  ridding  Ma- 
nila of  her  filth,  and  this  work  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  good  results.  Already  the  streets 
have  been  put  in  good  shape  and  they  are 
kept  clean.  The  work  of  ridding  the  city  of 
its  filthy  dwellings  is  now  in  progress.  A 
board  of  health,  of  which  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of  our  army  is  in  charge,  is  now  engaged 
in  this  Avork.  The  city  has  been  divided 
into  ten  geographical  districts  and  competent 
physicians  are  in  charge  of  each  district. 

In  the  native  districts  of  the  city  every- 
thing is  filthy  and  dirty.  Native  life  is  es- 
pecially productive  of  dirt  and  filth.  The 
natives  live  in  small  bamboo  houses  and  on 
the  damp  ground  floors.  There  are  often 
four  or  five  generations  living  in  a  single 
one  of  these  little  houses.  The  only  wonder 
is  that  there  is  not  more  disease  among  the 
natives.  The  prevalent  disease  is  lung 
trouble.  There  are  comparatively  few  lepers 
on  these  islands.  When  once  an  epidemic 
gets  among  these  natives  it  works  great 
havoc. 

But  for  all  these  things  Manila  is  not  an 
unhealthy  city.  There  are  few  tropical  cities 
which  are  so  free  from  epidemics.  Yellow 
fever  is  unknown  here  and  Asiatic  cholera 
does  not  reach  Manila  often.  At  present 
there  are  a  few  cases  of  smallpox,  but  there 
is  no  danger  of  an  epidemic,  for  our  authori- 
ties have  these  cases  isolated  and  are  main- 
taining a  strict  system  at  the  quarantine 
station.  Altogether  Manila  is  a  fine  city, 
but  at  present  it  is  only  a  shadow  of  what 
it  will  be  in  a  few  years  hence  in  case  of  our 
retention  of  the  city  and  Luzon. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  climate 
more  perfect  than  that  Manila  is  now  enjoy- 
ing. While  the  days  are  excessively  warm, 
the  nights  are  delightfully  cool  and  one  can 
sleep  very  comfortably  under  a  woolen 
blanket.  By  this  time  the  entire  army  has 
been  installed  in  comfortable  quarters  and 
the  men  are  all  provided  with  good  cots. 
Uncle  Sam  is  doing  everything  possible  to 
render  his  men  here  comfortable. 

Manila  has  changed  wonderfully  since  our 


occupation  of  the  city.  No  longer  is  Manila 
a  Spanish  city,  and  the  gray  old  walls  of  the 
fortifications  of  Old  Manila  are  about  the 
only  thing  left  to  remind  us  that  it  formerly 
was  such.  The  Manila  of  to-day  is  very 
much  like  an  American  city  in  its  life  and 
trade,  if  not  in  appearance. 

To-day  Manila  is  living  too  fast  for  a  trop- 
ical city.  Americans  have  not  yet  learned 
the  Avays  of  these  enervating  climes.  Manila 
no  longer  takes  her  mid-day  siestas,  but  from 
early  morn  till  late  at  night  all  is  a  ceaseless 
whirl.  But  this  cannot  continue.  Tropical 
life  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  lazy  as 
compared  with  life  in  temperate  climes,  and 
the  sooner  Americans  adapt  themselves  to 
this  the  better,  for  they  cannot  maintain  the 
pace  they  have  set. 

In  every  part  of  Manila  can  be  seen  the 
results  of  our  occupation.  To-day  the  Pasig 
is  filled  with  the  crafts  of  all  nations  and 
the  wharves  present  busy  scenes.  The  Es- 
colta  is  continually  thronged  with  people 
and  has  all  the  appearances  of  the  street  of 
an  American  city.  American  street  signs 
have  supplanted  Spanish  ones,  and  Ameri- 
can goods  are  fast  filling  the  shelves  of  the 
shops  and  stores.  About  the  banks  and  com- 
mercial houses  of  Manila  one  sees  busy 
scenes  to-day. 

The  oppressed  Filipino  is  rapidly  falling  in 
with  the  new  order  of  things.  The  natives 
are  showing  considerable  aptness  along  va- 
ried lines.  They  are  quick  to  pick  up  our  lan- 
guage and  our  ways,  and  undoubtedly  will 
make  good  citizens  when  Luzon  becomes  a 
colony  of  our  country.  There  are  many 
worse  people  in  the  world  to-day  than  the 
oppressed  Filipinos;  and  now  that  they  have 
been  released  from  the  curse  of  Spanish  rule 
much  can  be  expected  of  the  race. 

There  are  few  lands  fairer  than  that  part 
of  Luzon  which  lies  about  Manila  Bay.  The 
whole  region  is  one  of  nature's  garden  spots. 
Tropical  fruits  of  all  kinds  grow  in  profu- 
sion without  the  aid  of  man's  cultivation. 
Everywhere  are  to  be  seen  the  picturesque 
native  villages,  and  now  peace  and  prosper- 
ity reign  over  all.  Everywhere  the  Filipino 
is  happy.  Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque 
than  native  life  in  these  islands. 

Manila,  P,  I. 


A  SOCIALIST  MAYOR  IN  HAVERHILL,  MASS. 


BY    THE    REV.     CALVIN    M.     CLARK. 


At  the  last  municipal  election  of  the  city 
of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  on  Tuesday,  December 
6th,  a  member  of  the  Social  Democracy,  Mr. 
John  C.   Chase,   was  elected  Mayor  of  the 
city  for  the  year  1899.    The  fact  was  given 
especial  prominence  by  the  press  not  only 
in  Massachusetts  but  In  the  whole  country 
because  Mr.  Chase  was  the  first  Socialist  to 
be  chosen   Mayor  of  a  city  in  the  United 
States.    With  Mr.  Chase  were  chosen  from 
the  Social  Democracy  three  out  of  seven  of 
the  city's  aldermen,  and  three  out  of  four- 
teen of  the  city's  councilmen.    Nor  was  this 
all.    A  month  previous  at  the  State  election 
Haverhill   sent  two   members   of  the   same 
wing  of  the  Socialists  to  Boston  as  members 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature. 
As  a  result  there  has  been  great  rejoicing 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Social  Democracy  the 
country  over,   and   many   besides   Socialists 
are  asking   if   this   be   the   beginning   of   a 
course  for  Socialism  in  this  country  similar 
to  the  course  of  the  party  in  Germany.    It 
will  be  of  interest,  therefore,  to  not  a  few  to 
know  what  were  the  causes  of  this  political 
success  of  the  Socialists. 

The  causes    are    three.     The    first    is    the 
fact  that  the  shoe  operatives  of  Haverhill 
have  long  been  quietly  but  steadily  worked 
upon  by  a  few  earnest,  ardent  advocates  of 
socialistic  principles,  chief  of  whom  is  Mr. 
James  F.   Cany,   at  the  last   State  election 
chosen  to  the  Legislature,  the  previous  year 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of 
Haverhill,     and     on     the     organization     of 
that  body  elected  as  a  compromise  presiding 
officer.    It  was  under  Mr.  Cany's  lead  that 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  the  majority  of  the 
local  Socialists  broke  away  from  the  Social- 
ist Labor  party  and  attached  themselves  to 
the  Social  Democracy,  under  Mr.  Eugene  V. 
Debs.    The    rooms    of    the    Central    Labor 
Union,   the   meeting   places   of   the   various 
shoe  workers'   unions,   and  the  shops  have 
been  the  field  where  socialistic  seed  has  been 
sown   in   season   and   out  of   season.    tVis 
hosts  of  men,  members  of  the  old  parties, 
have  been  taught  and  have  accepted  more 
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or  less  of  the  principles  of  the  Socialistic 
party. 

Second,  and  more  effective,   has  been  an 
ephemeral  excitement  in  the  city  since  last 
September    over    a    difficulty    between    the 
management  of  the  Lowell,  Lawrence  and 
Haverhill  Street  Railway  Company,   which 
controls  six  of  the  eight  electric  lines  center- 
ing in  the  city,  and  certain  of  their  motor- 
men  and   conductors.    The   management  of 
the    road    demanded    that    their    employees 
should   bond  themselves  to  the  amount  of 
$300  to  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company, 
of  Maryland,  for  security  against  losses  of 
the  railway  company  arising  through  negli- 
gence or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployee.   Refusing  to  take  out  such  bond  a 
majority  of  the  employees  left  the  employ 
of  the  Lowell,  Lawrence  and  Haverhill  Com- 
pany, and  in  their  stand  were  supported  by 
a  majority  of  the  shoe  operatives  of  the  city 
and  vicinity,  to  the  temporary  boycotting  of 
the   line    by   them.    The   above-named    Mr. 
Cany  was  the  leader  of  this  support,  being 
himself  not  a  railway  man,  but  a  shoe  oper- 
ative.   The   other    Socialist    elected    to    the 
State    Legislature    was    elected   almost    en- 
tirely because  of  operative  sympathy  with 
him  as  a  discharged  employee  of  the  rail- 
way company. 

The  third  and  most  effective  cause  for  the 
present  condition  is  disorganization  and  ill 
feeling  in  the  ranks  of  the  local  Republicans. 
Haverhill  is  normally  Republican  by  about 
1,500  plurality.  But  no  Republican  Mayor 
has  been  elected  since  1893.  The  party 
simply  would  not  elect  the  candidates  their 
city  committee  presented  them  at  the  cau- 
cuses. They  first  "  knifed "  the  candidate 
in  favor  of  a  Prohibitionist,  then  four  times 
in  succession  in  favor  of  a  Democrat,  and 
now  in  favor  of  a  Socialist.  In  the  case  of 
one  of  the  legislators,  his  being  a  discharged 
employee  was  mightily  helped  by  the  bit- 
terest opposition  in  the  legislative  district 
to  the  Republican  holder  of  the  seat.  The 
same  is  true  of  one  or  more  of  the  officers 
in  the  City  Council, 
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The  question  arises  whether  the  present 
condition  will  inure  to  the  permanent  ad- 
vantage of  the  Socialists,  whose  usual 
strength  in  the  city  has  been  about  GOO  votes 
out  of  a  total  of  7,500.  This  will  depend  on 
two  things  chiefly:  on  the  continuance  of 
party  disorganization  among  the  Republi- 
cans, and  on  the  success  of  the  Socialist 
Mayor-elect  in  his  term  of  office.  He  is  but 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  has  had  no  of- 
ficial experience  and  no  business  experience, 
except  that  of  an  ordinary  operative,  and 
manager  for  a  few  months  of  a  local  co-op- 


erative store.  He  sails  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  If  he  carries  out  his  Socialist 
program  (which  is  apparently  Impossible 
with  his  followers  in  the  City  Council  so 
much  in  the  minority)  he  will  alienate  the 
business  interests  of  the  city.  If  he  tries  to 
suit  the  business  (i.  c,  "  capitalistic  ")  inter- 
ests he  will  run  afoul  of  his  party,  since,  ac- 
cording to  their  rules,  his  resignation  as 
Mayor  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
council  of  the  Socialists,  and  he  may  be 
called  down  at  any  moment. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


GARRISONING   CUBA   AND    PORTO    RICO. 


BY    CHAPLAIN    T.     G. 

The  territory  of  Porto  Rico  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  part  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  evacuated  by  Spain,  and  the  sovereign- 
ty has  dropped  from  those  who,  according 
to  our  theory  of  government,  wrongfully 
held  it  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States, 
who  cannot  rightfully  retain  it,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  Porto  Ricans  themselves. 
The  territory  of  Cuba  belongs  to  the  Cu- 
bans, into  whose  hands  we  are  pledged  to 
deliver  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  which 
we  now  hold  as  a  war  measure. 

These  territories  will  require  the  presence 
of  our  army  for  a  time  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  order  and  allowing  the  people 
to  exercise  their  rights,  as  human  rights  are 
interpreted  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  including  all  of  the  amendments.  It 
is  important  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  for  the  people  of  these  islands 
that  the  garrisons  sent  there  should  be  of 
the  best  type  of  our  people,  physically  and 
morally,  that  they  might  command  the  re- 
spect of  the  West  Indians,  and  so  win  their 
esteem  that  they  should  ultimately  willingly 
vote  themselves  under  our  flag. 

Whether  this  shall  be  the  result,  or  wheth- 
er they  shall  dwell  with  us  as  malcontents, 
ever  plotting  revolution  and  breeding  as- 
sassins, depends  very  much  upon  how  we 
begin  with  them.  They  are  few  in  numbers 
and  contemptible  in  power,  but  to  attempt 
to  crush  them  would  be  as  costly  as  it  would 
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be  infamous,  and  would  demand  of  the  civ- 
ilized nations  of  the  earth  a  "  humanitarian 
war  "  against  our  misrule. 

The  climate,  the  temper  of  the  people,  the 
principles  of  American  freedom,  the  pledges 
made  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  all  demand 
that  great  care  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
our  troops  for  this  work,  and  in  their  con- 
trol when  once  on  that  newly  acquired  soil. 
I  have  recently  submitted  this  question  to 
Hon.  H.  C.  C.  Astwood,  former  Consul  to 
Santo  Domingo  and  at  present  Superintend- 
ent of  African  M.  E.  Missions  in  Cuba.  Rev. 
Henry  C.  McCook,  who  was  in  company 
with  Mr.  Astwood  in  Santiago,  says:  "I 
was  able  to  secure  his  most  valuable  serv- 
ices as  interpreter.  His  hearty  and  able  es- 
pousal of  their  (the  Cubans')  cause  in  the 
Santiago  public  press  won  their  confidence." 
Mr.  Astwood,  in  reply  to  my  question  as  to 
the  proper  men  to  garrison  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  makes  the  following  pertinent  and  in- 
teresting statements  and   suggestions: 

Being  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  with  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  climate,  habits  and 
customs  of  the  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  people,  I 
would  state  that  there  are  two  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  necessary  qualification  of  persona 
adapted  to  the  performance  of  garrison  duty  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  climate  is  not 
necessarily  a  trying  one ;  people  from  the  United 
States  with  staid  and  temperate  habits  would 
not  find  the  climate  any  more  severe  than  in 
most    of    our    Southern    State ;  but    the    Afro- 
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American  of  all  colors  would  be  the  best  fitted 
to  resist  the  climatic  influences,  which  in 
sonic  sections  generally  generate  yellow  fever. 

I  have  noticed  very  carefully  that;  the 
whiles  are  more  susceptible  to  these  cli- 
matic influences,  whilst  the  colored  man,  who  is 
temperate  in  his  habits  and  careful  in  his  per- 
son and  morals,  scarcely  if  ever  is  troubled 
with  the  acclimating  process.  Therefore  from 
the  standpoint  of  climatic  fitness  the  colored 
American  would  be  best  adapted  for  this  duty. 
But  there  are  questions  of  greater  importance 
than  climatic  influences.  The  Cuban  and  Porto 
Rican  people,  whilst  they  have  been  subjected 
to  Spanish  wrongs  in  a  certain  way,  have  not 
been  afflicted  with  the  race  prejudice  and  dis- 
criminations that  exist  in  this  country.  The 
trouble  that  will  certainly  arise  from  this  source 
will  be  of  greater  moment  to  the  American  peo- 
ple than  the  climate.  It  is  already  apparent, 
wherever  the  American  people  have  had  com- 
plete sway.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Ameri- 
can Government  intends  garrisoning  Cuba  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  persons  selected  should 
be  of  the  most  liberal  kind  possible.  If  they 
are  to  be  from  the  white  race,  as  few  Southern- 
ers as  possible  should  be  selected.  Liberal  men 
from  the  North  and  West  who  are  not  embit- 
tered with  race  feeling  should  be  selected ;  be- 
cause  the   strife   that   would    follow    would    be 


Irrepressible.     In  brief,  a   word  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient.      To    bring    about    harmony    and    to 

obviate  disagreeable  Conflicts,  the  people  to  gar- 
rison Cuba  should  be  largely  the  best,  colored 
element,  selected  from  our  Southern  section; 
and  the  mosl  liberal  white  men  from  the  North 
and  West — the  colored  to  resist  the  climate, 
the  whites  to  obviate  political  and  race  conflicts. 
The  subject  before  us  is  a  momentous 
one.  We  shall  win  or  lose  the  West  Indians 
in  proportion  as  we  are  wise  and  just  or  the 
contrary.  They  will  be  to  us  citizens  or 
wards.  As  the  latter,  they  will  be  more 
costly  to  manage  than  our  Indians  because 
more  intelligent  and  better  situated.  The 
attempt  to  subdue  St.  Domingo,  first  and  last, 
cost  sixty  thousand  European  lives  and  failed. 
Had  Napoleon  been  wise  and  governed  the 
island  through  the  great  Toussaint,  it  would 
have  remained  the  Empire's  proudest  orna- 
ment. With  care  and  generosity  on  our 
part,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  may  become  not 
only  our  ever  faithful  allies,  but  active  and 
valuable  parts  of  our  Great  Republic.  With 
harsh  and  ungenerous  treatment  they  may 
become  the  abodes  of  our  bitterest  and  most 
active  foes. 


BISMARCK    AND   THE   WARS    OF    1864,  '66  AND  '70. 


BY    THE    COUNTESS    VON    KROCKOW. 


Bismakck  knew  his  Northmen  well;  they 
are  ready  to  take  up  arms  at  any  time  (letter 
to  Manteuffel).  As  for  the  middle  classes  of 
the  enlightened  cities,  and  their  representa- 
tives in  the  legislature  who  opposed  him,  he 
reckoned  on  their  being  capable  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  sentiments  of  nationality  and 
race.  And  to  increase  this,  he  subsidized 
numerous  papers  in  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
at  home,  while  he  encouraged  Schleswig- 
Holsteiners  themselves  to  petition  for  Ger- 
man aid.  The  success  of  his  painstaking 
measures  was  considerable.  But  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  masses.  The  politically  schooled 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Prussia  con- 
tinued to  mistrust  him,  and  to  suspect  the 
true  motives  behind  his  show  of  sympathy 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Danish  provinces. 
In  an  open  session  of  the  Landtag  they  de- 


manded to  be  told  whether  the  amelioration 
of  the  political  position  of  Germans  in 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  under 
Duke  Friedrich  of  Augustenburg  (for  whom 
the  natives  had  declared),  were  the  sole  rea- 
son of  Prussia  going  to  war  with  Denmark 
or  not. 

But  Bismarck  was  prepared  and  answered 
evasively,  in  his  full,  usual  tone  of  arrogant 
defiance. 

"  Meine  Herrn,  to  gain  your  confidence,  we 
should  have  to  carry  on  affairs  in  a  way 
which  is  not  possible  for  ministers  of  a  King 
of  Prussia.  If  I  were  to  answer  you,  wo 
should  be  the  ministers  of  tne  King  no 
longer,  but  ministers  of  Parliament,  would  be 
your  ministers,  and  that,  I  hope  to  God,  we 
shall  become  never  more  "  (Poschinger). 

By  this  time  ('64)  the  troops  were  as  good 
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as  mobilized.  And  presently,  under  Field 
Marshal  von  Wrangel,  they  were  in  the  field 
before  the  fortifications  of  Denmark. 

Accompanying  them  were  several  Aus- 
trian corps,  Austria,  in  this  emergency,  wish- 
ing to  act  as  the  head  of  Germandom  and 
to  share  the  spoils  of  victory-  The  bad  con- 
dition of  the  finances  and  the  threatening 
trouble  with  Italy  made  the  outlay  of 
money  and  men  an  onerous  task.  #he  relied, 
however,  on  the  war  being  short;  as,  in 
fact,  it  turned  out  to  be;  the  ill-prepared 
Danish  army  being  defeated  easily,  in  a 
couple  of  months,  by  superior  numbers 
(30,000  against  72.000).  superior  discipline 
and  generalship. 

At  its  termination  the  Prussians  remained 
in  Schleswig,  while  Austria  compensated 
herself  with  Holstein;  a  consummation  that 
amazed  those  among  the  cabinets  of  Europe 
which  had  been  informed  that  the  war  was 
undertaken  to  uphold  the  London  Protocol 
(Duke  Christian),  and  had  given  the  infor- 
mation credence.  Equally  surprised  were 
the  patriots  at  home,  for  they  had  believed 
the  Duchies  wouid  be  handed  over  to  Duke 
Friedrich. 

This  pretender,  behind  the  open  stage 
scenes  of  publicity  and  war,  made  his  way 
anxiously  to  Berlin,  where  he  sought  an  in- 
terview with  the  King.  But  William  I.  de- 
nied his  prayer  for  a  personal  conference,  as 
he  was  later  to  deny  that  of  Emperor 
Napoleon,  after  the  battle  of  Sedan.  One 
reason  was  undoubtedly  his  desire  to  escape 
the  pain  of  seeing  a  victim  of  his  arms  and 
policy.  Then,  besides,  the  whole  business 
was  a  matter  of  State  and  not  a  personal 
affair,  so  that  the  prime  minister  appeared 
the  proper  agent  for  it.  He  sent  Bismarck, 
therefore,  in  his  place  to  Duke  Friedrich. 
Bismarck,  fortunately,  felt  no  shrinkings  in 
his  office  of  royal  hangman;  his  elated  sense 
of  power  only  hardened  and  stiffened  at  the 
sight  of  abasement  and  helplessness;  mercy 
was  never  a  guest  to  his  bosom;  the  most  he 
gave  was  curtesy. 

This  the  Duke  enjoyed  in  the  beginning  of 
their  interview,  the  minister  greeting  him 
with  ceremoniousness  and  calling  him  your 
Highness.  But  when  the  first  of  Prussia's 
conditions  had  been  laid  before  him,— the  con- 
dition, namely,  that  he  should  surrender  the 


command  of  the  Ducal  army  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Duke  refused  (as  had  beeu 
expected),  Bismarck  dropped  tin?  title 
"Highness"  for  that  of  "  G  race."  Bis 
Grace,  secondly,  should  deliver  the  navy  of 
the  Duchies  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  "Im- 
possible to  curtail  my  sovereign  rights  in 
such  fashion,"  cried  the  Duke.  "As  yet  you 
have  no  sovereignty,"  sneered  Bismarck 
coolly,  and  dropped  Hie  appellation  of 
"  Grace."  The  rest  of  the  time  he  spoke  as 
a  familiar.  Duke  Friedrich  remaining  re- 
calcitrant, he  even  sank  into  dialect.  The 
interview  wound  up  in  the  end  by  his  telling 
him  in  blunt  Plat,  "  the  same  hands  that 
rear  chickens  know  how  to  twist  their 
necks;  "  which  is  to  say  that,  as  his  pre- 
tensions were  incubations  of  Prussian 
diplomacy,  Prussia  would  know  how  to 
manage  them. 

Duke  Friedrich  felt  the  sting  of  the  insult, 
and  felt  it  forebodingly,  but  lulled  himself 
with  hopes  in  the  aid  of  Austria.  Austria 
had  signed  a  treaty  with  Prussia,  it  is  true, 
but  remained  none  the  less  and  notwith- 
standing his  real  friend  and  Prussia's  secret 
ill-wisher.  In  April  of  the  year  1866,  how- 
ever, when  she  undertook  a  step  in  his  be- 
half against  Prussia,  by  inviting  the  federal 
German  States  to  decide  the  question  of  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  the  Duchies,  Prussia 
got  the  better  of  Austria,  too.  Instantly  Bis- 
marck sent  the  troops  in  Schleswig  over  the 
boundary  into  Holstein,  accusations  of  gross 
ill-faith  to  Vienna,  and  circular  notes  to  all 
the  Powers,  announcing  that,  as  the  minor 
German  States  had  been  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  ques- 
tion, by  treaty,  Austria,  and  Austria  alone, 
was  responsible  for  the  war  that  must  now 
come  to  pass. 

The  Western  farmer,  to  refer  again  to  my 
homely  similitude,  was  in  for  it  at  last  !  He 
had  got  the  handle  he  had  wanted  so  long  — 
a  pretext  for  a  fight;  let  the  supercilious 
merchant  that  had  stood  in  his  way  to  boss- 
ship  look  to  himself;  he  was  in  financial  and 
every  other  kind  of  embarrassment.  The 
farmer,  in  the  best  condition  of  pocket,  mus- 
cle and  spirits. 

Neighboring  States  underestimated   Prus- 
sia's resources;    and  even  in  Prussia  itsj 
besides    the    dislike    to    shedding    fi 
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blood,  there  was  an  awe  of  Austria,  a  tradi- 
tion of  her  superiority,  a  prestige  in  her 
favor,  that  paralyzed  men,  Only  Bismarck 
and  the  war  party  knew  neither  fear  nor 
scruple.  He  and  Moltke  and  Roon  urged,  in 
their  several  ways,  for  a  declaration  of 
war,— Bismarck  with  the  King,  who  hesi- 
tated until  influenced  by  an  accident.  A 
would-be  assassin  fired  at  Bismarck,  and 
missed  him  so  nearly  that  the  pious  William 

I  conceived  the  idea  that  God  meant  to  give 
him  a  sign  by  preserving  Bismarck's  life. 
So  a  message  wh~  the  agreement  to  sign  the 
Declaration  of  War  was  sent  out  by  the 
King,  through  a  messenger,  in  the  cool,  dark 
night,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  minister, 

II  who  was  wandering  up  and  down  the 
walks  of  the  garden  of  the  ministerial  pal- 
ace, on  Wilhelmstrasse,  half  sick  of  agita- 
tion over  the  •delay." 

The  Prussian  troops  marched  across  the 
border  line  of  Austria  on  the  evening  of  the 
following  day.  m  a  short  campaign  of  a 
fortnight  they  had  conquered  the  peace  of 
Nicholsburg  that  annexed  the  Duchies  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  Lauenburg  to 
Prussia  definitely,  and  for  good  and  all.  It 
annexed  Hesse  Cassel  to  Prussia,  also,  as 
well  as  Nassau  and  the  Kingdom  of  Han- 
over, which  lies  in  the  way,  between  Berlin 
and  the  harbors  of  the  North  Sea.  It  an- 
nexed, likewise,  the  Free  City  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  The  treaty  shattered  the  an- 
cient Federation;  it  expelled  Austria  from 
Germany.  Bismarck  wanted  it  to  annex  the 
rest  of  the  Kingdom  of  oaxony  which 
Prussia  had  not  been  allowed  to  take  in  the 
years  of  the  Vienna  Congress.  But  Austria 
held  out  stoutly,— be  it  said  to  its  none  too 
perfect  honor  !— in  resisting  this  seizure; 
while  the  King  (John)  of  Saxony,  the  learned 
translator  of  Dante,  came  forth  from  his 
study,  in  the  old  palace  of  Dresden,  with  a 
plea  of  the  legality  of  the  right  which  he  had 
used  in  declaring  for  Austria,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  trouble,  of  such  massiveness  of 
convincing  proof  that  King  William  ordered 
the  idea  of  this  annexation  to  be  let  alone. 
He  himself  wished  for  Zeitz;  and  how  many 
other  annexations  were  proposed  it  is  harder 
to  say  than  to  guess,  considering  the  eager, 
rough,  soldierly  character  of  the  Northmen 
that  swarmed  about  the  rich  chambers  of 


the     Nicholsburg     and     ground     the     velvet 
lawns   of    its    mountain    park    under    their 

Spurred      heels;     Mettemich'S      palace      and 

park  they  were  ! 

But  Bismarck,  again,  has  his  secret;  and 
he  knows,  whether  the  others  do  or  not,  thai 
they  need  to  make  haste  to  get  out  of  tie- 
tangle  with  Austria,  in  order  to  be  free  to 
meet  Napoleon.  His  care  is,  therefore,  after 
showing^Austria  that  Prussia  has  compen- 
sated herself  altogether  at  the  expense  of 
third  parties,  to  offer  to  shake  hands  and  be 
friends.  And  Austria,  symbolically  speak- 
ing, does;  not  at  once,  but  ultimately.  Even 
though  she  shrewdly  suspects  that  her 
neutrality  is  desired  because  a  danger  im- 
pends over  her  enemy,  still,  she  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  refuse.  Out  of  necessity  she 
makes  a  virtue. 

Now  France  has  no  call  to  intermeddle; 
yet  she  is  wont  to,  in  all  Continental  mat- 
ters, and  has  tried  to,  in  this  one,  between 
Prussia  and  Austria.  Bismarck  has  held  her 
off  with  verbal,  delusive  promises,  which  she 
is  pretty  certain  to  push  with  increasing  in- 
sistence. And  this  is  his  secret.  He  alone 
knows  its  full  and  imminent  import,  because 
he  alone  knows  what  he  had  said  to  Napo- 
leon III,  the  summer  before,  at  Biarritz,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  neutrality  of  France. 
The  doctrine  Bismarck  professes  is  a 
diplomacy  on  the  do  ut  des  principle;  but 
after  what  he  has  seen  of  the  efficiency  of 
Prussian  arms,  he  intends  to  practice  quite 
another  thing;  the  principle,  namely,  of  "  I 
take.  Help  it  if  you  can."  If  France  wants 
her  compensation  for  having  been  neutral 
during  the  late  campaign  she  shall  fight  for 
it;  it  is  not  he  who  is  going  to  give  her 
Rhine  provinces  and  Belgium. 

So  back  to  Berlin  the  army  is  hurried,  and 
from  here  Bismarck  staves  off  the  French 
demands  with  equivocal,  diplomatic  notes, 
during  four  years,  while  the  army  is  in- 
creased, the  Landtag  reconciled,  the  North 
German  States  are  united  into  a  confedera- 
tion, the  whole  country  is  worked  up  by 
means  of  newspapers  and  agents  supported 
by  the  secret  Guelph  Fund  into  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  Southern  States  made  to 
wish  to  enter  the  Confederation  of  the  North 
by  means  of  a  discriminating  Customs 
Union.       Then,   all  being  ready,   when  the 
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French  let  themselves  be  goaded  by  resent- 
ment into  clamoring  for  war,  he  aids  them 
to  it.      They  protest  against  the  candidacy 
of  a  Hohenzollern   prince   to   the   throne   of 
Spain;    King  William  replies  with  dignified 
urbanity;     but    Bismarck    takes    the     tele- 
graphic dispatch  of  two  hundred  words,  cuts 
it   down   to  twenty   of   insolent   tone   (post- 
mortem   declaration    of    Bismarck,    through 
Busch)  and— the  work  is  done  !  the  millions 
of  men  who  have  been  trained  to  hatred  of 
foreigners    are   let    loose    at    one    another's 
throats.       Plausible  dispatches  to  European 
courts    are    penned    again    by    the    arch- 
schemer,   laying  the  fault  of  the  transgres- 
sion at  the  door  of  the  enemy.    This  time  he 
has  a  perfidious  document  on  French  paper, 
in  the  handwriting  of  the   French  Ambas- 
sador, proposing  the  annexation  of  Belgium 
to  France,  to  accompany  them,  so  that  the 
dispatches  are  brief  and  cool;  not  argument- 
ative  and   quivering   with    suppressed    pas- 
sion, as  was  the  case  with  the  former  ones 
touching  the  Austrian  conflict.    It  is  of  very 
little  use  for  the  Ambassador  to  declare,  in 
return,  that  he  had  written  the  stupendous 
proposal  down   from   Bismarck's  own  lips; 
the  defense   was   but   a   confession    of   stu- 
pidity;   an  acknowledgment  of  the  superior 
astuteness  of  the  Prussian  premier,  who  had 
refrained   from   putting   his   hand  to  a  com- 
promising document. 

The  war  is  begun  and  finished  with  the 
marvelous  rapidity  that  had  characterized 
the  Danish  and  Austrian  campaigns.  The 
French  are  beaten;  Emperor  Napoleon  III 
is  taken  prisoner;  a  huge  contribution  of 
money  levied  on  the  French  people,  and 
against  the  tears  and  protests  of  native 
statesmen  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine are  torn  loose  from  the  side  of  France, 
in  order  to  be  incorporated  by  a  treaty, 
signed  at  Frankfort,  into  the  Empire  of  Ger- 
many. 

"  The  three  Silesian  wars "  consequent 
to  Bismarck's  resolve  to  seize  Schleswig- 
Holstein  were  herewith  fought,  out,  and 
fought  out  with  unsurpassed  success  in  its 
amount  of  booty.  His  indomitable  will  and 
brutal    callousness    of    nerve  had  set  them 


through;  all  the  credit  of  their  successful 
outcome  belongs  to  his  name  in  the  sum- 
mary judgment  of  history. 

Boon's,  Moltke's  and  the  armies'  share  in 
the  victories  of  the  field  and  the  share  of  the 
patriots  in  those  of  the  administration  sink 
to  the  bottom  of  Lethe,  as  the  names  of  the 
generals  and  councilors  of  other  great  con- 
querors have  sunk  in  past  times. 

It  is  inevitable.  The  fame  is  his;  tho 
1. c  moral  sense  of  Christian  men  may  rebel 
never  so  much  against  the  need  of  granting 
it.  Bismarck's  name  is  a  blood-bespattered, 
intrigue-bespotted  one;  to  modern  free  men 
a  memory  which  can  be  regarded  with  even 
less  sympathy  than  Napoleon  Bonaparte's. 
For  Bonaparte  was  a  champion  of  Liberty, 
at  his  start;  "a  barrier,  a  gauntlet  and  an 
arm  of  steel "  between  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  and  the  assumption  of  kings  of  a 
divine  right  to  sovereignty.  Bismarck,  from 
first  to  last,  was  an  advocate  of  might.  He 
turned  the  minute  hand  on  the  dial  of  time 
forward  by  some  space  in  consolidating  the 
German  Empire  by  war;  but  he  turned  back 
the  hour  hand  of  civilization  by  transforming 
all  Germany  into  a  likeness  of  the  rough 
North,  making  out  of  the  "  country  of  think- 
ers "  a  military  camp,  out  of  a  harmless  folk 
a  folk  bent  on  conquest,  with  hearts  so  hard- 
ened as  to  feel  indifferent  to  the  cries  of  the 
suffering  of  Armenia,  Crete  and  Cuba,  as  re- 
cent years  have  shown. 

He  got  the  better  of  Denmark,  Austria, 
France  and  his  own  countrymen.  But  not 
of  God  !  Providence  worked  through  him. 
He  could  not  escape  this  any  more  than 
Bonaparte  could.  The  governments  which 
he  put  an  end  to  in  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Hesse  and  Hanover  were  corrupt.  So,  too, 
was  that  of  Austria,  which  he  disturbed. 
So  likewise  was  that  of  Napoleon  III, 
which  he  undid  at  Sedan.  The  intense  bit- 
terness of  the  hatred  which  he  excited  in  the 
French  people  by  wresting  Alsace-Lorraine 
from  them  has  prevented,  finally,  a  pan- 
European  coalition  against  America  and 
England,  to  the  advantage  of  these  freer 
States  and  the  world. 

Dresden,  Germany. 
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When  I  first  saw  Mr.  John  Hay  he  was 
Bitting  at  his  editorial  desk  in  the  office  of 
the    New    York    Tribune    some    twenty-four 
years  ago.  and  "  Little  Breeches  "  and  others 
of   the    "  Pike    County    Ballads "    were    his 
chief  title  to  fame,  for  his  life  of  Lincoln, 
in  collaboration  with  Mr.   Nicolay,   had  not 
been  written.    When  I  saw  him  last  year  he 
was  in  the  American  Legation  in  London, 
dispensing    the    hospitality    of    the    United 
States   with   his   usual   affability.     When   I 
saw  him   the  other  day  he  Avas  sitting  in 
what  ranks  as  the  most  important  chair  in 
the   executive  department  next  to  that   of 
the  President  of  the  United  States— in  the 
chair  of   Secretary   of   State.      Altho   there 
was  a  good  pile  of  papers  on  his  desk  at  his 
left  hand,  he  had  nevertheless  the  air  of  the 
man  of  perfect  leisure.    Mr.  Hay  does  not 
impress  one  as  a  stirring  man  of  business. 
You  are  impressed  with  the  ease,  self-pos- 
session and  deliberation  of  the  literary  man. 
The  transition  of  the  literary  man  to  the  di- 
plomatist is  in  his  case  easily  made,  for  he 
is  not  a  literary  recluse.    His  long  experi- 
ence in  journalism,  his  previous  experience 
of  Washington  and  his  training  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  in  Spain  and  in  England  have 
furnished  a  broad  preparation  for  his  duties 
as  Secretary  of  State.    He  has  the  advan- 
tage, too,  of  wealth,  social  position  and  a 
broad  cosmopolitan  experience.      Secretary 
Hay,  in  his  ease  of  manner,  social  facility 
and    unaffected    but    unmistakable    literary 
air,  reminds  me  of  James  Russell  Lowell. 
Not  that  there  are  not  strong  differences  be- 
tween them,  not  that  Mr.  Hay  has  not  an 
individuality  and  a  flavor  of  his  own;  but, 
so  far  as  men  can  be  grouped  into  types, 
Mr.  Hay  will  be  grouped  with  Lowell  and 
Motley   rather   than    with    Seward,    Evarts, 
Fish,  Greshani  or  Sherman. 

I  was  brought  into  official  relation  with 
all  these  Secretaries  of  State.  The  office 
has  been  held  by  men  of  very  different 
equipment.  When  Mr.  Seward  held  the 
portfolio,  tho  he  was  ably  seconded  by  his 
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son  as  assistant  secretary,  there  was  no  man 
in  t lie  department  who  did  more  work  than 
lie  His  type  of  mind  naturally  fitted  hi  in 
for  diplomatic  methods  and  habits.  Wen- 
dell Phillips  compared  him  to  the  Damas<n> 
blade,  which  could  be  thrust  into  a  cork- 
screw scabbard.  His  mind  was  flexible  and 
well  tempered.  He  was  a  match  for  the 
most  skillful  adversary  in  diplomatic  fenc- 
ing. He  could  parry  and  postpone,  bul 
when  he  took  up  a  case  and  determined  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  it,  he  made  thorough 
work  and  left  no  aspect  of  it  unstudied. 
What  he  thought  of  expansion  was  shown 
in  his  acquisition  of  Alaska;  but  I  fear  it 
would  give  our  anti-imperialist  friends  the 
nightmare  to  dream,  as  Mr.  Seward  told  me 
he  had  dreamed,  of  a  federation  or  union 
of  all  the  North  and  South  American  Re- 
publics under  our  flag. 

Mr.  Fish  was  very  different  from  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, but  also  a  hard  worker.  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar,  and  his  personality 
was  a  strong  element  in  his  diplomatic  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Evarts  was  more  like  his  bosom 
friend,  Mr.  Seward.  He  was  a  great  consti- 
tutional lawyer,  with  a  mind  trained  and 
developed  in  grappling  with  the  greatest 
questions  which  presented  themselves  in  the 
greatest  crisis  of  our  national  history.  Mr. 
Gresham  was  of  another  type,  and  when 
I  saw  and  knew  him  he  impressed  me  as  a 
man  of  great  kindness,  but  as  dominated 
by  the  President  in  his  policy.  However  it 
may  have  been  in  Lincoln's  administration, 
the  international  relations  of  the  United 
States  under  Mr.  Johnson  were  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Seward.  Mr.  Gresham,  on 
the  other  hand,  seemed  more  like  a  clerk  to 
President  Cleveland.  When  Mr.  Olney  took 
the  portfolio  there  was  another  strong  man 
in  the  cha'ir.  I  have  in  my  possession  an 
official  document,  signed  by  Grover  Cleve- 
land and  Richard  Olney.  Mr.  Cleveland's 
signature  is  small  and  effeminate  and  Mr. 
Olney's  big  enough  to  be  read  across  the 
room.    From  the  modest,  unassuming,  lady- 
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like  handwriting  of  the  President,  you  would 
think  he  was  a  clerk  to  his  Secretary.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  signature  so  falsely  represents 
the  personality  of  a  writer.  Mr.  Cleveland 
and  Mr.  Olney  were  both  strong  men.  They 
would  have  struck  fire  if  they  had  clashed. 
Mr.  Olney  had  a  mind  of  his  own.  He  knew 
what  he  wanted,  he  was  prompt  and  de- 
cided in  judgment,  and  it  is  quite  evident 
from  his  Atlantic  article  that  his  views  on 
the  development  of  the  United  States  as  a 
great  world  power  are  his  own  and  not  those 
of  his  former  chief. 

With  the  advent  of  Mr.  Sherman  the  State 
Department  secured  a  man  of  recognized 
ability  and  of  national  fame,  who,  if  he  had 
been  called  to  this  office  in  the  vigor  of  his 
manhood,  would  have  filled  it  with  honor 
and  success  in  any  exigency.  Mr.  Sherman 
took  the  place  at  a  time  when  the  strongest 
man  in  the  Cabinet  should  have  been  in  the 
State  Department.  He  was  entitled  to  the 
rest  and  well-earned  laurels  of  his  long  and 
honorable  career.  He  did  not  conceal  the 
fact  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take 
up  personally  the  exacting  work  of  this  of- 
fice at  a  critical  time.  He  wisely  relied  upon 
his  subordinates.  Judge  Day  became  prac- 
tically and  afterward  officially  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Now  Mr.  Hay  brings  vigor, 
experience,  wealth,  geniality,  a  knowledge 
of  official  routine  and  a  trained  capacity  for 
treating  international  questions. 

Dr.  David  J.  Hill,  who  has  lately  taken 
the  place  of  Secretary  of  State,  represents 
likewise  the  scholar  in  politics  and  states- 
manship. He  is  no  more  provincial  than  is 
Secretary  Hay.  He  is  a  man  of  broad  cul- 
ture and  of  equally  broad  views.  It  has 
been  suggested  here  that  he  was  perhaps 
a  little  too  broad  for  the  Presidency  of  Roch- 
ester University.  His  studies  in  the  growth 
of  our  nation,  his  historic  sense  and  knowl- 
edge of  constitutional  principles,  and  his  un- 
shaken faith  in  American  institutions  ad- 
mirably fit  Dr.  Hill  to  be  at  his  responsible 
post  in  the  State  Department  at  a  time  when 
vitality  of  conviction,  courage  and  liberality 
are  needed  in  our  international  relations. 
His  recent  speech  at  Rochester  shows  that 
he  has  not  only  convictions,  but  the  courage 
to  utter  them.  Dr.  Hill  spent  last  year 
abroad,  part  of  the  time  in  Switzerland  and 


part  of  the  time  at  Paris  and  The  Hague  in 
the  pursuit  of  historical  studies.  He  will  do 
his  part  in  making  history  as  well  as  in 
writing  it.  Mrs.  Hill  is  a  charming  woman 
whose  personal  attractions  are  hightened 
by  her  cosmopolitan  culture  and  gift  of  so- 
cial leadership.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Department  of  State  was  never  better 
equipped  for  social  impression  upon  the  Dip- 
lomatic Corps  than  at  present.  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Cridler,  the  Third  Assistant  Secretary, 
has  added  to  the  social  equipment  by  taking 
a  wife,  and  but  lately  returned  from  a  trans- 
atlantic honeymoon.  If  the  American  Ex- 
position in  Paris  in  1900  is  a  success,  it  will 
be  due  in  a  good  degree  to  the  good  fortune 
of  the  country  that  Mr.  Cridler  could  take 
up  the  work  of  the  American  Commission 
at  a  critical  point,  when  it  had  lost  its  head 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Handy,  and  by  energy, 
tact  and  administrative  ability  could  give 
a  new  impetus  to  the  undertaking. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  letter,  this  week 
I  am  on  the  floor .  of  the  Senate  instead 
of  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  have  been 
listening  to  Senator  Piatt  of  Connecticut  in 
his  argument  on  the  acquisition  of  territory. 
Judging  from  the  small  attendance  in  the 
galleries  and  the  small  attendance  on  the 
floor,  both  in  marked  contrast  to  the  throngs 
which  crowded  the  chamber  last  spring  and 
the  disappointed  throng  in  the  corridors 
which  vainly  sought  admittance,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  regarded  by  the  public  as  a  burn- 
ing one.  The  Senator  is  therefore  relieved 
from  all  temptation  to  speak  to  the  galleries. 
That  is  not  the  habit,  in  any  case,  of  Senator 
Piatt  of  Connecticut.  He  has  just  been  de- 
livering his  calm,  unimpassioned  argument 
from  behind  a  barricade  of  sheep-bound  law 
books.  The  official  reporter  and  one  of  the 
clerks  and  a  few  Senators  paid  the  closest 
attention.  The  others  will  read  the  speech 
in  the  Record.  It  is  one  of  those  speeches 
which  needs  the  trained  ear  of  the  jurist  to 
follow  it  closely.  Senator  Piatt  was  not 
aiming  for  popular  effect.  He  talks  like  a 
constitutional  lawyer  addressing  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  was  much  interested  in  his 
argument  because  it  dealt  with  the  question 
of  our  national  sovereignty.  It  is  only  a 
few  months  ago  that  I  was  surprised  to  find 
the  doctrine  of  "  State  sovereignty,"  that  oifi 
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and  mischievous  heresy  which  has  threat- 
ened our  national  coherence,  reasserted  and 
defended  by  a  Connecticut  paper,  for  which 
Senator  Piatt  is  not  so  much  responsible  as 
his  colleague,  Senator  Hawley.  If  I  find  the 
snnio  error  cropping  out  in  that  sheet  again, 
T  shall  refer  the  matter  to  Senator  Piatt  for 
correction,  instead  of  writing  a  column  to 
correct  it  myself. 

Senator  Piatt's  argument  was  not  so  much 
to  show  that  sovereignty  does  not  reside  in 
the  States  as  to  show  that  it  does  reside  in 
the  nation.  The  United  States,  he  urged, 
possesses  every  sovereign  power  not  re- 
served in  the  Constitution  to  the  States  or 
to  the  people.  The  right  to  acquire  terri- 
tory, he  argued,  was  an  Inherent  sovereign 
right,  a  right  upon  which  there  is  no  limita- 
tion, and  with  regard  to  which  there  Is  no 
qualification.  There  can  be  no  nationality 
without  sovereignty,  and  no  sovereignty 
without  nationality.  Senator  Piatt's  argu- 
ment was  especially  strong  in  showing  the 
untenability  of  the  claim  that  we  cannot  ac- 
quire territory  unless  we  are  going  to  make 
States  of  it.  He  maintained  that  we  had  an 
inherent  right  as  a  nation  to  acquire  terri- 
tory in  all  the  ways  in  which  it  is  acquired 
by  other  sovereign  nations  of  the  world. 
He  referred  to  the  territory  which  we  have 
secured  by  exploration  and  discovery.  The 
United  States  has  jurisdiction  now  over 
some  fifty  guano  islands  acquired  in  this 
way.  The  Midway  Islands,  half-way  be- 
tween the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Japan,  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States  by 
discovery  and  occupation.  In  fact,  we  hold 
a  good  deal  of  land  which  may  not  be  turned 
into  States,  but  which  will  always  remain 
as  part  of  the  general  territory.  The 
claim,  therefore,  that  we  can  only  acquire 
territory  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  State 
Senator  Piatt  considers  impossible  as  a  legal 
proposition  and  also  as  a  practicable  one. 

While  Senator  Piatt  was  speaking  Senator 
Chandler  came  upon  the  floor  with  a  big 
bundle  of  ammunition  under  his  arm  to  be 
fired  off  on  the  anti-scalping  bill.  In  a  few 
minutes'  chat  with  him  he  said  that  he  had 
no  doubt  about  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
While  the  treaty  would  extinguish  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Spain,  it  would  be  found,  he 
thought,  that  it  would  not  tie  our  hands  as 


to  what  we  should  do  with  the  Philippines 
when  we  got  them.  We  should  be  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  dispose  of  them  if  we  wanted 
to.  Senator  Chandler  did  not  indicate  his 
own  plan  of  government  for  the  Philippines. 
He  maintained,  however,  that  the  moral  re- 
lation in  which  we  stood  toward  these  is- 
lands was  the  same  as  that  which  we  held 
toward  Cuba.  We  had  gone  in  with  an 
avowed  purpose  to  free  Cuba  and  had  ac- 
complished it.  Incidentally,  however,  as  a 
mere  accident  of  war,  we  had  freed  the 
Philippines,  and  we  should  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility. And  then  the  Senator— who  is 
an  inveterate  churchgoer,  and  whether  the 
thermometer  be  at  15  degrees  or  at  98  de- 
grees, whether  the  day  be  wet  or  dry,  is  al- 
ways found  in  his  pew  on  Sunday  morning- 
remarked  on  the  sermon  he  had  heard  on  the 
previous  Sunday,  that  he  liked  to  hear  a  man 
speak  right  out  of  his  heart  in  the  pulpit. 

A  few  minutes  after  I  had  a  talk  with 
Senator  Perkins  of  California.  He  takes 
rather  a  gloomy  view  of  the  Philippine  situ- 
ation, and  thinks  we  are  acquiring  so  much 
fever,  rainfall  and  earthquake.  Neverthe- 
less, he  assured  me  that  his  own  partner 
and  the  people  of  California  generally  were 
in  favor  of  expansion,  and  he  thought,  like- 
wise, that  the  treaty  would  pass. 

In  the  House  Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations on  the  Democratic  side,  who  is  op- 
posed to  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines 
still,  conceded  in  his  speech  that  the  islands 
should  not  be  turned  back  to  Spain.  Evi- 
dently there  are  many  who  are  disposed  to 
treat  the  extinguishment  of  Spain's  sover- 
eignty as  one  thing  and  the  perpetuation  of 
that  of  the  United  States  over  those  islands 
as   another   and   subsequent   question. 

The  Presidential  party  is  back  again.  In 
Washington,  as  doubtless  all  over  the  coun- 
try, the  progress  of  the  President's  party 
has  been  watched  with  the  greatest  interest. 
In  Congress  the  President's  triumph  over 
sectionalism  and  the  splendid  reception  he 
has  had  in  the  South  has  been  a  matter  of 
congratulation  on  both  sides.  I  met  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  this  afternoon  on  the  floor, 
and  he  said  to  me  that  the  President  had 
told  him  it  was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
trips  he  had  taken  in  his  life. 
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ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISL* 

Tile  power  of  personality  in  perpetuating 
human  interest  has  never  been  better  proved 
than  in  the  influence  of  Saint  Francis  of 
Assisi.  ITato  and  Dante,  Shakespeare  and 
Goethe  have  gathered  around  their  names 
libraries  of  critical  hypothesis  and  analytic 
annotation.  But  from  Saint  Francis  radi- 
ates to  this  day  a  flame  and  a  fervor  which 
make  our  hearts  burn  within  us,  and  which 
illuminate  a  path  personal,  and  many  fields 
of  intellectual  research.  An  enormous  cos- 
mopolitan scholarship  is  concentrated  upon 
that  cell  where  Saint  Francis  lived  and  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  words  which  he  spoke. 
Literature  looks  to  him  as  to  an  inspirer  and 
a  model  of  expression.  Medical  science 
writes  books  upon  the  phenomena  of  his 
psychical  experiences.  Art  feels  a  kinship 
to  its  own  divinity  in  a  spiritual  idealism 
from  Giotto  to  modern  superb  reproductions 
int  bibliographic  representation  centering 
around  the  Saint.  Theology,  in  spite  of 
Saint  Francis'  dread  of  dogma,  profoundly 
studies  the  contents  and  the  symbolism  of 
his  theories.  Political  Economy  may  find 
in  his  conceptions  a  sociological  sequence 
conditioning  some  modern  evolutions  of  its 
science.  And  not  the  least  of  the  beautiful 
miracles  attributed  to  Saint  Francis  is,  be- 
sides the  mountain  of  mental  contributions 
that  his  frail  shoulders  carry  and  the  elec- 
tric and  passionate  affections  that  play 
around  his  head,  the  unity  in  the  filiations 
of  faith  which  he  revives,  the  annihilation 
of  creed  and  cult  and  the  strengthening  of 
that  hope  for  a  universal  brotherhood  of 
man  for  which  he  poured  out  the  most  ex- 
traordinary treasures  of  love,  and  which 
tends  to  that  catholic  spiritual  sonship  in  his 
Father  and  Lord  "  of  whom  the  whole  fam- 
ily in  Heaven  and  earth  is  named." 

It  is  four  years  since  M.  Paul  Sabatier  pro- 
duced his  Life  of  Saint  Francis  and  started 
a  tidal   wave   in  the  large,   deep  and   con- 

*  Speculum  perfectionis  seu  S.  Prancisci  Assisiensis 
Legenda  Antiquissima  Auctore  Fratre  Leone,  Nunc 
Primuni  edidit  Paul  Sabatier.'  Paris,  Fischbaeher, 
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stantly  moving  sea  of  Franciscan  study. 
Repeated  editions  of  this  masterly  work,  in- 
dependent monographs  by  its  author,  discov- 
ery of  new  documents,  destruction  of  many 
historic  and  critical  excrescences  and  greater 
security  in  following  the  maze  of  materials 
have  resulted.  M.  Sabatier's  present  work 
of  six  hundred  pages,  the  first  in  a  "  Collec- 
tion of  documents  for  the  religious  and  lit- 
erary history  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  is  a  mar- 
vel of  exegetical  criticism.  By  a  long  proc- 
ess of  brilliant  exclusions  he  had  been  led  to 
reconstruct  from  the  Speculum  Vitw  of  1509 
118  chapters  which  seemed  to  be  perhaps 
the  still  missing  portion  of  the  "  Legend  of 
the  Three  Companions."  In  a  long  slighted 
Mazarine  manuscript,  he  finds  116  of  these 
chapters  in  the  perfect  continuity  of  the  124 
which  constitute  the  now  fully  presented 
Speculum  Perfectionis,  written  in  1227  by  the 
greatest  of  the  three  companions  of  the 
Saint,  Brothers  Leo,  Angelus  and  Aegidus. 

The  influence  of  this  discovery  is  manifold. 
It  antedates  the  "  Legend  of  the  Three  Com- 
panions," the  two  "  Lives,"  by  Thomas  de 
Celano,  the  "  Chronicle  of  the  Tribulations," 
and  the  "  Speculum  Vitae."  It  was  written 
on  the  spot  and  at  the  time  of  the  great 
struggles  dawning  in  the  Franciscan  Order 
between  the  strict  and  the  independent  ob- 
servers of  the  wishes  of  the  founder,  who 
already  in  his  lifetime  had  seen,  with  agony 
of  grief,  the  tendency  of  schismatic  spirit 
to  nullify  his  rule  of  poverty,  non-interfer- 
ence in  politics,  and  antagonism  to  pomps 
of  service  or  of  setting.  And  nothing  from 
the  Middle  Ages  has  come  down  to  us 
breathing  such  an  intensity  of  emotion  as 
this  picture  Saint  Francis,  of  his  spiritual 
soarings  and  mystical  flights,  his  outbursts 
in  poetry,  his  depths  of  depression  as  he 
noticed  the  revolution  coming  in  the  ideals 
of  the  Order,  and  this  diary  of  his  physical 
decline  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  importance  of  this  document  cannot 
be  overestimated.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  moot  point  as  to  the  influence  of  Francis 
upon  the  foundations  of  Italian  art,  or  bia 
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intellectual  relationship  with  Dante.  It  does 
not  discuss  the  influence  of  the  ideal  of 
poverty  in  weakening  the  feudal  system.  It 
shows  neither  the  growth  nor  the  decline  of 
Franciscanism.  But  it  brings  an  authen- 
ticity of  its  own  and  a  final  resolution  of 
many  intricate  problems,  scientifically  set 
forth  in  the  marshaled  proofs  of  M.  Saba- 
tier.  As  he  points  out,  the  work  of  Brother 
Leo  has  indisputable  psychological  unity. 
It  has  a  mere  topographical  truth  that  is 
found  nowhere  else  in  similar  treatments  of 
its  subject.  It  has  a  spontaneity  which 
criticism  cannot  mistake.  Judged  by  liter- 
ary canons  it  has  the  absolute  affinity  with 
the  letters,  the  hymns,  and  the  will  of  Saint 
Francis,  which  led  the  monks,  ignorant  of 
critical  laws,  to  recognize  this  organic  unity 
and  to  put  the  works  of  the  Saint  as  ap- 
pendix to  this  Speculum,  while  the  critics 
who  most  prized  Francis's  writings  drew 
from  later  compilations  stories  whose  true 
origin  is  in  the  Speculum  Perfectionis. 

It  is  these  stories  and  pictures  which  in- 
fluence history  and  appeal  to  humanity.   One 
sees  Saint  Francis  with  his  faith  and  force, 
his  zeal  and  affections;   with   his   humility 
and  yet  his  pride,  the  pride  that  stood  be- 
fore Emperor  and  Pope,  opposing  to  Otto's 
magnificence  the  sic  transit  gloria  mundi,  and 
praying  the  Pontiff  for  the  continuance  of 
the  ideals,   Love,   Fraternity,   Serenity  and 
Money  despised.    One  sees  the  extraordinary 
human  power  which  ruled  brigands,   birds 
and  beasts  of    prey ,  and  conciliated  rival 
cities  and  political   parties   in  Assisi.    One 
feels  that  marvelous  love  of  music  and  of 
nature,  that  creed  of  semper  jucundus,  which 
inspired  Saint  Francis  and  burst  forth  in  a 
glad  poetry  of  adoration.    One  can   under- 
stand why  he  biblically  preferred  the  Psalms 
and  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John;  why  the  prac- 
tical and  not  the  preaching  side    appealed 
to  him,  and  why,  too,  he  was  so  constantly 
dominated  by  the  storied  treasures  of  the 
chevaliers,  of  Charlemagne,  the  Knights  of 
the   Round   Table   and   the   epics    of   early 
medievalism.  * 

The  interest  of  this  "  Mirror  of  Perfec- 
tion "  lies  in  the  reality  of  its  history  rather 
than  in  its  hagiography.  The  title,  which 
seemed  to  imply  a  compilation,  saved  it 
from  the  wholesale  destruction  of  all  primi- 


tive   Franciscan    legends,    ordered    by    the 
chapter  general  of  1266  in  the  fell  purpose 
of  stamping  out  the  Founder's  spirit  of  strict  ( 
observance.    Proof  of  this  intent  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  almost  all   the   MSS.  of  this 
"  Mirror "    come    from    non-Franciscan    li- 
braries.   But  it  alone,  with  its  constant  Nos 
qui  cum  eo  fuimus,  is  the  triumphant  reply 
to  the  perverters  of  the  rule,  the  heart-cry 
of  the  man  on  whose  bosom  Saint  Francis 
wept  and  in  whose  arms  he  died.    It  is  the 
strong,   simple  and  almost  sanctified   story 
of  the  brave  man  who,  knowing  the  inmost 
soul  of  the  Saint,  and  who,  having  dared  to 
smash  the  marble  vase  placed  at  his  tomb 
to  gather  offerings  for  a  sumptuous  basilica 
that  would  contravene  every  wish  of  Fran- 
cis,  was  beaten  and  expelled  from  Assisi. 
For   long   years   thereafter   he   became   the 
fountain    of   inspiration   and   authority    for 
the    younger     Franciscan     generation.      To 
Brother  Leo  is  due  the  perpetuating  to  this 
day,  among  the  people  of  the  Apennine  hills 
and  in  Italy,  of  the  true  and  beautiful  per- 
sonality of  Saint  Francis. 

M.    Sabatier,   with  wealth   of  proofs   and 
critical  restraint,  and,  in  many  points,  abso- 
lute victory  over  his  previous  critics,  estab- 
lishes the  date  and  the  pious  and  polemical 
purpose  of  this  document,  and  vivifies  the 
picture  of  Brother  Leo.    He  shows  the  rea- 
son for  the  lacunae  in  Leo's  story  and  its 
non-discussion  of  the  stigmata,  and  that  Leo 
to  whom  in  their'  alpine  solitude  and  cold 
the   Saint  dictated  a   beautiful   benediction 
and  added  his  own  still  extant  as  a  precious 
autograph,  here  discussed  the  man  and  the 
meaning  of  his  plan,  as  later,  in  the  "Legend 
of  the  Three  Companions,"  he  was  to  dis- 
cuss  the   missionary   and   the   mystic.    Leo 
was  the  secretary  of  Saint  Francis.    Com- 
munity of  thoughts  and  purposes  explains 
his    epic    of    enthusiasm.     His    persistent 
writings  for  forty  years,  reiterating  and  re- 
viving the  Franciscan  ideal  and  the  life  in- 
cidents of  the  founder,  may  yet  come  to  light 
like  the  famous  Rule  of  Saint  Francis  for 
the  Clarissa  Sisters,  which  was  discovered 
only  in  1893  in  the  garments  of  that  great 
friend     and    spiritual     sympathizer,     Saint 
Clarissa,  where  it  had  lain  since  her  death 
in  1253. 
Into  more  technical  points  one  need  not 
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enter  here,  nor  see  M.  Sabatier's  skillful 
criticism  of  Thomas  de  Celano  or  his  re- 
habilitation of  Ubertinus  de  Casal.  The 
story  stirs  the  blood,  as  one  reads  the  pas- 
sionate partisanships  that  from  Pope  to 
poor  priest,  with  all  the  power  of  Orders  and 
Conventions,  has  rocked  the  intellectual  Pa- 
pacy for  seven  centuries.  That,  too,  is  a 
tribute  to  Saint  Francis  and  to  his  attempt 
to  found  a  spiritual  City  of  God. 

The  story  of  this  supreme  saint  of  Chris- 
tendom has  intense  suggestiveness  even  at 
the  present  day.  There  is  the  extraordinary 
similarity  between  the  theories  of  Tolstoi 
and  those  of  Francis.  There  is  the  remark- 
able analogy  between  the  tales  of  the  for- 
mer and  the  exquisite  stories  of  the  Fioretti. 
And  when  we  find  the  famous  economic 
aphorism  of  Proudhon,  "  Property  is  theft," 
an  unconscious  echo  of  Brissot  de  Warville's 
11  Wealth  is  theft,"  almost  anticipated  by  the 
creed  of  the  relations  of  poverty  and  prop- 
erty put  into  often  curious  practice  by  Fran- 
cis and  his  immediate  followers,  who  will 
say  that  the  principles  of  Saint  Francis  may 
not  yet  be  the  pivot  of  some  new  regenera- 
tion of  society,  or  that  the  religious  and  gentle 
anarchist  of  Assisi  may  not  triumph  in  the 
millenium  to  which  the  world  is  tending? 


PAUPERISM  IN  ENGLAND.* 

The  question  of  the  proper  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  poor  of  England  engages  the  at- 
tention of  her  best  citizens  to  a  degree  elsewhere 
unknown.  At  the  present  moment  a  large  num- 
ber of  intelligent  people  are  in  favor  of  "  old- 
age  pensions."  They  find  that  the  number  of 
those  who  obtain  alms  from  the  Government  in 
the  later  years  of  life  is  very  great ;  so  great 
that  among  certain  classes  of  laborers  old  age 
and  pauperism  are  synonymous.  They  admit 
that  many  of  these  people  could  have  made  pro- 
vision against  want,  but  they  contend  that  this 
has  proved  impracticable  in  so  many  cases  as 
to  justify  some  recognition  of  its  general  im- 
practicability. Hence  they  conclude  that  in 
view  oi  the  difficulty  of  discrimination  it  is 
better  to  pension  everybody,  rich  or  poor,  who 
reaches  a  certain  age,  say  65  years.  In  this 
way  those  who  are  in  need  of  relief  will  get  it, 

*A  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law.  By  Sir 
George  Nicholls,  K.C.B.  New  edition,  containing  the 
revisions  made  by  the  author,  and  a  "biography,  bv 
H.  GK  Willink.  2  vols.  New  York  :  Q.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1898. 


and  those  who  do  not  need  relief  will  have  the 
money  which  they  contribute  to  the  poor-rates, 
or  a  large  part  of  it,  returned  to  them  as  pen- 
sions. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
this  proposal,  altho  its  bearing  on  the  tremen- 
dous problem  of  our  own  pension  list  is  obvious. 
The  principles  involved  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  same,  and  the  influence  of  a  system 
of  pensions  is  not  different  in  different  coun- 
tries. But  the  existence  of  problems  of  tbis 
description  impresses  upon  us  the  importance  of 
the  serious  study  of  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  deal  with  them  in  the  past.  It  is  gen- 
erally known  that  an  important  change  was 
made  in  the  English  poor  law  in  1834,  but  ex- 
tremely few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  mo- 
mentous character  of  the  reform  that  was  in- 
troduced. They  are  ignorant  of  the  condition 
oi  things  that  preceded  and  of  that  which  fol- 
lowed this  reform.  They  do  not  know  how  near 
England  stood  to  social  ruin  and  revolution 
before  the  reform,  or  how  far  she  removed  her- 
self from  these  dangers  as  the  reform  proceeded. 
It  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important 
reforms  ever  introduced,  and  it  has  been  only 
the  failure  to  carry  it  out  consistently  that  has 
prevented  the  substantial  extinction  of  pauper- 
ism in  England.  Where  the  reformed  poor  law 
has  been  faithfully  and  intelligently  adminis- 
tered the  paupers  are  extremely  few  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  poor  is  elevated. 
Where  the  administration  is  lax,  paupers  mul- 
tiply, and  the  poor  are  of  the  most  debased 
class.  * 

In  this  reform  George  Nicholls  was  a  pioneer. 
His  private  endeavors  furnished  the  examples 
which  those  who  undertook  the  reform  of  the 
law  followed.  As  they  followed  his  example 
so  they  sought  his  assistance,  and  he  abandoned 
a  lucrative  office  under  the  Bank  of  England  for 
the  onerous  duties  of  poor  law  commissioner. 
After  many  years  of  service,  in  which  he  earned 
much  honor  and  also  incurred  much  hatred,  he 
retired,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 
preparation  of  the  great  work  of  which  a  new 
edition  lies  before  us.  The  work  has  been  too 
long  before  the  public  to  require  an  introduc- 
tion ;  but  this  edition  contains  an  appreciative 
biography  of  Sir  George,  prepared  by  his  son-in- 
law,  and  is  to  include  a  third  volume  bringing 
the  history  of  the  poor  law  down  to  date. 
When  that  volume  appears  the  work  will  be- 
come indispensable  to  all  who  take  a  scientific 
interest  in  social  reform.  Meanwhile  the  life 
of  the  author,  as  told  here,  should  stimulate  the 
zeal  ol  all  reformers  by  its  record  of  lofty  pur- 
pose. 
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RECENT  POETRY. 
Launcelot  and  Guenevere.  A  Poem  in 
Dramas.  By  Richard  Hovey.  (Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  3  vols.  The  set, 
$4.00.)  Mr.  Hovey's  poem  is  divided  into  three 
hooks,  a  masque,  a  tragedy  and  a  romantic 
drama,  each  of  which  fills  a  neat  and  beautiful 
volume.  The  first  is  "  The  Quest  of  Merlin," 
the  second  is  "  The  Marriage  of  Guenevere," 
and  the  third  is  "  The  Birth  of  Galahad."  We 
have  often  expressed  our  admiration  of  Mr. 
Hovey's  genius,  and  the  first  two  compositions 
named  above  have  been  reviewed  by  us.  "  The 
Birth  of  Galahad,"  which  closes  the  trilogy,  is 
a  drama  more  in  the  form  and  of  the  substance 
of  an  acting  play  than  either  of  its  predeces- 
sors, and  consequently  is  less  a  poem  by  at 
least  that  much.  It  is  written  with  notable 
power,  showing  a  strong  dramatic  understand- 
ing and  a  clear  dramatic  insight.  Mr.  Hovey 
took  his  risk  when  he  boldly  entered  Tenny- 
son's close ;  but  we  cannot  see  that  he  suffers. 
His  three  stories  are  not  mere  gleanings  in  the 
late  Laureate's  stubble ;  they  are  poems  suffi- 
ciently original  and  forceful  to  compel  admir- 
ing attention,   and  to  make  it  certain   that  a 

splendid  genius  went  into  their  making. 

The  Shadows  of  the  Trees  and  Other 
Poems.  By  Robert  Burns  Wilson.  (New 
York:  R.  H.  Russell,  publisher.)  Here  is  poetry 
as  true  as  was  ever  written.  It  is  minor  po- 
etry, but  it  has  the  ring  of  song  almost  major 
in  point  of  its  bravery  of  color  and  passion. 
Perhaps  the  passion  sometimes  seems  more  a 
mood  than  a  quality,  more  in  the  words  than  in 
the  force  behind  the  words.  Mr.  Wilson's 
genius  is  artistic,  sensuous,  wreaking  itself  al- 
most painfully  upon  abstractions  of  form,  color 
and  sentiment.  The  new  world  about  us  ap- 
peals to  him,  but  as  if  from  remote  distance, 
and  he  sings  of  it  without  gripping  it  in  his 
song.  What  is  best,  and  this  best  is  charm- 
ingly good,  in  these  poems  is  the  rural  strain, 
which  has  something  arboreal  and  honey- 
breathed  in  it.  Kentucky's  woods  and  fields 
and  streams  are  voiced  with  delicate  and  de- 
licious melody. The  Tale  of  Beowulf, 

Sometime  King  of  the  Folk  of  the  Weder 
Geats.  Translated  by  William  Morris  and  A. 
J.  Wyatt.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.  $2.00.)  Students  of  English  will  find 
much  to  be  glad  of  in  this  translation,  which  is 
now  in  a  new  edition.  As  poetry  Mr.  Morris's 
translation  was  never  of  much  value  in  our 
estimation,  but  it  is  a  good  study  in  old  Eng- 
lish expression  brought  down  to  easy  under- 
standing. Morris  was  a  master  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  his  rendering  brings  Beowulf  down 


half-way    from    Beowulf's    day    to    ours. 

Voices  of  the  Morning.  By  James  Arthur 
Edgerton.  (Chicago:  Charles  II.  Kerr  &  Co. 
75  cents.)  In  his  preface  to  this  volume  the 
author  says :  "  I  have  had  a  dream  of  an 
American  literature — not  one  aping  the  old 
literatures ,  but  one  breathing  American  life ; 
one  filled  with  the  new  aspirations  of  the 
world."  And  then  he  adds  :  "  The  need  of  this 
age  is  originality."  Prom  these  bold  and  at- 
tractive statements  we  turn  to  his  poetry,  open- 
ing at  random  his  book,  to  read  : 

"  My  soul  is  far  away  to-day 

In  the  land  of  Memory  ; 
Far  away  by  the  shore  of  the  Nevermore, 

'Mid  the  scenes  of  the  Used-to-be." 

Yes,  the  "  need  of  this  age  is  originality."  We 
want  poetry   "  filled  with  the  new  aspirations 

.of    the    world." Unfolding    Leaves    of 

Tender  Thought.  By  Kate  Goldsboro  Mc- 
Dowell. (Louisville,  Ky. :  John  P.  Morton  & 
Company.)  Easy-flowing  verse  brimful  of 
tender  sentiment  is  what  this  pretty  volume 
offers.  It  appeals  to  the  audience,  probably 
the  largest  in  the  world  of  reading  people,  whose 
feelings  far  outrun  their  sense  of  art,  and  who 
have  a  ready  welcome  for  the  minor  notes  of 

sympathy. Marine   Corolla.      A    Wreath 

for  Our  Lady.  By  Father  Edmund,  of  the 
Heart  of  Mary,  (J. P.  (Benjamin  D.  Hill.) 
(New  York:  Benziger  Brothers.)  This  volume 
is  verse  written  by  a  Catholic  priest  and  ad- 
dressed directly  to  Catholics.  The  subjects  are 
mostly  churchly  or  in  some  way  intimately  con- 
nected with  Catholic  traditions  and  forms.  We 
doubt  not  that  Father  Edmund  will  find  a  large 
welcome  for  his  song. Odes  in  Contribu- 
tion to  the  Song  of  French  History.  By 
George  Meredith.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50.)  This  is  not  poetry  that  appeals  to  a 
general  audience  even  of  poetry-lovers,  nor  will 
it  seem  sufficient  to  any  large  number  of  the 
very  elect,  the  poets  themselves.  We  dare  say 
this  because  Mr.  Meredith's  diction  is  involved 
and  difficult,  his  thoughts  tangled,  his  imagery 
jumbled.  Unquestionably  he  is  a  gifted  man 
and  says  many  fine  things ;  in  places  his  ex- 
pression flashes  brilliantly ;  nor  does  any  page 
of  his  verse  entirely  lack  something  notable. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  poet  flounders  with  a 
too  evident  purpose  of  making  a  great  splash- 
ing and  foam.  There  is  no  calm  strength,  no 
classic  dignity,  no  suggestion  of  reserve ;  the 
strain  of  doing  something  unusual  distorts  the 

singers  countenance. From  Me  to  You. 

By  Lillian  Gertrude  Shuman.  (Boston :  Lee 
&  Shepard.  $1.00.)  There  is  a  quality  in 
these  poems  not  common,  a  quality  suggestive 
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of  a  deep  and  rich  imagination.  Miss  Shuman 
binds  herself  to  no  master's  wheel ;  her  style 
is  clearly  her  own.  Sometimes  it  is  not  a  very 
good  style ;  her  measures  frequently  cause  the 
reader  to  stop  short  and  examine  a  rough  place. 
She  chooses  infelicities  of  expression  with  ap- 
parent deliberation  ;  but  she  also  has  easy  com- 
mand of  notably  forceful  diction.  Some  of  her 
descriptive  passages  reach  a  high  level  of  ex- 
cellence, and  altho  most  of  her  shorter  pieces 
are  on  doleful  subjects  they  give  room  for  the 

play  of  a  vigorous  fancy. A  Century  of 

Indian  Epigrams  Ciiiefly  From  the  San- 
skrit of  Biiartrihari.  By  Paul  Elmer  More. 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.00.)  A 
round  hundred  examples  of  such  epigrammatic 
wit,  wisdom  and  folly  as  none  but  a  heathen 
mind  seems  ever  to  have  been  possessed  of,  fills 
this  little  book.  Mr.  More's  translations  are 
apparently  well  done ;  at  all  events,  the  flavor 
and  the  temper  of  the  Oriental  mind  are  pre- 
served with  excellent  cleverness.  Bhatrihari 
was  a  name  under  which  are  gathered  three  or 
more  centuries  of  verses,  amatory,  epigram- 
matic and  religious.  Mr.  More  has  selected  to 
suit  himself.  Many  of  the  pieces  as  he  ren- 
ders them  are  brilliantly  witty,  nearly  air1  o£ 
them  more  or  less  tinged  with  fatalistic  philos- 
ophy. It  is  a  book  to  go  along  with  Fitz- 
gerald's translation  of  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar 

Khayyam. The  Ocean  of  Dreams  and 

Other  Poems.  By  Carolyn  Howard  Philp. 
(New  York:  F.  Tennyson  Neely,  publisher.) 
This  volume  is  prettily  printed,  and  the  quality 
of  the  verse  in  it  may  be  judged  by  the  follow- 
ing two  lines : 

"  Perchance  'twas  but  an  idle  word,  rashly  spoke 

or  penned, 
A  trifle,  but  In  malice  told,  It  severed  friend  from 

friend." 

From  Dusk  to  Dusk.     By  Caleb  Young 


Rice.  (Nashville,  Tenn. :  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Publishing  House.  $1.25.)  The  poems 
in  this  little  book  have  many  marks  of  that 
imaginative  feeling  which  enters  so  largely  into 
the  day  dreams  of  the  young.  We  find  no 
evidence  of  the  true  poetic  gift  which  once  or 
twice  in  an  age  dashes  upon  the  world  the 
splendor  of  great  song ;  but  we  do  recognize  in 
Mr.  Rice's  work  a  great  deal  of  thoughtful  and 
musical   feeling  and  expression   set   in   a   form 

pleasantly  readable. Ben  King's  Verse. 

Edited  by  Nixon  Waterman.  Introduction  by 
John  McCovern.  Biography  by  Opie  Read. 
(Chicago:  Forbes  &  Co.  $1.25.)  This  book 
of  verses  is  the  best  of  evidence  that  the  late 
Ben  King  was  a  man  who  made  warm  and  true 
friends.     As  to  the  verses  themselves  they  have 


a  quality  of  their  own.  Mr.  King  had  an  eye  to 
the  lyceum  in  writing  them,  and  when  he  sud- 
denly died  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  aged  thirty- 
four,  he  was  making  his  way  as  a  public  reader. 
Some  of  the  pieces  here  brought  together  are 

very    funny. More    Rhymes.      By   Edith 

Lever ctt  Dalton.  (Boston:  Damrell  &  Upham, 
publishers.)  A  tiny  book  of  curious  little  poems. 
We  say  curious,  and  would  emphasize  the 
word ;  but  not  with  adverse  innuendo.  There  is 
something  in  many  of  the  pieces  that  stops  a 
wandering  attention  so  suddenly  and  gives  one's 
mind  a  shock  of  such  singular,  if  very  slight, 
surprise  that  what  at  first  seemed  common- 
place takes  on  the  fascination  of  novelty.     But 

some   of    them    are    commonplace. Songs 

From  ttie  Ghetto.  By  Morris  Rosenfeld. 
With  Prose  Translation,  Glossary  and  Intro- 
duction by  Leo  Wiener,  Instructor  in  the 
Slavonic  Languages  at  Harvard  University. 
(Boston:  Copeland  &  Day,  publishers.)  This  is 
an  interesting  little  book.  The  original  text  of 
the  poems  is  given,  and  on  the  page  opposite 
each  piece  appears  a  prose  translation  by  Mr. 
Wiener.  Mr.  Rosenfeld's  German  is  that  of  the 
Lithuanian  Jews ;  his  poetry  is  mostly  of  a  dis- 
tressful tone,  but  it  is  not  more  pessimistic  than 
one  would  expect  from  the  Ghetto.  Often  the 
spirit  is  bitter  almost  to  the  last  degree,  and 
upon  the  whole  the  largest  impression  is  that 
of  intense  feeling  rather  than  of  imagination. 
With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Wiener's  glossary  the 
reader  who  knows  German  may  easily  read  Mr. 

Rosenfeld's   poems. The   Song   of   Stra- 

della  and  Other  Songs.  Written  by  Anna 
Gannon.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, publishers.)  A  little  book  of  lyrics  and  lyr- 
ical stories  of  pleasing  fluency.  Some  of  the 
shorter  pieces  have  the  true  song-melody,  and 
there     are     several     pretty     descriptive     rime 

sketches  of  noted  places. Mr.  Dooley  in 

Peace  and  War.  (Boston:  Small  &  May- 
nard,  publishers. )  Fun  of  a  sort  rather  gross  than 
coarse  enlivens  Mr.  Dooley's  sayings  and  re- 
flections. He  is  an  Irishman  not  impossible, 
but  perhaps  exceptional,  such  as  we  sometimes 
see  in  a  policeman's  garb,  but  more  often  in  his 
clutches.  His  wit  is  often  much  more  Ameri- 
can and  of  the  newspaper  than  Irish  and  of  the 
all-assuming  immigrant ;  but  it  is  funny  never- 
theless. 

A  FEW  STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
Latitude  19°.  A  Romance  of  the  West  In- 
dies in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  Eighteen  Hundred 
and  Twenty.  By  Mrs.  Schuyler  Crowninshield. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50.)  Here  is  a  ro- 
mance of  the  old  fashioned  sort,  on  a  line  mid 
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way  between  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  and  "  Treas- 
ure Island."  The  author  has  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion and  a  convincing  style.  We  have  read  her 
wonderful  story  with  implicit  credulity  and  now 
we  pass  it  on  as  well  worth  an  hour's  undivided 
attention.  It  is  crowded  with  picturesque  ad- 
ventures.  The    Lost    City.      By   Joseph 

E.  Badger,  Jr.  (Boston:  Dana,  Estes  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  A  story  of  adventure  and  discovery  by 
a  party  of  voyagers  in  a  flying  machine.  The 
Lost  City  was  visited  and  found  to  be  of  Aztec 
origin,  but  situated  somewhere  in  our  north- 
western territory,  perhaps  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Washington.  It  is  on  the  order  of 
Jules    Verne's    stories,    readable    and    amusing. 

Joed-  Harford.     By  James  Otis.     (New 

York  :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $1.25.)  The  story 
of  a  rustic  lad  who  goes  to  New  York  in  search 
of  employment  and  falls  in  with  two  newsboys. 
He  has  a  great  many  adventures,  annoying,  dis- 
appointing and  at  last  satisfactory.  It  is  amus- 
ing and  upon  the  whole  a  good  story.  There 
are  three  good  illustrations  by  Charles  Cope- 
land. Courage,     True     Hearts.       The 

Story  of  Three  Boys  Who  Sailed  in  Search  of 
Fortune.  By  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  CM.,  Sur- 
geon, Royal  Navy.  (Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25.)  Boys  who  like 
stories  of  wild  and  thrilling  adventure  will  find 
this  one  just  to  their  taste.  From  Scotland  to 
the  sea,  from  the  sea  to  the  country  of  the  go- 
rillas, and  then  back  home,  the  whole  round  is 
crowded  with  the  most  exciting  experiences.  It 
is  a  tale  well  told  and  interesting  from  beginning 

to  end. Bilberry  Boys  and  Girls.     By 

Sophie  Swett.  (Boston:  Lothrop  Publishing 
Company.  $1.25.)  This  book  is  filled  with  a 
chain  of  vivid  sketches  for  boys  and  girls  writ- 
ten by  one  who  knows  her  subjects  and  can 
make  the  simplest  scenes  attractive.  The 
stories  are  good  and  so   are  the   illustrations. 

General  Nelson's  Scout.     By  Byron 

A.  Dunn.  (Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  A  story  for  boys.  The  scene  is  Ken- 
tucky in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  From  be- 
ginning to  end  it  is  stirring,  not  a  dull  page, 

and    the    spirit    is    vigorously    patriotic. 

Elsie  on  the  Hudson  and  Elsewhere.  By 
Martha  Finley.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.  $1.25.)  The  multitude  of  young  people 
who  have  read  the  "  Elsie  Books,"  by  Martha 
Finley,  will  eagerly  welcome  this  volume  by  the 
same  author.  It  has  to  do  with  American  his- 
tory in  the  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 

the  telling  is  simple  and  pleasing. Cyrus 

the  Magician.  By  David  Beaton,  D.D.  (Bos- 
ton: The  Pilgrim  Press.  $1.25.)  This  is  "A 
Story  of  M^gic  in  the  Worship  of  Diana  and  the 


Gospel  in  Asia,"  as  the  sub-title  informs  us. 
Its  purpose  is  to  show  in  the  form  of  a  romance 
tho;  difference  between  the  vulgar  wonder  of 
human  magic  and  the  divine  wonder  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ  and  the  acts  of  the  Apostles. 
It    is   well    written,    dramatic    and    instructive. 

His    Big    Opportunity.      By    Amy    Le 

Feuvre.  (New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany. 75  cents.)  Aside  from  its  lively  inter- 
est, this  story  will  be  good  for  boys  to  read.  It 
does  not  preach,  but  its  influence  is  strong  for 
the  right,  and  it  leaves  a  smack  of  hearty  en- 
couragement   in    the    youthful    mind. An 

Obstinate  Maid.  Translated  from  the  twenty- 
first  edition  of  the  German  of  Emma  Von 
Rhoden  by  Mary  E.  Ireland.  (Philadelphia: 
George  W.  Jacobs.  $1.25.)  An  entertaining 
story  for  girls,  presenting  the  experiences  of  a 
stubborn  girl  at  home  and  at  a  German  boarding 
school.  There  are  some  lively  scenes  of  girlish- 
ness — such  escapades  as  do  not  include  evil — 
and  in  the  end  the  impression  is  very  pleasing. 

The    Boy    Mineral    Collectors.      By 

Jay  G.  Eelley,  M.E.  (Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company.  $150.)  This  is  a  book  full 
of  valuable  information  for  young  people  inter- 
ested in  minerals  and  mineral  collecting.  In 
* 

the  form  of  conversations  it  goes  over  a  large 
field  of  study,  presenting  the  formation  and  na- 
ture of  various  crystals,  gems  and  other  mineral 
formations.  Facing  the  title-page  is  a  colored 
plate  representing  sixteen  examples  of  crystals 
and  gems  in  various  forms.     It  is  a  good  book 

to  place  in  the  way  of  young  minds. The 

Fairy  Book.  By  the  Author  of  "  John  Hali- 
fax, Gentleman."  (New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.  60  cents.)  This  collection  of 
popular  fairy  stories  by  Mrs.  Craig  is  one  to 
please  children — it  has  pleased  generations  of 
them.  There  are  ten  illustrations. Mar- 
garet Montfort.  By  Laura  E.  Richards. 
(Boston:  Dana,  Estes  &  Co.  $1.25.)  A 
bright  and  wholesome  story  for  young  people. 
It  is  charmingly  written  and  the  moral  tone  is 

high. A   Yankee    Boy's    Success.       By 

Harry  Steele  Morrison,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Ghauncey  M.  Depew.  (New  York:  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company.  $1.25.)  "I  have 
not  tried  to  make  this  a  book  of  literary  ex- 
cellence, with  fine  passages  and  flowery  phrases," 
says  the  author  in  his  preface.  We  had  long 
since  become  convinced  that  "  literary  excel- 
lence "  and  "  fine  passages  and  flowery  phrases  " 
did  not  go  together.  But  really,  this  book  is 
interesting,  full  of  push  and  go.  Boys  will 
read  it  with  a  gusto ;  yet  they  must  remember 
that  what  this  lucky  Yankee  boy  did  is  not 
what  they  all  can  do. Marjory  and  Heb 
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Neighbors.  By  Louise  E.  Catlin.  ( Boston : 
Lothrop  Publishing  Company.  $1.50.)  This 
is  the  story  of  three  girls  and  a  boy  and  the 
good  times  they  had.  It  is  a  cheerful  and  cheer- 
ing book  for  young  folks,  brightly  written  and 
well  illustrated. 

RECENT  FICTION. 

Labor  of  Love.  A  Story  for  Boys.  By 
Julia  Magruder.  (Boston:  Lothrop  Publishing 
Company.  50  cents. )  A  story  with  a  lesson  in 
it,  but  the  lesson  is  not  obtruded.  Although  its 
title-page  tells  us  that  it  is  written  for  boys, 
we  see  no  reason  why  girls  should  not  or  would 
not  enjoy  it.  It  is  bright,  engaging  and  full 
of  action. 

Red  Patriots  ;  The  Story  of  the  Semi- 
noles.  By  Charles  H.  Coe.  (Cincinnati:  The 
Editor  Publishing  Company.  $1.25.)  Mr.  Coe 
has  done  a  good  piece  of  historical  work  in  this 
comprehensive  study  of  the  life  and  surround- 
ings of  the  great  Seminole  chief,  Osceola,  and 
the  operations  which  ended  in  the  memorable 
deportation  of  the  Seminoles  from  Florida.  It 
is  a  book  deeply  interesting. 

Pauline  Wyman.  By  Sophie  May.  (Bos- 
ton: Lee  &  Shepard.  $1.25.)  A  story  for 
girls  by  a  writer  who  thoroughly  understands 
girl  life  and  girlish  tastes  and  experiences. 
While  the  scenes  and  incidents  are  set  and  col- 
ored from  a  strictly  New  England  point  of  view, 
the  interest  is  broad  enough  to  attract  young 
people  everywhere.  It  is  a  simple  story  of 
commonplace  life ;  but  the  telling  is  admirable. 

Grace  O'Malley,  Princess  and  Pirate. 
By  Robert  Machray.  ( New  York :  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company.  $1.25.)  An  Irish  romance 
of  the  time  of  King  James  VI  of  Scotland,  with 
adventures  galore  and  a  heroine  who  knows 
how  to  fight  for  her  rights.  It  is  written  in 
spirited  style,  the  story  never  flagging  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  After  reading  it  one  is  not  apt 
to  forget  Grace  O'Malley,  the  plucky  Irish  prin- 
cess, and  her  valorous  exploits. 

The  King's  Ward.  By  Jessie  Van  Zile  Bel- 
den.  (New  York:  F.Tennyson  Neely,  publisher.) 
A  quaint  and  pleasing  story  laid  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  England 
was  having  stormy  days.  It  is  told  in  the  first 
person,  and  the  style  suits  well  the  story  and 
the  time.  Pleasant  mystery,  lively  adventure 
and  love  in  the  old-fasiiioned,  romantic  form 
blend  together  right  picturesque  y  and  in  the 
end  all  comes  out  as  it  should. 

The  Love  of  a  Former  Life.  By  Charles 
J.  H.  Halcombe.  (New  York:  M.  F.  Mans- 
field &  Co.     $1.25.)     There  is  not  much  hold- 


ing power  in  a  romance  of  reincarnation;  but 
such  as  is  possible  this  book  possesses.  It  is  a 
tragedy  begun  long  ago  in  one  existence  and 
consummated  in  another.  From  Nero's  time  a 
skip  is  made  to  our  own  day,  and  the  nineteenth 
century  avenges  a  woman's  wrongs  of  that  far- 
away Roman  age.  It  will  obliterate  an  idle 
hour  to  read  the  story. 

The  Lakerim  Athletic  Club.  By  Rupert 
Hughes.  (The  Century  Co.  $1.50.)  Here  is 
a  book  to  make  the  blood  bubble  merrily  in  a 
boy's  veins.  It  is  a  running  history  of  a  year's 
athletics  by  a  club  of  healthy  and  happy  lads 
who  know  how  to  make  the  best  and  most  out  of 
recreational  pastime  and  sport.  It  is  a  spirited 
book  in  both  text  and  illustrations,  brimful  of 
wholesome  excitement  and  healthful  fun.  We 
pass  it  along  to  be  read  and  enjoyed. 

The  Loves  of  the  Lady  Arabella.  By 
Molly  Elliot  Seawell.  (The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.50.)  Mrs.  Seawell  has  the  art  of  making 
things  bright.  Her  sentences  corruscate;  her 
pages  shine.  In  this  little  romance  of  English 
life  on  sea  and  land  she  is  at  her  brightest  and 
lightest.  We  do  not  envy  the  person  who  can- 
not enjoy  her  sea  fights,  her  duels,  her  sketches 
of  the  agile  and  competent  Lady  Arabella  and 
her  sprightly  descriptions  of  mobs  and  balls, 
love  making  and  prisons,  the  gallows  and  a  par- 
don in  the  nick  o'  time.  It  is  a  captivating 
story. 

By  Order  of  the  Magistrate.  By  W.  Pett 
Ridge.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.25.)  If  we 
felt  the  need  of  making  a  crisp  and  adequate 
phrase  for  use  of  this  moment,  it  would  satisfy 
us  to  say  that  By  Order  of  the  Magistrate  is  a 
brutally  clever  story.  From  first  page  to  last 
cleverness  and  brutality  are  well  blended.  Not 
that  the  book  is  low  in  the  worst  sense — it  is 
not  low ;  it  is  in  some  respects  delightfully  en- 
tertaining. Even  its  description,  long  and  real- 
istic, of  a  ring  fight  under  a  railroad  arch  is  in 
a  way  attractive.  Mr.  Ridge  is  master  of  his 
materials,  and  he  writes  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  catches  the  reader  and  holds  him  fast 

Friendship  and  Folly,  a  Novel.  By 
Maria  Louise  Pool.  (Boston:  L.  C.  Page  & 
Company.  $1.25.)  Miss  Pool's  large  and 
loyal  audience  will  probably  feel  that  this  story 
is  not  her  very  best;  but  it  is  quite  interesting 
in  a  way.  We  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
plot,  such  as  there  is,  which  depends  upon  love 
that  is  neither  picturesque  nor  honorable.  It  is 
a  mildly  sensational  story  of  how  two  girls  are 
loved  by  the  same  man,  how  he  marries  one  but 
loves  the  other  better ;  how  th«  one  he  marries 
deserts  him  for  a  titled  scapegrace  and  dies,  leav- 
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ing  nothing  but  good  taste  in  the  way  of  his 
marrying  the  other,  which  he  accordingly  does. 
Surely  a  rather  vulgar  book,  but  well  written. 

The  Minister  of  State.  By  John  A.  Stew- 
art. (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
A  long  and  in  many  points  a  strong  novel  of 
English  life,  aspiration,  success  and  disappoint- 
ment, or  disillusionment ;  a  story  of  eminence 
gained  by  strength  and  endurance,  along  with 
which  went  other  things  not  so  admirable. 
Doubtless  a  good  deal  of  English  political  and 
social  life  is  strongly  and  dramatically  presented 
as  well  as  fine  sketches  of  character  in  both 
high  and  low  classes.  Love  holds  its  own  all 
the  way  through,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  story 
the  author's  frankness  goes  pretty  far  in  the 
way  of  calling  a  spade  a  spade  and  letting  men 
curse  and  swear  with  round  profanity.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  novel  that  leaves  a 
deep  impression  in  the  outcome. 

The  Money  Captain.  By  Will  Payne.  (Chi- 
cago: Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.  $1.25.)  There 
can  be  no  doubting  that  this  story  is  true  to  the 
life  its  author  has  attempted  to  depict.  Chicago 
gives  up  the  secret  of  its  gas  stock  and  its  finan- 
cial legislation  to  Mr.  Payne.  The  story  is 
crammed  full  of  money,  it  rustles  with  bills  and 
its  words  clink  like  silver  and  gold  coins.  Fraud, 
corruption,  the  tricks  of  speculation,  the  brib- 
ing and  suborning  of  municipal  officials  and  the 
scheming  of  lawyers  are  set  off  against  the  wiles 
of  reporters  and  the  influence  of  powerful  edi- 
tors. There  is  love  enough,  and  trouble  lies  in 
wait.  Everybody  rushes  against  everybody. 
Mr.  Payne's  style  suits  his  story,  which  has  an 
air  of  solid  authenticity  and  reality.  Chicago 
has  never  been  better  pictured  in  fiction ;  but 
the  picture  does  not  flatter  the  sitter ;  or  pos- 
sibly it  does.  At  all  events  it  is  well  drawn 
upon  a  rather  large  canvas  in  pretty  raw  colors. 

Prisoners  of  Hope.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
This  is  a  romance  of  the  Virginia  Colonies  in 
the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  As 
a  romance  pure  and  simple,  with  just  a  faint 
touch  of  historical  coloring,  it  is  pleasant  read- 
ing ;  but  it  must  be  gulped  down  without  a  crit- 
ical wince.  A  large  part  of  it  is  quite  unbe- 
lievable, so  tenuous  is  its  thread  of  possibility ; 
but  the  telling  is  notably  good  and  the  charac- 
ters are  forcibly  sketched.  It  is  of  the  sort  of 
tragedy  imagined  by  women,  the  sentimental 
strain  increasing  from  the  outset  to  the  ending, 
where  it  culminates  in  a  wild  and  wordy  ex- 
plosion. We  do  not  mean  this  for  condemna- 
tion ;  far  from  it.     The  story  has  a  distinct 


fascination,  and  we  plead  guilty  to  having  kept 
late  hours  over  it — in  fact,  we  could  not  lay  it 
aside  until  we  had  read  the  last  word.  If  it  is 
a  first  novel,  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated 
and  encouraged. 

Roden's  Corner.  By  Henry  Seton  Merri- 
man.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.75.) 
We  could  not  tell  this  story,  or  even  roughly 
sketch  it,  without  doing  a  bad  turn.  Mr.  Mer- 
riman's  audience  is  large  and  it  likes  his 
stories  as  they  unfold  their  surprises.  Frankly, 
we  do  not  like  Roden's  Corner  as  well  as  we 
liked  The  Sowers;  the  chief  characters  are 
disagreeable,  and  the  subject  uppermost  all  the 
way  through  smacks  of  crime  a  trifle  too  per- 
sistently. Nevertheless,  Mr.  Merriman  do^s 
not  fail  to  hold  one's  interest ;  he  has  the  story- 
teller's magic.  Even  when  the  deadly  fumes 
of  his  malgamite  process  are  strongest  the  fas- 
cination never  flags.  A  pleasing  love  story 
runs  through  the  book,  and  there  are  some  good 
characters  to  offset  and  finally  overcome  the 
wicked  ones  who  are  working  the  malgamite 
corner.  In  the  end  the  reader  is  compensated. 
Mr.  De  Thulstrup's  illustrations  are  excellent. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  story  of  the  American  Revolution  from 
the  pen  of  Paul  Leicester  Ford  will  run  in  The 
Bookman  during  the  coming  year. 

. ..  .The  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
will  print,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  A.  S. 
Gatschet,  a  dictionary  of  the  language  of  the 
Massachusetts  Indians  from  manuscripts  left 
by  the  late  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull. 

. ..  .The  father  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  also  a 
Philadelphia  physician  of  prominence,  was  at 
times  a  writer  of  verse.  But  Dr.  Mitchell  the 
elder  died  at  sixty,  while  his  son  was  sixty-eight 
when  "  Hugh  Wynne  "  began  to  make  his  name 
so  well  known. 

....A  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  art 
has  never  existed  in  Russia,  but  lately  the  Rus- 
sian Imperial  Society  has  been  issuing  a 
monthly  illustrated  magazine  modeled  on  the 
English  Studio  and  the  French  UArt  et  la  Dec- 
oration. R6pin,  Vasnetsoff  and  Prince  Trou- 
betsky  are  among  its  contributors. 

....The  American  Historical  Review  (quar- 
terly) for  January,  1899,  has  appeared.  Prof. 
H.  Morse  Stephens  contributes  a  paper  upon 
"  The  Administrative  History  of  the  Brit- 
ish Dependencies  in  the  Further  East,"  and  M. 
Henri  Hauser  describes  the  French  Reforma- 
tion in  the  sixteenth  century.     Other  articles 
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are  "  The  Causes  of  Cromwell's  West  Indian  Ex- 
pedition," "The  Connecticut  Loyalists,"  "The 
First  Republican  Convention." 

....  In  order  that  the  biography  of  Henry 
Drummond  might  appear  in  New  York  at  the 
same  time  with  the  London  edition,  the  pub- 
lishers (Doubleday  &  McClure)  were  obliged 
not  only  to  have  set  up  a  part  of  the  book,  but 
to  print  and  bind  the  entire  edition  within  a 
week  of  the  arrival  of  the  last  installment  of 
"  copy."  The  advance  orders  have  been  large 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  Scotland 
more  than  4,000  copies  were  ordered  before  the 
book  was  issued  from  the  press. 

•  ....Miss  Margherita  Arlina  Hamm  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Editorial  Committee  which 
has  just  issued  "  Number  Three  "  of  The  Boys1 
Club  Record — the  Christmas  number  a  feast 
of  good  things  for  the  rapidly  increasing  num- 
ber of  club  boys.  Greetings  from  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  Secretary  Alger  and  Dr.  Albert  Shaw, 
poems  contributed  by  Mrs.  Sangster,  Mr.  Gilder 
and  others,  and  original  essays  by  some  of  the 
boys  make  this  little  magazine  very  readable 
even  to  the  "  World  at  Large." 

....We   quote   from    The   Atlantic   Monthly 
the  opening  lines  of  Mrs.  E.  S.  Phelps  Ward's 
"  Salutation  to  Nicholas  II,  1898 :  " 
"  Salute  the  soul  that  dares,  though  royal  born, 
Become  knight  errant  of  the  hope  forlorn ; 
Disdain  the  sneer  that  curls  the  curving  lip, 
Arrest  a  world's  doubt  by  the  scepter  tip. 
As  sure  as  crawling  slug  within  the  wood, 
The  lowest  reading  of  the  highest  mood. 
.tvs  surely  as  the  skies  the  caverns  crown, 
The  noble  deed  shall  live  the  base  thought  down. 
As  certain  as  the  dawn  to  stir  the  dark, 
The  arrow  of  the  age  hies  to  its  mark. 
Dividing  years,  and  years  to  be  shall  know 
Whose  was  the  hand  that  held  and  bent  the  bow. 
Novr,  then,  and  ever  well  the  great  Law  wears : 
All  souls  high-born  salute  the  Soul  that  dares." 

.  . .  .Probably  the  most  "  American  "  poet,  as 
far  as  methods  and  manners  are  concerned, 
among  the  German  bards  is  Rosegger,  whose 
whole  career  has  been  unique.  He  is  the  only 
one  among  the  popular  writers  of  Germany,  ap- 
parently, who  will  travel  from  place  to  place 
giving  readings  from  his  own  works.  He  is  al- 
most as  personal  in  his  poetry  as  was  Goethe, 
who  is  often  called  the  most  subjective  of  all 
modern  bards.  Rosegger  was  born  a  son  of  an 
Austrian  peasant,  as  a  youth  learned  the  trade 
of  a  tailor,  and  worked  as  a  journeyman  at  his 
trade ;  then  he  went  to  business  colleges,  and, 


finally,  without  any  encouragement  from  with- 
out, developed  into  a  poet  of  remarkable  per- 
sonality and  power.  His  poetry  is  character- 
ized by  a  depth  of  gcmiith. 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE  NIGHT  CROAKERS*  SONGS. 

The  major  key  in  poetry  has  been  said  to 
be  not  suited  to  Celtic  genius,  which  has  al- 
ways, as  Matthew  Arnold  noted,  struck  the 
chord  of  sadness.  From  the  earliest  ballads 
down  to  the  latest  song  of  Tennyson,  English 
lyrical  expression  has  generally  sounded  a 
minor,  as  if  harking  back  to  some  prehistoric 
strain  of  plaintive  disappointment.  It  may 
not  be  quite  loyal  for  us  to  set  ourselves 
against  this  hereditary  cast  of  imagination; 
yet,  after  all,  life  has  changed,  and  why 
should  not  our  happier  condition  boldly  show 
its  influence  in  our  song? 

Of  course,  we  must  have  our  glum  mo- 
ments; we  must  rail  at  fate,  find  fault  with 
the  turn  of  the  seasons,  foresee  failure  in 
everything  when  the  fit  is  upon  us;  but  the 
healthy  mood  is  the  major  mood.  A  well-fed, 
clean,  hearty,  courageous  person  rarely  goes 
about  making  everybody  else  miserable  with 
his  lugubrious  prophecies  and  his  whine 
against  the  disordered  state  of  the  universe. 
He  is  rather  an  exhaustless  battery  of  cheer- 
ful shocks  and  blithe  currents.  This  thing 
of  liking  the  smack  of  misery  and  of  batten- 
ing upon  discouragements  is  mostly  due  to 
an  acquired  taste  long  pampered.  In  child- 
hood we  are  taught  it  in  school  all  the  week 
and  of  a  Sund,ay;  our  books  are  full  of  wo- 
begone  falsetto  notes  and  strains.  The  good 
little  girl  and  the  heavenly  souled  little  boy 
die  in  the  bud. 

We  must  take  it  as  a  good  sign  that  re- 
cently there  has  seemed  to  be  a  veering  of 
public  taste  toward  the  major  key.  All  over 
the  world  the  century  appears  likely  to  close 
with  a  strong  chorus  of  wholesome  and  virile 
song.  Wonderful,  indeed,  have  been  the  ex- 
amples of  heroism  just  at  the  point  where  a 
spirit  of  pessimism  .was  so  universally  cur- 
rent that  it  looked  as  if  the  whole  of  man- 
kind were  giving  up  all  hold  upon  hope.  Per- 
haps the  theory  of  Tolstoi  and  his  admirers 
needed  just  the  counterblast  of  cannon  and 
the  heady  tonic  of  the  bugles.  Society  needed 
a  rearrangement  of  its  atoms,  statesmen 
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were  benefited  by  the  stimulus  of  heroic 
exigencies,  and  we  all  felt  ourselves  uplifted 
on  a  great  wave  of  courage. 

There  is  nothing  so  good  for  the  spiritual 
and  physical  health  of  a  man  or  a  nation  as 
courage  in  meeting  responsibility.  To  shirk, 
to  imagine  defeat,  to  argue  on  the  side  of 
fear  and  incompetency,  is  to  choose  the 
whining  minor  chord.  We  have  seen  what 
true  manliness  can  do  on  the  slopes  at  San- 
tiago and  on  the  thunder-rocked  ships  of  our 
fleets;  we  have  taken  a  new  inventory  of 
woman's  values  since  we  saw  them  under 
fire,  facing  death  without  a  wince.  Would 
it  be  strange  if  our  songs  were  to  take  a 
fresh  quality,  a  tonic  cheerfulness  and  a 
thrilling  courage  from  the  change  in  our  ex- 
periences? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  what  we  as  a 
nation  are  going  to  do.  It  has  been  always 
but  a  question  of  time  and  growth.  Large 
power  must  have  room.  At  certain  stages  of 
organic  development  a  new  diet  becomes  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  hour  has  struck 
the  new  meal  must  be  served.  Those  who 
have  not  the  courage  to  face  Progress  and 
Responsibility  as  trencher-mates  may  well 
begin  to  withdraw.  Sing  us  the  song  of 
wholesome,  clean,  undaunted  manhood  and 
womanhood;  sing  it  bravely,  the  song  of 
national  competency  and  republican  ade- 
quacy. 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  UNIVERSITY 
MEN  IN  THE  DREYFUS  CASE. 

The  Dreyfus  tragedy  has  exposed  many 
weaknesses  of  the  French  nation,  but  it  has 
also  revealed  unexpected  sources  of  strength. 
It  is  a  matter  of  particular  interest  that  so 
large  a  proportion  of  university  men,  that 
is,  men  belonging  to  the  State  teaching  body 
and  therefore  in  a  way  connected  with  the 
Government,  have  been  active  in  demanding 
the  revision  of  the  trial.  The  bordereau, 
which  deceived  581  deputies,  was  pro- 
nounced a  forgery  by  professors  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  the  College  de  France,  and  the  Ecole 
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des  Chartes,  whose  function  is  that  of  pre- 
paring library  specialists  and  decipherers  of 
archives.  A  savant  of  the  Ecole  Normale 
Superieure,  in  view  of  the  evidence,  is  said 
to  have  declared:  "If  I  did  not  pronounce  that 
Dreyfus  is  probably  innocent  I  should  have 
to  abandon  every  problem  in  history." 

Prominent  among  those  who  rebuked  the 
intemperate  passions  of  the  anti-Dreyfus 
factions  were  M.  Monod  and  M.  Reville, 
both  of  whom  have  won  world-wide  dis- 
tinction for  their  critical  researches  in  his- 
tory. M.  Reville's  well-known  studies  in 
comparative  religion  indicate  a  tolerant  and 
judicial  spirit  incapable  of  the  anti-Semitic 
rage  which  has  possessed  so  many  of  his 
countrymen. 

It  is  perhaps  even  more  remarkable  that 
men  charged  with  the  administration  of 
school  affairs  should  have  put  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  wild  current  by  which  for 
a  time  even  the  Government  itself  seemed  to 
be  swept  along.  Chief  among  these  was  the 
inspector  of  schools,  Felix  Pecaut,  who  was 
also  for  many  years  director  of  the  Normal 
School  of  Fontenay-aux-Roses,  and  whose 
impress  has  been  stamped  upon  thousands 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  France.  The 
closing  hours  of  this  pure  and  sincere  life 
raise  it  to  a  heroic  plane.  Failing  strength 
had  warned  M.  PScaut  that  his  labors  were 
drawing  to  a  close;  but,. roused  by  the  peril 
of  his  country,  he  resigned  his  official  posi- 
tion that  without  prejudice  to  the  Govern- 
ment he  might  devote  his  last  efforts  to  the 
service  of  justice.  He  died  a  few  days  after 
his  resignation,  but  his  influence  survives  in 
the  person  of  his  dearest  friend,  M.  Ferdi- 
nand Buisson.  The  latter  name  is  familiar 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Appointed  di- 
rector of  primary  education  by  Jules  Ferry 
in  1879,  M.  Buisson  has  been  for  nearly 
twenty  years  the  leading  spirit  of  the  sys- 
tem. His  interest  extended  to  all  countries, 
and  his  Dictionary  of  Pedagogy  attests  both 
the  exhaustive  character  of  his  studies  and 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  He  was 
delegated  to  represent  his  country  at  the 
Centennial  of  1876,  and  became  through  that 
visit  personally  endeared  to  many  school 
men  of  the  United  States.  At  the  grave  of 
F61ix  P6caut,  M.  Buisson  publicly  conse- 
crated  himself  to  the   cause  of  truth  and 


justice,  quoting  with  thrilling  effect  the 
words  of  his  revered  friend:  "  In  your  desire 
to  save  France  beware  lest  you  destroy  the 
conscience  of  France."  From  that  grave  M. 
Buisson  turned  away  to  maintain  by  voice 
and  pen  the  appeals  for  revision.  His  ef- 
forts were  emphasized  by  the  abuse  they 
drew  from  M.  Janet  in  the  columns  of  the 
Petit  Journal. 

The  situation  is  thus  summed  up  by  M. 
Berenger:  "France  is  divided  into  two 
camps.  On  one  side  are  nationalists,  anti- 
Semites,  clericals  and  Jesuits;  on  the  other, 
the  thinkers,  Socialists,  Protestants  and 
Jews.  Recently  these  two  forces  have  been 
embodied  in  two  men,  the  nationalist,  Ernest 
Judet,  and  the  patriot,  Ferdinand  Buisson." 

It  would  seem  in  the  light  of  these  noble 
examples  that  the  school  system  upon  which 
the  Republic  has  spent  its  best  energies  has 
become  a  nursery  of  enlightened  consciences. 
They  afford  the  best  refutation  of  the  oft 
repeated  charge  that  the  secular  schools  are 
demoralizing. 


THE    EDUCATIONAL    OUTLOOK. 

The  educational  outlook  of  the  country  is 
of  unusual  interest  at  the  present  moment. 
We  have  suddenly  been  raised  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  world  power  and  our  ability  to  sup- 
port the  dignities  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  character  of  our  education. 

We  are  a  school-going  people.  Of  our  71 
millions  above  16  millions  were  in  primary 
or  superior  schools  last  year.  In  respect  to 
the  mere  matter  of  attendance  we  stand 
very  high.  Official  statistics  show  that  for 
every  thousand  inhabitants  we  have  205 
pupils  in  elementary  schools.  This  is  a 
higher  ratio  than  is  reached  in  Germany 
which  has  175  in  a  thousand,  or  Switzerland 
which  has  199.  We  fall  in  the  scale,  how- 
ever, when  the  comparison  is  made  on  length 
and  regularity  of  school  attendance.  For 
the  whole  population  this  averages  not  above 
4%  years  of  200  days  each,  whereas  in  Ger- 
many the  average  rises  to  7.2  years  of  200 
days  each.  On  the  other  hand,  our  political* 
system,  with  the  passion  for  reading  and 
public  discussion  that  it  promotes,  and  tb~ 
adventurous  spirit  and  trading  procliviues 
of  our  people  preserve  to  them  the  slight  at- 
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talnments  that  are  made  In  the  brief  period 
of  schooling. 

Considering  the  importance  of  prolonged 
training  great  interest  attaches  to  statistics 
showing  increase  In  the  number  of  high 
schools.  The  Bureau  of  Education  reports 
5,109  public  schools  of  this  grade  In  1897, 
and  above  580,000  pupils  in  these  and  In 
private  secondary  schools.  The  policy  in 
certain  States  of  affiliating  the  high  schools 
with  the  superior  institutions,  and  more  es- 
pecially endr  avors,  as  in  Massachusetts,  to 
equalize  advantages  by  bringing  a  high 
school  within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  the 
State  and  by  making  attendance  compulsory 
for  the  whole  school  period,  tend  also  to 
raise  the  level  of  popular  intelligence. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  for  alarm  in  re- 
spect to  the  public  schools  is  the  tendency 
to  make  them  an  experimental  field  for  fad- 
dists. Unfortunately  even  superintendents 
are  found  in  this  class  and  may  sacrifice  the. 
interests  of  a  whole  generation  in  the  pur- 
suit of  crude  fantasies,  psychological,  socio- 
logical or  what  not.  Public  opinion  which 
corrects  so  many  abuses  is  of  little  use  here, 
as  common  experience  affords  no  criterion 
of  educational  theories.  Here  the  only  safety 
Is  In  the  appointment  of  trained  men,  schol- 
ars, who  have  critical  and  logical  acumen 
and  who  are  restrained  in  their  ardor  for  the 
new  by  due  respect  for  the  traditions  of  a 
worthy  alma  mater.  Perhaps  the  most  hope- 
ful sign  of  the  times  is  the  tendency  of  uni- 
versity and  public  school  men  to  draw  to- 
gether and  recognize  the  common  bearing  of 
their  respective  provinces. 

It  Is  important  at  this  moment  In  our  na- 
tional life  to  emphasize  the  claims  of  higher 
education.  We  have  had  much  to  do  with 
training  inferior  peoples,  but  in  our  new  pos- 
session we  encounter  an  unfamiliar  class. 
For  ages  they  have  been  in  contact  with  a 
civilization  in  which  higher  education  has 
been  honored  and  fostered.  The  leaders  in 
all  the  conquered  islands,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines,  are  familiar  with,  and 
many  of  them  are  formed  upon,  the  humani- 
ties; they  have  intellectual  standards  by 
which  to  measure  us.  Moreover,  we  shall 
come  in  touch  with  foreign  diplomats  in  re- 
spect to  matters  that  have  to  be  settled  by 
historical    precedents    rather    than    upon    a 


broad  basis  of  principle.  Knowledge,  com- 
prehensive and  minute,  must  supplement  the 
natural  aptitudes  which  have  heretofore 
been  the  chief  reliance  of  our  diplomacy. 

Recent  departures  at  many  of  our  higher 
institutions,  especially  the  creation  of 
courses  in  comparative  jurisprudence  and 
diplomacy  as  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  Prince- 
ton and  latest  at  Columbian,  Washington, 
seem  almost  like  a  prevision  of  the  new  re- 
sponsibilities. It  appears  also  from  the 
statistics  that  there  is  an  increasing  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  young  men  to  pursue 
university  courses,  as  if  there  was  a  revived 
sense  of  the  relation  between  higher  educa- 
tion and  practical  careers. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate,  at  this  moment, 
that  so  many  of  our  universities  have  no 
presidents  or  are  on  the  eve  of  changing 
presidents.  The  executive  of  a  great  insti- 
tution affects  more  by  his  personality  than 
any  other  single  influence.  He  is  a  leader  In 
the  higher  life  of  the  people.  Our  new  re- 
lations also  give  additional  reasons  for  in- 
sisting that  Institutions  classed  as  superior 
shall  justify  the  title  by  their  resources  and 
activities.  New  York,  by  the  powers  granted 
to  the  Board  of  Regents,  guards  the  honor 
of  its  scholastic  degrees.  Pennsylvania  has 
aimed  to  accomplish  the  same  result  by  the 
law  of  1895  requiring  thereafter  the  sanction 
of  the  University  and  College  Council  for 
every  college  charter.  In  the  North  Central 
States  an  effort  in  the  same  direction  has 
been  begun  by  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  along  with  these  movements  the  in- 
creased participation  of  university  men  in 
public  affairs  and  the  increased  recognition 
of  their  services  in  this  arena. 


CRETE. 

The  past  week  sees  Prince  George,  son  of 
the  King  of  Greece,  installed  as  Governor 
of  Crete.  This  ends  the  rule  of  Turkey  In 
an  island  whose  people  have  fought  and 
died  through  successive  generations  in  the 
brave  war  for  independence  of  foreign  rule. 
They  have  succeeded  at  last,  not  because 
they  were  strong,  but  because  the  slow  but 
mighty  "  concert  of  Europe,"  or,  rather, 
what  was  left  of  it  when  Germany  and  Aus- 
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tria  withdrew,  were  able  to  unite,  that  is, 
when  Great  Britain  and  Russia  were  ready 
to  come  to  terms.  Very  likely  Germany 
withdrew  because  she  was  willing  that 
humiliated  and  enfeebled  Greece  should 
have  a  little  fillip  of  consolation,  and  by 
withdrawing  she  might  not  seem  to  her  good 
friend  at  the  i'ildiz  Palace  to  give  her  con- 
sent to  humiliation  of  Turkey  in  her  turn, 
after  her  success  against  Greece.  Thus 
Greece  gets  the  substance  of  what  she  went 
to  war  for,  gets  it  not  in  her  way  but  in  the 
way  Russia  prefers. 

The  loss  of  Crete  is  one  more  stage  in  the 
disintegration  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  We 
are  impatient  at  the  long  survival  of  the 
worst  government  on  earth,  but  if  one  could 
look  at  events  through  the  telescope  of  his- 
tory instead  of  through  the  slow  turning 
kaleidoscope  of  a  single  life's  current  events, 
one  should  find  that  the  changes  of  this 
single  century  have  been  very  momentous. 

In  1812  Bessarabia  was  ceded  to  Russia, 
as  the  result  of  a  long  war  between  the  two 
nations,  and  the  river  Pruth  became  the  new 
boundary.  The  Servians  had  long  been  in 
rebellion,  and  they  refused  to  accept  the 
amnesty  allowed  them  by  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest  and  continued  their  fight  until 
they  gained  their  autonomy  in  1817  with  no 
help  from  Russia.  A  rebellion  in  Epirus,  be- 
ginning in  1820,  which  finally  involved  the 
great  Egyptian  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  aid  of 
Turkey,  and  Russia  in  aid  of  the  rebels,  was 
concluded  in  1828  by  the  independence  of 
Greece,  and  transferred  to  Russia  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  ports  of 
Anapa  and  Poti.  On  the  western  and  north- 
ern shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  Bessarabia  and 
Rumania  were  deprived  of  all  Turkish  gar- 
risons as  far  as  the  Danube  and  put  under 
the  protection  of  Russia,  to  which  the  former 
was  later  annexed.  In  1860  Roumania  be- 
came independent,  and  Servia  got  rid  of  its 
Turkish  garrisons.  In  1878,  by  the  treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  modified  by  a  European  Con- 
gress, the  province  of  Dobrudja,  south  of  the 
Danube,  was  lost  to  Turkey  and  came  to 
Rumania;  Eastern  Rumelia  was  given 
autonomy,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  went  to 
Austria,  Montenegro  was  enlarged,  Servia 
became  independent,  Janina  and  Thessaly 
went  to   Greece,    Cyprus   to    England,   and 


Russia  took  the  province  about  Kara  and 
Batam,  southeast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Meanwhile  slower  changes  had  greatly  re- 
duced, or  utterly  destroyed,  the  power  of  the 
Sultan  in  other  great  provinces.  The  mas- 
sacres in  Syria  occasioned  the  intervention 
of  the  European  Powers  for  the  protection 
of  the  Christian  population.  Egypt  has  be- 
come an  English  possession,  and  English  in- 
tluence  extends  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  coast  of  Arabia,  while  Tunis  is  no 
more  Turk  than  is  Algiers  or  Morocco. 

We  then  see,  during  the  century,  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  reduced  on  every  side.  The  Turk 
is  nearly  driven  out  of  Europe.  He  has  lost 
Greece  and  the  Balkan  provinces,  which 
make  up  Bosnia,  Servia,  Montenegro,  Her- 
zegovina, Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  leaving 
him  only  the  strip  of  Rumelia  behind  Con- 
stantinople. He  has  been  driven  quite  out 
of  Africa,  and  he  has  lost  all  that  region 
to  the  northeast  out  of  which  Russia  has 
built  her  coal  oil  industry.  Of  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean  the  chief  are  lost, 
Cyprus  and  Crete,  and  only  the  small  islands 
along  the  coast  remain.  Palestine  and 
Syria  are  protected  against  misgovernment, 
and  Arabia  is  semi-independent.  Practically 
the  mighty  Turkish  Empire,  which  once 
threatened  Europe,  is  now  shut  up  to  Asia 
Minor  and  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
here  she  remains  by  sufferance  of  the  Pow- 
ers. Another  outbreak  of  violence,  or  a  new 
European  war,  may  end  what  can  never  be 
mended.  The  next  Russian  advance  is 
likely  to  be  a  tremendous  one;  and  yet  be- 
fore the  time  for  it  comes  Germany  may  have 
assumed  to  teach  the  Sultan  how  to  rule 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  the  incidence  of  the  Chi- 
nese problem  which  gives  respite  to  Turkey. 


General  Miles  and  Adjutant-General  Cor- 
bin  testified  last  week  before  the  War  In- 
quiry Commission,  and  the  reports  of  Colo- 
nel Roosevelt  concerning  the  fighting  at 
Santiago  were  published.  General  Miles 
had  much  to  say  about  the  confusion  and 
congestion  of  stores  at  Tampa,  the  lack  of 
small  boats  for  the  Santiago  expedition,  the 
insufficient  supplies  of  medicines  and  food, 
the  lack  of  shelter  for  the  wounded  and 
sick,  and  the  poor  and  dangerous  quality  of 
the  refrigerated  and  canned  beef  forwarded 
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to  Forto  Rico  and  Cuba.  He  read  a  dis- 
patch from  Shatter,  in  which  the  latter  as- 
serted that  four  men  had  died  for  want  of 
medicines.  There  was  at  no  time  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  these,  and  the  wounded 
were  exposed  to  rain  for  lack  of  tents.  The 
loading  of  supplies  at  Tampa  had  been  in- 
trusted to  Shafter.  When  asked  who  was 
to  blame  for  ail  these  shortcomings,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  Commission  should  inquire 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Commissary 
General.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
bad  beef  or  the  chemicals  associated  with  it 
had  caused  much  sickness.  Those  who  ate 
the  beef,  for  lack  of  anything  else,  suffered 
from  dysentery.  He  is  now  making  an  in- 
vestigation to  fix  responsibility  for  what  he 
calls  "  a  pretence  of  an  experiment "  in 
supplying  such  food  to  the  army.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  in  his  reports  complained  that  his 
men  had  no  proper  food,  and  that  the  med- 
ical supplies  were  utterly  inadequate.  His 
sick  and  wounded  suffered  so  in  the  hospi- 
tals, when  sent  to  the  rear,  for  lack  of  food 
and  attention,  that  he  found  it  best  to  keep 
them  at  the  front.  His  men  could  not  get 
clothes  or  shoes.  General  Corbin  testified 
that  the  War  Department  did  not  contem- 
plate a  war  until  war  was  declared  by  Con- 
gress, and  that  no  active  preparations  for  it 
were  made  until  that  time.  It  must  have 
occurred  to  the  Commission  that  this  course 
was  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  foresight 
and  early  action  of  the  Navy  Department, 
as  set  forth  in  Secretary  Long's  report.  To 
preserve  his  peace  of  mind,  General  Corbin 
said,  he  had  not  read  a  newspaper  during 
the  war.  Even  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Army  may  be  the  better  for  a  little  fresh 
information.  By  carefully  avoiding  the 
newspapers  General  Corbin  may  have  pre- 
served his  own  peace  of  mind  at  the  ex- 
pense of  much  disturbance  and  pain  in  the 
minds  of  others.  For  example,  the  papers 
would  have  told  him  there  was  ground  for 
complaint  at  Chickamauga.  He  says  he 
heard  nothing  from  the  inspectors. 


disgust.  Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  to 
every  instinct  of  the  United  States  naval 
officer  than  such  an  exhibition  as  Mr.  Hob- 
son  has  been  permitted  to  make  of  himself; 
and  if  he  has  not  wrecked  his  career  it  will 
be  solely  because  there  is  salvation  for  him 
in  a  long  stay  in  China  under  so  sharp  a 
disciplinarian  as  Admiral  Dewey.  It  is 
true  that  older  heads  than  his  have  been 
turned  by  less  adulation;  but  the  officials  of 
the  Navy  Department  are  not  similarly 
troubled,  and  at  least  are  supposed  to  have 
some  regard  for  the  good  name  and  discip- 
line of  the  service.  No  reason  appears  why 
not  merely  these  later  performances,  but 
various  others  credited  to  Mr.  Hobson  should 
have  been  tolerated.  Why,  for  example, 
was  he  permitted  to  fuss  with  the  Santiago 
wrecks  and  obstruct  the  wrecking  people  at. 
work  there  under  their  contracts,  as  he  did  ? 
Why  was  he  allowed  to  assume  the  credit 
of  the  floating  of  the  Maria  Teresa,  wheu 
none  of  it  was  due  him  ?  Why  was  he  not 
at  once  sharply  rebuked  for  publicly  threat- 
ening the  Navy  Department  with  an  appeal 
to  the  public  for  funds  wherewith  to  raise 
the  Colon,  after  far  more  experiencel  heads 
than  his  had  officially  pronounced  the  work 
impracticable  ?  Why  now  has  he  been  per- 
mitted to  besmirch  a  reputation  such  as  few 
men  get,  and  which  belongs  to  his  country 
as  much  as  to  himself  ?  The  people  have 
just  cause  to  censure  the  Navy  Department 
for  its  singularly  weak  course  with  respect 
to  this  young  officer,  though  perhaps  with 
less  severity  than  he  will  himself  when  he 
reaches  years  of  discretion. 


The  readers  of  The  Independent  may 
rest  assured  that  the  sentiment  of  the  navy 
concerning  the  recent  reported  osculatory 
performances  of  Naval  Constructor  Rich- 
mond Pearson  Hobson  is  one  of  unalloyed 


The  following  extract  from  Governor- 
elect  Roosevelt's  speech  at  the  New  England 
dinner  in  this  city  last  week  hits  a  bull's- 
eye.    He  said: 

"  If  we  ever  succeed  in  this  country  in  arrang- 
ing a  divorce  between  the  two  elements  of  the 
body  politic,  so  that  on  one  side  we  shall  see 
the  nice,  cultivated,  well-meaning  little  men 
with  good  morals  and  receding  chins,  the  little 
men  who  mean  well  and  cannot  fight,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  thoroughly  efficient  men 
who  do  not  mean  well  at  all;  if  we  ever  suc- 
ceed in  developing  into  those  two  distinct  castes 
the  day  of  the  ending  of  free  government  in  this 
country  is  not  far  distant,  and  I  want  you  to 
remember  that  in  the  last  resort  one  element  is 
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pretty  nearly  as  dangerous- as  the  other  to  the 
community.  The  good  man  who  does  not 
amount  to  anything,  the  good  man  who  cannot 
make  his  virtue  become  practical,  and  if  neces- 
sary aggressive,  counts  for  very  little  in  the 
community.  In  the  present  age  we  do  not  need 
the  cloistered  virtue  of  the  anchorite ;  we  need 
the  virtue  that  can  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
rough  contact  with  the  world.  We  need  the  vir- 
tue that  can  go  out  and  do  things,  not  do  things 
quite  as  well  as  it  thinks  it  could  in  advance, 
but  do  them  somehow." 

Neither  in  New  York  nor  Brooklyn,  and  in 
few  other  cities,  were  the  speakers  on  Fore- 
fathers' Day  any  more  afraid  than  their  an- 
cestors of  territorial  expansion.  Possunt 
(l uia  posse  videntur. 


and  farm  tools.    A  similar  loan  to  the  Fil- 
ipinos would  have  a  good  effect. 


In  a   published   report   of   some   remarks 
said  to  have  been  made  by  the  President  on 
the  21st,  concerning  the  shipment  of  supplies 
to  Cuba,  there  is  an  interesting  reference  to 
the    mission    of    the    late    General    Garcia, 
showing  that  before  he  died  he  had  almost 
obtained   that  relief  for  the  insurgents  in 
arms    for    which    he    came    to    the    United 
States.    The  President  said,  it  is  asserted, 
that    just    before    Garcia's    death    he    had 
nearly  completed  an  arrangement  for  pay- 
ing $100  to  each  Cuban  soldier,  the  money 
required  for  this  to  be  advanced  on  pledge 
of  repayment  out  of  the  customs  revenue  of 
Havana.    If  it  was  right  to  assist  the  in- 
surgents in  this  way  before  Garcia's  death, 
it  is  right  now,  and  we  presume  the  project 
has  not  been    given    up.    There    is    in   the 
Urgent  Deficiency  bill  now  pending  an  item 
of  $3,000,000  for  extraordinary  expenses  of 
the  war.    The  Government  intends  to  use 
this  money,  it  is  said,  in  advancing  arrears 
of  pay  to  both  the  Filipino  and  the  Cuban 
soldiers.    There   is   an   opportunity   in    the 
Philippines  for  wise  diplomacy,  but  while 
Aguinaldo's  men  have  had  no  pay  for  a  long 
time,  they  are  not  suffering  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  as  many  of  the  Cuban  sol- 
diers have  been  since  the  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities.   We  hope  the  project  of  paying  $100 
to  each  insurgent  soldier  in  Cuba  will  be 
carried  out.    In  this  way  the  Cuban  forces 
can  be  induced  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
return   to   peaceful   pursuits,   with   a   little 
money  in  hand  for  the  purchase  of  cattle 


It  is  very  noticeable  bow  utterly  the  proph- 
ets of  evil  are  failing  in  their  attempt  to  dis- 
courage the  people  of  the  United  States  from 
accepting  the  new  responsibilities  which 
came  to  us  with  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
with  Spain.  The  nation  has  faith  in  itself, 
and  the  opponents  are  almost  silenced.  They 
are  quietly  stepping  down  from  their  high 
position  of  utter  hostility  to  national  expan- 
sion and  are  confessing  that  we  cannot  re- 
store Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines  to  Spain, 
and  that  it  will  not  be  so  bad  if  we  exercise 
a  protectorate  over  the  islands,  allowing 
them  all  the  autonomy  they  can  exercise;  as 
if  a  protectorate,  as  the  result  of  war,  a  pro- 
tectorate by  force,  were  not  of  the  same 
moral  order  as  annexation  by  force,  with 
territorial  self-government.  The  wise  and 
strong  utterances  of  the  President  will  have 
much  to  do  in  silencing  the  birds  of  ill  omen. 
There  is  a  crisp,  ice-edged  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  (Pal.  xi,  186)  which  will 
bear  a  translation  with  a  modern  applica- 
tion: 

"NvKTiKopa^  adei  davaTqcpopov'  aTJC  orav  aoij 
Ay iu6(f>i2,og,  ftvrjGKti  rnvrbg  6  WKTindpa^. 

"  The  croaking  night-raven  bodes  death  to  the 

State ; 
But    the    night-raven    dies    when    the    patriot 

speaks." 


The  danger  of  a  revolution  in  France 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  Premier  is  M. 
Dupuy,  the  same  man  who  was  Premier 
when  Dreyfus  had  his  trial  in  1894.  That  M. 
Dupuy  could  not  resist  a  revolution  under 
some  army  leader  is  shown  by  what  he 
lately  said  as  to  the  irreconcilable  conflict 
between  the  army  and  the  democracy.  He 
said: 

"  It  is  only  too  true  that  these  two  institu- 
tions have  as  their  foundation  contradictory 
principles.  If  you  weaken  the  army  you  imperil 
national  independence ;  if  you  maintain  its  tradi- 
tions and  its  rights,  civil  society  takes  fright  on 
behalf  of  liberty.  It  is  the  torment  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  to  be  thus  pulled  hither  and 
thither  between  these  two  opposite  ideals.  We 
are  attached  to  liberty,  but  we  are  bound  to 
maintain  the  security  of  our  fatherland ;  it  ia 
the  most  sacred  of  our  duties." 
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That  is,  if  one  must  go  it  is  not  the  army; 
The  civil  institutions  are  not  supreme.  This 
is  a  doctrine  of  terrible  meaning.  Imagine 
Washington  or  Grant  making  the  army  and 
not  the  civil  government  the  arbiter  of  our 
11:1 1  ion's  destinies. 


All  signs  point  to  a  friendly  agreement 
with  Great  Britain  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  or  at  least  for  a  re- 
vision of  it  that  will  permit  us  to  make  the 
canal  and  control  it.  Great  Britain  may  ask 
for  something  in  return  for  what  she  will 
regard  as  her  concession.  There  is  a  rumor 
that  she  will  ask  us  to  establish  reciprocity 
in  trade  with  Canada.  That  would  not  be  a 
heavy  price.  Indeed,  we  could  afford  to 
give  something  ourselves  for  such  reci- 
procity, because  we  should  gain  by  it.  Ne- 
gotiations for  the  abrogation  of  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty  point,  we  suppose,  to  sub- 
sequent negotiations  for  a  canal  treaty  with 
the  two  republics  which  own  the  route,  and 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate.  Of  course,  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  tie  itself  to  this  project  of 
legislation,  based  on  a  concession  which  will 
lapse  next  year,  which  Nicaragua  will  not 
recognize  thereafter,  which  will  be  forfeited 
by  its  own  terms  whenever  it  shall  be  turned 
over  to  our  Government,  and  which  would 
give  the  whole  canal  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  after  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period. 
New  projects  of  legislation  will  be  required 
by  new  conditions,  and  they  will  not  be  in- 
trusted to  the  irascible  and  undiplomatic 
Senator  from  Alabama,  who  appears  to 
think  that  he  can  best  insure  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  under  his  pet  bill  by  abus- 
ing and  insulting  the  people  and  the  chief 
officers  of  the  countries  which  own  the 
route,  and  those  of  any  other  interested 
Power  whose  friendship  is  worth  anything 
to  us. 


The  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Congress  and  of  certain  Republicans  there 
who  are  opposed  to  expansion  appears  now 
to  require  no  prolonged  contest  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  question  whether  the  peace  treaty 
shall  be  ratified.  That  it  will  be  ratified  is 
a  foregone  conclusion,  and  recent  reports  in- 
dicate that  the  number  of  Senators  voting 


against  it  will  be*  small.  The  opposition 
will  strive,  however,  to  procure  a  declara- 
tion that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States  not  to  exercise  sovereignty  perma- 
nently over  the  Philippines,  but  to  permit 
the  Filipinos  to  set  up  a  government  of  their 
o,wn  in  the  near  future.  An  agreement  upon 
this  policy  seems  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  efforts  and  arguments  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  who  has  been  in  consultation  with 
Senators  in  Washington  since  he  resigned 
from  the  army.  But  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  does  not  pledge  our  Government  to 
any  subsequent  policy  as  to  the  government 
of  the  Philippines,  and  it  would  be  small 
wisdom  to  tie  our  hands  just  at  present;  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  in- 
fluence enough  with  the  Senate  to  accom- 
plish this. 


A  small  French  paper  called  Siam,  pub- 
lished in  Saigon,  Indo-China,  has  discovered 
a  very  simple  method  of  gaining  subscribers. 
It  distributed  its  copies  free  for  two  weeks, 
and  then  put  down  as  subscribers  all  who 
had  not  returned  their  papers  to  the  office. 
Somewhat  similar  are  its  approved  methods 
of  territorial  extension.  Speaking  of  the 
River  Mekong  as  a  boundary  between  Siam 
and  the  French  province  of  Tongking,  it 
says: 

"  Our  enemies  have  unwillingly  allowed  us 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mekong;  however,  they 
are  quite  aware  that  rivers  cannot  constitute 
the  frontiers  of  nations.  The  two  banks  of  a 
river  are  generally  inhabited  by  the  same  race ; 
the  crops,  the  products  and  the  interests  are 
identical ;  the  river  is  not  a  barrier,  but  a  way 
of  communication,  therefore  we  ought  to  go  be- 
yond the  Mekong." 

The  French  Consul  at  Shanghai  seems  to 
have  imbibed  the  same  spirit,  or  is  it  char- 
acteristic of  all  French  colonial  aggression  ? 
"  We  want  it;  therefore  it  is  of  right  ours," 
whether  it  be  Madagascar,  Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
the  suburbs  of  Shanghai,  or  a  subscription 
list  for  a  provincial  newspaper. 


....  It  is  a  very  unhappy  thing  that  two  of 
the  benevolent  societies  supported  by  the 
Baptists  should  now  be  in  open  conflict. 
The  blame  all  belongs  to  the  Baptist  Publi- 
cation Society,  and  Secretary  Morgan,  of  the 
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Home  Mission  Society,  is  quite  right  in  his 
reply  to  Secretary  Rowland,  of  the  Publica- 
tion Society,  when  he  says  that  the  latter 
society  has  not  sought  co-operation,  but  ri- 
valry, and  when  he  says  that  the  best  re- 
sults will  come  "  if  each  of  the  great  nation- 
al societies  would  confine  itself  strictly  to 
its  own  sphere  of  activity."  The  Publica- 
tion Society  has  been  for  years  a  rankling 
thorn  in  the  sides  of  both  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Mission  Societies.  If  it  thought  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  yielded  a  bit  to 
comity  it  would  send  its  rival  missionaries 
right  into  the  field  occupied  by  societies  of 
other  denominations;  or  even,  as  in  Mexico, 
by  the  Baptist  Society;  while  it  has  been 
carrying  on  rival  evangelistic  work  at  home 
with  little  regard  to  the  society  to  whom 
that  work  has  been  intrusted. 

....The  President's  suggestion  that  the 
United  States  Government  could  properly 
care  for  the  resting  places  of  the  Confed- 
erate dead  was  a  happy  inspiration,  and 
made  his  visit  to  the  South  nothing  less  than 
a  triumph.  Knowing  how  devoted  the  old 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War  still  are  to  the 
Lost  Cause  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  cheers, 
nor  at  the  votes  of  honor  passed  by  various 
representative  bodies  in  the  South,  altho  it 
did  not  justify  some  one  in  pinning  a  Con- 
federate badge  on  the  President's  coat  in 
Macon.  He  could  not  well  take  it  off,  but 
it  was  not  a  curteous  or  considerate  act.  In 
an  address  at  Macon  Commander  Wiley,  of 
a  Confederate  veteran  organization,  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Confederate  sol- 
diers would  be  pensioned.  This  would  be 
absurd,  even  if  it  were  not  forbidden  by  a 
Constitutional  Amendment;  and  it  has  been 
denounced  by  the  Confederate  veterans  of 
Memphis. 

We  congratulate  Dr.  Edwards  A.  Park 

of  Andover  on  his  approaching  ninetieth  an- 
niversary, and  that  in  those  ninety  years, 
amid  a  bustling  world,  absorbed  as  never 
before  with  its  own  affairs,  he  has  been 
able  to  reclaim  so  large  a  place  for,  and  to 
give  so  much  dignity  and  importance  to, 
the  higher  science  in  which  he  has  shown 
himself  so  great  both  as  a  student  and  as  a 
teacher.  Under  his  leadership  Andover  has 
attained   a   distinction   as   a   school   of   the 


prophets  it  never  enjoyed  before.  The  cele- 
bration  of  his  ninetieth  anniversary  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  competent  committee,  headed 
by  Dr.  D.  L.  Furber  of  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.,  and  will  evoke  a  hearty  response  not 
only  from  all  parts  of  this  country,  but 
wherever  men  love  sound,  clear  and  broad 
thinking  on    Christian   theology. 

. . .  .The  place  of  honor  in  the  last  number 
received  of  The  Chinese  Recorder,  the  mis- 
sionary magazine,  published  in  Shanghai, 
is  given  to  an  article  by  the  distinguished 
missionary,  Dr.  Griffiths  John,  on  the  sub- 
ject, "  How  to  Accentuate  our  Protestant 
Unity."  He  gives  many  practical  ways  of 
breaking  down  the  divisions  between  mis- 
sions, and  gives  this  warning,  which  de- 
serves attention  among  our  home  churches: 

"  We  as  missionaries  are  surrounded  by  many 
rocks  which  make  navigation  difficult.  There 
is  the  rock  Presbyterian,  the  rock  Episcopalian, 
the  rock  Congregational,  and  other  such  denom- 
inational rocks.  And  there  is  the  rock  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  rock  Teuton,  the  rock  Scandinavian, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on." 

These  are   wretched   rocks   in   America  or 
China. 

. . .  .The  progress  of  spelling  reform  is  in- 
dicated by  the  decision  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion that  in  all  their  publications  the  re- 
formed spelling  shall  be  used  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  program,  tho,  altho,  catalog,  prolog, 
decalog,  demagog,  pedagog,  all  of  which  spell- 
ings we  have  adopted  for  several  years,  and 
also  in  thru  and  thoro  and  their  compounds. 
These  latter  we  have  not  yet  adopted,  sim- 
ply because  a  paper  for  the  general  public 
cannot  move  quite  as  fast  in  such  a  matter 
as  a  technical  journal.  But  we  hope  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when  we  can  print  not 
only  thru  and  thoro,  but  also  blest,  equipt,  tost 
and  a  dozen  other  such  past  tenses.  The 
Educational  Review  with  the  new  year  adopts 
the  spelling  recommended. 

....We  fail  to  discover  any  good  reason 
why  the  proposed  Gordon  Memorial  College 
which  General  Kitchener  is  establishing  in 
Khartum  should  be  positively  Mohammedan. 
That  is  a  strange  provision  by  which  Eng- 
lish Christians  shall  raise  a  million  dollars 
to  teach  Mohammedanism.    It  need  not  be 
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Christian,  and  Moslems  may  well  have  the 
fullest  liberty;  but  let  them  raise  the  money 
for  their  theological  teaching.  It  is  not  wise 
to  try  to  strengthen  the  Moslem  faith  or 
spirit.  But  whether  it  is  called  Mohamme- 
dan or  not,  the  teaching  of  modern  science 
will  undermine  the  faith  of  the  Prophet. 
The  British  Empire  may  be  the  greatest  of 
all  Mohammedan  Powers,  but  that  element 
will  be  its  weakness,  not  its  strength. 

. . .  .Just  while  the  only  genuine  Havana 
body  of  Christopher  Columbus  is  on  the  seas, 
being  borne  back  in  sorrow  and  honor  to 
Spain,  the  women  of  Granada  have  stoned 
the  statue  of  Columbus  there.  We  hope  his 
coffin  will  be  treated  better  than  his  statue. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  mistake  to  take  it 
where  it  will  recall  that  Columbus  himself 
once  was  brought  back  to  Spain  in  chains, 
and  that  Spain,  which  once  possessed  uearly 
all  that  Columbus  discovered,  has  now  lost 
all.  A  less  bitter  and  indeed  quite  pardon- 
able demonstration  was  that  of  the  Cubans, 
who  one  night  put  a  grip-sack  in  one  hand 
of  the  Queen's  statue  and  a  steamer  rug 
over  her  arm. 

....  The  condition  of  the  poor  in  Havana 
is  most  deplorable,  and  the  death  rate  is 
very  high.  A  report  submitted  to  General 
Greene  shows  that  during  the  eleven  months 
ending  with  November  there  were  19,580 
deaths  and  only  2,224  births  in  the  city,  the 
death  rate  thus  appearing  to  have  been  not 
less  than  90  per  thousand.  But  the  way  for 
those  sanitary  improvements  which  are  to 
be  made  under  the  direction  of  General  Lud- 
low will  not  be  opened  until  January  1st, 
when  the  city  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
American  army 

In  the  city  elections  in  Massachusetts 

during  the  last  two  weeks  there  was  very 
little  politics.  That  is  the  advantage  of  sep- 
arating them  from  national  or  State  elec- 
tions. It  is  evident  that  local  option  is  a 
successful  method  of  fighting  the  saloon  and 
educating  the  conscience  of  the  people.  In 
such  cities  as  Beverly,  Cambridge,  Chelsea, 
Everett,  Lowell,  Medford,  Newton,  Salem 
and  Holyoke  no  license  won,  generally  by  a 
large  majority;  and  these  are  generally  man- 
ufacturing towns. 

....  Another    sign    of    soundness    in    the 


French  heart  is  the  resolve  of  the  committee 
of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  to  pur- 
chase two  hundred  copies  of  M.  Gohier's 
book,  "  The  Army  Against  the  Victim,"  for 
distribution  in  the  public  libraries  of  the 
city.  That  is  the  book  for  which  the  author 
was  to  be  prosecuted  on  the  charge  of  slan- 
dering the  army,  but  by  a  vote  of  forty-four 
to  twenty-three  it  was  decided  that  the  peo- 
ple should  hear  criticisms  as  well  as  eulogy 
of  the  army. 

...  .In  the  discussion  of  our  rights  secured 
by  conquest  the  word  altruism  is  sometimes 
used.  It  is  said  that  it  is  not  altruistic  to 
exercise  the  rights  of  conquest  over  a  van- 
quished people.  Perhaps  it  is  not  altruistic 
toward  Spain,  but  it  is  toward  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines.  Spain  was  not 
altruistic  to  the  islands  which  have  main- 
tained long  insurrections.  Our  special  duties 
of  altruism  were  due  not  to  Spain  but  to  her 
colonies. 

European  papers,  and,  indeed,  the  Lon- 
don Speaker,  have  said  that  one  reason  for 
the  reluctance  of  our  Government  to  annex 
Cuba  was  because  of  our  unwillingness  to 
assume  the  Cuban  debt.  To  an  American 
this  reason  seems  almost  ludicrous.  We  had 
been  simple  enough  to  suppose  that  the  chief 
reason  for  our  unwillingness  was  because 
we  had  said  we  would  not,  and  so  we  could 
not.  The  debt  probably  would  not  frighten 
us. 

....Judge  Day  said  that  "a  treaty  of 
peace  can  contain  anything  which  t^e  vic- 
tor puts  in  it."  True,  and  it  proves  that  we 
are  a  generous  nation  that  we  put  in  it  only 
what  would  be  a  mercy  and  blessing  to  the 
colonies  concerned,  and  then  gave  Spain 
twenty  million  dollars  as  solatium  for  her 
loss. 

The     appointment    of     Ethan     Allen 

Hitchcock,  Minister  to  Russia,  as  successor 
to  Secretary  Bliss  seems  to  be  a  good  one, 
altho  he  has  not  had  a  sufficient  political 
record  to  justify  a  positive  opinion.  The  ap- 
pointment, lik^  that  of  Judge  Day,  seems  to 
be  rather  a  personal  one. 

....  The  committee  of  investigation  dis- 
covers in  the  conduct  of  the  war  much  in- 
competence, but  no  corruption.  It  is  some 
comfort  that  we  are  not  a  people  of  knaves. 
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AN  ANTI-MORMON   MEETING. 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  has  inaugurated  an 
aggressive  campaign,  especially  among  the 
women,  to  prevent  the  seating  of  Mr.  B.  H. 
Roberts,  an  avowed  polygamist,  as  a  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress.  It  was 
felt  that  this  is  distinctly  a  woman's  question 
and  that  the  women  of  the  country  ought  to 
unite  in  as  earnest  an  effort  as  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  disgrace  of  such  an  event.  Appeals 
have  already  been  made  to  the  women's  organ- 
izations of  the  country  and  as  far  as  heard  from 
they  have  manifested  a  willingness  to  unite  in 
the  campaign.  The  object  is  not  so  much  to 
send  general  petitions  to  Congress  as  to  bring 
the  matter  home  to  each  Representative-elect 
in  his  own  district. 

A  meeting  held  this  last  week  in  the  Assem- 
bly Hall  of  the  Presbyterian  Building  was  at- 
tended by  representative  women  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  not  merely  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  of  other  denominations,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prominent  clergymen  and 
Christian  philanthropists  were  also  present. 
Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James,  the  president  of  the 
Woman's  Board,  presided,  and  among  the 
speakers  were  the  Rev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church ;  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Camp- 
bell, of  Salt  Lake  City ;  Lewis  R.  Foote,  D.D., 
of  Brooklyn ;  Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Bennette,  of 
the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  Mr. 
Eugene  Young,  formerly  of  Salt  Lake  City,  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  The  Independent  as 
a  writer  on  Mormonism  and  himself  a  grand- 
son of  Brigham  Young. 

Mr.  Campbell  expressed  the  belief  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  the  fiercest  battle  that  has 
ever  been  waged  by  Mormonism  against  civiliza- 
tion, that  the  organization  was  never  so  strong, 
so  well  equipped,  so  impregnably  entrenched,  so 
entirely  united,  so  triumphant  as  to-day,  and 
that  there  is  need  of  the  most  effective  and  ear- 
nest effort  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  home 
and  the  very  life  of  our  Christian  civilization. 
In  introducing  Mr.  Young  he  spoke  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  Brigham  Young,  and  especially  to 
Mrs.  Stenhouse,  his  maternal  grandmother,  who 

had  dared  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Mormonism 

for  herself  and  her  entire   family,   and  whose 


book  published  some  years  ago  in  England,  "  An 
English  Woman  in  Utah  :  <>r?  The  Tyranny  of 
Mormonism,"  and  republished  in  this  country 
under  the  title  of  "  Tell  It  All,"  had  already 
been  so  powerful  a  factor  in  the  contest. 

Mr.  Young  made  a  graphic  and  powerful  ad- 
dress. He  reviewed  his  own  personal  relations 
to  the  question,  emphasized  the  fact  that  had 
the  repeated  warnings  of  Christian  people  in 
Utah,  who  understood  the  situation,  been  heeded 
by  Congress,  the  Mormon  problem  would  not 
have  arisen  to  distract  the  nation  at  a  moment 
when  the  war  has  laid  fresh  burdens  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  engaged  in  the  great  work 
of  redemption ;  had  reason  instead  of  expe- 
diency governed,  Statehood  for  Utah  would 
have  been  delayed  until  the  people  had  learned 
the  principles  of  American  liberty,  and  a  de- 
fiant polygamist,  an  obedient  servant  of  the 
Mormon  priesthood,  would  not  now  be  preparing 
to  demand  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  it  is  this  next  session  must  face  a 
great  problem  of  national  morality  and  the 
Christian  men  and  women  of  the  country  must 
unite  to  arouse  the  national  conscience  by  a  de- 
mand for  a  proper  solution  of  it.  We  give  a 
few  extracts  from  the  address  : 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  in  the  East — 
particularly  among  the  politicians,  but  even  among 
the  churches — to  treat  the  revival  of  the  Mormon 
issue  as  a  minor  matter.  There  is  an  inclination 
to  view  the  election  to  Congress  of  B.  H.  Roberts 
— a  three  or  four  ply  polygamist,  still  living  in 
polygamy  —  as  an  unavoidable  outcome  of 
old  conditions  in  Utah  and  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  personal  morality.  '  What  if  Rob- 
erts is  a  polygamist  ? '  says  one.  '  He  is  no 
worse  than  dozens  of  men  in  Congress.'  Let  those 
who  take  such  views  beware  of  the  awakening. 
Some  day  they  will  see,  as  those  who  know  Mor- 
mon ambitions  see  now,  that  Mr.  Roberts  is  a  mere 
instrument,  the  representative  of  mighty  forces. 
They  will  learn  that  through  his  election  a  people, 
300,000  strong,  have  turned  from  American  lib- 
erty and  American  morality  and  have  taken  the 
initial  step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  hier- 
archy foreign  to  our  institutions  and  social  laws, 
in  the  midst  of  our  republic. 

"  Mr.  Roberts  is  nothing,  has  nothing  outside 
of  his  Mormonism.  He  bound  himself  to  the 
Church  years  ago  when  he  sacrificed  his  desire  to 
study  law  in  order  to  take  up  missionary  work, 
and  he  has  never  broken  the  chains.  He  has 
proved  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  the  word 
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of  the  Mormon  leaders  Is  his  law  and  that  he  Is 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  American  liberty  to  carry 
out  the  demands  of  his  Church  superiors.  To  Mor- 
mons he  Is  not  known  for  any  accomplishments  In 
statesmanship,  for  any  political  achievements  ;  but 
his  name  lives  in  Utah  because  he  has  carried 
Mormonism  to  foreign  lands  ;  because  he  recovered 
the  body  of  a  missionary  killed  In  Tennessee  ;  be- 
cause he  Is  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  great  body 
of  elders ;  because  he  was  chosen  as  the  speaker 
for  Mormonism  in  the  World's  Congress  of  Relig- 
ions ;  and,  lastly,  because  his  works  on  theology 
are  now  the  standard  books  from  which  Mormon 
missionaries  are  supposed  to  derive  their  knowl- 
edge of  their  Gospel." 

Mr.  Young  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Roberts  is  the  same  man  who  in  1895 
joined  Mr.  Thatcher  in  declaring  that  they 
would  never  permit  their  ecclesiastical  su- 
periors to  dictate  to  them  in  political  matters, 
and  who  only  six  months  later  under  the 
pressure  of  these  same  ecclesiastical  superiors 
and  their  threat  that  he  would  be  denounced  or 
thrown  from  his  high  position  and  made  an 
outcast  among  his  people,  yielded  and  promised 
to  sign  anything  they  might  demand.  Keeping 
this  promise  he  signed  the  infamous  manifesto 
of  1896,  in  which  the  Mormon  leaders  declared 
that  no  high  officer  in  the  Church  should  accept 
a  political  nomination  without  having  first  con- 
sulted them.  His  nomination  and  election  now 
is  a  rebuke  to  the  Democrats  of  Utah  for  dar- 
ing to  criticise  the  Church  leaders,  and  is  an 
example  of  the  rewards  that  come  from  obedi- 
ence to  the  priesthood,  just  as  the  defeat  and 
humiliation  of  Thatcher  is  a  warning  to  dis- 
obedience. 

. "  If  Mr.  Roberts  were  merely  a  common  law- 
breaker, frowned  upon  by  his  own  people,  it  would 
be  wasting  time  to  make  any  efforts  against  him. 
But  if,  in  dragging  polygamy  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  is  representing  the  defiant  sen- 
timent of  the  whole  Mormon  people,  then  we  must 
not  rest  until  Congress  has  cast  him  out  as  a 
warning  to  all  covenant  breakers  and  all  polyga- 
mists.  It  is  because  those  who  know  the  feelings 
of  the,  Mormon  people  believe  he  is  an  embodiment 
of  such  defiance  that  they  are  warning  the  nation 
against  the  new  Mormonism." 


The  First  Moravian  Church  of  this  city 
is  celebrating  its  150th  anniversary  this  week 
with  exercises  including  addresses  by  Bishop 
Mortimer  Levering,  a  former  pastor;  the  Rev. 
E.  T.  Kluge,  Dr.  D.  J.  Burrell,  and  others. 
This  is  the  original  church,  which  has  since  en- 
larged to  seven  congregations  in  the  Greater 
New  York. 

...  .In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  Sabbath 
observance,  the  Woman's  National  Sabbath  Al- 


liance roconfly  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay 
on  "The  Benefits  of  the  Sanctified  Sabbath  to 
the  Home  and  Community  at  Large."  A  per- 
sonal experience  was  preferred,  and  the  prize 
has  been  awarded,  out  of  fifty-three  competing 
essays,  to  "  The  Sabbath  as  a  Delight,"  by  Miss 
Euphemia  M.  Olcott  of  this  city.  The  general 
effect  of  the  effort,  it  is  felt,  cannot  but  be 
good. 

....Union  Theological  Seminary  is  propos- 
ing to  institute  a  course  of  study  for  lay  work- 
ers to  consist  of  a  series  of  lectures  to  be  given 
on  Monday  evenings  and  including  the  topics 
connected  with  .blical  literature,  scripture  ex- 
position, biblical  and  Church  history,  biblical 
and  systematic  theology  and  Christian  life  and 
work.  It  is  to  carry  this  out  in  connection  with 
the  Federation  of  Churches,  and  among  the  speak- 
ers proposed  are  President  Hall,  Professors 
McGiffert,  Vincent  and  Briggs  and  Dr.  John 
P.  Peters.  A  small  fee  will  be  charged  to  meet 
the  expenses  and  applications  are  called  for. 
Should  a  sufficient  number  not  be  secured  it  is 
announced  that  the  course  may  be  withdrawn. 

....The  National  Anti-Saloon  League  held 
its  third  national  convention  recently.  It  is 
already  affiliated  with  over  180  church  or  tem- 
perance organizations  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  presses  for  the  most  effective  meth- 
ods of  combating  the  liquor  traffic.  It  aims  to 
take  the  materials  at  hand,  laws  as  it  finds  them, 
human  nature  as  it  is,  and  do  the  best  possible 
to  crush  the  saloons  Among  its  officers  are 
men  representing  all  the  different  religious 
bodies,  such  as  Archbishop  Ireland,  Hon.  John 
D.  Long  of  Massachusetts,  Bishop  Arnett  and 
others.  Among  the  speakers  at  the  convention 
were  members  of  the  Young  People's  Societies, 
Mrs.  Hunt,  so  well  known  in  connection  with 
scientific  temperance  work,  and  others. 

.  ..  .The  Phil- African  Liberators'  League  has 
recently  sent  out  new  reinforcements  for  Mr.  Heli 
Chatelain  at  Lincoln,  West  Africa,  on  the  high 
tableland  of  Angola.  The  idea  of  the  organization 
is  that  the  establishment  of  towns  in  regions 
where  the  degradation  and  woe,  as  the  result 
of  slavery,  are  greatest,  will  tend  to  oppose 
effectively  the  internal  slavery  computed  to  in- 
clude fifty  millions  of  slaves  held  by  native 
savage  masters,  resulting  in  the  cruel  destruc- 
tion annually  of  half  a  million  lives.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  stations  will  in  three  years 
be  self-supporting  and  self-propagating,  and 
that  no  one  station  would  require  an  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $10,000  to  put  it  upon  its 
feet. 

....  There  has  been  quite  a  discussion  with 
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regard  to  Sunday  concerts  in  London.  Appli- 
cation had  been  presented  by  a  Mr.  Robert 
Newman  for  the  renewal  of  a  license  for  Sun- 
day concerts  at  the  Queen's  Hall.  The  Council 
offered  to  renew  it  on  the  understanding  that 
the  hall  should  not  be  used  on  Sundays  or  on 
other  days  prohibited  by  law  for  private  gain 
or  by  way  of  trade.  This  was  immediately 
taken  up  as  action  against  Sunday  music.  But 
it  is  claimed  that  this  is  very  unjust.  The 
committee  were  not  against  Sunday  music  but 
simply  against  trade,  and  making  of  the  Sunday 
music  a  business  corresponding  exactly  to  the 
business  of  concerts  through  the  week.  Many 
look  upon  the  action  of  the  Council  as  a  strong 
and  well  judged  move  in  favor  of  the  better  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath. 

....The  readers  of  The  Independent  will 
remember  references  made  to  the  Institute  for 
Girls  at  San  Sebastian,  Spain.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  it  was  removed  to  Biarritz  in 
France,  where  it  has  been  carried  on  very  suc- 
cessfully. During  the  month  of  September 
eleven  new  pupils  crossed  the  frontier  and  en- 
tered the  institute,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  returning 
to  Spanish  territory.  In  view  of  the  special 
relation  that  it  bears  to  the  university  and  for 
the  sake  of  a  larger  influence,  it  is  greatly  de- 
sired that  it  be  removed  to  Madrid  instead  of 
to  San  Sebastian.  This,  however,  will  require 
a  suitable  building  and  the  purchase  of  land, 
making  an  additional  draft  which  it  is  felt  ought 
to  be  met  by  American  Christians  for  the  good 
of  Spain. 

....  One  of  the  most  significant  features  of 
modern  religious  work  is  the  success  achieved 
by  men  and  women  who  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunities of  collegiate  education  in  carrying 
on  evangelistic  work,  and  this  is  very  largely 
due  to  the  impulse  given  the  general  training  of 
such  workers  by  Mr.  Moody's  Bible  Institute  in 
Chicago  and  such  other  enterprises  as  the  Bible 
Normal  College  in  Springfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Moody 
says  that  he  has  long  ceased  to  give  out  in  his 
meetings  "  Hold  the  Fort."  The  time  for  that,  he 
says,  is  past,  and  the  thing  now  to  be  done  is 
to  go  out  of  the  fort  and  fight  hand  to  hand 
with  the  power  of  evil.  Between  one  and  two 
hundred  who  have  passed  out  of  his  institute  in 
Chicago  are  in  foreign  lands,  and  more  than 
seven  hundred  are  engaged  in  home  missions 
and  as  evangelistic  preachers,  regular  pastoral 
work  and  church  visitors.  The  opportunities 
in  Chicago  are  naturally  of  the  best  for  the 
training  of  such  workers. 

....The  American   Sabbath   Union  held   its 


tenth  anniversary  last  week  in  Washington. 
Representative  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  presided, 
and  among  those  present  were  Drs.  Teunis  S. 
Hamlin,  Bishop  Hurst,  A.  Mackay-Smith  and 
others.  The  secretary,  Dr.  I.  W.  Hathaway, 
reviewed  the  work  of  the  Union,  giving  its  spe- 
cial objects  as  follows : 

"  1.  The  organization  of  State  Sabbath  associa- 
tions where  none  exists,  and  giving  aid  to  those 
already  organized. 

"  2.  The  printing  and  distribution  of  Sabbath 
literature  in  the  form  of  short,  crisp  tracts,  writ- 
ten by  eminent  specialists. 

*•  3.  By  public  addresses,  State  and  district  con- 
ventions and  like  methods  for  awakening  interest 
in  the  vital  question  of  Sabbath  observance  and 
for  the  promotion  of  a  biblical  Christian  Sabbath 
in  our  land. 

"  4.  The  securing  of  proper  Sabbath  legislation 
by  our  national  Congress  and  State  legislatures, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  same,  that  all  classes 
of  American  society  may  have  secured  to  them 
their  inalienable  right  to  a  weekly  rest  day,  and 
the  opportunity,  if  they  be  so  minded,  to  worship 
God  in  the  peace  and  quiet  of  their  home  and 
church." 

Other  addresses  followed  by  Drs.  Plumb,  of 
Boston  and  H.  C.  McCook,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Bishop  Hurst. 

....From  many  sources  there  come  protests 
against  formalism  and  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  preachers  in  evangelical  conversion  and 
spiritual  regeneration.  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  of 
the  British  Weekly,  has  intimated  that  the  evan- 
gelical Free  Churches  of  England  are  in  great 
need  of  a  change  in  this  particular,  and  the  com- 
ments upon  it  in  the  English  press  show  that 
while  there  is  perhaps  improvement  in  some 
lines  there  is  considerable  need  of  an  advance  in 
this  respect.  The  movement  has  had  indorse- 
ment from  a  somewhat  unexpected  quarter.  It 
appears  that  Emperor  William  has  been  com- 
menting upon  the  spiritual  type  of  preaching 
and  life  which  he  has  found  in  Jerusalem,  and 
has  expressed  his  disappointment  that  even  in 
the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  which  ought  to 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  highest  charity  and 
Christian  life,  he  meets  the  very  reverse.  He 
asks  also  how  Christianity  can  be  popular 
against  Mohammedanism  while  the  clergymen 
are  everlastingly  quarreling  over  dogmatic 
questions,  neglecting  to  teach  true  Christian 
charity  and  a  pure  life  in  emulation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  he  admonishes  them  all  to  repent  of 
their  life  of  callous  indifference  and  cold  for- 
mal worship.  Commenting  upon  this  one  of  our 
Lutheran  exchanges  thinks  that  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous if  the  Emperor  were  to  deliver  a 
similar  rebuke  to  the  quarrelsome  dogmatizers 
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in  Germany,   and  that  it  might  not  be  out  of 
place  in  this  country  for  a  similar  reason. 


IN 


MISSIONARY    EXPLORATION 
INDOCHINA. 

BY    THE     RKV.     W.     C.     DODD, 
Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board. 

There  is  not  so  great  need  for  it  as  in  Africa, 
doubtless.     Yet  even   to  the  missionaries,   who 
know  more  about  it  than  any  other  class,  Indo- 
Ghina  is  almost  a  terra  incognita,  except  along 
the  streams  and  bridle  paths.     What  does  the 
name   mean,    then,    to    the   world    outside?     Is 
Indo-China  simply  what  is  left  over  when  India, 
China    and    the    Malay    Peninsula    have    been 
eliminated?     And  if  so,   who  can  profess  pro- 
ficiency in  its  geography?     India  is  encroach- 
ing  continually    eastward    and    northeastward. 
China — what  will  be  left  of  it  by  the  time  this 
is    published?    One    must    study    Asiatic    and 
African  geography  nowadays  with  his  pencil  in 
hand  and  his  hand  on  the  door  of  the  telegraph 
office.      Other    forces    than    missionary    make 
geography,  largely,  at  least.     And  only  incident- 
ally   do    missionaries    help    to    make    atlases. 
What  justification,  then,  is  there  for  missionary 
help,    even    incidentally,    in    writing   the   geog- 
raphy of  Indo-China?     Missionary  exploration 
is  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  what  territory 
is  yet  unoccupied  by  any  mission,  and  to  ap- 
portion it  among  the  various  missions. 

There  are  Roman  Catholics  in  Bangkok, 
in  the  French  possessions  as  far  up  the  Me- 
kong as  Nawng  Kai,  and  to  the  west  of  us,  in 
Burma.  The  Presbyterians  are  working  among 
the  Siamese  and  the  Laos,  in  the  very  heart  of 
Indo-China.  The  American  Baptists  have  the 
field  which  includes  the  Burmans,  Karens  and 
Western  Shans,  and  which  laps  over  into  Indo- 
China  from  the  west.  To  the  north  our 
closest  touch  is  with  the  China  Inland  Mission 
in  Yunnan  Province.  There  are  no  Protestant 
missions  yet  east  of  the  Mekong.  And  there 
is  a  large  gap  between  the  Laos  Mission's  pres- 
ent established  work  and  that  of  the  Baptists 
on  the  west  and  that  of  the  China  Inland  Mis- 
sion on  the  north.  Evidently  there  is  much 
unoccupied  territory;  how  shall  it  be  occupied? 
Clearly,  on  language  and  racial  lines.  The 
prevalence  of  a  given  language,  written  and 
spoken,  marks  the  extent  of  a  given  mission 
responsibility,  unless  there  are  civil  or  natural 
limitations.  But  how  far  does  the  language 
and  literature  of  each  mission  extend?  Do  the 
Shan  and  the  Laos,  or  the  Laos  and  the  Chi- 
nese, overlap  in  Indo-China?  Or  is  there  an 
element,  or  are  there  elements,   of  population 


between  these  known  races  which  none  of  the 
present  missions  have  a  literature  to  reach? 
Must  there  still  be  another  mission  formed  for 
the  people  to  the  far  east,  near  the  Pacific  coast? 
So  long  as  we  cannot  answer  these  questions 
in  any  other  way,  we  must  do  it  by  missionary 
exploration. 

And  we  were  not  otherwise  able  to  answer 
them.  It  has  been  known  for  years  that  there 
are  various  mountain  tribes  in  this  territory. 
But  it  is  not  even  yet  known  whether  or  not 
their  dialects  have  a  common  origin,  or  just 
how  many  of  the  tribes  or  dialects  there  may 
be.  The  native  histories  and  the  native  trad- 
ing caravans  give  conflicting  and  untrustworthy 
information.  The  few  books  of  travel  are  not 
exhaustive  by  any  means  of  the  desired  lines  of 
testimony.  So  the  Laos  Mission  has  been 
obliged  to  take  the  field  in  a  modest  way,  as  an 
explorer. 

Missionary  exploration  in  Indo-China  is  not 
so  difficult  as  in  Africa;  but  it  is  not  altogether 
easy.  The  tropical  growth  is  not  so  dense  as  in 
parts  of  Africa.  But  in  many  places  it  is 
dense  enough.  And  the  heat  is  truly  tropical. 
The  population  is  dense  in  places,  scattered  in 
other  places.  Sometimes  for  several  days  in 
succession,  especially  among  the  mountains,  no 
villages  are  passed,  and  all  provender  must  be 
carried.     But  these  are  the  exceptions. 

There  are  no  inns,  and  no  inn  keepers.  One 
must  provide  all  his  own  outfit,  means  of  car- 
riage and  service.  The  people  have  no  public 
means  of  conveyance  for  themselves  or  for  us. 
Yet  they  are  not  merely  not  hostile  savages ; 
they  are  everywhere  very  friendly  and  semi- 
civilized.  Usually  one  can  buy  with  silver 
money,  not  by  barter,  staple  food  for  man  and 
beast.  Tough  little  ponies  can  be  used  every- 
where, during  the  dry  season,  both  for  riding 
and  freighting.  In  some  places  elephants  can 
be  secured  for  both  purposes. 

If  one's  course  follows  a  large  stream,  he  can 
provide  himself  with  a  native  dug-out  boat,  with 
small  rear  cabin,  and  have  it  poled  up  stream  or 
rowed  down  stream.  If  he  goes  by  land,  he 
finds  bridle  paths,  in  some  places  graded  into 
fairly  good  roads,  in  others  obstructed  by  fallen 
trees  and  overgrown  with  jungle  grass.  Some 
of  our  missionaries  have  had  to  cut  roads  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  distance  through  virgin  jungle. 
Speed  may  vary,  therefore,  from  five  miles  to 
about  twenty  miles  a  d-..y.  Limited  pony  ex- 
press has  been  known  to  cover  the  entire  dis- 
distance  between  Chieng  Mai  and  Lakawn,  say 
about  sixty-five  miles,  in  one  day — and  then  to 
rest  two. 

But  the  thing  of  prime  importance  in  mig- 
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sionary  exploration  in  Indo-China,  as  in  all 
things  else,  is  not  so  much  its  need  or  its 
method,  but  its  results.  What  has  been  done, 
and  what  of  it? 

Four  long  tours  have  been  taken  which  were 
distinctively  explorative,  tho  at  the  same  time 
evangelistic.  And  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
many  evangelistic  tours  have  been  taken  in  all 
this  region  which  were  incidentally  explorative. 
The  four  tours  mentioned  were  as  follows :  One 
following  up  the  Mekong  closely,  taken  by 
Rev.  Dr.  McGilvary  and  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin,  in 
1893 ;  one  from  Burma  through  to  the  Mekong 
and  south,  by  Mr.  Irwin,  in  1897 ;  one  by 
Dr.  McGilvary  and  Rev.  S.  C.  Peoples,  M.D., 
to  the  east  of  the  Mekong,  in  1897 ;  and  one 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Dodd  and  Dr.  Briggs,  to  the 
west  of  the*  Mekong  into  Chinese  territory,  in 
1897. 

These  tours  by  members  of  the  Laos  Mission 
have  pretty  well  covered  the  ground  to  the  west 
and  northwest,  tho  they  did  not  reach  the 
bounds  of  the  Laos  habitat  to  the  northwest. 
They  leave  much  yet  to  be  covered  to  the  east 
and  northeast. 

They  have  demonstrated  that  the  race  is  one 
in  origin  in  all  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  ex- 
cept the  hill  peoples.  And  they  have  proven 
that  they  come  to  us  from  China,  for  they  are 
still  coming.  They  are  not  Chinese,  however. 
Where  they  came  from  to  China  and  when,  can- 
not be  settled  by  explorers.  The  language  of 
all  this  people,  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  the 
southwest  part  of  Yunnan  Province,  China, 
and  from  the  western  side  of  the  Salween  River 
in  Burma  to  we  do  not  know  just  how  far 
east  of  the  Mekong,  is  one  in  origin,  and  as 
spoken,  is  mutually  intelligible  by  the  various 
dialects,  with  the  exception  that  the  Western 
Shan  seems  further  away  from  the  others.  Still 
it  has  much  in  common  with  the  rest. 

The  people  of  Indo-China  call  themselves  Tai, 
and  their  language  the  Tai  language.  By  many 
British  writers  they  are  all  called  Shans,  and 
their  dialects  are  all  lumped  as  Shan.  But  this 
is  confusing.  One  would  better  keep  to  the 
name  Tai,  as  the  generic  term. 

In  this  region,  writing  was  introduced  with 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism.  So  it  is  per- 
fectly natural  that  there  should  originally  have 
been  a  common  written  character,  and  that  it 
should  be  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  show  affinities 
with  the  Burmese,  the  Telugu  and  the  Tamil, 
etc.  But  exploration  shows  that,  unfortu- 
nately, this  written  character  has  become  so 
much  modified  in  different  sections  that  now 
there  are  at  least  four  separate  sets  of  char- 
acters.    These  are,  the  square  character  of  the 


Siamese,  the  semi-square  Cambodian,  the  round 
Laos,  and  the  Shan,  which  is  mostly  round,  but 
has  some  square  characters.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Siamese  Mission,  a  Laos  Mission  and 
a  Shan  Mission.  There  ought  to  be  a  Cam- 
bodian Mission,  probably,  but  we  are  not  pre- 
pared yet  to  say  as  to  whether  it  could  not  be 
covered  by  the  Laos  Mission. 

In  all  Indo-China  there  are  numerous  hill 
people.  Many  questions  concerning  them  are 
still  unanswered.  But  this  we  know  :  all  are  with- 
out a  written  language  of  their  own,  and  all 
are  "  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the 
world."  Some  of  them  have  the  most  interest- 
ing traditions  preparing  them  for  the  reception 
of  Christ.  A  few  of  them  have  adopted  the 
dress,  speech  and  religion  of  the  Tai  peoples, 
among  whom  they  dwell.  Such  are  among  the 
purest  Buddhists  in  the  land.  But  for  that 
very  reason  they  are  most  receptive  of  the 
Christian  message;  they  have  little  fetich. 
One  of  the  veteran  missionaries  of  this  region 
recently  expressed  the  conviction  that  south- 
eastern Asia  is  to  be  evangelized  by  her  hill 
peoples.  They  surely  have  unusual  moral  ear- 
nestness. 

But  how  are  they,  first  of  all,  to  be  evangel- 
ized themselves?  Most  of  them  do  not  speak 
the  Tai  language.  Shall  we  have  to  provide 
them  a  separate  literature,  or  sets  of  litera- 
tures? Further  exploration  and  investigation 
must  decide  this  point. 

Meanwhile  this  much  is  known  :  From  ten  to 
fifteen  million  Tai  are  accessible.  Three  dif- 
ferent Mission  P-esses  have  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  Word  in  three  of  the  four  Tai  characters. 
New  stations  should  be  opened  at  once  at 
strategic  points.  We  ought  to  join  fences  with 
the  China  Inland  Mission  to  the  north.  The 
Laos  Mission  should  clasp  hands  with  the  Bap- 
tists on  the  west.  Protestanism  must  be 
planted  east  of  the  Mekong.  Who  can  come? 
And,  who  can  and  will  send? 
Chieng  Hai,  Laos,  Siam. 


BIBLICAL    RESEARCH. 

ZAHN    ON     NEW     TESTAMENT 
CHRONOLOGY. 

One  of  the  most  welcome  additions  to  modern 
Introductions  published  by  German  savants  is 
the  summary  chronological  list  with  which,  as 
in  a  nutshell,  these  scholars  are  accustomed  to 
condense  the  results  of  their  detailed  investiga- 
tions. Such  lists  are  found,  e.  g.,  in  Cornill's 
"  Einleitung  "  to  the  Old  Testament  and  in  Har- 
nack's  "  Chronologie  dcr  Literatur"  and  both 
of  these  were  published  in  these  columns  at  the 
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time  of  their  appearance.  Now  the  almost  mon- 
umental work  of  Zahn,  easily  the  prince  of  con- 
servative New  Testament  scholars  on  the  Con- 
tinent, lias  been  completed  by  the  publication  of 
the  second  volume  of  G5G  quarto  pages  (Leipzig, 
Deichert.  Vol.  I,  of  489  pp.,  appeared  just  a 
year  ago).  He,  too,  furnishes  such  a  New  Tes- 
tament Zcittafel,  which  will  be  all  the  more  in- 
teresting when  compared  with  the  conclusions 
of  his  great  rival,  Harnack.  Zahn's  conclusions 
as  to  the  chronology  of  New  Testament  litera- 
ture and  leading  New  Testament  events  are  in 
substance  as  follows : 

Year  A.D. 
Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ . .   Probably     30 

The  events  recorded  Acts  1-8,  1-  about 30-34 

Conversion  of   St.   Paul Beginning  of     35 

Three  years'  sojourning  of  Paul  In  Damascus, 
interrupted  once  by  a  journey  to  Arabia. 
Flight  from  Damascus,  first  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  stay  at  Tarsus 38 

Peter    at    Joppa    and    Ca?sarea.     Agabus    and 

other  prophets  In  Antlochla Ca.     40 

Luke  a  church  member  at  Antlochla.  Paul 
brought  from  Tarsus  to  Antlochla  by  Bar- 
nabas, either  summer  or  autumn,  of 43 

Death  of  James  Zebedal,  Imprisonment  of 
Peter,  flight  of  the  latter  and  other  prophets 

from   Jerusalem Easter      44 

Collection  trip  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jeru- 
salem   Pall  of      44 

Paul  and  Barnabas  at  work  as  teachers  and 
missionaries    in    Antlochla    down    to    the 

spring  of 50 

Visit  of  Peter  and  others  from  Jerusalem  to 

Antiochia.     Letter  of  St.  James 50 

First  mission  tour  of  Paul Spring  of  50 

to  fall  of  51 
Apostles  convene  in  Jersalem .  .  .  Beginning  of  52 
Start  of  second  mission  tour  of  St.  Paul .... 

Spring  of      52 

Arrival  at  Corinth About  November      52 

Epistle  to  the  Galatians Beginning  of     53 

First  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. . .  Spring  of      53 

Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 

Summer  of     53 
Journey    from    Corinth    to    Ephesus,    before 

Pentecost About  May      54 

Beginning  of  the  third  mission  tour  from  An- 
tiochia to   Ephesus . .  Probably   late   in   the 
r~  summer  of     54 

Arrival  at  Ephesus About  February      55 

Transfer  to  the  house  of  Tyrannus ....  About 

Pentecost  55 
Short  visit   to   Corinth   from   Ephesus.     Last 

epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 

End  of  56  or  beginning  of      57 


Letter  of  the  Corinthians  to  St.  Paul.     First 

epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 

About  Easter      57 
Return  of  Timothy  to  Ephesus,  sending  Titus 

to   Corinth 

Departure  of  Paul  and  Timothy  from  Ephesus 
by  way  of  Troas  to  Macedonia.  .  .  .About  or 

after  Pentecost      57 
Second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  .About  No- 
vember or  December      57 
Journey  of  Paul  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth. . 

About  New  Year      58 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  during  a  three  months' 

stay  in  Greece  and  Corinth. .About  February      58 
Journey  by  way  of  Macedonia,  Troas,  Miletus, 
etc.,   to    Jerusalem.     Arrival    in   Jerusalem 

and  beginning  of  captivity  in  Caesarea 

About  Pentecost      58 

Defense  before  Festus 60 

Departure  from  Caesarea  for  Rome. September     60 

Arrival  at  Rome March     61 

Epistles  to  Epheslans,   Colossians,   and  Phile- 
mon     Summer     62 

Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter Ca.     62 

Matthew  writes  his  Aramaic  Gospel  in  Pales- 
tine   Ca.     62 

End  of  the  "  two  whole  years  "  of  Acts  28  :  30, 

About  April     63 

Epistle  to  Philippians Summer  of     63 

Paul  free  again Late  in  the  summer  of     63 

Journey  of  Paul  to  Spain Fall  of  63  or 

spring  of     64 

Arrival  of  Peter  in  Rome Fall  of  63  or 

spring  of     64 

First  Epistle  of  Peter Spring  of     64 

Mark  in  Rome,  engaged  on  the  completion  of 

his  Gospel Summer  of     64 

Persecution   under   Nero    and     crucifixion     of 

Peter Fall   of     64 

Return  of  Paul  from  Spain  and  visitation  of 
the  Eastern   congregations,   I  Timothy   and 

Titus Spring  to  fall  of     65 

Stay  at  Nicopolis .Winter  of  65-66 

Death    of    James,    the    brother   of    Jesus,    in 

Jerusalem   66 

Return  of  Paul  to  Rome Spring  of     66 

Arrest  of  Paul,  II  Timothy Summer  of     66 

Paul  beheaded End  of  66  or  Ca.     67 

Publication  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark Ca.     67 

Flight  of  Christians,   Jerusalem  to   Pella   Ca.     67 
Departure  of  St.  John  and  other  Apostles  to 

the  province  of  Asia Ca.     68 

Epistle  of  Jude Ca.     75 

Gospel  and  Acts  of  St.  Luke Ca.     75 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews Ca.     80 

Origin  of  the  Greek  Matthew Ca.     85 

The  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  of  John. Between  80-90 

Apocalypse  of  St.  John Ca.     95 

Death  of  St.  John Ca.  100 


FINANCIAL. 


THE  WORK    BEFORE  AMERICAN 
CAPITAL. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  have  they  held   a  financial  position 
threatening  1he  supremacy  of  London  in  the 
monetary  circles  of  the  world.    They  do  so 
now,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that, 
recognizing  this  fact,  all  influences  of  public 
opinion  should  be  in  harmony  with  a  general 
purpose  of   moral  as  well  as  material  ad- 
vancement.   There  have  been  many  rumors 
of  the  possibility  that  Russia  is  about  to  try 
to  float  a  large  loan  in  this  country.    It  has 
been   impossible  to  verify  the  stories,   and 
many  of  them  are  too  preposterous  for  be- 
lief.   The  practicability  of  such  a  loan  need 
not  be  considered.    What  is  of  the  utmost 
significance  is  that  such  rumors  should  be 
put  into   circulation.      This   recognizes   the 
United  States  as  a  country  now  possessing 
a  surplus  capital  that  may  be  lent  abroad. 
It  is  only  within  three  years  that  it  was  re- 
ported that  Russian   capital   would,   if  de- 
sired, assist  the  United  States  Treasury  in 
maintaining  its  power  of  redeeming  its  pa- 
per currency  in  gold. 

This  country  is  now  a  creditor  of  Europe. 
The  enormous  trade  balance  on  merchandise 
account  in  our  favor,  which  has  accumulat- 
ed in  the  last  two  years,  has  given  us  a  sur- 
plus capital  which  is  greedily  looked  upon 
by  needy  foreign  financiers.  In  saying 
"  needy  "  there  is  no  implication  intended  of 
the  want  which  arises  from  poverty.  Mat- 
ters of  pure  finance  concern  themselves  with 
the  cheapest  market  for  money— they  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  This  nation  is 
already  a  lender  of  money  to  Europe.  It  has 
not  only  refused  to  collect  its  net  trade  bal- 
ance by  gold  imports,  but,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  bankers  high  in  the  financial 
world,  it  has  lent  money  directly  at  foreign 
financial  centers,  avoiding  the  circumlocu- 
tion of  the  exchange  markets.  All  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  extraordinary  figures  pre- 
sented for  months  past  by  Government  sta- 
tistics of  the  heavy  excess  of  our  merchan- 


dise exports  over  imports.  That  this  excess 
has  far  and  away  wiped  out  the  adverse 
invisible  balance  (arising  from  our  payments 
of  freight  rates  and  insurance  upon  com- 
merce carried  in  foreign  bottoms,  our  inter- 
est and  dividend  payments  to  foreign  secur- 
ity holders,  etc.)  is  evidenced  by  the  state  of 
the  international  money  markets.  If  Amer- 
ica had  not  had  money  to  lend— and  if  it  had 
not  lent  it— the  rate  of  interest  abroad  would 
have  gone  much  higher  as  a  result  of  the 
industrial  liguidation  in  Berlin  and  other 
German  centers,  and  of  the  speculative  de- 
moralization on  the  Paris  Bourse  which 
came  with  the  Dreyfus  agitation  and  the 
menace  of  a  war  with  England. 

Our    influence    upon    the    world's    money 
markets  is  shown  by  such  remote  facts  as   , 
the  great  decline,  in  the  premium  on  gold 
at  Buenos  Ayres  as  compared  with  last  year 
or  even  with  the  quotations  of  a  few  weeks 
ago.    Part  of  this  decline  has  been  a  natural 
result  of  the   recuperation  of  Argentina  as  a 
food-surplus  exporting  country,  but  that  re- 
cuperation could  not  have  reached  its  high- 
est point  if  the  London  money  markets  had 
been  disturbed,  and  disturbance  there  has 
clearly  been  avoided  by  the  leniency  of  the 
bankers  of  the  United  States.      It  is  well 
worthy  of  study  the  fact  that  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  treaty  negotiations  which  have 
transferred  the  control  of  Spain's  colonial 
possessions  to  the  United  States  has  been 
followed  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  Spanish 
Government  bonds  and  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
gold  at  Madrid.    It  is  also  significant  that 
notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  transac- 
tions in  securities  at  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  this  month  the  rates  of  money  on 
loans  subject  to  immediate  call  and  on  loans 
running  three  or  six  months  have  not  risen 
above  2%  and  3  per  cent,   respectively  on 
well-favored  collateral. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  what  Amer- 
ican surplus  capital  has  done  this  year  in 
preventing  acute  monetary  crises  at  foreign 
centers.  The  future  use  of  this  surplus  cap- 
ital must  be  considered.      A  wide  field   is 
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opening  before  it.  After  the  new  year  be- 
gins the  United  States  will  be  the  police  of 
Cuba,  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  there.  There  may  be  un- 
pleasant problems  to  meet;  there  may  be 
mistakes  and  failures  before  the  true  "  Cuba 
Libre  "  comes  to  life.  But  meantime  busi- 
ness enterprise  is  not  likely  to  neglect  so 
large  a  field  for  exploitation  as  is  embraced 
in  the  "  Gem  of  the  Antilles."  Beyond  the 
Golden  Gate  of  San  Francisco  lie  not  only 
the  trade  possibilities  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, but  the  wonderful  future  of  barter 
with  the  East.  Our  dominance  in  the  Phil- 
ippines will  give  us  a  great  advantage  for 
commercial  expansion  in  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire and  British  India.  It  is,  on  all  hands, 
an  occasion  to  rise  to.  To  prove  worthy  of 
it  we  must,  as  a  nation,  sink  both  provincial 
and  political  prejudices.  There  is  no  essen- 
tial morality  in  an  economic  problem  or  the- 
ory. Its  best  solution  must  be  a  practical 
one.  To-day  this  country  is  offered  the  priv- 
ilege of  money  making  \a  connection  with 
missionary  work.  It  can  civilize  at  a  profit 
if  it  realizes  its  responsibilities  and  adopts 
right  methods  of  business.  It  must  carry 
the  standard  of  sound  money,  as  well  as 
sound  morals,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
reaped.  It  was  never  better  situated  to  un- 
dertake both  kinds  of  work. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
bill  to  incorporate  the  International  Ameri- 
can Bank,  which  was  defeated  last  week, 
was  an  amendment  which  authorized  it  to 
do  business  in  all  foreign  countries  by  means 
of  branches.  This  amendment,  if  the  bill 
had  become  a  law,  would  have  allowed  the 
bank  to  establish  branch  banks  in  Porto 
Rico,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  these  branch 
banks  would  have  been  successful,  while 
they  certainly  would  have  been  of  great 
value  and  necessity  to  the  citizens  of  the 
countries  named.  It  is  evident  that  a  period 
of  education  will  be  necessary  before  the 
United  States  law-makers  will  allow  banks 
to  establish  branches  where  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  may  call  for  them. 

....  The  financial  and  business  world  dur- 
ing the  past  week  has  been  discussing  the 


report  that  Russia  has  taken  preliminary 
steps  to  negotiate  a  loan  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  probably  true  that  Russian  representa- 
tives have  made  Inquiries  as  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  placing  Russian  railway  bonds  guar* 
anteed  by  the  Russian  Government,  but  fur- 
ther than  that  there  is  little  probability  that 
anything  of  importance  has  taken  place. 
Russia  is  still  able  to  borrow  money  in  Eu- 
rope, where  it  would  be  comparatively  easy 
for  her  to  negotiate  a  loan,  while  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  so  in 
this  country.  Our  people  do  not  understand 
the  ways  and  methods  of  placing  foreign 
Government  loans,  and  would  look  askance 
at  a  proposal  from  Russia.  There  is  plenty 
of  money  for  investment  in  this  country,  and 
in  preference  to  making  a  loan  to  Russia  our 
people  would  buy  our  own  obligations  from 
foreigners. 

DIVIDENDS    ANNOUNCED. 

N .  Y.  Central  &  H.  R.  R.  R.,  dividend.  1  per  cent. 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  dividend.  $3.00  per 
share. 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  dividend  extra.  $1  50 
per  share. 

Dan  Talmage  Cons.  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per  cent 

National  Banks  : 
Central,  semi  annual,  4  per  cent. 
Chatham,  quarterly,  4  per  cent. 
Continental,  semi-annual,  3  per  cent. 
East  River,  semi-annual,  4  per  cent. 
Fifth,  semi-annual,  3  per  cent.,  and  extra  3  per  cent. 
Fourth,  semi-annual,  3>£  per  cent. 
Importers  and  Traders',  semi-annnal,  10  per  cent. 
Irving,  semi-annual,  4  per  cent. 
Mercantile,  semi-annual,  3  per  cent. 
Merchants*  Exchange,  semi-annual,  3  per  cent. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,    semi-annual,  4   per 

cent. 
National  Bank  of  North  America,  semi-annual, 

per  cent. 
National  Bank  of  Republic,  semi-annual,  4  per  cent 
National    Butchers    and    Drovers',  semi-annual,  3 

per  cent. 
National  Citizens',  semi-annual,  3%  per  cent. 
National  Park,  semi-annual,  5  per  cent. 
Ninth,  semi-annual,  2  per  cent. 
Seaboard,  semi-annual,  3  per  cent. 
Second,  semi-annual,  5  per  cent. 

State  Banks  : 
Bank  of  America,  semi-annual,  7  per  cent. 
Oriental,  semi-annual,  5  per  cent. 

SAVINGS  BANKS,  INTEREST. 


'  Irving 4     per  cent. 

Manhattan.. .  3*4  per  cent. 


Citizens' 3**£  per  cent. 

German 3^  per  cent. 

Greenwich.  ...3J^  per  cent. 

BANK  STOCKS. 

Sales    of    bank  stocks  for  week  ending 

December  24th  were : 

Franklin 45^> 

Mechanics' 180^ 

Ninth 80 


INSURANCE. 


PARTNERSHIP    LIFE     INSUR- 
ANCE. 

The  feat  of  Mr.  Vincent  R.  Schenck,  agent 
for  the  Michigan  Mutual  Life,  in  placing 
$500,000  of  insurance  on  the  lives  of  the 
four  members  of  Hahne  &  Co.,  owners  of  a 
department  store  in  the  near-by  city  of 
Newark,  has  attracted  deserved  attention. 
The  Michigan  Mutual  takes  $100,000,  its  full 
limit,  the  other  $400,000  being  placed  in  the 
Prudential.  The  first  call  by  Mr.  Schenck 
was  made  on  September  28th;  at  the  second 
following  interview,  October  14th,  the  signa- 
tures to  the  applications  were  obtained;  on 
the  18th  the  policies  were  issued,  and  on 
the  20th  the  certified  checks  were  delivered, 
$13,221  to  one  company  and  $3,305.25  to  the 
other.  This  is  "  lightning  "  work  enough  in 
point  of  rapidity,  though  not  in  other  re- 
spects resembling  the  work  which  has 
brought  the  "  lightning  special "  into  dis- 
repute. It  is  probable  that  at  least  one  or 
two  of  the  four  men  were  already  satisfied 
that  life  insurance  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  them;  and  yet  it  certainly  required  a 
man  with  the  proper  personality  and  pos- 
sessing the  ability  of  "  putting  things  "  to 
convince  them  that  his  was  their  best  offer- 
ing. He  has  the  valuable  asset  of  a  highly 
commendatory  letter  thanking  him  "  for 
having  brought  this  character  of  insurance 
protection  combined  with  insurance  to  our 
attention,"  and  saying  that  they  are  solicited 
almost  weekly,  but  have  "  never  had  the 
pleasure  before  of  doing  business  with  one 
who  so  thoroughly  understands  how  to  pre- 
sent the  merits  of  fife  insurance,  nor  who 
had  the  ability  to  convince  the  members  of 
our  firm  that  it  was  just  what  we  should 
have." 

The  amount— $500,000— of  course  most  at- 
tracted notice,  altho  this  was  not  larger 
than  the  line  written  on  the  Havemeyers  by 
the  Mutual  Life  a  few  years  ago,  and  altho 
it  is  claimed  that  this  is  not  the  largest  pre- 
mium on  record  in  a  single  transaction.  The 
really   notable  and   significant  part  of  the 


transaction  has  received  little  emphasis;  this 
is  the  character  of  the  insurance— namely, 
partnership.  The  firm  of  four  placed  $125,000 
on  each  of  its  members,  payable  to  the  firm  as 
beneficiary.  The  Michigan  Mutual  thus  has 
$25,000  at  risk  on  each  of  the  four  lives,  and 
the  Prudential  has  four  times  as  much.  The 
limit  on  a  single  life  was  once  $5,000,  then 
$10,000,  then  $20,000  to  $25,000,  then  $50,000, 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  always  stand  at  $100,- 
000.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  large 
policies  on  one  life. are  often  divided  by  re- 
insurance. It  may  be  added  that  there  is 
no  special  danger  to  a  company  from  large 
policies;  a  sufficient  number  o*f  lives  at  a 
million  each  would  furnish  as  safe  an  aver- 
age as  at  a  thousand  each. 

This  is  the  largest  partnership  insurance 
transaction  on  record,  and  it  invites  atten- 
tion to  a  branch  of  life  insurance  protection 
which  has  received  too  little  stress  and  been 
far  too  much  neglected.  The  insurable  in- 
terest in  such  cases  is  the  pecuniary  damage 
inflicted  on  the  surviving  partner  or  part- 
ners by  the  death  of  one  member,  and  a  very 
little  thought  will  show  that  there  can  be 
no  better  insurable  interest.  The  stake  his 
fellow  partners  have  on  the  life  of  one  of  a 
firm  is  veritable— seldom  considered,  per- 
haps, but  that  makes  it  none  the  less.  Some- 
times the  capital  and  interest  in  a  firm  are 
very  unevenly  divided;  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  each  member  has  special  or  perhaps 
exclusive  charge  of  some  one  branch  of  the 
business;  in  not  a  few  cases  one  man  carries 
all  the  present  ability  of  the  firm  in  some 
particular  direction,  or  perhaps  alone  knows 
the  condition  of  the  particular  branch.  Each 
of  these  suggested  general  cases  involves  its 
own  hazards  to  the  survivors  when  the  part- 
ner dies.  The  major  interest  may  thus  be 
suddenly  represented  by  "  the  estate,"  and 
estates  are  liable  to  be  found  harsh  and  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with.  There  may  be  a  widow, 
perhaps,  ignorant  of  business  matters  and  as 
obstinate  as  ignorant;  or  some  troublesome 
relative  may  be  the  survivor's  trouble;  the 

estate  may   unsympathizingly   or  even   un- 
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wisely  ^ress  for  a  settlement;  in  one  or  an- 
other way  the  survivor  may  find  be  has 
changed  partners,  much  to  his  embarrass- 
ment and  perhaps  to  his  peril.  Or  perhaps 
the  partner  who  ran  the  firm's  factory  and 
knew  all  about  it  has  gone;  or  the  one  who 
did  the  buying  and  was  invaluable  at  that; 
or  the  "  financial  man,"  on  whom  (perhaps 
without  realizing  it)  they  all  leaned;  this 
may  be  the  way  death  has  dealt  his  blow. 

Again,  consider  the  time.  Death  never  re- 
gards convenience.  Some  very  important 
step  or  some  delicate  negotiation  which  no- 
body could  manage  so  well  as  the  deceased 
—perhaps  something  which  none  of  the 
others  ever  knew  about  in  detail  or  at  all- 
may  have  been  unfinished.  What  would 
have  been  successful  may  fail  because  of 
the  death  of  the  only  partner  equal  to  carry- 
ing it  through.  Nor  should  the  probable  ef- 
fect upon  creditors  be  forgotten.  The  death 
of  the  managing  man,  or  of  the  financial,  or 
of  the  otherwise  important  partner,  is  not 
likely  to  be  observed  by  creditors  without 
making  them  more  disposed  to  speedy  pay- 
ment on  open  accounts.  Any  business  man 
who  neglected  to  insure  against  fire  would 
have  no  credit  whatever  if  the  fact  were 
known;  should  not  protection  against  the 
death  exposure  also  be  reckoned  a  condition 
to  really  sound  forethought  ? 


STILL    AT    THE    HANOVER. 

The  brokerage  firm  who  have  made  them- 
selves prominent  in  attempting  to  wreck  the 
Hanover  Fire  have  not  yet  abandoned  the 
attempt,  for  they  have  issued  a  circular  let- 
ter calling  for  a  stockholders'  meeting  on 
December  20th  to  consider  the  proposition 
formerly  made  by  them.    This  circular  said: 

"  Our  purpose  in  requesting  this  meeting  is  to 
arrive  at  the  sense  of  the  stockholders  in  regard 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  Hanover  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  and  we  shall  then  propose  that  a  stock- 
holders' committee  sufficiently  large  to  be  fully 
representative  shall  then  be  formed  by  those  pres- 
ent, with  a  view  of  determining  whether  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  stockholders  to  continue 
the  business  of  the  company  or  to  liquidate  it,  and 
if  such  liquidation  shall  seem  advisable,  whether 
it  is  wisest  and  most  profitable  to  have  the  com- 
pany itself  go  into  liquidation  for  account  of  the 
stockholders,  or  to  sell  the  stock  for  cash,  either 


to  our  firm  or  any  other  parties  who  are  willing  to 
buy   it." 

This  is  a  free  country,  and  sometimes  the 
freedom  goes  to  the  extent  of  taking  liberty. 
Any  stockholder  in  the  Hanover  or  in  any 
corporation  has  full  right  to  sell  his  stock,  or 
to  keep  it,  or  to  do  wha{  other  thing  he 
chooses  therewith,  and  anybody  may  buy  it 
if  he  can,  at  any  price  he  will  pay.  Hence 
this  firm  may  call  a  meeting  of  stockholders 
if  they  choose;  calls  and  meetings  are  always 
in  order,  and  Spain  can  issue  a  call  to  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  to  attend  a  meeting  in 
Madrid  to  decide  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  United  States.  This  largest  liberty  hav- 
ing been  conceded,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
say  that  the  action  of  the  calling  firm  seems 
to  us  a  piece  of  impertinence.  They  say  they 
desire  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  stock- 
holders. But  nobody  has  asked  their  inter- 
vention, nor  is  there  any  case  in  which  to 
intervene  except  so  far  as  their  intrusiveness 
has  sought  to  make  one.  So  far  as  appears, 
the  stockholders  did  not  suspect  that  the 
company  is  other  than  prosperous  until  these 
outsiders  came  forward  to  tell  them  so.  Simi- 
larly, another  firm  has  got  possession  of  the 
stockholders'  list  in  the  Importers  and  Trad- 
ers' Bank— presumably  by  malfeasance  of 
somebody  in  the  Tax  Office—  and  is  sending 
to  them  suggestions  of  purchase.  But  what 
is  worth  buying,  in  order  to  liquidate  for 
profit,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  worth  holding. 
So  the  Hanover  stockholders  seem  to  have 
thought,  for  the  meeting  on  the  20th  was  at- 
tended by  only  a  small  handful  of  persons, 
representing  not  more  than  a  tenth  of  the 
stock.  The  meddlers  appear  to  have  been 
properly  snubbed. 


INSURANCE  ITEM. 
John  K.  Hegeman,  President  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
this  city,  stated  in  his  paper,  read  at  the 
last  annual  session  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners,  that  in- 
dustrial insurance  in  one  form  or  another  is 
written  quite  generally  over  the  world;  that 
it  exists  in  Holland,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium  and 
Germany.  Friendly  societies  and  burial  in- 
surance afford  much  of  the  same  sort  of 
protection,  he  said,  in  other  countries. 
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PEBBLES. 

Hobson  is  now  called  the  hero  of  the 
merry  smack. 

...  .A  Mugwump's  a  man  that  always  wants 
to  know  what's  going  to  happen  next  and  hopes 
it  won't. — Chicago  Journal. 

.  . . ."  What  are  you  writing?  "  "  A  paean  to 
Dewey."  "  Say,  he's  got  his  Fill-o'-pseans." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

. ..."  I  notice  somebody  buried  a  dog  in  hand- 
some style  up  town  the  other  day."  "  What 
kind  of  dog  was  it?"  "Dead,  I  believe." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

. . .  .There  is  some  disposition  to  demand  that 
the  War  Department  go  and  get  a  reputation 
before  asking  to  be  intrusted  with  300,000  men. 
— The  News,  Detroit. 

. . . ."  Beg  pardon,  are  you  McOrbit,  the  prize- 
fighter?" "Young  feller,  I  am  a  pugilist,  not 
a  prize-fighter.  Are  you  one  of  them  report- 
ers?" "No,  sir;  I'm  a  journalist." — Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

.  . .  ."  How  did  you  come  to  put  this  poem  on 
the  back  of  a  Government  bond?"  inquired  the 
editor.  "  I  was  tired  of  hearing  you  say  my 
poetry  wasn't  worth  the  paper  it  was  written 
on,"  the  author  serenely  answered. — Washing- 
ton Star. 

.  . .  .The  B3F~«Jgll  of  the  Houtzdale  girls  are 
slender  and  delicate  tinted  ;  their  i  i  i  are  like 
***,  and  they  are  without  =  in  this  or  any 
other  §.  Their  frowns  are  like +  +  + and  their 
123450  excite  ! ! !  of  pleasure  and  a  desire  to 
m  —*—  them.  Read  this  t  closely  and  do  not  ? 
its  veracity. — The  Houtzdale  (Pa.)  Journal. 

....  Smith  and  Jones  were  talking  one  day 
about  their  business  interests.  Smith  was  a 
hotel  man  and  Jones  was  a  manufacturers' 
agent.  "  I  say,"  said  Jones,  "  however  do  you 
use  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  pears  and 
peaches?"  "Well,"  replied  Smith,  "we  eat 
what  we  can,  and  what  we  can't  eat  we  can." 
"  Indeed !  "  said  the  other ;  "  we  do  about  the 
same  in  our  business."  "  How  is  that?  "  "  We 
sell  an  order  when  we  can  sell  it,  and  when  we 
can't  sell  it  we  cancel  it." — Exchange. 

. .. ."  Sweet,  do  you  love  me  as  well  as  you 
did  this  time  yesterday?"  tenderly  murmured 
the  young  bridegroom,  leaning  toward  her. 
"  Rather  better,  I  think,  dear,"  softly  answered 
the  young  bride.  "  Then*  I'm  happier  than  I 
was  yesterday,"  he  rejoined.  "  And  I  didn't 
think  it  was  possible !  "  Whereupon  the  hard- 
featured  old  bachelor  in  the  seat  directly  behind 
them  went  forward  into  the  smoking-car. — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED   BY  VIRGINIA   DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  The  Illustrated  Bible 
Treasury  and  Combiued  Concordance,"  edited 
by  William  Wright,  D.D. 

Endless  Chain. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same 
number  of  letters.  Use  the  last  two  letters  of 
the  first  word  described  as  the  first  two  of  the 
second  word ;  the  last  two  of  the  second  as  the 
first  two  of  the  third,  and  so  on. 

1,  The  mother  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  2,  facts 
from  which  inference  is  drawn ;  3,  a  plant ;  4, 
to  restrain ;  5,  within ;  6,  a  measure  of  weight ; 


7,  to  bathe ;  8,  to  turn ;  9,  at  first ;  10,  part 
of  a  plant ;  11,  to  discharge ;  12,  a  paragraph ; 
13,  a  Turkish  ruler;  14,  a  malleable  metal;  15, 
formerly ;  16,  to  grant ;  17,  an  ecclesiastical 
dignitary;  18,  against ;  19,  a  thin  brick;  20, 
honest ;  21,  a  part  in  music ;  22,  a  Roman  gar- 
ment ;  23,  security  ;  24,  a  species  of  cherry-tree 
common  in  Europe ;  25,  a  kind  of  pilaster ;  26, 
a  story ;  27,  the  same  as  the  first  word  de- 
scribed, c.  E.  M.  11. 
A  Biblical  Hour-Glass. 


* * 

*     •     •     •    * 
*    •     •    * 
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2 6 

Reading  across:  1,  One  of  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia ;  2,  what  Gentiles  were  called ;  3,  the 
surname  of  a  German  theologian ;  4,  miraculous 
food ;  5,  a  camel-driver  in  the  days  of  David ; 
6,  three-quarters  of  a  word  used  in  Psalm  137. 
seventh  verse ;  7,  a  negative ;  8,  a  single  letter 
but  an  important  one ;  9,  an  implement  used  by 
Peter,  James  and  John ;  10,  one  of  1  the  five 
royal  cities  of  the  Philistines ;  11,  an  island 
well  known  to  Paul ;  12,  one  of  the  Greek 
fathers  of  the  Church ;  13,  a  minor  prophet ; 
14,  lasting ;  15,  a  Netophathite ;  16,  two  words 
which  form  a  name  for  the  Bible. 

From  1  to  2,  3  to  4  and  5  to  6  will  spell  the 
message  of  the  hour-glass,  as  written  by  Isaiah. 

J.  a.  b.  s. 

Word- Square. 

1.  A  book  of  the  Bible.  2.  A  genus  of  fresh- 
water bivalves,  allied  to  the  mussels.  3.  Fas- 
tened with  a  band,  or  cord  and  knot.  4.  A 
builder's  implement. 

Concealed  Scriptural  Names. 

How  many  Scriptural  proper  nouns  are  con- 
cealed in  the  following  sentences? 

"A  dare,  Sara?  Loth  am  I  to  be  dared.  I, 
Ruth,  am  a  rare  leader  on  a  sea,  Sara.  Dan,  the 
rascal,  no  banner  oar,  he !  Lon's  a  racer,  as  he 
led  a  mad  tour  amain ;  so  choose  an  oar." 
"  Here's  a  start,"  each  said.  "  Do,  Sara,  be  no 
mere  stoic — a  storm?  Ah,  Lon,  Euroclydon 
rages.  Sara,  make  Dan  use  his  oar,"  I  said  anon. 
She  bad  Dan  pull.  A  sea  gathers.  "  O  me,  Dan, 
go  land  !  O  do  !  "  "  Pause,"  bade  Dan.  "  I'm 
sure,  Sara,  mine  boat  'Aduel,'  a  sea  shell  is." 
"  Hither ;  ashore,  Lon ;  can  a  bark  o'  shell 
sink,  or  echo  bar?  O  man!  no,  no,  no!  None 
dare  say  ever  a  canoe  made  a  saucy  rush  o'  sea 
as,  sir,  my  rare  gem  '  Aduel.'  " 

MRS.   M.  WAY. 
ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OP  DECEMBER  15th. 
Pi. — Chill  the  night  wind  moans  and  sighs, 
On  the  sward  the  stubble  dies ; 
Slow  across  the  meadows  rank 
Float  the  cloud-rifts  grim  and  dank  ; 
On  the  hill-side,  bare  and  brown, 
Twilight  shadows  gather  down, — 

'Tis  December. 
Concealed     Islands. — 1,     Sardinia :     2,     New 
Guinea  ;  3,  Sicily  ;  4,  Falkland  ;  5,  Newfoundland  ; 
6,  Ceylon  :  7,  Cape  Breton ;  8,  Sumatra. 

Connected  Diagonals. — From  1  to  2.  Cleve- 
land;  3  to  4,  Jefferson.  I.  1,  Crime;  2,  Alice;  3, 
green  :  4,  knave ;  5,  sense.  II.  1,  Joins  ;  2,  depot ; 
3,  taffy ;  4,  craft ;  5,  prate.  III.  1,  Eland ;  2, 
alack;  3,  trace;  4,  glint;  5,  round.  IV.  1,  Error; 
2,  arson  ;  3,  bison ;  4,  onion ;  5,  brown. 
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THE  INDEPENDENT 


PERSONALS. 
Senor  Romero,  the  Ambassador  from  Mex- 
ico at  Washington,  is  about  to  found  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  in  memory  of  his  late  wife  (who 
was  Miss  Allen,  of  Philadelphia),  a  hospital 
for  women  suffering  from  incurable  diseases. 

....  Mr.  John  Addison  Porter,  Secretary  to 
President  McKinley,  has  sold  his  newspaper, 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Post,  which  he  has  owned 
for  the  past  ten  years  and  to  the  management 
of  which  he  gave  his  personal  attention  until  he 
accepted  the  office  which  he  now  holds. 

W.  C.  McDonald,  of    Montreal,  has  given, 

during  the  last  few  years,  more  than  $1,500,000 
to  McGill  University.  On  the  20th  inst.  the 
new  building  erected  by  him  for  the  depart- 
ments of  chemistry  and  mining  was  opened,  and 
the  Queen  conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of 
knighthood. 

The  late  H.  C.  Chapin,  said  to  have  been 

the  richest  man  in  Michigan,  obtained  his  large 
fortune  from  a  quarter-section  of  land  which 
his  creditors  would  not  take  when  he  failed  in 
the  dry  goods  business,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
because  they  regarded  it  as  utterly  worthless. 
On  this  land  the  great  Chapin  iron  mine  is 
situated,  and  the  rich  deposits  of  ore  brought 
millions  to  Mr.  Chapin. 

Surely   the   late   Edward   G.    Mason,    of 

Chicago,  was  entitled  to  call  himself  a  "Yale 
man."  Himself  a  graduate  of  the  university 
and  a  member  of  its  corporation,  he  married  the 
sister  of  a  Yale  graduate,  and  of  his  ten  sons 
four  are  graduates,  three  are  pursuing  their 
studies  as  undergraduates,  and  three  are  prepar- 
ing to  be  admitted  to  the  same  university. 
Three  of  Mr.  Mason's  younger  brothers  and 
three  of  his  nephews  are  graduates  of  Yale,  and 
two  nephews  are  now  members  of  Yale  classes. 

. . .  .The  story  of  the  venturesome  journey  of 
Lieutenant  Rowan  in  Cuba  was  told  long  ago, 
and  we  all  have  heard  of  Lieutenant  Whitney's 
dangerous  mission  in  Porto  Rico,  but  not  until 
last  week  was  the  record  of  Ensign  H.  H. 
Ward's  work  published.  This  officer,  volun- 
teering at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  secret 
service  duty,  promptly  went  to  Cadiz  in  dis- 
guise, and  from  that  naval  station  gave  the 
Government  news  about  Spain's  naval  vessels. 
Afterward  he  did  similar  work  in  the  West  In- 
dies. In  Porto  Rico  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy, 
but  he  got  away  and  sent  a  description  of  the 
defenses  of  San  Juan  to  Washington. 

....Tammany's  President  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health,  Michael  C.  Murphy,  may 
fairly    be    classed    with    Tammany's    Commis- 


sioner of  Street  Cleaning,  who  remarked  to  the 
assembled  reporters :  "  I  ain't  got  nothing,  I 
don't  know  nothing  and  I  won't  say  nothing." 
Mr.  Murphy,  annoyed  by  the  opinions  of  emi- 
nent physicians  that  disease  is  caused  by  the 
accumulation  of  filth  in  the  streets  which  his 
friend,  the  Commissioner,  has  not  cleaned,  asks 
"  these  scientific  gentlemen,"  in  an  official 
statement,  "  whether  they  have  ever  thought  of 
the  effects  of  the  asphalt  pavement  that  so 
freely  poultices  our  streets."  "  If  it  becomes 
soft  and  an  odor  arises  from  it  in  summer, 
what,"  he  triumphantly  demands,  "  are  the  ef- 
fects of  it  now  in  winter?"  It  is  melancholy, 
indeed,  to  think  of  the  fall  from  Murphy's  pred- 
ecessor to  the  level  of  the  asphalt  hypothesis. 

....  Ned  Anthony,  a  bright  boy  of  ten  years, 
while  strolling  on  the  railroad  track  near 
Blairstown,  N.  J.,  a  few  days  ago,  heard  a 
loud  crash,  and,  going  around  a  curve,  found 
that  a  large  bowlder  had  fallen  on  the  rails. 
Knowing  that  a  train  would  soon  be  due,  he  ran 
home  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  and  quickly  brought 
back  his  little  sister's  red  petticoat,  with  which 
he  flagged  that  train  just  in  time  to  save  it  from 
destruction.  The  cars  were  filled  with  passen- 
gers going  home  from  a  game  of  football.  A 
curve  hid  the  bowlder  from  the  sight  of  the  en- 
gineer, and  at  the  point  where  it  lay  there  is 
on  one  side  of  the  track  a  sheer  fall  of  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  to  the  Delaware  River. 
The  modest  little  fellow  hid  himself  after  the 
train  stopped,  and  when  he  was  found  the  grate- 
ful passengers  with  difficulty  persuaded  him  to 
take  the  money  which  had  been  collected  for 
him. 

....While  Richard  Croker  was  writing  a 
short  lay  sermon  on  the  meaning  of  Christmas 
for  Tammany's  newspaper,  last  week,  ex-Gov- 
ernor Altgeld  was  completing  his  plans  to  pre- 
vent the  re-election  of  Mayor  Harrison  in  Chi- 
cago, and  saying  that  Croker  and  Harrison  had 
joined  hands  to  control  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  1900.  The  generally  accepted 
explanation  of  Croker's  recent  visit  to  Harrison, 
however,  is  that  the  New  York  boss's  mission 
was  to  induce  the  Mayor  to  give  the  street  rail- 
way companies  control  of  Chicago's  streets  for 
fifty  years.  He  was  not  successful,  and  the 
Mayor  has  since  won  a  notable  victory  for  the 
people  in  a  Council  which  was  controlled  for  a 
time  by  corrupt  men.  Altgeld  says  the  Mayor 
is  really  assisting  the  railway  companies,  and  is 
only  pretending  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  people. 
This  shows  that  in  his  mind's  eye  he  sees  Har- 
rison contending  with  Bryan  for  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination  in  1900. 
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